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HERE  ARE  at  least  two  kinds  of  farm  plans,  the  ones  govern¬ 
ment  employees  make  for  you  and  those  you  make  yourselves. 
Nothing  is  likely  to  pay  you  better  dividends  than  the  time 
you  spend  in  making  plans  to  be  carried  out  on  your  own 
farm.  Unfortunately  the  same  cannot  always  be  said  about 
government  planning. 

You  get  all  available  facts  together,  digest  them  in  the  light  of  condi¬ 
tions  on  your  farm  and  finally  you  reach  certain  conclusions  which  you 
believe  will  bring  you  the  best  results.  Government  employees  also  collect 
information,  color  it  until  it  is  favorable  to  the  Administration,  and  di¬ 
gest  it  with  one  eye  on  consumers  and  one  on  producers,  finally  bringing 
foi-th  plans  that  will  bring  more  jobs  and  profit  for  office-holders,  more 
food  for  consumers,  and  more  controls  for  farmers.  It’s  stil  1  possible  to 
take  your  choice  of  the  two  systems.  If  you  allow  government  to  make 
your  plans,  the  time  may  come  when  yours  cannot  be  carried  out! 

Let’s  assume  for  a  few  minutes  that  you  prefer  to  do  your  own  plan¬ 
ning;  let’s  look  at  some  facts  and  opinions  that  may  help. 

PRICES:  If  you  could  know'  what  will  be  the  prices  of  what  you  buy 
and  what  you  sell,  planning  wmuld  be  easy.  What  you  buy 
will  cost  you  more  than  in  1951.  I  say  that  because  wage  earners 
(with  government  encouragement)  will  be  able  to  get  more  pay,  which 
will  increase  the  cost  of  the  supplies  you  buy.  Manufacturers  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  absorb  all  the  wage  increases  and  will  raise  prices. 

Some  economists  believe  that  wuthout  the  push  of  higher  wages,  prices 
might  level  off  and  have  greater  stability.  In  other  words ,  “ higher 
wages”  is  the  chief  inflationary  factor  at  present. 

What  you  sell  is  also  likely  to  bring  more  money,  although  not  all 
farm  products  will  rise  the  same  amount,  and  some  may  not  rise  at  all. 


Decline  in  Farm  Population ★ 


When  it  tomes  to  legislation  affecting  farmers,  never  forget  that  there  are  more 
food  consumers  than  there  are  food  producers,  and  that  the  trend  toward  fewer 
farmers  is  Still  continuing.  Graphs  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  LISDA. 


Incomes  of  Workers  ★ 


For  25  years,  as  shown  on  this  graph,  the  incomes  of  farmers  as  compared  to 
1910-14  were  less  favorable  than  incomes  of  industrial  workers  as  compared 
with  the  same  period.  For  a  very  few  years  in  the  40's  the  situation  was  re¬ 
versed,  but  now  it  has  returned  to  the  old  pattern.  Who  starts  all  the  stories 
about  farmers  getting  rich? 

You  will  therefore  handle  more  money  but  be  lucky  to  keep  as 
much  as  you  did  last  year.  Also,  the  more  you  handle ,  the  greater 
the  risk  unless  you  are  a  hetter-than-average  manager. 

CREDIT:  The  corning  year  might  seem  favorable  for  an  all-out  ef- 
fort  to  get  top  returns  by  borrowing  to  the  limit  of  your 
credit  and  expanding  your  operations.  Don’t  do  it;  the  risk  is  too  great. 

If  you  are  heavily  in  debt ,  try  to  reduce  rather  than  increase 
your  obligations.  Do  not  refuse  to  use  credit ,  but  use  it  conserv¬ 
atively. 

If  you  have  money  to  spend  afLer  getting  debts  in  shape,  consider  four 
main  uses:  provide  conditions  for  happy  family  living;  put  the  farm 
buildings  in  first-class  shape;,  get  equipment  and  make  changes  that  will 
cut  down  oh  the  labor  requirement  for  production,  thereby  increasing 
production  per  man  and  decreasing  cost  of  production  per  unit.  Be  con¬ 
servative  again  and  lay  by  a  reserve  to  be  used  to  replace  equipment 
and  to  meet  unforeseen  needs. 

ACREAGE:  Y  our  government  is  asking  for  increased  farm  produc- 
1 tion  with  fewer  men  and  supplies.  If  you  can  see  a  rea¬ 
sonable  prospect  for  profits  without  unreasonable  risks,  go  ahead!  The 
USDA  has  done  a  good  job  of  pointing  out  agriculture’s  needs  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  but  so  far  the  results  have  been  in  the  form  of  prom¬ 
ises  rather  than  performance.  Insufficient  steel  has  been  allotted  to  farm 
equipment  manufacturers. 

Rather  than  telling  farmers  w'hat  to  grow',  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
USDA  should  largely  confine  itself  to  research  in  cooperation  with  the 
states,  issuing  crop  and  market  reports,  getting  new  information  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  enforcing  regulatory  laws  and  administering  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  Some  other  USDA  activities  may  be  helpful — but  they  should  be 
gone  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  Give  farmers  the  facts;  cut  out  subsi¬ 
dies,  ceilings,  and  propaganda  and  reduce  support  levels,  and  farmers 
will  reach  the  right  conclusions  as  to  how  much  they  can  and  should 
produce.  It  may  take  a  little  time,  and  the  results  wow l  be  perfect , 
but  they  will  be  far ,  far  ahead  of  the  results  of  government 
planning! 

Government  has  asked  for  more  potatoes.  We  urge  (Continued  on  Page  $) 


IARGE  or  small,  poultrymen  are  alike  in  one  respect — they 
A  want  to  see  their  chicks  grow  fast,  keep  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous,  and  reach  the  pullet  stage  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  did  exactly  these  things  for  18  million 
chicks  last  year.  That  is  the  reason  why  again  this  year  poultry- 
men  are  making  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  their  number  one  choice. 


There  is  nothing  complicated  or  mysterious  about  it — it’s 
simply  using  public  and  private  poultry  nutrition  research  to 
keep  the  feed  up-to-date,  and  volume  buying,  modem  plants 
and  cooperative  distribution  to  keep  the  cost  down. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York 


G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 

SEE  YOUR  G.L.F.  SERVICE  AGENCY  DURING  JANUARY  FOR  A  BIG  SAVING  ON  ALL  CHICK  EQUIPMENT ♦ 
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By  JIM  HALL 

|NE  out  of  five  calves  dies  before 
it’s  a  year  old  and  most  of  them 
die  from  scours  and  pneumonia. 

That  isn’t  news,  but  it  is  news 
that  calf  losses  can  be  reduced  to  a 
point  where  you’ll  probably  lose  only 
one  in  twenty! 

This  claim  is  based  on  results  of 
many  experiments  at  a  half-dozen  state 
agricultural  colleges  with  aureomycin 
in  calves’  diets.  A  great  variety  of  diets 
were  used  in  the  experiments,  ranging 
from  whole  milk  to  calf  starters  and 
milk  substitutes  of  various  kinds,  but 
in  every  case  the  addition  of  aureomy¬ 
cin  cut  down  scours  substantially. 

In  some  of  the  feeding  experiments 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  Kansas 
State  College  and  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  calves  getting  this  antibiotic 
didn’t  have  any  scours  at  all,  even 
though  others  on  the  same  diet  but 
without  the  aureomycin  had  diarrhea 
for  an  average  of  several  days  each. 

In  a  Kansas  test  from  birth  to  12 
weeks  of  age,  11  calves  that  received 
the  aureomycin  were  almost  complete¬ 
ly  free  of  scours  and  colds,  but  of  11 
similar  calves  used  as  controls,  only 
one  went  through  the  first  12  weeks  of 
its  life  without  one  or  the  other.  Eight 
of  these  untreated  calves  suffered 
medium  to  severe  scours  or  colds.  Sev¬ 
en  had  both  colds  and  scours.  One  died. 


Calves  Grow  Faster 

But  controlling  scours  is  not  the  only 
thing  this  antibiotic  does.  It's  a  double- 
barrelled  shot-in-the-arm  for  more 
profitable  dairying — the  tests  show  that 
it  boosts  the  rate  of  weight  gain  in 
young  calves,  too! 

Dr.  Hugh  Riddell,  head  of  the  dairy 
husbandry  department  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Vermont,  reports  that  calves  fed 
aureomycin  in  their  diet  gained  12%  to 
14%  more  than  similar  calves  getting 
none.  The  15  Holstein,  Ayrshire  and 
Guernsey  calves  in  the  test  received 
whole  milk  from  birth  to  one  month, 
followed  by  skim  milk  to  12  weeks,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  commercial  calf  starter 
and  good  quality  hay.  With  the  aureo¬ 
mycin  in  the  diet,  the  calves  averaged 
to  exceed  normal  growth  by  38  pounds. 

.In  the  Vermont  test,  not  one  case 
of  scours  was  observed.  Now  additional 
Vermont  tests  are  being  made  to  find 
out  just  how  good  aureomycin  is  as  a 
scour  preventative  in  private  herds. 

Rate-of-growth  tests  conducted  so 
far  indicate  that  adding  the  antibiotic 
to  the  diet  stimulates  growth  very 
much  in  young  calves  but  that  after 
about  34  weeks  of  age,  the  calves  not 
getting  aureomycin  gain  at  about  the 
same  rate.  However,  calves  that  got 
the  extra  growth  maintain  it  even  after 
the  aureomycin  is  removed  from  the 
diet. 


Show  20  Per  Gent  Gain 

At  Cornell,  tests  from  birth  to  8 
weeks  were  conducted  with  39  pairs  of 
calves  on  a  variety  of  diets  including 
whole  milk  and  several  different  milk 
substitutes.  Those  getting  aureomycin 
increased  their  rate  of  gain  20%.  In 
these  tests,  on  all  diets,  calves  without 
aureomycin  had  scours  an  average  of 
6.9  days;  with  it,  the  average  was  only 
2y2  days.  On  the  whole  milk  diet  the 
control  calves  averaged  iy2  days  with 
scours  and  the  ones  with  aureomycin 
averaged  only  a  fifth  of  one  day  with 
scours. 

Best  results  have  been  obtained  when 
the  antibiotic  was  added  to  the  diet 
soon  after  birth.  Calves  not  given  it 
until  they  were  *14  weeks  of  age  gave 
excellent  growth  response  until  they 
were  26  weeks  old,  but  by  the  time 
they  were  34  weeks,  the  rate  of  gain 


New  experiments  indicate  that  calf  losses 
can  be  drastically  reduced- 


was  the  same  in  groups  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  antibiotic.  N.  L.  Jacobson  of 
Iowa  State  College  found  that  calves 
fed  aureomycin  until  16  y2  weeks  old, 
weighed  236  pounds  and  the  control 
calves  only  193 — a  22%  increase  in 
weight. 

Other  Antibiotics 

L.  L.  Rusoff,  dairy  nutritionist  at  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  sent  me 
the  results  of  various  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  there.  In  one  test  by  Rusoff  and 
A.  V.  Davis,  24  purebred  Jersey  and 
Holstein  newborn  calves  were  divided 
in  groups  for  tests.  At  16  weeks  those 
getting  aureomycin  had  had  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  1.4  pounds  while  the 
control  groups  average  gain  was  1.19 
pounds.  The  amount  of  feed  consumed 
per  pound  of  weight  gain  was  about 
the  same. 

Of  another  test  Rusoff  said,  “After 
four  weeks  the  calves  receiving  aureo¬ 
mycin  had  a  smooth  hair  coat  and 
sleek  solid  muscular  appearance  while 
the  others  were  rougher  in  appearance 
and  had  a  larger  middle.” 

In  other  weight-gain  tests  at  Kansas, 
calves  on  aureomycin  from  8  to  12 
weeks  of  age  gained  %  pound  more  a 
day.  At  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
groups  of  Holsteins  from  birth  to  12 
weeks  had  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.29  pounds  without  the  antibiotic  and 
1.57  pounds  with  it. 

Encouraging  to  dairymen  is  the  fact 
that  we’re  not  going  to  have  to  wait 
several  years  before  aureomycin  prod¬ 
ucts  are  available  for  our  calves.  This 
antibiotic  and  several  others  have  been 
used  for  some  time  in  poultry  and  hog 
feed  with  results  that  Dr.  Hugh  Riddell 
of  Vermont  University  calls  “one  of  the 
most  striking  advances  in  modern  live¬ 
stock  feeding.” 

Mixed  wiilt  Feed 

Tests  show  that  aureomycin  reduces 
scours,  increases  weight  gain  rate,  im¬ 
proves  physical  appearance  of  calves 
and  has  no  harmful  effects  even  with 
large  overdoses.  It’s  a  safe  bet  that  you 
will  be  able  to  get  calf  starters  and 
milk  substitutes  containing  aureomy¬ 
cin  within  a  month  or  two. 

Many  tests  are  being  carried  on  with 
other  antibiotics  to  check  their  ""affect 
on  scours  and  calf  growth  and  there 
are  bound  to  be  interesting  discoveries. 
However  at  present  aureomycin  seems 
to  be  the  outstanding  antibiotic  for 
both  faster  growth  and  control  of 
scours  in  calves.  The  product  contain¬ 
ing  it,  which  is  used  for  mixing  with 
calf  feeds  is  called  Aurofac. 

Antibiotics  (the  major  ones  are  peni¬ 
cillin,  aureomycin,  terramycin,  strepto¬ 
mycin,  and  Chloromycetin,  but  more 
than  300  have  been  named  since  the 
discovery  of  penicillin)  are  produced 
by  a  fermentation  process  and  the  resi¬ 
due  from  the  process  contains  some  of 
the  antibiotic  as  well  -as  Vitamin  B12. 
Aurofac  is  made  from  the  residue  of 
the  aureomycin  fermentation  process. 


BITE'S  OUT 
PLEASURE^  H.. 
MORE  TOBACCO  IN 


EVERY  TIN  I 


Prince  Albert's  patented*  "No-Bite 
process  means  real  smoking  comfort 
down  to  the  last  puff! 


♦Process  Patented  July  30.  1907 


R  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem.  X.  C. 


More  Men  Smoke 


Prince  Albert 


than  any  other  tobacco 


•  THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE  • 


BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BOYDS 
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”Train  Up  The  Child 
The  Way  He  Should  Go” 


FTER  months  of  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration,  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents  at  their  November  meet¬ 
ing  issued  a  statement  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  more  moral  and  spiritual  training 
in  the  schools.  At  the  beginning  of  another 
critical  year  in  the  lives  of  mankind,  it  is  fit- 
ting  to  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  and 
to  emphasize  the  suggestions  which  the  Re¬ 
gents  have  made. 

^  "An  editorial  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
commenting  upon  the  murder  of  American 
and  other  United  Nations  prisoners  of  war  by 
Chinese  and  North  Koreans,  says: 


“But  when  all  has  been  said,  and  when  every 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  brutal  and 
savage  nature  of  modern  total  war,  the  basic 
question  remains,  What  becomes  of  traditional 
standards  of  decency,  honor,  compassion  and 
respect  for  the  given  word  ?  ...  Of  course 
there  must  be  strength,  military  and  economic, 
the  ability  to  meet  the  challenge  of  force  with 
greater  force.  But  victory  of  civilized  values 
over  barbarism  can  be  won  only  through  the 
daily  exercise  of  the  civilized  virtues  now  meet¬ 
ing  thenyhardestt^tincenturiesJ* 


ONE  ONLY  has  to  look  around  right  here 
in  America  to  realize  how  far  all  spirit¬ 
ual  progress  lags  behind  our  marvelous  ma¬ 
terial  achievements.  One  only  has  to  ponder 
the  crime  wave,  the  sale  to  and  use  by  young 
people  of  drugs,  the  cheating  in  college  exam¬ 
inations,  the  “throwing"*  of  games  in  basket¬ 
ball  and  other  sports,  and,  above  all,  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  public  officials  in  government,  to 
realize  how  far  down  the  road  our  nation  has 
gone  in  the  loss  of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

Now,  there  are  three  basic  places  where 
these  values  can  be  taught.  The  first  place,  of 
course,  is  the  home.  The  second  is  the  church, 
and  the  third  is  in  the  schools.  It  is  apparent 
that  we  are  failing  in  all  of  these  places  to 
instill  in  the  minds  of  children  at  an  early  age 
the  truth  that  without  the  essentials  of  the 
spirit  there  can  be  nothing  else.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  America  became  a  great  country  was, 
as  the  Regents  point  out,  the  belief  of  our 
forefathers  in  and  dependence  on  Almighty 
God. 

firne  was  when  this  principle  was  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  opening  exercises  of  every  school 
in  the  land.  Then  sectarian  differences  crept 
in,  laws  were  enacted,  and  through  no  fault 
of  school  officials  or  teachers  such  spiritual 
exercises  were  omitted  from  almost  all  school 
programs  and  curricula. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Regents’ 
suggestion  is  purely  optional.  We  believe  in 
grass  roots  control  in  this  and  in  all  other 
matters.  It  is  up  to  you  as  parents,  as  mem¬ 


bers  of  boards  of  education,  superintendents, 
and  principals  what  you  do  and  how  you  do 
it.  But  don’t  forget  that  if  you  do  nothing  you 

are  far  behind  your  own  public,  for  there  has 
never  been  a  time  in  my  memory  when  the 
public  was  so  ready  for  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  to  emphasize  moral  and  spiritual  values 
as  it  is  now. 

F  COURSE  there  is  nothing  in  the  Re- 

gents’  statement  or  what  we  propose  that 
involves  any  problem  of  the  relation  of 
church  and  state  or  of  any  sectarian  differ- 


An  Editorial 

if  £.  R.  Ca&ttnan 


ences.  The  only  ones  who  should  be  opposed 
to  the  emphasis  on  teaching  our  children  our 
dependence  upon  Almighty  God  are  the  athe¬ 
ists,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  more 
this  group  opposes  it,  the  better  1  think  the 
program  must  be.  Of  course,  local  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  and  teachers  must  be  extremely 
Careful  not  to  use  any  prayers,  Bible  quota¬ 
tions  or  othejr  spiritual  material  which  would 
violate  the  beliefs  of  any  particular  faith. 
Emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  dependence  of  all  of  us  upon 
God,  the  Supreme  Being,  and  our  allegiance 
to  Him.  Any  religious  faith  that  objects  to  that 
kind  of  a  constructive  program  is  wrong. 

As  to  the  specific  material  which  can  be 
used,  suggestions  will  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Regents  and  the  Department  of  Education, 
but  you  will  not  need  these  suggestions  if  you 
follow  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Board 
of  Regents,  whose  membership  represents 
nearly  every  religious  faith. 

Now,  read  the  Regents’  statement  which 
follows,  and  then,  whether  you  are  a  parent, 
a  teacher  or  a  school  administrative  officer, 
give  constructive  thought  to  what  we  all  can 
do  to  put  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  man  a 
better  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

The  Ifcegenls’  Statement: 

“Belief  in  and  dependence  upon  Almighty 
God  was  the  very  cornerstone  upon  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  builded. 

“Our  State  Constitution  opens  with  these 
solemn  words:  ‘We,  the  People  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for 
our  Freedom,  in  order  to-  secure  its  blessings, 
do  establish  this  Constitution.’ 

“We  are  convinced  that  this  fundamental 


belief  and  dependence  of  the  American — al¬ 
ways  a  religious — people  is  the  best  security 
against  the  dangers  of  these  difficult  days.  In 
our  opinion,  the  securing  of  the  peace  and 
safety  of  our  country  and  our  State  against 
such  dangers  points  to  the  essentiality  of 
teaching  our  children,  as  set  forth  in  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence,  that  Almighty 
God  is  their  Creator,  and  that  by  Him  they 
have  been  endowed  with  their  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

“WE  BELIEVE  that  at  the  commencement 
of  each  school  day  the  act  of  allegiance  to  the 
Flag  might  well  be  joined  with  this  act  of 
reverence  to  God:  ‘Almighty  God,  we  ack¬ 
nowledge  our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and  we 
beg  Thy  blessings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our 
teachers  and  our  Country.’ 

“WE  BELIEVE  that  the  school  day  thus 
started  might  well  include  specific  programs 
stressing  the  moral  and  spiritual  heritage 
which  is  America’s,  the  trust  which  our  pion¬ 
eering  ancestors  placed  in  Almighty  God, 
their  gratitude  to  Him  from  Whom  they  free¬ 
ly  and  frequently  acknowledged  came  their 
blessings  and  their  freedom  and  their  abid¬ 
ing  belief  in  the  free  way  of  life  and  in  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  based  upon 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  fatherhood  of 
their  Creator,  Almighty  God,  Whom  they 
loved  and  reverenced  in  diverse  wavs. 

j 

“WE  BELIEVE  that  thus  constantly  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  basic  truth  of  their  existence 
and  inspired  by  the  example  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  our  children  will  find  all  their  studies 
brought  into  focus  and  accord,  respect  for 
lawful  authority  and  obedience  to  law  will  be 
the  natural  concomitant  of  their  growth,  and 
each  of  them  will  be  properly  prepared  to 
follow  the  faith  of  his  or  her  father,  as  he  or 
she  receives  the  same  at  mother’s  knee,  by 
father’s  side,  and  as  such  faith  is  expounded 
and  strengthened  for  them  by  his  or  her  re¬ 
ligious  leaders. 

“WE  BELIEVE  that  thus  the  school  will 
fulfill  its  high  function  of  supplementing  the 
training  of  the  home,  ever  intensifying  in  the 
child  that  love  for  God,  for  parents  and  for 
home  which  is  the  mark  of  true  character 
training  and  the  sure  guarantee  of  a  country’s 
welfare. 

“WE  BELIEVE  that  such  is  the  best  wav 
of  insuring  that  this  Government  and  our  way 
of  life  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

'  “WE  BELIEVE  that  this  Statement  will  be 
subscribed,  to  by  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  and  we  call  upon  all  of  them  to  aid  in 
giving  life  to  our  program.” 
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Let’s  Make  Some  Plans  for  1952 

/ 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

caution.  Before  the  years  of  price  supports,  a  year  of  good  potato  prices  was 
almost  invariably  followed  by  heavy  planting  and  low  prices.  Don’t  overplant 
potatoes  in  1952! 

SUPPLIES:  There  will  be  shortages  of  some  supplies.  It’s  true  that  buy- 
em—mmam mmmmmmmm  ing  early  won’t  increase  the  supply,  but  it  is  likely  to  get  the 
supplies  in  the  hands  of  those  of  you  who  can  make  best  use  of  them! 

Bwy  what  you  need  when  you  can  get  it  and  store  it  on  the  farm.  Don’t  buy 
more  than  you'need  and  deprive  some' other  farmer.  We  refer  to  fertilizer,  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides,  fencing,  twine*  repair  parts,  apple  boxes  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

LABOR;  Farm  help  will  be  short.  It  will  beoome  more  difficult  to  get  and 
keep  draft  deferments,  and  high  industrial  wages  will  lure  some 
men  to  the  city.  ^ 

Good  help  can  be  kept  by  improved  living  conditions,  by  liberal  privileges  in 
the  form,  of  vegetables,  fruit,  milk  and  eggs,  and  by  more  pay  if  deserved. 

There  is  no  profit  in  losing  a  man  and  then  finding  that  you  are  paying  more 
money  for  a  man  with  less  ability. 

ATTITUDES:  It’s  easy  these  days  to  become  pessimistic,  but  we  have 

to  live  in  the  world  as  we  find  it.  It  seems  logical,  there¬ 
fore,  to  fight  for  our  beliefs  and  against  those  things  we  know  are  bad  for 
agriculture  and  for  America,  but  without  letting  our  dispositions  “curdle”  if 
we  do  not  succeed  in  changing  everything  to  suit  our  pattern. 


GOVERNMENT:  We  are  too  much  controlled  by  those  who  should  serv  e 

US.  What  happens  off  the  farm  Can  Well  affect  your 
returns  as  much  or  more  than  the  plans  you  make  and  carry  out.  The  desire  for 
votes  influences  governmental  action  too  much,  when  “the  greatest  good  to 
all”  should  be  the  guiding  star.  Never  forget  that  consumers  outnumber  food 
producers  about  6  to  1.  Inevitably  the  consumer  gets  most  consideration  in 
legislative  halls.  ,  . 

Government  is  too  big.  attempts  too  many  “programs,”  is  inefficient,  is  guid¬ 
ed  by  political  consideration,  and  when  one  party  is  in  control  too  long  there 
is  dishonesty.  Government  can  be  “whittled  down”  when  a  majority  of  voters 
decides  such  action  is  essential  and  insists  that  it  be  done. 

But  farmers  must  get  their  own  house  in  order  before  they  can  effectively 
demand  retrenchment  by  government  in  other  fields.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
ponder  the  facts  and  decide  what  you  want.  We  think  the  facts  emphasize  the 
absolute  necessity  for: 

1.  Revamping  and  reducing  the  funds  spent  in  the  name  of  “conservation,” 
especially  for  those  things  a  farmer  should  and  wall  do  for  himself.  In  our 
opinion,  one  agency  should  handle  all  soil  conservation  efforts. 

2.  Reducing  price  supports  to  a  lower  level  where  they  will  be  insurance 
against  disaster  but  where  they  will  not  encourage  unneeded  production. 

3.  Making  a  steadfast  fight  against  attempts  to  put  subsidies  on  farm 
products. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  it  was  stated  that  the  budget  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
about  $600,000  for  every  agricultural  county  in  the  country.  Do  you  think  that 
it  is  worth  that  much  in  your  county?  If  not,  isn’t  the  proper  course  to  bring 
pressure  to  cut  out  some  of  the  non-essentials  entirely  rather  than  eventually 
to  apply  a  blanket  percentage  reduction  to  all  activities  of  the  Department 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad  ? 

AAIMAL  AGRICULTURE:  The  Northeast  is  a  natural  grass  coun- 

try;  grass  and  livestock  go  together,  yet 
the  agriculture  of  the  Northeast  is  diversified.  Fruit,  vegetables,  potatoes  and 
poultry,  all  Iiave  their  successful  followers.  However,  caution  seems  like  the 
best  course  when  it  comes  to  plowing  up  good  meadows  and  pastures  to  grow 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


MY  NEIGHBOR  says  he  hates  to 
see  another  new  year  come,  by  gee. 
He  claims  that  his  best  days  are  past 
and  now  each  year  may  be  his  last;  so 
January  first  to  him  is  just  one  more 
reminder  grim  that  he  ain’t  got  much 
time  at  all  before  he  hears  the  final 
call.  This  attitude  affects  the  way  poor 
neighbor  struggles  thru  each  day;  he 
lives  just  for  the  years  gone  by  and 
doesn’t  even  make  a  try  to  see  what 
might  yet  be  ahead,  for  him  the  future 
holds  just  dread. 

To  me  it’s  nothing  but  a  crime  to 
see  a  feller  marking  time;  I  cannot 
understand  a  dope  who  just  sits  back 
and  gives  up  hope.  Sure,  like  neighbor, 
I  don’t  lack  an  inclination  to  look 
back  upon  the  life  that  I’ve  been  thru 
and  on  the  things  I’ve  tried  to  do.  But 
tho  it  may  be  gettin’  late,  I  still  find  I 
can  hardly  wait  to  see  what  each  new 
day  will  bring,  and  ev’ry  new  year 
makes  me  sing  because,  however  good 
the  rest,  the  time  that’s  left  could  be 
the  best.  Just  ’cause  my  life  is  almost  done  don’t  mean  I  must  quit  having 
fun;  ,why,  if  I’ve  got  just  one  day  yet,  I  wouldn’t  miss  it  on  a  bet. 
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Controls 


apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples  and  peaches, 
California  blight  of  peaches,  brown  rot  and 
blossom  blight  of  peaches,  peach  leaf 
curl,  cherry  leaf  spot  and  other  fungous 
diseases.  Phygon-XL  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  potent  non-mercurial  fungicide  com¬ 
mercially  available. 


Results: 


increased  yields  of  top-quality  apples  and 
stone  fruits. 


extremely  low  cost  per  acre,  very  easy  to 
apply,  compatible  with  most  commonly  used 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  harmless  to 
pollen  and  bees.  *U.S.  Pat.  No.  2,349,772 

Consult  your  local  experiment  station  for  recommended 

dosages,  spray  schedules  and  customary  safety  measures. 

Write  for  free  Phygon-XL  Bulletin  #3  to: 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY-^ 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

manufacturers  of  seed  protectants  — Spergon,  Spergon-DDT, 
Spergon-SL,  Spergon-DDT-SL,  Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phy- 
gon  Naugets,  Phygon -XL- DDT,  Thiram  Naugets  — fungicides 
—Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-XL—  insecticides  —  Synklor-48-E, 
Synklor-50-W  — fungicide-insecticides  — Spergon  Gladiolus 
Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust  —  miticides  —  Aramite. 
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A  Ford  Tractor  is 
always  worth  more! 


GREATER  VALUE  WHEN  NEW... 
LESS  "TO  ROOF  WHEN  YOU  TRADE 


What  the  Name  "FORD" 
an  a  Tractor  Means  to  You ! 

tew  First  Cost 

tew  Operating  Cost 

Good  Service  Everywhere 

Parts  Always  Available 

Modern  Design  and 
Engineering 

Quality  Clear  Through 

Top  Value  at  Trade-In  Time 


CantseemJojfPJ 
used  fodJ*f°r 


A  tractor  must  cut  costs  as  well 
as  save  you  labor;  must  .stand  up 
in  value  as  well  as  in  perform¬ 
ance.  So  a  first  thing  to  consider 
is  its  investment  value  when 
trade-in  time  comes. 

A  Ford  Tractor  is  always  worth 
more  — a  major  reason  for  its 
popularity.  For  all  its  extra  value 
features,  it  is  priced  as  much  as 
S500  less  than  other  leading  two- 
plow  tractors  with  comparable 
equipment.  It  is  worth  more  over 
the  years  because  of  its  power 
and  economy— its  operating  ease 
and  speed— the  great  variety  of 
jobs  it  can  do. 

So,  as  farmers  everywhere 
know,  a  Ford  Tractor  is  easy  to 
trade  or  sell— a  really  good  one 
to  have  at  trade-in  time.  Because, 
it’s  a  Ford.  Remember  this!  And 
to  find  out  all  the  Ford  name 
means  in  a  tractor,  see  your 
nearby  Ford  Tractor  dtealer. 

FORD  TRACTOR  POWER 
and  DEARBORN  IMPLEMENTS 

...the  ideal  working  combination 

Dearborn  Implements  are  designed  to 
team  with  the  Ford  Tractor  to  give  you 
taster,  easier,  more  economical  opera¬ 
tion  and  better  work  on  a  surprisingly 
wide  variety  of  jobs.  Let  your  nearby 
Ford  Tractor  dealer  prove  what  a  Ford 
Tractor  can  do  for  you  — by  an  actual 
demonstration  on  your  farm. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

Ng!iona/  Marketing  Organisation  for  the 
Ford  T factor  and  Dearborn  farm  Equipment 
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Some  Experience  with 
Hormones  on  Apples 


By  DAN  DALRYMPLE 


HOR  A  number  of  years,  apple 
growers  have  been  using  Nap- 
thalene  Acetic  Acid  as  well  as 
some  other  materials  to  keep 
the  apples  on  the  trees  until  they  get 
more  color  and  until  the  picking  gang 
gets  to  them.  Before  that,  thousands 
of  bushels  used  to  be  shaken  to  the 
ground  by  winds  and  small  hurricanes, 
and  sometimes  without  wind. 

Growers  and  research  workers  soon 
observed  that  the  hormones  stopped 
drop,  but  had  a  definitely  ripening  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  fruit.  In  other  words,  the 
fruit  colored  and  hung  on  but  ripened 
up  fast.  The  more  material  you  put  on, 
the  more  they  ripened. 

With  McIntosh,  in  particular,  some 
fruits  ripened  ahead  of  others.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  hormones  with  increasing 
nitrates  for  bigger  fruit  and  heavier 
yields  was  especially  bad.  When  these 
apples  were  mixed  in  with  the  less  ma¬ 
ture  fruit,  they  tended  to  ripen  all 
apples  and  shorten  their  storage  life. 

As  the  trees  grew  bigger  and  thick¬ 
er,  the  apples  colored  less  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  leave  the  fruit  on  the  trees 
for  added  color  increased  their  ripen¬ 
ing  to  a  dangerous  point.  Buyers  com¬ 
plained  about  big,  soft,  but  well-color¬ 
ed  McIntosh  that  bruised  very  easily. 

% 

(Vootl  in  Small  Donon 

Three  years  ago  a  new  material, 
2-4-5  TP,  made  its  appearance.  This 
material  has  a  more  pronounced  rip¬ 
ening  and  coloring  effect  than  NAA. 
It  has  the  very  distinct  advantage  that 
Prdinarily  it  has  to  be  applied  only 
once  to  cany  a  McIntosh  crop  through 
the  normal  picking  season.  However, 
there  are  always  those  who,  because  a 
medicine  works  well,  take  twice  as 
much  of'  it,  expecting  twice  as  good 
results.  A  large  number  of  people 
around  the  Slate  applied  the  maximum 
dosage  at  the  longest  time  before  pick¬ 
ing  on  too  large  a  percentage  of  their 
fruit.  Others  did  not  notice  that  they 
had  fairly  heavy  mite  damage  to  the 
leaves.  Hormones  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  mite  injured  trees.  A  few 
others  did  not  have  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  for  no  explainable  reason. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  some 
McIntosh  werte  considerably  over-rip¬ 
ened.  split  open  on  the  tree  and  were 
hard  to  handle.  There  were  also  some 
cases  where  the  material  did  not  hold 
the  apples  on  the  trees  as  long  as  ex¬ 
pected.  Apparently  the  effect  ran  out 
before  the  heavy  wind  storms  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  or  where  the  trees 
lacked  some  chemical  element. 

Several  growers  have  remarked  to 
me  as  a  result  of  their  poor  experience 
that  they  “never  wanted  to  see  the 
stuff  oh  their  farm  again.”  Others  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  it.  Those  most 
satisfied  had  a  maximum  of  sticking 


and  a  minimum  of  ripening  by  putting 
about  10  or  15  parts  per  million  of 
2-4-5  TP  (such  as  color-set),  about  a 
week  before  harvest. 

The  new  material  was  very  spectac¬ 
ular  on  early  McIntosh,  bringing  this 
touchy  variety  through  to  a  uniform 
harvest  vof  beautifully-colored,  well- 
matured  apples.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  difficulties  with  this  variety  except 
that  a  few  apples  split  which  otherwise 
would  probably  have  dropped  off. 

It  appears  that  the  material  is 
equally  beneficial  on  Baldwin.  Several 
orchards  I  checked  on  had  beautifully 
colored  Baldwins  and  very  successfully 
held  on  the  trees  with  apparently  no 
effect  on  the  maturity  (this  will  have 
to  be  checked  next  spring).  Baldwin 
is  very  tricky  at  harvest  time.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  bad  as  McIntosh  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  drop  before  it  colors,  and  it 
has  been  suffering  considerably  with 
competition  of  red  sports  of  Rome,  in 
the  market  place.  If  the  material  does 
not  ripen  the  Baldwin  too  much,  it 
may  bring  this  old  variety  back. 

I  personally  was  not  as  well  pleased 
with  2-4-5  TP  on  Wealthy  as  on  early 
and  late  McIntosh  or  Baldwin.  The 
color  was  not  right  for  some  reason. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  used  the  mater¬ 
ial  on  Golden  Delicious  with  excellent 
results  this  fall.  Finish  and  color  were 
perfect. 

Professors  Bob  Smock  and  M.  B. 
Hoffman  of  Cornell  have  been  trying 
a  ripening  inhibitor  this  summer.  This 
material  is  a  maleic  hydrazide  which 
I  understand,  is  sometimes  used  to 
keep  grass  from  growing  too  fast.  This 
is  mixed  in  with  the  hormone  and  does 
not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  hor¬ 
mone  in  checking  drop,  but  cuts  down 
on  the  x’ipening  effect  about  one  half, 
even  when  the  hormone  is  used  2  or  3 
weeks  before  harvest. 

Materials  XhmI  More  Trial 

I  was  guilty  myself  of  using  the  ma¬ 
terial  a  little  more  freely  than  was  jus¬ 
tified  with  the  figures  we  had,  because 
it  looked  so  good.  My  own  results  were 
very  satisfactory  but  I  apparently  was 
luckier  than  some  of  my  neighbors  and 
some  of  those  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
who  had  warm  weather  and  an  early 
season.  Everything  that  was  written 
about  the  material  urged  caution  in  its 
use,  but  growers  tend  to  take  chances. 
We  take  so  many  chances  anyway  that 
one  more  does  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence.  However,  we  should  not  be  criti¬ 
cal  about  our  research  people  when  the 
chances  we  take  do  not  work  out. 

Pros  and  cons  of  tire  subject  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  at  the  winter 
meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  January  16,  17  and 
18  at  Rochester,  and  January  23,  24 
and  25  at  Kingston. 


How  would  yew  like  *©  rood,  digest  and  obey  the  pile  of  government  regulation? 
shown  here?  They  were  received  from  the  OPS  and  MPA  IN  SIX  MONTHS  by  executive 
director  Walter  T.  Woodcock  of  the  Greater  Alton,  III.,  Association  of  Commerce.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  big  a  pile  the  regulations  affecting  farmers  would 
make,  and  to  try  to  figure  out  what  farmer  or  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent  could  read 
and  digest  thchi  let  alone  put  them  into  practice! 


When  plowing  is  tough,  Farmall 
Super  C  tractor  pull- power  really  saves 
you  time  and  money.  That’s  ‘because  the 
Super  C’s  ideal  power-weight  ratio  gives 
you  sure-pull  traction  to  do  more  work. 
The  lugging  power  of  the  Super  C’s 
thrifty  valve  -  in  -  head  engine  keeps  the 
plow  moving  steadily  ahead. 

In  field  test  after  field  test,  Super  C 
owners  have  proved  that  they  can  do 


their  plowing  and  save  up  to  25%  on 
fuel,  compared  with  other  tractors  of 
similar  size  and  horsepower. 

Find  out  for  yourself,  on  your  farm, 
how  you  can  do  better  plowing  at  low 
cost  this  spring  .  .  .  with  the  Farmall 
Super  C  and  McCormick  2 -furrow,  di¬ 
rect-connected  No.  C-295-A  plow  with 
Plow  Chief  bottoms.  Plow  8  to  10  acres 
a  day  ...  up  to  8  inches  deep. 


Be  ready  for  your  big  crop  year  ahead.  See  your  International  Harvester  dealer 
about  delivering  a  McCormick  Farmall  Super  C  and  the  size  and  type  of 
McCormick  plow  that’s  right  for  you  and  your  acres.  You'll  start  the  best 
seedbed  you’ve  ever  had  to  help  you  produce  more. 


INTERNATIONAL 


You  do  quality  plowing.  You  can  plow  rough  land 
evenly  on  contour  or  straightaway,  cover  trash  better,  back 
into  corners  for  a  more  thorough  and  complete  job  of 
plowing  with  the  McCormick  direct-connected  plow.  The 
close-coupled  plow  follows  the  natural  line  of  draft.  You 
can  change  the  plowing  depth  instantly,  by  merely  mov» 
ing  the  hydraulic  Touch-Control  lever  forward  or  back. 


Easy  to  level  .  .  .  right  from  the  tractor  seat.  Use  the 
convenient  hand  crank,  either  standing  still  or  on  the  go. 
It’s  easy  to  adjust  the  plow  — when  you’re  plowing  on  the 
contour,  opening  up  a  field,  coming  back  on  the  second 
furrow,  or  finishing  dead  furrows. 


End  share  sharpening  forever  . . .  save  money,  too  . . . 
with  easy-to-change  Spearhead  points  on  the  Plow  Chief 
bottoms  of  your  McCormick  plow.  Repoint  your  plow  in 
five  minutes  or  less.  Plow  Chief  bottoms,  with  Spearhead 
points,  go  down  fast,  and  stay  down,  give  good  trash 
coverage  at  ALL  plowing  speeds. 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  thems&lves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  , 
Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers.  General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Whether  you  use  your  tract 

logging 

OR  GRADING 


of  yourtractor  with 

motor  oils 


SINCLAIR 


locol  Sinclair  Representative 


Phone  or 


GOLDEN  DELIGHT  MUSK  ME  LON 
All  America  Bron26  Medal  1352 


HARRIS  SEEDS— | 

For  Tough  Growing  Conditions 
PLANT  GOLDEN  DELIGHT 

Particularly  welcome  in  areas  wiiere  muskmelons  are  difficult 
'to  grow,  is  this  new  variety.  Even  under  adverse  growing  con¬ 
ditions  it  produces  vigorous  vines  which  bear  abundant  early 
crops.  Texture  of  the  deep,  bright  orange  flesh  is  smooth,  firm 
and  fine  grained;  flavor  is  deliciously  sweet,  “musky”  and 
“mouth  watering.” 

Golden  Delight  is  well  worth  a  trial  by  home  and  market 
gardeners. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

23  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

19  52  CATALOG  now  Aeadij  — 


New  Grass -Growing  Ideas 


HE  last  few  years  have  seen 
some  new  ideas  and  practices 
on  an  old  problem — that  of 
growing  enough  grass  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  herd  with  sufficient  roughage, 
summer  and  winter.  So  far  as  pastures 
are  concerned,  the  old  idea  \tfas  to  use 
lime  and  commercial  fertilizer  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  pasture  in  the  early  spring 
and  late  fall  and  then  to  grow  some  an¬ 
nual  grass  such  as  millet  or  sudan 
grass  to  fill  in  the  dry  spell  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer. 

The  new  idea  is  to  have  enough  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
which  usually  means  there  will  be  too 
much  in  the  spring.  This  oversupply  is 
handled  very  simply  by  cutting  it  and 
putting  it  in  the  silo  to  be  used  if  your 
plans  for  enough  in  the  summer  fall  a 
little  short;  or,  if  you  have  enough 
summer  pasture,  to  feed  during  the 
winter  season. 

New  Viewpoint 

That  is  a  big  change  in  the  point  of 
view  from  former  years  and  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  new  practices,  has  made 
possible  one  of  the  biggest  advances  in 
dairying.  What  brought  about  this  point 
of  view  and  how  is  it  put  into  practice  ? 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of 
^  commercial  fertilizer.  In  the 
early  days  of  pasture  improve¬ 
ment,  much  was  said  about  use  of 
superphosphate  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  white  clover.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  the  dairyman  who  became  in¬ 
terested  in  pasture  improvement  put 
super”  on  the  poorest  hill  pasture  he 
had.  In  some  cases  the  improvement 
was  startling,  but  it  was  still  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass-white  clover  pasture 
which  gave  practically  no  grazing  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  In  other 
cases,  the  results  were  disappointing. 

Fertilizer  as  a  tool  for  improving 
pasture  also  has  developed  some  new 
ideas.  A  complete  fertilizer  is  now  used, 
or  at  least  one  containing  both  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash.  More  attention  has 
been  paid  to  providing  the  lime  needs 
of  the  soil  before  fertilizer  is  added, 
and  in  some  cases  fertile  fields  former¬ 
ly  in  cultivated  crops  are  now  used  for 
pasture.  The  emphasis  is  now  on  im¬ 
proving  the  best  land  for  pasture 
rather  than  the  poorest. 

Second,  there  is  a  development 
—or  at  least  a  better  apprecia- 
tion — of  new  grasses  and  leg¬ 
umes.  One  of  the  first  of  the  newer  per¬ 
ennial  legumes  was  ladino  clover  which 
is  still  close  to  the  top  as  a  pasture 
plant  on  fertile  land.  Another  is  birds- 
foot  trefoil  which  has  given  outstand¬ 
ing  results  over  a  wide  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  is  recognized  as  being  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  land  that  cannot 
be  easily  re-seeded.  Among  the  grasses 
is  brome  grass  and  along  with  it  there 
has  been  renewed  appreciation  of  or¬ 
chard  grass,  once  considered  pretty 
close  to  worthless. 

Third,  is  the  matter  of  manage- 
ment.  These  days  on  a  good 
dairy  farm  there  is  often  no 
clear  dividing  line  between  what’s  pas¬ 
ture  and  what’s  meadow.  The  meadow 
may  be  mowed  early  and  put  in  the 
silo  with  two  ideas  in  mind: 

1.  To  provide  grass  silage  at  a  time 
when  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  into  dry 
hay. 

2.  To  get  the  grass  off  and  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  second  gi’owth 
which  can  be  pastured  off  when  it  is 
badly  needed  in  late  July  and  August. 

Also  under  the  head  of  management 
is  the  idea  of  rotating  pastures  by 
separating  fields  with  temporary  elec¬ 
tric  fences  and  allowing  cows  to  graze 
alternately,  thus  giving  better  grazing 
to  the  herd  while  permitting  a  rest  pe¬ 
riod  for  grasses  to  recover  and  make 
good  growth. 


Many  dairymen  have  grasped  these 
new  theories  and  practices  of  growing 
hay  and  roughage,  and  they  are  doing 
a  remarkable  job  —  a  job  which  has 
been  well  promoted  by  contests— one  of 
the  earliest  being  in  the  New  England 
States.  Other  dairymen  are  a  bit  slow¬ 
er  to  attempt  new  practices,  sometimes 
because  they  do  not  have  a  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  possibilities  of  grass 
farming,  possibilities  which  can  be 
partly  visualized  by  knowing  good 
dairymen  who  do  not  throw  money 
away  but  who  are  willing  to  spend  $50 
or  more  to  improve  an  acre  of  pasture. 

—  a. a.  —  -H.L.C. 

11.  B.  MUNGER  RETIRES 

H.  B.  Munger,  widely  known  to 
Northeast  farmers  and  agricultural 
leaders,  is  retiring  January  4  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Springfield  and  is  moving  to 
his  farm  in  Genesee  County,  New 
York.  Elected  to  this  position  in  1947, 
Mr.  Munger  has  served  jointly  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Federal  Land  Bank,  Fed¬ 
eral  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  Produc¬ 
tion  Credit  Corporation,  and  Spring- 
field  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  Prior  to 
this  he  was  president  of  the  Production 
Credit  Corporation  of  Springfield  from 
1935  to  1947,  and  has  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
since  1925  when  he  was  appointed  a 
Land  Bank  appraiser. 

Under  his  leadership  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  toward  in¬ 
creasing  farmer  ownership  of  farm 
credit  cooperatives.  At  the  present 
time,  The  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield,  through  61  local  national 
farm  loan  associations,  is  providing 
long-term  farm  mortgage  credit  to 
more  than  20,000  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east.  In  addition,  the  Production  Credit 
System,  through  its  35  local  production 
credit  associations,  serves  the  short¬ 
term  credit  needs  of  about  20,000  farm¬ 
ers.  The  Springfield  Bank  for  Coopera¬ 
tives  serves  many  additional  farmers 
through  its  loans  to  other  farmer-own¬ 
ed  cooperatives. 

Northeast  farmers  and  farmer  co¬ 
operatives  have  borrowed  approximate¬ 
ly  $150,000,000  through  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  of  Springfield 
during  the  past  year,  and  total  loans 
outstanding  amount  to  approximately 
$155,000,000.  They  now  own  capital 
stock  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  in 
the  local  district  units.  The  Federal 
Land  Bank  has  repaid  all  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  capital  in  its  capital  stock 
and  now,  together  with  14  of  the  35 
production  credit  associations  in  the 
Northeast,  is  completely  farmer  owned. 

“Hi”  Munger  will  be  missed  by  his 
fellow  employees  and  farmer  associ¬ 
ates.  He  is  leaving  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit,  but  back  on  his  farm  in  Gene¬ 
see  County  much  of  his  time  will  still 
be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Peabody  Elected 

Myron  C.  Peabody  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
four  farm  credit  units  comprising  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  of  Spring- 
field,  effective  January  7,  1952. 

Mr.  Peabody  who  has  been  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  The  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield  since  May  1923  has  served 
the  Bank  as  assistant  treasurer, 
assistant  vice  president,  vice  president, 
and  on  May  1,  1949,  he  became  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president. 

Carroll  B.  Hutchins  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  executive  vice 
president  of  The  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Springfield,  to  succeed  Myron  C. 
Peabody.  The  directors  also  announced 
the  promotion  of  Harold  F.  Johnson 
from  secretary  to  vice  president  and 
secretary.  Both  actions  of  the  Land 
Bank  board  are  to  be  effective  January 
7,  1952. 


LIVEWEIGHT 


TRACTION 


gives  farming  a  real  boost 


p0VVEK’ SHIFT 

rear  wheels 


Engine  power  spaces  rear 
wheels  instantly  for  any 
width  rows  or  furi'ows. 
Power  spacing  and  A-C 
Quick-Hitch  Implements 
shorten  get-ready  time  to 
minutes. 

TWO-CLUTCH  control 
gives  “extra-engine*’  con¬ 
venience  for  all  power 
take-off  work.  Auxiliary 
hand  clutch  stops  for¬ 
ward  motion  while  power 
line  remains  live  Option¬ 
al  on  CA  (above) ;  stand¬ 
ard  on  WD  (right)* 


Now  you  can  smile  when  the  farming  load  is  heavy 
and  your  field  work  calls  for  more  power.  Feel  the 
surging  pull  in  your  CA  or  WD  Tractor  when  live- 
weight  traction  takes  hold!  It’s  almost  like  having 
a  neighbor’s  tractor  come  in  and  help  you  out. 

The  hydraulic  TRACTION  BOOSTER  in  the 
Allis- Chalmers  C  A  and  WD  Tractors  changes  dead¬ 
weight  to  weight.  Weight  of  both  tractor  and 
implement  is  automatically  shifted  to  bear  down  on 
the  drive  wheels  when  the  soil  is  stubborn  and  the 
tillage  is  tough. 

The  automatic  TRACTION  BOOSTER  reduces 
fuel-wasting  wheel  slippage  and  tire  wear.  It  en¬ 
ables  you  to  do  drawbar  jobs  with  mounted  tools 
that  would  normally  require  a  heavier  tractor. 

Libeweight  traction  means  lower  costs,  better 
farming,  and  higher  yields  for  you.  Ask  your  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealer  to  demonstrate  this  new  principle 
in  farm  power. 


Both  CA  (above)  and  WD  (left)  have  b-speed  trans¬ 
mission,  built-in  hydraulic  system,  hydraulic  shock- 
absorber  seat,  low-pitch  muffler,  power  take-off,  pulley 
(optional  on  WD) ,  lights,  battery,  starter .  Available  in 
3  practical  styles :  ( t)  with  dual  front  wheels ,  (?,)  single 
front  wheel,  and  (3)  wide  adjustable  front  arle. 
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St.  uwetice  “Peutwie 

By  DON  HUDDLESTON 


WINNERS  OF  THE  GOLD  AWARD.  Front  row, 
left  to  right:  Douglas  Newby,  Morristown; 
Carlton  E.  Patterson,  Heuvelton;  Hubert  Mat¬ 
thews,  Pierrepont;  Lyal  McDougall,  Massena; 
Lloyd  Matott,  Canton;  Arthur  Ames,  Canton; 
and  Clinton  Matott,  Canton- 

Second  Row:  Henry  H.  Smith,  Gouverneur; 
Douglas  White,  Heuvelton;  Howard  Rounds, 
Depeyster;  Paul  Evans,  Canton;  Truman  Evans, 
Canton;  George  A.  Cook,  Nicholville;  and 
Wilber  Scott,  Lawrenceville. 


Third  Row:  Roger  Bouchard,  Morristown; 
Raymond  Pearson,  Canton;  Wendell  Jones, 
Edwards;  Raymond  Greene,  Waddington;  Ber¬ 
nard  Carkner,  Madrid;  Michael  J.  Cryderman, 
Madrid;  and  Gerald  R.  Allen,  Sr.,  Rossie- 

Not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken 
were:  Ross  and  Jerry  Durant,  Morristown; 
Fred  D-  Reed,  Hermon;  Vincent  Mitchell,  Heu¬ 
velton;  Paul  A.  Toomey,  Canton;  John  W. 
Mitchell,  Heuvelton;  and  David  L.  Pierce, 
Lisbon. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  GREEN  ACRES  COM¬ 
MITTEEMEN.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  William 
T.  Long,  Head  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
New  York  State  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  at  Canton;  Howard  Whitmore,  Can¬ 
ton;  Howard  Felt,  Ogdensburg;  John  Sipher, 
Gouverneur,  General  Chairman;  John  Vail, 
North  Lawrence,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 


Second  Row:  Paul  Fishel,  Macomb;  T.  Lester 
Rawlins,  Canton;  Clisson  Brown,  Canton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Technical  Committee;  Ralph  King, 
Canton;  Roy  D.  Gibbs,  Gouverneur. 

Third  Row:  Floyd  Felton,  Canton;  Henry 
Smith,  Gouverneur;  and  Emerson  H.  H.  Smith, 
Gouverneur. 

Several  were  unable  to  be  present  when 
the  picture  was  taken. 


PLAQUE  WINNERS— Front 
row,  left  to  right:  Harold 
J.  Prairie,  Jr.,  Lawrence¬ 
ville;  Theodore  P.  Gibson, 
Canton;  and  John  Sipher, 
Gouverneur,  general 
chairman  of  the  Green 
Pastures  Contest. 

Second  row:  Ray  Bend¬ 
er,  Essex  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent,  Guest  speak¬ 
er;  James  E.  McNeil,  Lis¬ 
bon;  Richard  Byrns  and 
his  father,  Alton  Byrns, 
Fowler. 


S  ONE  method  of  promoting  better  rough- 
age,  a  Green  Pastures  Contest  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
Dairy  Commodity  Committee  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  industrial,  business  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions.  More  than  85  contributors  donated  money  and 
time  to  make  the  event  a  success,  including  such 
groups  as  banks  and  other  credit  agencies,  milk 
companies;  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer  dealers;  farm 
machinery  dealers,  granges,  schools,  breed,  clubs, 
teachers  of  agriculture,  government  agencies,  news¬ 
papers,  radio  stations,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Contestants  were  required  to  keep  records  dur¬ 
ing  the  pasture  season  from  May  1  to  October  1. 
Information  asked  for  included  a  report  of  the 
number  of  cows  pastured,  pounds  of  milk  delivered 
to  the  milk  plant,  and  the  pounds  of  hay,  silage 
and  grain  fed  during  the  period. 

From  the  records,  the  judges  estimated  the 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  per  cow  secured 
from  pasture.  They  were  also  able  to  study  the 
progress  each  contestant  had  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  improved  pasture  program. 

A  total  of  383  St.  Lawrence  County  farmers  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  contest,  and  113  submitted  completed 
records  at  the  end  of  the  season.  However,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  program  have  gone  far  beyond  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  This  is  indicated  by  the  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  has  been  apparent  around  the 
county  this  past  summer. 

A  quick  look  at  the  top  four  winners  indicates 
that  all  four  had  improved  permanent  pasture  a.nd 
practiced  aftermath  grazing.  Three  had  ladino  pas¬ 
ture,  three  had  birdsfoot  trefoil,  and  all  four  had 
one  or  the  other.  Two  grazed  some  first  growth 
meadow,  and  one  had  Sudan.  Two  men  kept  the 
milking  herd  separated  from  young  stock. 

All  four  men  have  an  established  fertility  pro¬ 
gram  and  kept  lime  and  fertilizer  records.  Two  out 
of  four  kept  grazing  records.  All  four  had  plenty 
of  shade,  and  an  adequate  water  supply,  and  the 
pasture  plots  were  located  close  to  the  buildings. 
Three  out  of  four  clipped  their  pastures,  and  all 
four  practiced  rotation  grazing. 

Winners  of  the  Contest  were  honored  at  a  round¬ 
up  in  Madill  Hall  on  the  campus  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Can¬ 
ton  on  November  28. 

More  than  325  people  came  out  to  enjoy  the 
round-up  and  to  honor  those  who  had  successfully 
completed  the  contest. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Ray  Bender, 
Essex  County  Agricultural  Agent  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Agents. 


It  takes  a  heap  of  taxes  to  educate  a  kid.  Schools, 
teachers,  books  and  buses  run  into  a  lot  of  money.  As 
a  taxpayer,  you’ll  be  interested  to  know  that  the  rail- 
rdads  pick  up  the  school  tax  bill  for  750,000  young 
Americans. 

And  in  addition  to  sending  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  children  to  school  every  year,  railroad  taxes  do  a 
lot  more.  Parks,  fire  and  police  departments,  sewage 
disposal  —  name,  a  public  project,  and  railroad  taxes 
helped  pay  for  it!  Your  community  benefits  right  now 
from  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads. 


And  there’s  another  fact  about  the  railroads  which 
is  even  more  important  to  you,  as  a  taxpayer.  The 
railroads  pay  their  own  way  in  every  way.  They  pay 
every  nickel  of  the  cost  of  everything  they  use. 

What’s  so  extraordinary  about  this?  Just  that  it's 
true  of  no  other  form  of  public  transportation!  All  the 
others  depend  on  your  tax  dollars  for  support. 

The  railroads  pay  their  own  way  in  every  way. 

They  pay  a  billion  dollars  in  taxes  besides. 


Fair 


Play  for  You 


and  America's  Railroads 

AMERICA!!  RAILWAY  CAR  INSTITUTE 
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The  safe  replacement  for  milk  in  calf  feeding 


BOUQUETS  ... 

for  the  FORUM  ISSUE 


Don’t  waste  milk  on  calves!  It’s  not 
necessary  with  Kaff-A!  Low  cost 
Kaff-A  is  an  absolutely  safe  replace¬ 
ment  for  milk.  When  you  feed  Kaff-A, 
the  milk  your  cows  produce  goes  to 
the  dairy — puts  dollars  in  your  bank 
account.  Just  1  lb.  of  Kaff-A  can  re¬ 
place  up  to  10  lbs.  of  milk  in  calf  feed¬ 
ing.  That  means  every  50  lb.  box  fed 
with  low-cost  dry  feed  can  release  as 
much  as  500  lbs.  of  milk  you  can  sell! 
And  that  adds  up  to  a  handsome  extra 
profit! 

With  Kaff-A  no  milk  is  needed  after 
the  10th  day.  Kaff-A  is  tested,  tried, 
proved  a  safe  replacement  for  milk. 


Two  million  healthy  heifers  have 
already  been  raised  on  it!  Its  dried 
buttermilk  base  is  known  for  its  nu¬ 
trition.  In  addition,  Kaff-A  contains 
other  dairy  by-products,  some  cereal 
products,  and  plenty  of  Vitamin  A 
and  D  Feeding  Oil! 

Don’t  risk  your  calf’s  health  on  in¬ 
ferior  imitations  of  Kaff-A.  A  few 
pennies  saved  now  may  cost  you  many 
a  dollar  if  your  calf  becomes  a  stunted 
cow.  Feed  Kaff-A  and  be  sure  that 
your  calves  get  the  nutrition  that 
helps  develop  good  milkers  .  .  .  good 
breeders!  Get  Kaff-A  from  your  feed 
store  or  milk  plant  today. 


I  HAVE  just  finished  reading  your 
Forum  Issue  and  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  you.  I  hope  It  serves  to  stir  people 
out  of  their  complacency.  If  some¬ 
thing  does  not  jolt  them  soon,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  of  what  the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel  will  bring. — Harold 
H.  Williams,  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America. 

*  *  * 

Congratulations  on  your  4th  An¬ 
nual  Forum  Issue.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  seen  so  many  outstand¬ 
ing  articles  in  one  issue  by  such  a 
large  number  of  prominent  leaders 
of  business  and  agriculture.  You  can 
be  sure  that  your  December  1st 
issue  is  going  to  make  a  profound 
impression  on  northeastern  farmers. 
Walter  G.  Been,  Riverhead,  L.  I. 
*  *  * 

Your  Fourth  Annual  Forum  number 
was  on  my  desk  this  morning’.  I  have 
glanced  through  it  and  expect  to  take 
it  home  and  digest  it.  It  seems  that 
each  year  it’s  better  than  the  last  year. 
I  hope  that  many  of  these  things  which 
great  men  of  our  country  have  writ¬ 
ten  will  be  read  and  well  digested  not 
only  by  the  people  of  the  Northeast 
but  all  over  this  country.  —  John  L. 
Burgan,  New  York  State  Electric  & 
Gas  Corporation. 

*  *  * 

Just  a  line  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  December  1  edition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  I  have  read  it 
from  cover  to  cover  and  sincerely 
hope  that  many  more  people  will  do 
the  same.  Perhaps  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  cleaner  America. — Wilbur 
Furman,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  most 
heartily  on  your  December  1  issue. 
This  is  a  splendid  editorial  achieve¬ 
ment  and  so  vitally  needed  at  this 
time.  I  agree  with  what  you  say  on 
your  editorial  page,  that  it  is  the  most 
important  issue  you  have  ever  pub¬ 
lished. — Allston  E.  Storm,  President, 
Storm  and  Klein,  Inc. 

❖  #  # 

I  have  read  not  only  your  writ¬ 
ings  in  the  Forum  Issue,  but  most 
of  the  others  who  contributed  ar¬ 
ticles  in  defense  of  our  free  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  really  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  and  I  cannot  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  will  have  a  profound 
influence  upon  your  readers.  We 
need  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  in 
our  press!  —  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.  (Mr.  Wadsworth  is 
a  former  Congressman). 

*  *  * 

I  wish  that  every  school  superin¬ 
tendent  and  high  school  principal 
could  have  a  copy  of  this  issue  of  your 
publication.  It  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
statement  of  many  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  our  country  at-  this 
particular  time.  I  am  sure  that  your 
editorial  staff  deserves  great  credit  for 
this  outstanding  job.— L.  A.  Wilson, 
Commissioner,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

The  December  1  issue  of  Amer  i¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  wonderful.  We 
are  still  reading  it  with  great  inter¬ 
est.  Your  article  is  the  best,  as  it 
really  “hits  the  nail  on  the  head.” 
How  can  we  help  but  be  fighting 
mad!  There  is  positively  no  sense  in 
what  our  officials  arc  doing.  — >  Mrs. 
Emma  Malloy,  Oxford,  N.  Y, 

*  *  * 

Congratulations  on  your  fourth  an¬ 
nual  Forum  Issue!  It  is  a  dandy.  Your 
own  piece  makes  mighty  interesting 
and  stimulating  reading  and  should  do 
a  lot  of  good.  As  I  leaf  through  the 


issue  I  can  see  that  I  shall  want  to 
read  every  article.  You  certainly  have 
done  a  most  remarkable  job  and  I 
know  the  reader  response  will  be  tre¬ 
mendous. — Frank  E.  Gannett,  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  Gannett  Newspapers. 

*  *  $ 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
for  the  current  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist.  I  wish  that  hundreds 
of  city  dwellers  might  have  access 
to  it  as  a  valuable  interpretation  of 
the  “American  way  of  life”  from  the 
rural  angle. — Miss  Emma  S.  Weld, 
Pavilion,  N.  Y. 

—  *  *  * 

I  am  amazed  at  the  brilliance  of 
your  Forum  edition  of  American 
Agriculturist.  The  names  in  this  issue 
and  the  sound  material  is  like  a  popu¬ 
lar  book  wrorth  ten  bucks.  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  editor  and  his  staff. — Jerome 
D.  Barnum,  Chairman,  New  York  State 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report. 

V 

The  issue  should  be  very  effective 
and  very  helpful  in  the  development 
of  the  philosophy  in  which  we  are 
all  so  much  interested. — Fred  H. 
Sexauer,  president,  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Articles  by  Ed  Eastman  and  Herbert 
Hoover  need  to  be  distributed  and  also 
posted  in  a  scrap  book  for  frequent 
reading.  These  are  twro  wondeful  ar¬ 
ticles— heartening  as  well  as  inspiring 
to  action  to  work  for  our  real  America. 
— Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Abbott,  38  Park  Ave., 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

I  have  read  your  December  1  edi¬ 
tion  of  American  Agriculturist  and 
liked  it  very  much,  especially  the 
articles  by  Deane  Malott,  Herbert 
Hoover,  E.  R.  Eastman,  The  Chip¬ 
munk,  Douglas  McArthur,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Fairless,  as  w  ell  as  several 
others.  This  issue  expresses  my  views 
better  than  I  could  myself. — S.  L. 
Norris,  R.  D.  3,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

.  *  ^  * 

Your  Forum  Issue  is  better  than 
ever.  It  seems  to  me  people  are  getting 
worse  and  worse  about  letting  the 
government  pay  for  everything.  They 
can’t  seem  to  see  that  they  pay  ten 
times  over  and  that  we  are  well  on  the 
road  to  socialism.— Mrs.  M.  H.  Stod¬ 
dard,  Lakeside,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Your  Forum  Issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  is  a  grand  one — so 
much  in  it  to  study  and  bring  before 
others.  I  was  telling  this  at  our  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  meeting  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  December  5. — Edward  A. 
Hasbrouck,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


“We  call  him  'Bill,'  'cause  he  was 
born  on  the  first  of  the  month!" 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Danville,  Illinois 

Makers  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk, 
Semi-Solid  Emulsions  and  Kaff-A 
Division  Offices:  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
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another  money-maker 
for  you  from 
CONSOLIDATED 
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Crosby  Green  Top  Beet 


—HARRIS  SUDS  - 

GREEN  TOP  BEETS  Have  "Eye  Appeal" 
Available  From  Harris'  only 

In  cooi  spring  and  Tall  weather  their  glossy,  bright  green  tops  attract 
buyers  when  those  with  normal  red  tops  are  not  moving.  Excellent 
hunching  type  with  good  deep  red  color,  handsome  smooth  appearance 
and  top  quality. 

Here's  concrete  proof  that  Harris’  program  of  breeding  and  selecting  is 
paying  off  in  vegetables  and  flowers  Unit  bring  the  highest  prices 
eve®  m  highly  competitive  markets. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALO©  TODAY 

U  you  grots  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

24  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

— 1952  CATALOG  mm 
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Here’s  the  ECONOMICAL  WAY 


To  Buy  Your  Motor  Oil 


OIL  for  farm  tractors,  trucks,  and  cars  delivered 
in  bulk  to  your  farm.  This  is  the  latest  money 
saving  service  farmers  are  using*  from  the  G.L.F. 
Petroleum  Department.  It’s  just  a  new  application 
of  the  old  idea  of  cutting  costs  by  cutting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  steps. 

G.L.F.  Heavy  Duty  Motor  Oil  is  shipped  by 
barge  from  the  refinery,  unloaded  at  terminals,  and 
reloaded  on  large  transports  for  delivery  to  G.L.F. 
bulk  plants.  From  the  bulk  plant  near  your  farm 
the  G.L.F.  truck  delivers  the  motor  oil  and  it  is 
pumped  right  into  your  own  container.  This  cuts 
out  containers  (A  five  gallon  container  now  costs 


$1.)  packaging  labor  costs,  several  warehouse  and 
storage  charges,  and  extra  transportation  costs.  You 
get  the  savings  and  you  get  quality  oil. 

G.L.F.V  Premium  Heavy  Duty  is  modern — made 
with  the  best  oils  reinforced  with  additives  for  bet¬ 
ter  lubrication.  It  flows  freely  to  carry  heat  from 
bearings  and  pistons  to  the  water  jacket  for  efficient 
engine  operation.  With  G.L.F.  Heavy  Duty  Pre¬ 
mium  Oil  the  motor  sludge  goes  out  when  the  oil  is 
drained  instead  of  building  up  in  the  engine  to  cause 
future  trouble. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New 
York 


Buy  in  Bulk  and  Save 

4 

G.L.F.  Premium  Heavy  Duty  Motor  Oil 
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His  Best  Investment 

Walter  J.  Hahn,  Frederick,  Md.,  is 
justly  proud  of  this  farm  and  his 
buildings — and  particularly  proud 
of  his  silos!  "It's  no  secret,"  he  says, 
"that  I  like  Craine  Silos.  When  I 
recently  put  up  the  third  silo  on  my 
farm,  it  was  another  Craine  Korok. 
I  know  I  could  buy  cheaper  silos, 
but  I'm  convinced  a  Korok  tile  stave 
silo  is  the  best  investment." 

In  the  Craine  line  of  time-proven 
silos,  there's  one  that's  your  best 
long-range  investment  in  profit¬ 
able  feeding — no  matter  what  sort 
of  ensilage  you're  planning.  Get 
all  the  facts  —  you'll  buy  a  Craine ! 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Details  available  on 
request.  Why  not 
write  us  now? 


Craine,  Inc.,  112  Pine  St. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


How  to  lick 
worries  of 

CALVING 
MONTH 


^t^pFreshening  time  brings 
extra  strains  that  call 
tor  peak  condition  of  digestive  and  gen¬ 
erative  functions.  Adding  Kow-Kare  to 
the  feed  is  such  a  low-cost  "ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention.”  Its  Iron,  Iodine,  Tonic  Drugs, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorous  and  Vita¬ 
min  D  promote  extra  vigor,  help  prepare 
the  cow  for  another  cycle  of  full  milk  pro¬ 
duction  through  effective  conversion  of 
rich  feeds.  Three  sizes, 
all  stores. 

|  HIEE  CowBodk 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattld  '' 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc, 
Lyrtdonviile  1 2 
Vermont 


New!  501b.  feed  Mix  Drum 


Economy  Vital 
at  Washington 
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In  a  recent  issue  we  announced  some  prizes  for  the 
three  best  letters  on  what  we  as  citizens  can  do  to  pare 
down  government  spending ■  Here  are  the  prize  winners 


A  NEW  PILOT 

FIRST  PRIZE 

TO  stem  the  tide  of  non-defense 
deficit  spending  by  government 
means  a  right-about-face  in  people’s 
attitudes.  The  “gimme”  philosophy 
seems  all-persuasive  —  something  for 
nothing.  Watch  the  crowd  at  bingo  and 
all  the  gambling  devices  that  carnivals 
are  after.  Look  at  the  eager  beav¬ 
ers  at  give-away  quiz  shows!  We  are 
looking  for  Santa  Claus. 

So  the  first  step  is  to  create  a  new 
spirit  within  us — the  desire  to  leave 
the  world  richer  because  we’re  in  it! 

This  socialist  trend  of  the  New 
Dealers  is  beautiful  in  theory  but  in 
practice  it’s  making  a  nation  of  de¬ 
pendents. 

A  butcher  said  to  me,  “I  cash  more 
government  checks  at  this  counter 
(relief,  subsidies,  pensions,  etc.)  than 
any  other  kind.” 

We  must  open  people’s  eyes  to  the 
truth  that  the  government  is  spending 
our  money.  For  each  group  that  bene¬ 
fits  in  some  way,  another  group  must 
sacrifice.  Eventually  even  the  first 
group  is  penalized  because  its  expen¬ 
ses,  too,  mount  and  mount. 

Individually,  we  must  write  to  our 
legislators  who  only  stay  in  office  if 
they  keep  their  constituents’  approval. 

Individually  we  can  express  our 
views  and  promote  discussion.  There 
is  always  inertia  to  overcome! 

We  can  clip  out  pertinent  para¬ 
graphs  like  “Ponder  These  Facts”  on 
a  recent  editorial  page  and  send 
.them  to  our  local  newspaper  for  re¬ 
printing. 

And  I  think  the  best  bet  is  to  have 
an  entire  change  of  pilots  of  our  na¬ 
tional  ship  of  state.  Let’s  see  if  the 
Republicans  can’t  show  a  little  Yankee 
thrift!”  —  Mrs.  Marguerite  Layden, 
Greenport,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A. — 

INTELLIGENT  THINKING 

SECOND  PRIZE 

EVERY  good  interested  citizen  knows 
that  between  1941  and  1951  the  dol¬ 
lar  lost  nfuch  of  its  value.  It  hasn’t  yet 
stabilized  itself.  We  have  suffered,  like 
every  other  country,  a  post-war  infla¬ 
tion. 

This  is  a  time  for  intelligent  think¬ 
ing  and  planning.  We  need  a  stronger 
defense  program  and  we  must  look  to 
Congress  for  our  final  answer.  If  we 
expect  a  sound  one,  then  we  as  indi¬ 
viduals  need  to  accept  certain  civic  re¬ 
sponsibilities..  S 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  need  more 
and  better  education  to  teach  us  the 
principles  of  democracy.  People  are 
thinking  loosely  about  our  government 
of  which  they  really  know  little  or 
nothing. 

Second,  we  need  to  work  harder  — 
by  producing  more  and  more  to  curb 
inflation. 

Third,  we  need  to  elect  congressmen 
who  will  hear  our  pleas. 

The  way  to  curb  waste  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  through  Congress,  but  first  we 
must  stop  waste  in  local  areas.  We 
must  arouse  everyone  to  this  fact.  We 
must  recognize  unsound  arguments 
and  know  how  to  answer  them.  We 
must  defeat  (through  education) 
those  who  would  ruin  our  American 
economy, 

I  like  to  think  that  the  most  of  us 
are  intelligent  enough  to  know  right  . 
from  wrong.  We  can  be  more  honest 
with  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  and 
respect  their  wishes  as  well  as  our 
own.  We  can  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 


for  whomever  we  want  to  represent  us 
and  our  ■  needs.  We  can  work  harder, 
spend  less,  save  and  produce  more.  We 
can  buy  more  bonds  to  help  with  the 
,  defense  program. 

America  is  in  trouble,  as  is  the 
whole  world.  But  I  believe  in  her  and 
will  defend  her  to  my  limit.  So  must 
we  all.  Don’t  believe  all  you  hear  or 
half  of  what  you  see.  Don’t  talk 
loosely.  Know  the  facts.  Face  attacks 
with  facts. 

Believe  in  God,  yourself  and  man, 
and  promote  a  healthier,  happier  and 
better  America.  —  Mrs.  Charles  Lee, 
Boonville,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

IT’S  OUR  MONEY 

THIRD  PRIZE 

THERE  is  plenty  we  can  do  about 
government  deficit  spending  on 
non-defense  programs.  First,  the  na¬ 
tion  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  the  government  and  all  those  free 
handouts  are  actually  being  paid  for 
out  of  our  pockets.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  pretty  foolish  to  pay  hard  earned 
money  for  fattening  someone’s  pocket 
to  tell  us  how  to  do  something  we 
could  do  better  and  cheaper  ourselves  if 
we  tried. 

The  men  and  women  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  are  supposed  to  be 
working  for  us,  not  us  for  them.  In 
private  business  when  an  employee 
proves  to  be  incapable  of  performing 
his  duties,  he  finds  a  pink  slip  in  his 
pay  envelope  and  he  is  on  his  own.  The 
government  is  actually  a  huge  business 
and  should  he  run  as  such. 

When  election  day  comes,  we  should 
choose  our  man  with  as  much  discrim¬ 
ination  as  we  would  if  we  were  hiring 
a  secretary  or  any  other  employee. 
Voting  a  straight  party  ticket  makes 
as  much  sense  as  hiring  only  blondes. 

In  the  good  old  days  when  our  coun¬ 
try  was  new,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  few  callouses  on  our  hands  in  order 
to  survive.  Let  us  return  to  the  days 
when  the  patches  were  found  on  the 
knees  of  the  trousers  and  callouses  on 
«ur  hands,  instead  of  the  shine  on  the 
seat  of  our  pants;  and  to  the  days  when 
the  Bible  was  a  guiding  light,  not  an 
antique  or  a  place  to  press  flowers. 

Until  we  lift  ourselves  out  of  this 
rut  we  are  in  and  no  longer  look  on 
work  as  undignified  and  sweat  some¬ 
thing  to  promote  the  sale  of  soap,  we 
cannot  hope  to  change  conditions  for 
the  better. 

By  plenty  of  prayer,  hard  work  and 
common  sense,  we  can,  praise  God. 
attain  our  goal  of  a  free  country, 
where  a  man  can  proudly  hold  his 
head  high  and  say,  “I  am  an  American.” 
—Mrs.  W.  R.  O'Dell ,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


IT  IS  THE  abuse  of  freedoms  and 
■privileges  that  leads  to  restrictive 
plans  and  programs.  If  the  various 
segments  of  our  economy  exert 
pressure  for  special  advantage,  if 
we  insist  upon  guaranteed  security 
instead  of  earned  security,  if  we 
are  willing  to  sell  for  a  managed 
economy  the  homely  virtues  of  in¬ 
dividual  independence,  self-discip¬ 
line,  thrift,  personal  integrity  and 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  our 
fellowmen,  then  we  shall  merit 
centralized  planning  and  control, 
regimented  programs,  dictated  pol¬ 
icies,  and  a  vanishing  Democracy.” 
— Frank  W,  Peck,  Managing  Dire s- 
tor  of  the  Farm  Foundation,  Chica¬ 
go,  III. 


REWARD 


WANTED 

American  Agriculturist  is  looking 
for  two  field  men  of  the  character 
of  Francis  Davis,  Delhi,  New  York 
(pictured  above),  who  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  our  field  organization.  His 
income  has  been  better  than  av¬ 
erage. 

If  you  have  a  dependable  car  — 
like  to  meet  farmers — want  a  year- 
round  job  with  a  guaranteed  in¬ 
come  to  start  with,  write  Mr.  Harry 
L.  Ennis,  American  Agriculturist,  413 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
and  claim  your  reward 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


Stop  wasting  grain 
with  hammermills. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that  clog 
nostrils  and  stomach,  are 
unpalatable, cause 
scrubs,  bloat  and 
tail-enders.  Now 
roller-crimp  your 
grains  for  greater 
feeding  profits.  New 
low  -  cost  Krimper- 
Kracker  genuinely 
roller  -  crimps  corn, 
oats,  barley,  maize, 
wheat,  etc.,  for  full 
mastication  and  digestion.  Full  absorption  helps 
cattle  to  early  bloom,  faster  growth  on  less 
grain.  Crimping  makes  grains  bulky,  doubles 
volume,  makes  4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


TSELF  QUICKLY! 


Xrimper-K  packer’s  low  cost  will  amaze  you — 
extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for  it.  A 
size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP,  4000  to  30,000 
lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only  1  /6  the  power  of  ham¬ 
mermills.  Wagon  box  loader  optional.  Write  for 
fret  literature  and  prices  today!  AGENTS'. 
Honest,  steady  profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons,  Box  AH- 1,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


KflL  "Power  failures 


Protect  vour  farm  and 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
until  your  lights  go 
out,  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops — then 
it’s  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


CHAMPION 

Division  of  WINPOWER  MFC.  CO. 

Newton,  Iowa 


Two  famous  Silos  ~ 

o* 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Fertilizing  Crops  in  1953 


T 


By  GEORGE  SERVISS 

yields 


iiisii 


GEORGE  SERVISS 


1 ODAY,  high  acre  yields  are 
necessary  for  profitable  farm¬ 
ing.  This  fact  favors  the  use 
of  more  fertilizer.  Your  labor, 
machinery,  and  other  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  to  a  greater  extent  than  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

To  the  extent  that 
fertilizer  will  in¬ 
crease  yields  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  pay  for 
it  and  return  some 
profit,  it  is  good 
business  to  use 
more.  Most  other 
costs  per  unit  of 
production,  de¬ 
crease  as  yields  in¬ 
crease.  If  the  use 
of  more  fertilizer 
produces  20  extra 
bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  the  cost  per 
bushel  for  land,  labor,  machinery,  etc., 
will  decrease  since  these  costs  per  acre 
are  pretty  much  fixed. 

Fertilizer  use  in  the  United  States 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1939.  The 
increase  in  the  Northeast  has  been  be¬ 
low  average  but  is  still  nearly  double 
1939.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  fed  in  the 
future  by  today’s  standards  this  trend 
must  continue. 

This  Year’s  Supply 

According  to  government  estimates, 
there  will  be  somewhat  more  nitrogen, 
somewhat  more  potash  and  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
less  superphosphate  available  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  use  this  coming  season  than  in 
1951. 

The  potash  picture  appears  the 
brightest,  since  a  new  company  is  due 
to  come  into  production  in  time  to  in¬ 
crease  spring  supplies  to  some  extent. 
The  increase  in  nitrogen  is  in  the  so¬ 
lution  and  anhydrous  ammonia  forms/ 
not  in  dry  materials  for  direct  applica¬ 
tion.  At  the  moment  it  appears  very 
unlikely  that  the  overall  supply  of  dry 
nitrogen  materials  for  direct  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  increased  supply  of  liquid 
nitrogen  (ammoniating  solutions  and 
anhydrous  ammonia)  will  be  of  little 
help  except  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  conditions  are  favorable  for 
their  direct  use  by  farmers  where 
equipment  is  available  to  handle  them. 

Liquid  nitrogen  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  mixed  fertilizer  but  its  use 
per  ton  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  superphosphate  in  a  ton. 
The  shortage  of  superphosphate  will 
reduce  somewhat  the  use  of  liquid  ni¬ 
trogen  by  the  mixed  fertilizer  industry, 
unless  some  of  the  superphosphate  that 
is  sold  for  direct  use  is  ammoniated. 

Not  Critical 

The  present  situation  is  not  alarm¬ 
ing.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  some  fertilizer  material  has 
been  short  of  demand  at  some  time 
during  the  year.  Manufacturers  have 
had  to  adjust  their  grade  program  to 
the  supply  of  materials  available.  You 
have  not  always  been  able  to  get  the 
exact  grade  you  wanted  but  usually 
you  could  buy  an  acceptable  substitute. 
I  believe  the  same  situation  will  pre¬ 
vail  this  coming  season.  The  unfavor¬ 
able  phosphate  situation  is  likely  to  be 
with  us  for  another  year  at  least. 

If  you  have  been  using  superphos¬ 
phate,  or  high  phosphate  mixed  ferti¬ 
lizer  liberally  over  the  past  several 
years,  you  can  make  a  moderate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  use  of  phosphorus  with  little 
effect  on  yield.  In  fact  if  you’re  a 
dairyman,  and  have  depended  almost 
solely  on  superphosphate,  you  are  like¬ 
ly  to  obtain  better  yields  by  using  less 
straight  superphosphate  and  more 
mixed  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen 


and  potash. 

But  superphosphate  cannot  be  in 
short  supply  indefinitely  without  affec¬ 
ting  yields.  While  we  get  a  much  great¬ 
er  residual  effect  from  it  than  from 
nitrogen  and  potash  this  residual  effect 
does  not  last  indefinitely.  Also  you  may 
be  one  of  those  farmers  who  have  not 
been  using  sufficient  phosphate  to  build 
up  any  large  reserve. 

Sonic  Grades  Short 

When  we  consider  the  mixed  goods 
picture  there  are  certain  grades  that 
are  more  likely  to  be  short  of  demand 
than  others.  The  number  one  fertilizer 
on  this  list  is  10-10-10,  a  grade  that  is 
being  more  widely  recommended  by  the 
agricultural  college  authorities  each 
year.  While  it  is  not  a  particularly  high 
phosphorus  grade  it  does  require  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  triple  superphos¬ 
phate,  and  unfortunately  triple  super¬ 
phosphate  has  been  short  of  demand 
for  the  past  several  years.  Its  short 
supply  has  done  more  to  retard  prog¬ 
ress  towards  higher  analysis  fertilizers 
than  any  other  one  thing.  10-10-10  is 
also  a  difficult  grade  to  make  and  be 
sure  that  it  will  remain  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  you  use  it. 

There  are  two  ways  to  fertilize  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  10-10-10  recommen¬ 
dation.  The  first,  of  course,  is  to  use 
10-10-10.  The  second  way  is  to  use 
5-10-10  plus  a  straight  nitrogen  ma¬ 
terial  as  a  side  dressing  or  for  plowing 
down  ahead  of  planting.  On  light  soils 
the  side  dressing  procedure  is  better 
than  plowing  down  and  usually  su¬ 
perior  to  10-10-10  alone.  For  instance 
if  one  planned  to  fertilize  corn  with  500 
pounds  of  10-10-10  per  acre  and  could 
not  buy  it  he  could  use  500  pounds  of 
5-10-10  and  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  75  pounds  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate,  the  nitrogen  to  be  plowed  down 
or  applied  as  a  side  dressing. 

This  is  no  guarantee  that  this  nitro¬ 
gen  will  be  available  for  everyone  but 
it  will  for  a  goodly  number.  The  use  of 
nitrogen  materials  to  supplement 
mixed  fertilizer  is  a  practice  that  is  on 
the  increase.  Splitting  the  nitrogen  ap¬ 
plication  in  this  manner  is  sound  on 
light  soils,  or  where  comparatively 
heavy  applications  are  made,  because 
leaching  losses  are  lessened. 

Top-Dressing  Wheat 

Agronomists  in  most  northeastern 
states  that  grow  wheat  are  now  recom¬ 
mending  an  early  spring  top-dressing 
of  20  to  40  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen 
per  acre.  This  is  a  sound  practice  with 
present  stiff  strawed  varieties  but  if 
every  farmer  decides  to  try  it  this 
spring  there  won’t  be  enough  nitrogen. 
However,  a  majority  will  not  be  doing 
it  for  the  next  few  years,  since  only  a 
few  have  equipment  satisfactory  for 
applying  it.  Twenty  to  forty  pounds  of 
nitrogen  are  supplied  by  125  to  250 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  60  to  120 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

A  second  group  of  mixed  fertilizers 
that  are  likely  to  be  in  short  supply 
are  mixtures  such  as  0-20-20,  0-19-19, 
and  0-14-14.  These  are  used  chiefly  for 
top-dressing  pastures  and  hayfields 
where  legumes  predominate.  As  substi¬ 
tutes,  mixtures  such  as  0-12-24,  0-15-30, 
and  0-10-20  will  likely  be  offered  by 
manufacturers  in  many  states. 

These  latter  grades  should  not  be 
looked  on  as  emergency  substitutes  as 
they  conform  to  the  recommendations 
of  many  of  the  northeastern  states  for 
top-dressing  fertilizers.  Recent  research 
has  shown  that  on  many  soils,  especi 
ally  the  lighter  ones  and  where  there 
has  been  some  build  up  of  phosphorus 
we  should  be  using  fertilizers  contain¬ 
ing  more  potash  than  phosphoric  acid 
for  top-dressing  purposes.  For  situa¬ 
tions  where  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  an  0-20-20  is  not  needed,  this  wil 
mean  a  saving  for  the  farmer. 
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Thousands  of  EASTERN  Farmers 


COLD  DOESN’T  STOP 


owner 


Have  C OMFORT-IZTD  Their  Traitors 


Let  winter  winds  howl!  You’ll  keep  warm  while 
youwork— with  a  genuine  Heater.  You 

can  save  working  days  you  ordinarily  would  lose 
due  to  the  cold  — protect  your  health  by  keeping 
warm.  Make  YOUR  tractor  a  year-round  tool 
with  a  genuine  Heater  — the  famous 

heater  more  farmers  buy  than  any  other  make ! 

WARNING  -  INSIST  ON^©^F'®% 
Compare  Fit!  Compare  Quality!  Compare  Price! 

^%=OM-F--0:R^kHeaters  are  custom-made  to  each  model  farm  trac¬ 
tor.  When  you  insist  on  the  genuine  ^Heatei — you 

are  sure  of  correct  fit  and  better  heating.  Attaches  securely 
to  tractor  in  a  jiffy — no  flapping  or  sagging.  Converts  to  low- 
cost  heated  cab  if  desired.  See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  For  Details. 


All-Weather  Top  and 
Back  Panel  are  option¬ 
al  at  small  extra  cost. 


COMFOft^  equipment  co. 

2609  E.  Walnut  Street  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


New  Windshield  Ex¬ 
tensions  for  severe 
weather  optional  at  small 
extra  cost. 


Sawmills  Pay  Biggest  Dividends 


New  Frick  Lumber  Gauge 
is  most  accurate  and  easy 
to  see.  Get  one  for  your 
mill. 


Paul  C.  Fry  operates  this  No.  01  Frick 
Sawmill  on  a  300-acre  tract  of  timber  near 
Rockville,  Md.  He  finds  Frick  mills  and  ac¬ 
cessories  do  the  fast  and  accurate  cutting 
that  mean  highest  quality  lumber  and  great¬ 
est  profits.  That's  why  Mr.  Fry  owns  three 
Frick  outfits,  and  no  other  kind. 

Get  full  facts  and  figures  today  on  what 
Frick  Sawmills  will  do  for  YOU.  Write,  wire 
or  phone 


you’re 

moving 


Be  sure  to  send  us  you r  old  address 
as  well  as  your  new  one,  so  you  will 
not  miss  a  single  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
CIRCULATION  DEPT. 

10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SfiUE  V0O_ 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 

S 


Sizes:  3  to  14  f* 


SEMP 


BOO 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Special  hitch.  No-clog  agitator. 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee 
12,000  WORKING  IN  28  STATES 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO,  2A,  N.  J. 
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Caked  Bag  and  tender  tissues 
really  respond  when  massaged 
with  soothing  lanolin-loaded 
BAG  BALM  .  .  .  just  the  right 
consistency  for  proper  pressure 
and  spreading.  Stays  on  longer. 
Antiseptic-on-contact,  BAG 
BALM  is  the  quick  healer  for 
Cuts,  Chaps,  Snags  of  udder  and 
teats,  Windburn,  Sunburn;  and 
for  Superficial  Injuries  of  all  farm 
animals.  Get  BAG  BALM  now! 

Write  for  FREE  COW  BOOK! 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville  SO  Vermont 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


JUICE-TIGHT  l  AIR-TIGHT  I 
PRESSURE  TIGHTl 

The  Unadilla  has  patented  fea¬ 
tures  specially  designed  for  the 
greater  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  exclu¬ 
sive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from  your 
dealer  now.  Assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos,  for  grass  or  corn. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-40,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


Wliat  Percent  Protein  Supplement  Do  Yon  Feed? 


T  PRESENT,  Michael  Jamba, 
who  lives  near  Stamford,  New 
York,  is  feeding  16%  protein 
to  his  20  head  of  registered 
Holstein  milkers;  and  believes  dry 
cows  should  get  a  low  (12%)  protein 
feed  through  freshening  time  and  for 
a  week  or  more  afterward,  according 
to  their  udder  condition.  Mr.  Jamba 
says,  “It  is  necessary  to  change  the 
protein  content  and  feed  according  to 
the  roughage  a  cow  has.”  When  his 
cows  were  on  a  poor  pasture  or  get¬ 
ting  poor  hay,  he  used  18%  and  some¬ 
times  20%  feed.  “Cows  are  fair  judges 
of  the  type  of  feed  they  need  to  keep 
them  in  good  fjesh,”  says  Mr.  Jamba. 
“They  will  refuse  a  high  protein  feed  if 
they  get  good  quality  roughage.  There 
will  be  choosie  cows,  of  course,  or  ill 
cows,  but  for  general  use  watch  their 
response  to  their  teed.” 

Another  man  who  watches  the  kind 
of  hay  is  Rupert  Lewis  of  Woodstock, 
Vermont.  There’s  less  clover  in  the  hay 
he  is  feeding  his  Shorthorns  this  year 
so  he’s  boosted  the  supplement  from 
16%  to  20%.  Good  hay  and  silage  per¬ 
mits  the  reverse  on  the  Moose  Hill 
Farm  of  Russell  J.  Lutz  at  Sharon, 
Massachusetts:  There  are  110  Guern¬ 
seys  on  that  big  farm  and  Mr.  Lutz 
cut  the  protein  content  of  supplement¬ 
al  feed  from  16%  and  18%  down  to  12% 
because  “the  quality  and  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  roughage  has  increased  with 
improved  seedings  and  methods  of  har¬ 
vesting.”  He  is  now  on  a  complete 
“grass”  program  and  says  their  grass 
silage  and  barn-cured  hay  approxi¬ 
mates  20%  protein  so  “we  feel  a  low 
protein  concentrate  gives  us  a  bal¬ 
anced  feed  program.” 

Milk  From  Roughage 

Holstein-Friesian  breeder  O.  W. 
Thompson  of  Sunrise  Farm  at  Farm¬ 
ington,  Connecticut,  varies  feed  from 
14%  to  18%.  Years  ago  he  fed  20% 
but  finds  the  lower  percentage  main¬ 
tains  body,  “yet  furnishes  enough  pro¬ 
tein  for  milk  production  without  ud¬ 
der  trouble.”  Mr,  Thompson  says, 
Grain  feeding  is  primarily  to  keep  the 
cows  in  good  condition  and  lets  us  get 
the  milk  from  good  roughage.” 

Mr.  Thompson  mixes  their  own  sup- 
Dlement  during  winter  months,  using 
home-grown  oats  and  corn,  hammer- 
mill-ground,  with  a  standard  32%  sup¬ 
plement.  He  says  they  use  the  32%  be¬ 
cause  “it’s  difficult  to  get  some  of  the 
desirable  grains  for  our  own  mixing 
hereabouts  at  an  economical  price.  “We 
vary  our  mix  proportions  some,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  roughage  and 
we  always  increase  the  corn  in  the  mix 
when  we  first  turn  out  on  rye  or  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  spring.  I  think  more  farm¬ 
ers  with  excellent  roughage  would  find 
just  as  good  results  from  12%  to  14% 
grains,  but  these  have  been  enough 
higher  in  price  the  past  year  or  so  to 
discourage  their  use.” 

Several  mentioned  udder  trouble 
with  high-protein  ration,  including 
H.  L.  Holcomb  who  has  a  total  of  56 
purebred  Holsteins  at  Liberty,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  feeds  17%  protein  and 
says,  “We  did  use  20%  with  corn  sil¬ 
age  but  now  with  all  first  cutting 
grass  silage  (he  put  up  300  tons  last 
spring),  we  don’t  need  so  much  supple¬ 
mental  protein.”  He  made  the  change 
to  17%  “Because  we  had  too  much 
udder  trouble.  Now  we  seldom  have 


mastitis,  and  grass  is  the  cheapest 
feed.” 

Miller  Brothers,  at  their  Shady  Oak 
Farm  at  Elkridge,  Maryland,  mix  their 
own  corn  and  barley  with  32%  feed  to 
make  a  20%  mixture.  Leo  W.  Miller 
says,  “We  have  to  keep  our  cows  at 
top  production  at  all  times.  If  and 
when  we  go  to  selling  milk  wholesale 
instead  of  retail,  we  expect  to  drop  our 
protein  content  some.  We’ve  been  re¬ 
tailing  almost  21  years  and  have  al¬ 
most  had  enough  of  it.  As  I’ve  told  you 
before,  we  use  no  silage  but  feed  hay 
with  molasses  four  times  daily  in  win¬ 
ter.  We  think  grass  silage  is  fine  but 
have  never  tried  it  as  our  acres  are 
limited.” 

It’s  been  20  or  more  years  since 
Gordon  S.  V.  Andrews  of  LaGrange- 
ville,  New  York,  used  any  24%  con¬ 
centrate.  He  uses  12%  and  16%,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  got  to  feeding  half  fitting  be¬ 
cause  they  liked  it  better  and  keep  in 
better  flesh  with  perhaps  less  udder 
trouble.  There’s  a  total  of  85  purebreds 
in  his  Holstein  herd. 

Who  Uses  24%? 

I  wonder  if  anyone’s  feeding  24% 
dairy  any  more?  Of  the  20  men  I 
asked,  only  two  were  feeding  as  high 
as  20%.  And  one  of  them  was  doing  it 
because  he  was  in  the  retail  business 
and  the  other  because  he  recognized 
the  quality  of  his  hay  was  down  this 
year.  Sixteen  per  cent  seems  by  far 
the  most  popular.  Stephen  Eddy  has 
used  it  for  his  56  Jerseys  up  in  Under¬ 
hill,  Vermont,  ever  since  he  started  to 
put  up  grass  silage  and  got  more  le¬ 
gumes  in  his  hay.  L.  M.  Dann  of  Horse- 
heads,  with  80  Brown  Swiss,  Paul 
Flanagan,  Horne  11,  with  40  Ayrshire 
milkers,  and  Noah  Van  Wormer,  Co- 
hocton,  with  27  Holsteins,  are  three 
New  York  Staters  all  using  the  16% 
because  of  better  roughage.  Sumner 
Farr,  Richmond,  Vermont,  also  feeds  a 
16%  to  his  120  Holsteins  because  he’s 
harvesting  a  better  gi'ade  roughage 
and  cannot  use  a  high  protein  feed. 

H.  Foster  Shimel,  LaFargeville,  New 
York,  fed  20%  20  years  ago,  but  cut 
to  18%  and  is  now  on  16%  and  get¬ 
ting  higher  butterfat  production  than 
ever.  He  says  the  cows  last  longer  in 
the  herd  and  that  the  16%  feed  usu¬ 
ally  costs  less. 

H.  Chester  Leonard,  Paulsboro,  New 
Jersey,  fed  20%  to  24%  10  years  ago 
and  now  it’s  12%  to  14  %*  and  he 
claims  the  cows  “seem  to  stay  in  the 
herd  longer  and  we  have  less  udder 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


"If  half  the  world  doesn't  know 
how  the  other  half  lives,  it's  not 
her  fault!" 


You  connect  this  850-watt  immersion  heater  to  an 
outlet  at  the  radiator  grille.  Switch  it  on— and  in 
60  minutes  or  less  A  PRE-WARMED  ENGINE  IS 
WAITING  FOR  YOU!  No  battery  strain;  engine 
is  protected  from  cold-weather  damage  because 
the  film  of  oil  between  cylinder  walls  and  pistons 
is  warm. 

HALF- A- MILLION  IN  USE.  Simple,  permanent 
installation.  YOU'LL  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 
ALL  WINTER  LONG  when  you  buy  one  TODAY 
from  your  car  dealer,  garage,  or  service  station, 

FIYE  STAR  MFG.  CO.,  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn. 


INFRA-RED  CHICK  BROODERS 

The  Newest  Method  of  Brooding  Chicks 

No  Stoop  —  No  Squat  —  No  Squint 
No  Hovers  to  Lift 
Chicks  visible  At  All  Times 
Chicks  Feather  Fast 
Dries  the  Litter 
Set  the  Thermostats  no  Other 
Care  Needed 

Four  Bulb  Unit  100-200  Chicks 
Six  Bulb  Unit  300  Chicks 
Eight  Bulb  Unit  400-500  Chicks 

DOTTERER  &  BECKER,  INC. 

Telephone  2  5453 

722  N.  Salina  St.  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  65-P  13,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get 
I  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com- 
j  fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


YOU 


By  JIM  HALL 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ? 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

trouble.”  On  the  other  hand,,  Douglas 
Carlson  of  Carlwood  Farm,  Canaan, 
Connecticut  (who  has  invited  me  to 
“drop  in,  draw  up  a  milking  stool  into 
a  warm  corner  and  have  a  chat”),  says 
he  dropped  from  18%  to  12%  in  the 
Spring  of  1950,  but  now  figures  he 
might  have  to  go  back  up.  The  rough- 
age  he  put  up  last  summer  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  the  goodness  that  the 
previous  year’s  crop  had,  even  though 
it  was  stored  in  good  condition. 

Wltat  About  Fat? 

L.  F.  Wilcox,  Akeley,  Pennsylvania, 
says  relief  from  udder  trouble  was  the 
principal  reason  for  cutting  from  24% 
protein  down  to  16%  or  18%  but, 
along  with  Merwyn  Pearl  of  Barnet, 
Vermont,  he  thinks  the  fat  content  is 
even  more  important.  Merwyn  feeds 
14%  protein  because  the  fat  content  in 
it  is  higher  than  in  16%  and  “keeps 
the  cows  in  better  order.”  Mr.  Wilcox 
says,  “We  need  a  good  5%  fat  content 
to  keep  cows  in  best  flesh  condition  pos¬ 
sible.”  He  states  that  many  manufac¬ 
turers  have  never  brought  their  feeds 
back  to  pre-war  fat  levels.  He  believes 
fat,  fibre  content  and  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  may  be  as  important  as  protein 
content.  What  do  YOU  think? 

Another  question  is  posed  by  Charles 
T,  Gillette  of  Townville,  Pennsylvania. 
He  tells  me  he  has  less  udder  and 
breeding  trouble  now  that  he  feeds 
16-18%  instead  of  20-24%  protein  and 
then  asks,  “What  do  other  American 
Agriculturist  readers  think  about 
turning  cows  out  every  day,  regardless 
of  weather,  where  they  are  housed  in 
a  stanchion  barn  with  water  cups?” 

Well,  let  me  hear  from  you  and  we’ll 
tell  Mr  Gillette  What  YOU  Think! 
(P.S. — I’d  like  to  know  if  it’s  true  that 
all  male  pigs’  tails  twist  to  the  right 
and  all  female’s  to  the  left.  Mine  do, 
but  then  I  only  have  two  and  that’s 
not  what  the  “survey”  men  cail  a  good 
cross-sampling! ) 


A  STRAW  VOTE 
FOR  PRESIDENT 

1952  is  a  Presidential  election 
year.  We  think  you'd  like  to  know 
what  your  neighboring  farmers  in 
the  Northeast  think  about  the  vari¬ 
ous  candidates.  They'd  like  to  know 
what  YOU  think. 

Will  you  take  a  postcard  or 
sheet  of  paper  and  write  on  it:  My 
choice  for  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  next  election  is 


Then,  if  you  have  some  ideas  on 
why  your  man  is  the  best  candi¬ 
date,  give  us  the  reasons  for  your 
choice.  Address  your  vote  to:  Jim 
Hall,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  results  of  our  straw  vote 
will  be  published  as  your  votes 
come  in.  Will  you  mail  yours  to¬ 
day? 

Other  straw  votes  have  been 
taken.  One  of  the  first  was  taken 

■ 

last  November  at  a  refrigeration 
exposition  in  Chicago.  Of  the 
2,275  votes  cast,  969  were  for  Taft; 
796  for  Eisenhower;  171  for  Tru¬ 
man;  and  the  balance  were  well 
divided. 

Who  is  your  choice? 


THE  W  OOL  IN  YOUR  SLIT 

Did  you  ever  wonder  just  how  much 
wool  it  took  to  make  your  suit?  If  you 
are  an  average  sized  man  and  buy  one- 
pant  suits,  it  takes  about  ten  pounds 
of  wool  as  it  is  shorn  from  the  sheep. 
This  will  vary  according  to  the  weight 
of  your  suit  and  the  kind  of  wool  used. 

— George  R.  Johnson 


-  \ 

Proposal  for  44c  increase  during  March,  April,  May  and  June 

hailed  as  constructive  move 


1*he  55  producer  co-operatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Co-operative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Bargaining  Agency  and  3  independent  producer  co-operatives  have 
indorsed  a  proposal  of  Dairymen's  League  President  Leon  A.  Chapin  for 
higher  Class  I-A  milk  prices  during  March,  April,  May  and  June. 

Upon  President  Chapin’s  request,  the  co-operatives  have  petitioned  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  hearing  to  amend  the  Class 
I-A  price  formula  of  the  New  York  City  federal-state  marketing  orders. 
Mr.  Chapin  advanced  four  reasons  why  the  spring  fluid  milk  price  should 
be  advanced  44c  per  hundredweight.  The  reasons  are: 

1 —  steadily  rising  production  costs; 

2 —  greatly  increased  capital  investments  in  machinery  to  do 
the  work  of  labor  lost  to  industry; 

3 —  an  incentive  to  keep  dairymen  from  abandoning  farming 
for  other  occupations; 

4—  -stimulation  of  production  to  feed  America's  rapidly 

growing  population. 

There  is  need  to  change  the  pricing  formula  approved  in  a  producer  refer¬ 
endum  in  February  1950,  Mr.  Chapin  told  the  15th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency  because  the  prices  it  provided  farmers 
last  spring  were  discouragingly  low.  A  “low”,  he  pointed  out,  which  was 
made  more  disheartening  by  increased  prices  for  feed,  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  especially  by  higher  taxes. 

Every  dairyman  in  the  rnilkshed  will  profit  from  the  proposed  price  increase, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  a  producer  co-operative.  Thus,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  invites  every  dairyman  to  support  the 
proposal  for  a  hearing  to  consider  the  amendment  to  the  pricing  formula- 


DAIRYMEN  S  LEAGUE 


ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


(IS)  IS 
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! .  .7  acres 
filled 
my  silo!" 

"Best  corn  I  ever  raised — 
7  acres  of  Ftobson  320 
filled  my  silo.  It  has  always  taken  10  acres  when 
I  have  grown  other  hybrids."  p.  Henry  Flynn, 

Penn  Yan  (Yates  Co.),  N.  Y 

In  1951  our  production  of  Robson  320  was 
increased  over  15  times.  Even  with  this  big 
increase  we  were  barely  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  increased  demand,  and  reports  from 
growers  again  bear  out  our  claim  that  we 
have  produced  a  new  field  corn  hybrid 
superior  to  any  other  hybrids  now  being 
grown  on  New  York  dairy  farms. 

Write  for  FREE  folder! 

SEED  FARMS 

BOX  209  HALL,  N.  Y. 


UALITY  FLOWER,  VEGETABLE  and  FARM  SEED 


tfM^APPLE 


Write  for  bio  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on 
our  600  acres  in  Dansville.  Priced 
right.  Shows  Fruit  Trees.  Berries. 
Shrubs,  Roses.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Our  68th  Year. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 
10  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Henry  Burkhart,  R2,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


Cows  need  a 
Calving-Time 
"Pick-up" 


Present-day  production  de¬ 
mands,  plus  the  extra  strain 
of  calving,  call  for  peak  performance 
of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Add  a 
Kow-Kare  build-updo  avoid  costly  let- 


Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  12 
Vermont 


downs.  Concentrated  Kow-Kare  pro¬ 
motes  vigor  with  its  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D.  Three 
thrifty  sizes,  all  stores. 


FREE  OowBorik: 


miaous! PROF/TAM! 


SEPTEMBER 

Everbearing 


This  wonderful  new  ever¬ 
bearing  red  raspberry  promises  to  become  the 
leading  everbearing  variety.  The  big,  firm, 
bright  red  berries  are  free  from  seediness  and 
have  a  delicious  tangy  flavor.  First  crop  ripens 
in  July;  second,  from  early  September  until 
frost.  Is  a  very  heavy  bearer.  Plants  are  vigor¬ 
ous  and  hardy.  Ideal  for  the  home  garden  or 
commercial  planting. 

12  strong  plants  $3.95/  25-$7.75;  so  $14.95/ 
100-$26.75;  2S0-J57.5O  postpaid 

^SonGucronte-d. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

216  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Removes 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 

dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
FARM  alfalfa,  e*c. 

&  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models, 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  _ _ 


J.  W  HANCE  MFC.  CO.,  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAY  SEED  CLEANERS  —  TRt AT-A-MATIC  SEED  TREATERS 


new  iunn 

WISCONSIN 
&  CANADIAN 


HYBRID  CORNS 


Also  Outstanding  Open 
Pollinated  Varieties 


GROWN  IN  CANADA 

•  BARLEY,  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 


Representatives  Wanted  In 

I  I  noccinnnrl  Tarrifnrice 


Dairy  and  Livestock  "Champs” 
from  the  Empire  State 


By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 


4-H  Livestock  Club  Specialist 


From  left  to  right:  Richard  Lind,  Jr-  and 
Richard  Byrns. 


I IGHT  outstanding  4-H’ers  were 
chosen  recently  as  the  New 
|  York  State  dairy  and  meat  ani¬ 
mal  champions,  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  honors  that  may  come  to  farm 
boys  and  girls. 

Among  the  dairy  winners  were 
William  Behling,  Weedsport,  Cayuga 
County  representing  the  Holstein 
breed;  Ralph  Young  of  Union  Springs, 
Cayuga  County  for  Jerseys;  Richard 
Lind  Jr.  of  Sinclairville,  Chautauqua 
for  Guernseys;  Robert  Long,  Waterloo, 
Seneca  County  for  Ayrshires;  and 
Richard  Byrns  of  Gouverneur,  St. 
Lawrence  County  for  the  Brown  Swiss 
breed. 


In  the  meat  animal  program,  Henry 
Kading  of  Millerton,  Dutchess  County 


From  left  to  right:  Bruce  Fullagar  and 
William  Behling. 


was  named  State  4-H  beef  project 
champion.  For  hog  production,  it  was 
Bruce  Fullagar  of  Penn  Yan,  Yates 
County,  and  for  excellence  in  4-H 
sheep  work,  Sam  Adams  of  Sodus, 
Wayne  County,  was  at  the  top. 

Competition  Keen  in 
Each  Contest 

Those  named  as  champions  had 
plenty  of  competition  because  50  coun¬ 
ties  nominated  304  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  dairy  and  livestock  members. 
These  county  champions,  now  owners 
of  1865  head  of  animals,  represent 
nearly  10,000  other  members. 

In  general,  the  growth  of  most  of 
their  enterprises  was  gradual.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Ralph  Young  at  the  end  of  nine 
years  of  Jersey  work  now  has  21  head 
of  cattle,  18  of  which  are  descendants 
of  his  first  three  heifers.  Richard  Lind, 
Jr.,  reports  the  development  of  a  herd 
of  15  head  of  Guernseys  since  he 
started,  while  Richard  Byrns  owns  a 
herd  of  18  Brown  Swiss.  Robert  Long, 
now  a  young  Ayrshire  breeder,  has  be¬ 
come  a  farm  operator  in  his  own  right, 
and  William  Behling,  a  leader  from  the 
word  “go,”  has  entered  into  a  partner¬ 
ship  arrangement  with  his  father  on 
the  home  farm. 

Henry  Kading  in  five  years  has  fed 
and  sold  ten  steers  and  now  owns  two 
Angus  breeding  heifers.  Bruce  Fulla¬ 
gar  with  the  help  of  his  twin  brother, 
Bernard,  has  sold  over  100  Yorkshires 


since  they  started  a  Yorkshire  project, 
and  they  normally  carry  about  eight 
brood  sows  and  a  boar  on  their  farm. 
Sam  Adams,  a  lover  of  good  sheep  and 
a  showman  of  Grand  Champions,  owns 
51  head  of  sheep  and  has  sold  37  head 
during  the  past  six  years. 

Other  Members  Rated 
Excellent 

For  beef  cattle,  Malcolm  Wilber, 
Schenectady;  and  David  Clarisse, 
Wayne  County. 

For  Swine,  Donald  Culver,  Cayuga; 
Robert  Reid,  Livingston;  Alan  Brewer, 
Niagara;  Gerwin  Sick,  Steuben;  and 
Bernard  Fullagar,  Yates. 

For  sheep,  Richard  Bitterman,  Erie; 
Shirley  Wilson,  Monroe;  Patricia 
Pierce,  Niagara;  Richard  Sutton,  Steu¬ 
ben. 

For  Brown  Swiss,  Wolcott  Stewart, 
Livingston;  Constance  Sleight,  Jeffer¬ 
son;  Joyce  Loson,  Lewis;  and  Janith 
Snow,  Madison. 

For  Guernseys,  Clyde  Winnie,  Al¬ 
bany;  William  Laird,  Allegany;  Hobart 
Stoddard,  Chenango;  John  Jack,  Dela¬ 
ware;  Theodore  Sweet,  Dutchess;  Glenn 
Elkins,  Oswego;  Eugene  Van  Gorder, 
Seneca;  Donald  Chatfield,  Steuben. 

For  Ayrshires,  Loren  Wood,  Chem¬ 
ung;  Dave  Porter,  Jefferson;  Robert 
Baisley,  Orange;  Harold  Haner,  Rens¬ 
selaer;  Shirley  Parks,  Steuben,  and 
Nancy  Nary,  Wayne. 

For  Jerseys,  Beverly  Lant,  Tioga; 
Grace  Walters,  Broome;  Letha  Denni¬ 
son,  Cayuga;  Frank  Bly,  Jr.,  Chem¬ 
ung;  John  Johnson,  Delaware;  Frances 
Wollner,  Erie;  Eugene  Jennings, 


From  left  to  right:  Sam  Adams  and  Robert 
Long. 


From  left  to  right:  Henry  Kading  and 
Ralph  Young. 


Greene;  Ronald  Myers,  Madison; 
Lillian  Melvin,  Onondaga;  Joseph  Os¬ 
born,  Orange;  Robert  Osburn,  Steuben; 
Jack  Zimmer,  Tioga;  William  Meeder, 
Wyoming. 

For  Holsteins,  Gene  Graver,  Chen¬ 
ango;  Avery  Stafford,  Clinton;  Leland 
Davis,  Cortland;  Arlene  McClenon, 
Delaware;  Harold  Miller,  Dutchess; 
Margaret  Ross,  Erie;  Richard  Kahelin, 
Greene;  LeRoy  White,  Jefferson;  Ruth 
Schneider,  Lewis;  Gerald  Coyne,  Liv¬ 
ingston;  Harlan  Jones,  Madison;  Ken¬ 
neth  Roberts,  Oneida;  Robert  Pruts- 
man  and  Esther  Arnold,  Steuben; 
Laurence  Dubois,  Ulster;  Helen  Story, 
Washington;  and  Hilda  Sauer,  Ulster. 
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LOOK  TO  FUTURE 


By  PAUL  WORK 


T 


HE  Vegetable  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  held  one 
of  the  best  meetings  in  its 
history  in  conjunction  with 
the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  at  Atlantic  City,  December 
2-5,  1951.  The  program  was  varied  and 
extensive,  included  reviews  of  old  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  last  word  on  new  ones. 

Walter  Pretzer,  of  Cleveland  who 
for  three  years  has  done  valiant  work 
in  promoting  the  VG^I  with  trips  to 
many  states,  was  re-elected  president 
— the  first  time  this  office  has  been  held 
for  four  years.  Lee  Towson  of  Seabrook 
Farms,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey;  A.  C. 
Thompson  of  King  Farms,  Morrisville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  H.  J.  Evans  of 
Georgetown,  New  York,  are  easterners 
among  the  vice-presidents.  Paul  Dick- 
man,  vegetable  farmer  of  Ruskin, 
Florida,  and  large  scale  marketer  of 
prepacked  sweet  corn,  was  named 
“vegetable  man  of  the  year.” 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  number  of  young  growers 
present,  many  of  them  sons  of  old- 
timers  in  the  association. 


Resolutions 

Resolutions  opposed  all  subsidies  and 
controls  on  vegetables;  urged  that  we 
tell  the  world  that  food  prices,  especial¬ 
ly  vegetable  prices,  are  low  compared 
with  the  other  things  people  buy;  called 
for  putting  the  Hoover  report  fully  into 
effect;  asked  for  a  uniform  national 
motor  vehicle  law;  opposed  the  regula¬ 
tion  which  would  require  that  truck 
leases  be  for  thirty  clays.'  This  last 
would  make  it  very  difficult  for  produce 
truckers  to  get  return  loads  when  a 
single  round  trip  was  involved,  as  is 
so  often  the  case. 

The  association  also  opposed  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  National  Home  Gar¬ 
den  Bureau  in  USDA,  advocating  in¬ 
stead  local  aid  and  promotion  of  garden 
programs  as  needed;  and  in  recognition 
of  the  huge  supply  of  cheaply  produced 
and  cheaply  sold  vegetables  that  are 
available  on  our  markets. 

Moley  Tells  ’Em 

The  convention  opened  with  a  ring¬ 
ing  address  by  Raymond  Moley,  editor 
of  News  Week,  who  presented  in  no 
uncertain  terms  the  choice  that  our  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  and  our  farmers  face, 
as  between  two  kinds  of  economic  and 
political  life — the  choice  between  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  with  the  government 
merely  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
people,  or  government  dominance  in 
our  private  affairs.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Brannan  Plan  would  subsidize 
consumers.  Inflation  takes  the  savings 
of  the  past,  he  said,  and  mortgages  the 
future.  “You  can  repudiate  debt  but 
you  can’t  replace  savings.” 

Walter  Pretzer  reviewed  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  association  in  promotion  of 
National  Vegetable  Week,  the  forth¬ 
coming  publication  of  a  “vegetable 
recipe  book,”  activities  in  following  the 
Harwood  Case,  the  trip  lease  case  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  in  taking  part  in 
many  other  hearings. 

R.  D.  Sweet  of  Cornell  stated  that 
hand  pulling  of  weeds  in  commercial 
planting  is  fast  becoming  as  obsolete 
as  hand  picking  of  potato  bugs.  He  out¬ 
lined  methods  and  materials  for  weed 
control  with  the  leading  vegetable 
crops. 

Much  study  is  being  given  to  the 
.  fleet  of  residues  of  herbicidal  and  in¬ 
secticidal  chemicals  upon  soil  and  crops 
which  are  to  follow.  R.  D,  Aldrich  of 
Rutgers,  after  telling  how  these  chemi¬ 
cals  gradually  disintegrate  in  the  soil, 
pointed  out  that  the  residues  may  have 
harmful  effects  that  are  not  very  ap¬ 


parent,  injuring  roots  and  harming 
the  organisms  of  the  soil.  Bailey  B. 
Pepper,  also  of  Rutgers,  spoke  of  the 
insecticide  residues,  DDT  among  them. 
Some  of  these  residues  cause  off  flavors 
in  products. 

A  colorful  review  of  the  effect  of 
minor  or  trace  mineral  deficiencies  in 
plants  was  presented  by  Firman  E. 
Bear  of  Rutgers,  nationally  known  soil 
scientist.  He  indicated  that  these  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  more  common  in  plants 
than  in  men  and  animals,  because  the 
plants  are  dependent  for  their  nutrients 
upon  the  soil  that  is  very  close  to  them, 
together  with  whatever  comes  in  the 
fertilizer.  E.  R.  Purvis  of  New  Jersey 
told  of  the  deficiencies  that  are  en¬ 
countered  on  muck  soils,  copper  short¬ 
age  being  perhaps  the  most  common, 
but  manganese  and  zinc  deficiencies 
may  appear  in  the  more  alkaline  soils. 
Boron  shortage  is  also  common. 

Potato  Sessions 

Two  fine  sessions  were  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  potato  growing.  J.  C. 
Walker  of*  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
warned  against  the  idea  that  we  reach 
a  point  where  a  given  disease  is  licked. 
Scab  has  been  considered  to  be  under 
pretty  good  control,  but  it  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  new  major  threat  in  California. 
There  is  still  much  to  do  with  late 
blight  and  early  blight  of  potato,  and 
spotted  wilt  is  a  new  virus  which  has 
done  heavy  damage  in  Australia. 

Some  forty  new  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  have  come  out  of  the  National  Po¬ 
tato  Breeding  Program  which  is  headed 
by  F.  J.  Stevenson,  USDA,  who  out¬ 
lined  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
Some  twenty-five  states  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  formally  in  this  project  and  others 
informally.  He  places  yield  first,  as  a 
goal  of  breeding;  then  resistance  to 
disease,  and  finally  quality. 

Ernest  Munter  of  Gehring  Farms, 
Rensselaer,  Indiana,  showed  pictures  of 
the  labor-saving  mechanical  operations 
on  their  huge  muck  land  enterprise. 
They  have  a  two-row  digger  that  lifts 
500  bushels  of  potatoes  an  hour  de¬ 
livering  them  to  the  truck  with  a  labor 
cost  of  1  y2  to  2  cents  per  bushel.  That’s 
the  sort  of  thing  that  the  farmer  using 
the  stoop-picking  method  must  com¬ 
pete  with. 

A  voluntary  potato  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  deyeloped  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Potato  Council.  Whitney  Tharin, 
Secretary,  told  of  this  effort,  which 
asks  growers  to  contribute  a  cent  per 
hundred  pound  bag  of  potatoes. 

Ma rkel ing'  Session 

The  practical  and  theoretical  were 
very  nicely  combined  in  a  special  mar¬ 
keting  session.  George  A.  Johannessen 
of  Cornell  explained  the  principles  un¬ 
derlying  the  precooling  of  vegetables, 
the  major  objective  being  to  provide 
low  temperature  and  to  curb  evapora¬ 
tion.  Practical  application  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  R.  D.  Gerwe,  Research 
Manager  of  Food  Machinery  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  Lakeland,  Flori¬ 
da.  Chlorination  serves  to  partially  dis¬ 
infect  the  goods  and  curb  decay. 

A  new  method  of  cooling  vegetables 
and  fruits  is  a  system  under  which  the 
produce  is  put  in  a  chamber  brought  to 
a  high  vacuum,  resulting  in  “flash” 
vaporization  of  water  which  lowers  the 
temperature  very  rapidly.  This  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Bernard  Friedman,  USDA. 

Fred  Vahlsmg  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  growers  and  mar¬ 
keters  of  vegetables,  called  for  less  pa¬ 
ternalism  in  government,  urging  that 
supply  and  demand  be  allowed  to  regu¬ 
late  prices  and  production. 


Armours 


BIG  CROP 


ywkuui.vrs 

mvv 

mums 


BIGGER  CROPS 
BIGGER  SAVINGS 

With 

ARMOUR’S 
HIGH  AHALYSIS 


1.  EXTRA  PLANT  FOOD— Three  bags  of  Armour’s  High 
Analysis  equal  four  or  more  of  the  lower  grades. 
More  for  your  money.  Extra  profits  in  better-quality 
crops. 

2.  EASIER  HANDLING — Handle  three  bags  instead  of  four. 
Less  work,  less  time. 

3.  CUTS  HAULING  COSTS — Saves  money  on  transportation 
and  shipping  because  fewer  bags  do  the  job. 

4. STORAGE  SPACE — Armour’s  releases  valuable  storage 
space.  Store  High  Analysis  in  25  %  less  space  than  or¬ 
dinary  fertilizers. 

5. EASIER  TO  APPLY — Free-drilling  Armour’s  flows 
through  your  drill  with  no  clogging — saves  you  time 
and  labor  in  the  fields. 

BE  WISE!  ORDER  EARLY!  Prompt  delivery  may  be 
difficult  on  late  orders.  Order  your  Armour’s  now.  Have 
it  on  hand  when  you  need  it. 

★  *  * 

Let  your  County  Agent  help  you  with  your  fertilizer  program. 
He’s  a  good  man  to  depend  on,  and  he’s  interested  in  your 
problems. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Allen’s  1952  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
1 1  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


introductory  OFFER 


ROBSON 

Seneca  Chief 

HYBRID  YELLOW 

SWEET  CORN 


best 

freezer 

variety 


Sweet  *n'  tender  .  it's 
the  best  tasting  sweet 
com  ever!  Best  lor  freez¬ 
ing  too!  Deep  kernel 
small  cob.  Holds  in  eat¬ 
ing  condition  on  stalk 
longer  than  any  other 
variety.  .  .  lb.  *1.10 


3  packages  of  seeds 
of  unusual  flowers 
GIVEN  FREE  with  purchase 
of  1  lb.  SENECA  CHIEF  ot 


SPECIAL  $ 
PRICE  Of 


1 


ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 
Box  209,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


|  |  Send  me  special  introductory 
offer  for  which  )  enclose  *1. 

□  Send  me  FREE  CATALOG- 


I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

V 


m 


m  •  1— ONE 
jf  MOTOR 

*  2— ONE  CHAIN 


BARN 

CLEANER 


Flick  a  switch  and  the 
*  most  nose-offending, 
meanest  job  in  the 
barn  is  done 
for  you.  Take 


J 


.'F 


•****»'  *  3— ONE  DRIVE 


a 


•  4— NO  PIT 

•  5 — PAODLES — 

12”  APART 

•  6-8  CHUTE 
POSITIONS 

•  7- THREE  SIZES 
•  8- DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 


a  load  off  your 
back.  Make 
barn  more  sani¬ 
tary  .  .  .  help 
happier. 


[ere  eTIterature- 

I  CHECK  AND  MAIL  TODAY  ] 

□  Farm  Gates  ^  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions  | 
□  Milking  Parlor  Stalls  * 

1 
\ 
I 
I 
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□  Barn 
Windows 


I 


U) 


□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Roof  Ventilators 


□  Electric 
Ventilation 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
121  Perry  St.  »  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

I  have _ cows.  I  am  building - 

I  am  remodeling - 


.  NAMF  .  _  _  ! 

1 

TOWN _ 

_ STATE _ 

_ R.  F.  D _ 

1 

_  f 

KM  MU  »» 

m  JEM  M  MI  1 

—  J 

PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadillc,  N.Y. 


Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  b*?t2 
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EGGS  or  MEAT  .  .  ,  whichever  direction  your 
production  takes  .  ,  .  Hall  Brothers  new  and 
proven  Silver  Hallcross  are  a  great  investment! 
Right  now  Hall  Brothers  customers  all  over  the 
country  are  reporting  fop' production  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  profits  whether  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  or  meat. 

production  Silver  Hallcross  start  laying  early  and 
y-  stay  at  it.  Large  brown  eggs  with  outstanding  shell  texture 
*«'**  and  excellent  appearance.  That’s  because  they  were  de» 
veloped  from  well-bred,  high-egg  producing  stock  on  both 
sides  of  the  mating. 

\\  In  the  meat  department  .  ,  .  watch  ’em 

\  \^^^CAN,T  HOLD  grow!  They  make  quick  economical 

\jf  I  eacK  I  weight  gains;  they're  great  for  broilers, 

f,.  'EM  ^  F  fryers  and  roasters  and  well  suited  for 

FOR  MEAT!"  I  capons  and  caponettes.  You  produce  ex* 

cellent  meat  birds  with  superior  fleshing 
anc*  highly  desirable  carcasses  that  stand 
•  out  in  any 

Start  Silver  Hallcross  now  and  get  away  to  fv. GREAT  2 -WAY  ” 
a  really  great  start  in  '52  .  .  .  whether  you  /  PRODUCERS! "  / 

want  egg  production  .  .  .  meat  production  l  PROrli  rR  ^  /  L 

.  .  or  a  combination  of  both.  See  your  iri 

Hall  dealer  right  away  or  write  us  for  prices  j 

and  delivery  dates.  .  W-- 


"NEVER  SAV\ 
,  SUCH  EGG 
production 


We  also  hatdt 
chicks  from  6  Pure - 
breeds  and  7  Hall- 
cross  ...  all  top 
quality  chicks. 

Send  for  YOUR  copy  of 
our  new  FREE  catalog 
.  .  .  it’*  your*  for  the 
asking. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn 

Well  Bred  from  Well  Breeders 


Champion  Meat  Chicken  from  Pacific  Northwest' 


New  Sensational  Cornish-Hamp  Broiler 


LIGHT  UNDERCOLOR -PREMIUM  QUALITY 

Production  now  doubled  to  meet  demand  The  "show-case"  broiler 
—unsurpassed  for  beautiful  finish:  rich  yellow  skin  and  legs.  Barrel¬ 
breasted  and  with  thighs  and  drumsticks  that  bulge  with  meat. 
Light  undercolor  assures  low  dressing  cost. — no  dark  pins.  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow-Contest-proved  for  feed  economy,  rapid  growth  to 
larger  size  in  less  time,  beautiful  appearance.  Write  for  prices. 

&  M/rUf  CORNISH-WHITES 

i¥*¥¥  and  DOMINANT-WHITES 

Both  with  all-white  feathering  saving  up  to  25%  on  dressing  j 
costs.  Cornish  for  our  Cornish- White  cross  come  from  I 
America's  leading  Cornish  broiler  breeder  and  are  mated  on  l 
foremost  widebreast  White  Rocks.  DOMINANT  WHITES 
— new  broadbreast  chicken  with  amazing  feed  conversion 
\and  extra  fast  maturity.  Write  for  details. 

FR££  CATALOG 

gi'v  es  leading  poultrymen's  reports  on  these  chicks,  information 
on  other  broiler  and  egg  breeds,  including  HEN  BREEDER 
White  Leghorns.  Discounts  early  orders.  Write  today. 

WINE  CHICK  FARMS,  Bos  A-4,  VINELAND,  N.J.' 


Feeding  New 

By  L.  E. 


or  Moldy  Corn 

WEAVER 


FORMER  county  agent,  now  a 
farmer  in  a  grain-growing  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State,  spied 
me  in  an  Ithaca  restaurant  and 
came  over  to  my  table  with  this  ques¬ 
tion:  “I  have  been  told  that  I  must  not 
feed  this  year’s  corn  to  my  chickens. 
Just  what  is  the  reason  that  new  grain 
cannot  be  fed?  What  will  it  do  to  the 
hens  ?” 

“Who  says  it  can’t  be  fed?”  I  asked 
him. 

‘‘Well,  my  feed  dealer  doesn’t  use  any¬ 
thing  but  old  grain  in  their  feeds;  no 
new  grain  at  all.  They  must  have  a 
reason,”  said  he. 

I  couldn’t  answer  for  the  dealer,  but 
I  told  him  that  I  am  dumb  enough  that 
I  don’t  have  much  fear  of  feeding  new 
grain.  As  soon  as  my  oat  crop  was 
combined  last  summer,  I  started  feed¬ 
ing  lavishly  to  my  growing  pullets,  and 
am  still  feeding  oats  (all  they  will  eat) 
to  175  cockerels  that  are  scheduled  to 
become  hormonized  roosters. 

No  III  Effects 


More  recently,  my  com  crop  was 
harvested,  and  those  same  boisterous 
males  are  spending  some  of  their  time 
picking  new  corn  off  the  cob  instead  of 
picking  on  each  other.  So  far,  I  have 
seen  absolutely  no  ill  effect  from  either 
the  new  oats  or  the  new  corn.  Further¬ 
more,  I  know  that  many  others  do  not 
hesitate  to  feed  new  grain. 

Said  the  former  C.  A. :  “I  am  surely 
glad  I  saw  you.  This  chat  has  saved  me 
a  lot  of  money.  I  was  just  about  to 
sell  several  tons  of  new  corn  and  buy 
last  year’s  corn  for  the  chickens.” 

‘‘Now  there’s  another  question,”  he 
continued.  ‘‘There’s  bound  to  be  occa¬ 
sional  moldy  ears  through  the  new 
corn.  How  dangerous  is  moldy  corn? 
Will  it  cause  trouble?” 

I  am  close  enough  to  my  Extension 
days  that  I  could  still  pull  an  experi¬ 
ment  out  of  the  air  to  prove  that  in 
this  case  also  an  ancient  taboo,  firmly 
grounded  in  the  poultry  lore  of  other 
days,  actually  has  no  facts  to  support 
it. 

Proof 

I  told  him  that  Professor  Jimmy 
Halpen,  one  of  the  first  graduates  un¬ 
der  Professor  Jimmy  Rice,  and  for 
years  in  charge  of  poultry  research  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  deliberate¬ 
ly  fed  a  half-dozen  or  more  of  the  more 
common  varieties  of  mold  to  poultry. 
Only  one  strain  was  found  that  caused 
any  bad  effect,  and  that  was  not  very 
serious.  Said  I,  ‘‘There  have  been  other 
reliable  tests  that  demonstrated  the 
same  thing,  and  anyway,  I  don’t  believe 
hens  will  eat  moldy  stuff  if  they  can 
get  better  feed.” 

Several  times  in  the  past  I  have 
written  things  for  this  page  that  I 
thought  were  correct,  and  then  found 


that  my  memory  is  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  So  I  did  some  checking  to  be 
sure  that  I  had  not  given  my  trusting 
friend  any  bum  steers. 

I  checked  with  this  feed  man  and 
found  that  he  is  careful  ndt  to  use 
grain  (including  corn)  that  is  not  up 
to  requirements  in  quality  or  down  to 
a  minimum  point  in  moisture  content. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  use  feed  that 
was  grown  in  the  current  season,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  been  dried  and  meets  the 
moisture  test.  Other  than  this,  he 
knows  of  no  reason  for  not  feeding 
new  grain  to  chickens. 

He  then  gave  another  compelling 
reason  for  not  carrying  over  grain 
from  one  year  to  the  next  —  storage 
space.  With  the  volume  of  poultry  feed 
handled,  he  doesn’t  even  begin  to  have 
enough  storage  space  to  allow  him  to 
do  it. 

Moldy  Corn 

I  asked  this  man  about  feeding 
moldy  grains.  He  told  me  to  talk  with 
a  man  near  Ithaca  who  had  a  large 
quantity  of  ear  corn  stored  last  fall 
(3950)  on  a  concrete  floor  in  a  base¬ 
ment.  It  was  of  poor  quality,  and  plent-y 
moldy,  but  since  the  middle  of  summer 
he  has  been  feeding  it,  first  to  growing 
pullets  and  later  to  the  same  birds 
after  they  started  laying.  He  has  had  it 
ground  and  mixed  with  “mixing  mash.” 
Egg  production  has  been  excellent,  and 
mortality  not  above  normal. 

With  all  this  evidence  to  back  up 
the  information  I  had  given  the  ex¬ 
county  agent,  it  seemed  rather  super¬ 
fluous  but  I  went  to  see  Dr.  G.  F. 
Heuser  in  Cornell’s  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  has  written  an  excellent  book 
on  poultry  feeding.  In  it  the  question 
of  moldy  feeds  is  thoroughly  discussed. 
Many  experimental  tests  are  men¬ 
tioned,  but  not  Jimmy  Halpen’s.  Said 
Dr.  Heuser,  “Probably  that  was  run 
further  back  than  my  files  go.” 

Summing  up  the  pros  and  cons  of 
feeding  off-quality  grain  to  poultry,  Dr. 
Heuser  said,  “It  has  been  practically 
impossible  to  show  experimentally 
that  there  is  any  danger  in  it.  I  would 
hesitate,  however,  to  recommend  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding  of  it  in  large  amounts 
over  long  periods.” 

-  —  A.  A.  — 

WE  DRESSED  THE 
RROICERS 

SUMMER  1951.  Beef  prices  with 
ground  round  @  $1.10  per  lb.  and 
many  butchers  minus  all  desirable 
parts  of  Bossy  between  the  horns  and 
tail! 

So  we  thought  our  broilers '  \youlri 
sell  quickly— even  fatten  the  deflated 
purse.  Each  chick  on  arrival  had  cost 
17  cents  and  gorged  plenty  on  mash 
and  scratch  feed  since  May  at  $4.85 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


GREAT  LAYERS 

with  efficient  meat  conversion 

These  2  important  qualities  are  both  inherited 
in  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  through  24 
years  of  continuous  pedigree  breeding.  You  get 
plenty  of  eggs  month  after  month.  And  you 
have  excellent  mothers  for  cross  breeding  to 
produce  chicks  with  superior  broiler  qualities. 
Write  for  catalog,  “More  Profitable  Layers.” 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Phone:  Walpole  78  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
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MORE  EGGS  fr°m 
ZIMMER’S 

Performance-Proven  CHICKS 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 

EGG  PRODUCTION  that  pays  off  in  dollars 
— plus  livability,  fast  growth,  and  good 
egg  size  from  Zimmer's 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  blend  of  Weidner  and  Dryden  strains; 
also  100%  pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns. 

REDS 

Parmenter’s  strain — fast  growing,  large  hotly  size, 
large  egg  size,  strong  and  healthy. 

RED  ROCK  CROSS 

These  popular  and  vigorous  sex-link  crosses  grow 
fast  and  economically,  and  produce  eggs  at  a  high 
rate.  Free  folder  and  price  list  tell  all  about  the 
chicks  that  Live,  Lay,  and  Pay,  Write  or  call 
today. 

ZIMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  10 

Gallupville  Phone  W.  Berne  327  New  York 


VancA&it  HAMPSHIRES 


RETURN  MORE  EGG  PROFITS 

Winning  the  1st  New  York  Random  Sample  Test 
Vancrest  Hamps  returned  89.4e  more  profit  per 
pullet  chick  started  than  the  2nd  highest  entry. 
They  were  1st  for  egg  production,  for  early 
maturity,  and  for  livability  among  the  heaviek 

We  also  produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 

For  more  egg  profits  write: 

VANCREST  FARM,  Br  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 


WEBSTER'S  REDS  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Only  one  Breed,  One  Strain  and  one  Grade 
Bred  for  high  egg  production  and  livability. 
100%  laying  flock  livability  at  Western  New 
York  Laying  Test  with  better  than  a  250 
egg  average  per  hen  for  the  past  two  years. 
U.S.  Approved  —  New  York  Pullorum  Clean 
Special  prices  on  cockerel  chicks 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

WEBSTER  POULTRY  FARM 

Clark  Sit.  Road  —  Auburn,  New  York 

BROAD  CROSSES ! 

More  Meat  —  Less  Time  —  Bigger  Profits  with 
Garrison's  amazing  new  Broad  White  and 
Broad  Buff  Crosses.  Big,  vigorous  birds  that 
feather  quick,  develop  fast.  U.S.-N.J.  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialist  in  Meat  Birds 


DEPT.  E3,  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Thinking  of  EARLY  195?  ORDERS,  ask  now  for  our 
IS  page  CATALOG  showing  descriptions  of  all  leading 
BREEDS,  discounts,  etc.  .  .  .  Plan  to  save  MONEY  on 
buying  your  EARLY  Chicks.  (Heavy  Breeds  Available 
now) . 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rlauser  big  type 

White  LEGHORN'S 


Big  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  that  grow  into 
steady  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  33  years 
breeding.  Matings  headed  by  R.O.P.  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Order 
chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write  toddy  for 
free  Catalog  and  prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM 
Robert  L.  Cla  user.  Box  A,  Kleinfelter sville.  Pa. 


BROADBREASTED 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  USOA 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  day  old  and  started  poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  Flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

Box  25,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 
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per  hundred.  Their  deadline  was  set 
for  July.  We  expected  the  broiler  pur¬ 
chaser  prior  to  the  Fourth  of  July.  He 
didn’t  come,  and  we  heard  nothing. 
Broilers,  it  was  rumored,  were  prac¬ 
tically  off  the  market.  Two  weeks 
passed;  the  roosters  kept  eating,  get¬ 
ting  more  bossy  like  all  young  domin¬ 
eering  males,  and  the  feed  bill  grew 
even  faster  than  they. 

My  husband  found  a  sale  for  broil¬ 
ers,  DRESSED,  at  the  local  market. 
Dressing  many  broilers  is  a  herculean 
task  when  you  are  not  a  poultry  farm¬ 
er  with  a  mechanical  picker  and  have 
no  equipment  for  heating  quantities 
of  water,  or  a  place  for  cleaning  out 
the  insides. 

My  husband,  who  is  well  informed 
on  quick  methods  to  get  results,  dust¬ 
ed  the  decapitated  birds  with  resin  be¬ 
fore  their  hot  water  plunge.  That 
w'orked  like  magic.  The  feathers  peel¬ 
ed  off  as  easily  as  Dad  used  to  peel 
off  his  winter  undershirt  come  sum¬ 
mer. 

My  part  was  checking  for  stubborn 
pin  feathers  and  dressing  them.  I  cov¬ 
ered  my  kitchen  work  space  with 
newspapers,  laid  those  broilers  down, 
hauled  out  the  inwards,  catching  up  on 
news  not  read  before  while  carving 
away  livers  and  diagnosing  the  re¬ 
markable  foods  in  gizzards.  Obituaries 
and  hospitalization  experiences  are  es¬ 
pecially  appropriate  reading  at  such  a. 
time. 

Between  chore  time  and  my  usual 
housework  plus  meals,  we  did  17  broil¬ 
ers  before  we  gave  out.  The  market 
was  pleased  with  their  appearance  and 
paid  us  65  cents  per  lb.  and  reorder¬ 
ed.  A  tourist  home  bought  some  of  our 
broilers  for  special  luncheons;  our 
friends  bought  some,  and  we  ourselves 
enjoyed  many  broiler  dinners.  Not 
owning  a  freezer,  we  could  not  freeze 
any  for  winter. 

Had  it  not  become  good  haying 
weather  again,  we  would  have  sold  all 
dressed;  but  the  rain  stopped,  and 
also  the  broiler  purchasers.  We  sold 
the  rest  at  25  cents  per  lb.,  live.  At 
least  they  were  off  the  feed  bill! 

It  still  remains  an  economic  puzzle 
why  in  a  nation  known  for  chicken 
dinners,  the  broiler  demand  was  weak. 
We  don’t  want  America  to  be  chicken- 
hearted,  hut  only  to  have  a  heart  for 
the  chicken  growers. — Agnes  A.  Ward, 
Franklin,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

GRIT  FOR  LAYERS 
COLOR  PREFERENCES 

FLOCK  of  125  White  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets  that  had  been  in  pro¬ 
duction  for  3  months  and  had  not  been 
receiving  grit  were  given  8  hoppers  of 
insoluble  grit.  Each  hopper  contained 
a  different  color  of  grit  and  the  birds 
were  allowed  to  choose  what  they 
wanted.  The  test  was  concluded  after 
the  first  hopper  was  cleaned  out.  Par¬ 
ticle  size  was  constant.  Color  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  dyeing.  These  birds  showed 
a  marked  preference  for  light  colored 


grit  as  shown 

in  the  following  results: 

Grit  Color 

Preference  Bating* 

Gray 

100 

White 

94 

Bright  red 

68 

Light  brown 

43 

Black 

41 

Green 

37 

Blue 

25 

Dark  brown 

10 

*100  means  all 

grit  consumed. 

— F.  P.  Jeffrey 

NEW  BOOK 
Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANC0NAS.  1952  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 

Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R  D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


HEALTHY  CHICK  HEWS 


January  1952 

How  to  Raise  Profitable 
Pullets  in  1952 

Buy  Top  Chicks:  Always  get  best  chicks  money 
will  buy.  Even  best  chicks  have  not  gone  up 
as  much  as  feed  and  labor.  Go  to  a  top 
breeder  or  a  hatcheryman  reproducing  top 
strains.  For  best  results,  buy  day-old  chicks. 
Brood  Away  from  Old  Hens:  From  day-old, 
brood  as  far  away  from  old  hens  as  possible. 
They  will  grow  up  cleaner,  healthier,  and  live 
and  lay  a  lot  better. 

Your  Brooder  House:  Any  brooder  house  that 
is  thoroughly  clean,  can  be  easily  heated,  and 
if  rat-tight  is  good  enough.  To  clean:  Remove 
all  old  litter.  Wash  off  walls  and  ceiling. 
Scrub  floor  with  hot  lye  water.  Disinfect  house 
with  coal  tar  disinfectant.  Start  stove  and 
allow  house  to  dry  out  for  a  week  to  drive 
out  all  fumes.  Don’t  white-wash.  It  encourages 
picking.  A  12'  by  12'  brooder  house  will 
handle  200  chicks  to  6-8  weeks  of  age.  Chicks 
need  at  least  three-fourths  square  foot  per 
chick.  Pullets  raised  to  laying  age  in  confine¬ 
ment  need  at  least  two  square  feet  per  bird. 
Brooder  House  Litter:  I  like  peanut  shells  and 
sugar  cane  by-product  best.  Put  it  in  l"  deep 
at  first.  Increase  to  2"  or  3”  and  keep  it 
stirred  up  during  growing  period. 

Brooder  Stoves:  I  like  the  Buckeye  coal  stove 
or  any  similar  coal  stove.  Good  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  brooders  if  used  in  warm  houses  are  also 
excellent.  If  you  use  a  furnace  and  hot  water 
pipe,  you  probably  don’t  need  my  advice 
anyway. 

Proper  Temperature:  It’s  okay  to  use  a  ther¬ 
mometer  to  adjust  hover  to  95  degrees  on  the 
floor-.  After  your  chicks  are  under  or  around 
the  hover,  disregard  the  thermometer.  A  wire 
ring  2'  from  hover  for  two  days  keeps  chicks 
out  of  corners.  Watch  the  chicks.  If  they 
huddle  together,  increase  heat.  If  they  push 
away  from  heat,  it’s  too  warm.  Reduce  heat 
gradually  as  chicks  get  older.  Open  windows 
according  to  weather  and  your  judgment. 
Chicks  usually  need  some  heat  at  least  8 
weeks. 

Feeding:  Feed  fine  chick  scratch  first  2  days 
on  newspapers  or  cup  flats.  Sprinkle  grit  very 
sparingly  on  top  of  grain.  Never  feed  grit  by 
itself  in  a  hopper  to  little  chicks.  Put  starting 
mash  in  low  hoppers  from  third  day  on.  Feed 
what  scratch  grain  they  will  clean  up  in  an 
hour  each  afternoon.  Chicks  3  weeks  old  can 
eat  intermediate  scratch,  8  weeks  old  regular 
scratch.  Start  feeding  heavy  oats  at  6  weeks 
—  what  they  will  eat  in  the  morning  besides 


Facts  About  Babcock’s 
Healthy  Chicks 

Size  of  Business:  We  have  22,000  layers 
here  at  Babcock  Poultry  Farm.  We 
think  we  have  one  of  the  best  and  most 
practical  breeding  farms  in  the  U.S. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Our  Leghorns 
hold  the  high  three-year  average  (’48, 
’49  and  ’50)  at  egg  laying  tests  for  all 
pens  entered  over  all  breeders  of  all 
breeds  in  the  U.S.  We  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  trophy  in  1949  with  the  highest 
average  ever  made  by  any  breeder.  In 
1949  we  won  the  California  Egg  Laying 
Test  with  the  highest  production  and 
greatest  profit  ever  made  up  to  1949. 
We  have  had  high  Leghorn  pen  in  the 
U.S.  four  times:  1942,  1945,  1947,  and 
1949.  The  1945  pen  holds  the  all-time 
world  record  for  egg  production — both 
eggs  and  points  —  over  all  breeds. 


Hoppers:  Three  4'  hoppers  are  enough  to 
start  each  200  chicks.  At  4  weeks  change  to 
“broiler-feeders”  and  keep  raising  them  on 
the  legs  to  prevent  wastage.  Never  fill  over 
half  full.  Increase  number  of  hoppers  so 
chicks  get  a  good  chance  to  eat. 

Water:  At  day-old  use  one  jar-type  fount  for 
each  50  chicks.  Spread  them  out  so  they  are 
easy  to  find.  At  3  days  change  to  large  type 
fountain. 

Utowiae 

P.S.  Next  month:  “Handling  Pullets  on 
Range.” 


the  mash. 


FREE 

48-PAGE 

BABCOCK 

CATALOG 


I  BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

j  Route  3G  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

j  Please  send  me  your  Free  48-page  catalog 
j  at  once. 

! 

j  Name. _ _ 


Address 


Post  Office 


State, 


SURPLUS  CHICKS— $10.00  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshire*.  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks 
and  Heavy  Assorted.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R30,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Our  26th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Write  for  Catalog  A 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  Chicks,  Pullets  &  Cockerels. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  37.  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S 


I 

I 

I 

c 

c 

c 

c 


(food  to  fait 5 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our 
new  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chap¬ 
man  Chicks  ~  how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll 
do  for  you.  All  chicks  from  our  own  breeders 
on  our  2  farms. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Cleats 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshire:! 

Red- Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
Be  sure  to  write  for  full  story  of  Chapman 
Chicks  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N,  Y. 


Ch 

h 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — out 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N,  Y. 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  5,  1952 


ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  oroup  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Fid.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  SI. 00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N.  Y  Advance  oayment 
is  required 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD  HILL  Stock  Farm  offers  choice  bull  calves 
from  Carnation  dams  &  4  per  cent  Carnation  and  Rag 
Apple  sires.  A  few  choice  heifer  calves.  M.  R.  Klock 
&  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Close-up  first  calf  Holstein  heifers  in  truck 
load  lots — Davenport  Farms,  Accord,  N.  T. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
vllle.  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows. 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retaiL  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son.  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — T.B.  and  bloodtested,  Canadian  and 
Northern,  cows  and  vaccinated  heifers.  Convenient 
terms.  Wilbur  Parsons.  Jr..  Star  Route.  Deposit.  N.  Y., 
Phone  351M. 


WRITE  for  prices  on  Canadian  dairy  cattle,  all  breeds. 
C.  Flatt,  R.  2,  Hamilton,  Canada. 


HEREFORDS 


HORNLESS  Hereford  heifers.  Not  registered.  Bred  2 
yr.  olds  and  yearlings.  All  bangs  tested.  The  Gage 
Stock  Farms.  Delanson.  N.  Y. 


44  HEREFORD  bred  heifers.  Purebred,  not  registered, 
due  in  April  and  May.  Frank  Winkler,  Middlebury, 
New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


THREE  choice  1951  sons  of  Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2. 
first  prize  1946  Ill.  State  Fair,  and  first  at  Mich.  1945 
&  1946.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  Ni  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  Two  six  months  old  angus  calves.  One 
bull,  one  heifer.  Both  registered  and  vaccinated.  Gordon 
A.  Davis,  Branchport,  New  York.  Phone  Branchport 
7F6. 


WE  HAVE  our  first  crop  of  bulls  and  heifers  from  the 
bull  we  bought  at  the  International  Show-Window 
sale,  Georgene  62.  We  have  never  had  anything  so  fine 
in  twenty-five  years.  Come  and  see  them  whether  you 
buy  or  not.  All  stock  registered.  T.  M.  Scoon  and  Son, 
Geneva,  New  York. 


BRAHMAN 


FOR  SALE:  Two  registered  Brahman  cows  and  two 
bulla.  Mrs.  Earl  Griswold,  Preble,  New  York,  Phone — 
Homer  1S0J2. 


HORSES 


YOTTR  last  chance  to  buy  good  acclimated  home 
raised  horses,  as  I  have  lost  my  P.M.TJ.  contract.  Have 
decided  to  go  out  of  the  horse  business  and  sell  50 
sura  bred  mares.  2  registered  Belgian  Stallions,  2 
Spanish  Tacks,  25  last  spring  colts  and  40  nice  3  and 
4  year  old  mules.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Stanley  513Y23. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Berkshire  Cross  or  Yorkshire 
Cross  S  co  7  wks.  oia  $10.50  each.  8  to  9  wks.  old 
$1L00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order.  Vaccination  $1.00  each  if  wanted. 
Waltei  Lux.  44  Arlington  Road.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel. 
No.  Woburn  2-0086.  P.S.  Good  three  month  old 
feeding  pigs  $15.00  each. 


FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  bred  gilts.  Producers  of 
extra  large  litters.  275  lbs.  to  300  lbs.,  fast  growers. 
50  head  boars,  baby  pigs  all  ages.  Farm  raised.  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Vincentown,  New  Jersey,  Phone  84S1. 

REGISTERED  Duroc  boars  and  bred  gilts.  8  months 
old  from  champion  stock.  Herbert  Adcock.  Grover 
Road,  West  Falls,  N.  Y.  Telephone  East  Aurora  402W2. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  pigs,  feeder  cattle.  Truck  delivery.  Lewis 
Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


SHEEP 


3  DORSET  rams.  Whitney-Eenderson  breeding.  High 
duality.  Reasonable  price:  Hillside  Farms  Inc.,  Trucks- 
vxlle,  Penna. 

SHROPSHIRES — For  quick  sale — 20  bred  ewes  3  & 
4-yr.-olds.  Fine  stock.  Phone  Cooperstown  229,  Iroquois 

Farm. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  U3  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  4S2M3. 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell.  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 


PEDIGREED  Collie  Puppies.  Beautiful,  Intelligent, 
Championship  breeding.  Males  $35.00.  Females  $30.00. 
Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

DOGS  For  Sale;  Female  Sable  Collie.  5  months. 

Champion  bloodlines.  C.  Loomis,  Eambridge.*  N.  Y. 


PUG  dogs — males  one  to  four  years  old.  Reasonable 
price  for  quick  sale.  A.K.C.  Blue  Star  Kennels,  Medina, 

Ktm  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 


A.K.C.  registered  eollie  pups.  All  colors.  Just  right  for 
Christmas.  Also  beagle  cocker  cross  pups.  Wonderful 
pets  and  hunters.  George  Hunt,  R.D.  2,  Marathon, 
New  York. 


COLLIE  puppies.  AKC  regd.  Tri-colored  son  of  Ch. 
Invader  of  Noranda,  whelped  May  19th,  3  females, 

1  true  golden  &  white,  2  dark  sable  &  white  grand¬ 
daughters  of  Ch,  the  Duke  of  Silver  Hoe,  C.D.  Whelped 
August  1st.  housebroken,  loves  children.  1  golden  & 
white  6  mos.  old  female  pup.  Extra  special.  Each 
$25.00.  Stamped  self  addressed  envelope  please.  V.  M. 
Kirk.  West  Leyden.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Beautiful  reg.  Eng.  Shepherd  pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15.00.  females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean  0.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms 
Maine,  New  York. 


MARSHALL'S  White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Crossed 
bred  for  high  egg  production  and  Marshall's  Rock 
Red  Crosses  bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  are  from 
selected  strains — farm  proven.  Special  savings  on  Red 
Rock  Cockerels.  Call  or  write  today.  Marshall  Brothers 
RD  5-A.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns.  Parmenter 
Reds.  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer,  Box  C.  Gallupville.  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  IR2GHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  holo  the  all-time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  .production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Route  3-A.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
.Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
New  York. 


BALL  Red-Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  them  from  the 
start  when  you  buy  from  Ball  Hatchery,  one  of  New 
York's  cleanest  ana  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  Ball 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm.  Tioga  County,  Rt.  Z,  Owego. 
New  York. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  rocks  and  red  rock 
cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Arbor  Acres  white  rocks.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  NY -US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Springbrook 
Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 


HATCHING  every  week  —  Pullorum  clean  Ebenwood 
Farm  hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm  Box  B-S,  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


KEEHER'S  ROP  Pullorum  clean  leghorn  cockerels  are 
bringing  repeat  orders  for  many  North  East  hatchery- 
men.  You  too  can  benefit  by  mating  your  pens  with 
Kreher  males.  Kreher’s  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  East 
Amherst,  New  York. 

OUR  White  Leghorns  were  High  Pen  at  Storrs,  Conn, 
contest  1951-for  high  eggs  production  and  good  meat 
birds.  Our  New  Hampshire  and  Gray  crosses  are  what 
you  want.  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

SUN  VIEW  Leghorn  Farm:  High  record  leghorn  hen 
housed  average — 242  eggs-  N.Y.S.  all  time  high  ROP 
still  stands:  Highest  hen  housed  average  in  N.Y.S. 
R.O.P.  in  1948-49.  Highest  qualified  average  in  N.Y.S. 
R.O.Pw  in  1949-50.  Highest  %  qualified  birds  laying 
over  300  eggs  in  N.Y.S.  R.O.P.  8th  highest  %  quali¬ 
fied  birds  laying  over  300  eggs  in  U.S.  lt.O.P.  (364 
flocks).  Limited  'numbers  of  hatching  eggs  arailable. 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.  Tel.  VA'applngers  Falls  65. 

COMMERCIAL  Cornish  bred  for  crossing  in  higher 
hatchability,  fast  feathering,  early  growth  factor.  Broad 
buff,  broad  white  crosses,  12 1  years  Cornish  experience. 
Earl  W.  Garrison,  6-C,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE — Started  pullets.  New  Hampshires  and 
White  Rocks,  ideal  to  \  produce  hatching  eggs.  Pullorum 
clean,  vaccinated  for 1  Newcastle,  6  to  .12  weeks  ,  of 
age.  H.  C.  Lash  &  Soil.  Phone  820J2,  Senaca  Fails, 
N.  Y..  Springbrook  Poultry  E'artn. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of 
our  birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N6W  York. 
Phone  Hobart  5281. 

KREHER’S  Certified  Pullorum  Clean  Leghorns  for 
Greater  Profits.  Kreher’s  entry  in  the  1950-51  Random 
sample  test  held  at  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  in  competition 
with  some  of  the  best  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Rated  among  the  top  ten  for  profitable  production 
among  the  leghorn  breeders,  and  had  the  best  scoring 
for  internal  egg  quality,  and  the  least  amount  of 
blood  spots  of  all  leghorn  entries.  Kreher’s  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm,  East  Amherst,  New  York. 


TURKEYS 


BJELTSVILLE  small  white  turkey  poults.  10,000  weekly. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Write:  Kline,  Box  G,  Middlecreek, 
Pa.  Phone  2102. 


GEESE 


GOOSE  Booklet  10c — Twelve  chapters.  All  subjects. 
Goose  eggs  and  goose  incubators.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm, 
Goshen,  Indiana. 


DUCKS 


GIANT  Pektns,  Fawn  and  white  runners.  Rouen  duck¬ 
lings.  Toulouse  and  China  geese.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm, 
Drifting,  Pa. 

BUY  Purebred  Muscovy  Breeding  Stock.  Big  profits 
selling  ducklings.  Free  breeding,  feeding,  brooding  in¬ 
formation.  Airesman  Waterfowl  Farm,  R-l,  York,  Pa. 


CHINCHILLA 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Pedigreed  1  Prolific!  Cash 
markets,  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet  1  .Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville  24,  Penna. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 


■RAW  FURS  and  deer  skins,  ginseng,  coon,  mink, 
muskrat,  beaver,  etc.,  wanted.  Put  weasel  in  envelope 
and  mail.  Highest  prices.  Price  lists.  H.  C.  Metcalf 
and  Sons,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


HAY 

" 

STRAW  and  all  grades  at  hay  delivered  subject  to  in¬ 
spection.  J.  W.  Christman.  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain.  N  Y 
Tel.  4S-2S2.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  60  tons  excellent  first  and  second  alfalfa, 
also  timothy  and  straw.  Car  or  truck.  Tel.  Poplar 
Ridge  3214,  Carl  Wilbur,  King  Ferry,  New  Y'ork. 

HAY — Alfalfa,  clover,  timothy  and  feeding  hay.  James 
Kelly.  137  E.  Seneca  Tpke..  Syracuse.  New  York. 
Phone  92885.  '  _ ( 

ALFALFA,  timothy,  mixed  hay  and  straw,  delivered  by 
truck  load,  guaranteed  as  Represented.  Kenneth  L. 
Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

TREFOIL  60  Ton,  good  quality,  wire  bales.  E.  Martin. 
R.  D.  2,  Delanson.  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE— New  Kennebec  and  Essex  certified  seed 
potatoes.  Blight  resistant,  big  yielders.  low  disease 
readings.  Booking  for  spring  delivery.  Thompson  Farms. 
Clymer,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


EVERGREEN  Tree  Seedlings.  Transplants.  Growers  ot 
large  quantities.  For  growing  Christmas  trees.  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Hedges  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide.  Sun- 
'•rest  Evergreen  Nurseries,  Dept.  A  A.  Johnstown.  Pa 


NURSERY  STOCK 


QUICK  Bearing  fruit  and  nut  trees;  shade  trees, 
grape  vines,  berry  plants,  everblooming  rose  bushes 
and  flowering  shrubs  at  money  saving  prices.  State 
and  federal  inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  colored  catalogue.  East’s  Nursery.  Amity. 
Arkansas.  


FRUIT 


ENJOY  Prepaid  —  Bushels  —  Delicious  Temples  $6.55; 
Navels  $5.45;  Pineapple  Oranges  $4.95;  Grapefruit 
$4.55.  James  I.  Kimber,  Orange  Grower,  Box  491, 
Winter  Park,  Florida.  X 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  Syrup— Finest  quality—  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $5,50  gal.  post  paid.  Wm.  W.  Lawrence. 
Beechers  Cor..  Hunter,  N  Y 


CANDIES 


SHELLED  Pecans,  whole  halves;  also  Pecan  Pralines, 
and  Pecan  Chocolate  Fudge.  One  pound  $1.25,  5 

pounds  $5.00  postpaid.  Pecans  in  shell.  12  pounds  $5.00 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


EQUIPMENT 


C ASELLl NI- V ENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
Cletrac  Model  BDH  Diesel  tractor,  wide  gauge,  hy¬ 
draulic  angledozer,  excellent.  Cletrac  Model  BDH  Diesel 
tractor,  wide  gauge  hydraulic^  angledozer  and  Carco 
Winch,  fair,  reasonable.  International  TD  14  tractor, 
1944  model,  hydraulic  bulldozer,  reconditioned,  rea¬ 
sonable.  International  UD  24  power  unit,  outboard 
bearing,  steel  base,  new  1919.  excellent  condition. 
"Caterpillar”  Diesel  40  tractor,  good  condition.  ‘'Cater¬ 
pillar"  RD4  tractor,  LPC  hydraulic  angledozer  Hyster 
Winch,  very  good  condition,  reasonable.  1945  Interna¬ 
tional  2'Ai-3  ton  truck  chassis  with  cab,  very  reason¬ 
able.  Two  1945  GMC  2%  ton  pump  trucks,  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  CaseUini- Venable  Corporation,  Barre,  Vt.. 
Phone  90. 

HUMIDAIRE.  2700  Egg,  Automatic  Incubator  & 
Hatcher,  like  new;  5  deck  Electric  Brooder.  $600.00 
value  for  $350.00.  Peerless  Chick  Boxes  half  price. 
George  Eastman.  324  North  Ave.,  Rochester  13,  N.  Y. 

PETERSINE  16000,  also  Jamesway  5886  egg  capacity 
incubators  in  good  condition  for  sale  or  exchange  for 
field  chopper,  motor  driven ;  orchard  sprayer  at  least 
35  gal.  per  minute,  motor  driven;  2  or  3  plow  tractor; 
saw  mill;  above  must  be  iu  good  condition.  Holstein 
cows  or  heifers.  Thomas  A.  Tripp,  Red  Hook,  N.  YT., 
Phone  2713. 

30 — NEW  and  used  pickup  balers,  $200.00  up.  20— 
Combines.  35— used  tractors,  $100.00  up.  Plows,  Culti¬ 
vators,  rakes,  loaders,  silo  fillers,  grain  binders,  field 
harvesters.  5  acres  covered.  Largest  selection  N.  Y. 
State.  Don  Howard.  Canandaigua,  New  York. 

BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Mooreven— 3 A — Swedesboro.  New  Jersey. 


SEEDS 


NORTHERN  grown  alfalfa,  $27.60,  medium  clover, 
$19.80,  certified  hybrid  seed  corn,  flats,  $6.50,  all  per 
busheL  Other  grass  seed  at  bargain  prices.  Write  us 
for  samples.  Hall  Roberts’  Son,  Postvills,  Iowa. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

Jan.  19  Issue . 

Feb.  2  Issue . 

Feb.  16  Issue . 

Mar.  1  Issue . 

...Closes  Feb.  15 

SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  reliable,  sober, 
and  ambitious.  Phone  Homer  449W2  or  write  Box  584, 
Cortland,  New  York. 


HUNGARIAN  farmer  with  diploma,  age  48,  speaking 
little  English;  excellent  knowledge  of  growing  all  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  animals  and  fattening  the  latter. 
30  years  of  sound  experience.  Accepts  to  manage  a  big 
farm  and  fattening  pigs.  I  don’t  need  a  pay.  I  accept 
the  management  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  crops. 
Specify  In  the  first  letter  the  extent  and  the  equipment 
of  the  farm,  the  number  of  employees,  the  number  and 
the  breed  of  the  animals.  Write  to:  Alex  Toth,  314  E. 
83  Street,  New  York  28,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Job  on  poultry  farm  owned  by  elderly 
couple,  or  care  of  small  estate.  Want  a  home  rather 
than  high  wages.  Am  experienced,  single  and  have 
good  habits.  References.  Franklin  Frcgo,  F.  O.  Box 
114,  Copenhagen,  New  York.  


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest;  5  lb. 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pall.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXPERIENCED  Poultryman  wanted.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  culling,  trapping,  pedigree  work  and  in¬ 
cubation.  We  have  11.000  breeders  and  incubator  ca¬ 
pacity  of  140.000  Hawley  Poultry  Farm.  Batavia.  New 
York.  Phone  Batavia  3117. 

HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED— Married  man  or  woman  with  experience  in 
shorthand,  typing  and  light  bookkeeping,  to  live  on 
large  farm  and  work  in  farm  office.  Salary  will  include 
house  with  modem  improvements,  light  and  heat. 
Reply  Box  No.  514-U,  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


SINGLE  man  of  good  habits  on  farm.  Earl  Sherman. 
Dryden.  N.  Y.  Call  40R. 


EMPLOYMENT  wanted  —  Young,  married,  ambitious 
poultryman,  knowledge  and  experience  all  phases  of 
poultry  husbandry,  desires  contact  with  owner  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  —  Rochester  —  Syracuse  area,  to  manage  or 
share — rent  with  possible  purchase  option.  Best  of 
references.  Box  514-R,  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


WANTED :  Married  Man  for  general  farm  work  on 
dairy  farm,  must  b6  a  good  milker,  driTe  tractor, 
understand  the  operation  of  farm  machinery.  Good 
working  conditions  and  tenement.  Joslin  Hill  Farms, 
Inc.,  40  Joslin  Street,  Leominster.  Mass..  Tel.  S78  M. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARM:  108  acres:  Good  buildings,  improvements.  22 
cows,  hull,  heifers,  machinery,  tractor.  $18,000  terms. 
Other  farms.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency.  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3  acre  building  plot,  electric,  well.  $1500. 
Also,  30  acre  black-dirt  farm,  6  room  house,  storage, 
needs  repairs.  $10,000.  Terms.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  Farm  60  acres.  James  Calien,  Rhodesdalc. 
Maryland. 


STROUT  Catalogs.  East  and  Mid-West  red  cover;  West 
Coast  edition  blue.  Farms,  homes,  businesses,  bargains 
galore.  Either  mailed  free.  Strout  Realty,  225-R  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


ABANDONED  or  worked  out  farm  wanted  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  New  York.  Give  exact  location,  size, 
price,  and  yearly  taxes.  Box  514-T  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


AMBITIOUS,  reliable  couple  desire  to  buy  on  con¬ 
tract  30  cow,  equipped  dairy  farm.  References.  Box 
514-AD,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 


LADIES  dresses.  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women's,  child¬ 
ren's.  Wool  sweater*  89c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men's  work 
clothing,  shoes,  snirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses.  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnisliings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Qo.  419  63rd  Street.  Depart¬ 
ment  AA.  West  New  York.  New  Jersey 


WOOLEN  yard  goods,  rug  strips.  Samples  10c.  Florence 
Moody,  Farmington,  Maine. 


REMNANTS,  automobile  upholstery,  70%  wool,  suit¬ 
able  for  shirts,  pants,  snowsults.  Tan,  gray.  54-in. 
$1.98  yd.  Postpaid.  Florence  Moody,  Farmington,  Me. 


YARNS — Worsted  4  oz.  95c.  Sports,  baby,  nylon  com¬ 
parable  prices.  Free  samples.  Fireside.  Box  A,  787 
S.  12th  St.,  Newark  8,  N.  J. 


RJ1G  strips — 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
large  pieces  5  lbs.  $2.75.  Pastel  assortment  4  lbs. 
$3.00.  Cotton  worsted  Gabardines  6  lbs.  $2.00.  Quilt- 
Makers  best  assortment,  of  flowered  prints,  plaids, 
latest  patterns  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large  blocks  5  lbs. 
$2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community  Textiles,  23 
Randcliffe  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  64.  Freeport.  N.  Y. 


STAMPED  Linens  For  Resale.  Buy  from  manufacturer 
at  low  cost,  embroider  and  resell  at  a  profit.  Free  28 
page  catalog,  featuring  seamless  tubing,  pillow  cases, 
scarfs,  banquet  cloths,  luncheon  sets,  show  towels, 
baby  articles,  etc.  Write:  Merribee  Art  Embroidery  Co.. 
Dept.  720,  22  West  21st.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
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Additional  Classified  Ads 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp,  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad,  lip  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart,  Scituate.  Mass. 


1952  EDITION.  It’s  New!  It’s  Different!  Get  World's 
largest  Auto  Accessory  &  Parts  Catalog  and  save 
money.  100  pages.  Over.  50,000  items,  including  Holly¬ 
wood  accessories,  Hi-Speed  equipment,  rebuilt  engines, 
all  parts  and  accessories  for  all  cars  and  trucks.  We 
have  that  Hard-To-Get  part!  Jam  packed  with  bar¬ 
gains.  Completely  illustrated.  Send  25c  (refundable). 
J.  C.  Whitney,  1919-EB  Archer,  Chicago  16. 


STAINLESS  Steel  1S-S  vaporseal  waterless  cooking. 
One  quart  sauce  pan  $7;  two  $8,  314  $9.50,  six  $14.50, 
percolator  $14.50,  1014,”  chicken  fryer  $14.50.  Major 
Co.,  71  Milford,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HIGHEST  cash  paid  for  old,  broken  jewelry,  gold 
teeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  spectacles.  Free 
information.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rose  Smelting 
Company,  29-AA,  East  Madison,  Chicago. 


LADIES — Your  shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our 
patented  Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  per  pair.  3 
pairs  $1.00  postpaid.  Quantity  prices  -"on  request. 
Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Book,  Franklin  Pierce  by  Nichols.  Mary 
Gordon,  R.D.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  Preservative.  Apply  by  brush,  dip  or  spray  on 
any  lumber,  burlap  or  fibrous  material  to  preserve 
against  mildew,  termites  and  rot.  Gallon  $1.95;  5  gal- 
lons-$9.00;  55  gallons-$90.75  delivered.  Penn's  Manor, 
Cornwells  Heights  15,  Penna. 


WEEDS  quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


GOLDEN  Popcorn  guaranteed  to  pop,  large  tender 
kernels,  414  ibs.  $1.00  postpaid.  Buy  for  Christmas. 
Russell  Luce.  Groton,  N.  Y. 


LADIES!  New  Loveliness!  123  page  beauty  book  shows 
simple  professional  home  treatments.  Facials,  finger- 
waves.  diets,'  menus,  exercises,  etc.  $1.00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  Free  surprise  gift  included.  Shelburne 
Merchandisers,  Box  26,  Pratt  Station,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


RIBBONS  when  you  need  them  —  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  lengths,  qualities.  Approximately  240  feet.  Grand 
for  gift  tying  and  hairbows.  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon 
Shop,  West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


BEAN’S  Cottontail  Rabbit  Repellent  Prevents  Gnaw¬ 
ing,  Girdling.  Quart-$1.75,  protects  40-50  young  fruit 
trees  all  winter.  Gallon-$5.75;  pint-$1.00;  half-pint- 
50c.  (Postpaid)  F.  R.  Bean  Company,  Scottsville, 
N.  Y.,  Farm  Chemical  Formulations  Division. 


WATCHES  wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid,  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold,  dia¬ 
monds.  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  B.  Lowe — 22  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


HUNDRED  volumes  Henty  books;  twenty  volumes  Roe 
books.  Send  stamps  for  list  and  prices.  Witte,  Lee  Ave., 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE! 

Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry,  Geese,  Turkeys, 
Dogs,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants, 
Seed,  Farm  Equipment,  Real  Estate,  and 
a  host  of  miscellaneous  items  on  the 
SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE  PAGE  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


REAL  SPORT 

There’s  nothing  to  compare  with  a 
day  in  the  field  with  dog  and  gun. 
To  get  the  most  of  it  for  yourself 
and  your  sportsman  friends 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  onr  "NO  TRESPASSING ”  signs 

and  keep  off  the  undesirables  who 
make  a  nuisance  of  themselves. 
Our  signs  are  printed  on  a  heavy, 
durable  fabric  ((12"xl2")  that  with¬ 
stands  wind  and  weather,  are  easy 
to  see  and  read. 

Pries  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz, ;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  "Doc”  ROBERTS 


Things  we  have  learned 
in  1951: 

That  the  Northeast  can  and  must 
carry  more  livestock  on  its  farms  to 
produce  the  milk  and  meat  it  con¬ 
sumes. 

That  grass  in  all  its  forms  played 
and  will  continue  to  play  an  important 
part  in  Northeast  agriculture. 

Th'at  corn  can  be  grown  here  just  as 
well  as  anywhere,  and  that  it,  too,  will 
become  a  greater  and  greater  North¬ 
east  crop. 

That  dairy  cows  seem  high  and 
scarce  yet  milk  production  has  fallen 
off  in  total  volume. 

That  sheep  and  lambs  are  coming 
back  slowly  but  should  and  will  show 
an  increase  in  numbers  over  the  years 
without  fear  of  overproduction. 

That  hogs  and  corn  go  together  so 
more  hog  production  is  also  in  the 
book. 

That  it  takes  livestock  to  produce 
livestock  men;  we  cannot  increase  live¬ 
stock  any  faster  than  we  increase  live¬ 
stock  men.  (4-H  and  FFA  please  note.) 

That  food  prices  will  vary  about  as 
the  general  price  level  varies  regard¬ 
less  of  politicians;  although  they  (the 
politicians)  can  and  do  create  unneces¬ 
sary  hardships. 

Things  we  hope  to  learn 
in  1952: 

The  kind  of  livestock  best  suited  to 
us  and  to  our  farms.  Clashing  farm 
conditions  or  clashing  temperaments 
in  men  or  animals  bring  no  one  any 
good. 

That  livestock  on  the  farm  bringing 
20  cents  to  30  cents  or  more  a  pound 
will  make  money  while  it  grows  and 
you  sleep.  (Nights,  that  is!) 

That  no  one  knows  what  or  when 
anything  is  too  high.  Dairy  cows  are  a 
good  example.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  even  they  are  high — or  cheap 
now. 

The  new  advance  made  in  medicine. 
What  now  can  be  done  for  the  cure, 
health,  and  health  protection  of  our 
animals — and  of  ourselves. 

What  is  the  true  food  value  of  the 
roughage  and  grains  we  are  feeding? 
Nutrition  is  making  real  progress. 

What  we  are  putting  on  our  land: 
fertilizers,  deficient  minerals,  and  so 
forth,  and  why. 

What  we  can  do  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  and  still  keep  costs  down. 
This  includes  pasture  acres. 

Greatest  Problem 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  we  must 
learn  in  1952,  aside  from  world  war 
problems,  is  how  young  people  and  our 
old  people  can  carry  on  under  inflation. 
I  feel  that  inflation  will  be  with  us  a 
long,  long  time,  interlocking  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  both  young  and  old. 

A  friend  came  to  me  with  this  prob¬ 
lem:  He  has  very  successfully  ope¬ 
rated  a  farm  for  which  he  paid  $11,000. 
As  he  gets  older  and  as  labor  gets 
scarcer  and  higher-costing,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  a  hardship  for  him  to  carry  on. 
Recently  he  was  bid  $50,000  for  his 
holdings.  Now  see  how  screwy  our 
economy  has  become:  He  just  cannot 
selL  The  $50,000  in  the  bank  at  2%  in¬ 
terest  is  $1,000  a  year — on  which  he 
could  not  live.  The  tax  on  the  sale 
would  lower  the  selling  price  to  less 
than  $35,000,  anyway.  Even  if  he  could 
put  this  out  safely  at  5%,  it  would 
give  him  an  income  of  less  than  $1,750 
a  year. 

He  can  rent  the  property,  including 
the  house,  for  even  a  little  more  than 
that,  but  still  it  would  not  bring  him 
in  enough  for  him  to  pull  up  stakes,  es¬ 


tablish  a  home  somewhere,  and  a  living 
for  himself  and  wife.  This  is  just  one 
of  many  farm  situations  caused  by  in¬ 
flation  in  our  Northeast.  What  to  do  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  young  people 
are  also  in  this  picture  for  inflation 
has  caught  them,  too.  They  could  not 
pay  $50,000  for  a  farm  even  if  they 
could  find  a  seller.  But  if  this  particular 
farm  and  many  others  could  be  so  ope¬ 
rated  that  their  volume  of  sales  (in¬ 
creased  production)  were  stepped  up  to 
receive  the  inflation  prices  for  what 
they  could  produce,  then  young  fami¬ 
lies  and  old  ones  could  Well  live  and 
carry  on  successfully,  even  if  not  easily. 

Inflation  is  the  personal  problem  that 
we  all  must  learn  to  live  with  in  1952. 
—  a. A.  — 

BROWN  SWISS  MEETING 

AT  THE  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Utica,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Frank  L.  Jewett  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  president;  J.  Sanford 
Cross  of  Kyserike,  N.  Y.,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Richard  Baum  of  Mohawk, 
N.  Y.,  director  to  serve  a  3-year  term. 

Sale  committee  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  W.  B.  Stewart,  Pifford,  N.  Y., 
chairman;  Frank  L.  Jewett,  Oneida, 
N.  Y.  and  Donald  Myers,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

Youth  committee:  Frank  E.  Town- 
ley,  Onona,  chairman;  Richard  Bryns, 
Gouverneur,  John  C.  Snow,  Vernon,  and 
Walcott  Stewart,  Pifford,  N.  Y. . 

Representatives  to  State  Pure  Bred 
Cattle  Breeders  Association:  Frank  L. 
Jewett,  J.  Sanford  Cross  and  Harold 
Magnussen. 

The  program  for  1952,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  was 
presented  under  new  business  for  the 
approval  of  the  membership.  It  was 
adopted  and  will  be  as  follows:  1. 
Membership  canvass  to  increase  the 
paid  members  for  the  year;  2.  Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Handbook  and  direc¬ 
tory  of  breeders;  3.  The  holding  of  five 
Canton  spring  planning  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  March  24  to  28;  4. 
The  Canton  Shows  to  be  held  during 
the  period  of  May  17  to  May  21  with 
the  State  picnic  on  Saturday,  May  17 
in  connection  with  the  first  Canton 
Show;  5.  The  annual  State  Sale  to  be 
held  at  Cornell  University  on  April 
18;  6.  The  support  of  a  classification 
period  on  Canton  bases  throughout  the 
State  in  1952;  7.  Cooperate  with  the 
State  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Breeders 
Association;  8.  Support  showing  of 
Brown  Swiss  at  State  Fair  with  a  co¬ 
operative  Canton  effort;  9.  Support  of 
Junior  program  and  4-H  Club  activii- 
ties  in  cooperation  with  Extension 
agencies;  10.  Support  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  program  in  the  State;  11.  Support 
and  encourage  more  testing  of  Brown 
Swiss  cattle  in  the  DHLA  and  HIR 
program. 


The  BEACON  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

EA5TPORT,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA. 


increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year 


'f\ni  otrt  for  yourself  why  more  and  more  dairymen  breet^N 
more  and  more  of  their  herds  to  NYABC  Sires.  In  New  I 
York  and  Western  Vermont,  see  your  inseminator  or  write; 


rtificial 


Reeders’  O' 


ooperatr 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


§ 


Saves  Labor 


—  two  men  can 

prune  faster  and 

easier  than  4  or  5  men  with  hand 
pruners.  Pays  for  itself  in  labor  sav¬ 
ings  first  season.  CarefuUy  made  of 
best  materials  for  long,  trouble-free  serv¬ 
ice.  Look  at  these  features:  «  Very 
Fast  Action.  •  Requires  Little  Air. 

•  Improved  Cutting  Head.  •  Posi¬ 

tive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts  Limbs  Up 
to  1%”  Diam.  .  Cuts  Easier.  «  Light 
Weight. 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer's  Name 

JOHN  A.  BACON  CORP..  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  the  power  chain 
saw  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for,  a  rugged  pro¬ 
duction  tool  you  can 
carry  under  your  arm— 
the  new  DA-211  2  cyl¬ 
inder,  9  hp  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Disston  Chain  Saw, 
with  Mercury  gasoline 
engine.  Cut  all  your 
fence  posts,  firewood, 
building  timbers  for 
that  new  shed  this  win¬ 
ter-cut  ’em  in  the  time 
it  used  to  take  you  just 
to  think  about  it.  Or 
cut  yourself  a  slice  of 
extra  income  these  slack 
months  by  producing 
vitally  needed  pulp- 
wood  or  mine  props. 

By  the  Makers 

of  the  Famous 
Disston  Hand  Saw 


Send  for  illustrated  literature  with  detailed  specifications 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.  ^ 

27A  Tescony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa,,  U.S.A.  *- 

In  Canada,  write:  2-20  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto  3,  On!. 


CALL  YOUR  DISSTON 
DEALER  TODAY  FOR 
A  DEMONSTRATION 
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on  the 


By  KATHLEEN  BEK  RES FORD 


VEN  though  you  raise  much 
of  the  food  you  use,  let’s  take 
a  look  at  the  foods  you  buy 
at  the  store.  You  know,  you 
may  surprise  yourself  by  the 
money  you  can  save  by  gbod  planning 
and  careful  buying.  ,.Can  you  imagine 
saving  enough  to  pay  your  taxes  ? 
Well,  I’ve  seen  it  done.  Even  a  saving 
of  25c  a  day  means  $91.25  in  your 
pocket  at  the  end  of  a  year. 


Buy  Food  in  the  Right  Form 

Consider  whether  an  item  costs  less 
fresh,  canned,  frozen,  or  dried.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  this  time  of  year,  canned 
and  frozen  lima  beans  cost  more  than 
double  what  you  would  pay  for  a  serv¬ 
ing  of  dried  limas.  Grated  canned  tuna 
fish  will  save  you  money  over  the  solid 
pack,  and  most  times  will  do  just  as 
well.  Cooked  cereal  costs  half  as  much 
as  the  ready-prepared.  Instant  coffee 
in  a  large  jar  costs  less  per  serving 
than  regular  coffee.  Dry  skim  milk  is 
inexpensive  and  good  to  have  on  hand 
if  you  don’t  have  your  own  milk. 
Canned  orange  or  grapefruit  juice  costs 
less  than  fresh,  and  is  just  as  good  for 
you. 

Buy  in  the  Right  Quantity 

If  you  have  storage  space,  you  may 
want  to  buy  larger  quantities  of  the 
foods  that  keep  well.  For  example,  you 
save  3c  a  pound  if  you  buy  25  pounds 
of  flour  at  a  time.  Investigate  other 
quantity  buys,  too.  Our  grandmothers 
used  to  keep  large  supplies  on  hand, 
and  it  is  a  good  practice.  However,  if 
your  family  is  small,  it  may  not  be 
wise  to  buy  in  large-size  packages  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  spoilage.  One 
of  the  greatest  savings  can  be  made  by 
not  wasting  food — either  in  prepara¬ 
tion  or  leftovers  you  don’t  use. 

Buy  Canned  Goods  by  Grade 

Inspect  each  can  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  gives  you.  Grade  C  fruits  cost 
less  than  Grade  A  simply  because  the 
pieces  may  be  smaller  and  not  as  per¬ 
fectly  shaped.  Sliced  canned  peaches 
are  a  better  buy  than  the  whole 
peaches.  Crushed  pineapple  will  often 
do  just  as  well  as  the  more  expensive 
slices. 

Make  Your  Own  Bake  Mixes 

If  you’re  tempted  to  buy  ready-mixed 
products,  try  making  your  own.  You 
take  advantage  of  quantity  buying  and 
save  the  -cost  of  packaging.  Let  me 
know  if  you  would  like  recipes. 

Buy  in  Season 

Foods  which  have  to  be  shipped  a 
distance  are  expensive.  I  am  always 
surprised  when  I  find  people  using 
fresh  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in  the 
winter.  Lettuce  is  often  high,  too,  for 
the  small  contribution  it  makes  to  the 
needs  of  the  body.  Buying  carrots  from 
which  the  tops  have  been  removed  may 


save  you  half  the  cost,  if  you  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  your  own 
storage  carrots. 

Learn  to  Use  Less  Tender  Cuts  of 
Meat 

These  can  be  just  as  delicious  as  the 
more  choice  cuts  if  you  prepare  them 
properly.  Long,  slow,  moist  cooking  is 
always  important  for  the  less  tender 
cuts,  and  they  are  often  more  appeal¬ 
ing  when  combined  with  some  other 
food,  such  as  vegetables,  biscuits,  or 
macaroni. 

Avoid  "impulse  buying" 

Plan  what  you  need  for  the  week  and 
make  a  grocery  list.  Without  this,  you 
or  whoever  does  the  shopping  may  be 
tempted  to  pick  up  items  you  really 
don’t  need,  too  large  quantities,  or  food 
that  will  spoil  before  you  can  use  it. 

When  you  make  out  your  grocery 
list,  have  in  mind  the  food  needed  for 
one  person  for  one  day  and  use  it  as  a 
guide  to  plan  what  you  need  to  buy 
for  the  week: 

Milk,  3-4  glasses 
Eggs  (3-7  a  week) 

Cereal  or  bread,  at  least  3  servings 
Fruit  or  bread,  at  least  3  servings 
Fruit,  2  servings  (1  citrus) 

Potato 

Vegetables,  2  servings  (1  leafy 
green  or  yellow) 

Meat,  1  serving  (liver  once  a  week) 
Butter 

The  foods  listed  above  are  those 
which  will  give  you  a  well-balanced 
diet — the  ones  you  NEED  for  health. 
Most  of  the  other  foods  people  buy  are 
extras — “nice  but  not  necessary.”  More 
often  than  not  it  is  these  extras,  too, 
which  cause  overweight  and  poor  eat¬ 
ing  habits.  So,  if  you  are  trying  to  cut 
down  your  food  bills,  think  twice  about 
the  extras! 

1  don’t  want  you  to  get  the  idea  I  am 
one  of  those  people  who  like  to  take 
all  the  joy  out  of  eating.  The  point  is 
to  work  on  a  general  plan  of  trying 
to  give  the  family  the  foods  that  will 
do  double  duty— those  that  are  good 
and  good  for  you,  too.  There’s  an  ex¬ 
pression  “naked  foods,”  which  means 
no  vitamins,  no  minerals,  like  some 
soft  drinks  and  candies.  They  give  you 
calories  and  that’s  all,  so  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
you  will  save  money  if  you  keep  these 
guides  in  mind.  And  saving  money  is 
just  like  making  money.  You  may 
think  that  a  cent  or  two  more  or  less 
won’t  make  much  difference,  but  it 
does.  It  takes  more  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning,  I’ll  admit.  But  I’m  so  interested 
in  seeing  how  much  you  can  save  that 
I  wish  some  of  you  would  keep  track 
of  the  money  you  make  by  buying 
carefully.  Then  write  me  how  you  did 
it. 


Check  your  refrigerator 
end  cupboard  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  leftovers  on 
hand. 


A  careful  buyer  plans 
meals  and  makes  out  her 
grocery  list  in  advance 
to  avoid  "impulse  buy- 
ing. 


A  WISH  FOR  A  CHILD 


By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

What  shall  we  wish  for  him  on  New  Year's  Eve 
When  wild  about  the  world  the  dark  wind  blows? 
What  shall  we  resolve  for  one  who  sees 
Security  about/  and  nothing  knows 
Of  what  the  year  may  bring? 

We  wish  him  faith 

Warm  in  his  heart,  and  the  undying  quest 
That  leads  man  upward  over  broken  hopes. 
Following  the  small  pulse  in  his  breast 
Keyed  to  the  symphony  that  all  men  hear. 

But  at  this  hour  new  and  sweetly  dear. 
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No.  2215.  The  quick-sewing  trick  in 
this  washable  lies  in  the  way  front  and 
back  are  each  cut  in  one  piece,  hipped- 
in  at  waist.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18, 
3 y2  yds.  35-in.  and  2V2  yds.  edging. 


princess  pinafore  is  easy — wearing  it 
will  be  a  joy  because  of  comfortable 
back-wrap  styling,  full  skirt.  Sizes  12- 
20,  36-48.  Size  18,  5%  yds.  35-in.,  3  yds. 
trim. 


No.  2565.  Breakfast  coat,  work  dress 
— this  scalloped,  shahvl  collared  wrap¬ 
around  will  serve  as  both.  Note  the 
special  range  of  sizes,  16-20,  36-50. 
Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in. 

No.  2679.  From  a  mere  yard  of  35- 
inch  fabric  (or  one  feed  bag!)  you  can 
make  a  halter-top  kitchen  apron — 
highlighted  by  scallops,  heart  and 
flower  applique.  Cut  in  one  size.  Ric 
rac,  4  yds. 

No,  2908.  Sewing  this  slimming 


No.  2948,  No  collar,  no  set-in  sleeves 
— that’s  why  this  cotton  casual  is  a 
sewing  time-saver!  Tab  yokes  release 
fullness  in  a  trim  way.  Sizes  12-20,  36- 
48.  Size  18,  4  yds.  35-in.,  1*4  yds. 
edging. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents 
for  our  attractive  Fashion  Book  which 
has  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes 
and  occasions-  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y, 


Along  the 

South  Hill  Road 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

BY  THE  time  New  Year’s  Day  comes 
I’ve  had  enough  of  holidays  and  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  spend  it  than 
by  putting  in  a  good  day’s  work.  I  dust 
off  the  old  sayings,  “Start  the  New 
Year  right,”  and  “As  New  Year’s  Day 
goes,  so  goes  the  year.” 

Taking  down  the  Christmas  tree  and 
the  holiday  decorations  is  one  New 
Year’s  Day  job.  The  shiny  balls  and 
fluttery  foil  ornaments  are  packed 
away,  a  dozen  to  a  box,  like  glittering 
impossible  eggs  in  a  carton.  Linda 
Anne  is  almost  as  thrilled  as  she  was 
when  she  first  saw  them,  and  manages 
to  finish  off  a  few  more  in  her  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  older  youngsters  roll  up  tin¬ 
sel  and  shake  out  icicles.  Some  twigs 
and  branches  are  burned,  giving  off 
their  piny  incense;  but  the  tree,  its 
hour  of  glory  spent,  goes  outdoors  to 
be  cari'ied  away.  The  living  room,  de¬ 
nuded  of  the  tree  and  Christmas  trap¬ 
pings,  looks  bare  and  much  larger. 

The  Christmas  greeting  cards  are 
looked  over  for  one  last  time  and  then 


bundled  up  to  be  mailed  to  a  children’s 
hospital,  where  they  are  enjoyed  all 
over  again.  A  few  of  them,  too  person¬ 
al  to  part  with,  go  into  our  scrapbook 
under  “Christmas  1951.” 

I  like  to  make  New  Year’s  resolu¬ 
tions,  in  spite  of  all  the  moth-eaten 
jokes  about  them,  and  I  go  about  mut¬ 
tering  to  myself.  I’m  embarrassed 
when  I  look  back  in  my  day  book  and 
see  how  far  short  of  the  mark  I’ve 
fallen.  With  what  enthusiasm  and  good 
intentions  I  penciled  a  year  ago, 
“Paint  that  old  clothes  rack  in  the 
attic,”  or  worse  still,  “Take  off  ten 
pounds!” 

A  bright  new  year  and  bright  new 
intentions!  It  makes  me  feel  good  to 
start  the  New  Year  working,  flourish¬ 
ing  a  mop  and  wielding  a  broom! 

The  Old  Year  was  a  visitor  who 
overstayed  his  welcome; 

His  room  is  full  of  cobwebs  of  sor¬ 
row  and  despair. 

Sweep  out  the  dust  of  old  mistakes, 
the  rubbish  and  the  clutter; 

Illusions  he  discarded  are  scatter¬ 
ed  everywhere! 

Hang  up  fresh  resolutions  and 
patch  up  the  broken  dreams; 

A  bright  and  happy  New  Year  ia 
coming  up  the  stair . 


New  Books!£parkling  New  Ideas  in  Crochet! 


"MATCHING  SETS” 


CwclutkL  i 
fad  uritk 

yhiA'thn.io 

SUityoWMOOtfil 

/QjmMs[  Voi&A?! 
Vfociwk! 


Use  these  wonder-work¬ 
ing  crochet  threads  for 
iong-Iasting  beauty ...  in 
white  and  lovely  colors 
. . .  Boilfast®. 


“HANDKERCHIEF 
EDGINGS” 

TWafe,  fack  (0 

'  '  (iLOOVZofjQxfcl 

i/ouacfi 

cJml 

book  no.  IS855*  pdhicmm! 


You  can  get  these  exciting  new  10-cent 
books  at  your  favorite  art  needlework 
counter  right  now!  These  famous  brands 
bring  you  every  new  fashion-right  crochet 
idea  in  colorful  books.  Watch  for  them! 


I.  &  P.  COATS  •  CLARK’S 


Effective  Cough 
Syrup,  Mixed  at 
Home  for  Economy 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  mother 
probably  used,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
effective  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  Once  tried, 
you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  water.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2p2  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This 
makes  a  full  pint  of  cough  medicine,  and 
gives  you  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
swiftly.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes  irritated 
membranes,  helps  clear  the  air  passages. 
Thus  it  makes  breathing  easy  and  lets  you 
get  restful  sleep.  , 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if  not 
pleased  in  every  way. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  READY-TO-USE  PINEX! 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  is  time  well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  informed  on 
new  things  on  the  market,  what  to 
buy  at  what  price  and  where  to  go 
to  get  what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad”  be  sure  to  mention 

American 
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make  mittehc 

■”  Like  Grandpa  Wore!!  ** 

Grandma  made  them  for  Grown-ups  and  chil¬ 
dren.  They  wore  and  wore  for  work,  sports  and 
play  when  knit  with 

Harmony  Homespun  Yarn 

(made  by  us  for  over  128  yrs.) 
Unexcelled  for  economy,  utility  and  keeping 
the  hands  warm  and  happy. 

MITTEN  KIT 

Makes  3  pair  adult  $050 

or  5  pair  Children's  M 
Mittens.  POST-  *■ 
PAID  direct  from  our  mill. 
State  color  wanted:  —  Red. 
Green,  Blue  or  Brown.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  refunded. 
(No.  C.O.D.’s  please). 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS 

P.  O.  BOX  AA,  HARMONY,  MAIN! 

FREE  samples  of  Rug  and 
Knitting  Yarns 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many 
folks  complain  of  nagging  backache,  head¬ 
aches,  dizziness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy. 
Don’t  suffer  restless  nights  with  these  dis¬ 
comforts  if  reduced  kidney  function  is  get¬ 
ting  you  down— due  to  such  common  causes 
as  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion  or  expo¬ 
sure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations  due 
to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  milesof  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


BALLERINA  PETUNIA 
All  America  Award  Wianer  1952 


HARRIS  SEEDS- 

WE  DIDN'T  THINK  IT  WAS  POSSIBLE 

But  the  impossible  is  lust  what  the  plant  breeders  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  producing  Ballerina. 

Giant  3'/a  inch  Flowers  Beautifully  Ruffled  and  Fringed. 

Soft  Glowing  Salmon  Color  With  No  Trace  of  Magenta. 

Early  and  Continuous  Bloom  on  Dwarf  Compact  Plants. 

Of  course  it  received  an  All  America  Award  and  will  be  in 
great  demand  for  gardens  large  and  small. 

We  Have  Both  the  Seeds  and  Potted  Plants. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  described  in  detail  in  our  1952  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Flprists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC, 

22  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

-  1952  CATALOG  now  \mchi  ■— 
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Let’s  Make  Some  Plans  for  1952 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

crops  you  may  be  unable  to  sell  at  a  profit.  Buy  land  only  if  you  need  it  for  a 
more  efficient  operation.  If  you  buy,  get  good  land  and  be  conservative  on  price. 

There  may  even  be  a  trend  toward  more  livestock  in  the  Northeast.  It  is  a 
flexible  type  of  agriculture,  lends  itself  to  labor-saving  practices  and  takes  full 
advantage  of  our  northeastern  climate. 

COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS:  It  is  easy  to  side-step  community  respon- 
mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  sibilies  especially  When  help  is  scarce.  But 
the  home  and  the  community  are  the  foundation  stones  of  our  democracy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  helps  no  one  when  you  “take  on”  more  than  you  can  do. 
Therefore,  decide  how  much  time  you  can  spend  in  school,  church,  and  farm 
organization  work;  and  what  you  agree  to  do,  carry  out  to  the  letter. 

BEST  WISHES:  Finally,  may  we  extend  our  best  wishes  for  the  com- 
mnnnaasm  ing  year?  American  Agriculturist  prospers  only  as 
you  prosper.  On  page  5  of  each  issue  you  will  find  suggestions  which  we  hope 
will  save  or  make  money  for  you,  not  only  this  year  but  in  years  to  come.  If 
you  have  questions,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  our  best  to  answer  them.  If  you  dis¬ 
agree  with  any  statements,  write  and  tell  us.  Let’s  work  together  for  a  more 
stable  and  profitable  agriculture. 


“WYETH’S  PENSTIX®-SM 
FOR  MASTITIS  HELPS 
MAKE  DAIRY  FARMING 
MORE  PROFITABLE” 

vGuilford,  N.  Y.— “Mastitis  is  one  of 
those  diseases  a  dairyman  can  never 
completely  eradicate,”  Charles  L. 
Goodwin,  prominent  dairyman  here 
said  recently.  “Despite  all  precautions, 
cows  will  continue  to  have  udder  trou¬ 
bles.”  Mr.  Goodwin  milks  35  purebred 
Brown  Swiss  cows  on  his  modern  260 
acre  dairy  farm,  and  keeps  mastitis 
to  a  minimum. 

“The  best  thing  to  do,”  he  says,  “is 
to  catch  it  fast.  Then  treat  the  injured 
or  infected  quarter  with  Wyeth’ts 
Penstix-SM.  I’ve  used  Penstix-SM 
since  last  year,  and  I’ve  found  this 
product  extremely  effective.  Results 
from  treatment  were  noticeably  faster 
than  anything  else  I’ve  tried.” 

Last  year  Mr.  Goodw'in  used 
Penstix-SM  on  Royal  Ruby,  one  of 
his  prize  Brown  Swiss,  who  had  a 
badly  infected  udder.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  she  was  rated  “Excellent”  by  the 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Association. 

“Penstix-SM  certainly  helps  take 
the  gamble  out  of  dairy  farming,”  Mr. 
Goodwin  says. 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 

YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


WYETH’S  PROVEN  PRODUCTS 
FOR  MASTITIS  CONTROL 

•  PENSTIX  penicillin  bougies  or 
PENSTIX-SM,  penicillin-streptomycin 
bougies  (the  combined  antibiotic  treat¬ 
ment  for  more  severe  infections)  are 
available  at  your  drug,  feed  or  Anima  I 
Health  Products  store. 

•  For  cows  with  dry  quarters,  many 
dairymen  prefer  WYETH  PENICILLIN 
OINTMENT  or  PENICILLIN-DIHYDRO¬ 
STREPTOMYCIN  OINTMENT,  in  handy 
easy-to-insert  tubes.  Write  Wyeth  for 
FREE  mastitis  booklet. 


The  MOORE  BROS.  CORP. 

ALBANY  10,  NEW  YORK 


Is  there  any  way  in  which  wireworms 
can  be  controlled?  Also,  can  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  method  for  controlling  snails  and 
cutworms? 

Wireworms  may  be  controlled  by  ap¬ 
plying  6  pounds  of  actual  chlordane 
per  acre.  In  experimental  and  field 
work  the  required  amount  of  chlordane 
has  been  mixed  with  fertilizer  and 
broadcast  on  the  soil,  and  then  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  in  the  ground  after 
plowing  and  before  planting.  Since  it 
may  be  difficult  for  you  to  obtain 
chlordane  mixed  in  fertilizer,  I  feel  you 
would  be  more  interested  in  applying 
the  chlordane  to  the  soil  as  a  spray 
after  plowing  and  before  planting.  The 
rate  of  application  is  6  pounds  of  ac¬ 
tual  chlordane  per  acre  applied  uni¬ 
formly  over  the  field. 

If  you  use  a  chlordane  emulsion  con¬ 
taining  6  pounds  of  actual  chlordane 
per  gallon,  the  procedure  would  be  to 
mix  the  gallon  of  chlordane  emulsion 
in  100  or  125  gallons  of  water,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  gallons  of 
water  the  sprayer  applies  per  acre.  If 
you  should  use  a  chlordane  emulsion 
containing  8  pounds  of  actual  chlor¬ 
dane  per  acre,  then  you  would  mix  % 
of  a  gallon  per  100  or  125  gallons  of 
water,  depending  on  the  spraying 
equipment  as  outlined  previously. 

You  may  also  use  a  chlordane  wet- 
table  powder  in  the  sprayer,  and  the 
rates  per  100  or  125  gallons  of  water 
would  be  as  follows:  12  pounds  of  50% 
chlordane  wettable  powder;  15  pounds 
of  40%  wettable  powder;  or  24  pounds 
of  25%  wettable  powder. 

Snails  and  cutworms  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  applying  a  5%  chlordane 
dust  on  the  ground  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  it  would  be  applied 
to  a  plant.  In  other  words,  it  does  not 
require  a  particularly  heavy  applica¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  primarily  a  garden  where 
you  are  bothered,  I  would  suggest  ap¬ 
plying  the  dust  in  a  radius  of  about  a 
foot  around  the  plant  rather  than  over 
the  whole  area. — P.  J.  McManus. 

* *  *  * 

I  live  in  a  city  of  25,000.  What  are  the 
possibilities  of  moving  to  the  country  and 
living  there  and  thereby  adding  sub¬ 
stantially  to  our  income? 

There  are  many  factors  to  consider. 
It  is  much  easier  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  if  you  have  a  farm  background 
and  if  you  have  young  people  whom 
you  can  interest  in  the  animals  and 
crops  that  you  raise.  It  would  be  our 
guess  that  you  should  look  upon  such 
a  venture  as  giving  you  less  expensive 
rent  and  providing  the  opportunity  for 
raising  some  of  your  food — primarily 
vegetables,  eggs  and  chickens. 

Here  are  some  of  the  pitfalls  to 
avoid:  1.  Do  not  buy  a  house  that  is 
not  fundamentally  sound  or  land  that 
is  very  unfertile.  2.  We  think  that  the 
acreage  should  be  kept  low.  You  can’t 
afford  the  machinery  to  operate  much 
land,  and  if  you  try  to  do  too  much  by 
hand  you,  of  course,  will  get  so  far  be¬ 
hind  that  you  will  become  discouraged. 
However,  if  you  have  the  knowledge, 
there  are  ways  of  handling  larger  acre¬ 
ages  economically,  such  as  hiring  cus¬ 
tom  work  with  machines  you  couldn’t 
afford  to  own  and  reforesting  areas 
which  may  bring  some  income  to  the 
second  or  third  generations. 

If  you  do  have  the  information  or 
are  willing  to  get  it,  you  can  raise  a 
surprising  amount  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  eggs  on  an  acre  or  two. 

*  *  * 

Are  any  figures  available  to  show  the 
financial  results  of  soil  conservation  prac¬ 
tices? 

In  Ohio  two  groups  of  farms  were 
studied.  One  group  had  adopted  a  soil 
and  water  conservation  program;  the 
other  group  had  not.  The  crop  yields  on 


those  that  had  followed  the  recom¬ 
mended  practices  averaged  about  25 
per  cent  higher  than  the  other  group. 

Studying  the  farms  on  which  careful 
records  had  been  kept  indicated  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  net  farm  income  of  almost 
50  per  cent  between  the  years  1937  and 
1949,  after  adjustments  had  been  made 
for  changes  in  farm  prices. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  PMA  payments  for 
lime  and  fertilizer  are  a  good  investment 
for  the  country  because  they  help  main¬ 
tain  the  soil  from  which  our  wealth 
comes. 

Let’s  review  a  little  history.  The  ag¬ 
ricultural  conservation  law  was  passed 
following  the  declaration  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that  the  old  “Triple  A” 
provisions  were  unconstitutional.  The 
law  was  a  substitute  for  the  “Triple  A”, 
and  under  the  label  of  “conservation” 
was  intended  to  continue  to  put  buy¬ 
ing  power  in  the  hands  of  farmers  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression. 

The  lie  that  farmers  have  wasted 
soil  fertility  has  been  told  over  and 
over.  Good  farmers  are  always  happy 
to  maintain  the  fertility  of  their  soils 
if  the  prices  they  get  for  their  products 
are  in  reasonable  relation  to  the  prices 
they  must  pay  for  supplies. 

*  *  * 

We  have  three  peach  trees  in  our  back 
yard  garden.  When  is  the  best  time  to 
prune  them? 

The  time  that  is  usually  recommend¬ 
ed  for  pruning  peaches  is  in  late 
March.  At  that  time,  in  most  areas, 
you  can  tell  whether  any  branches  have 
been  killed  by  winter  cold  and  can 
prune  accordingly.  Peach  trees  pruned 


in  early  winter  are  likely  to  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  severe,  cold  weather  later  in 
the  winter.  Little  pruning  is  required 
until  trees  get  to  bearing  age. 

*  *  * 

Somewhere  I  read  how  much  water  a 
leaky  faucet  wastes.  Do  you  know  where 
I  can  get  these  figures? 

It  is  said  that  a  faucet  that  leaks  a 
drop  every  second  wastes  200  gallons 
a  month.  That  is  a  lot  of  water.  If  it 
takes  electric  current  to  pump  it,  it 
costs  money;  and  if  it  happens  to  be  a 
hot  water  faucet,  it  would  take  a  lot 
of  fuel  to  heat  the  water. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  repair  a 
leaky  faucet  if  the  leaking  is  caused 
by  a  worn  washer. 

*  *  * 

Does  lime  affect  the  kind  of  bacteria  in 
a  soil? 

A  soil  well  supplied  with  lime  has 
more  desirable  bacteria,  such  as  bac¬ 
teria  that  decay  organic  matter  and  fix 
nitrogen  from  the  air. 

*  *  * 

How  many  hogs  will  an  acre  of  pasture 
handle? 

It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  of  alfalfa, 
clover  or  rape  will  furnish  pasture  for 
around  20  pigs  and  that  its  value  for 
raising  pork  is  about  equal  to  1500 
pounds  of  grain. 

*  *  * 

Do  crops  usually  grow  better  in  a  sea¬ 
son  following  a  mild  winter? 

No.  Decomposition  of  organic  matter 
goes  on  at  a  faster  rate,  and  winter  and 
spring  rains  carry  off  valuable  plant 
food,  especially  nitrogen.  Therefore,  a 
mild  winter  tends  to  hurt  plant  growth 
the  following  season. 


The  Best  All-Purpose  Forage  Crop  Harvester 

THE  all-purpose  forage  crop 
harvester  has  a  cutter  bar 
that  is  self-aligning  and  never 
requires  sharpening.  The  ele¬ 
vator’  is  automatic  and  self-ad¬ 
justing  and  there  is  a  built-in 
unloader  which  is  self-dump¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  only  harvester 
with  sealed  lubrication;  it 
never  requires  oiling,  will  op¬ 
erate  day  or  night  without 
lights  and  works  best  when 
used  to  maximum  capacity;  in 
fact  it  is  impractical  on  a  light 
crop. 

This  harvester  is  entirely 
practical  for  remote  control 
operation  and  can  be  left  to  do 
the  job,  once  it  is  started  in 
the  lot,  without  operator.  It 
may  be  called  the  greatest  labor  saver  on  the  market. 

It  also  has  a  built-in  fertilizer  attachment  which  distributes  fertilizer,,  and 
humus  on  the  cut  meadow.  It  reproduces  itself  annually  and  has  a  useful  life 
up  to  10  to  15  years.  The  only  drawback  is  that  it  requires  absolutely  com¬ 
fortable  ventilated  storage  and  daily  care  in  winter.  However,  it  will  never 
require  repainting.  It  comes  under  various  trade  names  such  as  Holstein, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  Ayrshire. — Maryland  Extension  Service 
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No.  3  With  Your  Patience  and  Help 


/ 


By  EDWARD  V.  POPE  and  HELEN  PUNDT 


T 


HE  WAYS  of  teenagers  baffle 
even  the  most  tolerant  parents 
at  times.  It’s  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Susie  dabs  polish 
on  her  nails  and  overlooks  the  dirt  on 
her  hands;  or  why  she  writes  her 
grandparents  long,  thoughtful  letters 
and  forgets  to  mail  them;  or  why  she 
must  have  a  black  satin 
dress  when  a  school 
suit  is  what  she  needs. 

It’s  hard  to  reason 
with  Johnny  when  he 
hounds  you  for  the  car. 

And  when  he  insists  that 
he  would  be  a  careful 
driver  (and  to  prove  his 
point  he  tells  you  he’d 
like  to  get  a  great  big 
truck  and  force  all  the 
reckless  fellows  off  the 
road)  you  wonder  what 
goes  on  inside  his  head. 

How  do  you  deal  with 
these  not-children,  not- 
adult  teenagers? 

To  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  maybe  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  ask  yourself  another : 

What  do  you  expect  of 
your  offspring  that  you 
didn't  expect  of  them  as 
young  children? 

You  see,  your  teen¬ 
agers  have  a  big  task 
ahead  of  them.  No  long¬ 
er  do  they  live  in  a 
child’s  world;  yet  with¬ 
out  adult  experience,  they’re  finding  it 
hard  to  fit  into  an  adult  world.  It’s 
those  experiences  that  they  must  ac¬ 
quire  in  the  years  ahead.  There  is  no 
neatly  marked  threshold  over  which 
your  children  pass  from  childhood  to 
adulthood.  * 

Years  alone  won’t  make  Johnny 
a  boy  today  and  a  man  tomorrow. 
The  change  will  be  gradual  but 
sure,  if  you  give  him  a  chance  to 
learn  skills;  to  learn  how  to  get 
along  With  other  folks;  how  to 
take  more  and  more  responsibili¬ 
ties  ;  and  how  to  judge  from  his 
own  experience  what  is  important 
and  what  is  not. 

Within  the  home  you  can  help  your 
teenagers  by  your  attitude  toward 
them.  If  you  expect  Susie  to  tend  to 
her  household  chores  in  an  adult  way 
without  prodding,  then  isn't  it  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  supervise  every  detail  as 
you  did  when  she  was  a  child?  If  you 
expect  Johnny  to  earn  a  part  of  his 
keep,  then  isn't  it  unreasonable  to  com¬ 
plain  when  he  has  his  hair  cut  G.  I. 
style  without  consulting  you  ?  Little 
things,  but  they  add  up  to  an  inconsis¬ 
tency  that  confuses  your  youngstdrs. 

Right  now  they  need  a  great  deal  of 
understanding.  They  have  soon  to 
make  a  place  for  themselves  in  society. 
But  society  to  Susie  and  Johnny  at  the 
present  is  their  own  age  group.  To  win 
the  approval  of  their  peers  is  mighty 
important.  The  black  satin  dress,  the 
car  to  drive  are  not  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  from  Susie’s  and  Johnny’s 
point  of  view.  They’re  needed  to  get 
the  admiration  of  the  gang  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  womanhood  and  manhood  in 
the  eyes  of  the  crowd. 

Now,  of  course,  you  don’t  have  to 
give  in  to  every  whim  of  your  teen¬ 
agers,  no  matter  how  unwise,  but  you 
do  need  to  understand  what  lies  back 
of  their  thinking  so  that  you  can  help 
t  hem  win  favor  by  more  sensible  means. 

Perhaps  you  can  do  most  for  your 
children  by  the  example  you  set.  That 
big  truck  to  scare  reckless  drivers  off 
the  road  ....  Once  Johnny  learns,  by 
his  father’s  actions,  that  father  con¬ 
siders  force  a  poor  way  to  settle  prob¬ 


lems,  Johnny  will  come  to  the  same 
idea.  Those  unmailed  letters  to  grand¬ 


ma  and  grandpa 


Once  Susie 


learns  that  mother  may  make  promis¬ 
es  goodnaturedly  one  day  but  still  car¬ 
ries  them  out  in  spite  of  a  change  in 
niood  the  next,  Susie  too  will  follow 
through  on  her  responsibilities.  In  the 


Years  alone  won't  make  Johnny  a  boy 
today  and  a  man  tomorrow. 

•  — Photo:  Harold  Lambert 

maturity  of  their  parents,  children  find 
a  security  to  which  they  can  turn  again 
and  again  in  their  teen  years  and  long 
after  when  the  children  themselves 
have  matured. 

—  A.  A.  — 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

By  reuBENi  oldFIELD 

A  blithe  Happy  New  Year  comes 
swinging  along 

With  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  sing¬ 
ing  a  song — 

He’s  a  happy  young  fellow,  as  everyone 
knows 

With  a  tilt  to  his  chin  and  cheeks 
like  a  rose. 

So  hasten  to  greet  him!  Go  welcome 
him  here! 

For  his  stay  will  be  short — he  remains 
but  a  year — 

He’s  a  wonderful  merchant,— he  sells 
aspirations — 

Those  marvelous  things  for  all  peoples 
and  nations. 

He  has  golden  ideas,  so  priceless  and 
rare 

That  as  you  regard  them  you  stammer 
and  stare, 

Then  you  say  to  the  New  Year,  “How 
much  for  this  thought?” 

He  says,  “I’ll  exchange  it  for  what  you 
have  brought.” 

So  you  give  him  the  package  of  cares 
you  have  made 

A  dozen  old  worries  of  ’most  every 
shade, 

A  collection  of  bugaboos,  nurtured  for 
years 

And  a  bushel  or  so  of  unfounded  fears. 

Then  you  smile  to  yourself  as  you  gaily 
depart 

With  the  new  inspiration  clutched  tight 
'  to  your  heart. 

Oh,  the  world  must  be  joyous,  the 
future  be  bright 

For  a  happy  young  New  Year  is  with 
us  tonight. 


E.  R.  Eastman  s 

Newest  and 
Greatest  Book 


The  Complete  Novel — Not  the 
Condensed  Version  You  May  Have 
Read  As  A  Serial. 


Family  Reading 

Ed  Eastman's  newest  book  is  historically  accurate  but  it  is  not  a  history  book! 
It  is  exciting  fiction,  abounding  in  true  tales  of  adventure. 

You'll  go  into  battle  with  Mark  and  Charlie  and  George  Wilson;  you'll  sor¬ 
row  with  their  loved  ones  at  home  during  the  Civil  War. 

You'll  thrill  to  their  tender  love  stories  and  their  sacrifices  as  they  fight  in 
their  own  way  to  preserve  their  homes,  their  lands,  their  families  and  their 
beliefs. 

NO  DRUMS  is  good  reading  for 
every  member  of  l  Lie  family 


USE  THIS  COUPON  TO  ORDER  YOUR  COPY  OF  NO  DRUMS: 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  367-ND, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  find  $ _ for  which  please  send  me. 

NO  DRUMS  at  $3  each,  postage  prepaid. 


Name _ . - 

Address _ _ _ _ 

(Please,  print  carefully  to  ass'uie  prompt  delivery) 

Mr.  Eastman  will  autograph  copies  on  request. 


.copies  of 
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The  Army  Overcoat 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted  from  an  old  issue  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  courtesy 
of  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


“No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 
Nor  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud  we  bound 
him, 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his 
rest 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.” 

(Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore) 

WHEN  Dwight  was  nine  and  Char¬ 
ley  was  seven,  the  two  began 
work  in  the  tannery  during  the  long 
summer  vacation.  Tljat  was  in  those 
hard  earlier  days  of  Tioughnioga  Coun¬ 
ty,  when  there  were  abundant  natural 
resources  of  field  and  forest  but  no 
mai'ket  worth  speaking  of  within  range 
of  the  crude  vehicles  of  transportation. 
Lumber  there  was  in  great  plenty,  and 
not  worth  the  labor  of  getting  out  and 
sawing.  The  newly-cleared  fields  smil¬ 
ed  at  the  tickling  of  a  hoe,  but  their 
products  were  valueless  beyond  the 
limited  amount  that  local  needs  de¬ 
manded. 

Men  worked  from  sun  to  sun  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  day  and  took  their 
pay  in  farm  produce  and  store  trade, 
and  even  at  this  moderate  cost  of  la¬ 
bor  it  was  necessary  for  each  member 
of  the  family  of  a  fanner  or  small 
manufacturer  to  break  in  early  to'  the 
traces  and  assume  a  share  of  toils  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  common  maintenance. 
Dwight’s  father  was  not  a  cruel  task¬ 
master,  but  there  were  nine  in  the 
family  to  feed  and  clothe.  The  little 
boys  could  grind  bark  in  the  one-horse 
tannery  he  operated,  the  two  doing  be<- 
tween  them  almost  a  man’s  work,  and 
in  accord  with  local  custom  and  do¬ 
mestic  need  they  were  drafted  for  the 
job. 

Dwight  was  “odd.”  In  the  old  Yankee 
vernacular  this  meant  anything  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  state  of  half-wittedness  to 
a  mere  singularity  of  action,  form  or 
feature.  In  his  case  it  denoted  a  gro¬ 
tesque  angularity  of  build  and  a  horse¬ 
faced  twist  of  physiognomy,  along 
with  a  drawling  originality  of  expres¬ 
sion  combined  with  a  genius  for  un¬ 
precedented  raising  of  the  devil.  Occa¬ 
sionally  there  appeared  at  the  tannery 
and  currier-shop  well-dressed  gentle¬ 
men,  clad  with  the  atrocious  swallow¬ 
tail  coats  and  high  hats  of  the  period, 
and  with  these  Dwight  had  many  en¬ 
counters.  Sometimes  these  parties 
came  to  buy  the  elder  Weston’s  fin¬ 
ished  leather  but  more  often  to  confer 
with  him  on  political  matters;  he  being 
a  staunch  and  active  Democrat  of  the 
anti-islavery  and  Abolition  variety. 
Once  Dwight  succeeded  in  knocking  a 
silk  hat  from  its  owner’s  head  by  a 
left-handed,  fifty-yard  throw  of  a  rot¬ 
ten  potato,  or  again  he  indulged  in  re¬ 
partee  with  distinguished  parties  from 
abroad. 

“Boy,  where’s  Weston?”  questions 
an  obese,  elderly  and  silk-hatted  indi¬ 
vidual. 

“Went  off  somewheres  to  git  the  old 
demijohn  filled,”  answers  the  un¬ 
abashed  Dwight.  “Them  ol’  Democrats 
keep  it  drunk  drier  ’n  a  millpond  with 
the  dam  busted  out!” 

He  did  not  like  to  break  bark  into 
the  mill,  any  more  than  did  Charley, 
his  younger  brother.  Charley’s  griev¬ 
ance,  though,  was  the  natural  one  of 
being  restrained  from  playtime,  while 
Dwight’s  objections  were  grounded  bn 
a  theory  that  the  old  man  ought  to 
pay  him  wages  so  he  could  buy  better 
clothes.  In  especial  he  envied  one  Jo¬ 
seph  Leonard,  son  of  the  most  well-to- 
do  man  in  the  village,  in  that  youth’s 


possession  of  an  overcoat;  an  article 
of  apparel  which  had  not  as  yet  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  Weston  family  circle. 
This  envy  gradually  became  an  obses¬ 
sion,  and  at  least  once  a  week  an  argu¬ 
ment  arose  between  Dwight  and  his 
parent  touching  upon  the  advisability 
of  a  purchase,  or  the  exchange  of 
leather  for  cloth  which  might  assume 
the  desired  long-tailed  pattern  under 
the  mother’s  skillful  touch: 

“Pa,  why  can’t  I  have  an  overcoat, 
like  Joe  Waldo  Leonard?” 

“I  haven’t  any  money  to  buy  over¬ 
coats.” 

“Well,  why  can’t  you  swap  some 
leather  for  some  cloth,  and  have  Ma 
make  me  one?”  % 

All  these  efforts  ended,  however,  in 
deferred  hopes  and  vague  promises. 
The  winters  of  meagre  schooling  came 
and  went  and  the  summers  of  unstint¬ 
ed  toil  leafed  and  faded,  and  Dwight 
remained  Kentucky  jean  and  linsey- 
woolsey  clad,  and  overcoatless.  Pos¬ 
sibly  his  “queerness”  developed  along 
the  line  of  strongest  resistance;  any¬ 
way  there  still  remains  with  a  few 
very  old  residents  of  the  village  dis¬ 
tinct  memory  of  his  arguments,  aspir¬ 
ations  and  ingenuities  touching  upon 
the  subject  of  top-coats. 

The  last  of  these  arguments  occurred 
on  a  May  evening  of  1861,  when  our 
friend  had  grown  to  the  strength  and 
stature  of  manhood  but  had  not  yet 
passed  from  under  parental  control, 
and  it  terminated  with  a  declaration 
that  he  knew  of  somebody  who  would 
be  glad  to  buy  him  an  overcoat;  that 
same  being  his  Uncle  Samuel  and  ol’ 
Abe  Lincoln.  The  next  day  he  “hoofed” 
it  to  the  county-seat  and  enlisted  in  a 
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mounted  rifleman  outfit  for  two  years 
or  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

*  *  * 

General  McClellan,  like  a  king  of 
France  famed  in  nursery  rhyme,  had 
marched  down  a  hill  bravely  and  aim¬ 
lessly,  to  execute  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  upon  encountering  an  enemy  ob¬ 
struction  at  the  bottom.  Through"  the 
April  ana  May  days  of  ’62,  the  north¬ 
ern  army  of  the  Potomac  advanced 
along  the  York  peninsula  with  waving 
banners  and  music  of  a  triumphal 
march,  and  through  the  June  of  that 
year  of  battles  it  retreated  northward, 
harassed  by  the  butternut-brown  le¬ 
gions  of  Jackson  and  Lee  and  deci¬ 
mated  with  toil  of  daily  skirmishes 
and  swamp  fever. 

There  came  at  last  a  time  when  even 
its  vacillating  and  undecided  com¬ 
mander  saw  that  he  must  turn  to  bay; 
and  with  a  skill  which,  unhampered  by 
vacillation  and  indecision,  would  have 
made  him  easily  the  greatest  American 
genius  of  wrar  he  chose  a  position  over¬ 
looking  the  rough  slopes  of  Malvern 
Hill.  On  that  grim  summit  the  north¬ 
erners  awaited,  withstood  and  hurled 
back  five  distinct  charges  of  Texan 
Magruder’s  men,  three  concerted  on¬ 
slaughts  of  Virginians  and  Tennesee- 
ans,  and  a  dozen  fierce  and  independ¬ 
ent  assaults  of  scattering  and  broken 
regimental  organizations.  And  through 
it  all  Dwight  Weston,  of  the  First  New 
York  Mounted  Rifles,  now  unhappily 
dismounted  and  fighting  as  infantry, 
held  to  the  possession  of  a  much- 
cherished  overcoat. 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  throw  it  away,”  he 
had  said  in  reply  to  the  advice  of  his 
captain  one  roasting  day  of  the  Pen¬ 
insula  marches,  “and  I  ain’t  goin’  to 
turn  it  in  yet  awhile.  You  can’t  tell 
what  the  weather’s  goin’  to  be,  and, 
if  it  should  turn  cold,  this  here  coat’ll 
come  in  mighty  handy.  I  never  had  one 
before  I  got  into  the  army,  an’  by 
jollys  I  know  what  it  is  to  git  along 
without  an  overcoat!” 

*  *  * 

On  the  slope  below,  three  hundred 

yards  to  the  edge  of  the  shadowy 

brushwood,  the  ground  was  dotted  and 
splashed  with  grotesque-twisted  shapes 
the  dirty  grey  and  butternut-brown. 

Along  the  battery’s  side,  behind  a  hast- 
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ily  constructed  earthwork,  the  thin 
line  of  riflemen  awaited  another  and 
final  coming  of  Magruder’s  Texans.  In 
that  line  were  men  with  bandaged 
heads,  men  with  rude  compresses  on 
wrist  or  forearm,  men  who,  faint  with 
the  loss  of  blood,  knelt,  unable  to 
stand,  but  refused  to  give  place  in  the 
rank.  Just  back  of  the  shallow  trench 
the  regiment’s  dead  lay  in  sprawled 
attitudes,  a  full  five-score,  where  they 
had  been  hurriedly  carried  in  lulls  of 
the  fighting.  The  man  at  Dwight’s  left 
spoke,  with  profane  and  excited  em¬ 
phasis: 

“Blankety-blank  ’em,”  said  he,  “there 
they  come  again,  h— 1  out  for  recess!” 

And  there  they  came  again,  heaving 
a  double  line  of  brown  and  gray  out  o: 
the  brush,  uplifting  the  shrill,  quaver¬ 
ing  call  of  the  South.  “Ta-ta-ra,”  sang 
the  bugles,  and  “Commence-firing!’ 
shouted  the  captains,  and  along  the 
works  ran  a  burst  of  light  flame  as  the 
Springfield  muskets  gave  greeting '  tc 
the  adherents  of  States  Rights.  “Go 
back!”  said  the  long  rifles.  “Go  back, 
you  rebel  sons  of  Satan,  for  here  we 
hold  the  ground!” 

Before  that  rifle-blast  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  rank  thinned  and  shredded  away. 
Its  left  staggered  forward  a  yard,  fir¬ 
ing  wildly.  Its  right  broke  into  little 
knots  and  groups  running  back  to  cov¬ 
er.  The  center  held  its  formation,  came 
steadily  on  and  struck  the  Northern 
line.  With  a  mighty,  undulating  heave 
the  Texas  rank  lifted  itself  on  top 
of  and  over  the  low  breastwork,  and 
came  to  handgrips  with  the  defenders 
of  the  Union. 

“Stand  up  to  ’em  boys!”  the  voice  of 
Corporal  Weston  arose  in  the  tumult. 
“Stand  up  to  ’em  an’  give  ’em  h— 1  for 
leather!  We  can  stop  ’em!” 

In  a  swirl  of  mixed  friends  and  foes 
fmong  the  guns  of  the  battery  his 
musket  butt  arose  and  fell  with  the 
deadly  precision  of  a  triphammer.  The 
whole  mass  of  combatants  surged 
backward,  forward,  backward  again, 
and  then  with  another  great  heave  the 
fragments  of  the  rebel  line  were 
thrown  bodily  over  the  work,  and  burst 
into  individual  atoms  scampering  for 
timber.  Malvern  Hill  was  held  for  the 
Union. 

His  captain  stooped  over  Dwight, 
crumpled  in  a  heap  by  the  wheel  of  a 
Napoleon  gun. 

“Where  are  you  hit?”  the  officer  anx¬ 
iously  inquired. 

“Guess  I’m  about,  done,  Cap,”  the 
fallen  one  gasped,  “an’  you  better  go 
’tend  to  the  boys  you  can  help  some. 
You  might,  though,  hunt  up  my  old 
overcoat  an’  lay  it  over  me.  I’m  gittin’ 
— kind  o’ — chilly.” 

*  *  * 

An  open  trench,  shallow-dug,  and 
even  such  as  in  the  waste  of  politici¬ 
ans  and  kings  has  in  uncounted  cen¬ 
turies  come  to  be  a  final  resting  place 
for  the  flower  of  the  world’s  young 
manhood.  At  its  head  stood  the  old 
chaplain,  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
survivors  on  this  day  after  the  battle, 
as  he  had  been  among  the  wounded  and 
dying  on  the  day  before. 

“We  commit,”  said  he,  “their  bodies 
to  the  ground,  and  their  souls  to  the 
care  of  their  Redeemer.  Earth  to  earth. 
Ashes  to  ashes.  Dust  to  Dust.” 

“Lights  out,”  sang  the  bugle.  “Lights 
out — for  the  night — for  the  Night.” 

And  Dwight  slumbered,  secure  in  the 
care  of  his  Older  Brother  of  Nazareth 
and  the  comforting  folds  of  his  Army 
Overcoat. 

—  A. a.  — 

DELAWARE  PLANS  FOR 
FARM,  HOME  WEEK 

Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware  will  be  held  at 
Newark,  January  29  to  February  1. 
Headquarters  will  be  in  Wolf  Hall, 
where  there  will  be  sessions  for  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen,  general  farmers  and 
their  wives.  There  will  be  exhibits  on 
all  phases  of  Delaware  agriculture. 
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Mrs.  Samuel  Weston  of  LaJolla,  California,  making  her  $25,000  cake  at  the 
bury  third  national  bake-off,  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
The  General  Electric  range,  table,  chair,  mixer  and  other  equipment  were  take- 
home  prizes  for  each  of  the  100  contestants. 


*25,000  9*  tPe*  “Recife 

By  MABEL  HEBEL 


AS  homey  as  a  family  gathering 
around  the  table  in  a  big  farm 
kitchen  was  the  Pillsbury  third  na¬ 
tional  bake-off  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
in  New  York  City,  Dec.  10-11.  It  was 
also  as  fabulous  as  a  fairy  tale,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  100  contestants  whose 
recipes  had  been  selected  from  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  entered  in  the  con¬ 
test.  In  the  above  picture  is  Mrs.  Samuel 
Weston  of  La  Jolla,  California,  whose 
“Starlight  Double  Belight  Chocolate 
Cake”  carried  off  the  grand  prize  of 
$25,000  in  the  senior  class. 

Like  all  of  the  other  100  finalists, 
Mrs.  Weston  also  got  a  General  Elec- 


New  Jersey  4-H  farm  girl.  Miss  Ruth 
Louise  Propst  of  New  Brunswick,  greet¬ 
ed  by  Pillsbury  Mill's  President,  Phillip 
Pillsbury,  on  her  arrival  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  hotel. 

trie  kitchen  (electric  range,  mixer, 
metal  table  and  chair,  pots,  pans  and 
cutlery),  a  free  trip  to  New  York  City, 
and  a  three-day  stay  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria,  with  a  round  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  shows,  supper  parties,  luncheons, 
and  breakfast  in  bed. 

When  I  asked  Mrs.  Weston  what  she 
planned  to  do  with  her  $25,000  prize 
money,  she  just  gasped,  “I  don’t  know 
yet.  I’m  too  excited  to  be  able  to 
think!”  Her  prize-winning  devil’s  food 
cake  was  termed  by  the  experts  “the 
newest  thing  in  cake  recipes  in  years.” 

Seventeen-year-old  Helen  Thatcher 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  won  the  grand 
prize  of  $5,000  in  the  junior  division. 
She  baked  a  10-minute  “Apple  Orchard 
Pie”  with  an  uncooked  filling  (the 
fresh  apple  grated,  sweetened  and  fla¬ 
vored,  put  in  the  baked  crust,  and  top¬ 
ped  with  whipped  cream  and  flecked 
with  nutmeg). 

Besides  the  grand  prizes  in  the  sen¬ 
ior  and  junior  divisions,  ten  other  cash 
prizes  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $10,000 
were  awarded  at  a  glamorous  lunch¬ 


eon  on  the  Starlight  Roof  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf.  It  was  a  memorable  affair,  with 
delicious  food,  lavish  centerpieces  of 
American  beauty  roses  on  each  table, 
and  a  guest  list  which  included  famous 
radio  personalities  and  others. 

The  “homey”  part  of  the  bake-off 
was  of  course  the  day  before  the  lun¬ 
cheon  when  the  contestants  baked  their 
recipes  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
The  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf  was 
turned  into  one  big  kitchen,  and  it  was 
fascinating  to  watch  the  contestants, 
each  working  away  just  as  if  she  were 
home  in  her  own  kitchen.  The  only  diff¬ 
erence  was  that  she  was  surrounded  by 
photographers,  reporters,  and  celebri¬ 
ties.  And,  oh  yes — uniformed  hotel  boys 
performed  a  service  that  any  home¬ 
maker  would  love  to  have.  They  car¬ 
ried  off  the  dirty  pots  and  pans  and 
brought  back  clean  ones! 

I  talked  to  most  of  the  contestants 
from  the  northeastern  states  and  was 
surprised  to  find  only  one  farm  girl 
among  them — a  4-H’er,  Miss  Louise 
Propst,  R.D.  1,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Considering  all  the  wonderful  dishes 
that  come  from  farm  homes,  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  that  Northeast  farm  women 
would  be  well  represented. 

All  of  the  contestants’  recipes — one 
hundred  of  them — will  be  printed  in  a 
booklet,  which  will  be  ready  in  April. 
To  get  a  copy  of  it  then,  send  25  cents 
(to  cover  cost  of  printing)  to  Ann 
Pillsbury,  Pillsbury  Mills,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  The  recipes  will  also  soon  begin 
to  appear  in  bags  of  Pillsbury  flour. 
One  I  shall  be  looking  for  is  an  Apple- 
Black  Walnut  Tea  Cake  baked  by  Mrs. 
Merrill  B.  Hearn  of  Ridley  Park,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Mrs.  Hearn  gave  me  a  slice 
of  one  of  her  cakes,  and  I  am  hank¬ 
ering  for  more. 

For  those  contestants  \X’ho  were  see¬ 
ing  New  York  City  for  the  first  time, 
the  big  city  put  on  a  dazzling  show. 
Down  the  center  of  Park  Avenue,  was 
an  endless  row  of  sparkling  Christmas 
trees.  Every  shop  window  along  Fifth 
Avenue  was  dressed  in  its  Christmas 
best,  and  at  Radio  City  an  82-foot 
tree,  blazing  with  red,  blue,  green  and 
gold  lights  and  stars,  towered  above 
the  skating  pavilion. 

Leading  up  to  the  tree  were  two 
rows  of  glass  “fountains,”  so  dainty 
and  lovely  that  they  took  my  breath 
away.  Just  opposite,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Avenue,  Saks  had  installed  in 
its  faca.de  a  pipe  organ  and  ten  chor¬ 
isters — wax  figures  against  blue-linec 
Gothic  arches — and  the  soft  strains  of 
organ  music  and  carol  singing  hovered 
over  the  throngs  of  people  who  passec 
that  way.  I’ll  never  forget  it,  and  I 
imagine  that  none  of  the  contestants 
at  the  Pillsbury  Bake-Off  will  either. 
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Half  a  million  FREEMAN  Head- 
bolt  engine  heaters  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  motorists  in  northeast¬ 
ern  states.  It  is  a  650-watt  heating 
element  which  replaces  an  engine 
headbolt  and  extends  into  the  water 
jacket.  Plug  it  in  to  an  ordinary 
electric  outlet  and  within  a  few 
minutes  the  engine  is  warm  and 
will  start  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  Further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Five  Star  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  East  Grand  Forks, 
Minn. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COM¬ 
PANY,  Rockefeller  Center,  N.  Y., 
announces  some  success  in  the  use 
of  a  new  chemical,  maleic  hydra- 
zide  to  reduce  grass  growth  along 
roadsides  and  thus  reduce  cost  of 
mowing.  The  chemical  can  be 
mixed  with  2,4-D  to  control  weeds 
at  the  same  time-  (Hope  it  works 
on  lawns,  too!) 

“Purebreds,”  an  Epic  of  Dairy- 
land,  is  a  new  film  touching  on  the 
twin  problem  of  raising  children 
and  dairy  cattle.  It  will  be  present¬ 
ed  at  Texaco  farm  meetings 
throughout  the  country  by  the 
TEXAS  OIL  COMPANY. 

"Waves  of  Green"  is  a  new  I6mm 
technicolor  sound  movie.  If  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  for  DEARBORN  MO¬ 
TORS  CORPORATION  by  its  produc¬ 
er,  the  Jam  Handy  Organization, 
2821  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  * 
11,  Michigan.  It  is  released  for  free 
showings  to  high  schools,  colleges. 
Granges,  4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  service  clubs,  churches, 
veteran  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  other  organized  groups. 

Nye  S.  Hungerford,  who  for  17 
years  has  been  associated  with 
GLF  egg  marketing  is  now  New 
York  State  Poultry  Sales  and 
Service  Representative  for  the 
CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  "Gulf"  line  of  batteries  pro¬ 
vides  a  sure-fire  punch  for  start¬ 
ing  your  tractor,  truck  or  car- 
Write  to  GULF  FARM  AIDS,  Dept. 
G-110,  Room  1509,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  30,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of  their 
"Farm  Tractor  Guide." 

THE  J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY, 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  copies  of  several  new 
pamphlets.  They  discuss  liquified 
petroleum  gas  for  tractors,  corn 
pickers,  and  plows. 


Just  introduced  is  Disston's  DO-101 
one-men  chain  saw,  a  streamlined, 
silver-ealored,  greatly  improved  var¬ 
iation  of*  the  popular  D0-100,  Among 
the  new  features  are  the  low-profile 
OF  chain,  more  rugged  crankshaft, 
and  a  narrower  rail  in  greater  variety 
of  lengths.  Disston  Field  Engineer  Don 
Nielsen  is  shown  putting  the  unit 
through  field  tests. 


Rural 

Radio 

Network 

Sponsored  in  the  interests  of 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of 
New  York  State. 

Proudly  Announces 
The  County 

FOOD  PRODUCTION 
AWARD 

To  Farmers  in  60  Counties 
Served  by  RRN  who  in  1951 
achieved  the 

Highest  Output  Units 
Per  Man 

FIRST  PRIZE 

in  each  county 

ZENITH  FM-AM  RADIO 

Next  FIVE  Highest 

$15.00  Credit  on 
Zenith  FM-AM  Radio 

Top  20% 

County  Food  Production  Award 
Certificate  Suitable  for  framing 

HIGH  PRODUCTION 

is  the  basis  of  the  American 
system  of  more  abundant  life. 
Only  the  Strong  Can  Be  Free 

Further  Information 

Until  JAN.  15,  1952  at 
GLF  Service  Agencies,  Zenith  Radio 
Dealers  and  Rural  Radio  Network, 
Ithaca,  N.  YT. 

For  Profitable  Farming 

listen  regularly  to  these 

RRN  Stations 

VVHLD-FM,  Niagara  Falls, 

98.5  on  FM  Dial 
VVFNF,  Wethersfield, 

107.7  on  FM  Dial 
WHDL-FM,  Olean,  95.7  on  FM  Dial 
WVBT,  Bristol  Center, 

95.1  on  FM  Dial 

WHCU-FM,  Ithaca, 

97.3  on  FM  Dial 

WVCN,  DeRuyter,  105.1  on  FM  Dial 
WWNY-FM,  Watertown, 

100.5  on  FM  Dial 
WMSA-FM,  Massena, 

105.3  on  FM  Dial 

WRUN-FM,  Ut.ica-Rome, 

105.7  on  FM  Dial 

WVCJV,  Cherry  Valley, 

101.9  on  FM  Dial 

WITHY,  Troy,  93.3  on  FM  Dial 

WHVA,  Poughkeepsie, 

104.7  on  FM  Dial 

WQAN-FM,  Scranton,  Pa., 

92.3  on  FM  Dial 


•  • 
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B y  TOM  MILUMAN 


OVERLY  CAUTIOUS 
ADVICE 

In  June,  1946,  J.  Rockefeller  Pren¬ 
tice  of  Chicago,  son  of  Col.  E.  Parma- 
lee  Prentice  of  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass,  and  grandson  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  sought  my  views 
on  the  expansion  of  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  to  include  other  bull  studs  than 
the  one  he  then  operated  at  Elgin,  111. 

After  consideration,  I  told  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice  that  the  cooperatives  would  take 
care  of  the  situation  in  states  like  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota.  Presumably 
other  cooperatives  would  be  formed  as 
new  territories  showed  interest.  It  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Prentice  that  he  could 
find  other  and  more  attractive  fields  in 
which  to  gain  distinction  and  render 
great  service.  One  or  two  such  were 
mentioned  of  an  agricultural  nature. 
Mention  was  made  that  artificial  in¬ 
semination,  while  showing  real  growth 
possibilities,  nonetheless  presented 
tough  competitive  features,  with  co-ops 
in  the  field,  and  was  certain  to  be  a 
long  pull  and  a  hard  one. 

Advice  not  Followed 

Within  a  year  Mr.  Prentice  moved 
his  Elgin  bull  stud  to  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  also  set  up  a  new  one  at 
Carmel  near  Indianapolis,  Ind.  These 
moves  were  soon  followed  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  third  stud  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina,  to  serve  the 
Southeastern  States.  About  four  years 
ago  still  another  bull  stud  was  set  up 
at  Duluth,  Minn. 

Assisted  by  Philip  I.  Higley,  former 
New  York  county  agricultural  agent, 
as  operations  manager,  Mr.  Prentice’s 
organization  in  1951  artificially  insem¬ 
inated  over  a  half  million  dairy  cows 
in  23  states.  Only  80  dairy  bulls,  all 
old  favorably  proved  sires,  were  used 
in  tire  four  studs.  No  young  dairy  bulls, 
however  great  their  promise  might  be, 
have  been  used  by  Mr.  Prentice.  An¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Prentice  that  all  four  studs  broke  even 
for  the  first  time  in  1951.  As  late  as 
1950,  only  the  stud  at  Madison,  Wis., 
had  been  making  money.  Right  now  a 
fifth  stud  is  being  established  near 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  A  sixth,  near  San 
Francisco,  wall  soon  be  in  operation. 

Enters  Northeast 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  a 
small  cooperative  stud  in  Seneca  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  was  disbanded.  The  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  dairymen  who  owned 


the  discontinued  bulls,  after  a  survey, 
invited  Mr.  Prentice’s  organization — 
now  called  American  Breeders’  Service, 
Chicago — to  render  service. 

New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Coop¬ 
erative,  state-wide  New  York  coopera¬ 
tive,  with  a  hundred  and  more  proved 
and  unproved  bulls  at  Ithaca,  also  en¬ 
tered  Seneca  County.  The  result  in  two 
years  is  that  Seneca,  a  former  grain, 
hay  and  fruit  growing  county,  now 
steadily  advancing  in  dairying,  has  a 
higher  percentage  of  artificially  insem¬ 
inated  cows  than  any  county  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that 
40%  of  all  the  cows  in  Seneca  County 
will  have  been  artificially  inseminated 
by  the  two  competing  organizations  in 
1951. 

Meanwhile  American  Breeders’  Serv¬ 
ice  entered  the  counties  of  Orange  and 
Ulster  in  New  York  and  has  been  ope¬ 
rating  there  and  in  nearby  territory  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  upshot  in 
Southeastern  New  York  is  that  both 
organizations  have  prospered,  with 
NYABC,  under  the  stimulus  of  compe¬ 
tition,  inseminating  40%  more  cows  in 
Orange  and  Ulster  than  it  did  the  year 
before.  American  Breeders’  Service  is 
also  forging  ahead  in  the  same  area. 

The  outlook  for  1952  is  for  wider 
competition  from  American  Breeders’ 
Service  as  it  enters  hitherto  untouched 
counties  in  the  Northeast,  particularly 
in  New  York  State.  It  is  the  announced 
ambition  of  Mr.  Prentice  and  his  Amer¬ 
ican  Breeders’  Service,  to  make  artifi¬ 
cial  insemination  available  in  every 
dairy  county  in  the  entire  nation.  The 
seivice  for  the  Northeast  will  come 
from  Holstein,  Gueimsey,  Jersey  and 
Brown  Swiss  proved  sires,  and  from 
young  Angus  bulls,  all  located  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  with  Wisconsin  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  bulls  in  reserve.  Air  transporta¬ 
tion  is  used.  Directly  employed  techni¬ 
cians  are  to  be  chosen,  trained  and  lo¬ 
cated  at  strategic  points  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

Have  Advantages 

How  anyone  like  me,  a  veteran  of 
cooperatives  and  of  competition,  could 
have  been  complacent  enough  to  think 
that  monopoly  of  any  kind  in  America, 
even  a  cooperative  monopoly  in  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination,  would  make  most 
headway  while  operating  alone  in  its 
field,  is  now  amazing  to  look  back  up¬ 
on.  The  angle  I  overlooked  is  that  co¬ 
ops  always  do  better  in  the  presence 
of  competition.  Actually  all  experience 
in  the  Northeast  points  to  the  fact  that 


competition  from  private  sources  is 
good  for  farmer  cooperatives,  makes 
them  step  and  indirectly  stimulates 
growth  and  service  to  all  farmers.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  cooperatives  are  manned  by 
men  and  women  who  respond  to  the 
same  competitive  urges  as  do  other  en¬ 
terprising  people. 

Throughout  New  York  State  and 
Western  Vermont,  NYABC  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  good  organization  in  county 
units,  the  solid  backing  of  every  farm 
organization  and  that  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Moreover, 
NYABC  is  gradually  improving  the 
quality  of  its  proved  bulls  and  now 
owns  some  outstanding  sires.  The  co-op 
elects  to  continue  the  practice  of  using 
for  a  period  carefully  chosen  unproved 
young  bulls  to  be  set  aside  until  proved. 
NYABC,  operating  in  strong  coopera¬ 
tive  territory,  now  has  the  stimulation 
and  beneficial  effects  which  only  com¬ 
petition  can  yield.  Convincing  evidence 
to  support  this  statement  ca,n  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  NYABC,  after  two  or 
more  years  of  relatively  small  gain,  in 
1951  showed  a  30%  increase  in  number 
of  cows  served. 

American  Breeders’  Service,  on  the 
other  hand,  offers  service  only  from 
old,  very  favorably  proved  dairy  bulls. 
Some  dairymen  regard  this  as  a  real 
edge.  Over  and  beyond  the  insemina¬ 
tion  by  dairy  bulls,  American  Breeders’ 
Service  offers  service  from  Angus  bulls. 
There  is  demand  for  Angus  service  as 
Northeastern  grasslands  produce  more 
and  more  grazing,  grass  silage  and 
good  hay.  One  or  more  half-blood  An¬ 
gus  steers  and  heifers  can  be  raised 
for  home  butchering  or  for  sale  as  beef 
with  little  added  cost  to  the  raiser,  and 
with  no  need  to  extend  the  milking 
barn  to  provide  for  more  stanchions. 
In  winter,  most  farms  have  room  in 
drystock  barns  for  a  few  more  head  of 
young  stock.  As  pastures  are  improved 
their  increased  grazing  capacity  can 
be  used  to  accommodate  more  livestock 
without  increasing  acreage.  No  one  will 
mistake  a  half-blood  Angus  for  a  dairy 
animal,  and  the  half-blood  beef  critter 
will  be  ready  for  slaughter  about  a 
year  ahead  of  a  dairy  steer  or  heifer. 
The  NYABC  turned  down  Angus  serv¬ 
ice  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1951. 
American  Breeders’  Service  offers  it 
from  carefully  selected  young  Angus 
bulls.  It  seems  there  is  no  standard 
way  in  which  to  prove  Angus  bulls. 

Thi*  Dill  look 

The  prospect  is  that  NYABC  will 
continue  to  grow  at  its  recently  accel¬ 
erated  rate,  and  that  .American  Breed¬ 
ers’  Service  will  also  find  business.  The 


Href  beneficiaries  will  be  the  farmers 
n  ho  own  ibin  cattle  in  the  areas  serv¬ 
ed  by  these  two  competing  organiza 
lions.  Competition  here  as  elsewhere 
is  truly  the  life  of  trade.  Farmers  wil 
have  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way.  The  outlook  is  good  for 
dairymen.  They  are  sure  to  respond. 


Cliaif 


A  man  whose  watch  quit  on  him 
who  won’t  bother  to  go  to  the  house 
to  learn  the  hour,  whose  stomach  won’t 
tell'  him,  who  can’t  see  the  sun  behind 
the  clouds,  is  not  chronologically  lost, 
because  he  can  get  the  time  of  day 
from  cows,  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  hens 
or  calves.  They  are  creatures  of  habit 
and  operate  on  schedule.  Given  the 
same  start  each  morning,  they  will  tell 
a,  man  within  five  minutes  what  time 
it  is. 

*  *  * 

When  a  heifer  in  good  rig  was 
slaughtered  in  early  December,  the 
farm  families  were  ready  takers  of 
their  share  of  the  meat,  including  all 
the  liver,  heart  and  tongue.  When  it 
came  to  the  tail  it  was  another  story. 
Only  yours  truly  and  family  would  ac¬ 
cept  it.  The  others  couldn’t  bear  the 
thought  of  eating  joints  from  a  cow’s 
tail,  even  when  called  Oxtail  Ragout, 
a  $2  word  for  stew.  If  they  only  knew 
what  they  missed! 

*  *  * 

By  the  same  token,  no  one  in  the 
whole  neighborhood  other  than  the 
Oxtail  eater  will  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  watercress  growing  luxuri¬ 
antly  8  months  of  the  year  in  a  spi*ing 
fed  brook  of  cold  limestone  water  bor¬ 
dering  the  farm.  No  sprigs  of  parsley 
served  on  a  plate  with  meat  can  ap¬ 
proach  watercress  for  flavor.  When  it 
is  for  free,  it  tastes  all  the  better!  Per¬ 
haps  an  appetite  for  this  crisp  and  de¬ 
licious  water  plant  might  be  developed 
in  others  by  visits  to  big  hotels  where 
alas,  watercress  salad  costs  80  cents! 

*  *  * 

Enough  hens  to  weigh  1000  lbs.,  av¬ 
eraging  200  eggs,  will  produce  in  a 
year  in  the  form  of  eggs,  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  much  actual  food,  water 
deducted,  as  can  be  had  from  a  1,000 
lb.  cow  giving  10,000  lbs.  of  4%  milk. 
Makes  the  hen  look  good,  and  she  is 
good  as  a  grain  converter — 90%  grain 
— 10%  choice  roughage.  The  cow,  as  a 
contrast,  consumes  70%  roughage, 
good  and  bad,  and  30%  grain,  some¬ 
times  less  grain.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  bossy  has  to  eat  everything  twice, 
she  doesn’t  do  badly.  Still,  man  has 
made  .jnore  progress  in  the  past  30 
years  with  hens  than  with  cows. 


Y  Showing  most  of  the  herd  of  bred  heifers  as  they  appeared  on  August  17  iast. 
We  were  in  a  pasture  "pinch"  in  1951,  due  to  the  loss  of  a  rented  farm  and 
the  absence  of  any  pasture  at  all  on  a  newly  rented  one.  Nevertheless 
the  bred  heifers  had  more  days  of  first  class  grazing  than  did  the  milking  cows, 
and  were  fed  no  grain.  The  pasture  deficiency  for  milking  cows  can  be  made  up 
by  feeding  grass  silage  and/or  hay  in  the  barn  twice  a  day,  in  addition  to  a 
grain  feed.  The  above  heifers  came  into  the  drystock  barn  in  good  flesh  in 
November,  after  which  the  field  was  plowed  for  1952  corn.  All  the  animals  shown 
here  except  a  small  dark-colored  bull  were  raised  from  the  3rd  day  without  any 
fresh  milk  whatever.  A  milk  equivalent  food  was  used  at  25c  a  pound. 
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— Photo  by  Frank  Chetko 

Turning  off  the  slippery  main  highway  at  the  Baptist 
Church  near  West  Windsor,  N.  Y.  George  Tripp  of  Clarks 
Summit,  Pa.  lost  control  of  his  car.  An  on-coming  car,  un¬ 
able  to  stop,  skidded  into  the  Tripp  car.  Both  George  Tripp 
and  his  wife  Mae  were  thrown  out  of  the  car,  she  was  instant¬ 
ly  killed,  he  died  shortly  after  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tripp  both  carried  a  North  American  travel 
accident  policy.  Both  were  killed  in  the  same  accident — so  two 
$1000.00  checks  were  delivered  to  their  family. 

BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 

A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  in  This  List 


Victor  Bachand,  R.D.  2,  Altamont,  N.  Y . $  62.86 


Auto  accident — injured  elbow 

Lynn  L.  Smith,  deceased,  Deposit,  N.  Y .  2000.00 

Auto  accident — insured  killed  (2  pol) 

Hazel  M,  Thomas,  Endicott.  N.  Y.  (2  pol)  87.14 
Auto  accident — lac.  &  cont.  knee  &  nose 

Gertrude  R.  Howlett,  So.  Dayton,  N.  Y .  110.00 

Auto  accident — injured  face  &  shoulder 

Richard  J.  Greiner,  Sherman,  N.  Y.  . .  55.00 

Auto  accident— cont.  face,  neck,  scalp 
Henry  Schoene,  R.D  3,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y...,.  40.00 
Auto  accident — broke  ribs 

Augusta  Hoos,  Walton,  N.  Y. -  32.86 

Auto  accident — lac.  knee,  face,  &  chest 

Francis  Moore,  RD  ,2,  Stamford,  N.  Y .  65.00 

Auto  accident — cut  head,  ear,  &  artery 
Albert  Scaccia,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y.  (2  pol)  128.57 
Auto  accident — lac.  head.  cont.  arm  &  chest 
Gordon  Betters,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.  (2  pol)....  102.86 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder,  arm  &  leg 

John  McCall,  Bergen,  N.  Y. . . . . —  16.76 

Auto  accident — bruised  back  &  side 

Grover  VanValkenburgh,  Westkill,  N.  Y.  _  10.00 

Auto  accident— bruises,  shock 
James  Edward  Miner,  Newport,  N.  Y.  —  64.28 

Auto  accident — cont.  shoulder,  abras.  back 

Shirley  Olmsted,  Newport,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  accident — contusion  of  arm 

Dorothy  Jones,  Churchville,  N.  Y.  _  15.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises  of  body 

Louise  Vollmer,  Rush.  N.  Y.  _ _ — .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  arm,  leg  &  neck 

Stanley  Sasiadek.  Barker,  N.  Y.  -  107.14 

Auto  accident— inj.  knee  &  shoulders 

Francis  E.  Link.  Taberg,  N.  Y.  (2  po!) -  157.14 

Auto  accident — frac.  skull  &  ribs 

Ellen  White,  Taberg,  N.  Y. - - -  50.00 

Auto  accident— cut  leg  &  scalp 


Florence  Adams,  R.F.D.  I,  Brewerton,  N.  Y.  37.14 

Auto  accident— injured  hip,  bruises 

Robert  C.  Hebblethwaite,  Memphis,  N.  Y.  53.57 

Auto  accident — concussion,  lac.  face 


Virgel  L.  Woodard,  Naples,  N.  Y, .  15.71 

Auto  accident — bruises  of  abdomen  &  back 
Mary  Masker,  257  Main  St.,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  58.57 
Auto  accident — broke  jaw  and  cut  chin 

John  Taylor,  Star  Rt.,  Granville.  N.  Y .  20.00 

Truck  accident— concussion,  bruises 
Joseph  Kaczmar,  R.D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  170.00 
Auto  accident — concussion,  cuts  &  bruises 

Dorothy  A.  Helme,  Chester,  N.  Y. -  72.85 

Auto  accident — cut  &  bruised  legs 
H.  B.  Buckman,  R.l,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  84.29 
Auto  collision — broken  leg  at  knee 

Frank  Coleman,  R.  2,  Goshen,  N.  Y .  91.42 

Auto  accident— cut  chest,  arm  &  jaw 

Walter  L.  Green,  R.  I,  Goshen,  N,  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  shoulder 

Edna  Raymond,  Westtown.  N.  Y.  -  100.00 

Auto  accident— sacroiliac  sprain 

Shirley  Beecher.  Albion,  N.  Y - -  31.43 

Auto  accident — broke  elbow  * 

Donald  R.  Williams.  R.  3,  Medina,  N.  Y.  134.28 
Auto  accident — concussion,  bruises 

Albert  Quinteri),  R.D.  3,  Albion,  N.  Y .  48.57 

Auto  accident — bruised  leg.  cracked  ribs 

William  Richenberg,  Holley,  N.  Y . . .  30.00 

Auto  accident — broke  ankle,  injured  side 

Vivian  Tyler.  R.D.  I,  Worcester,  N.  Y .  65.00 

Auto  accident— cut  face;  cont.  arm  &  leg 

Morris  Wellington,  Arkport,  N.  Y . .  H.43 

Auto  accident — slight  concussion 


Boymond  Chas.  George,  Jr.,  No.  Java,  N.Y.  51.00 

Auto  accident — back  sprain 

Baylis  C.  Reeve,  Trumbull  58,  Conn.  _  48.56 

Auto  accident — sprained  neck  &  shoulder 

Ernest  Pleau,  Grove  Ave.,  Lewiston,  Me .  34.28 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Dana  Cameron,  R.  I,  Ashland,  Me.  _ _  29.28 

Auto  accident — concussion 

George  Duffy,  Sherman,  Me . .  64,29 

Auto  accident — injured  ankle 

Eddie  Gendreau,  Lillie,  Me . . 1000.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Phil  Julia,  Waterville,  Me.  . . .  47.86 

Auto  accident — facial  lacerations 

Carleton  Campbell,  Canton,  Me.  (2  pol)  ....  97.14 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises,  concussion 

Domenick  Frost,  Pittsfield,  Me .  130.00 

Collision  with  train — inj.  spine,  frac.  neck 

Alice  Reifsnider,  Keymar,  Md.  _ . _ ....  80.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  elbow,  bruises 

Burt  Grew,  Adams,  Mass . . . .  34.28 

Auto  accident — injured  legs  &  neck 

Theodore  J.  Leathern,  Longmeadow,  Mass .  60.71 

Truck  accident — concussion,  sprained  back 

Rudolph  Hahn,  No.  Hadley,  Mass.  . .  58.57 

Auto  accident — cut  knee  &  thigh,  spr.  back 

Rachel  M.  Lessard,  R.  2,  Amherst.  Mass .  35.71 

Auto  accident — cone,  strained  neck  muscles 

Geno  A.  Rotti,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass .  82.14 

Auto  accident — injured  side  and  chest 

Harold  Jones,  R.  D.  I,  Hill,  N.  H .  99.99 

Struck  by  car — concussion,  cuts  &  bruises 

Alfred  H.  Russ,  Dover,  N,  H . . .  130.00 

Auto  accident— frae.  pelvis,  cont.  head 

Elizabeth  G.  Russ.  Dover,  N.  H . .  130.00 

Auto  accident— frac.  skull,  ribs  &  wrist 

James  N.  Solomon.  Center  Harbor,  N.  H .  40.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 
Andrew  H.  Prall,  Ringoes,  N,  J.  (2  po!)  ....  97.14 

Auto  accident — frac.  rib.  cuts  &  bruises 

Ethel  Marie  Doty,  R.  3,  Sussex.  N.  J .  80.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  femur,  lac.  of  knees 

Frank  Edsall,  Hamburg,  N.  J.  . .  23,57 

Auto  accident — concussion,  broke  rib 

Lewis  A.  Donaldson,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. _  100.00 

Auto  accident — frac,  ribs 

Martin  E.  Johnson,  Wyalusing,  Pa.  _  80.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs,  punctured  lung 

James  L.  Nichols,  Sayre,  Pa .  40.00 

Auto  accident — lac.  face.  abr.  hands  &  legs 

Curtis  Hunsberger,  Trumhauersville,  Pa .  31.42 

Auto  accident— concussion,  lac.  of  scalp 

Ada  Windsor,  R.  2,  Eldred,  Pa _ _  13.33 

Auto  accident — contusions  left  chest 

Albert  Andzulis,  Thompson.  Pa . - . .  70.71 

Auto  accident — concussion,  frae.  nose 

Edwin  Bunnell,  R.D.  I,  Montrose.  Pa.  _  112.85 

Auto  accident — inj.  eye,  broke  nose  &  ribs 
Emma  Bunnell,  R.D.  I,  Montrose,  Pa.  ........  56.42 

Auto  accident — inj.  jaw,  cheek,  broke  nose 
Elwin  Gilson,  No.  Ferrisburg,  Vt.  (2  pol)  136.43 
Auto  accident — dislocated  knee  cap.  bruises 

John  C.  Sweet,  Pownal,  Vt.  . . . . .  12.85 

Auto  accident — cracked  shoulder  bone 

Morris  Wilcox,  Jr..  Burlington,  Vt .  57.85 

Auto  accident — lac.  head,  frac.  vertebra 

Gertrude  S.  Willey.  Greensboro,  Vt. _ _  10.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises 

Robert  Russell,  Vernon,  Vt . . — _ _  13.57 

Auto  accident — lac.  scalp 


*Keefe  tyotvi  policy  IStweeved 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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NO  BARGAIN 


I  turned  over  a  number  of  small  ac¬ 
counts  to  a  collection  agency.  They  were 
to  get  10%  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
claim's  as  their  fee.  They  collected  some 
of  the  items,  but  I  have  not  heard  from 
them  for  some  time  now. 

On  checking  over  the  statements 
sent  to  this  subscriber  by  the  collec¬ 
tion  agency,  we  find  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  that  they  should  take  their 
10%  of  the  total  amount  from  the  first 
claims  collected.  When  that  was  all  de¬ 
ducted,  they  promised  to  service  the 
rest  of  the  items  without  cost  to  our 
subscriber.  They  actually  did  collect 
some  of  the  accounts — enough  so  they 
could  deduct  their  10%.  The  subscrib¬ 
er  received  a  few  dollars  in  cash,  and 
then  the  agency  evidently  dropped  the 
whole  matter. 

With  an  agreement  of  this  sort, 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  agency 
to  continue  to  work  on  the  claims. 
Small  items  are  always  hard  to  col¬ 
lect  because  the  debtors  know  the 
creditors  won’t  sue  for  such  small 
amounts.  That  is  probably  one  reason 
why  a  collection  agency  like  the  one 
mentioned  above  can  sell  its  services 
on  the  basis  it  does.  It  is  very  easy  for 
a  person  to  misunderstand  the  set-up 
and  assume  that  the  agency  will  de¬ 
duct  10%  from  each  item  as  collected 
rather  than  taking  the  10%  of  the  to¬ 
tal  amount  of  the  claims  right  at  the 
beginning. 

Most  reliable  collection  agencies  will 
charge  more  than  10%,  but  they  will 
only  take  a  percentage  of  money  they 
actually  collect  In  the  long  run,  you 
are  money  ahead  to  deal  with  them 
even  though  their  fee  may  seem  higher. 

—  A.  a.  — 


STOP  AND  THINK 


An  agent  came  to  my  house.  I  didn’t 
really  want  what  he  offered,  but  he  was 
so  insistent  I  finally  gave  in  and  signed 
the  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  cancel  the  order  and  tell  me  I 
must  accept  and  pay  for  the  shipment. 
What  can  I  do? 


The  idea  that  anyone  can  cancel  an 
order  at  will  has  been  built  up  by  mail 
order  houses,  that  have  been  lenient  in 
this  respect.  However,  when  an  agent 
comes  to  your  door,  he  has  spent  time 
and  money  on  selling  you.  That  is  why 
he  gets  your  signature  on  a  binding 
contract  or  order. 

We  get  too  many  letters  such  as  the 
above.  W~e  want  to  be  sympathetic,  but 
it  is  a  bit  difficult  when  someone  tells 
us  he  has  signed  an  order  just  to  get 
rid  of  an  agent  with  the  implied  in¬ 
tention  of  cancelling  the  order  later.  If 
you  don’t  want  to  buy,  don’t  sign. 
Make  up  your  mind  that,  once  you 
have  signed,  you  will  have  to  accept 
shipment  and  pay  in  full.  Be  sure  that 
any  order  or  contract  into  which  you 
enter  is  clear  and  specific  as  to  terms 
of  payment  and  type  of  merchandise  or 
workmanship  to  be  received.  To  guard 
against  over-anxious  agents,  many 
companies  state  on  their  order  forms 
that  verbal  statements  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  not  binding. 


—  A.  A.  — 


NO  PICTURES 


State 


You'll  benefit  4  ways 
if  you  act  RIGHT  NOW! 

1  Top  priority  materials 
I.  in  the  Grange  Silo  are 
in  heavier  demand  than 
ever  this  year. 

2  Early  spring  erection — 
.  act  now  so  that  instal¬ 
lation  will  be  complete 
for  the  coming  season. 

3  Easy  terms — start  now, 
■  have  longer  to  pay. 

4  No  substitutes  —  be 
.  sure  of  a  Grange — the 
only  silo  with  9  exclu¬ 
sive  construction  fea¬ 
tures  designed  to  boost 
your  profits! 


Send  for  New  FREE  Grange  Folder 

Get  the  FACTS  Today! 

NO  OBLIGATION  TO  BUY 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

A  T  XAJ  A  A  n  I  C  ^2  Washington  St. 
ATWOOD  5  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


WHEN  WILL  MOON  BE  FULL? 

Your  1952  St.  Joseph  Calendar  and 
Weather  Chart  tells  you!  CD  EE 
Get  at  any  drug  counter —  iK.CC 


A  photographer  came  to  our  town  and 
took  pictures  of  my  daughter.  I  gave  him 
$1  and  sent  the  balance  of  $9.30  by  money 
order  to  Biltmore  Studios  in  Baltimore. 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  either  the  pic 
tures  I  ordered  or  a  refund  of  my  $10.30. 

The  Service  Bureau  received  no  re 
ply  to  letters  written  to  this  outfit.  On 
checking  with  the  Baltimore  Better 
Business  Bureau,  it  was  learned  that 
Biltmore  Studios  had  moved  out  of 
town  and  left  no  forwarding  address. 
We  are  trying  to  trace  them  and  get 
this  refund  for  our  subscriber. 


Name _ ... 


Town . . . 


FASTER  MILKING -Tug  &  Pull  gets 
more  milk  in  less  time,  by  holding  teat 
cups  at  the  natural  angle  of  suspension, 
and  by  keeping  them  from  creeping,, 


SAFER  MILKING —  Tug  &  Pull  holds 

teat  cups  down  where  they  belong,  so 
they  don't  injure  delicate  udders* 


fach  year  the  switch  to  Surge 
continues  to  grow.  And  each 
year  brings  added  proof  that 
the  Surge  system  of  money¬ 
making  milking  gives  farmers 
what  they  want. 


CLEANER  MILKING  — with  its  short 

tubes  and  wide-mouthed  pail,  Surge  is 
easily  scrubbed  clean  and  kept  clean. 


WHY  NOT  talk  it  over  with  youf 
Surge  dealer  today-find  out  for 
yourself  why  every  year  more  thou* 
sands  of  dairy  farmers  switch  to 
Surge?  He’ll  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  genuine  Surge 
Tug  &  Pull  milking  on  your  own 
herd. 


Copyright  1952,  Babsou  Bros.  Co. 


No  Calf,  No  Man,  and 
No  Machine  Can  Do  a 
Satisfactory,  Complete 
and  Safe  Job  of  Milking 
Cows  Without  IUG&PULL 

MILK  WITH  GENUINE  Surge  TUG  &  PULI 


BABSOU  BROS.  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 


842  W.  Belden  Ave.  •  Syracuse  1,  N.YC 


CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  SACRAMENTO  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  •  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
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About  the 

FARM 


This  speed  sprayer  is  similar  Jo  the  one  used  in  the  Burrell  orchards.  Here,  however,  the  sprayer  is 
putting  on  a  regular  diluted  spray.  When  a  concentrate  spray  is  used,  the  m««t  is  *»  fine  *»*  to  fee 
almost  invisible. 

Sftiacftay  at  *>  *•  ""m 

BURRELL  ORCHARDS 


ITH  the  journals  displaying  dozens 
of  new  names  for  spray  materials, 
how  can  the  fruit  grower  decide 
what  is  best  to  use?  As  an  experi¬ 
menter,  I  am  fascinated  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  properties  that  make  each  material  out¬ 
standing  for  some  special  situation.  But  as  a 
grower  I  must  make  sound  choices  or  go  bank¬ 
rupt!  The  economic  pressure  is  that  keen! 

What  is  best  for  Burrell  Orchards  will  not 
exactly  fit  other  orchards,  but  perhaps  the  line 
of  reasoning  that  leads  us  to  our  choices  will 
stimulate  productive  thinking.  Utilizing  every 
possible  source  of  information  and  giving  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  to  his  own  county’s  spray  re¬ 
commendations,  each  grower  must  make  his  own 
decisions.  Spray  calendars  and  letters,  at  best, 
are  but  general  guides.  We  must  all  determine 
the  pest  populations  of  our  own  orchards  and 
choose  a  course  of  action  that  will  be  effective 
and  economical.  Savings  that  we  sometimes  make 
in  the  amount  of  material  per  100  gallons  of 
spray,  or  in  eliminating  late  season  fungicides, 
are  not  feasible  in  many  orchards. 

Scab  Tlic  Biggest  Problem 

Since  80%  of  Burrell  Orchards  trees  are  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  scab  control  is  our  major  spray  prob¬ 
lem.  If  we  had  an  extremely  heavy  carry-over 
of  the  scab  fungus,  we  would  consider  an  early 
spring  spray  of  DISC  to  the  ground  to  kill  out 
most  of  the  fungus  in  the  old  dead  leaves.  This 
would  reduce  the  spore  population  in  the  air  in 
our  orchard  during  spring  rains,  as  we  have 
only  a»  comparatively  small  acreage  of  other 


orchard  within  a  quarter  mile.  But  for  us,  spray¬ 
ing  the  ground  would  be  a  poor  investment  since 
our  carry-over  is  comparatively  light. 

From  early  spring  until  the  end  of  bloom, 
our  main  scab  fungicide  will  be  paste*  sulfur ; 
we  think  that  this  offers  the  most  protection  per 
dollar  and  that  the  injury  it  causes  is  compara¬ 
tively  small  during  this  early  part  of  the  season. 
We  may  substitute  ferbam  for  part  of  the  sulfur. 
At  petal-fall  and  in  the  next  few  sprays,  we 
probably  shall  use  a  fine-particle,  wettable  sul¬ 
fur  at  half  the  standard  amount  per  100  gal¬ 
lons,  plus  l/o  pound  of  ferbam. 

In  a  long-term  test  on  McIntosh  in  our  or¬ 
chard,  ferbam-sprayed  trees  are  out-yielding  sul¬ 
fur-sprayed  trees.  If  the  weather  is  hot,  we  shall 
swing  completely  to  ferbam  at  the  petal-fall 
stage.  In  a  block  containing  mainly  Delicious, 
it  is  the  only  fungicide  we  have  used  for  the 
past  four  years.  Ferbam  will  be  our  principal 
mid-summer  fungicide  if  we  have  not  totally 
prevented  leaf-scab  by  that  season. 

In  two  of  the  last  four  years,  scab  spots  have 
been  so  hard  to  find  on  our  leaves  at  the  end 
of  June  that  no  fungicides  have  been  necessary 
after  the  first  of  July.  By  that  date,  the  fungus 
in  the  old  leaves  on  the  ground  has  finished 
producing  spores;  scab  spots  on  live  leaves  and 
fruits  constitute  the  only  danger  of  new  spread. 

Although  we  are  using  quite  a  little  Crag 
Fruit  Fungicide  as  a  test  proposition  and  think 
pretty  well  of  it,  we  are  not  enough  impressed 
with  the  combination  of  effectiveness,  safety, 
and  price  to  go  all-out  for  it. 

Scab  spores  gain  (Confinued  en  Page  15) 


Location:  Peru,  N.  Y.,  in  Champlain  Valley, 
Clinton  County. 

Size:  104  net  acres  of  orchard.  No  other  enter- 
prise.  6,500  trees;  30  sour  cherry — balance,  apple. 

Age:  Planted  mainly  in  1930-32,  with  small 
plantings  up  to  1935. 

Varieties:  McIntosh,  84%;  Snow,  5%;  North¬ 
western  Greening,  2%;  Cortland,  Delicious,  3%; 
Spy,  1%;  Maooun,  1%;  Early  McIntosh,  1%; 
Melba,  Milton,  etc. 

Yields  have  gradually  risen  until  in  1949  and 
1950  there  were  over  400  packed  bushels  per  acre, 
and  in  1951,  about  600.  Probably  we  are  in  for  a 
sharp  decrease  in  1952. 

The  spraying  is  all  done  with  one  speed  spray¬ 
er.  For  several  years,  we  have  used  concentrates 
in  it.  Since  1940,  I  have  had  the  same  excellent 
working  manager. 

Two  theories  have  solidified  into  convictions  in 
the  philosophy  underlying  our  control  practices; 

elt  is  profitable  to  keep  each  important  pest 
as  nearly  completely  eliminated  as  possible. 
Growers  who  feel  that  they  can  better  tolerate 
a  few  percent  of  injured  fruits  than  spend  the 
money  for  all-out,  complete  control  are  likely  to 
see  one  pest  or  another  get  out  of  hand  each  year. 

In  the  end  the  cost  of  keeping  a  major  pest 
down  to  an  infinitely  low  population  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  moderately  small  popu¬ 
lation  which,  at  any  time,  may  suddenly  become 
disastrously  destructive.  Furthermore,  the  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  of  a  crop  that  contains  an  ap¬ 
preciable  number  of  blemished  apples  is  slow 
and  costly. 

It  is  profitable  to  control  each  pest  by  vig¬ 
orous  treatments  as  early  each  year  as  it 
is  exposed.  Especially  in  the  case  of  apple  scab 
do  we  consider  this  urgent  and  economical.  An 
extra,  early-season  fungicidal  spray  is  likely  to 
save  three  late  ones. 

If  we  gamble  that  red  mites  may  not  be  bad 
and  omit  the  early  oil  spray,  we  are  likely  not 
only  to  spend  far  more  for  their  control  by  foli¬ 
age  sprays  but  during  our  period  of  watching 
and  hesitation,  the  leaves  may  be  so  damaged  as 
to  be  inefficient  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  There 
are  new’  approaches  to  mite  control,  but  for  1952 
we  shall  stick  to  the  oil. 

If  we  allow  a  few  of  the  first  codling  moth 
worms  to  enter  apples,  we  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  second  brood  in  August  and  September 
and  costly  late-season  sprajing,  with  its  residue 
problems. 

One  final  thought:  Sprajing,  at  best,  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  operation.  Only  if  we  are  able  to  keep  our 
orchards  at  a  high  yield  level  can  we  afford  to 
operate  them.  How  can  we  do  this?  Well  that  is 
another  story! 

Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Burrell  is  professor  of  Plant  Path » 
ology  at  Cornell. 
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MAKER 

H  OW  to  cut  feed  costs  without  hurting  production 
— that’s  the  problem  forced  on  poultrymen  by  today's 
low  egg  prices.  Many  poultrymen  who  are  careful 
buyers  have  met  this  problem  by  making  a  gradual 
shift  to  G.L.F.  Egg  Maker.  They  found  that  they  did 
not  disturb  high  egg  production  and  were  able  to  in¬ 
crease  the  spread  between  the  cost  of  feed  and  the 
prices  received  for  eggs. 

The  Chickens  Come  First 

Like  all  G.L.F.  mashes,  Egg  Maker  is  formulated 
with  the  needs  of  the  chicken  always  The  foremost 
consideration.  Nutritionally  it  is  complete  and  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably  with  the  regular  G.L.F.  Laying 
Mash  in  protein,  fat  and  fiber.  A  margin  of  safety  is 
maintained  on  all  the  important  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  needed  for  high  egg  production  and  hen  health. 
But  the  formula  of  Egg  Maker  also  takes  advantage  of 
the  comparatively  low  prices  of  certain  ingredients 
such  as  ground  Canadian  wheat  which  reflects  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  poultrymen. 

G.L.F.  Egg  Maker  is  now  priced  about  $7  per  ton 
under  the  regular  Laying  Mash.  Although  the  formula 
isn’t  fixed  as  in  the  regular  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash,  it 
will  only  be  changed  because  of  nutritional  devel¬ 
opments  or  if  greater  savings  can  be  made. 

Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  has  Egg  Maker  on 
hand  or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Feeding  G.L.F.  Egg  Maker 

A  gradual  change  in  each  laying  house  is 
recommended  when  changing  to  a  new 
mash.  A  good  practice  is  to  put  the  new 
mash  in  only  one  hopper  and  move  on  to 
other  hoppers  as  the  birds  consume  new 
feed.  Another  method  is  a  gradual  mixing 
of  the  new  and  old  mashes  in  the  hoppers, 
stepping  up  the  amount  of  new  mash  in  the 
mixture  each  day. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

r 
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— Verna  photo  courtesy  Whitmoyer  Laboratories 


Four-H’ers  See  New  York  City  on 

Honor  Award  Trip 


— Photo:  Lederle  Laboratories 

Watching  Frank  Leyrer  of  Lederle  demonstrate  poultry  vaccination  are,  from  left; 
K.  Knight  of  Lederle;  William  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Wilson,  Otsego  County;  Robert  Adler 
and  V.  Joseph  McAuliffe,  Rensselaer;  Peter  Hettrich  and  Douglas  C.  Deuel,  Saratoga; 
Ernest  Horton,  Schenectady;  and  Richard  Ottman,  Schoharie, 


QORTY-FOUR  4-H  members,  each 
chosen  as  1951’s  outstanding 
poultry  project  representative 
in  his  or  her  county  in  New 
York  State,  participated  in  the  Sixth 
Poultry  Honor  Award  Trip  to  ISTew 
York  City  last  month.  During  four  days 
in  the  city  they  were  guests  of  many 
business  firms  at  meals,  sight-seeing 
trips  and  tours  through  plants  in  and 
near  the  city. 

The  Honor  Award,  conceived  and 
spark-plugged  by  Professor  R.  C.  Ogle 
of  the  poultry  husbandry  department 
at  Cornell  University  to  stimulate  even 
greater  interest  in  the  poultry  industry, 
is  dedicated  to  those  4-H  boys  and 
girls  who  have  demonstrated  keen  in¬ 
terest  and  skillful  management  with 
their  poultry  project.  Those  eligible  for 
the  trip  had  to  be  at  least  14  years  of 
age  and  must  have  had  a  poultry  proj¬ 
ect  for  three  years.  Among  points  con¬ 
sidered  in  choosing  the  county  winners 
Were:  increase  in  size  of  project;  lead¬ 
ership;  projects  other  than  poultry; 
activities  in  all  parts  of  the  county 
poultry  program,  such  as  giving  dem¬ 
onstrations,  showing  at  county  fairs 
and  participating  in  judging  contests; 
the  quality  of  records  kept ;  and,  finally, 
efficient  results  accomplished  with  their 
poultry  enterprise.  No  member  may 


win  the  Honor  Award  Trip  more  than 
once. 

Evidence  of  the  greater  interest  in 
poultry  and  of  the  Club  member’s  de¬ 
sire  to  prove  worthy  of  the  Honor 
Award  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
participating  counties  from  29  in  1946 
to  44  in  1951. 

1951  Winners 

The  1951  winners — chosen  from  about 
7,000  4-H  poultry  projects  in  the  state 
— were : 

Albany,  John  Bourke,  Delmar;  Alle¬ 
gany,  Tom  Obourn,  Wellsville;  Broome, 
Michael  Murphy,  Binghamton;  Cattar¬ 
augus,  Harry  Pfister,  Limestone; 
Cayuga,  Raymond  Greenfield,  Owasco; 
Chautauqua,  Montgomery  Burton, 
Brocton;  Chemung,  David  Conklin, 
Horseheads;  Chenango,  Richard  Capra, 
Greene;  Clinton,  Clyde  Rabideau, 
Plattsburg. 

Columbia,  John  Dobson,  Jr.,  Canaan; 
Cortland,  Dale  Bell,  Cortland;  Dela¬ 
ware,  Gordon  Churchill,  Stamford;  Erie, 
LeRoy  Bosko,  East  Aurora;  Genesee, 
Robert  Paddon,  LeRoy;  Greene,  Robert 
Buscher,  Cornwallville;  Jefferson,  Rob¬ 
ert  Johnson,  Carthage;  Lewis,  Larry 
Woodruff,  Copenhagen;  Livingston, 
James  Guy,  Dansville. 

Madison,  James  E.  Crane,  Morris- 


ville;  Monroe,  William  Williams,  Jr., 
Henrietta;  Montgomery,  Carl  F.  Monk, 
Randall;  Niagara,  Robert  Jacobs,  Lock- 
port;  Oneida,  Judy  E.  Scheifele, 
Verona;  Ontario,  Arthur  Landschoot, 
Phelps;  Orange,  Joan  Palmatier,  War¬ 
wick;  Oswego,  Carol  Sherman,  Pulaski; 
Otsego,  William  Wilson,  Roseboom; 
Rensselaer,  Robert  Adler,  East  Nassau; 
St.  Lawrence,  Richard  Watson,  Ham¬ 
mond. 

Saratoga,  Peter  Hettrich,  Ballston 
Spa;  Schenectady,  Ernest  Hovton,  Pat- 
tersonville;  Schoharie,  Richard  Ottman, 
Cobleskill;  Schuyler,  Sandra  Bale,  Bur- 
dett;  Seneca,  Duane  Warne,  Romulus; 
Steuben,  Robert  Housel,  Addison;  Suf¬ 
folk,  John  Sanders,  Southampton;  Sul¬ 
livan,  Medwin  Benton,  Liberty;  Tioga, 
Bernard  Blinn,  Candor;  Tompkins,  Eu¬ 
gene  Harmon,  Dryden;  Ulster,  Arnold 
Russell,  Saugerties. 

Warren,  John  Johnson,  Adirondack; 
Washington,  Rodney  Brownell,  Bus- 
kirk;  Wayne,  Ronald  Furber,  Sodus; 
Wyoming,  Richard  Swerzebecher, 
Perry. 

Bill  Williams,  14,  of  Henrietta  in 
Monroe  County,  proved  that  when  a. 
4-H’er  wins  the  Award,  nothing  will 
keep  him  from  going  along  on  the  tour 
—he  did  it  on  crutches  after  being  shot 
in  the  ankle  with  a  .22  rifle  bullet!  Bill 


and  his  brother  Bob  were  in  the  barn 
shooting  rats  when,  as  Bill  says,  “Bob 
got  plenty  of  rats,  but  he  got  me,  too!” 

Four-Day  Tour 

The  four  girls  and  40  boys  on  the 
trip  were  accompanied  by  several  club 
agents  and  leaders  for  chaperones,  and 
by  several  guests,  including  two  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  boys  who  had  won  the 
Ithaca.  Kiwanis  Club  poultry  award. 
They  were  Donald  Hansen,  Dryden, 
and  Edward  Heslop,  Newfield. 

The  group  started  seeing  the  sights 
of  New  York  the  Monday  night  they 
arrived.  From  then  on,  through  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  it  was  a  constant  round  of 
breakfasts,  luncheons,  banquets  and 
tours.  They  saw  La  Guardia  Airport 
and  Hayden  Planetarium,  toured  the 
largest  bus  terminal  in  the  world,  were 
conducted  through  the  huge  Lederle 
Laboratories  at  Pearl  River,  the  U.  S. 
Rubber  plant  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  the 
A&P  Company’s  huge  egg  warehouse; 
and  appeared  on  two  radio  programs. 

Other  hosts  included  Whitmoyer  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Western  Condensing  Com¬ 
pany,  Armour  and  Company,  and  the 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  Park 
and  Pollard  Company  presented  each 
with  a  gold  pin  in  honor  of  his  or  her 
achievement. 


This  group  showed  keen  interest  in  demonstrations  they  saw.  From  left  are:  Robert 
Johnson  and  Leon  Timmerman,  Jefferson  County;  Larry  Woodruff,  Lewis;  James  E. 
Crane,  Madison;  William  Williams,  Jr.,  Monroe;  Judy  I.  Scheifele,  Oneida;  and  Arthur 
Landschoot,  Ontario. 
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TIIE  EDITORIAL 


POTATO  PRICE  CEILINGS 

E  LEARNED  the  hard,  slow,  costly  way  that' 
high  price  supports  on  potatoes  resulted  in 
more  potatoes  than  consumers  would  eat  at  any 
price.  As  a  result,  supports  were  removed,  and 
growers  reduced  their  acreage  to  bring  production 
into  line  with  demand. 

Now  we  are  starting  to  demonstrate  that  price 
ceilings,  recently  imposed  on  potatoes,  encourage 
heavier  consumption,  discourage  production,  bring 
black  markets  and  use  up  endless  time  of  an  army 
of  government  workers. 

For  years  potato  growers  took  low  prices  even 
with  government  supports,  but  now  that  prices  on  a 
free  market  are  just  over  parity,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  a  fair  price,  ceilings  are  imposed 
below  current  prices.  At  the  same  time  another 
government  agency  is  urging  farmers  to  grow  more 
food  in  1952. 

In  view  of  present  and  prospective  price  ceilings 
I  suggest  that  you  go  slow* on  planting  any  crop 
or  raising  any  animal  unless  you  can  see  a  fair 
prospect  for  a  reasonable  profit.  Any  time  that 
manufacturers  of  guns,  tanks  and  airplanes  are 
ready  to  produce  without  thought  of  profit,  I  feel 
sure  that  farmers  will  be  glad  to  follow  their 
example. 

You  may  well  ask,  what  program  do  you  propose 
to  insure  enough  food  production?  All  right,  here 
it  is.  It  is  brief  but  I  think  it  would  get  results: 

1.  Throw  out  price  controls.  .  . 

2.  Reduce  price  supports  on  all  farm  products  to 
a  level  where  they  will  be  insurance  against  ruin 
but  where  they  will  not  encourage  over-production. 

3.  See  that  fai’mers  can  buy  what  they  need  for 
production  —  namely,  fertilizer,  machinery,  spray 
materials,  and  labor. 

4.  Stop  exhorting  farmers  to  raise  more.  Stop 
meddling  with  their  farm  management,  thereby  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  exercise  their  Yankee  ingenuity,  and, 
incidentally,  save  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 
IN  VERMONT 

DOLLAR  and  cents  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  was  reported  recently 
by  Lester  H.  Smith,  extension  agronomist  at  the 
University  of  Vermont.  He  quoted  Erwin  Clark  of 
West  Addison  as  saying  that  “On  land  which  in  the 
past  turned  me  one  dollar  per  acre  for  young  stock 
pasture,  I  am  now  realizing  $20  per  acre  from 
trefoil.’' 

Vermont  had  about  25  acres  of  birdsfoot  10  years 

ago,  and  nearly  3,000  in  1951.  Not  every  grower 

has  figures  like  Mr.  Clark  to  show  what  it  means 

in  dollars  and  cents,  but  all  agree  that  birdsfoot 

* 

has  an  important  place  on  soils  that  are  a  problem 
as  far  as  alfalfa  and  ladino  are  concerned.  Birdsfoot 
trefoil  has  excellent  feeding  value  as  hay,  pasture 
or  grass  silage.  Why  not  try  an  acre  of  it  on  a  hard- 
to-plow  side  hill  or  in  the  old  “permanent”  pasture 
this  year?  Once  it’s  in,  it’s  there  to  stay. 

PERSISTENCE  ROES  IT 

VEN  with  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  hire 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  few  realize  the  price  he 
paid  to  reach  the  high  position  of  President. 

Lincoln  was  defeated  for  the  Legislature;  defeat¬ 
ed  for  Elector;  defeated  for  land  officer;  twice  de¬ 
feated  for  Congress;  twice  defeated  for  the  Senate; 
defeated  for  Vice  President.  He  failed  in  business 
twice,  his  sweetheart  died,  and  he  had  a  nervous 
breakdown. 

Sprinkled  in  between  all  those  failures  were  a  few 
successes:  he  was  finally  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  finally  became  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Were  I  to  choose  any  one  quality  beyond  those 
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of  character  and  ability  most  likely  to  result  in  the 
success  of  a  young  man  or  woman,  I  should  say  that 
it  is  persistence.  Never  say  die.  When  you  get 
knocked  down,  get  up  again  and  plow  ahead.  The 
best  proof  of  the  value  of  that  advice  is  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST 
YELLOW  OLEO 

merican  Agriculturist  is  opposed  to  any  change 
in  the  New  York  State  law  forbidding  the  sale 
of  colored  oleo.  We  are  opposed  for  these  reasons: 

1.  Such  a  change  would  work  an  injustice  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairy  farmers. 

2.  Coloring  oleo  to  imitate  butter  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  American  public. 

3.  It  is  wrong  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  it 
would  be  wrong  for  a  manufacturer  to  color  or¬ 
dinary  gasoline  pink  to  imitate  Ethyl  gas.  ' 

There  is  just  one  and  only  one  reason  why  oleo 
manufacturers  are  spending  millions  for  propaganda 
to  make  colored  oleo  legal  in  all  states.  That  reason 
is  to  imitate  butter. 

EARLY  HABITS 

HE  subject  of  child  labor  laws  brought  sharp 
discussion  from  New  York  Vegetable  Growers  at 
the  Syracuse  meeting.  Said  one  grower  who  uses 
migrant  labor:  “The  law  forbids  parents  taking 
children  to  the  fields  with  them.  If  they  are  left  in 
camp,  they'  proceed  to  wreck  it;  if  they  go  into 
town,  they  get  into  trouble.” 

Here’s  another  comment:  “I  was  called  to  Albany 
and  fined  because  I  hired  a  boy  without  a  working 
permit.  He  said  he  had  one,  but  I  didn’t  check  and 
the  permit  he  had  was  a  year  old.” 

When  you  stop  to  think  it  over,  isn’t  it  foolish  to 
let  boys  and  girls  grow  up  without  knowing  how 
much  sweat  it  takes  to  earn  a  dollar?  Doesn’t  his¬ 
tory  show  that  responsibility  must  be  learned  at  an 
early  age,  and  that  lack  of  it  leads  to  serious 
trouble?  I  can  remember  picking  peas  and  berries 
for  pay  when  I  was  well  below  the  present  legal 
working  age.  I  didn’t  earn  much,  but  I  enjoyed  the 
experience,  and  the  few  nickels  I  earned  gave  me 
a  feeling  of  accomplishment  which  was  tremen¬ 
dously  satisfying.  * 

Four-H  clubs  and  FFA  are  on  the  right  track. 
They  help  members  to  help  themselves  by  growing 
crops  and  animals,  thereby  fostering  the  desire  for 
achievement  and  profit.  The  same*  end  could  be 
achieved  for  many  others  by  allowing  them,  under 
proper  safeguards,  to  work  on  farms  during  the 
summer. 

WHAT  CAN  I  DO? 

EFORE  me  as  I  write  is  a  newspaper  heading 
which  reads,  “PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 
KEEP  FARMERS  RICH.” 

Then  the  story  starts  off: 

“Farmers  will  clean  up  in  1951  with  pockets  full 
of  cash  .  .  .” 

Well,  farm  prices  are  up,  thank  goodness — but  so 
are  farm  costs.  Newspaper  stories — of  which  the 
above  is  typical — give  consumers  an  entirely  wrong 
idea  about  who  is  to  blame  for  what  the  consumers 
think  are  the  high  prices  of  food.  The  Ithaca 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  good  answer  to  such 
misleading  newspaper  stories  and  here  it  is : 

,  “If  a  farmer  gave  away  the  beans  in  a  16c  can 
of  pork  and  beans,  the  can  of  pork  and  beans  would 
still  cost  14c. 

“If  he  gave  away  the  tobacco  in  a  20c  package  of 
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cigarettes,  the  pack  would  still  cost  the  smoker  17c, 

“If  he  gave  away  the  wheat  in  a  16c  loaf  of  bread, 
the  bread  would  still  cost  the  consumer  13c. 

“If  he  gave  away  the  milk  in  a  22c  quart  of  milk, 
it  would  still  cost  the  housewife  11  y2c;  and 

“If  he  gave  away  the  wool  in  a  $50  suit  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  suit  would  still  cost  $40.50.” 

It  should  be  said,  also,  that  the  wide  spread  be¬ 
tween  what  farmers  get  and  consumers  pay  is  not 
all  profit.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  profit.  The 
spread  is  mostly  due  to  the  wages  of  labor  required 
in  processing,  handling,  transporting  and  selling 
food. 

What  can  YOU  do?  You  can  resolve  to  pick  up 
information  like  the  above  and  write  letters  to  news¬ 
papers  and  to  your  city  friends  so  that  they  have 
the  real  facts.  Unless  we  bring  about  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  farmer  and  his  problems  on  the  part 
of  the  consuming  public,  I  see  little  hope  of  our  con¬ 
tinuing  to  get  living  prices  for  our  products. 
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DEEDING  ONCE  A  DAY 
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AA OST  of  you  dairymen  feed  hay,  silage  and  grain 
in  the  morning,  and  then  repeat  the  process  at 
night.  But  I  wonder  how  many  of  you,  in  order  to 
cut  down  work  at  chore  time,  have  tried  feeding 
just  once  a  day? 


I" have  some  reports  that  this  is  being  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  it  certainly  saves  a  lot  of  work.  The 
Wisconsin  Agriculturist  reports  that  one  farmer 
feeds  all  the  day’s  silage  right  after  milking  in  the 
morning.  Following  that,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  he  feeds  the  daily  portion  of  hay.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  and  before  milking  he  feeds  the 
grain. 


Another  Wisconsin  dairyman  has  been  feeding 
once  a  day  since  1948.  His  cows  get  all  their  grain 
and  grass  silage  at  the  same  time  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  milking.  They  have  about  four  hours  to  clean 
that  up;  then  they  get  their  hay  ration  about  ten 
o’clock.  Some  of  the  hay  has  to  be  shoved  back  in 
the  mangers  late  in  the  afternoon. 

A  once-a-day  feeding  saves  an  hour  or  more  every 
day;  and  the  shortage  of  labor  being  what  it  is,  an 
hour  a  day  is  certainly  worth  saving.  But  here’s  a 
word  of  caution:  to  be  profitable,  once-a-day  feeding 
must  provide  all  the  feed  the  cows  can  eat.  What 
do  you  think? 


AN  OLD  STORY,  MORE 
IMPORTANT  THIS  YEAR 

JUST  about  every  one  of  us  fanning  today  knows 
that  we  must  keep  our  machinery  up-to-date  and 
in  first  class  shape  if  we  are  going  to  go  on  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  black.  These  winter  months  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  give  machines  a  thorough  overhaul¬ 
ing  before  spring  work  begins. 

The  important  thing  this  year  is  to  find  out  now 
what  parts  you  need  and  get  your  order  in  right 
away.  It’s  important.  Curtailments  in  the  amount 
of  steel  available  for  machinery  may  make  it  hard 
for  your  dealer  to  get  some  parts  you  want  if  you 
wait  too  long.  Check  these  machines  now,  and  order 
the  parts  you’ll  need  right  away.  Give  your  dealer 
a  break  and  you’ll  be  giving  yourself  one! 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

EARLE  ILfPADDQCK- of  Perry,  New  York,  is 
responsibly  for  this  one: 

It  seems  a  clothier  in  Scotland  was  fitting  a  coat 
to  a  prospect.  For  some  reason  the  customer  left  and 
ran  down  the  street,  still  wearing  the  coat. 

He  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  clothier.  A  policeman 
joined  in  the  race.  When  the  clothier  saw  the  police¬ 
man  draw  his  gun,  he  shouted: 

“Don’t  shoot  the  coat!  Don’t  shoot  the  coat! 
Shoot  for  his  pants!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

APPLES:  Looking  ahead  for  several  years,  fruit  growers  face  definite 
■mhhmmmh  problems.  Increases  in  efficiency  in  growing  apples  have  lagged 
behind  some  other  enterprises  through  no  fault  of  growers.' For  example,  as 
spray  materials  and  methods  were  improved,  more  sprays  were  needed,  thereby 
reducing  the  possibility  of  cutting  cost. 

So  far,  no  one  has  been  able  to  mechanize  apple  picking;  and  with  increased 
labor  rates,  picking  and  packing  costs  have  gone  up.  Net  result  is  a  squeeze  on 
apple  growers  which  is  forcing  less  efficient  producers  out  of  the’  business.  If 
you  grow  apples  and  have  been  dissatisfied  with  returns,  why  not  check  up 
now?  If  your  outlook  seems  below  average,  you  may  want  to  consider  whether 
to  correct  the  situation  or  get  out  of  the  apple  business  before  you  are  forced  out. 

Here  are  some  things  to  watch:  1.  Climate.  If  you  are  in  an  area  where  even 
an  occasional  winter  kills  fruit  trees  or  results  in  crop  failure,  you  are  under 
a  severe  handicap.  2.  Soils.  Apples  need  a  well-drained  soil  for  long  life  and 
high  production.  It  seems  that  commercial  apple  areas  are  growing  smaller  as 
less  favorable  areas  are  abandoned.  3.  Production.  One  authority  puts  200 
bushels  of  marketable  fresh  fruit  per  acre  as  the  absolute  minimum  necessary 
to  break  even,  and  he  says  that  300  bushels  per  acre  is  a  better  figure. 

]|f  ATEBIALS:  Three  materials  most  likely  to  be  short  are 

sulphur,  copper  and  lead  arsenate.  Materials 
where  the  supply  seems  adequate  include  the  carbamates  such  as  ferbam  and 
dithane,  materials  such  as  crag  fungicide,  spray  materials  containing  mercury, 
as  well  as  parathion,  rotenone,  chlordane,  lindane,  petroleum  oils  and  dinitros. 
In  general,  it  is  the  feeling  that  there  will  be  enough  fungicides  and  insecticides 
to  protect  crops,  but  growers  may  sometimes  have  to  use  a  material  which  would 
be  their  second  choice. 

AflLK;  Estimated  number  of  dairy  cattle  on  New  York  farms  on  January 
1  was  1,490,000  compared  to  1,483,000  a  year  ago.  In  United  States, 
dairy  cows  declined  steadily  from  1944  to  ’48  but  have  changed  little  in  the  past 
three  years.  1952  net  income  for  dairy  farmers  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  U.  S.  consuming  population  is  increasing,  now  155  million,  double 
that  of  1900.  In  next  25  years  it  is  expected  to  reach  1 90  million. 

GRASS:  The  chances  that  there  will  be  an  over-production  of  grass  are 
very  slight  indeed.  It  is  one  crop  that  dairymen  and  livestock 
growers  can  increase  with  confidence.  It  is  generally  agreed  that:  1.  Seeding 
grass  or  clover  on  sod  is  not  profitable.  2.  Birdsfoot  is  a  crop  to  grow  on  land 
where  ladino  or  alfalfa  is  not  successful.  3.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the  spring 
flush  of  grass  is  to  put  it  into  a  silo  to  feed  later  in  summer  or  winter.  4.  Ade¬ 
quate  use  of  fertilizer  is  the  chief  method  of  increasing  the  growth  of  grass. 

Some  warnings  are  being  given  that  business  may  slide 
backward  in  the  mid-fifties.  Two  reasons  are  empha¬ 
sized.  The  building  cycle,  (an  important  factor  in  employment)  is  on  a  down 
trend;  by  then  defense  spending  may  level  off  and  reduce  jobs. 

EGGS:  Private  estimates  indicate  2  to  4  per  cent  more  layers  on  U.  S.  farms 

on  January  1  than  a  year  ago.  Prospects  are  for  more  eggs  than 
last  year,  especially  during  the  first  9  months.  More  turkeys  and  broilers  are 
also  predicted.  Poultrymen  will  take  in  more  money  than  last  year  but  costs 
will  be  up  too.  If  ceilings  are  put  on  feeds  they  will  become  more  difficult  to  get. 

In  1951,  per  capita  egg'  consumption  estimated  at  406  compared  to  394  in  ’50 
and  397  in  ’45.  Chicken  meat  per  capita,  29.7  pounds;  in  1950,  26.9  and  in  1943 

(previous  high)  30.5  pounds. 

« 

INVENTORY:  y°u  haven’t  done  it  already,  take  a  farm  inventory.  See 

i  ii  in  i  1 1  m  )  your  county  agent  for  an  inventory  book.  This  record 

gives  most  information  for  time  required.  If  you  lack  records  when  you  figure 
your  income  tax,  set  up  a  system  now  that  will  correct  this  lack  in  the  coming 
year. — Hugh  Cosline 

(Have  you  told  us  your  choice  for  President?  Read  page  10.) 


MIRANDY  don’t  agree  with  me,  but 
I  think  it’s  high  time  that  we 
should  get  away  from  home  a  ways; 
instead  of  spending  all  our  days 
a-lookin’  at  familiar  things.  I  want 
to  ride  trains,  ships  and  wings  to  see 
what  other  lands  can  give  and  learn 
how  other  people  live.  For  forty  years 
or  more  we’ve  been  a-talkin’  ’bout  the 
great  time  when  we  would  retire  and 
travel  ’round  to  see  what  strange 
things  could  be  found.  But  though  the 
years  roll  on  apace,  we’ve  yet  been 
hardly  off  the  place;  and  now  I’m 
sure  that  if  we  wait,  it  won’t  be  long 
’til  it’s  too  late. 

So  lately  I’ve  been  poring  o’er  time¬ 
tables,  folders,  books  galore,  that  tell 
what  things  there  are  to  see  and  how 
to  get  there  comfort’bly.  I’ve  got  my 
eye  upon  a  tour  which  would  show  us 
the  world  for  sure;  we’d  take  about 
three  months  or  so,  and  clear  around 
the  globe  we’d  go.,  I  will  admit  it 
ain’t  no  joke  to  say  we’d  get  back 
home  flat  broke,  but  I’m  sure  we’d 
have  lots  of  fun  before  our  wandering 
was  done.  Mirandy’s  plea  that  we 
can’t  quit  don’t  bother  me  a  single  bit;  what  better  way  is  there  for  me  to 
skip  a  lot  of  work,  by  gee? 


GET  FASTER  CUTTING  LONGER  with  a 


Chain  Saw 


Less 
Down  Time 
Than  Any 
Other  Saw 


More  Power  Per 
Pound  Than  Any 
Other  Saw 


There  are  two  big  plus  factors  in  favor  of  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw.  First,  it’s  the 
only  saw  weighing  as  little  as  27  pounds  that  has  a  4  horsepower  engine.  And 
second,  field  tests  under  severe  operating  conditions  have  clearly  shown  that  a 
Homelite  needs  less  down  time  for  maintenance  or  sharpening  than  any  other  saw. 

Put  these  factors  together  and  you  get  everything  you  want  in  4a  saw  .  .  .  easier 
handling, faster  cuttingand  lower  maintenance  cost.  Built  and  backed  by  Homelite, 
manufacturers  of  more  than  300,000  gasoline  engine  driven  units,  this  saw  will 
perform  easily  and  perfectly  on  every  type  of  cut.  Try  it  once  and  you’ll  use  it 
always.  Send  for  complete  information. 


I  For 

Complete 

Information 

Send 

Coupon 

Today 

Deaiar  Inquiries 
also  Invited 

.. . .  .... ' 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 


4001  Riverdals  Ave.,  Port  Chaster,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

D  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name _ _ 

A  d dr  ess _ _ _ 

Town - ji _ County _ Sfate_ 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONUS  * 


Only  Unadilla  has . . . 


FEATURING - 


1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULl-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
...easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sute-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
juice-tight.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since'  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 


More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  —  always 
open  at  silage  level. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO  PAY. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Boxb-41, Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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Ask  your  druggist  for  these 

✓  f, 


treatments 


MASTITIS 


NOTE  THE  THOROUGH  DISPERSION  OF 
SQUIBB  OINTMENT  IN  A  TREATED  QUARTER 

SQJJIBB  PENDISTRIN* 


Each  tube  of  Squibb  PENDISTRIN  contains  100,000  units  of  peni¬ 
cillin  plus  100  mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin.  This  potent  combination 
of  antibiotics  makes  PENDISTRIN  especially  effective  for  nearly 
all  kinds  of  mastitis  cases — and  particularly  those  caused  by  Staphy¬ 
lococci.  PENDISTRIN  is  stable,  non-irritating,  and  inexpensive. 
It  comes  in  the  “instant-use”  tube — requires  no  refrigeration. 

SQJJIBB  PENICILLIN  OINTMENT 

This  is  now  a  3-year  success  in  treating  9  out  of  10  cases  of  mastitis 

* 

(those  caused  by  Streptococcus  Agalactiae).  Millions  of  cases  have 
been  successfully  treated.  This  product  is  stable,  non-irritating,  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  Write  for  special  literature  on  PENDISTRIN  and 
PENICILLIN  OINTMENT.  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept.  AA-1,  745  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis ,  consult  your  veterinarian, 

trademark  of  E.  R.  Squibb  ft  Som 


SQUIBB 


MI  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


Combine  Milkers  and  Farm 
Holding  Tanks  «H°„i,irD 


DN  THE  November  3  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Mr. 
T.  E.  Milliman,  under  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff,  describes 
in  some  detail  a  new  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  milk  on  the  farm.  His  discourse 
has  prompted  me  to  expand  this  theme 
further  to  include  some  more  of  the 
sanitary  and  economic  aspects  of  this 
new  system. 

Since  I  was  a  young  man  on  a  fruit 
and  dairy  farm  near  Holley,  in  western 
New  York,  there  has  been  steady  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  elimination  of  much  of  the 
drudgery  connected  with  farm  work. 
Pick-up  balers,  combines,  corn  pickers, 
field  choppers,  and  many  other  now 
common-place  labor  savers  were  then 
unknown.  Striking  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  handling  of  nearly  all 
crops  except  milk. 

We  had  a  milking  machine  as  early 
as  1917,  an  old  (new  then)  Sharpies 
with  a  big,  rocking  pulsator  that  was 
located  up  on  the  vacuum  line  and 
had  to  be  carried  from  cow  to  cow 
along  with  the  milking  unit.  Milking 
machines  are  somewhat  stream-lined 
now  but  are  essentially  the  same  as 
at  that  time. 

From  all  indications,  however,  we 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  something  rev¬ 
olutionary  in  milk-handling  methods. 
We  propose  to  eliminate  the  dumping 
and  straining  of  milk  in  the  barn  (for¬ 
bidden  in  New  York  State),  carrying 
it  to  the  milk  house,  lifting  it  into  the 
cooler,  then  lifting  it  out  of  the  cooler 
again  and  loading  it  on  the  milk  truck 
- — all  hard  and  time-consuming  work. 

We  also  propose  to  eliminate  the 
weakest  links  (bacteriologically)  in  the 
transfer  of  milk  from  the  cow  to  the 
milk  plant,  i.e.,  the  milk  pail  and  the 
milk  can.  Under  proper  handling  meth¬ 
ods  we  should  also  be  able  to  eliminate 
the  milk  strainer.  I  have  always  been 
an  advocate  of  clean  milk,  not  cleaned 
milk. 

Nature’s  most  perfect  food  can  now 
be  transferred  through  either  Pyrex 
glass  or  stainless  steel  pipe  lines  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  teat-cup  assembly  to 
the  “cold- wall”  (refrigerated)  farm 
storage  tank  in  the  milk  house.  It  is 
not  exposed  to  dirt,  dust,  or  open  air 
at  any  point  in  the  process.  If  udders 
and  equipment  are  properly  cleaned, 
the  milk  must  be  clean. 

Tlie  Pipe-Line  Milker 

The  new  pipe-line  milker  consists  of 
a  conventional  teat  cup  and  pulsator 
unit  but  eliminates  the  milker  pail.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  single  galvanized 
vacuum  line  above  the  stanchions,  we 
now  have  two  glass  or  stainless  steel 
lines  1  y2  inches  in  diameter  extending 
from  the  stalls  to  the  milk  house.  The 
teat-cup  assembly  connects  to  one  of 
these  lines  by  a  rubber  hose  and  a 
sanitary  valve.  The  second  line  is  used 
only  for  cleaning  purposes. 

Here  is  where  much  of  the  time  and 
labor  saving  appears.  Not  only  is  there 
no  dumping  and  carrying  of  milk  but 
there  is  a  great  reduction  of  work  in 
cleaning  as  well.  True,  the  teat-cup 
assemblies  must  be  dismantled  and 
scrubbed,  as  usual,  but  there  are  no 
pails  and  covers  to  wash. 

But,  you  say,  these  pipe  lines  must 
be  taken  down  and  washed  and  re¬ 
assembled.  Not  so.  After  use,  the  two 
glass  or  stainless  steel  lines  are  con¬ 
nected  together  at  the  ends  farthest 
from  the  milk  house.  Then  by  means 
of  a  small  tank  and  pump  clean  water 
is  run  through  until  the  water  flows 
clear.  Valves  are  flushed  and  brushed 
during  this  time.  This  water  is  con¬ 
tinuously  discarded.  Now  the  tank  is 
filled  with  a  special  cleaning  solution 
at  about  130°F.,  the  pump  is  started, 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  circulate 


for  about  15  minutes.  The  dairyman 
can  be  doing  other  chores  during  this 
period. 

The  cleaning  solution  is  now  dis-  i 
carded  and  200  p.p.m.  chlorine  solution, 
or  ISO8  F.  hot  water,  is  circulated  for 
5  to  10  minutes  and  discarded.  Lines 
are  drained  and  are  clean  and  sani¬ 
tized,  ready  for  the  next  milking. 

The  Farm  Holdiug  Tank 

The  pipe-line  milker  may  be  used 
where  the  milk  is  to  be  run  into  cans 
in  the  milk  house  if  desired,  but  the 
use  of  a  farm  holding  tank  is  prefer¬ 
able.  These  tanks  are  made  in  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  and  shapes.  Capacities  range 
from  60  to  500  gallons  and  they  may 
be  round  or  rectangular.  They  are 
double  walled  and  insulated.  The  inner 
lining  is  stainless  steel  and  they  are 
often  called  “cold-wall”  tanks  because 
this  inner  wall  may  be  refrigerated  for 
cooling  the  milk.  Refrigeration  may  be 
accomplished  by  direct  expansion  of 
freon  in  coils  attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  inner  lining  or  by  circulating 
refrigerated  “sweet  water”  through  the 
jacket* 

As  the  milk  flows  into  this  tank  it  is 
immediately  cooled  to  about  50 °F.  and 
refrigeration  continues  until  the  tem¬ 
perature  reaches  about  38 8 F.  During 
the  following  milking  or  milkings  the 
motor-driven  agitator  in  the  tank  is 
started  and  the  fresh  warm  milk  is 
chilled  by  mixing  with  the  cold  milk 
already  there.  Cooling  automatically 
continues  until  the  temperature  again 
reaches  38 8  F.  Users  have  reported  con¬ 
sistently  better  bacterial  counts  than 
with  conventional  methods. 

Occasionally  locations  are  found 
where  it  is  not  feasible  to  install  a 
pipe-line  milker.  Barn  arrangement  and 
milk  house  location  are  prime  consid¬ 
erations  in  making  the  decision  as  to 
whether  to  convert  to  this  new  system. 

For  proper  drainage  the  pipe  lines 
must  have  a  slope  of  at  least  y8  inch 
per  foot.  In  very  long  barns  or  where 
long  runs  are  needed  to  reach  the  milk 
house,  this  becomes  an  important  con¬ 
sideration. 

Where  it  is  considered  a  necessary 
practice  to  weigh  the  milk  from  each 
cow  at  each  milking,  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  pipe-line  milker  is  lost. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  track  installed 
above  the  cows  and  pails  and  scales  are 
suspended  from  it  and  rolled  from  ani¬ 
mal  to  animal.  The  milk  is  released  to 
the  milk  house  after  weighing  simply 
by  turning  a  valve.  Pails  and  covers 
must  be  washed,  however.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  compromise  by  checking  produc¬ 
tion  once  a  month  only,  using  conven¬ 
tional  units  at  that  time. 

The  tank  truck  delivery  phase  of  the 
new  milk-handling  procedure  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  by  Mr.  Milliman.  It 
will  suffice  here  to  say  that  after  the 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


HUSTLES  YOUR  FIELD  WORK  •  HELPS  WITH  YOUR  CHORES 


NO  OTHER  LOW-COST  TRACTOR 
GIVES  YOU  SO  MUCH 


Two-way  hydraulic  control 
by  remote  ram  for  all  kinds  of 
trailing  implements  and  ma¬ 
chines  provided  with  ASAE 
standard  fittings. 


New  steering  gear  provides 
pivot-point  turning  on  one 
rear  wheel.  Ball  and  roller 
bearings — steering  is  fast, 
easy,  shock-free. 


,  — inwin 

Bigger  wheels  and  tires  Eagle  Hitch  gives  one-minute 
add  to  crop  clearance,  hook-up  to  rear-mounted  im- 
reduce  slippage,  provide  plements,  right  from  tractor 
more  positive  traction,  seat.  Shown  here  hooking  up 
especially  in  soft  soil.  to  Utility  Carrier. 

GET  THE  PROOF  THAT  COUNTS 

You’ll  never  know  how  much  you  can  get  in  a 
low-cost  tractor  until  you  try  the  Case  “VAC”  at 
work  on  your  own  place.  See  your  Case  dealer 
now;  arrange  for  the  kind  of  demonstration  that 
really  counts. 


IMPROVED 
MODEL  “VAC” 
CASE  TRACTOR 


You  get  more  help  with  more  jobs  when  you  have  the  Case 
"VAC”  than  you  can  get  from  any  other  low-cost  2-plow  tractor.  With 
its  one-minute  Eagle  Hitch  you  drop  a  field  implement  and  pick  up  the 
Utility  Carrier — haul  big  barrels,  rolls  of  fence,  crated  animals,  feed  and 
fertilizer — all  without  heavy  lifting.  You  can  dig  postholes,  load  manure, 
grade  a  road,  build  a  pond.  You  can  latch  onto  the  mounted  hammer  mill 
and  go  grinding  with  no  belting  up  or  staking  down.  You  get  a  great 
choice  of  field  implements — front-mounted  "look  ahead”  cultivators  .  .  • 
rear-mounted  tool-bar  tillers  ...  disk  and  moldboard  mounted  plows, 
including  break-away  model  for  stony,  stumpy  ground  .  .  .  many  kinds 
of  planters  and  harrows.  You  get  a  heavy-duty,  moderate-speed  engine 
with  lugging  power  to  pull  right  through  tough  spots,  endurance  for 
extra  years  of  hard  work. 


SEND  FOR  ADVANCE  FOLDER 

Case  builds  2  5  tractors,  a  complete  line 
of  farm  machines.  Mark  here  or  write  in 
Wh  margin  any  you  need.  Write  Dept.  A-ll, 

Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

HI  □  2-plow  "VA”  Series  Tractors  □  Grain  Drills 

/Jh  U  Larger  2-plow  "S”  Series  □  Disk  Harrows 
IvSSw/JS  U  3-plow  "D”  Series  Tractors  p  Tractor  Plows 
"p  4-5  plow  "LA”  Tractor  □  Combines 


NAME 


\ 
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DIBBLE’S  Catalog 

FARM  SEEDS 

~  AND  FARM  SEEDS  ONLY  I 

for  Sixty-One  Years  j 

\ 

OATS,  BARLEY, 
CORN,  ALFALFA, 
GRASS  SEEDS, 

Get  this  beautiful  catalog,  in  color,  M 

before  you  select  your  seeds.  A  M 

& 


CLOVER  AND 
SEED  POTATOES. 


penny  postal  card  will  do.  Send 
today.  Write  to 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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Built f eft  thtfcb 


OATS  OUR  SPECIALTY! 


REGISTERED  Beaver,  Ajax  1 
CERTIFIED  Clinton,  Mohawk 
SELECTED  Swedish  Star  , 


Write  Dept.  .4-3 
For  Prices 

Representatives 
Wanted  In 
Unassigned 
Territories 


p(2wn4on  &  Q. 


Butternut  Squash 


■HARRIS  SEEPS- 

When  You  Plant  Butternut 

PLANT  THE  BEST  —  PLANT  HARRIS' 

Our  years  of  careful  selection  have  produced  a  strain  with  long, 
straight,  thick  necks  of  solid  meat  which  is  unexcelled  in  quality 
and  most  attractive  in  appearance.  Butternut  succeeds  on  poorer 
soils  and  the  vines  are  resistant  to  borers.  Ripens  early  but  keeps 
well  into  the  winter.  Just  the  right  size  for  family  use. 

HARRIS  SPECIAL  STRAINS  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are 
superior  to  many  being  offered  today. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

25  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 
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Lower  Harvesting  cost  of 


Peas — Lima  Beans  — Spinach 
Kale — Turnip  Greens 

We  build  cutting  &  Loading,  also  cutting 
and  basketing  machines. 

Write  today  for  Literature. 


Porter-way  Harvester  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Scattered  debts  mean  many  headaches.  Your  farm  financing  will  be 
simpler,  safer,  easier-to-handle  when  you  carry  all  your  loans  to¬ 
gether,  the  low-cost  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  way.  Long  term  Federal 
land  Bank  Mortgages  thru  National  Farm  Loan  Associations.  Short 
term  low-cost  operating  loans  thru  Production  Credit  Associations. 

See  your  local  association  or  write: 

Dept.  A. 15.  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


McCoy,  Fuchs  Take  Potato  Honors— 
Wickham  Heads  Vegetable  Growers 


ROBABLY  the  most  surprised 
man  at  the  Potato-Vegetable 
meeting  at  Syracuse  was 
George  McCoy  of  Burke.  A 
peck  of  his  potatoes,  bought  on  the 
open  market  without  his  knowledge, 
took  top  honors.  He  can  well  feel  proud 
of  that  record. 

The  sweepstakes  cup  for  the  best 


Frank  Fuchs  of  R.  D.  1,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  with 
the  sweepstake  cup  he  and  his  son  took 
home  from  the  potato  meeting.  They 
grow  10  acres  of  potatoes,  also  have  a 
herd  of  22  cows,  and  a  flock  of  700  hens. 

potato  exhibit  (which  has  to  be  won 
three  times  to  get  permanent  posses¬ 
sion)  went  to  Frank  Fuchs  and  Son  of 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  For  the  past  two  years 
it  has  been  won  by  E.  L.  Kent  and  Son, 
Andover,  N.  Y. 

For  publicity  purposes,  the  vegetable 
growers  had  a  mouthwatering  exhibit 
of  top-quality  vegetables  in  the  lower 
lobby  of  the  Hotel  Syracuse. 

Officers 

Harold  (Red)  Evans  of  Georgetown 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club;  William  Hodnett  of 
Fillmore  was  re-elected  vice  president, 
and  Leon  Mehlenbacher  of  Wayland 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Don  Kent  of  Andover. 

John  Wickham  of  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Association.  Otis  Davis  of 
Plattsburg  is  vice  president  and  Ward 
West  of  Rochester  is  a  new  executive 
committee  member.  BiT  Giddings  of 
Baldwinsville  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Action 

Potato  growers  passed  a  strong  reso¬ 
lution  opposing  price  ceilings  on  pota¬ 
toes.  Jack  Bishop  of  Steuben  County 
told  of  a  meeting  at  Washington  at 
which  growers  vigorously  presented  to 
OPS  their  objection  to  price  ceilings. 
They  were  told  they  were  not  asked  to 
Washington  to  object  but  to  advise  as 
to  “how  ceilings  should  be  imposed.” 

Jack  understood  that  ceilings  would 
be  set  and  that  they  would  vary  by 
grade  and  location.  A  day  after  the 
meeting,  announcement  was  made  that 
ceilings  were  being  imposed. 

A  committee  of  potato  growers  was 
appointed  to  make  a  start  toward  pub¬ 
licizing  the  potato  industry  to  consum¬ 
ers.  The  Chairman  is  Carl  Emerling  of 
Boston,  N.  Y.,  along  with  Dick  Amidon 
of-  Lafayette  and  Amherst  Davis  of  Mt. 
Sinai,  L.  I. 

The  vegetable  growers  authorized  a 


committee  to  study  ways  of  getting 
the  Child  Labor  Law  amended  so  its 
provisions  would  be  less  burdensome. 

Other  resolutions  by  the  Potato  Club 
included: 

Favoring  compulsory  grade  labeling 
of  potatoes  sold  at  retail  and  directing 
the  executive  committee  to  prepare  a 
bill  to  be  discussed  by  growers  in  all 
counties  before  it  is  introduced  at 
Albany. 

Approving  the  continuation  of  the 
summer  Potato  Field  Day. 

Vegetable  growers  passed  resolu¬ 
tions: 

Opposing  price  ceilings  on  vege¬ 
tables. 

Asking  re-study  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  on  products  which  compete 
unfairly. 

Approving  a  lowering  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  fees  on  farm  trucks. 

Opposing  a  Home  Garden  Bureau  in 
the  USDA. 

Program 

Dean  “Bill”  Myers  gave  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  outlook  for  business 
and  fanning.  He  warned  of  a  possible 
depression  in  the  mid-fifties,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  farmers  can  profit  by 
watching  costs  with  an  eagle  eye  and 
increasing  production  per  man  as  much 
as  possible. 

Bob  Burnette,  secretary  of  the  New 


George  McCoy  of  Burke  with  a  peck  sack 
of  potatoes  which  took  first  place  in  its 
class.  The  name  "Rondak"  is  the  trade 
mark  of  the  Adirondack  Potato  Growers 
Association,  Inc.  which  markets  potatoes 
for  its  30  members.  Second  place  in  this 
contest  went  to  Walter  Neiman  and  Son 
of  West  Falls  and  third  to  Child  Brothers 
of  Malone.  — Photos  by  John  Carew 

York  State  Implement  Dealers,  urged 
growers  to  tell  equipment  dealers  what 
they  want  in  the  way  of  new  tools  and 
repair  parts  now.  Both  groups,  he  said, 
can  profit  most  by  working  together. 

Ed  Foster,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations,  explained  the  new  state 
law  relative  to  registration  fees  for 
farm  trucks  and  urged  his  listeners  to 
ask  state  senators  and  assemblymen  to 
correct  an  unfair  situation. 

Henry  Munger,  head  of  the  Cornell 
Vegetable  Crops  Department,  pointed 
out  that  research  in  production  is  just 
as  important  as  research  in  marketing. 
Without  research  in  disease  and  insect 
control,  better  varieties,  etc.,  growers 
might  not  have  marketable  products 
to  sell. 

Max  Chambers  of  Preston,  Md.,  re- 

(Cantinued  on  Page  10) 


Farm  Group  Urges  Modernization 

of  National  Transportation  Policy 

In  letter  to  Eastern  Railroads,  the  National  Grange — which  proposed 
Regulation  of  railroads  in  1876 —now  questions  present  Regulations 
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You  can’t  beat  a  Quonset  for  complete 
livestock  housing  .  .  :  for  maximum  pro¬ 
tection  against  any  kind  of  weather. 


On  thousands  of  farms,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
are  kept  dry  and  comfortable  through  winter  months  by  all- 
steel,  wind-resistant  Quonsets. 

Quonsets  offer  farm  operators  more,  though,  than  safety  and 
durability  because  they  are  multi-purpose  buildings.  They’re 
designed  for  machinery  and  grain  storage,  as  well  as  animal 
housing— engineered  to  step  up  farm  production,  cut  time  and 
drudgery  to  a  minimum.  The  Quonset  is  a  real  working  tool- 
more  important  in  these  days  of  increased  livestock  production 
and  less  manpower  than  ever  before. 


CONTENTED  COWS  IN  SUB-ZERO  WEATHER. 

Louis  Geronime,  Rosemount,  Minn, 
says:  "Despite  temperatures  varying 
from  95°  above  to  30°  below,  our  herd 
is  always  comfortable  in  a  Quonset.” 


SHEEP  HOUSING  PROBLEM  SOLVED.  In  this 
Quonset  24,  Charles  Fishel  of  Belle 
Fourche,  S.  D.,  sheltered  150  ewes 
during  the  icy  winter  months  and  the 
lambing  season. 


ROUTE  AND  POST  OFFICE. 


COUNTY  AND  STATE. 


I’m  interested  in  the  advantages 
of  Quonsets  for _ 

type  of  farming.  Send  me  details.  (Please  Print) 

- GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION  - 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 
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TAFT  Takes  Lead  in  A. A.  Poll 


FIRST  scattered  straw  votes  from 
American  Agriculturist  readers 
indicate  that  slightly  more  than  half 
the  rural  voters  in  the  Northeast  want 
to  see  Senator  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  this  year.  Watch  coming  issues 
for  later  figures. 

Only  41  of  our  readers  have  voted 
so  far  in  the  poll  announced  in  our 
January  5  issue,  but  those  few  votes 
show  that  Dwight  Eisenhower  is  the 
only  other  man  being  given  any  ap¬ 
preciable  consideration  by  either 
Democrats  or  Republicans  among  our 
readers.  President  Truman,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  the  poll,  had  re¬ 
ceived  only  one  vote. 


The  vote  els  of  January  9  was: 


Percent 
of  Total 

Taft  . 

. Si 

51.2% 

Eisenhower  . 

. 11 

26.8 

MacArthur . 

.  2 

,  4.9 

*A11  others  . 

.  7 

17.1 

Total 

41 

100.0% 

(*A11  others  include  one  vote  each 
for:  Warren,  Stassen,  Walter  Winchell, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  Tru¬ 
man,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas, 
and  one  reader  who  voted  for  himself 
saying  that  he  was  the  only  man  he 
felt  he  could  trust!). 

Thoughtful  Choices 

Almost  every  card  and  letter  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  vote  also  contained  com¬ 
ments  indicating  why  the  voter  favored 
his  choice.  We  are  listing  a  few  of  our 
readers’  opinions  here: 

Of  Taft,  They  Say: 

“.  .  capable,  honest,  moral  and  un¬ 
afraid  to  do  what  he  believes  is  right.” 
— Paul  F.  Swanson,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

.  .  one  of  the  best  statesmen  we 
have.” — Kenneth  L.  Stewart,  Maple- 
crest,  N.  Y. 


“.  .  .  a  practical,  experienced,  reason¬ 
ably  progressive  politician  with  high 
moral  standards  and  capabilities  prov¬ 
en  in  many  ways.” — E.  P.  Smith,  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. 

“.  .  .  probably  the  best  legislator  in 
the  U.  S.,  but  regardless  of  who  is 
elected  it  will  be  an  improvement.” — 
James  FI.  Stone,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

“.  .  .  he  has  a  lot  of  good  sense  and 
we  need  a  change  unless  we  want  to 
see  a  dictatorship.  Handouts  are  nice, 
but  suppose  we  ran  out  of  taxpayers?” 
— August  E.  Olson,  Machias,  N.  Y. 

“.  .  .  the  one  candidate  with  sound 
record  of  principled  decisions.” — Mrs. 
Harold  L.  Donner,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

“.  .  .  honest  intellectually.” — John 
C.  Perry,  White  House  Station,  N.  J. 

“.  .  .  we  have  had  too  many  Santa 
Claus  presidents.” — S.  F.  Burton,  Oak- 
field,  N.  Y. 

Space  won’t  let  us  print  all  the  com¬ 
ments,  but  here  is  what  they  say  about 

Eisenhower: 

“.  .  .  has  the  confidence  of  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  any  other  one  man  and  would 
plape  the  welfare  of  the  country  before 
his  desire  for  votes.” — W.  A.  Dean,  Co- 
pake,  N.  Y. 

“.  .  .  if  he  can  solve  some  of  com¬ 
plex  Europe’s  problems,  I’d  trust  him 
with  ours.”  —  Mrs.  Sinclair  Ward, 
Franklin,  N.  Y. 

“.  .  .  America  needs  a  strong  leader 
to  put  general  welfare  ahead  of  sel¬ 
fish  interests.”— J.  A.  Blakeslee,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

“He’d  give  us  a  foreign  policy  that 
would  gain  the  respect  of  other  nations 
and  our  own  people  as  well.” — Plum¬ 
mer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

“He  is  not  obligated  to  big  bosses 
and  a  political  machine.”— Mrs.  Lois 
J.  Harris,  Glencliff,  N.  H. 

Send  your  vote  to  Jim  Hall,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y, 


C  OMBINE  MILKERS  AND 
FARM  HOLDING  TANKS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

milk  has  been  agitated,  sampled,  and 
measured,  it  is  pumped  into  the  tank 
truck  through  a  flexible  tube.  The  farm 
tank  is  then  flushed  out  by  the  truck 
operator  and  subsequently  thoroughly 
scrubbed  and  sanitized  by  the  dairy¬ 
man  before  reuse. 

Costs 

The  costs  of  pipe-line  milkers  are 
widely  variable  and  no  figures  will  be 
quoted  here.  An  individual’s  cost  will 
depend  on  the  lengths  of  lines  needed, 
barn  arrangement,  type  of  operation, 
kind  of  pipe  used,  etc. 

Farm  holding  tanks  range  in  cost 
from  about  $1150  for  a  60-gallon  tank 
with  a  %  H.P.  air-cooled  condensing 
unit  to  $3400  for  a  500-gallon  tank 
with  a  5  H.P.  water-cooled  condensing 
unit. 

May  Be  Adapted  to  Small 
Dairies 

Much  of  the  above  discussion  may 
lead  readers  to  believe  that  these  re¬ 
finements  are  adapted  only  to  the  large 
dairy.  It  is  true  that  the  trend  has  been 
in  this  direction  up  to  the  present  time. 
However,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  low  milk  holding  temperatures 
made  available  by  this  system  of  cool¬ 
ing  will  permit  every-other-day  pick  up 
without  flavor  deterioration  or  increase 
in  bacterial  count.  This  would  permit 
its  use  by  the  small  operator.  Public 
Health  officials  are  open-mindedly 
watching  all  aspects  of  this  new  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Installations  of  the  new  system  are 
being  made  on  a  limited  scale  in  New 


York  State.  Some  are  in  use  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  one  or  two  new 
ones  are  being  made  near  Copake. 
Members  of  the  Dairy  Industry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  University  are  follow¬ 
ing  these  developments  closely  so  that 
reliable  information  may  be  available 
to  New  York  dairymen. 

At  present  it  is  planned  that  a  com¬ 
plete  system  will  be  on  display  at  the 
Dairy  Building,  Stocking  Hall,  during 
the  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  in 
March,  1952,  so  that  visitors  may  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  it. 

—  A.  A, — 

McCOY,  FUCHS  TAKE 
POTATO  HONORS — 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

presenting  the  National  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  said  that  grow¬ 
ers  want  no  part  in  government  price 
controls  or  subsidies.  His  subject  was 
“Get  Your  Light  Out  from  Under  the 
Bushel.” 

Other  talks  are  not  mentioned  here 
solely  because  no  one  man  could  hear 
them  all,  see  the  trade  show,  and  do 
a  bit  of  visiting  with  old  and  new 
friends. 

Trade  Show 

The  trade  show  was  the  best  yet, 
largely  because  of  the  excellent  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  new  War  Memorial  Build¬ 
ing.  It  is  probable  that  next  year’s 
meeting  will  be  held  there. 

The  show  presented  the  latest  in  fer¬ 
tilizers,  seed,  spray  materials  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  One  of  the  new  things  was 
a  cardboard  consumer’s  package  hold¬ 
ing  ten  pounds  of  potatoes.  Everyone 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  show  and  meet¬ 
ing  deserves  commendation. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  19,  1952 
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F  YOU  are  one  of  our  readers 
who  live  in  the  country  and 
work  in  the  nearby  village  or 
city,  you  are  already  making 
garden  plans.  So  are  farmers,  but  this 
space  is  intended  to  interest  and  help 
backyard  gardeners,  and  this  time  is 
especially  aimed  at  those  of  you  who 
will  be  growing  a  garden  for  the  first 
time. 

Let’s  assume  that  you  are  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  country.  I’ll  predict  that 
during  the  coming  season  you  will  have 
some  fun,  some  surprises,  some  disap¬ 
pointments,  and,  if  you  follow  certain 
rules,  enough  successes  to  repay  all 
your  effort. 

Whal  To  Expect 

For  the  present,  let’s  stick  to  the 
vegetable  garden  and  talk  about  how 
much  food  you  can  expect  to  raise  and 
how  you  can  raise  it.  There  are  many 
pitfalls,  but  the  possibilities  are  con¬ 
siderable.  In  addition  to  having  fresh, 
tasty  vegetables  right  from  the  garden, 
you  can  buy  a  quick  freezer  and  store 
quantities  of  peas,  snap  beans,  broc¬ 
coli,  lima  beans,  and  other  vegetables 
in  amounts  to  provide  something  for 
the  table  every  day  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  winter. 

A  new  house  and  grounds  will  lp,ck 
such  perennial  crops  as  rhubarb  and 
asparagus,  but  you  can  set  them  out, 
and  while  they  are  growing  you  can 
buy  them.  Assuming  that  you  have 
enough  land,  you  can  put  out  a  few 
strawberries  and  raspberries  this  spring 
and  harvest  a  crop  in  1953.  In  an  early 
issue,  I’ll  have  something  to  say  from 
personal  experience  about  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  growing  small  fruits. 

Now  let’s  talk  about  some  of  those 
pitfalls.  You  can’t  expect  to  get  satis- 
factoi'y  results  on  infertile  land.  That 
problem  should  be  considered  before 
you  buy,  yet  barring  rocky  ledges  a 
foot  or  so  below  the  surface,  you  can  in 
time  develop  almost  any  piece  of 
ground  into  a  productive  garden.  Look 
around  for  a  source  of  manure  at  a 
reasonable  price.  If  there  are  large 
poultrymen  in  the  area,  they  will  have 
manure  which  must  be  moved,  which 
sometimes  can  be  secured  for  its  re¬ 
moval  or  at  a  reasonable  price.  You 
will  need  to  buy  some  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  too,  but  we  won’t  go  into  that 
right  now. 

Study  Brings  Success 

What  will  you  need  to  know  to  have 
a  reasonable  number  of  successes? 
Well,  you  will  need  to  know  a  lot,  and 
we  can’t  tell  it  all  to  you  at  one  time. 
But  fortunately  the  information  is 
available  at  little  or  no  cost.  Every 
State  College  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Northeast  has  several  bulletins  on  vege¬ 
tables  and  at  least  one  designed  to 
give  essential  information  to  the  home 
gardener.  You  had  better  get  that  bul¬ 
letin  right  now  and  begin  to  study  it! 
As  the  season  progresses,  you  will  also 
find  a  wealth  of  information  in  the 
pages  of  American  Agriculturist. 

One  of  the  by-products  you  will  get 
is  an  appreciation  of  what  it  takes  to 
grow  food.  You’ll  learn  that  there’s 
more  to  gardening  than  harvesting,  and 
the  knowledge  will  do  you  good. 

One  of  the  things  that  you  will  have 
to  decide  is  how  much  time  you  will 
want  to  spend  in  the  garden.  With  a 
couple  of  acres,  it  is  vei'y  easy  to  spend 
all  of  your  spare  time  with  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  shrubs.  When  I  make  that 
statement,  I  speak  from  experience.  I 
do  it  because  I  like  it,  but  if  you  plan 
to  be  away  regularly  on  business,  or 
if  you  want  to'  go  fishing,  attend  all 


the  ball  games  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  play  golf  every  afternoon,  you  will 
be  wise  to  cut  down  on  your  gardening 
area  and  grow  more  lawn. 

Many  a  promising  garden  is  wrecked 
because  it  is  neglected  and  the  weeds 
get  such  a  start  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  subdue  them.  The  size  of 
your  garden  will,  of  course,  be  related 
to  the  size  of  the  family.  If  you  have 
youngsters  and  if  you  can  interest 
them  in  gardening,  you  will  get  some 


help.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  interest 
them .  is  to  encourage  them  to  join  a 
4-H  Club  where  they  will  get  some 
supervision  and  some  competition. 

When  to  do  the  work  in  the  garden 
is  important,  too.  Weeds  are  always 
easier  to  kill  when  they  are  young;  in 
fact,  some  of  the  most  effective  weed 
control  work  is  done  when  a  person 
unfamiliar  with  gardening  would  as¬ 
sume  that  cultivation  is  unnecessary. 

The  best  way  to  handle  garden  work 


is  to  do  a  little  something  every  day. 
That  way,  it  isn’t  burdensome,  and  one 
of  the  dividends  a  real  gardener  gets 
is  walking  through  the  garden  to  see 
how  it’s  developing  and  what  needs  to 
be  done.  A  man'  who  is  traveling  and 
who  doesn’t  plan  too  big  a  garden  can 
raise  good  supplies  of  vegetables  by 
cleaning  out  the  garden  every  week¬ 
end,  but  if  he  misses  one  weekend  he 
is  headed  for  trouble. 

— The  Backyard  Gardener. 


Photo  by  Sheldon  Machlm 


for  farmers . . .  farm  bureau 


Because  it  was  built  by  farmers  for 
farmers,  Farm  Bureau  can  save  farmers 
up  to  20%  on  auto  and  truck  insurance. 
Here’s  why:  Farm  Bureau  selects  its  risks 
carefully  .  . .  farmers  have  better-than- 
average  safety  records  . . .  Farm  Bureau 
enjoys  sound  and  thrifty  management. 

These  savings  go  to  you  when  you 
insure  through  Farm  Bureau. 

Compare  Farm  Bureau  rates  with  any 
. . .  and  note  these  advantages : 

m  Sound  protection  by  one  of  America’s 

largest  auto  mutuals. 

•  New  6-month  automatic  renewal. 
•  Fast ,  courteous  nation-wide  claim  service. 

•  Standard,  non-assessable  policies. 

•  A  mutual  organisation  owned  by  1 
million  policy  holders  and  offering  104 
sound  and  thrifty  coverages  on  your  life , 
your  home,  your  health ,  your  business. 


For  rates  on  your  car  or  farm  truck,  phone 
your  local  Farm  Bureau  representative  . .  • 
or  ivrite  direct  to  the  home  office. 


Also:  FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPAKf 
FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE  •  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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gained  11 2  lbs. 
ln  3  months . 


ed  103  lbs.  ^ 
months..- 
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*Tcst  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions.  Weights 
taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.I.A.  supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  we  raise  on  our  farms.  That’s  why  we 
created  CAF-STAR.  When  the  identical  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy, 
were  born,  we  made  the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR 
helps  develop  bigger  animals  with  better  bone  growth  — and  at  a  big 
saving.  We  feel  tiiat  all  dairymen  should  know  about  CAF-STAR. 


Just  mix  CAF-STAR  with  water 
and  feed  quart  for  quart  instead 
of  milk.  The  25-lb.  package  feeds 
a  calf  for  one  month  at  a  cost  of 
18  cents  per  day. 

Buy  at  your  feed  dealers  in  25- 
lb.  bags  or  100-lb.  (economy)  bags. 
(Metal  pails  sometimes  available.) 


FINE  NEW  PELLET  FEED 

After  thorough  testing  and  long  use  at 
Dawnwood  Farms,  we  can  now  offer  you 
DOTS  to  help  your  calves  grow  into  big¬ 
ger,  sturdier  animals  with  capacity  for  big 
production. 

This  formula  feed  in  pellet  form  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  follow-up  dry  feed  for  calves 
when  being  weaned  from  the  liquid  CAF- 
STAR  feeding.  DOTS  help  prevent  the  set¬ 
back  that  may  occur  at  weaning. 

And  DOTS  stimulate  rumination  at  an 
early  age.  The  calf  begins  to  chew  its  cud; 
the  digestive  organs  develop  sooner.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  DOTS. 

Ask  for  DAWNWOOD  FARMS’ 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  AA-10,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 


1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 


My  name  P.  O.  Address. 

I  raise - (number)  calves  My  breed  is_ 

My  Feed  Dealer’s  P.  O.  Address. 
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Some  Changes  in 
Retail  Milk  Sales 


o 


VER  the  years  there  have  been 
numerous  changes  in  retail 
milk  delivery  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area.  Some  of  these 
changes  have  been  the  natural  result 
of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors  to  reduce  costs;  some  were 
caused  by  war  conditions;  others  came 
as  a  result  of  the  retail  milk  price  war 
which  went  on  between  October  1949 
and  July  1950. 

Two  of  these  important  changes 
were  the-  increased  sale  of  milk  in  2- 
quart  bottles  and  every-other-day  de¬ 
livery.  The  latter  came  as  a  result  of 
the  shortage  in  manpower  and  in¬ 
creased  wages  which  made  it  expens¬ 
ive  to  deliver  every  day.  Doubtless 
better  refrigeration  facilities  helped  in 
consumer  acceptance  of  the  practice. 


More  Store  Sales 

Then  there  was  a  further  increase 
in  store  sales  as  compared  to  home  de¬ 
livery.  The  practice  of  picking  up  milk 
at  the  grocery  store  grew  primarily 
because  customers  could  buy  milk  at 
the  store  for  a  little  less  money.  In 
January,  1949,  before  the  price  war 
began,  chain  stores  sold  homogenized 
milk  in  glass  bottles  for  3  cents  a 
quart  less  than  the  price  for  milk  de¬ 
livered  on  the  doorstep.  By  July,  1951, 
this  difference  had  increased  to  4  cents. 

Even  before  the  price  war,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  milk  used  by 
families  in  the  New  York  market  was 
bought  at  stores.  Naturally  as  this 
trend  increased,  the  cost  of  putting 
milk  on  the  doorstep  (or  sometimes  at 
the  apartment  door  five  or  six  stories 
up  from  the  street)  increased.  The  cost 
increased  not  only  because  the  delivery 
man’s  wages  went  up  but  because  he 
had  to  cover  more  territory  to  do  a 
day’s  work  among  those  who  still 
wanted  doorstep  delivery. 

Then  to  complicate  the  situation 
there  was  the  paper  container  versus 
the  glass  bottle.  Back  in  1935  the 
paper  container  came  into  the  market 
rather  rapidly.  In  June,  1936,  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Milk  Control 
ordered  that  milk  sold  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers  be  priced  at  1  cent  a  quart 
more  than  that  sold  in  glass  bottles. 
The  paper  container,  of  course,  is  a 
one-trip  proposition;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  glass  bottle  takes  fewer  trips  in  a 
lifetime  than  many  consumers  or  pro¬ 
ducers  would  guess.  The  price  war  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  brought  a  sharp  re¬ 
duction  in  the  extra  price  for  milk  in 
paper  containers.  In  some  cases  there 
was  no  premium.  In  other  cases — for 
example,  homogenized  milk — the  dif¬ 
ference  averaged  y2  cent. 

Price  War  Results 

The  price  war  was  primarily  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  independent  distribu¬ 
tors  and  the  large  companies  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  former  would  be 
permitted  to  continue  selling  their  milk 
to  stores  and  to  the  public  at  substan¬ 
tially  lower  prices  than  were  charged 
for  the  well-known  brands.  The  princi¬ 
pal  results  of  the  price  war  were:  first, 
that  the  price  of  milk  at  chain  stores 
was  brought  down  to  the  level  of  prices 
charged  for  unadvertised  brands  at  in¬ 
dependent  stores;  and  second,  that  the 
extra  charge  for  milk  delivered  to  the 
home  over  the  prices  charged  at  stores 
was  increased. 

It  cost  distributors  a  lot  of  money.  It 
also  was  costly  to  cooperatives  because 
they  had  to  meet  the  prices  of  their 
competitors.  During  the  price  war  the 
spread  between  what  the  distributor 
paid  and  what  he  charged  narrowed, 
but  became  wider  again  after  the 
price  war  stopped.  When  the  formula 
foi  determining  the  Class  I  price  of 


milk  was  changed  in  1949,  it  became 
easier  for  dealers  to  pick  up  some  in¬ 
crease  in  their  spread  at  times  because 
the  new  formula  does  not  increase  the 
price  of  Class  I  milk  by  1  cent  or  V2 
cent  per  quart.  Prices  to  retail  custom¬ 
ers  are  not  changed  except  by  1  cent  or 
V2  cent  a  quart;  therefore  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  the  price  the  dealer  pays  for 
Class  I  milk  does  not  always  bring  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  At  times  this  situation 
can  also  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  dealer  when  the  price  he  pays  goes 
up  slightly. 

The  distribution  of  milk  to  consum¬ 
ers  is  a  very  complicated  business.  The 
spread  between  what  the  producer  gets 
and  what  the  consumer  pays  has  long 
been  a  target  for  politicians.  However, 
impartial  surveys  by  such  authorities 
as  Dr.  Leland  Spencer  of  Cornell,  from 
whom  the  figures  in  this  article  came, 
has  shown  that  the  dealer’s  profits  per 
quart  of  milk  delivered  are  small,  and 
that  the  spread  comes  from  a  variety 
of  reasons,  including  the  increased 
wages  of  milk  drivers  and  employees 
all  alpng  the  line  and  the  fact  that 
milk  is  perishable  and  must  be  handled 
and  refrigerated  under  rigidly  con¬ 
trolled  conditions.  Certainly  it  is  true 
that  thePe  are  many  advantages  in 
mutual  understanding  by  producers 
and  consumers  of  the  problems  of  the 
other  fellow. 


STARTING  A  TRUCK 

Recently  a  cold  snap  caught  me  with 
a  weak  battery  in  my  farm  truck  and 
too  much  snow  in  the  yard  to  do  effec¬ 
tive  “pulling.”  I  simply  jacked  up  one 
rear  wheel  of  the  truck  and  blocked 
the  other  securely,  then  started  my 
tractor  and  moved  it  into  position  so 
I  could  run  a  .belt  from  tractor  pulley 
to  the  elevated  truck  wheel,  put  the 
truck  in  forward  gear,  and  had  truck 
engine  running  in  a  very  few  seconds. 
After  the  truck  was  warmed  up  and 
the  battery  livened  up,  it  could  be 
started  without  trouole, — I.W.D. 

*  *  * 

ENCLOSE  YOUR  BARN 


SWITCH  FOR  SAFETY 


Sometimes  it's  mighty  easy  to  break  off 
a  wall  switch  in  the  barn  with  a  tractor 
or  heavily  loaded  truck.  Orchardist  Paul 
Kimball  of  Middlesex  County,  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  figured  he  wouldn't  take 
chances.  He  cut  a  square  hole  in  the  board 
paneling  beside  the  barn  door  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  switch  inside  on  the  post.  Now 
he  can  back  up  in  safety  and  without 
danger  of  plunging  the  barn  into  dark¬ 
ness  during  a  busy  rush  period. 

It's  easier  to  find,  too.  He  simply 
reaches  inside  and  locates  the  square  cut. 
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Late  Winter 
Injury  to 
Fruit  Trees 

DURING  the  late  Winter  and  early 
spring  months,  young  fruit  trees 
may  encounter  their  worst  troubles  of 
the  year.  With  the  bright  spring  sun 
beating  down  on  the  soft  tender  bark, 
sharp  cold  nights  and  sudden  tempera¬ 
ture  and  weather  changes,  to  say 
nothing  of  rodents  chewing  at  them 
under  the  snow,  the  poor  trees  are 
really  up  against  it.  No  wonder  so 
many  of  them  never  come  through  the 
winter ! 

Winterkilling 

Hardy  trees  seldom  winterkill  in 
anything  except  a  most  severe  winter. 
If  the  trees  haven’t  been  pi'operly 
mulched  to  prevent  frost  heaving  in 
the  spring,  it  isn’t  too  late  to  do  it, 
even  if  there  is  lots  of  snow.  Much 
damage  is  done  to  young  trees  when 
the  alternate  thawing  and  freezing 
causes  the  ground  to  break  enough  to 
expose  the  tender  roots.  A  mulch  of 
shavings  or  similar  material  will  help 
keep  the  ground  temperature  more 
even. 

Immature  wood  usually  winterkills 
with  the  first  hard  frost  and  if  de¬ 
tected  should  be  pruned  off  with  the 
regular  pruning.  Pruning  may  be  done 
in  any  warm  day  during  the  winter  or 
early  spring.  If  one  detects  the  winter¬ 
killing  of  the  branches,  it  is  well  to 
make  a  mental  note  to  try  to  prevent 
the  damage  another  year.  Cultivation 
and  fertilizer  applications  should  be 
avoided  after  midsummer  to  check  late 
summer  growth.  It  may  even  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sow  a  cover  crop  to  help  stop 
the  limbs  or  canes  from  growing. 
Mulches  on  fruit  trees  may  need  to  L)e 
partly  removed.  Only  the  grower  can 
tell  what  is  best  to  do.  Conditions  are 
governed  by  weather  factors,  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  and  the  characteristics  of  vari¬ 
ous  plants.  Grapes,  often  are  'suscep¬ 
tible  to  this  condition.  Certain  varieties 
of  nearly  all  fruits  are  troubled  by  it. 
Even  shrubs  and  roses  often  have  to 
have  growth  carefully  watched  while 
they  are  young. 

Suiiscald  and  Rodents 

Wrapping  aluminum  foil  around  the 
trunks  of  the  small  trees  helps  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  unshaded  spring 
sun.  The  foil  also  discourages  the  mice 
and  rabbits.  Some  growers  like  to 
spray  the  tree  trunks  with  whitewash 
to  help  reflect  the  sun’s  damaging 
rays.  Mixing  deer,  rabbit  or  mice  re¬ 
pellent,  if  needed,  with  the  whitewash 
may  be  a  good  idea. 

Letting  trees  branch  out  close  to  the 
ground  helps  prevent  sunscald.  The 
lower  branches  shade  the  tender  skin. 

A  small  mound  of  sand  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  helps  to  steer  wan¬ 
dering  field  mice  away  from  the  tree. 
If  there  is  a  lot  of  snow  around  the 
trees,  wood  ashes  thrown  around  the 
trees  tend  to  leach  down  through  and 
discourage  the  mouse  activity.  Some 
home  fruit  growers  put  a  wire  screen 
around  each  tree.  This  screen  should 
reach  from  just  under  the  ground  to 
about  the  first  branch. 

Snow  Damage 

If  the  fruit  trees  were  planted  where 
the  snow  drifts  badly,  and  some  of  the 
limbs  are  covered,  hard  crusts  may 
break  them  off  when  the  snow  settles. 
Sometimes  a  snow  fence  helps  stop  the 
snow  short  of  the  trees,  at  other  times 
it  may  be  necessary  to  dig  the  trees 
out  of  the  snow  to  avoid  the  damage. 

When  growth  in  the  spring  finally 
starts,  there  are  always  some  young 
trees  which  are  slow  in  leaving  out. 
One  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  dead  and  pulling  them 
out.  Sometimes  trees  may  look  dead 
for  some  time  before  growth  starts. 
—Lewi'S  Hill,  Greensboro,  Vermont 


Secret  of  top  crops -Swift's 
chemically  hitched  Blenn  and  Brimm 


New  process  Blenn  Swift’s  special¬ 
ized  crop  maker  gives  your  crops  an  extra 
special  boost.  Its  fortified  growth  elements 
are  chemically  hitched  in  each  granule. 
This  means  your  com,  soybeans,  small 
grains  and  other  crops  grow  better  with 
BLENN.  They  produce  extra  yields  of 
higher  quality.  BLENN  supplements  the 
nutrients  in  your  soil  so  that  your  crops 


get  balanced  nourishment  all  through  the 
growing  season. 

Where  BLENN  is  used,  your  land 
produces  at  top  efficiency.  Those  bigger 
yields  mean  lower  production  costs  and 
a  higher  return  per  acre.  This  is  the 
reason  why  farmers  who  use  BLENN 
say  .  .  .  “Its  cost,  is  not  an  expense.  It 
is  a  wise  investment.” 


■  w 


New  process  Brimm  Also  a  special¬ 
ized  crop  maker  from  Swift’s.  BRIMM 
has  definite  advantages  for  crops  grown 
in  certain  sections,  and  it  is  made  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  these  crops 
and  soils.  It  is  made  in  factories  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
BRIMM,  too,  supplements  and  balances 
your  soil  nutrients  .  .  .  particularly  in 
truck  crop  land  in  the  East,  Southwest 
and  Pacific  areas.  In  the  South  there’s 


nothing  finer  for  corn  or  cotton  than 
BRIMM. 

Both  BLENN  and  BRIMM  are  made 
by  Swift’s  New  Process.  This  means  they 
have  superior  mechanical  condition. 
They  store  well  .  .  .  distribute  through 
your  machines  uniformly  ...  no  caking, 
lumping,  or  bridging  .  .  .  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  the  chemically  hitched,  fortified, 
growth  elements  feed  your  crops  evenly 
for  uniform,  high  yields. 


Buy  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Steer 

RED  STEER  comes  in  many  analyses  to  meet  the 
needs  of  your  crops  and  soil.  Ask  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent  or  dealer  about  Swift’s  Red  Steer,  the  reliable  plant 
food  for  general  crops.  Also,  Red  Steer  Pasture  Special, 
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The  greenest  pastures  often  lack  es¬ 
sential  mineral  elements  .  .  .  grain 
varies  widely  in  basic  mineral  con¬ 
tent.  So,  it's  impossible  for  com¬ 
mercial  grain  mixes  to  always 
provide  complete  protectidn 
against  mineral  deficiencies 
(Hidden  Hunger )  in  livestock. 


No  matter 
what  you  feed 
you  need 


Other  Near’s 
QUAL-ECON 
Products  . .  . 
Dijextone  -  the  bal¬ 
anced  tonic 
Milk-Saver  —  palat¬ 
able,  profitable  calf 
food 


45%  Pig  and  Hog 
Concentrate  —  a  complete  balancer 

Contact  your  local  feed  dealer,  or  write 
us  direct  for  information. 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Est.  1899  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


TROUBLE-  FREE 


HEALING 


for 

INJURED 

TEATS 

Medically  perfect  as  an 
applicator  to  carry  inside 
the  antiseptic  healing 
ointment .  .  .  always  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  con¬ 
tours  of  the  vital  valve¬ 
like  milk  duct.  Ivory  like 
surface 

CANNOT  ABSORB 
PUS  INFECTION 

and  the  soft-tension  ma¬ 
terial  conforms  to  every 
slightest  bend  of  the  teat. 
Entirely  harmless  and 
snag-proof;  never  crack, 
chip,  break  or  dissolve. 
Flutes  on  sides  carry  in 
healing  ointment.  To 
avoid  loss  of  a  quarter, 
always  insist  on  Bag 
Balm  Dilators,  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  by  so 
many  veterinarians.  2  5, 
sterilized  and  packed 
in  medicated  Bag 
Balm;  at  all  farm- 
supply  stores. 

Dairy  Ass’n  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville, 
Vermont 


Alfred  Wicks,  Rl,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER 


SWEDESBORO  2B,  N. 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Savei  over  5100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con 
struction.  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spread  mg  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  M  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in 48  states  Absolute  Iron -Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


CONSERVATION —  From  left 
to  right:  Belden  Patrick  of 
Woodbine,  Maryland; 
Joseph  Miller  of  Vernon, 
Vermont,  and  Harry  Strouth 
of  Clintwood,  Va.  These 
are  three  4-H  boys  who 
won  college  scholarships  in 
a  4-H  Soil  And  Water  Con¬ 
servation  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company. 


CLOTHES  AND  COLLEGE  — 
Clothes  not  only  make  the 
man,  but  they  can  also  get 
a  girl  a  college  scholarship, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
4-H  winners  in  the  pic¬ 
ture!  Kathryn  B.  Roe  (at 
left)  of  Wye  Mills,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Patricia  Lewis, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  won 
national  honors  in  the  4-H 
Clothing  Achievement  Pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Club  Congress 
in  Chicago,  along  with  10 
other  girls  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  All  12 
were  awarded  college  schol¬ 
arships  by  the  Spool  Cotton 
Company,  which  also  pro¬ 
vided  trips  to  Chicago  for 
the  winners  from  47  states, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  In  the 
picture,  the  girls  are  ad¬ 
miring  a  plaid  wash  dress 
for  school  wear. 


POWER — Among  the  42  state  winners  in  the  1951  Westinghouse  4-H  Farm  &  Home 
Electric  Program  are,  left  to  right:  (kneeling) — Clifton  E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  18,  Suncook, 
New  Hampshire  and  Frank  L.  Noyes,  17,  Oaklawn,  Rhode  Island;  (standing)  Otis  B. 
Williams,  17,  Dover,  Delaware;  Marvin  C-  Peck,  17,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.;  C.  Richard 
Fox,  19,  Reistertown,  Maryland;  Phillip  Lussier,  18,  Fair  Haven,  Vermont. 

They  are  shown  here  examining  a  wiring-test  panel  constructed  by  a  co-winner. 
All  42  electrically-minded  state  champions  were  awarded  a  trip  to  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  as  guests  of  the  Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation. 


TRAVELER  —  Bruce 
Ketch  of  Bath,  N.  Y., 
who  has  been  chosen 
as  International  4-H 
Farm  Youth  Delegate 
to  go  to  New  Zeal¬ 
and.  Through  the  ex¬ 
change  of  farm  boys 
from  this  country  and 
Europe,  a  greater  un- 
Bruce  Ketch  derstanding  based  on 

personal  observation  and  friendship  is 
expected. 


JERSEYS  —  Gordon 
Hilton  of  Altamont, 
N.  Y.,  first  won  the 
New  York  all-breed 
dairy  production 
award,  then  went 
on  to  achieve  Sec¬ 
tional  and  National 
recognition.  As 
State  winner  he  re- 
ceived  a  gold 
watch;  as'  Sectional 
champion,  an  all¬ 
expense  trip  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  the  National 
4-H  Congress,  and  a 
$300  scholarship  as  a  National  winner. 

Gordon's  story  began  ten  years  ago 
with  the  purchase  of  a  purebred  Jersey 
calf.  His  herd  now  comprises  38  head,  all 
registered,  and  the  milking  females  are 
officially  classified  as  to  type  and  are 
enrolled  in  DHIA  work- 


Gordon  Hilton 


National  Honors 
for  Northeast 
4-11  Members 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock  ?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies”? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MORE  EGGS  f- 
ZIMMER'S 

Performance-Proven  CHICKS 

PULLORUM  CLEAN 

EGG  PRODUCTION  that  pays  off  in  dollars 
— plus  livability,  fast  growth,  and  good 
egg  size  from  Zimmer's 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  blend  of  Weidner  and  Dryden  strains; 
also  100%  pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns. 

REDS 

Parmenter’s  strain — fast  Blowing,  large  body  size, 
largo  egg  size,  strong  and  healthy. 

RED  ROCK  CROSS 

These  popular  and  vigorous  sex-link  crosses  grow 
fast  and  economically,  and  produce  eggs  at  a  high 
rate.  Free  folder  and  price  list  tell  all  about  the 
chicks  that  Live,  Lay,  and  Pay.  Write  or  call 
today. 

ZIMMER  S  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  1  0 

Gallupville  Phone  W.  Berne  327  New  York 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons  —  our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  .  .  .  Raise  LEIS¬ 
TER’S  252-341  egg  R.O.P  sired  chicks.  SUPER 
.MATED  R.O.P.  sired  White  Leghorns.  (100% 
R.O.P.  Sired).  Utility  mated  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires. 
Rock- Red  Crosses.  Sex  Link  Crosses.  (Crosses  A 
Reds  from  New  England).  Our  1952  16  PAGE 
CATALOG  awaits  you.  CHECK  OUR  EARLY 
ORDER  DISCOUNT.  Chicks  available  NOW. 
hexed  or  Str.  run.  FLOCKS  PULLORUM 
TESTED  by  OfReial  Tube  Agglutination  method. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McALIS- 
TERVILLE.  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  1952  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R.D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS— $10.00  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks 
and  Heavy  Assorted.  Prices  at  Hatchery 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R30,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
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Spraying  Apples  at  Burrell  Orchards 


"I  know  you  can  learn  to  cook  aiter 
we're  married — but  start  practicing 
while  your  father  is  still  supplying 
you  with  the  raw  materials." 


(Continued  from  Page  J) 

entrance  to  leaves  during  rains.  Mer-  few-too-many 
cury  materials  like  Puratized  and  Tag 
have  remarkable  value  as  after-rain 
sprays  to  check  scab  that  may  have 
started  to  grow  into  leaves,  but  we 
never  have  used  them.  We  concentrate 
on  getting  our  coverage  with  such 
things  as  sulfur,  ferbam  or  Crag  be¬ 
fore  or  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
rain.  Neither  do  we  use  anything  to 
“burn  out”  scab  that  has  shown  up  on 
the  leaves.  Such  “burning  out”  always 
damages  leaves  more  or  less.  We  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  mercury,  lime  sul¬ 
fur  or  Phygon  for  after-rain  sprays  if 
we  had  a  special  circumstance  where 
we  thought  the  injury  risk  less  serious 
than  the  scab  risk. 

We  can  conceive  of  circumstances  in 
which  we  might  use  lime  sulfur  or  mer¬ 
cury  to  check  young  but  visible  leaf- 
scab  spots.  However,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  we  have  managed,  through  the 
exceptional  energy  and  skill  of  our 
working  manager,  Roy  Tucker,  to 
avoid  such  an  emergency.  We  believe 
that  the  avoidance  of  injurious  spray 
materials  has  been  almost  as  important 
as  aggressive  soil  management  prac¬ 
tices  in  producing  exceptionally  uni¬ 
form  yields.  In  addition,  mercury  fun¬ 
gicides  are  costly. 

Where  speed  is  imperative  in  getting 
on  spring  sprays  during  rain,  we  use 
8x  concentration  in  our  speed  sprayer, 
which  is  faster  than  dusting  since  a 
500-gallon  tank  covers  500  trees  from 
one  side  before  refilling.  Incidentally, 
we  use  concentrate  spraying  through¬ 
out,  but  have  given  all  rates  here  in 
terms  of  standard  dilute  formulas,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity. 

Having  disposed  of  scab,  we  may 
consider  the  other  applications  more 
or  less  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
made. 

Mite  Sprays 

For  controlling  red  mites,  we  use  a 
2%  Superior  oil  at  a  rather  early  de- 
layed-dormant  stage.  We  think  our 
chance  of  getting  a  high  level  of  red 
mite  control  is  better  when  they  are 
in  the  form  of  eggs  on  the  naked  twigs 
and  branches  than  later,  when  red 
mites  in  various  stages  are  hidden  un¬ 
der  and  among  leaves.  We  need  a  fun¬ 
gicide  at  this  delayed  dormant  stage 
anyhow,  so  we  do  not  consider  this  oil 
spray  an  extra  application.  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  scab  control  combines  with 
the  tank-mixed  oil.  Usually,  we  need 
no  follow-up  for  red  mites,  but  for 
summer  outbreaks  of  red  or  other 
mites  or  for  green  aphis,  we  use  TEPP. 

We  have  not  had  rosy  aphis  as  a 
commercial  pest.  In  warmer  climates 
than  the  Champlain  Valley  many 
growers  require  a  summer  miticide 
even  though  they  have  done  a  good  job 
with  oil  at  delayed-dormant.  Since  lime 
residues  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
TEPP,  we  keep  the  number  of  foliage 
sprays  containing  lime  at  a  minimum 
consistent  with  safety  to  foliage. 

For  about  five  years,  we  have  used 
no  poison  before  bloom.  Last  year,  a 


leaf-eating  caterpillars 
appeared;  if  this  is  repeated,  we  may 
use  a  DDT  spray  whenever  the  pests 
seem  sufficiently  numerous. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  situa¬ 
tion  ih  which  very  thorough  sprays  of 
lead  arsenate  at  petal-fall,  and  once  or 
twice  thereafter  at  intervals  of  7-8 
days,  prevent  almost  all  plum  curculio 
injury.  If  the  curculio  were  more  of  a 
problem,  we  would  use  the  more  ef¬ 
fective  but  more  costly  Methoxychlor. 
Similarly,  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
our  infestation  of  red-banded  leaf  roll¬ 
er  small  by  thorough  under-leaf  cov¬ 
erage  with  lead  arsenate;  otherwise  we 
would  switch  to  the  more  effective  but 
more  costly  DDD. 

With  codling  moth,  we  regard  timing 


as  most  important!  To  maintain  con¬ 
tinuous  heavy  coverage  from  early 
June  through  August  would  not  only 
be  costly  but  would  leave  objectionable 
residue.  Direct  observation  of  the  pest 
and  bait  pails  are  used  as  timing  aids. 
Having  beaten  down  a  once-heavy 
population  by  means  of  DDT,  we  were 
able  to  hold  it  at  the  vanishing  point 
in  the  rather  easy  codling  moth  year, 
1951,  with  one  pound  of  50%  DDT  per 
100  gallons  instead  of  two  poupds. 
Such  practices  might  prove  the  undo¬ 
ing  of  any  fruit  grower  who  is  not  a 
close  and  consistent  observer,  ready  to 
strengthen  his  mix  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble. 

For  apple  maggot  or  railroad  worm, 
we  shall  fortify  our  late-summer  DDT 
program  with  lead  arsenate  at  1  or  1  y2 
pounds  per  100  gallons  near  the  end  of 
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the  spraying  season,  for  longer  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Because  an  irregularly  spray¬ 
ed  orchard  borders  ours  for  a  length  of 
a  quarter  mile,  we  have  a  constant 
source  of  re-infestation  of  both  codling 
moth  and  apple  maggot.  The  last  two 
years,  we  have  included  an  early  Au¬ 
gust  treatment,  primarily  against  mag¬ 
got.  Our  problem  would  be  much  more 
serious  if  our  104  acres  were  not  prac¬ 
tically  in  one  continuous  block.  We  do, 
of  course,  spray  bordering  brushrows 
with  lead  arsenate. 

You  may  have  noted  that  the  sensa¬ 
tional  new  insecticide,  Parathion,  is  not 
mentioned  in  our  plans.  This  is  because 
its  use  requires  rather  extreme  and  in¬ 
convenient  safety  precautions  during 
spraying,  and  we  seem  not  to  have  any 
pests  we  cannot  control  with  some 
other  material. 


he  brought 

TELEPHONES 
TO  250,000 
RURAL  FAMILIES 
IN  1951 


During  the  past  year  the  Bell  System  brought 
telephones  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  families 
in  rural  areas.  That  makes  a  total  of  a  million 
and  three-quarters  added  since  World  War  II, 
and  we’re  still  adding  about  two  per  minute 
each  workday. 

But  installing  telephones  is  only  part  of  the 
job.  The  other  equipment  put  up  in  1951  to 
provide  this  rural  service  included  more  than 
100,000  miles  of  wire  and  some  300,000  poles. 


Service  has  improved  steadily  through  the 
years.  Today  nine  out  of  ten  families  have  lift- 
the-receiver  telephones.  Nine  out  of  ten  have 
selective  ringing,  which  means  they  hear  fewer 
rings  for  other  parties  on  the  line.  And  we’re 
reducing  the  number  of  parties  per  line. 

Plans  are  set  to  keep  right  on  building  new 
lines  and  improving  service.  We’re  working 
fast  so  that  more  and  more  farms  will  have 
telephones. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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GREAT  LAYERS 


with  efficient  meat  conversion 


These  2  important  qualities  are  both  inherited 
in  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  through  24 
years  of  continuous  pedigree  breeding.  You  get 
plenty  of  eggs  month  after  month.  And  you 
have  excellent  mothers  for  cross  breeding  to 
produce  chicks  with  superior  broiler  qualities. 
Write  for  catalog,  “More  Profitable  Layers.” 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Phone:  Walpole  78  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


THE  RIGHT  START  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 


To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements’  Chicks.  Our 
progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  nigged  chicks  with  the  Inherent  abilities  to  live  and 
produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 

RED  ROCKS  (Black  Pullets)  and  R.  i.  REDS  for  commercial  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  producers. 
BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 

MAINE-iJ.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  RUSH  name  and  address  for  FREE  CATALOG 
AND  PRICES. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our 
new  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chap¬ 
man  Chicss  —  how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll 
do  for  you.  All  chicks  from  our  own  breeders 
on  our  2  farms. 

N.Y.-U.5.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

Red- Rock  (Sex- Linked)  Crosses 
Be  sure  to  write  for  full  story  of  Chapman 
Chicks  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St..  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ftWLEY 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits" 


They  sure  will  —  they'll  increase  your  profits  by 
more  efficient  production.  With  Hawley  Leghorns 
you’ll  get  MORE  eggs,  larger  eggs  —  and  at 
LOWEST  Feed  Cost  per  dozen.  Our  customers 
know  these  facts  to  be  true.  Years  of  trapnest  and 
progeny-test  breeding  assure  these  profitable  results. 
Try  soma— see  for  yourself. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

Also  available  Red-Rock  Cross,  and  Gray-Leghorn 
(White  Egg)  Cross.  Plan  to  order  early.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  descriptive  folder. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


BOX  10,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Big  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  that 
grow  'nto  steady  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  33  years  breeding.  Mat¬ 
ings  headed  by  R.O.P.  pedigreed 
males.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Order 
chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM 

Robert  L.  Clduser.  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Strong  and  lively  Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 
now  available  in  our  famous  RED-ROCK 
CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in  market 
meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg 
production  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain 
ROCK-RED  cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty 
broilers  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG 
tells  all.  Write 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082 


Vanc/ielt 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


RETURN  MORE  EGG  PROFITS 

Winning  the  1st  New  York  Random  Sample  Test 
Vancrest  Hamps  returned  89. 4c  more  profit  per 
pullet  chick  started  than  the  2nd  highest  entry. 
They  were  1st  tor  egg  production,  for  early 
maturity,  and  for  livability  among  the  heavies. 

We  also  produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 

For  more  egg  profits  write: 

VANCREST  FARM,  B|x  Hyde  Park,N.Y. 


SH  ELLEN  BERGER’S  le£hh!)Trens 

Our  26th  year  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  laige  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Write  for  Catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  Chicks,  Pullets  &  Cockerels. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm.  Box  37,  Richfield,  Pa. 


R.O.P. 

SIRED 


HEN 
BREEDER 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


for  TOP-GRADE  SNOW-WHITE 
FANCY  EGGS 


From  250-314  R.O.P.  family  lines  laying 
HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  of  LARGE 
SNOW-WHITE  EGGS— proved  reli¬ 
able  in  passing  on  LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
by  PROGENY  TESTING.  Pullet  chicks 
out  of  2-to-5-yr.-old  hen  breeders  that 
have  lived  and  laid  thru  everything, 
proved  they  can  “take  it.” 

QUICK  DELIVERY 


Newcastle  Immunized  Flocks, 
Pullorum  Clean. 


U.  S. 


Top  Profits 

“We  have  worked  with 
Wene  Chick  Farms  for 
the  past  10  years  and 
have  had  consistent 
high  production  of  large 
white  eggs  with  good 
shell  and  interior  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  flock  has  grown 
from  2400  birds  in  1940 
to  5600  today.  Our 
receiver  pays  top  prices 
for  our  entire  produc¬ 
tion  because  of  the  high 
egg  quality.” — 

Fred  Manders,  N.J. 


FREE 

34th 

ANNIVERSARY 

CATALOG 

Write  for 
YOURS! 


34  Years  \ 

Hatching  from ':;v' 

HEN  BREEDERS 


WENI  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  a-4s  VINELAND,  N.  J 


Some  Things  that  Affect 
Poultry  Income 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


I  BOUT  how  much  income  can  a 
person  expect  in  a  year  from 
I  each  hen  in  his  flock?  Many  a 
man  wondering  if  he  dare  ven¬ 
ture  into  a  poultry  enterprise  would 
like  an  answer  in  dollars  and  cents  to 
that  question.  He  imagines  that  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  buy  or  build  a  place 
with  room  enough  to 
accommodate  the 
right  number  of  lay¬ 
ers  and  he  will  be 
all  set  to  duplicate 
his  present  income, 
with  none  of  its  re¬ 
straints,  hours  of 
confinement  indoors 
or  other  unpleasant 
features  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  job.  He  envies 
the  “independence” 
of  the  man  with  a 
business  of  his  own, 
and  looks  forward 
with  joyful  anticipa¬ 
tion  to  being  in  the  same  unhampered, 
blissful  state. 


L.  E.  Weaver 


Perhaps  I  have  over-stated  the  situa¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  most  would-be  poultry- 
men  are  not  so  impractical  in  their 
dreaming,  but  are  aware  that  annual 
income  from  a  poultry  business  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  a  matter  of  such  sim¬ 
plicity  as  so  many  hens  and  so  much 
income  per  hen.  On  the  contrary,  an¬ 
nual  income  is  a  matter  of  great  com¬ 
plexity.  It  depends  on  a  lot  of  things 
that  are  seldom  the  same  from  farm  to 
farm  or  from  one  time  to  the  next. 


In  other  words,  the  situation  is  so 
filled  with  “variables”  that  no  answer 
to  our  question  can  be  given  which  can 
do  more  than  indicate  possibilities  of 
success  when  certain  principles  of  good 
management  are  followed — or  of  fail¬ 
ure  when  they  are  neglected  because  of 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  existence  of 
those  principles,  or  because  of  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  the  owner,  or  for 
other  reasons. 


Profits  Vary 

Suppose  for  our  discussion  that  we 
assume  a  fair  net  income  per  hen  per 
year  in  our  Northeast  section  of  $1.25. 
Does  that  mean  that  in  order  to  have 
an  income  of  $5,000  a  year  one  must 
keep  a  flock  of  4,000  layers?  That 
could  be  a  quite  accurate  conclusion. 
At  the  New  York  Random  Poultry  test 
last  year  (its  first  year),  the  average 
income  from  1,655  pullet  chicks  started 
(or  1,472  pullets  housed)  was  $1.27. 
But .  that  was  for  only  300  days.  It 
lacked  65  days  of  a  full  year  of  laying. 

There  are  two  extremes,  however,  to 
this  picture.  We  have  just  given  you 
the  average.  The  entry  which  made  the 
highest  net  income  per  chick  started 
(net  income  means  total  income  with 
feed  cost  and  original  cost  of  chick  de¬ 
ducted)  returned  $2.98  for  each  chick 
started,  and  $3.52  for  each  pullet 
housed.  A  man  with  4,000  hens  like 
those,  and  cared  for  equally  well,  and 
with  equally  favorable  egg  prices,  and 
feed  prices,  and  all  other  “variables” 
the  same,  might  have  to  pay  an  income 
tax  on  $14,000.  But  the  poor  fellow  on 
the  other  end  of  the  line  took  a  loss  of 
36  cents  on  each  chick  started,  38  cents 
on  each  pullet  housed.  He  would  pay  no 
income  tax  but  his  4,000  hens  would 
set  him  back  about  $1,500. 


Uniform  Conditions 

Remember  that  all  the  chicks  in  this 
try-out,  or  comparison,  or  trial,  or  test, 
whatever  we  may  call  it,  were  hatched 
within  3  days  of  each  other;  were 
brooded  together,  exposed  to  the  same 
weather  and  soil  conditions  as  well  as 
the  same  diseases,  and  were  given  the 
same  sort  of  feed,  housing,  and  care. 
All  of  these  “variables”  which  change 


from  farm  to  farm,  season  to  season, 
and  even  day  to  day,  and  which  could 
account  in  other  situations  for  at  least 
some  of  the  differences  in  incomes, 
were  eliminated  here  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  But  some  very  important 
reasons  for  the  great  differences  in 
profit  per  pullet  must  have  been  oper¬ 
ating.  What  were  they? 

First  in  importance  by  a  big  margin 
was  number  of  eggs  laid.  The  pen  that 
made  $3.52  profit  per  pullet  laid  an  av¬ 
erage  of  161  eggs  each.  The  average 
for  the  entire  test  was  118  eggs  for  all 
heavy  breeds,  113  for  Leghorns. 

Livability 

Next  in  importance  was  the  ability 
to  live.  Here  again  the  $3.52  pen  sur¬ 
passed  all  other  heavy  entries.  Their 
mortality  was  28  per  cent,  compared 
with  a  44  per  cent  average  for  all 
heavies.  The  Leghorns  did  a  little  bet¬ 
ter.  Their  best  mortality  record  was  a 
low  17  per  cent,  and  an  average  of  all 
Leghorns  of  40  per  cent. 

These  mortality  rates  may  seem 
shockingly  high,  so  I  hasten  to  explain 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

PAYS  OFF! 

Famous  RICE  BROTHERS  Strain 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Available  also — proven  Rice-Babcock  Strain 
Cross.  Healthy  Chicks  plus  chalk-white  eggs 
with  top  production. 

For  egg  production  and  meat  quality 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Write,  wire  or  phone  today  for  prices  includ¬ 
ing  early  order  discounts  and  full  informa¬ 
tion. 

Rice  Brothers 

R.D.  3G  81  F4 

TRUMANSBURG  NEW  YORK 


Our  39th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  <£• 
Breeders.  We  buy  uo  eggs.  JUNIATA  POULTRY 
FARM,  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BROADBREASTED 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  clean. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  USDA 
WHITE  HOLLANDS — NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  day  oiu  and  started  poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  Flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

Box  25.  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  tor  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks _  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . .10.00  (St.  Run  Only) 


Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


C/iedJ&t  Ya/jt&g  C/ibx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  & 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  &  New  Hampshire  Reds. 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterviile.  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps.,  White  Box 
4  to  6  weeks  old. 

NACES  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  3,  PA. 
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that  the  chicks  were  deliberately  ex¬ 
posed  to  Leucosis  at  their  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  age.  Of  course  no  poultryman 
(except  breeders  in  certain  instances) 
would  dream  of  doing  such  a  thing.  But 
this  test  was  planned  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  who  has  the  sort  of  stock 
that  can  best  stand  up  under  such  se¬ 
vere  treatment. 

Other  variables  that  were  measured 
at  the  test  because  they  are  known  to 
be  affected  by  inheritance  were  differ¬ 
ences  in  interior  egg  quality,  such  as 
quality  of  iegg  white  and  numbers  of 
blood  and  meat  spots. 

Inheritance 

Each  variable  tested  is  one  that  in 
your  own  flock  goes  back  fundamental¬ 
ly  to  the  extent  to  which  the  capacity 
for  high  egg  production,  high  interior 
egg  quality,  and  resistance  to  the 
causes  of  high  mortality  have  been  bred 
into  that  stock.  Each  could  be  a  long 
and  interesting  story  by  itself.  So,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  into  that  at  this  time,  I 
want  to  mention  a  few-  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  Random  Sample  Tests. 

The  names  of  breeders  whose  entries 
ranked  highest  in  egg  production,  liva¬ 
bility  and  egg  quality  can  be  found  in 
the  final  report  of  the  test.  This  report 
may  be  obtained  on  request  to  Stephen 
C.  King,  Rice  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Performance  of  the  other 
entries  is  reported  by  code  letters,  and 
not  by  names.  It  is  the  average  result 
over  several  years,  rather  than  a  single 
year,  that  is  most  significant,  so  it 
seemed  fairer  not  to  give  the  names  of 
all  owners  this  first  year.  However,  the 
code  plan  has  been  abandoned  in  the 
second  test,  now  running. 

Another  change  will  go  into  effect 
with  the  third  test  when  it ,  starts  a 
couple  of  months  from  now.  Instead  of 
selecting  newly  hatched  chicks  at  the 
hatchery,  the  selecting  agent  will  make 
a  random  selection  of  hatching  eggs  at 
the  farm.  These  eggs  will  be  incubated 
at  the  College  all  at  one  time  in  the 
same  incubator.  Thus  several  other 
valuables,  differences  in  hatching  dates, 
in  hatching  conditions,  egg-holding 
conditions,  chick-shipping  hazards,  will 
be  eliminated. 

Advantages 

The  Random  Sample  idea  is  spread¬ 
ing.  Georgia’s  Standard  laying  contest 
was  changed  this  year  to  the  Random 
Sample  type.  Florida’s  will  be  changed 
over  next  year.  California  had  a  two- 
year  start  on  New  York.  In  their  next 
year’s  test  some  changes  will  be  made 
which  will  bring  it  more  nearly  in  line 
with  the  New  York  test. 

It  would  be  a  great  day  for  the 
Northeast  Poultry  industry  if  the 
Standard  Tests  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and 
Western  New  York  were  converted  to 
Random  Sample  tests.  Before  that  can 
happen  to  the  Western  New  York  test, 
however,  some  way  will  have  to  be 
found  to  brood  and  rear  the  pullets.  To 
do  this  for  the  present,  R.  S.  test  has 
placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Cornell 
Poultry  Department  facilities. 


w.  -  _ _ _ ,  ■  ■■  - 

How  does  a  farm  partnership  report 
and  pay  federal  income  tax?  Can  we  de¬ 
duct  as  a  loss  animals  that  die? 

A  farm  partnership  does  not  pay  an 
income  tax  as  such,  but  is  required  to 
file  an  information  return  on  Form 
1065.  Then  each  partner  files  a  sepa¬ 
rate  return  on  his  share  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  income.  You  can  deduct  as  a  loss 
an  animal  that  was  purchased  and  dies, 
but  you  cannot  deduct  one  that  was 
born  and  raised  on  the  farm  and  dies 
— the!  reason  being  that  for  the  animal 
born  and  raised,  you  have  presumably 
already  deducted  the  cost  of  raising  it 
as  an  expense. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  wire 
water  pipe  to  prevent  freezing? 

Use  the  cable  in  sixty-foot  lengths 
on  a  110  volt  circuit,  or  120-foot 
lengths  on  a  220  volt  circuit. 

Bind  or  twine  the  cable  close  to  the 
pipe.  Enclose  both  in  insulation  if  prac¬ 
tical;  tape  the  thermostat  at  what  you 
think  is  the  coldest  spot  and  set  it  at 
35  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

You  can  buy  the  cable  in  a  “kit” 
with  plug  and  thermostat  and  direc¬ 
tions  from  any  good  electrical  supply 
store  or  local  electrician. — E.M. 

I  am  writing  to  find  out  how  to  color 
hydrangeas  (snowball).  Some  people  tell 
me  to  bury  a  lot  of  old  iron  near  the 
roots;  others  tell  me  to  use  an  acid  such 
as  aluminum  sulfate.  How  do  I  go  about 
it,  or  what  other  formula  do  I  use? 

Hydrangea  turns  pink  or  blue  in  an 
acid  soil,  and  white  in  alkali  soil;  so, 
add  any  acid-forming  material,  such  as 
sulfur  dust,  sulfate  or  ammonia,  alum¬ 
inum,  or  iron  and  swamp  muck  to  turn 
them  blue,  or  lime  to  turn  them  white. 
How  much  to  use  depends  on  present 
soil  conditions,  but  try  a  handful 
around  each  plant  once  a  week  till  you 
get  the  desired  color. — E.M. 

I'm  wondering  if  you  can  send  me  any 
specific  ideas  or  plans  for  keeping  new¬ 
born  pigs  and  lambs  warm  with  infrared 
lamps.  I'm  particularly  interested  in  the 
distance  to  place  bulbs  from  the  babies. 

Fence  off  one  corner  of  the  pen  for  a 
“Creep”  and  make  it  solid  enough  so 
the  sow  or  ewe  cannot  knock  it  down 
or  move  lamp  or  wires.  Hang  a  porce¬ 
lain  socket  and  tin  or  aluminum  re¬ 
flector  and  lamp  on  a  cord  that  can  be 
raised  from  two  feet  —  minimum  dis¬ 
tance — to  three  feet.  Then  use  your 
hand  or  a  thermometer  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  size  of  bulb  and  elevation. 
Except  in  very  cold  weather  the  250 
watt  heat  lamp  is  too  hot  and  a  100 
watt  bulb  is  usually  enough.  Turn  on  the 
light  and  tilt  it  outward  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  a  sow  farrows.  She  will  learn  to  lie 
with  her  stomach  exposed  to  the 
warmth  and  will  probably  drop  her  pigs 
near  the  light  and  lay  there  for  conveni¬ 
ent  counter  service  after  they  come. 

— E.M. 


This  gadget  has  proven 
very  effective  in  controlling 
rats  on  a  good  sized  poultry 
farm.  It  is  a  hollow  box 
made  by  nailing  four  pieces 
of  wood  together.  There  is 
a  hinged  cover  which  can 
be  raised  to  put  warfarin 
bait  in  the  box.  The  piece 
of  wood  at  the  nearest  end 
is  put  there  temporarily  to 
keep  out  some  small  kittens 
who  are  allowed  in  the 
poultry  house. 

In  this  poultry  house  an 
examination  of  the  bait  re¬ 
ceptacle  showed  bait  miss¬ 
ing  and  some  dead  rats 
were  picked  up.  Warfarin  is  the  most  effective  rat  poison  because  rats  cannot  detect 
■t.  One  dose  doe*  not  kill  them,  but  they  continue  eating  the  bait  until  the  day  of 
their  death. 
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40  EXTRA  EGGS 

per  bird  each  year 
with 

DEKALB  CHIX! 
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In  comparison  tests  with  ordi¬ 
nary  chickens,  DeKalb  Chix 
laid  an  extra  40  eggs* 

10  Eggs  more  than  covers  the 
added  cost  of  DeKalb  Chix 
due  to  extra  research 
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Your  average  return  per  1 
DeKalb  Chix  could  bring  you  * 
30  more  eggs  above  and  j 
beyond  cost  J 

30  EGGS 

30  EXTRA  EGGSx 

(40c  pc 
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100 

It’s  DEKALB  BREEDING  that  COUNTS! 


30% 


*  DeKalb  asked  339  Farmers  over  a  4-year  period  to  test 
DeKalb’s  6  different  egg-producing  crosses  against  aver¬ 
age  farm  chickens  of  the  raiser's  own  choice.  The  results 
of  these  tests  showed  an  average  production  advantage 
of  40  extra  eggs  per  hen  per  year  for  DeKalb  Chix  over 
the  other  chickens  tested.  Yes,  the  DeKalb  layers 
averaged  206  eggs  per  bird  per  year,  compared 
with  an  average  of  166  eggs  per  layer  made  by 
the  other  chickens.  Living,  housing  and  feeding  ^ 


conditions  were  as  much  alike  as  possible. 
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SEND  COUPON  TODAY! 


And  receive  a  Free  Booklet  showing  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  the  six  different  DeKalb 
egg-producing  types,  and  actual  records 
from  farmers  showing  the  performance 
of  DeKalb  Chix, 


Bred  under  the  same  principles  as 

DEKALB 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  oer  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N.  Y  Advance  oayment 
is  reauired 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD  HILL  Stock  Farm  offers  choice  bull  calves 
from  Carnation  dams  &  4  per  cent  Carnation  and  Rag 
Apple  sires.  A  rew  choice  heifer  calves.  M.  R.  Klock 
&  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Close-up  first  calf  Holstein  heifers  in  truck 
load  lots — Davenport  Farms.  Accord,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood -tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — T.B.  and  bloodtested,  Canadian  and 
Northern,  cows  and  vaccinated  heifers.  Convenient 
terms.  Wilbur  Parsons.  Jr.,  Star  Route.  Deposit.  N.  Y.. 
Phone  351M. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


THREE  well  bred,  growthy,  good  type.  May  1951  bull 
calves,  sired  by  first  prize  bull  at  1946  ill.  State  Fair. 
Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


THREE  choice  1951  sons  of  Rally  Zar  Eric  19,  first 
prize  at  1949  New  York  and  Eastern  States  fair.  Wat¬ 
son  Homestead  Farms,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


44  HEREFORD  bred  heifers.  Purebred,  not  registered,' 
due  in  April  and  May.  Frank  Winkler,  Middlebury, 
New  York. 


HORSES 


HALF  Arabian  palomino  filly.  '  AHA  6274,  eligible 
PHBA.  Will  make  excellent  child’s  horse.  See  full 
brother  at  Hawley  Poultry  Farms,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  For 
further  information  see  Mrs.  Steve  Hawley  or  write  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Babcock.  Jr.  Box  1084,  Roswell,  N.  M. 


YOUR  last  chance  to  buy  good  acclimated  home 
raised  horses,  as  I  have  lost  my  P.M.U.  contract.  Have 
decided  to  go  out  or  the  horse  business  and  sell  50 
sure  bred  mares..  2  registered  Belgian  Stallions,  2 
Spanish  Jacks,  25  last  spring  colts  and  40  nice  3  and 
4  year  old  mules.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Stanley  513Y23. 


SWINE 


FEEDING  Pigs  for  sale:  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea. 
8  to  9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00 
ea.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Vaccination  if  wanted. 
$1.00  extra  for  ea.  Send  for  information  on  a  100  lots 
or  over  delivered.  Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Rd.,  Wo¬ 
burn,  Mass.  Tel.  No.  Wob.  2-00S6. 


FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


REGISTERED  Duroc  boars  and  bred  gilts.  8  months 
old  from  champion  stock.  Herbert  Adcock,  Grover 
Road.  West  Falls,  N.  Y.  Telephone  East  Aurora  402W2. 


TAMWORTHS  10  to  12  weeks  old.  Registered  or  un¬ 
registered.  Write  for  prices.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton, 
Delaware. 


TAMWORTHS — all  ages.  Herbert  Folke,  Georgetown, 
Delaware. 


SHEEP 


3  DORSET  rams.  Whitney-Henderson  breeding.  High 
duality.  Reasonable  price:  Hillside  Farms  Inc.,  Trucks- 
ville,  Penna. 


SHROPSHIRES— For  quick  sale — 20  bred  ewes  3  & 
4-yr.-olds.  Fme  stock.  Phone  Cooperstovvn  229,  Iroquois 
Farm. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  registered  Shropshire  yearling  ewes 
bred  to  outstanding  rams  for  March  &  April  lambs. 
Also  a  few  well  grown  ewe  lambs.  Van  Vleet  Bros., 
Lodi,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell.  Box  1013.  Altoona.  Penna. 


PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent— 
championship  breeding.  Ideal  companions,  Males  $35.00. 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00,  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


4  REG.  female  bloodhounds,  8  mo.  old.  Out  of  man 
trailing  parents.  Cheap  for  quick  sale.  W.  A.  Tart, 
Essex,  New  York,  Telephone  3932. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  York. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of 
Our  birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone  Hobart  5281. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


MARSHALL’S  White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Crosses 
bred  for  high  egg  production  and  Marshall’s  Rock 
Red  Crosses  bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  are  from 
selected  strains — farm  proven.  Special  savings  on  Red 
Rock  Cockerels.  Call  or  write  today.  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  rarmenter 
Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay,  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer,  Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top“performance  in  the  laying  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all-time  .  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  Because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 


RICHQUALTTY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
New  York. 


BALL  Red-Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  them  from  the 
start  when  you  buy  from  Ball  Hatchery,  one  of  New 
York’s  cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatcherieg.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  Ball 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Tioga  County,  Rt.  Z,  Owego, 
New  York. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  Foi  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  S20J2. 


HATCHING  every  week  —  Pullorum  clean  Ebenwood 
Farm  Hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm  Box  B-S,  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

KREHER’S  ROP  Pullorum  clean  leghorn  cockerels  are 
bringing  repeat  orders  for  many  North  East  hatchery- 
men.  You  too  can  benefit  by  mating  your  pens  with 
Krefier  males.  Kreher’s  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  East 
Amherst.  New  York. 

OUR  White  Leghorns  were  High  Pen  at  Storrs,  Conn, 
contest  1951-for  high  eggs  production  and  good  meat 
birds.  Our  New  Hampshire  and  Gray  crosses  are  what 
you  want.  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Started  pullets.  New  Hampshires  and 
White  Rocks,  ideal  to  produce  hatching  eggs.  Pullorum 
clean,  vaccinated  for  Newcastle,  6  to  12  weeks  of 
age.  H.  C.  Lash  &  Son,  Phone  S20J2,  Senaca  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  Spripgbrook  Poultry  Farm. 

KREHER’S  Certified  Pullorum  Clean  Leghorns  for 
Greater  Profits.  Kreher’s  entry  in  the  1950-51  Random 
sample  test  held  at  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  in  competition 
with  some  of  the  best  breeders  in  the  United  States, 
Rated  among  the  top  ten  for  profitable  production 
among  the  leghorn  breeders,  and  had  the  best  scoring 
for  internal  egg  quality,  and  the  least  amount  of 
blood  spots  of  all  leghorn  entries.  Kreher's  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm,  East  Amherst,  New  York. 


MT.  HOPE  Leghorns,  Christy  &  Hubbard  Hamps  for 
profitable  meat  and  egg  production.  Huested’s  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y.  Phone  51254. 


LAFAYETTE  Farm  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  circular. 
John  Ronner,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


BELTSYILLE  Small  White— Large  bronze  and  white 
Holland  turkey  poults,  now  hatching  thousands  weekly. 
Low  prices  on  fully  guaranteed  poults.  Write  or  phone 
Kline’s  Turkeys,  Box  G.  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


GEESE 


GOOSE  Booklet  10c — Twelve  chapters.  All  subjects. 
Goose  eggs  and  goose  incubators.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm, 
Goshen,  Indiana. 

DUCKS  and  GEESE — new  quarterly  magazine,  $1.50 
year,  R2HC.  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

GOSLINGS  from  our  purebred  quality  Emden,  Toulouse 
and  Mammoth  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Cuba  Lake  Goose 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  New  York. 


LARGE  Purebred  Toulouse,  one  old  gander  mated  with 
3  old  geese,  $10.00  each.  Two  young  ganders  $8.00 
each.  Myles  Byer,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  R.  4. 

GOOSE  Raising  Booklet — 24  pages — illustrated— 10c — 
goslings  and  goose  eggs  for  sale.  Robert  Sharp.  North- 
node  Farm,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 


DUCKS 


GIANT  Pekins,  Fawn  and  white  runners.  Rouen  duck¬ 
lings.  Toulouse  and  China  geese.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm, 
Drifting.  Pa. 


CHINCHILLA 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Pedigreed!  Prolific  I  Cash 
markets,  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  RockhiU  Ranch,  Sellersville  £4,  Penna. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 


RAW  FURS  and  deer  skins,  ginseng,  coon ,  mink, 
muskrat,  beaver,  etc.,  wanted.  Put  weasel  in  envelope 
and  mail.  Highest  prices.  Price  lists.  H.  C.  Metcalf 
and  Sons,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  ot  hay  delivered  subject  to  in¬ 
spection.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y 
Tel.  48-282. 


FOR  SALE:  60  tons  excellent  first  and  second  alfalfa, 
also  timothy  and  straw.  Car  or  truck.  Tel.  Poplar 
Ridge  3214.  Carl  Wilbur,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 


HAY — Alfalfa,  clover,  timothy  and  feeding  hay.  James 
Kelfy-  137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Phone  92S85. 

ALFALFA,  timothy,  mixed  hay  and  straw,  delivered  by 
truck  load,  guaranteed  as  represented.  Kenneth  L. 
Stewart.  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


NORTHERN  grown  alfalfa,  $27.60.  medium  clover, 
$19.80,  certified  hybrid  seed  corn,  fiats,  $6.50,  all  per 
bushel.  Other  grass  seed  at  bargain  prices.  Write  us 
for  samples.  Hall  Roberts’  Son.  Postville,  Iowa. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE — New  Kennebec  and  Essex  certified  seed 
potatoes.  Blight  resistant,  big  yielders,  low  disease 
readings.  Booking  for  spring  delivery.  Thompson  Farms, 
Clymer,  New  York. 


FRUIT 


J,rr  TEMPLE  ORANGES  are  ripe.  1  pick  them,  pack 
them  and  ship  them  to  you  by  fast  prepaid  express  the 
day  your  order  arrives.  If  your  family  has  never  had 
Temples,  now  is  the  time  to  give  them  a  treat  because 
these  delightful,  easy  to  peel  oranges  are  at  the  heighth 
of  flavor.  In  boxes,  bushels  and  half  bushels;  all 
oranges,  all  grapefruit  or  mixed.  Drop  a  card  for  book¬ 
let  and  prices.  My  fruit  is  guaranteed.  J.  E.  Shofner, 
Tavares,  Florida. 


KIMBER’S  Orange-grapefruit  prices  unchanged.  See 
Jan.  5th  American  Agriculturist. 


PLANTS 


EVERGREEN  Tree  Seedlings.  Transplants.  Growers  of 
largo  quantities.  For  growing  Christmas  treefe.  Orna- 
,  mentals.  Hedge?.  Quality  stock  low  as  £c  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide.  Sun- 
crest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  free  catalog. 
Rex  Sprout,  Sayre.  Pa. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


QUICK  Bearing  fruit  and  nut  trees;  shade  trees, 
grape  vines,  berry  plants,  everblooming  rose  bushes 
and  flowering  shrubs  at  money  saving  prices.  State 
and  federal  inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  .colored  catalogue.  East’s  Nursery.  Amity. 
Arkansas. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  Syrup — Finest  quality—  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $5.50  eal.  post  paid.  Wm.  W.  Lawrence. 
Beechers  Cor.,  Hunter,  N  Y 


CANDIES 


SHELLED  Pecans,  whole  halves;  also  Pecan  Pralines, 
and  Pecan  Chocolate  Fudge.  One  pound  $1.25,  5 

pounds  $5.00  postpaid.  Pecans  in  shell,  12  pounds  $5.00 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


EQUIPMENT 


30 — NEW  and  used  pickup  balers,  $200.00  up.  20 — 
Combines.  35 — used  tractors,  $100.00  up.  Plows,  Culti¬ 
vators.  rakes,  loaders,  silo  fillers,  grain  binders,  field 
harvesters.  5  acres  covered.  Largest  selection  N.  Y. 
State.  Don  Howard.  Canandaigua,  New  York. 


COIL  WIRE,  bale  ties,  baler  twine  for  sale.  John 
Deere  wire  $8.50  two  spools.  Osborn  Hay  Milling  Com¬ 
pany.  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 


NEW  Stalk  Shredder  on  rubber.  Niagara  Duster.  400 
gallon  friend  sprayer;  Delco  2500  watt  generator.  Ford 
snow  plow.  Ford  mower.  Cheap.  Keystone  Farms, 
Richfield,  Pa. 


CASELL INI- VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
‘ ’Caterpillar’'  D6  tractor  wide  gauge  Mfd.  1949,  with 
hyd.  angledozer  and  hyster  winch,  very  good  condition. 
•’Caterpillar”  R-4  tractor  with  hyster  winch,  good  con¬ 
dition.  Cletrac  Diesel  model  BD  tractor  wide  gauge 
with  angledozer  and  winch.  International  TD-14  trac¬ 
tor  Mfd.  1944,  with  hyd.  bulldozer,  very  good  condition. 
International  UD-24  power  unit  new  1949,  outboard 
bearing,  excellent  condition.  "Caterpillar”  Diesel  40 
tractor,  good  condition.  Casellini-Venable  Corporation, 
Barre,  Vt.,  Phone  90. 


TRACTORS  &  farm  machinery  &  baler  twine  &  cars 
and  trucks.  Buying  &  selling  every  make — New  and 
used.  Immediate  delivery  on  scarce  models — Go  any¬ 
where.  Phil  Gardiner,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Phone 
5-4831. 

FOR”SALF — Ford  Ferguson  tractor  and  equipment  or 
exchange  for  livestock.  E.  Stanley  Limn,  WaterviUe, 
Maine. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime  Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction— special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator — gives  exact  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING  corrected:  Free  booklet  gives  full  in¬ 
formation.  W’rite  today.  W.  A.  Dennison,  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

Feb.  2  Issue . 

Feb.  16  Issue......... 

Mar.  1  Issue . 

...Closes  Feb.  15 

Mar.  15  Issue . 

HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest;  5  lb. 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.3S  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXPERIENCED  Poultryman  wanted.  Must  have 

knowledge  of  culling,  trapping,  pedigree  work  and  in¬ 
cubation.  Wt'  have  11,000  breeders  and  incubator  ca¬ 
pacity  of  140,000  Hawley  Poultry  Farm.  Batavia.  New 
York.  Phone  Batavia  3117. 

HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 

Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — couple  between  40  and  50  years  of  age. 
Man  to  work  on  dairy  farm,  woman  to  do  house  work 
and  cook.  Two  in  family,  modern  home,  excellent  wages 
and  living  conditions.  Must  have  had  experience,  em¬ 
ployment  and  good  references.  Robert  Ginsburg.  Wash- 
ingtonville,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


WANTED— Position  as  farm  manager,  reliable,  sober, 
and  ambitious.  Phone  Homer  449W2  or .  write  Box  584, 
Cortland,,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — 3  acre  building  plot,  electric,  well.  $1500. 
Also.  30  acre  black-dirt  farm,  6  room  house,  storage, 
needs  repairs.  $10,000.  Terms.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  60  acres.  James  Callen,  Rhodesdale, 
Maryland.  ' 

STROUT  Catalogs.  East  and  Mid-West  red  cover;  West 
■Coast  edition  blue.  Farms,  homes,  businesses,  bargains 
galore.  Either  mailed  free.  Strout  Realty,  225-R  4th. 
Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 


WOOLEN  yard  goods,  rug  strips.  Samples  10c.  Florenoe 

Moody.  Farmington,  Maine. 

-  ■  ■  — . -  .  . 

REMNANTS,  automobile  upholstery,  70%  wool,  suit¬ 
able  for  shirts,  pants,  snowsuits.  Tan,  gray.  54-in. 
$1.98  yd.  Postpaid.  Florence  Moody,  Farmington,  Me. 

YARNS — Worsted  4  oz.  95c.  Sports,  baby,  nylon  com¬ 
parable  prices.  Free  samples.  Fireside,  Box  A,  787 
S.  12th  St.,  Newark  8,  N.  J. 

RUG  strips — 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
large  pieces  5  lbs.  $2.75.  Pastel  assortment  4  lbs. 
$3.00.  Cotton  worsted  Gabardines  6  lbs.  $2.00.  Quilt- 
Makers  best  assortment  of  flowered  prints,  plaids, 
latest  patterns  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large  blocks  5  lbs. 
$2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community  Textiles,  39 
Randcliffe  Ave..  Providence,  R.  I. 

WILL  buy  hand-braided  rugs — Dauphins — 11 — Rockland, 
R.F.D.,  Mass. 

CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6 — $1.25 — Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 

LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren's,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  hoots.  Men's  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  Department  AA,  West 
Fairview,  New  Jersey. 

RUG -MAKER  STRIPS — Hookers  and  Braiders,  “Thin 
is  our  first  ad  m  your  paper.  We  have  thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  thru  New  England  and  many  people 
write  from  your  territory.  We  select  carefully.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  tend  for  free  sample  colors.  Hookers  get 
cloth  cut  straight,  not  across  the  cloth.”  100%  pure 
wool,  pre-shrunk.  Clean.  New.  From  cutting  rooms.  You 
only  get  colors  you  ask  for  —  not  assortments.  Dark 
colors,  black,  navy,  wine,  green,  browns  75c  lb. 
Pastel  and  light  colors  $1.00  lb.  Special  tan  and  nude, 
for  backgrounds  &  dyeing  $1.25  a  pound.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Postage  extra,  insurance  5c:  Please  mention 
this  paper.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  187  Orange  Street, 
New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHAIR  CANE  —  Strand  for  hand  weaving.  Webbing 
cane  and  spline  for  groove  routed  seats.  Leaf  and  fiber 
rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  catalogue  dime.  Instructions 
and  samples  $.35.  Complete  book  "Seat  Weaving”  $1.15. 
Basket  reeds.  Priscilla  ^Basketry  Book  $.75.  Fogarty, 
207  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

HANDWRITING  ANALYSIS  reveals  character,  abilities. 
Mail  handwriting  with  $2.00.  Dorothy  Sara.  Room 
1609,  200  W.  34th,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS — brand  new  hooks!  Up  to  75%  off!  Fiction, 
religious,  educational,  biography.  All  subjects!  Clean, 
new  original  editions,  not  cheap  reprints.  Send  for  free 
list.  Stock  limited.  Shelburne  Merchandisers,  Box  26 — 
Pratt  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  money  with  Grange.  Act  now!  Get  the  inside 
story  of  Grange  Concrete  Stave  and  Steel  Silos.  Nine 
exclusive  features  assure  greater  strength,  longer  life. 
Write  now  for  full  details  and  easy  Finance  plan. 
Grange  Silo  Co.,  1000  Main  St..  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

BUILD  concrete  w'alls  without  laying  blocks  or  con¬ 
structing  forms  with  Dudley  Wall  Builder.  Free  litera¬ 
ture.  Carl*  Dudley,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

RIBBONS  when  you  need  them — Assorted  colors,  widths, 
lengths,  qualities.  Approximately  240  feet.  Grand  for 
gift  tying  and  hairbows.  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Shop, 
West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 

WILL  buy  Old  Picture  Postcards  and  greetings  1900- 
1915.  Write  to  Althea  Harvey,  Park  Ave.,  Windsor, 
Connecticut. 
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Like  an 
Extra 

Hired  Hand 
at  no  Wages 

Wouldn’t  it  be  swell  to  get 
more  work  done  without 
paying  an  extra  hired  hand  ?  Well,  when 
it  comes  to  the  milk  works,  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  more  .  .  .  realize  efficient  feed-to- 
milk  conversion,  build  higher  milk  profits 
with  the  same  herd!  How?  With  time- 
tested,  concentrated  Kow-Kare  condi¬ 
tioning.  Its  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorous  and  Vita¬ 
min  D  promote  extra  vigor,  prevent  feed 
waste.  All  stores;  three 
sizes. 

TREE  CowBorik 

Send  for  helpful  24-page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.’’ 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonvilie  1 2 
Vermont 


New!  501b.  Teed  Mix  Drum 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD  t\VV^ 

***** 


CONCRETE  re¬ 


write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N,  Y. 


Delaware  County  Auction 

FARM — ALL  EQUIPMENT — CATTLE 

TUESDAY,  JAN.  29 

CHAS.  C.  RAAB,  because  of  serious  ill  health, 
sells  at  his  farm,  6  miles  east  of  DELHI,  N.  Y. 
and  14  miles  west  of  0NE0NTA,  on  Route  10. 

58  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  both  tests  within  30  days. 

40  milking  cows  end  heifers,  (mostly  fresh 
in  fall  ana  being  bred  back);  3  Service-age 
Bulls,  from  dams  up  to  over  700  lb.  fat; 
15  Heifers,  all  ages,  with  wonderful  pedi¬ 
grees. 

DHIA  records — a  genuine  quality  herd,  sale  in¬ 
cludes  daughters  o£  such  famous  sires  as  SIR  BESS 
ORMSBY  FOBES  DEAN  and  MON'TVIC  CHIEF¬ 
TAIN  7th. 

Selling:  —  3SR-acre  farm,  modern  buildings.  2- 
famil.v  house,  high  state  of  cultivation. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  UP-TO-DATE  FARM 
EQUIPMENT  including:  Allis-Chalmers  Trac¬ 
tor,  Field  Chopper,  Case  Combine,  Pick-Up 
Baler,  Ford  Truck,  All  Dairy  Equipment. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A  M.  With  Equipment.  Cattle 
sold  in  heated  ten,.  Catalogs  at  ringside. 

CHAS.  C.  RAAB,  Owner,  Delhi.  N.  T. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WEEDS  quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine.  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  —  stove-furnace  repairs,  Kalamazoo, 
Glenwood,  Crawford,  etc.  Send  No.  fuel.  Ingraham, 
Brookline,  N.  H. 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp,  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad.  Up  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart,  Scituate,  Mass. 


1952  EDITION.  It's  New!  It's  Different!  Get  World's 
largest  Auto  Accessory  &  Parts  Catalog  and  save 
money.  100  pages.  Over  50,000  items,  including  Holly¬ 
wood  accessories.  Hi -Speed  equipment,  rebuilt  engines, 
all  parts  and  accessories  for  all  cars  and  trucks.  We 
have  that  Hard-To-Get  part!  Jam  packed  with  bar¬ 
gains.  Completely  illustrated.  Send  25c  (refundable). 
J.  C.  Whitney,  1919-EB  Archer,  Chicago  16. 


STAINLESS  Steel  18-8  vaporseal  waterless  cooking. 
One  quart  sauce  pan  $7;  two  $S,  3V6  $9.50,  six  $14.50, 
Percolator  $14.50,  lO'A"  chicken  fryer  $14.50.  Major 
Co.,  71  Milford,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LADIES — Your  shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our 
patented  Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  per  pair.  3 
Pairs  $1.00  postpaid.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 
Dorwell  Co..  Sheffield,  Mass. 


BEAN'S  Cottontail  Rabbit  Repellent  Prevents  Gnaw¬ 
ing,  Girdling.  Quart-$1.75,  protects  40-50  young  fruit 
trees  all  winter.  Gallon-$5.75;  pint-$1.00;  half-pint- 
50c.  (Postpaid)  F.  R.  Bean  Company,  Scottsville, 
N.  Y.,  Farm  Chemical  Formulations  Division. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

OSEE  that  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  reporting  less  meat 
for  1952  than  earlier  estimates. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an  entirely 
too  low  hog  market  the  past  few 
months.  Again  it  shows  that  the  old 
days  of  “let  the  farmer  beware”  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Glory  be! 

With  millions  fewer  farmers  and 
millions  more  consumers,  with  labor 
costs  and  production  costs  on  any 
farm  figured  not  in  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  but  thousands  of  dollars,  the  old 
order  changeth. 

For  many  years  (far  too  many)  the 
good  old  farmer  just  plowed,  reaped, 
milked,  and  fed,  and  then  took  what  he 
could  get.  Today  that  type  of  farming 
is  both  unnecessary  and  uneconomic. 
The  farmer’s  costs  of  producing  every¬ 
thing  are  so  high  that  unless  he  is 
flexible  in  his  ideas  and  his  operations 
he  cannot  exist. 

Why  Produce  At  a  Loss? 

This  forces  every  farmer  today  to 
be  price-minded;  so,  when  any  product 
brings  less  than  cost  of  production,  the 
consumer  can  look  out.  Potatoes,  milk, 

|  butter,  eggs,  are  recent  examples,  and 
now  hogs.  The  prices  of  the  above  have 
come  back  into  line  because  the  farmer 
refused  to  continue  blindly  to  produce 
them  at  a  loss.  Therefore,  a  safe  pre¬ 
diction  would  now  be  that  hog  prices 
next  fall  and  winter  will  not  get  as 
low  as  they  did  this  past  season  for 
there  will  be  fewer  hogs  raised. 

This  again  brings  out  forcefully  that 
government  meddling  with  food  prices 
is  now  unnecessary,  whether  anyone 
wants  to  argue  that  they  once  were  or 
not.  It  also  shows  that  the  trend  of 
fewer  farmers  producing  food,  yet 
more  mouths  to  feed,  will  have  a  pro¬ 
found  bearing  on  food  prices  from 
now  on. 

We  all  feel  that  there  is  going  to  be 
more  beef  available  for  the  next  year 
or  two  at  least.  But  if  the  grand  total 
of  meat  is  no  greater  (with  fewer 
hogs),  any  worries  about  an  overpro¬ 
duction  of  beef  can  be  discounted.  The 
way  the  dairy  cattle  situation  has 
worked  out  with  present  shortages 
would  seem  to  bear  out  this  contention. 

How  Big? 

Sometimes  in  buying  and  selling 
livestock  you  are  forced  to  wonder  if 
you  are  not  a  better  feeder  and  care¬ 
taker  than  you  should  be.  This  of 
course  is  not  so,  but  today  thin  cows 
and  thin  bulls  with  weight  are  bringing 
a  good  deal  more  than  they  should  as 
compared  to  fat  cows  and  fat  bulls.  A 
shortage  of  big  thin  cows  and  bulls 
exists  and  they  supply  most  of  the 
processed  and  prepared  meats.  Fat 
does  not  mix  well  in  prepared  meats. 
Also  the  demand  for  “chewing  meat” 
continues  to  be  for  the  leaner  and 
cheaper  kinds.  We  are  also  running  in¬ 
to  a  heavy  fat  lamb  situation.  Unless 
we  are  careful,  light  thin  lambs  will 
outsell  heavy  fat  lambs  this  early 
spring. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  will  not 
stop  you  from  feeding  and  caring  for 
your  animals  this  spring  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  get  every  pound  of  gain 
possible.  A  600-pound  animal  at  20 
cents  a  pound  even  though  in  demand 
is  still  only  bringing  $120,  whereas  a 
900-pound  one  at  even  the  same  price 
is  $180  and  it  is  still  not  costing  $60 
to  put  that  weight  on  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  young  animal. 

The  livestock  picture  for  1952  looks 
just  about  all  right.  Grass,  hay,  silage 
and  some  grain  (preferably  corn  for 
livestock)  in  your  plans  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  operation  have  possibilities. 


Largs  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 
At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  17,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Let  Sore  Teats, 

Scab  Teats — Bruised  Teats 
Close  the  Teat  Canal 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal  and  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 


ANTISEPTIC.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform  the  same 
function  in  teat  canal  as  sterilized,  absorbent  dress¬ 
ings  applied  to  external  wounds.  Contain  SULFA- 
TH1AZOLE  —  the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and 
is  released  slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action. 


Due  to  their  soft,  absorbent  construction.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  fit  either  large  or  small  teats  —  are  easy  to 
insert  and  stay  in  the  teat. 


EASY  TO  USE—  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


T" 
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find  out  for  yourself  why  more  and  more  dairymen  breed 
more  and  more  of  their  herds  to  NYABC  Sires.  In  New 
York  and  Western  Vermont,  see  your  inseminator  or  write: 


ee^^ 

lew  1 

ite: 


NY  A  R  P 

ew  I  ork  ■■breeders’  Wi 


ooperativc 


Ithaca,  N.  Y 


Is  Your  Rupture 

HERE? 

Why  continue  to  suffer  with  an 
uncomfortable  truss  if  we  can 
helpyou?Relief  GUARANTEED 
or  it  costs  you  nothing.  Send  for 
the  facts  about  my  perfected 
truss  invention— the  Brooks  Ap¬ 
pliance  for  reducible  rupture — 
with  the  patented  AIR-CUSH¬ 
ION  support  that  works  silently 
with  Nature  to  give  protection. 

Thousands  bought  by  doctors. 

Sent  on  Trial—  Made-to-measure,  Individual  fitting 
for  man,  woman  or  child.  Low-priced,  sanitary,  du¬ 
rable.  No  obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads;  no  metal 
girdle  to  rust.  Light  weight,  neat  and  comfortable. 
Not  sold  through  stores  or  agents — beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Write  today  for  full  information  sent  free  in 
plain  sealed  envelope. 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  C0..J&3R& 


We  Manufacture  for 

Sap  Spouts,  Buckets,  Covers, 
Storage  Tanks.  Also  twenty 
five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Evaporators.  Containers  too. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price 
List. 


G.  H.  GRIMM 
CO.,  INC. 
Rutland,  Vermont 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

READING 
GLASS 

Covers  more  than  a  full  co 
umn  in  newspaper  or  phone 
book. New  rectangular-shape 
precision  lens— light  weight, 
easy  to  hold.  Choice  of  ebony, 
burgundy,  ivory.  At  your 
dealer,  or  direct  postpaid. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY 


r - 1 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  Optical  Co. 

555-13  Bausch  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

J  Please  rush  my  B&L  Reading  Glass  in  color 

checked:  ebony,  burgundy,  ivory,  for  which  I  | 
I  enclose  $3.75. 

I  NAME _ 

j  R.F.D.  or  STREET _ 


CITY _ STATE _  I 

L _ I 


Vinedale — New  Early  Pepper 


-HARRIS  SEEDS- 

Want  Really  EARLY  Peppers? 

Plant  VINEDALE  (1952  All-America  Bronze  Medal  Winner) 


Our  thanks  to  Dr.  Robb  of  the  Vineland  Station,  Ontario,  Canada  for 
producing  Vinedale  Pepper.  It’s  so  superior  to  any  other  early  pepper 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  in  place  of  Harris'  Earliest, 
famous  for  over  30  years.  Vinedale  has  larger,  smoother  thick-fleshed 
fruits;  is  early  enough  to,  mature  a  good  crop  in  short-season  areas 
and  is  more  productive,  the  dwarf  bushy  vines  being  literally  oovered 
with  fruits  of  fine  quality. 

More  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our  new  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ash  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

26  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


— 19  52  CATALOG  now  Amchj 
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FOR  NEW  YORK  GRANGERS 


T 


HE  mighty  snowball  that  is  the 
annual  New  York  State 
Grange  -  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  baking  contest 
starts  rolling  this  month  and  won’t 
stop  rolling  until  the  finals  next  fall! 
It’s  to  be  a  Qinnamon  Rolls  Contest 
this  year,  and  we  predict  that  at  least 
2,500  dozen  rolls  will  be  baked  by 
5,000  Grangers  for  entry  in  the  contest. 
(That,  of  course,  doesn’t  count  all  the 
cinnamon  rolls  that  will  be  made  for 
practice  and  family  eating!) 

This  is  the  seventeenth  baking  con¬ 
test  to  be  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Grange  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  as  usual  there  will  be 
plenty  of  prizes,  fun,  and  excitement 
for  all  who  take  part  in  it.  If  you  be¬ 
long  to  a  New  York  State  Subordinate 
Grange,  you’re  eligible  to  enter  the 
contest,  and  the  score  card  on  this 
page  tells  you  exactly  what  the  judges 
will  be  looking  for.  It  was  prepared 
by  Miss  Lillian  Shaben,  Cornell  Uni¬ 


versity  food  specialist,  who  has  taught 
countless  women  in  this  state  how  to 
make  bread  and  rolls. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Scudder  of  Fleischmanns, 
N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  State  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee, 
and  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  will  have  the 
big  job  of  directing  the  contest.  Assist¬ 
ing  them  will  be  Mrs.  Charles  Arnold 
of  Bergen  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Wilmot  of 
Poolville,  members  of  the  State  Grange 
S.  &  H.  Committee;  also,  the  chairmen 
of  all  Pomona  and  Subordinate  S.  &  H. 
committees  in  the  state. 

Subordinate  Grange  elimination  con¬ 
tests  will  start  this  month. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  Each  contestant  must  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  New  York  State  Subordinate 
Grange.  All  Grange  members  (men 
and  women)  are  eligible,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  who  are  professional 
bakers. 


SCORE  CARD 


Perfect 

Score 


General  Appearance 
Size 
Shape 


5 

5 


urusi  . . . . . . 

Color 

Texture : 

a.  crisp 

b.  tender 

c.  smooth 

Thickness 

Crumb  . 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

5 

Lightness 

10 

..  Texture: 

25 

a.  fine  and 

uniform  grain 

10 

b.  elastic 

5 

c.  moist 

5 

d.  tender 

5 

Color 

5 

Uniform  distribution 

of  filling 

5 

Flavor  . 

Taste  and  odor  of  roll 

15 

Taste  and  odor  of  filling 

15 

TOTAL  . . . . . 


10 

15 


45 


30  ' 

100 


Judges 

Score 


STANDARDS  FOR  SCORING 

Each  contestant  will  enter  six  cinnamon  rolls  made  from  yeast  dough  and 
baked  in  muffin  tins  (size  of  each  muffin  tin  hole  about  2*4x3  inches  across 
the  top).  These  measurements  are  only  approximate.  Use  your  standard  size 
muffin  pans.  Do  not  use  frosting,  icing,  topping,  sugar  wash,  or  any  sticky 
coating  on  either  top  or  bottom  of  roll. 

SIZE:  Size  of  pan  is  not  so  important  as  quantity  of  dough  put  into  it.  Too 
small  a  quantity  results  in  a  thin,  flat  roll;  too  large  a  quantity  results  in 
a  roll  that  is  too  high  and  badly  shaped. 

SHAPE:  Round.  Uniform.  Top  evenly  rounded  above  rim  of  baking  pan. 

CRUST:  Top,  sides  and  bottom  of  roll  should  be  a  golden  brown,  as  nearly  uni¬ 
form  as  possible.  Sides  may  be  lighter  in  color.  ^To  unbaked  flour  should 
show.  Texture — tender,  crisp,  smooth  (not  bubbly  nor  lumpy).  Crust  as 
thin  as  possible. 

CRUMB  (inside  of  roll) :  Well  raised,  equally  light  throughout.  Grain  (cells) — 
small  and  uniform.  Elastic — springy  when  lightly  pressed,  not  solid  from 
too  much  flour,  and  not  doughy  from  being  underbaked.  Moist— slightly 
moist  (not  dried  out  from  too  much  flour  or  overbaking).  Tender — more 
tender  than  a  loaf  of  bread.  Color — characteristic  of  ingredients  used.  Fill¬ 
ing — should  be  evenly  distributed,  not  in  uneven  patches, 

FLAVOR:  Rolls  may  be  slightly  sweeter  than  standard  bread  flavor.  Odor  and 
taste  of  filling  and  of  roll  should  be  mild,  pleasing,  and  characteristic  of 
ingredients  used;  that  is,  there  should  be  no  suggestion  of  sourness  or 
other  undesirable  odor  or  flavor.  The  bread  flavor  should  be  evident,  as 
well  as  the  flavor  of  the  filling. 


2.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  6  cin¬ 
namon  rolls  made  from  yeast  dough 
and  baked  in  muffin  tins.  No  frosting, 
icing,  topping,  or  sugar  wash  is  al¬ 
lowed.  (See  Score  Card  on  this  page.) 

3.  Subordinate  Grange  winners  will 
compete  in  the  Pomona  contests,  and 
county  winners  will  compete  in  the  fi¬ 
nals  at  State  Grange  annual  session. 


Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei 


Prizes 

American  Agriculturist  will  award 
$100.00  to  State  Contest  winners,  as 
follows : 

First  . $25.00 

Second  .  20.00 

Third  .  15.00 

Fourth  . 1 .  10.00 

Fifth  .  5.00 

Sixth  .  3.00 

Seventh  .  2.00 

Eighth  to  27th,  $1.00  each  ..20.00 

New  York  State  Grange  will 
award  $159.00  in  entry  prizes  ($3.00 
each)  to  county  winners  taking  part 
in  the  finals  at  State  Grange  annual 
session  next  fall. 

Besides  these  cash  prizes,  valuable 
merchandise  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
both  State  and  County  winners  by 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers. 
Watch  for  the  announcement  of  these 
prizes  in  a  May  or  June  number  of 
American  Agriculturist.  Just  to  give 
you  an  idea^of  what  they  will  be,  here 
is  what  last  year’s  State  winner  of  the 
chocolate  cake  contest  took  home  with 
her: 

An  International  Harvester  Refrig¬ 
erator;  an  overnight  case  containing  11 
different  kinds  of  sugar  from  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.;  a  wicker  hatbox 
filled  with  chocolate  and  cocoa  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  Walter  Baker  Division 
of  the  General  Foods  Corporation;  5 
sacks  of  flour  from  Cooperative  GLF 
Exchange;  baking  powder,  Cocomalt, 
Swel,  cookbook  and  baking  charts  from 
R.  B.  Davis  Co.;  $2  in  cash  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.,  Certo  Division;  a 
case  of  quart  canning  jars  from  Hazel- 
Atlas  Glass  Co.;  and  a  25-lb.  sack  of 
flour  from  Robin  Hood  Flour  Co.  Nine 


Mrs.  Bruce  Scudder 

Working  together  as  directors  of  the 
contest  ore  Mrs.  Bruce  Scudder  (above), 
chairman  of  State  Grange  Service  and 
Hospitality  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hebei  (at  left),  home  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

other  contestants  got  cash  and  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes,  and  five  of  them  also 
received  a  grand  prize.  There  were  six 
grand  prizes  in  all,  and  in  addition  to 
the  refrigerator,  they  included  two 
table  model  radios  from  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  GLF  Exchange;  a  gas  range  (or 
any  combination)  from  Kalamazoo 
Stove  and  Furnace  Co.;  and  a  Speed 
Queen  Ironer  and  Washer  from  the 
Speed  Queen  Corporation. 

How  To  Conduct 
Focal  Contests 

The  following  suggestions  are  for 
chairmen  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
Subordinate  Grange  contests:  First, 
announce  the  Cinnamon  Rolls  contest 
at  your  next  meeting.  Give  a  score 
card  to  each  contestant  and  put  a  no¬ 
tice  in  your  local  paper  about  it.  (The 
score  cards  will  be  distributed  by  the 
members  of  the  State  Service  &  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committee  to  Pomona  and 
Subordinate  Committee  chairmen.) 

Arrange  with  local  merchants  for 
prizes,  and  choose  your  judges.  Have 
the  judges  score  entries  according  to 
standards  of  the  score  card.  On  contest 
night,  serve  the  rolls  as  refreshments 
— or  auction  them  off!  As  they  will  be 
unfrosted,  you  can  have  added  fun 
after  the  judging  by  having  a  frosting 
contest  for  some  of  the  Grange  broth¬ 
ers.  Provide  a  few  bowls  of  frosting, 
and  time  the  f rosters.  Give  a  prize  for 
speed  plus  a  good  job. 

American  Agriculturist  nopes 
that  every  Granger  will  take  part  in 
this  interesting  contest.  It  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  whether  or  not  you  know  how  to 
make  cinnamon  rolls.  You  can  learn! 
Some  of  the  top  winners  in  previous 
years  were  inexperienced  to  start  with. 
You’ll  have  lots  of  fun,  too;  and  if 
you’re  the  state  winner,  you’ll  get  the 
thrill  of  your  life! 


SEVENTEENTH  AMERICAN  AGRICIJLTIJR 1ST-GE ANGE  CONTEST 


Rooter  ^Gamble’s  tana,  New 


Specially  made  -for 


Prove  it  next  washday! 

New  CHEER  does  tough  washing  jobs  better— gets  clothes  cleaner , 
whiter,  in  hardest  water— than  any  kind  of  soap  you’ve  ever  used! 

For  CHEER’s  extra  washing  power  not  only  removes  grease  and 
graying  dirt  but  dulling  soap  film  as  well.  TRY  IT! 

Keep  Cheer  on  hand!  Get  the  Giant  Economy  Size  Package 


You’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it! 


New  CHEER  is  Procter  &  Gamble’s  latest — the  most 
exciting  washday  discovery  in  more  than  100  years! 
And  it’s  specially  made  to  do  “tough-job”  washing 
'tetter  than  any  kind  of  soap  you’ve  ever  used. 


Try  it  on  toughest  washing  jobs! 


©«»SI.  TMF  PROCTtft  ft  GAMBLE  COMPANY 

&HEBR  >•  TRADEMARK  OF  A  SPECIAL  ALL-PURPOSE  DETERGENT  MADS  BY  PROCTER  ft  GAMftlt 


Try  CHiiR's  New  Patented  Suds  for  “Tough-Job”  Washing! 


Wonderful  for  No-Rinse  washing,  too! 


u 


Double-Your-Money  Back... 

if  you  don’t  agree  that  new  CHEER  does 
“tough-job”  washing  better,  gets  clothes 
CLEANER,  WHITER  in  hardest  water — 
than  any  brand  of  soap  you  can  buy. 


See  how  greasy  overalls,  grimy  play  clothes,  hard- 
to-wash  shirt  collars  and  cuffs  come  really  clean 
in  hardest  water.  When  you  see  how  easily  CHEER 
suds  handle  dirtiest  clothes,  you’ll  see  why  new 
CHEER  gets  all  your  wash  so  wonderfully  clean! 


Safe  for  colors,  too! 

With  all  its  “tough-job”  washing  power,  new  CHEER 
is  safe  for  colored  washables,  kind  to  hands! 
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E .  R.  Eastman’s 
Newest  and 
Best  Novel 

"In  these  days  of  stark  real¬ 
ism  in  the  American  novel,  it  is 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  read  a 
book  such  as  'NO  DRUMS'  ...  It 
is  a  most  worthy  successor  to 
'Tough  5od,'  'The  Destroyers/ 
and  'The  Settlers/  " 

"It  is  heartily  recommended." 

— THE  ITHACA  JOURNAL 

"Ed  Eastman  has  done  another 
fine  job  ...  a  fascinating  story." 

— UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 


NO  DRUMS  takes  you  to  the  battle 
front,  but  it  is  mostly  about  the 
trials  and  loves  on  the  home  front 
during  the  Civil  War  .  .  .  It's  good 
reading  for  every  member  of  the 
family. 


Also  STILL  AVAILABLE: 

A  few  copies  of 

TOUCH  son 

and 

THE  SETTLERS 


ORDER  ONE,  TWO,  OR  ALL 
THREE  BOOKS  ON  THIS 
COUPON 


E.  R.  Eastman, 

American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367-hlD,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail,  prepaid, - copies  of 

NO  DRUMS,  - copies  of  TOUGH 

SOD,  and  - - copies  of  THE 

SETTLERS  at  $3  each.  I  enclose 

$ - in  full  payment. 

Name  - - 

(Please  Print) 

Address  — 

Mr.  Eastman  will  autograph  copies  on 
request. 


No.  2224.  Slimming  panel  lines, 
brief  ruffled  sleeves,  band  trim  con¬ 
tribute  youthful  charm  to  a  sew-easy 
cotton.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18,  3% 
yds.  35-in.  fabric,  with  4  y2  yds.  ric  rac. 

No.  2548.  A  cozy  robe  for  daughter; 
also,  an  apron-dress  with  handy  hem- 
line-cuff  "pocket!”  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4  and 
5.  Size  2,  apron,  1  y2  yds.  35-in.,  1  yd. 
binding.  Robe,  1%  yds.  35-in.,  *4  "yd. 
contrast. 

No.  2349.  Figure-flattering  coverall 
apron  plus  potholders!  Sizes  small, 
medium,  large,  extra  large.  Medium, 
2%  yds.  35-in.,  6%  yds.  binding.  Con¬ 
trast,  %yd.  35-in.  dark,  %  yd.  light 
fabric. 

No.  2610.  Unpressed  pleats  provide 


the  new  fullness  for  this  easy-to-make 
skirt  cut  in  only  three  pattern  pieces! 
Waist  sizes  22-32.  Size  28,  for  a  wide 
belted  or  narrow  belted  version,  2  yds. 
54-in. 

No.  2275.  Basic  three-piece  suit: 
shawl  collared  bolero-jacket,  simple 
skirt  in  four  gores,  coolie  collar  blouse. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18  suit,  3  yds. 
54-in.  The  blouse,  1  y2  yds.  35-in.  or  39- 
in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents  for 
our  Fashion  Book  which  has  attractive 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Along  the  South  Hill  Road  —  The  Coldest  Night 

By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 


IT’S  an  uneasy  kind  of  night,  the  kind 
of  night  when  I  get  up  for  all  sorts 
of  excuses — to  peek  at  Linda  and  pull 
the  covers  up  the  tiniest  bit,  to  pad  out 
to  the  kitchen  and  poke  one  more  stick 
of  wood  in  the  glowing  stove,  or  just 
to  turn  on  the  outside  light  and  look 
at  the  thermometer  again. 

Frost  spiders  are  weaving  their  silver 
webs  over  the  big  windows.  In  the 
morning  there  will  be  chill  and  beau¬ 
tiful  glimpses  into  some  strange  frozen 
never-never  land  before  the  warmth 
from  the  fires  and  the  rising  sun  erases 
the  picture. 

I  sneak  upstairs  to  look  in  at 
Brother,  sleeping,  in  a  huge  cocoon  of 
blankets.  Why  mothers  persist  in 
things  like  this  I  don’t  know.  If  he 
were  awake  he  would  resent  being 
babied. 

Pulling  the  curtains  a  little  tighter 
in  back  of  my  house  plants  may  not 


keep  them  from  being  nipped  by  the 
cold  but  I  do  it  anyhow. 

Tomorrow  the  radio  will  be  saying 
briskly  and  matter-of-factly,  “.  .  .  the 
coldest  night  of  the  year.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  started  dropping  at  six,  and 
fell  to  .  .  .” — but  tonight  the  cold  is  a 
live  and  frightening  thing. 

Cold  is  a  creature  who  pads  and  prowls 
Around  and  around  the  leaf-banked 
house. 

He  scratches  and  whines  at  the  kitchen 
door; 

He  breathes  through  cracks  too  small  for 
a  mouse. 

Toss  a  crust  of  warmth  through  the 
opened  door; 

Hear  his  frosty  growl;  see  his  white  ruff 
rise. 

He  snarls  and  leaps  at  your  wrists  and 
throat; 

He  will  get  us  all  if  the  red  fire  dies! 


i 

Rural  ■ 

Radio  i 
Network  J 

Sponsored  in  the  Interests  of  j 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of  I 
New  York  State. 

F  M  Radio  Programs  | 


FOR  FARMERS 

Weather 

6:35  a.m.  —  7:15  a.m. 
12:15  p.m.  —  6:15  p.m. 

Markets 

6:40  a.m.  —  7:10  a.m. 
11:05  a.m.  —  11:45  a.m. 
12:10  p.m.  —  12:20  p.m. 
6:10  p.m.  —  6:25  p.m. 

York  State  Farmer 

12:30  p.m. 

FOR  EVERYONE 
Fine  Music 

i 

from 

WQXR 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

s 

I 

I 


2:30  —  5:00  p.m. 
7:30  —  11:10  p.m. 

New  York  Times 9 
NEWS  on  the  HOUR 


Roads 

across  New  York  State  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania  Daily 
at  8:15  a.m. 

Profitable  Farming 
Pleasant  Listening 
on  these 


I 

I 

i 
I 
8 
8 
I 

RRN  Stations  g 

1 
E 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
i 

92.3  on  FM  Dial  ^ 

L _ J 


WHL.D-FM,  Niagara  Falls, 

98.5  on  FM  Dial 
WFNF,  Wethersfield, 

107.7  on  FM  Dial 
WHDL-FM,  Olean,  95.7  on  FM  Dial 
WVBT,  Bristol  Center, 

95.1  on  FM  Dial 
WHCU-FM,  Ithaca, 

97.3  on  FM  Dial 
WVCN,  DeFtuyter,  105.1  on  FM  Dial 
WWNY-FM,  Watertown, 

100.5  on  FM  Dial 
WMSA-FM,  Massena,  i 

105.3  on  FM  Dial 
WRUN-FM,  Utica-Rome, 

105.7  on  FM  Dial 
WVCV,  Cherry  Valley, 

101.9  on  FM  Dial 

WFLY,  Troy,  92.3  on  FM  Dial 
WHVA,  Poughkeepsie, 

101.7  on  FM  Dial 

WQAN-FM,  Scranton,  Pa., 

92.3  on  FM  Dial 
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Cookies  from  Home 

By  MABEL  HEBEL 


HE  day  that  I  spent  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  last  Septem¬ 
ber  happened  to  be  the  day 
that  cookies  were  featured  in 
the  State  Fair  Foods  Contest.  The 
judging  over,  all  of  the  cookies  were 
boxed  and  mailed  far  and  wide  to  boys 
and  girls  in  the  armed  services  whose 
names  had  been  sent  in  by  those  enter¬ 


ing  cookies  in  the  contest.  It  was  the 
Fair’s  “Cookies  From  Home”  project, 
and  each  box  was  carefully  packed 
with  an  attractive  assortment. 

One  of  those  boxes  went  to  PFC 
Russell  F.  Genter  of  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Korean  battlefront.  His  name  and 
address  had  been  sent  in  by  his  next- 
door  neighbor,  Mrs.  John  C.  Millard, 
with  her  entry  of  molasses  cookies. 
Mrs.  Millard,  who  though  80  years  old 
is  still  active  in  church,  DAR,  Garden 


Club,  and  other  community  affairs,  won 
a  blue  ribbon  with  her  cookies.  And 
besides  the  blue  ribbon,  the  mail 
brought  her  this  letter  from  “Some¬ 
where  in  Korea” : 

“Dear  M^s.  Millard: 

“Just  a  few  lines  to  say  thanks  a  lot  for 
the  box  of  cookies.  They  were  wonderful. 
Gosh,  just  think,  I’m  10,000  miles  from 
home  and  I  get  a  box  of  cookies  from  my 
next-door  neighbor !  I  wish  I  could  be 
back  there  so  I  could  thank  you  in 
person,  but  I’ll  do  that  when  I  get  home. 
That  won’t  be  for  a  while,  as  we  have  to 
serve  nine  months  over  here. 

“I’ve  been  in  Korea  for  two  months 
now  and  have  been  to  church  every  Sun¬ 
day  but  one.  I’d  have  gone  that  Sunday 
but  we  were  in  combat  with  the  Reds. 
The  Chaplain  is  a  real  brave  man.  He 
comes  up  to  the  front  so  we  boys  won’t 
miss  church. 

“This  is  a  pretty  country,  all  hills  and 
mountains,  but  the  war  has  ruined  all  the 
homes  and  cities  in  Korea.  All  you  see 
are  mountains  and  rice  paddys.  They 
raise  a  lot  of  rice  and  sugar  cane  over 
here. 

“Well,  I’ve  got  to  close  now.  I  hope 
you’re  feeling  fine — and  thanks  an  awful 
lot  for  the  box  of  cookies.  Maybe  some 
day  I  can  repay  you.  I  hope  so.  Now 
take  good  care  of  yourself. 

Your  friend, 

Russell  F.  Genter,  PFC” 

Very  likely,  every  box  of  cookies 
that  was  packed  and  mailed  out  from 
the  New  York  State  Fair  last  Septem¬ 
ber  was  a  joyful  surprise  to  the  one 
who  received  it,  and  brought  a  measure 
of  "serendipity”  to  the  sender,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Millard.  “You  can  hardly 
imagine,”  she  says,  “my  great  sur¬ 
prise  when  I  was  notified  that  my  cook¬ 
ies  had  won  a  blue  ribbon.  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  winder,  and  now  I  have 
the  Blue  Ribbon  displayed  on  my  wall, 
and  Russell’s  letter.  The  ‘Cookies  From 
Home’  contest  was  a  really  wonderful 
idea.” 

I  think  so,  too,  and  I  hope  that  the 
New  York  State  Fair  will  repeat  it  this 
fall! 


Grange  Member  is  Top  Cook 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


Mrs.  Bruce  Scudder  is  a  busy 
homemaker,  an  active  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
— and  finds  time  to  be  a  prize¬ 
winning  cook  as  well!  Last  year 
she  entered  her  very  first  cook¬ 
ing  competition  and  won  15 
prize  ribbons — all  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  She  also  won 
a  loving  cup  for  one  of  the  day’s 
best  entries. 

Mrs.  Scudder  loves  to  cook 
and  prepares  many  special 
dishes  at  her  home  in  Fleisch- 
manns,  New  York.  And  like  so 
many  top  cooks,  she  has  lots  of 


praise  for  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  wonderfully 
easy  to  use,”  she  says.  “The 
way  it  dissolves  so  quickly  and 
rises  so  fast.” 

What  could  be  more  satisfy¬ 
ing,  more  delicious  than  good¬ 
ies  made  with  yeast!  They’re 
so  wholesome  and  nourishing, 
too.  When  you  bake  at  home, 
use  yeast.  And  use  the  best 
— Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  It  dissolves  in  a  jiffy  and 
rises  so  fast . . .  gives  you  grand 
results  always.  Get  this  handy 
Dry  Yeast  today. 


* 

How  to  Water  House  Plants 


By  Alfred  W.  Boicourt 


I  FIND  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death  of  house  plants  to  be  lack  of 
water  in  the  soil.  The  best  intentions 
on  your  part  are  not  enough,  for  a 
plant  left  one  day  without  water  may 
die.  If  it  doesn’t  die,  its  vigor  may  be 
reduced  so  it  is  worthless  or  extremely 
susceptible  to  red  spider  mite.  One 
must  develop  a  definite  schedule  for 
watering  house  plants.  Unless  this  is 
done,  you  will  inevitably  join  the  group 
who  have  this  magical  excuse: 

‘Plants  do  not  grow  for  me.” 

Watering  plants  correctly  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  When  once  you  have  acquired  the 
knack,  there  are  many  plants  you  can 
grow  successfully  at  home.  Watering  a 
plant  every  day  with  the  same  amount 
of  water  regardless  of  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  soil,  makes  you  as  guilty 
as  the  person  that  occasionally  forgets. 
Also  there  is  “Meticulous  Sue”  who 
adds  only  a  thimbleful  of  water  to  the 
soil  so  it  won’t  run  out  the  bottom  of 
the  container  on  to  her  valuable  table 
or  shelf.  Some  of  these  are  examples 
of.  “slow  death”  to  plants. 

I  might  explain  myself  a  bit  more  on 
that  point.  An  ordinary  saucer  can  be 
placed  under  a  pot  do  catch  excess 
water.  This  method  has  the  advantage 
over  a  jardiniere  because  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  soil  becoming  water- 
fogged. 

An  indoor  gardener  that  touches  her 
fingers  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  of 
each  pot,  each  day  to  see  if  it  needs 
water,  can  grow  plants  in  pots,  saucers, 
cans,  jardinieres  or  what  have  you. 
Large  plants  that  are  heavy  drinkers, 


like  poinsettias,  geraniums,  or  be¬ 
gonias,  should  have  their  soil  checked 
twice  a  day  rather  than  just  once. 

Plants  that  have  shallow  rooting  sys¬ 
tems,  or  those  that  might  be  injured  by 
adding  water  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
should  be  watered  from  beneath.  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  is  one  of  these  plants  that 
benefits  from  sub-irrigation.  Finally,  it 
is  very  important  to  use  water  the 
same  temperature  as  the  air  for  your 
African  Violet.  This  is  also  true  for  all 
other  house  plants,  though  some  may 
take  longer  to  show  injury  from  appli¬ 
cations  of  cold  water. 

—  A.  a.  — 

>KW  YEAR  WISH 

By  Elaine  V.  Emans 

With  new  beginnings  in  your  larger 
matters, 

May  there  be  time  for  each  familiar  small 
Thing  you  have  loved,  from  oriole  that 
scatters 

Notes  golden-orange  as  his  own  breast, 

to  all 

The  other  dear  innumerable  pleasures 
You  find  in  earth  itself  around  the  year. 
May  letters,  friends'  hellos  by  which  one 
measures 

The  cheer  of  certain  days,  be  welcomed 
here 

As  in  the  other  years,  may  space  be  had 
Between  the  serious  thoughts  for  laugh¬ 
ter's  lightness. 

And  no  day  be  too  dull  for  you  to  add 
Some  small  new  loveliness  to  it,  some 
brightness 

You  had  not  quite  expected,  or  some  still 
Blue  hour  of  peace  upon  a  starlit  hill. 


A  TO  t°Ufr 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  AA-10,Hoboken,  N.  J. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  is  time  well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  informed  on 
new  things  on  the  market,  what  to 
buy  at  what  price  and  where  to  go 
to  get  what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad”  be  sure  to  mention 

American 

Agriculturist 


Save  $2.00  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  plain  syrup — a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Mix  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  with  1  cup 
of  water.  No  cooking!  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2y2  ounces 
of  Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill 
up  with  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full 
pint  of  wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due 
to  colds.  It  makes  a  real  saving  because  it 
gives  you  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  Never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  medicine.  Swiftly,  you 
feel' it  taking  hold.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  makes  breathing  easy. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most 
reliable,  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  READY-TOUSE  PINEX! 


SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 


I  Cortland  Apple  $1.00 

T  Bartlett  Pear  $1.25 

1  Montmorency  Cherry  $1.25 

1  Fellemburg  Prune  $1.25 

1  Hale  Haven  Peach  $1.00 


The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

2  yr,  trees,  4  to  6  ft.  None  better  grown.  Catalog  m 
request.  Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  V6ry  reasenaN* 
prices 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wilson  R.F.D.  2  New  York 

42  Years  of  Quality  &  Service 
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Some  More  Snow 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 
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blizzard.  “Must  be  he’s  got  something  “No,”  asserted  the  local  scientist,  “it 
crossways  in  his  gizzard  this  morn-  isn't  up  to  last  winter’s  big  storm  by 
ing‘" 


Presently  Fisher  emerged  from  the 
barn  and  followed  the  windings  of  his 
tunnel  to,  the  back  door  of  the  farm¬ 
house.  Entering,  he  swept  the  loose 


three  inches,  and  nine  years  ago,  the 
fourteenth  of  January — ,”  his  voice 
trailed  off  in  a  'monotonous  and  indis 
tinguishable  blah,  blah,  blah,  as  twen¬ 
ty  receivers  came  down  off  their  hooks 


( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 

ACOB  FISHER  painfully  toiled  him  anything  but  what  he’s  seen  worse 
around  the  end  of  the  cow  barn,  or  better!” 

grunting  and  muttering  to  him-  He  went  into  the  barn  to  finish  his 
self  and  occasionally  pausing  to  morning  chores,  interrupted  by  hours 
straighten  up  and  look  back  at  the  of  shoveling.  When  he  came  out  it  was 

tunnel  he  had  excavated  through  the  to  find  that  Jarvis  had  made  a  return 

snow.  More  accurately  it  was  a  dry  trip,  plowing  a  furrow  in  the  other 

canal  rather  than  a  tunnel;  a  sort  of  track  of  the  road  and  making  a  pass-  „i ,  .  .  .  .  , 

inglorious  Culebra  Cut,  too  narrow  but  able  pathway  for  a  team  and  convey-  t  v  11  ?,,S1^  ieie  an  no  husbands  retieatmg  form.  After  a 

almost  deep  enough  to  admit  the  pas-  ance.  Presently,  there  was  a  creaking  UC1  e  §10Un  •  pi  olonged  search  the  handspike,  a 

sage  of  a  battleship  of  the  line.  and  rattle  beyond  the  knoll  to  the  ^  insane  rage  flashed  in  the  stout  hickory  stick  five  feet  long,  was 

“Dodblast-  it-”  he  growled  as  he  north,  and  topping  the  rise  the  milk  f{™r’s  eyes,  and  his  hands  opened  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  skidway, 

placed  a  hand  upon  hfs  aching  back  team,  f°ur  horses  strong,  wallowed  and  shut  convulsively.  Then,  as  if  con-  and  armed  with  it  the  farmer  plunged 

“seems  as  if  I’d  dug  half  a  mile  now!  through  the  partially  broken  drifts.  trolling  himself  by  an  effort,  he  turned,  recklessly  into  the  snow,  wallowed 


snow  from  his  feet,  crossed  the  room  and  as  many  agriculturists  attempted 

to  indulge  in  the  celebrated  rural  sport 
of  “listening  in.” 

Fisher’s  receiver  slammed  hard 
against  the  telephone  box.  “That  settles 
it!”  he  hissed  under  his  breath.  “I’ll 
fix  the  next  man  that’s  seen  more 
snow,  if  I  can  find  that  there  handspike 
I  left  out  by  the  skidway!” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Jacob?”  queried 
his  wife  anxiously.  “The  note  for  feed 
hasn’t  come  due,  has  it?” 

She  was  answered  with  a  bear-like 
growl  as  the  door  banged  after  her 


to  the  kitchen,  pumped,  drew  and  im¬ 
bibed  half  a  dipperful  of  water,  and 
clearing  his  throat  addressed  his  wife 
in  a  hopeful  manner.  * 

“Awful  storm  last  night,  .Mabel,” 
he  said.  “I  think  the  snow’s  the  deep¬ 
est  it’s  ever  been  since  we  lived  here.” 

“I  thought  it  was  too,  till  I  went  out 
and  measured  it  with  the  broomstick,” 
replied  Mrs.  Fisher.  “  ’Twas  just  up  to 
the  brushy  part,  by  the  back  door  of 
the  woodshed.  Two  years  ago  in  that 
big  February  storm  I  could  push  the 


and  there’s  five  rod  yet  to  go.  Four  Fisher  half-dragged,  half-carried  his 
feet  deep  on  the  level  where  she  ain't  cans  out  through  the  narrow  pathway 


drifted  any,  and  I’ll  bet  the  chicken 
house  windows  is  buried  clean  out  of 
sight!” 

Resuming  his  labors  he  slowly  turn¬ 
ed  the  corner  of  the  barn  and  dug  on¬ 
ward  to  the  end  of  the  henhouse,  where 
he  paused  again  to  ease  his  aching 
muscles.  “Not  a  one  of  ’em  £tirrin’ 
yet,”  he  grumbled,  after  listening  in- 


he  had  dug  to  his  milkhouse.  “Well, 
boys,”  he  greeted  as  the  rig  drew  up, 
“don’t  this  beat  all?  I’ll  bet  neither  of 
ye  ever  see  anything  like  it  in  your 
born  days!” 

“Back  in  ’88,”  asserted  the  older  of 
the  two  drivers  of  the  milk  team, 
“there  was  a  storm  that  buried  New 
York  City  halfway  to  the  tops  of  the 


ground  his  heel  into  the  oilcloth  mat¬ 
ting,  plunged  out  of  the  door  and  slam¬ 
med  it  violently  behind  him.  For  an 
hour  he  worked  around  the  barns, 
grumbling,  growling  and  muttering  to 


waist  deep  the  full  length  of  the  house 
and  door-yard,  and  took  position  behind 
a  maple  tree  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

“I’ll  fix  ’em!”  he  muttered,  insanely. 
“The  next  jasper  that  comes  by  here 


tently  for  a  moment.  “Not  a  crow  n’r  skyscrapers.  ’Tweren’t  quite  so  heavy 
a  cluck,  and  by  this  time  yesterday  here,  but  ’twas  bad  enough  so  this 
they’d  laid  nine  eggs  and  there  was  would  be  like  an  April  fftirry  compar- 


four  more  pullets  on  the  nests.  They’d 
stick  onto  them  roosts  and  wait  for 
daylight  until  rump  o;  doom,  if  some¬ 
body  didn’t  dig  ’em  out.  Gad-durn  a 
fool  hen,  anyway,  and  gad-burn  a  fool 


ed  to  it.  You  ought  to  remember  that 
blizzard,  Jake,  don’t  ye?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  snarled  Jacob,  “nor 
nobody  else!  This  is  the  dangdest, 
cussedest,  worst  storm  there’s  been  in 


tells  about  ’88  or  ’95  or  eighteen  hun-  cognition.  “Hello,  this  Sturdevant’s  ? 
dred  ’n’  one  is  a  danged  fool,  and  just  Can  I  talk  with  the  boss  a  minute?  from  under  a  ragged  cap  It 


wants  to  blab  and  show  off  how  smart  Hello,  that  you,  Charley?  What  did 
he  is!”  you  make  out  with  the  snow  measure- 

He  turned  and  plunged  through  his  ment  this  morning?” 


tunnel  towards  the  barn,  like  a  rabbit 
into  a  hole  under  a  root.  The  team¬ 
sters  gazed  after  him  in  astonishment. 
“Wonder  what  in  tunket  is  the  matter 
with  the  old  crab?”  said  the  man  who 


“Twenty-six  and  three-fourths  inch¬ 
es,”  replied  the  voice  over  the  wire. 
“Heaviest  there’s  been  this  year,  so 
far.” 

“Heaviest  this  year?  I’ll  bet,  by 


had  spoken  of  the  great  New  York  ginger,  it’s  the  heaviest  in  fifty  years! 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


Spud  Gets  In  Shape 


man  that’ll  stick  in  this  cussed  climate  a  hundred  years,  and  anybody  that  he  answered  the  telephone  central’s  re- 
a  minute  after  the  first  of  October!” 

Still  grumbling  to  himself,  he  clear¬ 
ed  the  doorway  and,  extending  his  la¬ 
bors  to  the  glazed  side  of  the  building, 
succeeded  after  a  time  in  letting  in 
light  at  two  of  the  windows.  Then 
back  tracking  through  his  roofless  tun¬ 
nel  he  came  ’round  the  barn  to  note 
for  the  first  time  that  morning,  other 
life  than  his  own  astir  in  the  drifts. 

Henry  Jarvis  was  coming  down  the 
road  with  his  big  Clydesdale  team 
hitched  to  a  pair  of  lumber  sleds.  At 
the  back  of  the  front  “bob”  and  at¬ 
tached  to  it  in  line  with  the  right-hand 
runner  was  a  heavy  plow,  its  mold- 
board  extended  to  a  four-foot  length 
with  a  section  of  hardwood  plank  se¬ 
curely  wired  and  bolted  on.  The  driver 
sat  upon  the  bolster  of  the  rear  sled, 
grasping  the  plow  handles  to  hold  the 
implement  to  its  work,  and  steadying 
the  team  by  leaning  backward  into  the 
loop  of  reins  which  passed  .in  orthodox 
fashion  around  his  shoulders.  Slowly, 
calmly,  step  by  step  and  sinking  al¬ 
most  to  their  shoulders  with  every 
yard  of  advance,  the  big  horses  ad¬ 
vanced  tli  rough  the  drifts  while  the 
improvised  snow  plow  turned  a  narrow 
but  deep  furrow  off  the  bed  of  the 
highway. 

“Steady,  boys!”  exhorted  the  team¬ 
ster  as  the  Clydesdales  came  upon  an 
intersection  of  Fisher’s  path  with  the 
road.  “What  you  been  doin’  here,  Jake, 
tryin’  to  dig  out  a  woodchuck  this 
morning?” 

“By  George  Harry,”  replied  Jacob, 
ignoring  the  inquiry,  “I’ll  bet  it’s  three 
foot  deep  on  top  of  the  old  snow  right 
where  your  horses  are  standin’.  Ever 
remember  anything  like  this?” 

“Pretty  bad,”  agreed  the  teamster, 

“but  back  in  nineteen-three,  I  think  it 
was,  we  had  a  storm  that  would  make 
this  look  like  summer.  Couldn’t  get 
the  cows  out  o’  the  barn  in  three  days.” 


He  passed  on,  and  Fisher  glowered 
after  him.  “Gad-durn  him,”  muttered 
Jacob,  “I  might  ’a’  knowed  he’d  say 
something  like  that!  Never  can  teil 


himself,  and  stumbling  from  one  task  a-singin’  that  gad-durned  song  won’t 
to  another  as  if  only  half  conscious  of  never  sing  another!” 

“What  you  doing  out  there  by  that 
tree?”  called  his  wife  from  the  front 
door.  “Why  don’t  you  finish  up  your 
work  and  get  ready  for  dinner?” 

There  was  no  reply.  The  farmer  was 
crouched  over  with  the  handspike  hid¬ 
den  at  his  side,  in  the  attitude  of  a  cat 
meditating  advance  upon  a  ground- 
sparrow.  Over  the  rise  beyond  the 
horsebarn  another  rig  was  coming 
slowly — an  old,  old  horse,  white  as  the 
snow  he  trod,  and  an  old,  old,  “pung” 
sled  of  the  vintage  of  1860,  and  an  old, 
old,  man,  with  long  gray  whiskers  and 
wisps  of  silver  hair  that  curled  out 


his  surroundings.  At  last  he  threw  a 
pitchfork  into  a  corner  of  the  drive¬ 
way,  tossed  an  empty  swill  pail  onto 
the  straw  mow,  and  started  again  to¬ 
wards  the  house. 

“I’ll  try  ’em  once  more,”  he  declared. 
“I’ll  give  ’em  one  more  chance,  and 
then  look  out!  I’ll  phone  to  Charley 
Sturdevant  for  his  snow  measures.  He’s 
kept  the  record  for  twenty  years.” 


‘Gimme  six-eight-party-four-two,” 


was 

“Grandpa”  Wheeler,  past  ninety,  but 
still  agile  enough  to  make  a  nuisance 
of  himself  by  getting  out  on  the  block¬ 
ed  roads  where  there  was  not  room  for 
anyone  to  pass  him  and  his  superan¬ 
nuated  outfit. 

“I  most  wish’t  it  had  been  somebody 
else,”  growled  Fisher  to  himself.  “I 
hate  to  make  an  example  of  that  poor 
old  cuss,  but  here  goes!” 

He  stepped  out  into  the  road  and 
grasped  the  white  horse  by  the  bit. 
“What  d’  ye  think  of  this,  grandpa?” 
he  shouted.  “Did  you  ever  see  as  much 
snow  on  the  ground  as  there  is  now?” 

“What’s  that?”  quavered  grandpa, 
as  he  leaned  forward  and  pulled  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  moth-eaten  coat  collar  down 
off  one  ear. 

“I  say,  did  ye.  ever  see  the  snow  as 
deep  as  this  before?” 

“Never,”  the  old  man  mumbled. 
“Never,  an’  I  can  recollict  back  more’n 
seventy-seven  years.  There  ain’t  been 
no  such  storm  here  since  the  country 
was  settled,  and  I  don’t  believe  they 
had  anything  to  beat  it  in  the  old  Injun 
times.  It’s  just  like  we  read  about  in 
Rooshy  and  Siberia!” 

,  Slowly,  the  mad  light  faded  from 
Jake  Fisher’s  eyes.  He  cast  the  hand¬ 
spike  into  the  snow  by  the  buried  stone 
wall  and  waded  past  the  horse  to  a  po¬ 
sition  beside  the  sleigh.  “Going  to  town 
after  tobacco?”  he  inquired. 

“Yes,”  answered  grandpa.  “Got  clean 
out,  and  ain’t  had  a  smoke  since  yis- 
tiddy  noon.” 

“Here,”  said  Jacob,  proffering  a  tin 
can,  “fill  up  your  pipe,  and  take  what’s 
left  to  last  you  till  you  get  to  the 
store.  Say,  you  wait  just  a  minute  and 
I’ll  fetch  my  big  robe  to  put  over  ye. 
Looks  to  me  as  if  that  old  blanket 
didn’t  have  much  warmth  in  it.  You 
can  throw  the  robe  out  by  the  barn 
door  there,  when  you  come  back.” 

And  as  grandpa  drove  on,  the  fann¬ 
er  took  passage  through  his  model  of 
Culebra  Cut,  whistling  a  melody  of 
that  moment  popular  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  obsolete  on  Broadway  at  the 
close  of  the  Spanish- American  War. 
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HEAVY-DUTY  ROTARY 


Tillit 


You'll  do  more  work  and  get  a  better  job 
with  your  present  tractor  by  hooking  on 
a  SEAMAN  Rotary  Tillit.  Shock  Resilience 
and  Friction  Clutching  of  individual  tine 
plates  plus  rugged  construction  keeps  you 
working  through  the  toughest  jobs.  Degree 
of  tilth  easily  varied.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  us  today. 


‘PRICED  AS  LOW  AS  MOST  CONVENTIONAL 
TILLAGE  TOOLS. 


PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 

iuthorize^Distributorl 
600  5th  AvTHphone  II56| 
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Red  Rid* 

IVIRBHAr,n® 


STRAWBtWN 


Red  Rich  (Plant  Patent  993)  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  everbearer.  Berries  are  large, 
honey-sweet  and  bright  red  all  through. 

A  very  heavy  bearer  from  June  through 
October.  A  strong  grower,  good  plant 
maker  and  disease  resistant.  A  wonderful 
strawberry  for  the  home  garden  or  com¬ 
mercial  plantings.  Unsurpassed  for  freez¬ 
ing, 

12  strong  plants  $2.95;  25  $5.00;  50-$8.5O; 
too-$15.00;  250-$32.5O  postpaid 
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KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

57  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots  $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants  $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  $1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry  $2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 
Catalog  on  request.  It  contains  a  splendid  assortment 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wilson  R.F.D.  2  New  York 

42  Years  of  Qualify  &  Service 


VIOLIN,  BOW  &  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 


Yours  with  Instructions,  for  selling  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at 
!  5c  per  packet  and  remitting  per  catalog.  Get  Bonus  of 
•it- page  2-color  Diary,  no  charge.  Send  for  40  pkts.  seeds 
TODAY.  We  trust  you.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

UNCASTER  COUNTY  SEEK  CO.,  Station  i6i.  Paradise,  Pa- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Allen’s  1962  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


1 1  Evargreert  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


N.  Y.  Farm  Conference  Board 
Stresses  Truck  Taxes  and  Ole© 


ECAUSE  it  has  based  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  facts  and 

_  because  it  has  not  asked  for 

special  privileges  for  farmers, 
the  New  York  State  Conference  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  has  been  un¬ 
usually  successful  in  getting  its  farm 
legislative  program  adopted  in  past 
years. 


One  of  the  items  in  this  year’s  leg¬ 
islative  program  which  was  presented 
to  Governor  Dewey  late  in  December 
concerns  license  fees  for  farm  trucks. 
In  the  closing  days  of  last  spring’s 
legislative  session,  a  law  was  enacted 
changing  the  basis  of  licensing  trucks 
from  80  cents  per  cwt.  unloaded,  to  50 
cents  per  cwt.  of  the  weight  of  the 
truck  and  maximum  load.  This  will  in¬ 
crease  the  average  cost  of  licensing 
New  York  State  farm  trucks  by  about 
55  per  cent.  On  the  ground  that  farm 
trucks  were  already  paying  too  heavily 
on  a  ton-mile  basis,  the  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  recom¬ 
mends  a  change  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
meets. 


Present  truck  licenses  are  good  until 
February  1.  If  the  law  is  not  amended 
by  that  time,  a  request  will  be  made 
that  a  refund  be  made  to  farmers  in 
accordance  with  the  amended  law. 


Tell  Your  Legislators 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  cost  of 
the  license  for  your  truck,  get  in  touch 
with  your  State  Senator  and  Assembly- 
man  immediately  and  point  out  to  him 
why  the  fee  of  50  cents  per  cwt.  on 
gross  weight  of  truck  is  unfair  to 
farmers. 

Another  Conference  Board  recom¬ 
mendation  which  has  received  some 
publicity  is  a  recommendation  that 
there  be  no  change  in  the  New  York 
State  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  yel¬ 
low  oleo.  Governor  Dewey  has  dis¬ 
agreed  with  this  recommendation.  It  is 
probable  also  that  the  “colored  oleo” 
matter  will  be  settled  in  this  year’s 
legislature,  and  here  again  you  should 
let  your  representatives  in  the  State 
Legislature  know  how  you  feel  about 
it.  They  will  get  plenty  of  letters  and 
telegrams  from  consumers,  and  con¬ 
sumer  opinion  is  likely  to  prevail  un¬ 
less  they  get  plenty  of  expression  from 
dairymen. 

Welfare 

The  Conference  Board  recommends 
legislation  to  permit  counties  to  make 
welfare  lists  public.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  against  the  idea  that  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  charity  is  a  private  mat¬ 
ter  and  that  those  who  get  it  should 
be  protected  against  criticism  from 
their  neighbors.  Probably  the  fact  that 
some  relief  recipients  have  abused  this 
privilege  is  responsible  for  this  grow¬ 
ing  sentiment. 

Here  briefly  are  some  of  the  other 
recommendations  of  the  Conference 
Board  which  make  up  the  1952  legis¬ 
lative  program: 

Stating  that  expenditures  for  re¬ 
search  in  education  are  investments  in 
better  living,  it  is  recommended  that 
appropriations  be  made  for  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering  Building  and 
greenhouses  at  Cornell  and  a  food  pro¬ 
cessing  building  at  Geneva. 

Stating  that  the  present  level  of 
highway  funds  will  be  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Legislature  appropriate  all  of  the  funds 
derived  fi’om  motor  fuel  or  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  taxes  or  their  equivalent  for  use 
on  highways. 

Higher  indemnities  were  recommend¬ 
ed  for  animals  that  die  as  a  result  of 
being  bitten  by  rabid  animals.  Present 
indemnities  are  $150  for  grade  cows 
and  $250  for  purebreds. 

It  is  recommended  that  farmers  be 


allowed  to  take  fish  without  restric¬ 
tion,  from  ponds  which  have  no  out¬ 
let  or  inlet  to  public  waters,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  pond  is  part  of  the 
farm  and  should  be  managed  by  its 
owner. 

Deer  have  become  numerous  in  many 
areas  and  the  Conference  Board  recom¬ 
mends  an  amendment  to  add  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Washington,  Columbia,  Dutch¬ 
ess,  Putnam,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  and 
Westchester  to  those  where  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commissioner  may  declare 
an  open  season  on  either  antlered  or 
antlerless  deer. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  tempo¬ 
rary  Legislative  Commission  on  Agri¬ 
culture  study  the  possibilities  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  market  authority  to  operate  a 
modem  produce  market  in  the  metro- 


STRAW  VOTE 

Have  you  made  your'*  choice  of 
the  man  you  would  personally  like 
to  see  as  president  of  the  United 
States?  Read  page  10  and  then  send 
in  your  vote  to  Jim  Hall,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


politan  area.  Reasons  for  the  recom¬ 
mendation  include  the  congestion  and 
the  wastefulness  of  the  present  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  market,  and  the  belief 
that  the  construction  of  a  new  termin¬ 
al  market  is  too  large  a  financial  bur¬ 
den  for  New  York  City  alone. 

"Farmers’  Markets” 

Among  other  recommendations  are: 

A  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  name 
“Farmers’  Market”  to  actual  produc¬ 
ers;  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Markets  Law  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
so-called  Louisville  Plan  for  paying 
dairymen  for  their  milk  (briefly  this 
would  permit  withholding  small  sums 
during  flush  months  and  paying  them 
out  during  the  months  of  shortage  to 
encourage  more  even  production 
throughout  the  year) ;  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  enter  into  State  compacts 
with  other  states  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed;  that  motor  vehicle  owners  be  re¬ 
quired  to  prove  financial  responsibility 
before  securing  an '  automobile  license; 
that  additional  food  inspectors  be  hired 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

In  presenting  the  legislative  program 
the  Conference  Board  stated: 

“Our  major  concern  centers  around 
our  keeping  America  strong  under  an 
economic  system  which  has  permitted 
our  nation  to  become  the  greatest  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  the  greatest  industrial 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 

“We  are  alarmed  about  the  many  so¬ 
cialistic  trends  which  have  crept  into 
government  at  various  levels;  for  such 
trends,  if  continued,  pave  the  way  for 
socialistic  government  and  communis¬ 
tic  infiltration. 

“The  fundamental  purpose  of  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  that  of  creating  and 
maintaining  an  environment  in  which 
individual  freedom  and  opportunity 
are  paramount,  in  contrast  with  gov¬ 
ernment  attempting  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people.” 

—  A. A.  — 

DoXEUF  HEARS  ItfltAI 
RADIO  NETWORK 

Donald  DeNeuf  has  been  named 
Manager  of  the  Rural  Radio  Network 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  a 
number  of  farm  organizations  and 
which  owns  a  number  of  stations  blan¬ 
keting  New  York  State.  Its  main  office 
is  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  will  succeed 
Michael  Hanna  who  is  also  Manager  of 
WHCU,  and  to  which  station  he  will 
now  give  his  entire  time. 
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Nearly  all  leading  rodenticides  today 
contain  warfarin.. .because  warfarin 
is  the  most  effective  rat  and  mouse 
killer  known  to  science. 

When  you  buy  any  rodenticide  it 
will  pay  you  to  be  sure  it  contains 
warfarin.  Look  for  it  under  different 
brand  names  (complete  or  in  form 
ready  to  mix)  at  drug,  hardware, 
feed,  seed,  department  stores. 

Use  warfarin  first  for  protection 
that  will  last. 

warfarin 

U.  S.  Patent  No.  2,425,578 
Another  REWARD  of  RESEARCH  From 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Madison  •  Wisconsin 

FREE  BULLETINS  ON  REQUEST...WRITE  DEPT.  AA 


HOW  TO  GROW 


•  a  booklet  for 


,0 tomato  specialists 
by  a  tomato  expert. 


Many  New  Jersey  farmers 
grossed  over  $5  00.  per 
acre  of  tomatoes  in  1951. 
They  used  the  program 
outlined  in  this  book.  You 
can  increase  your  produce 
tion,  raise  your  quality  and 
harvest  an  earlier  crop  if 
you  read  and  follow"How 
To  Grow  BetterTomatoes" 
Send  for  your  free  copy. 


fftl 

WANTED:—  7ema&€A 

Name . 

Post  Office . State . 

Route . Box  No...i,.. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES,  CO. 

Vincentown,  New  Jersey 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  #o»  price  list  and  samples 

■  nr  ill  a  a  rv  t  C  ^  Washington  St. 
ATWOODS  Binghamton,  N.  X. 
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SVNNYGABLES NOTES 


NY  operating  farmer  knows 
that  he  is  in  a  business  that 
is  a  constant  challenge  to  his 
ingenuity,  energy,  and  judg¬ 
ment.  No  one  ever  reaches  the  point 
where  he  can  honestly  say  his  farm 
is  yielding  the  absolute  maximum  it  is 
capable  of  producing.  Half  the  fun  of 
farming  is  seeking  new  ways  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  resources  Mother  Nature  has 
made  available. 

This  fall,  however,  1  heard  a  very 
successful  business  executive  from  a 
large  city  question  indirectly  whether 
farming  is  challenge  enough  for  a 
very  capable  young  fellow.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arose  at  a  meeting  of  sales  exe¬ 
cutives.  As  part  of  the  program,  a 
young  Future  Farmer  of  America 
member  spoke  to  the  group  about  FFA 
work  and  his  achievement  of  the 
American  Farmer  Degree.  He  did  a 
terrific  job  of  handling  the  subject. 
He  was  easily  the  best  speaker  of  the 
day,  and  impressed  everyone  with  his 
capability.  In  fact,  he  was  offered  a 
sales  job  right  on  the  spot,  despite 
his  lack  of  years. 

Remarking  on  his  refusal  of  the 
job,  the  big  city  executive  said:  “That 
boy’s  really  going  places.  You  won’t 
see  him  on  the  farm  much  longer.  He’s 
too  smart  and  wide  awake  to  stick  out 
there  in  the  country.  What  a  terrific 
salesman  he’ll  make!” 

I  jumped  into  the  conversation 
to  explain  that  the  big  farm  the  boy 
was  operating  almost  alone,  was  job 
enough  for  anyone — and  that  a  lesser 
man  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  go 
of  it.  Try  as  I  did,  though,  I  couldn’t 
get  over  the  point  that  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  this  high  school  train¬ 
ed  boy  needed  every  bit  of  the  fire  he 
had  demonstrated.  I  granted  that  the 
fellow  would  do  lots  of  things  on  the 
outside.  He  would  be  active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  probably  would  make 
a  mark  in  farm  organization  work — 
and  might  even  run  other  businesses 
on  the  side.  But,  I  explained,  his  base 
would  always  be  his  farm. 

The  disturbing  thing  was  that  farm¬ 
ing  was  appraised  by  an  outsider  as 
a  simple  business  that  a  truly  talented 
person  would  not  stay  with.  The  fact 
is  that  many  of  the  youths  who  leave 
the  farm  for  jobs  in  the  so-called 
business  world  just  aren’t, men  enough 
to  make  a  living  on  the  land. 

Perhaps  a  more  bitter  comment  on 


farming  came  from  another  city  dwell¬ 
er  who  said:  “Well,  1  figure  if  a  man 
has  enough  money  to  set  himself  up 
right  to  farm,  he’s  rich  enough  so  he 
can  just  save  the  money  and  never 
have  to  work  at  all.” 

In  any  case,  the  experience  pointed 
up  even  more  strongly  the  need  for 
farmers  to  get  out  and  do  a  job  on  in¬ 
forming  non-farming  people  about 
their  business. 

SUNNY  GABLES  FEUD 

Checking  at  the  first  of  the  year, 
Jack  found  himself  short  of  feed.  He 
has  plenty  of  hay,  but  will  have  to 
ration  silage.  In  a  way  we  are  glad 
of  this.  It  means  that  the  quality  of 
our  long  grass  silage  is  such  this  year 
that  the  cows  are  really  going  after 
it.  To  make  it  last  through  the  winter, 
Jack  is  “scotching”  on  silage  right 
now,  figuring  the  cows  will  need  it 
and  use  it  better  nearer  spring. 

On  the  days  that  he  does  feed  sil¬ 
age,  he  Spots  the  trailer  here  and  there 
in  the  exercise  lot.  With  their  appe¬ 
tites  really  sharpened  after  a  day  or 
so  on  hay  alone,  the  whole  herd 
watches  his  every  move  while  he 
feeds.  When  they  are  finally  let  loose, 
they  take  off  across  the  field  toward 
the  wagon  like  a  bunch  of  heifers  let 
out  for  their  first  taste  of  spring  pas¬ 
ture. 

Naturally,  the  lack  of  enough  top 
roughage  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  milk 
production.  Jack  is  feeding  some  grain 
of  course,  but  while  the  cows  keep  in 
good  flesh,  they  still  lack  the  top  pro¬ 
duction  that  comes  with  good  silage. 

Late  Grass 

Our  silage  is  of  excellent  quality — 
green,  good  sharp  smell,  and  appar¬ 
ently  very  palatable.  But  it  is  mostly 
late  orchard  grass.  It  is  late  because 
we  had  repairs  and  improvements  to 
make  on  the  trench  last  spring.  In  an 
effort  to  see  if  the  feed  value  was 
there,  we  had  some  late  orchard  grass 
silage  analyzed  at  the  Cornell  School 
of  Nutrition. 

As  suspected,  the  carotene  content 
was  all  right— around  12  milligrams 
per  pound.  Though  the  material  ap¬ 
peared  mature  and  fairly  dry  when  it 
was  put  in,  the  moisture  content  was 
a  little  better  than  73  per  cent.  No 
additional  moisture  has  come  in  from 
the  outside.  The  protein  content  was 
only  2.31  per  cent.  That  is  about  what 
you  could  expect  from  mature  orchard 


grass. 


I  always  figure  our  silage  on  a  hay 


basis., Since  most  silages  run  about  72 
per  cent  moisture,  and  since  12  per 
cent  moisture  is  a  fair  figure  for  hay, 
in  the  barn,  I  multiply  the  nutrient 
percentages  of  silage  by  6  to  arrive  at 
the  same  basis  as  hay.  This  isn’t  ac¬ 
curate,  of  course,  but  does  allow  com¬ 
parison. 

Figuring  on  that  basis,  our  silage 
would  compare  to  hay  with  a  protein 
content  of  close  to  14  per  cent.  That 
is  not  high  enough  to  suit  us.  In  fact, 
this  orchard  grass  silage  has  the  low¬ 
est  protein  of  any  grass  we  have  ever 
put  up.  lor  a  comparison,  we  have 
had  good  legume  silages  that  have 
carried  better  than  twice  that  much 
protein. 

Legumes  and  Young  Grass 

The  solution  next  season,  of  course, 
will  be  to  get  the  orchard  grass 
)ounger,  when  it  has  almost  twice  the 
protein  value  of  mature  grass,  and  to 
mix  in  as  much  alfalfa  as  we  can.  We 
don’t  need  the  extremely  high  protein 
of  ladino  or  alfalfa  silage  put  up 
straight,  but  have  found  that  we  can 
go  too  low  by  using  mature  grass. 

MILKING  TIME  STUDY 

For  about  a  month,  Jack  has  been 
keeping  an  accurate  record  of  how 
long  it  takes  him  to  milk  in  his  ele¬ 
vated  milking  parlor.  Milking  22 
cows  over  the  period,  it  takes  him 
about  five  minutes  over  an  hour  from 
the  time  he  walks  in  to  the  milk  room 
to  get  set  up,  until  he  is  ready  to 
leave  the  barn.  Working  alone,  and  at 
an  easy  pace,  I  think  Jack  does  well 
to  handle  his  herd  that  fast  with  two 
units.  He  has  no  really  hard  milkers, 
and,  in  fairness,  it  should  be  said  that 
some  of  his  slcm-maturing  first  calf 
heifers  are  not  milking  too  fast. 

Cows  Adjust  Themselves 

Some  cows  coming  from  stanchion 
barns  have  to  learn  how  to  get  along 
in  the  open  pen,  and  how  to  pace 
themselves  in  the  milking  string.  They 
gradually  learn  to  eat  fast  enough  to 
clean  up  the  grain  given  them  while 


they  are  being  milked.  And,  they  learn 
to  let  down  their  milk  faster.  I  think 
that  the  nearer  Jack  comes  to  milking 
the  whole  string  in  the  same  time,  the 
better  the  cows  will  do. 

Testing  Dad 

One  thing  that  stands  out  sharply 
on  Jack  s  timing  list  is  the  day  the 
tester  visits.  Working  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  using  buckets  rather  than 
the  direct  cow-to-can  line  normally 
used,  it  took  better  than  two  hours.  In 
DHIA,  the  results  from  this  one  day’s 
test  determines  the  entire  production 
for  the  month.  If  the  milking  is  so 
much  slower,  the  cows  are  bound  to 
vary  in  their  production — perhaps  to 
the  point  where  inaccurate  records  re¬ 
sult.  *  _ 

CHRISTMAS  AS  USUAL 

Over  the  years,  Christmas  stands — 
as  it  should— as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
days  in  our  memories.  Jlut  for  some 
reason,  it  always  gets  off  to  a  rough 
start  at  Sunnvgables.  Chores  are  de¬ 
layed,  and  everyone  frets  about  get¬ 
ting  around  to  breakfast  and  opening 
presents  while  we  run  around  with  a 
blow  torch  thawing  pipes  or  taking 
care  of  some  other  minor  catastrophe. 

We  ran  up  the  usual  list  of  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  troubles  this  year.  Little 
Johnnie  Conner,  Jack  and  Jean’s  num¬ 
ber  one  son,  turned  up  with  a  stom¬ 
ach  upset.  Heating  cable  had  protected 
us  from  frozen  pipes,  but  Boots  had 
one  unplugged  that  allowed  a  pipe  in 
the  cellar  to  freeze  slightly.  Then,  the 
cows  broke  through  a  stanchion  where 
we  feed  hay  and  turned  on  a  water 
faucet,  leaving  the  feed  alley  a  sloppy 
mess.  As  we  finished  milking  and 
cleaning  up  after  the  small  flood. 
Jean  came  over  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  house  was  out  of  heat¬ 
ing  oil.  And  a  little  while  later  I  got 
the  car  stuck  trying  to  prove  you  can 
go  the  same  places  with  sncnv  tires 
that  you  can  Avith  chains. 

Finally  Straightened  Out 

Young  Johnnie  finally  got  over  his 
stomach  upset.  Boots  thaAved  out  his 
water  pipe.  The  boy  at  the  gas  station 
ignored  the  “closed”  sign  long  enough 
to  give  us  enough  heating  oil  for  the 
day.  A  neighbor  helped  me  get  the  car 
rolling  again.  Christmas  had  settled 
doAvn  to  the  serene  pattern  associated 
with  a  day  of  earned  rest. 


Although  the  born  at  Sunnygables  is  often  described  as  "overbuilt,"  this  winter 
proved  that  it  has  a  weakness  or  two.  In  a  mow  designed  for  chopped  hay,  we 
have  stacked  bales  clear  to  the  ceiling.  Both  from  the  added  tonnage  and  the  fact 
that  bales  don't  distribute  their  weight  quite  as  well  as  chopped  hay,  the  floor 
gave  away  over  the  empty  poultry  floor.  I'm  standing  safely  under  the  main  sup¬ 
port  beam.  The  cure  will  be  to  jack  up  the  floor  to  support  it  till  the  mow  is 
empty,  and  then  replace  the  broken  stringers.  No  main  members  seem  to  be 
out  of  line.  — pnoto  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 
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"Best  Investment 
On  The  Farm" 


William  Edwards,  owner  of  this 
Rockdale,  N.Y.  farm,  is  more  than 
enthusiastic  about  his  Craine  Ko- 
rok  tile  stave  silo.  "It's  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  I  ever  made,"  he  says, 
"because  I  know  that  in  the  long 
run  it's  the  cheapest  silo  I  could 
buy.  It's  always  'on  the  job,'  with 
no  tinkering  or  maintenance  to 
worry  about." 


The  Craine  Korok,  like  all  Craine 
silos,  is  an  ideal  investment  in 
good  feeding.  It  costs  far  less,  over 
the  years,  to  buy  the  best.  See  the 
dependable,  profitable  Craine  line 
of  farm-proven  silos,  before  you 
buy. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details  on 
how  easily  you  can 
invest  in  good  feed¬ 
ing,  with  a  Craine. 


Craine,  Inc.,  122  Pine  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Frank  E.  Burkhaus,  R2,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Cows  do  I 
get  sick  ^ 

and  you're  hf/- 
tie  loser 


Sluggish  assimilation,  calv¬ 
ing  strains,  high  produc¬ 
tion  demands  upon  general  vigor  ...  no 
wonder  cows  break  down.  Today,  wise 
dairymen  augment  diets  of  grain  and 
roughage  with  concentrated  Kow-Kare, 
containing  needed  Iron,  Iodine,  Tonic 
Drugs,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 


Peed  Mix  Drum 


and  Vitamin  D.  Three 
thrifty  sizes,  all  stores. 

TREE  CowBook 


Send  for  helpful  24- page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  Cl  2 
Vermont 


Service  Bureau 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


CHECK  YOUR  COVERAGE 

We  had  a  fire  and  were  unable  to  get 
three  of  our  cows  out  of  the  barn.  The 
insurance  company  wants  to  pay  only 
half  what  they  are  worth  because  they 
claim  that  the  herd  is  only  insured  for 
50  per  cent  of  its  value. 

This  is  a  situation  which  puzzles 
many  readers.  The  insurance  company 
is  right.  If  you  have  20  cows  insured 
for  $3,000,  they  are  insured  for  $150 
apiece,  and  that  is  what  you  get  when 
any  are  lost  by  fire  even  though  you 
may  value  them  at  $300  each.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  buildings  when 
they  are  insured  for  partial  value.  If 
a  building  is  insured  for  $10,000  and 
there  is  a  25  per  cent  loss  by  fire,  you 
get  $2,500  even  though  it  may  take 
$5,000  to  repair  the  damage. 

Incidentally,  have  you  checked  your 
insurance  coverage  lately  to  see  if  it 
is  adequate? 

—  a.  a.  — 

STATE  POLICE  HIGHLY 
EFFICIENT 

A  number  of  times  in  the  past  we 
have  heard  criticism  of  State  Police 
forces  in  this  state  and  others.  It  is 
our  belief  that  most  of  this  criticism 
has  been  unfair.  A  typical  complaint 
is  that  a  matter  has  been  reported  to 
the  State  Police  and  they  are  doing 
nothing  about  it.  There  can  be  any 
number  of  reasons  why  results  are  not 
immediately  forthcoming. 

In  many  cases,  there  is  too  little  evi¬ 
dence  to  warrant  direct  and  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Troopers. 
Then,  too,  we  are  told  that  the  New 
York  State  Police  are  greatly  under¬ 
staffed  in  comparison  to  other  states 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  have  far  too  much  ter¬ 
ritory  to  cover  in  many  cases  and  are 
badly  overworked.  Another  point  to 
remember  is  that  they  do  not  always 
broadcast  their  activities.  Many  times 
they  seem  to  have  dropped  a  case, 
whereas  actually  the  wheels  are  still 
grinding  away.  Such  secrecy  is  often 
necessary  for  the  satisfactory  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  case. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ANIMALS  IN  HIGHWAY 

We  are  being  bothered  considerably  in 
this  vicinity  by  stray  livestock.  Can  the 
owner  of  these  animals  be  forced  to  keep 
them  confined?  The  Troopers  claim  this 
is  a  civil  matter. 

The  State  Police  are  right  when  they 
say  that  stray  animals  are  a  civil  mat¬ 
ter.  Animals  are  supposed  to  be  kept 
confined.  If  they  get  out  through  a 
fence  which  their  owner  is  supposed  to 
maintain,  he  is  responsible  for  any 
damage  they  may  do.  They  have  no 
right  on  the  highway  unless  attended 
by  at  least  two  people.  If  a  car  hits 
an  unattended  animal  which  is  on  the 
road  through  negligence  of  the  owner, 
the  driver  of  the  car  can  bring  suit  for 
damages  and  is  very  likely  to  win. 

There  isn’t  much  that  can  be  done  to 
force  the  owner  to  keep  his  livestock 
confined;  but  once  damage  is  done,  he 
might  be  persuaded  to  do  so  if  he  was 
faced  with  a  damage  suit. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Could  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  out  about  planting  Christmas  trees 
through  the  Conservation  Program? 

We  are  advised  that  inquiries  about 
tree  planting  in  New  York  State  should 
be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Tree 
Nurseries,  Division  of  Lands  and  For¬ 
ests,  State  Conservation  Department, 
Albany  7,  New  York.  Order  blanks  will 
be  sent  to  those  interested  in  planting 
trees  in  connection  with  conservation 
work. 


CUT  THE  BOLT  YOU  NEED— TO  ANY  SIZE 


FROM 


THREADED  STEEL  RODS 


Redi-Bolt  is 
precision  cut  to 
fit  standard  nuts 
is  20%  stronger  than 
ordinary  steel.  Special 
rust  resistant  finish. 

HEAT  AND  BEND  TO  MANY  SHAPES 


When  a  breakdown  occurs, 
you  can  repair  the  damage 
in  minutes  with  Redi- 
Bolt.  Just  fit  nuts 
to  the  ends  and 
saw  it  off  to 
size. 


6  SIZES 
y4  to  % 

STANDARD  3-FT.  LENGTHS 


ASK  YOUR  HARDWARE  OR  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


Or  write  to  REDI-BOLT,  Dept.  A  A,  P.  O.  Box  6102,  Chicago  80 — Distributor  Inquiries  Invited 


Keep  all  quarters  in  top  produc¬ 
tion.  Put  time-tested  BAG  BALM 
to  work  as  soon  as  udder  or  teat 
Cuts,  Chaps  or  Snags  occur. 
Quick-healing,  BAG  BALM  is 
antiseptic-on-contact . . .  spreads 
right,  stays  on.  Just  the  thing  for 
Sunburn,  Windburn;  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  At  all 
farm  stores,  in  big  10-oz.  tin. 


in  the 
PAY-OFF 
ZONE 


i 

FREE!  COW  BOOK 

“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle”  by  a  leading  dairy 
nutritionist.  Write  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC 
Lyndonville50,  Vermont 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Green  Thumb  Pickles 


HARRIS  SEEDS-i 

Available  Only  From  Harris' 

NEW  GREEN  THUMB  CUCUMBERS 

You  don’t  hare  to  have  a  “green  thumb*’  to  raise  these  brand 
new  pickling  cucumbers  developed  here  at  Moreton  Farm. 
Check  these  qualities  which  make  them  ideal  for  pickles  and 
early  slicers:  Deep  green  color  retained  through  large  dill  and 
slicing  size.  Straight  smooth  sides  and  blunt  ends.  Vigorous 
vines  producing  abundant  uniform  yield.  Maturity  two  weeks 
earlier  than  other  regular  slicing  varieties. 

Just  another  example  of  our  efforts  to  produce  varieties  which  are 
BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
//  yon  grow  lor  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

27  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

iy  oz  CATALOG  now  Amdij — * 


WHOA,  THERE  I  AT  60-70  HOURS  YOU'VE 
REACHED  THE  SAFE  WORKING  LIFE  OF 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS! 


LOOK  OUT!  YOU'RE  ONLY  SAFE  FOR  100  HOURS  WITH  MANY  SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS!  LONGER  USE  IS  DANGEROUS! 


GO  AHEAD  FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS 
LOW-COST  WORK  WITH  YOUR  GASOLINE 
TRACTOR  PROTECTED  BY  VEEDOL 
L  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


■V,  ■  *  ,  yS  . 


* 


/ 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  —  by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 
SAVES  FUEL —  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES,  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Veedol  Troetor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES  .  ,  k 
for  your  passenger  cars  .  .  .  trucks  .  .  .  tractor!. 


a  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
^  ,  OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 


New  York 
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Th  is  168-foot  long  poultry  house  on  the  farm  of  To¬ 
bias  Horowitz  and  son,  Philip,  near  Canastota,  has 
6,000  layers  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  Litter  on 
the  second  floor  is  dry — but  it's  18  inches  deep. 

A  half  bale  of  litter  is  all  that’s  used  in  this 
brooder  room.  The  droppings  dry  so  thoroughly 
that  some  of  the  litter  has  to  be  removed  so  it 
won’t  spoil  the  radiation  of  the  heat!  There  is  a 
foot  of  copper  pipe  for  each  square  foot  of 
floor. 

After  8  weeks  in  this  “brooder  room  without 
brooders,”  the  winter  chicks  will  be  moved  to 
another  house  with  just  a  little  heat  in  it.  Later 
batches,  of  course,  will  go  right  out  on  range. 

The  Fishers  have  not  noticed  any  particular 
difference  in  occurence  of  disease  with  these 
early  birds,  but  there’s  more  money  in  them  be¬ 
cause  they  get  into  good  production  of  large 
eggs  when  egg  prices  are  high.  Housing  them 
in  winter  is  the  big  problem— any  indoor  space 
they  occupy  while  growing  could  be  used  for 
layers. 

One  of  the  economies  practiced  at  Fishers’  is 
the  buying  of  corn,  wheat  and  other  grain  di¬ 
rectly  from  farmers  as  it  is  harvested  locally. 
From  a  third-floor  feed  room  that  safely  stores 
70  tons,  they  use  an  elevator  and  an  ingenious 
system  of  chutes  built  by  (Continued  on  Page  20) 


in  any  new  houses 
because  they  do  have 
an  advantage  on  still 
days. 

Three  other  men  I 
called  on  in  Madison 
County  all  said  about 
the  same  things — that  wet  litter  only  bothers 
the  men;  and  that  it  is  worse  than  usual  this 
winter.  Only  one  had  any  really  dry  litter,  and 
in  that  pen  it  was  18  inches  deep! 

The  Fishers  have  3,500  layers  which,  along 
with  their  32,000  capacity  incubators  hatching 
from  December  through  June,  keep  Bob  busy 
in  his  end  of  the  farm  business.  For  their  own 
laying  flock  he  starts  chicks  from  the  first  of 
December  and  runs  in  new  ones  clean  through 
to  May.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  4,000  he  starts 
each  year  are  hatched  in  February  and  March, 
as  there  isn’t  enough  space  to  raise  that  many 
pullets  indoors. 

Raises  Chicks  at  72° 


For  those  early  birds  that  never  get  on  range, 
such  as  the  600  he  started  the  last  week  in  No¬ 
vember,  Bob  built  in  his  own  radiant  heating 
system  in  a  21  x  24-foot  room  over  his  incu¬ 
bator  room.  The  even  heat  from  a  continuous 
1/2 -inch  copper  pipe  set  in  the  concrete  floor  is 
so  satisfactory  that  day-old  chicks  start  out  in  a 
temperature  that’s  only  72°  just  two  inches 
above  the  floor.  They  are  comfortable  and 
healthy  and  don’t  crowd  at  that  temperature. 

They  were  6  weeks  old  the  day  I  called  on 
Bob  and  he  had  lost  just  one  out  of  the  600! 


WINTER  that  came  early  and  stayed  is 
getting  the  blame  for  much  of  the  wet 
litter  in  poultry  houses  this  year.  Wet 
weather,  cold  and  snow  came  so  soon 
after  birds  went  in  the  laying  house  that  there 
was  little  chance  to  get  it  built  up  into  deep  lit¬ 
ter  before  it  got  wet.  And  once  it’s  wet,  no 
amount  of  added  litter  seems  to  do  any  good. 

Bob  Fisher,  who  manages  the  hatchery  and 
looks  after  the  poultry  while  his  brother  Ber¬ 
nard  runs  the  100-head  Holstein  herd  on  their 
farm  near  Canastota,  New  York,  showed  me  that 
three  different  kinds  of  ventilation  made  no  no¬ 
ticeable  difference  this  year  as  far  as  dampness 
in  their  laying  houses  was  concerned. 

Bob  sprinkled  10  bags  of  lime  in  each 
24  x  24-foot  pen  before  any  litter  was  added 
last  fall — mainly  to  make  it  easier  to  clean  out 
next  summer — and  then  used  straw  for  some 
pens  and  sawdust  for  others.  But  whether  he 
used  straw  or  sawdust,  and  whether  it  was  on 
concrete  or  wooden  floors,  it  made  no  differ¬ 
ence — nor  was  there  any  appreciable  difference 
in  houses  with  gravity  flues,  electric  fan,  or  win¬ 
dow  ventilation.  Ordinarily,  lime,  deep  litter 
and  good  ventilation  eliminate  dampness,  but 
this  winter  his  pens  are  all  too  damp  for  a  man 
who  is  used  to  dry  litter. 

“Wet  litter  is  a  nuisance  to  us,”  Bob  told  me. 
“It  makes  a  pen  messy  to  work  in  and  gets  eggs 
a  little  dirtier,  but  it  doesn’t  bother  the  hens  a 
bit.  Dampness  doesn’t  seem  to  affect  produc¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  hens  are  healthy.” 

Bob  is  adding  a  little  fresh  litter  every  two 
weeks.  He  says  he’d  put  electric  fan  ventilators 


Wet  'Patt&uf,  bitten, 

A  Winter  Nuisance 


lll  \K  and  TWIST...  RINSE . and  They’re  CLEAN! 


i  Both  poultrymen  in  the  pic- 
"  tures  at  left  gather  more  than 
2,200  eggs  each  day  and  wash  them 
right  in  the  gathering  baskets  with 
the  "dunk  and  twist"  method.  Fran¬ 
cis  Townsend  in  two  pictures  at  left, 
of  Cazenovia,  gathers  four  times  a 
day.  While  the  eggs  are  still  warm, 
they're  dunked  several  times  in  125 
degree  water  containing  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  a  detergent-sanitizer, 
rinsed  off  by  hose  with  more  125 
degree  water.  By  morning  they're 
ready  to  grade  and  pack.  Bob  Fish¬ 
er  of  Canastota,  at  right,  follows 
the  same  method.  Note  the  humi¬ 
difier  and  cooling  unit  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing  in  his  egg  room. 


First  Choice 


More  Farmers  in  this  Region  raise  more  chicks 
on  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  than  any  other  Feed 


11^* ORE  than  18  million  chicks  were  grown  last  year  on  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter.  Each 
year  more  poultrymen  choose  this  feed,  because  it  grows  chicks  fast,  keeps  them 
healthy,  and  does  the  job  at  low  cost.  Each  of  the  ingredients  in  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
has  a  specific  job  to  do  in  supplying  the  energy,  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  chicks. 


ENERGY — from  the 
grains — corn,  wheat, 
soybean  meal,  oats. 

Energy  is  furnished  by  the  combination 
of  these  grains  during  digestion.  It  is  very 
important  in  the  life  of  a  chick  for  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  heat  to  maintain  body  temper¬ 
atures  and  enables  the  chick  to  move. 

PROTEINS  —  from 
milk,  meat  scrap,  fish 
meal,  soybean  oil,  alfal¬ 
fa  meal. 


Protein  is  the  nutrient  most  needed  for 
growth  of  flesh,  tissue  and  the  vital  or¬ 
gans  of  the  birds.  A  variety  of  protein¬ 
bearing  ingredients  —  both  animal  and 
vegetable — make  the  most  complete  and 
balanced  feed. 

VITAMINS  —  from  fish 
oils,  alfalfa  meal,  corn, 
whey,  milk  products,  distil¬ 
lers  solubles. 

Practically  all  the  known  vitamins  are 
needed  if  chicks  are  to  stay  healthy  and 


grow  properly.  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
furnishes  substantially  more  than  the 
recommended  amounts. 

,  MINERALS  —  from  di-  ' 
calcium  phosphate,  lime¬ 
stone,  meat  scrap,  fish 
manganese,  bran,  salt. 

Minerals  such  as  calcium  and  phosphor¬ 
us  are  the  main  components  of  bones. 
The  right  balance  must  be  maintained 
or  growth  is  reduced. 

There  is  a  reason  and  place  for  every 
ingredient  in  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter. 
Combined,  they  provide  chicks  with  the 
right  nutrients  to  back  thejr  inherited 
ability  to  produce. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  New  York 


For  the  best  chicks  you  ever  had  .  .  .  use 

G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 


T, 

JLt’s  easy  to  say  that  any  tractor  tire  gives 
greater  traction. 

It’s  easy  to  say  that  any  tractor  tire  cleans 
better. 

It’s  easy  to  say  that  any  tractor  tire  wears 
longer. 

But  the  most  important  question  to  you 
is —ivlio  says  so? 


When  farmers  say  so  — farmers  who’ve  tried  all  makes  of  tractor  tires  —  farmers 
with  years  of  firsthand  work-a-day  experience  in  the  field —  then  you’ve  got 
just  about  the  best  proof  there  is. 

And  thousands  of  American  farmers  like  you,  in  survey  after  survey,  vote 
Goodyear’s  Super-Sure-Grips  their  First  Choice  in  tractor  tires. 

Farmers  say  Goodyears  pull  where  other  tires  won’t. 

Farmers  say  Goodyears  last  longer.  They  ought  to  know! 

FIRST  in  Traction!  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear!  •  FIRST  in  Popularity! 


We  think  you'll  like  “ THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD” -Every  Sunday -ABC  fretwork 


Super-Sure-Grip—  T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron.  Obi* 
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MORAL  STRENGTH 

“My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 
Because  my  heart  is  pure.” 

Sir  Galahad ,  Alfred ,  Lord  Tennyson 

E  NEED  more  of  Sir  Galahad’s  brand  of 
strength  these  days.  We  need  it  in  high  places, 
also  among  us  ordinary  mortals.  Bribe-takers  lack 
it,  but  so  do  bribe-offerers! 

This  country  was  founded  on  the  tried  and  true 
religious  principles  contained  in  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Most  of  us 
admit  that  armed  strength  seems  necessary  to  deter 
aggression  today,  but  many  of  us  believe  also  that 
tanks,  guns,  ships  and  airplanes — no  matter  how 
numerous— cannot  keep  us  secure  if  moral  strength 
continues  to  degenerate. 

CHEMICALS  FOR  KILLING  WEEDS 

EVER  before  have  food  producers  been  so  eager 
for  new  information  and  new  practices.  Where 
“Grandpa”  laughed  at  “book  farmers,”  the  young 
farmer  of  today  is  likely  to  complain  because  the 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  do  not  find  the 
answers  to  his  problems  fast’  enough. 

The  use  of  chemicals  to  control  weeds  is  a  good 
example.  While  adopting  those  chemicals  recom¬ 
mended  as  safe  and  effective,  farmers  want  others 
that  will  kill  grass  as  well  as  broad  leaved  weeds, 
and  that  will  be  safe  and  effective  on  a  bigger 
variety  of  crops.  The  final  decision  to  try  this  new 
method  of  weed  control  was  made  by  many  farmers 
after  watching  the  results  on  a  neighbor’s  farm.  We 
want  to  pass  along  some  of  those  experiences,  good 
or  bad,  in  American  Agriculturist.  If  you  have 
used  chemical  weed  killers,  tell  us  about  it.  What 
kind  did  you  use  ?  On  what  crops  ?  What  chemicals  ? 
What  were  the  results? 

Watch  coming  issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
for  articles  and  letters  on  the  subject. 

FOR  CALF  SCOURS 

ORTHEAST  dairy  farmers  have  their  eyes  open 
for  new  things  that  show  promise  of  help  in  their 
business.  On  page  3  of  the  January  5  issue,  many 
experiments  were  described  showing  that  calves 
were  growing  faster  and  had  less  scours  whdh  au- 
reomycin  was  added  to  their  feed.  We  pointed  out 
that  Aurofac,  the  trade  name  of  the  material  con¬ 
taining  aureomycin  for  calves,  would  be  sold  only 
to  feed  and  milk  substitute  manufacturers  and 
probably  would  be  available  in  feed  in  a  month  or 
two. 

However,  dairymen  who  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble, 
with  scours,  and  others  with  cows  freshening  this 
spring,  deluged  us  with  requests  for  more  informa¬ 
tion.  We  are  now  told  that  eight  manufacturers  of 
feed  and  milk  substitutes  are  marketing  or  are 
about  to  market  aureomycin  in  their  products  for 
calves. 

It  has  also  been  announced  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  that  aureomycin  oblets  given  by  mouth 
(500  milligram  oblets  are  available  or  can  be  or¬ 
dered  at  the  veterinarian  supply  counter  in  your 
drug  store)  suppress  outbreaks  of  scours.  Large 
scale  tests  were  run  in  only  one  herd.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  Pennsylvania’s  bulletin,  Science  for 
the  Farmer: 

“During  December,  1950  and  January,  1951  almost 
every  calf  born  in  the  herd  under  study  developed 
scours.  Starting  January  21,  1951  aureomycin  oblets 
were  put  on  trial  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
this  disease.  Aureomycin  oblets  are  tablets  made 
especially  for  a  different  type  of  clinical  case  but 
seem  to  have  particular  usefulness  in  treating 
scours. 

t 

“Sixty-seven  calves  were  born  during  the  next 
seven  months  and  each  calf  was  given  a  500-milli- 


3.  R.  Sadtman 

gram  aureomycin  oblet  within  a  few  hours  after 
birth.  Only  one  calf  of  this  group  died  of  scours 
and  this  animal  was  weak  and  weighed  only  35 
pounds  when  born. 

“Forty  of  the  67  calves  did  not  develop  scours 
while  they  were  in  the  herd  (bulls  are  sold  from  this 
herd  at  all  ages).  An  additional  21  calves  developed 
scours  once  and  responded  to  a  single  oral  treat¬ 
ment  with  an  aureomycin  oblet.  Two  calves  required 
two  oral  treatments  each  and  one  was  given  three.” 

WHAT  WE  W  ANT 

KEENER  critic  of  socialism  than  Winston 
Churchill  never  lived.  But  when  Churchill  again 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  he  did  not 
move  immediately  to  undo  all  the  labor  government 
had  done  during  its  regime. 

American  Agriculturist  has  opposed  socialism 
and  statism  as  it  has  developed  in  this  country,  yet 
we  realize  that  no  president  and  no  administration 
could  possibly  undo  what  has  been  done  to  that  end 
in  the  past  twenty-odd  years.  What,  then,  do  we — 
and  others  who  fought  alongside  of  us — want  or 
expect  ? 

We  want  the  trend  toward  statism  stopped  before 
it  is  too  late  to  stop  it. 

We  want  Congress,  our  elected  representatives,  to 
recapture  much  of  the  authority  it  turned  over  to 
the  chief  executive. 

We  want  to  see  a  slow  but  steady  change  toward 
less  government  and  less  government  expense,  less 
government  ownership,  less  government  planning 
and  meddling,  and  toward  more  power  to  the  states, 
the  localities,  and  to  the  individual. 

WHAT  IT  TAKES 

ACH  year  at  the  annual  sessions  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange,  a  little  publication  is  issued  called  “The 
Grange  Gleaner.”  For  years,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  had  a  part  in  this  and  it  seems  to  be 
much  appreciated  by  delegates  in  attendance. 

In  this  year’s  New  Jersey  Gleaner,  State  Pomona 
Lecturer  Sarah  Higgins  of  Hunterdon  County,  gave 
the  requirements  of  a  successful  lecturer  as  follows: 

SHE  MUST  HAVE 

The  consecration  of  a  clergyman, 

The  humility  of  a  deacon, 

The  craftiness  of  a  Tammany  politician. 

SHE  MUST  BE 

An  angel  for  temper, 

A  demon  for  discipline, 

A  diplomat  for  tact, 

An  optimist  for  hope, 

A  hero  for  courage. 

SHE  MUST  HAVE 

The  wisdom  of  a  serpent, 

The  gentleness  of  a  dove, 

The  grace  of  God, 

The  patience  of  Job,  and 
The  perseverance  of  the  devil. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  LEON 

HE  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  done  a  good 
job  for  farmers.  Government  helped  start  it  but 
gradually  users  have  owned  more  and  more  of  the 
system  and  government  less,  a  situation  which 
could  well  be  copied  by  other  government-spon¬ 
sored  projects.' 

One  reason  why  Farm  Credit  has  given  service  is 
the  type  of  men  who  have  served  as  directors.  Re¬ 
cently,  for  example,  Governor  I.  W.  Duggan  of 
Farm  Credit  reappointed  Leon  Chapin,  President  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  as  a  director  for  three  years. 
Leon  and  his  boys  operate  a  large  dairy  farm  in 


Franklin  County,  New  York  and  he  knows  farmers’ 
problems. 

Other  members  of  the  seven-man  Board  are:  J. 
Ralph  Graham,  chairman,  Boscawen,  N.  H.;  Jacob 
A.  Blakeslee,  Newton,  N.  J.;  J.  Carlton  Corwith, 
Water  Mill,  N.  Y. ;  Warren  W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.;  Julian  B.  Thayer,  Rockfall,  Conn.;  and  Mar¬ 
cus  L.  Urann,  Hanson,  Mass. 

POTATO  ACREAGE  WAS  CUT!  . 

I  read  your  editorial  “Congratulations  to  Potato 
Growers.”  I  say  “Congratulations  to  Mother  Na¬ 
ture,”  if  congratulations  are  in  order.  Why  are 
farmers  getting  a  good  price  for  spuds?  Because 
the  supply  is  short.  And  why  is  the  supply  short? 
Because  our  Northeast  weather  was  unfavorable. 
Many  growers  lost  one-half  or  two-thirds  by  rot, 
and  some  fields  were  not  worth  digging.  Mother 
Nature  took  care  of  any  surplus;  not  the  fanners. 
Just  wait  a  year  or  two  and  see  what  happens!  The 
market  will  be  glutted  again  if  Mother  Nature 
gives  farmers  the  right  kind  of  weather  for  a  big 
potato  yield. — Mrs.  B.B.S.,  New  Hampshire. 

*  *  * 

Before  writing  any  more  laudatory  editorials 
about  the  patriotism  and  true  American  spirit  of 
potato  growers,  take  a  look  at  their  plans  for  ’52. 
There  were  just  two  reasons  for  the  lower  acreage 
and  the  small  crop  in  ’51 — unfavorable  weather  and 
the  fact  that  the  gamblers  had  exhausted  their 
credit. — C.K.R.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

\1 iT EATHER  affected  the  1951  potato  crop.  It 

*  *  has  always  affected  it  and  it  always  will.  But 
bad  weather  was  not  the  important  factor  in  the 
relatively  small  crop  grown  in  1951.  The  final 

US  DA  estimate  of  the  potato  crop  is  325,708,000 
bushels.  This  is  a  crop  24  per  cent  below  the  1950 
crop  of  429,896,000  bushels  and  was  grown  on  an 
acreage  estimated  to  be  20  per  cent  below  1950.  On 
the  basis  of  these  figures,  the  weather  took  care  of 
4  per  cent  of  the  reduction,  and  growers  20  per 
cent  by  reducing  acreage. 

Credit  also  had  its  effect.  But  don’t  forget  that 
credit  would  have  been  forthcoming  if  growers  could 
have  told  lenders,  “You  can’t  lose.  The  government 
price  support  will  maintain  the  price  we  get.” 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  crop  next  year  may  be 
bigger — possibly  too  big.  Past  history  shows  that 
growers  have  increased  acreage  following  a  year 
of  good  prices,  but  now  price  ceilings  on  potatoes 
rmiy  lower  earlier  intentions. 

We  are  urging  extreme  caution  on  the  part  of  any 
grower  who  plans  to  increase  potato  acreage  in  ’52; 
but  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  1952  crop,  allowing 
producers  to  decide  what  acreage  they  want  to  grow 
is  the  American  way.  It  does  not  work  perfectly,  but 
the  evidence  shows  that  free  enterprise  works  far 
better  than  government  meddling! 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

AL  COOLIDGE  once  said/“If  you  hadn’t  said  it, 
you  never  would  be  called  upon  to  repeat  it.” 

Cal  knew  better  than  most  statesmen  (and  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  of  the  rest  of  us)  the  wisdom  of  hold¬ 
ing  his  tongue.  There  was  a  parrot  that  had  to 
learn  that  lesson  the  hard  way.  Every  time  this 
particular  parrot  saw  a  dog,  or  two  dogs,  or  a  dog 
and  a  cat  in  the  room  he  would  begin  to  scream 
“Sic  ’im!”  Sic  ’im.”  Almost  every  time,  he  would 
get  the  animals  involved  in  an  awful  fight.  Then 
the  parrot  would  jump  up  and  down  and  scream 
with  joy. 

One  morning,  however,  the  parrot  was  out  of  his 
cage  when  a  dog  entered  the  room.  The  parrot  be¬ 
gan  to  scream  “Sic  ’im!”  Not  seeing  anything  else 
to  sic,  the  dog  started  on  the  parrot.  When  the 
parrot  finally  escaped  and  got  back  into  his  cage, 
he  was  a  sorry  sight  ,  with  broken  wing  and  most 
of  his  tail  feathers  gone.  He  sat  sadly  preening  him¬ 
self  for  a  time,  and  then  finally  reflected: 

“Sometimes  I  think  I  talk  too  darn  much!” 
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AA*s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

CEILINGS:  Potato  growers  are  up  in  arms  over  spud  ceilings;  producers 
of  other  products  such  as  cabbage,  onions,  and  apples  are 
worried  that  they  may  be  next.  Among  their  objections  to  ceilings  are:  1.  Ceil¬ 
ings  are  unnecessary;  2.  Growers  are  particularly  incensed  about  rollbacks;  3. 
They  don’t  like  imposition  of  ceilings  in  the  middle  of  the  marketing  year;  4. 
Ceilings  are  likely  to  discourage  plantings,  therefore  may  result  in  another 
short  crop  next  year;  5.  Potato  ceilings  as  issued  are  unworkable;  6.  Progress 
in  marketing  better  potatoes  will  be  halted  and  trend  reversed;  consumers  may 
get  cheaper  potatoes  but  they  are  more  likely  to  be  ungraded  and  dirty;  7. 
Growers  fear  ceilings  may  result  in  proposals  to  reimpose  price  supports. 

Potato  growers  point  out  that  in  spite  of  ceilings  they  took  below-parity 
prices  for  some  years.  If  they  can  never  get  prices  above  parity  they  will  aver¬ 
age  below  parity.  This  situation  is  equally  important  (or  more  so)  with  such 
crops  as  cabbage  where  the  weather  has  a  great  influence  on  production. 

Congressmen  are  in  for  a  flood  of  protests  from  producers.  Will  they  get  one 
from  you  ? 


EGGS:  Poultrymen  are  caught  between  the  squeeze  of  higher  costs  and  egg 
prices  which  are  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Seasonal  drop  in  egg 
prices  came  earlier  than  last  year,  may  also  start  up  earlier. 

Favorable  factors  include  considerable  sales  of  old  hens  for  meat,  a  continual 
increase  in  population,  and  more  eggs  eaten  per  person.  On  January  1  U.  S.  lay¬ 
ing  hen  population  was  about  2  per  cent  above  last  year,  in  Northeast  about 
4  per  cent. 

Best  advice  seems  to  be  to  raise  normal  number  of  pullets  to  house  next  fall. 
As  in  all  farm  enterprises,  continued  study  to  cut  costs  will  pay.  Are  you  get¬ 
ting  more  than  200  eggs  per  hen?  Is  mortality  among  both  chicks  and  layers 
below  average?  Are  you  getting  about  a  dozen  eggs  from  6  lbs.  of  feed? 

MILK:  U.  S.  milk  production  per  person  in  1951  was  2.13  pounds  per  day 
which  was  the  lowest  per  capita  production  in  years.  Total  1951 
production  was  almost  1  per  cent  below  1950.  Total  feed  supply  (concentrates) 
in  relationship  to  the  number  of  animals  on  farms  is'  relatively  low.  If  corn 
ceilings  are  imposed  they  will  tend  to  keep  corn  on  farms  where  grown.  Carry¬ 
over  of  corn  next  October  is  expected  to  be  little  over  half  last  October’s  figure. 
The  expected  smaller  spring  pig  crop  will  lessen  the  demand  for  corn  next  fall, 
jnd  a  good  1952  corn  crop,  if  we  get  it,  will  also  ease  the  situation. 

Uniform  December  price  for  milk  going  to  Metropolitan  area  was  $5.25.  De¬ 
cember  1950  price  was  $4.91;  November  1951,  $5.30. 

APPLES:  °n  January  1  cold  storage  supplies  of  apples  in  New  York  State 
totaled  5,124,000  boxes— 700,000  below  a  year  ago.  U.  S.  storage 
stocks  were  23,000,000  bushels  compared  to  34,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago  and 
an  average  of  27,000,000.  This  is  one  indication  of  a  relatively  strong,  perhaps 
improving,  market  for  apples.  Looking  ahead,  the  experts  think  that  the  1952 
crop  is  likely  to  be  smaller  than  it  was  in  ’51.  There  are  some  reports  of  re¬ 
moval  of  less  profitable  orchards. 

WHEAT:  The  condition  of  winter  wheat  crop  is  excellent.  The  December  1 

forecast  was  for  a  winter  wheat  crop  of  918,000,000  bushels.  If 
the  spring  ■wheat  crop  is  as  big  as  expected,  the  total  might  be  as  much  as  200,- 
000,000  bushels  bigger  than  1951  crop.  In  New  York,  winter  wheat  acreage 
sown  was  3  per  cent  above  a  year  ago. 

MEAT:  The  losses  in  meat  animals  between  farm  and  packing  house  are 
estimated  at  50  million  pounds  of  meat  a  year.  The  National  Live¬ 
stock  Prevention  Board  makes  the  following  suggestion  to  cut  these  losses:  1. 
Have  a  loading  ramp;  2.  Never  kick  or  club  the  animal;  3.  Never  hurry  live¬ 
stock.  Keep  them  calm  and  move  them  quietly;  4.  In  all  handling  practices  use 
care,  caution  and  common  sense.- — Hugh  Cosline. 
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TIW Y  fav’rite  kind  of  business  men  are 
1’* those  who  ev’ry  now  and  then  can 
find  the  time  to  sneak  atvay  for  con¬ 
versation  or  for  play.  This  time  of 
year,  when  things  are  slow,  it  is  a  lot 
of  fun  to  go  to  town  and  spend  an 
hour  or  more  a-gassin’  in  the  groc’ry 
store  about  the  state  of  politics,  and 
listen  while  the  grocer  kicks.  And 
then,  .before  he  gets  too  loud,  I  join 
the  elevator  crowd  to  argue  ’bout  the 
good  old  days,  or  whether  feedin’ 
cattle  pays ;  we  never  settle  anything, 
but  we  have  lots  of  fun,  by  jing. 

However,  arguin’  gets  old,  and  after 
while  the  talk  turns  cold;  so  next 
comes  my  top-fav’rite  stop,  a  visit  to 
the  barbershop.  When  rush  of  morning 
shaves  is  done  and  clippin’  kids  ain’t 
yet  begun,-  old  Tony  buttons  up  the 
latch  so  we  can  have  a  checker  match. 
No  matter  how  hard  you  might  try, 
you’d  never  find  a  better  guy  with 
whom  to  spend  some  time  than  he;  no 
matter  -what  I  say,  by  gee,  he  simply 
grunts  and  nods  his  head,  agreein’  with  what  I  have  said,  and  best  of  all,  two 
times  in  three,  1  win  the  game  quite  easily. 
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MAKE  OF  PRESENT  MILKER. 
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TRY  A  NEW  DE  LAVAL 
STERLING  MILKER  UNIT 
ON  YOUR  PRESENT 

MILKER  PIPELINE 
IN  YOUR  OWN  BARN... 
ON  YOUR  OWN  COWS! 
BE  YOUR  OWN  JUDGE... 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION! 

Get  the  FACTS ...  compare  the  milk¬ 
ing  performance. ..ease  of  handling 
. . .  the  way  your  cows  milk  out . . .  the 
easy-to-clean  features  ...  of  the 
De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  with  what¬ 
ever  milking  machine  you  are  now 
using.  Only  direct  comparison  can 
give  you  the  real  story  on  De  Laval 
Milking.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  know 
the  truth  .  .  .  and  may  save  you 
plenty.  Just  ask  your  local  De  Laval 
Dealer  to  loan  you  a  new  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker  unit  to  make  the 
"De  Laval  Milker  Direct  Compari¬ 
son  Test."  Then  ...  be  your  own 
judge...  because  performance — not 
promises  —  is  what  really  counts! 
Direct  comparison  reveals  the  FACTS! 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6  *  61  Beale  St,  San  Francisco  5 

Please  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  De  Laval 
Dealer  and  advise  him  that  I  would  like  to  try  a  new  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker  on  my  present  milker  pipeline  to  moke  the 
"DE  LAVAL  MILKER  DIRECT  COMPARISON  TEST." 


NAME 


you  of  most  economical  •? 
ist  frequent  replacement 
De  Laval  Dealer  today? 


DE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY  WATER  HEATER 


Provides  12  Full  Gallons  of  185°  Water 


To  thoroughly  sanitize  your  equipment  you  need  hot  . 

.  *  .  v'.;’  v,  .  *"  ‘  v  Vr  .y  \  ‘  • 

water  of  not  less  than  1805.  The  De  Laval  Speedway 
Water  Heater  produces  not  just  8  or  10  but  12  full 
gallons  of  185°  water. 

For  purposes  other  than  sterilization,  dilute  a  portion 
of  this  water  with  cold  water  and  obtain  as  much  as 
10  gallons  of  140°  water  and  still  have  7  gallons  pf 

185°  water  for  sanitizing  your  equipment. 

. 

Many  other  features. . .exclusive  with  the  ~ 
Speedway  Water  Heater  assure  you 
operation  and  safeguard  against 
costs.  Why  not  see  your  local 
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pOlVEA  -SHIFT 

hi  -  ^'v. 

rear  wheels 


Just  ease  in  the  clutch,  and  engine  power  slides  the  rear  wheels  in 
or  out  to  any  position  you  select.  A  quick,  effortless  operation  in¬ 
stead  of  a  half-the-moming  chore! 

\  ou  power  shift  the  wheels  safely  from  the  tractor  seat,  to  fit 
any  row  or  implement.  Change  the  wheel  spacing  anywhere  .  .  . 
in  the  yard  or  in  the  field  .  .  .  several  times  a  day  if  you  need  to. 
There’s  nothing  to  it. 

Take  a  minute  and  watch  your  A-C  dealer  demonstrate 
POWER  SHIFT  wheels.  Another  Allis-Chalmers  contribution  to 
better  farming! 


standard  equipment  on 
the  CA  and  WD  Tractors 


flUIS'CHfllMERS 

■  tractor  DIVISION  *  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A, 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  POWER  SHIFT  TRACTOR  WHEELS 


tom  t&e  ScUton,  'd 

MAILBAG 


AGAINST  YELLOW  OLEO 

WO  editorials  in  the  January  19 
issue  have  moved  me  to  the  point 
that  I  have  to  take  a  moment  of  your 
time.  The  articles  are  —  “The  Case 
Against  Yellow  Oleo”  and  “Early 
Habits.’’-  Both  are  outstanding  and  I 
do  trust  will  be  read  by  everyone  of 
your  subscribers. 

I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  have 
them  read  by  every  man  and  woman 
in  New  York  State. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  days  of  the 
flail,  scythe  and  cradle  and  my  sons 
were  instructed  in  their  use,  and  can 
handle  any  one  of  the  three  as  well  or 
better  than  I  ever  could.  They  will  never 
use  them  now,  but  this  knowledge  and 
the  use  of  them  never  harmed  them;  in 
fact,  they  are,  and  always  have  been, 
better  for  it —  physically  and  mentally. 

Their  mother  passed  away  fifteen 
years  ago.  Until  her  death  we  made  a 
home  for  these  boys  that  they  enjoyed 
to  the  extent  they  did  not  spend  much 
time  elsewhere. 

The  labor  laws  of  this  country  were 
not  in  evidence  in  those  days,  nor  was 
so  much  crime  and  unoccupied  hours 
that  lead  to  crime. 

Your  editorial  regarding  “Yellow 
Oleo”  states  the  whole  case,  and  in  a 
way  that  there  is  nothing  to  add. 

— J.F.H.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Editor's  Note:  Not  all  readers  agree 
with  our  stand  against  coloring  oleo 
yellow.  However,  the  chief  argument 
that  has  been  used  by  those  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  us  is  that  they  “want  it 
yellow,”  without  taking  the  time  to 
color  it.  The  editors  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  still  do  not  feel  that  this  is 
a  sound  reason  for  changing  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.  If  you  agree  with  us  write 
your  State  Senator  and  Assemblyman. 
*  *  * 

APPLE  QUALITY 

Last  year  I  purchased  apples  from 
a  recognized  orchard.  All  were  per¬ 
fect  specimens,  well  packed  and  good 
looking,  free  from  insect  or  disease  in¬ 
jury,  but  they  lacked  good  flavor.  So 
I  went  to  another  orchard  which  I 
heard  spoken  of  favorably,  and  got  two 
bushel  boxes,  but  they  were  of  poorer 
quality  than  the  first,  though  also  free 
from  blemish  and  packed  to  sell. 

Something  is  seriously  wrong  with 
our  apple  growers.  Even  when  they 
take  prizes  in  the  shows,  quality  does 
not  seem  to  be  considered.  My  own 


view  is  that  quality  is  destroyed  by  ex¬ 
cess  of  fertilizers,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  cause. 

— R.  W.  Forbes,  172  Union  St.,  Wor-  i 
cestcr  8,  Mass. 

Editor's  Note:  Our  experience  does 
not  check  with  our  subscriber’s.  We  i 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  comments 
from  readers  giving  their  experiences  , 
and  opinions. 

*  *  * 

SQUEEZED 

It  looks  to  me  like  the  farmer  is 
getting  the  well-known  squeeze  and 
a  lot  of  us  are  getting  pretty  well  fed 
up  with  it.  And  then,  as  you  say  in 
vour  editorial,  every  day  the  city 
papers  keep  saying  how  rich  the  farm¬ 
er  is  getting.  I  even  read  accounts 
where  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  tells  how  much  the  farm  in¬ 
come  is  up  but  they  never  mention 
what  it  costs  to  produce  it.  — 
Cattaraugus .  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

AN  OLD  PLANT 

In  your  paper  I  have  seen  abotit 
Christmas  cacti  that  were  old.  I  have 
an  old  one,  if  not  the  oldest  in  New 
York  State.  It  was  started  over  50 
years  ago  by  my  mother-in-law  two 
years  before  my  wife  was  born.  My 
wife  has  been  dead  nine  years  but  the 
children  and  I  still  enjoy  the  cactus 
which  blooms  every  year. 

This  is  sort  of  an  “Agriculturist” 
cactus  as  we  started  taking  American 
Agriculturist  when  we  were  first  mar¬ 
ried  and  I  cannot  remember  when  my 
father  was  ever  without  the  paper. 

—H.  V.,  LaGrangeville ,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

MEMORIES 

I  haven’t  heard  anything  in  a  long 
time  that  was  so  touching  to  my  heart 
as  the  story  in  the  December  15  issue 
of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
“Christmas  Dinner  at  Grandfather’s.” 

I  am  69  years  (young)  and  it 
brought  back  many  memories  of  my 
childhood  days,  as  we  used  to  do  the 
same  thing.  There  would  be  about  30 
relatives  and  neighbors  in  for  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner,  and  I  thought  my  grand¬ 
father  (my  mother’s  father)  was  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived.  My 
father’s  father  was  killed  in  the  Civil 
War. 

About  my  earliest  recollection  is  the 
blizzard  of  1888.  I  have  read  this  story 
a  dozen  times  already  and  get  a  thrill 
every  time  I  read  it. — G.E.S.,  Vt. 


This  farm  pond  belongs  to  Monroe  Babcock  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y,  l!  covers  a  half  acre,  ho? 
a  maximum  depth  of  9  feet  and  holds  694,000  gallons  of  water. 

It  is  supplied  by  a  small  creek  but  the  creek  does  not  flow  through  the  pond  In¬ 
stead,  a  part  of  the  stream  is  diverted  into  it,  thus  minimizing  the  chances  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  banks. 


To  build  it,  3,422  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  and  the  entire  cost  was  $750. 
In  addition  to  fire  protection  and  recreation,  the  pond  supplies  drinking  water  for 
6,000  hens. 
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&dr  the  jjght*  balance  for  better  seedbeds 


with  McCormick 


Farmalls  and  Ullage  Tools 


You  can  work  up  more  productive  seedbeds  with  the  right 
balance  between  tractor  power  and  tillage  tools,  in  the  size  and 
type  to  fit  your  operations.  The  2-plow  Farmall  Super  C  tractor  and 
McCormick  8 -foot  tandem  disk  harrow  give  you  that  right  balance, 
to  do  better  work  —  to  carry  out  recommended  tillage  practices. 
Shown  making  a  smooth,  mellow,  evenly  worked  seedbed. 


You  can  prepare  good  seedbeds  faster  with  the  right 
balance  of  power  between  a  1-  to  2-plow  Farmall  Super  A  and 
McCormick  spring-tooth  or  disk  harrow,  correctly  sized  to  match 
the  tractor.  At  the  same  time,  enjoy  the  Super  A’s  riding  comfort, 
easy  handling,  handy  controls,  and  range  of  speeds  from  which  to 
choose.  Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


You  can  make  smoother  seedbeds  to  aid  germination  —  for 
better  yields  —  with  a  Farmall  Super  C  and  McCormick  peg-tooth 
harrow.  Feel  the  extra  pull -power  and  sure-footed  traction  that 
comes  from  correct  tractor  power-weight  balance,  as  you  work  the 
soil  when  the  ground  is  right.  Feel  how  the  big,  wide  tires  grip  the 
soil  to  move  the  load  at  just  the  right  speed. 


You  can  fit  McCormick  equipment  to  your  seedbed  re¬ 
quirements— exactly— with  the  right  balance  between  power  and 
tillage  tools.  If  you  farm  2  or  3  —  or  up  to  40  crop  acres  —  the  1-plow 
Farmall  Cub  with  direct-connected  lift-type  disk  harrow  is  an  ideal 
combination.  Farmall  Touch-Control  lifts  harrow  for  transport  to 
and  from  field  and  for  sharp,  easy  turns  in  the  field. 


PROVE  TO  YOURSELF  that  with  Farmall  tractors  and  your  choice  of  a  full  line  of  McCormick  tillage 
tools  you  can  get  the  right  balance  of  power  and  equipment  to  make  better,  higher  yielding  seedbeds. 

See  your  IH  dealer  now.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 

\ 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

f 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  . 

Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


HARVEST 
AND  Sell 
YOUR  SCRAP 
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PIEDTV  OF  FERTILIZER 


Growing  crops  respond  generously  to  an  ample  and  well-balanced 
diet  of  plant  foods.  Experience  demonstrates  that  it  pays  to  give 
crops  extra  amounts  of  fertilizer,  more  than  the  minimum  required 
for  normal  good  growth. 

Fruit,  vegetables,  pasture  grasses  and  other  spring  crops  need  heavy 
applications  of  fertilizers  for  best  results.  These  crops  will  give 
you  a  profitable  return  on  your  investment  when  supplied  with 
ample  amounts  of  well-balanced  plant  foods. 

Just  as  important  as  the  tonnage  of  fertilizer  you  use  is  its  quality, 
mechanical  condition  and  the  selection  of  the  correct  grade  for  your 
individual  crop.  You  can  be  sure  of  these  three  important  factors 
when  you  depend  on  the  dealer  who  recommends  International 
Fertilizer.  See  him  soon — he  is  prepared  to  make  prompt 
deliveries  of  plant  foods  for  all  crops. 


GET  THIS  EXPERTLY-MIXED, 
PROPERLY-SEASONED,  SMOOTH¬ 
FLOWING  PLANT  FOOD 

You  can  buy  with  confidence  when  you  see 
the  familiar  red  International  Fertilizer  trade 
mark  —  the  sign  of  satisfaction  at  harvest 
time.  International  Fertilizers,  known  for 
more  than  forty  years  for  their  quality,  are 
produced  by  the  most  efficient  processes  in 
modern  manufacturing  plants  to  assure  you 
fine  quality  for  good  results  and  excellent 
mechanical  condition  for  easy,  time-saving 
applications  in  the  field. 


See  Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer 

for  SATISFACTION  AT  HARVEST  TIME 


mrr  food  DiyisieH 


/ 

New  York  District  Sales  Office:  Buffalo 


IlirrERNATIOML  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  W 'acker  Drive,  Chicago  <3 


His  Pastures  -  -  - 
ARE  NEAR  THE  RARN 


L  HENRY  of  Slaterville,  N.  Y., 
who  left  New  York  City  for 
greener  fields  in  1943,  has  re¬ 
versed  an  old  custom.  He  pas¬ 
tures  his  cows  close  to  the  barn  and 
grows  his  crops  300  or  400  feet  higher 
on  the  relatively  level  ground  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  back  of  his  farm  build¬ 
ings.  He  argues  that  cows  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  climbing  hills  and  that 
they  are  happier  and  give  more  milk 
when  he  pastures  them  nearby. 

He  is  at  some  disadvantage  in  get¬ 
ting  his  hay  and  corn  down  this  rather 
steep  slope,  but  he  says  it  is  very 
simple.  “All  you  have  to  do,”  he  says, 
“is  to  be  sure  the  front  wheels  stay 
ahead  of  the  hind  ones  and  then  you 
eventually  arrive  at  the  bottom!” 

Hirdsfoot  Wins 

The  most  interesting  sights  I  saw 
there  last  summer  were  two  fields  of 
birdsfoot.  One  had  had  two  crops  re¬ 
moved.  The  other  was  seeded  a  year 
later.  Previous  to  that,  ladino  was 
seeded  and  an  excellent  stand  was  se¬ 
cured;  but  the  second  year  thereafter, 
the  ladino  had  entirely  disappeared. 
The  preparation  for  seeding  the  birds¬ 
foot  was  an  application  of  two  tons  of 
lime  to  the  acre  with  wheat  in  1949, 
about  150  pounds  of  5-10-5  in  1948  and 
an  equal  application  in  1950.  Another 
field  on  which  oats  have  just  been  har¬ 
vested  was  broken  up  with  a  special 
24-inch  plow  and  planted  to  qorn  and 
then  to  oats.  It  will  be  seeded  next 
year. 

The  pasture  lots  near  the  barn  are 
split  up  into  five-acre  plots  and  rotated. 
When  the  clearing  and  seeding  of  the 
land  at  the  top  of  the  hill  is  completed, 
A1  intends  to  improve  and  reseed  the 
plots  near  the  barn. 

A1  has  about  40  head  of  stock  with 
around  24  milkers.  He  averages  to  feed 
each  cow  2,716  pounds  of  grain,  7,580 


pounds  of  silage  and  3,980  pounds  of 
hay.  His  DHIA  summary  for  1949- 
50  shows  an  average  of  9,430  pounds 
of  milk  and  382  pounds  of  fat.  Grain 
was  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  for  each 
3.5  pounds  of  milk. 

A1  is  a  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Dairy  Committee.  He  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  DHIA  Association  here 
in  the  county  for  two  years  and  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  Farm  Bureau  and  community 
activities.  Part  of  the  time  he  has  been 
working  the  farm  pretty  much  alone 
with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Henry.  He  tries 
to  keep  a  full  time  man  when  he  can 
find  one.  Throughout  the  past  summer 
he  had  either  a  student  or  a  full-time 
man. 

Here  is  a  dairyman  who  is  thorough¬ 
ly  sold  on  the  advantages  of  better 
meadows  and  pastures  and  anxious  to 
get  the  very  latest  and  best  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject. 

—  a. a.  — 

BltOMEGRASS  ALFALFA 
MIXTURES 

Bromegrass-alfalfa  mixtures  are 
the  best  that  can  be  grown  on  alfalfa 
soils.  Yields  are  considerably  superior 
to  those- from  timothy  and  alfalfa  mix¬ 
ed  or  from  alfalfa  alone. 

Experiment  station  tests  show  that 
such  a  hay  crop  may  be  cut  any  time 
the  alfalfa  reaches  the  fourth-to-half- 
bloom  stage.  Earlier  cutting  reduces 
the  stands  of  alfalfa  and  also  weakens 
the  bromegrass. 

Bromegrass  has  very  light  seed,  so 
to  obtain  uniform  planting  it  was 
found  necessary  to  mix  the  seed  with 
a  small  grain  or  fertilizer,  either  of 
which  is  satisfactory.  If  fertilizer  is 
used,  mix  with  about  200  lbs.  of 
5-10-10  fertilizer.  This,  of  course,  is 
in  addition  to  the  regular  recommend¬ 
ed  seeding-down-fertilizer  treatment. 
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— Courtesy,  Syracu 


“ALL-AROUND— 

THAT’S  THE  WORD  FOR 
ATLANTIC’S  FARM  SERVICE 


That’s  what  Joe  Brock  said  to  me  while  I  was  filling  his 
house  tank  with  Atlantic  heating  oil.  "Yes  sir,"  I  answered, 

"and  it's  this  truck  of  mine  that  turns  the  trick. 

It's  got  two  complete  systems- -tanks,  meter  and  hose  for  gasoline 
and  tractor  fuels,  tanks,  meter  and  hose  for  kerosene  and 
heating  oils.  No  chance  for  any  mixup  there  1" 


When  I  was  finished  filling  the  tank,  I  took  Joe  over  to 
the  back  of  my  truck,  lifted  the  back  door,  and  showed  him  the 
meter.  "Here's  a  dilly  of  a  contraption,"  I  said. 

"It  prints  on  your  meter  ticket  just  how  much  heating  oil,  gasoline 
or  tractor  fuel  I've  put  in  your  tanks.  You  don't  even 
have  to  be  around  when  I  deliver,  because  you 
get  a  permanent  record  of  what  you've  received." 

You  can  get  this  "all-around"  service  from  any  of  these 
new  Atlantic  trucks--and  believe  you  me,  it'll  be  the  best  farm 
service  you've  ever  had!  Call  us  up  at  any  of  the 
telephone  numbers  at  the  right,  above.  Try  us.  You'll  like 
the  good  service,  and  those  good  Atlantic  products. 


'* 

Albany 

Rensselaer  4-7138 

Auburn 

3-5641 

Binghamton 

2-4287 

Buffalo 

Victoria  1234 

Corning 

j  3269 

Elmira  • 

8104 

Fulton 

167 

Malone  ■ ' 

5 

Oneida 

811 

Rochester 

Glenwood  1620 

Syracuse 

'  3-5132 

Watertown 

4277 

Way land 

2741 

I 

P.  S.  There  may  be  an  additional  opening  for  a 
qualified  man  to  run  one  of  these  new  Atlantic 
one-stop  farm  services.  If  you  know  of 
someone,  tell  him  to  write  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company, 
Box  #1105,  Syracuse  2,  New  York. 
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TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

Alfalfa 


Bred  exclusively  for  hardy  northern 
weather  conditions  —  that’s  your 
GUARANTEE  of  better  yields  from 
Dibble’s  Seeds.  Acclimated  over  the 
years  for  YOUR  farm,  YOUR  growing 
conditions  ! 


Grass  Seed 
Com 

Soy  Beans 
Clover 


Thousands  of  northeastern  farmers  depend  Barley 
on  Dibble's  quality  seeds!  Your  absolute 
protection  is  our  famous  "1 0-day-any-test- 
or-money-back"  guarantee. 


Oats 

Seed  Potatoes 
ORDER  EARLY 


Write  Us  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


HARRIS  SEEDS- 

Beat  the  Weather  .  .  . 

with  FRESH  PLANTS  of  Sweet  Spanish  Onions 

Set  them  out  from  mid-April  to  early  May  and  you’ll  have  the 
largest,  mildest,  sweetest  onions  you  have  ever  eaten.  Thin  them  out 
for  early  “green”  onions.  Those  allowed  to  mature  often  weigh  a 
pound  and  keep  for  months  when  stored  In  a  cool  dry  place. 

Our  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  overnight 
chartered  refrigerated  plane  from  our  Texas  grower  the  same  day 
they  are  “pulled.”  Proof  that  service  and  Quality  go  hand-in- 
hand  when  you  buy  Harris  Seeds  and  Plants.  For  details,  see 
our  new  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

29  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

19 52  CATALOG  now  Arndq  — 
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Built  fa  fa  $06 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  QUALITY 

VEGETABLES 


•  Beet 

•  Cabbage 

•  Carrot 

•  Cauliflower 

•  Celery 


•  Cucumber 

•  Lettuce 

•  Onion 

•  Radish 

•  Sweet  Corn 


Our  superior  strains  are  the  result  of 
64  years  of  breeding  and  selecting. 

•  WRITE  DEPT.  A-4,  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


Representatives  Wanted  in  Unassigned  v  Territories. 
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SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 

1  Cortland  Apple  $1.00 

1  Bartlett  Pear  $1.25 

1  Montmorency  Cherry  $1.25 

1  Fellemburg  Prune  $1.25 

1  Hale  Haven  Peach  $1.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

2  yr.  trees,  4  to  6  ft.  None  better  grown.  Catalog  on 
request.  Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very  reasonable 
prices 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
Wilson  R.F.D.  2  New  York 

42  Years  of  Quality  &  Service 


FREE! 

WRITE  TODAY  ! 


this  new 
illustrated 
seed  catalog 

•  tips  on  Cabbage  Culture 

•  complete  description  of 
cabbage  varieties,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  alfalfa  and 
wheat  seed. 

REED  BROS. 

Dept.  A 

Cortland,  N.Y. 
Swoplying  you  with  tested  anil  approved  seeds  lor  43  years. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Allen’s  1962  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
1  1  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc,,  Dept.  65-P  13,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com¬ 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


Ira  Angevine,  Rl,  Bearsville,  N.  Y. 

tAt  New  Stars  in  the  Fruit  World  ^ 

New  high  producing  Lindallcious,  Canal!,  Utah 
Shipper  and  Aremore  Strawberry  Plants.  Also  70 
other  new  and  standard  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Grape  plant  varieties  to  choose  from.  Experimental 
plants  without  extra  charge  with  every  order.  FRUIT 
TREES  —  EVERGREENS  —  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
—  All  Plants  Proven  by  Actual  Tests. 

WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 

Sunny  Hill  Nurseries  and  Experimental  Farms 
NORTH  COLLINS,  NEW  YORK 
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HE  cheapest  and  easiest  way 
to  have  flowers  in  the  spring 
is  to  bring  branches  into  the 
house  and  keep  them  in  water. 
One  of  the  easiest  is  forsythia.  We 
have  had  blossoms  since  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  If  you  don’t  have  forsythia  bush¬ 
es,  get  some  from  a  neighbor  or  buy 
some,  that  is,  unless  you  live  in  an 
area  where  winter  weather  gets  too 
cold.  Forsythia  is  about  as  hardy  as 
peaches.  Pear  or  apple  branches  will 
also  give  beautiful  blooms.  Pussy  wil¬ 
lows  will  bloom  and  take  root  in  the 
house  and  they  can  be  set  out  after 
danger  of  frost  is  past. 

One  of  the  nicest  flowers  to  have  in 
February  is  a  pot  or  two  of  tulips. 
However,  these  must  be  buried  outside 
for  a  time.  We  put  out  two  flower  pots, 
each  with  four  bulbs  before  the  ground 
froze.  They  were  buried  about  level 
with  the  ground,  covered  with  five  or 
six  inches  of  sawdust  and  the  location 
marked  with  sticks. 

They  were  easily  dug  up  right  after 
New  Year’s  and  have  been  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  getting  started.  By  the  time  you 
read  this,  they  will  be  growing  in  a 
southeast  window.  Last  year,  similar 
pots  gave  us  a  wonderful  show. 

Managing  Geraniums 

Several  of  my  house  plant  problems 
have  been  solved  by  a  good  friend  who 
is  a  florist.  One  is  keeping  geraniums 
from  getting  “leggy.”  It’s  simple  when 
you  know  how.  Just  pinch  out  each 
growing  shoot  as  it  develops.  You’ll 
find  that  the  flower  bud  develops  from 
the  side  of  the  stem  and  not  at  the 
point  of  new  growth. 

Last  fall  for  the  first  time,  I  mulch¬ 
ed  strawberries  with  sawdust.  I  am 
told  that  I  should  put  on  some  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  the  spring.  Since  I  have  some 
5-10-5,  I  expect  to  use  four  or  five 
pounds  per  100  square  feet.  Don’t,  how¬ 
ever,  use  nitrogen  on  this  year’s  pro¬ 
ducing  bed  unless  you  have  a  sawdust 
mulch.  It  is  likely  to  encourage  a 
heavy  leaf  growth  at  the  expense  of 
berries. 

We  like  to  experiment  in  a  small 
way.  Some  parsnips  were  half  cooked 
and  put  into  the  freezer  early  last  fall, 
but  to  be  quite  frank,  they  didn’t  taste 
quite  like  they  should.  Soon  after  New 
Year’s,  during  a  spell  of  warm  weath¬ 
er,  we  dug  some  and  they  tasted  like 
old  times.  No  more  freezing  parsnips 
in  the  fall!  Maybe  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter.  Our  cellar  is  too  dry  to  store 
them  satisfactorily. 

When  tomatoes  are  grown  on  stakes 
does  it  do  any  harm  to  allow  two  branches 
to  grow  rather  than  one? 

In  a  number  of  ways  two  branches 
are  better  than  one.  More  shade  is  pro¬ 
vided  and  the  tomatoes  are  less  likely 
to  crack.  However,  tests  have  shown 
that  they  do  mature  a  few  days  later. 
Our  suggestion,  however,  is  that  you 
do  not  allow  more  than  two  stems  to 
grow.  Experience  indicates  that  it  re¬ 
duces  the  size  of  the  tomatoes  con¬ 
siderably. 

Is  there  any  possibility  that  a  pre¬ 
emergence  weed  control  spray  can  be 
used  on  the  home  vegetable  garden? 

The  man  who  wants  to  take  the  pains 
of  checking  and  following  directions 
very  closely  could  use  2,4-D  on  pota¬ 
toes  and  sweet  corn,  and  perhaps  could 
use  another  type  of  material  on  onions, 
carrots,  etc.  There  is  nothing  as  yet 
that  holds  much  promise  for  such  crops 
as  cucumbers  and  squashes,  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  the  average  gardener  can  use 
safely  on  the  entire  garden.  It  would 
be  very  nice  if  some  chemical  could  be 
developed. 


Spend  Pennies  to 

EARN  DOLLARS 

...invest  in 
cow  health 


Actual  case  histories  show 
that  diets  activated  with 
concentrated  Kow-Kare  mean  higher 
milk  production,  better  health  and 
more  efficient  feed-to-milk  conversion. 
For  a  few  pennies  a  day,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Kow-Kare’s  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D.  Start  now.  Available 
at  all  stores.  Three 
thrifty  sizes. 

FREE  CowBorik 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.’’ 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  12 
Vermont 


New!  501b.  Teed  Mix  Drum 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA 

WOOD— WARMTH 
WOOD  — FLAVOR 
WOOD— ACID  RESISTANT 
WOOD— UNADILLA 

Of  co\itseUtia.dilla.  wood  staves  ^ 
keep  your  silage  prime.  Only 
Unadilla  gives  you  Sure -step, 
Sure-grip  doorfront  ladder  sys¬ 
tem.  Patented  Lock-Dowelling 
knits  Unadilla  Staves  into  one 
sturdy  wind-resistant  structure. 
See  a  Unadilla  dealer — he  can 
show  you  these  and  other  features 
which  have  made  Unadilla  the 
favorite  in  the  East  for  more  than 
40  years. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-42,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


Stop  wasting  grain 
with  hammer-mills. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that  clog 
nostrils  and  stomach,  are 
un  palatable,  ca  us< 
scrubs,  bloat  and 
tail-enders.  Now 
roller-crimp  your 
groins  for  greater 
feeding  profits.  New 
low  -  cost  Krimper- 
Kracker  genuinely 
roller  -  crimps  corn, 
oats,  barley,  maize, 
wheat,  etc.,  for  full 
mastication  and  digestion.  Full  absorption  helps 
cattle  to  early  bloom,  faster  growth  on  less 
grain.  Crimping  makes  grains  bulky,  doubles 
volume,  makes  4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  QUICKLY! 


Krimper-Kracker’s  low  cost  will  amaze  you — 
extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for  it.  A 
size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP,  4000  to  30,000 
lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only  1/6  the  power  of  ham¬ 
mer-mills.  Wagon  box  loader  optional.  Write  for 
free  literature  and  prices  today !  AGENTS ! 
Honest,  steady  profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons, Dept,  ah-2, Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


gM^APPLE 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on 
our  600  acres  in  Dansville.  Priced 
right.  Shows  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Roses.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Our  68th  Year. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 
1 1  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


k 
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James  Clarke  Heads 
N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


HE  “hottest”  issue  at  the  97th 
annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  in  Rochester,  centered 
around  whether  groweVs  should  organ¬ 
ize  a  bargaining  agency  to  negotiate 
prices  with  processors.  The  situation 
has  been  complicated  by  three  years  of 
large  crops  and  low  prices.  Against 
this,  the  outlook  is  reported  better. 
Donald  F.  Green,  Chazy,  pointed  out 
that  “there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in 
tree  numbers  in  the  past  10  years.” 
Kenneth  Robinson  of  Cornell  reported 
the  decline  as  20%  in  Western  New 
York  and  5%  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
Cameron  Gamian  of  Cornell  said  an 
additional  factor  to  consider  was  that 
population  would  increase  20  millions 
in  the  next  decade. 

Bags  Boost  Sales 

Max  Brunk  reported  for  the  second 
year  on  apple  marketing  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  Cornell.  In  1950  every  sale 
of  apples  in  stores  located  in  four 
small  cities  was  observed.  In  1951  the 
same  tests  were  applied  to  six  stores  in 
large  New  York  cities.  In  all,  about 
200,000  retailer-consumer  transactions 
were  checked  without  asking  questions 
or  bothering  the  shopper.  In  the  two 
years  the  results  were  practically 
identical.  * 

When  apples  were  sold  from  bulk 
displays  the  average  was  12  pounds  to 
each  100  customers.  When  six-pound 
bags  were  placed  handily  with  a  bulk 


action.  After  further  discussion,  the 
motion  adopted  directed  the  directors 
to  send  a  questionnaire  to  all  members, 
make  a  study  of  what  might  be  done, 
and  report  to  a  general  meeting  to  be 
called  before  spring. 

Officers 

James  R.  Clarke  of  Milton  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  society  and  John 
G.  Goodrich  of  Burt  vice  president. 
Dan  Dalrymple  of  Lockport  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Luther  Jennejohn  of  Hilton  is  the 
new  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Cherry  Growers’  Association,  succeed¬ 
ing  E.  Earl  Harding  of  Albion.  Harmon 
Henderson  of  Ontario  is  vice  president, 
and  Snow  Wooster  of  Ontario  was 
renamed  secretary-treasurer. 

Winners  in  the  FFA  Public  Speaking 
Contest  were:  James  Wagner,  Albion, 
first;  Ronald  Clark,  Geneva,  second; 
David  Ellsworth,  Palmyra-Macedon 
Central  School,  third. 

Shirley  Wilson  of  Rush,  17-year-old 
4-H  Club  member,  won  over  six  other 
contestants  to  be  judged  the  champion 
apple  pie  baker  of  Western  New  York. 
Judges  were  Agricultural  Commissioner 
C.  Chester  DuMond,  Mrs.  Lemabel 
Parry  of  Canandaigua,  and  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ley  Johnson,  director  of  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station.  DuMond  defined  a 
good  apple  pie  as  “one  that  tastes  like 
a  good  apple  pie,  and,  incidentally,  I 
like  a  whiff  of  cinnamon.” 


State  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Markets  C. 
Chester  DuMond,  left,  and 
James  Clarke  of  Milton, 
new  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  sample  some  of 
the  pie  baked  by  Miss 
Shirley  Wilson,  17,  of 
Rush,  N.  Y.  The  pie,  ad¬ 
judged  first  in  a  contest, 
won  Miss  Wilson  the  title 
of  Western  New  York 
Apple  Pie  Queen. 


display,  sales  jumped  to  28  pounds  per 
100  customers.  When  the  bags  were 
not  offered,  sales  dropped  and  jumped 
up  again  when  the  bags  were  restored. 

To  Study  Bargaining 

Debate  on  bargaining  came  when  the 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  took  over  an  afternoon  for  its 
annual  meeting.  Carroll  R.  Miller,  sec¬ 
retary  of  Appalachian  Apple  Service 
(growers’  organization  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania),  said  growers  lost  money 
three  out  of  four  years  and  were  about 
ready  to  join  with  Western  New  York 
growers  in  setting  up  a  bargaining  or¬ 
ganization. 

About  85%  of  all  applesauce  is 
canned  in  the  two  areas.  Miller  said 
“We  have  been  rugged  individualists 
and  pulled  against  each  other.  Pro¬ 
cessors  have  played  one  section  against 
the  other.  It  is  time  we  pulled  together 
and  negotiated  a  fair  minimum  price.” 
Miller  said  that  last  fall  growers  began 
delivering  apples  to  processors  without 
contracts,  and,  when  returns  dropped 
to  29  cents  a  bushel,  “We  just  stopped 
delivering.  We  moved  apples  by  truck 
at  35  to  50  cents  a  bushel,  and  then 
the  processing  price  went  up  to  $1  to 
51.25.”  He  warned  growers  not  to  de¬ 
liver  without  a  price. 

A  motion  was  offered  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  set  up  a  bargaining  committee, 
and  that  all  members  be  bound  by  its 


In  the  apple  exhibiting  contest  the 
FFA  boys  from  Sodus  took  first  place 
with  Albion  second.  The  team  from  So¬ 
dus  won  the  apple  judging  contest  with 
Raymond  DeCook  the  high  individual, 
also  the  apple  grading  with  Fred  Jor¬ 
dan  the  high  individual.  The  fruit  dis¬ 
ease  identification  contest  was  won  by 
the  boys  from  Wayne  Central  and 
Richard  Whittleton  was  the  high  in¬ 
dividual. 

*  *  * 

More  Bargaining? 

The  Canning  Crops  Growers’  Coop¬ 
erative  has  scheduled  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  for  Batavia,  Feb.  7.  Last  year  it 
operated  as  a  bargaining  agency  on 
tomatoes  for  the  first  time.  The  season 
ended  very  well  for  the  co-op,  and 
many  members  are  quite  elated  by  re¬ 
sults.  Now  there  is  talk  of  extending 
bargaining  to  some  other  crops  and 
this  probably  will  be  decided  at  the 
Batavia  meeting. 

More  Water 

The  snows  and  thaws  so  far  this 
winter  have  helped  to  replenish  de>- 
pleted  water  supplies  in  many  sections. 
Already  some  areas  have  had  more 
water  and  more  snow  than  during  all 
of  the  previous  winter.  There  has  been 
comparatively  little  frost  in  the  ground 
and  for  the  most  part  thaws  have  been 
gradual,  so  that  most  of  the  water  has 
sunk  in. 


Phygon-XL 

ihe  orchard  fungicide 


Controls 


apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples  and  peaches, 
California  blight  of  peaches,  brown  rot  and 
blossom  blight  of  peaches,  peach  leaf 
curl,  cherry  leaf  spot  and  other  fungous 
diseases.  Phygon-XL  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  potent  non-mercurial  fungicide  com¬ 
mercially  available. 


Results: 


increased  yields  of  top-quality  apples  and 
stone  fruits. 


Advantages: 


extremely  low  cost  per  acre,  very  easy  to 
apply,  compatible  with  most  commonly  used 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  harmless  to 
pollen  and  bees.  *u.S.  Pat.  No.  2,349,772 


Consult  your  local  experiment  station  for  recommended 

dosages,  spray  schedules  and  customary  safety  measures. 

Write  for  free  Phygon-XL  Bulletin  #3  to: 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  C0MPANY~N 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants  — Spergon,  Spergon-DDT, 
Spergon-SL,  Spergon-DDT-SL,  Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phy- 
gon  Naugets,  Phygon -XL- DDT,  Thiram  Naugets  — fungicides 
—Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-XL— insecticides— Synklor-48- E, 
Synklor-50-W  — fungicide-insecticides  — Spergon  Gladiolus 
Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust  —  miticides—  Aramite, 
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The  safe  replacement  for  milk 

Don’t  feed  milk  to  your  calves.  That  eats  into  milk  profits 
fast!  Feed  Kaff-A  and  sell  your  cow’s  milk.  Low  cost  Kaff-A 
is  an  absolutely  safe  replacement  for  milk!  When  you  feed 
Kaff-A,  the  milk  your  cows  produce  goes  to  the  dairy — puts 
dollars  in  your  bank  account.  Just  1  lb.  of  Kaff-A  can  re¬ 
place  up  to  10  lbs.  of  milk. in  calf  feeding.  That  means  every 
50-lb.  box  fed  with  low-cost  dry  feed  can  release  as  much 
as  500, lbs.  of  milk  which  you  can  sell  for  extra  profit! 

With  Kaff-A  no  milk  is  needed  after  the  10th  day. 

Kaff-A  is  tested,  tried,  proved  a  safe  replacement  for  milk. 
Two  million  healthy  heifers  have  already  been  raised  on  it!  Its 
dried  buttermilk  base  is  known  for  its  nutrition.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Kaff-A  contains  other  dairy  by-products,  some  cereal 
products,  and  plenty  of  Vitamin  A  and  D  feeding  oil! 

Don’t  risk  your  calf’s  health  on  inferior  imitations  of 
Kaff-A.  A  few  pennies  saved  now  may  cost  you  many  a 
dollar  if  your  calf  fails  to  grow  quickly  into  a  high  pro¬ 
ducing  cow.  Feed  Kaff-A  and  be  sure  that  your  calves  get 
the  nutrition  that  helps  develop  good  milkers  .  .  .  good 
breeders!  Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  a  "box  or  pail  today. 

Consolidated  Products  Company  •  Danville,  Illinois 
Division  Offites:  Princeton,  N.  J.  *  Des  Moines,  la.  •  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Makers  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk, 
Semi-Solid  Emulsions  and  Kaff-A 


K*"A 


L~JLlUd 

another  money-maker 
for  you  from 
CONSOLIDATED 

©  1950 


SALAD  BOWL — New  Leaf  Lettuce 


HARRIS  SEEDS- 

No  More  Tough,  Bitter  Lettuce 

...  in  hot  summer  weather  if  you  plant  new  Salad  Bowl.  The 
wavy  notched  bright  green  Icav  have — 

Appetizing  Flavor — Tender  Texture  Delicious  Flavor 

An  «#.•'>  to- srovv  source  of  vitamins  A  and  ( '.  Salad  Koul  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  perfect  home  garden  lettuce  and  most  deserving 
at  the  Cold  Medal  Award  which  it  won  in  the  AJI  Vnmriea 
Trials  for  1952.  Make  a  trial  planting  tins  year. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TOPAY 

II  you  grow  for  market,  ash  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  INC. 

28  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  Jl,  N.  Y. 

19  52  CATALOG  now  Amchj  — 
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By  JIM  HALL 


T 


WO  readers  and  I  each  asked  a 
question  in  this  column  in 
January.  Now  I  have  answers 
— or  at  least  other  farmers’ 
opinions  on  the  readers’  questions 
about  cow  feed  and  exercise — but  nary 
a  soul  has  answered  my  question,  “Do 
all  male  pigs’  tails  twist  to  the  right 
and  all  females’  to  the  left  as  my  pigs’ 
tails  do  ?” 

******* 

L.  F.  Wilcox,  Akeley,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Merwyn  Pearl,  Barnet,  Vermont, 
both  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fat 
content  in  dairy  concentrates  is  as  im¬ 
portant  or  even  more  important  than 
the  protein  content.  They  wondered 
what  others  thought,  and  this  is  what 
Mr.  B.  C.  Todd  of  Arkville,  New  York, 
had  to  say: 

‘I  think  the  fat  content  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  protein  content  in  a 
dairy  ration.  I  think  it  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  some  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  that  a  cow  cannot  make  use  of 
more  than  16%  protein.  Unless  I  had 
some  kind  of  ensilage,  I  would  spend 
the  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  protein  cost  for  beet  or  citrus  pulp 
or  molasses.  I  have*  found  that  a  min¬ 
eral  supplement  seems  to  help  with 
breeding  and  calving  difficulties.  I  also 
think  a  high  protein  diet  tends  to  ag¬ 
gravate  udder  difficulties.’’ 

John  C.  Thompson,  manager  of  the 
livestock  research  division  of  the  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Company,  says  that  pro¬ 
tein  in  itself  is  not  the  limiting  factor 
in  milk  production;  that  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  (or  energy)  are  'more 
important.  Basing  his  statement  on 
well  conti’olled  tests  they  have  made, 
he  says,  “Stay  on  a  16%  level  and  just 
reduce  the  amount  when  exceptionally 
top  quality  roughage  is  being  fed.” 
Their  tests  revealed  that  using  a  24% 
ration  when  hay  quality  was  poor  was 
not  nearly  as  efficient  (either  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  or  dollars  and  cents  basis) 
as  it  was  to  give  the  cows  more  of  the 
16%  with  the  poor  hay.  In  their  tests 
they  fed  1  grain  to  3.7  milk  when  the 
cows  had  high  quality  hay  and  1  grain 
to  2.75  milk  on  low  quality  hay. 


Exercise  Cows? 

Charles  T.  Gillette,  Townville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  wanted  opinions  on  turning 
out  cows  every  day  regardless  of 
weather.  About  that,  Mr.  Todd  says: 
‘The  one  objection  I  always  had  to 
water  buckets  was  that  most  farmers 
didn’t  turn  their  cows  out  every  day. 
Daily  exercise  with  a  chance  to  lick 
themselves  is  essential  to  their  well¬ 
being.” 

Robert  Drake,  of  Woodhull,  New 
York,  has  another  idea  on  the  same 
subject.  He  says:  “I  have  a  stanchion 
barn  with  drinking  buckets,  but  believe 
cows  should  be  turned  out  every  morn¬ 
ing.  I  say  morning  because  my  cows 
are  all  being  bred  artificially  and  I 
have  to  call  the  inseminator  before  10 
a.m.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  turn¬ 
ing  cows  out  is  that  you  can  detect 
their  heat  period  at  the  exact  time.  I 
have  ^  calendar  with  heat  periods 
marked  on  it — when  to  look  for  a  re¬ 
turn,  etc.,  and  when  I’m  in  doubt,  1 
turn,  those  cows  out  again  at  night. 

"Cows  need  exercise,  and  exercise  is 
a  big  factor  in  stimulating  a  cow’s  ap¬ 
petite.  As  Prof.  Ray  Albrectsen  of 
Cornell  says,  ‘a  cow  cannot  give  milk 
with  the  disease  called  hollow  belly.’  ” 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  ques¬ 
tions.  In  our  January  5  issue  we  had 
a  picture  of  a  cow,  along  with  a  little 


story  describing  “The  Best  All-Pur¬ 
pose  Forage  Harvester,”  ending  with 
the  statement  that  this  harvester 
“comes  under  various  trade  names 
such  as  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or 
Ayrshire.”  H.  N.  Kutschbach  of  Sher¬ 
burne,  New  York,  sent  us  a  new  sen¬ 
tence  to  conclude  the  item:  “The  im¬ 
proved  model  requiring  less  labor  is 
Aberdeen- Angus !  ” 

Calf  Management 

How  do  you  decide  which  of  your 
calves  to  raise  ?  When  do  you  wean 
them  ?  What’s  your  feeding  program 
from  then  on?  When  do  they  get  their 
first  roughage  and  when  do  you  put 
them  out  in  pasture? 

Those  are  some  of  the  questions  I’ve 
been  asking  dairymen  lately,  and  I 
have  quite  a  few  ideas  to  pass  along, 
but  I’d  like  to  know  what  system  you 
have  or  what  problems  you  have  that 
you’d  like  other  readers  to  discuss. 

James  A.  Young,  Jr.,  of  Angelica, 
New  York,  who  raises  about  12  calves 
each  year  from  his  purebred  herd  of 
35  Holsteins,  decides  which  calves  to 
raise  only  after  studying  the  produc¬ 
tion  record  of  the  dam  and  the  rating 
of  the  sire.  He  weans  at  from  6  to  8 
weeks  but  says,  “It  is  hard  to  have  a 
hard  set  rule  as  to  when  to  take  calves 
off  milk  or  put  them  out  on  pasture. 
It  is  important  in  my  estimation  that 
the  condition  of  the  calf  be  consid¬ 
ered  first  before  each  phange  is  made.” 

He  does  say  that  the  calves  shouldn’t 
go  on  pasture  until  the  days  are  warm, 
and  then  they  should  have  a  shed  to 
run  into  to  get  away  from  flies  and  the 
hot  sun,  as  well  as  a  place  to  be  fed 
all  the  high  quality  hay  they  will  eat 
and  a  grain  ration  each  day.  Mr. 
Young  feeds  a  dry  calf  starter  until  a 
calf  is  eating  4  to  5  pounds  a  day.  He 
gradually  changes  them  over  to  a 
home-grown  ration  until  they  ale  on 
the  home-grown  ration  entirely  at 
about  4  months. 

Halses  All  Calves 

S.  N.  Stimson  of  Spencer,  New  York, 
raises  all  the  calves  from  his  prize - 
winning  herd  of  purebred  Ayrshires; 
first  because  he  is  proving  sires;  and 
second,  because  there’s  not  much 
chance  of  going  wrong  when  none  of 
his  present  27  head  hasn’t  made  a  mini-  “ 
mum  of  10,000  milk  and  400  fat!  He 
weans  at  4  months,  then  puts  them  on 
good  grass  silage,  good  hay,  2  pounds 
of  Calf  Manna,  plus  all  they  will  take 
of  good  coarse  fitting  ration  or  calf 
grower.  At  the  start,  his  calves  get  10 
pounds  of  whole  milk  a  day. 
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"Always  collect  from  the  nurse 
— the  doc'll  talk  you  out  of  it." 
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Swte  Heca  ‘IcCeeu  .  ,  , 

In  Farm  Equipment  For 
Vegetable  Growers 

B /  BOB  BURNETTE 

Managing  Director,  N.  Y.  Farm  Equipment  Dealers  Association 


O  DISCUSS  farm  machinery  in 
its  proper  sequence,  let’s  ex¬ 
amine  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  power  unit  field  recently. 
The  growing  use  of  LP  or  liquid  petro¬ 
leum  gases  and  diesel  fuels  will  bear 
some  investigation  by  you. 


Down  south  they  are  developing  a 
reversed  tricycle  tractor  that  may 
have  some  applications  in  this  area. 
They  have  one  driving  wheel  and  two 
swiveled  steering  wheels  which  allow 
for  a  high  arched  frame  construction 
for  use  in  tall  row  crops  on  such  jobs 
as  spraying  com,  late  cultivation  and 
fertilizing.  These  are  special  use  trac¬ 
tors  and  are  not  fitted  for  tillage  jobs. 

Garden  tractor  production  is  run¬ 
ning  about  125,000  machines  a  year. 
Of  these,  some  54  per  cent  are  sold  to 
truck  farmers.  As  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  units,  these  “peewees”  have  a 
place  in  your  production  picture.  The 
usual  rules  of  purchase  will  save  you 
I  some  headaches  if  you  need  one  of 
j  these  garden  tractors.  Get  a  well- 
[  known  tractor  with  a  good  service 
j  dealer  nearby. 


i  Ease  of  Operaf  iou 

On  all  tractors,  the  use  of  hydraulic 
control  for  all  towed  or  mounted  equip¬ 
ment  is  increasing.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  standardization  of  these  con¬ 
trols  under  established  rules.  Have  no 
fear,  hydraulic  control  is  here  to  stay 
and  you  should  have  it. 

Years  ago  most  companies  had  a 
field  tiller  or  field  cultivator  which 
they  didn’t  sell.  Tillers  have  a  place  in 
the  earth-loosening  picture  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  merely  meeds  disturb¬ 
ing  rather  than  a  complete  overturn¬ 
ing.  If  you  study  your  soil  and  your 
crop  rotation,  you  will  be  able  to  use 
this  type  of  tool  to  your  cost  advan¬ 
tage,  and  the  soil  conservation  people 
tell  us  that  the  litter  it  leaves  on  top 
is  just  right  for  some  soils  and  crops. 

Precision  planting  equipment  is  not 
so  very  new  or  so  very  old.  These 
planters  and  seeders  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  development,  and  the  newer 
and  better  types  should  be  on  your 
farm.  By  their  use  you  will  have  bet¬ 
ter  stands  of  the  improved  strains  of 
vegetables. 

Rotary  Hors 

Of  course,  cultivation  is  old  stuff. 
Except  for  speed  and  ease,  it  hasn’t 
been  improved  much  since  I  was  a  boy 
trying  to  hold  one  horse  and  one  culti¬ 
vator  in  the  middle  of  the  row.  How¬ 
ever,  the  rotary  hoe  type  of  cultivator 
for  multiple  row  use  is  a  step  in  what 
may  be  a  sound  future  development  as 
the  labor  force  gets  smaller  and 
smaller. 

Believe  it  or  not,  one  of  the  major 
physical  problems  in  the  whole  equip¬ 
ment  field  is  how  to  break  up  a  drop 
of  water.  There  are  a  couple  of  ways 
already  known,  but  both  take  exces¬ 
sive  power  and  equipment  for  such  an 
apparently  simple  job. 

Years  ago  when  100  pounds  pressure 
was  considered  standard,  this  problem 
wasn’t  so  great.  Then  we  squeezed  the 
water  through  a  washer  which  had 
two  holes  drilled  at  an  angle  to  start 
the  pressurized  water  swirling,  then 
forced  it  out  of  a  small  hole,  and  we 
did  a  fair  job  of  spraying,  or  so  we 
thought.  Then  the  boys  in  the  chem¬ 
istry  labs  made  the  problem  more 
complicated.  We  used  to  talk  about 
50-100-200  gallons  per  acre  on  some 
fruits  and  crops.  Now  they  want  us  to 
spread  5  gallons  over  an  acre  and  do 
It  evenly  in  very  finely  divided  drop¬ 


lets  and  at  practically  no  pressure. 
Vegetable  farms  in  the  future  will  need 
at  least  two  types  of  sprayers,  high 
and  low  pressure. 

As  I  see  it,  the  biggest  challenge  to 
the  equipment  industry  is  in  the  har¬ 
vesting  field.  Usually  the  harvesting 
operation  is  the  one  that  has  the 
heaviest  use.  of  labor  and  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  the  greatest  speed  when¬ 
ever  the  crop  is  at  optimum  maturity 
and  the  market  is  good.  Sometimes  it 
is  quite  difficult  to  design  a  machine 
to  take  the  place  of  human  hands. 
However,  the  emphasis  is  now  on  this 
problem  and  rightfully  so.  Labor  is  a 
commodity  that  gets  scarcer  and  less 
efficient  and  more  expensive,  so  ma¬ 
chines  must  do  that  job  more  economi¬ 
cally. 

One  of  the  machines  that  has  come 
from  behind  to  a  sound  position  for 
the  future  is  the  sweet  corn  picker.  It 
is  obvious  that  any  machine  will  work 
best  in  optimum  conditions.  If  any  of 
you  plan  to  buy  a  sweet  corn  picker 
for  use  next  fall,  better  check  with  the 
dealer  of  the  machine  you  plan  to  pur¬ 
chase,  to  see  that  your  planting  widths 
and  cultivating  conditions  are  best  for 
the  machine. 

Two  years  ago  in  New  York  City  I 
attempted  to  get  a  government  expert 
to  tell  you  what  was  being  done  about 
potato  combines.  That  was  a  mistake 
and  a  flop.  Since  then  I’ve  asked  a  lot 
of  questions  of  manufacturers  and  en¬ 
gineers.  I  can  report  that  progress  is 
being  made. 

Spud  Combine  Essentials 

Some  basis  principles  have  appeared 
in  all  of  the  research  and  development 
that  have  occurred  in  the  last  two 
years.  We  know  ncrw  that  the  spuds 
must  be  conveyed  on  rubber  rolls;  no 
substitute.  We  know  that  the  potato 
must  never  be  allowed  to  drop  more 
than  six  inches  in  any  part  of  the  har¬ 
vesting  process.  I  am  informed  that  a 
machine  embodying  all  of  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  developed  will  be  on  the  market 
in  reasonable  quantity  as  soon  as  the 
steel  situation  permits. 

One  final  idea  I’d  like  to  get  across 
is  that  your  equipment  is  distributed 
by  a  group  of  men  for  whom  I  work 
and  in  whom  I  have  every  confidence. 
Your  farm  equipment  dealer  is  doing 
his  level  best  to  have  the  equipment 
you  want,  the  service  that  you  want 
and  a  supply  of  the  parts  that  wear  out. 
Regardless  of  how  much  either  one  of 
you  fight,  you  two  are  faced  with  but 
one  possible  course — working  together 
for  mutual  profit.  You  simply  cannot 
afford  to  take  your  time  to  have 
trouble  with  the  dealer  or  dealers  you 
trade  with.  Your  dealer  is  also  faced 
with  the  same  problem.  He  must  pro¬ 
vide  more  and  better  machines  and 
better  service.  It’s  high  time  that  both 
of  you  grew  up  and  worked  together. 
Both  of  you  will  have  more  money  in 
your  pockets  if  you  do  just  that. 

—  A. A.  — 

HIDDEN  NAMES 

Occasionally  you  will  find  hidden  in 
our  advertising  columns  the  name  and 
address  of  a  subscriber.  If  you  haven’t 
read  a  previous  explanation,  you  may 
have  puzzled  over  the  purpose.  We 
call  it  our  “Hidden  Name  Contest.’’ 
Any  subscriber  who  finds  his  name  and 
address  without  relation  to  any  article 
or  advertisement  and  who  writes  us 
promptly  saying,  “I  saw  my  name  and 
address  on  page  —  of  (date  of  issue)”, 
will  receive  a  check  from  American 
AGRICULTURIST  for  $1.00. 


The  “Queen’s  Guard”,  with  over 
forty  years  of  honorable  service, 
stands  ready  and  able  as  always. 
There’s  nothing  like  BAG  BALM 


occurring  outbreaks.  Get  BAG 
BALM  today  at  your  favorite 
store.  Insist  on  the  original  and 
genuine;  imitations  only  LOOK 


for  combatting  Superficial  In-  like  BAG  BALM. 


FREE  COW  BOOK! 

By  noted  dairy  nutrition-, 
ist:  “Care  and  Feeding  of 
Dairy  Cattle.”  Write  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  5Q,  Vermont 


juries  to  udders  and  teats;  for 
Sunburn,  Windburn;  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Lanolin- 
loaded,  antiseptic-on-contact, 
BAG  BALM  spreads  right,  stays 
on.  Be  prepared  for  those  ever- 


^  BUY  U.  5.  SAVINGS  BONDS  ★ 


Ever  been  chased 
by  a  DUE  DATE? 


Play  it  Safe! 
Get  the  loan  that  doesn't 
come  due  all  in  one  lump 

Ask  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
for  full  details  on  a  safe,  long-term  Federal  Land 
Bank  Mortgage— the  low-cost  loan  that’s"killed  off ’’grad¬ 
ually  by  easy-to- budget,  regular  payments  over  10—33  years. 

For  free  information  and  address  of  nearest  office,  write: 
Dept.  A-6.310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LIME  • 


FERTILIZER  •  SEED 

fER 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  toog  tasting  construction.  Special 
hitch  No  clog  agitator  Instant  shut-off 
Precision ftowcontrol.  Givesexactspread- 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-Clad  Guarantee.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


SOLD  DIRECT  •  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Saves  over  $100  per  ma- 
chine  (Muchmoreon  larger 
sizes)  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups.  no  salesmen  to 
pay  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service  You  get  a  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


Sizes  tor  Berry  Farmers,  Cern, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,' Pou  Itry  Used 
by  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Dairies  and 
Flower  Growers  Sows  all  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
wrthoutwaste  Individual  contro  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables.  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 
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with  Peebles’  CALF-KIT  containing  Antibiotics 
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Peebles 


CALF'KI 


Milk  Replacement  -  Feed  with  Calf  Meal  or  Pellets 


Research  and  Feeding  Tests  Show. . . 


•  25%  FASTER  GAINS  —  AND  MORE!  In  feed¬ 
ing  tests  at  leading  agricultural  colleges  and 
at  our  own  experimental  farm,  calves  fed  milk 
replacements  containing  antibiotics  gained 
25  per  cent  faster  during  early  growth  peri¬ 
od.  They  were  bigger,  huskier,  better  devel¬ 
oped  —  on  their  way  to  becoming  better 
heifers  than  calves  raised  on  milk  or  milk 
replacements  without  antibiotics. 

•  DEFINITELY  REDUCES  SCOURS.  There  was  a 
marked  reduction  in  normal  scouring 
troubles.  Scours  occurred  less  often  and 
effects  were  milder.  This  reduction  in  scour¬ 
ing  troubles  was  a  big  factor  in  helping  prod¬ 
uce  more  rapid  growth  and  more  efficient 
use  of  feed.  There  were  fewer  pot-bellied 
calves,  fewer  digestive  disturbances, 

9  LOWER  FEEDING  COSTS,  Now,  more  than 
ever,  it  PAYS  to  feed  Peebles’  Calf -Kit  con¬ 
taining  antibiotics.  Peebles’  Calf-Kit  costs 
only  half  as  much  as  the  milk  it  replaces. 


You’ll  have  more  milk  to  sell.  You’ll  raise 
better  calves,  easier,  and  make  more  money! 


•  RAISES  CALVES-  BETTER  THAN  EVER.  Before 
Peebles’  Calf-Kit  was  fortified  with  anti¬ 
biotics  the  calves  raised  were  equally  as  good 
as  milk-fed  calves.  Now,  after  being  fortified 
with  antibiotics,  results  from  Calf-Kit  are 
better  than  ever  before!  You  not  only  raise 
better  calves  —  you  save  money  as  well. 


Get  ALL  the  facts: 

Raise  better  calves  and  SAVE! 


1 


WESTERN  CONDENSING  COMPANY 
Appleton,  Wisconsin  p-2 

1  am  interested  in  raising  better  calves  with 
the  new  Peebles’  Calf-Kit  fortified  with 
Antibiotics.  Send  me  comolete  information. 


I 
( 
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Look  at  the  Price  Tag 
When  You  Buy  Credit 

By  L.  J.  Trunko 

IT  WAS  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
Dad  traded  in  the  big’  white  team  of 
horses  for  a  new  two-plow  tractor.  The 
two  horses  cost  him  $300,  the  tractor, 
$2,000.  This,  plus  the  tractor-drawn 
equipment  and  other  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  gave  us  a  total  investment  in 
machinery  and  equipment  of  about 
$5,000.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  today 
to  keep  a  farm  up-to-date,  and  most 
of  the  money  used  in  purchasing  it  has 
to  be  borrowed.  A  tractor  and  baler- 
alone  may  cost  $6,000. 

There  isn’t  much  the  farmer  can  do 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  his  equipment, 
but  there  is  something  he  can  do  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  money  he  has 
to  borrow.  This  “price  tag”  on  money 
is  what  we  call  Interest. 

The  interest  rate  is  made  up  of  three 
things:  1.  cost  of  the  funds;  2.  risk  of 
loss;  3.  costs  of  making  and  servicing 
loans.  The  use  cost  of  funds  is  what 
the  investor  gets  for  the  use  of  his 
|  money.  The  risk  factor  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hazards  of  the  area  and  the 
amount  of  security  'offered.  The  cost 
of  making  and  servicing  loans  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  loan  and  the  re¬ 
payment  terms.  The  “price  tag”  is 
usually  higher  on  small  short-term  in¬ 
stallment  loans  and  smaller  on  the 
long-term  well  secured  loans. 

The  important  thing  for  the  farmer 
to  look  for  in  a  loan  is  the  way  the 
interest  is  figured  and  the  total  cost 
to  him.  A  loan  of  $1,200  for  six  months 
may  have  a  price  tag  of  from  $21  to 
$72  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

The  table  shows  three  methods  of 
figuring  the  interest  on  a  $1,200,  6%, 
6-month  loan  with  payments  on  the 
principal  of  $200  each  month.  In  Plan 
No.  1,  the  interest  is  figured  on  the 
outstanding  balance  only;  that  is,  you 
pay  interest  on  $1,200  for  January; 
$1,000  for  February;  $800  for  March, 
and  so  on. 
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|  Original  Loan 

$1,200 

$1,200 

$1,200 

I  Interest 

January  . 

....$6.00 

$6.00 

$12.00 

February  . 

6.00 

12.00 

March  . 

4.00 

6.00 

12.00 

j  April  . 

....  3.00 

6.00 

12.00 

]  May  . 

....  2.00 

6.00 

12.00 

June  . 

1.00 

6.00 

12.00 

Total  Interest  $21.00  $36.00  $72.00 

Payment  as  Percentage 

of  Original  Loan  1.75 %  3.00%  6.00% 

Interest  Rate  on 

Annual  Basis  . 6.00%  10.30%  20.60% 

In  Plan  2,  the  interest  is  computed 
on  an  annual  basis  but  with  no  deduc¬ 
tion  for  principal  payments.  Therefore, 
the  interest  for  6  months  on  $1,200  at 
6%  is  $36.  In  Plan  3,  a  flat  fixed  per¬ 
centage  is  charged  on  the  original 
amount  of  $1,200— a  flat  rate  of  6%  of 
$1,200,  or  $72,  regardless  of  the  length 
I  of  the  loan  repayment  period.  This  letter 
method  is  most  commonly  used  in  per¬ 
sonal  loans  and  store  purchase  loans. 

Yes,  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
cost  of  using  money,  and  a  close  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  “price  tag”  may  mean 
a  considerable  saving  each  year  to 
many  farmers. 


THE  middle  of  the  road  is  derided 
*  by  all  of  the  right  and  of  the  left. 
They  deliberately  misrepresent  the 
central  position  as  a  neutral,  wishy- 
washy  one.  Yet  here  is  the  truly 
creative  area  in  which  we  may  ob¬ 
tain  agreement  far  constructive  so¬ 
cial  action  compatible  with  basic 
American  principles  end  with  the 
just  aspirations  of  every  sincere 
American,  it  is  the  area  in  which 
are  rooted  the  hopes  and  allegiance 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people. 

— Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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Flick  a  switch  and  the 
most  nose-offending, 
meanest  job  in  the 
barn  is  done 
for  you.  Take 
a  load  off  your 
back.  Make 
barn  more  sani¬ 
tary.  .  .  .  help 
happier. 


!"fr  e  elite  rat  ure  ] 

I  CHECK  AND  MAIL  TODAY  | 

ID  Farm  Gates  a*  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions  i 
rt  —i  i ■  t  □  Milkine  Parlor  Stalls  I 


□  Barn 
Windows 


□  Milking 

□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Roof  Ventilators 
□  Electric 

Ventilation 


I 
I 
\ 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
|  221  Perry  St.  •  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

I  have _ cows.  I  am  building _ 

|  I  am  remodeling _ 

1 


NAME- 

TOWN- 


-STATE- 


-R.  F.  D._ 


I 

I 

J 


^CUPS  > 

[Cows,  Horses 
'Mules,  Dogs,  i 
Foster,  better  I 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 

-  Suibeani 

StewarT 

CLI  PM  ASTER  /Jm 


Powerful 
Motor 
Inside  the 
Handle 


Clip  your  animals  the 
fast,  easy  way  with  the 
new  Sunbeam  Stewart 
electric  Clipmaster. 

Has  a  quiet,  30%  more 
powerful,  air-cooled, 
ball-bearing  motor  in¬ 
side  the  cool  Easy -Grip 
handle.  Anti-friction  tension  control 
assures  perfect  tension  between  blades 
and  provides  easy  adjustment.  Groom¬ 
ing  brush,  drill  head,  sheep  shearing 
attachments,  available  at  slight  extra 
cost,  give  Clipmaster  year- ’round  use. 


Grooming  Head 


Yoor  Clipmaster 


< Sunbeam  corporation 

Dept*  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 


The  MOORE  BROS.  CORP. 

ALBANY  10,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  to*  price  list  and  samples 

A  TUI  A  A  n  I  C  92  Washington  St. 
ATWOOD  S*  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


December  Grazing 
on  Green  Pasture 


'Sy  S-  Stua/it  'rfycMa'id 


ECEMBER  11,  1951,  we  turned 
out  some  heifers  on  lush  rye- 
_  grass  on  sweet  corn  stubble. 

The  stouts  of  sweet  corn  stalks 
had  just  been  stored  for  the  winter 
feed  of  these  heifers  together  with  hay 
from  such  land,  and  apples.  They  re¬ 
ceive  no  grain  with  such  feed  after 
six  or  eight  months  old,  nor  do  they 
need  grain  according  to  the  farmers 
who  pay  top  prices  for  them,  or  the 
dairymen  who  have  us  raise  their  pet 
calves  and  board  their  good  heifers.  ' 


This  rye  grass  was  sown  in  the  last 
planting  of  sweet  corn  on  July  9,  after 
the  last  cultivation.  Oats  and  mixed 
grasses  and  legumes  will  be  seeded  af¬ 
ter  disking  and  plowing  the  rye  grass 
under.  We  will  turn  the  heifers  out  to 
graze  this  on  frozen  ground  or  just 
before  disking  in  the  spring. 


Success  with  rye  grass  and  soil 
building  through  deep  rooted  plants 
are  reasons  why  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  an  organic  farmer.  I  am 
ashamed  of  many  of  the  mis-state¬ 
ments  and  unethical  claims  made  by 
some  exponents  of  the  organic  school. 
I  am  equally  ashamed  of  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  many  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  agronomists  and  agricultur¬ 
ists. 


Ferguson  “doomed”  the  plow  in 
“Plowman’s  Folly.”  Yet,  this  ridiculed 
book  did  more  to  wake  up  husbandmen 
to  the  realities  of  soil  life  than  any  re¬ 
cent  voice.  Experiment  stations 
promptly  “demonstrated”  the  folly  of 
his  thesis  with  trials  of  limited  scope. 
Yet,  today,  western  wheat  growers 
have  perfected  his  methods  so  success¬ 
fully  that  they  can  defy  government 
engineers  who  would  take  their  land 
from  them.  In  Dutchess  County,  at 
least,  one  successful  stockman  has  dis¬ 
carded  the  plow.  Trash  fanning  is  sav¬ 


ing  our  soil  nationwide.  I  culled  many 
valuable  ideas  from  this  inspiring,  if 
cockeyed,  book.  The  plow  will  stay,  but 
its  limitations  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood. 

Before  Louis  Bromfield  so  dramatic¬ 
ally  woke  up  the  nation  to  the  need  of 
a  new  ideal  in  agriculture,  with  “Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,”  it  was  currently  thought 
that  alfalfa  was  a  difficult  crop  to  seed 
a.nd  grow.  By  using  his  trash,  spring- 
seeding  idea,  it  has  become  one  of  our 
easiest  crops  to  grow  on  adapted  land. 
Reading  the  books  that  Bromfield  has 
suggested,  as  well  as  his  latest  books 
on  farming,  has  provided  inspiration 
and  food  for  thought  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  concept  of  a  living  soil 
for  living  plants  to  feed  to  living 
animals. 

This  growth  of  rye  grass  is  extra 
feed  for  our  stock,  harvested  without 
labor.  It  has  extended  our  grazing  sea¬ 
son.  Of  greater  importance,  its  use  is 
a  valuable  practice  in  building  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  and  in  holding  and 
readying  for  crop  use  the  soluble  nu¬ 
trients  in  the  manure  and  humus  not 
used  by  the  corn.  Unlike  rye,  the  roots 
of  this  rye  grass  completely  fill  the 
soil  down  to  below  where  the  plow 
sole  used  to  be.  A  block  of  sod  a  foot 
/square  and  more  than  a  foot  deep  can 
be  dug  and  transplanted  intact,  held 
together  by  myriad,  interwoven  roots. 

Progress  comes  largely  from  the 
open  minds  of  those  who  make  their 
living  from  the  soil.  Many  dirt  farmers 
understand  and  are  using  valuable  soil 
practices  that  can  be  fitted  into  our 
soil  building  programs  if  we  can  learn 
about  them.  We  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  discussions  where  soil  prac¬ 
tices  can  be  discussed  freely  by  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  and  gardeners  with 
our  soil  specialists.  More  opportunity 
for  such  discussions  is  needed. 


Taft  Continues  Strong  Favorite 
In  A.  A.  Reader  Poll 


SENATOR  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  is  the 
man  that  most  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  would  like  to  see 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
this  fall,  according  to  the  straw  votes 
we  received  up  to  January  20. 

On  that  date,  163  readers  had  sent 
in  their  votes  and  101  of  them  were 
for  Taft.  The  only  other  prospective 
candidates  in  the  running  as  far  as 
these  voters  are  concerned  are  General 
Dwight  Eisenhower  and  General  Doug¬ 
las  MacArthur.  Between  them,  these 
three  men  received  92.6%  of  all  votes 
cast.  Mr.  Truman,  the  only  other  can¬ 
didate  to  get  more  than  one  vote,  re¬ 
ceived  only  two. 

The  vote  as  of  January  20  was : 


Number 

Percent 

Votes 

of  T otal 

Taft  . 

.  101 

61.96% 

Eisenhower 

.  31 

19.02 

MacArthur 

.  19 

11.66 

Truman  . 

— .  2 

1.22 

*A11  others 

. .  10 

6.14 

Total  _ 

_  163 

100.0  % 

(♦Included  in  this  group  of  all  others 
and  getting  one  vote  each  are  Warren 
of  California,  Stassen  of  Minnesota, 
and  several  men  who  are  obviously  not 
candidates.  These  include  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Dean  Acheson,  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Luther  Youngdahl  of  Minnesota, 
and  John  J.  McCloy,  known  for  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  in  Berlin.) 

Have  You  Voted? 

It’s  easy  to  express  your  opinion  in 
American  Agriculturist  poll.  Just 
drop  a  card  or  note  to  Jim  Hall,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  say,  “The  man 
I’d  like  to  see  president  is - 


Then,  if  you  feel  that  you  just  have  to 
say  a  few  words  about  your  candidate, 
tell  us  why  you  think  he’d  make  the 
best  president.  We’d  also  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  vote  for  someone  apt  to 
be  a  candidate — Ed  Eastman,  Walter 
Winchell  and  others  no  doubt  appreci¬ 
ate  the  votes  they  have  received  in  our 
poll,  but  you  know  they  won’t  be  can¬ 
didates. 

Reader  Comments 

There  wouldn’t  be  space  in  this 
whole  issue  to  print  the  interesting 
opinions  that  readers  have  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  candidates,  but  here  are 
a  few: 

“Taft  ...  In  the  last  50  years  we’ve 
had  three  different  Democratic  admin¬ 
istrations.  Each  has  led  the  Nation  into 
war  by  appeasement  and  unprepared¬ 
ness.  It  is  evident  the  only  prosperity 
the  Democratic  Party  can  offer  is 
founded  on  debt,  inflation,  and  dead 
and  wounded  soldiers.”  —  George  W. 
King,  East  Brookfield,  Mass. 

“MacArthur  .  .  .  The  job  he  did  in 
Japan  with  an  enemy  people  is  proof 
that  he  could  lead  our  country  out  of 
the  mess  we  are  in  better  than  any 
other  candidate.  Certainly  his  ability 
and  integrity  are  unquestioned.”— M.A. 
Deats,  Hemlock,  N.  Y. 

“Eisenhower  .  .  .  His  handling  of  a 
multi-nation  command  in  World  War  II 
is  enough  for  me.”  —  R.  C.  Coombs, 
Henniker,  N.  H. 

“Taft  .  .  .  He  leaves  no  one  guessing 
on  his  views.”  —  Erving  and  Bertha 
Dadswell,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


order 


your  silo 


now 

for 

’52 

You'll  benefit  4  ways 
if  you  act  RIGHT  NOW! 

ITop  priority  materials 
.  in  the  Grange  Silo  are 
in  heavier  demand  than 
ever  this  year. 

2  Early  spring  erection — 

■  act  now  so  that  instal¬ 
lation  will  be  complete 
for  the  coming  season. 

3  Easy  terms — start  now, 

■  ha  ve  longer  to  pay. 

4  No  substitutes  —  be 
.  sure  of  a  Grange — the 
only  silo  with  9  exclu¬ 
sive  construction  fea¬ 
tures  designed  to  boost 
your  profits! 

Send  for  New  FREE  Grange  Folder 

Get  the  FACTS  Today! 

NO  OBLIGATION  TO  BUY 


J.  J.  Atwell,  Highland,  Md. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  youtr 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 
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Thousands  Will  Be  Fooled  If  New  York  State  Permits 
the  Sale  of  Yellow-Colored  Oleo 


Any  oleo  can  be  colored  and  packaged  to  look 
like  real  creamery  butter  ...  if  the  law  per¬ 
mits.  And  where  the  law  permits,  oleo  is  being 
so  colored  and  packaged  . . .  and  is  being  sold 
to  people  who  think  they  are  buying  real 
creamery  butter. 

We  Think  Consumers  Hove  the  Right 

to  Know  What  They  Are  Buying 

Oleo  sold  under  its  true  color  ...  to  people  who  know 
what  they  are  buying  ...  is  a  legitimate  article  of  trade. 
But  oleo  disguised  as  butter  and  sold  as  butter  in  stores 
and  on  restaurant  tables  is  a  cheap  swindle.  A  swindle 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  very  public  officials  who 
legalize  its  sale. 

The  Law  Should  Protect  Those 

Who  Cannot  Protect  Themselves 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  laws  should  protect  not  only 
the  educated,  the  smart  and  the  wary,  but  also  the 
ignorant,  the  unthinking  and  the  credulous.  These  last 
are  the  very  people  who  pick  up  a  package  of  oleo  in  a 
store  because  it  looks  like  the  butter  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  buy.  They  are  the  people  who  are  being 
fooled  and  swindled.  Records  show  that  in  states  which 
permit  the  sale  of  colored  oleo,  frauds  run  as  high  as 
79%,  77%  and  75%  of  all  sales  in  eating  places  surveyed 
by  a  Federal  agency.  Do  we  want  that  in  New  York 
State? 

Dairymen’s  League  Members  Say: 

"No!  Let’s  Not  Legalize  a  Fraud!" 

Our  reasons  are  many.  They  are  sound  .  .  .  based  on 
factual  surveys  ...  on  common,  everyday  knowledge 
of  the  frailties  and  gullibility  of  human  nature  .  .  .  and 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


on  a  study  made  in  6,682  eating  places  in  states  that 
permit  the  sale  of  colored  oleo.  These  studies  show  .  .  . 

•  That  69%  of  the  public  does  not  care 
whether  it  can  buy  colored  oleo  or  not; 

•  That  fraudulent  sales  of  oleo  as  butter 
increase  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  sale  of 
colored  oleo  is  legalized; 

•  That  packaging  and  labelling  laws  do 
not  protect  the  careless,  the  ignorant 
and  the  unwary; 

•  That  existing  Federal  laws  do  not  protect 
consumers  because  27.2%  of  eating  places 
in  states  permitting  sale  of  colored  oleo 
are  now  serving  oleo  illegally; 

•  That  sufficient  inspection  and  enforce¬ 
ment  can  never  be  provided; 

•  That  the  cost  of  enforcement  in  New 
York  State  would  be  prohibitive; 

•  And  finally  that  the  present  laws  protect 
those  who  cannot  protect  themselves. 

35  Oleo  Manufacturers  vs. 

55,000  New  York  Dairy  Formers 

The  move  to  legalize  the  sale  of  colored  oleo  is  a  move 
to  give  35  oleo  manufacturers  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  over  55,000  New  York  State  dairy  farmers. 
It  is  a  move  which  will  work  against  animal  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  mainstay  of  this  state.  It  will  wreck  New 
York  State’s  soil  conservation  program  which  de¬ 
pends  on  animal  agriculture. 

Members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  urge  every  dairy¬ 
man  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  true  facts 
of  this  situation  and  to  protest  to  his  State  senators 
and  assemblymen.  If  you  want  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  your  local  Dairymen’s  League  officials,  or  write 
Dairymen’s  League,  100  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
New  York. 
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Is  it  necessary  to  pay  an  inheritance 
tax  when  property  is  transferred  within 
the  family? 

Inheritance  taxes  do  apply  to  the 
transfer  of  property  within  the  family. 
There  are  certain  minimums  which  can 
be  transferred  without  being  subject 
to  the  inheritance  tax.  For  example, 
the  settlement  of  an  estate  up  to 
$60,000  is  not  subject  to  any  federal  in¬ 
heritance  tax. 

I  am  sending  you  a  bulletin  which 
treats  the  topic,  “Wills  and  Other  Ways 
to  Transfer  Property  to  Heirs.”  This 
bulletin  points  out  some  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  families  and  things  to  keep  in 
mind  as  you  plan  for  your  family  situa¬ 
tion.  I  would  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  with  joint  ownership,  there 
is  still  inheritance  tax  to  be  paid  if  the 
estate  is  large  enough. 

I  am  also  sending  you  a  copy  of  a 
mimeograph  report  on,  “Father-Son 
Farm  Business  Arrangements.”  This 
may  giVe  you  some  helpful  pointers. 
You  might  also  be  interested  in  writing 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  requesting 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  2026  which  dis¬ 
cusses  father-son  partnership  arrange¬ 
ments. — C.  A.  Bratton,  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Are  pullet's  inclined  to  lay  too  young 
and  is  it  wise  to  attempt  to  hold  them 
back? 

Some  years  ago  many  poultrymen 
had  the  idea  that  you  should  cut  down 
on  the  mash  and  feed  more  scratch 
grain  as  the  pullets  approached  ma¬ 
turity.  Then  there  was  a  switch  to  the 
idea  that  you  should  not  try  to  hold 
pullets  back,  but  that  you  should  grow 
them  rapidly  so  they  would  be  full 
grown  when  they  began  to  lay. 

Now  it  is  being  realized  that  the 
length  of  day  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
maturity  of  pullets.  It  has  been  shown 
that  maintaining  a  uniform  14-hour 
day  with  artificial  light  through  the 
growing  period  slows  down  the  ma¬ 
turity  by  about  10  days,  and  that,  as  a 
result,  the  early  eggs  laid  are  larger. 

Has  the  idea  of  applying  fertilizer  in 
bands  ever  been  used  in  seeding  grass? 

This  was  tried  in  Ohio  where  the 
grass  seed  was  put  in  a  drill  row  di¬ 
rectly  above  a  fertilizer  band.  It  was 
observed  that  legumes  were  more  vig¬ 
orous  than  those  obtained  by  broad¬ 
casting  methods  and  further,  that  a 
smaller  amount  of  seed  was  used.  As 
much  as  500  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
mixed  fertilizer  can  be  used  safely  in 
bands  without  danger  of  injuring  the 
seed.  The  fertilizer  that  gave  best  re¬ 
sults  was  put  directly  under  seed  and 
about  1  inch  below  it. 

Are  sheep  numbers  on  U.  S.  farms  still 
declining  or  has  there  been  a  shift  in  the 
trend? 

On  January  1,  1951  the  estimated 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms 
was  31  y2  million.  This  was  an  increase 
of  about  762,000  head  and  is  the  first 
increase  reported  in  8  years.  In  1942  the 
reported  number  was  56,200,000  and  on 
January  1,  1950  it  was  30,700,000. 

Is  superphosphate  adequate  for  corn, 
or  is  a  complete  fertilizer  preferable? 

Excellent  corn  can  be  grown  with 
superphosphated  manure  but  if  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  used  when  planted,  better  use 
an  8-16-8  or  5-10-5.  In  recent  years, 
corn  has  been  fertilized  more  heavily, 
and  results  have  been  profitable. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  compute  the 
number  of  tons  in  a  mow  of  hay? 

Measure  and  figure  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  the  mow.  About  500  cubic 
feet  of  well-settled  hay  or  700  cubic 
feet  of  newly  stored  hay  will  make  a 
ton.  Timothy  is  heavier  than  alfalfa  or 
clover. — E.  M. 
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Bill  Underwood  and  a  set-up  he  has  for  dressing  chickens.  At  the  extreme  left  you 
will  notice  his  rubber  finger  mechanical  picker  and  directly  back  of  him  is  his 
cooling  tank. 


Getting  All  tlie  Consumer’s  Dollar 


IUST  north  of  Little  York  in 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  you 
will  find  a  neat  sign  in  a  farm¬ 
yard  saying  that  dressed  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  are  available  to  retail 
customers.  This  is  Glad  Time  Farm, 
operated  by  Harry  Underwood  and 
Sons,  and  it’s  the  younger  son,  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  handles  the  poultry  business. 

Bill  became  interested  in  selling 
poultry  at  retail  while  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Alfred,  where  he  graduated  in 
January,  1951. 

Tools  For  the  .fob 


Let’s  start  the  story  by  talking  about 
the  selling  end  first.  Bill  has  a  very 
well-equipped  killing  and  dressing 
room.  There  is  a  mechanical  picker,  an 
automatic  scalder  with  a  thermostat 
which  keeps  the  temperature  between 
125°  and  130°  F.,  and  a  converted  milk 
cooler  with  an  agitator  for  cooling  the 
birds.  Dressing  is  done  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  for  the  weekend  trade, 
and  on  other  days  when  there  are  spe¬ 
cial  orders. 

When  those  dressed  are  not  all  sold, 
they  are  put  in  a  32  cu.  ft.  quick  freez¬ 
er  which  will  hold  around  200  capons. 
When  he  first  started  in,  Bill  said  a  lot 
of  customers  seemed  to  have  some  re¬ 
servations  about  quick  frozen  birds, 
but  now  those  who  buy  them  seem  to 
accept  them  readily. 


Pricing 

“How  do  you  price  the  birds?”  1 
asked. 

“They  are  New  York  dressed,  that  is, 
bled,  picked,  weighed  and  priced  by 
the  pound,  and  then  we  dress  them. 
We  figure  on  getting  a  premium  of  10 
cents  a  pound  over  local  store  prices, 
and  customers  seem  satisfied  with  that 
system. 

“We  sell  a  lot  of  birds  here  at  the 
farm,  especially  during  the  summer 
season  as  there  are  many  cabins  on 
the  nearby  lake.  Then  I  get  quite  a  few 
orders  for  church  suppers  and  special 
banquets.  In  addition,  two  stores — one 
in  Tully  and  the  other  in  Groton — sell 
my  cut-up  chickens  under  my  own 
trade-mark.  The  two  stores  handle 
about  50  birds  a  week.” 

“How  many  birds  do  you  raise?” 
was  my  next  question. 

“We  buy  5,500  straight-run  meat 
birds.  They  are  Cornish,  which  is  a 
broad-breasted  bird.  The  pullets  are 
sold  as  roasters  and  fryers  and  the 
roosters  are  all  caponized.  We  also 
have  300  to  400  layers  and  sell  eggs 
at  retail,  too.  We  do  not  candle  them, 
although  we  realize  it  would  pay  to  do 
so  if  we  could  get  time.  We  do  not  sell 
eggs  over  a  week  old  and  we  sell  them 


at  the  going  retail  price  at  local  stores. 

“What  do  you  think  are  the  most 
important  things  to  do  in  getting  and 
holding  customers?”  I  asked. 

“Quality  is  the  important  thing.  That 
goes  back  to  the  breeding  of  the  birds, 
to  their  feeding  and,  of  course,  to 
dressing  and  packaging  them.  Then  I 
figure  that  it  pays  to  be  courteous  to 
all  customers  and  to  try  to  give  them 
the  kind  of  products  they  want  to  buy.” 

Where  the  conditions  are  right,  it 
seems  that  retailing  poultry  meat  and 
eggs  holds  a  good  many  possibilities. 
Bill  says  that  the  enterprise  takes 
about  75  per  cent  of  his  time. 

Glad  Time  farm  has  125  acres  and 
there  is  also  another  farm  containing 
112  acres  which  is  being  operated.  This 
237-acreage  is  operated  by  Bill  and  his 
Dad.  The  second  son,  Harry,  Jr.,  is 
married  and  has  a  farm  of  his  own, 
but  as  you  might  surmise,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  cooperation  back  and  forth. 

On  the  home  farm  there  are  24  milk¬ 
ers  and  a  total  of  45  head  of  purebred 
Holsteins.  The  fact  that  the  Under¬ 
woods  take  a  broader  view  of  farming 
than  dollars  and  cents  is  shown  by  the 
farm’s  name,  “Glad  Time  Farm,”  and 
by  the  neat,  attractive  appearance  of 
the  home  farmstead.  — Hugh  Cosline 


Bill  with  a  frozen  capon  all  ready  for  a 
customer.  In  this  particular  case  it  look¬ 
ed  so  inviting  that  I  turned  out  to  be 
the  customer.  ^ 


BIGGER 

YIELDS 

LOWER 

COSTS 


with  Armour’s  HIGH  ANALYSIS 


EXTRA  PLANT  FOOD  in  every  bag  of  Armour’s 

■ 

High  Analysis  makes  three  bags  equal  four 
or  more  of  the  lower  grades.  You  get  more 
for  your  money— more  growing  power,  extra 
profits  from  bigger,  better-quality  crops. 

EASIER  HANDLING -Handle  three  bags  in¬ 
stead  of  four.  Save  time  and  effort. 

CUT  HAULING  COSTS  —  Saves  money  on 
transportation  and  shipping  because  there 
are  fewer  bags  to  handle. 

STORAGE  SPACE— Armour’s  High  Analysis 
saves  you  25%  on  storage  space.  You  can 
store  it  in  75  %  of  the  space  required  by  ordi¬ 
nary  fertilizers. 

EASIER  TO  APPLY— Free-drilling  Armour’s 
flows  through  your  drill  with  no  clogging- 
saves  you  time  and  labor  in  the  fields.  For 
the  best  year  you  ever  had,  feed  your  crops 
Armour’s  High  Analysis. 


BE  SURE!  ORDER  EARLYI 


Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  order  your 
Armour’s.  Order  now!  Prompt  delivery  may  be 
difficult  on  late  orders. 

*  ★  * 

Let  your  County  Agent  help  you  with  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  program.  He's  a  good  man  to  depend  on,  and 
he's  interested  in  your  problems . 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE 
PULLETS  ON  RANGE 

About  April  15th  we  put  all  pullets  over 
eight  weeks  old  on  range.  Feed  and 
water  are  placed  in  the  house.  Pullets 
are  locked  in  the  house  for  one  day  on 
Leghorns  and  two  days  on  heavy  breeds. 
Then  the  door  is  opened  and  the  feed 
and  water  placed  just  outside  the  house. 
We  never  drive  the  pullets  out.  With 
heavies  we  throw  sod  up  to  the  door  so 
they  can  walk  in  and  out  easily.  As 
pullets  range  we  move  feed  and  water 
farther  from  the  house. 

Feed:  We  give  the  pullets  on  the  r&nge 
what  commercial  growing  mash  and 
heavy  oats  they  will  eat  in  two  hours 
each  morning.  They  go  hungry  until 
4:00  P.M.  when  we  scatter  on  the 
ground  what  scratch  grain  they  will 
clean  up  in  half  an  hour.  Scratch  is 
equal  parts  oats,  barley  and  wheat. 
Their  appetite  is  sharp  and  they  forage 
farther  for  bugs  and  grass.  We  clean  all 
water  fountains  daily.  We  skip  morning 
feeding  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays. 
By  restricting  feed  to  what  they  will 
eat  twice  a  day,  no  feed  is  wasted  and 
pullets  make  better  use  of  feed.  Also, 
they  mature  slower,  grow  into  larger 
birds,  are  not  as  likely  to  pick,  and 
usually  have  a  heavier  coating  of 
feathers.  They  lay  larger  eggs  and  lay 
more  consistently. 

Tfautroe  (£. 

P.S.  Our  catalog  contains  plans  for  our 
“A”  type  shelter,  which  is  easy  to  build. 


Facts  About  Babcock’s 
Healthy  Chicks 


Size  of  Business:  We  have  22,000  layers 
here  at  Babcock  Poultry  Farm.  We 
think  we  have  one  of  the  best  and  most 
practical  breeding  farms  in  the  U.S. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Our  Leghorns 
hold  the  high  three-year  average  (’48, 
’49  and  ’50)  at  egg  laying  tests  for  all 
pens  entered  over  -all  breeders  of  all 
breeds  in  the  U.S.  We  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  trophy  in  1949  with  the  highest 
average  ever  made  by  any  breeder.  In 
1949  we  won  the  California  Egg  Laying 
Test  with  the  highest  production  and 
greatest  profit  ever  made  to  that  time. 
We  have  had  high  Leghorn  pen  in  the 
U.S.  four  times:  1942,  1945,  1947,  and 
1949.  The  1945  pen  holds  the  all-time 
vyorld  record  for  egg  production  —  both 
eggs  and  points  —  over  all  breeds. 

R.  /.  Reds:  We  have  good  Reds.  We 
entered  them  at  Texas,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Missouri  tests  last  year.  They  won 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri  tests  — 
high  for  all  breeds.  The  Missouri  pen 
was  high  pen  in  the  U.S.,  all  tests,  all 
breeds.  Laid  big  eggs,  too!  You  will  like 
our  Reds. 

Sex-link  Cross:  Our  Red-Rocks  ( sex- 
links)  are  wonderful  layers,  beautiful 
birds.  Cockerels  make  good  broilers, 
roasters,  and  capons.  You  will  like  them, 
too.  Bred  primarily  to  live  and  lay. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed:  We  get  a  high 
percentage  of  repeat  business.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  to  30  days  of  age. 
Guarantee  98%  sexing  accuracy. 


FREE 

48-PAGE 

BABCOCK 

CATALOG 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Route  3G,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  48-page  catalog 
at  once. 

Name _ _ 

Address  _ 1 _ 


j  Post  Office _ State 

i 


SHELLENBERGER’S  le£hh{,trens 

Our  yeai  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Write  for  Catalog  A- 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  Chicks,  Pullets  &  Cockerels 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  37,  Richfield,  Pa 


_________________________ 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wks.  | 
old.  R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


T  »etot  WOLF 

SPecl  - - 1  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


U,  S.  APPROVED 

PULLORUM  PASSED 


As  a  reward  for  ordering  your  chicks  four  weeks  In  advance 
w*  will  send  you  WOLF  “AAA”  SPECIAL  MATING  CHICKS 
at  the  regular  “AAA”  QUALITY  MATING  PRICES.  Chicks 
available  from  7  Breeds  backed  by  42  years  of  rigid  flock 
Improvement  work.  Prompt,  courteous  service  with  overnight 
delivery  te  most  points. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Shows  you  how  to  make  money  with  your  poultry. 
Tells  all  about  WOLF  FARMERS'  FRIEND  CHICKS  from 
U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed  Flocks. 


WOLF  HATCHERY 


DEPT.  3 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


RATS  .  ‘ 

\  Can  Be 

CONTROLLED 


THE  selection  of  bait  is  important 
in  poisoning  rats.  If  you  are  pes¬ 
tered  by  only  a  few  rats,  it  should  be 
easy  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them.  Simply 
set  out  phosphorus-poisoned  hait  one 
night  or  warfarin-poisoned  baits  for 
several  nights  and  your  rats  should  be 
dead.  For  that  matter,  if  you  use  phos¬ 
phorus  you  may  not  need  bait  at  all. 
Just  put  a  dab  of  phosphorus  rat  paste 
on  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  a  bottle 
cap  and  set  it  near  a  rathole,  that’s 
all!  Rats  actually  relish  this  poison 
deadly  though  it  is  to  them.  They  will 
eat  phosphorus  heads  off  matches  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  phosphorus. 

If  a  large  number  of  rats  infest  your 
premises,  then  proper  baiting  may  be 
important.  Rats  are  crafty.  When  a 
considerable  number  in  a  colony  are 
killed,  the  few  remaining  ones  may  shy 
away  from  the  bait.  Here’s  where  a 
little  knowledge  of  rats  and  their  hab¬ 
its  can  help  you  outwit  and  extermin¬ 
ate  them. 

Two  Kiiiils,  Bofh  Bad 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  rats. 
One  is  called  the  Alexandrine  or  black 
rat.  The  other  is  called  the  Norway  or 
brown  rat.  Despite  their  names,  they 
may  look  alike.  Nevertheless  they  have 
different  habits  and  different  tastes. 
The  black  rat  is  an  “upstairs”  rat.  It 
frequents  attics,  roofs,  etc.  It  is  herb- 
iverous  and  prefers  vegetables,  fruits, 
nuts,  etc.  The  brown  rat  is  a  “down¬ 
stairs”  rat  and  frequents  the  ground 
floor,  basements,  cellars,  and  lives  on 
or  under  ground  when  outdoors.  It  is 
carniverous.  It  likes  meat-type  baits 
such  as  raw  bacon,  raw  or  cooked  fish, 


raw  or  cooked  meat,  etc. 

The  easiest  way  to  tell  the  two  kinds 
of  rats  apart  is  by  the  tails.  The  black 
rat’s  tail  is  longer  than  its  body;  the 
brown  rat’s  tail  is  shorter. 

Poisons  to  Uso 


Not  all  poisons  kill  both  kinds  of 
rats.  Phosphorus  or  warfarin,  two  of 
the  better  poisons,  will  kill  both  black 
and  brown  rats.  Phosphorus  rat  paste 
has  been  used  for  over  70  years  by 
farmers  and  property  owners  who  pre¬ 
fer  it  because  of  its  quick  action,  sure 
results,  and  extremely  low  cost  for 
killing  only  a  few  rats  or  hordes.  War¬ 
farin,  one  of  the  newer  poisons,  is  ef¬ 
fective  over  a  period  of  time  if  used 
according  to  directions. 

.  One  dose  of  phosphorus  will  kill  a 
rat  whereas  one  dose  of  warfarin  may 
not  even  harm  it  at  all.  Therefore  in 
using  warfarin,  you  should  be  sure  to 
set  out  poisoned  baits  every-  day  for 
fourteen  days  for  the  rats  to  consume 
until  killed. 


If  you  are  using  phosphorus  or  war¬ 
farin  with  less  than  100%  success  your 
failure  may  be  due  to  improper  baiting 
resulting  in  your  rats  swallowing  only" 
enough  to  make  them  sick  rather  than 
enough  to  kill  them.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence,  says  a  government  authority, 
that  rats  build  up  a  tolerance  to  either 
phosphorus  or  warfarin. 

Baiting 

The  best  places  to  set  poisoned  baits 
are  near  ratholes  or  along  rat  run¬ 
ways.  Don’t  be  stingy  with  the  last 
meal  for  the  condemned.  And  be  sure 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


The  New  York  State  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents  elected  a  slate  of 
officers  and  directors  to  serve  for  the  coming  year  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on 
December  11,  1951. 

Front  row:  Howard  Mattot  of  Chenango  County,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Roger  Cramer, 
Chautauqua  County,  vice  president;  Nelson  Mansfield,  Oswego  County,  president;  and 
William  Clark,  Rockland  County,  retiring  president. 

Back  row:  Directors  Louis  Dickerson,  Niagara  County;  Russell  Cary,  Madison  County; 
William  Barry,  Columbia  County;  William  Palmer,  Ulster  County,  and  Irving  Davis  of 
Schuyler  County.  f 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  during  an  outlook  and  program  planning  training 
school  at  which  22  "neophytes"  were  welcomed  to  the  Association. 

It  was  announced  that  Ray  Bender  of  Essex  County  has  been  made  chairman  of 
the  National  Association  Committee  on  Agricultural  Planning.  William  Palmer  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  Committee  of  Information,  and  Charles  Messer 
of  Cayuga  County  is  on  Health  and  Safety  Committee.  H.  H.  Campbell  of  Nassau 
County  is  a  member  of  the  Urban  Planning  Committee. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

the  baits  are  fresh,  palatable  and  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  kind  of  rats  pestering 
you. 

The  cost  of  poisons  for  killing  rats 
is  trifling  compared  to  the  cost  of  rat 
damage.  Phosphorus  rat  paste  is  so  in¬ 
expensive  that  only  a  nickel’s  worth  of 
this  deadly  poison  may  kill  all  the  rats 
on  your  premises.  Phosphorus  rat  paste 
is  obtainable  at  most  drug  counters 
and  comes  in  handy  tubes. 

The  first  sign  of  rats  on  your  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  a  warning  for  you  to  set 
out  poisonous  baits.  It  is  false  economy 
to  put  off  killing  rats,  since  one  rat 
may  destroy  property  worth  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  loathsome  diseases  these 
pests  carry.  Furthermore,  rats  are  pro¬ 
lific  breeders.  One  pair  and  their  pro¬ 
geny  in  one  year  may  breed  hundreds 
of  rats,  a  terrifying  threat  of  disease 
and  destruction  wherever  they  prowl. 

—  A. A. - 

KVENINO’S  CAST  CHORE- 
STIR  THE  LITTER 

When  I  stumble  onto  a  new  idea,  I 
usually  feel  that  I  have  made  a  big 
discovery,  only  to  find  that  the  first 
person  to  whom  I  reveal  the  wonder¬ 
ful  secret  has  known  all  about  it  for 
years.  So  I  am  merely  calling  this  one 
an  observation.  It  is  new  to  me.  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  print.  It’s  a  very  simple 
matter  anyway. 

Probably  everyone  who  is  taking 
care  of  a  lot  of  chicks  has  a  long- 
handled  fork  handy  with  which  he  stirs 
the  Utter  from  time  to  time.  This  is  one 
of  the  tricks  that  really  works.  It 
helps  to  keep  the  litter  from  getting 
too  wet.  Dusting  lime  into  the  litter 
is  another  trick  that  works. 

I  found  in  working  with  a  lot  of 
3,000  chicks  started  in  early  Novem¬ 
ber  in  one  big  rodm,  36  x  60  feet,  that 
it;  did  a  lot  more  good  to  stir  up  the 
litter  the  last  thing  at  night  than  to 
do  it  at  any  other  time.  I  would  say 
that  morning  is  the  poorest  time  to  do 
it.  When  shaken  up  in  the  morning,  the 
Utter  is  soon  more  or  less  packed  down 
again,  but  if  stirred  in  the  semi-dark¬ 
ness,  after  the  chicks  have  settled, 
down  for  the  night,  it  will  remain  loose 
until  morning — around  12  hours  at  this 
season.  All  this  time,  the  air  has  had 
a  chance  to  circulate  through  the  lit¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  morning  the  surface  is 
much  like  a  hayfield  a  few  hours  after 
it  has  been  shaken  up  by  a  tedder. 

I  am  not  using  lights  on  my  chicks. 
Consequently,  the  chicks  stay  put  once 
they  have  settled  down.  I  suspect  that 
this  trick  would  not  be  so  effective 
where  all-night  lights  are  used. 

— L.E.W. 

—  A.  A.  — 

INFRARED  HEAT  LAMP 
UNITS  FOR  HR  RODINO 
CHICKS 

INFRARED  heat  lamps  have  been 
I  used  to  furnish  heat  for  brooding 
chicks  for  a  number  of  years.  Gener¬ 
ally,  their  use  has  been  confined  to 
small  flocks  and  usually  with  some 
type  of  hover.  Recently  a  six-lamp  unit 
without  a  hover  has  been  designed  and 
is  creating  considerable  interest  among 
poultrymen.  Since  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  poultrymen  are  starting  their- 
chicks  in  December  or  January,  their 
brooding  equipment  must  provide  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  environment  for  the  chicks 
during  periods  of  very  low  tempera¬ 
tures. 

To  test  the  adaptability  of  the  hovcr- 
’css  heat  lamp  unit  to  cold  weather 
brooding,  we-  have  run  two  trials,  one 
for  a  4-week  period  starting  January 
T  and  the  second  for  a  6-week  period 
starting  February  7,  1951.  For  compari¬ 
son,  two  different  types  of  electric 
brooders  have  been  used.  The  trials 
have  been  run  in  two  uninsulated  col- 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Complete  Starter  Rations ! 

\ 

Select  the  one  that  meets  the  needs  of  your  chicks 

\  \ 


\  \ 

For  fast  growth  and  feathering — as  well  as  for  economy — feed  your 
chicks  one  of  these  improved  Beacon  Complete  Starter  Rations  .  .  . 


Unmedicated — contains  all  recorded  known  nutritional  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  first  8  weeks  of  balanced  chick  development. 


Also  available  on  order  with: 


Nitrosal — for  more  rapid  growth,  faster  feathering  and  good 
skin  coloring.  In  addition  it  aids  in  preventing  coccidiosis. 


Sulfaquinoxaline  (0.0125%  level) 


o 


MegasuJ  (0.025%  level) 


For  those  who  want  protection 
against  coccidiosis  only,  we  have 
Beacon  Complete  Starter  with 
Sulfaquinoxaline  as  well  as  Nitro- 
phenide  (Megasul)  which  act  as 
effective  aids  in  preventing  early 
coccidiosis  without  interfering 
with  the  build  up  of  immunity  to 
the  disease. 

/ 

See  your  Beacon  Dealer  for  further  details.  Our  Feeds  are  sold 
by  Beacon  Dealers  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 


^Daupnn 


★  ★  ★ 


Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Eastport,  N.  Y.  York,  Pa. 


MORE  EGGS 
ZIMMER’S 

Performance  -  Proven 

Pullorum  Clean  wMIvIVS 

EGG  PRODUCTION  that  pays  off  in  dollars 
— plus  livability,  fast  growth,  and  good 
egg  sixe  from  Zimmer's 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  blend  of  Weidner  and  Dryden  strains; 
also  100%  pure  Mi.  Hope  Leghorns. 

REDS 

Parmentci  s  strain — fast  growing,  largo  Urniy  size, 
largo  egg  size,  strong  and  healthy. 

RED  ROCK  CROSS 

These  popular  and  vigorous  sex-link  crosses  grow 
fast  and  economically,  and  produce  eggs  at  a  high 
rate,  free  folder  and  price  list  tell  all  about  ths 
chicks  that  Live,  Lay,  and  Pay.  Write  or  call 
today. 

ZIMMER'S  POULTRY  FARM 

Gallupville,  Box  10,  New  York 

Phone  W.  Berne  327 


GREAT  LAYERS 

with  efficient  meat  conversion 


These  2  important  qualities  are  both  inherited 
in  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  through  24 
years  of  continuous  pedigree  breeding.  You  get 
plenty  of  eggs  month  after  month.  And  you 
have  excellent  mothers  for  cross  breeding  to 
produce  chicks  with  superior  broiler  qualities. 
Write  for  catalog,  “More  Profitable  Layers.’’ 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  20,  Waipolo,  N.  H, 

Phone:  Walpole  78  •  Branch  Hatcher/,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
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POULTRYMEN 

EVERYWHERE  ARE  MAKING 


SEE  WHAT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY 

ABOUT  THIS  GRIAT  dZIs 

DUAL-PURPOSE  BIRD!  .  .  an,d  2uicu‘y  Tnt  t0  70°4’ 

.  .  :  '-iJ&alils't***  which  they  have  main- 

■  “All  in  all  as  fine  a  flock 

as  I  ever  raised. 

/.  B.  P. 

“Raised  100%  —  started  to 
lay  in  August  and  in  De¬ 
cember  pen  of  125  laid  as 
high  as  117  eggs  per  day 
.  .  .  averaged  80%  all  win¬ 
ter. 

£.  M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 

“Can’t  hold  them  back  on 
laying.  Livability  very 
good.  Average  production 
75%.  4%  to  5  lbs.  at  4 
months  on  pullets. 

“They  dress  best  of  all 
layers." 

/.  \1.  F.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

} 

al  customer  results  show 
^  k:v  wnau  gicat  producers  Hall  Bros.  Silver 

'***%  Jr-  Hallcross  are  for  both  meat  and  eggs, 

m'  g  They  lay  large  brown  eggs,  they  start 

...  laying  early  and  persistency  is  high.  For 

&g::  meat  you  get  quick,  economical  weight 

gains,  particularly  up  to  fryer  and 
.  ..jM  roaster  weights.  They  dress  beautifully 

and  are  well-suited  for  the  production 
of  capons  and  caponettes.  Start  Silver 
Hallcross  now  .  .  .  ask  your  dealer  for 


Write  for  your  copy 
of  Hall  Brothers 
catalog.  We  hatch 
chicks  from  6  Pure- 
breeds  and  7  Hall¬ 
cross  .  .  .  all  proven 
7noney-ma\ers. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box  59 ,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


CH33G0LDEN  BROADS 

Champion  Meat  Chicken  from  Pacific  Northwest* 


HtW 


LIGHT  UNDERCOLOR -PREMIUM  QUALITY 

Production  now  doubled  to  meet  demand.  The  "show-case”  broiler 
— unsurpassed  for  beautiful  finish:  rich  yellow  skin  and  legs.  Barrel¬ 
breasted  and  with  thighs  and  drumsticks  that  bulge  with  meat. 
Light  undercolor  assures  low  dressing  cost — no  dark  pins.  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow-Contest-proved  for  feed  economy,  rapid  growth  to 
larger  silse  In  less  time,  beautiful  appearance.  Write  for  prices. 

CORNISH-WHITES 
and  DOMINANT-WHITES 

Both  with  all-white  feathering  saving  up  to  25%  on  dressing] 
costs.  Cornish  for  our  Cornish-White  cross  come  from  I 
America's  leading  Cornish  broiler  breeder  and  are  mated  onl 
foremost  widebreast  White  Rocks.  DOMINANT  WHITES 
— new  broadbreast  chicken  with  amazing  feed  conversion 
and  extra  fast  maturity.  Write  for  details. 

FR££  CATALOG 

gives  leading  poultrymen’s  reports  on  these  chicks,  information 
on  other  broiler  and  egg  breeds,  including  HEN  BREEDER 
White  Leghorns.  Discounts  early  orders.  Write  today. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  B-4,  VINELAND,  N.J. 


INFRARED  HEAT  LAMP 
UNITS  FOR  HROODING 
CHICKS 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

ony  houses  12’xl2’  in  size  and  200 
chicks  have  been  placed  in  each  brood¬ 
er.  The  heat  lamp  brooder  was  a  4- 
lamp  unit,  thus  providing  one  lamp  for 
each  50  chicks.  During  the  trials  there 
were  a  number  of  mornings  when  the 
outdoor  temperature  was  zero  or  below 
and  room  temperatures  were  as  low  as 
20  degrees  above  zero. 

Under  these  conditions  we  have  ob¬ 
served  that  when  the  room  temperature 
dropped  to  35  degrees,  the  chicks  were 
uncomfortable,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
radiation  zone  and  crowded  toward  the 
center  underneath  the  lamps.  At  lower 
room  temperatures  the  pushing  and 
crowding  became  more  violent  and,  on 
several  occasions,  a  number  of  chicks 
were  smothered  in  the  center  of  the 
pile  under  the  lamps.  When  the  room 
temperature  was  40  degrees  or  above, 
the  chicks  settled  down  uniformly  un¬ 
der  the  lights  and  appeared  to  be  com¬ 
fortable. 

During  the  trials  the  electric  current 
consumption  of  the  lamp  units  was 
about  75  per  cent  greater  than  the 
electric  brooders  and  the  feed  efficiency 
of  the  chicks  under  the  lamps  was  low¬ 
er.  From  y2  to  %  pounds  more  feed 
was  required  to  produce  a  pound  of 
gain  in  weight.  The  rate  of  growth  was 
not  conclusive  but  tended  to  favor  the 
controls.  In  the  first  trial  the  chicks 
under  the  lamps  weighed  44  ounce  more 
per  chick  than  the  controls  at  four 
weeks  of  age,  while  in  the  second  trial 
the  chicks  under  the  electric  brooder 
weighed  2(4  ounces  more  than  those 
under  the  lamps  at  six  weeks  of  age. 

The  lamp  units  are  somewhat  advan¬ 
tageous  in  respect  to  care  of  the  chicks. 
They  are  visible  at  all  times.  Labor 
may  be  a  little  less  during  the  first 
few  days  when  some  of  the  feed  and 
water  must  be  placed  under  the  hover 
of  electric  brooders.  Sick  or  dead  chicks 
can  be  observed  without  getting  down 
on  hands  and  knees  to  grope  under  the 
hover,  and  the  litter  remains  in  better 
condition  due  to  better  ventilation  and 
the  drying  effects  of  the  lamps. 

Since  the  storm  of  last  November, 
most  users  of  electricity  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  current  interruptions.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  under  similar  situations, 
the  problem  of  preventing  heavy  losses 
would  be  greater  with  hoverless  lamp 
units  than  with  the  conventional  types 
of  electric  brooders. 

In  a  room  where  the  temperature  can 
be  kept  above  40,  or  preferably  50  de¬ 
grees  F.,  or  during  the  mild  weather 
of  spring,  the  infrared  lamp  units  will 
undoubtedly  he  satisfactory;  but  our 
trials  indicate  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  cold 
weather  brooding  in  unheated  brooder 
houses. — F.  E.  Andrews ,  Cornell  Poul¬ 
try  Department. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Wet  Poultry  Litter 
a  Winter  Nuisance 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Bob  to  mix  their  own  scratch  and  de¬ 
liver  it  to  the  main  laying-house  or 
into  a  truck  for  use  in  the  other  build¬ 
ings. 

Egg  Room  Humidity 

Best  answer  to  keeping  humidity 
right  in  the  egg  room,  in  Bob  Fisher’s 
opinion,  is  an  automatic  humidifier 
that  keeps  the  humidity  right  around 
80%  all  the  time.  The  $90  machine  is 
turned  off  and  on  by  the  reaction  to 
moisture  of  about  20  or  30  human  hairs 
in  the  control  box! 

Francis  J.  Townsend,  Cazenovia 
hatchery  man,  agrees  with  Fisher  that 
moisture  in  the  egg  room  is  even  more 
important  than  temperature.  He  has 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  ond  R.  I.  Reds. 
W rife  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  .  .  .  Raise  LEIS¬ 
TER'S  252-341  egg  R.O.P  sired  chicks.  SUPER 
MATED  R.O.P.  sired  White  Leghorns.  (100% 
R.O.P.  Sired).  Utility  mated  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires. 
Rock-Red  Crosses.  Sex  Link  Crosses.  (Crosses  & 
Reds  from  New  England).  Our  1952  16  PAGE 
CATALOG  awaits  you.  CHECK  OUR  EARLT 
ORDER  DISCOUNT.  Chicks  available  NOW. 
Sexed  or  Str.  run.  FLOCKS  PULLORUM 
TESTED  bv  Official  Tutie  Agglutination  method. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McALIS- 
TERVILLE,  PA. 


BROAD  CROSSES ! 

More  Meat  —  Less  Time — "Bigger  Profits  with 
Garrison's  amazing  new  Broad  White  and 
Broad  Buff  Crosses.  Big,  vigorous  birds  that 
feather  quick,  develop  fast.  U.S.-N.J.  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialist  in  Meat  Birds 
DEPT.  E3,  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

WEBSTER'S  REDS  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Only  one  Breed,  One  Strain  and  one  Grade 
Bred  for  high  egg  production  and  livability. 
100%  laying  flock  livability  at  Western  New 
York  Laying  Test  with  better  than  a  250 
egg  average  per  hen  for  the  past  two  years. 
U.S.  Approved  —  New  York  Pullorum  Clean 
Special  prices  on  cockerel  chicks 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

WEBSTER  POULTRY  FARM 

Clark  Sit.  Road  —  Auburn,  New  York 


Big  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  that 
grow  nto  steady  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  33  years  breeding.  Mat¬ 
ings  headed  by  R.O.P.  pedigreed 
males.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Order 
chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM 

Robert  L.  Clauser.  Box  A,  Kiel nfeltersvi I le.  Pa. 


Cfted&v  Yall&y  Chine 


'VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  & 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  &  New  Hampshire  Reds. 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS— $10.00  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks 
and  Heavy  Assorted.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R30,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hamps.,  White  Rox 
4  to  6  weeks  old. 

NACE'S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  3,  PA. 


Post  Your  Farm 

and  have  the  law  on  your  side.  You 
can  always  permit  the  desirable  sports¬ 
men  to  hunt. 

Our  “No  Trespassing”  signs  are 
printed  on  heavy  fabric  (12”xl2”)  that 
will  withstand  wind  and  weather. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
Per  doz.  $1.50;  50-$6.00;  100-$11.00 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
Per  doz.  $3.50;  50-$8.00;  100-$13.00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  2,  1952 


•  Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  mu 

Cnevv  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chap¬ 
man  Chicks  —  how  they're  bred,  what  they’ll 

Ido  for  yon.  All  chicks  from  our  own  breeders 
on  our  2  farms. 

£  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

r  White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 
H  Red-Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 

[Be  sure  to  write  for  full  story  of  Chapman 
Chicks  today. 

f  CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  V. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Meat  Type 

White  Hollands 

One  Breed  Only  —  High 
Quality  poults  from  our  own 
breeding  flock  of  State 
Banded,  Blood  Tested,  Top 
Quality  Birds. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  (7) 

ROBERT  J.  WITT 

Dexter - New  York 


Vanc/ieAt  HAMPSHIRES 


RETURN  MORE  EGG  PROFITS 

Winning  the  1st  New  fork  Random  Sample  Test 
Vanerest  Hamps  returned  89.4c  more  profit  per 
pullet  chick  started  than  the  2nd  highest  entry 
They  were  1st  tor  egg  production,  for  early 
maturity,  and  for  livability  among  the  heavies. 

We  also  produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 

For  more  egg  profits  write: 

VANCREST  FARM,  Br  Hyde  Park,N.Y. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  1952  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R.D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


Our  39th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm 
Breeders.  We  buy  no  eggs.  JUNIATA  POULTRY 
FARM.  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.  Unsexed  Bits.  Ckis. 

or  write  for  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Xtocks _  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA _  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . . . 10.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


BROADBREASTED 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  clean. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  USDA 
WHITE  HOLLANDS!—  NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  day  old  and  started  poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  oiarket  quality.  Clean  Flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILIPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

Box  25,  Frenchtown,  N.  J,  Phone  29-1 


QUALITY  POULTS 

BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  25th  year  a  Breeder 
and  Hatcher.  Write  for  price  list. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  W ASH  I N GTON V I LLE,  PA. 


WET  POULTRY  UTTER 
A  WINTER  NUISANCE 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

his  ©ye  on  a  humidifier,  too,  but  in  the 
meantime  his  cellar  egg  room  floor  is 
wet  down  every  day,  and  soaked  burlap 
sacks  line  one  of  the  walls  to  keep  the 
air,  moist.  Francis’  “gauge”  is  a  cold 
water  pipe:  if  water  is  dripping  from 
it,  the  humidity  is  just  about  right. 

Neither  the  Fishers  nor  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  are  very  good  advertisements  for 
automatic  egg  washers.  Although  both 
collect  more  than  2,200  eggs  a  clay  and 
wash  every  egg,  their  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  a  big  ash  can,  a  hose  and  a 
supply  of  water  at  about  125°  F. 
Francis  collects  eggs  four  times  a  day 
and  while  they  are  still  waiun,  he  dunks 
whole  basketfuls  into  the  water  that 
has  had  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of 
a  sanitizer-detergent  added.  He  dunks 
the  basket  in  and  out  several  times, 
giving  it  a  twisting  motion,  then  hangs 
it  on  a  hook  where,  with  the  hose,  he 
rinses  the  eggs  thoroughly  with  more 
125°  F.  water.  The  baskets  are  then 
put  on  the  damp  concrete  floor  where, 
come  morning,  they  are  clean,  dry  and 
ready  for  grading  and  packing. 

Half  the  eggs  from  Francis’  3,800 
layers  are  candled  because  he  sells 
that  many  in  stores,  restaurants  and  at 
retail  in  nearby  Cazenovia.  He  doesn’t 
candle  the  other  half  because  they  are 
shipped  and  candled  at  the  market  end. 

Besides  selling  chicks  and  eggs, 
Francis  annually  changes,  for  one 
week,  the  teaching  methods  in  the  low¬ 
er  grades  in  the  Cazenovia  school.  Just 
before  Easter  each  year,  he  fixes  up  a 
glass-covered  box  containing  a  half 
dozen  eggs  ready  to  hatch  during  the 
day  and  takes  them  into  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  Seeing  little  chicks  born  caused 
so  much  interest  that  now  a  dozen  or 
so  day-old  chicks  are  taken  down  to 
the  fourth  grade  class,  and  for  a  week 
the  class’s  spelling  and  arithmetic  are 
all  about  hens,  eggs,  hatching,  feed, 
water,  and  cleaning! 

0.000  Layers 

The  biggest  laying  house  I  visited  in 
Madison  County  was  that  of  Tobias 
Horowitz  and  his  son,  Philip,  near 
Canastota.  On  just  two  of  the  four 
floors  in  their  168x32-foot  cinder  block 
building  they  have  6,000  layers.  Auto¬ 
matic  feeders,  an  egg  washer  and  a 
l^-ton  platform  elevator  for  feed  and 
litter  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  two 
men  can  handle  all  the  work  with  so 
many  birds.  Incidentally,  the  work  in¬ 
cludes  grading  and  packing  half  of 
their  output  into  one-dozen  boxes  for 
shipment  to  'the  P  &  C  stores.  The 
other  half  goes  in  crates  to  New  York 
City. 

There  are  no  roosts  in  the  Horowitz 
laying  house,  and  Philip  can  see  no 
reason  for  having  any.  “We  have  no 
trouble,  and  there  is  an  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  manure  in  the  litter  when  we 
clean  it  out  to  sell  to  neighbors  or  to 
spread  on  our  own  land.” 

The  litter  on  their  first  floor  is  dry 
and  18  inches  deep — the  only  dry  lit¬ 
ter  I  even  heard  about  in  my  Madison 
County  calls.  The  litter  is  damp  on  the 
second  floor  where  it  is  only  4  or  5 
inches  doep,  but  it  has  not  caused  any 
trouble.  The  building  is  equipped  with 
gravity  flue  vents.  The  fourth  floor  of 
their  big  building  is  given  over  to  gas 
brooders  to  start  the  4,000  to  5,000 
chicks  they  get  each  January.  Their 
birds  are  not  ranged. 

Joe  Henry’s  flock  of  500  Leghorns 
at  Sullivan,  New  York,  seemed  small 
after  visiting  the  Horowitz  place,  but 
the  second-story  pen,  over  an  imple¬ 
ment  shed  and  ventilated  only  by  win¬ 
dows,  was  drier  than  most  I  saw,  even 
though  some  of  the  litter  was  packed 
pretty  hard.  Joe’s  main  interest  is  in 
dairying  and  dairy  cattle,  but  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  one  pen  of  245  hens  had  laid 
184  eggs  the  day  I  was  there.  That’s 
75%  production,  .  and  with  that,  who 
would  worry  about  a  little  wet  litter? 
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Phone  or  write  your  local  Sinclair  Representative  today; 


CLEMENTSsCHICKS 


THE  RIGHT  START  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 

To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clement’s  Chicks.  Our 
progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  tho  inherent,  abilities  to  live  and 
produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets)  and  R.  I.  REDS  tor  commercial  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  producers. 
BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 

MAINE-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  vears  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  RUSH  name  and  address  for  FREE  CATALOG 
AND  PRICES. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


(82)  22 


American  Agriculturist,  February  2,  1952 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  eents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd,,  Anywhere,  N,  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD  HILL  Stock  Farm  offers  choice  bull  calves 
from  Carnation  dams  &  4  per  cent  Carnation  and  Rag 
Apple  sires.  A  tew  choice  heifer  calves.  M.  R.  Klock 
&  Son.  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Close-up  first  calf  Holstein  heifers  in  truck 
load  lots — Davenport  Farms.  Accord,  N.  Y. 

BRACKED  Farm  Holsteins.  Bull  ready  for  service. 
Nicely  marked,  straight  top  lines.  Best  Sovereign 
Marksman  breeding.  Dam  500  fat  daughters  Montvic 
Chieftain  6th.  Come  and  see  him  or  write.  C.  S. 
Harvey,  Cincirmatus,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE— Bull  born  Sept.  1951.  Dam  made  10311 
— 500  Jr2  2x  305  days;  15659-708  Sr4.  Sire's  dam  made 
17211 — S36  5  yrs.  Grandson  of  Foremost  Peacemaker 
184  AR  daughters  and  Douglaston  Prince  Roya-l  48  AR 
daughters.  A  promising  individual.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE;  2  registered  Ayrshire  cows.  2nd.  calf -due 
in  March-10.510  milk,  413  fat— 305  days.  3rd.  calf — 
due  in  February — 11,030  milk,  441  fat — 282  days.  Both 
bred  to  a  grandson  of  Hermitage  Lord  Bargower  Imp. 
Vaccinated  T.B.  and  bloodtested.  Price  $450.00  each. 
Earl  Harvey  and  Son,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstein- 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards 
ville.  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood -tested.  Wholesale  and  retail-  E.  L 
Foote  &  Son.  Inc..  Hobart.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — T.B  and  bloodtested.  Canadian  and 

Northern,  cows  and  vaccinated  heifers.  Convenient 
terms.  Wilbur  Parsons.  Jr..  Star  Route.  Deposit.  N  V 
Phone  351M. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS,  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
all  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
town,  New  Jersey. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  bulls.  Good  breeding 
herd  accredited.  Choice  ol  several  yearlings.  Chillaway 
Farms,  Phone  2611,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


THREE  well  bred,  growthy,  good  type.  May  1951  bull 
calves,  sired  by  first  prize  bull  at  1946  Ill.  State,  Fair. 
Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


THREE  choice  1951  sons  of  Rally  Zar  Eric  19,  first 
prize  at  1949  New  York  and  Eastern  States  fair.  Wat¬ 
son  Homestead  Farms,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  Cattle,  feeder  pigs,  breeding  ewes.  Carloads 
or  truckloads.  Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


HORSES 


YOUR  last  chance  to  buy  good  acclimated  home 
raised  horses,  as  I  have  lost  my  P.M.U.  contract.  Have 
decided  to  go  out  of  the  horse  business  and  sell  50 
sure  bred  mares,  2  registered  Belgian  Stallions,  2 
Spanish  Jacks,  25  last  spring  colts  and  40  nice  3  and 
4  year  old  mules.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Stanley  513Y23. 


SWINE 


FEEDING  pigs  for  sale:  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea. 
8  to  9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00 
ea.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Vaccination  if  wanted, 
$1.00  extra  for  ea.  Send  for  information  on  a  100  lots 
or  over  delivered.  Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Rd.,  Wo¬ 
burn,  Mass.  Tel.  No.  Wob.  2-0086. 


FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks..  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


TAMWORTHS  10  to  12  weeks  old.  Registered  or  un¬ 
registered.  Write  for  prices.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton, 
Delaware. 

REGISTERED  Tamworths  for  lean  meat.  “They  grow' 
faster,  cheaper.”  Pine  View  Farm,  Georgetown,  Dela¬ 
ware. 


REGISTERED  Chester  White  boards  and  gilts  from  12 
to  18  weeks  old.  Stanley  Williams,  Marcy,  New  York. 


PUREBRED  Gilt  Sale,  Feb.  9,  1952.  Caledonia  Empire 
Bams.  First  interbreed  swine  sale  ever  held  in  Western 
New  York.  Also  offer  few  choice  young  boars  and  select 
number  of  open  gilts.  Durocs,  Berks,  Hampshires, 
Yorkshires.  Many  State  Fair  winners.  This  offering 
not  pampered  and  not  over  fitted.  They  should  farrow' 
and  raise  nice  litters  for  you.  Wilcox,  Bergen,  Auc¬ 
tioneer.  W.  B.  Stewart,  Piffard,  N.  Y.  Catalogs. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE — Choice  registered  Shropshire  yearling  ewes 
bred  to  outstanding  rants  for  March  &  April  lambs. 
Also  a  few  well  grown  ewe  lambs.  Van  Vleet  Bros., 
Lodi.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


REG.  <•  grade  Nubians  and  Alpines — freshening. 
Bessie  Mills,  Lodi,  New  York, 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished:  Caswell.  Box  1U13.  Altoona.  Penna. 

BEAUTIFUL  Boston  puppies,  reasonable.  J.  Ginz, 
Ulster  Park,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Airedale  pups.  Ideal  farm  dogs.  Ready  to 
ship  anytime.  $25.  each  Janies  H.  Stone,  Phone  68M, 
Marcellus,  New  York. 

WE1MARANER  Puppies  For  Sale— Here's  the  hunting 
dog  you’ve  been  wanting.  Beautiful  pups,  two  months 
old.  Outstanding  bloodlines.  AKC  registered.  Robert 
Re-mensnyder,  Garrattsville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns.  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  Yhrk. 

ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  Parmenter 
Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay,  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer,  Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL'S  White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Crosses 
bred  for  high  egg  production  and  Marshall's  Rock 
Red  Crosses  bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  are  from 
selected  strains — farm  proven.  Special  savings  on  Red 
Rock  Cockerels.  Call  or  write  today.  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5-A.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 

BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  lasing  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all -time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  lasing 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  3- A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds' 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  larg6  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 

BALL  Red-Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  them  from  the 
start  when  you  buy  from  Ball  Hatchery,  one  of  New 
Ys>rk’s  cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  Ball 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm.  Tioga  County,  Rt.  Z,  Owego. 
New  York. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  Fo:  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  S20J2. 


HATCHING  every  week  —  Pullorum  clean  Ebenwood 
Farm  Hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm  Box  B-S,  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


OUR  White  Leghorns  were  High  Pen  at  Storrs.  Conn, 
contest  1951-for  high  eggs  production  and  good  meat 
birds.  Our  New  Hampshire  and  Gray  crosses  are  what 
you  want.  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MT.  HOPE  Leghorns,  Christy  &  Hubbard  Hamps  for 
profitable  meat  and  egg  production.  Huested’s  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y.  Phone  54254. 


LAFAYETTE  Farm  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  circular. 
John  Ronner,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of 
our  birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone  Hobart  52S1. 


SUN  VIEW  Leghorn  Farm:  High  record  leghorn  hen 
housed  average — 242  eggs  N.Y.S.  all  time  high  ROP 
still  stands:  Highest  hen  housed  average  in  N.Y.S. 
R.O.P.  in  1948-49.  Highest  qualified  average  in  N.Y.S. 
R.O.P.  in  1949-50.  Highest  %  qualified  birds  laying 
over  300  eggs  in  N.Y.S.  R.O.P.  8th  highest  %  quali¬ 
fied  birds  laying  over  300  eggs  in  U.S.  R.O.P.  (364 
flocks).  Limited  numbers  of  hatching  eggs  available. 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wappingers  Falls  65. 


COMMERCIAL  Cornish  bred  for  crossing  in  higher 
hatchability,  fast  feathering,  early  growth  factor.  Broad 
buff,  broad  white  crosses,  12  years  Cornish  experience. 
Earl  W.  Garrison.  6-C,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 


CAPONS  $55.00  per  100.  Choice  of  three  breeds,  4% 
weeks  old,  F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  209  Northampton,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


McINTYRE  WHITE  ROCKS.  Contest  proven  strain.  Ail 
stock  pedigreed  sired.  U.  S.  certified,  pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  details.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda, 
New  York. 


TURKEYS 


BELTSV1LLE  Small  White — Large  bronze  and  white 
Holland  turkey  poults,  now  hatching  thousands  weekly. 
Low  prices  on  fully  guaranteed  poults.  Write  or  phone 
Kline’s  Turkeys,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


USDA  Beltsville  White  Turkey  poults  Pennsylvania 
bred  under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c. 
Free  Catalog.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 


DUCKS 


GIANT  Pekins,  Fawn  and  white  runners.  Rouen  duck¬ 
lings.  Toulouse  and  China  geese,  Zetts  Poultry  Farm, 
Drifting,  Pa. 


GEESE 


GOOSE  Booklet  10c— Twelve  chapters.  All  subjects. 
Goose  eggs  and  goose  incubators.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm, 
Goshen.  Indiana. 

GOOSE  Raising  Booklet — £4  pages— illustrated— 10c— 
goslings  and  goose  eggs  for  sale.  Robert  Sharp,  North- 
node  Farm.  West  Rutland.  Vermont. 


PILGRIM  Goslings.  Free  pamphlet.  Curtis  Stock  Farm, 
587  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo  3,  New  York. 


PILGRIM  Geese,  guaranteed  100%  sex-linked,  eggs, 
goslings,  breeders.  Beth-Hone  Farm.  Bethany  Road, 
Honesdale,  Penna.  Phone  6S9J12. 


CHINCHILLA 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
markets,  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville  £4,  Penna. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 


RAW  FURS  and  deer  skins,  ginseng,  coon,  mink, 
muskrat,  beaver,  etc.,  wanted.  Put  weasel  in  envelope 
and  mail.  Highest  prices.  Price  lists.  H.  C.  Metcalf 
and  Sons,  Alstead.  N.  H. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  subject  to  In 
spection.  J.  W.  Christman.  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain,  N.  ? 
Tel.  48-282. 


VERY  good  mixed  dairy  bay  $£5.00  F.  Root,  Brain- 
ard,  New  York. 


SEEDS 


BIRDSFOOT  Trefoil— purity  98%.  Germination  86%. 
Orders  of  20  lbs.  or  more  $1.25  per  lb.  C.O.D. 
Howard  Bunker,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE — New  Kennebec  and  Essex  certified  seed 
potatoes.  Blight  resistant,  big  yielders,  low  disease 
readings.  Booking  for  spring  delivery.  Thompson  Farms. 
Clymer.  New  Yort 


FRUIT 


MY  TEMPLE  ORANGES  are  ripe.  I  pick  them,  pack 
them  and  ship  them  to  you  by  fast  prepaid  express  the 
day  your  order  arrives.  If  your  family  has  never  had 
Temples,  now  is  the  time  to  give  them  a  treat  because 
these  delightful,  easy  to  peel  oranges  are  at  the  heighth 
of  flavor.  In  boxes,  bushels  and  half  bushels;  all 
oranges,  all  grapefruit  or  mixed.  Drop  a  card  for  book¬ 
let  and  prices.  My  fruit  is  guaranteed.  J.  E.  Shofner, 
Tavares,  Florida. 


HEALTHFUL  delicious  Temples  $6.55  prepaid  bushel — 
new  customers  50c  1ms.  James  I.  Kimber,  Box  491, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


FREE  —  Florida  Citrus  recipe  booklet.  No  purchase 
necessary,  just  mail  card.  Tree-ripened  Temple  oranges 
prepaid  in  the  East  $6.75  per  bushel.  Bushel  of  assorted 
fancy  fruit  $5.95.  Spell's  Citrus,  Box  925,  DeLand,  Fla. 


PLANTS 


EVERGREEN  Tree  Seedlings.  Transplants.  Growers  of 
large  quantities.  For  growing  Christmas  trees.  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  £c  on  quantity 
orders.  TVrite  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide.  Sun- 
crest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  free  catalog. 
Rex  Sprout,  Sayre.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Horseradish  roots  or  tops.  (New  Bohei- 
men)  25  for  $1.25.  Write  for  price  by  thousand.  G.  B. 
Wheeler.  Medina,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier,  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Robinson,  Temple,  100-$1.90-500-$6.75 — 1000-$12.50. 
Gem.  Gemzato  everbearing.  100-$2.2'5  prepaid.  John  A. 
Flaten.  Union  City,  Penn. 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  select  yellow  or  white  sweet 
Spanish,  yellow  or  white  Bermudas,  300- $1 . 25 ;  500- 
$1.65;  1000-$2-.65;  postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4.75; 
6000-$8.50,  prepaid  express.  Austin  Plant  Company, 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texas. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


QUICK  Bearing  fruit  and  nut  trees;  shade  trees, 
grape  vines,  berry  plants,  everblooming  rose  bushes 
and  flowering  shrubs  at  money  saving  prices.  State 
and  federal  inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  colored  catalogue.  East’s  Nursery.  Amity. 
Arkansas. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  Syrup — Finest  quality —  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $5.50  gal.  post  paia.  VVm.  W.  Lawrence. 
Beechers  Cor.,  Hunter.  N  Y 


CANDIES 


SHELLED  Pecans,  whole  halves;  also  Pecan  Pralines, 
and  Pecan  Chocolate  Fudge.  One  pound  $1.25,  5 

pounds  $5.00  postpaid.  Pecans  in  shell.  12  pounds  $5.00 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor.  Virginia. 


EQUIPMENT 


TRACTORS  &  farm  machinery  &  baler  twine  &  cars 
and  trucks.  Buying  &.  selling  every  make — New  and 
used.  Immediate  delivery  on  scarce  models — Go  any¬ 
where.  Phil  Gardiner,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Phone 
5-4831. 

INTERNATIONAL  F20  tractor  $375.00.  Massey  Harris 
4  wheel  spreader  like  new  on  rubber  $195.00.  Oliver 
Cletrac  HG68  $650.00.  Model  E  Cletrac  excellent  con¬ 
dition  $975.00  Case  corn  picker  $375.00.  Vern  Ingalsbe, 
Alabama,  New  York,  on  highways  63  and  77. 


°Ue$JSHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

F*%.  16  Issue . 

Mar.  1  Issue . 

...Closes  Feb.  15 

Mar.  15  Issue . . 

Apr.  5  Issue . 

EQUIPMENT 


COIL  WIRE,  bale  ties,  baler  twine  for  sale.  John 
Deere  wire  $8.50  tw>o  spools.  Osborn  Hay  Milling  Com¬ 
pany.  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

CORN  Planter,  with  fertilizer  attachment  for  Farmall 
cub.  Used  one  year.  $75.00.  Locklin  Johnson,  Frankfort, 
New  York. 

PETERS1 NE  16000,  also  Jamesway  5886  egg  capacity 
incubators  in  good  condition  for  sale  or  exchange  for 
field  chopper,  motor  driven ;  orchard  sprayer  at  least 
35  gal.  per  minute,  motor  driven;  2  or  3  plow  tractor; 
saw  mill ;  above  must  be  in  good  condition.  Holstein 
cows  or  heifers.  Thomas  A.  Tripp,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y., 
Phone  2713. 

CLAY  Electric  Barn  Cleaner — 3  sizes — handle  up  to  25, 
50  or  100  cows.  Only  one  motor — one  chain — one  drive 
unit.  Economical  installation  in  old  or  new  barns.  No 
pit.  Close-spaced  paddles.  8  chute  positions.  Alfoy  steel 
chain,  heat  treated.  Guaranteed  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  B'ree  illustrated  catalog.  Write  221  NE  Perry 
Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

JOHN  DEERE  stationary  hay  press,  late  model,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  condition.  Rymkewicz  Bros.,  Glens 
Falls,  ,New  York,  Ridge  Road. 

FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  B  trac,tor;  John  Deere  culti¬ 
vator;  Model  D  Allis  Chalmers  tractor:  single  disc; 
plows;  tractors;  cultivator;  weeder  and  seeder  combined ; 
2-horse  riding  cultivator;  all  in  good  shape.  Tractors 
can  he  seen  at  my  12th  St.  garage.  Rubber  tire  plat¬ 
form  wagon;  2  Reber  wagons  with  hay  flats;  2-horse 
Gruber  wagon  Isaac  Plasterer,  9th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
Lebanon,  Pa.  Phone  4096. 

BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves -$100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Mooreven — 3A — Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE:  Cletrac  Crawler  tractor,  model  15  31  draw¬ 
bar  H.P.  E.  Vincent  DeZetter,  Phone  3230,  Prattsburg, 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Buda  Diesel  motor.  4DT  model,  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt,  with  starter,  generator  and  injectors. 
Fits  A  or  E  Cletrac.  E.  Vincent  DeZetter,  Phone  3230, 
rrattsburg,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE:  Silver  King  tricycle  type  tractor.  Excellent 
condition.  E.  Vincent  DeZetter.  Phone  3230,  Prattsburg, 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

CASELLINI -VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
“Caterpillar’'  Diesel  40  tractor,  good  condition,  very- 
reasonable.  Cletrac  BD  Diesel  tractor,  wide  gauge  with 
angledozer.  Excellent  condition.  Cletrac  BD  Diesel 
tractor,  wide  gauge  with  angledozer.  and  winch,  fair 
condition,  very  reasonable.  International  TD-14  tractor, 
with  cable  bulldozer,  good  condition.  Wards  5KW 
light  plant,  gasoline  engine,  single  phase,  60  cycle, 
115  V,  excellent  condition,  reasonable.  Two,  1945  GMC 
2"4  ton  dump  trucks,  reasonable.  Casellini-Venable 
Corporation,  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 

MALL  3  ft.  chains  $20.  Used  saws.  C.  Loomis.  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  S. 

CLAY  Stock  Gate — New — Stronger  than  any  other  farm 
gate.  Rigid — won't  twist.  Uses  heavy  steel  bars — no 
wires.  Unconditional  ?  year  guarantee.  Raises  over 
snow — tilts  to  ?’  Alum,  or  galv.  finish.  Sizes — 10’  to 
18’.  Priced  down  Fr6e  literature.  Write  Clay  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  223  NE  Perry  Street,  Cedar  Falls. 
Iowa. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING  corrected:  Free  booklet  gives  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison,  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest;  5  lb. 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  paU.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Delicious  clover  and  fall  flower,  5-pound 
$1.50  postpaid  in  third  zone.  Robert  McLoughlin,  Fol- 
croft.  Pa.,  Box  32- A. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey. 

EXCEPTIONAL  Opportunity  for  young  married  man  to 
work  or  share  ( % )  In  prosperous  dairy  farm  business. 
All  machinery,  seed  and  fertilizer  furnished.  Must  un¬ 
derstand  operating  ail  kinds  of  modern  machinery. 
Farm  and  business  located  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Atten 
tion  to  business  and  ability  to  learn  will  count  a: 
much  as  experience.  Write  for  interview.  Box  514-ST, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  reliable,  sober, 
and  ambitious.  Phone  Homer  449W2  or  write  Box  584, 
Cortland,  New  York. 

SWISS  farmer,  single  26,  experienced  general  farm 
work,  wants  job.  Needs  sponsor.  Write  Box  514-Y,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

POSITION  Wanted  by  married  man  as  superintendent 
on  a  Beef  Farm.  19  years  in  livestock  work.  5  years  as 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  farm  office  work. 
4  years  teaching  Agriculture.  Box  514-AB,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Catalogs.  East  and  Mid- West  red  cover;  West 
Coast  edition  blue.  Farms,  homes,  businesses,  bargains 
galore.  Either  mailed  free.  Strout  Realty,  225-R  4th. 
Ave..  New  York  10  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  on  shares.  Experienced.  Married. 
Edson  Willis,  R.F.D.  1,  Parish  Hill  Road,  Naples. 
New  York. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,b-21*  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALK — Island  point  on  popular  lake — evergreens. 
H.  Eckert.  Itt.  8,  Rensselaer.  New  York. 

FARM  For  Sale:  Tompkins  County,  7  miles  from  Ithaca 
(the  home  of  Cornell  University).  A  387  acre  farm 
equipped  for  dairying  or  general  livestock.  Has  9 
room  house — one  barn,  36  x  80  with  basement  and  large 
silo,  19  x  45;  another  barn,  30  x  60  with  basement. 
Work  shop,  3  car  garage  and  miscellaneous  small 
buildings.  Milking  capacity  for  40  cows,  open  pen  stable 
with  modern  elevated  milking  parlor  and  4  direct  cow 
to  can  milking  units.  Pasture  130  acres,  tillable  100 
acres,  woods  100  acres  (estimated  200,000  ft.).  Land 
rolling,  soil,  sandy  loam  and  some  clay.  Ample  spring 
water,  gravity  feed,  and  2  creeks.  Good  school,  bus 
service  and  macadam  highway.  Asking  $30,000.00. 
Equipment  and  stock  optional.  Fred  A.  Rogalsky, 
Seneca  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

PR1CE  REDUCED,  owner  retiring,  142  acres.  Fine 
dairy  and  general  purpose  farm,  large  dairy  barn,  50 
stanchions,  milker,  other  barns,  10  room  house,  bath, 
furnace,  hardwood  floors,  school  bus,  fine  markets, 
pleasantly  located  2  miles  west  of  Homer,  Route  90, 
priced  $18,000,  equipment,  other  houses  available. 
Ralph  A.  Butler,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  4. 

FOR  RENT  Dutchess  County  190  acres,  buildings. 
$400.00  yearly.  Box  978,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 


RUG  strips — 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
large  pieces  5  lbs.  $2.75.  Pastel  assortment  4  lbs. 
$3.00.  Cotton  worsted  Gabardines  6  lbs.  $2.00.  Quilt- 
Makers  best  assortment  of  flowered  prints,  plaids, 
latest  patterns  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large  blocks  5  lbs. 
$2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community  Textiles,  29 
Randcliffe  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6— $1.25 — Children's 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 

LADIES'  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren’s,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men’s  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  Department  A  A  West 
Fairvlew,  New  Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

RIBBONS  when  you  need  them — Assorted  colors,  widths, 
lengths,  qualities.  Approximately  240  feet.  Grand  •  for 
gift  tying  and  hairbows.  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Shop, 
West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 

GUARANTEED  —  stove-furnace  repairs,  Kalamazoo, 
Glenwood,  Crawford,  etc.  Send  No.  fuel.  Ingraham, 
Brookline,  N.  H. 

POCKET  Rubber  Stamp.  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad.  Up  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart.  Scituate.  Mass. 

1952  EDITION.  It’s  New!  It’s  Different!  Get  World’s 
largest  Auto  Accessory  &  Parts  Catalog  and  save 
money.  100  pages.  Over  50,000  items,  including  Holly¬ 
wood  accessories,  Hi-Speed  equipment,  rebuilt  engines, 
all  parts  and  accessories  for  all  cars  and  trucks.  We 
have  that  Hard-To-Get  parti  Jam  packed  with  bar¬ 
gains.  Completely  illustrated.  Send  25c  (refundable). 

J.  C.  Whitney.  1919-EB  Archer,  Chicago  16. 

LADIES — Your  shoulder  straps  -  cannot  slip  with  our 
patented  Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  per  pair.  3 

pairs  $1.00  postpaid.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 

Dorwell  Co..  Sheffield,  Mass. 


BEAN’S  Cottontail  Rabbit  Repellent  Prevents  Gnaw¬ 
ing,  Girdling.  Quart-$1.75,  protects  40-50  young  fruit 
trees  all  winter  Gallon-$5.75;  pint-$1.00;  half-pint- 
50c.  (Postpaid)  F.  R.  Bean  Company,  Scottsville, 
N.  Y.,  Farm  Chemical  Formulations  Division. 

USED  Pocket  books,  technical  books,  magazines.  For¬ 
eign  stamps.  Lists  free.  Paulner,  62  Fulton  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York. 

OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mix  dry 
powder  with  water;  pour  into  toilet.  Safe,  no  poisons. 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  free 
details.  Burson  Laboratories,  Dept.  C-32,  Chicago  22, 
Illinois. 

WOOLEN  yard  goods,  rug  strips.  Samples  10c.  Florence 
Moody.  Farmington.  Maine. 

HIGHEST  cash  paid  for  old,  broken  jewelry,  gold 
teeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  spectacles.  Free 
information.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rose  Smelting 
Company,  29-AA,  East  Madison,  Chicago. 

WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe’s  —  22  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

PERSONAL  STATIONERY,  high  quality,  white  water¬ 
marked  bond  Monarch  (7%  x  10%)  sheet,  100  sheets 
and  50  envelopes,  all  neatly  printed,  limit  4  lines, 
postpaid  on  receipt  $1.95  (double  quantity  $3.50) 
Milligan  Press,  Dept.  M,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

CHAIR  CANE  —  Strand  for  hand  weaving.  Webbing 
cane  and  spline  for  groove  routed  seats.  Leaf  and  fiber 
rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  catalogue  dime.  Instructions 
and  samples  $.35.  Complete  book  "Seat  Weaving’’  $1.15. 
Basket  reeds.  Priscilla  Basketry  Book  $.75.  Fogarty, 
207  River  St. ,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

WEEDS  quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

SILVERWARE  Expertly  Restored  to  its  original  beauty 
by  master  Silversmiths.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
literature.  Crowder  Plating  Co.,  616-V,  West  24th  St., 
Norfolk,  V*. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


HARMERS  in  the  course  of  a  year 
are  forced  to  deal  with  a  good 
many  unpleasant  jobs.  But  none 
are  as  smelly  or  as  sickening  as 
the  things  that  Congressional  investi¬ 
gations  have  found  are  happening  to 
our  tax  money  and  to  the  returns  for 
the  things  we  raise — our  living. 

No  one  should  be  surprised,  particu¬ 
larly  farmers,  for  they  knew  that  their 
businesses  and  money  in  gobs  could  not 
be  turned  over  to  job-seeking  favorites 
with  no  ability  and  no  experience  with¬ 
out  some  or  many  of  them  turning  out 
to  be  downright  thieves. 

Now  that  corn  has  gotten  into  the 
headlines  this  thing  is  beginning,  and 
only  beginning,  to  rap  on  our  doors  on 
dark  nights.  If  we  continue  to  show  the 
apathy  we  have  shown  towards  voting 
and  what  is  happening  to  us,  those 
“rappers”  will  take  off  their  masks  and 
come  in  broad  daylight. 

Wool  Manipulation 

Wool  (and  I  could  say  hide  and  fat 
prices)  are  in  a  position  to  prove  this. 
Let  us  take  up  the  wool  situation  as  of 
right  now. 

Wool  has  no  substitute.  Rayon  will 
not  absorb;  it  is  cold  in  winter  and  hot 
in  summer,  and  the  other  substitutes 
are  not  strong  or  are  not  stretchable  or 
will  not  take  dyes,  etc.,  while  wool  con¬ 
tinues  its  place  at  the  top. 

The  sheep  and  lamb  industry  has 
been  partially  liquidated  in  the  past 
nine  years,  during  which  time  poli¬ 
tician  bought,  graded  and  sold  all  our 
wool.  This  liquidation  was  the  greatest 
ever  known,  numbers  dropping  from 
around  50  million  head  to  around  23 
million  head,  an  incalculable  loss  to  our 
country,  our  ranges,  our  farms,  indus¬ 
tries  and  individuals. 

This  liquidation  has  gone  so  far  that 
we  are  now  producing  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  wool  we  are  using  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  are  importing  80  per  cent 
from  foreign  countries,  proving,  of 
course,  the  tremendous  use  and  demand 
for  wool  right  here  at  home,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  meat  value  of  these  ani¬ 
mals. 

Please  keep  the  above  picture  in 
mind  as  we  go  into  what  is  happening 
right  now  on  our  wool  markets  and  in 
Washington. 

Prices  Broke 

Wool  advanced  last  spring  without 
controls,  and  together  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  largest  wool  buyers, 
pulled  out  of  the  market,  here  and 
abroad,  over  night,  and  wool  with  no 
market  or  no  real  sales  has  broken 
back  nearly  half  in  price,  in  some 
grades  more  than  half.  Some  day  upon 


BIG  CATTLE 
AUCTION 

150  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  150 

Wed.,  February  6 

AT  10:00  A.M. 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 
NEW  YORK. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

274th  in  this  famous  series. 

100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers;  25  Heifers  of 
all  ages;  25  Service  Age  Bulls  from  dams  with 
large  production  records  by  noted  sires. 

50  Breeders  Consigning  from  5  States. 

Many  cows  and  heifers  milking  50,  60  lb.  and  up  to 
70  lb.  at  sale  time.  You  will  get  a  good  bull  ready 
for  heavy  service  from  $200  to  $300,  certain  to  im¬ 
prove  the  future  production  of  your  herd. 

Last  month  buyers  were  very  much  surprised  at  the 
wonderful  bargains  they  were  able  to  obtain. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M.,  lunch  or  dinner  available. 
Plenty  of  good  -  trucks  to  move  your  animals  promptly 
at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  more  details  and  make 
your  plans  to  attend. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


your  insistence,  Congress  is  going  to 
ask  the  Trade  Pact  boys  in  Washing¬ 
ton  what  kind  of  an  agreement  they 
made  to  break  the  wool  market  like 
that  all  over  the  world.  You  see  the 
wool  market  did  not  go  down  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  it  would  normally  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  interests  using  their  own 
judgment;  it  broke  almost  in  half  with¬ 
out  sales  at  price  changes  in  between. 
Those  things  don’t  “just  happen.” 

Wool  is  in  another  fix  today  unless 
we  get  busy. 

On  March  15,  parity  for  wool  will  be 
set  in  Washington,  figured  on  a  basis 
of  what  it  has  brought  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  gimmick  here,  of  course,  is 
that  during  most  of  those  ten  years, 
controls,  complete  control  of  wool  buy¬ 
ing,  selling,  price  making,  and  grading 
with  no  recourse  were  in  the  hands  of 
politicians,  and  they  restricted  normal 
price  changes,  nearly  ruining  the  en¬ 
tire  sheep  and  lamb  industry.  There¬ 
fore,  any  parity  figured  with  those 
years  included  is  not  only  unjust  but 
ruinous  again. 

The  worst  is  yet  to  come.  These  same 
ruinous  wool  boys  are,  of  course,  still 
on  the  government  payrolls  and  work¬ 
ing  hard.  Yes,  they  are  working  hard 
so  to  handle  the  wool  situation  that  an¬ 
other  “emergency?”  will  arise  and 
they  can  again  take  over  all  the  wool 
buying,  selling,  grading  and,  therefore, 
price  making  without  recourse  from 
anyone  or  any  group. 

This  is  not  just  a  threat  or  just  a 
possibility.  It  is  probable.  It  is  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  plans,  figures  and 
cheese  bait  are  ready  in  Washington 
right  now  to  spring  the  trap.  Better  get 
busy  with  the  facts  to  that  congress¬ 
man  and  senator  in  Washington;  he 
may  not  realize  what  is  already  cooked 
up  for  him. 

Other  farm  commodity  markets  are 
also  acting  “funny.”  Everyone  of  these 
antics  and  controls,  such  as  on  wool, 
hides,  and  fats,  is  costing  us  plenty  in 
all  our  livestock  operations.  Insist  that 
congressional  investigations  blow  off 
the  stench  from  them  too. 

—  a. a.  — 

NEW  YORK  HOLSTEIN 
ASSOCIATION  MEETS 
AT  UTICA 

AT  THE  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  Grover  Guernsey 
of  Schoharie  County  was  re-elected 
president.  Other  officers  are:  Grant 
Langdon  of  Copake,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  David  Roberts  of  Saquoit,  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president;  W.  D.  Brown  of 
Ithaca,  secretary;  Frank  Wavle  of 
McGraw,  treasurer;  Maurice  Mix  of 
Ithaca,  assistant  secretary;  Adrian  T. 
Personius  of  Ithaca,  field  man. 

Re-elected  to  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  were  Guernsey,  Roberts  and  S.  J. 
Mauhs  of  Cobleskill.  Members  elected 
to  the  committee  are  William  Wigsten 
of  Horseheads  and  Vernon  Long  of 
Akron.  The  Madison  Holstein  Club 
took  first  place  in  the  Association’s 
1951  extension  contest.  Second  place 
went  to  the  Otsego-Herkimer-Mont- 
gomery  Club. 

William  Behling  of  Weedsport  and 
Hilda  Sauer  of  Kyserike  won  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  awards  for  outstanding  4-H 
Holstein  projects. 

Two  Ward  Stevens  Scholarships  in 
Animal  Husbandry  at  Cornell  went  to 
George  Payne  of  Shortsville  and  Ward 
MacMillen  of  Central  Bridge.  The 
Association  went  on  record  as  favoring 
the  3.5  per  cent  butter-fat  standard; 
opposed  a  law  to  allow  the  sale  of  yel¬ 
low  oleo,  and  disapproved  the  Louis¬ 
ville  plan  for  New  York  milk  markets. 

- A. A.  — 

The  farmer  who  keeps  records  of 
his  business,  such  as  inventories,  cash 
accounts,  and  production  records,  has 
valuable  information  for  study  and  im¬ 
provements,  also  for  making  income 
tax  reports. 


STOP 

PROFIT 

LOSS 

with 

VETERINARY-APPROVED 


FLEX-0 


MEDICATED 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


® 


(doth  covered. ..  wire- fret) 


FOR  SORE,  SCAB  and  INJURED  TEATS 


Packed  In  soothing,  healing  Antiseptic 
Salve,  FLEX-O  Dilators  oct  three  ways: 

1.  Carry  medication  into  teat  canal  ...  kill 
Infection. 

2.  Absorb  irritating  secretions,  relieve,  and  pro¬ 
mote  fast  healing. 

3.  Keep  teat  canal  normally  open  encouraging 
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says  Norwood  Andrews 
of  Mooresfown,  N.  J. 

"Whenever  my  horses 
show  signs  of  lameness, 

I  use  Absorbine  for  re¬ 
lief.  I'm  sure  it  saved 
me  many  working  hours 
in  the  past  10  years." 

There's  nothing  like 
Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs, 
bruises.  Not  a  "cure-all,"  but  a  time-proved 
help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall 
and  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Albert  Koechel,  Rl,  Accord,  N.  Y. 
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'find  »ut  for  yourself  why  more  ond  more  dairymen  breer^B 
more  and  more  of  their  herds  to  NYA6C  Sires,  la  New  I 
York  and  Western  Vermont,  see  your  inseminotor  or  writ* 


NYA^EL.C 


ooper2tivr 


Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  &  FARM 
MACHINERY  AUCTION 

February  14,  1952  at  1:00  P.  M. 

On  the  Attica  Road;  4  miles  Northwest  of  Wyoming;  8 
miles  Southwest  of  Pavilion:  8  miles  East  of  Attica; 
II  miles  South  of  Batavia. 

Having  sold  the  farm,  will  sell: 

55  Head  of  Registered  JERSEY  CATTLE  55 
24  milking  cows,  several  fresh  &  close  up, 
balance  heifers  &  calves.  Herd  established  50 
years  ago.  Outstanding  bulls  from  Luchsinger, 
Brigham  &  Meeder  Herds  have  been  used 
through  the  years.  Herd  rich  in  Sybil  breed¬ 
ing.  2  fine  herd  sires  selling. 

FARM  MACHINERY 

Ail  farm  machinery  selling.  ROYCE  KNOX,  Owner. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  AUCTIONEER, 

Bergen,  New  York.  TERMS:  CASH. 


N.  Y.  State  Hampshire  Swine  Association 
Announces  Two  Bred  Gilt  and  Boar  Sales 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
Night  of  February  22,  8:00  P.  M. 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.  February  23,  1:00  P.  HA- 

100  GILTS  —  —  —  30  BOARS 

Bangs  Tested  and  Cholera  Immune. 

These  true  type  Hampshire  Gilts  are  bred  for  big  fast 
growing  litters  to  produce  premium  red  meat.  Increase 
your  farm  profits  with  a  Boar  of  true  herdslre  quality. 
For  catalog  write:  R.  M.  Warnock,  721  Curtiss  Road, 
Hilton,  N.  Y.  HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer. 
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JACKET  FROM  1  YD.°'54" 


ERE  is  a  collection  of  smart,  sew-easy 
fashions  that  spell  Spring  just  as 

_  surely  as  the  first  robin  that  flies  in 

from  the  South!  And  not  only  will 
they  help  you  to  star  in  the  1952  Easter  pa¬ 
rade;  they’ll  save  you  money,  too. 

The  young-looking  silhouette  is  to  the  fore 
this  season.  Controlled  fullness  is  combined 
with  fitted  bodices  and  with  shorter  suit  jack¬ 
ets,  such  as  boleros  and  basques.  Short  jack¬ 
ets  over  dresses  are  a  popular  ensemble  in 
every  fabric  and  in  combinations  of  plaid  and 
plain,  print  and  solid. 

Ensembles  are  smart  even  for  youngsters. 
Your  young  daughter’s  could  be  No.  2400— 
raglan  sleeve  coat,  pleated  dress,  and  scal¬ 
loped  bonnet,  all  in  one  pattern. 

-  Crisp,  collared  dress  No.  2622  has  top  in¬ 
terest,  coming  from  scalloped  yoke  lines 
which  suggest  a  brief  little  bolero.  Long 
sleeves  included. 

No.  2615  is  an  especially  wearable  shirt¬ 
waist  fashion  because  its  curved  collar  and 
shouldfer  pleats  add  a  soft  touch  to  the  trim 
lines.  Short  or  three-quarter  cuffed  sleeves — 
your  choice! 

Two  important  features  in  dress  No.  2113! 


Bgr  MABEL  HEBEL 


In  the  skirt,  soft  front  fullness  from  unpress¬ 
ed  pleats;  in  the  bodice,  deep  petal-collared 
neckline.  Make  it  in  a  short  sleeve  version,  too. 

Save  money  but  look  smart — one  yard  of 
54-inch  material  makes  the  rever  neckline  bo¬ 
lero  in  No.  2136,  and  another  yard  completes 
the  flap-detailed  skirt.  Wear  as  a  suit  or  as 
separates. 

No.  3515  is  an  easy-to-make  edition  of  the 
little  cropped  coat.  It  has  no  buttons,  and  al¬ 
most  no  collar!  Dog-eared  pockets  and  fly¬ 
away  back  pleat  are  style  details  for  many 
fabrics. 

Tailored,  flared  skirt  No.  2612  with  large 
saddle  pockets  or  just  flaps.  Either  way,  this 
separate  will  be  a  wonderful  wardrobe 
stretcher! 

No.  2601  is  a  versatile  dress  and  bolero  en¬ 
semble — an  especially  flattering  version  with 
six  gores  in  the  skirt.  Simple  cap-sleeve  basic, 
fitted  lines  in  the  collared  jacket. 

Horizontal  pleats  in  the  peplum  jacket,  six 
gentle  gores  in  the  skirt — both  give  two-piece 
No.  2557  the  softer  look  that  is  so  becoming! 

Its  stiffened  doll-waist  jacket  and  its  full 
flared  skirt  make  two-piece  No!  2589  new  in 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Signs  of  Spring 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

shape,  feminine  in  feeling!  It  would 
be  smart  as  a  short  sleeve  Shantung 
or  a  cap  sleeve  cotton,  or  in  a  three- 
quarter  sleeve  faille  version. 

Diagonal  lines — always  flattering — 
are  design  interest  in  dress  No.  2493 
which  controls  fullness  with  deep  front 
skirt  pleat.  Choice  of  neck  styling  and 
sleeve  length. 

It  resembles  a  costume  but  it’s  real¬ 
ly  a  pleated  dress  with  bolero  effect! 
No.  2604  can  have  a  contrasting  collar, 
too — plus  matching  panties! 

PATTERN  SIZES  AND 
REQUIREMENTS 

No.  2113.  10-20.  Size  16,  3%  yds.  39-in. 

No.  2136.  10-18.  Jacket  and  skirt  in  any 
of  their  sizes  require  1  yd.  54-in.  fabric 
each. 

No.  2400.  6  mos.,  1,  2,  3.  Size  2  dress, 
1  %  yds.  35-in.,  1  y2  yds.  ruffling.  The  coat 
and  bonnet,  iy2  yds.  54-in. 

No.  2493.  14-20;  36-44.  Size  18,  3%  yds. 
39-in.  fabric. 

No.  2557.  14-20;  36-44.  Size  18  suit,  4% 
yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

No.  2589.  10-20.  Size  16,  5%  yds.  39-in., 
for  skirt  and  jacket. 

No.  2601.  12-20;  36-44.  Size  18,  5%  yds. 
39-in.  for  the  dress  and  bolero. 

No.  2604.  1,  2,  4,  6.  Size  2,  1%  yds.  35- 
in.,  1%  yds.  edging.  Pantie,  %  yd.  35-in. 

No.  2612.  Waist  sizes  22-34.  Size  28,  with 
flaps,  2  yds.  54-in.  Pocketed,  214  yds. 
54-in. 

No.  2615.  12-20;  36-48.  Size  18,  4%  yds. 
39-in.  fabric. 

No.  2622.  4-12.  Size  8,  23,4  yds.  35-in.,  14 
yd.  contrasting,  2  yds.  edging. 

No.  3515.  12-20.  Size  16,  23/s  yds.  54-in. 

TO  ORDER  THESE  PATTERNS 

Write  name,  address,  pattern  number 
and  size  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents  for 
each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents  for 
our  attractive  new  Spring  -  Summer 
Fashion  Book,  with  patterns  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions.  Add  5  cents  per  pat¬ 
tern  for  first-class  mailing.  Address 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
—  a. a.  — 

JUST  OUT! 
SPRING-SUMMER 
FASHION  ROOK 


THE  season’s  all  set  to  present  the 
most  enticing  fashions  we’ve  seen 
for  many  a  year.  Our  Spring-Summer 
Fashion  Book  is  ready  to  show  you 
these  lovely  fashions  in  well-cut  pat¬ 
tern  designs  that  you  can  easily  make 
for  yourself.  They  include: 

Coats,  bolero  suits,  skirts,  blouses. 
Two-piece  in  all  its  aspects. 

Casual  dresses  to  live  in. 
Full-skirted  young  fashions. 
Flattering  styles  for  mature  figures. 
Summer  washables. 

Home  frocks  and  aprons. 

Sunbacks  and  other  cool,  cool  cot¬ 
tons. 

For  the  younger  set,  play -togs  and 
pretties. 

Over  125  pattern  designs  delightfully 
shown.  Take  this  book  for  your  guide 
and  sew  with  success.  Price  just  25 
cents. 

T@  ORDERs  Write  t©  American  Agriculture 
ist  Pattern  Service,  Bex  42,  Statien  O, 
New  Yerk  11,  N.  Y„,  and  ask  fer  Spring- 
Summer  Fashion  Book,  inclose  £5  cents 
and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly. 


CLIP  THIS  get  Living  Room  Bargain  Sent  by  Mail 

INDOOR  BLOOMING 
FLOWER  GARDEN 

•  Complete  with  vase 

•  Complete  with  Soil 

•  3  Different  Flowers 

•  Planted— Just  Water ! 


EASY 

ORDER  BLANK 

Owen  Nursery,  Dept.  35301 
Bloomington,  Illinois. 


Name- 


Add  ress- 


Send  me 


GUARANTEE:  Very  simple.  Return  for 
cheerful  refund  if  not  highly  pleased. 


This  is  the  famous  “COMPLETE  GAR¬ 
DEN”  bargain  over  100,000  women  or¬ 
dered  last  winter.  Wonderfully  beautiful 
and  enjoyable.  3  unusual  flowering  bulbs, 
all  planted — just  unwrap  and  water  them. 
You  get  vivid  tuberous  rooted  BEGONIA, 
beautiful  newly-popular,  velvety  GLOX¬ 
INIA  and  giant  Mixed-Color  AMARY¬ 
LLIS.  Will  grow  and  bloom  indoors  all 
winter,  outdoors  in  spring  for  several 
years’  enjoyment.  An  amazing  buy  for  $1 
plus  10c  tor  postage  and  handling.  Wonderful 
gifts.  2  gardens  $1.85;  3  gardens  $2.50,  postpaid. 
We  pay  all  postage  if  you  send  cash,  check  or  M.  0. 
You  pay  postal  charges  on  C.O.D.  GET  YOUR  “COM¬ 
PLETE  GARDEN”  NOW  WHILE  THEY  LAST! 

GIVEN -Wonderful 
Indoor  Hyacinth 

As  a  “special''  we're  GIVING  WITH  EVERY 
ORDER  a  fragrant  mammoth  Hyacinth.  Im¬ 
ported.  You'll  be  amazed  the  way  it 
grows.  Refreshing,  fragrant  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  in  your  living  room.  Soft  Pinks,  Ice 
Blues  and  Pure  Whites. 


Saves  Digging,  Pumping,  Moving! 


OUTDOOR  TOILETS 

Cess  Pools  •  Septic  Tanks 

CLEANED,  DEODORIZED  Amazing  New  Way! 

Banish  offensive  odor  of  disposal  units  with  amazing  new  product!  Just  mix 
dry  powder  with  water  and  pour  into  outdoor  toilet,  cess  pool  or  septic  tank. 
That’s  all!  Absolutely  safe — nontoxic,  no  poisons.  Works  like  magic  to  re¬ 
duce  mass,  to  unclog  walls  and  pipes  ...  to  facilitate  free  and  easy  drainage. 

One  treatment  lasts  months  and  months. 

FDFri  Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  and  get  exciting  de- 
■  I»tt.  tails  by  return  mail.  Discover  how  you  can  clean,  deodorize  and 
sanitize  your  disposal  unit  quickly  and  easily  ...  at  amazing  low  cost.  Learn  - 
how  you  can  avoid  digging,  pumping  and  moving.  Write  today  for  complete 
details  sent  freel 

BURSON  LABORATORIES,  951  Willard  Ct„  Dept.  581,  Chicago  22,  ill. 


WORK  CLOTHES  BARGAINS! 


Blue.  Tan.  White 
Measure  Neck  A  Arm 


Blue.  Tan.  White 
Measure  Waist  &  Let 


Blue.  Tan.  White 
Send  Chest  Measure 


■ifii.y  •  n, | vi  =>u-pius  stock  from  a  big  mid- 
WnAi  A  BUI!  west  supply  firm  makes  these 
gigantic  savings  available  to  you!  Sturdy,  ser¬ 
viceable  work  clothes,  though  used,  have  been 
washed,  thoroughly  sterilized  and  reconditioned. 
Every  garment  made  of  long-wearing  wash  ma¬ 
terials,  strongly  sewn,  with  reinforced  stitching 
at  points  of  strain.  When  ordering  please  state 
measurements  under  item. 


YOUNG  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 


Blue.  Tan.  White 
Send  Chest  Measure 

eptm  |iA  liAHCVl  Just  send  name,  complete 
jCNU  MU  mUHCI.  address,  clothing  desired 
(siate  how  many  of  each),  and  your  color  choice 
(also  2nd  color  choice).  We  will  ship  immedi¬ 
ately.  Pay  postman,  plus  postage  when  your  or¬ 
der  arrives.  Or,  enclose  cash,  check  or  money 
order,  and  We  Pay  Postage.  Keep  10  days.  Re¬ 
turn  for  full  refund  of  purchase  price  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  Order  TODAY  at  our  risk! 


Dept. 

65 


2605  Elmhurst,  Detroit  6,  Mich. 


KMC  Tower  failures 


irs  A 


Protect  your  farm  and 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
until  your  lights  go 
out.  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops — then 
it’s  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


CHAMPION 

Division  of  WINPOWER  MFC.  CO. 

Newton,  Iowa 


Friendliness... 


A  friendly  atmosphere 
makes  Hotel  Syracuse 
top  choice  of  vistors. 
Comfortable  rooms, 
fine  food  and  easy, 
cheerful  service. 


hotel 

fULC UA£ 
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SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


William  H.  Glosser,  Rl.  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


Retire? 


I’m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun! 

In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 

*+maMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsemm{ 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

A-17 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . . . Age. . . . 

St.  or  RD . 


.State. 


B 
■  * 


City . 

a  m  m  sb  ■ 
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E.  R .  Eastman’s 
Newest  and 
Best  Novel 

"In  these  days  of  stark  real¬ 
ism  in  the  American  novel,  it  is 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  read  a 
book  such  as  'NO  DRUMS'  ...  It 
is  a  most  worthy  successor  to 
'Tough  Sod,'  'The  Destroyers,' 
and  'The  Settlers.'" 

"It  is  heartily  recommended." 

— THE  ITHACA  JOURNAL 

"Ed  Eastman  has  done  another 
fine  job  ...  a  fascinating  story." 

— UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 


NO  DRUMS  takes  you  to  the  battle 
front,  but  it  is  mostly  about  the 
trials  and  loves  on  the  home  front 
during  the  Civil  War  .  .  .  It's  good 
reading  for  every  member  of  the 
family. 


Also  STILL  AVAILABLE: 

A  few  copies  of 

TOUGH  SOD 

and 

THE  SETTLERS 


ORDER  ONE,  TWO,  OR  ALL 
THREE  BOOKS  ON  THIS 
COUPON 


E.  R.  Eastman, 

American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367-ND,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail,  postpaid, - copies  of 

NO  DRUMS,  - copies  of  TOUGH 

SOD,  and  - copies  of  THE 

SETTLERS  at  $3  each.  I  enclose 

$ - in  full  payment. 

Name 

(Please  Print) 

Address 

Mr.  Eastman  will  autograph  copies  on 
request. 


&toe6e€ 

<Z«td  @&i<n  A) 


No.  143.  Crochet  this  fetching  little 
hat  in  cocoa-brown  rayon  yarn  with 
gold  band,  or  in  any  color  to  ‘match 
your  spring  outfits.  Costs  little  more 
than  $1  to  complete! 


No.  373.  No  embroidery  needed  for 
these  lovely  designs  in  turquoise  and 
soft  brown!  Just  iron  off  dye-fast 
transfers  onto  your  materials.  Hand¬ 
some  for  place  mats,  napkins,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  pockets,  sportswear.  In¬ 
structions  in  pattern. 


No.  420.  A  complete  guide  to  art  of 
crocheting — over  50  illustrations  of 
simple  basic  stitches  and  stars,  knot, 
loop,  rice,  puff,  cluster,  crossed 
double  crochet,  bundle — how  to  make 
a  triangle,  circle,  diamond  square. 


No.  389.  Petunias  in  color— right  in  the 
transfer!  Just  iron  off  onto  towels, 
lingerie,  scarves,  runners,  aprons! 


HOW  TO  ORDER;  Send  your  name, 
address,  pattern  number  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  229,  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Station,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.,  and  enclose  25c  in  coin, 
money  order  or  check,  for  each 
pattern  wanted.  Add  5  cents  per 
pattern  for  first-class  mailing. 


No.  310.  Irish  roses  in  crochet.  Lovely 
on  guest  sheets,  cases,  towels,  run¬ 
ners,  tea  cloths,  table  mats. 


No.  390.  Brilliantly  colored  parrots  in 
dye-fast,  three-color  transfer  designs 
to  be  applied  directly  to  your  material. 
No  embroidery  needed!  Colors,  bright 
red,  green,  blue.  Grand  for  porch  or 
couch  cushions,  curtains,  runners,  etc. 


Night  Coughing 
Quickly  Relieved 
by  Home  Mixture 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
because  it  makes  such  an  effective  medicine 
for;  coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  so  easy  to  mix — 
a  child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist  get  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  special  compound  of  proven  ingre¬ 
dients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known  for 
its  soothing  effect  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations. 

Then  make  a  syrup  with  two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No 
cooking  needed.  Or  you  can  use  com  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
up  with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint 
of  cough  medicine,  very  effective  and  quick¬ 
acting,  and  you  get  about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and 
children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

This  cough  syrup  takes  hold  of  coughs, 
giving  quick  relief.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  helps  clear  air  passages. 
Money  refunded  if  Pinex  doesn’t  please. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  READY-TO-USE  PINEX! 


Happy  Is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away  . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wtong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  f  requentpassages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diupetic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  milesof  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


Ralph  V.  Glover,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Is  Your  Rupture 

HERE? 

Why  continue  to  suffer  with  an 
uncomfortable  truss  if  we  can 
help  you?  Relief  GUARANTEED 
or  it  costs  you  nothing.  Send  for 
the  facts  about  my  perfected 
truBS  invention— the  Brooks  Ap¬ 
pliance  for  reducible  rupture — 
with  the  patented  AIR-CUSH¬ 
ION  support  that  works  silently 
with  Nature  to  give  protection. 

Thousands  bought  by  doctors. 

Sent  on  Trial — Made-to-measure,  individual  fitting 
for  man,  woman  or  child.  Low-priced,  sanitary,  du¬ 
rable.  No  obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads;  no  metal 
girdle  to  rust.  Light  weight,  neat  and  comfortable. 
Not  sold  through  stores  or  agents — beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Write  today  for  full  information  sent  free  fa) 
plain  sealed  envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECtlON 

25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots  $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants  $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  $1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry  $2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 
Catalog  on  request.  It  contains  a  splendid  assortment 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines.  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wilson  R.F.D.  2  New  York 

42  Years  of  Quality  A  Service 


EmllmkS 


FREE— Big  New  Catalog 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  Vi — buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited.  44th  year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  Phila.,  P«. 
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Rural 

Radio 

Network 

Sponsored  in  the  interests  of 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of 
New  York  State. 

F  M  Radio  Programs 

FOR  FARMERS 
Weather 

6:35  a.m.  —  7:15  a.m. 

12:15  p.m.  —  6:15  p.m. 

Markets 

6:40  a.m.  —  7:10  a.m. 

11:05  a.m.  —  11:45  a.m. 

12:10  p.m.  —  12:20  p.m. 

6:10  p.m.  —  6:25  p.m. 

York  State  Farmer 

12:30  p.m. 

FOR  EVERYONE 
Fine  Music 
from 

WQXR 

2:30  —  5:00  p.m. 

7:30  —  11:10  p.m. 

New  York  Times’ 

NEWS  on  the  HOUR 

Roads 

across  New  York  State  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania  Daily 
at  8:15  a.m. 

Profitable  Fanninst 
Pleasant  Listening 
on  these 

RRN  Stations 

WHLD-FM,  Niagara  Trails, 

98.5  on  FM  Dial 
VVFNF,  Wethersfield, 

107.7  on  FM  Dial 
YVHDL-FM,  Olean,  95.7  on  FM  Dial 

WYBT,  Bristol  Center, 

95.1  on  FM  Dial 

WHCU-FM,  Ithaca, 

97.3  on  FM  Dial 

WVCN,  DeRuyter,  105.1  on  FM  Dial 
WWNY-FM;  Watertown, 

100.5  on  FM  Dial 

WMSA-FM,  Massena, 

105.3  on  FM  Dial 

1VKUN-FM,  Utiea-Rome, 

105.7  on  FM  Dial 

W  VC V,  Cherry  Valley, 

1101.9  on  FM  Dial 

WFLY,  Troy,  93.3  on  FM  Dial 
WHVA,  Poughkeepsie,  ® 

1104.7  on  FM  Dial 

WQAN-FM,  Scranton,  Pa., 

93.3  on  FM  Dial 


The  whole  family  is  happier  when  a  child's  school  belongings  are  all  collected  in  one 
place.  The  desk  may  be  inexpensive,  like  this  orange-crate  one  belonging  to  the 
young  lady  in  the  picture.  Miss  Susan  Smart  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Her  parents.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Smart,  are  Cornell  University  child  development  specialists. 

A  Corner  of  Tlieir  Own 


By  HELEN  PUNDT 


WHEN  children  dawdle  and  refuca 
to  settle  down  to  study,  the  real 
difficulty  may  be  that  they  have  no 
place  of  their  own  in  which  to  work. 

Specialists  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
point  out  that  children,  like  grownups, 
are  inclined  to  resist  a  fresh  task  “be¬ 
cause  the  warming  up  period  is  always 
difficult.  When  they  have  to  haul  out  a 
card  table  and  set  it  up,  or  rout  big 
brother  from  a  favorite  corner  where 
there  is  a  good  light,  or  spread  their 
stuff  on  the  floor,  they’re  likely  to  put¬ 
ter  a  long  time  before  they  begin  work. 

“School-age  children  need  a  corner  of 
their  own  with  a  desk  or  table  perman¬ 
ently  set  up  for  study.  The  desk  may 
be  made  from  orange  crates,  or  a  white 
elephant  in  the  attic  may  be  cut  down 


to  the  child’s  size.  The  height  should  be 
comfortable  for  the  youngster.  Other 
essentials  are  a  straight-back  but  com¬ 
fortable  chair,  good  lighting,  and  stor¬ 
age  space  for  extra  pads,  pencils,  pen, 
ink,  ruler,  rubber,  school  books,  a  dic¬ 
tionary  and  an  atlas.” 

While  a  quiet  place  is  preferable  for 
study,  the  Cornell  specialists  say  it 
isn’t  essential,  and  that  it’s  good  for  a 
child  to  learn  to  concentrate  amidst 
some  noise.  He’ll  be  better  conditioned 
to  the  working  world  he  will  meet  in 
later  years.  Anr1  they  add  that  once  a 
youngster  becomes  accustomed  to 
studying  in  one  place,  the  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings  will  be  associated  with  work 
and  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  study  and 
cut  down  on  wasted  time. 


Along  The  South  Hill  Road 

WINTER  NEIGHBORS 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

A  MAY  landscape  punctuated  with 
bright  goldfinches,  cardinals,  indigo 
buntings,  flashing  orioles  and  gay  scar¬ 
let  tanagers  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but 
not  so  heart-warming  to  me  as  a  yard 
full  of  chickadees  in  midwinter. 

Equally  grateful  for  lumps  of  suet 
suspended  by  strings  from  the  apple 
tree  and  the  lilac  bush,  or  a  handful 
of  dry  crumbs,  or  a  bucket  of  barnyard 
chaff,  they  spend  a  good  share  of  the 
winter  in  front  of  our  kitchen  windows. 

Soberly  dressed,  in  their  gray  and 
white  Quaker  garments,  they  seem  sur¬ 
prisingly  light-hearted,  singing  away 
and  swinging  gaily  from  the  suet  laden 
strings.  Landing  on  the  crusty  snow, 
they  skid  and  slide  like  kids  on  the 
ice  pond. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  squawking 
blue  flash  and  a  pair  of  ill-mannered 
bluejays  rush  in.  but  soon  find  they 
can't  eat  from  the  delicate  perches  of 
the  tiny  chickadees.  The  barn  cat 
spends  two  frustrating  hours  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  tree  inching  down  toward  tire  slend¬ 
er  twigs  which  hold  the  chickadees’ 
dinner,  only  to  give  up  in  disgust  and 
go  back  to  the  barn. 

Linda  Anne  is  fascinated  by  these  lit¬ 
tle  bits  of  gray  fluff  and  loves  to  stand 
on  a  stool  by  the  kitchen  window 
watching  them. 

A  scarlet  wing  or  yellow  feather 
Seems  out  of  place  in  bitter  weather , 


But  your  joyous,  cheerful,  “Dee!  Dee! 

Dee!” 

Makes  spring'  seem  very  close  to  me. 

—  A. A.  — 

SOUPS  FOR  SUPPER 

QUICK  POTATO  SOUP 

1  quart  milk 
-At  cup  grated  potato 
3  tablespoons  grated  onion 
l  tablespoon  salt 
Vt  teaspoon  pepper 
3  tablespoons  drippings 
Vt  teaspoon  nutmeg 
V’  cup  chopped  celery  leaves 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  a  heavy 
saucepan.  Bring  the  mixture  to  a  boil, 
and  cook  for  20  minutes,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently.  To  improve  the  flavor,  let  the 
soup  stand  for  from  15  to  30  minutes, 
then  reheat  and  .serve.  Garnish  with 
bits  of  bacon  or  ham  if  desired.  6 
servings.  lentil  SOUP 

1  cup  lentils 
3  cups  cold  water 
3  quarts  boiling  water 
Ys  pound  smoked  meat  (tongue,  liam, 

Canadian  bacon) 

%  teaspoon  pepper  ^ 

3  teaspoons  salt 
1  tablespoon  vinegar 
Yt  cup  finely  chopped  celery  leaves 
Vz  cup  minced  onion 
3  tablespoons  drippings 
3  tablespoons  flour 

Wash  lentils  and  soak  in  cold  water 
over  night.  Without  draining,  add  the 
boiling  water,  meat,  seasonings,  vine¬ 
gar  and  celery  leaves.  Simmer  1V2 
hours,  or  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Re¬ 
move  the  meat,  slice  or  dice  and  return 
to  kettle.  Brown  the  onion  in  the  drip¬ 
pings;  add  the  flour  and  blend.  Combine 
with  the  soup,  stirring  to  prevent  lump¬ 
ing.  Cook  for  5  minutes.  Serves  6. 

— Anna  R.  Willman 
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Morton  users  say... 


“Finest  testing  horns 
we  ever  cured” 


“Easier  to  use  — 
gives  meat  such  a 
wonderful  flavor.” 


“Meat  keeps  better 
—  no  taint  around 
the  bone” 


“Even  the  fat  tastes 
good!” 


you  get  better  flavor 
a  safer cure  the  easy 

MORTON  WAY 

Farm  folks  everywhere  agree  .  .  . 
Morton’s  meat  curing  products 
give  you  the  finest  tasting,  best 
eating  meat  you’ve  ever  enjoyed! 
That’s  because  Morton’s  exclusive 
blend  of  choice  flavorful  ingre¬ 
dients  brings  out  the  best  flavor  in 
meat  and  adds  to  its  natural  good¬ 
ness.  You’ll  find  Morton’s  meat 
curing  products  save  you  time  and 
trouble,  too,  for  they’re  all  mixed, 
ready  to  use  —  nothing  to  add, 
weigh  or  mix. 

Whether  you  use  a  dry  cure  or 
brine  cure  —  whether  you  use  a 
meat  pump  or  not,  the  Morton 
way  fits  your  way.  No  wonder 
more  than  9  out  of  10  farm  folks 
who  buy  meat  curing  products  buy 
Morton’s !  Order  from  your  deal¬ 
er  today.  He  can  supply  you. 

THE 

MORTON  WAY 

FITS  YOUR  WAY 

FREE 

Send  for  va 
free  folder  on 
meat  curing. 

Morton  Salt 
Box  781 ,  O 
90,  Illinois. 

MEAT  FOR  YOUR  HOME  FREEZER 

The  locker  operator  in  your  town  can 
help  you  get  the  best  results  from  your 
home  freezer.  He  can  show  you  why  sharp 
freezing,  proper  wrapping  and  packaging 
is  important  in  maintaining  fresh  flavor 
longer  in  foods  stored  in  home  freezers. 
Your  local  locker  operator  welcomes  you 
to  his  plant  and  also  welcomes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  the  various  services  he 
has  to  offer  toward  helping  you  live  better 
for  less.  See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 
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( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


QUDDING”  WILLIAMS  was  cook 
at  Squedunk,  and  George  Stil- 
son  was  camp  boss.  Some  au¬ 
thorities  claim  that  there  never 
was  any  such  place  as  Squedunk,  but 
that  is  not  true.  To  be  sure  it  is  empty 
and  waste  now,  like  the  courts  where 
Jamshyd  gloried,  but  in  the  winter  of 
1873  it  was  a  considerable  and  busy 
metropolis  of  twenty-seven  souls  and 
two  French-Canuck  choppers.  That 
was  when  Manning  &  Howland’s  saw¬ 
mill  was  in  operation,  and  a  logging 
gang  harvested  the  hemlock  timber  on 
the  nearby  hills. 


George  Stilson  was  boss  and  Pud¬ 
ding  Williams  was  cook,  and  in  the 
dim  light  of  a  February  morning  old 
George  came  along  by  the  cook  shanty 
and  fell  over  an  axe  which  old  Pudding 
had  left  sticking  in  a  block  with  the 
handle  projecting  across  the  path. 
George  picked  himself  up,  and  noting 
that  the  cook  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  shanty  proceeded  to  advertise  and 
extend  a  deserved  reputation  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  use  of  cusswords. 

“Who,”  demanded  the  boss,  “in  the 
dashity-dashed,  ripsnorted,  unmen¬ 
tionable  so-and-so  left  that  axe  there?” 

“I  dunno,”  Pudding  replied  calmly. 
“I  might  ’a’  left  ’er  there,  and  then 
ag’in  I  might  not.  I  dunno,  and  I  dun¬ 
no  as  I  care  a  hang.” 

Whereupon  George  expressed  his 
emotions  in  full,  calling  into  play  what 
is  traditionally  alleged  to  have  been 
a  vocabulary  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  hemlock  lumber  camps. 
Pudding  listened  for  a  time,  and  then 
broke  in  with  observations  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  he  did  not  have  to  stand  any 
such  language  and  he-  would  be  con¬ 
demned  through  eternity  if  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to. 

“What  you  goin’  to  do  about  it?” 
inquired  the  boss  in  a  sarcastic  and 
offensive  tone. 

“Goin’  over  to  Yorkshire,”  stated  the 
cook.  “Goin’  over  to  Yorkshire  and  see 
Andrew  Manning  and  git  my  time.  I 
don’t  have  to  stick  around  here  and  be 
cussed  out  every  fifteen  minutes.  Lots 
of  places  where  I  can  find  a  job  and 
be  used  like  a  gentleman.” 

*  *  * 


Stilson  paused  to  consider  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  this  angle,  remembering  that 
cooks  were  scarce  and  that  Andrew 
Manning,  the  working  partner  of  the 
lumber  firm,  was  a  stickler  for  smooth¬ 
ness  and  efficiency.  “Maybe  I  hadn’t 
ought  to  hollered  at  you  that  way, 
Pudding,”  he  offered.  “That  dashed 
axe  bumped  my  dashed  knee  pretty 
bad  and  I  kind  o’  lost  my  temper.  It’s 
all  right,  only  don’t  leave  no  more  axes 
stickin’  around  in  the  way,” 

“Humph!”  grunted  the  cook,  where¬ 
upon  Stilson’s  anger  mounted  again. 
“Another  thing  you  want  to  remem¬ 
ber,”  said  he.  “You  don’t  want  to  for¬ 
get  that  I’m  running  this  here  camp. 
It’s  looked  to  me  lately  as  if  you 
thought  you  was,  and  you  want  to  git 
that  notion  out  of  your  head  just  as 
dashed  quick  as  you  know  how  to!” 

He  limped  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
mill,  and  Pudding  stood  for  a  time  in 
the  doorway  yyith  his  ordinarily  placid 
brow  furrowed  with  lines  of  thought. 
Presently  the  chill  of  the  morning 
penetrated  his  inner  consciousness,  and 
nodding  as  one  who  decides  on  a  future 
course  he  turned  and  disappeared  with¬ 
in.  “Uh-huh!”  he  muttered,  jerking 
the  door  to  savagely.  “Uh-huh.  by  the 
holy,  humped-up  hippo’tamuses,  we’ll 


see  who’s  runnin’  this  camp,  him  or 
me!” 

That  evening  Dan  McCleary  picked 
up  a  soda  biscuit  from  a  tin  on  the 
long  table  in  the  cook  shanty,  chop¬ 
ped  in  two  with  his  knife,  buttered  it, 
bit  into  it,  and  put  it  down  with  an 
exclamation  of  disgust.  “Phwat  the 
divil  have  yez  been  doing  to  the  plunks, 
cooky?”  he  demanded.  “Tis  loike  bit¬ 
ing  into  a  hod  of  Philadelphy  bricks!” 

George  Carter  reached  for  one  of  the 
rolls,  tested  it,  and  threw  it  at  the 
cook’s  head.  “Take  ’em  away!”  he  ad¬ 
vised.  “Them  biscuit  is  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  amachoors,  and  you  want 
to  take  ’em  right  away  before  some¬ 
body  gits  hurt!” 

Pudding  Williams  expressed  surprise 
and  contrition.  “Are  they  heavy, 
boys?”  he  inquired.  “I’m.  awful  sorry, 
and  I  can’t  think  of  anything  that’s  the 
matter  with  ’em  unless  it’s  not  having 
any  soda.  The  boss  didn’t  order  any 
soda  the  last  time  he  got  supplies,  and 
I’ve  been  out  for  a  week.” 

*  *  * 

Joe  Lane  speared  a  potato,  pressed 
upon  it  with  his  fork,  and  addressed 
the  Irishman.  “Go  out  and  git  an  axe 
or  a  handspike  or  something,  Dan,”  he 
directed.  “These  spuds  ain’t  even 
warmed  through  and  it’s  goin’  to  take 
something  more  than  tableware  to 
meller  ’em!” 

“Why,  ain’t  they  done?”  inquired 
Pudding.  “I  was  a  little  afraid  of  ’em 
when  I  took  ’em  out  of  the  kettle,  but 
it  was  the  best  I  could  do.  You  see  the 
boss  forgot  to  have  any  dry  wood 
hauled  around  yesterday,  and  I  ain’t 
had  nothing  to  cook  with  but  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  green  slabs  for  a  couple  o’  days 
now.” 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


BULL,  YOU  SURE  HAVE  \ 

GROWN  A  LOT  SINCE 
I'VE  BEEN  AWAY  -  I 'LL 
TIE  YOU  TO  THE  EXERCISE 
AND  YOU  CAN  TAKE 
SOME  EXERCISE 


“Huh!”  said  Lane.  “Gimme  them 
beans!” 

The  beans,  however,  were  no  im¬ 
provement,  being  only  partially  cooked 
and  having  a  too-fresh  flavor  which 
the  cook  attributed  to  lack  of  salt,  due 
to  error  on  the  part  of  the  boss  in 
neglecting  to  purchase  a  supply  the 
last  time  he  went  to  town.  With  many 
a  growl  and  grumble  the  lumberjacks 
finished  their  meal  and  departed  to  the 
bunkhouse,  and  the  cook,  busying  him¬ 
self  at  his  evening  labors,  muttered  in 
brief  soliloquy. 

“It’s  workin’,”  he  said.  “He’ll  find 
out  who’s  running  things  before  h^  gits 
through  with  it.” 

The  next  morning  the  coffee  had  an 
acrid,  bitter  taste  and  the  flapjacks 
were  thick  and  underdone  and  heavy, 
and  again  at  eventide  there  was  little 
of  cheer  at  the  gathering  in  the  cook 
shanty.  On  the  second  day  the  gang 
was  at  the  verge  of  revolt,  reaching 
after  breakfast  a  point  where  “Fight¬ 
ing  George”  Carter,  a  gentleman  of 
parts  and  unafraid  of  any  two-fisted 
lumberjack  boss  in  all  the  regions 
north  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  spokesman  to  deliver  an  ulti¬ 
matum.  “There’s  either  goin’  to  be  a 
change  around  here  or  else  there’s 
goin’  to  be  one!”  Mr.  Carter  assured 
George  Stilson.  “We  ain’t  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  a  week  that’s  fit  for  a  dog 
to  chaw,  and  if  there  ain’t  a  good  sup¬ 
per  on  the  table  tonight  the  boys  and 
I  are  goin’  to  pull  stakes  and  quit!” 

“Why  don’t  you  tackle  the  cook?” 
demanded  Stilson.  “I  ain’t  doin’  the 
cooking  ” 

“Tackle  him  yourself.  You  claim  to 
be  runnin’  the  camp,  and  anyway  I 
don’t  believe  he’s  to  blame.  He  used  to 
cook  all  right,  and  he  says  he  could 
now  if  you’d  give  him  stuff  to  cook 
with!” 

*  *  * 

The  eyes  of  the  boss  glittered,  and 
he  turned  and  strode  away  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  cookhouse.  Reaching  that 
culinary  emporium  he  shoved  the  door 
open,  entered,  and  addressed  Pudding 
Williams  with  ferocious  politeness. 
“Good  morning,”  he  added.  “I  trust 
that  you  find  yourself,  Mr.  Williams, 
in  a  state  of  excellent  health  this 
morning?” 


Exercise,  Farm  Style 


THE  SILENT  WORLD 

By  Mildred  Goff 
Over  field  and  garden 
New  snow  is  drifted  deep. 

The  silent  world  is  ready 
For  its  winter  sleep. 

Icebound,  the  brook  is  quiet. 
The  singing  birds  are  gone. 
And  all  the  little  pine  trees 
Have  their  nightgowns  on. 


“Huh?”  said  Pudding. 

“Because,  Mr.  Williams,”  the  boss 
went  on  smoothly,  “if  you  ever  have 
need  of  first-rate  health  and  strength 
it  will  be,”  and  at  this  point  he  re¬ 
verted  to  type  and  his  natural  vocabu¬ 
lary,  “right  in  the  next  dashity-dashed,  f 
jumped-up,  rim-jammed  five  minutes. 
I’ll  learn  ye,  dashity-dash  your  pot- , 
bellied  anatomy,  to  lay  the  blame  of 
your  ripsnorted  cooking  off  on  me!” 

He  lunged,  the  cook  parried,  slipped 
around  the  end  of  the  long  table  and 
picked  up  a  particularly  mean  looking 
butcher  knife  from  the  shelf  next  the 
wall.  “Calm  yourself,  George,”  advis- j 
ed  old  Pudding.  “Calm  yourself,  until 
I  can  git  my  hat  and  coat  and  start . 
over  to  see  old  Andrew.  Then  you  can 
snort  around  here  all  you’re  a  mind  to.”  i 

Perhaps  it  was  the  knife,  or  again 
it  might  have  been  mention  of  his 
employer’s  name,  but  the  boss  obeyed.  M 
“What  the  dickens  has  come  over  you,  i 
Pudding?”  he  inquired  after  a  m©» 
ment’s  silence. 

“I’m  nervous,”  stated  Williams.  “I’m  j 
a  nervous  and  emotional  cuss,  and  I 
can’t  cook  when  somebody’s  hollering 
about  axes  and  things.  If  you’ll  ’tend 
to  the  mill  and  the  woods  and  let  me 
’tend  to  the  cookhouse,  there  won’t  be  1 
any  more  trouble  about  running  Man¬ 
ning  &  Howland’s  lumber  camp!” 

“All  right,”  said  the  boss.  “All  right,  I 
you  run  the  inside  and  I’ll  run  the 
outside,”  and  tradition  asserts  that 
then  and  there  a  lasting  peace  descend¬ 
ed  upon  the  vale  of  Squedunk. 

—  A. a.  — 

GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

When  Harland  Robinson  of  New  I 
Albany,  Pa.,  R-2,  had  pneumonia  his  |. 
neighbors  turned  in  and  plowed  and 
planted  25  acres  of  corn  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  most  of  his  neigh-  [ 
bors  are  subscribers  to  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist,  and  when  I  called  on 
him  he  commented  on  the  front  page 
article  in  the  paper  which  appeared 
some  time  back  about  good  neighbors. 

— C.  B.  Dayton,  Towanda,  Pa. 
—  a.  a.  — 

CORN  CLUB  WINNERS 

William  Oaks  &  Sons  of  R.  D.  1, 
Green  Castle,  Pa.,  are  winners  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Corn  Club  contest  for 
1951.  Their  production  was  154.6  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  They  plow¬ 
ed  under  a  field  that  had  been  in  al¬ 
falfa  and  orchard  grass  for  three 
years,  put  on  10  tons  of  superphos- 
phated  manure  and  used  300  pounds  of 
5-10-10  fertilizer  when  the  corn  was 
planted.  They  planted  15,300  stalks  per 
acre. 

Second  place  went  to  E.  C.  Kearns 
&  Son,  R.  D.  3,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  with 
production  of  141.6  bushels.  This  crop 
was  grown  on  a  two-year  sod  with  5 
tons  of  manure  per  acre,  200  pounds  of 
10-10-10  when  planted  and  a  side 
dressing  of  300  pounds  of  5-10-10.  They 
planted  13,980  stalks  per  acre. 
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Glenn  Towers,  Richmond,  Vermont  farmer  (right),  shows  Bob  Carlson,  Chittenden 
County  Extension  agent,  how  his  homemade  tilting  chute  works. 


$20  Device  Saves 

GLENN  TOWERS  of  Richmond, 
Vermont,  figures  that  a  homemade 
tilt  chute  on  his  stable  cleaner  is  sav¬ 
ing  him  15  working  days  each  year. 
The  young  dairyman  thought  he  could 
improve  the  operation  of  his  new  stable 
cleaner.  His  tilt  chute  idea  works  so 
well  that  neighboring  farmers  have 
picked  up  the  idea. 

The  tilting  device  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  stable  cleaner  elevator.  By 
tilting  it  in  either  direction  with  a  flick 
of  the  hand,  the  dairyman  can  direct 
manure  from  the  elevator  into  the 
front  or  back  ends  of  the  manure 
spreader. 

Without  this  simple  device,  Towers 
would  have  to  walk  the  length  of  the 
barn,  hitch  his  tractor  to  the  spreader 
and  move  it  at  least  four  times  a  day. 
Otherwise  the  stable  cleaner  elevator 
would  not  distribute  the  manure  even¬ 
ly  in  the  spreader. 

The  tilt  chute  which  Towers  design¬ 
ed  and  had  made  cost  him  about  $20. 
ife  use.d  a  sheet  of  heavy  waste  metal, 
IQ  inches  long  and  22  inches  wide.  The 
outside  edge  was  turned  up  12  inches. 
The  barn  side  was  made  5  inches  high. 
The  chute  is  mounted  on  a  metal  rod 
placed  in  the  exact  center  so  that  it 
can  be  tipped  easily  in  either  direction. 
The  chute  was  attached  13  inches  be- 


30  Minutes  a  Day 

low  the  bottom  of  the  stable  cleaner 
elevator  by  angle  irons.  Towers  says 
that  his  $20  device  is  saving  him  near¬ 
ly  one-half  hour  of  work  every  day. 

— Jack  Spaven. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SHEET  ASBESTOS 
FOR  CASKETS 

Believe  it  or  not,  many  users  of  gas¬ 
kets  of  today  do  not  know  that  asbes¬ 
tos  in  sheet  form  can  be  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  dependable  gaskets.  I  have  used 
sheet  asbestos  successfully  for  over 
forty  years.  For  example,  for  pipe 
flanges  the  sheet  can  usually  be  cut  out 
readily  to  cover  the  entire  flange  if 
desired  by  simply  laying  the  sheet  on 
the  surface  of  the  flange  and  cutting 
out  the  bolt  holes  by  means  of  a  ball 
peen  hammer.  A  perfect  fit  is  thus  at¬ 
tained.  In  general,  though,  better  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  cutting  the  gas¬ 
ket  to  fit.  neatly  inside  the  bolt  circle 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  so  com¬ 
monly  followed  in  the  use  of  metal 
gaskets.  The  unit  pressure  against  the 
gasket  is  thereby  increased  and  the 
possibility  of  leakage  is  lessened. 

Cover  both  sides  of  the  gasket  with 
graphite  or  other  dependable  compound 
to  assist  in  making  the  joint  leakless 
and  blowproof.— W.  F.  Schapliorst 


A  MASSEY -HARRIS  SPREADER  LET’S  YOU 


Haul  heavier  loads 
over  soft  ground! 

With  the  two-position  axle  on  the  Massey- 
Harris  you  can  shift  the  axle  to  the  load.  This 
gives  you  better  balance  .  .  .  greater  ability 
to  haul  heavier  loads  over  soft  ground  .  .  . 
makes  spreading  easier,  safer  on  hilly  land.  At 
the  same  time,  better  weight  distribution  helps 
keep  tractor  wheels  from  spinning  in  slick 
barnyards.  In  short,  you  can  spread  more  loads 
faster  and  easier  with  a  Massey-Harris  spread¬ 
er,  regardless  of  ground  conditions. 

"Tractor  speed"  design  lets  you  spread  fast¬ 
er  and  travel  at  a  good  clip  going  to  and  from 
the  field.  Box  is  60-70  bushel  capacity  .  .  .  low 
hip-height  for  easier  loading  .  . .  flared  for  big¬ 
ger  loads.  Entire  spreader  is  heavy  duty 
throughout  to  take  the  jars  and  jolts  of  me¬ 
chanical  loaders  and  for  spreading  over  rough, 
frozen  ground.  Large  implement-type  wheels 
and  tires  roll  on  sealed  roller  bearings.  Throw- 
out  levers  are  easy  to  reach  from  tractor  seat. 
Pressure-gun  lubrication. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for  full  de¬ 
tails.  Send  coupon  below  for  complete  folder. 


FAST-SHREDDING  BEATER  TEETH, 

super-strength  to  withstand  frozen 
clods.  Spiral-type  distributor 
spreads  the  manure  in  a  wide  even 
blanket  —  no  bare  spots.  You  get 
more  even  crop  stands,  bigger  yields. 


BUILT-IN  HITCH  LIFT  raises  the 
spreader  tongue  to  any  drawbar 
height  for  easy  one-man  hitching 
to  tractor  —  no  lifting  or  skinned 
knuckles.  Broad  base  shoe  keeps 
hitch  off  the  ground,  out  of  the  mud. 


Mdt  foMssey&n*. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  B-85 

Please  send  me  your  latest  catalog  on  Massey-Harris  Spreaders. 


Rosa  Ray's  Introductory  Offer! 

We  will  develop  8-12-16  exposure  film  and 
include  clear,  sparkling,  permanent  prints 
from  each  exposure  or  a  reprint  order  for 
10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this  advertisement 
and  only  35c.  Offer  expires  May  31,  1952. 
Leaders  since  1920.  The  one  and  only 
RAY'S  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


%w.  ..  / 


Orchard  Ic  raft 

AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


Saves  Labor 


—  two  men  can 

prune  faster  and 

easier  than  4  or  5  men  with  hand 
primers.  Pays  for  itSelf  in  labor  sav¬ 

ings  first  season.  Carefully  made  ot 
best  materials  for  long,  trouble-free  serv 
Ice.  Look  at  these  features:  •  Vers 
Fast  Action.  %  Requires  Little  Air. 

•  Improved  Cutting  Head.  •  Posi¬ 
tive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts  Limbs  Up 
io  t%”  Diam.  •  Cuts  Easier.  •  Light 
Weight. 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer's  Name 

JOHN  A.  BACON  CORP..  Gasport,  N.  Y 
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AT  HAYFIELDS 


By  TOM  MILUMAN 


1952  UNDERLYING  PLANS 

N  THE  early  March  issue,  or 
perhaps  even  as  late  as  early 
April,  acreages  of  various 
crops  we  intend  to  plant  will 
he  set  forth  and  our  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  described  in  terms  of  manpower, 
machines,  cattle,  improved  pastures 
and  hayfields,  wheatfields,  etc.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  bring 
out  on  this  page  for  the  first  time  the 
basic  pattern  or  philosophy  under 
which  Hayfields  is  operated,  and  give 
the  reasons. 

THREE  RESERVE  RANKS 

When  we  slowly  emerged  from  the 
great  depression  of  the  thirties,  1  told 
people  that  come  another  one,  Hay¬ 
fields,  which  had  been  running  in  the 
red  to  1937  or  ’38,  would  go  hack  to 
horses  and  horsedrawn  equipment, 
spend  only  for  wdiat  we  must  have, 
and  thus  strive  to  balance  outgo  and 
income.  Such  talk  turned  out  to  be 
mere  wishful  thinking  on  my  part! 
Horses  and  horse  machinery  are  al¬ 
ready  gone.  Men  to  drive  horses  have 
disappeared  or  moved  to  new  places 
where  they  claim  never  to  have  har¬ 
nessed  a  horse.  We  must  all  live  with 
high  costs  of  tractors,  machinery,  re¬ 
pair  parts,  various  hired  services,  gas¬ 
oline  and  electricity.  These  heavy 
charges  are  fixed  upon  us,  as  are  se¬ 
vere  taxes  of  many  kinds. 

Wlien  and  if  the  next  depression 
hits,  possibly  in  the  mid-fifties,  Hay¬ 
fields  will  have  three  banks  to  draw 
upon  that  weren’t  there  in  the  thirties 
— reserve  banks  if  you  will,  but  not 
federal  or  even  state.  These  are  pri¬ 
vate  banks  located  on  the  farm.  They 
can’t  be  stolen  like  a  sockful  of  money 
from  underneath  the  bed.  Their  de¬ 
posits  can’t  he  shrunk  in  real  value 
like  dollars  in  town  banks  in  a  period 
of  inflation. 

Built-Up  Soil 

BANK  NO.  I  is  the  soil  of  the 
easily  plowable  part  of  the  farm, 
built  up  systematically  for  many  years 
by  phosphate,  potash,  nitrogen,  and 
lime  where  needed;  by  regular, 
prompt  rotation  of  legumes,  plowing 
under  cornstalks,  and  by  more  and 
more  manure.  Such  a  bank  can  be 
drawn  on  by  cattle  and  all  manner  of 
crops  for  a  period  of  a  few  years  and 
fertilizer  purchases  omitted  or  severe¬ 
ly  cut  down.  That’s  $2,500  a  year  in 
hand  at  the  expense — for  a  period — - 
of  only  moderate  declines  in  yield. 

Meanwhile,  times  being  good,  we’ll 
continue  to  spend  $2,500  and  more 
for  fertilizer  and  lime,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  bank  up  and  yields  at  a 
high  level. 

Rough  Land  Pastures 

BANK  NO.  II  has  been  under  con¬ 
struction  for  only  a  few  years,  yet 
will  be  finished  on  a  once  around 


basis  in  1952,  or  certainly  in  ’53.  It 
is  located  on  the  formerly  neglected 
roughlands.  They  went  under  the 
name  “pastures.”  It  was  a  misnomer. 
What  we  had  in  these  roughlands,  and 
Avhat  New  York  has  in  41/2  million 
acres  of  the  same,  is  some  of  nature’s 
outdoors  where  animals  could  exer¬ 
cise  and  store  up  sunshine  in  summer, 
and  where  children  could  slide  down 
hill  in  winter. 

A  great  change  is  in  progress,  most¬ 
ly  from  birdsfoot  trefoil,  although  in 
the  more  plowable  islands  or  patches 
a  rotated  stand  of  ladino-brome-alfal- 
fa  can  be  practiced.  Good  grazing  for 
six  months  and  some  hay  come  from 
these  formerly  almost  worthless  areas. 

Because  Bank  No.  II  really  works, 
part  of  the  easily  plowed  land  in  Bank 
No.  I  is  released  from  pasture  and 
hay  and  becomes  available  to  grow 
corn  for  grain.  This  is  the  second  pay¬ 
off  from  Bank  No.  II — the  releasing 
of  land  to  Bank  No.  I  for  ear  corn, 
more  oats,  some  wheat  and  other  cash 
crops  if  desired.  If  and  when  depres¬ 
sion  again  strikes,  Hayfields  should 
be  able  to  reduce  much  further  the 
now  fairly  moderate  feed  bills.  But  we 
wouldn’t  think  of  depleting  the  sav¬ 
ings  in  Banks  No.  I  and  No.  II  by 
omitting  fertilizer  until  the  need  is 
upon  us. 

Establishing  Bank  No.  II,  rough- 
lands  into  legumes,  is  being  helped  by 
a  very  heavy  single  disk  harrow  which 
tears  up  and  makes  ready  for  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil,  etc.,  the  worthless  old  sod 
in  areas  or  patches  where  a  plow 
would  go  with  difficulty  if  at  all.  A 
new  moderately  priced  tool  of  tremen¬ 
dous  promise  to  the  Northeast!  Birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  has  blossomed  out  and 
yielded  threefold  over  what  little  these 
places,  earlier  considered  almost  un¬ 
workable,  had  to  offer  of  Canada  blue- 
grass,  weeds,  etc.  Birdsfoot  yields  for 
a  long,  long  time,  given  extremely 
moderate  care.  Certain  other  farms 
have  already  done  a  better  job  in 
building  Bank  No.  II  than  we  have  at 
Hayfields. 

Well-Grown  Cattle 

BANK  NO.  Ill  is  a  walking  bank. 
It  consists  of  115  cattle  on  the  farm 


and  a  few  elsewhere.  Only  50  animals 
.are  of  milking  age.  The  No.  Ill  walk¬ 
ing  bank  is  already  stocked  to  capa¬ 
city  as  measured  by  buildings,  al¬ 
though  the  land  could  support  more. 
It  took  too  long  a  time  to  build  up  the 
walking  bank. 

One  of  our  fundamental  er¬ 
rors  teas  failure  to  save  all  the 
heifer  calves .  For  years  on  end 
ivhen  every  heifer  calf  should 
have  been  saved ,  we  were  too 
choosy  and  selective.  Incident- 
ally ,  like  others  following  the 
same  course ,  we  didn’t  always 
save  the  best  calves ,  as  some  of 
our  neighbors  who  bought  fe¬ 
male  calves  from  us  can  testify. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  rule  has 
been  to  raise  every  heifer  calf  regard¬ 
less  of  quality  of  the  dam  and  irres¬ 
pective  of  the  sire.  In  terms  of  farm 
assets,  well-grown  heifers  are  good 
property.  They  have  always  been  good 
property,  even  in  times  of  depression. 
Now  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  raise  strong,  plump  heifers 
and  a  few  steers  with  very  little  grain. 
Improved  pastures,  both  rotated  and 
roughland,  and  better  first  cutting  hay 
and  grass  silage  are  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons.  What  little  grain  the  heifers  re¬ 
quire  can  mostly  be  supplied  by  the 
farm  itself. 

A  surplus  of  heifers  provides  any 
dairyman  with  the  encouragement  to 
cull  the  milking  herd  more  severely 
than  would  be  the  case  if  replace¬ 
ments  had  to  be  made  by  purchase. 
For  the  first  time  in  27  years  of  ope¬ 
ration,  Hayfields  is  now  reaching  that 
comfortable  situation.  Better  late  than 
never,  it  might  he  said,  but  rather 
lamely. 

If  depression  causes  us  to  pull  o,ur 
horns  in,  we  can  sell  off  the  right 
number  of  head  to  adjust  to  the  slow¬ 
ly  declining  yields  of  roughages  and 
feed  during  a  period  of  retrenchment 
on  fertilizer  and  lime.  Meanwhile  we 
shall  have  a  small  cattle  surplus  to 
sell  in  any  case. 

Banks  No.  I,  No.  II,  and  No.  Ill, 
representing  the  real  fat  of  the 
farm ,  make  a  sound  commercial 
operation  in  this  period  of  pros - 


On  August  16  this  delegation  visited 
Hayfields  and  are  shown  looking  over 
a  patch  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  brome- 
grass  in  a  roughland  pasture.  In  spite 
of  abuse,  the  birdsfoot  is  present  in 
good  quantity.  L.  to  R.:  Rod  Ensign, 
Cornell;  Carl  Lowe,  Cornell;  Marion 
Nobles,  Mgr.  of  Hayfields;  G.  H.  Ser- 
viss;  Corwin  Johnson,  Cornell;  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Bradfield,  Cornell;  Dr.  W.  T.  Cran¬ 
dall,  Cornell;  Dr.  A.  A.  Johnson,  Cor¬ 
nell;  the  host;  James  J.  Fisher,  Neigh¬ 
bor,  formerly  Hayfields'  Mgr.;  Dr.  R.  U. 
Blasingame,  Penn  State  College;  Nor¬ 
man  Taylor,  Cornell;  Dr.  R.  P.  Murphy, 
Cornell;  Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  Cornell; 
Dr.  A.  W.  Gibson,  Cornell;  Dick  South- 
wick,  Cornell;  Dr.  W.  K.  Kennedy,  Cor¬ 
nell;  Dr.  O.  C.  French,  Cornell;  L.  D. 
Kurts,  Dr.  S.  S.  Atwood,  Cornell;  J.  C. 
Crissey. 

perity.  They  give  solid  promise  of 
carrying  genuine  reserves  in  a 
period  of  adversity.  However  nice 
it  is  to  have  dollars  in  savings 
banks  or  in  bonds,  it  looks  from 
here  as  if  reserves  in  the  form  of 
built-up  cropland,  pastures  and 
cattle  carry  some  advantages  that 
dollars  put  away  at  fixed  interest 
do  not  possess  in  a  time  like  this. 
These  banks  or  reserves,  with 
good  men  and  machinery  and  de¬ 
cent  buildings ,  are  the  means  of 
production. 

Chaff  — 

It  is  almost  time  to  bring  out  some 
of  the  limited  supply  of  frozen  elder¬ 
berries  and  taste  again  the  zestful 
tang  of  elderberry  pie,  made  tart  by 
holding  sugar  to  the  skimpy  side.  Here 
is  something  right  from  nature  in  the 
wild,  conveying  enough  of  a  sense  of 
buoyancy  to  reduce  the  tedium  of  win¬ 
ter  and  make  spring  seem  nearer.  Of 
course  one  has  to  be  on  agreeable 
terms  with  the  pie  maker  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  promise  a  suitable  reward 
for  such  a  great  favor.  Frozen  rhubarb 
will  do  quite  well  also. 

*  *  * 

A  practice  at  Hayfields  is  to  give 
away  a  hickory  walking  stick  to  the 
man  who  buys  a  milking  cow  or  leases 
a  bull.  When  groups  of  people  come  to 
the  farm,  we’ve  tried  the  stunt  of  loan¬ 
ing  out  sticks  for  use  on  a  tour  of  the 
fields.  This  is  a  delightful  custom  if 
one  doesn’t  notice  the  wistfulness  with 
which  the  sticks  are  handed  back!  See 
picture  of  visiting  delegation. 

*  *  * 

Medical  item.  Ip  the  summer  of  1950 
I  burned  my  right  forefinger  in  doing 
outdoor  cooking  for  a  party  of  20  men. 
As  new  skin  formed,  my  nervous  right 
thumb  would  rub  it  off  and  otherwise 
pick  at  it,  and  so  it  was  for  a  whole 
year.  Then,  a  little  concerned,  I  started 
using  a  succession  of  salves,  ointments, 
bandages  etc.,  all  without  result.  On  a 
trip,  I  forgot  the  tube  of  medication 
and  instead  used  Barbasol  Brushless 
shaving  cream.  Improvement  started 
immediately  and  after  three  weeks  a 
complete  cure  seems  assured.  No  charge 
for  advertisement. 
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BETTER  BUY- 


.  .  .  because  right  now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  new  silo  for  use  this 
conning  season.  As  an  early  buyer, 
take  advantage  of  seasonal  discounts 
—  better  service. 

Craine  tile  stave  silos  —  and  the  rest 
of  the  Craine  line  —  are  top  priority 
investments  for  farmers  everywhere 
. . .  investments  in  profitable  feeding. 
They’re  profitable,  not  expensive  — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  your 
future  profits. 

Be  ready  for  whatever  the  uncertain 
years  ahead  may  bring.  Mail  this 
coupon,  right  now. 


SILOS 


212  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  T. 

Please  send  me  details. 

Name  . . . . 

Address  . . . . 


’Emily  Wigqins,  R2,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 


When  you 
gamble  at 

CALVING  TIME 
-you  lose! 

Remember,  a  cow  has  to 
make  a  calf.  That  means 
an.  added  drain  on  essential  minerals 


and  vitamins  so  necessary  to  good 
health.  Replace  them  with  concentrated 
Kow-Kare  . .  .containing  needed  Iron, 
Iodine,  Tonic  Drugs,  Cobalt,  Calcium, 
Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D.  Available 


New!  501b.  Peed  Mix  Drum 


Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.’’ 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  12 
Vermont 


at  all  stores,  in  three 
thrifty  sizes. 

FREE  CowBook 


Service  Bureau 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


FOOTPRINTS  LEAD  TO 
ARREST  OF  ONE— OTHER 
STILE  AT  LARGE 

FRED  C.  BURR  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y„ 
had  a  cow  about  to  freshen.  His 
son  went  to  the  pasture  at  6:30  A.M. 
to  check  on  the  animal,  and  discovered 
what  was  left  of  a  heifer.  She  had  been 
killed  and  four  quarters  expertly  re¬ 
moved.  Mr.  Burr  immediately  called 
the  State  Police  at  Castile  and  Sher¬ 
iff  Thomas  Kennedy.  Both  lost  no  time 
getting  to  Mr.  Burr’s  farm. 

An  investigation  resulted  in  several 
clues,  including  footprints  of  two  men, 
a  rope,  a  hammer  and  a  rubber  heel. 
Pictures  were  taken,  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  went  to  work.  Deputies  from  the 
Sheriff’s  Office  found  the  freshly- 
butchered  sides  of  beef  under  the 
porch  of  Wesley  N.  Richardson  in  East 
Aurora. 

When  all  the  evidence  was  gathered 
together,  two  men  were  arested  and 
indicted.  They  were  Richardson,  under 
whose  porch  the  meat  was  discovered, 
and  Frank  H.  Hodges,  27,  of  473  N. 
Ogden  St.,  Buffalo.  Richardson  jump¬ 
ed  his  bail  and  eluded  rearrest.  He  is 
now  being  hunted.  Hodges  pleaded 
guilty  to  charges  of  grand  larceny  and 
petit  larceny,  and  on  November  15  was 


sentenced  to  a  term  of  1%  to  5  years 
in  Attica  State  Prison  by  County  Judge 
Barber  B.  Conable.  These  two  fellows 
were  also  charged  with  burglary  in  the 
Varysburg  Garage  the  same  night  the 
heifer  was  stolen.  Above  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  reward  check  sent  to  Mr. 
Burr. 

Here  again,  the  work  of  the  police 
authorities  was  made  much  easier  by 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  heifer  in  reporting  the  loss 
of  his  animal.  As  we  have  said  before, 
it’s  a  good  idea  in -summer  to  keep  a 
close  eye  on  those  animals  in  the 
pasture. 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Burr,  for  your 
part  in  this  affair  which  has  brought 
you  the  American  Agriculturist  $100 
reward.  The  police  authorities  who 
solved  this  case  and  the  County  Judge 
who  put  on  the  finishing  touches  by 
placing  Hodges  behind  bars  all  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  praise.  Without  a  doubt, 
Richardson  will  eventually  get  what  he 
deserves,  too. 


SO  EASY  TO  BUILD 

ahd  so 

•AAHY  V/AYS 

o  USE  III 


For  Big  Post-Free  Interiors 

choose  RILCO  UTILITY  RAFTERS 


Rilco  Rafters  provide  more  space 
at  lower  cost  than  any  other  type 
of  permanent  construction.  In 
half  the  usual  construction  time, 
they’ll  give  you  a  modern,  versa¬ 
tile  building  ideal  for  use  as  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  dairy  or  feeding  barn, 
poultry  or  hog  colony  house,  or 
general  storage.  Engineered  for 
strength  and  wind  resistance,  at¬ 
tractive  Rilco  buildings  can  be 
covered  with  any  type  roof  cover¬ 
ings.  Write  us  for  FREE  literature 
or  ask  your  Rilco  lumber  dealer 
for  details  and  prices. 


Strong  Rilco  Utility  Rafters  are  factory 
fabricated  from  finish-grade,  kiln-dried 
West  Coast  Douglas  Fir  laminations  per¬ 
manently  bonded  with  waterproof  resor¬ 
cinol  glue.  They  are  delivered  cut  to  exact 
lengths,  drilled  for  connection  hardware 
furnished,  ready  for  rapid,  labor-saving 
erection. 
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601a  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  your  folder  telling  all  the  uses  of  Rilco  Utility 
Rafters.  I’m  interested  in  O  Machine  Sheds  Q  Barns 

Name _ _ — — - 

Address _ _ _ RFD - 

Town _ County _ _ _ State - 
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Here's  Why  Electric  Brooders 


A  GOOD,  modern  electric  brooder  makes  cold  room 
brooding  practical  —  chicks  feather  more  quickly — 
are  ready  for  outside  range  earlier. 

It  saves  labor  —  no  fuel  or  ashes  to  carry.  It  controls  its 
temperature  automatically,  will  not  over-heat  the 
brooder  house.  Will  not  blow  out  on  windy  nights. 
Well-made  electric  brooders  and  present  low  electric 
rates  make  electric  brooding  cheap. 

Our  farm  service  representative  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
further  information  on  electric  brooding,  and  on  ade¬ 
quate  wiring  for  brooder  operation. 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA^  MOHAWK 

ALBANY  BUFFALO  SYRACUSf 

Or  your  nearest  district  office 
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Here's  why  farmers  themselves 

rate  New  Holland 

First  in  Grassland  Fanning 


Your  hay  goes  from  windrow  to  mow  in 
a  hurry  with  the  New  Holland  “77” — 
you  get  high-protein  feed  at  lowest  cosh 


NEW  HOLLAND  GIVES  THEM 
HIGH  SPEED  HAY! 


Read  what  four  top-notch  farmers  say 
about  their  New  Holland  “77’s”: 


“I  believe  the  New  Holland  “77”  is  the  best  auto¬ 
matic  twine-tie  baler  on  the  market.  We  never 
lost  a  minute  waiting  for  repairs  or  maintenance,” 
says  Elliott  Brown,  El  Jon  Farms,  Rose  Hill,  Iowa. 


“For  faster  baling  at  lower  cost  you  just  can’t 
beat  the  “77”!  I’ve  been  sold  on  New  Holland 
balers  since  1942,”  says  Walter  Hurlburt,  Ashley 
Falls,  Mass. 


“With  our  “77“  we  can  harvest  our  hay  the  min¬ 
ute  it  reaches  peak  quality — and  the  “77”  picks 
up  the  hay  gently  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
feed  nutrient  is  kept  in  the  bales.  It’s  a  real  labor 
saver,  too,”  says  William  G.  Fox,  R.  R.  1,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Indiana. 


“We  depend  on  our  “77’s”  to  get  a  big  job  done 
fast — when  you’re  putting  up  feed  to  carry  1,000 
registered  Herefords  through  a  long  Dakota  winter, 
the  hay  season  seems  mighty  short.  The  New 
Holland  “77”  has  our  highest  recommendation,” 
says  Walton  W.  Thorp,  Britton,  South  Dakota. 


i  New  Holland 

“First  in  Grassland  Farming” 

New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


The  secret  of  high  speed  hay  is  fast  harvesting  at  the  right 
stage  of  curing.  Hay  that’s  put  into  the  barn  at  this  stage 
— before  sun  or  rain  have  a  chance  to  do  their  damage — 
has  a  rich  green  color  and  the  highest  possible  per¬ 
centage  of  nutritious  leaves. 

That’s  why  high  speed  hay  gives  you  up  to  50  %  more  feed 
value  than  ordinary  hay.  In  fact,  next  to  straight  grain 
and  meal  rations,  it’s  one  of  the  richest  feeds  you  caul 
give  your  stock  .  .  .  and  it’s  much  cheaper. 

But  for  the  fast  harvesting  that  makes  high  speed  hay, 
you  need  high  speed  hay  machinery.  New  Holland  has 
the  speed  you  need.  Here  are  the  facts: 

1 .  High  Capacity — When  your  hay  is  ready,  you  want  it 
baled  fast — before  rain  or  a  few  too  many  hours  of  sun  can 
damage  it.  The  “77”  is  fast.  It  can  bale  up  to  10  tons  an  hour 
— with  only  one  man  on  the  job!  No  other  baler  can  beat  that 
capacity. 

2.  Low  Maintenance — A  survey  of  500  “77”  owners  showed 
repairs  and  maintenance  that  averaged  only  $21.40  for  an 
entire  season.  That’s  because  the  “77”  js  ruggedly  built  and 
designed  with  20%  fewer  parts.  You  get  longer,  trouble-free 
operation  and  much  lower  replacement  costs. 

3.  Better  Hay — The  greatest  feed  value  of  hay  lies  in  the 
protein-rich  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  gentle  pick-up  and  baling 
action  of  the  “77”  saves  these  leaves  and  blossoms — this  can 
mean  up  to  50%  higher  feed  value  for  your  stock! 

4.  Service — New  Holland  dealers  keep  a  complete  inventory 
of  spare  parts  on  hand  at  all  times.  Factory-trained  mechanics 
provide  emergency  field  service  and  off-season  overhaul. 

5.  Experience— New  Holland  pioneered  the  automatic 
twine-tie  baler  over  ten  years  ago.  No  other  manufacturer  has 
had  as  long  or  as  much  experience  with  pick-up  balers.  Today, 
New  Holland  is  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  automatic 
pick-up  balers. 

If  you’ve  had  trouble  with  your  haying  during  the  past 
season — if  you  need  a  dependable,  high-capacity  baler, 
look  ahead  to  the  coming  season  now.  See  the  “77”  at 
your  dealer’s!  And  if  you  prefer  a  wire-tie  baler,  don’t 
miss  the  Model  “80”.  It  gives  you  up  to  twice  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  other  wire-tie  balers.  The  New  Holland  Machine 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 
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Park,  seeing  strange  and  astonish¬ 
ing  sights.  We’ll  spend  a  night  at 
Old  Faithful  Inn — with  Old  Faith¬ 
ful  Geyser  spouting  every  hour 
right  in  front  of  our  hotel.  On  our 
second  day  in  Yellowstone,  we’ll 
stay  at  the  Grand  Canyon  Hotel 
and  see  another  of  nature’s  won^, 
ders — the  indescribably  beautiful 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone, 
with  its  marvelous  coloring  and 
waterfalls  twice  as  high  as  Niagara. 

On  the  West  Coast  we’ll  visit 
three  renowned  cities  —  Seattle, 
Vancouver,  and  Victoria,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  city  that  seems  to  be 
right  out  of  old  England.  And 
while  in  Seattle,  we’ll  have  a  thrill¬ 
ing  trip  to  one  of  the  greatest  scen¬ 
ic  attractions  of  the  West — majes¬ 
tic  Mt.  Rainier,  America’s  “Moun¬ 
tain  That  Was  God.” 

On  August  11,  we’ll  board  our 
Alaskan  cruise  ship,  the  “S.  S. 
Chilcotin,”  our  home  for  the  next 
ten  days.  Aboard  our  ship,  as  we 
thread  our  way  among  thousands 
of  picturesque  islands  in  the  calm 
waters  of  the  Inside  Passage,  en 
route  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,  you’ll  catch  your  breath  at 
every  turn,  awed  by  the  overpow¬ 
ering  beauty  of  the  towering 
mountains  that  sweep  down  to  the 
water’s  edge. 

Our  ship  specializes  in  comfort, 
hospitality,  good  food,  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  It  has  all  outside  state¬ 
rooms,  excellent  beds,  running  hot 
and  cold  water  in  all  rooms,  at¬ 
tractive  lounges  and  diningroom, 
and  a  spacious  deck  where  you  can 


NCE  again  we  of¬ 
fer  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  a 
marvelous  trip  to 
Alaska  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  We  had  to  dis¬ 
appoint  so  many 
of  you  who  want¬ 
ed  to  go  with  us  last  summer  that 
we  persuaded  our  popular  tour  es¬ 
cort,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  to  take  another  party  this 
coming  August. 

The  dates  are  August  3  to  Au¬ 
gust  27 — twenty-four  days  of  glor¬ 
ious  fun,  fascinating-scenery,  plea¬ 
sant  companionship,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  carefree  traveling. 

The  “all-expense”  ticket  for  the 
trip  includes  everything  except 
such  personal  expenditures  as  sou¬ 
venirs  and  laundry.  The  cost  is 
very  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
first-class  train,  hotel  and  boat  ac¬ 
commodations,  the  delicious  meals, 
the  expert  escort  service,  and  the 
opportunity  to  see  so  many  cele¬ 
brated  places.  If  you  go  on  this 
trip,  you’ll  come  back  saying,  as 
hundreds  of  other  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  tour  members  have 
said:  “There’s  no  other  tour  to 
compare  with  yours!” 

From  the  moment  we  board  our 
train  and  start  westward,  we’ll 
have  one  happy  experience  after 
another.  First,  getting  acquainted 
with  each  other  (and  that  doesn’t 
take  long!).  And  how  we’ll  enjoy 
those  marvelous  Northern  Pacific 
meals  as  we  roll  smoothly  across 
the  great  western  plains  and  travel 
through  the  magnificent  Rockies! 
The  trip  across  the  United  States 
will  seem  all  too  short,  for  it  will 
be  interrupted  by  three  thrilling 
days  at  Yellowstone  National 

% 

One  of  the  thrills  of  our  stay  on  the 
West  Coast  will  be  a  visit  to  majestic 
Mt.  Rainier  and  beautiful  Paradise  Inn. 


sit  and  watch  the  scenery  go  by  or 
take  part  in  jolly  deck  games. 

The  time  will  fly  by,  for  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fun  of  shipboard  life, 
we’ll  call  at  several  Alaskan  and 
Canadian  ports — sometimes  for  a 
few  hours,  and  once  for  overnight. 
At  Skagway,  we’ll  see  places  made 
famous  in  early  Klondike  days, 
and  from  there  we’ll  take  a  trip 
you’ll  talk  about  the  rest  of  your 
life.  Aboard  a  train,  we’ll  follow 
the  Trail  of  ’98  to  Lake  Bennett, 
and  then  go  by  boat  to  Ben-My- 
Chree,  into  a  world  of  encircling 
mountains,  gleaming  glaciers,  and 
bright,  bright  flowers. 

Once  more  aboard  the  Chilcotin, 
we’ll  go  to  Sitka,  the  old  Russian 
capital  of  Alaska,  rich  in  history 
and  Indian  lore.  Then  cruising 
leisurely  southward,  we’ll  spend 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 


GLACIER 

NATIONAL 

PARK 

MT.  RAINIER 

YELLOWSTONE 

ALASKAN 

CRUISE 


While  in  Glacier  National  Park,  "The 
Switzerland  of  America,"  we'll  stay  at 
Many  Glacier  Hotel,  famous  the  world  over.  Situated  on  the  flower-bordered  shore 
of  Swift  Current  Lake,  amid  shining  mountain  grandeur,  it  offers  hearty  western 
hospitality,  unforgettable  scenery,  and  warm  Montana  sunshine. 


Though  we  won't  see  Eskimos  in  their 
winter  garb,  we'll  see  many  fascinating 
sights  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 


SUMMER 

TOUR 

AUG.  3-27 


If  you  have  not  yet  arranged  for  your  spring  supply 
of  fertilizer ,  this  information  is  important  to  you . 


WHEN  the  spring  sun  gets  warm  and  the  soil  is  just  right  for 
sowing  seed,  there  will  be  a  big  rush  for  fertilizer — ferti¬ 
lizer  plants  will  then  be  producing  on  a  day-to-day  basis  trying 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  demand. 

You  will  probably  be  able  to  get  enough  mixed  fertilizer  to  do 
your  spring  planting  if  you  wait  until  then,  but  you  may  not  get 
just  the  grade  you  want  or  have  it  on  the  day  you  want  it. 

Shortage  of  Phosphate 

The  supply  of  superphosphate  is  definitely  short.  This  is  due 
to  the  shortage  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  is  necessary  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sulphuric  acid  which  in  turn  is  needed  in  the  process  of 


making  superphosphate.  This  shortage  will  not  only  reduce  the 
amount  of  gran-phosphate  for  direct  use  but  will  also  make  it 
necessary  to  adjust  some  grades  of  mixed  fertilizers.  It  will  most 
likely  mean  a  shortage  of  the  high  phosphate  fertilizers  during 
the  spring  months. 

Each  year  the  ten  G.L.F.  fertilizer  plants  are  putting  out  more 
and  more  plant  foods  of  the  grades  adapted  to  the  areas  they 
serve — yet  each  year  farmers  are  finding  that  some  grades  are 
short  of  demand  sometime  during  the  growing  season.  That’s  why 
it’s  good  business  for  farmers  to  get  at  least  part  of  their  fertilizer 
needs  on  the  farm  during  the  winter  months. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Order  Yours  Now 
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^.ettenA  to 
t6e  ScUton. 


government  by 
regulation 


MOST  everyone  is  ‘‘missing  the  boat” 
on  the  welfare  issue.  It’s  all  right 
to  open  the  records,  but  that  won’t  do 
the  job.  The  Legislature  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  must  take  back  control  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

They  gave  this  control  away  when 
they  allowed  passage  of  a  section  of 
the  law  which  gave  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  by  the  Department  the  power  and 
effect  of  law.  The  Department,  which 
is  ‘‘socialistic  minded,”  can  nullify 
every  law  on  the  books  by  rules  and 
regulations. 

Local  government  is  practically  help¬ 
less  if  they  want  to  get  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  aid.  No  matter  how  hard  our 
Commissioner  tries,  his  hands  are  tied 
by  rules  and  regulations. 

Let’s  try  and  get  this  section  of  the 
law  wiped  out. — S.N.S.,  N.  Y . 

—  A. A.  — 


NEED  MATERIAL  FOR 
1840  DOCTOR’S  OFFICE 

DO  YOU  have  any  112-year-old 
medical  instruments,  medical  charts, 
furniture  or  other  material  that  may 
have  graced  a  doctor’s  office  back  in 
1840? 

Those  things,  along  with  old  medical 
books  and  doctors’  account  books  are 
needed  to  help  furnish  a  “doctor’s  of¬ 
fice”  to  be  opened  at  the  Farmers’ 
Museum  at  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
this  spring.  The  museum,  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  State  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  includes  a  lawyer’s  office, 
blacksmith  shop,  school  house,  general 
store,  drug  store  and  other  exhibits, 
and  attracted  more  than  100,000  people 
last  year. 

If  you  have  anything  you  think 
would  be  suitable  for  the  “doctor’s  of¬ 
fice,”  please  advise  your  doctor,  your 
county  medical  association  or  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  292  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ONCE-A-DAY  FEEDING 

YOU  asked,  what  do  you  think,  of 
once-a-day  feeding  of  dairy  cattle, 
so  I  would  like  to  state  my  experience. 

We  started  the  once-a-day  feeding 
plan  during  the  winter  of  1948-49  and 
have  followed  it  every  winter  since. 

First  thing  in  the  morning,  any  hay 
or  silage  that  is  left  from  the  previous 
day  is  scraped  back  into  the  mangers. 
The  grain  for  the  whole  day  is  fed  on 
top  of  this.  After  breakfast  the  cattle 
are  turned  out  for  exercise,  and  while 
they  are  out  the  mangers  are  swept 
and  the  day’s  allowance  (65  pounds  for 
each  mature  cow)  of  grass  silage  is 
fed.  Just  before  evening  milking  the 
day’s  hay  ration  is  fed.  After  the  eve¬ 
ning  milking,  the  hay  is  pushed  back 
into  the  mangers.  Just  before  I  retire 
I  go  through  the  barn  and  push  back 
in  any  hay  that  is  out  of  the  mangers. 

We  are  definitely  sold  on  the  once-a- 
day  feeding  plan,  as  we  figure  we  save 
from  one  to  one  and  one-fourth  min¬ 
utes  per  animal  per  day.  This  is  quite 
important,  as  two  of  us  must  take  care 
of  65  head,  cut  wood  for  two  furnaces, 
and  market  300  to  350  tons  of  hay 
every  winter. 

We  feel  that  once-a-day  feeding  defi¬ 
nitely  increases  production,  as  it  more 
nearly  reproduces  pasture  conditions  in 
that  there  is  always  feed  before  them. 
They  can  eat  and  lie  down  as  they 
choose. — C.G.S. ,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

—  a. a.  — 

Approximately  17,500  deaths  and  1,- 
500,000  disabling  injuries  result  each 
year  from  farm  accidents  in  the  United 
States. 


This  Illinois  Farmer  Says— 

“I  CAN  ALWAYS  DEPEND  ON  FIRESTONE 
OPEN  CENTERS  TO  TAKE  ME  THROUGH" 


"I  farm  240  acres  of  black  loam,  and  I’ve  found  that  there 
are  times  when  I  need  tires  with  extra  traction  to  get  my  work 
done.  I  choose  Firestone  Open  Centers  for  my  farm,  because 
they  have  the  traction  that  will  always  take  me  through.  In 
my  opinion  they’re  the  best  tractor  tires  a  farmer  can  use.” 

Lawrence  O.  Larson 
Orion,  Illinois 


There’s  only  one  sure  way  to  tell  the 
difference  between  tractor  tires,  and 
that  is  to  put  them  to  work.  On  any 
job,  you  can  soon  see  that  the  Firestone 
Champion  Open  Center  outpulls  all 
other  open  center  tires. 

From  the  tractor  seat  you’ll  soon  see 
why  it  outpulls  all  other  tires.  It’s  the 
only  open  center  tire  with  Power-Arc 
traction  bars,  tapered  and  curved  to 
take  a  full-traction  bite  deep  into  the 
ground.  And  it’s  the  only  tire  that  is 
designed  to  cup  the  soil  for  a  stronger 
grip  and  give  positive  cleaning  as  well. 

Of  course  if  you  are  one  of  the  million 
or  more  farmers  who  prefer  a  traction- 
center  type  of  tire,  be  sure  to  get  the  only 
traction-center  tire  ever  built  .  .  .  the 
Firestone  Champion  Traction  Center. 

Buy  Firestone  Champions  for  your 
tractor.  You’ll  find  them  the  best  tires 
you  can  use. 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  by  FIRESTONE,  Originator 
of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC  Copyright,  1952,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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FOR  A  BETTER  FARM 
TRUCK  TAX 

HAVE  BEEN  assured  on  very  good  authority  that 
something  is  going  to  be  done — and  soon — to 
change  the  new  truck  licensing  law  in  New  York 
to  make  it  fair  to  farmers.  Under  the  new  law,  now 
in  effect,  truck  license  fees  are  based  on  the  weight 
of  the  truck  with  a  maximum  load.  Heretofore  the 
fee  was  based  on  the  empty  weight. 

What  legislators  failed  to  realize  when  the  new 
Bill  was  passed  in  the  closing  rush  of  last  year’s 
session  was  that  the  average  farm  truck  wouldn’t 
have  a  maximum  load  more  than  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  and  that  farm  trucks  are  driven  very 
few  miles  a  year  when  compared  with  commercial 
trucks.  I  believe  most  of  the  State’s  legislators  are 
genuinely  interested  in  changing  the  new  law  to 
make  it  more  equitable. 

The  unfairness  of  the  Bill  has  been  brought  to  the 
law-makers’  attention  by  the  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations,  individual  farm  groups,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  individual  farmers,  and  by 
American  Agriculturist.  Many  farm  trucks  are 
driven  no  more  than  4,000  or  5,000  miles  a  year,  and 
for  some  of  them  the  present  license  fee  amounts 
to  as  much  as  two  cents  a  mile!  It’s  decidedly  un¬ 
fair  that  their  license  should  cost  as  much  as  for 
similar  trucks  that  use  the  roads  10  or  even  20 
times  as  much. 

Many  people — even  some  newspapers— have  con¬ 
fused  this  law  covering  the  method  of  imposing  li¬ 
cense  fees  with  the  “weight-distance”  law  also  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  1951  Legislature.  The  “weight-distance” 
law,  which  we  supported,  applies  only  to  the  heavy¬ 
weight,  over-the-road  haulers,  and  taxes  them  at 
rates  based  on  the  tons  they  carry  and  the  distance 
they  travel. 

MOISTURE  FOR  CROPS 

ll/I  OST  PARTS  of  the  Northeast  were  blessed  with 
***  plenty  of  rain  during  the  late  fall  and  so  far 
this  winter.  Much  of  the  snow  has  melted  off  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  the  ground  has  not  been  frozen  too 
hard,  so  that  much  of  the  water  has  soaked  in.  That 
is  all  to  the  good. 

Those  who  have  given  the  matter  study  are  wor¬ 
ried  because  the.  water  level  in  the  soil  seems  to  be 
growing  lower  each  year.  The  demands  for  water 
are  tremendous  compared  with  what  they  were  even 
a  few  years  ago,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact 
that  water  rushes  off  our  soils  more  than  it  did  when 
there  were  more  woods,  makes  us  wonder  what  the 
water  supply  is  going  to  be  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years  from  now.  If  you  have  a  dairy  and  have  had 
to  draw  water  for  it  in  recent  years,  you  know  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

GRANDPA’S  SHARE  $6.85— 

YOURS  $548.38! 

N  1900,  just  52  years  ago,  each  person’s  share  of 
Federal  spending  was  $6.85. 

Right  after  World  War  I,  32  years  ago,  the  per 
capita  share  of  Federal  spending  was  $60.40. 

In  1952,  this  year,  the  per  capita  share,  that  is 
your  share,  of  Federal  spending  will  be  $548.38. 

Look  at  the  same  problem  from  another  angle. 
According  to  the  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report, 
all  presidents,  including  even  Franklin  Roosevelt,  in 
156  years  took  from  the  public  in  taxes  $248  billion. 
This  included  the  spending  for  two  world  wars.  But 
Harry  Truman,  in  six  years,  took  from  the  public 
$260  billion.  And  this  wasn’t  enough  money  to  pay 
the  current  bills. 

American  AGRICULTURIST  has  published  many  im¬ 
portant  articles  and  statements,  but  none  more  im¬ 
portant  than  Associate  Editor  Cosline’s  statement  of 
facts  about  the  Federal  Budget  in  the  A. A.  Dollar 
Guide  on  the  next  page.  We  hope  every  reader  of 
American  Agriculturist  will  read  and  think  about 


Qif  £.  (1.  Zadintan 

this  statement.  We  wish  every  citizen  in  the 
United  States  could  read  it.  I  don’t  see  how  anyone 
can  look  these  facts  squarely  in  the  face  without 
being  determined  to  do  something  about  it. 

Do  what?  Tell  your  congressmen  in  no  uncertain 
terms  how  you  feel.  It’s  your  word  against  that  of 
the  spenders.  It’s  your  life  and  the  lives  of  your 
children  and  your  grandchildren  and  your  country’s 
good  against  the  Washington  politicians  who  seem 
determined  to  ruin  America  and  all  of  us. 

TRAGIC  DIVORCE 

NE  OF  the  worst  tragedies  of  these  modei’n 
times  is  the  great  number  of  divorces.  Equally 
tragic  are  the  thousands  of  couples  who  continue 
to  live  together  but  who  bicker  and  quarrel  con¬ 
stantly.  And  almost  as  bad  are  those  other  couples 
who  have  grown  so  indifferent  to  each  other  that 
there  is  little  love  left  between  them. 

Why  is  it  that  all  too  soon  after  the  first  year 
or  so  of  marriage  so  many  couples  take  each  other 
for  granted,  forgetting  all  the  little  and  large  at¬ 
tentions  and  courtesies  that  made  them  both  so 
happy  during  the  courtship  and  the  early  months 
of  marriage? 

I  have  my  own  ideas  as  to  why  marriages  seem 
to  fail,  but  I  wonder  what  yours  are.  Maybe  some 
frank  letters  from  you  pointing  out  not  only  why 
marriages  fail  but  why  others  succeed  will  help 
other  people  save  their  happiness.  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST  will  pay  $10  for  the  best  letter  on  this 
subject,  $5  for  the  second  best,  and  $1  for  all  the 
other  letters  we  can  use  and  find  room  to  print. 
Make  your  letters  brief  and  to  the  point.  Be  sure 
that  they  are  signed,  but  no  names  or  other  identi¬ 
fication  will  be  used  in  the  paper.  Let  us  hear  from 
both  men  and  women.  Address  the  letters  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Department  WMF,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  have  them  in  our  office  not 
later  than  March  30. 

THE  FARMER  IS  A 
BUSINESS  MAN 

O  LONGER  than  fifty  years  ago  a  young  man 
and  his  bride  could  get  started  in  farming  with 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars  invested  in  a  team  of 
horses,  a  plow,  a  mowing  machine,  some  other 
minor  equipment,  and  a  little  stock.  Today,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  made  by  Professor  L.  C.  Cunning¬ 
ham  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
an  average  of  twenty  valley  farms  in  Chenango 
County  required  $22,781  in  capital,  over  half  of 
which  was  in  livestock  and  machinery. 

The  American  farmer  is  a  capitalist.  He  must  be 
a  business  man,  and  he  certainly  has  a  financial 
stake  in  his  country.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  tax  and  other  financial  policies  of  government 
are  so  important  to  him. 

THE  FIRST  JOB  OF  THE 
NEW  SEASON 

AYBE  I  wouldn’t  think  so  now,  but  when  I  was 
young  I  always  looked  forward  to  the  maple 
sap  season.  It  was  the  first  outdoor  job  of  the  new 
year,  and  somehow  marked  the  coming  of  spring. 
I  didn’t  even  mind  boiling  sap  all  night  when  there 
was  a  big  run,  especially  when  the  neighbor  boys 
came  in  to  sit  for  a  while  and  maybe  boil  some  eggs 
from  mother’s  pantry  in  the  big  pans  and  eat  them. 

Like  everything  else,  the  production  of  maple 
sirup  and  sugar  has  changed  greatly  over  the  years. 
The  big  maple  groves  that  lined  the  southern  tier 


New  York  valley  where  I  grew  up  are  practically  ■ 
all  gone,  but  still  the  Northeast  leads  the  way  in 
the  production  of  this  natural  and  healthful  sweet. 
And  it’s  still  just  as  necessary  today  as  it  was  years  I 
ago  to  get  all  of  the  preliminary  work  done  and  the 
equipment  in  order  before  the  first  big  inns  start. 


BEST  SELLER 


. 

SINCE  early  in  December  when  Editor  Ed  East-  I 
man’s  newest  novel,  NO  DRUMS,  came  off  the  j 
press,  orders  for  it  have  poured  in  to  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  It’s  a  beautifully  bound  book,  and  be-  j 
tween  its  covers  is  an  exciting  tale  of  adventure  I 
and  a  tender  love  story.  It  is  more  truth  than  fic-  I 
tion,  too,  for  the  author  has  woven  into  it  his  own 
family’s  background  in  Civil  War  days.  NO  DRUMS  ’ 
is  good  reading  for  every  member  of  your  family,  j 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  When  you  begin  to 
read  it,  you’ll  feel  as  others  do  that  it’s  hard  to  lay  : 
it  down  until  you  have  finished  it. 

The  edition  is  limited,  so  don’t  put  off  sending  for  I 
your  copy.  The  price  is  $3.00  postpaid.  Order  today  j 
from  American  Agriculturist,  Department  ND,  | 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — M.H. 


THEY  ARE  HUMAN 

GETTING  good  hired  help  is  a  greater  problem 
today  than  it  has  ever  been.  Farm  boys  have  en-  I* 
listed  in  the  armed  forces  or  been  drafted  without 
much  regard  to  the  demand  for  heavy  food  produc¬ 
tion.  And  thousands  of  other  country  men  have  [ 
gone  to  tlje  cities,  attracted  by  shorter  hours  and 
bigger  pay. 

Still,  there  are  some  good  hired  men  left,  almost 
all  of  them  on  the  same  farms  where  they  have  been  i 
for  years.  Farmers  who  have  kept  these  good  men  : 
a  long  time  have  followed  certain  rules,  including  i 
good  living  conditions  for  the  hired  man,  a  decent 
house  in  which  to  live,  and  some  privileges  which 
make  up  for  a  lower  wage  scale.  There  are  times  on 
every  farm  when  the  work  day  has  to  be  long, 
but  the  time  is  past  when  the  farmer  can  expect 
his  help  to  work  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  with 
little  or  no  time  off. 

Most  important  of  all  are  good  personal  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  farmer  and  his  help.  I  often  won¬ 
der  why  it  is  so  hard  for  most  men  to  show  some 
appreciation  to  a  friend,  a  fellow  worker  or  an  em¬ 
ployee  for  a  good  job  done.  Often  some  well-deserved 
praise  is  as  good  as  money. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  talk  over  the  problems 
with  the  hired  man,  ask  for  and  consider  his  sug¬ 
gestions.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  hired  men  are 
human! 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

TOPPING  all  the  red  tape,  extravagance  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  our  capital  city  of  Washington  is  the 
Pentagon,  headquarters  of  the  U.  S.  military  and 
naval  “brass.” 

In  this  vast  building,  covering  many  acres,  even 
the  employees  get  lost  in  the  endless  miles  of  cor¬ 
ridors.  Here  rules  and  red  tape  take  the  place  of 
common  sense,  of  democracy,  initiative,  and  fast, 
efficient  action.  That  is  why  a  military  man,  how¬ 
ever  fine  personally,  should  never  be  President  of  a 
republic.  They  are  too  much  used  to  ordering  people 
around,  and  have  too  little  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  a  dollar. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Floyd  Reed  of  Yonkers,  illustrates 
the  confusion  of  the  Pentagon  by  the  story  of  two 
lions  who  met  one  day.  One  of  them,  thin,  emaciated 
and  weak,  said  to  the  other,  who  was  fat  and  sleek: 
“Where  in  the  world  have  you  been  to  get  so  fat?” 
The  other  lion  yawned  and  replied: 

“In  the  Pentagon.  I’ve  eaten  a  captain  or  a  colonel 
every  other  day  for  the  last  six  months  and  not  3 
darn  one  of  them  has  been  missed  yet!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

FEDERAL  BUDGET:  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  our  future  strength 
mm mmmmmmKmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  and  security  that  (barring  all-out  war)  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Budget  be  balanced  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Deficit  financing  and  govern¬ 
ment  influence  in  all  its  ramifications  are  two  of  the  greatest  dangers  facing  us. 
HOW  BIG?  The  printed  Federal  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1952-53  has  18,000 
pages,  weighs  7  pounds,  is  bigger  than  the  New  York  City  telephone  directory 
and  calls  for  spending  $85,000,000,000  in  taxes.  First  let’s  look  at  a  few  figures: 

If  adopted,  it  will  increase  federal  employees  by  150,000 — from  2,500,000  to 
2,650,000.  On  the  basis  of  expected  taxes  ($71  billion)  it  will  put  government  $14 
billion  deeper  in  the  red. 

Salaries  of  federal  employees  amount  to  nearly  twice  the  total  federal  taxes 
collected  in  any  one  year  prior  to  1940. 

Federal  taxes  now  absorb  over  30  per  cent  of  the  national  income.  Economists 
agree  that  this  figure  is  above  the  danger  point. 

Here  is  a  split-up  showing  about  how  the  money  will  be  spent  in  ’52-53: 

The  cost  of  war,  past-present-future,  90c  of  every  tax  dollar: 

For  military — arms,  ammunition,  planes,  tanks,  etc. — $51,000,000,000 
For  foreign  help — both  military  &  economic  programs — $10,200,000,000 
For  veterans — pensions,  medical  care,  education,  etc. — $  4,250,000,000 
For  interest  on  public  debt,  most  of  which  is  war  debt — $  5,950,000,000 
For  other  defense  costs-atomic  energy,  stockpiling,  etc. — $  2,550,000,000 
For  ships,  civil  defense,  airfields,  defense  highways,  etc. 

(That’s  for  the  coming  year,  under  new  budget.)  $  2,550,000,000 

For  ordinary  gov’t.,  not  connected  in  any  way  with  war.  $  8,500,000,000 

Total  $85,000,000,000 

WHY  CUT?  Deficit  spending  weakens  us.  It  feeds  the  fires  of  inflation,  en¬ 
courages  corruption,  and  plays  into  the  hands  of  Stalin,  who  thinks  America 
can  be  taken  without  a  fight  when  our  economy  collapses. 

CHANCE?:  The  budget  will  not  be  balanced  unless  a  majority 
mmh^mmmhbmmi  of  voters  demand  it.  Otherwise,  Congressmen  will 
talk  economy  but  will  finally  pass  most  of  the  appropriations  asked  for. 

In  my  opinion,  here  is  logical  reasoning  about  the  budget: 

Based  on  the  firm  conviction  that  balancing  the  Federal  budget  is  of  first 
importance,  we  must: 

1.  Eliminate  every  unnecessary  nickel  for  domestic  expenses  from  the  budget. 
The  evidence  that  several  billion  dollars  could  be  saved  is  overwhelming. 

2.  Re-establish  the  confidence  of  voters  in  the  integrity  of  our  public  servants. 
Paying  high  taxes  always  hurts  but  the  pain  is  unbearable  when  there  is  favor¬ 
itism  and  dishonesty. 

3.  Check  closely  on  defense  expenditures  to  be  certain  we  are  getting  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  defense  for  every  dollar  spent. 

4.  Re-examine  aid  to  other  countries,  both  economic  and  military,  in  the  light 
of  their  ability  and  determination  to  resist  Communism. 

5.  Then,  and  only  then,  determine  how  much  “cash  on  the  barrel  head”  de¬ 
fense  we  can  afford  and  restrict  defense  expenditures  to  that  level. 

This  seems  to  me  far  more  sensible  than  the  conclusion  which  too  many  have 
reached — that  the  budget  can’t  be  cut  because  we  must  have  military  strength 
fast,  that  we  can’t  afford  more  taxes  and  therefore  continued  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  cannot  be  avoided. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  course  I  suggest  is  too  drastic,  re¬ 
member  this:  in  twenty  odd  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  or  two  following 
World  War  II,  we  have  listened  to  reasons  and  excuses  for  failing  to  balance 
the  budget.  Unless  voters  insist,  excuses  will  continue  until  we  reach  the  brink 
of  disaster. 

Remember  also  that  the  resources  of  an  overgrown  government  are  being 
skillfully  used  to  convince  us  that  the  budget  cannot  be  cut  It  is  not  up  to 
voters  to  tell  what  should  be  cut.  Instead  it  is  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  justify  every  nickel  asked  for! 

The  most  effective  way  to  strengthen  America  is  to  balance  the  Federal 
Budget  NOW!  — Hugh  Cosline 


I T  MAY  be  cold  and  dark  outside  with 
^ev’rything  all  brown  and  dried  or 
buried  ’neath  the  snow  and  ice,  but  in¬ 
side  February’s  nice  because  that’s 
when  y.ou  get  to  see  the  new  seed  cata-'* 
logs,  by  gee.  They  brighten  up  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  shove  aside  the  winter 
gloom ;  you  only  have  to  open  one  to 
feel  the  warmth  of  springtime  sun  and 
smell  the  perfume  that  comes  when  old 
Mother  Nature  stirs  again.  Whate’er 
the  groundhog  may  have  done,  it  al¬ 
ways  seems  like  spring’s  begun  the  day 
a  grumbling  mailman  chucks  the  first 
seed  booklet  in  the  box. 

Though  I  know  better  (or  I  should), 
each  winter  I’m  convinced  I  could  grow 
stuff  just  like  is  pictured  there  —  the 
best  and  biggest  anywhere.  This  year 
I’ll  do  it,  I  insist,  and  so  I  make  me  out 
a  list;  we’ll  need  at  least  a  dozen  rows 
of  nearly  ev’rything  that  grows,  we 
need  much  more  than  just  a  taste,  and 
none  of  it  will  go  to  waste.  Mirandy 
might  complain  a  bit  if  she  must  can  a 
lot  of  it,  but  she  won’t  think  of  that 
right  now  and  I'll  get  her  convinced,  somehow,  that  I  am  honestly  sincere 
when  I  say  I’ll  help  hoe  this  year. 


MAKE  YOUR  JOB  EASIER 


Here  are  some  of 

your  many  benefits: 


Here  at  last  is  one  grease  that  will 
take  care  of  nearly  all  of  your  farm 
grease  jobs  with  one  can,  one  cost,  one 
piece  of  equipment. 

Months  of  laboratory  work  have  gone 
into  the  development  of  new  improved 
Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease. 


1.  Forms  a  protective  seal 

against  entrance  of  moisture, 
rain,  and  dirt  into  bearings  of 
equipment.  Recommended  also 
for  application  with  either  lever- 
type  or  air-type  pressure  guns. 


2.  Recommended  for  gen¬ 
eral  lubrication  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  through  pressure  fit¬ 
tings  or  grease  cups.  Has  fine 
rust-preventive  qualities  so  you 
can  use  it  on  external  parts  of 
farm  equipment. 


%%%%%% 


Easier  to  handle,  too,  because  it  pumps  easily  through  all  types  of 
equipment.  Has  excellent  cold-weather  pumpability.  Resists  heat  and 
washing  action  of  water.  All  these  reasons  add  up  to  why  we  call  it — 

V 

“The  grease  of  many  uses.” 

Ask  your  Gulf  man  for  new  improved  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease, 
Make  your  dollars  go  farther  with  these  Gulf  farm  products  .  .  .  Gulf 
No-Nox  or  Good  Gulf  Gasoline — Gulf  Transgear  Lubricant — Gulf  Hypoid 
Gear  Lubricant — Gulf  No-Rust  Engine  Oil — Gulf  Farm  Tires  .  .  .  there’s 
a  complete  list  of  Gulf  farm  products  in  the  1952  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 
Send  the  coupon  for  yours  today. 


Name. 


RFD  No _ Town. 


County. 


-State. 


- - -  -  - - - - - - 1 

Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  G-22 

Room  1509,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  me,  free,  Gulf’s  new  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 
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EASY  THERE!  IT'S  RISKY  TO  RUN 
YOUR  TRACTOR  MORE  THAN 
60-70  HOURS  ON  ONE  CHANGE 
OF  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL! 


WHOA,  THERE!  YOU 
MIGHT  BE  IN  FOR 
ANOTHER  KIND  OF 
"WOE"  WHEN  YOU 
WORK  YOUR  TRACTOR 
UP  TO  THE  100-HOUR 
POINT.  EVEN  SO- 
CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
BREAK  DOWN  HERE! 


AV  EEDOL 

gives  more  ‘Go-Ahead’  for  yoor  dollar! 


' 


STILL  'GO-AHEAD'  APLENTY  WITH  A  FULL  150  HOURS 
OF  SAFE,  TROUBLE-FREE  OPERATION  WITH  VEEDOL  IN 
YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  .  .  ,  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL 
BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  Oil — by  giving  longer  service  between  oil 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUll— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays, 

SAVES  REPAIR  illlS— by  resisting  heat 
find  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOt-^by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Belter  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
c  .  for  Passenger  Cars  0  .  ,  Trucks  t  „  ,  Tractors. 
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CORN  PRODUCTION 


NOT  often  do  you  find  a  publication 
giving  the  dollar  and  cents  value 
of  following  good  practices  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  crop.  Recently,  however, 
Dr.  John  H.  Bonduranti  and  Keith  R. 
Vice  of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  have  written  a  bulle¬ 
tin  titled,  “Profitable  Factors  for  Com 
Production  in  Kentucky.” 

This  bulletin  summarizes  a  great 
deal  of  data  collected  from  many  ex¬ 
periments.  Some  of  the  most  recent 
and  most  interesting  data  come  from 
field  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Fann  Economics  Department  staff  to 
get  first  hand  information  on  what  re¬ 
turns  can  be  expected  from  fertilizer 
applied  to  corn.  Furthermore,  the  staff 
members  were  looking  for  answers  to 
specific  questions:  How  much  fertilizer 
will  pay  on  com?  Can  the  low  yield¬ 
ing  corn  acreage  be  made  to  produce 
corn  profitably  by  the  use  of  fertilizer  ? 
How  does  stand  effect  the  economics  of 
using  fertilizer  on  corn?  What  about 
hybrid  seed  corn,  contour  cultivation 
and  cover  crops? 

FERTILIZATION.  Higher  rates  of  fer¬ 
tilization  than  commonly  practiced  on 
typical  corn  producing  farms  were 
generally  profitable.  On  land  suitable 
for  corn,  but  low  in  productivity,  it  was 
profitable  to  fertilize  enough  to  more 
than  double  corn  yields.  This  meant 
that  it  was  profitable  in  most  cases  to 
use  1250  pounds  of  8-8-8  fertilizer  per 
acre.  Returns  per  dollar  spent  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  did  not  begin  to  diminish  until 
yields  of  80  to  90  bushels  were  reached. 

RATE  OF  PLANTING.  Varying  the 
number  of  plants  with  the  fertility 
level  achieved  the  highest  net  return. 
With  high  fertility  12,000  stalks  per 
acre  was  the  best  planting  rate. 

HYBRID  SEED  CORN.  Adapted  hy¬ 
brid  seed  increased  yields  approximate¬ 
ly  20  per  cent  over  that  from  open- 
pollinated  varieties.  The  returns  per 
dollar  spent  for  seed  were  about  10 
to  1. 

CONTOURING.  Contour  planting  and 
cultivating  of  corn  on  sloping  land  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  corn  produced  by 


about  10  per  cent  for  farms  producing 
relatively  high  yields  per  acre. 

WINTER  COVER  CROPS.  Winter 
cover  crops  increased  yields  when 
plowed  under  preceding  the  corn  crop. 
On  relatively  high  producing  upland 
and  creek  bottom  fields  the  average 
increase  was  13  bushels  per  acre. 

— From  Nitrogen  News  and  Views. 

—  a. a.  — 

GOOD  Al.FAf.FA  OX 
POOR  SOILS 

H.  W.  Ford  of  Clinton,  New  Jersey, 
has  had  remarkable  results  with  al¬ 
falfa  on  a  worn-out,  knolly  pasture 
field.  In  late  summer,  1948,  four  acres 
were  seeded  after  land  had  been  man¬ 
ured,  plowed,  and  500  lbs.  of  0-19-19 
harrowed  in;  and  300  lbs.  of  5-10-10 
applied  at  seeding. 

The  first  crop  in  1949  yielded  3,700 
lbs.  Dry  weather  eliminated  the  second 
cutting  but  the  third  cutting  yielded 
1500  lbs.  per  acre.  Manure  was  applied 
during  winter  of  1949.  The  1950  first 
cutting  yielded  2.5  tons  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  1  ton.  After  second  cut¬ 
ting,  500  lbs.  of  0-19-19  fertilizer  was 
applied. 

—  a.  a.  — 

LIME,  FERTILIZER 
NEEDS  OF  R1RDSFOOT 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  promises  to  im¬ 
prove  both  yield  and  quality  of  hay 
ana  pasture  on  dairy  and  livestock 
famis.  It  will  grow  on  rather  acid 
soils  of  low  fertility,  but  won’t  thrive. 
Good  seedings  require  lime  and  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Lime  to  about  6.5  for  best  re¬ 
sults  before  seeding.  Thereafter  one 
ton  of  lime  every  four  years  should  be 
enough.  On  highly  fertile  or  manured 
soils,  use  about  400  lbs.  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre.  On  light  or  low  potash 
soils,  use  enough  0:1:1  fertilizer  to 
supply  60  lbs.  each  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  This  is  equal  to  300  lbs. 
of  0-20-20.  On  unmanured  soils  of  low 
fertility,  use  200  lbs.  10-20-10  and  on 
light,  potash-deficient  soils,  250  lbs.  of 
8-16-16  or  equivalent. 


-•.'■Nil!: 


WITH  A  YARD  FULL  OF  FAT  ONES! 


- .  . 

rtili-UiW  V 
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Lets  get  down  to  the 


(Continuation  of  standard  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material.) 


Chevrolet  trucks  can  save  you  money  all  along  the  line  . . . 


Look  at  the  facts  and  you’ll  see  that  a  Chevrolet 
truck  brings  you  real  savings,  right  from  the 
start  and  on  through  the  years. 

Chevrolet  trucks  cost  less  to  buy,  less  to 
own  and  operate.  Their  powerful  valve-in -head 
engines  keep  fuel  consumption  low.  Sturdy 
Advance -Design  features  keep  maintenance  costs 
down.  Value  is  built  in  to  stay  in— safeguarding 
your  truck  investment. 

All  over  America  there  are  more  Chevrolet 
trucks  in  use  than  any  other  make.  Talk  over 
your  truck  needs  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2, 
Michigan. 


More  truck  for  less  money 

Stack  up  a  Chevrolet  truck  against  any  other  truck 
with  comparable  specifications.  You’ll  find  the 
Chevrolet  truck  costs  you  less  to  buy.  You’ll  find 
that  Chevrolet,  for  all  its  lower  price,  brings  you 
ruggedness,  stamina,  and  great  truck  features  you 
won’t  find  in  many  trucks  costing  much  more. 


Rock-bottom  operating  costs 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  truck  users  have  proved 
to  their  own  satisfaction  that  Chevrolet  costs  least 
of  all  to  own  and  maintain.  Valve-in-head  econ¬ 
omy,  in  the  105-h.p.  Loadmaster  or  92-h.p.  Thrift- 
master  engines,  saves  on  gas.  4-way  engine  lubri¬ 
cation  keeps  oil  costs  low. 


Engineered  and  built  for  your  loads 

Chevrolet  trucks  are  factory-matched  to  your 
payload.  You  don’t  waste  money  by  buying  “too 
much  truck”— you  don’t  risk  work  interruption  by 
buying  “too  little  truck.”  Frame,  axles,  springs, 
body,  brakes  and  power  are  part  of  a  well-balanced 
team  that  does  the  job  at  lowest  cost. 


Lower,  slower  depreciation 

Records  show  that  Chevrolet  trucks  traditionally 

bring  more  money  at  re-sale  or  trade-in  than 

other  makes  of  trucks  which  cost  about  the  same 

new.  Chevrolet’s  market  value  stays  up  because 

* 

the  value  stays  in.  Here  is  further  evidence  that 
Chevrolet  is  the  best  truck  to  buy! 
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"LET’S  GET  THE  COWS 


Spraying  Apples  For  Less  Money 

By  TOM  La  MONT 


UP  OFF  THE  FLOOR!" 


Nature  put  a  cow’s  udder  where  it  would 
be  very  handy  for  the  calf — for  you  it  is  not  so 
convenient.  Increasing  thousands  of  farmers 
have  solved  this  problem  by  asking  the  cow  to 
walk  up  an  incline  and  park  her  udder  where 
it  is  easily  reached. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 

842  W.  BELDEN  AVE.,  DEPT.  3062,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO 

TORONTO 


HOUSTON 

ATLANTA 


SACRAMENTO 

SEATTLE 


KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Some  day  you  may  decide  to 
ask  your  cows  to  help  out  with 
the  milking.  Whether  that  is  this 
year  or  next  year  or  some  other 
year,  you  will  enjoy  the  words 
and  pictures  in  this  free  booklet. 
A  post  card  will  put  it  in  your 
mail  box. 


The  Surge  Milker  Stall  makes  it  very  easy 
for  the  cow  to  use  her  muscle  to  save  your 
muscle  and  your  time.  She  brings  her  milk 
to  a  clean  place  within  easy  reach. 


Copyright  1952 

Babsoa  Bros.  Co. 


-HARRIS  SKDS— 

NEW  MOSAIC-RESISTANT  CUCUMBER 

Mosaic  is  the  disease  which  causes  cucumber  vines  to  dry  up  just 
as  they  come  into  bearing,  so  we  are  most  grateful  to  Plant  Doctor 
Henry  Munger  of  Cornell  University  for  giving  us  this  new  variety, 
Yorkstate  Pickling,  which  is  resistant  to  the  disease. 

The  vines  are  large  and  vigorous,  producing  heavily  over  a  long 
period  even  in  areas  where  mosaic  has  been  serious.  Fruits  are 
good  size  and  shape  for  pickles. 

Here’s  another  example  of  our  desire  to  offer  varieties  that  are 
“tailor-made”  for  adverse  growing  conditions. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grou)  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

31  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

— 1952  CATALOG  now  Aearfij _ 


PRAYING  is  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  growing 
apples  to  picking  time.  The 
Cornell  Cost  of  Spraying 
Survey  showed  that  material 
is  two-thirds  of  the  spraying  cost,  and 
labor  and  equipment  to  apply  it  was 
only  one-third.  To  date  most  of  our 
attention  has  been  on  how  to  lower  the 
cost  of  application.  I  think  we  should 
also  look  at  the  big  item — material 
cost. 

This  Cornell  Survey  showed  both  the 
material  and  application  cost  per  acre 
and  per  tree  on  the  LaMont  Fruit 
Farm  were  only  a  little  over  one-half 
that  for  the  114  farms  in  the  survey. 

Saving  Time  ' 

We  nearly  always  spray  one  side  at 
a  time  or  in  our  double  set  blocks  when 
it  is  quiet  we  drive  through  every  other 
space  with  both  sides  of  the  sprayer 
open.  With  an  air  blast  sprayer  one 
covers  a  high  proportion  of  the  tree 
from  one  side.  The  earlier  the  spray  the 
higher  the  percentage  of  the  tree  ^hat 
is  covered.  Spraying  the  other  side  of 
the  tree  later  increases  the  deposit  of 
spray  material  on  a  large  proportion  of 
the  tree. 

After  bloom  we  like  to  spray  one 
side  and  then  after  3  days  spray  the 
other  side.  This  increases  the  time  that 
a  fresh  spray  deposit  is  there  for  kill¬ 
ing  moths. 

The  increase  in  spray  deposit  from 
spraying  one  side  at  a  time  means  that 
heavy  applications  of  spray  are  not 
necessary  unless  one  has  a  heavy  in¬ 
festation  of  some  pest.  Even  on  40- 
year-old  trees  we  use  only  10  to  15 
gallons  to  a  tree,  or  5  to  8  gallons  to 
a  side. 

Another  way  to  cut  material  costs  is 
to  use  the  cheapest  material  that  will 
do  the  job  and  apply  it  on  time.  We  use 
magnetic  70  through  the  first  cover 
spray  with  some  lime  sulfur  during  the 
green  tip  or  delayed  dormant.  The 
magnetic  70  is  applied  ahead  or  during 
rains,  and  before  bloom,  one  side  is 
usually  sufficient.  This  is  much  cheaper 
than  applying  a  more  expensive  ma¬ 
terial  after  the  rain,  when  a  thorough 
application  from  both  sides  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

Don't  Wait 

The  cheapest  way  to  control  scab  is 
to  do  it  early  in  the  season.  One  appli¬ 
cation  then  may  save  a  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  later.  It  is  the  old  story — an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  Another  important  point  is  to 
cover  the  scab  susceptible  varieties, 
such  as  McIntosh,  first. 

Reducing  the  amount  of  spray  ap¬ 
plied  also  cuts  the  application  cost.  An¬ 
other  way  to  cut  the  application  cost  is 
to  have  convenient  refilling  stations. 
Our  experience  is  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  refill  stations  within  one-eighth 
mile  of  each  block,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  over  one-fourth  mile  at 
the  most.  We  have  spray  platforms 
about  12x12  at  the  height  of  the  spray¬ 
er  fender.  On  one  corner  of  the  plat¬ 
form  we  put  a  building  about  6x6  for 
storing  spray  material.  Having  this 
building  at  the  same  height  as  the  plat¬ 
form  is  handy  for  putting  materials  in 
and  getting  them  out.  With  convenient 
refill  stations,  we  let  our  refill  truck 
stand  idle. 

Cutting  Pruning  Costs 

One-half  of  the  labor  to  picking  time 
has  been  for  pruning  and  brush  remov¬ 
al.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have 
used  pneumatic  pruners  and  the  Clark 
platform.  Our  experience  is  that  this 
cuts  pruning  time  from  one-third  to 
one-half.  On  20-year-old  McIntosh  trees 
a  three-man  crew  does  about  60  trees 


in  8  hours,  or  on  a  per  tree  basis  that 
would  be  equal  to  one  man  for  25 
minutes. 

A  pruning  platform  is  the  one  piece 
of  new  equipment  that  is  not  expensive, 
and  it  is  useful  whether  one  trims  by 
hand  or  with  pneumatic  pruners.  One 
does  a  better  job  with  a  platform,  be¬ 
cause  he  trims  from  the  outside  where 
he  can  see  better;  he  thins  out  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tree  where  the  tree  needs 
trimming,  and  does  not  skin  out  the 
center. 

Until  we  had  pneumatic  pruners  and 
a  platform,  we  were  always  behind  in 
our  pruning  even  with  a  four-man 
crew.  Now  with  3  men  we  had  our 
pruning  in  good  shape  last  spring,  and 
pruned  an  8  acre  block  for  a  neighbor. 

Removing  Brush 

The  big  job  in  brush  removal  is  to 
get  the  brush  out  from  under  the  trees. 
We  rebuilt  a  dump  rake  and  used  it  to 
remove  all  our  brush  except  Greenings 
the  past  year.  We  put  a  small  wheel 
with  a  6:00  x  16  tire  on  the  right.  Then 
we  moved  the  tongue  and  dumping 
mechanism  near  the  left  wheel.  We  put 
lifters  on  the  front  to  raise  the  limbs, 
and  the  rake  goes  under  the  limbs  of 
the  trees  with  practically  no  limb 
breakage. 

Sowing  fertilizer  by  hand  around  the 
trees  is  a  good  way  to  give  the  boys 
exercise  and  keep  them  busy.  The  past 
year  we  applied  the  nitrate  to  all  of  our 
bearing  orchards  with  a  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  on  a  tractor.  We  put  a  tube 
.down  so  that  the  fertilizer  was  put  in 
a  band.  On  apples  we  sowed  up  one 
side  of  the  row  and  down  the  other; 
then  we  drove  at  right  angles — up  one 
side  the  row  and  down  the  other.  On 
bearing  peaches,  pears,  and  cherries  we 
went  only  once  through  each  space; 
that  is,  we  sowed  once  north  and  south 
and  once  east  and  west. 

This  method  is  much  easier  and  fast¬ 
er  than  by  hand.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  fertilizer  is  in  a  square  in¬ 
stead  of  a  circle. 

We  sow  mouse  bait  with  a  seeder 
hitched  behind  a  tractor.  We  extend 
the  drawbar  of  the  tractor  so  that  the 
seeder  runs  out  beyond  the  tractor 
wheel.  Our  9  year  old  boy  did  part  of 
the  bait  sowing  last  fall. 

Today  we  must  obtain  high  yields  of 
fruit  of  large  size  and  good  quality;  at 
the  same  time  we  must  keep  costs  as 
low  as  possible. 

Spray  Materials 

One  way  to  increase  yields  is  to  use 
those  spray  materials  that  have  the 
least  harmful  effect  on  yield.  For  over 
a  decade  we  have  not  used  any  lime 
sulfur  after  the  delayed  dormant,  and 
very  little  sulfur  after  the  first  cover 
spray. 

The  use  of  DDT  has  eliminated  Lead 
Arsenate  in  all  sprays  except  the  calyx 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Spraying  Apples  For 
Less  Money 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

and  10  day.  In  these  two  applications 
Parathion  will  eliminate  the  Lead  Ar¬ 
senate  on  all  varieties  except  McIntosh 
and  its  relatives,  and  it  may  eliminate 
it  on  those  varieties. 


Swift's  chemically  hitched  Blenn 
and  Brimm  will  boost  your  yield 


Size  of  Apples 

To  get  good  size  of  apples  we  have 
thinned  with  hormone  sprays  for  two 
years  with  excellent  results.  Both  years 
we  applied  it  on  all  our  Baldwins;  both 
years  we  thought  we  had  thinned  them 
too  much,  but  when  harvest  came  we 
had  plenty  of  good  sized  apples.  We 
have  also  used  hormones  for  two  years 
on  Cortlands,  and  one  year  on  R.  I. 
Greenings,  Macouns,  and  some  McIn¬ 
tosh.  The  only  place  we  have  over  thin¬ 
ned  is  on  some  Cortlands;  on  the  other 
hand,  where  we  had  excellent  pollina¬ 
tion  for  Cortlands,  and  where  many  ap¬ 
ples  had  been  2  to  2%  inches  in  the 
past,  we  have  gotten  a  good  crop  of 
good- sized  apples  with  the  hormone 
spray. 

Sticker  Sprays 

After  we  have  gone  to  the  expense  of 
getting  a  crop  of  apples  near  picking 
time,  we  think  it  is  good  insurance  to 
apply  a  sticker.  It  will  also  lessen  the 
drop  during  the  picking  operation.  We 
used  a  sticker  on  all  our  McIntosh, 
Macouns,  Twenty  ounce,  Kings,  and 
Baldwins  this  past  fall,  and  we  wished 
we  had  used  it  on  R.  I.  Greenings.  One 
has  only  to  save  one-third  bushel  to  a 
tree  to  pay  for  the  sticker  and  the  cost 
of  applying  it. 

During  the  past  10  years  more  new 
practices  and  new  equipment  for  the 
growing  of  apples  have  been  introduced 
than  in  all  previous  history.  We  must 
each  analyze  our  own  business  to  see 
how  we  can  take  advantage  of  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  new'  things  that 
science  and  experience  has  given  us. 

Editors  Note:  If  you  are  interested 
in  a  pruning  platform  or  brush  rake, 
drop  a  post  card  to  Tom  La  Mont,  Al¬ 
bion,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  plans. 

—  a. a.  — 

POTATOES  OFTEX 
OVER-FERTILIZED 

On  fields  growing  potatoes  year  after 
year,  the  usual  application  of  2,000  to 
3,000  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  per 
acre  is  probably  too  much.  That  much 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  isn’t  need¬ 
ed,  says  T.  E.  Odland,  agronomist  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
nitrogen  will  often  boost  yields.  These 
facts  come  from  a  3-year  test  conduct¬ 
ed  on  farms  of  cooperating  Rhode 
Island  potato  growers  by  Odland,  ag¬ 
ronomist  H.  G.  Allbritten  and  soil 
chemist  Milton  Salomon. 

They  found  that  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  at  the  usual  rates  used,  build 
up  in  soil  continuously  in  potatoes.  On 
new  land,  phosphorus  and  potassium 
levels  are  low,  says  Odland,  and  must 
be  built  up. 

The  agronomists  recommend  2,000  to 
2,500  pounds  of  a  6-8-8  or  similar  ratio 
fertilizer  for  land  continuously  in  pota¬ 
toes.  For  new  land,  use  2,000  to  2,500 
pounds  of  a  5‘-10-10  or  similar  ferti¬ 
lizer  per  acre. 


Our  main  goal  is  herd  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  that  we  must  main¬ 
tain  a  satisfactory  conception  rate, 
but  our  supreme  efforts  are  cen¬ 
tered  on  making  outstanding  bulls 
available  to  as  many  dairymen  as 
possible.  Some  of  our  good  bulls 
are  not  tops  on  fertility,  but  since 
they  continue  to  get  many  cows  in 
calf,  we  feel  justified  in  continuing 
their  us?. — Maurice  W.  Johnson, 
Manager  New  York  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers  Coop.,  Inc. 


New  process  Blenn 

If  you  grow  corn,  small 
grains  or  other  special 
crops,  BLENN  is  made  for 
you.  It  is  Swift’s  specialized 
crop  maker  with  growth  ele¬ 
ments  chemically  hitched  in 
each  granule.  BLENN  sup¬ 
plements  the  growth  ele¬ 
ments  in  your  soil  so  your 
crop  gets  the  nourishment 
it  needs  all  through  the  growing  season. 

For  top  efficiency  from  each  acre  planted, 
use  BLENN.  It  helps  you  lower  production 
costs  .by  increasing  both  yield  and  quality.  • 
For  this  reason  BLENN  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  investment .  . .  never  an  expense. 


MAPI 


New  process  Brimm 


BRIMM  is  another  special¬ 
ized  crop  maker  made  to 
supplement  the  plant  food 
nutrients  in  your  soil.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  factories  in  dif¬ 
ferent  locations,  its  balance 
of  plant  foods  is  particularly 
good  for  truck  crops  in  the 
East,  Southwest  and  Pacific 
Coast  areas.  It  is  tops  for  cotton  and  corn  in 
the  South. 

Both  BLENN  &  BRIMM  are  made  by 
Swift’s  New  Process.  This  means  they  have 
superior  mechanical  condition.  They  store 
well . . .  distribute  through  your  machines 
uniformly  ...  no  caking,  lumping  or  bridg¬ 
ing  . . .  and  most  important,  all  ingredients 
are  chemically  hitched  in  each  granule  for 
even  feeding  of  your  crop. 


Buy  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Steer 


New  Process  RED  STEER  comes  in  many  analyses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  your  crops  and  soil.  Ask  your  Authorized  Swift 
Agent  or  dealer  about  Swift’s  Red  Steer,  the  reliable  plant  food  for 
general  crops.  Also-,  Red  Steer  Pasture  Special. 
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By  FRANK  MEGELY 


SLARK  BOWEN,  the  rugged  young  man  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  above,  is 
standing  in  front  of  his  home  four  miles 
east  of  Wellsboro,  Penna.  On  Clark’s  right 
stands  his  father,  Ramson  Bowen,  who  lives  on  his 
own  farm  a  couple  hundred  yards  away. 

The  first  young  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  the 


Mrs.  Clark  Bowen 

farm  sign  is  Glenn,  Clark’s  oldest  son.  He  married 
a  local  girl  and  they  have  a  little  daughter.  On  the 
extreme  left  stands  Neal  Bowen,  the  younger  son 


of  Clark  and  Mildred.  Next  to  Glenn  is  his  grand¬ 
father,  Dave  Edwards,  who  can  usually  be  found 
working  in  the  barn  or  driving  the  team. 

The  farm  is  in  the  “Welch  Settlement”  so  called 
because  many  of  the  early  settlers  were  of  Welch 
descent  or  came  directly  from  Wales.  All  farms  are 
strictly  dairy  farms  and  some  of  the  nicest  cows 
and  best  dairymen  in  the  state  can  be  found  here. 
The  neighbors  not  only  know  each  other,  they  also 
know  each  other’s  cows  as  well  as  they  do  each 
other’s  children. 

For  many  years  Ransom  Bowen,  Clark’s  father, 
helped  the  neighbors  in  many  ways  but  the  one  he 
was  best  known  for  was  ability  to  pick  out  good  milk 
cows.  He  always  said  he  didn’t  want  to  keep  cows 
but  wanted  cows  to  keep  him.  The  home  farm  that 
he  owns  has  been  in  the  family  for  over  200  years 

Clark  inherited  all  these  good  traits  for  he,  too, 
could  pick  out  a  good  cow  and  make  her  produce 
milk  while  he  was  yet  in  his  teens.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  local  high  school,  Clark  went  to  Penn 
State  where  he  took  a  course  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 
While  taking  this  course  he  milked  test  cows  and 
worked  around  the  dairy  animals  to  help  pay  his 
expenses  and  learn  more  about  cows.  While  here  he 
learned  the  important  part  inheritance  plays  in  the 
making  of  a  dairy  cow  and  other  fundamentals  of 
breeding  dairy  cows.  * 

On  September  18,  1930  he  married  Mildred  Ed¬ 
wards,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  and  they  started 
farming  on  a  large  farm  adjoining  his  home  farm. 
During  the  years  following,  close  neighbors  and 
Holstein  admirers  from  far  away  dropped  in  to  see 
Clark  and  his  herd  of  fine  Holsteins.  He  always  has 
some  outstanding  cows  to  show  them  and,  if  asked, 
he  would  give  some  excellent  advice  on  cow  families 
and  cow  behavior. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  DHIA  since  before  he 
was  married.  The  best  proof  of  his  success  as  a 
breeder  of  high  producers  is  his  DHIA  records.  Most 
dairymen  are  happy  if  they  can  get  a  herd  average 
once  in  a  life-time  of  500  pounds  of  butterfat.  The 


^  The  working  force  at  Wildmoor  Farms 


herd  average  for  the  past  six  years  on  two-times 
a  day  milking  is  as  follows: 

1951—806.3  lbs.  fat;  1950—647.4;  1949—604.9; 
1948—531.6;  1947—568.8;  1946—512.4. 

I  have  heard  of  no  other  herd  that  has  for  three 
consecutive  years  on  two-time  milking  averaged 
over  619  pounds  per  cow. 

Even  though  Clark  is  now  a  grandfather,  he  is  a 
modest  young  man  and  willingly  admits  that  all 
the  credit  for  a  successful  dairy  farm  operation,  es¬ 
pecially  as  a  breeder  of  registered  cattle,  should  not 
be  given  to  one  person  alone.  According  to  him,  it 
takes  one  or  two  assistants  or  co-workers  to  carry 
on  365  days  a  year  and  many  nights  to  perform  all 
the  details  necessary  to  have  a  herd  of  cows  pro¬ 
duce  such  records  year  after  year.  He  gives  his 
wife  much  credit  for  her  help  and  interest  over  all 
these  years.  He  built  the  lovely  house  in  the  picture 
next  to  his  own  for  Mildred’s  father.  Dave  is  a  real 
student  of  dairy  management  and  he  spends  most 
of  the  winter  months  in  the  dairy  barn  caring  for 
the  cows.  Clark  gives  him  credit  for  those  few  extra 
pounds  of  fat  each  cow  produces  each  year. 

Glenn  is  rapidly  .taking  responsibility  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  operation  of  the  farm  and  dairy.  While 
in  school  he  was  very  active  in  FFA.  He  has  five 
Holsteins  registered  in  his  name,  some  of  which 
have  taken  prizes  in  calf  shows  where  he  exhibited 
them.  One  that  got  first  as  a  calf  is  now  producing 
about  80  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

Neal  is  only  17  years  old  but  has  already  proven 
that  he  loves  cows.  He  v/as  one  of  three  FFA  stu¬ 
dents  to  represent  Pennsylvania  at  the  National 
Dairy  Congress  at  Waterloo  last  year.  This  year  he 
was  not  eligible  for  cattle  judging  so  he  chose  to 
take  the  poultry  project  and  was  awarded  top 
honors  in  grading  eggs.  He  is  still  attending  high 
school. 

As  the  picture  of  his  farm  sign  shows,  Clark  lists 
his  sons  as  co-owners.  Both  young  men  have  proven 
their  ability  to  judge  and  show  dairy  animals  and 
expertly  do  all  the  jobs  required  on  a  dairy  farm. 


Any  good  dairyman  would  pick  her  as  a  producer.  She 
is  typical  of  the  cows  in  Clark  Bowen's  herd. 


So  Wildmoor  will  undoubtedly  house  good  cows  and 
they  will  be  cared  for  by  Bowens  for  many  years 
to  come. 

For  years  Clark  has  served  on  the  sire  selection 
committee  of  his  artificial  breeders’  cooperative. 
G.L.F.  members  have  elected  him  several  times  to 
serve  as  store  committeeman.  Clark  might  be  term¬ 
ed  a  free  enterpriser.  He  likes  to  work  out  his  own 
programs  and  pay  his  own  bills.  Except  in  real 
emergencies,  he  thinks  our  government  can  serve 
farmers  best  when  they  dictate  least. 

Clark's  house  is  just  visible  at  the  extreme  right.  The 
house  in  the  foreground  is  the  residence  of  Dave 
Edwards. 
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"Pleased  in  Every  Way" 

''When  we  needed  another  silo, 
we  chose  this  Craine-Natco  tile 
block  beauty,"  say  Leon  and  La- 
vern  Sayers  of  Albion,  N.Y.  "We 
like  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
the  outside  ladder  and  filling  plat¬ 
form.  Our  Craine-Natco  is  doing  a 
fine  job  of  keeping  silage,  and 
were  pleased  with  it  in  everyway." 


Craine  owners  everywhere  share 
the  Sayers  brothers'  satisfaction — 
because  a  Craine  silo  is  the  best 
investment  for  profitable  feeding. 
There's  a  Craine  that's  right  for 
your  farm,  no  matter  what  or  how 
you  feed.  See  the  Craine  line  of 
dependable,  profitable  silos,  be¬ 
fore  you  buy. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details  on 
the  Craine  line,  and 
our  easy  credit  terms. 


Craine,  Inc.,  222  Pine  Street 
Norwich,  N.  Y, 
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Mrs.  Irving  Smith,  Rl.  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 


TROUBLE-  FRgg 

HEALING 


for 

INJURED 

TEATS 

Medically  perfect  as  an 
applicator  to  carry  inside 
the  antiseptic  healing 
ointment .  .  .  always  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  con¬ 
tours  of  the  vital  valve- 
ltke  milk  duct.  Ivory  like 
surface 

CANNOT  ABSORB 
PUS  INFECTION 

and  the  soft-tension  ma¬ 
terial  conforms  to  every 
slightest  bend  of  the  teat. 
Entirely  harmless  and 
snag-proof;  never  crack, 
chip,  break  or  dissolve. 
Flutes  on  sides  carry  in 
healing  ointment.  To 
avoid  loss  of  a  quarter, 
always  insist  on  Bag 
Balm  Dilators,  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  by  so 
many  veterinarians.  2  5, 
sterilized  and  packed 
in  medicated  Bag 
Balm;  at  all  farm- 
supply  stores. 

Dairy  flss’n  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville, 
Vermont 


Society  *r¥o«tmc 

Century  Farms 


3RESENTATIONS  of  Century- 
Farm  citations  to  four  New 
York  State  families  highlight¬ 
ed  the  120th  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  Albany. 

Governor  Dewey  presented  the  cita¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Patting- 
ton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Gates,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Orton  Newton,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Henry  Taber. 

Halsey  Knapp  introduced  the  Pat- 
tingtons  and  their  5-year-old  son,  Brad¬ 
ley  Watkins  Pattington,  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  generations 
on  the  Watkins-Pattington  Farm  at 
Scipioville  in  Cayuga  County.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  history  of  this 
family  on  the  one  farm  began  161 
years  ago  when  Henry  Watkins  settled 
on  the  land  September  10,  1790.  Today 
the  160-acre  farm  supports  a  herd  of 
40  to  50  registered  Guernseys,  and  red 
kidney  beans  provide  a  cash  crop. 


Eight  Generations 

Three  generations  of  the  Gates  fam¬ 
ily  were  introduced  to  the  Governor 
from  the  Gates  Homestead  Farm,  the 
first  in  Madison  County  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Society  as  a  Century 
Farm.  Presented  by  Henry  S.  Manley 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Gates; 
their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  E.  Gates;  and  their  grand¬ 
son  and  granddaughter-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Gates.  Daniel  is  the  sev¬ 
enth  generation  to  assume  the  main 
burden  of  managing  the  farm,  which  is 
now  about  800  acres  and  has  a  herd  of 
about  20  head  of  cows,  mostly  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  Daniel’s  children,  one 
6  years  old  and  one  2  weeks  old.  are 
the  eighth  generation  of  the  Gates 
family  to  live  on  the  farm  which  was 
started  in  the  family  by  Zephaniah 
Gates  in  1798. 

It  was  143  years  ago  that  Daniel 
Newton  purchased  the  farm  in  the 
Town  of  Pharsalia,  Chenango  County, 
that  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  his 
great-grandson,  Orton  Newton  and  his 
wife,  Orah.  In  presenting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newton,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  said: 
“These  Newtons  have  had  a  long  and 
honorable  farm  history  and  they  today 
exemplify  those  sterling  virtues  of 
thrift  and  sobriety  and  righteousness 
which  constitute  the  best  hope  of  our 
sorely  beset  democracy.” 

The  fourth  citation  was  presented  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Taber, 
whose  farm  on  North  Quaker  Hill  at 
Pawling  in  Dutchess  County  consists 
of  the  same  260  acres  that  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  own¬ 
er  purchased  192  years  ago.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Tabers,  who  trace  descent 
from  no  less  than  11  passengers  on  the 
Mayflower,  Berne  A.  Pyrke  said: 
“Never  have  the  Tabers  relaxed  their 
zeal  for  their  Quaker  Hill  farm,  and 
perhaps  the  present  proprietor  has 
brought  to  its  management  a  more  in¬ 
tense  concentration  than  any  other 
man  of  his  line.” 


Regimentation 

“Can  Human  Freedom  Survive  in  a 
Regimented  World?”  was  the  theme  of 
the  day-long  session  of  the  Society,  and 
speakers  discussing  the  topic  were 
positive  in  their  assertions  that  it  can 
not. 

Frank  W.  Beneway  of  Ontario, 
Wayne  County,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Society  to  succeed  Fred  Sexauer. 
New  vice-presidents  of  the  Society  are: 
MacDonald  Newcomb,  New  York  City; 
Ray  L.  Wheeler,  Cobleskill;  and  A.  B. 
Genung,  Freeville.  Named  to  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  were:  Henry  Sher¬ 
wood,  Pine  Plains;  H.  L.  Creal,  Homer; 
and  Don  Wickham,  Hector.  Perley  M. 
Eastman,  secretary,  and  Webster  Bird- 
sail,  treasurer,  both  of  Albany,  were 
re-elected. 


Not  I»£a  Mowers 
Make  Light  Work 
of  Heavy  Going! 


SQUARE  CORNERS  are  quick  and  easy  Mower  above.  No  time  lost  for  swingout, 
with  flexible  power  linkage  on  NEW  IDEA  No  cramping  or  binding. 


Speed  through  heavy  stands!  Specially  designed  Pitman  lock 
reduces  vibration.  Knives  stay  snug  against  ledger  plates — cut 
clean  longer. 

Hidden  hazards  no  danger!  Patented  automatic  safety  release 
swings  cutter  bar  back  and  away  from  serious  damage.  (Back  up 
tractor  to  reset  cutter  bar.) 

Fastest  “ on-off ”  mowers  on  the  market!  Perfectly  balanced. 
Boll  easily  into  hitching  position.  They’re  on  or  off  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 


Take  rough  ground  in  stride!  New  Idea  Mowers  are  low-slung, 
compact — trail  straight  over  ruts,  valleys  or  mounds.  Full  weight 
is  balanced  on  wheels. 


Two  types  of  NEW  IDEA  mowers  to  choose  from!  New  Idea 

trailer  type  mowers  with  mechanical  or  hydraulic  lift  cutter  bar. 
New  Idea  semi-mounted  mowers  with  many  speed-up  features. 


Remember  — if  it's  a  it’s  a  good  idea! 


Power  lift  cutter  bar  raises  or  lowers  quickly 
and  easily  with  slight  tug  on  trip  rope.  Mower 
shown  here  has  hydraulic  cutter  bar  lift. 
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Mew  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 


SUBSIDIARY 

urn 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  453,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Put  check  mark  beside  free  folders  you  want: 


0  Tractor  Mowers 
0  4-Bar  Rakes  &  Tedders 
0  Hay  Loaders 
0  All-Purpose  Elevators 
0  Manure  Spreaders 
0  Lime  Spreaders 
0  Transplanters 


0  NEW  IDEA-HORN 
Loaders 

7]  Corn  Pickers 
L  Corn  Sheliers 
0  Stalk  Shredders 
0  All-Steel  Wagons 
0  Steel  Wagon  Boxes 


Name. 
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Address _ — - . — — - - -  i 
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cement 

that  gives  them  the  full  benefits  of  MILK 
nutrients  (from  whey)  plus  ANTIBIOTICS 


IMPOimUfT  TO 
GJUF  RAISERS! 
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f  25%  FASTER  GAINS.  This  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  statement.  In  feeding  tests  at  leading 
agricultural  colleges  and  our  own  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  calves  gained  25%  faster  — 
and  more.  The  greatest  benefit  was  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  first  eight  to  ten  weeks  of 
age  —  the  recommended  pei’iod  for  feed¬ 
ing  Peebles’  Calf-Kit  containing  antibiotics. 


FEWER  SCOURING  TROUBLES.  Experi¬ 
ments  showed  a  marked  reduction  in  scour¬ 
ing  troubles.  Scours  occurred  less  often 
and  effects  were  milder.  This  reduction  in 
scouring  troubles  was  a  big  factor  in 
producing  more  rapid  growth  and  more 
efficient  feed  consumption.  There  were 


Peebles* 


fewer  pot-bellied  calves,  fewer  digestive  disturbances. 


Peebles’ 

CALF-KIT 


\  N£  T  WT  25  LBS 


REDUCES  CALF-RAISING  COSTS.  Calves  assimilated  their  feed  better 
• —  produced  more  gains,  faster  gains  on  less  feed.  IJJow,  more  than  ever, 
it  PAYS  to  feed  Peebles’  Calf-Kit.  You’ll  have  more  milk  to  sell.  Peebles’ 
Calf -Kit  costs  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk  it  replaces.  You’ll  raise 
better  calves,  easier,  and  make  more  money.  Simply  feed  with  your 

regular  meal  or  pellets.  Get  Calf-Kit  today  from  your  local  feed  dealer! 

> 

WESTERN  CONDENSING  COMPANY,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 
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Can  you  recommend  an  oat  variety  that 
will  not  lodge  on  fertile  soil? 

Mohawk  and  Clinton  have  stiff 
straw.  Both  varieties  mature  rather 
early  and  will  yield  well  on  fields  of 
high  fertility.  Advance  has  a  little 
longer  straw  than  the  other  two  vari¬ 
eties  but  matures  a  few  days  later. 
The  straw  is  not  as  stiff  as  Clinton  or 
Mohawk  but  in  other  respects  is  rather 
similar.  It  is  a  good  variety  where  you 
want  straw  for  bedding  and  where 
lodging  is  not  a  problem. 

What  do  you  recommend  for  ridding 
cattle  of  lice? 

In  the  wintertime  we  think  a.  dust  is 
preferable  to  a  spray.  There  are  four 
common  products — rotenone,  methoxy- 
chlor,  pyrethrum  and  lindane.  DDT  is 
sometimes  used,  but  it  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  on  milk  cows  or  on  beef  ani¬ 
mals  within  30  days  of  their  slaughter. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  you  not 
use  lindane  on  calves  under  3  months 
of  age. 

The  place  where  lice  control  usually 
falls  down  is  that  too  much  dependence 
is  put  on  one  treatment.  These  ma¬ 
terials  do  not  kill  eggs  and,  therefore, 
you  need  at  least  two  treatments  and 
preferably  three. 

I  read  recently  something  about  culling 
out  poor  producing  trees  in  a  sugar  bush. 
What  basis  is  there  for  such  culling? 

You  can  get  a  sap  hydrometer  and 
when  this  is  suspended  in  a  bucket  of 
sap  it  will  show  you  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  sap.  You  will  find  that  this 
varies  considerably. 

Try  this  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
season  and  compare  various  trees  on 
the  same  day.  One  year's  tests  give 
you  some  information  but  they  are 


more  reliable  if  you  try  them  twice  a 
season  for  at  least  3  years. 

You  can,  of  course,  get  a  general 
idea  by  simply  looking  the  tree  over. 
A  tree  that  doesn’t  have  much  top  is 
likely  to  be  a  poor  producer  and  one 
of  the  reasons  that  it  doesn’t  have  the 
top  is  that  it  is  too  crowded. 

What  is  the  most  effective  method  for 
controlling  weeds  in  an  asparagus  bed? 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
controlling  weeds  in  asparagus  beds 
is  through  the  use  of  Crag  Herbicide  1. 
Crag  Herbicide  1  is  a  gennination  in¬ 
hibitor  and  if  applied  before  weeds 
reach  y2  inch  in  height  wall  kill  those 
weeds  already  germinated  and  will 
keep  any  further  weeds  from  germin¬ 
ating  for  several  weeks. 

I  suggest  the  following  methods  of 
application:  Early  in  the  spring  disc  or 
otherwise  cultivate  the  asparagus  bed 
before  the  shoots  begin  to  emerge.  As 
the  first  weeds  begin  to  germinate  ap¬ 
ply  Ci’ag  Herbicide  1  at  2  V2  to  3  pounds 
per  acre  in  30  gallons  of  water  and  cover 
the  entire  area,  or  if  inter-row  culti¬ 
vation  is  desired  you  can  apply  the 
material  over  the  rows  only.  Subse¬ 
quent  applications  can  be  made  when 
the  second  crop  of  weeds  begin  to  ger¬ 
minate  and  these  applications  can  be 
followed  throughout  the  season  as 
needed.— E.  R.  Marshall. 

I  read  the  terms  "plywood"  and  "lami¬ 
nated"  wood.  Are  they  the  same  or  dif¬ 
ferent?  * 

They  are  not  the  same  product.  Ply¬ 
wood  is  built  up  of  thin  pieces  of  wood 
with  the  grain  alternating  to  run  in 
opposite  directions.  Laminated  wood  is 
made  up  of  several  wood  layers  glued 
together  but  with  the  grain  running 
in  the  same  direction. 


HOMEMADE  FURNACE 

F  THERE’S  anything  that  rural  New 
England  has  plenty  of,  it’s  fuel  wood 
going  to  waste.  Here's  the  way  Arthur 
Pinard,  Drewsville,  N.  H.,  bums  it 
more  efficiently  than  in  the  usual  wood 
Durners. 

Keeping  only  the  bonnet  and  air 
ducts  of  his  old  warm-air  furnace,  he 


Photo.  E.lea'ier  Gilman 


sank  an  18-inch-diameter  steel  tube  at 
an  angle  into  a  pit  he  dug  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  This  burner  tube  takes  logs  up  to 
eight  feet  long  that  are  fed  in  length¬ 
wise.  Here,  Pinard  is  tossing  in  an  en¬ 


tire  bundle  of  mill  edgings  he  buys  for 
$1  per  trailer-load. 

Besides  using  bigger  chunks,  this 
labor-saving  furnace  works  on  the 
slow-combustion  "down-draft”  prin¬ 
ciple.  One  loading  lasts  .24  hours;  in 
coldest  weather,  Pinard  loads  only 
morning  and  night. 

An  inner  tube  carries  down  the 
draft,  and  chimney  gases  leave  near 
the  bottom.  Such  down-draft  combus¬ 
tion  means  less  fuel  wasted  in  ash 
and  smoke.  As  the  fuel  settles,  it 
roasts.  Besides  burning  charred  wood 
below,  the  fire  scrubs  heat  out  of  gases 
before  they  escape  up  the  chimney. 

—W.  G. 

—  A.  A.  — 

LOST  KEY 

After  locking  the  switch  key  in  the 
car,  or  mislaying  it,  only  to  be  obliged 
to  search  for  it  when  needed  in  a  hurry, 
my  husband  had  an  extra  key  made. 
He  then  removed  one  of  the  hub  caps 
and  securely  taped  the  extra  key  in¬ 
side  and  replaced  the  cap.  Now,  in  case 
the  regular  key  should  be  mislaid,  one 
is  available  in  a  hurry. — Mrs.  Wm.  Car¬ 
penter,  392  Elmgrove  Rd.,  Rochester, 
11,  New  York. 

—  a. a.  — 

LEFTOVER  PAINT 

If  I  have  paint  left  over  in  a  can 
when  I  am  through  painting,  I  draw  a 
line  all  around  the  outside  of  the  can 
with  the  paint  brush  at  the  point  the 
leftover  paint  has  reached.  In  this  way 
I  know  at  a  glance  how  much  paint  I 
have  left,  and  what  color.  I  then  pour 
melted  wax  over  the  leftover  paint,  cov¬ 
ering  it  all  over  very  carefully  so  as 
to  stop  the  paint  from  hardening.  When 
I  need  it  again,  I  remove  the  wax  and 
the  paint  is  as  good  as  new.  —  Mrs. 
Antonine  Shepard,  R.D.  31,  Dudley, 
Mass. 
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Traveler’s  agree  that  the  Alaskan  cruise  on  the  calm  blue  waters  of  the  Inside 
Passage,  midst  spectacular  scenery,  is  the  last  word  in  pleasurable,  memorable 
vacation  travel. 


ALASKA — Summer  *7occi 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


one  whole  day  in  the  spectacular 
Gardner  Canal  where  snow-capped 
mountains  and  lofty  waterfalls  rival 
the  fjords  of  Norway.  Every  moment 
of  our  cruise  will  be  filled  with  inter¬ 
est  and  happiness  as  we  visit  this 
northern  wonderland,  with  its  souve¬ 
nirs  of  gold-digging  days  and  its  gor¬ 
geous  scenery,  vivid  flowers,  and  long, 
long  days  of  sunshine. 

On  our  way  back  across  the  conti¬ 
nent,  we’ll  stop  off  at  Glacier  National 
Park,  where  we’ll  have  two  days  at  the 
renowned  Glacier  Park  Hotel  and  Many 
Glacier  Hotel.  Sky-scraping  mountain 
peaks,  jewel  colored  lakes,  flower  bor¬ 
dered  wilderness  trails — all  these  we’ll 
see  as  we  motor  comfortably  over  the 
famous  Going -to -the -Sun  Highway 
through  the  heart  of  the  park.  There 
are  travelers  who  say  that  Glacier 
National  Park  surpasses  any  other 
scenery  in  North  America  and  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Swiss  Alps. 

Send  For  Itinerary 

This  brief  account  of  where  we  will 
go  does  not  begin  to  tell  you  the  won¬ 
ders  we  will  see  and  the  fun  we  will 
have.  Our  printed  itinerary  will  give 
you  all  the  details  —  a  day-to-day  ac¬ 
count  of  this  marvelous  trip,  as  well  as 
the  exact  cost  of  the  “all  expense” 
ticket  from  your  locality. 

The  price  is  very  reasonable,  for 
it  covers  everything — boat,  train,  and 
hotel  accommodations  of  the  best; 
three  delicious  meals  a  day;  expert  es¬ 
cort  service,  all  tips,  baggage  transfers 
and  sightseeing  trips.  Besides  upper 
and  lower  berth  accommodations  on 
trains,  we  will  also  have  bedrooms, 
drawing  rooms,  and  compartments  at  a 
somewhat  higher  cost;  also,  single 
rooms  in  hotels,  and  a  few  single  state¬ 
rooms. 

The  following  figures  give  the  cost 
per  person  of  the  “all  expense”  ticket 


from  various  points  of  departure  in 
New  York  State.  The  cost  in  each  case 
is  based  on  use  of  lower  berth  on  trains 
and  sharing  double  rooms  in  hotels  and 
minimum  priced  stateroom  on  our 
cruise  ship.  If  upper  berth  is  used,  the 
cost  would  be  about  $15.00  less: 


New  York  City  . $811.75 

Poughkeepsie  .  810.09 

Albany  .  796.84 

Utica  .  785.33 

Syracuse  .  778.87 

Rochester  .  764.60 

Buffalo  .  750.92 


If  you  have  ever  gone  on  one  of  our 
American  Agriculturist  tours  escor¬ 
ted  by  Verne  DeBell,  you  know  how 
delightful  and  perfectly  planned  they 
are.  If  this  is  your  first  one,  you  have 
the  trip  of  your  lifetime  ahead  of  you: 
a  carefree,  restful  vacation  filled  with 
lovely  surprises  and  good  times  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  nicest  folks  in  the  world. 
You’ll  have  absolutely  no  travel  wor¬ 
ries;  no  tickets  nor  luggage  to  carry,  no 
tips  to  pay,  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
every  moment  of  it. 

To  get  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  itin¬ 
erary,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  today  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  If  you  do  not  receive  the  itin¬ 
erary  shortly  after  March  1,  it  will  be 
because  we  have  not  yet  received  them 
from  our  printer. 

In  the  printed  itinerary  you  will  find 
a  reservation  blank.  Use  it  to  send  in 
your  reservation,  and  enclose  with  it  a 
deposit  of  $25  per  person.  All  deposits 
and  other  payments  will  be  returned  if 
you  have  to  cancel  your  reservation 
later. 

If  you  are  certain  now  that  you  want 
to  take  this  trip,  you  may  send  in  your 
reservation  at  once. 


E.  R.  EASTMAN 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy 
of  the  itinerary  of  your  Alaska  Summer  Tour,  August  3-27. 


Name - 

Address  - 

Please  print  name  and  address 
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SPRINKLERS  INCREASE  POTATO 

YIELD  TO  600  OIL  PER  ACRE 


Butler  County,  Pa.  William  Foertch, 
set  a  potato  growing  record  here  with 
the  aid  of  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  did  it  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Weather  throughout  the  area  was 
hot  and  dry  during  July  and  August 
of  1949.  Despite  this,  Foertch,  with 
the  aid  of  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion,  harvested  the  biggest  yield  in 
the  county’s  history — 660  bu.  per 
acre.  This  compared  with  the  state’s 
average  yield  of  200  bu.  per  acre. 

Foertch  pumped  water  from  a  creek 
to  his  14-acre  field  140  feet  above,  and 
distributed  it  through  lightweight,  6- 
inch  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe. 
During  August,  he  irrigated  three 
times,  applying  one  inch  of  water  at 
each  setting.  His  system,  purchased 
through  Beckeman  Engineering  Sales, 
Pittsburgh,  uses  a  “big  gun”  type  of 
sprinkler.  It  will  cover  over  three  acres 
from  one  spot  at  the  rate  of  400  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute.  It  takes  only  about 
one  hour  to  apply  one  inch  of  water. 
When  desirable,  liquid  fertilizer  also 
can  be  distributed  through  the  system. 


Irrigation  Adds  Extra  Grazing , 
Saves  Dairyman  $47.29  per  Day 

It  cost  an  eastern  dairyman  $54.60  per 
day  to  barn  feed  his  70-cow  herd  25  lbs. 
of  hay  and  8  lbs.  of  grain  per  animal. 
Now,  by  using  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  to  keep  pasture  grasses  growing  all 
season,  he  needs  to  spend  only  $7.31  per 
day  on  feed — 3  lbs.  of  grain  per  cow. 
Grazing  does  the  rest.  That  means  a  cash 
saving  of  $47.29  for  each  day  that  barn 
feeding  would  have  been  necessary. 
Figuring  annual  depreciation  and  interest 
on  his  sprinkler  equipment  at  $500.00,  it 
took  only  11  days  of  extra  pasture  to  pay 
for  his  investment. 


Tempered  Aluminum  Alloy  Fits 

Alcoa  Pipe  for  Rough  Service 


Although  it  weighs  only  J/3  as  much  as 
steel,  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 
has  plenty  of  strength  to  take  rough  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  field.  It’s  made  from  one  of 
Alcoa’s  most  durable  alloys — known  as 
63S-T6 — furnace-tempered  for  extra 
toughness.  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  needs  no 
paint  or  other  protective  coating. 


Fruit  growers  save  spraying  time  by 
using  portable  aluminum  pipelines  to 
deliver  water  to  convenient  orchard  loca¬ 
tions  for  preparing  sprays. 

*  *  * 


A  farm  loan  agency  says,  “All  the  sprinkler 
equipment  we  have  financed  for  24 
borrowers  is  proving  satisfactory.” 

*  *  * 


Military  needs  for  aluminum  come  first 
so  the  supply  of  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  is 

limited.  Place  your  orders  early. 

*  *  * 

“See  It  Now”  with  Edward  R.  Murrow 
brings  the  world  to  your  armchair  .  .  . 

CBS-TV  every  Sunday— 3:30  PM  EST. 
*  *  * 


Mail  coupon  below  for  free  copy  of  32- 
page  book  packed  full  of  useful  facts  on 
sprinkler  irrigation. 


Be  sure  you  gel  genuine 
Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe.  Look 
for  this  yellow  and  blue 
?  Alcoa  label. 


WORTH  WAITING  FOR! 

aluminum 

0  )/i\  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 
21  52B  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  ,  • 

r,«a».  send  m.  "Portable  Sprinkler  Pipeline,  to  Prod  • 

•  •  •  «.'»  •  *  **•  •** 

Name. . . 

Address  (or  RFD  No.)....;.- . . 

,  . State . . 

City  or  Town . 


(108)  14 
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INFLATIONS 


DAIRYMEN!!!  Now  yon  ca 
Bet  my  own,  special-design  IN¬ 
FLATIONS  to  fit  these  (and 
many  more)  shells;  SURGE, 
DELAVAL  MAGNETIC-SPEED¬ 
WAY,  RITEWAY,  SEARS,  PER¬ 
FECTION,  M  CCO  RMICK-DEER- 
ING.  DELAVAL  STERLING  or 
ECONOMY!  Try  my  new,  low-cos< 
special  MAES-DESIGNED  INFLA¬ 
TIONS  in  your  own  shell  —  for 
faster,  better,  cleaner  milking! 
Hurry.  Mail  Coupon.  (If  you  don’t 
milker  model  number,  send  us 
of  your  OLD  inflations,  with 
!) 

SURGE  OWNER  REPORTS: 

‘Your  new  inflations  for  SURGE 
shell  are  best  we  have  tried.  Send 
16  more!”  Wm.  B.  K.  Bassett  Moor- 

_ .land  Farms,  Pot- 

tersville,  N.  J 
LATER:  ‘‘Style 
“A”  used  on  our 
Star  Valley  herd 
LASTS  LONGER, 
WORKS  BETTER, 
COSTS  LESS  than 
any  other  inflation 
we’ve  used  with 
our  SURGE  units. 
Enclose  check  for 
12  more!” 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

CIRCULAR 


NOW!  INFORMATION  COUPON 

ROBERT  E.  MAES,  BEAR  CREEK  FARM, 
DEPT.  A -22,  MARSHALL,  MICHIGAN 

I  am  interested  in  Free  Facts  on: 

□  Complete  MAES  2-PIECE  TEAT  CUPS 

□  MAES-DESIGNED  INFLATIONS  only.. 

Rush  this  to  me  WITHOUT  ANY  OBLI¬ 
GATIONS  ON  MY  PART,  plus  details  of 
your  Guaranteed  Money- Back  30  Days 
Milking  Trial,  also  Proof  of  Success. 


Name 


Street  or  R.F.D.  No. 

City  ■  -  ■ 


,  State 


UP  TO 

25%  FASTER 

Cleans  50%  Quicker 
Sticks  On  Teats  Better 
— Any  Size  or  Shape ! 


Shells  Shown  at  Lower  Right 
are  Identified  Here: 

Surge;  2,  DeLaval  Magnetic  Speed¬ 
way:  3,  Rite- Way,  Sears.  Perfection; 
4.  McCormick-Deering;  5.  DeLaval 
Sterling  or  Economy. 


Send  today  for  FREE  Circular 
picturing  my  Patented,  2- piece 
Teat  Cup.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
READ  HOW  it  milks  up  to  25% 
faster  cleaner,  better,  with  less 
strippings.  SEE  WHY  it  sticks  on 
better  to  ANY  size  or  shape  teat 
SEE  HOW  it  takes  apart  and  assem¬ 
bles  in  an  INSTANT — cleans  at  least 
50%  guickcr.  The  inflation  is  just 
ONE  piece  and  cleaned  without  re¬ 
moval  from  tho  I -piece  dent-proof 
“lifetime”  shell.  Joints  are  air-tight 
insuring  tight  stretch.  So  simple,  so 
sanitary,  so  practical,  so  much 
BETTER  that  THOUSANDS  of 
dairv  farmers  Use  my/  cups  exclus¬ 
ively.  But  FIRST — every  one  of  those 
farmers  TRIED  my  cups  30  days  on 
his  OWN  MILKER  BEFORE  de¬ 
ciding  to  KEEP  them.  I  offer  you 
the  same  unusual  MONEY-BACK  30 
DAYS  MILKING  TRIAL.  But  I  ask 
you  first  to  find  out  all  the  facts. 
Do  not  send  money.  Just  send  the 
Coupon  below!  If  you  have  a  De- 
Lavai  (Style  B  especially  designed 
for  DeLaval),  McCormick-Deering, 
Sears  Empire,  Universal,  Conde, 
Hinman  Perfection,  Riteway,  or 
similar  standard  machine,  write  or 
send  coupon  NOW  for  complete  FREE 
details.  Please  state  name  of  ma¬ 
chine  you  use. 


CITRUS  PULP 

For  Hairy  Cows 

By  HAROLD  R.  BRUNDAGE 


|  IAIRYMEN  will  accept  a  new 
feed  only  if  it  meets  two  con¬ 
ditions.  It  must  be  economical, 
as  well  as  being  a  good  feed  for 
their  cows.  Citrus  pulp  is  not  exactly 
new  feed.  It  has  been  made  in  Florida 
since  1932,  but  only  in  the  past  four 
years  in  any  great  quantity.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  from  68,724  tons  in 
1944-45  to  over  150,000  tons  in  1950- 
51  made  possible  the  shipping  of  great¬ 
er  quantities  of  citrus  pulp  out-of-state 
so  that  it  is  now  known  by  dairymen  in 
almost  every  state  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

What  is  citrus  pulp? 

In  the  form  of  raw  pulp  composed 
of  the  skin,  interior  matter  (rag),  and 
seeds,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  waste 
product  of  the  citrus  juice  industry. 
First  the  operators  dumped  the  waste 
in  fields  and  streams.  The  State  Health 
Department  disapproved  the  practice, 
forcing  operators  of  juice  plants  to 
bury  the  raw  pulp,  or  to  disc  it  into  the 
soil.  Both  of  these  methods  were  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Feeding  Fresh  Pulp 

Many  ranchers  located  near  juice 
and  concentrate  plants  haul  the  raw 
pulp  to  their  pastures  and  dump  it  for 
their  cattle,  which  clean  up  a  load  of  it 
in  short  order.  This  evident  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  raw  pulp  was  probably  one 
reason  that  a  hint  of  the  value  of  cit¬ 
rus  wastes  as  a  feed  for  cattle  was  ex¬ 
pressed  as  far  back  as  1911  by  F.  Alex 
McDermott. 

Crude  experiments  at  drying  were 
carried  out  in  the  ’20s  by  the  Florida 
Experiment  Station.  Later  a  large 
quantity  of  grapefruit  peel  was  dried 
for  export  to  England.  Failure  of  the 
project  led  to  the  feeding  of  the  pulp 
to  a  dairy  herd  as  an  addition  to  their 
regular  ration.  Apparently  there  was 
such  a  marked  stimulation  of  milk 
production  that  the  owner  was  loud  in 
appreciation,  for  a  commercial  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  was  established  in  the 
early  ’30s. 

From  the  first  crude  drying  methods 
in  trays  over  steam  pipes,  were  de¬ 
veloped  the  systems  of  dehydration 
used  today.  First  the  pulp  is  pulver¬ 
ized  in  a  hammermill  and  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  lime  in  order  to  loosen  the 
bound  water  of  the  peel.  Then  it  is  run 
through  a  press  to  squeeze  out  most  of 
the  moisture,  thence  into  a  huge  re¬ 
volving  drum  where  either  flame  heat, 
or  steam  heat  dehydrates  it  to  an  8  or 
10%  moisture  content. 

In  dried  form  citrus  pulp  is  a  bulky, 
golden-brown  carbohydrate  concen¬ 
trate.  It  is  not  a  roughage  since  the 
fiber  content  of  14%  is  lower  than 
that  of  most  hays.  It  contains  6%  pro¬ 
tein,  3% -5%  fat,  and  is  a  good  source 
of  calcium,  although  low  in  phosphor¬ 
us.  It  contains  76%  T.D.N. 

Energy  and  Heat 

As  a  carbohydrate  concentrate  the 
benefit  of  such  a  feed  under  northern 
feeding  conditions  should  be  obvious, 
especially  when  it  is  used  in  addition  to 
or  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feeds. 
This  is  particularly  true  during  the 
cold  weather  period,  for  a  carbohy¬ 
drate  feed  will  supply  extra  energy  and 
heat,  helping  the  animal  to  better  tol¬ 
erate  such  weather.  Also,  the  protein 
and  the  fat  which  are  present  help  out 
in  the  milk  pail.  One  company  manu¬ 
facturing  citrus  pulp  goes  so  far  as  to 
add  citrus  molasses  to  the  raw  pulp 
material,  then  dehydrates  it.  The  pro¬ 
duct,  sweetened  citrus  pulp,  is  popular 
with  many  dairymen  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Ohio.  -  - 

How  much  pulp  can  a  dairyman  feed 
in  safety? 


Dr.  R.  B.  Becker,  dairyman  at  the 
Experiment  Station  in  Gainesville, 
Florida,  and  an  authority  on  the  feed¬ 
ing  values  of  pulp,  indicates  that  he 
believes  .8  of  a  pound  of  dried  citrus 
pulp  per  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight 
is  about  the  proper  amount  to  feed 
dairy  cows.  He  declares  that  most 
dairymen  tend  to  overfeed,  and  would 
rather  be  conservative  for  that  reason. 

Palataliility 

A  dairyman  should  not  expect  to 
dump  a  quantity  of  citrus  pulp  into  the 
manger  and  expect  a  cow  to  smack  her 
lips  and  wade  in  with  evident  relish. 
Cattle,  like  humans,  have  an  educated 
sense  of  taste.  Any  change  in  feed  will 
require  a  period  of  adjustment.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  with  citrus  pulp 
is  to  mix  a  small  quantity  of  it  with 
some  of  the  grain  supplement,  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  the  amount  each  day 
until  the  cattle  are  receiving  the  total 
amount.  The  grain  supplement  may 
then  be  fed  as  usual,  and  the  pulp 
given  as  a  bonus. 

Various  other  trials  revealed  the 
fact  that  citrus  pulp  is  a  good  feed  if 
properly  used.  It  should  be  fed  in  pro¬ 
per  amounts  together  with  a  good 
quality  green  hay  and  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement  of  some  kind.  It  was  found 
that  citrus  pulp  is  low  in  Vitamin  A 
and  in  phosphorus  but  they  can  be 
made  up  by  feeding  good  green  leafy 
roughages,  and  mineral  supplements. 

Mr.  Waldo  Sexton,  owner  of  150 
milking  cows,  has  fed  both  beet  pulp 
and  citrus  pulp.  His  barn  man,  Charles 
Miller,  who  has  charge  of  the  active 
care  of  the  animals,  said  that  they 
tried  both  thoroughly,  and  found  them 
to  be  about  the  same  in  results.  How¬ 
ever,  citrus  pulp  won  out  on  the  basis 
of  price. 

The  reason  that  citrus  pulp  can  be 
sold  at  a  low  cost  and  still  make  mon¬ 
ey  for  the  plant  operator  is  the  fact 
that  ordinarily  the  pulp  plant  is  ad¬ 
jacent  to,  or  a  part  of  the  operation 
of  a  concentrate  or  a  juice  plant.  If  it 
is  independent  of  either,  or  both,  pulp 
is  secured  on  a  basis  of  payment  for 
the  raw  material  according  to  the  price 
obtained  for  the  dried  product.  A  few 
pulp  plants  are  able  to  obtain  the  raw 
material  for  nothing,  the  concentrator 
and  juice  plant  being  only  too  glad  to 
be  rid  of  the  problem  of  disposal. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  one  reason  why 
dairymen  have  accepted  citrus  pulp  so 
readily  is  the  one  which  strikes  home 
most  forcibly — cost.  Whether  in  Flor¬ 
ida  or  in  New  York  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference — citrus  pulp  is  a  low  priced 
feed  on  the  basis  of  T.D.N.  per  100 
pounds. 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 

To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  care  of  injured  teats.  Dr. 
Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  are  a 
dependable  treatment  for  maintaining  full 
stream  milking  through  the  teat  canal  in 
cases  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab  Teats.  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions. 


Contain  Suifathiazole 

Dr.  Naylor's  Suifathiazole  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  act  as  an  internal  bandage  to  the  teat 
canal.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  teat  canal  lining  and 
promote  normal  relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by 
prolonged  antiseptic  contact  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE  . .  .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


Or  Naylors 

MEDICATE 

Teat  Dilators 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 


At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 


■A  H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  18,  N.Y. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

READING 

GLASS 


Covers  more  than  a  full  cob 
umn  in  newspaper  or  phone 
book.  New  rectangular-shape 
precision  lens — light  weight, 
easy  to  hold.  Choice  of  ebony, 
burgundy,  ivory.  At  your 
dealer,  or  direct  postpaid. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY 


r - 1 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  Optical  Co. 

555-14  Bausch  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 
j  Please  rush  my  B&L  Reading  Glass  in  color 
checked:  ebony,  burgundy,  ivory,  for  which  1 
enclose  $3.75. 

NAME _ | 

j  R.F.D.  or  STREET _ | 

CITY _ STATE _ .  I 

L _ s 


FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED,  MINERALIZED 

Sanitary  -  No  Work  -  No  Waste 

also  in  PLAIN,  ’  IODIZED,  SULPHURIZED 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY/ 


RELIEVES 

Farm-Animal 

DIARRHEA 


FLEX-O 

SCOU-R-ENE 


Astringent  and  antacid  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  non-infeefious  diarrhea  in 
livestock  and  poultry.  (Particularly 
recommended  for  young  calves) 

14  or.  can,  $1.00  at  your  dealer,  or  writs 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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Ed  Eran\ ' - " 

American  Farmer 


By  E.  L.  BOUTILIER 


NEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  has 
its  first  official  American 
Farmer.  He  is  Ed  Frank  of 
Lowell,  '  20-year-old  Future 
Farmer  of  America  and  a  steady  and 
sturdy  200-pound  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Ed  is  one  of  about  300  FFA  youths 
who  received  the  American  Farmer  de¬ 
gree  Oct.  8  at  the  National  FFA  Con¬ 
vention  in  Kansas  City.  One  of  seven 
youths  nominated  from  New  York 
State  for  the  oft-sought  but  seldom 
attained  degree,  Ed 
came  through  in  fine 
style,  fulfilling  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  his  older 
brother,  Don,  and  living 
up  to  the  expectations  of 
his  vocational  -  agricul¬ 
ture  teacher  and  fellow 
members  of  the  West¬ 
moreland  FFA  Chapter. 

Ed’s  story  is  one  of  in¬ 
dividual  achievement, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  first 
to  say  that  his  successes 
are  closely  related  to  the 
interest  and  guidance  of 
his  teacher  and  friend, 

Paul  Craner  of  the  West¬ 
moreland  Central  School, 
and  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Frank. 

Pride  in  Ed’s  recogni¬ 
tion  prompted  his  FFA 
chapter  (he  was  presi¬ 
dent  until  last  July)  to 
make  an  extra  effort  to 
assure  that  Ed  had  sup¬ 
port  -among  the  thou¬ 
sands  attending  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention.  Paul 
and  Mrs.  Craner  and  a  group  of  dele¬ 
gates  including  Howard  Dykstra  and 
Joseph  Redmond,  Westmoreland,  and 
Ernest  Smith,  Bartlett,  motored  to 
Kansas  City  with  Ed. 


ship.  Asked  when  he  received  the  Em¬ 
pire  degree,  Ed  said: 

"In  1950,  but  you  better  not  make 
much  of  that.  Our  Westmoreland  chap¬ 
ter  has  had  six  Empire  farmers  in 
three  years — Michael  Hayduk,  Walter 
Cook,  John  O’Dell,  Howard  Dykstra 
and  Brother  Don.  Any  one  of  them 
might  have  made  ‘American.’  I  was 
lucky.  With  the  help  of  Dad  and 
Brother  Don,  I  could  find  the  time." 


Ed  will  never  forget  the  presentation  at 
the  huge  FFA  Convention  in  Kansas  City 
but,  in  the  way  of  a  busy  farmer  on  a 
progressive  farm,  he  didn't  take  long  to 
get  "back  in  the  harness." 


Dad  Frank  and  Brother  Don  kept 
things  humming  on  the  354-acre  farm 
which  the  three  Franks  work  on  a  part¬ 
nership  basis.  Their  extra  efforts  made 
Ed’s  personal  appearance  possible. 

Here’s  a  casual  glance  at  the  major 
features  of  Ed’s  record: 


—  A. A.  — 

GETTING  STARTED 

I  believe  it  was  your  paper  which 
spoke  of  the  large  amount  of  capital 
necessaiy  to  start  farming.  I  think  it 
all  depends  on  whether  one  is  willing 
to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 


Where  the  minimum  standards  for 
American  Farmer  require  an  agricul¬ 
tural  investment  of  at  least  $500,  Ed’s 
record  reads  $11,000.  In  the  section 
that  requires  at  least  36  months  FFA 
membership,  Ed  has  answered  "five 
years." 

An  American  Farmer  must  have  car¬ 
ried  on  a  complete  supervised  farming 
program  for  at  least  a  year.  Ed  has 
been  a  partner  of  his  father  and 
brother  since  graduation  from  West¬ 
moreland  High  School  in  June  1950. 

Is  the  Frank  operation  a  complete 
one?  It  consists  of  145  acres  on  the 
home  farm  and  209  acres  rented  from 
George  Jones,  a  neighbor.  The  Franks 
raise  feed  for  55  Holstein  cows  as  fol¬ 
lows:  oats,  80  acres;  corn,  20  acres; 
and  hay,  75  acres. 

Ed  finished  his  term  as  FFA  Chapter 
president  on  July  16,  1951.  Previously, 
he  had  served  as  follows:  1949,  vice 
president;  1948,  secretary;  and  1947, 
treasurer.  He  won  “Green  Hand”  in 
1947  and  the  Young  Farmer’s  degree 
in  1948.  In  1949,  Ed  was  Chapter  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  National  Convention  in 
Kansas  City. 

His  other  interests  include  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Westmoreland  Grange,  the 
Young  Cooperators  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  the  Oneida  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club.  Ed  is  an  experienced  and 
continually  progressing  young  farmer. 
Better  yet,  he  exemplifies  the  FFA  in¬ 
terest  in  capable  but  humble  leader¬ 


We  started  four  years  ago  with  $500 
and  our  furniture,  two  days  after  our 
marriage.  My  husband  works  in  town 
— granite  stone  cutter  by  trade — and 
on  the  farm  we  work  together.  In  this 
time  we  have  acquired  about  $3,000  in 
equipment,  have  22  head  of  cattle  (7 
cows — 5  bred  heifers  and  10  calves). 
We  have  paid  over  half  our  mortgage, 
and,  last  but  far  from  least  in  a  great¬ 
er  accounting,  we  have  two  lively 
children. 

We’re  happy,  and  we  know  that  one 
doesn’t  need  all  the  modern  conveni¬ 
ences  to  start  with.  If  we  get  them  too 
soon  we  will  have  nothing  left  to  work 
for. — Mrs.  W.  G.  R.,  North  field,  Vt. 

Editor’s  Note  —  Mrs.  R’s  comments 
about  getting  started  in  farming  are 
very  interesting.  What  we  had  in  mind 
was  getting  started  in  fulltime  farm¬ 
ing  without  an  outside  job.  But  an  out¬ 
side  job  is  very  frequently  used  as  a 
help  in  getting  started  in  farming;  in 
fact,  it  may  be  one  of  the  best  ways. 

The  handicap  of  starting  fulltime 
farming  on  a  small  scale  is  that  the 
farm  may  be  too  small  and  tools  too 
few  to  produce  efficiently. 

There  is  another  question  of  course 
— whether  or  not  Mr.  R.  plans  in  time 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  farming 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  farm  is  large 
enough  to  give  the  family  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  standard  of  living  without  any  in¬ 
come  from  the  outside. 
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Nobody  here  but  us  nematodes!* 

;  .  but  that  means  plenty  of  trouble.  These  tiny  pests, 
present  in  most  soils,  cause  root  knots  that  block  the 
plant’s  food  line.  Result:  low  yields! 

Hardy  Johnson,  North  Carolina  grower,  says,  “I 
figure  the  $34.00  I  paid  for  D-D  per  acre  brought  me 
an  additional  $411.17;  or  to  figure  further,  I  spent 
$1.00  on  D-D  and  got  $12.00  in  return!” 

Use  the  best  ...  it  costs  you  less.  Plan  a  pre¬ 
planting  D-D*  program  now  and  enjoy  the  profits 
Hardy  Johnson  is  getting.  Don’t  take  chances  .  .  „ 
treat  your  soil  with  genuine  D-D,  made  only  by  Shell 
Chemical  Corporation.  Write  for  literature  or  see  your 
local  dealer  as  soon  as  you  can. 

D-D 


*D-D,  a  soil  fumigant. 
Trade  Mark  Reg. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  C0RP0RATI0H 

CHEMICAL  PARTNER  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

EASTERN  DIVISION:  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36 
WESTERN  DIVISION:  IOO  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  6 

Los  Angeles  •  Houston  •  St.  Louis  •  Chicago 

Cleveland  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Newark  •  Atlanta 


T" 

Yt 


find  out  for  yourself  why  more  and  more  dairymen  breecE 
more  and  more  of  their  herds  to  NYABC  Sires.  In  New 
York  and  Western  Vermont,  see  your  inseminator  or  write: 


NY  A  Q  P 

ew  I  ork  ^B%rtificial  ■■Free  dors’  W#< 


oopcrativei 


Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Floyd  Treat,  R4,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  f  *  SEED 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SliES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con 
struction.  Has  special  hitch  No  dog  agi¬ 
tator  Instantshut-oft  Precision flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in 48  states  Absolu te  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESB0R0  2B.  N.  J. 
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GET  FASTER  CUTTING  LONGER  with  a 


Chain  Saar 


Less 

Down  Time 
Than  Any 
Other  Saw 
- 

More  Power  Per 
Pound  Than  Any 
Other  Saw 


There  are  two  big  plus  factors  in  favor  of  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw.  First,  it’s  the 
only  saw  weighing  as  little  as  27  pounds  that  has  a  4  horsepower  engine.  And 
second,  field  tests  under  severe  operating  conditions  have  clearly  shown  that  a 
Homelite  needs  less  down  time  for  maintenance  or  sharpening  than  any  other  saw. 

Put  these  factors  together  and  you  get  everything  you  want  in  a  saw  .  .  .  easier 
handling,  faster  cutting  and  lower  maintenance  cost.  Built  and  backed  by  Homelite, 
manufacturers  of  more  than  300,000  gasoline  engine  driven  units,  this  saw  will 
perform  easily  and  perfectly  on  every  type  of  Cut.  Try  it  once  and  you’ll  use  it 
always.  Send  for  complete  information. 


For 


t 


111*1 


Complete 

Information 

Send 

Coupon 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

4002  Riverdale  Ave.,  Po'rt  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906. 

O  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 


Today 

Dealer  Inquiries 

Address 

Town 

_ County 

State  ...... 

.  also  Invited 

•f 


EDWARD  F. DIBBLE  SE  EDGROWER- HoneoyeFalk-NY 


1952  Catalog  and  Price  List  covers  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  our  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes. 
Write  today  for  free  copy. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  outstanding  varieties  of  hardy 
northern-bred  SEED  OATS.  All  “climate- 
conditioned”  for  northeastern  farms. 


Mohawk,  Goldwin,  Heavyweight,  Clinton 
and  Advance  (taller,  more  straw,  than 
Mohawk) .  All  ceresan  treated,  disease 
resistant,  hardy. 


SEED 

OATS 


North  Star  —  Best  Early 

Hybrid  Sweet  Cora 


—HARRIS  SHEDS — 

Hitch  Your  Wagon  To  A  Star — 

But  Be  Sure  It's  NORTH  STAR 

Exclusive  with  Harris,  North  Star  has  proved  to  be  a  money-maker  wher¬ 
ever  it  has  been  planted.  It’s  early  (67  days  from  planting  to  picking),  lias 
excellent  quality,  attractive  appearance  and  produces  abundant  yields.  The 
vigorous  seed  may  be  planted  ih  cold  soil;  the  husky  plants  stand  up  well 
under  adverse  growing  conditions.  If  you  haven’t  planted  North  Star,  give  it 
a  trial  this  year. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

30  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

- 19  52  CATALOG  now  Aeachj - 


Last  spring,  these  tulips  made  a  fine  show  next  to  the  driveway.  Altogether  there 
were  were  seven  groups  or  clumps  with  6  bulbs  of  the  same  color  in  each  group. 
Later  the  area  was  filled  in  with  annuals.  The  ragged  appearance  of  the  leaves 
after  blooming  is  over  can  be  lessened  by  rolling  the  leaves  into  a  ball  close  to 
the  ground.  The  same  procedure  can  be  followed  with  daffodils. 


wma  T  HAS  been  my  experience  that 

f  trees  and  shrubs  can  handle  a 
lot  of  5-10-5  fertilizer  with 
benefit  to  themselves  and  with 
pleasure  to  me.  It’s  far  more  fun  to 
grow  vigorous,  healthy  plants  than  it 
is  scrawny,  sickly  ones. 

I  don’t  mean  to  inter  that  fertilizer 
will  keep  insects  and  diseases  at  bay. 
You  will  still  need  to  dust  or  spray  but 
I  do  think  that  a  vigorous  tree  or  shrub 
will  recover  from  any  attack  better 
than  one  that  isn’t  vigorous. 

My  first  experience  was  with  an  ever¬ 
green  hedge.  The  bushes  looked  thin 
and  brown  and  I  didn’t  know  what  to 
do.  I  asked  a  friend  who  knew  more 
about  the  problem  than  I  did,  and  he 
proposed  the  use  of  fertilizer.  The 
bushes  were  about  chest  high  and  I 
spread  three  or  four  double  handsful 
of  5-10-5  under  each  one.  It  took  some 
time  but  gradually  they  began  to  look 
better. 

A  year  ago  in  the  spring,  a  sweet 
cherry  tree  set  a  tremendous  crop  of 
fruit  but  relatively  few  leaves.  A  scar 
developed  on  the  side  of  the  trunk 
which  I  diagnosed  as  winter  injury. 
Wishing  to  save  the  tree  if  possible,  I 
thinned  about  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit, 
then  drove  eight  or  ten  holes  about 
eight  inches  deep,  covering  the  area 
shaded  by  the  top.  Into  each  hole  I  put 
a  handful  of  fertilizer  and  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  wore  on  the  tree’s  appearance 
gradually  improved. 


After  the  seed  is  in,  cover  the  flat 
with  paper  or  with  a  pane  of  glass  to 
retain  the  moisture.  Then  put  the  flats 
in  a  hotbed  or  in  a  window  and  be  pa¬ 
tient.  You  will  need  to  transplant  them 
to  other  flats  or  to  a  permanent  spot 
in  the  garden  before  they  get  too 
crowded.  Good  perennials  to  start  with 
include  delphiniums,  coreopsis,  lupines 
and  chrysanthemums. 

Sweet  William  and  digitalis  are  bi¬ 
ennials  that  are  easy  to  grow. 

Last  year  I  grew  dahlias  from  seed 
for  the  first  time.  Treated  as  annuals 
they  make  excellent  plants  to  fill  bare 
spots  in  the  perennial  garden. 

Early  Vegetables 

The  “Decoration  Day”  garden  will 
grow  plenty  of  food  before  snow  flies, 
but  why  waste  all  the  .spring?  I  like  to 
have  peas  in  the  ground  before  April 
first  and  onions,  carrots,  radishes,  beets 
and  lettuce  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  fitted.  If  you  have  a  hotbed  and 
can  spare  the  space  from  that  needed 
for  flowers,  you  can  grow  radishes  and 
lettuce  there. 

If  you  have  questions  about  back¬ 
yard  gardening,  we  will  gladly  try  to 
answer  them.  Also  if  you  have  had  ex¬ 
periences  you  think  would  be  helpful  to 
others,  send  them  along.  Just  address 
Backyard  Gardener,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Can  you  give  us  brief  directions  for 
pruning  blueberries? 


In  the  middle  of  the  summer  a  peach 
tree  began  to  displease  me.  No  borers 
were  found  and  it  was  too  late  for 
heavy  fertilization  because  the  new 
growth  would  have  been  immature  in 
the  fall  and  subject  to  winter  killing. 
Early  this  spring,  it  will  get  the  same 
treatment  the  cherry  tree  got  a  year 
ago.  Even  though  trees  are  healthy,  a 
spring -application  of  a  complete  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  a  nitrogen  carrier  is  good. 

Perennial  Plants 

You  can  buy  plants — annuals,  bien¬ 
nials  or  perennials — but  it’s  more  fun  to 
grow  them.  A  hotbed  helps  but  they 
can  be  started  in  the  house. 

Most  perennials  are  very  slow  to 
germinate.  Quick  growing  weeds  can 
choke  them,  lack  of  moisture  can  kill 
them,  or  you  can  decide  they  aren’t 
growing  and  dump  them  when  another 
week  might  get  results.  To  control 
weeds  and  diseases  you  can  heat  in  the 
oven  the  soil  in  which  you  plan  to  grow 
the  plants. 


In  the  spring  about  one-half  of  the 
fruiting  wood  is  usually  removed, 
otherwise  you  are  likely  to  get  a  big 
crop  of  small  berries  and  there  will  be 
too  few  new  shoots  for  next  year’s 
crop. 

Take  out  weak  branches;  take  out 
some  of  the  main  branches;  one  rule  is 
to  leave  one  for  each  year  the  plant  has 
been  set,  and  then  to  thin  out  the  fruit¬ 
ing  wood  that  is  left.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  shoots  that  are  less  than  3  inches 
long  are  not  much  good. 

Is  it  necessary  to  use  or  throw  away  all 
frozen  foods  if  they  become  thawed? 

Fruit,  if  it  can  be  refrozen  quickly, 
is  safe  because  it  is  acid.  It  is  general¬ 
ly  recommended  that  cooked  dishes, 
such  as  stews  and  chicken  g-la-king, 
be  discarded,  that  meat  can  be  refroz¬ 
en  if  it  doesn’t  get  warmer  than  50  de¬ 
grees,  and  fish  if  it  doesn’t  get  warmer 
than  45  degrees,  also  vegetables  if  they 
do  not  get  over  50  degrees  and  if  there 
is  no  off  odor. 
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G  \Y  SUMMIT,  MO.  A  picture 
st  y  is  mighty  hard  to  beat.  That’s 
vl  this  month  I’d  like  to  show 
loi  the  growth  of  one  of  our  Grade 
F  ;tein  heifers. 


I  le’s  a  little  heavier  than  the 
gv  age  at  the  F arm,  but  her  record 
fe  good  indication  of  what  good 
tr  tagement  and  good  feeding 
ma\  do. 


Ve  breed  by  weight  at  the  farm. 
Vi  n  she  was  only  13  months  old, 
his  fine  young  heifer  weighed  750 
bs.  and  was  ready  for  breeding. 


p alf  No.  1173  weighed  112  lbs.  at 
birth,  390  lbs.  at  4  months — fully 
1 40  lbs.  more  than  U.  S.  average 
io' stein  heifers  of  the  same  age. 


W  /  n  she  calved  at  23  months,"  11 73 ” 
ivt  hed  1,285  lbs.  and,  like  most 
Po  na  Farm  heifers ,  was  bigger  than 
'Ho  teins  are  at  28  to  30  mos.  old. 


her  first  lactation,  "1173"  pro- 
do  ed  443.33  lbs.  butterfat  and 
1Z  635.6  lbs.  of  milk.  Except  for  la- 
,  this  repaid  her  full  growing  cost. 


Ex-city  girls 
make  success  of 
poultry  business 

Greenwich  poultrywomen 
prove  big  town  background 
is  no  handicap 

GREENWICH,  N.  Y. — A  few  years 
ago  Barbara  Probst,  a  native  of 
Pittsburgh,  had  graduated  from 
Philadelphia’s  Ogontz  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  studied  journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  U.,  and  was  firmly  established 
as  a  copywriter  in  a  New  York 
City  ad  agency.  But  Barbara  still 
had  not  realized  her  childhood  am¬ 
bition  to  own  a  farm. 

Barbara  says,  "I’ve  wanted  to 
own  a  farm  since  I  was  thirteen. 
Through  the  years  I  told  myself 
money  I  saved  would  some  day  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  While  on 
vacation  here  six  years  ago,  the 
urge  to  own  land  in  this  beautiful 
country  caused  me  to  change  my 
entire  way  of  life.  I  fell  for  Far 
Away  Hill  Farm  with  its  hundred- 
year-old  house,  and  laid  my  sav¬ 
ings  on  the  line. 

"The  poultry  business  was  in  the 
back  of  my  mind,  but  I  wanted  to 
be  sure.  As  a  first  step  I  bought  six 
hens,  just  to  see  if  I  could  get  along 
with  ’em.  For  a  year  I  watched 
those  hens  and  they  watched  me. 
By  then  I  knew  a  lot  about  poultry 
.  .  .  knew  I  liked  working  with 
chickens.” 

Three  years  ago  Barbara  was 
joined  by  Margaret  (Peggy)  Laugh- 
ner,  who  is  partner  in  the  poultry 
operation.  Like  Barbara,  Peggy 
certainly  was  not  trained  for  the 
poultry  business.  A  native  of  Flori¬ 
da,  she  is  a  graduate  of  William 
and  Mary  College. 

During  the  war  she  worked  in  a 
food  control  agency  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Later  she  was  employed 
as  a  steel  expediter  for  a  New  York 
City  firm.  When  that  firm  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  West  Coast,  Peggy 
visited  Barbara  to  think  it  over. 
She  wasn’t  too  sure  she  wanted  to 
leave  New  York. 

What  happened?  During  her  visit 
she,  too,  turned  her  back  on  the 
bustle  and  glamor  of  the  city  in 
favor  of  the  independent  life  of  a 
poultry  raiser.  Peggy  says,  "I  don’t 
know  what  our  colleges  think  of  the 
decision  Barbara  and  I  made,  but 
I’ll  bet  none  of  our  classmates  are 
enjoying  their  life  and  work  any 
more  than  we  are.” 

Barbara  and  Peggy  now  have 
1,000  layers,  plus  pullets  growing 


Barbara  Probst  (left)  and  Peggy  Laughner  pause  in  the  job  of  gathering  eggs 
from  their  high-producing  flock  to  give  the  photographer  a  friendly  smile. 


for  replacements.  They  have  been 
selling  eggs  commercially  for  three 
years.  "We  store  our  eggs  in  the 
basement  where  the  temperature 
stays  at  55°, ”  says  Barbara.  "We 
grade  and  candle  our  own  eggs,  and 
every  egg  we  sell  is  spotlessly 
clean.” 

"Our  customers  must  like  ’em,” 
Peggy  adds,  "since  we  sell  out 
every  time  we  go  on  our  weekly 
route.  We  have  about  100  regular 
customers.” 

Barbara  says,  "We  don’t  fool 
with  our  crossbred  hens.  If  they 
don’t  get  in  there  and  pitch,  off 
with  their  heads!”  This  close  cull¬ 
ing  plays  a  big  part  in  high  egg 
production  they  get.  The  girls  re¬ 
port  that  pullets  lay  early,  reach 
50%  production  by  six  months. 
Hens  were  laying  at  the  rate  of  75  % 
when  I  visited  the  farm  in  August. 

The  2-story  30'  x  46'  laying  house 
is  converted  from  a  dairy  barn. 
Barbara  says,  "I  tore  out  the  stan¬ 
chions  myself,  and  put  in  some  of 
the  flooring  before  I  had  to  give  up 
and  hire  carpenters.  We  eliminate 
equipment  that’s  hard  for  us  to 
move.  That’s  why  we  have  no 


roosts.  We  use  community  nests 
and  the  deep  litter  system. 

"We  don’t  need  any  extra  heat 
in  winter.  Three  sides  of  the  barn 
have  double  walls,  and  all  walls  are 
lined  with  slater’s  felt.  We  have 
running  water  now,  and  automatic 
fountains.  Lights  give  layers  a  13 
to  14  hour  day.” 

The  girls  run  4  batches  of  chicks 
a  year,  rarely  lose  more  than  the 
extra  chicks.  Pullets  grow  on 
range  when  weather  permits.  They 
believe  it  pays  to  buy  quality  chicks 
and  to  carefully  follow  a  sanitation 
program.  They  have  had  no  disease 
outbreaks.  The  Purina  program  of 
feeding  is  followed. 

As  I  visited  with  Barbara  and 
Peggy  in  their  interesting,  attrac¬ 
tively-furnished  living  room,  I 
asked  if  they  were  not  afraid  to  live 
in  such  a  lonely  spot.  They  showed 
me  a  conveniently-placed  rifle. 
Barbara  said,  "It’s  loaded  and  folks 
know  we  know  how  to  use  it.” 

"And  we’re  willing  to  use  it,  too,” 
Peggy  added,  "since  we’ve  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  do  so  once  or  twice.” 

—-Bill  Sims 
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That  is  the  first  question  you 
should  ask  yourself  before  placing 
your  order  for  chicks.  A  good 
breeder  today  can  sell  you  chicks 
with  the  bred-in  ability  to  lay  at 
least  20  eggs  more  than  average 
birds.  Outstanding  strains  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  laying  40  to  60  eggs  more 
than  average.  It’s  just  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  chicks  bred  to  lay  extra 
eggs  that  will  bring  you  50c  or 
more,  when  the  extra  cost  per  chick 
is  only  a  few  pennies. 

Your  own  Purina  dealer  is  a 
good  man  to  rely  on  for  well-bred 
chicks.  He  is  quality  minded.  He 
stakes  his  reputation  on  the  results 
of  his  customers.  Why  not  talk  it 
over  with  him  before  you  buy? 

The  diagram  in  the  next  column 
shows  you  why  Purina  dealers  are 
able  to  supply  high-production 
chicks.  The  hens  that  supply  their 
hatcheries  are  well-bred.  Many  lay 
over  200  eggs  a  year.  But  let’s  take 
180  to  be  conservative.  These  hens 
are  mated  with  cockerels  from  even 
higher-producing  strains  say  250 
eggs.  Chicks  from  this  mating  will 
be  able  to  lay  more  than  their  moth¬ 
ers.  In  this  case  the  ability  proba¬ 
bly  would  run  to  200  eggs  or  more. 


Disease  control  in  flocks  and  the 
hatchery  also  help  your  Purina 
dealer  to  supply  healthy  ch  cks 
that  will  live  and  grow. 


How  many  eggs  do  you  want  from 

Your  Pullets  Next  Fall? 


Cliff  Perdew,  manager  of  the  Purina  Research  Farm's  dairy  unit, 
measures  this  heifer  for  breeding  with  a  handy  weight  tape. 


Breeding  by  weight 
helps  save  about 
four  months’  feed 

Hundreds  of  tests  at  the  Purina 
Research  Farm,  Gray  Summit, 
Mo.,  have  proved  that  weight  is  a 
better  indicator  than  age  as  to 
when  heifers  should  be  bred. 

Naturally  heifers  must  have  the 
frame  and  weight  to  carry  calves. 
At  the  Research  Farm,  Holsteins 
are  bred  at  750  lbs.;  Jerseys  at  500 
lbs.  Holsteins  will  reach  this  weight 
by  15  months  Jerseys  by  12  on 
a  good  growing  program. 

When  they  are  bred  at  these 
ages  it  means  they  calve  by  2  years 
of  age,  which  is  fully  4  to  6  months 
ahead  of  most  heifers.  This  saves 
almost  6  months  of  unprofitable 
feeding  and  care  before  the  heifer 
comes  into  production. 


A  little  Purina  D  &  F  Chow  each 
day  plus  good  quality  roughage, 
with  the  Purina  Program,  will 
grow  Holstein  heifers  averaging 
1,200  lbs.  at  24  months  of  age. 


Most  heifers  won't  weigh  this  much 
when  they  calve  at  28  to  30  months. 
This  all  adds  up  to  three  things: 

(1)  Heifers  can  be  bred  earlier. 

(2)  Bigger  heifers  make  more  milk. 

(3)  More  money  for  the  dairyman. 
Holstein  heifers  at  the  Farm  aver¬ 
age  over  400  lbs.  fat  and  10,000  lbs. 
of  milk  in  their  first,  lactations. 

By  early  calving  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  these  heifers  are  paying 
back  all  their  growing  feed  cost  and 
start  to  make  a  profit  by  3  years 
of  age. 

If  you’d  like  a  handy  weight 
tape,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send 
20  cents  in  coin.  The  Purina  Dairy 
Book  is  yours  free. 


r - - - — - - “ - - - * 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
Checkerboard  Square,  Department  E 
St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 

Please  send  free  48-page  Purina  Dairy  Book  (D3200).  I  also 
enclose  20  cents  in  coin  for  one  of  your  handy  weight  tapes. 

Name 

Address 

City  State 

( This  offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  A.) 
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HI  THERE!  I 
I’M  BEAU  TEN  A  1 


I’m  staying  at  most  of  ti  e 
Purina  dealer  stores  listed 
in  this  Checkerboard  News 
insert. 

Right  now  I’m  eating  Pu  - 
ina  Calf  Startena,  and  if  you 
come  by  to  see  me,  I’ll  shov 
you  how  Calf  Startena  helps 
develop  big  frames  and  makes 
big,  rugged  calves. 

Just  take  a  look  at  me  and 
my  record  and  you’ll  knov 
Calf  Startena  grows  calves 
bigger,  better,  and  cheaper 
than  milk,  grain,  or  milking 
ration. 

So  please  come  in  and  se  e 
mesoon.  I’ll  belookingforyo  i. 
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Then  should 
start  feedin' 
at  eggs? 


by  DON  MUSSER, 

/  tiger,  Purina  Poultry  Chows 


V  aile  accompanying  a  group  of 
f(  ks  on  a  farm  poultry  tour  last 
fall,  I  accidentally  picked  up  a  gem 
of  information. 

On  the  farm  we  were  visiting 
there  were  1,000  February  17, 
hatched,  heavy-breed  pullets.  Our 
host  pointed  to  his  egg  records 
w  aich  showed  that  September  pro¬ 
duction  had  averaged  approx¬ 
imately  75%.  The  day  before 
(Oct.  1)  he  had  gathered  834  eggs. 

At  this  point  a  lady  in  the  visit¬ 
ing  group  spoke  up  and  said:  "I’d 
like  to  know  when  you  start  feeding 
your  birds  for  eggs?  I’ve  got  about 
the  same  number  of  pullets  you 
have.  Mine  were  hatched  early,  too. 
I’m  feeding  the  same  brand  of  lay¬ 
ing  mash  you  feed,  but  I  have  not 
picked  up  as  many  as  400  eggs 
any  day  yet.” 

The  answer  given  to  this  question 
by  our  host  was  the  gem  I  refer  to, 
when  he  said:  "Lady,  I  start  feed¬ 
ing  for  eggs  the  minute  my  chicks 
come  from  the  incubator.  Day  by 
day,  everything  I  do  is  planned  to 
i  dp  these  pullets  lay.  Their  range, 
the  way  they  are  sheltered,  their 
water,  their  feed,  everything.  It 
takes  time,  and  it  takes  work,  but 
here  is  the  proof.  Do  you  think 
it  pays?” 


FARM 

HANDIES 


USE  HEAT  LAMPS 
OR  CHICK  BROODING 

dome  folks  are  finding  heat  lamp 
brooding  easy  and  inexpensive. 
Chicks  seem  to  like  the  lamps,  too, 
or  they  can  move  in  and  out  of 
the  warm  areas  easily,  and  "cool 
room”  brooding  helps  them  grow 
and  feather  out  fast. 

Most  Purina  dealers  have  heat 
lamp  displays  in  their  stores  and 
are  now  selling  Syl  vania  heat  lamps. 


YOU  GET  ’EM 
AS  DAY  OLD 
CHICKS... 


...but  there’s  no 
payday  for  you 
until  they  start 
to  lay 


U.S.  AVERAGE  FARM  EGG  PRICES  I94G-I9SI 
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Every  year  right  at  the  time 
poultry  raisers  should  be  start¬ 
ing  chicks  for  fall  layers  eggs  are 
always  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  takes 
nerve  to  buy  chicks  and  buck  a 
market  that  appears  to  be  falling 
apart. 

But,  take  a  long  look  at  the 
accompanying  egg  price  chart.  Re¬ 
member,  the  chicks  you  buy  will 
need  5  to  6  months  to  get  ready. 
By  mid-July  the  demand  for  qual¬ 
ity  fresh  eggs  will  send  prices 
zooming.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
chart  shows  has  happened  each 
year  in  the  past. 

Eggs  sold  in  September,  October, 
November  and  December  over  the 
last  5  years  have  brought  their 
producers  an  average  of  at  least 
10  cents  per  dozen  more  than  eggs 
of  similar  quality  produced  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  February,  March  and  April. 

These  are  facts  we  can’t  afford  to 
ignore.  They  simply  mean  any  flock 
used  for  producing  market  eggs 
must  lay  well  in  the  fall,  or  it  can’t 
be  as  profitable  as  other  flocks 
that  do. 

There  are  four  steps  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  other  poultrymen  follow  to¬ 
ward  getting  top  profits  from  their 
flocks: 

First:  Make  sure  the  chicks  are 
bred  for  good  egg  performance. 


Second:  Get  chicks  early.  Well- 
bred,  well-grown  pullets  should  lay 
a  few  eggs  by  5  months,  but  don’t 
expect  too  many  normal  market 
eggs  before  the  sixth  month. 

Third:  Where  possible  pullets  are 
given  clean  range  and  lots  of  room. 
Help  your  pullets  develop  as 
healthy,  thrifty  birds  by  giving 
them  a  comfortable  place  to  sleep. 

Fourth:  Feed  to  help  them  make 
the  most  of  their  breeding.  Folks 
who  fed  Purina  Startena  and  Grow¬ 
ing  Chows  with  Formula  1028  were 
general  in  reporting  the  best  pullets 
they  had  ever  grown.  Most  prefer 
Cheeker-Ett  form,  but  Mash  is 
available  also.  Try  this  year  to 
grow  the  best  pullets  you  have  ever 
grown.  Grow  them  the  Purina  way 
with  Formula  1028. 
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"NEW  LIGHT”  on  Chick  Brooding 

Many  Purina  dealers  listed  here  have  a  special  chick  brooding 
display  in  their  stores  to  show  you  how  easy  and  convenient  new 
infra-red  heat  lamp  brooding  can  be.  Find  your  Purina  dealer  here 

and  ask  about  his  heat  lamp  display. 

STOP  at  the  Store  with  the  Checkerboard 
Sign  for  Purina  Chick  Startena  and  Chick 
Sanitation  Needs. 


NEW  YORK 

ADDISON,  Moore's  Mill 
AKRON,  Grovers  Feed  &  Farm  Supply 
ALFRED  STATION,  Judson  Slearn 
AMENIA,  Willson  8  Eaton  Co. 

ANGOLA,  Farmers  Feed  Store 
ARGYLE,  Argyle  Hardware 
ATTICA,  Godfrey  Milling 
ALBURN,  Check-R-Board 
AVOCA,  Albert  Hubbard 

BALDWIN  PLACE,  Barlow  8  Young 
BALDWINSVILLE,  Mercer  Milling  Co, 
BATAVIA,  Farm  Supply  Store 
BATH,  E.  H.  Dudley 
BAY  SHORE,  Bay  Shore  Feed  Co. 

BELLMORE,  L.  I.,  Bellmore  Feed  Co. 

BERLIN,  J.  T.  Ames 
BINGHAMTON,  Check-R-Board 
BOONVILLE,  Check-R-Board 
BRAINARD,  J.  T.  Ames 
BREWSTER,  Brewster  Farm  Supply  Co. 
BROCKPORT,  Win.  H.  Archer 
BROOKLYN,  Andrew  Goetz  8  Sons,  Inc. 
BUFFALO,  Bailey  Feed  Store 
BUFFALO,  Howard  Baldauf 
BUFFALO,  Schwegler  Hatchery 
BUFFALO,  Frank  Sturm  8  Son 
BUFFALO.  Frank  E.  Thomas 
BULLVILLE,  Weld-Cox  Supply  Co. 

CADYVILLE,  Dock  8  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 
CALLICOON,  Werlau’s  Feed  8  Farm  Supply 
CARTHAGE,  Ambrose  Gormley  8  Co.,  Inc. 
CASTLETON,  Schodack  Valley  Mills 
CAZENOVIA,  Cazenovia  Feed  8  Farm  Supply 
CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  Steiner's  Cl., 

Feed  8  Lumber  Co. 

CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  Village  Feed  Store 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Community  Feed  Store 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Goettel’s  Control  Sq.  Sup. 
CHAFFEE,  Limburg's  Mill 
CHAZY,  Dock  8  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

CLINTON  CORNERS,  Clinton  Corners  Supply 
CLYDE,  A.  R.  Ketchum 
COBLESKILL,  Check-R-Board 
COLD  SPRING,  Herbert  Sara 
COOPERSTOWN,  R.  B.  Aunger 
CORTLAND,  Cortland  County  Feed 
CRARYVILLE,  Craryville  Feed  Co. 
CRITTENDEN,  George  Wilber 

DELHI,  Check-R-Board 
DERBY,  L.  A.  Hazard  8c  Sons 

EAST  RANDOLPH,  Randolph  Feed  8:  Supply 

EDEN,  F.  Laing's  Mill 

ELBA,  A.  A.  Grinnell  Co.,  Inc. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT,  S  L.  Drown  8c  Sons 
ELLICOTTVILLE,  Hawkins  Feed  Store 
ELMIRA,  Check-R-Board 

FAIRPORT,  J.  Milton  McMahon,  Inc. 
FALCONER,  Check-R-Board 
FLORIDA,  Dombrowski's  Farm  Supply 
FORESTVILLE,  Shodle  Milling  Co. 

FT.  PLAIN,  Hallsville  Farm  Supply 
FRANKLINVILLE,  Farmers  Feed  8c  Supply 
FULTON,  Check-R-Board 

GENOA,  Stack  8c  Turek,  Inc. 

GERMANTOWN,  Miller  8c  Hover 
GHENT,  John  I.  Miller 
GLENCOE  MILLS,  Harold  G.  Weaver 
GLENS  FALLS,  Check-R-Board 
GLOVERSVILLE,  John  L.  Smith 
GOUVERNEUR,  J.  E.  McAllaster  8  Sons 


GREAT  NECK,  L.  I.,  Great  Neck  Feed  &  Sup.  Co 
GREENE,  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

GROTON,  S.  C.  Gooding  &  Co.,  Inc. 

HAMBURG,  Richardson  Milling  Co. 
HAMILTON,  Charles  F.  Jaquay 
HAMMOND,  O.  N.  Carr  Co 
HOLLEY,  Hatch  Wilson 
HOOSICK  FALLS,  Schmigel  Brothers 
HUNTINGTON,  F.  M  Concannon 
HYDE  PARK,  Sterling  Dickinson 

INTERLAKEN,  Vance  Crane  &  Son 
IRONA,  D.  A.  Bodah  8  Co 

JOHNSON,  John  Monning 
JOHNSONVILLE,  J.  I.  Sewell 

KATONAH,  Katonah  Feed  &  Hardware  Co. 
KINGSTON,  C.  H.  Padgham 

LAKE  PLACID,  R  C.  Torrance 
LIBERTY,  Clark  Krum  8c  Sons 
LISBON,  Moyne  8  Stafford 
LITTLE  FALLS,  Nash  Feed  Co. 

LOCKPORT,  Lockport  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 
LOWVILLE,  Louis  Bush  8  Sons 

MALONE,  Foote's  Feed  Store 
MARILLA,  H.  F.  Phillips  8  Son 
MECHANICVILLE,  Curtis  Feed  Store 
MENDON,  Andrew  J.  Kohl 
MIDDLETOWN,  L.  R.  Wallace 
MONTGOMERY,  The  Brescia  Coal,  Lumber  8 
Feed  Supply  Corp. 

MT.  UPTON,  H  B.  Curtis 

MT.  VERNON,  Chas.  Rockwell  Co. 

MUNNSVILLE,  Arthur  March 

NAPLES,  Chas.  R.  Standish 
NEWARK,  Wayne  County  Feed  8  Farm  Supply 
NEW  PALTZ,  A.  P.  Le  Fevre  8  Son 
NEWPORT,  Newport  Dairies,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  MILLS,  Frank  Bolonowski 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  Niagara  Feed  Store 
NIVERVILLE,  Drumm  Brothers 
NORTH  CREEK,  W.  R.  Waddell  Stores 
NORTH  HARPERSVILLE,  Smith  8  Stryker 
NORTH  JAVA,  Reisdorf  Bros. 

NORWICH,  Check-R-Board 

OAK  HILL,  Deans  Cotskill  Volley  Mills 
OGDENSBURG,  Ogdensburg  Farm  Supply 
OLEAN,  Olean  Feed  8  Supply  Co. 

ONEIDA,  Frank  H.  Mayer 
ONEONTA,  Check-R-Board 
ORCHARD  PARK,  C.  B.  Hazard  Co. 
OSSINING,  Wagner's  Feed  Store 
OSWEGO,  Check-R-Board 
OTISVILLE,  L.  R.  Wallace 
OWEGO,  Check-R-Board 

PALMYRA,  L.  W.  Potter 
PATCHOGUE,  M.  Hodkin  8  Sons 
PAWLING,  Pawling  Farm  Supply  Co. 
PEEKSKILL,  W.  J.  Owen 
PENN  YAN,  Polleson's  Mill 
PERRY,  Coles  Farm  Supply 
PERU,  Peru  Supply  Co. 

PINE  PLAINS,  Samuel  Devel 
PLATTSBURG,  Dock  8  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

PORT  HENRY,  Dock  8  Coal  Co.,  Inc 
PORT  JEFFERSON,  M  Remz 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  Poughkeepsie  Supply  Co 
PREBLE,  A.  L.  Van  Housen  8  Son 
PULASKI,  Check-R-Board 

RANSOMVILLE,  Ransomville  Feed  Store 
RAVENA,  A  Van  Hoesen  8  Son 


RIVERHEAD,  Barnett  S.  Golding  8  Son 
ROCHESTER,  Wm.  H.  Archer 
ROME,  Caswell  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
ROSENDALE,  E.  P.  Demaresl 

SALT  POINT,  Salt  Point  Supply  Co. 

SARANAC  LAKE,  J.  A.  Latour 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  Avard  S  Dake 
SCHENECTADY,  Schenectady  Farm  Supply 
SMITHTOWN,  C.  F.  Hodgkinson 
SOUTH  DAYTON,  Austin  Milling,  Inc. 
SOUTHOLD,  L.  I.,  Long  Island  Prod.  8  Fertilizer 
SOUTH  OZONE  PARK,  L.  I.,  John  Blade 
SPENCER,  Spencer  Cooperative  Society,  Inc. 
SPEONK,  Long  Island  Farmers  Exchange 
SPRINGVILLE,  Armstrong  Feed  8  Supply 
STAMFORD,  Griffin  Brooks 
STANFORDVILLE,  J.  J.  Haight  8  Co. 
STEPHENTOWN,  John  L.  Mayer 
SYRACUSE,  P.  Drescher's  Sons 

THERESA,  William  S.  Tenney 
TONAWANDA,  Schreiber  8  Lamp 
TROY,  Troy  Feed  8  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG,  Spencer  Coop.  Society,  Inc. 

VALLEY  COTTAGE,  Bellows  Feed  Co 

WADDINGTON,  Hanes  8  Hanson 
WARSAW,  Montgomery  Bros. 
WASHINGTONVILLE,  Frank  Brown 
WATERTOWN,  Check-R-Board 
WATERVILLE,  Louis  J.  Gale 
WAYLAND,  Clover  Farm  Store 
W'ESTBURY,  Westbury  Feed  8  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
WESTPORT,  Dock  8  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 
WILLIAMSVILLE,  Williamsville  Water  Mills 
WYOMING,  Geo.  W.  Haxton  8  Sons,  Inc. 

YAPHANK,  Raymonds  Feed  Co. 

YONKERS,  Sgobbo  Seed,  Feed  8  Fertilizer  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ABSECON,  W.  B.  Etris  8  Co. 

ALLOWAY,  Ewen  Bros.  Co.,  Inc. 

ATCO,  Central  Feed  8  Supply  Co. 

BERNARDSVILLE,  Somerset  Grain  8  Feed  Co. 
BLAIRSTOWN,  Kinney's  Feed  Service 
BOUND  BROOK,  Apgar  Coal  8  Grain  Co. 
BRIDGETON,  A.  G.  Johnson  8  Co. 

CALIFON,  Harry  G.  Geist  Co. 

CEDARVILLE,  Gossiaux-Bump,  Inc. 
COLUMBUS,  A.  Townsend  8  Son 


COOKSTOWN,  Reuben  Hendrickson 
CRANBURY,  Cranbury  Feed  Co. 

EGG  HARBOR  CITY,  P.  J.  Drialo 

FARMINGDALE,  Maurice  Hammer  8  Son 
FLEMINGTON,  Amos  Thatcher,  Jr. 

GLASSBORO,  C.  T.  Hondy 
GLOUCESTER,  B.  Goodman  8  Sons 

HACKETTSTOWN,  Alvah  Thomas  8  Son, 

90  Main  St. 

HAMMONTON,  Bellevue  Feed  Service, 

Bellevue  Ave. 

HAZLET,  W.  D.  Swartzel 

LINWOOD,  Anderson  Feed  8  Supply  Co. 

MAPLEWOOD,  Pierson's  Mill,  697  Valley  St. 
MERCHANTVILLE,  B.  M.  Beideman 
MILFORD,  Cregar's  Feed  Store 
MT.  HOLLY,  Fenimore  Bros. 

NESHANIC  STATION,  Orville  L.  Shurts 
NEWTON,  Farmers  Feed  8  Supply 
NEWARK,  Charles  Plakcy  Feed  Co.,  32  Carside  St. 
NORTH  BERGEN,  S.  Davis  Co.,  921  Dell  Ave., 
Foot  Monroe  St. 

OAK  RIDGE,  Oak  Ridge  Turkey  Farm  8  Hatchery 

PASSAIC,  Steinberg  Groin,  Feed  Supply, 

52  Wall  St. 

PEMBERTON,  J.  G.  Montgomery  8  Co.,  Inc. 
PENNINGTON,  C.  W.  Brick  Milling  Co 
PENNSGROVE,  Jordan  Feed  8  Supply 
PITTSTOWN,  Shimps  Feed  Store 

RINGOES,  Ringoes  Lumber  8  Feed  Co. 

RIO  GRANDE,  Rio  Grande  Coal  8  Feed  Co. 
RIVERSIDE,  Joseph  Welding  8  Son 

SHREWSBURY,  Lawes  Coal  Co 
S.  PLAINFIELD,  Nischwitz  8  Co.,  Front  St.  8 
L.  V.  R.  R.  Track 

SOUTH  RIVER,  Middlesex  Farm  Supplies 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mountain  View  Farm  Supply  Co. 
SWEDESBORO,  Avis  Mill  Feed  Store 

VINELAND,  L.  Sheard  8  Son,  203  N.  East  Ave. 

WESTWOOD,  Comfort  Coal  8  Lumber  Co. 

WHITE  HOUSE  STATION,  Garden  State 
Hatchery,  Main  St. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  Handy  Feed  8  Supply 
WOODBINE,  Muenzer's  Poultry  Breeding  Farms 
WOODSTOWN,  Avis  Mills 


NEVER  MIND, SON 
JUST  KICK,  AN’ 

KICK  HARD/ 


T  RATSE  MINE  FOR  ABOUT'] 
HALF  THE  COST.  LET'S  < 
v  RtDF  OVER  AN  SEE ’EM 


BUT  WHY  DO  YOU 
WANT  ME  TO  j 
KICK  YOU,  POP?  J 


rink 


CALAMITY  <AW  - 


DRINK,  P(JRN  VM 

HOW  DO  Y  (OOF  I)  LIKE 
MV  (OOPS/)  MILK-FED 
CALVES 


by  ed  smyth  &  bill  sim: 


I  FEED  PURINA  CALF  STARTENA  IN  ^ 
THE  TROUGH,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PLAN 
EACH  BAG  SAVES  ABOUT  40  GALLONS, 
OF  MILK/  . 


WADDYA 

MEAN? 


BETTER  HE1FE 
■CHEAPER— 

•  EASIER  !  J 
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A  96'x48'  pole  poultry  house  on  the  farm  of  Chalmers  Herring,  West  Oneonta.  The 
raised  section  is  a  grain  room  where  grain  feeds  from  bins  into  the  automatic 
poultry  feeder.  Pole  barns  can  be  very  attractive  buildings. 


Pole  Type  Barn 


Il«#  I  VAX  BIGALOW 


OLE  barns  are  being  built  for 
many  purposes.  Not  only  are 
they  housing  dairy  cattle  in 
loafing  barns,  they  are  also 
being  used  for  stanchion  barns,  machin¬ 
ery  sheds,  beef  barns,  heifer  barns  and 
poultry  houses. 

The  low  cost  of  construction  is  the 
chief  reason  for  the  sudden  popularity 
of  the  pole  barn.  Skilled  workmen  are 
not  essential  because  a  building  with 
this  type  of  construction  is  simple. 
Eighty  to  ninety  cents  per  square  foot 
of  floor  space  has  been  the  average 
cost  of  material  and  labor  for  the  pole 
barn. 

Poles  set  four  to  five  feet  into  the 
ground  constitute  the  main  frame  and 
foundation  of  the  barn.  Poles  are 
spaced  10  feet,  11  feet  or  13  feet  apart, 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  lumber 
to  be  used.  Nailing  girts  are  2”  x  6” 
pieces  nailed  three  feet  apart  on  the 
outside  of  poles,  and  vertical  siding  is 
nailed  to  these  girts.  Two  by  ten-inch 
plates  nailed  on  both  sides  of  the  top 
end  of  the  poles  support  the  rafters. 
Corrugated  metal  roofing  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Treating  the  Poles 

The  weakest  spot  of  the  pole  barn  is 
at  ground  level  where  wood-destroying 
fungi  attack  the  wood.  Either  resistant 
wood  or  preservative  must  be  used. 
Red  cedar  and  black  locust  are  resist¬ 
ant  to  the  fungi.  Red  cedar  large 
enough  for  poles  is  seldom  found  in 
New  York  State.  Black  locust  is  very 
resistant  to  decay,  but  usually  grows 
too  crooked  to  be  used  for  a  neat  look¬ 
ing  pole  barn.  The  only  other  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  treat  the  poles  chemically. 

Pressure  treated  poles,  such  as  the 
electric  and  telephone  companies  use, 
have  an  estimated  life  of  50  to  75 
years.  Coal  tar  creosote  or  pentachlor- 
ophenol  is  driven  two  to  three  inches 
into  the  wood  by  means  of  high  pres¬ 
sure  and  temperature.  The  poles  are 
classified  by  their  strength  and  size. 
A  Class  VII  pole  with  a  top  diameter 
of  5  or  6  inches  is  adequate  for  the 
pole  barn  construction.  Such  poles  are 
available  from  telephone  companies, 
electric  power  corporations  and  con¬ 
struction  firms.  The  cost  per  pole  will 
range  from  $5  for  small  poles  to  $15 
for  larger  poles.  The  long  life  and 


straightness  of  pressure-treated  poles 
makes  them  most  desirable  for  pole 
construction. 

Many  farms  have  a  supply  of  pine, 
spruce,  and  hemlock  poles  in  the  farm 
woodlot.  These  poles  may  be  used  by 
rubbing  on  a  commercial  paste  at 
ground  line.  The  pole  is  peeled  of  bark 
18  inches  below  ground  and  six  inches 
above  ground  line.  The  paste  is  then 
rubbed  on  and  wrapped  with  paper. 
This  treatment  costs  40  to  50  cents  per 
pole  and  will  probably  add  20  years  to 
the  fife  of  the  pole. 

Maple  and  many  other  hardwoods 
may  be  treated  by  the  sap  stream 
method.  The  poles  should  be  cut  be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  October  1  and  im¬ 
mediately  set  upright  in  a  20%  solu¬ 
tion  of  chromated  zinc  chloride  and 
water.  The  solution  will  rise  through 
the  sap  stream  of  the  tree,  and  resi¬ 
dues  of  the  chemical  will  remain  in  the 
wood  and  be  toxic  (poisonous)  to  fungi. 
Poles  should  be  set  in  solution  within 
four  hours  after  cutting  and  remain 
there  about  three  days.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  treatment  will  add  20  years  to 
the  life  of  the  pole.  Green  poles  can  be 
cut  and  used  within  a  few  days  with 
these  treatments. 

Biggivig  the  Holes 

Holes  for  setting  poles  are  usually 
dug  with  an  18  or  20  inch  power  auger. 
An  average  rate  is  $3  per  hole  4  or  5 
feet  deep.  The  digger  often  sets  the 
pole  in  the  hole  with  a  derrick  after 
the  hole  is  dug.  Be  sure  that  all  loose 
dirt  is  out  of  the  hole  before  the  pole  is 
set  in  or  the  pole  may  settle. 

Mr.  Harry  Goodson,  Deansboro, 
N.  Y.,  remodelled  and  enlarged  his 
dairy  barn  by  building  a  104’  x  52’  pole 
barn  on  the  end  of  his  former  stanchion 
barn.  The  old  stanchion  barn  became 
the  paved  feed  area  and  the  pole  barn 
acted  as  a  loafing  area.  Pressure  treat¬ 
ed  poles  were  set  5  feet  in  the  ground, 
and  the  barn  framed  with  home  grown 
lumber.  Old  silo  staves  were  used  for 
up  and  down  siding,  which  makes  a 
very  neat,  tight  sidewall.  A  contractor 
erected  the  104’  x  52’  barn  in  10  days 
at  a  labor  cost  of  $700.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  averaged  65  cents  per 
square  foot  of  floor  area. 

Chalmers  Herring,  West  Oneonta, 
(Continued  on  Page  23 ) 


Harry  Goodson's  pole  loafing  barn  at  Deansboro, 
N-  Y.  Note  the  neat  appearance  of  the  barn 
sided  with  old  silo  staves.  The  three  south  doors 
are  left  open  the  year  around.  The  former 
stanchion  barn  with  the  gambrel  roof  is  now 
used  as  a  feeding  area. 

H  -  'igpsmjps 

JS 


icANM  on  Milk  1 

I  gained  103  lbs. 

1  in  3  months^,  J  | 

■msqe 

'  SANDYonCA 

^  COST 

F-SMRj 

$149S  1 

*Test  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions.  Weights 
taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.I.A.  supervisor. 


Vie  take  pride  in  the  calves  we  raise  on  our  farms.  That’s  why  we 
created  CAF-STAR.  When  the  identical  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy, 
were  born,  we  made  the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR 
helps  develop  bigger  animals  with  better  bone  growth —  and  at  a  big 
saving.  We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  CAF-STAR, 


(3\  Cx>wv\A 


Just  mix  CAF-STAR  with  water 
and  feed  quart  for  quart  instead 
of  milk.  The  25-lb.  package  feeds 
a  calf  for  one  month. 

Buy  at  your  feed  dealers  in  25- 
lb.  metal  pails,  25-lb.  bags  or  100- 
lb.  (economy)  bags. 

AUREOMYCIN-ANTIBIOTIC 
Feed  Supplement — Now  Added! 


FINE  NEW  PELLET  FEED 

After  thorough  testing  and  long  use  at 
Dawnwood  Farms,  we  can  now  offer  you 
DOTS  to  help  your  calves  grow  into  big¬ 
ger,  sturdier  animals  with  capacity  for  big 
production. 

This  formula  feed  in  pellet  form  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  follow-up  dry  feed  for  calves 
when  being  weaned  from  the  liquid  CAF- 
STAR  feeding.  DOTS  help  prevent  the  set¬ 
back  that  may  occur  at  weaning. 

And  DOTS  stimulate  rumination  at  an 
early  age.  The  calf  begins  to  chew  its  cud; 
the  digestive  organs  develop  sooner.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  DOTS. 

AsIc  for  DAWNWOOD  FARMS* 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  AA-11,  AIVIENIA,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 


1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 


My  name - - i__ -  P.  O.  Address 

I  raise - (number)  calves  My  breed  is_ 

My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name _ .  P.  O.  Address. 


fci 
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Here’s  why  the  rugged,  square-built,  mounted  plows 
for  the  WD  and  C A  Tractors  will  do  a  better  job  for  you. 

These  quick-hitch  plows  are  led  from  the  center  of 
the  tractor  and  are  free  to  dodge  obstructions.  Hitch* 
point,  ahead  of  the  rear  axle,  leads  the  plow  around 
hillsides  and  contours. 

Both  the  two  -  and  three -bottom  plows  are  precision • 
built  for  steady,  uniform  work  'and  good  coverage. 

They  are  designed  with  plenty  of  clearance  for  trashy 
conditions.  Traction  for  plowing  in  all  types  of  soil 
is  provided  automatically  by  the  CA  or  WD  Traction 
Booster  which  increases  or  decreases  weight  on  the 
tractor’s  drive  wheels  to  meet  load  variations.  Oper¬ 
ation  is  made  easier,  because  engine  power  spaces 
rear  wheels  to  match  plow  width.  Straight,  clean  fur¬ 
rows...  and  a  saving  of  power  and  fuel  are  the  results. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  demonstrate  these 
superior  plows  on  your  own  farm. 

(  flUIS'CHAIMERS  > 

ImCTOD  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE!,  U.  S.  «.  M 


Three-Bottom  Mounted 
Plow  and  WD  Tractor 


Enjoy  the 
National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour 
every  Saturday 
over  NBC. 


A-C 

MOUNTED  PLOWS 
BUILD  A  BETTER 
SEEDBED 

saves  Power 


If  you  want  healthier, 
lower  cost  calves,  get 


Scouts 

CONTROLLED 


By  JIM  HALL 


O 


|NE  out  of  five  calves  dies  be: 
s  a  year  old  and  most  of  tl 

Th)?r0m.fC°llra  and  Pneumo 

a  L ST*  exper,”m' 
vXC°Sf  “d 

f £*,"£  ““Wot, 

without  the’13  °n  the  2t  Z 

ifor  an!ave  ™rSmyCl"  had  diarrhK 


CALVITA . . .  fortified  with  AUREOMYCIN! 


The  above  article,  appearing  in  the 
January  5,  1952,  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  tells  you  how  scientific 
tests  with  aureomycin  overcame  scours 
and  colds  in  calves.  That  is  another 
reason  why  calf  raisers  everywhere  are 
feeding  CALVITA  .  ,  .  fortified  with 
aureomycin. 

CALVITA  is  a  far  superior  calf  for¬ 
mula.  It  not  only  eliminates  the  feed¬ 


ing  of  costly  milk  completely,  but 
builds  stronger,  heavier  calves,  usually 
free  of  scours  and  colds. 

CALVITA  has  a  guaranteed  Vitamin 
“A”  content  and  is  balanced  with 
minerals  and  amino  acids. 

CALVITA  is  sold  under  a  positive 
money-back  guarantee ! 

See  your  feed  dealer  now  for  CAL¬ 
VITA  or  write  for  free  information  to 


NATIONAL  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 


3407  HIAWATHA  AVENUE 


MINNEAPOLIS  6,  MINN. 


o 


N  HILLSIDE  Farm  during  the 
closing  days  of  last  September 
and  the  early  days  of  October 
we  finished  putting  the  corn 
into  the  silo.  We  filled  our  first  silo 
in  1896,  and  so  it  is  that  with  my  own 
hands  I  have  had  a  very  active  part  in 
this  work  every  single  autumn  for 
fifty-five  years. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  had  a  silo 
before  we  did.  My  father  was  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  forward-looking  farmer  who, 
in  his  modest  way,  tried  to  keep  with¬ 
in  sight  of  the  advance  guard  in  the 
march  of  agricultural  progress.  He  had 
been  discussing  and  hankering  after  a 
silo  for  a  number  of  years,  but  we  were 
committed  to  building  a  new  dairy 
barn  and  felt  that  the  silo  must  wait 
until  this  was  completed. 


44  Cents  a  Hundredweight 

We  built  the  barn  in  the  summer  of 
1895 — a  date  by  the  way  which  almost 
exactly  coincides  with  the  very  bottom 
of  “The  Great  Agricultural  Depression” 
which  culminated  in  the  1890s.  Then 
there  were  two  or  three  years  when  in 
summer,  all  over  this  milk-shed,  milk 
at  the  shipping-stations  brought  44 
cents  for  a  40-quart  can.  The  man  on 
the  receiving  platform  did  not  even 
bother  to  Weigh  it.  He  simply  stuck  a 
graduated  stick  into  the  can  and  read 
off  the  number  of  quarts. 

Those  same  years,  a  cow  must  be 
fresh  and  desirable  to  bring  as  much  as 
840.00.  I  remember  selling  both  beef 
and  pork — choice  young  pigs — for  5V2 
cents  per  pound  dressed.  As  to  “bob 
calves”  which  now  sell  for  anywhere 
from  twenty  dollars  up,  they  were 
worth  exactly  the  price  of  their  hide, 
which  was  about  35  to  50  cents. 

May  I  say  in  passing  that  any  man 
who  was  farming  during  those  years 
and  survived  to  tell  the  tale  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  assumes  a  superior  and 
somewhat  contemptuous  air  when  men 
of  this  younger  generation  begin  to 
talk  about  the  “hard  times”  of  the 
early  1930s.  Understand:  I  do  not  en¬ 
roll  myself  among  that  heroic  company 
who  fought  the  hard  economic  battle 
of  those  days.  I  was  alive,  but  I  had 
small  part  or  lot  in  it  because  I  was 
just  a  happy,  thoughtless  youngster 
fresh  out  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  worry. 
It  was  my  good  father  who  carried  the 
load. 

Nonetheless,  in  1895  we  built  a  new 
barn  which  at  that  period  (but  not 
now)  was  regarded  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  dairy  barn  architecture.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  we  converted  part  of  one  hay 
mow  into  a  square  silo  by  setting  up 
a  strong  frame  and  lining  it  with  two 
thicknesses  of  hemlock  boards  with 
tarred  paper  between.  Probably  it  did 
very  well  as  rectangular  silos  go,  but 
it  had  square  corners  and  around  these 
there  was  always  considerable  spoil¬ 
age. 

Plan  t  ori  Corn  in  May 

So  it  was  that  we  planted  our  first 
crop  of  ensilage  corn  in  1896.  I  am 
sure  spring  came  early  that  year,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  the  planting  was  in  full 
swing  oh  May  14th.  This  particular 
date  sticks  in  my  memory  for  just  one 
reason.  It  was  my  birthday  and  I  cele¬ 
brated  it  by  playing  hookey  from  the 
farm  to  go  on  a  little  exploring  expe¬ 
dition  with  the  girl  I  was  to  marry  be¬ 
fore  the  year  ended. 

We  went,  not  as  might  be  supposed 
in  the  regulation  “buggy”  of  those 
years,  but  in  a  slightly  different  type 


of  vehicle  known  as  a  “phaeton,” 
drawn  by  an  aging  and  exceedingly 
lazy  little  horse.  We  carried  a  picnic 
lunch  and,  somewhere  around  noon, 
drove  into  a  half-deserted  cemetery  to 
eat  it.  We  came  home  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon.  I  cannot  but  reflect  with  a  tinge 
of  sadness  that  a  good  deal  of  water 
had  gone  under  the  bridge  since  that 
golden  May  day  fifty-five  years  ago. 

The  above  recollections  are  offered  to 
substantiate  the  fact  that  this  first 
crop  of  silage  was  planted  by  mid- 
May,  which  is  earlier  than  usual  in 
this  locality.  The  old-time  tradition  of 
hoeing  corn  still  prevailed,  so  it  was 
dressed  with  a  hoe  after  the  ancestral 
fashion.  I  believe  it  was  a  first  ’  class 
crop — perhaps  as  good  as  anything  we 
have  ever  grown  since. 

Up  until  that  time  our  corn  had  al¬ 
ways  been  of  the  little,  eight-rowed, 
yellow  flint  type.  Of  course,  with  such 
a  background,  the  big  dent  varieties 
seemed  literally  gigantic,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  this  crop  was  not  really  as 
big  as  I  remember  it.  In  those  years  in 
this  locality,  the  favorite  sorts  for  en¬ 
silage  were  Pride  of  the  North  and 
Learning — both  standard  varieties  out 
of  the  Corn  Belt. 

A  few  badly  misguided  farmers 
planted  Eureka — an  over-grown  south¬ 
ern  type  which  gave  unbelievable  yields 
of  woody  fiber,  green  coloring  matter 
and  water,  but  which  usually  was 
hardly  more  than  well-silked  out  when 
frost  caught  it.  Putting  such  stuff  in 
the  silo  meant  little  more  than  water¬ 
ing  the  cows  with  the  aid  of  an  ensil¬ 
age  fork. 

One  Horse  Hays 

During  those  early  days,  we  planted 
with  a  special  one-horse,  one-row  corn 
drill.  Before  we  had  the  modern  type 
planter,  we  used  a  grain  drill,  with  all 
the  tubes  except  two  stopped  up — a 
makeshift  that  might  be  called  fairly 
satisfactory. 

I  am  glad  to  record  that  we  never 
cut  any  large  amount  of  corn  by  hand 
with  a  corn  knife.  We  had  some  rather 
crude  mechanical  helps  that  first  sea¬ 
son,  and  since  1897  we  have  had  har¬ 
vesters  and  in  all  essentials  were  like 
the  modern  machines. 

Cutting  corn  into  the  silo,  however, 
remained  a  hard,  slow,  backbreaking 
job.  For  more  than  a  dozen  years  we 
depended  upon  a  6  hp  steam  engine 
which  furnished  fairly  satisfactory 
power  and  was  certainly  less  tempera¬ 
mental.  than  the  early  gasoline  motors. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


"If  I  concede  that  some  of  your 
Holsteins  are  better  than  some  of 
my  Guernseys,  may  I  marry  your 
daughter?" 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

But  steam  had  its  drawbacks,  as  we 
found  out.  Once  when  threshing  rye 
on  a  windy  November  day,  a  spark 
blew  somewhere  underneath  the  barn. 
It  was  a  large  structure,  away  from 
the  other  buildings,  and  used  for  stor¬ 
ing  hay  and  all  our  tools.  The  fire  went 
so  fast  that  the  men  in  the  straw  mow 
bad  barely  time  to  get  out.  After  that, 
we  always  worried  when  the  engine 
was  in  use. 

For  a  chopper,  we  had  a  pretty 
primitive  contrivance.  It  was  heavy 
and  mounted,  not  upon  wheels  but 
simply  equipped  with  wooden  legs. 

Early  Silo  Conveyors 

Corn  was  conveyed  up  into  the  silo 
in  a  wooden  trough  which  canned  a 
sprocket  chain  with  wooden  slats.  This 
“carrier”  was  heavy  and  weak  in  the 
joints  and  to  get  a  32-foot  length  up 
in  a  24-foot  silo  called  for  considerable 
engineering  skill  and  plenty  of  muscu¬ 
lar  helpers.  The  cutter  had  no  moving- 
apron  on  the  feeding  table.  It  had  a 
pair  of  feeding  rolls,  one  corrugated 
and  the  other  smooth,  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  draw  in  the  stalks,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  had  to  be  pushed 
in — or  through— by  main  strength.  I 
have  “fed”  this  misbegotten  implement 
on  many  occasions  and  I  believe  it  was 
the  hardest  work  I  ever  did. 

When  we  got  our  first  “blower”  with 
a  traveling  feed  table,  it  seemed  an  al¬ 


3  Popular  Sizes 
8  CU.  FT.  15  CU.  FT.  23  cu‘  FT* 


For  Faster  Freezing 
And  Safe  Storage  of 
Af  ore  Fresh,  Frozen 
Foods  at  Home ... 


Ask  about  Chsll  Chest  at  Your  Dealer » 
Built  by  Home  Food  Freezer  Specialists 


Revco,  Inc.,  Deerfield,  Mich. 


most  immeasurable  advance.  I  have  be¬ 
come  familiar,  by  what  may  be  called 
intimate  contact,  with  the  evolution  of 
ensilage-making  machinery.  Today 
with  the  field-chopper,  the  electric  un¬ 
loader  for  the  wagons,  and  a  blower 
of  almost  unlimited  capacity,  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  a  silo  has  become  a  relatively 
quick  and  easy  operation  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  sweat  and  backache.  For  us,  at 
least,  there  still  remains  the  job  of 
pitching  out  the  silage,  and  this  is  just 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  I  do  not  know  from  experience 
how  satisfactory  the  present  mechani¬ 
cal  unloaders  are,  but  I  have  every 
confidence  that  this  last  substitute  for 
hard  work  is  being  perfected.  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  corn  silage,  from  the  planting 
of  the  seed  to  the  feeding  of  it  in  the 
manger,  will  be  almost  an  automatic 
mechanical  operation,  and  the  drudg¬ 
ery  will  be  taken  out  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  farm  job. 

—  A. a.  — 

Generals  Gain  lEnl  Taft 
Is  Heavy  Favorite 

f  ■  THREE  men — Senator  Robert  Taft, 
General  Dwight  Eisenhower  and 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  — 
continue  to  get  the  lion’s  share  of  votes 
cast  in  our  straw  vote  on  the  forth¬ 
coming  Presidential  campaign.  Of  these 
three  favorites,  Taft  has  gotten  almost 
twice  as  many  votes  as  the  two  gen¬ 
erals,  establishing  him  as  the  choice  of 
nearly  60%  of  the  readers  who  have 
sent  in  their  votes. 

To  start  this  Presidential  poll  the 
first  of  the  year,  we  sent  postal  cards 
to  100  people  whose  names  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  American  Agriculturist 
during  the  previous  few  months.  Near¬ 
ly  half  of  these  folks  responded,  and 
since  then  the  votes  have  been  coming- 
in  as  a  result  of  the  announcement  of 
the  poll  in  these  columns.  How  about 
yours  ? 

Most  of  the  straw  votes  have  come 
from  New  York  State,  but  Taft  is  also 
the  favorite  in  eight  of  nine  other 
Northeast  states  from  which  we  have 
had  votes.  In  Connecticut  Eisenhower 
has  eight  more  votes  than  the  Ohioan. 

The  vote  as  of  February  3  was : 


Number 

Percent 

of  votes 

of  total 

Taft  . 

197 

59.88 

Eisenhower  . 

70 

21.27 

MacArthur  . 

46 

13.98 

Truman  . 

4 

1.21 

Warren  . 

2 

.63 

*A11  others  . 

10 

3.03 

329 

100.00 

(^Included  in  all  others  are  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  just  one  vote) 

This  most  recent  total  shows  Taft 
two  percentage  points  down  in  the  past 
two  weeks,  while  Eisenhower  and  Mac¬ 
Arthur  are  each  up  about  two  percent¬ 
age  points. 

If  you  want  to  cast  a  vote,  address 
it  to  Jim  Hall,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

—  a.  a. — 

POLK  TYPE  l(AH\ 

(Continued  from  Paqe  21) 

N.  Y.,  built  a  96’  x  48’  pole  type  for  a 
total  cost  of  75c  per  square  foot  of 
floor  space.  Home  grown  poles  were 
used  and  treated  at  ground  line  with 
a  commercial  treatment.  Old  lumber 
was  used  to  side  the  building  and  this 
was  covered  with  insulating  board 
which  has  a  shingled  appearance.  At 
ground  line,  sheet  metal  coated  with 
tar  was  set  in  a  trench  18”  deep  and 
nailed  to  the  bottom  nailing  girt.  This 
should  prevent  rats  entering  the  build¬ 
ing  and  may  prevent  ground  water 
from  seeping  in.  Mr.  Herring  has  the 
building  equipped  with  automatic  feed¬ 
ers,  waterers  and  fans,  and  raises  3,000 
to  4,000  broilers  at  a  time. 

For  pole  construction  details,  write 
to  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Dept., 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for 
Bulletin  401,  “Pole  Barn  Construction.” 


/ROW AGE  Band-Way 

for  easier  planting,  greater  yields 


IRON  AGE  Potato  Planters  and 
the  exclusive,  scientific  Iron 
Age  Band-Way  method  of  fertili¬ 
zer  placement  assure  you  greater 
accuracy  and  flexibility — easier 
planting— greater  yields — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  acreage  or  soil  con¬ 
dition.  Check  Iron  Age’s  rigid 


IRON  AGE  Vegetable  Planter 

Iron  Age  Vegetable  Planters  with  Iron 
Age  Band- Way — the  exclusive  scientific 
method  of  culture — make  up  the  bed,  sow 
the  fertilizer,  plant  and  cover  the  seed,  all 
in  one  quick,  accurate  operation.  Band- 
Way  prevents  burning,  leaching,  fixation 
.  .  .  assures  healthier,  sturdier  plants. 


construction . . .  self-aligning  roller 
bearings  that  mean  lighter  draft . . . 
larger,  all-steel  hoppers  for  longer 
life  .  .  .  and  you’ll  see  why  Iron 
Age  is  your  best  buy!  Available 
in  one,  two,  and  four-row  sizes — 
ask  your  Iron  Age  Dealer  to  show 
them  to  you,  today! 

WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information  to: 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  Div., 
2228  Duke  St., York,  Pa.  Branches  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


TlAftT  AM}  STRAY  THEtROH  ASS  WAY 


FEATURING - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
perfect  fitting.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Surc-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front —  always 
open  at  silage  level. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO  PAY. 


UNADILLA  SILO  00.,  BoxB-43,Unadi!la,  N.Y. 


Only  Unadilla  has . . . 
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S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  Sex-link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock  ?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  ( 1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Wont  o  Profltoble  Flock  of  "Heavies"? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U  S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  foe  Free  cotolog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sextng 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IJUflfl/  WHITE 

fpmwwLKiW  leghorns 

''Bring  in  the 
Profits * 

They  sure  will  —  they’ll  increase  your  profits  by 
more  efficient  production.  With  Hawley  Leghorns 
you’ll  get  MORE  eggs,  larger  eggs  —  and  at 
LOWEST  Feed  Cost  per  dozen.  Our  customers 
know  these  tacts  to  be  true.  Years  of  trapnest  anO 
progeny-test  breeding  assure  these  profitable  results 
Try  some— see  for  yourself. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

Also  available  Red- Rock  Cross,  and  Gray-Legnori' 
(White  Egg)  Cross.  Plan  to  order  early  Write  to 
day  for  FREE  descriptive  folder 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


BOX  lO,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 
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(Jood.  to  fait. 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  ou 
new  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chap 
man  Chicss  —  how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll 
do  for  you.  All  chicks  from  our  own  breeder- 
on  our  2  farms. 

N.Y.-U.5.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshire.- 

Red-Rock  tSex-Linked)  Crosses 
Be  sure  to  write  for  full  story  of  Chapmai 
Chicks  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  X 
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NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


RETURN  MORE  EGG  PROFITS 

Winning  the  1st  New  York  Random  Sample  Test 
Vancrest  Hamps  returned  89.4c  more  profit  per 
pullet  chick  started  than  the  2nd  highest  entry 
They  were  1st  tor  egg  production,  for  early 
maturity,  snd  for  livability  among  the  heavies 

We  also  produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 

For  more  egg  profits  write: 

VANCREST  FARM,  V  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  USDA 
WHITE  HOLLANDS —  NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  day  old  and  started  poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  Flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

Box  25,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


BROADBREASTED 


BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  clean. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  303  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


QUALITY  POULTS 

^ONZE  A  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  25th  year  a  Breeder 
d  Hatcher.  Write  for  price  list. 

UDELT0N  FARMS,  WASH  INGTONVILLE,  PA. 


Some  2.ue&tiovt&  /i&out 

Washing  Eggs 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


Why  do  hatchery  operators  refuse  to 
buy  hatching  eggs  that  have  been 
washed? 

Because  they  have  had  some  sad  ex¬ 
periences  with  washed  eggs  in  their  in¬ 
cubators,  and  don’t  dare  risk  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  those  experiences. 

❖  *  * 

Just  what  happens  that  is  so  terrible? 

Some  of  the  eggs  explode.  The  put¬ 
rid  contents  of  the  exploded  eggs  are 
smeared  over  the  trays,  the  other  eggs, 
and  the  interior  of  the  incubator.  But 
almost  as  bad  is  the  unbearable  stench 
which  fills  the  entire  hatchery. 

*  *  * 

Does  this  happen  only  with  washed 
eggs?  Don't  unwashed  eggs  explode 
sometimes? 

Almost  never. 

*  *  * 

Why  does  washing  an  egg  make  it  ex¬ 
plode? 

The  real  culprits  are  certain  detri¬ 
mental  bacteria.  Washing  may  assist 
these  bacteria  to  get  through  the  shell, 
and  once  inside,  they  cause  the  egg  to 
“spoil,”  and  gases  are  formed.  Pres¬ 
sure  of  the  gas  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  explosions. 

*  *  * 

Does  this  happen  to  all  eggs  that  are 
washed? 

Certainly  not.  Actually  it  happens  to 
only  a  small  percentage  of  washed 
hatching  eggs  as  a  rule.  It  need  not 
happen  at  all. 

*  *  * 

Why? 

Dead  bacteria  can  do  no  damage.  If 
you  kill  them  all  before  they  get  inside 
the  shell  there  will  be  no  spoilage. 

tjc  :*c 

How  can  they  be  killed? 

It  is  easy  and  simple.  High  tempera¬ 
ture  does  it.  In  other  words,  have  the 
water  hot,  H-O-T,  and  that  does  not 
mean  warm  or  lukewarm. 

*  s|:  * 

Just  how  hot  must  the  water  be?  125°, 
150°,  200°,  or  what? 

Let’s  wait  with  the  answer  to  that 
until  we  look  at  this  matter  from  an¬ 
other  angle.  There  is  another  way,  be¬ 
sides  killing  them  with  heat,  to  stop 
tlje  bacteria,  and  render  them  harmless. 

*  *  * 

And  what  is  that? 

Create  pressure  inside  of  the  shell  so 
that  no  bacteria  can  get  through  the 
shell  to  the  inside. 

*  *  * 

But  hoty  can  pressure  be  created? 

It’s  another  simple  and  easy  proced¬ 
ure.  Everybody  knows  that  air  expands 
when  it  is  heated,  and  the  same  is  true 


of  the  egg  contents  when  the  egg  is 
submerged  in  hot  water,  or  when  hot 
water  is  sprayed  or  dripped  on  the  egg, 
pressure  is  developed  from  the  inside, 
because  of  the  expansion  of  the  heated 
air  and  egg  contents. 

*  *  # 

And  so  this  pressure  pushes  out  the 
bacteria  and  keeps  them  outside? 

Exactly,  but  here  is  a  very  important 
fact.  The  reverse  can  happen  very  eas¬ 
ily.  Suppose  you  wash  a  basket  of  eggs 
by  the  “dip  and  twist”  method,  and 
then  rinse  them  by  spraying  cold  water 
over  them.  Do  you  see  what  can  hap¬ 
pen?  Cooling  the  egg  makes  the  con¬ 
tents  contract,  and  that  creates  a  sec¬ 
tion.  If  any  living  bacteria  are  on  the 
shell  they  may  be  drawn  inside. 

*  *  * 

So  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  rinse  with 
hot  water  as  to  have  the  water  hot  for 
washing? 

Yes.  And  now  let’s  get  back  to  that 
question  of  just  how  hot  should  the 
water  be.  You  can  see  that  it  must  al¬ 
ways  be  hotter  than  the  'egg  itself 
(thinking  mostly  of  the  rinsing  water) 
in  order  to  prevent  any  suction  from 
contracting  the  contents.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  130 D  will  kill  the  dangerous 
bacteria  in  a  few  seconds.  But  if  a  lot 
of  eggs  are  put  in  a  container  of  water 
at  130°  the  temperature  drops  almost 
instantly;  or  if  water  at  130°  is  spray¬ 
ed  or  dripped  over  the  eggs,  it  is  be¬ 
low  that  temperature  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  eggs.  So  it  is  recommended 
that  the  temperature  be  well  above 
that  point — say  160°. 

4=  *  * 

Can  it  be  too  hot? 

Of  course.  Eggs  are  not  wanted  for 
either  hatching  or  at  the  grocery  if 
they  are  even  slightly  cooked. 

*  ❖  * 

Well,  if  hatcheries  can't  use  washed 
eggs,  how  come  that  they  get  by  on  the 
market? 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  wash¬ 
ed  eggs  are  accepted  in  market  chan¬ 
nels  because  they  have  been  washed 
correctly,  and  therefore  will  keep  as 
well  and  are  as  satisfactory  in  every 
other  way  as  “dry-cleaned”  eggs.  As 
for  eggs  that  were  not  washed  properly, 
most  of  them  are  consumed  before  much 
deterioriation  can  occur.  Men  who  put 
eggs  in  storage  are  as  prejudiced  as 
hatcherymen  against  washed  eggs. 

^  *  *  * 

Isn't  there  a  third  way  to  kill  bac¬ 
teria?  Can't  you  do  it  by  putting  deter¬ 
gents  in  the  water? 

No.  Detergents  do  not  kill  bacteria. 
They  do,  however,  help  get  the  eggs 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


The  strawberry  picker's 
basket  has  begun  gaining 
popularity  among  New  Eng¬ 
land  poultrymen  interested 
in  higher  quality  eggs.  Here, 
Karl  Stevens,  with  a  3,000- 
layer  flock  at  Weathersfield 
Bow,  Vt.,  is  helping  his  wife 
with  her  egg-gathering 
chore-  Such  poultrymen  re¬ 
port  that  shallowness  of 
these  baskets  allows  quicker 
egg  cooling  than  is  possible 
with  deeper  -  layered  con¬ 
tainers.  The  method  has 
been  used  many  years  by 
Henry  Wilson,  veteran  poul- 
tryman  of  Hollis,  N.  H„  and 
is  considered  practical  with 
various-sized  flocks.  It's  now 
established  practice  at  the 
23,000-layer  "egg  factory" 
of  Kenneth  B.  Lane,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  H. 


MORE  EGGS 
ZIMMER’S 

Performance  •  Proven  AUlAI/a 
Pullorum  Clean  vnlvlVj 

EGG  PRODUCTION  that  pays  off  in  dollars 
— plus  livability,  fast  growth,  and  good 
egg  size  from  Zimmer's 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A  blend  of  Weidner  and  Dryden  strains; 
also  100%  pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns. 

REDS 

Parmenter’s  strain — fast  growinn.  large  body  size, 
large  egg  size,  strong  and  healthy. 

RED  ROCK  CROSS 

These  populai  and  vigorous  sex-link  crosses  grow 
fast  and  economically,  and  produce  eggs  at  a  high 
rate.  Free  folder  and  price  list  tell  all  about  the 
chicks  that  Live.  Lay,  and  Pay.  Write  or  call 
today. 

ZIMMER  S  POULTRY  FARM 

Gallupville,  Box  10,  New  York 

Phone  W.  Berne  327 
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Since  1911  more 
RICHQUAUTY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Our  39th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our  | 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  (■ 
Breeders.  We  buy  no.  eggs.  JUNIATA  POULTRY 
FARM.  BOX  A,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Strong  and  lively  Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 
now  available  in  our  famous  RED-ROCK 
CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in  market 
meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg 
production  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Stroin 
ROCK-RED  cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty 
broilers  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG 
tells  all.  Write 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 


R.  D.  5-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Phone  9082 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  FINEST 

B.  B.  BRONZE  —  B-  B.  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U  5.D  A.  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 

Our  23rd  year  producing  poults  exclusively. 
35,000  weekly.  Get  our  Folder  and  pritel 
before  you  buy. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

Box  100,  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


—  Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wks. 
old.  R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman.  Piop.,  Box  53.  Richfield,  Pa, 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 
"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10.  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S 


WHITE 

_ _  leghorns 

Our  £'6th  yeai  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  w  eek.  Write  for  Catalog  “ 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  Chicks,  Pullets  &  Cockerels. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  37,  Richfield,  P* 


SURPLUS  CHICKS— $10.00  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks 
and  Heavy  Assorted.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R30,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hamps..  White  Rox 
4  to  6  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  3,  PA 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 
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Famous  Last  Words  In 
The  Poultry  Business 

By  Anthony  W.  Sylstra 

“My  chicks  didn’t  do  too  well  last 
year— think  I’ll  buy  some  cheap  ones 
this  year  so  they  don’t  cost  so  much 
when  I  lose  them.” 

“Heard  where  I  can  buy  500  pullets 
at  a  good  price.  They  have  a  little 
cough  which  I  can  spray  out  of  them — 
and  they'll  be  as  good  as  new.” 

“If  I  can  get  my  birds  to  take  enough 
of  those  new  drugs — I  can  put  in  twice 
as  many  as  usual.” 

“Joe  Jones  is  having  wonderful  luck 
with  his  broilers  —  only  gives  them  a 
half  foot  per  bird  too — I’ve  been  wast¬ 
ing  space.” 

“This  vaccination  business  only 
weakens  the  birds — think  I’ll  take  a 
chance  this  year.” 

“I'm  going  to  put  my  chicks  right  on 
the  litter  from  the  laying  house — that 
way  the  weak  ones  will  die  off  and  I’ll 
have  strong  pullets  this  fall.” 

“You  know,  my  birds  still  get  coc- 
cidiosis  even  though  I’m  giving  them 
the  low  level  of  that  drug.  Now  if  I 
just  doubled  the  level — I  wouldn’t  have 
any  trouble.” 

“Those  chicks  have  got  something — 
lost  ten  again  today.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  trouble  breathing.  Maybe 
if  I  give  them  a  good  salts  flush  and 
spray  them  with  kerosene  and  turpen¬ 
tine  it  will  open  ’em  up.  Kill  or  cure  I 
always  say.” 

“I  need  some  crates  to  cart  those 
culls  in — I’ll  just  borrow  some  from 
Bill  Smith.” 

“That’s  a  lot  of  work — cleaning  that 
house  out  every  year  and  spraying  the 
floors  and  walls.  Those  chickens  ought 
to  be  able  to  take  it  —  besides  where 
could  mites  and  lice  come  from  if  I 
haven’t  had  them  before.” 

“Bring  those  coops  right  in  here, 
Mister,  and  we’ll  just  load  these  birds 
in  two  shakes  of  a  lamb’s  tail.” 

“That’s  the  toughest  case  of  ‘blue- 
comb’  I  ever  had — gave  them  every¬ 
thing  I  know  and  they  just  keep  on 
dying.  Some  day  I’m  going  to  take 
some  to  the  lab  to  find  out  what  it  is.” 

—  A. A.  — 

PREVENTING 

CANNIBALISM 

1.  Don’t  allow  overcrowding. 

2.  Keep  houses  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

3.  Use  darkened  nests. 

4.  Have  plenty  of  hoppers  and  water- 
ers  and  keep  them  filled. 

5.  After  chicks  are  a  month  old,  keep 
oats  before  them. 

6.  Place  a  bale  of  good  legume  hay 
in  the  pen  for  them  to  pick  at. 

7.  Use  a  “pick  paint”  on  the  injured 
birds  or  even  on  some  of  the  uninjured 
ones. 

8.  Get  young  birds  out  on  range  as 
soon  as  possible. 

9.  When  all  other  procedures  fail,  de¬ 
beak  them,  preferably  with  an  electric 
debeaker. 

—  A. a.  — 

SOME  QUESTIONS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

clean,  and  they  do  not  harm  the  eggs. 
When  they  are  used,  the  eggs  should 
be  rinsed  thoroughly. 

*  *  * 

From  what  has  been  said  I  take  it  that 
•f  eggs  are  washed  (and  rinsed)  in  water 
always  hotter  than  the  eggs  themselves, 
and  never  below  130°  or  above  190°  say, 
they  should  be  all  right  for  incubating? 

Yes.  That  has  been  proved  experi¬ 
mentally.  If  you  can  convince  your 
hatchery  operator  that  your  washed 
eggs  are  different  from  the  ones  that 
'hook  his  confidence,  and  if  you  never 
waver  in  your  program  of  washing  fu¬ 
ture  eggs  “correctly,”  you  may  be  able 
to  sell  them  to  him  and  save  yourself 
a  lot  of  time  and  effort  spent  on  dry- 
cleaning. 


THE  VITAMIN  FAMILY 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  in  nutrition 
has  been  almost  breath-taking. 
From  two  or  three  vitamins  including 
vitamins  A  and  D,  known  to  scientists 
a  quarter  century  ago,  we  have  a  long 
complicated  list  today,  with  new  dis¬ 
coveries  coming  up  fast  and  furiously. 
Here  is  a  partial  rundown: 

B-12,  found  in  cow  and  poultry  man¬ 
ure,  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
growth  of  chicks  and  hatchability  of 
eggs.  Now  produced  commercially  by 
fermentation,  this  is  our  principal 
source,  thotfgh  it  is  present  in  fish  and 
meat  scraps. 

Animal  Protein  Factor  —  A.  P.  F. 

Something  in  animal  products  seemed 
to  stimulate  growth  in  addition  to  the 
kick  given  by  B-12.  Research  pointed 
to  small  quantities  of  antibiotics. 
Streptomycin,  penicillin  or  terramycin, 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  B-12  are 
the  beneficial  agents.  These  seem  to 
destroy  harmful  bacteria  in  the  intest¬ 
ines  and  give  growth  rates  in  addition 
to  that  obtained  from  B-12. 

Organic  arsenic  compounds  seem  to 
give  growth  in  chicks  over  and  above 
the  other  products  mentioned.  At  the 
moment,  these  compounds  appear  to 
act  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic. 

Vitamin  K,  anti-hemorrhagic  vita¬ 
min.  Required  by  chicks  for  normal 
blood-clotting  time.  Found  in  leafy 
plants. 

Thiamin  (Bl),  promotes  appetite, 
aids  digestion  and  metabolic  processes 
and  helps  to  prevent  the  nerve  disease 
polyneuritis.  Found  in  grains  and  is 
adequate  in  most  rations. 

Riboflavin  (B2  or  G),  promotes 
growth  and  good  health,  prevents  nu¬ 
tritional  leg  paralysis— curly  toe  dis¬ 
ease — and  failure  in  hatchability.  Milk 
products,  yeast,  certain  distiller’s  grain 
products,  liver  meal,  alfalfa  and  fresh 
green  feed  are  good  sources  of  ribo¬ 
flavin. 


Pantothenic  Acid  is  necessary  for 
good  growth,  feathering  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  dermatitis  in  chicks.  Found  in 
milk  products,  yeast,  livermeal,  alfalfa 
meal,  green  grass,  by-products  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and  distilling  industries,  it 
prevents  scabby  lesions  on  the  eyelids, 
in  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  of  the 
skin  on  the  bottom  of  the  feet. 

Nicotinic  Acid  is  the  anti-pellagra 
factor.  It  prevents  chick  “black 
tongue.”  Requirements  are  low  and  it 
is  present  in  yeast,  liver,  milk,  alfalfa 
and  grains. 

Pyridoxin  B6  found  in  grains,  milk, 
meat,  liver,  yeast,  grass  and  alfalfa  is 
necessary  for  growth,  appetite  and 
utilization  of  food. 

Folic  Acid  promotes  growth,  blood 
formation  and  feathering  in  growing- 
chicks.  Alfalfa  and  grass  are  good 
sources. 


Choline  found  in  yeast,  cereal  grains, 
soybean  oil  meal,  liver,  meat  by-pro¬ 
ducts  and  fish  meal  is  required  for  nor¬ 
mal  growth  and  prevention  of  perosis. 

Biotin  in  deficient  quantities  may 
cause  dermatosis  and  perosis.  It  is 
found  in  molasses,  yeast,  alfalfa  and 
grains. 

Sounds  complicated!  Well  it  is. 
Keeps  one  scratching  his  head  and  dig¬ 
ging  hard  even  to  have  a  speaking  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  new  discoveries. 
But  it  could  become  easier,  and  soon. 
Workers  at  Beltsville  are  getting  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rapid  growth  from  65%  corn, 
30%  soybean  meal,  3.7%  mineral  sup¬ 
plement  and  1.3%  vitamin  supplement. 
It  could  become  much  simpler. 

—  A.  A.  — 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
reports  that  the  characteristic  flavor 
and  color  of  maple  syrup  are  absent 
when  the  sap  is  concentrated  by  freez¬ 
ing.  The  resulting,  syrup  has  a  grayish 
color  and  a  pungent,  sweetish  taste,  but 
is  without  the  desirable  traits  of  maple 
syrup. 


GREAT  LAYERS 


with  effici 


ent  meat  conversion 

These  2  important  qualities  are  both  inherited 
in  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  through  24 
years  of  continuous  pedigree  breeding.  You  get 
plenty  of  eggs  month  after  month.  And  you 
have  excellent  mothers  for  cross  breeding  to 
produce  chicks  with  superior  broiler  qualities. 
Write  for  catalog,  “More  Profitable  Layers.” 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Phone:  Walpole  78  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


R.O.P. 

SIRED 


BREEDER 


WHITE  LEGHORHS 


for  TOP-GRADE  SNOW-WHITE 
FANCY  EGGS 


From  250-314  R.O.P.  family  lines  laying 
HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  of  LARGE 
SNOW-WHITE  EGGS— proved  reli¬ 
able  in  passing  on  LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
by  PROGENY  TESTING.  Pullet  chicks 
out  of  2-to-5-yr.-old  hen  breeders  that 
have  lived  and  laid  thru  everything, 
proved  they  can  “take  it.” 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

“Ti/xite  fox  SawKtyi,  'Houtf 

Newcastle  Immunized  Flocks.  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean. 


Top  Profits 

“We  have  worked  with 
Wene  Chick  Farms  for 
the  past  10  years  and 
have  had  consistent 
high  production  of  large 
white  eggs  with  good 
shell  and  interior  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  flock  has  grown 
from  2400  birds  in  1940 
to  5500  today.  Our 
receiver  pays  top  prices 
for  our  entire  produc¬ 
tion  because  of  the  high 
egg  quality.” — 

Fred  Manders,  N.J. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  b.4s  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


34  Years 

Hatching  from'’ 

HEN  BREEDERS 


MENTSSCHIC 


THE  RIGHT  START  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 

To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat-  start  .with  Clement’s  Chicks.  Our 
progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the  inherent  abilities  to  live  and 
produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency, 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets)  and  R.  I.  REDS  ror  commercial  egg  production. 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  producers. 
BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 

MAINE-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early  1  RUSH  name  and  address  for  FREE  CATALOG 
AND  PRICES. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


cial  Ol«* 


CHICKS 

As  a  reward  for  ordering  yoor  chicks  four  weeks  In  advance 
we  will  send  you  WOLF  “AAA”  SPECIAL  MATING  CHICKS 
at  the  regular  “AAA”  QUALITY  MATING  PRICES.  Chicks 
available  from  7  Breeds  backed  by  42  years  of  rigid  flock 
Improvement  work.  Prompt,  courteous  service  with  overnight 
delivery  to  most  points. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Shows  you  how  fo  make  money  with  your  poultry. 
Tells  all  about  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS  from 
U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed  Flocks. 


r  *  ^Chicks 

I 

|  ;,.»»'*•  Jour  ««”* 


WOLF 


’FARMERS 

FRIEND” 


HATCHERY 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  for  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH _ _ $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . - . 10.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PA- U  S.  P U LLORUM  PASSED 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  .  .  .  Raise  LEIS¬ 
TER’S  252-341  egg  R.O.P  sired  chicks.  SUPER 
MATED  R.O.P.  sired  White  Leghorns.  (100% 
R.O.P.  Sired).  Utility  mated  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires. 
Rock-Red  Crosses.  Sex  Link  Crosses.  (Crosses  & 
Reds  from  New  England).  Our  1952  16  PAGE 
CATALOG  awaits  you.  CHECK  OUR  EARLY 
ORDER  DISCOUNT.  Chicks  available  NOW. 
Sexed  or  Str.  run.  FLOCKS  PULLORUM 
TESTED  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  method. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  McALlS- 
TERVILLE,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  1952  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R.D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


Big  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  that 
grow  -nto  steady  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  33  years  breeding.  Mat¬ 
ings  headed  by  R.O.P.  pedigreed 
males.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Order 
chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write 
oday  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM 


Robert  L.  Clauser.  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  P«. 
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PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Mar.  1  Issue . 

...Closes  Feb.  15 

Mar.  15  Issue . 

Apr.  5  Issue . 

Apr.  19  Issue . 

ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  wort),  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


ORCHARD  HILL  Stock  Farm  offers  choice  bull  calves 
from  Carnation  dams  &  4  per  cent  Carnation  and  Rag 
Apple  sires.  A  rew  choice  heifer  calves.  M.  R.  Klock 
&  Son,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Close-up  first  calf  Holstein  heifers  in  truck 
load  lots — Davenport  Farms,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


BRACKED  Farm  Holsteins.  Bull  ready  for  service. 
Nicely  marked,  straight  top  lines.  Best  Sovereign 
Marksman  breeding.  Dam  500  fat  daughters  Montvic 
Chieftain  6th.  Come  and  see  him  or  write.  C.  S. 
Harvey,  Cincinnatus,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE— Bull  horn  Nov.  1951.  Dam  made  13084— 
670  Jr2.  Sire  s  dam  has  13537 —  762  Sr3  305C,  Na¬ 
tional  Record.  Grandson  of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta, 
classified  excellent,  4  excellent  AR  daughters,  and 
Antietam  Bright  Lad  49  AR  daughters.  Also  a  few 
choice  heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York. 


JERSEY 


REGISTERED  Jersey  bull,  one  year  old.  Sired  by 
Royal  Xenia  Advancer.  Excellent  type.  Selective  regis¬ 
tration.  Robinson’s  Fruit  Farm,  Burdett,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstein- 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards 
ville,  New  York 


at. WAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E  L 
Foote  &  Son.  Inc.,  Hobart.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — T.B.  and  bloodtested.  Canadian  and 

Northern,  cows  and  vaccinated  heifers.  Convenient 
terms.  Wilbur  Parsons.  Jr.  Star  Route.  Deposit.  N  V 
Phone  35111. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
all  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
towtb  New  Jersey. 


BRAHMAN 


WOR  SALE — One  registered  Brahman  bull,  six  months 
mid.  Also  twelve  registered  Karacul  black  sheep. 
Russell  G.  Millet,  Springville,  New  York, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


SUNSHINE  Farms,  Jamestown  offers  son,  daughter  of 
Epponlan  22  Le  Baron  at  Western  New  York  Angus 
sale.  Hamburg,  April  12. 


YEARLING  son  of  Grenadier  Corneller  2  from  an  Ames 
Plantation  Pride  Eric  18  dam.  Good  type,  well  grown. 
Also  younger  bull  calves  of  similar  breeding.  Attractive 
prices,  H.  N.  Kutschbach,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  Cattle,  breeding  ewes.  Northern  feeder  pigs, 
rail  or  truck  shipments. — Lewis  Furgason,  Windham, 
New  York, 


HORSES 


YOUR  last  chance  to  buy  good  acclimated  home 
raised  horses,  as  I  have  lost  my  P.M.U.  contract.  Have 
decided  to  go  out  oi  the  horse  business  and  sell  50 
sure  bred  mares,  2  registered  Belgian  Stallions,  2 
Spanish  Jacks.  25  last  spring  colts  and  40  nice  3  and 
4  year  old  mules.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Stanley  513Y23. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 
Berkshire  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea., 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.,  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux,  44  Ar¬ 
lington  Rd.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086. 


FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


TAMWORTHS  10  to  12  weeks  old.  Registered  or  un¬ 
registered.  Write  for  prices.  Tamworth  Farm.  Milton, 
Delaware. 


REGISTERED  Tamwortlis  for  lean  meat.  "They  grow 
faster,  cheaper."  Pine  View  Farm,  Georgetown,  Dela¬ 
ware.  • 


REGISTERED  Chester  White  boards  and  gilts  from  12 
to  18  weeks  oid.  Stanley  Williams,  Marcy,  New  York. 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  bred  gilts,  large  litters  9  to  13. 
Service  boars,  baby  pigs  farm  raised  over  200  head, 
fast  growers.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  Pure  bred  Yorkshire  bred  sows,  bred 
gilts  &  service  age  &  younger  boars  &  open  gilts. 
Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


CHOICE  purebred  reg.  Corriedale  ram  reg.  No.  78398 
—4  years  old,  Price  $75.00.  W.  L.  Sullivan,  Rt.  1, 
Esperance,  N.  Y. 


BRED  Ewes,  Shrops,  and  Cheviots.  Jim  Dicks,  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y.  Phone  4261. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  glades  ot  hay  delivered  subject  to  in 
spection.  J.  W.  Christman.  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain.  N  V 
Tel.  48-282 

VERY  good  mixed  dairy  hay  $25.00  F.  Root,  Brain- 
ard.  New  York. 

FIRST  &  Second  Cutting  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy, 
straw,  barn  or  field  baled.  Carloads,  truckloads.  W.  L. 
Mitchell  Co.,  Orange,  Conn. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood  Locke  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  4S2M3. 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell.  Box  1013.  Altoona.  Penna. 

BEAUTIFUL  Boston  puppies,  reasonable.  J.  Ginz, 
Ulster  Park,  New  York. 

GERMAN  Shepherds:  Registered,  championship  blood¬ 
lines,  2  yr.  male,  pups,  many  colors.  Reasonable,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lash,  Wolcott.  N.  Y.  Phone  3307. 

SIX  MONTHS  old  black  and  tan  coon  hounds.  Will 
track.  Willard  Spicer,  Apalachin,  N.  Y.  Phone  Owego 
908R2. 


BEAGLE  Pups.  A.K.C.  reg.,  2  males,  2  females  whelped 
12/2/51.  Sire  champ.  Charmae  Gay  Blade,  Field 
champs.  Gray’s  Linesman,  Amaralk  Si  champ.  Saddle- 
rock  Sandman  and  others  in  breeding.  $25.00.  C.  C. 
Greco,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  Springer  Spaniel  puppies.  A.K.C.  reg.  — 
Sturdy  hunting  stock — $40  -$50.  Luettgens,  R.D.  1, 
Freehold,  N.  Y.,  Holmdel  9-S584. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  York. 

ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns.  Parmenter 
Reds.  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay,  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer,  Box  C,  GaUupville,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL'S  White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Crosses 
bred  for  high  egg  production  and  Marshall's  Rock 
Red  Crosses  bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  are  from 
selected  strains — farm  proven.  Special  savings  on  Red 
Rock  Cockerels.  Call  or  write  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-A,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 

BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  lasing  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  head  the  all -time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  ail  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  3-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast,  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  foi  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs'  Farm.  Dryden,  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 

BALL  Red-Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms,  Y'ou’ll  like  them  from  the 
start  when  you  buy  from  Ball  Hatchery,  one  of  New 
York’s  cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  Ball 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  B'arm.  Tioga  County.  Rt.  Z,  Owego. 
New  York. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  Fo,  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NT-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 


HATCHING  every  week  —  Pullorum  clean  Ebenwood 
Farm  Hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm  Box  B-S.  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


OUR  White  Leghorns  were  High  Pen  at  Storrs,  Conn, 
contest  1951-for  high  eggs  production  and  good  meat 
birds.  Our  New  Hampshire  and  Gray  crosses  are  what 
you  want.  A.  E.  Danish.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SIT.  HOPE  Leghorns,  Christy  &  Hubbard  Hamps  for 
profitable  meat  and  tgg  production.  Huested’s  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y.  Phone  54254. 


LAFAYETTE  Farm  White  Leghorns  and  II.  I.  Reds, 
U  S.  Approved-Puilorum  Clean.  Write  for  circular. 
John  llonner  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  Poultry  B'arm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of 
our  birds.  Walter  is.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone  Hobart  5281. 


CAPONS  $55.00  per  100.  Choice  of  three  breeds,  4% 
weeks  old,  B'.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Scliwegler’s  Hatchery,  299  Northampton,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


McINTYRE  WHITE  ROCKS.  Contest  proven  strain.  Ali 
stock  pedigreed  sired.  0\  S.  certified,  pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  details.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda, 
New  Yolk. 


TURKEYS 


BELTSVILLE  Small  White — Large  bronze  and  white 
Holland  turkey  poults,  now  hatching  thousands  weekly. 
Low  prices  on  fully  guaranteed  poults.  Write  or  phone 
Klijie’s  Turkeys,  Box  G.  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


USDA  Beltsville  White  Turkey  poults  Pennsylvania 
bred  under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c. 
Free  Catalog.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  White  Run¬ 
ners  $25.00,  superior  Strain  $30.00,  Fawns  $28.00,  hens 
$10.00.  Rouens  $40.00.  Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Toulouse,  brown  and  white  China  goslings.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


GEESE  _ 

GOSLINGS-GEESE.  White  China.  From  prize- winning 
flock.  Now  booking  orders  for  goslings.  Reasonably 
priced  Send  for  free  folder.  S.  J.  Seitz,  RR  3,  Fisk 
Rd.,  Lockport.  N.  Y  _ _ _ _ 

GOOSE  Booklet  10c— Twelve  chapters.  All  subjects. 
Goose  eggs  and  goose  incubators.  Goslren  Poultry  Farm, 
Ggshen,  Indiana. 

GOOSE  Raising  Booklet — 24  pages— illustrated— 10c— 
goslings  and  goose  eggs  for  sale.  Robert  Sharp,  North- 
node  Farm,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 

PILGRIM  Goslings.  Free  pamphlet.  Curtis  Stock  Farm, 
587  Ellicott  St..  Buffalo  3,  New  York. _ 

PILGRIM  Geese,  guaranteed  100%  sex-linked,  eggs, 
goslings,  breeders.  Beth-Hone  Farm.  Bethany  Road, 
llonesdale,  Penna.  Phone  6S9J12.  _ 

PUREBRED  White  Embden  breeders,  $19.00  pair. 
Vainauskas.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE-BROWN  Chinese  Geese.  Wild  mallards,  young 
stock.  Orchard  B’arm.  Sanborn.  ‘N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  ana  started  goslings  from  market  size 
Toulouse.  Send  for  circular.  Hershey  Goose  Farm, 
Dover,  N.  H.  _ 

DUCKS  and  Geese  —  new  quarterly  magazine,  $1.50 
year,  R21IC,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

FOR  SALE — Two  white  China  geese  3  &  5  yrs,  Pinelnra 
Farm,  Lawrenceville,  New  Y'ork. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Pedigreed!  Prolific  I  Cash 
markets,  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet  I  Rockhill  Ranch.  Sellersville  24,  Penna. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 


RAW  FURS  and  deer  skins,  ginseng,  coon,  mink, 
muskrat,  beaver,  etc.,  wanted.  Put  weasel  in  envelope 
and  mail.  Highest  prices.  Price  lists.  H.  C.  Metcalf 
and  Sons.  Alstead  N.  H. 


BULBS 


BLUE  RIBBON  Winners  25  large  assorted  gladiolus 
bulbs  $1.25.  State  inspected.  Catalog  on  request.  Hill¬ 
side  Gardens.  South  Wales,  New  York. 

GLADIOLUS  bulbs— Large  size— show  varieties  $1.00 
dozen,  100  $6.00  postpaid.  Ned  Howard,  Box  A.  Salt 
Point,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ _ 

GLADIOLUS.  Choice,  mixed  100  large  $3.50.  25  for 
$1.00.  Dahlias  9  different -labeled  $1.75.  Gannas,  etc. 
Price  lists.  Gladside — Northfield,  Mass. 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs.  Extra  large,  mixed  colors  $2.95 
hundred  postpaid.  H.  E.  Gordon,  Southold,  N.  T. 


SEEDS 


BIRDSFOOT  Trefoil— purity  9S%.  Germination  86%. 
Orders  of  20  lbs.  or  more  $1.25  per  lb.  C.O.D. 
Howard  Bunker,  B’ort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE — New  Kennebec  and  Essex  certified  seed 
potatoes.  Blight  resistant,  big  yielders.  low  disease 
readings.  Booking  for  spring  delivery.  Thompson  Farms, 
Clymer.  New  York. 


CERTIFIED  Katahdin  Seed  Potatoes  grown  from 
Kent's  foundation  seed.  $5.00  per  sack  F.O.B.  Leslie 
M.  Merwin  &.  Son,  B’illmore,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


EVERGREEN  Tre<-  Seedlings.  Transplants.  Growers  of 
large  quantities.  For  growing  Christmas  trees.  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  on  quantity- 
orders.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide.  Sun- 
crest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown.  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier.  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax.  Robinson,  Temple,  100-$1.90-500-$6.75 — 1000-$12.50. 
Gem.  Gemzato  everbearing.  100-$2.25  prepaid.  John  A. 
Flaten,  Union  City,  Penn. 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  select  yellow  or  white  sweet 
Spanish,  yellow  or  white  Bermudas,  300-5U .  25 ;  500- 
$1.65;  1000-$2.65 ;  postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4.75; 
6000-$S.50,  prepaid  express.  Austin  Plant  Company, 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texas. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Fresh  dug  from  our 
muck  farm.  Premier.  Dorsett,  Robinson,  Temple,  Cats- 
kill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle.  Red  Star:  $2.50  per  hundred 
post  paid.  Everbearing  varieties;  Streamliner,  Super- 
fection,  Gem:  $4.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for 
quantity  prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 


TAYLOR  Red  Raspberry  Plants  —  state  inspected. 
Nursery.  Orchard  B’arm,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  Plants.  B’ree  catalog.  Rex 
Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


FRUIT 


B’REE  —  Florida  Citrus  recipe  booklet.  No  purchase 
necessary,  just  mail  card.  Tree-ripened  Temple  oranges 
prepaid  in  the  East  $6.75  per  bushel.  Bushel  of  assorted 
fancy  fruit  $5.95.  Spell’s  Citrus,  Box  925,  DeLand,  B’la. 


TREE  Ripened  Florida  grapefruit.  $1.75  bushel, 
oranges  $2.25,  mixed  $2.00.  You  pay  express  on  de¬ 
livery.  Alvah  Ramsey,  Largo,  Fla. 


HEALTHFUL  delicious  oranges  or  grapefruit.  New  low 
price  $4.75  bushel  prepaid.  Luscious  Temples  $6.35 
bushel.  James  I.  Kimber,  Orange  Grower,  Box  491, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


CANDIES 


PECAN  Candies,  also  whole  halves;  pecan  meats  5  lb. 
mixed  your  way,  $5.00  postpaid.  Pecans  in  shell,  12 
lb.  postpaid.  $5.00.  Smithfield  cured  hams,  (extra  nice) 
8  lb.  to  20  lb..  $1.00  per  pound  f.o.b.  Cactus,  Succu¬ 
lents.  Coleus — 12  different,  $1.00  postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


QUICK  Bearing  fruit  and  nut  trees;  shade  trees, 
grape  vines,  berry  plants,  everblooming  rose  bushes 
and  flowering  shrubs  at  money  saving  prices.  State 
and  federal  inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Write 
for  free  colored  catalogue.  East’s  Nursery.  Amitv, 
Arkansas. 


LIVING  Fences  of  lifetime  Multiflora  Rose.  Large,  100- 
$6.00,  1000-$40.00 ;  Medium,  100-$4.75,  1000-S28.00; 

Conservation  size,  100-$3.50,  1000-518.00.  B’OB,  Tucka- 
mony  Nursery,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


TREES,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Ornamentals.  Catalog  free. 
Tuscarora  Nursery,  Blain  14,  Pa. 


EQUIPMENT 


COIL  WIRE,  bale  ties,  baler  twine  for  sale.  John 
Deere  wire  $8.50  two  spools.  Osborn  Hay  Milling  Com¬ 
pany,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

MALL  3  ft.  chains  $20.  Used  saws.  C.  Loomis,  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  i . 


FOR  SALE,  one  Case  wire  baler.  Excellent  condition. 
Sievers  Brother.-.,  R.D.  No.  2,  Thayer  Road,  Amster¬ 
dam,  New  York. 


1946  Y.M.C  5-7  ton  short  wheelbase  truck.  Phone 
16F14  North  Brookfield.  R.  Paul  Calhoun,  Waterville, 
New  York. 


CASELLINI-VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
Cletrac  modes  BD11  Diesel  tractor  Ser.  8D342  com¬ 
plete  with  Heil  angledozer,  very  good  condition.  Cletrac 
BD  Diesel  tractor,  Aide  gauge,  with  hyd.  angledozer, 
and  Carco  winoh.  Fair  condition.  "Caterpillar”  RD1 
tractor  with  La  Plant  Choate  hyd.  angledozer  and 
Hyster  D4N  towing  winch.  Very  good  condition.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  New  Hampshire.  International  TD14  tractor, 
ser.  4239,  with  Woolridge  bulldozer,  and  B-Eric,  rear 
cable  control,  good  condition.  Cletrac  AG  wide  gauge, 
gasoline  tractor,  with  belt  pulley  drive.  Good  run¬ 
ning  condition.  "Caterpillar"  D6-60  tractor,  ser.  8U730, 
with  angledozer.  Good  condition.  Two  — 1945  GMC  2‘i 
ton  dump  trucks,  ser.  nos.  2706S7231  and  270610430. 
Casellini- Venable  Corporation.  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


NO  FROZEN  Pipes  electric  heating  cable  insulation, 
thermostats,  dollar  up.  Automatic  electric  hotbed  heat¬ 
ers.  garden  tractors,  power  lawn  mowers,  money  saving 
prices.  Write:  Stanley  Wooden,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

TRACTORS  &  farm  machinery  &  baler  twine  &  cars 
and  trucks.  Buying  &  selling  every  make — New  and 
used.  Immediate  delivery  on  scarce  models— Go  any¬ 
where.  Phil  Gardiner,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Phone 
5-4831. 


BROADCASTER— Fertilizer — Lime  Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction — special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator — gives  exact  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  1947  Ford  sedan  delivery  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  E.  Stanley  Lunn,  Waterville,  Me. 


NEARLY  new  Dempster  13-7  grain  drill  on  rubber  for 
Ford  or  Ferguson  three  point  hitch,  $250;  Case  5’  cut 
PTO  combine,  $325;  two  John  Deere  12A  combines 
with  engine,  $995;  Massey  Harris  6’  cut  with  engine, 
$500;  Case  6’  cut  with  engine,  $195;  1951  McCormick 
Deering  12’  cut  self  propelled  combine,  $4100;  Minne¬ 
apolis  2Sx46  steel  thresher  on  hard  tires,  $225;  nearly 
new  Minneapolis  Moline  one  row  corn  picker,  $800.  Free 
delivery  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Coryn  Farm 
Supplies,  Canandaigua,  New  York,  Phone  Canandaigua, 
1341-R. 


FOR  SALE;  Nearly  new  Ford  tractor,  $1050;  1950 
Ferguson,  $1250;  1949  Ferguson,  $1025;  Minneapolis 
Moline  R,  $850;  John  Deere  A,  $875;  John  Deere  B, 
$625;  John  Deere  B,  $695;  John  Deere  B,  $850;  John 
Deere  B,  $525;  Case  model  S,  1948,  $795;  two  Farmail 
F-20,  $395;  F-14  with  cultivator,  $450;  F-12  with  cul¬ 
tivator,  $395;  Allis  Chalmers  WC  with  cultivator  and 
four  new  tires,  $1095;  Allis  Chalmers  model  B  with 
mower,  $795;  Oliver  Cletrac  model  HG  with  cultivator, 
$950;  Oliver  70  on  good  rubber,  $495;  B’ord  Ferguson, 
$700;  B’armall  BN,  $550.  B’ree  delivery  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Coryn  B’arm  Supplies.  Canandaigua, 
New  York,  Phone  Canandaigua  1341-R. 

FOR  SALE:  1951  M-M  "Bale-o-matic”  wire-tie  pick-up 
baler.  Less  than  3,000  bales.  No  reasonable  offer  re 
fused.  Also  Model  "G"  case  combine  -1-  1951  "UTU" 
M-M  -  3  to  4  plow  tractor,  1949-50-t-  baler,  1-  Farm- 
all  tractor  -  F-20,  1-  International  10-20  tractor.  Must 
sell.  Make  offer.  Delivery  arranged.  Louis  White,  Tele¬ 
phone  385W1  -  Goshen,  New  York. 


WANTED :  Good  used  trencher  such  as  Auburn  mounted 
on  Farmail  H.  Trencher  to  be  able  to  dig  at  least  12’’ 
trench  5’  deep.  Would  like  fairly  modern  machine, 
Joe  Liberto,  P.  O.  Box  386,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest;  5  lb, 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lh.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Delicious  clover  and  fall  flower.  5-pound 
$1.50  postpaid  in  third  zone.  Robert  McLoughlin.  Fol- 
croft,  Pa.,  Box  32-A. 


EMPLOYMENT 


FARM  cook  wanted  for  work  on  estate.  Excellent  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  including  television.  Write  Box  514-AE, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

WE  NEED  two  experienced  single  men  for  bam  work, 
one  to  act  as  relief  man.  Board  and  room  furnished 
with  good  wages  and  day  off.  Only  sober,  reliable  men 
need  apply.  Randleigh  Farm,  Lockport,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Middle-aged  experienced  farm  helper 

(single)  for  all-year  Job  on  modem  dairy  farm.  State 
experience  In  reply  to:  Berwick  Creamery  Farm,  Ber¬ 
wick,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED:  Working  Dairy  Manager  experienced  and 
able  to  take  full  charge  60  cows  and  young  stock.  Hol- 
gtetns.  Good  wage  and  substantial  participation  profit. 
Also  modem  living  quarters  and  other  accommodations. 
Lifetime  opportunity  for  top  man.  Reply  Box  514-LN, 
o/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey 

HOUSEWIVES:  Full  or  part  time  work  showing  plastic 
housewares  through  home  demonstrations.  Write  House 
of  Plastics,  Avon,  Connecticut. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

NORWEGIAN  farmer's  son,  22  years  old,  with  several 
years'  experience  In  modem  Norwegian  farming,  seeks 
position  starting  about  May  15  on  a  farm  in  the  U.  S. 
to  extend  his  knowledge  of  American  farm  machinery 
and  fanning  methods.  Graduate  of  science  and  farm¬ 
ing  school:  speaks  English  fairly  welL  Erling  Linde, 
Akershus  Landbruksskole,  Hvam  pr.  Ames,  Norway. 

WANTED  —  Working  farm  managership — four  years 
Cornell  University.  Practical  experience  In  soils  and 
soil  management,  dairy,  beef  and  swine  husbandry. 
Particular  interest  Organic  farming.  Thirty-four  years 
old,  married,  one  child  seven  years  old.  References 
furnished.  Write  Box  514-CE,  c/o  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

SCHOOLS 

STAMMERING  corrected:  Free  booklet  gives  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison,  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FARMS  Wanted:  Big  farms,  little  ones,  plain  farms, 
fancy  ones,  nearby  farms,  distant  ones — all  kinds  of 
farms  will  be  offered  to  prospective  buyers  through 
The  New  York  Times  FARMS  &  ACREAGE  Feature. 
This  annual  directory  will  be  published  on  Sundays, 
February  24  through  March  30,  and  will  reach  more 

than  750,000  families  in  the  rich  New  York  metropoli¬ 

tan  area.  Advertising  in  The  Times  gets  results.  That’s 
why  farm  owners  and  brokers  use  more  space  in 
The  New  -York  Times  than  in  any  other  New  York 

newspaper.  To  place  your  ad  see  your  local  real  estate 

broker,  or  send  the  facts  to  us,  indicating  the  space 
you  want  to  use.  We’ll  set  the  ad,  show  proof  and 
quote  cost.  Write  The  New  York  Times,  Farm  & 
Acreage  Desk,  No.  101,  Classified  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  Times  Square,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  1  acre  country  home  7  r.,  1200  layer 
building,  white,  metal  roofs,  electricity,  automatic 
water,  macadam  rd.,  school  bus,  commute  to  cities, 
$3600.00 — less  for  cash — down  payment,  mortgage.  Box 
41,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

300  ACRE  dairy  farm,  convenient  terms,  A.  G.  Rosen- 
burg,  Petersburg,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Farm,  175  acres,  76  tillable,  tractor 
worked  fields,  good  water  supply,  IS  stanchions  more 
can  be  added,  water  buekets,  silo,  milk  plant  3  miles. 
Nice  house  with  conveniences,  electric,  telephone,  etc. 
School  bus,  improved  road.  R.  C.  Ford  and  Son, 
Belfast,  New  York. 

152  ACRE  dairy  and  cash  crop  farm  for  sale.  Honeoye 
and  Lansing  silt  loam  soil.  Large  bam,  15  stanchions, 
concrete  silo.  S  room  house,  electricity,  furnace,  bath. 
Macadam  highway.  Route  96-A.  Possession  by  April  1. 
Mrs.  Howard  W’.  Bassett,  So.  Main,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Finger  Lakes  area.  Dairy,  vegetable,  fruit 
larms.  Don  McWilliams,  Flower  City  Realty,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  New  York. 

FULLY  equipped  fruit  &  dairy  farm.  Everything  mod¬ 
ern,  overlooking  Seneca  Lake.  For  full  particulars. 
Write  Box  514-GH,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE — 110  acr.e  farm,  2  miles  from  Alfred  Univ. 
oa  ll.F.D.  Modem  house,  with  water  system,  gas  and 
electricity.  2  barns,  metal  roofed,  henhouse,  maple 
sugar  bush  with  house.  $6500.00.  LaYern  Kenyon,  Al¬ 
fred  Station,  R.F.D.  1,  New  York. 

DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 

RUG  strips — 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
large  pieces  5  lbs.  $2.75.  Pastel  assortment  4  lbs. 
$3.00.  Cotton  worsted  Gabardines  6  lbs.  $2.00.  Quilt- 
Makers  best  assortment  of  flowered  prints,  plaids, 
latest  patterns  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large  blocks  5  lbs. 
$2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community  Textiles,  29 
Randcliffe  Ave. .  Providence,  R.  I. 

LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren's,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men's  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts;,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnishlngs.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  Department  AA  West 
Fairview.  New  Jersey. 

RUG  MAKERS’  STRIPS.  Hooking  and  braiding.  Only 
100%  new  pure  wool  from  cutting  rooms,  preshrunk 
expensive  woolens  that  are  used  in  tine  coats  etc.  These 
are  hot  mill  ends,  or  any  old  mixtures,  hookers  get 
selvedges  that  are  straight,  not  across  cloth.  You  get 
°uiy  colors  requested  not  assortments  that  you  can’t 
use.  Leading  teachers  buy  from  us.  Colors  now  avail¬ 
able,  black,  navy,  green,  wine,  purple,  red,  gray  tweed, 
dark  checks,  75  cents,  a  pound.  Rose,  pink,  yellow, 
sold,  cinnamon,  taffy/,  lime,  coral,  pale  green,  light 
'lues,  lUac,  pastel  checks,  $1.00  a  pound.  Nude,  tan, 
and  beige  ideal  for  dyeing  and  backgrounds  $1.25 
bound.  100%  wool  winter  skirt  lengths  $1.75.  Postage 
extra,  add  1  pound  for  packing,  insurance  5  cents. 
Connecticut  residents  add  2%  sales  tax.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Samples  free.  Thousands  of  satisfied  custo- 
niers,  try  us  once.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  18?  Orange 
®t.'  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


BIG  CATTLE  AUCTION 

160  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  160 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  5 

In  heated  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
CO.,  N.  Y.  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse  —  50 
miles  north  of  Binghamton. 

120  Fresh  and  Close  Springers;  20  Bred  and 
Open  Heifers;  20  Service  Age  Bulls  from  high 
record  dams.  Many  high  record  young  calves 
selling  after  their  dams. 

Consigned  by  50  reliable  breeders  who  have 
in  many  instances  bred  Registered  Holstein 
Cattle  for  25  to  50  years  within  their  family. 

DHIA  Associations  in  many  parts  of  the 
East  have  been  led  by  animals  purchased  in 
these  famous  Earlville  sales. 

Yet  with  all  these  safe-guards,  you  will  buy 
many  at  little  more  than  top  grades  will  cost 
you  most  anywhere.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M., 
good  overnight  accommodations.  Write  and  let 
me  answer  any  questions  you  may  have.  Mark 
your  calendar  and  come  to  this  sale.  At  least 
one  good  milking  herd  of  20  head  from  Chen¬ 
ango  County  will  be  dispersed  here. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 

QUILT  PIECES.  Silk  and  rayon.  Win  make  a  lovely 
quilt.  Send  for  three  full  pounds  only  $1.69  COD  plus 
postage.  Free  patterns  and  thread.  Economy  Service. 
1103  Scoville,  Oak  Park,  Hi. 

BEAUTIFUL  Home-made  Aprons  with  bib  top  and  wide 
skirt.  In  gay  color  prints.  Small,  medium,  large.  $1.25. 
Half  aprons,  65  cents.  Money-back  guarantee.  Betty  K. 
Gifts,  Box  813,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  —  stove-furnace  repairs,  Kalamazoo. 
Glenwood,  Crawford,  etc.  Send  No.  fuel.  Ingraham, 
Brookline,  N.  H. 

POCKET  Rubber  Stamp,  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad,  lip  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart,  Scltuate,  Mass. 

1952  EDITION.  It’s  New!  It’s  Different  1  Get  World’s 
largest  .Auto  Accessory  &  Parts  Catalog  and  save 
money.  100  pages.  Over  50,000  items.  Including  Holly¬ 
wood  accessories,  Hi-Speed  equipment,  rebuilt  engines, 
all  parts  and  accessories  for  all  cars  and  trucks.  We 
have  that  Hard-To-Get  parti  Jam  packed  with  bar¬ 
gains.  Completely  Illustrated.  Send  25c  (refundable). 
J.  C.  Whitney,  1919-EB  Archer,  Chicago  16. 

LADIES — Your  shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our 
patented  Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  per  pair.  3 
pairs  $1.00  postpaid.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 
Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mix  dry 
powder  with  water;  pour  into  toilet.  Safe,  no  poisons. 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  free 
details.  Burson  Laboratories,  Dept.  C-32,  Chicago  22, 
Illinois. 

WOOLEN  yard  goods,  rug  strips.  Samples  10c.  Florence 
Moody,  Farmington,  Maine. 

WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe’s  —  22  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

WEEDS  quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

RIBBONS  when  you  need  them.  Assorted  colors,  widths, 
lengths,  qualities.  Approximately  275  feet.  Grand  for 
gift  tying  and  hairbows.  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Shop, 
West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 

WANTED — Old  poultry  literature  such  as  books,  cata¬ 
logs,  magazines,  etc.  List  what  you  have  and  prices 
wanted.  Lowndes  Clark,  717  Ritchie  Ave.,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland. 

BUTTON  collectors'  cards  of  5  odd  buttons  25c  each 
card,  3  cards  50c,  6  cards,  $1.00.  Send  self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  with  coins  to  Mrs.  Sybil  Bryant,  Gil- 
manton  Corner,  N.  H. 

MAIL  ORDERS  for  Bartonshire  hams  and  bacon;  old- 
fashioned  barrel  cure,  taste  the  difference.  Barton  & 
Barton,  Inc.,  Stanton,  N.  J.  Phone  Lebanon  141-R. 

COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  To  You.  8.2  oz.  Cut 
sizes  6x8  $4.80,  8x13  $10.50,  13x15  $19.50,  15x20  $30.00. 
Any  size  made  to  order — Don’t  delay — order  today — 
Milvo,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

CROCHETED  African  violet  plants  potted  and  in 
bloom,  75c  each.  Eva  Wise,  Bradford,  N.  H. 

AWNINGS  of  Class  and  Individuality  —  Direct  from 
factory  to  you.  Custom  made  of  finest  materials  obtain¬ 
able.  Write  for  samples  and  price.  Milvo  Awnings. 
Rome,  New  York. 

NORTHERN  grown  cedar  posts,  all  sizes,  poles  20’, 
25’,  30’  seasoned.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

MR.  SUGAR  MAKER:  The  famous  Vermont  Evapora¬ 
tor,  buckets  ana  all  other  utensils  are  available  for  the 
sugar  season  of  1952.  We  shall  welcome  your  inquiries. 
Vermont  Evaporator  Company,  Box  96,  Ogdensburg, 
New  York. 

CEDAR  POSTS — All  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers  $14,  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for  electric 
fence.  Other  grades  in  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  12  ft.  lengths. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  barns.  Also  25  ft.  electric 
service  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road. 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  204-F-2L  Closed  Sunday. 

WILL  pay  $1.00  each  for  certain  issues  of  ’’The 
Youth’s  Companion.”  Write  Mittie  Hazard,  Nichols, 
N.  Y. 

GO  MODERN  With  Grange — Concrete  stave  or  steel 
silos,  start  savings  at  onco — learn  how  9  exclusive  con¬ 
struction  features  insure  greater  strength,  convenience, 
low'  upkeep.  Write  for  ’’inside  story”  folder,  easy  fin¬ 
ance  plan  details.  Grange  Silo  Co.,  100  Main  St.,  Red 
Creek,  New  York. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 
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E  ARE  experiencing  a  lower 
dairy  cow  market  which  may 
be  permanent  or  just  tempo¬ 
rary.  To  be  sure,  dairy  cows 
are  not  much  lower — perhaps  $25  to  $50 
a  head.  How  can  this  be  explained? 
Milk  is  higher,  roughage  is  cheap, 
grain  is  available  even  if  high,  milk 
production  is  less  per  person  than  it 
has  been  in  a  number  of  years,  and 
there  are  no  ceilings  or  controls  on 
dairy  cow  prices.  I  have  asked  dairy¬ 
men,  dealers,  buyers,  and  sellers  to 
explain  this,  and  the  only  answer  I 
have  ever  received  is,  “I  just  don’t 
know,”  or  its  equivalent. 


All  this  again  proves  that  when  “the 
people”  decide  that  anything  is  too 
high,  they  will  buy  it  at  a  lower  price 
or  leave  it  alone.  Also,  that  they  do  not 
need  to  be  told  by  Washington  or  forc¬ 
ed  by  politicians  to  pay  more  or  less 
under  a  shield  of  protection  or  control. 


Meat  is  also  cheaper — a  lot  cheaper. 
If  you  are  not  getting  it  cheaper,  the 
only  reason  is  that  control  and  ceiling 
prices  were  set  too  high.  The  average 
wholesale  price  of  meat  is  nearly 
eleven  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  price 
you  spent  millions  of  dollars  and  hired 
thousands  of  people  to  set  and  enforce 
for  you.  What  can  those  thousands  of 
people  who  got  jobs  on  OPS  payrolls 
possibly  be  doing  now? 

The  artificial  price  they  set  tends  to 
keep  you  paying  more  because  many 
dealers  refuse  to  sell  for  less  than  the 
prices  they  were  told  were  “fair”  pric¬ 
es.  This  is  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  buying  for  less.  Here  we  see 
the  harm  of  “setting  prices”  at  all.  In 
one  case  it  keeps  some  prices  too  low; 
it  produces  black  markets  or,  as  in  this 
case,  it  is  keeping  consumer  prices  too 
high,  thus  lowering  consumption  of  a 
plentiful  product  and  making  a  bad  sit¬ 
uation  worse. 


Growing  Animals 

Our  animals  are  not  doing  as  well 
generally  this  winter  as  usual.  This 
also  is  bringing  up  many  questions.  As 
with  any  and  every  livestock  operation, 
“Look  to  your  feed  box.”  Probably  99 
per  cent  of  any  difficulty  with  our  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  traced  directly  to  feed 
and  water. 

Remembering  our  wet  haying  season, 
our  wet  sloppy  grasses  all  season,  with 
no  real  “stiffening  up”  last  fall,  and  a 
comparatively  early  setting  in  of  win¬ 
ter,  we  can  begin  to  realize  the  kind 
of  roughage  we  are  feeding,  and  the 
condition  of  the  animals  when  put  in 
last  fall. 

Most  corn,  all  over  the  country,  was 
carrying  excess  water  when  picked  and 
is  not  keeping  well  unless  it  was  arti¬ 
ficially  dried,  and  this  is  the  bulk  of 
the  kind  of  grain  our  animals  are  get¬ 
ting.  Then,  too,  oils  and  fats  are  so 
cheap  that  most  processing  of  linseed 
or  cottonseed  for  its  oil  has  been  forc¬ 
ed  out  of  business.  This  in  turn  makes 
linseed  meal,  cottonseed  cake  or  soy¬ 
bean  meal  so  high  (or  unobtainable) 
that  protein  supplements  for  animals 
have  almost  been  eliminated  from  our 
feeds  or  feeding. 

Cold  barns  or  yards  for  48  hours  and 
then  steaming,  wet,  warm  ones  for  48 
hours  have  been  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  this  winter  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Need  we  go  further  as  to  why 
livestock  is  having  a  poor  winter? 

Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  much 
we  can  do  about  it  either,  except  feed 
a  greater  bulk  of  these  poorer  feeds, 
giving  the  animals  a  greater  chance  to 
pick  and  choose.  We  can  also  become 
alert  to  weather  conditions  by  watch¬ 
ing  all  ventilation  more  closely  than 
usual. 


Boy!  What  those 
EXTRA  QUARTS 
can  do  to 
Milk  Profits ! 

Take  it  from  the  Roy  Allens, 
Cortland,  N.  Y-,  who  say: 
“Our  milk  pick-up  man  tells  us  that  al¬ 
though  we  have  a  small  dairy,  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  more  milk  than  larger  dairies.” 
Why?  Because  these  smart  folks  use  a 
Kow-Kare  build-up  to  promote  vigorous 
appetite  and  efficient  feed-to-milk  con¬ 
version.  Concentrated  Kow-Kare’s  Tonic 
Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium, 
Phosphorous  and  Vitamin  D  save  feed 
waste.  Try  it  today!  At 
all  stores. 

FREE  CowRodk 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Riled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  12 
Vermont 


New!  501b.  Peed  Mix  Drum 


FARM  &  CATTLE  AUCTION 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1952  at  12:30  P.M. 
On  the  Orleans  Road  (Seneca  Castle — Geneva 
Turnpike  Road)  i/2  mile  North  of  Route  5  & 
20;  6  miles  West  of  Geneva;  1  >/2  miles  North¬ 
east  of  Flint. 

Discontinuing  farming  will  sell: 

27  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

&  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  27 

17  cows,  several  fresh  and  close  up.  balance  bred  and 
open  heifers.  This  is  a  young  dairy  of  well  grown  cattle. 
Calfhood  vacpinated,  T.  B.  accredited.  Veterinarian 
examined  day  prior  to  sale. 

FARM  MACHINERY 

Complete  line  of  modern  farm  machinery  including  John 
Deere  Model  B.  tractor:  Allis  Chalmers  No.  60  com¬ 
bine;  Ontario  16-7  hoe  tractor  drill;  John  Deere  4  bar 
tractor  side  delivery  rake;  quantity  milking  equipment, 
feed  and  so  forth.  These  tools  are  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Many  nearly  new. 

TERMS:  CASH  —  James  D.  Tyner,  Owner 
Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  New  York 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobieskill,  N.  Y. 


^ - The  EFFECTIVE 

(FLEX-O)  udder 

v -  LINIMENT 


Pharmaceutically  compounded  counter-irritant 
with  penetrating  action  .  .  .  quickly  relieves 
udder  congestion  and  soreness.  Clean  and 
easy  to  apply. 

Big  16  02-  bottle  only  $1.  at  your  dealer,  or  write 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


MAKE  MONEY  ON  HOGS 

Write  for  the  revised  directory  on  hogs  for  sale  in  New 
York  State.  Order  bred  sows,  gilts  and  boars  from  re¬ 
liable  breeders. 

New  York  State  Swine  Association 
FRANK  L-  WILEY,  Sec- 
VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 


wnuind  uuvi.no  umcui  rnuifl  rHUIUKT 
Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD’S  SJSSSS’HV; 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 
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THRIFTY  MEAT  MEALS 


By 

ETHEL  CORNELIUS 


VERYONE  loves  meat  for  its 
good  flavor  as  well  as  its 
food  value,  but  meat  prices 
make  it  necessary  to  plan 
meat  buying  and  meat  cook¬ 
ing  with  care  and  thought.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  cheaper  grades  and  cuts  of  meat 
are  just  as  full  of  food  value  and  just 
as  tasty  as  the  higher  priced  steaks 
and  roasts. 

You  can  make  your  meat  purchases 
fit  your  budget  by  following  these 
suggestions : 

1.  Know  your  grades.  The  leaner 
grades  are  less  expensive  than  the  well 
fatted  ones. 

2.  Know  your  cuts  of  meats.  Less 
expensive  cuts  are :  chuck,  shoulder, 
flank,  round,  rump,  pot  roasts,  stew 
meats. 

3.  Plan  your  buying.  Study  your  lo¬ 
cal  markets  and  take  advantage  of 
meat  “specials.” 

4.  Save  time  and  fuel  by  cooking 
larger  pieces  of  meat  so  that  you  will 
have  leftovers. 

5.  Save  trimmings  and  bones.  Lean 
trimmings  can  be  used  in  stews  and 
patties,  fat  can  be  melted  down  and 
used  for  cooking,  and  bones  can  be 
used  for  soups. 

6.  Save  all  leftover  meat,  gravy, 
drippings.  Make  broth  of  the  bones, 
serve  sliced  leftover  meats  or  meat 
salad,  use  leftover  meats  in  stuffed 
peppers,  chop  suey,  curry,  hash,  cro¬ 
quettes. 

The  recipes  given  here  are  sugges¬ 
tions  for  ways  of  using  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  meats  and  “extending”  your 
meats  with  other  foods  containing  good 
proteins,  so  that  you  will  get  more 
servings  per  pound  of  meat,  as  well  as 
fill  up  your  hungry  family. 


STUFFED  BEEF  FLANK  STEAK 

1  large  or  2  small  flank  steaks 
)4  cup  chopped  celery  and  leaves 
1  small  onion,  chopped 
4  tablespoons  fat 
114  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

For  the  stuffing,  cook  the  celery  and 
onion  in  the  fat;  add  bread  crumbs, 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Spread  stuffing  over  steak.  Beginning 
at  one  side  of  steak,  roll  it  up  like  a 
jelly  roll,  and  tie  securely  with  clean 
string  in  several  places.  Brown  the 
roll  on  all  sides  in  fat  in  frying  pan. 
Place  stuffed  steak  on  rack  in  pan, 
cover  closely  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350°  F.)  for  1%  hours.  Serves  6. 


SPANISH  STEAK 

Select  iy2  pounds  of  beef  from  the 
rump,  round,  or  chuck,  or  a  slice  of 
veal,  cut  fairly  thick.  Season  meat  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  sprinkle  with 
flour.  Pounding  helps  to  make  meat 
tender.  Brown  meat  in  suet  or  fat  in 
heavy  frying  pan  or  kettle.  Add  1  quart 
of  tomatoes,  partly  cover  and  simmer 
for  2  hours.  Cook  y2  lb.  of  macaroni  in 
boiling  salted  water  until  tender,  and 
drain.  Brown  y2  cup  chopped  onion  and 
1  large  chopped  green  pepper  in  fat. 
Add  the  macaroni,  onion  and  pepper 
to  the  tomato  gravy  and  serve  over  the 
meat.  Serves  6. 

For  a  delightful,  penny-saving,  and 
nutritious  meal,  have  a 


PORK  HOCK  DINNER 

4  pork  hocks,  fresh  or  smoked 
2  teaspoons  salt 
4  medium  carrots 
4  medium  onions 
4  medium  potatoes 
1  small  cabbage 

Wash  hocks  and  place  in  Dutch  oven 
or  other  large  deep  pan.  Cover  with  hot 
water,  add  salt  (if  fresh  hocks  are 
used)  and  simmer,  covered,  until  meat 
is  nearly  tender,  about  1  y2  hours.  Add 
whole  carrots,  peeled  onions  and  pared 
potatoes,  cut  in  half.  Cover  and  cook 
15  minutes.  Add  cabbage  cut  in  wedg¬ 
es  and  cook,  covered,  30  minutes  longer 
or  until  vegetables  are  tender. 

Serve  hocks  and  vegetables  on  large 


platter.  Sprinkle  vegetables  with  salt, 
pepper  and  paprika.  Garnish  with  par¬ 
sley  if  you  have  some.  Serves  4. 

BEEF  STEAK  PIE 

1  pound  lean  beef,  raw 
Salt,  pepper 

Flour 

Fat 

2  or  3  onions,  sliced 
2  cups  tomatoes 

1  cup  cooked  snap  beans 
1  cup  liquor  from  beans 
Chopped  parsley,  if  available 
Pastry 

Select  lean  beef  from  round,  chuck, 
flank,  shank,  neck,  or  brisket.  Cut  the 
meat  in  inch  cubes,  sprinkle  with  salt, 
pepper,  flour,  and  brown  in  2  to  3 
tablespoons  of  fat.  Add  onions  and 
brown  them.  Add  tomatoes  and  1  cup 
bean  liquor.  Simmer  2 y2  to  3  hours.  If 
stew  needs  to  be  thickened,  mix  2  to 
3  tablespoons  flour  with  cold  water  and 
stir  into  stew.  Season  to  taste,  add 
beans  and  parsley.  Place  in  shallow 
baking  dish. 

Pastry  crust  for  meat  pie  is  made 
the  same  way  as  biscuit  dough,  but 
has  twice  as  much  fat.  Roll  dough  out 
inch  thick,  to  the  size  of  the  baking 
dish  and  place  on  top  of  meat  filling. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  (425°  F.)  until  crust 


A  Pork  Hock 
"boiled  dinner" 
is  just  as  good 
as  it  looks.  4 


^  Stuffed  Beef 
Flank  Steak  is 
festive  enough 
for  Sunday!  It's 
good/  too,  when 
sliced  and 
served  cold. 


is  brown.  The  crust  bakes  better  if  the 

filling  is  hot.  Serves  6.  ^  A  tasty  "quickie"  is  Ground 

cured  PORK  and  "SWEET  potatoes  Beef  Broiled  on  Toasted  Bun,  and 


— Photos:  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 

serving.  If  meat  is  salty,  parboil  and 
drain  it.  Brown  meat  lightly  on  both 
sides,  arrange  in  baking  dish.  Spread 
slices  of  raw  sweet  potatoes  over  the 
meat.  Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Add  hot 
water  to  drippings  in  fry  pan  and  pour 
over  the  sweet  potatoes  and  meat. 
Cover  the  dish  and  bake  slowly  (325° 
F.)  for  1  y2  to  2  hours,  or  until  the 
meat  and  potatoes  are  done,  basting 
frequently  with  the  gravy.  Toward  the 
last,  remove  lid  and  let  the  top  brown 
well.  Serves  6. 

GROUND  BEEF  BROILED  ON  TOASTED  BUN 

3  to  4  hamburger  rolls  (or 
G  to  8  slices  of  bread) 

Fat 

Salt  and  pepper 

1  pound  of  ground  beef  or 
hamburg 

2  or  3  tablespoons  top  milk 
Toast  split  rolls  or  bread  on  one  side. 

Spread  untoasted  side  with  fat,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Season  meat  with 
salt  and  pepper,  add  milk.  Spread  meat 
evenly  on  bread.  Broil  for  5  to  10  min¬ 
utes.  To  vary,  a  tomato  or  barbecue 
sauce  served  over  this  is  very  good. 
Serves  6. 

FRIED  SAUSAGE  WITH  CABBAGE 
AND  APPLES 


1)4  pounds  sliced  ham  or  shoulder 
3  cups  raw  sliced  sweet  potatoes 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
1  cup  hot  water 
1  tablespoon  fat 

Cut  ham  or  shoulder  into  pieces  for 


you  can  dress  it  up,  if  you  like, 
with  a  tomato  sauce. 


Put  a  layer  of  shredded  raw  cab¬ 
bage  into  greased  baking  dish,  add  a 
layer  of  raw  sliced  apples,  another  of 
cabbage,  red  or  green,  and  so  on.  Lay 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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No.  2331.  This  useful  cap  sleeve 
shirtwaist  with  uncluttered  lines  is  a 
sewing  time-saver  in  many  fabrics — 
from  casual  cotton  to  citified  linen, 
Shantung.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18, 
4%  yds.  35-in. 

No.  2616.  Three-piece  suit  for  half¬ 
size  figures:  cuffed  bolero  and  simple 
skirt,  cap  sleeve  blouse.  Half-sizes 
only,  14%,  16%,  18%,  20 %,  22%,  24%. 
Size  16%,  suit,  3  yds.  54-in.  Blouse, 
1%  yds.  39-in. 

No.  2539.  Kitchen  coverall  apron 
with  handy  potholders!  Its  skirt  is  full; 
its  midriff,  slim.  Small,  medium,  large, 
extra  large  sizes.  Medium,  2%  yds.  35- 


in.  Holders,  %  yd  35-in..  %  yd.  con¬ 
trast. 

No.  2562.  Quickly-made  cottoa  cas¬ 
ual  but  one  with  style  sense,  too — wit¬ 
ness  the  side  buttoning!  Finish  in 
dressier  three-quarter  sleeve  version, 
also.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  3% 
yds.  35-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  add  ress,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents  for 
our  new  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book 
which  has  attractive  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


THRIFTY  MEAT  MEALS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

the  fried  sausage  over  the  top.  Mix  1 
tablespoon  each  of  vinegar  and  fat 
from  the  sausage  pan  and  pour  over 
the  contents  of  the  baking  dish.  Cover 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.) 
until  the  cabbage  and  apples  are  tend¬ 
er  (about  30  minutes).  Serve  from  dish 
in  which  cooked.  Serves  6. 

SAVORY  MEAT  ON  TOAST 

1  union 

1  cup  chopped  celery 
1  tablespoon  fat 
3  cups  cooked  tomatoes 
Flour 

1%  cups  chopped,  cooked  leftover 
meat 

Salt  and  pepper 
Toast 

Cook  onion  and  celery  in  the  fat  for 
a  few  minutes,  add  the  tomatoes  and 
cook  for  20  minutes.  If  mixture  is  too 
thin,  thicken  with  2  or  3  tablespoons 
of  flour.  Add  meat,  heat  thoroughly 
and  season  to  taste.  Serve  on  crisp 
toast.  Serves  6. 

FRANKFURTERS  DE  LUXE 

Slit  9  (1  pound)  frankfurters  length¬ 
wise.  Top  with  heaping  mixture  of  1 
cup  mashed  potatoes,  %  cup  grated 


cheese.  Place  on  broiler  pan  and  broil 
until  heated  through. 

HAM  AND  POTATO  CAKES 

3  cups  ground  cooked  ham  or 
shoulder 

3  cups  mashed  potatoes 
3  tablespoons  parsley,  chopped 
Salt  to  taste 
Fat 

Mix  the  meat,  mashed  potato,  and 
parsley,  and  season  to  taste  with  salt. 
Mold  into  flat  cakes,  and  fry  in  hot 
fat  until  brown.  Serves  6. 

PORK  AND  NOODLE  SKILLET  SUPPER 

1  tablespoon  fat 
1  pound  ground  pork 
V>  cup  chopped  onions 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  chili  powder 
3  teaspoons  Worcestershire  sauce 
3  cups  uncooked  noodles 
1  can  tomato  sauce 
V>  cup  water 

Melt  fat  in  large  skillet  or  deep  pan. 
Add  pork  and  onions  and  cook  until 
pork  is  well  seared.  Add  seasonings. 
Cook  noodles  in  slightly  salted  boiling 
water  for  10  minutes.  Dram  and  add  to 
pork  with  tomato  sauce  and  water. 
Cook  over  low  heat  for  15  minutes. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Add  more  water  if  mixture  is  too  dry. 


Prize  winner  praises  speed  of  Active  Dry  Yeast 


Grandmother  is  Top  Cook 
at  New  Mersey  State  Fair 

Little  Linda  Diane  Schanck  is 
mighty  proud  of  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  prize  ribbons — and 
well  she  might  be!  They  prove 
that  Mrs.  Lillian  P,  Schanck  is 
a  first-rate  cook.  For  20  years 
now  Mrs.  Schanck  has  been  en¬ 
tering  cooking  contests  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Fair  .  .  .  and 
she’s  been  a  consistent  prize 
winner.  Just  last  fall  she  added 
11  awards  to  her  collection! 

Mrs.  Schanck,  who  lives  in 
Cranbury,  New  Jersey,  is  an¬ 
other  pf  the  many  prize- winning 


cooks  who  praise  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  so  easy 
to  use,”  she  says.  “And  it  really 
rises  in  a  hurry!” 

It’s  wonderful — the  rich, 
delectable  flavor  of  yeast-raised 
goodies.  A  treat  for  your  family 
— and  nourishing,  too!  When 
you  bake  at  home,  use  yeast. 
And  use  the  best  —  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast!  It’s 
fast  rising,  fast  dissolving — 
stays  fresh  for  months.  For 
grand  results  get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  ★ 

♦ 


It  Calls  for  Compliments! 


EGG  CAKE  V 

1%  cup  Cake  Flour 
1  cup  Sugar 

3A  S 

V,  CUP  M |IK 


y3  cup  ohonenii 

(emulsified  tyPe 

such  as  Crisco, 
Spry  or  Swiff  nil 
1  tsp.  Vanilla 

baking  POWDER 


Stir  in  quiCKiy 
Blend  gradually 
into  batter:  then 
beat  for  1  minute 

3S  at  365  F 

t  Davis  product. 


DAVIS 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

^'double  action” 


Try  this  quick-mix  1-egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 
And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  — first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness— even  when  you’re  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  it!  Send  for  set 
of  “Quick-Mix”  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Dept.  AA-1 1,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


GIVES  A 


UFr 


TO  YOUR  BAKING 
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and  KITCHEN  HEATING 


in  One  Economical  Operation 

(without  a  single  adjustment ) 


Don’t  Buy  Two  When  One  Will  Do! 

Save  the  extra  cost  of  a  separate 
kitchen  heater!  With  a  NEW  MAJESTIC 
ELECTRIC  COAL-WOOD  Range  glistening  in 
your  kitchen,  there's  no  need  now  to  buy  a 
separate  kitchen  heater! 


WINTER 

I’m  Your  Radiant  Winter 
Range,  Oven  and  Kitchen 
Heater,  too! 

Use  me  alone  in  winter 
with  oil,  coal  or  wood 
for  Cooking,  Baking  and 
Heating ! 


SUMMER 

I'm  Your  Cool  and  Com¬ 
fortable  Electric  Range 
and  Oven ! 

Use  me  alone  for  cool 
electric  Cooking  and 
Baking  during  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months! 


NOW  Year-’Round  Kitchen  Cooking  Comfort! 


FREE  .  .  .  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR 

COMPLETE 

INFORMATION 

JVPJlg)  Range 


j  MAJESTIC  Manufacturing  Co. 

4584  Gustine  Ave.  •  St.  Louis,16,  Mo. 


J  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  thrilling 
I  MAJESTIC  ELECTRIC  Two-Fuel,  Single  Oven  Range. 


NAME. 


j  ADDRESS . 

|  CITY . STATE. 

j  ©MM  CoA951_ 


SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 


1  Cortland  Apple  $1.00 

1  Bartlett  Pear  $1.25 

1  Montmorency  Cherry  $1.25 

1  Fellemburg  Prune  $1.25 

1  Hale  Haven  Peach  $1.00 


The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

2  yr.  trees,  4  to  6  ft.  None  better  grown.  Catalog  on 
request.  Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very  reasonable 
nric-’.s 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
Wilson  R.F.D.  2  New  York 

42  Year s  of  Quality  &  Service 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Sick-A-Bed  Bays 

By  LOUISE  PRICE  BELL 


IN  HOMES  where  there  are  young¬ 
sters,  illness  is  almost  as  inevitable 
as  taxes.  But  it  doesn’t  need  to  spell 
the  same  headache!  Most  doctors 
put  the  small  fry  to  bed  if  they 
have  a  bad  case  of  sniffles,  to  prevent 
the  cold  from  developing  into  some¬ 
thing  more  dangerous.  Measles,  mumps 
and  chicken-pox  can’t  easily  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  these  mean  many  sick-a-bed- 
days  and  long  hours  of  the  what-oan- 
I-do-next  type. 

When  children  aren’t  really  sick  but 
have  to  stay  in  bed,  we  must  expect 
uneasiness.  They  are  active  and  want 
to  do  things,  and  the  wise  mother  will 
anticipate  that  and  keep  her  wee  pa¬ 
tient  busy.  Make  sure  that  the  room  is 
bright  and  cheerful  to  begin  with.  If 
little  Betty  has  a  dark  one,  switch 
about  for  this  brief  period.  Bring  the 
family  canary  and  radio  into  her  room 
and  borrow  Sister’s  gold-fish  globe  for 
watching  during  rest  periods. 

A  folding  tray  is  almost  a  “must” 
in  a  family  for  those  times  when  meals 
and  games  must  be  handled  in  bed. 
Lacking  one,  unfold  two  legs  of  a  card 
table,  stand  them  on  the  floor  with 
table  across  the  child’s  lap  and  pillows, 
holding  it  level  on  the  bed  side.  This 
is  even  roomier  than  a  folding  tray, 
and,  if  the  table  has  a  scarproof  wash¬ 


able  top,  it’s  perfect  for  water  colors, 
plasticine  modeling,  and  other  play  ma¬ 
terials  that  might  mar  a  more  ele¬ 
gant  surface. 

Sometimes  a  forced  period  in  bed 
stimulates  a  child's  interest  in  some¬ 
thing  which  she  formerly  scorned.  A 
beautiful  new  coloring  book  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  brand  new  box  of  colored 
pencils  or  crayons  will  often  be  enough 
to  awaken  an  artistic  flare  in  a  child 
who  formerly  only  scribbled  over  every 
outline  picture  she  saw. 

Mealtime  for  little  Sick-A-Beds 
should  be  a  delightful  break  in  every 
day,  and  one  to  which  the  small  pa¬ 
tient  looks  with  eager  anticipation. 
Colorful,  gay  place  mats  and  napkins, 
food  that  is  as  colorful  as  it  is  whole¬ 
some  —  these  are  worth  considering. 
Given  such  a  mealtime  set-up,  semi¬ 
invalids  often  surprise  their  mothers 
with  what  they  eat;  while  if  food  is 
served  carelessly,  listless  appetites  are 
pretty  likely  to  result. 

Sick-A-Bed  days  can  be  happy  days 
.  .  .  days  which  pass  quickly  and  with 
little  or  no  friction.  They  just  require 
a  little  thought  and  planning,  plus  an 
understanding  of  how  “tough”  it  is  for 
a  wiggly  little  boy  or  girl  to  have  to 
stay  put  over  any  period  of  time. 


PLASTIC  FILM  -  SEW  IT  YOURSELF 

By  Nancy  Elwin 


NOWADAYS  there  are  ever-so-many 
things  you  can  make  with  plastic — 
curtains,  aprons,  toaster  and  electric 
mixer  covers,  raincoats,  chair  covers, 
toys.  And  you  can  make  them  inexpen¬ 
sively,  too.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
tricks  to  sewing  on  plastic  material, 
but  you  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
learn  them.  Specialists  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Economies 
at  Cornell  University  have  worked  out 
some  suggestions  to  help  you. 

First  of  all,  when  sewing  on  plastic 
material,  be  sparing  in  the  number  of 
holes  you  make.  Every  time  you  push 
a  needle  or  pin  through  the  plastic  film, 
the  hole  is  there  to  stay.  Many  holes, 
of  course,  weaken  the  plastic,  so  in¬ 
stead  of  pinning  pieces  together,  try 
holding  them  with  paper  clips  or  Scotch 
tape.  Use  a  soft  pencil  or  chalk  to 
mark  the  seam  line,  and  you’re  sure  of 
a  tidy  seam.  And  try  using  a  long 
stitch — about  seven  stitches  to  an  inch 
with  a  fine,  number  11  needle.  It  leaves 
fewer  and  smaller  holes. 

You  can  strengthen  your  seams,  too, 
by  using  nylon  or  mercerized  (No.  70- 
80)  thread.  If  you  keep  the  tension 
light,  the  scam  will  give  a  little  when 
it  is  strained  and  the  plastic  will  rip 
less  easily.  And,  by  the  way,  remem¬ 


ber  to  tie  your  thread  ends.  Tying  them 
really  lengthens  the  life  of  your  gar¬ 
ment. 

Plastic  film  will  slip  and  slide  pretty 
easily,  but  don’t  let  this  discourage  you. 
Sprinkling  the  seam  areas  with  talcum 
powder  just  before  you  stitch  will  pre¬ 
vent  sliding.  Or  you  might  try  fasten¬ 
ing  strips  of  tissue  paper  under  your 
paper  clips  or  Scotch  tape.  Tissue  pa¬ 
per  stops  the  slipping  and  prevents 
presser  foot  marks,  too. 

Ripping  can  become  a  problem.  How 
many  times  have  you  tugged  a  little  at 
a  plastic  apron  only  to  have  a  piece  of 
it  come  off  in  your  hand?  Correct  this 
in  the  things  that  you  make  yourself 
by  using  reinforcing  tape— bias  tape— 
at  the  points  that  get  the  most  strain. 
And  keep  those  corners  rounded.  Sharp 
V’s  will  rip  quickest  of  all. 

Then,  of  course,  you  will  want  to  be 
sure  to  use  the  right  plastic  for  the 
right  purpose.  Plastic  material  comes 
in  three  weights — thin,  like  waxed  pa¬ 
per;  medium;  and  heavy,  like  oilcloth. 
Each  has  its  own  purposes.  The  light 
weight  can  be  used  for  such  things  as 
refrigerator  bags;  the  medium  for 
aprons  and  curtains,  and  the  heavy  for 
durable  articles  such  as  seat  covers. 


Save  Money  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  tvhen 
you  try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  cough  medicine 
for  your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly 
wonderful  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put 
2Y2  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medi¬ 
cine  that  will  please  you  by  its  quick  action. 
It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine — children 
love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it 
doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  READY-TQ-USE  PINEX! 

Housework 
Easy  Without 
NaggingBackache 

N agging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down, many  folks  suffernag- 
ging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  f  requentpassages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


™  $100  ."MONTH 

JUST  FOR  WEARING 


Ladies— here’s  your  chance  to  get 
beautiful  dresses  without  paying  a 
single  penny!  And  make  up  to 
$100  in  a  month  just  by  wear¬ 
ing  and  showing  them  to  your 
friends.  Take  your  choice  of 
150  glorious  models,  given  to 
you  as  a  bonus.  No  obligation 
—no  canvassing— no  experience. 
It’s  our  way  of  advertising  our 
unbeatable  styles.  Everything 
sent  FREE.  Send  your  name, 
address  and  dress  size  on  post¬ 
card.  But  hurry!  This  new  plan 
is  so  popular,  openings  are 
limited.  FASHION  FROCKS, 
INC.,  Studio  J-21 95,  Cincin¬ 
nati  25,  Ohio. 


Herbert  W.  Ballantine,  Rl,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Rosa  Ray's  Introductory  Offer! 

We  will  develop  8-12-16  exposure  film  and 
include  clear,  sparkling,  permanent  prints 
from  each  exposure  or  a  reprint  order  for 
10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this  advertisement 
and  only  35c.  Offer  expires  May  31,  1952. 
Leaders  since  1920.  The  one  and  only 
RAY'S  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


One-Act  Plays ! 

HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THiNK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  3  cents  for 
complete  list  of  plays. 
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Rural  i 
Radio  j 
Network  J 

Profitable  Farming 
Pleasant  Listening 

F  M  Radio  Programs 1 

Sponsored  in  the  interests  of  | 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten  _ 
leading  farm  organizations  of 
New  York  State. 


What  is  the 

MARKET 

TODAY? 

Eggs 

11:45  a.m. — 12:10  p.m. — 7:10  a.m. 

Apples 

11:05  a.m. —  6:10  p.m. — 6:45  a.m. 

Potatoes 

11:05  a.m. —  6:10  p.m. — 6:45  a.m. 

Cheek  with  an 
MIN  Station 
Near  Your  Home 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

WHLD-FM,  Niagara  Falls 

98  on  FM 

WFNF,  Wethersfield 

108  on  FM 
WHLD-FM,  Olean 

96  on  FM 

ROCHESTER  AND  GENESEE 
VALLEY  _ 

YVVBT,  Bristol  Center 

95  on  FM 

FINGER  LAKES  REGION 

WHCU-FM,  Ithaca 

97  on  FM 

SYRACUSE,  CENTRAL 

NEW  YORK 
WVCN,  DeRuyter 

105  on  FM 
MOHAWK  VALLEY 

WRUN-FM,  Utica-Rome 

106  on  FM 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

WWNY-FM,  Watertown 

100  on  FM 
WMSA-FM,  Massena 

105  on  FM 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK 
WFLY,  Troy 

92  on  FM 

WVCV,  Cherry  Valley 

102  on  FM 

HUDSON  VALLEY 

WHY  A,  Poughkeepsie 

105  on  FM 

NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WQAN-FM,  Scranton,  92  on  FM 


From  her  roomy  cooler,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Miller,  East  Morris,  Connecticut,  reaches 
into  their  home-built  freezer  for  sliced 
tomatoes  and  a  stockinette  -  wrapped 
roasting  chicken-  —Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 

deceit 

FREEZER 

By  WILLIAM  GILMAN 

SOME  handy  rural  folk  build  their 
own  home  freezers.  While  at  it,  how 
about  adding  a  walk-in  chilling  room, 
the  way  it  was  done  by  Theodore  Mill¬ 
er,  East  Morris,  Connecticut?  He  re¬ 
placed  his  unsatisfactory  root  cellar 
with  a  family-sized  cold  storage  plant 
in  a  corner  of  their  basement  and 
roomy  enough  for  an  assortment  of 
foods  from  berries  to  buck  deer. 

It  consists  of  a  chilling  room  4  feet 
square  and  74  inches  high,  separated 
by  an  insulated  door  from  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  deep-freeze  cabinet  that  is  32”x46” 
and  65”  high. 

Miller  says  the  cost  was  no  more 
than  the  price  of  a  large,  farm-type 
freezer  of  less  capacity  and  without 
the  chilling  room.  He  bought  the  freez¬ 
er  compressor  unit  and  built  the  rest 
himself  out  of  cinder  blocks,  with  cork 
insulation  and  cement  floor. 

In  the  chiller,  where  temperatures 
are  kept  between  32  and  40  degrees, 
there’s  room  for  two  bushels  of  apples 
or  tomatoes  on  the  floor,  and  for  hang¬ 
ing  hams  or  a  whole  hog.  In  the  freez¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Miller  keeps  various  meats,  a 
pillar  of  roaster  chickens  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  a  couple  hundred  quarts  of 
vegetables  and  berries,  90  frozen  ears 
of  corn,  and  miscellany  like  tomato 
juice  frozen  in  milk  cartons  and  extra 
loaves  of  bread. 

“My  family  of  five  always  yearned 
in  the  winter  for  corn-on-the-cob,”  she 
says.  “Now  they  have  it,  and  with  less 
work  for  me  too!” 

Working  Drawings 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Working  drawings 
for  a  two-temperature  walk-in  refrig¬ 
erator  for  the  farm  may  be  obtained 
from  colleges  of  agriculture  in  many 
states.  For  further  information,  write 
to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.,  and  ask  for  USDA  Leaf¬ 
let  No.  320,  “Two-Temperature  Walk-In 
Refrigerator  For  The  Farm.”  Enclose 
5  cents  with  your  request  for  leaflet.) 


Along  llio 

South  Hill  Road 

February  Thaw 

By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 

The  wind's  voice  strikes  more  gently  on 
our  cars, 

Chipmunks  crawl  out  to  feel  the  winter 
sun, 

The  snowdrifts  flatten  and  hare  ground 
appears, 

And  a  silly  bird  sings  that  the  cold  is 
done. 

EVERYTHING  moves  faster  during 
a  thaw,  including  me.  Jobs  that 
have  been  ignored  easily  all  winter 
simply  demand  to  be  done.  Before  I 
know  it,  I’m  papering  that  closet  that 
was  put  off  all  year.  I  wash  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  kitchen  windows. 

Linda  Anne  wants  to  be  out  every 
minute,  and  has  to  be  hauled  bodily  out 
of  snowbanks  that  were  hard  enough 
to  hold  her  weight  a  few  days  ago.  She 
crows  with  delight  when  her  wagon, 
missing  since  December,  sticks  its  lit¬ 
tle  red  tongue  out  of  a  snowbank  near 
the  clothesline. 

The  snow  gradually  assumes  a  gray¬ 
ish  look  in  the  thaw.  Here  and  there  a 
floundering  wasp,  crawls  over  the 
granulated  surface.  We  slog  through 
the  slush  to  pick  a  few  pussy  willows 
and  discover  that  two  foolish  robins 
couldn’t  wait  for  spring  to  come. 

The  last  of  the  pumpkins  have  to  be 
canned  and  I'm  just  thinking  about 
sewing  in  the  cold  north  bedroom  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  scudding  brook  be¬ 
gins  to  slow  up  and  a  few  flurries  of 
driving  snow  pound  out  of  the  western 
sky. 

The  winter  voice  of  Wind,  the  blizzard 
King, 

Roars  out  in  laughter  at  each  foolish 
one 

Who  thought  a  February  thaw  was 
spring! 

—  A.  A.  — 

Recipe  For  Healthy, 
Happy  Old  Age 

HEALTH,  modest  financial  income, 
useful  occupation,  and  human 
friendships  are  the  major  needs  of  ad¬ 
vancing  age,”  says  Dr.  Clive  M.  McCay, 
professor  of  nutrition  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  “But  unfortunately,  most  older 
people  seem  to  center  their  attention 
on  getting  a  modest  pension — and  ne¬ 
glect  the  other  three.” 

Much  of  the  maladjustment  of  the 
later  years  comes  under  the  guise  of 
health,  but  in  reality  about  half  of  the 
trouble  is  mental,  according  to  Dr. 
McCay.  He  lists  these  9  rules  for  good 
living  after  40: 

1.  Drink  plenty  of  water. 

2.  Center  your  diet  on  milk,  fruits, 
vegetables,  bread  and  whole  grain 
cereals  with  modest  amounts  of  eggs 
and  meats. 

3.  Keep  thin.  Limit  your  use  of  su¬ 
gar,  alcohol  and  excess  fat.  Use  brown 
sugar  and  dark  molasses. 

4.  Use  fruits  such  as  apples  for  des¬ 
sert. 

5.  If  you  desire  to  eat  additional 
vitamins  and  protein,  use  dry  brewers’ 
yeast  and  wheat  germ  instead  of  syn¬ 
thetic  vitamins. 

6.  If  you  chn  tolerate  whole  wheat 
and  dark  rye  breads,  use  these  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  white. 

7.  If  you  eannot.  afford  whole  or 
evaporated  milk,  use  dry  skim  milk. 

8.  Read  some  simple  guide  about 
foods  and  apply  the  knowledge  to  the 
foods  you  have  and  your  budget. 

9.  Add  new  foods,  new  recipes,  new 
friends  and  new  hobbies  to  your  pro¬ 
gram  of  life,  each  year. 


Zenith 


thc 

t’armMfracfe 


Zenith  brings  all-weather,  new 
distance  radio  reception!  Zenith 
Super-Sensitive  FM  is  a  miracle 
in  crystal-clear,  static-free,  inter¬ 
ference-free  reception.  Zenith  ' 
Long-Distance®  AM  gives  finest 
standard  broadcast  reception. 
Rain  or  shine,  day  or  night,  sum¬ 
mer  or  winter,  these  grand  radios 
give  top  performance— perform 
where  other  radios  often  fail !  No 
aerial  required  in  primary  signal 
areas. 

No  need  to  wait  another  day  to 
enjoy  news,  sports,  music,  market 
and  weather  reports  when  you 
can  choose  from  three  Zenith 
FM-AM  Table  Radios:  The  Su¬ 
per-Triumph,  the  Super -Medal¬ 
lion  and  the  Super-Symphony. 


Shown  above,  the  Super-Symphony  with 

giant  DialSpeaker,  "Carry-About”  han¬ 
dle  and  beautiful  Swirl  Walnut  plastic 
cabinet.  See  these  finest  FM-AM  table 
radios  at  your  Zenith  dealer’s. 


©  !  951 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
Over  SOY ears  of  "Know-How"  in  Radionics®  Exclusively 
A/so  Makers  of  Fine  Hearing  Aids 


(124)  32 
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The  Frontier  Solomon 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  G.  Lee,  Editor.) 


CELEBRATED  individual  who 
won  first  place  among  jurists  of 

_  the  Southwest  never  attended  a 

law  school,  was  never  techni¬ 
cally  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  although 
passing  upon  every  grade  and  variety 
of  crime,  never  held  higher  office  than 
that  of  justice  of  the  peace.  In  unassum¬ 
ing  dignity  he  ruled  over  territory 
larger  than  many  an  Eastern  state, 
brought  security  where  before  him 
there  had  been  only  lawlessness  and 
unrest,  and  fnade  the  name  of  Judge 
Roy  Bean,  the  Law  west  of  the  Pecos, 
a  terror  to  evildoers  in  all  the  broad 
borders  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 


*  :Jc  *  :f:  * 

On  a  sultry  May  morning,  Judge 
Bean  sat  upon  the  veranda  of  his  com¬ 
bined  tavern,  saloon,  general  store  and 
courthouse,  making  entries  in  a  vellum 
book  which  he  balanced  upon  his  knee. 
Now  it  may  be  that  this  was  his  docket, 
in  which  he  recorded  action  on  varying 
cases  of  his  court.  This  is  improbable, 
however,  for  no  docket  or  recprd  of  any 
kind  has  been  discovered  to  give  us 
light  on  Judge  Bean’s  code,  and  all  that 
remains  of  Law  west  of  the  Pecos  is 
to  be  found  in  oral  legend  and  scatter¬ 
ing,  elderly  frontier  tales.  Very  proba¬ 
bly  he  was  casting  accounts  in  the 
hotel  or  store  trade;  from  which  task 
he  was  presently  diverted  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  constable  and  executive 
officer,  Dan.  There  exists  little  record 
of  this  Dan,  although  he  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  efficient  peace 
officers  in  the  history  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Even  his  last  name  is  forgotten, 
or  variously  given  as  Toombs,  Toomey, 
and  Thompson.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  when  Judge  Bean  ordered  an  ar¬ 
rest  or  pronounced  a  sentence,  Con¬ 
stable  Dan  saw  to  it  that  the  arrest 
was  made  or  the  sentence  executed. 
There  was  that  incident  in  Bean’s 
court,  when  a  lawyer  from  Austin  City 
made  vociferous  objection  to  a  ruling 
which  he  thought  bore, against  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  client: 

“You  can’t  do  that!”  declared  the  at¬ 
torney  in  a  tone  in  which  belligerence 
was  mixed  with  contempt.  “There’s  no 
law  on  the  statute  books  to  back  that 
decision.” 

“I  can’t,  eh?”  said  the  Law  west  of 
the  Pecos,  fixing  on  the  attorney  a  gaze 
before  which  many  a  rustler  and  red- 
handed  killer  had  quailed.  “Dan,”  con¬ 
tinued  His  Honor,  addressing  the  court 
constable,  “what  would  you  do  if  I  told 
you  to  take  this  here  party  out  and 
hang  him?” 

“I’d  take  him  out  and  hang  him!” 
stated  Dan;  whereupon  the  lawyer  sub¬ 
sided  and  shortly  took  his  departure 
from  that  region. 

Looking  up  from  his  book  on  that 
May  morning,  Judge  Bean  noted  on  the 
countenance  of  his  executive  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  worry  mixed  with  inde¬ 
cision.  “What’s  the  matter,  Dan?” 
queried  His  Honor.  “Have  a  little 
trouble  arrestin’  that  there  hoss  thief  I 
sent  you  after?” 

“No,  it  ain’t  that,”  said  Dan.  “No,  I 
didn’t  have  no  real  trouble  with  him, 
although  he  got  behind  a  rock  with  a 
needle-gun  and  stood  me  off  for  a  spell. 
I  fetched  him,  though,  after  a  little. 
I  fetched  him  right  betwixt  the  eyes 
with  a  Spencer  bullet,  so  he  sca’ce  even 
kicked.  As  I  was  cornin’  back,  though, 
1  thought  I’d  stop  at  Ike  Bonney’s  place 
and  git  a  drink,  bein’  all  het  up  and 
scorched  dry  from  plantin’  that  there 
hoss  thief,  and  just  as  I  lit  in  front  of 


the  ranch  the  old  man  and  woman 
come  a-tumbling  out,  all  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether  and  a-cussing  and  cat-yowling 
and  disturbin’  the  peace  to  beat  h— 1. 
Yes,  suh,  they-all  was  a-disturbin’  the 
peace  to  beat  h— 1,  suh!” 

“At  it  again,  eh?”  commented- His 
Honor.  “Well,  you  know  what  I  told 
you,  Dam  I  told  you  the  next  time  they 
got  to  clawin’  and  yowlin’  to  fetch  ’em 
in  and  I’d  fine  ’em.  Yes,  suh,  I’d  fine 
’em  so  heavy  they’d  conclude  they 
couldn’t  afford  to  take  part  in  no  more 
of  them  kind  of  amusements.  Why 
didn’t  you  fetch  ’em  along,  Dan?” 

“I  tried  to,  Jedge,”  said  Dan,  hesi¬ 
tating  and  perhaps  stammering  a  little. 
“I  started  to  round  up  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  and  then  the  old  lady  jumped 
onto  my  back,  a-screeching  and  claw¬ 
ing,  and  I  was  nachelly  obleeged  to 
come  away  from  there!” 

“Humph!”  grunted  His  Honor.  “Are 
you  the  party,  Dan,  that  fetched  in  the 
Chavez  gang  single-handed,  or  is  it 
somebody  else  I’ve  got  in  mind?  Now 
you  go  git  old  Ike  Bonney  and  his 
missus,  mighty  pronto.  You  go  fetch 
’em  in,  and  we’ll  inquire  into  them 
there  domestic  dissensions!” 

“All  right,  Jedge,”  agreed  Dan.  “Just 
as  you  say,  only  I’ll  have  to  skirmish 
around  and  gather  a  posse.  Being  a 
bachelor  you  wouldn’t  understand,  but 
I  ain’t  goin’  out  there  alone,  any 
more’n  I’d  crawl  into  a  cave  where  a 
grizzly  was  mixing  up  with  a  mountain 
lion!” 

So  later  in  the  day,  it  came  to  hap¬ 
pen  that  court  was  convened,  and  an 
elderly  couple,  rather  worse  for  wear 
and  tear,  appeared  to  answer  for  vari¬ 
ous  disturbances  and  misdemeanors. 
Then  presently  there  was  developed 


SLIM  &  SPUD 
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evidence  to  effect  that  a  habit  of  con¬ 
tention  and  manner  of  discord  existed 
in  the  household  of  Mr.  Ike  Bonney; 
mainly  through  argument  over  the 
proper  location  of  a  stove  cover  handle 
or  lid  lifter.  A  statement  made  by  the 
aforesaid  Ike  Bonney  was,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  the  proper  place  for  a 
stove  handle  was  in  a  stove  lid;  stick¬ 
ing  up  in  plain  sight,  where  it  could  be 
found,  seen  and  instantly  located  and 
grasped  by  a  cook  or  other  operator, 
and  where  it  would  not  cause  effort 
and  loss  of  time  in  search  when  a  feller 
was  in  a  d— 1  of  a  hurry.  This  last, 
stated  Mr.  Bonney,  would  be  the  case  if 
the  handle  had  been  hidden  under  the 
stove  or  concealed  in  the  woodbox,  or 
even  as  occasionally  happened  in  his 
establishment,  thrown  clean  out  into 
middle  of  the  front  yard,  to  alleged 
effect  of  cooling  it  off.  Through  a  long 
period,  Mr.  Bonney  testified,  his  exist¬ 
ence  had  been  rendered  scandalous 
mizzable  and  his  time  wasted  to  no  ac¬ 
count  in  hunting  for  that  cussed  stove 
poker.  After  many  years,  said  he,  his 
patience  wore  out  and  became  ex¬ 
hausted  and  he  took  steps  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

Being  called  to  testify,  Mrs.  Ike 
Bonney  gave  views  and  made  state¬ 
ments  utterly  at  variance  with  those 
expressed  by  her  husband.  She  said 
that  the  place  for  a  stove  handle  when 
not  in  actual  use  was  somewheres 
where  it  would  not  get  so  hell-roaring 
hot  as  to  fair  burn  the  hide  off’n  a 
party’s  hands  if  she  touched  it.  Any¬ 
body  that  knew  enough  to  drag  en¬ 
trails  to  a  cinnamon  bear  would  take 
the  lifter  out  of  a  stove  lid  and  away 
from  a  hot  stove  and  lay  it  some  place 
where  it  would  cool,  but  for  nigh  onto 
forty  years  she  had  been  unable  to 
teach  this  here  old  Arkansaw  goober- 
grabber  the  first  beginnings  of  sense 
in  any  particular.  Ever  since  she  was 
eighteen,  at  which  time  she  had  been 
fool  enough  to  hitch  with  this  yaller- 
eyed  catamount,  she  had  put  up  with 
his  notions  about  a  stove  handle,  but 
her  present  mind  and  intent  was  not 
to  put  up  with  them  any  longer. 

“Eighteen  and  forty  is  fifty-eight,” 
observed  Judge  Bean.  “Did  you  say 
that  there  was  your  age,  ma’am?” 

“No,  I  didn’t!”  snapped  the  lady.  “I 
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MONDAY  MORNING  REFLECTION 


By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 


There'll  always  be  pots  and  pans,  I  guess, 
A  living-room  rumpled  and  in  a  mess, 
Toys  to  pick  up  and  beds  to  air. 

Meals  to  be  planned  for  the  week  with 
care. 


But  always  there'll  be  a  pool  of  sun 
To  glance  at  while  work  is  being  done,  $ 
And  the  cool,  dear  peace  of  clothes  hung 
high 

On  a  line  against  an  indigo  sky. 


There  will  always  be  dust  to  whisk  away 
Weariness  heavy  at  close  of  day. 

And  often  a  litttle  cloud  of  doubt 
As  to  what  the  pattern  is  all  about. 


But  always  remains  the  unseen  core 
Of  the  dream  itself  and  the  flower  it  bore, 
The  brave  perennial  of  the  soul 
That  looks  on  life  and  sees  it  whole. 


didn’t  say  nothin’  about  my  age,  and 
that  ain’t  got  anything  to  do  with  the 
case,  anyway!” 

“Ha,”  said  His  Honor,  blinking  in 
mild  astonishment  at  the  fervor  of  the 
defendant’s  reply.  “Ever  have  any 
trouble  about  anything  else,  ma’am?" 

Mrs.  Bonney  hesitated  a  moment  ere 
replying.  “Well,  no,  Jedge,”  she  said 
at  length.  “Well,  no,  I  dunno  as  we  did; 
that  is;  anything  serious.” 

“Didn’t  git  mad  nor  have  no  person¬ 
al  feeling  against  him  the  time  Chief 
Parker  jumped  your  ranch  with  forty 
Comanches,  and  little  old  Ike  stood 
’em  off  with  a  Henry  gun?” 

“Well,  I  reckon  not!”  exclaimed  the 
lady,  and  of  a  sudden  her  cheeks  flush¬ 
ed  and  her  eyes  shone  and  she  turned 
to  gaze  on  her  co-defendant  as  a  bride 
might  fondly  and  proudly  gaze  upon 
her  young  mate.  “Jedge,”  she  said, 
“you’d  ought  ’a’  seen  that  little  man  of 
mine  stand  up  to  them  bucks  and 
work  that  sixteen-shooter.  When  he 
got  through  workin’  it  the  barrel  was 
so  hot  you  couldn’t  hold  your  hand  on 
it,  but  there  wasn’t  an  Injun  in  sight, 
only  dead  ones!” 

“Yes,  just  so,”  said  the  judge,  “and 
now,  Ike,  didn’t  I  hear  you  say,  one 
time,  that  you  had  the  cholera  back  in 
Arkansaw?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Ike. 

“And  didn’t  I  hear  you  let  on  that 
this  here  old  gal  stayed  with  you  and 
pulled  you  through  when  everybody 
else  vamoosed  like  steers  in  a  thunder 
storm  ?” 

“That’s  right,  Jedge!”  eagerly  agreed 
Ike.  “That’s  what  she  did,  and  that 
there  wa’n’t  the  only  time  she’s  faced 
death  and  destruction  along  o’  me! 
There  ain’t  never  been  another  woman 
like  her,  and — ” 

“Just  so,”  said  the  judge,  “and  case 
is  closed,  except  for  sentence.  Dan!” 

“Yes,  suh,  right  here,  suh!” 

“You  go  out  in  the  store  part,  Dan, 
and  fetch  a  couple  of  stove  lid  lifters 
from  a  box  clean  over  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner,  and  give  one  to  each  of 
the  defendants  to  keep  where  him  or 
her  has  a  mind  to.  Them  handles  re¬ 
tails  for  two  bits  apiece,  but  you’ll  have 
to  collect  twenty-five  dollars  for  ’em 
to  cover  costs  and  constable’s  mileage. 
Them’s  my  rulings,  and  case  is  dis¬ 
missed!” 
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Cows  need  a 
Calving-Time 
"Pick-up" 

Present-day  production  de¬ 
mands,  plus  the  extra  strain 


of  calving,  call  for  peak  performance 
of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Add  a 
Kow-Kare  build-up  to  avoid  costly  let¬ 
downs.  Concentrated  Kow-Kare  pro¬ 
motes  vigor  with  its  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D.  Three 


SOLD  OUJ 

We're  sorry  but  no  more  copies  of 
TOUGH  SOD  are  available.  How¬ 
ever  we  still  have  a  supply  of  E.  R 
Eastman's  two  newest  novels  — 
order  on  form  below. 

American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-ND.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail,  postpaid,  - 

copies  of  NO  DRUMS,  and 

- copies  of  THE  SETTLERS 

at  $3  each.  I  enclose  $ - 

in  full  payment. 

Name _ 

Please  Print) 

Address _ 

Mr.  Eastman  will  autograph  copies  on 
request. 


this  new 
illustrated 
seed  catalog 


•  tips  on  Cabbage  Culture 
•complete  description  of 
cabbage  varieties,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  alfalfa  and 
wheat  seed. 


REED  BROS. 

Dept.  A 
Cortland,  N.Y. 


Supplying  yon  with  tasted  and  approved  seeds  for  43  years. 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots  $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants  $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  $1.00 

19  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry  $2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 
Catalog  or  request.  It  contains  a  splendid  assortment 
suiMk  **  *rees-  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering 
&nrubs.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  at  very 
'casonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wi,son  R.F.D.  2  New  York 

42  Years  of  Quality  &  Service 


Kennard  Henley,  Jr.,  Cochraneville  High  School,  Chester  Co.,  (left)  was  the  winner' 
of  this  Ayrshire  Calf  as  a  special  award  from  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for 
his  dairy  project.  Presenting  the  calf  is  Walter  E-  Warburton  of  Wyalusing. 


V^e  'tyaccctyen  tyweticrfcott 

at  the  Harrisburg  Show 


IS  ALWAYS  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  was  outstanding. 
Attendance  broke  all  records 
with  685,000,  and  exhibits  fea¬ 
tured  top  quality  entries  in  all  classes. 
Boys’  and  girls’  exhibits  and  activities 


pion  of  the  show  against  all  comers. 
Reserve  Champ  was  shown  by  Roy 
Snyder  of  York. 

First  place  winners  in  4-H  Baby  Beef 
Showmanship  went  as  follows:  Short¬ 
horns  —  Richard  Foreman,  Carlisle; 
Herefords — Shirley  Brindle,  Mechanics- 
burg;  Angus— Melvin  Good,  Lititz. 

W.  Dudley  Brown,  of  Forksville  and 
Clair  Smay  of  Clearfield,  became  the 
first  Tractor  Driving  Champions  of  the 
Farm  Show.  They  were  FFA  and  4-H 
Club  winners  respectively. 

FFA  Winners.  Two  high  school  sen¬ 
iors  shared  top  individual  FFA  honors. 
To  Mowery  Frey,  Jr.,  17,  of  West  Lam¬ 
peter,  Lancaster  county  went  the  Star 
Farmer  award  and  a  $100  check.  Out¬ 
standing  FFA  Boy-of-the-year  award 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  went  to  Frank 
Hatcher,  Mt.  Pleasant. 


Regional  Star  Farmer  winners  are : 
Harold  L.  Brown,  Liberty;  Mowery 
Frey,  West  Lampeter;  Paul  E.  Bahner, 
Dalmatia,  RD;  Calvin  Gerhard,  New 
Derry;  and  Jack  M.  Martin,  James¬ 
town,  R.D.  1,  all  receiving  $25  U.S. 
Bonds. 


Blackwood  Rufus,  a 
two-year-old  owned  by 
Cuthbert  Nairn  of 
Oouglassvi!!e,  was 
jydged  the  champisn 
hull  in  the  Ayrshire 
Division  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show.  Ray 
Seidel,  an  employee  of 
the  farm  holds  his 
banner. 


Paul  Young,  Unionville,  won  the 
special  $100  Soil  Conservation  award 
for  practices  employed  on  his  Chester 
county  farm.  The  State  Star  Dairy 
farmer  award  of  $100  goes  to  Frank 
Wilson,  17,  Montrose.  Roger  P.  Chase, 
of  North  East,  Erie  county,  gets  the 
$100  award  in  the  statewide  farm  me¬ 
chanics  contest. 

James  Loux,  Quakertown,  won  a  gold 
watch  for  outstanding  tomato  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  Campbell  Soup  Company. 


Jimmy  Steele,  10,  of  Punxsutawney, 
Pa.,  and  Blond's  Royal  Pinn,  his  Jersey 
heifer  before  entering  the  arena  to  be 
judged  at  the  36th  annual  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show. 


made  a  big  impression.  Here  are  just  a 
few  of  the  winners: 

4-H  Baby  Beef.  Grand  champion  was 
a  1,060  pound  Aberdeen  Angus  belong¬ 
ing  to  Ray  Buss,  19,  of 
Easton.  “Commander,” 
the  winner,  sold  for  $1.69 
a  pound  and  brought 
$1,791.40.  “Commander” 
also  was  Grand  Cham- 
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Nearly  all  leading  rodenticides  today 
contain  warfarin. . . because  warfarin 
is  the  most  effective  rat  and  mouse 
killer  known  to  science. 

When  you  buy  any  rodenticide  it 
will  pay  you  to  be  sure  it  contains 
warfarin.  Look  for  it  under  different 
brand  names  (complete  or  in  form 
ready  to  mix)  at  drug,  hardware, 
feed,  seed,  department  stores. 

Use  warfarin  first  for  protection 
that  will  last. 


warfarin 

U.  S.  Patent  Ho.  2,425,578 
Another  REWARD  of  RESEARCH  From 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Madison  •  Wisconsin 

FREE  BULLETINS  ON  REQUEST...WRITE  DEPT.  AA-2 


SPRING 

TENSION  RODS 


nEDI-BOtr 


THREADED  STEEL  RODS 

SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 
ON  FARM  MACHINES 


6  SIZES 

l/4"  5/l6" 

3/8"  Vl 
Vz  %" 

36" 

lengths 


Redi-Bolt  is  extra -strength 
steel  rod,  threaded  the  full  36' 
length  and  rust  protected. 
Easily  made  into  many  use¬ 
ful  repair  and  construction 
parts.  Ask  your  dealer,  today! 

REDI-BOLT  DEICHICAG<0<  80  ° 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  HENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 
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NE  OF  the  finest  functions  of 
our  government  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  making  available  to  the 
public  various  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures.  Through  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  other  fact  gathering 
and  reporting  services  we  get  some 
valuable  information.  We  can  see  the 


trends  in  employment,  the  amount  of 
food  we  are  producing,  the  number  of 
people  that  are  added  to  our  consum¬ 
ing  group  through  population  growth, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  populace  be¬ 
tween  farm  and  city,  and  many  other 
useful  figures. 

History  has  proved  these  figures  to 
be  fairly  reliable.  Using  the  reports, 
farmers  can  draw  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  what  they  should  produce. 
For  instance,  if  population  and  live¬ 
stock  numbers  are  growing,  and  grain 
production  is  barely  holding  its  own, 
we  can  assume  it  will  be  profitable  to 
produce  com  and  wheat  because  there 
will  be  a  market  for  these  grains 
through  our  own  animals  or  the  feed¬ 
ers  to  whom  we  market  the  grain. 

The  use  and  interpretation  of  these 
figures,  however,  has  grown  to  be 
quite  a  game.  Now,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  assumed  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  figures  and  the  direction 
of  how  and  what  we  shall  produce.  We 
can  and  do  simply  ignore  the  appeals 
today  from  the  government  for  15  per 
cent  more  corn,  or  6  per  cent  more 
total  food  production.  The  appeal  we 
actually  observe  and  follow  is  the  need 
and  market  we  ourselves  can  see  for 
the  specific  farm  product.  In  other 
words,  our  farm  production  plans  are 
regulated  entirely  by  economics,  not 
the  bidding  of  a  governing  body. 

The  danger  in  these  government  in¬ 
terpreted  and  sponsored  goals  is  not 
obvious  when  the  appeal  is  for  more 
production.  But  when  the  government 
suddenly  decides  after  studying  the  fig¬ 
ures  available  that  we  should  have  less 
of  one  thing  or  another,  the  tactics 
change  from  the  devices  of  encourage¬ 
ment  for  patriotic  reasons,  or  better¬ 
ment  of  humanity,  to  enforced  produc¬ 
tion  restrictions  and  cut-backs  that 
disrupt  our  entire  economic  stability. 
We’ve  seen  the  government  attempt  to 
restrict  acreages,  'and  even  kill  off  our 
pigs  while  consumers  went  hungry. 

The  goals  this  year  are  listed  in  a 
129-page  booklet,  published  at  govern¬ 
ment  expense,  called  “1952  Production 
Goals  Handbook.”  Crops  are  listed  by 
“required  acreage”  and  “expected 
goals.”  Because  we  need  more  of  every¬ 
thing,  there  are  no  forms  for  each  of 
us  to  fill  out  indicating  how  many 
acres  we  must  increase  on  our  individ¬ 
ual  farms.  There  were  when  the  acres 
were  cut  back,  and  there  could  be  di¬ 
rect  orders  when  the  government  arbi¬ 
trarily  decides  we  have  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  tables  of  what  we  have  done  and 
indications  of  where  we  are  going 
should  be  available  for  each  of  us  to 
study  and  use  in  developing  our  farm¬ 
ing  plans  along  lines  of  supply  and 
demand.  But  we  should  not  only  ignore 


— we  should  resent  actively — the  im¬ 
plied  ordering  and  directing  of  our 
farm  planning  by  government  action. 

RENOVATING  ALFALFA 

THE  alfalfa-brome  grass  stand  north 
of  the  house  here  in  our  valley  has 
caused  a  lot  of  discussion  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  It  is  like  an  old 
cow  which  is  on  the  verge  of  being 
culled,  only  to  come  out  at  the  end  of 
the  production  period  with  a  fair  show¬ 
ing. 

The  stand  appeared  so  thin  last  fall 
that  it  looked  like  we  would  have  to  do 
something.  The  field  started  to  look 
thin  a  year  ago,  but  a  heavy  application 
of  lime  and  0-20-20  brought  it  into 
pretty  fair  production  last  spring.  Us¬ 
ually  the  life  of  such  a  mixed  stand  de¬ 
pends  on  when  the  brome  grass  will 
crowd  out  the  legumes.  In  this  case, 
gravelly  soil  spelled  the  death  of  the 
brome  after  some  dry  spells.  Now  we 
must  do  something  to  help  the  failing 
alfalfa. 

More  Fertilizer  a  Waste 

Normally,  Jack  is  the  first  one  to 
agree  that  such  a  field  should  be  torn 
up  and  reseeded  with  oats  or  rye.  This 
particular  piece  is  a  tough  one,  though. 
It  lies  on  rolling  land  that  pitches  so 
many  ways  that  a  good  part  of  it  must 
be  plowed  uphill  no  matter  how  it  is 
laid  out.  The  gravel,  even  after  a  good 
rain,  is  so  hard  packed  and  filled  with 
big  stones  that  a  plow  can’t  touch  it. 
We’ve  had  some  red-faced  farm  equip¬ 
ment  dealers  drive  off  after  coming  to 
prove  they  could  plow  the  piece. 

’The  last  time  Jack  and  I  took  turns 
plowing  and  fitting,  there  was  a  barrel¬ 
ful  of  broken  plow  points,  and  some 
sprained  thumbs  from  having  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  jerked  out  of  our  hands.  We 
finally  scratched  up  a  ragged  looking 
seed  bed  with  a  field  cultivator.  Re¬ 
membering  this  sad  experience,  I  called 
George  Serviss.  On  crops  and  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  George  is  tops  and  I  tried  to  get 
him  to  say  we  didn’t  have  to  plow  the 
piece. 

The  simple  answer  was  that  regular¬ 
ly  cut  or  grazed  alfalfa  doesn’t  spread 
no  matter  how  well  the  plants  are  fed. 
In  an  old  stand,  the  number  of  plants 
per  acre  finally  becomes  so  low  that  no 
matter  how  big  and  lush  the  remain¬ 
ders  grow,  they  won’t  yield  much  ton¬ 
nage  and  even  get  to  the  point  where 
there  are  too  few  to  pay  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  effort  and  fertilizer.  As  George 
explained,  three  normally  fed  alfalfa 
plants  will  outproduce  one  healthy 
plant  anytime. 

Seeding  Without  Fitting 

Still  in  an  effort  to  avoid  breaking 
any  more  equipment  or  tempers  in 
tearing  up  the  piece,  we  have  investi¬ 
gated  seeding  right  pver  the  old  alfalfa 
with  a  few  pounds  of  alfalfa  on  the 
snow  this  spring.  Most  of  us  who  have 
tried  this  “easy  way  out”  have  wasted 
the  seed  and  another  year’s  production. 
Maybe  we  shall  do  the  same.  We  do 
have  one  chance  on  this  field,  though, 
that  might  not  apply  every  place.  The 
field  is  so  stony  that  seeds  will  perhaps 
find  a  crack  or  niche  to  take  root  in 
without  preparing  a  seed  bed.  Assum¬ 
ing  enough  of  them  would  penetrate 
with  the  melting  snow  water  and  fol¬ 
lowing  rains  to  take  root,  there  is 
enough  fertility  in  the  field  to  bring 
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them  along. 

If  new  plants  are  established  by  this 
means,  however,  one  big  danger  exists. 
They  are  competing  with  their  big, 
ieep-rooted  brothers.  When  there  is 
sharp  competition  for  water,  the  larger 
plants  survive  and  the  new  ones  never 
get  their  roots  down  to  where  they  can 
use  the  same  water.  On  a  gravelly 
piece,  this  danger  is  very  real.  I  wish 
we  could  irrigate  this  meadow  to  see  if 
that  alone  wouldn’t  bring  along  the 
stand.  As  it  is,  Jack  is  willing  to 
gamble  the  seed  and  hope  for  a  wet 
spring  and  early  summer —  as  well  as 
some  plain  luck.  As  a  “hedge,”  he  is 
renovating  some  other  stands  by  more 
conventional  means. 

Natural  Wild  White  Clover 

WAS  very  impressed  some  years  ago 
to  find  a  Southern  Ohio  farmer  who 
had  the  nicest  white  clover  pastures  I 
ever  saw.  I  asked  him  how  he  got  them 
— how  he  had  torn  up  and  seeded  the 
clay  hills  that  classified  his  whole  farm 
as  marginal  production  land.  He  told 
me  he  had  never  put  a  plow  into  any 
of  them.  They  lacked  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate.  He  applied  both  generously— 
despite  the  fact  that  it  looked  like  only 
weeds  would  profit  —  and  with  con¬ 
trolled  grazing,  up  came  the  clover 
stand. 

Back  of  Our  Barn 

The  exercise  lot  on  the  hill  back  of 
our  barn  is  gnawed  to  the  bare  ground 
every  year.  All  winter,,  cows  or  horses 
tromp  around  the  abused  hill.  Yet,  in 
the  spring,  a  good  healthy  stand  of 
grass  and  clover  appears.  Wild  white 
clover  is  supposed  to  spread  by  tramp¬ 
ing,  and  apparently  the  heavy  manur¬ 
ing  the  piece  gets  maintains  good  fer¬ 
tility. 

Then,  I  remember  the  paths  we  have 
worn  to  the  barn  or  garage  around  the 
farm  by  shortcutting  across  the  lawn. 
They  always  are  clover  strips  when 
they  get  a  chance  to  recover. 

The  intriguing  question  is  whether 
we  in  the  Northeast,  like  the  Ohio 
farmer,  can  fertilize,  lime  and  graze 
rough  natural  grass  pasture  and  bring 
it  into  profitable  production.  Before  I 
try  it  on  a  large  scale,  I’ll  want  to  ask 
an  expert  whether  the  job  might  be 
done  and  without  too  great  an  outlay 
for  lime  and  fertilizer  compared  to  the 
returns  we  would  get. 

BALE  SLICE  SILAGE 

T  one  time,  we  played  with  the 
idea  of  taking  a  baler  without  the 
wire  tying  unit  to  gather  long  grass. 


The  idea  was  to  load  the  green  slices  I 
like  we  would  bales  and  stack  them  in  1 
the  manure  pit  to  see  if  they  would  en- 1 
sile.  We  just  never  got  around  to  it. 

Mr.  William  Thomson  at  Williams-  I 
burg,  Massachusetts,  writes  that  the  9 
same  idea  occurred  to  him. 

“What  would  happen  if  you  should  I 
bale  up  green,  fresh,  June  cut  grass  I 
and  store  the  bales  tight  together  in  a 
trench  silo?”  writes  Mr.  Thomson,  H 
“Would  the  bales  hold  together,  or  I 
would  the  string  rot  so  they  would  fall  i] 
apart  when  taken  out?” 

I  answered  Mr.  Thomson  that  per¬ 
haps  slices  without  tying  might  handle 
easier,  and  that  they  could  be  placed 
and  stacked  in  the  trench  by  tossing 
them  off  a  wagon  loaded  from  a  chute 
behind  the  baler.  Then  the  slices  would  j 
come  out  of  the  silo  in  the  same  order 
for  feeding.  Of  course,  I  added,  some  j 
care  would  have  to  be  taken  to  see  that  j 
the  slices  were  placed  close  together  j 
and  packed  well.  And,  as  he  had  sug-  ! 
gested,  a  protective  covering  might  go  [  I 
on  the  top,  but  probably  wouldn’t  be  . 
needed  too  badly. 

Mr.  Thomson  wrote  back  that  he  f 
didn’t  realize  he  was  touching  such  an  I 
unexplored  field,  but  that  using  an  old  t 
manure  pit,  he  thought  the  practice  I 
would  work.  Being  new  with  grass  I 
silage,  he  is  a  little  hesitant,  but  thinks  I 
that  if  he  can  get  some  very  short  I 
bales  made  up  he  may  try  it. 

It  will  be  interesting  if  he  does,  and  I 
makes  both  Mr.  Thomson  and  me  won-  I 
der  if  there  is  someone  who  has  tried  I 
it  who  can  give  us  the  benefit  of  some  | 
firsthand  experience — good  or  bad! 

STUCK  WITH  COWS 

ASKED  Jack  and  Jean  Conner  to  jot  I 
down  reactions  to  staying  out  of  I 
poultry  this  year.  Jack  and  I  both  rec-  I 
ognize — in  fact  admire  greatly  —  the 
successful  poultryman,  since  neither  of  I 
us  seem  to  be  too  good  with  chickens.  I 
Here  is  what  Jack  wrote : 

“This  is  our  first  year  of  operation  I 
with  dairy  cattle  as  the  only  enterprise.  I 
We  have  been  milking  an  average  of  18  I 
cows  all  winter  with  a  high  of  22.  I 
There  are  also  eight  heifers  and  fifteen  I 
heifer  calves  to  keep  me  busy. 

“Jean  and  I  have  been  glad  we  didn’t  I 
have  chickens  this  winter.  From  what 
I  gather,  it  would  take  some  engineer¬ 
ing  to  make  money  on  poultry  this  I 
year.  The  good  poultryman  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  all  right,  but  we  would  not 
have  the  time  to  do  a  real  first  class 
job  on  both  poultry  and  dairy.  We  are 
glad  we  stuck  with  the  cows.”  - 


Most  of  the  photos  of  soil  erosion  and  conservation  are  old  to  farmers  who  read 
a  lot  and  who  follow  conservation  work-  This  one,  however,  has  always  intrigued 
me,  and  does  as  much  to  stamp  in  my  mind  just  what  erosion  is  as  movies  of  the 
Kansas  flood. 

At  a  glance,  it  looks  like  some  lumpy  hills  or  mountains.  Actually,  it's  a  close- 
up  of  an  exposed  field.  The  tops  of  the  "mountains"  are  small  pebbles.  The  "val¬ 
leys"  and  "level  land"  show  how  much  soil  has  been  splashed  and  washed  away 
from  around  the  protecting  stones.  This  magnifies  what  the  rain,  pattering  on 
bare  ground,  is  capable  of  destroying. 

The  picture  still  looks  like  hills  and  mountains;  and  over  a  period  of  years, 
erosion  starting  like  this  does  actually  make  hills  and  valleys — most  of  which 
are  lost  to  our  increasing  need  for  productive  farm  land  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 
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"Practical  Mastitis  Control"  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  which  is  available 
on  request  from  the  MARTIN  LAB¬ 
ORATORIES,  P.  O.  Box  532,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  The  book  is  written 
by  F.  E.  Martin,  a  veterinarian,  and 
is  a  summary  of  the  kinds  of  mas¬ 
titis,  their  symptoms,  prevention, 
and  treatments. 

The  Vandale  Rotomatie  Dual 
Purpose  Silo  Unloader  can  be  used 
on  corn  or  grass  silage.  It  will 
handle  frozen  silage  and  is  made 
by  VANDALE  FARM  MACHINES, 
INC.,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  hog  cholera  vaccine 
which  is  becoming  available  in 
limited  amounts.  It  is  called  Rovac 
and  is  said  to  provide  Cholera  im¬ 
munity  for  3  to  4  years  with  one 
shot. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SALT 
COMPANY,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa., 
has  a  new  service  bulletin  which 
they  will  be  glad  to  send  you  called 
‘‘How  to  Control  Spittlebugs  in  Le¬ 
gumes.” 

The  same  company  makes  ‘‘Knox 
Out”  farm  insecticide— a  multiple 
insecticide  containing  25  per  cent 
Lindane.  For  more  information 
about  this  write  to  the  Household 
Products  Department,  PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS,  1000  Widener  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Recently,  Thermopane  has  been 
made  available  in  standard  sizes 
for  farm  buildings  in  a  more 
economical  heavy  sheet  glass. 
Thermopane  is  made  by  the  LIBBY- 
OWENS-FORD  GLASS  COMPANY  of 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

THE  PRENTISS  DRUG  AND 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  110 
William  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y., 
has  a  16-page  illustrated  booklet 
on  the  use  of  “Rax  Powder”  —  a 
new  rat  killer  which  contains 
“warfarin.” 

A  new  folder  on  calf  feeding  is 
called  "Why  Feed  Your  Calf  Dol¬ 
lars?"  This  is  yours  for  the  asking 
from  CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY  of  Danville,  III.,  makers 
of  Kaff-A. 


GOULDS  PUMPS  INC.,  Seneca  Falls, 
N-  Y.  announced  production  of  a  new 
tankless  domestic  water  system  for 
shallow  wells,  the  Close  Coupled — Bal¬ 
anced-Flow  Jet.  The  company,  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  pumps  ex¬ 
clusively,  states  that  it  is  "the  only 
pump  of  its  kind." 

It  is  claimed  that  the  new  unit  can 
be  installed  almost  anywhere — and  the 
pump's  overall  dimensions  (only  20"x 
1 1  */2"xl 5")  indicate  that  this  is  true. 


Service  Bureau 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


BABY  CIIICK  TROUBLES 

We  get  some  complaints  every  year 
about  baby  chicks;  and  while  we  want 
and  expect  every  reader  to  get  any 
adjustment  actually  due  him,  we  do 
feel  that  some  claims  are  rather  un¬ 
justified.  For  example,  if  a  hatchery 
sells  the  kind  of  chicks  they  advertise, 
the  mere  fact  that  quite  a  few  of  them 
die  isn’t  a  reasonable  basis  for  a 
settlement.  An  adjustment  may  be  in 
order,  but  we  want  to  point  out  that 
it  doesn’t  automatically  follow. 

Quite  often,  where  chicks  aren’t  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  where  a  hatchery  is  will¬ 
ing  to  make  some  adjustment,  the 
subscriber  feels  that  he  should  be  paid 
for  the  feed  that  the  chicks  that  died 
ate  and  for  the  time  he  spent  on  them. 
Adjustments  just  don’t  cover  that 
much  territory. 

Many  times  a  subscriber  tells  us 
that  chicks  had  a  specific  disease. 
Very  frequently  the  disease  they  men¬ 
tion  is  one  which  the  chicks  couldn’t 
possibly  have  had  when  they  arrived. 

If  a  subscriber  has  a  real  complaint 
about  chicks,  the  sooner  it  is  made 
after  they  arrive,  the  better  the 
chances  are  for  an  adjustment.  We 
have  found  that  our  advertisers  are 
very  cooperative,  and  in  an  occasional 
case  have  gone  more  than  half  way 
when  a  subscriber  felt  chicks  were  not 
as  represented.  However,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  make  adjustments  when 
it  is  obvious  that  the  fault  does  not 
lie  with  them. 

*  *  * 

HE  "TOOK  ADVANTAGE” 

A  man  came  here  to  buy  chickens  and 
told  me  that  my  hens  had  blue  comb.  I 
didn’t  know  too  much  about  that  disease 
and  he  told  me  he  would  give  me  50c 
apiece  for  them.  He  also  said  my  grand¬ 
son  should  get  rid  of  his,  too,  as  they 
were  in  the  same  house  and  would  catch 
the  blue  comb.  We  sold  them  to  him,  too. 
He  was  supposed  to  bring  back  some  pul¬ 
lets,  but  has  never  shown  up. 

Unfortunately,  not  too  much  is 
known  about  what  causes  blue  comb, 
but  most  poultrymen  are  inclined  to 
believe  it  is  not  contagious.  If  recog¬ 
nized  and  treated  early,  the  fatality 
rate  is  not  too  high.  There  is  a  loss  of 
production  for  a  time,  but  the  hens 
should  come  back  into  production 
within  a  few  weeks  if  properly  treated. 
The  resale  value  of  a  hen  is  not  too 
great  while  she  has  blue  comb,  but 
certainly  we  wouldn’t  advise  selling 
such  hens  for  50c  apiece. 

It  would  seem  that  this  fellow  took 
advantage  of  our  subscriber  and  scared 
her  into  selling  her  hens  for  much  less 
than  they  were  worth. 

*  *  * 

ABOUT  INSURANCE 

On  the  Service  Bureau  page  in  the 
January  19  issue  there  was  an  item 
“Check  Youi;  Coverage.”  As  I  understand 
it,  the  comment  relative  to  insuring  build¬ 
ings  is  not  correct.  The  way  our  insur¬ 
ance  company  works  is  that  in  case  of  a 
partial  fire  loss  on  buildings,  the  owner 
would  receive  full  payment  of  the  cost  of 
the  repairs,  less  depreciation,  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  insurance.  —  Harold 
Wheaton ,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 

We  have  checked  this  with  a  friend 
who  understands  insurance  fully.  He 
says  that  our  subscriber  is  right.  The 
information  relative  to  cows  as  given 
in  the  January  19  issue  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  if  20  cows  are  insured  for 
$3,000,  they  are  insured  for  $150  apiece 
(unless  a  different  value  is  specified  for 
each),  and  that  is  what  anyone  would 
get  for  each  cow  if  the  barn  should 
burn  and  part  of  them  be  lost,  even 
though  you  might  value  them  at  double 
that  figure. 

—  A. a.  — 

A  quarter  acre  garden  can  produce 
vegetables  that  would  cost  from  $50 
to  $100  at  retail. 


BOTH  are  proved  treatments 
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Note,  in  the  photograph  below, 
how  thoroughly  Squibb  Ointment 
disperses  penicillin  or  Pendistrin 
throughout  a  treated  quarter. 
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Two  of  today’s  most  potent,  most  effective  treatments  for 


MASTITIS! 


The  new  Squibb  PENDISTRIN— containing  100,000  units  of  peni¬ 
cillin  and  100  mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin— recommended  for  nearly 
all  kinds  of  mastitis— and  particularly  for  difficult  cases! 


SQUIBB  PENICILLIN  OINTMENT-a  3  -year  success  in  treating 
millions  of  cases  of  mastitis  caused  by  streptococcus  agalactiae! 

Both  specialties  are  highly  effective.  Both  come  in  the  “instant-use” 
tube.  Both  are  stable,  non-irritating.  Both  are  inexpensive.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  them.  Write  for  literature.  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons, 
Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept.  AA-2, 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian, 

*Trade-mark,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
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Look  for  them  in  your  local  community. 
Already  more  than  a  million  farmers  have 
found  they  mean  safe,  low-cost  farm  loans 
.  .  .  friendly,  helpful  service. 


Lons  Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 

NFLjJJ 

Ux  COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 

By  Farmers  for  Farmers 

See  your  local  association  or  writes 
Dept.  A-16,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LIKE  the  early  bird  that  gets  the 
worm,  you’ll  get  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  if  you  answer  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
promptly.  Don’t  lay  the  paper  aside 
until  you  have  read  all  the  ads.  thor¬ 
oughly.  Ads-,  in  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  are  guaranteed.  To  get 
the  protection  of  this  guarantee  you 
must  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in 

American  agriculturist 


Work  and  More  Work  Is 

Good  for  Your  Tractor 

The  machine  shed  is  NOT  the  best  place  for  your 
tractor.  The  best  place  for  it  is  out  in  the  weather 
with  its  engine  running  and  its  wheels  turning. 


Let  Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  help  minimize  wear 


Atlantic  Aviation  Motor  Oil  —  the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces-engine  wear 
and  reduces  oil  consumption.  You’ll  use  it 
many  places  besides  in  the  crankcase. 


Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil  — a  fluid  lubricant  for 
transmissions  and  differentials. 


Your  tractor  will  rust  out  standing  idle  faster 
than  it’ll  wear  out  on  the  go.  If  you  want  to  keep 
your  tractor  in  the  best  condition  a  long  time  and 
get  maximum  return  on  the  investment  in  it,  keep 
it  moving. 

This  applies,  of  course,  to  all  farm  machinery  — 
the  more  they  work  the  more  they’re  worth.  But 
you  can  do  more  about  getting  extra  work  out  of 
your  tractor  than  any  other  implement.  That 
means  hunt  jobs  for  it  after  the  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  season  is  over.  Let  it  save  you  hiring  extra 
hands  and  help  you  get  more  done  yourself. 

Hunt  jobs  for  your  tractor 

Here  are  a  few  things  tractors  are  doing  besides 
field  work.  They’re  hauling  stock  to  and  from 
pasture,  hauling  feed  to  stock,  taking  milk  to  load¬ 
ing  platform,  cleaning  barns,  scooping  manure, 
lifting  baled  hay  to  loft,  sawing  wood,  skidding 
logs,  powering  corn  elevator,  running  the  corn 
sheller  and  feed  grinder,  plowing  snow,  digging 
post  holes,  or  providing  (along  with  power  scoop) 
a  handy  platform  to  stand  on  when  painting  or 
repairing  buildings. 

This  is  just  a  quick  list.  There  are  hundreds 
more  around-the-barn  and  feedlot  uses  tractors 
are  being  put  to.  Many  farmers  are  inventing 
their  own  equipment  to  go  with  the  tractor  and 
make  it  more  useful.  Like  making  an  extension 
platform  to  fit  right  on  the  tractor  for  hauling 
feed  or  water. 


Keep  that  tractor  on  the  go 


Doesn’t  take  long  with  a  tractor  and  power  scoop 


A  tractor  that’s  working  hard  does  need  extra 
attention.  Many  farmers  are  finding  it  pays  to 
give  it  a  going  over  at  regular  intervals.  They  oil 
and  lubricate  and  check  up  right  on  schedule. 
Some  farmers  check  the  oil  in  the  crankcase  every 
morning  before  they  start  out.  A  little  time  spent 
oiling  and  adjusting  saves  breakdowns  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  repairs. 

LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  YOU 
KEEP  YOUR  TRACTOR  ON  THE  GO 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  can  be  a  big 

help  to  you  in  taking  care  of  your  tractor.  They 
have  just  the  right  lubricants  for  every  piece  of 
metal  that  moves  and  every  wheel  that  turns!  In 
next  column  are  Atlantic’s  oils  and  lubricants 
that  can  help  you  keep  your  tractor  on  the  go. 


Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  —  this  is  a  soft, 
smooth  adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  places. 
Keep  your  grease  gun  handy  and  keep  it  loaded 
with  this  lubricant. 

Atlantic  Lubricant  A  — this  is  a  short  fiber 
wheel  bearing  grease.  It  can  be  applied  either 
through  lubrication  fittings  or  by  dismounting 
wheels  and  packing  bearings  by  hand. 

In  the  fuel  tank  use  either  sAtlantic  HI-ARC  or 
Atlantic  White  Flash  (there  are  no  finer  gasolines 
to  be  had  anywhere) ,  Atlantic  Rayolight  Kerosene, 
or  Atlantic  Diesel  Fuel,  depending  on  the  fuel 
requirements  of  your  tractor. 

Atlantic  delivers  right  to  your  farm.  With  a 
storage  tank  and  a  supply  of  Atlantic  products  you 
have  your  own  service  station.  We’ll  take  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  you  supplied,  or  you 
can  telephone  in  your  order  when  you’re  ready. 
Why  not  phone  or  write  the  nearest  Atlantic  office 
listed  below?  We’ll  have  one  of  our  route  sales¬ 
men  or  distributors  call  on  you  promptly. 


The  Atlantic  name  means  highest  quality 


ICE 

ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Rochester 

Box  539 

Glenwood  1620 

Big  Flats 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Big  Flats  8411 

Elmira 

Box  208 

Big  Flats  8411 

Fulton 

Box  331 

2-4140 

Syracuse 

j  Box  997  ! 

■ 

3-5132 

Malone 

Box  292 

5 

Albany 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

4-7138 

Buffalo 

Box  11,  Station  B 

Victoria  1234 

Wayland 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

2741 

Binghamton 

227  Front  Street 

■ 

2-4287 

Auburn 

204  Clark  Street 

i 

3-5641 

Oneida 

582  Broad  Street 

,  | 

811 

Watertown 

Electric  Bldg. 

4277 

Corning 

1  Box  208,  Elm  ira,  N.  Y.  i 

6-7622 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


F  ALL  the  tools  that  man  has  used  since  the  dawn  of  time 
to  raise  himself  above  the  level  of  the  brutes,  there  is 
none  so  great  as  the  plow.  Without  it,  there  would  be  no 
sword  and  no  pen;  no  armies  and  no  books;  without  the 
plow  the  cities  would  perish  and  the  conquering  grass  and  wilder¬ 
ness  would  overtake  the  haunts  of  man. 


With  his  plow,  the  pioneer  farmer  conquered  the  woods,  sub¬ 
dued  the  sods  of  centuries  and  bent  the  varying  soils  of  a  virgin 
continent  to  the  uses  of  mankind.  Upon  the  foundations  made  and 
maintained  by  the  plow,  and  the  man  who  holds  it  to  its  furrow, 
America  has  built  the  greatest  civilization  of  all  time.  With  the 
plow  and  his  sublime  faith,  which  leads  him  forth  to  turn  the  soils 
with  renewed  hope  each  springtime,  the  farmer  makes  possible  all 


— Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway 


other  industries  of  man;  the  plow'  and  the  man  who  holds  it  feed 
and  clothe  the  world. 

The  smoke  of  industry  rises  from  a  million  plants.  Railroads 
and  the  instruments  of  communication  bind  the  world  together. 
Ships  sail  the  seas  of  earth;  great  cities  with  inhabitants  outnum¬ 
bering  the  plowmen  rear  their  massive  buildings  at  every  natural 
trade  center.  But  without  that  which  the  plowman  obtains  from  his 
scratching  of  the  earth's  soil,  all  would  become  again  as  Nineveh 
and  Tyre. 

It  seems  sometimes  that  we  in  America  are  forgetting  what  we 
owe  to  the  plow  and  to  the  American  farmer.  Many  are  becoming 
so  far  removed  from  natural  country  life  that  they  fail  to  appreci¬ 
ate  their  debt  to  the  plow  and  the  high  standards  that  have  been  set 
in  America  by  its  master,  the  plowman.  We  must  not  forget  the 
importance  of  the  plow  for  it  is  the  lesson  of  history  that  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  countries  began  to  fail  when  their  cities  began  to  over¬ 
shadow  and  dominate  their  rural  life. 

The  plowman  will  not  let  that  happen  in  America.  Fie  asks  for 
no  special  favors,  but  in  the  name  of  all  citizens  and  lor  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  America  itself,  he  demands  and  wdll  obtain  a  square  deal. 
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Hoiv  the  jet- Aire  System  Works 


Less  Lifting  and  Faster  Cooling 
with  the  Unieo  J£T*A&&  Milk  Cooler 


SIXTEEN  years  ago  a  dairyman  in  the  New 
York  milkshed  bought  the  first  G.L.F.  Milk 
Cooler.  Right  from  the  start  G.L.F.  Milk  Cool¬ 
ers  meant  better  cooling  at  lower  cost — it  was 
the  built-in  extras  that  did  it.  Extra  large  motors 
for  reserve  power — extra  heavy  construction  to 
withstand  banging — extra  large  condensing  units 
for  easier  operating  and  faster  cooling.  Because 
of  these  extras  many  of  the  first  400  coolers  are 
still  in  use  today. 

Modern  Design  Saves  Back  Strain 

The  all-new  cooler  in  the  G.L.F.  line  com¬ 
bines  the  good  features  of  the  “Old  Reliable” 
chest-type  cooler  with  the  added  conveniences 
of  front  opening.  The  front  opening  design 
eliminates  a  lot  of  lifting  of  milk  into  the  cooler 


and  out  again — the  cabinet  base  where  the  cans 
are  stored  is  only  11  inches  from  the  floor  level. 

Jet- Aire  For  Faster  Cooling 

The  jet-aire  principle  in  the  new  front  open¬ 
ing  cooler  increases  water  circulation  over  ice 
cylinders  which  quickly  reduces  the  water  tem¬ 
perature.  A  cascade  of  this  ice  water  runs  over 
the  cans  from  the  neck  down  and  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  cool  a  capacity  load  from  90°F  to  50°F 
in  one  hour. 

If  your  old  cooler  is  worn  out  or  you  need  to 
change  to  a  larger  capacity  cooler,  be  sure  to 
see  the  front  opening  Jet-Aire  cooler  at  your 
G.L.F.  service  agency. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


RESERVOIR 


PUMP-""'  REFRIGERATION  TANK 


The  pump  lifts  water  from  the  reservoir  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cooler  below  the  level  of  the 
milk  cans.  1  he  water  is  mixed  with  air  and  is 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  discharged 
at  the  end  of  the  ice  cylinder.  The  air  mixed 
with  water  causes  it  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  center 
and  outside  of  the  ice  cylinder.  As  the  cold  water 
rises,  it  overflows  into  the  distribution  pan  and  is 
sprayed  on  the  necks  of  the  milk  cans. 

Specifications  for  Jet-Aire  Coolers 


Cabinet 

Can  Dimensions  Motor 
Size  Length  Width  Size  Volts 
4  51"  35"  lA  H.P.  115 

6  70"  35"  1/2  H.P.  115 

8  85"  35"  V5H.P.  115 


A  p  proxi¬ 
mate 
W  eight 
800 
1000 
1200 


Width  with  doors  removed  31".  Height  without 
unit  41  Vi".  Over  all  height  54". 


Unico  Milk  Coolers 

At  your  G*L*F«  Service  Agency 
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Korce  Wins  Paslure  Honors 


RAY  KORCE  of  Little  Falls,  Herki¬ 
mer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  shown  above  with 
county  agent  Joe  Brown,  won  the  1951 
Green  Acres  contest  in  that  county. 

Ray  became  seriously  interested  in 
developing  a  better  roughage  and  hay 
program  after  a  Herkimer  County 
Farm  Bureau  tour  to  Professor  Al- 
brectsen’s  farm  near  Ithaca  in  the 
summer  of  1946.  He  started  a  program 
by  seeding  eight  acres  of  orchard  grass 
and  ladino  clover  in  1947  and  has  been 
making  good  progress  every  year  since. 
He  now  has  cleared,  plowed,  and  re¬ 
seeded  just  about  all  the  tillable  land 
on  the  farm. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  things  he 
has  done  are  to  use  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  pasture  seeding  mixtures  adapted 
to  different  soil  conditions.  He  has  his 
fields  well  arranged  and  has  his  pas¬ 
tures  divided,  rotates  the  grazing  and 
clips  the  pastures. 

His  farm  is  located  in  one  of  the 
most  eroded  soil  areas  of  Herkimer 
County  and  he  has  had  to  overcome 
acid  soils  and  poor  drainage  conditions. 
In  addition  he  has  developed  a  good 
over-all  conservation  plan  by  installing 
strip  cropping,  diversion  ditches,  build¬ 
ing  a  farm  pond,  and  reforesting  areas 
not  adapted  to  crops  or  pastures.  He 


was  judged  winner  on  his  improvement 
in  his  over-all  grazing  program. 

After  a  year  in  high  school,  Ray 
started  to  work  on  the  farm.  He  has 
showrr  the  good  giasp  of  business 
methods  so  essential  in  fanning  today. 
He  has  his  records  on  his  dairy  herd 
through  the  owner  sampler  testing  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  Herkimer  County 
Dairy  Improvement  Cooperative  and  is 
breeding  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
his  herd  artificially. 

He  has  been  an  active  Farm  Bureau 
committeeman  since  the  fall  of  1946 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of  his 
township  for  two  years.  According  to 
County  Agent  Brown,  his  farm  opera¬ 
tion  and  his  ideals  are  typical  of  what 
American  Agriculturist  is  trying  to 
promote. 

—  A. A.  — 

MARK  BUTTS 

Mark  Butts,  well-known  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Hub  Motor  Sales,  distributors 
of  Ferguson  farm  equipment  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  died  suddenly 
in  February  while  attending  a  machin¬ 
ery  dealers’  meeting  at  Boston.  Prior 
to  his  association  with  Hub  Motors  he 
had  been  with  Dearborn  Motors  and 
the  J.  I.  Case  Company. 


Six  members  of  the  Producers'  Section  of  the  planned  Dairy  Council  of  Metropolitan 
New  York  meeting  in  Syracuse  recently  were:  (I.  to  r„  standing)  A.  Morelle  Cheney, 
Bemus  Point,  N.  Y.;  Preston  Erway,  Genesee,  Pa-;  Roswell  P.  Kinney,  Amenia,  N.  Y.; 
ond  (I.  to  r.,  seated)  John  Roebuck,  Walden,  N.  Y.;  Clarence  Little,  Sussex,  N-  J.,  act- 
•ng  chairman;  and  John  Holloway,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y-  Members  of  the  Producers'  Sec- 
Gon  not  present  when  photo  was  taken  were  Orrin  Ross,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  Elmer 
McCann,  chairman,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

The  Dairy  Council  will  handle  a  program  of  publicizing  milk  in  the  Metropolitan 
orea.  Funds  will  come  from  producers  and  an  equal  amount  from  dealers.  Dealers 
will  have  8  representatives  to  match  the  8  farmer  members  on  the  Council  Board. 


J,  IVE  BEEN  L— 
SINGING  WE  PRAISES 
OF  RICH,  FULL-FIAVOREP 

PRINCE  ALBERT  < 

FOR  YEARS! 


Miles  Out 

*  Measures  Iri¬ 

ses  ime  ioMcco  w  eVeRY  **■' 


Prince  Albert's  patented* 
"No-Bite"  process  means 
real  smoking  comfort  from 
the  very  first  puff! 

♦Process  Patented  July  30,  1907 


UNCLE  DAVE  MACON 

Beloved  Folk  Song  Singer 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


~lpEA^TfOMCr 
sJo/SNcm 


YES,  MEN,  every  tin  of  Prince  Albert  gives 
you  more  smoking  pleasure  than  any  other 
tobacco!  Rich-tasting  and  mild...  P.  A.  is 
especially  treated  to  insure  you  against 
tongue  bite.  It’s  the  favorite  with  pipe 
smokers  and  roll-your-owners  alike!  Get 
P.A.  — there’s  more  tobacco  in  every  tin! 


^Prince 

Albert 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  TOBACCO 
★ 

Tune  in  “Grand  Ole  Opry",  Saturday  Nights  on  NBC 


MORE  MEN  SMOKE 


k 
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WATCH  OIJT! 

HE  greatest  danger  which  the  people  of  this 
country  face  today  is  not  communism,  no  matter 
how  bad  that  is:  it  is  the  indifference  and  don’t-care 
attitude  of  the  people  themselves  about  everything 
that  counts! 

We,  the  people,  have  shrugged  our  shoulders  and 
brushed  off  the  scandals  about  our  young  people  in 
sports  and  the  violations  of  college  honor  systems. 
We,  the  people,  were  mildly  disturbed  at  the  Kefau- 
ver  Committee  revelations  of  crime,  but  have  largely 
forgotten  about  them  now.  We  pay  little  attention  to 
the  scandals  in  government,  the  worst  of  any  ad¬ 
ministration  in  American  history.  Last  but  not  least, 
the  tremendous  slaughter  from  accidents,  greater 
than  that  which  has  resulted  from  great  battles, 
makes  no  impression  whatever  on  most  of  us. 

Yet  some  sad  day  YOU  may  be  involved  in  an 
accident  that  will  take  your  life  or  that  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family,  or  make  you  a  helpless  cripple. 

Accident  statistics  are  not  cold  figures;  they  stand 
for  human  beings.  The  statistics  will  continue,  and 
one  of  those  accidents  will  get  you  or  somebody 
close  to  you  UNLESS  YOU  WATCH  OUT. 

Look  at  these  figures  for  a  moment:  More  than  9 
million  persons  were  injured  in  accidents  in  this 
country  in  1951,  and  93,000  died.  It  is  estimated  that 
property  damage  from  accidents  cost  over  8  billion 
dollars.  The  automobile  heads  the  list  as  a  killer 
responsible  for  37,500  deaths.  Home  accidents  were 
second,  with  27,000  deaths,  while  16,000  were  killed 
following  their  various  occupations.  Will  you  be  a 
number  in  a  similar  list  this  year?  It’s  up  to  you, 
for  most  accidents  can  be  prevented. 

CONOR  ATUL  ATIONS 

HE  people  of  New  York  State  are  to  be  highly 
congratulated  on  the  re-election  of  Chancellor 
John  P.  Myers  to  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents.  Regents  are  the  Board  of  Education  at  the 
State  level  and  determine  state-wide  educational 
policies.  They  are  elected  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  in  Mr.  Myers’  case  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  unanimous  by  both  political  parties,  indi¬ 
cating  teamwork  between  the  Regents  and  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  the  interests  of  better  education  for  all 
our  children. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  several  years  to  work 
with  Chancellor  Myers  on  the  Board  of  R.egents, 
and  I  have  never  known  a  man  so  free  from  partisan 
and  selfish  interests,  or  more  determined  to  do 
everything  within  his  ability  to  promote  better  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities. 

MORE  POWER  NEEDED  —  HUT 
NOT  THE  GOVERNMENT  KIND! 

NDER  a  treaty  made  with  Canada  in  1950,  we 
can  now  tap  the  mighty  Niagara  River  for 
another  million  kilowatts  of  electric  power. 

That  power  is  needed  for  use  on  farms,  our  ex¬ 
panding  industries  and  ever-growing  population,  and 
can  be  taken  from  the  river  without  marring  the 
beauty  of  the  famous  Falls. 

Private  industry,  represented  by  five  New  York 
State  utility  companies,  is  ready  and  willing,  with 
plans,  efficient  experience  and  $350  million  of  pri¬ 
vate  funds  to  go  ahead  with  the  project. 

If  they  do,  the  project  will  not  cost  us  a  l-ed  cent 
in  extra  taxes —  but  it  will  bring  the  local,  state 
and  federal  governments  about  $23  million  each  year 
as  taxes  on  the  project. 

Such  is  the  free  enterprise  way  of  doing  things. 
And  it  is  the  best  way  of  doing  things  that  has  ever 
been  devised  by  free  people. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  some  people  arc  looking 
al  the  project  especially  some  of  our  government 
leaders.  They  sec  a  different  kind  of  power  in  Ni- 
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agara.  They  want  to  put  us  in  debt  for  the  project 
(and  it  no  doubt  would  cost  more  than  $350  million 
if  the  government  built  it) ;  they  want  another  fat 
government  payroll  on  the  job.  And  under  govern¬ 
ment  ownership,  there  would  be  no  taxes  on  the 
project.  They  would  put  us  in  debt  to  start  and  fore¬ 
go  $23  million  a  year  tax  income  that  you  and  I 
would  have  to  make  up! 

Congress  is  to  decide  on  three  bills  that  are  now 
before  it.  One  would  let  the  Federal  Government  de¬ 
velop  the  power;  another  would  let  the  state  do  it; 
and  the  third  would  let  private  industry  do  it. 

There  is  only  one  answer.  Keep  government  out. 
If  you  believe  in  our  free  enterprise  system,  you’ll 
let  your  representative  and  your  senators  know  that 
you  think  it’s  time  to  call  a  halt  to  government 
grabbing. 

GOOD  OUTLOOK 
FOR  POULTRYMEN 

OULTRYMEN  have  had  a  hard  time  this  winter. 
Feed  and  other  costs  have  been  exceptionally 
high,  with  low  prices  for  their  products. 

But,  cheer  up!  The  experts  say  that  better  times 
are  on  the  way.  In  fact,  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  be 
otherwise.  There  may  be  some  low  spots  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  in  this  period  of  high  inflation  such  essen¬ 
tial  and  high  quality  food  products  are  bound  to 
hold  their  own.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe  for  men  who  know  the  business  to  go 
ahead  as  usual,  or  even  to  plan  a  somewhat  larger 
operation  for  the  next  year  or  two. 

One  thing  is  essential  right  now,  and  that  is  to 
order  your  chicks  immediately  if  you  haven’t  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  so  that  you  may  have  them  when  you 
want  them. 

A  FAMILY  PRAYER 

By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

ORD,  behold  our  family  here  assembled.  We 
thank  Thee  for  this  place  in  which  we  dwell;  for 
the  love  that  unites  us;  for  the  peace  accorded  us 
this  day;  for  the  hope  with  which  we  expect  the 
morrow;  for  the  health,  the  work,  the  food,  and  the 
bright  skies  that  make  our  lives  delightful;  for  our 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  .  .  . 

Give  us  grace  and  strength  to  forbear  and  to 
persevere  .  .  .  Give  us  courage  and  gaiety  and  the 
quiet  mind.  Spare  to  us  our  friends,  soften  to  us  our 
enemies.  Bless  us,  if  it  may  be,  in  all  our  innocent  en¬ 
deavors.  If  it  may  not,  give  us  strength  to  encounter 
that  which  is  to  come,  that  we  be  brave  in  peril, 
constant  in  tribulation,  temperate  in  wrath,  and  in 
all  changes  of  fortune,  and  down  to  the  gates  of 
death,  loyal  and  loving  to  one  another. 

YEAR  AROUND  JOB 

/ 

I  WENT  home  the  other  night  and  found  that  the 
I  womenfolks  had  overhauled  my  bedroom  with 
such  thoroughness  that  you  couldn’t  find  a  speck  of 
dust  even  with  a  microscope.  The  very  next  morning 
Jim  Hall  came  into  the  office  mildly  complaining  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  had  started  housecleaning  so  darn 
early. 

All  of  which  reminds  me  of  how  I  dreaded  house¬ 
cleaning  time  when  I  was  a  boy.  Long  before  the 
chill  had  gone  out  of  the  early  spring  atmosphere, 
Mother  hauled  down  the  old  “settin’-room”  stove 
and  moved  it  to  a  back  room  for  the  summer.  Then 
up  came  the  carpets,  and  tbo  very  deuce  was  to  pay 
for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  the 
men  of  the  family  felt  more  comfortable  hanging 


around  the  barn. 

Well,  like  everything  else,  housecleaning  methods 
have  changed.  The  vacuum  cleaner  and  other  gad¬ 
gets  have  made  it  easier,  and  it  is  now  a  year-round 
job  taken  a  little  at  a  time — much  easier  for  the 
poor  menfolks  to  bear,  and  maybe  for  the  women 
also. 

IT  WOULDN’T  WORK! 

A  FARM  machinery  dealer  friend  was  telling  me 
about  a  frantic  call  he  got  from  a  farmer  last 
summer  who  was  all  ready  to  harvest  his  wheat, 
only  to  find  that  the  knotter  on  the  binder  wouldn’t 
work. 

My  friend  made  a  hurry-up  call  out  to  the  farm 
and  found  that  the  harvester  had  stood  in  the  field 
all  winter,  right  where  the  farmer  had  unhooked 
his  tractor  from  it  the  year  before.  The  knotter, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  pieces  of  mechan¬ 
ism  to  be  found  in  any  machine,  was  badly  rusted 
and,  of  course,  it  wouldn’t  work. 

I  never  get  over  wondering  why  so  many  farmers 
are  careless  about  leaving  their  costly  machines 
outdoors.  Maybe  it  didn’t  matter  much  years  ago 
when  there  was  so  little  investment  in  equipment, 
but  now  rust  and  other  deterioration  of  a  machine 
becafise  of  weather  costs  American  farmers  millions 
of  dollars. 

FOR  MORE  HOME  GROWN  FEED 

HERE  seems  to  be  an  adequate  supply  of  most 
dairy  and  poultry  feeds,  although  the  experts  re¬ 
port  a  scarcity  of  high  protein  feed  supplies  this 
winter.  However,  feed  prices  are  continuing  to  rise, 
narrowing  the  spread  between  what  the  feeder  has 
to  pay  for  his  feed  and  what  he  gets  for  his  milk  or 
poultry  products. 

One  partial  answer  to  this  problem  is  to  keep  the 
costs  of  feed  down  by  growing  every  ounce  possible 
on  the  home  farm  and  by  taking  every  step  within 
your  power  to  increase  the  quality  of  your  various 
kinds  of  roughage.  If  you  haven’t  already  done  so, 
now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  new  seedings,  your 
pasture  improvement  program,  and  your  crops  to  be 
used  for  grain. 

IT’S  TO  YOUR  INTEREST 

nTHERE  is  a  grave  and  dangerous  shortage  of 
*  scrap  iron  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
The  steel  is  vital  for  defense  purposes,  and  any 
shortage  of  it  will  also  lessen  the  supply  of  equip¬ 
ment  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

Farmers  are  particularly  affected,  because  farm 
equipment  is  so  essential  for  the  production  of  food. 
The  demand  for  scrap  iron  during  the  last  war 
cleaned  up  much  of  the  scrap  on  the  farms,  but 
much  old  scrap  has  accumulated  since,  and  every 
pound  counts.  It  will  bring  you  a  little  income  and, 
what  is  more  important,  whatever  amount  of  scrap 
you  can  find  and  deliver  to  your  dealer  counts  big 
toward  producing  steel  equipment  which  you  may 
have  great  need  of  later. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

STOLE  the  following  chestnut  from  somewhere— 
I  can’t  remerpber  where — but  it  doesn’t  matter, 
for  great-grandpa  knew  most  of  the  chestnuts  in 
slightly  different  form  and  whoever  I  stole  it  from 
no  doubt  appropriated  it  from  someone  else: 

A  sailor  was  hailed  into  court  for  fighting. 

“Your  honor,”  he  told  the  judge,  “I  was  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  booth  talking  to  my  girl  and  a  guy  wants  to 
use  the  phone.  So  he  opens  the  door,  grabs  me  by 
the  neck  and  tosses  me  out  of  the  booth.” 

“Then  you  got  angry?”  asked  the  judge. 

“Well,  a  little,”  replied  the  sailor,  “but  I  didn't 
get  really  mad  until  he  grabbed  my  gill  and  threw 
her  out,  too.” 
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XYs  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

MILK:  Here  are  some  interesting  comparisons.  On  January  15,  New  York 
farmers  averaged  to  pay  $4.50  for  a  dairy  ration;  a  year  ago,  $3.95 
The  January  uniform  price  for  milk  going  to  New  York  City  was  $5.14;  a  year 
ago,  $4.58.  Administrator  Blanford  of  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Order  estimates 
that  the  average  uniform  price  for  the  first  6  months  of  1952  may  be  about 
$4.50,  which  would  be  17  cents  above  the  actual  average  paid  to  dairymen  in 
the  first  half  of  1951.  This  estimate  was  made  before  the  recent  hearing  on  pro¬ 
posals  to  amend  the  Class  I  price  provisions,  the  decision  on  which  has  not  yet 
been  reached. 

L.  C.  Cunningham  of  Cornell  gives  the  index  of  dairy  farming  costs  in  New 
York  State  for  January  as  347,  compared  to  costs  in  1910-1914  as  100.  The  index 
for  January,  1951,  was  314  and  for  December  ’51,  343. 

piUjiyf U\r;  On  January  15,  poultrymen  were  averaging  to  pay  $5.20  for 
laying  mash;  last  year,  $4.80;  For  scratch  feed,  $4.55;  last 
year,  $4.40.  This  year,  eggs  averaged  to  bring  49c  on  January  15;  last  year,  55c. 
It  appears  that  the  low  seasonal  price  for  eggs  came  earlier  this  year  than  last. 

Dr.  Morley  Jull  of  Maryland  reminds  us  that  with  hens  laying  at  40  per  cent 
and  feed  at  $100  a  ton,  feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  v/ill  be  about  40  cents.  Increasing 
your  production  to  70  per  cent  will  reduce  feed  cost  to  26  cents  a  dozen.  John 
Taylor  of  New  Jersey  points  out  that  poultry  farm  costs  are  about  50  per  cent 
for  feed,  20  per  cent  for  labor,  and  30  per  cent  for  all  others.  He  gives  some 
measurements,  saying  that  profitable  poultry  farms  usually  have  less  than  18 
per  cent  mortality,  about  2.1  man  hours  of  labor  per  hen  per  year,  about  18.000 
dozen  eggs  per  man,  about  $15  capital  investment  per  bird,  and  at  least  $10  of 
egg  receipts  per  layer.  How  do  these  figures  check  against  your  1951  record? 

U.  S.  expected  turkey  production  is  11  per  cent  over  1951  figure.  Growers 
in  New  York  State  expect  to  increase  turkey  numbers  6  per  cent.  Future  de¬ 
velopments  may  of  course  change  the  plans. 

FEED:  Stocks  of  grain  are  below  a  year  ago.  On  Jan.  1,  total  (both  feed  and 
bread  grains)  was  12  per  cent  below  a  year  ago.  Corn  was  lower  than 
last  two  years,  but  larger  for  any  other  year  since  1947.  Smaller  stocks  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  were  also  reported. 

Stocks  of  dried  beans  in  15  commercial  states  on  January  1  were  15  per  cent 
below  January  1,  1951.  In  New  York  State,  stocks  were  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago.  In  21  states  which  supply  most  of  the  potatoes  for  consumption  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  the  stocks  of  salable  potatoes  on  January  1  were  96,710,000 
bushels,  compared  to  160,630,000  a  year  ago.  In  New  York,  holdings  were  7,- 
060,000  bushels,  compared  to  10,500,000  a  year  ago. 

IVEW:  Now  being  considered  by  plant  doctors  is  the  possibility  that  antibi- 
-  otics  may  some  day  be  used  to  cure  plant  ills.  Experiments  indicate 

that  streptomycin  sulphate  in  the  soil  may  control  a  bacterial  disease  of  bean 
seedlings. 

OPINIONS:  The  ohio  Farm  Bureau  has  taken  a  poll  of  farm  opinion  with 

nwwMMM  these  results: 

Eighty  per  cent  think  farm  policy  should  be  determined  by  farmers  through 
voluntary  organizations.  Fifty-four  per  cent  think  Federal  supervision  of  farm 
programs  should  end  at  the  state  level.  Fifty-three  per  cent  want  no  change  in 
the  farmer  committee  system.  Fifty-four  per  cent  think  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  payments  should  be  eliminated.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  want  price  supports 
discontinued. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS:  Cotton  growers  want  higher  price  supports.  USDA 

- ii  m— — — m  says  “no”  because  it  would  set  precedent,  but  may 

wink  at  plan  to  apply  support  price  to  a  lower  grade,  thereby  in  effect  increas¬ 
ing  support  by  about  $3  a  bale. 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  a  decline  of  2  per  cent  in  average  farm 
prices  received  by  farmers  from  December  to  January.  Declines  were  principally 
in  eggs,  turkeys,  cotton,  meat  animals  and  citrus  fruits.  Prices  paid  by  farmers 
averaged  6  per  cent  above  last  year,  and  1  per  cent  above  the  previous  month. 

•  > — Hugh  Cosline. 


DOOR  neighbor’s  in  an  awful  stew, 
he’s  feeling  kinda  low  and  blue;  he 
wanders  over  ev’ry  day  to  stand 
around  and  have  his  say  ’bout  ev’ry- 
thing  from  crops  to  war  and  what  our 
taxes  are  used  for.  His  face  is  nearly 
two  feet  long  as  he  tells  me  what  all 
is  wrong  throughout  the  world  and 
over  here,  he  doesn’t  see  a  thing  to 
cheer.  He  grumbles  that  his  crops 
were  poor,  his  stock’s  had  ailments  he 
can’t  cure,  and  he  is  sure  as  he  can 
be  that  we  ll  soon  have  a  World  War 
Three. 


Now,  it  may  be  that  neighbor’s 
right,  but  there’s  no  use  in  lettin’ 
fright  spoil  all  your  fun  and  get  you 
down  so  you  wear  a  perpetual  frown. 
For  one  thing,  worryin’  won’t  help, 
and  it  don’t  do  much  good  to  yelp 
to  just  one  little  guy  like  me  who 
can’t  change  things  at  all,  by  gee. 
But  neighbor’s  trouble  really  ain’t  the 
stuff  ’bout  which  he  makes  complaint; 
what  ails  him  is,  from  spring  to  fall  he  simply  don’t  relax  at  all,  and  so  in 
winter  he  can’t  find  enough  to  occupy  his  mind.  The  cure  is  acting  like  I  do, 
a-nd  learn  to  loaf  in  summer,  too. 


For  rugged  farm  work 
and  bigger  crop  profits 


spring  is  A  BUSY  time  on  the  farm  . . .  plowing,  harrowing,  planting  . . .  lots 
of  heavy  work  for  your  farm  machinery.  TAKE  CARE  of  that  important 
machinery  and  equipment  with  dependable  ESSO  lubricants  and  fuels  . . . 
keep  your 'tractor,  truck,  and  family  car  in  tip-top  operating  condition 
during  the  busy  spring  work  season.  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  are 
specifically  made  to  meet  the  most  rugged  farming  requirements. 


Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  -  for 

full  engine  protection  .  .  .  great  oil  econ¬ 
omy  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 

Essoluhe  HD  Motor  Oil  —  just 

right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines.  Dependable 
all-weather  service  for  rough  going. 


Esso  Extra  Gasoline-gives  tre¬ 
mendous  power,  long  mileage  and  high 
anti-knock  performance  under  load! 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High  power, 
smooth  efficient  operation  .  ,  .  low  flash¬ 
point  for  fast  starting. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Constant  Esso  Research  aids  the  farmer 

At  one  of  America’s  largest  and  most  modern  petroleum  research  centers 
(above),  we  are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  make  farming  easier,  better, 
more  profitable.  New  products  and  methods  are  being  tested  in  cooperation 
with  state  farm  experiment  stations  to  meet  farming  problems. 


you  can  depena '  on  ] 
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STOP  LOSSES ! 

FROM 

FOUR  MAJOR 
DISEASES 


PULLORUM  DISEASE 
CECAL  AND  INTESTINAL  COCCIDIOSIS 
FOWL  CHOLERA  •  CORYZA 

More  and  more  poultry  raisers  are  finding  that  prompt  use  of 
this  fast-working,  low-cost  drinking  water  solution  offers  the 
quickest,  most  practical  way  to  control  costly  outbreaks  of  many 
bacterial  diseases  and  coccidiosis.  WithSULMET  Solution  12.5%, 
outbreaks  of  coccidiosis  are  quickly  disposed  of  with  only  minor 
losses  and  virtually  no  stunting  of  infected  birds. 

This  versatile  sulfa  drug  is  highly  effective,  also,  against 
pullorum  disease  in  baby  chicks,  acute  fowl  cholera  and  coryza. 
Death  losses  from  pullorum  disease  are  quickly  checked,  out¬ 
breaks  of  acute  fowl  cholera  among  chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks 
are  controlled  with  small  loss,  and  birds  suffering  from  coryza 
are  soon  in  full  egg  production  again. 

Fast,  timely  use  of  SULMET  Sulfamethazine  is  saving  poultry 
and  livestock  men  millions  of  dollars  yearly  in  birds  and  animals 
formerly  lost  or  stunted  through  outbreaks  of  major  bacterial 
diseases  and  coccidiosis. 

\Ve  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  “Control  of  Poultry 
Diseases”  upon  request. 

*Reg.  U.  s.  Pat.  Off. 


Poultry  Department 
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DAIRYMEN  TELI..  CALF  MANAGEMENT  PLANS 


DN  this  column  last  month,  I  re¬ 
ported  some  ideas  James  A. 
Young,  Jr.  of  Angelica,  New 
York,  and  S.  N.  Stimson  of 
Spencer,  New  York,  had  on  raising 
calves.  Before  I  could  give  you  calf 
management  plans  of  other  neighbors, 
I  ran  plumb  out  of  space.  But  there  are 
still  lots  of  ideas  left! 

^  *  *  * 

Charles  F.  Anken  and  Son,  who  have 
38  purebred  Holsteins  on  their  Holland 
Patent,  New  York  farm,  raise  the 
calves  out  of  their  best  producers  bred 
to  their  herd  sire  “which  has  seven  di¬ 
rect  proven  sires  behind  him,  or  from 
a  bull  from  the  NYS  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers  Co-op.” 

The  Ankens  take  calves  from  the 
dams  immediately  and  feed  them  8  lbs. 
of  whole  milk  a  day  the  first  week,  10 
the  second,  12  the  third,  10  the  fourth, 
8  the  fifth.  The  sixth  week  they  cut  to 
4  lbs.  whole  milk  plus  y2  lb.  skim  milk 
powder  and  4  lbs.  of  water,  then  keep 
decreasing  the  whole  milk  and  increas¬ 
ing  skim  milk  powder  until  the  calf  is 
getting  1  lb.  of  the  powder  and  9  lbs. 
water. 

They  wean  completely  at  9  weeks 
and  keep  calf  starter  in  front  of  calves 
until  they  are  eating  3  lbs.  a  day  when 
they  switch  to  fitting  ration.  Right 
from  birth  their  calves  get  all  the  good 
leafy  green  hay  they'll  eat  and  they 
are  introduced  to  silage  at  eight 
months. 

Uses  Nursp  Cow 

About  25  men  have  given  me  their 
ideas  on  calf-raising.  Among  the  few 
who  use  nurse  cows  is  William  II.  Bur¬ 
lington,  of  Pownal,  Vermont  who  usu¬ 
ally  raises  the  10  calves  from  cows 
that  are  “sturdy,  strong  apd  good  feed¬ 
ers.”  He  puts  two  calves  to  a  nurse 
cow  and  begins  feeding  hay  and  calf 
starter  just  as  soon  as  they  will  eat 
them.  When  they  are  consuming  1  to 
iy2  lbs.  of  starter  a  day,  he  starts 
weaning.  In  3  months  they  are  off  milk 
and  on  hay,  water  and  starter  for  a 
month,  then  go  on  to  fitting  ration. 

On  the  other  hand,  James  E.  McNeil 
of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  doesn’t  even  let 
the  calves  suck  the  colostrum.  His 
calves  are  tied  at  the  head  of  their 
dams  until  dried  off  and  on  their  feet. 
At  the  next  regular  milking  he  gives 
a  calf  about  3  lbs.  of  its  dam’s  colos¬ 
trum  in  a  pail,  coaxing  it  to  drink  with 
two  fingers.  The  amount  of  milk  is  in¬ 
creased  until  the  calf  is  getting  7  lbs. 
a  feeding  at  5  to  6  weeks  of  age;  then 
he,  too,  starts  reducing  milk  and  in¬ 
creasing  water  and  grain  until  the  calf 
is  weaned  at  three  months. 

Like  most  dairymen  now,  he  starts 
calves  on  hay  as  soon  as  they  will  eat 
it.  He  also  offers  them  grain  when  little 
more  than  a  week  old. 

IVcils  Cud  to  Calves 

Mr.  McNeil  has  one  unusual  prac¬ 
tice.  When  his  calves  are  two  weeks 
old  he  feeds  them  a  little  cud  from  a 
cow  and  repeats  this  every  few  days 
until  the  calves  are  about  a  month  old. 

L.  W.  Churchill  raises  25  to  30  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  calves  a  year  on  his  big 
farm  at  Westmoreland  Depot,  New 
Hampshire.  His  calves  are  gradually 
changed  over  to  a  calf  starter  at  about 
4  weeks  and  weaned  at  8  to  10  weeks. 
Mr.  Churchill  says,  “Calves  usually  get 
off  to  a  good  start  if  left  alone  for  the 
first  12  hours.  I  believe  calves  can  be 
raised  well  and  economically  by  shift¬ 
ing  to  a  calf  starter  at  about  two 


weeks  with  water  and  leafy,  bright 
colored  grass  hay  always  available.” 
He  also  believes  in  roughage  right 
from  birth  and,  as  practically  all  of  his 
calves  are  bom  in  the  early  fall,  he 
turns  them  into  pasture  when  7  to  8 
months  old.  “However,”  he  adds,  “good 
hay  and  fitting  ration  is  available  and 
they  have  good  shade  and  water  at 
will.” 

“It  is  surprising  what  good  daugh¬ 
ters  will  come  from  inferior  cows  and 
what  poor  ones  can  come  from  top 
cows,”  says  Russell  Brague  of  New 
Preston,  Connecticut.  Russ  uses  high 
quality  bulls,  raises  all  the  females  and 
when  they  start  producing,  puts  them 
under  what  he  calls  a  “ruthless  culling 
program,  using  DHIA  figures.”  His 
Holstein  and  Ayrshire  calves  are  on 
whole  milk  90  days.  He  says,  “Milk 
prices  have  never  been  high  enough  to 
brag  about,  but  profits  from  a  high- 
producing  cow  are.” 

Twin  Farms  and  Ideas 

Two  men,  many  miles  apart,  but 
with  very  similar  ideas,  also  have 
farms  and  herds  that  appear  to  be 
about  the  same;  Vernon  C.  Wahl,  Calli- 
coon,  N.  Y.,  has  98  acres  and  26  Hol¬ 
steins;  Eben  C.  Haggett,  Damariscotta 
Mills,  Me.,  has  100  acres  and  25  Hol¬ 
steins.  Neither  lets  calves  suck  and 
both  start  out  with  whole  milk,  grad¬ 
ually  substituting  a  starter  product, 
One  gives  first  roughage  at  three 
weeks  and  the  other  at  four.  The  only 
place  their  management  varies  much 
is  in  deciding  which  calves  to  raise. 
Mr.  Wahl  raises  about  five  a  year, 
from  his  best  cow  families.  Mr.  Hag¬ 
gett  raises  all  those  out  of  good  type 
dams  that  produce  at  least  400  pounds 
of  fat. 

Many  men,  including  Arthur  E.  Clif¬ 
ford,  Bristol,  Vt.,  and  Adrian  N.  Miller, 
Bernardstown,  Mass.,  both  with  good 
sized  Ayrshire  herds,  let  calves  stay  on 
the  dam  for  three  days  to  get  all  the 
colostrum.  Mr.  Clifford’s  get  whole 
milk  two  months,  but  Mr.  Miller  starts 
cutting  down  with  water  and  a  milk 
replacement  at  about  3  weeks.  Grain 
and  hay  is  in  front  of  the  Miller  calves 
at  all  times  but  the  Clifford  calves 
don’t  get  roughage  the  fii’st  two  weeks. 
Mr.  Clifford  also  feeds  some  grass  sil¬ 
age  after  3  months. 

Several  men,  including  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder  Casil  W.  Beecher  of  Win¬ 
chester  Center,  Conn.,  tell  me  they  use 
horse  feed  for  calves  after  they  are 
about  8  months  old,  and  many  agree 
with  his  statement,  “Don’t  turn  calves 
out  to  pasture  without  grain  until 
they’re  a  year  old.”  Ralph  Matott,  Can¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  keeps  calves  on  whole  milk 
for  four  months,  then  they  get  4  lbs. 
of  regular  18%  dairy  grain.  Harold  J. 
Prairie,  Jr.,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y.,  keeps 
his  on  nurse  cows  (usually  low  testers) 
for  3  months,  then  switches  to  skim 
milk  powder  and  water  for  a  month. 
After  that,  his  calves  get  pellets, 
crimped  oats  and  cracked  corn  plus  a 
small  handful  of  skim  milk  powder. 
Harold  “won’t  let  a  calf  on  the  ground 
until  she  is  a  year  old.”  Erwin  S.  Clark 
of  Vergennes,  Vt.,  says  the  best  age  to 
put  them  out  on  pasture  is  18  months. 

Besides  those  mentioned  here,  I’d  like 
to  thank  the  following  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  and  4-H’ers  for  calf-raising  plans; 
Donald  W.  Klock,  Ft.  Plain;  Roger  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Sidney  Center;  David  Porter, 
Watertown;  Charles  McEvoy,  Homer; 
Nancy  and  Jimmy  Nesbitt,  Hobart. 


FOR  MORE  BUSHELS  OF 
CORN  TO  THE  ACRE.... 

You  have  a  choice  of  18  seed-plafe  speeds 
fo  match  soil  fertility  level 

with  a  McCormick  FARMALL  Super  C 

and  forward-mounted  planter 


This  aerial  view  shows  corn  fields  that  have  been  planted  with 
this  McCormick  corn  planter.  These  rates  match  the  exact  plant  food 
available  in  each  field. 


A  conventional  planter  will  check  drop  only  at  the  following  rates, 
in  40-inch  rows: 

2  kernels  per  hill,  totals  7,840  kernels  per  acre 

3  kernels  per  hill,  totals  1 1,760  kernels  per  acre 

4  kernels  per  hill,  totals  15,680  kernels  per  acre 

Notice  the  big  spread  betweep  those  numbers.  Some  fields  would  be 
over-planted,  while  other  fields  would  be  under-planted. 

With  this  forward-mounted  McCormick  corn  planter  you  can  varv 
the  planting  rate  to  plant  the  same  number  of  kernels  in  each  hill  or 
a  combination  of  numbers— for  a  total  of  18  planting  rates.  When  you 
match  planting  rate  with  field  fertility,  you  get  the  most  return  from 
your  land. 


You  can  check-plant  30  acres  a  day — with  this  high  speed  planter. 
It  is  the  only  forward-mounted  corn  planter  built  that  will  check-plant 
and  that  contains  a  continuous  running  hopper  seed  plate  for  fertility 
level  planting.  The  drawbar  of  the  tractor  is  clear  to  pull  trail-behind 
implements.  The  operator  can  get  on  and  off  easily  to  move  the  check 
wire.  Planter  can  also  be  adapted  to  drill  or  power  hill-drop. 


Here  is  accurate  corn  planting— at  5  miles  an  hour.  Notice  how  the 
Super  C  and  McCormick  planter  are  built  to  give  you  look-ahead  vision. 
You  watch  the  planter  boots,  fertilizer  applicator,  and  row  marker,  with¬ 
out  turning  or  twisting.  The  18-inch  steering  wheel  and  double-disk 
brakes  provide  positive  control.  Convenient  hydraulic  Touch-Control 
levers  enable  you  to  raise,  lower  and  maintain  planter  depth,  without 
taking  your  eye  off  the  row. 


Here  is  how  this  McCormick  corn  planter  operates.  The  seed  hopper 
(1)  contains  the  seed  plate  which  rotates  continuously,  driven  by  sprocket 
and  chain  drive  (2)  from  the  press  wheel.  Kernels  are  planted  at  any 
one  of  18  rates  you  select.  Fertilizer  unit  (3)  drives  from  the  sprocket  on 
the  brake  drum  shaft  to  deliver  45  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  Rubber- 
tired  press  wheels  (4)  “float”  to  follow  ground  level,  firm  soil  around  seed. 


Your  county  agent  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  about  determining  the  exact  fertility  level  of  your 
fields.  See  your  International  Harvester  dealer  for  a  Prove-to- Yourself  demonstration  with  the 
Farmall  Super  C  and  McCormick  corn  planter.  Raise  more  corn,  more  bushels  per  acre  this  year. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors... 

Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


SI 


HARVEST;! 

and  sell 

YOUR  SCRAP 


Your  country 
needs  it  now! 


(136)  8 
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ARMOUR’S 

HIGH  AHALYSIS 

for 

BIGGER  YIELDS 
EXTRA  PROFITS 


1  EXTRA  PLANT  FOOD — Three  bags  of  Armour’s  High 
Analysis  equal  four  or  more  of  the  lower  grades. 
More  for  your  money.  Extra  profits  in  better-quality 
crops. 

2.  EASIER  HANDLING — Handle  three  bags  instead  of  four. 
Less  work,  less  time. 

3.  CUTS  HAULING  COSTS — Saves  money  on  transportation 
and  shipping  because  fewer  bags  do  the  job. 

4.  STORAGE  SPACE — Armour’s  releases  valuable  storage 
space.  Store  High  Analysis  in  25%  less  space  than  or¬ 
dinary  fertilizers. 

5.  EASIER  TO  APPLY — Free-drilling  Armeur’s  flows 
through  your  drill  with  no  clogging — saves  you  time 
and  labor  in  the  fields. 


BE  WISE!  ORDER  EARLY!  Prompt  delivery  may  be 
difficult  on  late  orders.  Order  your  Armour’s  now.  Have 
it  on  hand  when  you  need  it. 

A  ★  it 

Let  your  County  Agent  help  you  with  your  fertilizer  program. 
He’s  a  good  man  to  depend  on,  and  he’s  interested  in  your 
problems 


*  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 


Give  Grains  and  Grasses 
a  Better  Start...  with  CASE 


•  Famous  Case  Seedmeter, 
sketched  above,  is  the  unusually 
precise  drill  feed  used  in  all  Case 
Grain  Drills.  Each  Case  Seedmeter 
Drill  measures  seed,  undamaged, 
accurately  and  equally  into  each  furrow 
at  any  rate  set.  Case  Drills  sow  grains 
and  legumes  without  skips  and  bunches, 
cover  and  pack  evenly.  Grass  seeding 
attachment  uses  small-size  Seedmeters  for 
precise  measuring-out  of  high-priced 
grass  seed.  See  your  nearest  Case  dealer 
for  all  your  farm  machinery  needs — or 
write  today  for  illustrated  folder 
Dept.  C- 11,  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


/  62  Seeded  (fyntt  "Pei  rf&te 

SETS  CONTEST  RECORD 


HEN  he  won  the  County  corn 
growing  championship  in  the 
DeKalb  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion  contest  in  1950,  Clark 
Welch  of  Fulton,  Oswego  County,  New 
York,  told  friends,  “I’m  going  to  sit  at 
the  head  table  next  year  as  State 
Champion.” 

Clark  did  just  what  he  said.  He  not 
only  won  the  state  championship  but 
produced  the  highest  yield  recorded  in 
the  seven  years  the  con¬ 
test  has  been  conducted 
in  New  York — 162.48  bu¬ 
shels  of  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre  in  a  field  of  5  V2 
acres.  DeKalb  district 
representative  Glenn 
Heefner  said  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  it  was  the 
highest  yield  ever  re¬ 
corded  in  the  State. 

John  A.  Donovan  and 
Sons  of  Mt.  Morris  also 
broke  the  previous  con¬ 
test  record,  turning  in  a 
yield  of  154.54  bushels. 

Of  the  122  entries  in  the 
contest  from  27  New 
York  counties,  62  men 
produced  more  than  100 
bushels  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre. 

In  March,  Clark  had  a 
leg  so  badly-'  shattered 
in  a  woods  accident  that 
it  was  thought  for  a 
time  he’d  lose  it.  But  in 
May  he  surveyed  the 
field  on  crutches  to  make 
sure  his  brother  Lester 
and  his  stepson,  Burton 
Fuller,  had  the  field  fit¬ 
ted  the  way  he  wanted. 

On  May  25th  he  planted 
the  first  four  rows  to  show  them  ex¬ 
actly  how  he  wanted  it  done — and  then 
went  back  to  bed  and  into  a  chest-high 
plaster  cast.  “From  then  on,  I  did  the 
worrying  and  they  did  the  work,”  said 
Clark. 

He  attributed  the  results  he  got  to 
good  seed,  fertile  gravel  loam  land, 
proper  fertilization  and  favorable  wea¬ 
ther.  The  sod  that  Clark  spring  plowed 
for  the  corn  plot  had  15  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  acre  and  they  applied  400 
pounds  of  3-12-6  fertilizer  at  planting. 
At  the  last  cultivation,  when  the  corn 
was  better  than  two  feet  high,  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  was  applied  as  a 
side  dressing.  A  check  of  four  rows  not 
side  dressed  showed  30  less  bushels 
yield  per  acre  than  the  rest  of  the  field. 

Clark  planted  hybrid  variety  410  in 
rows  37  inches  apart.  Seeds  were 
dropped  9  y2  inches  apart  at  planting 
and  resulted  in  an  average  of  12  inches 
at  harvest.  It  is  very  apparent  from 
records  of  the  past  several  years  that 
heavier  fertilization  and  closer  spacing 
of  seed  has  contributed  a  lot  to  the 
yield.  Agronomists  are  now  recommend¬ 
ing  that  growers  with  high  fertility 
soil  plant  close  enough  to  get  17,000  to 
19,000  plants  per  acre  at  harvest.  This 
means  dropping  seed  every  8  y2  inches 
in  32  inch  rows  or  7 y2  ihches  in  36 
inch  rows. 

County  champions  and  their  yields  in 
the  1951  contest  were: 

Cayuga — C.  H.  Riley  and  Sons,  Sen- 
nett,  125.50;  Chautauqua  —  John  N. 
Wolf,  Ripley,  70.61;  Chemung — Arthur 
Halstead,  Elmira,  90.66;  Columbia  — 
Henry  Haack,  Germantown,  97.89; 
Dutchess — R.  W.  Shaver  and  F.  E.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  Dover  Plains,  118.68;  Erie  — 
Maurice  Phelps,  Chaffee,  67.01;  Gene¬ 
see  —  Harold  D.  Parker,  Elba,  109.89; 
Herkimer  —  Earl  D.  Brown  and  Son, 
Ilion,  105.00;  Jefferson  —  Howard  M. 
Lee,  Ellisburg,  93.04. 

Livingston  —  John  A.  Donovan  and 


Sons,  Mt.  Morris,  154.54;  Madison  — 
Walter  Geisler,  Munnsville,  108.15; 
Monroe —  Wilbur  Luke,  Penfield,  96.21; 
Niagara — Burt  Bobzien,  Burt,  119.39; 
Oneida  —  Sholtz  Brothers,  Oneida, 
115.94;  Onondaga  —  Amber  H.  Towne, 
Menphis,  123.54;  Ontario  —  Theodore 
Minns,  Geneva,  126.41;  Orleans — -Lloyd 
Loke,  Lyndonville,  107.46;  Oswego, 
Clark  Welch,  162.48. 

Rensselaer — William  Wolfrum  &  Son, 


Eagle  Bridge,  105.57 ;  Schoharie — Bob 
R.  Keith,  Middleburg,  128.03;  Seneca — 
Gordon  Heinzman,  Geneva,  134.55; 
Steuben — William  D.  Hopkins,  Avoca, 
86.81;  Tioga— Ralph  Osti’ander,  Nichols, 
113.89;  Ulster  —  Ira  N.  Saxe,  West 
Hurley,  124.72;  Washington  —  Wolff 
Brothers,  Schaghticoke,  94.52;  Wayne 
— Fred  W.  Buisch,  Lyons,  116.89;  Yates 
— Herbert  Fullagar,  Penn  Yan,  100.90. 

—  A. A.  — 

FIBEPEACE  AND 
SMOKEHOUSE 

OME  time  ago  you  published  an 
illustrated  article  about  outdoor  fire¬ 
places,  so  I  am  sending  you  a  picture 
of  a  combination  fireplace  and  smoke 
house  which  we  had  built  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  which  we  think  is  some¬ 
thing  special. 

It  is  built  entirely  of  field  stones; 
the  only  lumber  we  used  was  for  the 


door.  It  has  a  double  damper  which  con¬ 
trols  the  route  of  the  smoke  into  the 
smoke  house  to  smoke  the  hams  and 
bacon  hun£  there,  or  up  the  chimney 
when  cooking  an  outdoor  meal. 

This  unique  building  was  built  by  a 
neighbor,  Adrian  Pisetta,  who  is  truly 
an  artist  working  with  stone. 

• — Mrs.  C.  G.  Leyburn,  Cato,  N.  Y. 


Clark  Welch  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  produced  162,48  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre  on  his  Oswego  County  farm 
last  year.  He  says  weather  permitting,  he'll  do  better 
than  200  next  year! 
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The  greenhouse  showing  wood  end  which  contains  the  stove  for  heating.  It  is  not 
attached  to  the  building  beyond. 


Small  Greenhouse  for  A  Family  Farm 


OSCAR  PERRON,  dairy  farmer  of 
Greensboro,  Vermont,  has  found 
that  a  small  greenhouse  is  not  only  an 
interesting  hobby  but  is  profitable  too, 
since  it  adds  several  months  to  the 
short  northern  growing  season.  The 
Perrons,  who  live  at  the  Caspian  Lake 
summer  resort,  find  it  easy  to  sell  early 
vegetables  to  the  campers  in  that  area. 
They  start  operating  their  greenhouse 
in  February  or  March,  and  transplant 
the  started  vegetables  outside  in  late 
May  or  June. 

Mr.  Perron,  who  built  the  12x24  foot 
greenhouse,  reports  the  main  expense 
was  for  glass.  He  built  most  of  the 
structure  from  scraps  of  lumber,  cov¬ 
ering  the  wood  portions  with  insulated 
siding  as  shown  in  the  picture.  He  also 
installed  running  water  and  electricity, 
making  the  building  convenient  to  op¬ 
erate.  A  box  stove,  burning  wood 
chunks,  supplies  adequate  heat,  since 
the  building  is  not  operated  during  the 
winter  months.  The  greenhouse  has  a 
dirt  floor. 

In  the  flats  he  uses  sifted  woods  soil, 
adding  fertilizer,  if  necessary,  as  the 
plants  grow.  On  warm  spring  days,  the 
end  windows  may  be  opened  to  provide 
ventilation.  The  sun  quickly  raises  the 
temperature  inside  the  house  many  de¬ 
grees. 

Since  they  built  their  greenhouse  for 


How  long  will  frozen  foods  keep  in  a 
freezer  if  the  power  goes  off? 

The  size  of  the  freezer  will  have 
some  effect.  The  bigger  the  freezer  the 
slower  it  warms  up.  Ordinarily  there 
is  little  chance  of  damage  for  48  hours. 
However,  if  the  power  is  off  for  24 
hours  and  you  do  not  have  assurance 
that  it  will  go  on  sobn,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  use  some  dry  ice.  Don’t  be  inspect¬ 
ing  the  freezer  every  few  hours  be¬ 
cause  every  time  you  open  it,  it  warms 
up  that  much  faster. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  ask  your  local 
ice  cream  dealer  where  you  can  get 
dry  ice.  When  you  use  it,  don’t  handle 
it  with  bare  hands,  and  be  sure  to  ven¬ 
tilate  the  room  in  which  it  is  used  be¬ 
cause  dry  ice  is  solidified  carbon  diox¬ 
ide.  It  can  suffocate  a  person  if  it 
should  replace  all  the  air  in  a  room. 

How  is  DDT  used  to  control  corn  ear 
Worms  in  sweetcorn? 

The  corn  is  dusted  with  a  5%  DDT 
dust  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs.  to  the  acre 
when  50%  of  the  silks  have  appeared, 
and  then  three  or  four  more  applica¬ 
tions  are  made  at  two  to  three  day 
intervals. 

For  commercial  control,  equipment 
has  been  developed  which  applies  the 
dust  and  still  does  not  damage  the 
standing  corn. 


enjoyment,  too,  the  Perrons  use  it  for 
a  wide  variety  'of  horticultural  items. 
They  successfully  start  such  unusual 
greenhouse  plants  as  potatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  pumpkins  and  strawberries.  They 
even  have  a  Concord  grape  growing  in 
one  corner. 

Besides  growing  vegetables  for 
transplanting,  the  greenhouse  is  used 
for  lettuce  and  small  vegetables  for 
home  use  in  early  spring  and  late  fall. 
It  also  provides  an  abundant  supply  of 
annuals  and  perennials  for  Mrs.  Per¬ 
ron’s  largei  flower  garden. 

The  Perrons  have  demonstrated  there 
is  no  point  in  wishing  for  a  greenhouse, 
when  a  little  thought  and  work  will 
make  you  one. 

— Lewis  Hill,  Greensboro,  Vermont 

—  a. a.  — 

Taft  Still 
Favorite  In 
Reader  Poll 

DURING  the  two  weeks  February  3 
to  February  17,  readers  sent  in 
nearly  twice  as  many  straw  votes 
for  General  MacArthur  as  for  General 
Eisenhower  but  other  readers  sent  in 
more  votes  for  Senator  Taft  than  for 
both  Generals  put  together. 

In  those  two  weeks  we  received  86 
votes  for  Taft,  40  for  MacArthur,  22 
for  Eisenhower  and  one  each  for  War¬ 
ren,  Truman  and  Senator  John  J.  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  fighting  farmer  from  Dela¬ 
ware  who  has  been  dubbed  a  “One 
Man  FBI”  as  far  as  investigations  of 
government  scandals  are  concerned. 

Although  Taft  is  down  almost  one 
percentage  point  from  what  he  had 
two  weeks  ago,  MacArthur’s  gain  was 
mostly  at  the  expense  of  Eisenhower 
who  now  holds  second  place  in  the  A. A. 
Poll  by  only  6  votes. 

The  total  vote  as  of  Feb.  18  was: 


Number  of 

Percent 

Votes 

of  total 

Taft  . 

.  283 

58.96 

Eisenhower  . 

.  92 

19.17 

MacArthur  _ 

.  86 

17.92 

Truman  . 

.  5 

1.04 

Warren  . 

.  3 

.62 

*A1I  others  . 

.  11 

2.29 

480 

100.00% 

(*  Included  in  all  others  are  those 
who  received  just  one  vote.) 

This  poll  is  just  among  American 
Agriculturist  readers  who,  of  course, 
are  almost  all  farmers.  While  480  votes 
represent  only  about  a  quarter  of  one 
percent  of  our  readers,  it  is  thought  to 
be  a  good  indication  of  how  most  of  the 
Northeast  farmers  think.  Ever  since 
the  start  of  the  poll  in  January,  Taft 
has  maintained  around  60%  of  the  to¬ 
tal  vote.  On  Jan.  9  he  had  51%;  on 
Jan.  20  he  had  61%;  on  Feb.  3,  60% 
and  now  has  59%. 

Want  to  boost  your  favorite  for  the 
Presidency?  Drop  a  card  or  note  to 
Jim  Hall,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  name  your 
choice. 
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Keep  us.  happH 

with.** 


Contains  Pyrenone® 
Kills  stable  flies,  horse 
orn  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes 
—  repels  most  flying  insects.  Highest  rating 
“Grade  AA’’  for  Kill,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Order  now  for  future  delivery.  Phone  or  write 
local  Sinclair  Representative. 
SAFE  —  CONTAINS  NO  DDT 
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Sawmills  Pay  Biggest  Dividends 


New  Frick  Lumber  Gauge 
is  mosf  accurate  and  easy 
to  see.  Get  one.  for  your 
mill. 


Paul  C.  Fry  operates  this  No.  01  Frick 
Sawmill  on  a  300-acre  tract  of  timber  near 
Rockville,  Md.  He  finds  Frick  mills  and  ac¬ 
cessories  do  the  fast  and  accurate  cutting 
that  mean  highest  quality  lumber  and  great¬ 
est  profits.  That's  why  Mr.  Fry  owns  three 
Frick  outfits,  and  no  other  kind. 

Get  full  facts  and  figures  today  on  what 
Frick  Sawmills  will  do  for  YOU.  Write,  wire 
or  phone 


It  costs  LESS  to  own  a  PAPEC 

Pound  for  pound  a  Papec  Forage  Harvester  costs  less  than  any  other  make. 
Yet  a  Papec  has  the  features  which  keep  it  going  after  other  forage  harvesters 
quit .  . .  efficient,  trouble-free  Finger  Feed  Roll,  easy  adjustment  of  Hay  Pick¬ 
up  Fingers,  patented  Silage  Shelf,  adjustable  Axles  to  compensate  for  uneven 
ground. 

Papec  is  a  simple,  rugged  forage  harvester  which  delivers  top  performance 
even  under  unfavorable  conditions.  Users  repeatedly  tell  us  of  handling  “down” 
and  tangled  crops  with  their  Papecs  which  other  harvesters  wouldn’t  touch. 
For  information,  see  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  your  name  on  margin  of  ad  for 
FREE  booklet. 

Papec  Machine  Company,  393  North  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

Also  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  .  .  .  CROP  BLOWERS  .  .  .  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

HAMMER  MILLS  .  .  .  FEED  MIXERS 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  long  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut-off. 
Precision flowcontrol.  Givesexactspread- 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron-Clad  Guarantee.  Over  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


DIRECT*  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Muchmoreon  larger 
sizes)  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  geta  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers,  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards,  V  ineyards ,  Dairies  and 
Flower  Growers  Sows  all  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
without  waste.  Individual  contro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables,  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


AS  LOW  AS 

(66 


14,000  NOW  WORKING  IN  48  STATES 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


Better  GRASS  For 
More  CORN 


By  GEORGE  SERVISS 


LET’S  picture  ourselves  for  a  moment 
as  looking  at  two  fields  of  grass 
that  are  slated  to  be  planted  to  corn 
this  spring.  The  soils  expert  classifies 
the  soil  of  both  the  same.  The  drainage 
and  slope  are  the  same.  But,  even 
though  they  are  planted  to  the  same 
hybrid  and  fertilized  the  same  way,  one 
is  going  to  far  out-yield  the  other  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  kind  of  g'rass 
that  is  going  to  be  plowed  under. 

Both  fields  were  seeded  down  to  hay 
at  the  same  time,  a  few  years  ago. 
Field  A  was  seeded  to  a  mixture  of 
wilt-resistant  alfalfa  (Ranger)  and 
timothy;  it  was  top  dressed  each  year 
with  either  superphosphated  manure  or 
0-20-20.  Field  B  was  seeded  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ordinary  medium  red  clover,  al- 
sike  and  timothy  and  received  the  same 
fertilizer  treatment.  However,  there 
was  no  perennial  legume  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  for  field  B.  After  the  second  hay 
year,  the  yield  declined  drastically  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  nitrogen. 

The  fertilizer  treatment  was  design¬ 
ed  to  maintain  legumes,  but  in  field  B 
there  were  no  perennial  legumes  to 
maintain.  In  field  A  the  stand  is  still 
about  one  third  alfalfa,  and  many 
would  think  the  stand  still  too  good  to 
plow.  There  is  still  a  nitrogen  reserve 
in  A  and,  due  to  the  alfalfa  and  the 
more  vigorous  timothy,  the  soil  has 
better,  structure.  It  has  that  kind  of 
good  tilth  that  up  to  the  present  only 
a  good  grass  sod  could  impart.  Field 
B  is  nitrogen  deficient  and  definitely 
inferior  in  tilth. 

About  August  1,  corn  in  field  B  will  be 
about  average  height,  the  lower  leaves 
will  be  yellow  and  the  whole  plant  will 
have  a  yellowish  tinge.  “A”  corn  will 
be  taller  and  have  a  good  green  color. 
In  the  event  of  a  mid-summer  drought, 
B  corn  will  suffer  more  than  A.  The 
nitrogen  deficiency  could  be  corrected 
by  a  heavy  application  of  fertilizer  nit¬ 
rogen,  but  the  soil  environment  will  not 
be  as  favorable  for  growth  as  in  the 
case  of  A. 

Grass  Is  Key  Crop 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  grass 
crop  is  the  key  crop  in  the  entire  ro¬ 
tation.  It  yields  the  cheapest  nutrients, 
supplies  the  major  part  of  the  feed  for 
stock,  and  tremendously  influences  the 
yield  of  the  other  crops  in  the  rotation. 
Instead  of  being  the  underprivileged 
crop  of  the  rotation,  it  should  receive 
the  gravy. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  perennial  legumes  are  of  primary 
importance  in  the  grassland  agricul¬ 
ture,  whether  in  a  farming  system  that 
consists  entirely  of  grass  or  one  that 
rests  on  grass.  Due  attention  to  grass 
crops  is  even  more  important  on  farms 
that  are  not  all  grass. 

So  you  want  a  good  seeding? 
Throughout  this  area  the  majority 
of  the  seedings  are  made  with  oats,  a 
good  many  are  made  on  winter  wheat, 
barley  or  rye,  and  quite  a  few,  in  some 
sections,  after  the  harvest  of  winter 
wheat,  barley  or  rye’.  Only  a  handful 
are  made  in  .the  spring  without  a  nurse 
crop. 

There  are  certain  basic  principles 
that  hold  irrespective  of  how  the  seed¬ 
ing  is  made.  First — Apply  enough  lime 
to  bring  the  pH  of  the  soil  to  a  point 
favorable  for  the  legumes  in  the  seed¬ 
ing.  All  else  may  result  in  naught  un¬ 
less  this  is  done.  Second — The  main  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  fertilizer  program,  so  far 
as  the  seeding  goes,  should  be  on  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash.  Some  nitrogen  to 
start  the  seeding  (particularly  if  it  is 
a  late  summer  seeding)  is  very  desir¬ 
able  but,  except  on  neglected  land,  not 
as  important  as  the  other  two  plant 
foods. 

Until  we  get  more  of  the  answers 
worked  out  we  may  have  a  problem 


with  nitrogen  applied  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  oats  or  wheat.  Liberal  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilization  increases  stooling  and 
boosts  the  height  of  straw.  Both  of 
these  factors  decrease  light  on  which 
grass  seedlings  thrive.  Fortunately  the 
plant  breeders  are  giving  us  shorter 
and  stiffer  strawed  varieties  as  well  as 
varieties  that  yield  more.  Also  we  are 
using  more  lime  and  doing  a  better  job 
of  fertilization.  We  feel  the  various 
factors  have  balanced  one  another  to 
date. 

More  Nitrogen 

We  are  going  to  use  much  more 
nitrogen  in  the  future  because  it  is 
profitable.  As  we  do,  we  will  have  to 
make  some  adjustments  in  our  prac¬ 
tices.  We  may  have  to  double  our  drill 
widths,  and  we  will  most  certainly  have 
to  increase  our  use  of  potash  with  nit¬ 
rogen. 

Many  agricultural  colleges  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  recommendations  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  seedings  made  with  grains. 
This  is  being  done  in  two  ways.  One  by 
increasing  the  overall  rate  of  mixed 
fertilizer  and  varying  the  analysis  re¬ 
commended;  and  by  recommending  an 
additional  extra  broadcast  application 
of  high  phosphorus  and  potash  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

A  third  approach,  not  yet  taken  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  wraps,  seems  to  have  even 
more  promise.  This  is  the  band  seeding 
of  grass  and  legume  mixtures  with  lo¬ 
calized  application  of  fertilizer  imme¬ 
diately  under  the’  seed.  Those  interested 
in  better  establishment  of  seeding  with 
a  reduction  in  seeding  rates  should 
keep  an  eye  on  this  development. 

What  fertilizer  should  you  use  for 
seeding  establishment ?  Conditions 
vary,  the  recommendations  of  your 
state  agricultural  college,  and  your 
county  agent  are  your  best  guide.  It  is 
most  likely  to  be  a  high  phosphate  and 
potash  mixture  with  some  nitrogen. 
Most  popular  is  the  1-2-2  ratio — usually 
a  5-10-10  or  an  8-16-16.  It  may  also  be 
a  6-12-6  or  a  5-10-15  and  on  fertile  land 
(or  as  the  extra  fertilizer  application 
for  the  seeding)  0-20-20  or  0-14-14. 

What  mixture  will  you  seed?  If  you 
only  plan  on  one  year  of  hay,  the  old 
standby  of  red  clover,  alsike  clover  and 
timothy  will  still  give  good  results.  If 
you  are  in  the  southern  part  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  territory  you  will 
want  to  try  some  Kenland  Red  Clover. 
For  soil  improvement  a  little  alfalfa 
might  well  be  a  profitable  investment. 

If  you  primarily  want  pasture,  you 
will  certainly  want  some  ladino  clover 
in  the  mixture,  probably  about  1  pound 
per  acre.  A  little  red  clover  or  alfalfa, 
depending  on  the  drainage,  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  but  not  essential.  The  grass 
chosen  might  be  orchard,  brome  or 
timothy.  Brome  for  somewhat  better 
than  average  conditions;  orchard  for 
early  and  mid-summer  grazing  up  to 
no  more  than  *4  acre  per  animal  unit; 
and  timothy  for  the  run  of  the  mill 
soils  in  the  northern  half  of  the  North¬ 
east.  On  real  wet  land  we  would  in¬ 
clude  Reed  Canary  grass. 

For  the  best  hayland  and  3  or  more 
years  of  hay  I  would  use  an  improved 
variety  of  alfalfa  (Ranger,  Buffalo  or 
Atlantic)  and  smooth  brome  grass.  If 
the  land  was  a  little  bit  below  par 
drainage-wise,  I  would  substitute  tim¬ 
othy  for  the  brome  and  add  about 
pound  of  ladino  per  acre.  For  average 
conditions  throughout  New  York  State 
and  the  northern  section  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  I  would  use  a  rather  complex 
mixture  containing  alfalfa,  medium 
red  clover,  ladino  and  timothy.  The 
ladino  is  primarily  for  aftermath 
grazing. 

For  long-term  hay  on  land  not  suit¬ 
ed  for  alfalfa  and  for  pasture  on  land 

(Continued  on  Page  IS) 
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Have  chain  links?  Bearing  for  manure  spreader?  Got  cotter  keys?  Roller  bearings,  maybe? 


Whether  the  groundhog 
saw  his  shadow  or  not, 
it’s  time  to  put  things  in 
order  for  spring  work 


Now’s  the  time  to  take  inventory  of  your  stock¬ 
pile  of  replacement  parts.  A  little  time  spent 
now  may  save  a  lot  of  time  later. 

We  asked  an  implement  dealer  what  part  he 
has  the  most  calls  for  during  the  summer.  He 
said  probably  it  was  a  pitman  rod  bearing.  This 
bearing  takes  a  terrific  beating,  and  sometimes 
doesn’t  get  lubricated  often  enough  (should  be 
lubricated  about  every  hour). 

How  about  it,  will  you  need  a  pitman  rod  bear¬ 
ing  this  season?  Maybe  better  lay  one  by  now. 

Other  bearings,  too,  maybe.  One  that  keeps 
running  into  trouble  is  on  the  manure  spreader. 
It  gets  covered  with  dirt,  and  is  overlooked  by 
the  grease  gun.  It  freezes  to  the  housing  and 
there’s  trouble. 

Everybody’ll  need  mower  guards  and  sections, 
and  don’t  forget  the  rivets. 

A  little  thing  like  a  cotter  key  can  be  mighty 
important  when  you  don't  have  one.  It’s  just  a 


Cultivator  shovels  sharp?  Have  the  right  wrench? 


simple  piece  of  half-rounded,  soft  iron,  looped 
to  shape,  but  it  plays  a  big  role  around  farm 
machinery. 

9  f 

And  how  about  wrenches?  It’s  pretty  aggra¬ 
vating  not  to  be  able  to  quite  reach  that  nut,  and 
not  to  have  the  wrench  that’ll  move  it. 

LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  YOU  KEEP 
THINGS  MOVING  THIS  SEASON 

Exactly  the  right  oil  and  lubricant  for  the  right 
place  — that’s  the  job  of  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company.  We  have  them  for  you  and  we’ll 
deliver  them  right  to  your  own  private  service 
station  in  your  yard. 

Atlantic  Aviation  Motor  Oil  —  the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces  engine  wear 
and  reduces  oil  consumption.  You’ll  use  it 
many  places  besides  in  your  tractor  crankcase. 


Or  a  set  of  wrenches?  How  about  nuts  and  bolts? 


V 

Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil  —  a  fluid  lubricant  for 
transmissions  and  differentials. 

Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  —  this  is  a  soft, 
smooth  adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  farm 
implements.  Keep  your  grease  gun  handy  and 
keep  it  loaded  with  this  lubricant. 

Atlantic  Lubricant  A  —  this  is  a  short  fiber 
wheel  bearing  grease.  It  can  be  applied  either 
through  lubrication  fittings  or  by  dismounting 
wheels  and  packing  by  hand. 

In  the  fuel  tank  of  your  tractor,  use  either 
Atlantic  HI-ARC  or  Atlantic  White  Flash 
(there  are  no  finer  gasolines  to  be  had  any~ 
where),  Atlantic  Rayolight  Kerosene,  or 
Atlantic  Diesel  Fuel,  depending  on  its  fuel 
requirements. 

Let  Atlantic  take  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
you  supplied  with  petroleum  products,  or  you 
can  telephone  in  your  order  when  you’re  ready 
—  whichever  way  you  want  to  do  it.  Why  not 
phone  or  write  the  nearest  Atlantic  office  listed 
at  the  left  on  this  page?  We’ll  have  one  of 
our  route  salesmen  or  distributors  call  on  you 
promptly. 


The  Atlantic  name  means  highest  quality 


OFFICE 

ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Rochester 

Box  539 

Glenwood  1620 

Big  Flats 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Big  Flats  8411 

Elmira 

Box  208 

Big  Flats  8411 

Fulton 

Box  331 

2-4140 

Syracuse 

Box  997 

3-5132 

Malone 

Box  292 

5 

Albany 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y 

4-7138 

Buffalo 

Box  11,  Station  B 

Victoria  1234 

Wayland 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

•  2741 

Binghamton 

227  Front  Street 

2-4287 

Auburn 

204  Clark  Street 

3-5641 

Oneida 

582  Broad  Street 

811 

Watertown 

Electric  Bldg. 

4277 

Corning 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y 

6-7622 
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Raise  Better  Calves 
Than  Ever  Before 


FEEDING  TESTS  DEFINITELY  PROVE.. 

you  get  better  results  than  ever  before 
with  Peebles'  CALF-KIT,  the  milk 
replacement  containing  ANTIBIOTICS 


Peebles’ 

CALF-KIT 

•  25%  FASTER  GAINS.  This  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  statement.  In  feeding  tests  at  leading 
agricultural  colleges  and  our  own  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  calves  gained  25%  faster  — 


and  more.  The  greatest  benefit  was  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  first  eight  to  ten  weeks  of 
age  —  the  recommended  period  for  feed¬ 
ing  Peebles’  Calf-Kit  containing  antibiotics. 

•  FEWER  SCOURING  TROUBLES.  Experi¬ 
ments  showed  a  marked  reduction  in  scour¬ 
ing  troubles.  Scours  occurred  less  often 
and  effects  were  milder.  This  reduction  in 
scouring  troubles  was  a  big  factor  in 
producing  more  rapid  growth  and  more 
efficient  feed  consumption.  There  were 
fewer  pot-bellied  calves,  fewer  digestive  disturbances. 


'  \  NE  T  WT  25  LBS 


/ 
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Peebles* 


REDUCES  CALF-RAISING  COSTS.  Calves  assimilated  their  feed  better 
—  produced  more  gains,  faster  gains  on  less  feed.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
it  PAYS  to  feed  Peebles’  Calf-Kit.  You’ll  have  more  milk  to  sell.  Peebles’ 
Calf-Kit  costs  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk  it  replaces.  You’ll  raise 
better  calves,  easier,  and  make  more  money.  Simply  feed  with  your 
regular  meal  or  pellets.  Get  Calf-Kit  today  from  your  local  feed  dealer! 


WESTERN  CONDENSING  COMPANY,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 


ONE  WHEEL 
ADJUSTMENT 


WILL 

DISCHARGE 
INTO  ■ 
ELEVATOR 


ON  SKIDS 
OR  LEGS 


GAS  OR 


ELECTRIC 


Stop  wasting  grain 
with  hammermills. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that  clog 
nostrils  and  stomach,  are 
unpalatable.cause 
scrubs,  bloat  and 
tail-enders.  Now 
roller-crimp  your 
for  greater 
irofits.  New 
low  -  cost  Krimper- 
Kracker  genuinely 
roller  -  crimps  com, 
oats,  barley,  maize, 
wheat,  etc.,  for  full 
mastication  and  digestion.  Full  absorption  helps 
cattle  to  early  bloom,  faster  growth  on  less 
grain.  Crimping  makes  grains  bulky,  doubles 
volume,  makes  1  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


Xrimper-Kraeker’s  low  cost  will  amaze  you — 
extra,  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for  it.  A 
cise  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP,  4000  to  30,000 
lbs,  per  hr.  Requires  only  1  /6  the  power  of  ham- 
mermills.  Wagon  box  loader  optional.  Write  for 
fret  literature  and  prices  today  1  All  ENTS ! 
Honest,  steady  profits,  write  for  territory. 


W.  C.  Darts  Sons,  Dept.  AH -3,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


"Shoulder  gall 

didn't  keep  my  horse  from  work" 

says  Martin  Paul, 

Peewee  Valley,  Kentucky 

"I  thought  my  horse  would 
be  laid  up  for  a  week  un¬ 
til  I  tried  Absorbine.  It 
helped  give  relief  in  a  few 
hours.  I'd  recommend  it 
to  any  farmer." 

There's  nothing  like 
Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs, 
bruises.  Not  a  "cure-all," 
bul  a  time  proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windga!!,  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  over  .50  years,  used  by  many  vet¬ 
erinarians.  WiM  not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only 
$2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Yeung,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


I  F  all  the  fruits  which  might  be 
profitably  grown  on  a  poultry 

: _  farm,  strawberries  deserve  first 

consideration  for  the  following 

reasons : 

1.  Good  strawberries  generally  find 
ready  sale  locally. 

2.  Only  13  months  elapse  from  time 
of  setting  plants  until  harvest. 

3.  The  land  is  occupied  for  not  more 
than  three  years. 

4.  A  limited  amount  of  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

5.  Little  or  no  spraying  or  dusting  is 
needed. 

But  before  advising  poultrymen,  in 
general,  to  establish  a  strawberry 
planting,  a  few  words  of  caution  and  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  success  may  be  in  order. 
On  a  poultry  farm  with  its  many  sea¬ 
sonal  and  daily  tasks  there  is  danger, 
if  not  a  likelihood,  that  a  sideline  such 
as  strawberries  will  be  neglected  at  a 
critical  time.  For  this  reason  anyone 
embarking-  on  a  strawberry  enterprise 
should  not  “bite  off  more  than  he  can 
chew,”  and  should  give  to  the  straw¬ 
berry  planting  the  same  careful  atten¬ 
tion  as  is  given  to  a  successful  poultry 
enterprise.  Then,  too,  on  a  farm  with 
large  amounts  of  poultry  manure  avail¬ 
able,  the  owner  might  be  tempted  to 
use  too  much  on  the  theory  that  if  a 
little  is  good,  lots  is  better. 

Overdo  Ii 

Good  strawberry  plantings  have  been 
ruined  by  an  excessively  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  of  poultry  manure.  If  used  too 
liberally,  or  too  near  the  fruiting  sea- 


Strawberries 
on  a 

Poultry  Farm 


son,  the  berries  are  softer  and  more 
subject  to  decay  in  a  wet  season. 

Suppose  a  poultryman  decides  to  di¬ 
versify  with  strawberries,  how  should 
he  proceed?  Should  he  plant  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  or  two  acres,  and  where?  If 
experience  is  lacking,  it  is  always  ad¬ 
visable  to  start  on  a  moderate  scale. 
And  since  many  of  the  individual  costs 
of  growing  berries  are  on  an  acre  basis, 
including  plants,  weed  control,  etc.,  it 
is  good  business  to  get  as  many  quarts 
off  an  acre  as  is  possible.  With  good 
management,  8,000  quarts  per  acre  is  a 
reasonable  goal.  But  a  beginner  might 
well  plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  give 
the  planting  topnotch  care,  instead  of 
spreading  his  efforts  over  an  acre  only 
to  find  that  time  will  not  permit  care 
at  critical  times.  Nothing  will  dampen 
the  ardor  of  an  amateur  grower  more 
than  to  harvest  a  scattering  of  small 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


New  Herdsman  at  Morris ville 


OWEN  JONES,  1949  graduate  of 
Cornell  University  and  manager  of 
the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Coopera¬ 
tive  Central  Milk  Testing  Laboratory  at 
Morris  ville,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  herdsman  at  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Institute,  also  in 
Morrisville. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Galbraith, 
director  at  the  Institute, 
said  Jones  assumed  the 
herdsman’s  duties  Janu¬ 
ary  16.  Jones  succeeds 
William  Rodda,  herds¬ 
man  for  more  than  eight 
years.  Rodda  resigned  to 
devote  all  of  his  time  to 
the  operation  of  his 
Morrisville  farm. 

At  Cornell  University, 

Jones  was  a  classmate  of 
Patrick  J.  King,  assist¬ 
ant  county  agricultural 
agent  in  Oneida  County, 

N.  Y.  Both  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  dairy  cattle 
judging  team  which  won 
intercollegiate  honors. 

Jones,  who  is  unmarried,  is  an  Army 
veteran  of  World  War  IT.  Last  year  he 
was  a  coach  of  the  Madison  County 
4-H  Club  dairy  cattle  judging  team 
which  became  a  national  winner.  Ho 
has  taken  charge  of  the  32  high  pro¬ 
ducing  milkers  in  the  Morrisville  herd. 
Under  the  direction  of  D.  H.  Brooks, 
the  herd  has  been  rated  as  a  high  pro¬ 


ducer  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
credited  with  an  average  HIR  butter- 
fat  production  record  of  464  pounds. 

Millard  Thayer  has  been  promoted  to 
succeed  Jones  as  manager  of  the  test¬ 
ing  laboratory.  Howard  Freeborn, 


Owen  Jones,  the  new  herdsman  at  th« 
New  York  State  Agricultural  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Institute  in  Morrisville,  N  Y„  exet"' 
ines  @ne  ©f  the  herd's  recertLsfiakinp 
Hebfeins. 

Cazenovia,  DHIC  president,  said  the 
new  manager  has  been  employed  as  a 
milk  tester  for  the  past  eight  years. 
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"Monument 
to  Good  Planning" 

That's  a  typical  comment  made  about 
highly  successful  Pine  Grove  Farms, 
Duanesburg,  N.Y.,  owned  by  Joseph  De¬ 
Marco.  Modern  buildings  and  equipment 
have  been  chosen  over  the  years  with 
an  eye  to  profit  and  efficiency.  Gilbert 
West,  Pine  Grove's  manager,  says,  "Mr. 
DeMarco  studied  everything  Very  care¬ 
fully  before  going  ahead.  He  bought  the 
best — these  Craine  Korok  tile  stave  silos 
are  a  good  example." 

In  long-range  profit  planning,  owners 
everywhere  are  finding  that  there's  no 
better  investment  than  a  dependable, 
durable  Craine  silo.  The  Craine  line  is 
time-proven,  farm-proven — and  the 
choice  of  successful  dairymen  every¬ 
where.  There's  a  Craine  that's  right  for 
your  needs. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details,  and 
help  with  your  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future. 


Craine,  Inc.,  312  Pine  St. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


The  Best 
Dairymen 
use  it... 
Why? 


Dairies  of  all  sizes  use 
concentrated  Kow- 
Kare  for  high  herd  production.  The  rea¬ 
son?  This  scientific  blend  of  Tonic  Drugs, 
Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphor¬ 
ous  and  Vitamin  D  is  not  a  stock  feed.  It 
helps  translate  your  high -cost  feeds  into 
more  milk  and  vigorous  calves.  So  follow 
the  lead  of  successful  dairymen  .  .  .  with 
a  Kow-Kare  build-up!  Available  at  all 
stores  in  three  econom-' 
ical  sizes. 

TREE  CowBodk 

Send  for  helpful  24- page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  12, 
Vermont 


New!  501b.  Teed  Mix  Drum 


STRAWBERRIES  ON  A 
POULTRY  FARM 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

berries  from  a  large,  weed-infested 
planting. 

Plan  Ahead 

It  pays  to  take  a  year  in  advance  of 
planting  time  to  prepare  the  soil  for 
strawberry  plants.  Plowing  under  well 
fertilized  cover  crops  helps  to  prepare 
the  soil  and,  at  the  same  time,  tends  to 
eliminate  perennial  grasses.  If  poultry 
manure  is  used,  it  should  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  the  soil  in  advance  of  plant¬ 
ing.  If  applied  in  close  proximity  to  the 
plants,  some  injury  may  occur.  A  poul¬ 
try  range,  with  its  reserve  fertility, 
may  frequently  offer  possibilities  if 
plowed  the  summer  before  planting, 
and  grasses  are  completely  subdued. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  plants 
be  set  in  newly  plowed  sod  land — if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  danger  from 
white  grubs. 

In  selecting  the  site  for  strawberries 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  takes  a 
fertile,  retentive  type  of  soil  to  produce 
a  good  yield.  The  best  soil  on  the  farm 
is  none  too  good.  Where  irrigation  is 
not  available,  a  planting  on  a  porous 
soil  is  likely  to  fail  because  the  demand 
for  water  during  the  fruiting  season  is 
very  great.  Much  depends  upon  getting 
good  vegetative  growth  the  first  season, 
and  that  requires  a  good  soil  type,  well 
filled  with  organic  matter,  early  setting 
of  plants,  and  good  weed  control. 

Another  matter  to  be  considered  in 
selecting  a  location  for  the  planting  is 
that  the  berries  must  not  become  con¬ 
taminated-in  any  way.  To  avoid  this 
possibility,  it  should  be  located  some 
distance  away  from  the  poultry  plant. 
This  will  insure  clean  berries,  free  from 
the  dust  contained  in  the  litter  and 
from  the  contaminating  effect  of  poul¬ 
try  manure  during  the  fruiting  season. 

The  principal  factors  contributing  to 
success  in  a  strawberry  enterprise  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  1.  variety, 
2.  soil  and  its  preparation,  3.  time  of 
planting,  4.  spacing,  5.  weed  control, 
6.  mulching,  and  7.  weather.  All  of 
these  factors,  except  weather,  are  un¬ 
der  the  grower’s  control.  And  if  the 
grower  does  his  full  part,  a  fair  yield 
is  assured  even  though  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  ideal. 

A  Quart  Per  Plant 

It  takes  about  6,000  plants  to  set  an 
acre  and  each  of  the  ‘‘mother  plants,” 
plus  the  colony  of  runner  plants,  is 
capable  of  bearing  at  least  one  quart 
of  berries.  An  occasional  grower  har¬ 
vests  two  quarts  per  original  plant. 
Harvesting  is  less  of  a  problem  in  this 
kind  of  a  planting,  and  the  selling  price 
is  likely  to  be  higher  because  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  larger.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
one  grower  to  make  more  profit  from  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  than  a  neighbor 
makes  from  an  acre.  Herein  lies  a  les¬ 
son  for  the  poultryman  interested  in 
diversifying  with  strawberries.  A  high 
yielding,  small  planting  is  better  from 
every  standpoint  than  the  kind  from 
which  the  average  grower  in  the  U.  S. 
harvests  a  mere  2,500  quarts  per  acre. 

— W.  H.  Thies 

—  A.  A.  — 

CORNELL  FARM  AND 
HOME  WEEK 

The  dates  for  the  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Cornell  are  March  17  to 
21.  A  four-leaf  folder  giving  the  high¬ 
lights  is  now  available,  and  before  long 
a  complete  program  will  be  printed. 

Dean  W.  I.  Myers  will  talk  on  the 
Agricultural  Outlook  on  Monday  and 
Thursday.  Mr.  Herschel  Newsom,  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Grange,  will  be  on 
the  program  Tuesday,  and  General 
Albert  Wedemeyer  will  speak  on  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

You  can  make  tentative  reservations 
for  rooms  by  writing  to  L.  D.  Kelsey, 
Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Use  DU  PONT  FERMATE® 

FUNGICIDE 


PROTECTS  FRUIT  AND  FOLIAGE  of  apples  and  pears.  And  protection 
is  thorough,  for  "Fermate”  gives  excellent  coverage. 

EASY  ON  THE  TREES.  "Fermate”  is  the  safe  and  sure  scab  control. 
Won’t  damage  blossoms  or  tender  young  foliage,  or  fruit,  safe 
in  hot  summer  temperatures. 

HELPS  DEVELOP  YIELD  AND  QUALITY.  Leaf  growth  can  reach  full 
vigor  when  protected  with  "Fermate.”  This  helps  make  higher 
yields  of  fruit  with  better  finish.  Won’t  russet  tender-skinned 
varieties. 

“FERMATE”  ALSO  CONTROLS 
THESE  FRUIT  DISEASES: 

Apples,  pears — cedar  apple,  rusts,  black  rot,  bit¬ 
ter  rot,  fly  speck,  sooty  blotch,  Brooks  spot, 
apple  blotch. 

Peaches — brown  rot,  scab. 

Sweet  and  sour  cherries— leaf  spot,  brown  rot. 

Grapes — black  rot. 

Raspberries — leaf  spot,  anthracnose,  spur  blight. 

Cranberries — certain  fruit  rots,  leaf  spot. 

Currants — leaf  spot,  botrytis  blight,  sooty  mold. 


“FERMATE”  is  compatible  with  most  other  spray  chemicals  and  dust  fillers. 
For  most  effective  coverage  on  glossy  foliage,  add  Du  Pont  Spreader  Sticker 
to  your  " Fermate ”  spray  mixtures.  See  your  dealer  now  for  " Fermate ”  and 
other  Du  Pont  pest-control  products.  Ask  him  for  free  booklets,  or  write 
Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  or  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  IN¬ 
CLUDE:  Fungicides:  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and  Dry),  FER¬ 
MATE,*  ZERLATE,*  Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORON* 
and  SULFORON*-X  Wettable  Sulfurs  . . .  Insecticides:  DEE- 
NATE*  DDT,  MARIATE*  Methoxychlor,  LEXONE*  Benzene 
Hexachloride,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  EPN  300  Insecti¬ 
cide,  Calicum  Arsenate,  Lead  Arsenate  .  .  .  Weed  and 
Brush  Killers:  AMMATE*  2,4-D,  TCA  and  2, 4, 5-T  ...  A/so: 
Du  Pont  Cotton  Dust,  Du  Pont  Spreader  Sticker,  PARMONE* 
Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  and  many  others. 

*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application. 
Where  warning  or  caution  statements  on  use  of  the  product 
are  given,  read  them  carefully. 


^arca  registrada 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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"V/1  DU  LL  like  the  way  your  tractor 
A  moves  right  along  with  a 
Massey-Harris  No.  28  Plow.  That’s 
because  the  "28”  pulls  lighter  .  .  . 
turns  smooth  furrows  with  less  plow 
drag  . .  .  requires  less  tractor  power 
.  . .  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the  trac¬ 
tor  . . .  saves  fuel. 

Best  of  all  you’ll  like  the  smooth, 
even-depth  furrows  . .  .  easy  adjust¬ 
ments  .  .  .  high  throat  clearance  for 
turning  under  heavy  weeds,  thick 
straw,  tall  sweet  clover.  Constant 
clearance  lift  raises  bottoms  to  the 
same  high  position  regardless  of 
plowing  depth  —  saves  time  at  the 
ends.  Rear  furrow  wheel  pivots 
when  plow  is  raised,  permitting 


shorter  turns  —  automatically  locks 
in  alignment  when  bottoms  are  low¬ 
ered,  eliminating  landside  pressure. 

With  its  exclusive  "X”  frame 
the  "28”  stands  up  to  tough  soils 
that  can  twist  less  sturdy  plows  out 
of  alignment.  Wheels  run  true  even 
after  many  seasons  of  hard  use  be¬ 
cause  the  cone-type  wheel  bear  mgs 
are  adjustable  for  wear. 

Have  your  Massey-Harris  dealer 
show  you  all  the  advantages  of  the 
No.  28  plow.  See  why  it  does  more 
and  better  plowing,  at  a  lower  cost, 
for  a  longer  time.  Available  in  2-, 
3-,  4-,  and  5-  bottom  sizes  with  me¬ 
chanical  or  hydraulic  lift.  For  com¬ 
plete  catalog,  send  coupon  below. 


ORE  than  any  one  other  de¬ 
velopment,  the  quick  freezer 
has  been  responsible  for  some 
changed  ideas  about  home 
gardens,  and  the  biggest  change  it  has 
brought  to  the  Backyard  Gardener  is 
a  trend  toward  fewer  varieties.  We 
now  concentrate  on  the  vegetables  we 
like  best,  especially  those  that  can  be 
successfully  frozen  and  used  through¬ 
out  the  winter. 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  growing  a  gar¬ 
den,  both  for  flowers  and  vegetables, 
but  I  want  to  get  something  for  my 
efforts  besides  exercise.  I  start  with  a 
good  soil,  then  add  fertilizer  plus  com¬ 
post  or  manure  and  plan  to  keep  weeds 
under  good,  if  not  perfect,  control. 

Quality  First 

As  to  vegetables  to  grow,  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  the  family  likes  best.  With 
us  the  important  ones  are  asparagus, 
peas,  onions,  snap  beans,  lima  beans, 
tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and  squash.  We 
could  buy  peas  for  freezing  but  we 
doubt  the  quality  could  match  what  we 
grow.  Although  it  takes  time  to  get 
them  ready  for  the  freezer,  we  think 
it’s  worth’  it. 


We  still  can  snap  beans  and  corn; 
also  tomatoes,  of  course,  and  beets.  In 
the  case  of  canned  beets  they  are  ready 
when  you  want  them  and  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  stored,  unless  you  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  storage  cellar.  You  may  disagree 
but  we  think  canned  beans  and  corn 
are  equal  to  or  better  than  frozen 
beans  and  corn. 

You  may  wonder  why  the  onions. 
Probably  we  grow  them  because  they 
do  well  on  our  soil.  We  usually  have 
enough  to  last  until  spring,  plus  plenty 
of  small  ones  for  sets. 

For  squash,  we  concentrate  on  but¬ 
ternut.  We  happen  to  like  them  best 
and  have  been  able  to  keep  them  into 
February.  Our  cellar  is  no  good  for 
storing  root  crops  but  fine  for  onions 
and  squash. 

Mosaic  Resistant 
Cncumbers 

We  grow  a  few  vegetables  other 
than  the  main  crops  ones  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  We  had  about  given  up  on  cu¬ 
cumbers  because  we  secured  about  two 
pickings  and  then  the  vines  died.  Last 
year  we  planted  Niagara,  a  mosaic  re- 

(Cantinued  on  Opposite  Page) 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  C-85 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  I  have  checked. 

□  Catalog  describing  Massey-Harris  Plows  and  other  equipment. 

□  Tuffy  Tractor  Book  —  for  children  6  to  8. 


Name 
Town  . 
County 


PLEASE  KRXm'!; 

■<*$>£  •  . . 

. 

. . .  .Lm . 

R.  F.  D . 

. . rv?*  . 

w.  '  ’ 

y-toi-.o- . . . . . . . 

.  State  . 

Howard  Lawrence,  R2,  New  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Rupture 

HERE? 

Why  continue  to  Buffer  with  an 
uncomfortable  truss  if  we  can 
help  you?  Relief  GUARANTEED 
or  ft  costs  you  nothing.  Send  for 
the  facta  about,  roj  perfected 
trass  invention— the Brooks  At>. 
pliance  for  reducible  rupture— 
with  the  patented  AIR-CUSH- 
EON  support  that  works  Bilently 
with  Nature  to  give  crotestioto 
Ttovas-nd g  bought  by  doctors. 

®a»e  ©a  TrSa! —  Msde-to-rsesauis,  individual  fititog 
formas,  woman  or  child.  Low-priced,  sanitary,  du¬ 
rable.  No  cbsoxioueiepringB  or  hard  pads;  no  metal 
girdle  to  rust.  Light  weight,  neat  and  comfortable. 
Not  sold  through  stores  or  agents — beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Write  today  for  full  information  sent  free  in 
plain  Bealed  envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  C#.«i2£Si£ 


"GLIDER”  SWEEPRAKES 


Moves  hoy  or  bundle  grain. 
Automatic  push-off.  Use 
wiih  tractor,  car,  tr 
Jeep.  Hundreds 
satisfied  users. 

Illustrated  folder 
sent  free. 

lOADKING 

Kingman,  Kansas 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr, 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  o? 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12.  N.Y. 


X 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


How  to  Plant  Roses 


GOOD  x-oses  will  last  a  long  time 
if  given  the  proper  soil  conditions, 
so  a  little  extra  effort  spent  in  soil 
preparation  wall  pay  handsome  divi¬ 
dends  in  gorgeous  flowers  from  spring 
until  late  fall. 

First  select  a  site  that  receives  at 
least  4  to  6  hours  of  sunlight  each 
day.  Don’t  plant  roses  too  close  to 
trees  or  shrubs  whose  roots  will  com¬ 
pete  for  soil  nutrients. 

When  the  soil  is  unusually  poor,  dig 
out  the  beds  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15 
inches.  Cover  the  bottom  6  or  8  inches 
with  well  rotted  manure  or  compost 
mixed  with  peat  moss. 

Mix  the  rest  of  the  soil  with  25  per 
cent  peat  moss.  If  the  site  you  have 
chosen  does  not  drain  well,  install  a 
layer  of  gravel  or  cinders  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bed  to  carry  off  excess 
water. 

Six  simple  steps  (See  illustration) 
to  follow  in  planting  are  outlined 
below: 

1.  Plant  as  soon  as  possible  after 
arrival.  After  unpacking,  soak  roots 
in  a  pail  of  muddy  water  about  the 


consistency  of  syrup  to  coat  the  roots 
with  damp  soil. 

2.  Dig  holes  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  roots  without  crowding  and 
deep  enough  to  get  them  at  the  proper 
height.  The  bud  union  or  crown  of  the 
plant  should  be  level  with  or  slightly 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  after 
soil  has  settled.  In  the  South  and  the 
West  it  should  be  slightly  above  the 
surface. 

3.  Spread  the  roots  so  they  'point 
downward  a  forty-five  degree  angle. 
Cover  the  roots  with  loose  soil,  work¬ 
ing  it  well  underneath  so  they  are  in 
firm  position. 

4.  Fill  the  hole  %  full  and  tramp 
soil  down  firmly;  pour  in  x/2  bucket 
of  water  and  allow  to  soak  in  to  elim¬ 
inate  air  pockets.  Fill  hole  with  soil- 

5.  Prune  any  bruised  ends  or  spind¬ 
ling  stems. 

6.  Mound  excess  soil  around  base 
remove  soil  carefully  as  soon  as 
growth  has  started.  Label  all  plants. 
— Courtesy ,  All  America  Rose  Selec¬ 
tions,  Inc. 
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LEACH 

SILO  UNLOADER 


Six  years  of  proven  service. 
Built  with  reserve  strength 
and  power  to  bring  down 
hard-frozen  silage.  Double 
booms  give  high  unloading 
capacity:  Handles  corn  or 
grass  ■  ■  silage.  Rugged  con- 
stnietion  assures  long  life 
and  dependable  operation 
Pays  for  itself  in  2  years 
Mail  coupon. 


BARN  CLEANER 


We  are  pioneers  in  the  barn  cleaner 
field  and  know  the  importance  of 
building  a  unit  that  gives  you  the 
kind  of  dependable  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect. 
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Mail  Coupon 

LEACH  CO. 

1 

410  South  Main 

Strfeet,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  J 

Please  send 

me  the  following  as  i 

checked : 

1 

PI  Silo  Unloader  PI  Barn  Cleaner 

Literature 

Literature 

MY  NAME . 

Post  Office . 

Route  . 

.  Box  No . 

Township  . 

___ 

MORE  VALUE  — TOP  TO  BOTTOM 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

STAVE-TIGHT  .  ACID  RESISTANT  .  STORM-TIGHT 

In  hurricane  weather  .  .  .  under  heavy  loads, 
the  Unadilla  takes  the  punishment.  Let  us 
prove  that!  Talk  first  hand  with  men  who 
own  patented,  doweled  Unadilla  Wood  Silos. 
See  why  Unadilla  offers  you  MORE  VALUE, 
MORE  CONVENIENCE,  MORE  SAFETY— 
why  Unadilla  has  been  the  Dairyman’s  Choice 
for  more  than  45  years.  Send  for  catalog  and 
facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-44,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


STOP 

PROFIT 

LOSS 

with 

VETERINARY-APPROVED 


FLEX-0 


MEDICATED 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


® 


FOR  SORE,  SCAB  and 


(cloth  covered. .  .wire-free) 

INJURED  TEATS 


Packed  in  soothing,  healing  Antiseptic 
Salve,  FLEX-O  Dilators  act  three  ways: 

1.  Carry  medication  into  teat  canal  ...  kill 
Infection. 

2.  Absorb  irritating  secretions,  relieve,  and  pro¬ 
mote  fast  healing. 

3.  Keep  teat  canal  normally  open  encouraging 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


A  Forum  for 
Backyard 

Gardeners 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

sistant  variety,  and  had  cucumbers  all 
summer. 

We  always  have  a  half  dozen  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  peppers,  a  few  carrots 
for  summer  use  and  some  lettuce.  We 
have-  nice  lettuce  for  a  time,  hut  have 
never  succeeded  in  having  a  reliable 
supply  all  summer;  so  we  have  stopped 
worrying  and  buy  it  when  we  don’t 
have  it  in  the  garden.  Usually  we  set 
out  a  few  cabbage  plants  and  a  few 
late  cauliflower  which  are  grown  from 
seed.  Cauliflower  matures  over  a  fair¬ 
ly  long  period  in  the  fall  and  it  grows 
well  for  us. 

Lima  beans  do  exceptionally  well  in 
our  garden.  We  enjoy  them  and  they 
freeze  beautifully,  so  we  figure  on 
enough  to  last  until  spring.  The  one 
thing  we  have  to  watch  is  the  planting 
date  to  avoid  damage  by  the  seed  com 
maggot.  If  some  do  not  come  up,  we 
replant  them  and  have  never  failed  to 
have  a  good  crop. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  we  have 
stopped  growing: 

Swiss  chard  and  spinach:  We  thin 
beets  and  use  them  for  greens  and  like 
them  just  as  well. 

Broccoli:  I  claim  that  I  can  control 
worms  on  broccoli.  The  trouble  is  that 
I  never  seem  to  do  it  perfectly,  and  it’s 
slightly  disconcerting  to  find  you  didn’t 
succeed  after  the  crop  has  reached  the 
table.  If  broccoli  were  one'  of  our  fa¬ 
vorites,  I  would  lick  the  problem. 

Soybeans:  Probably  that  one  needs 
no  comment.  I  haven’t  located  a  single 
friend  who  grows  them,  but  we  tried 
the  crop  back  in  the  war  years.  Celery: 
We  can  grow  it  and  have  grown  it,  but 
the'  commercial  gardener  does  it  better, 
so  we  let  him  do  it. 

Parsnips:  With  us  this  has  been  an 
‘on  and  oft”  crop.  We  grew  a  few  last 
year  but  won’t  plant  any  this  spring. 
Radishes:  We  just  don’t  care  for  them. 
Pumpkins:  It’s  easier  to  open  a  can. 

Of  course  your  list  will  be  different. 
But  why  not  cut  down  your  list  and 
grow  only  the  vegetables  your  family 
likes  best  and  with  which  you  have  the 
best  success? 

I  haven’t  said  a  word  about  fruits, 
but  if  I  had  to  choose  between  growing 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  I  would 
prefer  to  buy  vegetables  and  grow 
fruits,  including  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  peaches,  pears,  and  cherries. 
Even  so,  rhubarb  and  asparagus  would 
still  be  on  the  list.  They  return  more 
for  the  time  and  work  required  than 
any  fruit  or  vegetable  we  grow. 

—  A.  a.  — 


BETTER  GRASS 
FOR  MORE  CORN 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

difficult  to  work,  I  would  certainly  seed 
some  birdsfoot  trefoil.  In  fact  I  favor 
some  birdsfoot  for  most  stock  farms. 
In  addition  to  its  persistence,  it  adds 
flexibility  to  a  grass  program.  It  can 
be  harvested  as  pasture,  silage  or  hay. 
For  hay  or  grass  silage  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  harvest  of  alfalfa.  For 
pasture  it  is  at  its  best  after  the  spring 
flush  of  ladino  is  past  and  helps  to  bal¬ 
ance  out  the  pasture  season. 

If  I  wanted  birdsfoot  primarily  for 
pasture  I  would  prefer  the  Empire 
strain.  For  hay  the  European  looks  well 
except  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its 
winter  hardiness. 

A  final  suggestion  for  seeding  birds¬ 
foot  which  I  feel  is  quite  important  is: 
When  seeding  on  soil  that  has  never 
before  grown  the  crop,  use  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  inoculation  rec¬ 
ommended  and  do  a  thorough  job  of 
applying  it. 

Remember  —  the  better  grass  you 
grow,  the  more  corn  you  get  per  acre. 


Controls 


apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples  and  peaches, 
California  blight  of  peaches,  brown  rot  and 
blossom  blight  of  peaches,  peach  leaf 
curl,  cherry  leaf  spot  and  other  fungous 
diseases.  Phygon-XL  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  potent  non-mercurial  fungicide  com¬ 
mercially  available. 


RCSUltS*  'ncreased  yields  of  top-quality  apples  and 
stone  fruits. 


Advantages: 


extremely  low  cost  per  acre,  very  easy  to 
apply,  compatible  with  most  commonly  used 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  harmless  to 
pollen  and  bees.  *  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  2,349,772 


Consult  your  local  experiment  station  for  recommended 
dosages,  spray  schedules  and  customary  safety  measures. 
Write  for  free  Phygon-XL  Bulletin  #3  to: 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants  — Spergon,  Spergon-DDT, 
Spergon-SL,  Spergon-DDT-SL,  Phygon  Seed  Protectant,  Phy- 
gon  Naugets,  Phygon -XL- DDT,  Thiram  Naugets  — fungicides 
—Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon-XL— insecticides  — Synklor-48-E, 
Synklor-50-W  — fun gicide- insecticides  — Spergon  Gladiolus 
Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust  —  miticides—  Aramite. 
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PATENTED 

CORALOX 

INSULATOR 


ORIGINAL 
INSTALLATION  ON 

Nearly  Half 

OF  ALL  NEW  CARS 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Do  you  know  that  nearly  half  of  all  new 
cars  are  equipped  with  AC  Spark  Plugs, 
selected  by  engineers  because  of  the 
superior  performance  ensured  by  COR¬ 
ALOX,  AC’s  patented  Insulator? 
And  do  you  know  that  CORALOX 
can  be  of  equal  advantage  in  your 
tractors,  trucks  and  machines? 
The  tougher  the  service,  the 
more  you  need  CORALOX. 
Use  ACs  for  real  economy 
— surer  firing  under  all 
conditions  —  longer 
spark  plug  life. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO,  »ept.  A-3,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


RUPTURE-EASER 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Mall  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  AA-32,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


Floor  Plan  for  a  Combination  Freezer  and  Chill  Room  Refrigerator.  This  2-temp¬ 
era  fu  re  refrigerator  can  be  built  inside  an  existing  building  or  it  can  be  put  into 
a  new  building  constructed  especially  to  house  it.  The  chill  room  is  to  be  used  to 
store  vegetables,  fruit,  etc-,  and  other  supplies  that  should  not  be  frozen.  It  can 
also  be  used  to  pre-cool  food  going  into  the  freezer  room  for  storage. 


Some  Pointe  o£  *}ttte*eii  rf&out 

WALK-IN  FREEZERS 

By  PAUL  R.  HOFF  „ 


QROZEN  FOOD  storage  has 
reached  the  “couldn’t  get  along 
without  it”  stage  in  many  farm 
homes  and  is  high  on  the  want 
list  in  others  where  it  is  not  yet  in  use. 
Freezing  facilities  vary  from  a  modest 
freezer  box  capable  of  holding  only  a 
limited  supply  of  frozen  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  to  large  freezers  in  which  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat  to  last 
the  family  from  one  season  to  the  next 
can  be  stored.  Many  families  also  sup¬ 
plement  the  home  frozen  food  storage 
with  space  in  a  nearby  locker  plant. 

Two  styles  of  home  freezers  are  in 
common  use;  the  “reach-in”  with  either 
top-opening  or  side-opening  doors,  and 
the  “walk-in.”  Five  cubic  feet  per  per¬ 
son  is  about  minimum  for  the  reach-in 
storage,  'especially  if  meat  is  to  be 
stored  in  addition  to  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  and  75  cubic  feet  of  zero  stor¬ 
age  is  considered  minimum  for  a 
walk-in.  In  actual  use,  it  is  likely  that 
more  space  will  be  required  than  was 
anticipated  when  the  storage  was  in 
the  planning  stage. 

Advantages  of  ??Walk-In” 

A  walk-in  freezer  built  into  one  of 
the  buildings  offers  more  convenience 
to  the  farm  family  that  plans  to  freeze 
most  or  all  of  its  meat,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  and  even  some  pastries,  than 
manufactured  chest-type  freezers  of 
sufficient  capacity.  It  is  likely  to  cost 
less  per  cubic  foot  of  storage,  too.  A 
’  convenient  addition  to  a  walk-in  freez¬ 
er  is  a  chill  room  built  in  connection 
with  it.  The  chill  room  is  useful  for 
storing  fruit,  vegetables  or  other  food 
that  should  not  be  frozen,  and  for  chill¬ 
ing  meat  before  it  is  taken  into  the 
freezer  room.  The  temperature  of  the 
chill  room  is  usually  held  at  34  degrees. 

Ample  space  should  be  provided  to 
hang  beef  quarters,  lamb  or  pork  car¬ 
casses.  If  shelves  are  put  in,  they  must 
be  high  enough  above  the  floor  to  al¬ 
low  barrels  to  be  placed  beneath  them 
and  the  shelves  should  be  far  enough 
apart  to  take  standard  bushel  baskets 
or  crates.  Shelves  set  above  eye  level 
are  inconvenient  and  often  merely  ac¬ 
cumulate  trash  and  unused  articles. 

The  refrigeration  equipment  must  be 
tailored  to  each  individual  installation. 
The  size  and  selection  of  equipment  de¬ 


pends  upon  the  size  and  location  of  the 
chill  and  the  freezing  rooms,  the  amount 
of  insulation  used  in  the  walls,  ceiling 
and  floor  and  other  factors  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  rooms.  A  larger  re¬ 
frigeration  unit  is  necessary  if  the 
walk-in  freezer  is  exposed  to  the  high¬ 
er  temperatures  of  a  heated  building  or 
to  outdoor  summer  heat  than  if  it  is 
located  in  a  cool  basement.  Cost  of 
operation  where  it  is  cool  is  likely  to 
be  correspondingly  less. 

A  location  subject  to  extremely  low 
temperature  is  not  desirable  either  be¬ 


U  S.D.A.  Plan  No.  7102  showing  the 
construction  of  a  2-temperature 
walk-in  refrigerator  is  available 
from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  of  your  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  at  the  local 
price  schedule.  The  freezer  room  is 
7-0"  by  2  -8"  and  is  6-6"  high, 
having  approximately  100  cubic 
feet.  The  chill  room  (340)  is  7-4" 
by  5  -6  with  a  ceiling  height  of 
about  7  -0  It  has  about  250  cubic 
feet  of  storage  capacity. 


cause  of  the  possibility  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  chill  room  dropping  to  be¬ 
low  freezing.  In  considering  the  loca¬ 
tion,  space  outside  must  be  allowed  for 
the  refrigeration  unit.  Since  all  of  the 
heat  that  is  removed  from  the  refrig¬ 
erated  space  must  be  carried  away  by 
the  air  stream  that  passes  over  the 
condenser,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  air  circulation  around  the 're¬ 
frigeration  unit. 

Construction 

Step  number  one  is  to  have  a  well 
defined  plan  from  which  to  work.  Ob¬ 
tain  plans  that  describe  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  study  them  thoroughly  before 
starting  the  actual  construction.  Sev¬ 
eral  refrigeration  equipment  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  can  furnish  detailed 
plans  and  the  state  colleges  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  area  served  by  the  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist  can  furnish  a  plan 
for  a  combination  walk-in  freezer  and 
chill  room  that  was  developed  by  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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The  MOORE  BROS.  CORP. 

ALBANY  10,  NEW  YORK 


FUERST  &  BETHEL 
FARMS  SALE 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  5th 

20  BULLS  —  52  HEIFERS 

(Many  in  Calf) 

Featuring  the  get  and  service  of  the  1950 
and  1951  International  Grand  Champion, 
Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35th,  and  other 
well  known  bulls. 

Buy  a  Stamp  of  Approval  Bull  with  an  offici¬ 
ally  tested  daily  rate  of  gain.  Build  breeding 
plus  fast  gaining  ability  into  YOUR  herd! 

The  Only  Breeders'  Sale  in  the  East  where 
you  can  buy  a  Tested  Bull. 

Write  for  your  catalog  today! 

FUERST  OR  BETHEL  FARMS, 

Pine  Plains,  New  York 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  AND  FARM 
MAoHINbnY  DISPERSAL 

Monday,  March  17th,  1952— Commencing  10:30  A.M. 
Sharp!  This  sale  must  start  promptly. 

On  the  Ham  Road  (Reed  Farm — Heed  Rd.)  one  mile 
Northwest  of  South  Alabama:  Four  miles  Northwest  of 
Oakfield:  Thirty  miles  Northeast  of  Buffalo;  Ten  miles 
Southeast  of  Medina. 

Having  sold  the  farm,  will  sell: 

60  HEAD  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 

38  outstanding  young  cows:  II  with  records  between 
500  and  737  lbs.  of  fat  and  milk  up  to  21,160  lbs.  No 
cow  with  a  record  less  than  400  lbs.  10  heifers  over 
I  yr.  old  |2  yearlings.  Several  outstanding  4H  and 
FFA  calf  prospect-.  D.H.I.A.  records.  All  animals 
artificially  bred.  T.B.  accredited;  blood  tested  and 
negative.  All  calfhood  vaccinated.  This  will  be  one  of 
Genesee  Counties  greatest  dispersals.  This  is  a  spring 
freshening  herd.  Many  fresh  and  close  up  at  sale  time. 
Cattle  to  sell  at  2  P.M. 

MACHINERY — Complete  line  of  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Most  items  nearly  new.  Stephen  F.  Burton, 
Owner.  Searls  &  Sherwood,  Clerks. 

Harris  Wilcox,  Sale  Manager  &.  Auctioneer,  Bergen, 
New  York— TERMS:  CASH 


FARM&CATTLE  AUCTION 

Thursday,  March  20,  1951  —  Promptly  at  10 

A.M.! 

On  the  Paper  Mill  Road  (just  off  Rt.  39)  4  miles 
oouth  of  Avon  and  5  miles  North  of  Geneseo. 

Haying  decided  to  discontinue  farming,  will  sell  all 
tne  livestock  and  equipment  on  this  550  acre  farm: 

76  HEAD  OF  HI-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  76 
40  Milch  cows,  several  fresh  and  close  up; 
'  ■  .bred  heifers;  14  yearling  heifers  and  1 
registered  herd  sire.  This  is  a  young,  high 
producing  herd  of  cows,  and  a  well  grown 
group  of  young  cattle.  All  calfhood  vacci¬ 
nated,  T.  B.  accredited  and  Veterinarian  in¬ 
spected  day  prior  to  sale. 

78  WHITE  FACED  MONTANA  EWES  78 
Heed  to  a  Suffolk  Ham  for  April  1  lambing. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MODERN  FARM  MACHINERY 
QUANTITY  OF  FEED 

Arthur  B.  Coyne,  Owner 
Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer  Terms:  Cash 

Bergen,  New  York  Lunch  available  at  noon 


fyrite  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  ON  HOGS 

vnrfc®  revised  directory  on  hogs  for  sale  in  New 

liable  breeders' ^  bre<*  sows’  gilts  and  boars  from  re- 

New  York  State  Swine  Association 
FRANK  L.  WILEY,  Sec. 

VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 


WALK-IN  FREEZERS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
ture. 

The  freezer  storage  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  100  cubic  feet  of  storage  and 
it  will  freeze  100  pounds  per  day.  The 
chill  room  contains  about  250  cubic 
feet  and  can  cool  one  beef  or  large  hog 
carcass  or  600  pounds  of  other  produce 
at  one  time.  The  working  drawings 
show  the  installation  both  inside  an  ex¬ 
isting  building  and  in  a  small  building 
constructed  especially  for  the  purpose. 

The  doors  must  fit  the  casings  tight¬ 
ly  and  be  well  insulated  to  prevent  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  leakage,  and  they  should 
be  equipped  with  good  quality  refrig¬ 
erator  hardware.  Because  it  is  difficult 
to  build  refrigerator  doors  on  the  job, 
it  is  usually  recommended  that  the 
door  and  the  casings  be  purchased  fac¬ 
tory  made.  They  should  be  on  hand 
ahead  of  construction  so  that  they  can 
be  framed  into  the  structure. 

Insulation  and  Vapor-Seal 

Some  type  of  sheet  or  block  insulat¬ 
ing  material,  such  as  cork  or  foam 
glass,  is  usually  used  for  refrigeration 
insulation.  The  various  kinds  of  fill  in¬ 
sulation,  including  rock  wool,  glass 
wool  and  even  dry  shavings  and  saw¬ 
dust,  are  sometimes  used  but  they  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  subject  to 
settling  in  the  side  walls  and  of  being 
difficult  to  place  in  the  ceiling  if  the 
overhead  construction  is  done  from  be¬ 
neath. 

There  is  also  more  chance  of  mois¬ 
ture  getting  into  the  fill  insulation  even 
with  a  good  vapor-seal  than  when  the 
block  or  sheet  insulation  is  set  in  an 
asphalt  compound.  Six  to  eight  inches 
of  cork  insulation  or  its  equal  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  walls,  ceiling  and  the 
floor  of  the  freezing  room,  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  2  inches  in  the  ceiling  if  it  is 
directly  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  chill 
room  needs  4  to  6  inches  in  the  side 
walls  and  ceiling  and  at  least  2  inches 
of  insulation  in  the  floor. 

A  moisture-tight  vapor  seal  must  be 
placed  on  the  outside  or  the  warm  side 
of  the  insulation  in  the  walls,  ceiling 
and  the  floor.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent 
condensed  moisture  from  working  into 
the  insulation  where  the  moisture 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
insulation.  This  vapor-seal  can  be  one 
of  the  special  types  of  paper  made  for 
the  purpose  and  it  must  be  covered  by 
troweled  or  mopped  hot  asphalt. 

Do  not  use  building  paper  or  impreg¬ 
nated  roofing  paper  in  place  of  the 
special  vapor-seal  paper.  Be  sure  that 
the  vapor-seal  has  no  break  anywhere. 
The  detailed  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  freezer  or  a  chill  room  usually 
contain  specific  instructions  regarding 
the  installation  of  the  insulation  and 
the  vapor  seal,  and  these  instructions 
should  be  folowed  explicitly. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NO  HARM  IN  HARR 
WORK 

BORN  and  brought  up  on  a  hard  clay 
farm  of  165  acx’es,  my  father 
thought  it  almost  sacrilegious  to  go  in¬ 
to  a  wheat  field  with  a  team  of  horses 
and  a  self  rake  reaper  before  cutting  a 
swath  around  the  field  with  a  cradle. 
It  was  my  job  to  rake  it  into  bundles, 
tying  the  same  with  bands  of  straw, 
oftentimes  finding  thistles  —  or  the 
thistles  finding  my  fingers.  When  we 
look  hack  down  the  past  75  years,  what 
a  wonderful  change  in  farming!  In 
those  days  it  was  hard  work  and  long 
hours,  but  hard  work  hurts  no  young¬ 
ster;  it  develops  a  splendid  foundation 
for  a  strong,  healthy  body. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  reading  NO 
DRUMS.  I  read  both  TOUGH  SOD  and 
GROWING  UP  IN  THE  HORSE  AND 
BUGGY  DAYS.  I  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  latter  because  co-author 
Carl  Ladd  was  a  close,  personal  friend. 
—Thomas  Marks,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Sp  eed  Up  Hay  Curing 

with  Allis-Chalmers 
POWER  Rake  and  Tedder 

You’ve  waited  for  the  day  when  you  could  make  hay  like  this. 
Now  you  can  have  closer  control  over  leafiness,  color  and  cur¬ 
ing  time  .  .  .  with  a  speed- selector  rake. 

Allis-Chalmers  brings  you  the  first  gear-shift  rake,  operated 
by  tractor  power  take-off  .  .  .  with  the  widest  range  of  speeds 
ever  built  into  a  rake. 

Two  forward  gears!  A  reverse  for  tedding!  Combined  with 
your  tractor  gear  speeds  and  throttle  range,  they  give  you  a  just- 
right  raking  speed  for  every  crop  and  field  condition.  Slower  for 
fragile,  delicate-leaf  hay.  Faster  for  heavy,  damp,  green 
material  or  combined  straw. 

When  drying  conditions  are  difficult  and  curing  is  slow, 
reverse  the  reel  for  tedding.  Gently  lift  and  aerate  hay  in  either 
swath  or  windrow  to  speed  up  curing. 

It’s  the  master  touch  in  raking.  See  all  these  outstanding 
built-in  advantages  this  winter  on  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer’s 
display  floor. 

•  •  • 

Here’s  the  way  to  quick-cure  damp  hay.  Tedding  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  Power  Rake  in  reverse  gear  lifts  hay  gently  from  swath 
or  windrow.  Rake  teeth  can  be  reverse- angled  to  comb  hay  out  of 
the  wet  stubble  and  move  it  over  to  dry  ground. 
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S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Wont  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock  ?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies”? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  forms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our’ 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


BROAD  CROSSES  I 

More  Meat  —  Less  Time  —  Bigger  Profits  with 
Garrison's  amazing  new  Broad  White  and 
Broad  Buff  Crosses.  Big,  vigorous  birds  that 
feather  quick,  develop  fast.  U.S.-N.J.  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

Specialist  in  Meat  Birds 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  moneyl 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


c 


Before  ordering  an.v  chicks  this  year,  get  our 
new  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chap¬ 
man  Chicss  —  how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll 
do  for  you.  All  chicks  from  our  own  breed  en- 
on  our  2  farms. 

N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 
White  Leghorns  New  Hampshire, 
Red-Rock  (Sex-Linked!  Crosses 
Be  sure  to  write  for  full  story  of  Chanmar 
Chicks  today 


T  CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St..  Glens  Falls,  N.  I 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  .  .  Raise  LEIS¬ 

TER'S  252-341  egg  R.O.P  sired  chicks.  SUPER 
MATED  R.O.P.  sired  White  Leghorns.  (100% 
R.O.P.  Sired)..  Utility  mated  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks.  New  llampshires. 
Rock-Red  Crosses.  Sex  Link  Crosses.  (Crosses  & 
Reds  from  New  England).  Our  1952  16  PAGE 
CATALOG  awaits  you.  CHECK  OUR  EARLY 
ORDER  DISCOUNT.  Chicks  available  NOW 
feexed  or  Str.  run.  FLOCKS  PULLORUM 
TESTED  by  Official  Tune  Agglutination  method. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McALIS- 
TERVILLE,  PA- 


WEBSTER'S  REDS  —  BABY  CHICKS 


Only  one  Breed,  One  Strain  and  one  Grade 
Bred  for  high  egg  production  and  livability. 
100%  laying  flock  livability  at  Western  New 
York  Laying  Test  with  better  than  a  2S0 
egg  average  per  hen  for  the  past  two  years. 
U.S.  Approved  —  New  York  Pullorum  Clean 
Special  prices  on  cockerel  chicks 
WRITS  FOR  CATALOGUE 

WEBSTER  POULTRY  FARM 

Clark  Stt.  Road  —  Auburn,  New  York 


DEPT.  E3,  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  FINEST 

B.  B.  BRONZE  —  B-  B.  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U-S.D.A.  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 

Our  23rd  year  producing  poults  exclusively. 
35,000  weekly.  Get  our  Folder  and  prices 
before  you  buy. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

Box  100,  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


NEW  BOOK 


Free ! 


Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANC0NAS.  1952  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R.D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


The  BUY  for  1952. ..WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


[U.  S.  APPROVED 
Pullorum-Passed 

Breeders  Vaccinated^ 
for  Newcastle  J  C  K* 

V 

Every  Chick  Backed 
by  42  Years  of  Rigid 
Flock  Improvement^ 

^RDER  TOO AVI 

I  From  This  Ad  or  I 

cSTr-jM 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’  HATCHERY,  Dept.  3  ,  Gibsonburg,  O. 


You  can  order  WOLF  Chicks  with  complete  confidence.  42  years  of  rigid 
culling  and  selective  mating  have  _  . 

built  up  the  profit  producing  ability  .  r rices  per  l  DO 

of  WOLF  CHICKS,  7  Popular  Breeds. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $15.50 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets. . 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels...., 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

New  Hampshires  and  Hamp-Rocks . . 

Pullets  of  above  breeds .  21.00 

Cockerels  of  above  breeds .  12.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  14.00 

Special  mating  pens  headed  by  Selected  Cockerels  from  Specialty 
Breeders.  ONLY'  $1.00  Books  Order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage.  For 
Less  than  100  Add  50c  to  Price.  Two-week  chicks  sent  express  collect. 


"AAA” 

Special 

Spec.  Matin 

Mating 

Mating 

2  Wks.  Old 

$16.50 

$22.50 

31.00 

38.00 

.  3.00 

4.00 

.  . 

.  15.50 

16.50 

22.50 

.  21.00 

22.00 

28.50 

.  12.00 

13.00 

19.00 

.  16.00 

17.00 

23.00 

.  14.00 

.  . 

20.00 

THE  RIGHT  START  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 


To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements’  Chicks.  Our 
progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the  inherent  abilities  to  live  and 
produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 


RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEGHORN-RED  Crosses,  ana  R.I.  REDS,  for  commercial  egg 
production. 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  producers. 
BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 


MAINE-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early  1  Rush  name  and  address  for  information  and  prices 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  24,  WINTERP0RT,  MAINE 


Poultry  Problem  No.  T: 

SELL.  OR  KEEP 
THE  LAYERS 

UMBER  One  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  smaller 
poultry  operators  today  is, 
“With  feed  and  egg  prices  the 
way  they  are,  should  I  get  rid  of  my 
laying  flock  or  hang  on?” 

We  have  found,  after  talking  with 
some  of  the  leading  poultrymen  and 
egg-marketing  men  in  the  Northeast, 
that  such  a  question  just  can’t  be  an¬ 
swered  “yes”  or  “no.” 

Boiled  down,  the  answers  of  these 
men  who  have  been  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  through  good  times  and  bad,  are 
about  as  follows: 

A  good  manager,  if  the  hens  he  has 
were  late-hatched  last  year,  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  close  culling  practices  to  keep 
his  production  between  60  and  70  per 
cent,  and  will  keep  his  hens  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  very  good  summer  egg  prices. 

The  same  good  manager,  if  his  hens 
have  been  laying  six  or  seven  months, 
will  get  rid  of  his  layers  now,  as  the 
meat  price  isn’t  too  bad.  Such  a  good 
manager  would  be  getting  rid  of  his 
flock  by  April  anyway,  so  he  might 
better  do  it  now. 

Sffff  Hotter  Prices 

Among  many  of  the  smaller  opera¬ 
tors  there  has  already  been  quite  a 
cleaning  out  of  laying  pens  due  to  the 
feed  cost — egg  price  ratio  and  to  make 
room  for  the  new  chicks  being  bought 
early.  For  this  reason  the  old-timers 
among  the  poultrymen  are  looking  for 
the  price  of  eggs  to  advance  early  in 
March  or  at  least  by  mid-March.  They 
know  that  egg  prices  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  at  their  lowest  in  February  and 
start  up  a  little  in  March. 

Several  of  the  colleges  in  the  North¬ 
east  report  that  orders  with  hatchery- 
men  for  replacement  chicks  for  laying 
flocks  are  lower  than  usual  for  this 
time  of  year — an  understandable  reac¬ 
tion  when  we  consider  that  many  men 
with  laying  flocks  find  that  they  have 
been  losing  money  for  several  weeks. 

Wade  Rice,  extension  poultryman  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  says, 
“These  factors  discourage  ‘in  and 
outers’.  Poultrymen  who  know  the 
business  know  they  will  make  little 
profit  from  eggs  from  January  to  July, 
but  they  are  busy  planning  a  crop  of 
pullets  to  give  them  eggs  next  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall,  when  good  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  laying  flocks  will  return  a  good 
profit.” 

Some  of  the  poultrymen  we  talked  to 
are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  no 
further,  or  at  least  no  substantial,  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  poultry  feeds, 
basing  their  opinion  in  the  reported 
amounts  of  feed  grains  on  hand  in  the 
country.  , 

So  here  is  the  best  advice  we  can 
offer  for  those  poultrymen  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  they  should  get  rid 
of  their  layers: 

1 —  If  your  hens  were  late-hatched, 
cull  closer  than  you  ever  have  before 
to  make  sure  you  are  not  keeping 
some  “star”  boarders  who  will  bring 
your  production  under  65%;  and 
hang  on  through  the  summer — it 
probably  will  pay  off. 

2 —  If  your  hens  have  been  in  high 
production  for  six  or  seven  months, 
go  ahead  and  get  rid  of  them  while 
meat  prices  aren’t  too  bad. 

3 —  Get  good  quality  chicks  started 
now  to  take  advantage  of  the  sum¬ 
mer-fall  egg  prices.  Remember  cheap 
chicks  can  prove  costly. — A.J.H. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 
"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10.  Pa. 

QUALITY  POULTS 

BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  25th  year  a  Breeder 
and  Hatcher.  Write  for  price  list. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Meat  Type 

White  Hollands 

One  Breed  Only  —  High 
Quality  poults  from  our  own 
breeding  flock  of  State 
Banded,  Blood  Tested,  Top 
Quality  Birds. 

N..Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  (7) 

ROBERT  J.  WITT 

Dexter - New  York 


PROMPT 

SHIPMENT 


BABY  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

Plus  Postage 

Large  Eng.  Wh. Leghorns  $13.00 

Bar  &  White  Kocks .  14.00 

N.  H.  &  It.  I.  Reds  .  14.00 

Rd-Rk  &  Rk-Rd  CroslS  ..  14.00 
Live  del.  or  replacement  ouar. 

Blood-Tested  by  stained  antigen  method  &  all 
reactors  removed.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write  for  CATALOG. 

THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY 
ROUTE  30  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


U  nsexed 

Pullets — Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$13.00 

$26.00 

$  3.00 

14.00 

22.00 

1.3.00 

14.00 

22.00 

13.00 

14.00 

22.00 

13.00 

Every  Breeder 


whii?  LEGHORNS 


Big  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  that 
grow  nto  steady  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  33  years  breeding.  Mat¬ 
ings  headed  by  R.O.P.  pedigreed 
males.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Order 
chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write 
oday  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM 

Robert  L.  Clauser.  Box  A,  K I ei nfe Itersvi lie.  Pa. 


BROADBREASTED 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  •  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  clean. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  USDA 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  — NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  day  old  and  started  poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  Flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

Box  25,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.  Unsexed  Fits.  Ckls. 

or  write  tor  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH _ $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks _  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  IT.  Reds  Special  AAA . .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . . . 10.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


C/lmJ&l  CAbx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  & 
White  Kocks,  1$.  1.  Reds,  &  New  Hampshire  Reds. 
Ked-Kock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  0  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED  CHICKS 


White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Bl.  Min.  k 
Crosses.  Write  for  full  details  &  prices. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
BOX  51  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wks. 
old.  R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  LESEN8 

Our  26th  yeai  breeding  Leghorns.  They’re  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  laige  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Write  for  Catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  Chicks.  Pullets  &.  Cockerels. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  37.  Richfield,  Pa. 


- JUNIATA  LEGHORNS - 

U.S.R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS— $10.00  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks 
and  Heavy  Assorted.  Prices  at  Hatchery. 

A.  F.  HOCKMAN,  R30,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps.,  White  Rox 
4  to  6  weeks  old. 

NACE'S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  3,  PA. 
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Free  Choice  Feeding 
of  Grain 

D 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


L.  E.  Weaver 


S  IT  better  to  feed  grain  to  lay¬ 
ing  hens  by  hand  and  to  feed 
but  once  or  possibly  twice  a 
day,  or  leave  it  before  the  hens 
all  the  time? 

This  is  one  of  several  questions 
which  refuse  to  stay  settled.  It  keeps 
bobbing  up  at  least  once  a  year.  Just 
recently  I  have  read  what  two  success¬ 
ful  poultry  people 
have  had  to  say — 
one  for  free  choice 
feeding  and  the 
other  a  g  a  i  n  s  t.\ 
When  talking 
about  feeding 
mash,  everyone 
agrees,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  it 
should  be  there  all 
the  time,  and  kept 
fresh  by  fairly  fre¬ 
quent  renewal,  not 
too  much  at  any 
one  time. 

In  a  recent  issue 
of  this  paper,  Monroe  Babcock  was 
emphatic  in  his  statement  that  free- 
choice  feeding  of  grain  is  not  his  idea 
of  the  correct  way  to  feed  laying  hens. 
Monroe  has  had  a  world  of  experience, 
largely  with  Leghorns,  it  is  true.  How¬ 
ever,  he  has  a  lot  of  heavies  also,  and 
he  gets  around  the  country  a  good  deal. 
He  must  have  opportunities  to  observe 
and  discuss  these  management  prac¬ 
tices  with  other  poultrymen. 

Another  man  who  has  had  around  a 
thousand  Leghorn  layers  each  year  for 
the  past  eight  or  ten  years  is  Professor 
H.  E.  Botsford.  He  has  been  'a  strong 
advocate  of  free  choice  feeding  of 
grain.  His  confidence  in  this  method 
is  due,  I  feel  sure,  to  the  excellent  way 
his  hens  have  always  laid. 

Then  in  a  recent  article  in  one  of 
the  national  poultry  magazines,  Dr.  P. 
A.  Hayes  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  told  about 
their  results  with  free-choice  grain 
feeding  of  high-producing  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Results  have  been  better  than 
any  poultryman  that  I  know  about  has 
been  able  to  equal.  When  Professor 
Hayes  talks  about  high-producing 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  he  means  225  eggs 
a  year  per  hen  and  even  higher. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Station  they 
have  used  the  free-choice  plan  of  grain 
feeding  for  years,  but  the  point  that 
Professor  Hayes  was  making  is  that  in 
recent  tests  when  they  increased  the 
per  cent  of  vitamins  and  minerals  in 
the  mash  above  what  is  usual  in  laying- 
mashes  they  got  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

\o  Mystery 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  mystery  or  essential  grounds  for 
controversy  about  all  this.  It  all  makes 


sense,  and  is  just  what  is  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  when  we  consider  these  known  facts: 

OTo  get  high  egg  production  you 
must  have  layers  that  have  high- 
producing  capacity  “bred  into  them.” 
Babcock,  Hayes,  Botsford,  all  had  such 
hens. 

©To  actually  lay  in  the  high  brack¬ 
ets  these  hens  must  eat  all  the 
feed  they  can  hold  every  day. 

©The  feed  must  contain  sufficient 
vitamins,  mineral,  and  protein  to 
allow  the  hen  to  lay  at  top  speed  and 
to  keep  herself  healthy. 

OWhen  given  a  free  choice  of  grain 
and  mash,  hens  tend  to  eat  more 
grain  than  mash;  and  since  the  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and  protein  are  mostly 
in  the  mash,  the  hen  on  free  choice 
feeding  may  not  eat  sufficient  mash  to 
furnish  these  nutrients  in  the  needed 
amounts. 

©Therefore,  if  we  load  up  the  mash 
with  an  extra  supply  of  vitamins, 
minerals  and  protein,  the  hens  on  free 
choice  feeding  will  get  all  their  require¬ 
ments  even  though  they  don’t  eat  so 
much  mash. 

So  you  can  take  your  choice  of  two 
ways  of  feeding  grain,  and  will  be  safe 
in  either  case: 

A.  Hand  feed  the  grain  and  give  a 
standard  laying  mash  free  choice. 

B.  Feed  grain  free  choice,  and  with 
it  feed  a  special  mash  that  carries  ex¬ 
tra  vitamins,  minerals  and  protein. 

Which  method  to  use  will  depend,  I 
think,  on  the  situation  of  the  man  who 
is  making  the  choice.  My  good  friend 
Botsford  must  be  away  from  home  of¬ 
ten,  and  for  several  days  at  a  time.  In 
his  place  I,  too,  would  use  the  free- 
choice  plan. 

Perhaps  where  the  same  person  will 
always  do  the  feeding,  there  would  be 
a  saving  in  cost  by  using  the  lower- 
cost  regular  mash.  These  are  but  two 
of  several  advantages  and  disadvantag¬ 
es  that  one  system  may  have  over  the 
other,  and  which  might  be  the  decid¬ 
ing  factors. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PHIMEY  HEADS 
TURKEY  GROWERS 

At  the  Third  Annual  Dressed  Turkey 
Show  held  at  Syracuse  recently  by  the 
New  York  State  Turkey  Association, 
Harry  Lamparter  of  Mountville,  Pa. 
took  top  honors.  He  won  the  first  leg 
on  the  neiwly  presented  association 
trophy  for  the  Grand  Champion  bird. 
Miss  Sarah  Lowery  of  Oswego  took 
top  honors  as  the  best  fancy  pack. 

F.  H.  Phinney  of  Mansfield  was  re¬ 
elected  president,  and  J.  J.  Nicholson 
of  Bethpage  was  re-elected  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association. 


National  Champion  Albert 
B.  Bishop  of  Guilford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Northeast 
regional  champion  John 
W.  Wysong  of  Forest  Hill, 
Maryland,  smile  victor¬ 
iously  on  receiving  their 
checks  from  a  $6,000 
scholarship  fund  provided 
annually  by  A  &  P  Food 
Stores  to  the  winners  in 
production-marketing  con- 
te4t  of  the  Notions!  Junior 
Vegetable  ©rowers'  Ass©= 
dation.  Awards  were  also 
made  of  the  recent  Cleve¬ 
land  convention  to  3  other 
regional,  33  sectional  and 
148  state  winners. 
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NITROSAL— the  wonder  drug  in  Beacon  Nitrosai 
Complete  Starter  and  Beacon  Nitrosai  Broiler  Feed 
—gives  your  flock  the  double-barreled  benefits  of: 
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Arsonic  Acid  and  Sulfanilamide 
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For  better  skin  coloring  and  feathering,  more 
rapid  growth  with  lower  feed  consumption. 


I 
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2  To  aid  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
•  coccidiosis. 


Beacon  Nitrosai  Feeds  are  highly  fortified  with 
essential  vitamins  and  other  nutrients  providing  a  wide 
margin  of  nutritional  safety  to  support  this  rapid  growth 
with  lower  feed  consumption. 

So — for  greater  economy,  surer  health  protection — 
feed  the  double-barreled  medication,  NITROSAL,  available  in 
Beacon  Feeds.  For  those  who  want  protection  against  coccidiosis 
without  the  growth  stimulation  offered  by  Nitrosai,  we  have  Beacon 
Feeds  with  Nitrophenide  (Megasul),  as  well  as  feeds  with  Sulfa- 
quinoxaline.  We  also  offer  unmedicated  feeds. 


THE  iUf  If  li  fits  m 
fg  &  s®  m  '  ‘ 


Beacon  Feeds  are  sold  by  Beacon 
Dealers  located  from  Maine  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia. 


★  ★  ★ 


Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Eastport,  N.  Y.  York,  Pa. 
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Early  1952 
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The  production  and  type  ol  NYABC 
Offspring  have  proved  the  program.  In  Hew  York 
State  and  Western  Vermont,  get  the  faets,  See 
year  mseminaier  er  write  direct  !e; 
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ocperative 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SAVE 
IT 

HOW 
WITH 
HEX-0 


DANGER 

At  the  first  sign  of  congestion, 
oftentimes  the  danger  signal, 
apply  FLEX-O  UDDER  OINT¬ 
MENT.  Less  rubhing  required 
because  of  its  counter-irritant 
heating  action.  Made  for  con¬ 
gested  udders  ONLY. 

Make  Her  Bag  Flexible 
with  Flex-O 

10  oz„  75c 

At  your  dealer  or  direct, 
postpaid. 

PAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  ! 6,  New  Jersey 

RELIABLE  VETERINARY  FRODUCTS 


UDDER  OINTMENT 
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HOT  WATER  VI 


Juan 


YOU  WANT 


WHEN  AND  WHERE 
IT  ! 


Designed  especially  for  you  — 
the  ingenious  STRAUSS  Elec¬ 
tric  Dairy  Water  Heater  works 
automatically  either  on  your 
regular  water  pressure  line  or  Hi 
by  “pouring  in”  .  .  .  Plug  in  anywhere 
.  .  .  Pour  in  a  pail  of  cold  water  —  draw 
off  a  pail  of  hot!  No  waiting. 

Heats  water  fast —  and  heavy  insula¬ 
tion  3  inches  thick  keeps  it  hot! 

15  gallon  capacity.  Economical  to  op¬ 
erate  —  uses  only  2  kilowatts  an  hour 
when  heating.  Thermostatic  control 
keeps  power  use  at  minimum.  Low 
cost;  fully  guaranteed.  Ten 
year  warranty  on  tank. 

Call  on  your  UNIVERSAL 
dealer  for  complete  information 
or  write  to  the  factory. 


UNIVERSAL  also  offers  you  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  STRAUSS  Electric  Water  Heaters  for 
[  abundant  hot  water  in  your  home.  30, 
50,  66  and  80  gallon  capacities.  A 

STRAUSS  Gas  Wafer  Heater,  too,  in  30 
gallon  capacity. 


Branches  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHIN  E  DIVISION 

^  National  Cooperatives,  Inc. 


251  E.  Clark  St- 
Albert  Lea,  Minn- 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 


You  can  change  to  Dibble’s  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes  ANY  TIME — and  you  can’t  go  wrong. 
There’s  nothing  better  for  hardy,  northern- 
grown  quality.  It’s  “climate-conditioned”  for 
your  needs.  Color  catalog  covers  13  best 
varieties : 

RUSSETS  —  SMOOTH  RURALS  —  GREEN 
MOUNTAINS  —  IRISH  COBBLERS  —  WARBA 
EARLY  OHIOS  —  CHIPPEWAS  —  KATAHDIN 
SEBAGO  —  HOUMA  —  ONTARIO  —  ESSEX 
KENNEBEC 

We  also  offer  the  best  northern-bred  varieties 
of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley, 
Corn,  Peas,  etc.,  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Send  today  lor  free  1952  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N  Y, 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  QUALITY 

VEGETABLES 

•  Beet  •  Cucumber  Our  superior  strains  are  the  result  ot 

•  Cabbage  •  Lettuce  64  years  of  breeding  and  selecting. 

•  Carrot  •  Onion 

•  Cauliflower  •  Radish  •  WRITE  DEPT.  A-4,  FOR  . 

•  Celery  •  Sweet  Corn  FREE  CATALOG 

Representatives  Wanted  in  Unassigncd  Territories. 


SPECIAL  FRUIT  COLLECTION 


1  Cortland  Apple  $1.00 

1  Bartlett  Pear  $1.25 

1  Montmorency  Cherry  $1.25 

1  Fellemburg  Prune  $1.25 

1  Hale  Haven  Peach  $1.00 


The  above  collection  for  $5.00 

2  yr.  trees,  4  to  6  ft.  None  better  grown.  Catalog  on 
request.  Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very  reasonable 
pric-is 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
Wilson  R.F.D.  2  New  York 

42  Years  of  Quality  &  Service 


'A'  New  Stars  in  the  Fruit  World  ^ 

New  high  producing  Lindallcious,  Canall,  Utah 
Shipper  and  Arcmore  Strawberry  Plants.  Also  70 
other  new  and  standard  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Grape  plant  varieties  to  choose  from.  Experimental 
plants  without  extra  charge  with  every  order.  FRUIT 
TREES  —  EVERGREENS  —  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
—  All  Plants  Proven  by  Actual  Tests. 

WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 

Sunny  Hill  Nurseries  and  Experimental  Farms 
NORTH  COLLINS,  NEW  YORK 

CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  fo>  price  list  and  samples 

F  C  92  Washington  St. 

U  9  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


New  Vegetable  Varieties 

By  PAUL  WORK 


I  HE  Empire  State  cuts  quite  a 
figure  when  we  look  at  the 
vegetable  picture  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  It  ranked 
fourth  in  dollar  value  of  production  for 
fresh  market  and  fifth  in  dollar  value 
of  production  for  processing.  These  two 
items  amount  to  about  $64,000,000  and 
this  does  not  include  the  potatoes,  dry 
beans  nor  the  market  garden  stuff  that 
is  close  to  our  cities.  You  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  we  are  ahead  of 
Texas  and  that  the  third  state  after 
California  and  Florida  is  now  Arizona. 

Never  have  plant  breeders  worked 
any  harder  at  bringing  out  new  vari¬ 
eties  to  meet  the  demands  of  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  home  gardeners  as  during 
the  past  few  years — and  the  number  of 
new  things  that  have  to  be  tested  out 
in  trial  grounds  is  appalling.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  great  thing  that  we 
have  experimenters  and  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  All  America  Selections  to  sort 
out  the  newcomers  and  give  us  at  least 
an  inkling  as  to  which  are  likely  to  be 
useful.  John  Carew  is  the  new  man  on 
this  work  at  Cornell  and  he  had  some 
hundreds  of  samples  last  year— not 
only  taking  notes  but  quantitative  da¬ 
ta  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
seedsmen  and  county  agents.  If  you 
want  to  look  something  up  talk  to  your 
county  agent. 

For  Home  Trial 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  among 
.the  new  things  that  you  may  want  to 
try  for  either  home  or  commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  which 
they  are  suitable  for. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  noteworthy 
items  for  1952  are  Wade  green  bush 
snap  bean  and  Queens  tomato.  Both 
are  suitable  for  home  gardens  and 
commercial  men  should  try  them  out 
pretty  carefully.  The  Wade  bean,  nam¬ 


ed  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  B.  L.  Wade, 
who  had  much  to  do  with  its  breeding, 
was  awarded  an  All  America  Gold 
Medal.  Wade  belongs  in  the  same  group 
with  Topcrop  and  Tendergreen.  It  is 
marked  by  darker  green  and  straight- 
er  pods.  The  plant  is  moderately  resist¬ 
ant  to  mosaic  and  powdery  mildew  and 
holds  the  pod:?  up  out  of  the  dirt.  Also, 
extensive  tests  in  the  South  have  shown 
that  it  holds  up  after  picking  better 
than  other  varieties,  that  is,  it  wilts 
less  readily.  This  would  be  fairly  im¬ 
portant  for  roadside  marketers  and 
those  who  serve  local  stores.  Its  ma¬ 
turity  may  not  be  as  concentrated  as 
some,  requiring  more  pickings  to  get 
the  full  crop. 

Querns  Tomato 

Half  the  tomato  seed  of  the  nation 
is  Rutgers  and  Rutgers  was  developed 
by  Lyman  G.  Schermerhorn  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  Rutgers 
University.  Now,  after  many  years  of 
careful  selection,  Schermerhorn  comes 
-out  with  a  new  one  which  is  called 
Queens,  the  old  name  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  fruit  resembles  Rutgers 
and  quality  is  high  but  the  new  one  is 
earlier — about  with  Stokesdale  in  ma¬ 
turity.  Reports  from  several  trials  are 
very  favorable.  Some  Jersey  growers 
have  observed  that  its  firmness  of  flesh 
persists  during  the  marketing  process 
and  that  it  stands  up  well.  There  seems 
to  be  some  variability  in  fruit  size,  and 
some  of  the  early  fruits  tend  to  be  ob¬ 
long  and  flat.  The  leaf  coverage  is  good 
but  not  as  heavy  as  Rutgers.  Both 
home  gardeners  and  commercial  men 
will  do  well  to  give  Queens  a  mal. 

A  number  of  new  hybrid  tomatoes 
are  out.  Vancross  by  Harris  was  earli¬ 
est  in  Carew’s  trial  and  was  second 
heaviest  in  yield.  It  looks  promising.  A 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Alaska  Summer  Tour  Aug.  3-27 


Twenty-four  days 

of  the  happiest,  most 
wonderful  vacation  im¬ 
aginable  is  in  store  for 
those  who  take  our 
Alaska  Tour  this  sum¬ 
mer — August  3  to  27. 

We’ll  visit  Yellowstone 
Park;  Paradise  Inn  on 
the  flowery  slopes  of 
majestic  Mt.  Rainier; 

Seattle,  Victoria,  Van¬ 
couver,  and  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  the  “Switz¬ 
erland  of  America” — all 
these  fascinating  places 
in  addition  to  a  ten-day 
cruise  in  a  modern 
steamship  on  the  calm 
blue  waters  of  the  scenic 
Inland  Passage  to 
Alaska. 

Life  on  shipboard  is 
fun,  especially  when  you 
are  with  a  friendly 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  party,  conducted  by 
Verne  BeDell.  There’s  al¬ 
ways  something  doing — - 
shuffleboard  or  other 
deck  games;  afternoon  tea  like  the 
Alaska-bound  passengers  in  the  picture 
are  enjoying;  wonderful  scenery  to 
watch  from  your  comfortable  deck 
chair;  and  almost  daily  stops  at  inter¬ 
esting  Alaskan  ports,  including  one 
overnight  trip  to  a  fairyland  of  flowers 
and  glaciers. 

Best  of  all,  you’ll  have  no  travel 
worries;  no  tips  to  pay;  no  baggage  to 
carry;  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  your¬ 
self.  The  “all  expense”  ticket  (about 
$780  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.)  includes 


— Photo:  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

everything,  and  is  a  vacation  bargain 
that  cannot  be  matched.  For  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  trip  and  the  exact  price 
from  your  location,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  printed  itinerary  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready  (about  March  15). 

If  you  wish,  you  may  make  your  res¬ 
ervation  now.  Be  sure  to  enclose  check 
or  money  order  for  $25  deposit  with 
each  reservation. 
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Taking  the  stoop  out  of  asparagus  harvesting.  This  outfit  with  a  seating  arrange¬ 
ment  for  two  people  close  to  the  ground  not  only  saves  the  back  but  it  speeds 
up  the  operation.  More  and  more  farmers  and  farm  equipment  manufacturers  are 
working  out  ways  to  save  time  and  labor.  If  you  have  worked  out  some  original 
way  of  saving  time  on  your  farm,  we  would  like  to  know  about  it-  Just  address 
American  Agriculturist,  Dept-  LS,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  Vegetable  Varieties 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


year  from  now  we  should  have  more 
information  on  Meteor  and  Monarch 
which  were  developed  by  the  Morden 
Experiment  Station  in  Manitoba.  These 
have  small  vines  like  Chatham  but 
larger  fruit  and  better  leaf  coverage. 

A  promising  Canadian  import  is  the 
Vineland  pepper,  an  All  America,  from 
the  Vineland  Experiment  Station  in 
Ontario.  It  is  early  and  prolific,  with 
flesh  not  quite  as  thick  as  that  of 
Pennwonder. 

America  spinach,  another  All  Amer¬ 
ica  selection,  is  a  little  later  thap 
Bloomsdale  but  makes  very  fine  plant 
and  leaf,  will  stand  heat  well  and  does 
not  go  to  seed  readily. 

Sweet  Corn 

Madison  sweet  corn  is  from  the  New 
Haven  Experiment  Station  in  Connec¬ 
ticut — of  fine  appearance  and  with 
table  quality  equal  to  or  better  than 
that  of  Golden  Cross.  Seneca  Arrow  of 
Robson  is  another  main  crop  variety, 
a  little  earlier  than  Golden  Cross  but 
with  a  slightly  heavier  ear.  New  Jersey 
people  are  taking  to  N.  J.  101  bred  by 
Snell  of  Rutgers  which  comes  in  about 
with  Carmelcross  and  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  conditions  in  that  state. 
Hoosier  Gold  was  bred  by  Glenn  Smith 
of  Purdue  who  was  the  originator  of 
Golden  Cross,  it  is  also  a  week  earlier 
than  Golden  Cross  with  longer,  more 
slender  ears  and  fine  quality. 

Hybrid  Onions 

Henry  A.  Jones,  USDA,  Washington, 
who  has  been  working  on  hybrid  onions 
and  guiding  other  breeders  all  over  the 
country,  is  now  convinced  that  this 
new  departure  will  mean  as  much  to 
onion  people  as  hybrid  corn  has  in  that 
field.  The  grower  will  need  to  try  sev¬ 
eral  but  he  must  first  be  clear  as  to 
what  he  wants.  There  are  separate  hy¬ 
brids  to  fill  the  need  for  long-keeping 


Weuld  yeu  like  me  f©  take  y@ui’ 

place  while  you  sign  my  report 
card?" 


northern  dry  bulbs,  for  bulbs  of  the 
Sweet  Spanish  group,  and  for  short- 
day  varieties  which  do  well  in  the 
southern  winter.  Perhaps  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  talk  to  a  good  seedsman.  The 
differences  between  the  hybrid  varie¬ 
ties  and  the  standard  varieties  will  not 
likely  be  very  evident  in  home  garden 
culture. 

Golden  Delight  muskmelon  of  Ferry- 
Morse  belongs  to  the  Pride  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  group  but  is  a  little  earlier  with  a 
somewhat  stronger  and  more  persist¬ 
ent  vine.  Fruits  are  a  little  larger  and 
a  little  longer  than  Pride  but  are  of 
fine  table  quality. 

Those  who  have  favorable  conditions 
for  celery  will  welcome  Emerson  Pas¬ 
cal  from  Cornell,  named  for  the  late 
R.  W.  Emerson,  w*ho  headed  the  Plant 
Breeding  Department  for  a  number  of 
years  and  who  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  celery  breeding.  This  new  one 
shows  moderate  resistance  to  both 
early  and  late  blight.  The  leaf -stalk  is 
smooth,  round  and  unusually  crisp  and 
tender.  Some  commercial  people  will 
not  like  it  because  it  will  have  to  be 
handled  very  carefully,  but  for  select 
trade  and  for  the  home  garden  it  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  real  find.  It  is  readily 
recognized  from  other  celery  by  the 
very  fine  cut  leaf. 

Other  things  that  some  may  want  to 
try  are  Imperida  carrot  bred  by  the 
Idaho  Experiment  Station  and  Golden 
Spike  from  Ferry-Morse.  These  are 
both  slender,  refined  and  rather  small- 
topped  varieties.  Parade  sweet  corn  of 
Crookham  comes  in  with  Iochief  and 
shows  slightly  longer  ears.  People  who 
sell  sweet  corn  like  long,  bright  green 
streamers,  and  Parade  looks  good  in 
this  respect. 

Northland  Hybrid  watermelon  men¬ 
tioned  last  year  continues  to  give  a 
good  account  of  itself  for  Northern 
conditions. 

Salad  Bowl  lettuce  won  a  gold  medal 
in  the  All  American  Selections.  This 
is  a  leaf  lettuce,  more  finely  cut  than 
Grand  Rapids,  growing  rapidly,  slow  in 
running  to  seed,  and  remaining  tender 
even  in  midsummer. 

Sweet  Meat  of  Gill  Bros,  and  Sweet- 
keeper  of  Lowden  in  Ontario  are  simi¬ 
lar  among  winter  squashes,  being  of 
medium  size  and  of  turban  form.  They 
have  a  thick  moist  flesh  of  fine  quality. 

Harris  offers  Green  Thumb  cucum¬ 
ber,  a  white-spine  form  of  their  popu¬ 
lar  Double  Yield  pickle. 

Harris  also  has  a  new  hybrid  egg¬ 
plant  which  they  call  Black  Magic. 

So  here's  looking  to  a  happy  time 
searching  the  seed  catalogs  for  the 
new  offerings.  All  Americas  are  in 
many  catalogs  and  will  not  be  hard  to 
find.  If  you  have  trouble  locating  the 
others,  drop  a  line  to  Amekican  Ag¬ 
riculturist. 
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-  downright  GLAD  because 
Je  Kalb's  easy  to  plant- 
easy  to  cultivate  -  easy  to 
pick  and  it  really  yields. 
See  for  yourself  why  - 

MORE  FARMERS  PLANT 
DEKALB  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  SEED  CORN! 


CHIX 


CORN 


DeKaib  Agricultural  Ass’n.,  Inc.,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

Commercial  Producort  A  Distributor!  of  DoKolb  Seed  Corn  a nd  DeXolb  Chit 


Leaders  in  the  fie/d  of  Seed  Com  f  Rou/fry  Research 


M 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots  $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants  $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  $1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry  $2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 
Catalog  on  request.  It  contains  a  splendid  assortment 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wilson  R.F.D.  2  New  York 

42  Years  of  Quality  &  Service 


.  .  .  this  new 
illustrated 
seed  catalog 

tips  on  Cabbage  Culture 
*  complete  description  of 
cabbage  varieties,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  alfalfa  and 
wheat  'eed. 


REED  BROS. 

Dept.  A 
Cortland,  N.Y. 


Supplying  you  with  tasted  and  approved  stife  ter  43  yurt. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00,  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


FOR  SALE:  Close-up  first  calf  Holstein  heifers  in  truck 
load  lots— Davenport  Farms,  Accord,  N.  Y. 

BRACKET.  Farm  Holsteins.  Bull  ready  for  service. 
Nicely  marked,  straight  top  lines.  Best  Sovereign 
Marksman  breeding  Dam  500  fat  daughters  Montvic 
Chieftain  6th.  Come  and  see  him  or  write.  C.  S. 
Harvey,  Cincinnatus,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  Bull  Calf  —  Born  October  1951.  Seven 
nearest  sires  are  either  A.R.  or  D.H.I.A.  proven. 
Seven  nearest  dams  are  tested  and  have  30  records  that 
average  10,946  lbs.  milk  5.1%  564.8  lbs.  fat.  Pedigree 
sent  on  request.  Wychmere  Farm,  Lake  Road,  Ontario, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  June  1951.  Dam  made  13494 — 
679  Sr4C,  her  full  sister  made  9656 — 511  Sr4  305C  2x 
and  maternal  sister  has  1383S — 682  5  yi'S.  Grandson  of 
Foremost  Peacemaker  184  All  daughters  and  Douglas- 
ton  Lady  Augusta  12106 — 607  Sr3.  Excellent  with  4 
excellent  daughters.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers.  Tar- 
bell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smlthville  Flats.  New  Y'ork. 

FIRST  Calf  Guernsey  heifers.  Also  Holsteins.  Due 
soon.  Merrill  Smith,  Middlesex,  N.  Y, 


JERSEY 


REGISTERED  Jersey  hull,  nine  months  old.  Dam  400 
lb.  fat,  average  eight  lactations.  Grandson  of  Sybil 
Ashburn  Baranett  Owl.  $150.00.  Cows,  heifers  occasion¬ 
ally  offered.  Lawnence  H,  Perry,  Homer,  N.  Y, 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holstein- 
and  Guernseys  In  carload  lots  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards 
ville.  New  York, 

ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  ot  top  grade  cows 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E  L 
Foote  &  Son.  Inc..  Hobart.  New  York 

BUT  Wholesale  and  save.  75  top  T.B.  and  Blood- 
tested  close  Canadian  cows.  Truck  or  trailer  load  de¬ 
livered  free  300  miles.  Gurwitz  Bros.,  Waterville,  N.  Y 
t  Phone  92. 

CHOICE  Dairy  Cows.  Fresh  and  close-up.  100  head  on 
hand  at  all  times.  Accredited,  also  bloodtested  cows. 
Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  R.D.  2,  N.  Y.,  Tel. 
436  JL 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  Cattle,  Northern  feeder  pigs,  ewes.  Carloads 
or  truckloads.  Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — Eleven  Angus  steers,  weighing  450  to  900 
pounds.  Clifford  Sheldon,  South  Hartford,  New  Y'ork. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls.  Ready  for 
spring  service.  Outstanding  breed  type.  Silver  Creek 
Farms.  Don  Nesbitt,  Albion,  N.  Y.  Phone  1016M2. 

JUNE  1950  choice  registered  Hereford  bull — Grandsire 
Battle  Black  one  of  easiest  fleshing  bulls  of  breed. 
Dam  university  bred  cow.  Two  nine  months  old  choice 
heifer  calves.  Vaccinated  and  accredited  herd.  Richard 
Hughs.  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

POLLED  Hereford  Bull,  Eastern  Battle  D.  18,  a 
proven  breeder  and  dehorner.  Geo.  L.  Davis,  Castle 
Creek,  N,  Y.  Tel.  Chenango  Forks  24F5. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
all  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 

ANGUS  or  Hereford  heifers,  steers  and  cows  always 
priced  right.  Headquarters  for  good  commercial  beef 
cattle.  O.  V.  Doell,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


YOUR  last  chance  to  buy  good  acclimated  home 
raised  horses,  as  I  have  lost  my  P.M.U.  contract.  Have 
decided  to  go  out  ol  the  horse  business  and  sell  50 
sure  bred  mares,  2  registered  Belgian  Stallions.  2 
Spanish  Jacks,  25  last  spring  colts  and  40  nice  3  and 
4  year  old  mules.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Stanley  513Y23. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 
Berkshire  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea., 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.,  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux.  44  Ar¬ 
lington  Rd.,  Wobum,  Mass.  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086. 

FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  bred  gilts,  large  litters  9  to  13. 
Service  boars,  baby  pigs  farm  raised  over  200  head, 
fast  growers.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  Pure  bred  Yorkshire  bred  sows,  bred 
gilts  &  service  age  &  younger  boars  &  open  gilts. 
Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrencerille,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Duroc  boars  and  gilts  10  months  old 
from  champion  stock.  Herbert  Adcock.  Grover  Road. 
West  Falls,  N.  Y.  Telephone  East  Aurora  402W2. 


YORKSHIRE  Hog  Sale  March  22.  Forty  bred  gilts, 
boars  and  fall  pigs.  Write  tor  illustrated  booklet.  Eas'- 
em  Yorkshire  Club,  95  Elm  St.,  West  Springfield, 

Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  4S2M3. 


GENUINE  HAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell.  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 


GERMAN  Shepherds:  Registered,  championship  blood¬ 
lines,  2  yr.  male,  pups,  many  colors.  Reasonable,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lash,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  3307. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  heel 
driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15.00, 
females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  breeding.  Ideal  companions.  Males  $35.00, 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00,  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  Border  Collie  pups.  Purebred.  Natural  heelers. 
Excellent  working  dog  for  cattle,  sjieep  or  poultry. 
Donald  Kuney,  Seneca  Falls.  Phone  S20J1. 


COLLIES,  all  regd  with  A.K.C.  Illness  forces  sale. 
Golden  sables  and  white  stud  proven,  son  of  Ch.  The 
Duke  of  Silver  Hoe.  Dark  sable  and  white  daughter  of 
Ch.  The  Duke  of  Silver  Hoe,  grand  watch  dog,  due  in 
season  now,  each  $35.00.  Proven  Matron,  a  daughter  of 
Ch.  rollover's  Duke  Tuffy  price  $50.00.  Bred  to  a  son  of 
Ch.  The  Duke  of  Silver  Hoe,  Golden  and  white  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Ch.  The  Duke,  bred,  price  $35.00.  Dark 
sable  Aug.  1st.  whelped,  granddaughter  of  Ch.  The 
Duke,  price-  $25.00  8  mons.  old  tri  colored  son  of 
Ch.  Invader  of  Noranda  $25.00.  Please  enclose  self 
addressed  stamped  envelope.  V.  M.  Kirk,  West  Leyden, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


MCGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns.  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  producer! 
on  our  own  farms  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms, 
Maine  New  York. 


ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns.  Parmenter 
Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer,  Box  C.  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL’S  White  Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Crosses 
bred  for  high  egg  production  and  Marshall’s  Rock 
Red  Crosses  bred  for  quick  broiler  profits  are  from 
selected  strains — farm  proven.  Special  savings  on  Red 
Rock  Cockerels.  Call  or  write  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


BABCOCK  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred  to  give  you 
top  performance  in  the  laving  house.  Babcock  White 
Leghorns  hold  the  all -time  world  record  for  official 
contest  egg  production  over  all  breeds  at  all  egg  laying 
tests.  Our  new  catalog  describes  these  birds  and  tells 
you  what  they  will  do  for  you.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Route  3-A,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  Ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  tot  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 


RICH  QUALITY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egk  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
New  York. 


TURKEYS 


BELTSV1LLE  Small  White— Large  bronze  and  white 
Holland  turkey  poults,  now  hatching  thousands  weekly. 
Low  prices  on  fully  guaranteed  poults.  Write  or  phone 
Kline’s  Turkeys,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

USD  A  lieltsville  White  Turkey  poults  Pennsylvania 
bred  under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c. 
Free  Catalog.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2.  Penna. 


FEEDER  Turkeys.  8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or 
porch.  No  brooding  required,  broad  breast  bronze  and 
broad  breast  whites.  From  our  own  pullorum  clean 
breeders.  O.  V.  Doell.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 


SUPERIOR  Body  Type — oldest  breeder  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  offers  you  the  body  type  you  should  expect  in 
Beltsville  Whites.  Open  March  thru  season,  for  day  old 
and  started.  Can  reach  most  points  in  North  East  by 
overnight  shipment.  Pullorum  clean  6th  year.  Mars- 
ton’s  Turkey  Land,  Hebron,  Me.  Tel.  16-2, 


MEDIUM  Size  Baby  Beef  Bronze  poults.  Ideal  for  retail 
trade.  Dress  well  from  8  to  25  lbs.  Hardy,  fast  grow¬ 
ing.  early  maturing  strain.  Raised  profitably  in  close 
confinement  for  28  years.  April  to  July  hatches.  $80.00 
per  100.  Ridge  Hill  Turkey  Farm,  Canton,  Mass. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  rekins  $30.00-100,  White  Run¬ 
ners  $25.00.  Superior  Strain  $30.00.  Fawns  $28.00,  hens 
$40.00.  Rouens  $40.00.  Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Toulouse,  brown  and  white  China  goslings.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


GEESE 

GOSLINGS-GEESE.  White  China.  From  prize-winning 
flock.  Now  booking  orders  for  goslings.  Reasonably 
priced.  Send  for  free  folder.  S.  J.  Seitz.  HR  3,  Fisk 
Rd.,  Lockport  N.  Y 

GOOSE  Booklet  10c— Twelv^  chapters.  All  subjects. 
Goose  eggs  and  goose  incubators.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm. 
Goshen.  Indiana 


GOOSE  Raising  Booklet— 24  pages — illustrated— 10c— 
goslings  and  goose  eggs  for  sale.  Robert  Sharp,  North- 
no,de  Farm,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 

PILGRIM  Goslings.  Free  pamphlet.  Curtis  Stock  Farm, 
5S7  Ellieott  St..  Buffalo  3,  New  York. 


PILGRIM  Geese,  guaranteed  100%  sex-linked,  eggs, 
goslings,  breeders.  Beth-Hone  Farm.  Bethany  Road, 
llonesdale,  Peima.  Phone  6S9J12. 


DAY  OLD  ana  stalled  goslings  from  market  size 
Toulouse.  Send  for  circular.  Hershey  Goose  Farm. 
Dover.  N.  II. 


GOSLINGS  for  Sale — Gray  Toulouse,  white  Embden. 
William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown  N.  Y'. 


GOSLINGS  from  our  purebred  quality,  Emden,  Toulouse 
and  exhibition  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Cuba  Lake  Goose 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  New  York. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
markets,  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville  24.  Penna. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 


RAW  FURS  and  deer  skins,  ginseng,  coon.  mink, 
muskrat,  beaver,  etc.,  wanted.  Put  weasel  in  envelope 
and  mail.  Highest  prices.  Price  lists.  U,  C.  Metcalf 
and  Sons,  Alstead  N.  H. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Mar.  15  Issue . 

Apr.  5  Issue . 

Apr.  19  Issue . 

. Closes  Apr.  4 

May  3  Issue . 

PLANTS 


EVERGREEN  Tree  Seedlings.  Transplants.  Growers  of 
large  quantities.  For  growing  Christmas  trees.  Orna¬ 
mentals,  Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide.  Sun- 
crest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown.  Pa. 

ONION  PLANTS — Choice  select  yellow  or  white  sweet 
Spanish,  yellow  or  white  Bermudas,  300-$1.2o;  500- 
$1.65:  1000-$2.65;  postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4.75; 
0000- $S.  50,  prepaid  express.  Austin  Plant  Company. 
Box  313.  Austin,  Texas. 

CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Fresh  dug  from  our 
muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett,  Robinson,  Temple,  Cats- 
kill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle.  Red  Star:  $2.50  per  hundred 
post  paid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Streamliner,  Super  - 
fection.  Gem:  $4.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for 
quantity  prices.  Braman  Bros.  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  Plants.  Free  catalog.  Rex 
Sprout,  Sayre.  Pa. 

NOTICE — Hundred  Strawberry  plants.  Four  varieties. 
Early,  midseason,  late  new  everbearing  (25  plants 
each.)  Labeled.  Instructions,  catalogue  included. 
Facer  Farm  Market,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants;  healthy,  freshly  dug,  state  in¬ 
spected:  Premier,  Howard  17,  Robinson,  Scarlet  Beau¬ 
ty,  Catskill,  Temple,  Red  Star,  Sparkle,  Fairfax.  Fair- 
peake,  100  plants  $2.75;  200,  $4.95;  500,  $9.25;  1000, 
$14.75.  Bernard  Sweetland,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

SEPTEMBER  Raspberry  plants,  fruit  trees,  evergreens, 
shade  trees  and  shrubs.  State  inspected.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
Rickard  Nurseries,  Gasport,  New  York. 


PREMIER  &  Sparkle  strawberry  plants.  50-$1.50  ,  300- 
$6.00,  1000-114.00.  Mae  Ingersoll,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  T’ntil  May  25.  Gem  and  Streamliner  ever- 
bearing  strawberry  plants.  Also  springbearing  Fairfax. 
Mrs.  Roy  Hastings,  64  West  Main  Street,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier.  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Robinson,  Temple,  100-SI. 90  —  500-J6.75  —  1000 
-$12.50.  Gem.  Gemzato  everbearing.  10U-$2.25  prepaid. 
John  A.  Flaten,  Union  City,  Penn. 


VIGOROUS,  True-To-Name  Howard  17,  Catskill, 
Temple,  Sparkle  and  Robinson’s  Scarlet  Beauty  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  100-S2.75;  300-$7.50;  500-$11.00;  1,000- 
$20.  Postpaid.  Trimmed  ready  to  set.  These  plants  have 
long,  fibrous  root  systems  and  especially  adapted  for 
the  Northeast  Glenn  L.  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


QUICK  Bearing  fruit  and  nut  trees;  shade  trees, 
grape  vines,  berry  plants,  everblooming  rose  bushes 
and  flowering  shrubs  at  money  saving  prices.  State 
and  federal  inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  colored  catalogue.  East’s  Nursery,  Amitv. 
Arkansas. 

LIVING  Fences  of  lifetime  Multiflora  Rose.  Large.  100- 
$6.00,  1000-$40.00 ;  Medium.  100-$4.75,  1OOO-S2S.O0; 

Conservation  size,  100-$3.50,  1000-$18.00.  FOB,  Tucka- 
mony  Nursery.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


TREES,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Ornamentals.  Catalog  fret. 
Tuscarora  Nursery,  Blain  14,  Pa. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


COIL  WHiE,  bale  ties,  baler  twine  for  sale.  John 
Deere  wire  $8.50  two  spools.  Osborn  Hay  Milling  Com¬ 
pany.  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin. 


1946  Y.M.C  5-7  ton  short  wheelbase  truck.  Phone 
16F14  North  Brookfield.  R.  Paul  Calhoun,  Waterville, 
New  York. 


BALL  Red-Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  them  from  the 
start  when  you  buy  from  Ball  Hatchery,  one  of  New 
York’s  cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  Ball 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm  Tioga  County,  Rt.  Z,  Owego, 
New  York. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross  Foi  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed-  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 


HATCHING  every  week  —  Pullorum  clean  Ebenwood 
Farm  Hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm  Box  B-S.  West 
Bridgewater.  Mass. 


OUR  White  Leghorns  were  High  Pen  at  Storrs,  Conn, 
contest  1951-for  high  eggs  production  and  good  meat 
birds.  Our  New  Hampshire  and  Gray  crosses  are  what 
you  want.  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MT.  HOPE  Leghorns,  Christy  &  Hubbard  Hamps  for 
profitable  meat  and  eg*  production.  Huested’s  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y.  Phone  54254. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  giaaes  ot  hay  delivered  subject  to  in 
spection.  J.  W  Christman.  R.  D.  4.  Fort  Plain.  N  Y 
Tel.  48-282 


VERY  good  mixed  dairy  bay  $25.00  F.  Root,  Brain- 
ard.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Timothy,  alfalfa,  clover  mixed,  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  .wire  bales.  Clair  Britt,  Aurora,  New  Y'ork. 


CALL  or  Write  Henry  K.  Jarvis  for  hay.  straw,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  wheat  at  Fayetteville,  Box  26,  N.  Y'. 
Phone  65-8283. 


60  TONS  early  cut  Timothy  hay — Will  sell  all  or  part. 
Wayne  Albro,  314  North  Aurora  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


BULBS 


BLUE  RIBBON  Winners  25  large  assorted  gladiolus 
bulbs  $1.25.  State  Inspected.  Catalog  on  request.  Hill¬ 
side  Gardens.  South  Wales,  New  York. 


SEEDS 


TRACTORS  &  farm  machinery  &  baler  twine  &  cars 
and  trucks.  Buying  &  selling  every  make — New  and 
used.  Immediate  delivery  on  scarce  models — Go  any¬ 
where.  Phil  Gardiner,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Phone 
5-4831. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Mooreven— 3A — Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 


MAPLE  City  Barn  Equipmen-  with  high'  carbon  steel 
and  heavy  malleable  castings  saves  you  money.  Tie 
stalls,  $12;  line  stalls,  $10;  arch  stalls,  $12;  cow  pens, 
$4.75  ft.  and  others  plus  made-to-order  items.  Send  for 
catalog.  Manufactured  by  Murray  Co..  Inc.  Hohesdale, 
Penna. 


CASELLINI- VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
’’Caterpillar”  D6  tractor,  SU  series,  with  hyd.  angle- 
dozer.  Very  good.  "Caterpillar”  D4  tractor,  7U  series, 
with  1T4  Traxcavator,  Good  condition.  Cletrac  BD 
Diesel  tractor  with  hyd.  angledozer,  Excellent.  Inter¬ 
national  TD14  tractor  with  cable  bulldozer.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Cletrac  BD  Diesel  tractor,  with  angledozer  and 
Carco  winch.  Fair  condition.  Reasonable.  Wards  5KW 
electric  light  plant,  gasoline  engine.  Cheap.  Casellini- 
Venable  Corporation,  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


LAFAYETTE  Farm  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
U  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  circular. 
John  Itonner  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of 
our  birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone  Hobart  5281. 


CAPONS  $55.00  per  100.  Choice  of  three  breeds,  4% 
weeks  old,  F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  re¬ 
quest.  sehwegler’s  Hatchery,  209  Northampton,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


McINTYItE  WHITE  ROCKS.  Contest  proven  strain.  All 
stock  pedigreed  sired.  U.  S.  certified,  pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  details.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda, 
New  Y'ork. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  known  for  their  fast  growth, 
ruggedness,  vigor,  large  egg  size.  New  modern  hatch¬ 
ery.  Collins  Poultry  F„.uns,  Danville.  N.  H. 


COMMERCIAL  Cornish  bred  for  crossing  in  higher 
hatchability,  fast  feathering,  early  growth  factor.  Broad 
buff,  broad  white  crosses,  12  years  Cornish  experience. 
Earl  W.  Garrison,  6-C,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey, 


BIRDSFOOT  Trefoil — purity  98%.  Germination  86%. 
Orders  of  20  lbs.  or  more  $1.25  per  lb.  C.O.D. 
Howard  Bunker,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed — the  variety  recom¬ 
mended  for  long  life.  C.  F.  Crowe,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


TREE  Ripened  Florida  grapefruit.  $1.75  bushel, 
oranges  $2.25,  mixed  $2.00.  Y'ou  pay  express  on  de¬ 
livery.  Alvah  Ramsey,  Largo.  Fla. 


BUSHELS  Prepaid  oranges,  $4.75,  Grapefruit  $4.55, 
mixed,  $4.65,  Temples,  $6.35.  James  Kimber,  Winter 
Park.  Florida. 


CANDIES 


PECAN  Candies,  also  whole  halves:  pecan  meats  5  lb. 
mixed  your  way,  $5.00  postpaid.  Pecans  in  shell,  12 
lb.  postpaid.  $5.00.  Smithfield  cured  hams,  (extra  nice) 
8  lb.  to  20  lb.,  $1.00  per  pound  f.o.b.  Cactus,  Succu¬ 
lents,  Coleus — 12  different,  $1.00  postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor.  Virginia. 


SAVE  MONEY’  On  Tools:  Build  your  own  tractor, 
wagon,  saw,  shop  equipment,  welders,  cement  or  silo 
block  machine.  Over  100  farm-home  projects  from 
iunkyard  materials  with  easy-to-read  plans.  Sixty  page 
descriptive  handbook  free!  Rush!  Zetfred  Company,  600 
Fifth  Street,  North  Manchester,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE  —  John  Deere  stationary  hay  press,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Deering  two  row  corn  planter,  Rosenthal  8 
roll  com  shredder,  buck  rake  and  hay  loader.  Merrill  ; 
Smith,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  500  gallon  Bean  sprayer,  P.T.O.  on  rub¬ 
ber,  65  ft.  new  hose,  2  guns,  refiller,  reasonable.  Cot- 
tone,  Bullville,  New  Y'ork.  Phone  Middletown  962087. 


MILK  PARLOR — 3  tandem  stalls  with  grain  mangers. 
Olson  make  with  plans.  New,  never  unpacked.  $100.00 
discount.  Howard  Kelly,  Payette,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE:. Friend  spray  rig  GPX  45  gal.-  pump,  600  ^ 

gal.  tank.  Tires  11:25x24.  Myers  spray  boom.  Will  sell 
together  or  separately.  George  Kelly,  Sodus.  N.  Y. 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


EVERYTHING  in  automatic  heating  cables,  thermo¬ 
stats,  for  water  pipes,  hotbeds,  cold  frames,  $1.00  up. 
Stanley  Wooden,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

DEEP  FREEZE  —  50  cubic  foot,  two-door  upright. 
Shelves  or  hooks.  Like  new.  Half  price,  $750.  James 
Smith,  Princeton,  Mass. 

ROUGH  LUMBER — Thoroughly  seasoned.  $80.  per  M 
for  millrun  sound  stock,  random  sizes  in  lots  of  2000 
feet  or  more.  Merrill  Smith,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — nearly  new  Wolfe-Sucker  type  hay  blower, 
has  adjustable  blower  pipe  in  all  angles.  Price  $265.00. 
1-King  Wise  power  potato  grader  with  1%”  and  2” 
belts  in  very  good  condition.  Price  $135.00.  1-General 
Electric  20  horse— 3  phase,  3600  speed  motor  in  very 
good  condition,  price  $165.00.  Raymond  C.  Haller, 
Bennington  Center,  P.O.  Attica,  N.  Y.  Phone  Attica- 
607W1. 

FREE:  Farm  Equipment  Catalog.  Montgomery  Ward’s 
Farm  catalog  for  1952,  144  pages,  more  than  4,000 
items,  clearly  illustrated  and  described,  priced  to  save 
you  money.  Favorite  breeds  of  baby  chicks,  poultry 
supplies,  dairy  and  barn  equipment;  farm  fence,  im¬ 
plement  repairs,  complete  lines  of  equipment  for  earth 
moving,  grain  handling,  stock  raising.  Garden  tractors, 
insecticides,  hand  and  power  sprayers,  wagon  gear,  full 
line  of  engines,  power  transmissions,  tractor  tires.  Write 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  up-to-date  catalog  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward.  Department  FR-16,  Albany,  New  York. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest;  5  lb. 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Delicious  clover  and  fall  flower,  5-pound 
$1.50  postpaid  in  third  zone.  Robert  McLoughlin,  Fol- 
croft.  Pa.,  Box  32- A.  ' 


SITUATION  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  nurse,  cook,  47,  church,  school,  busi¬ 
ness  couple,  adult.  Miss  Deno,  Capitol  Hotel,  Albany, 
New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey 


RELIABLE  single  man  wanted  to  help  on  small  modern 
dairy  farm.  Young,  middle  aged  or  active  elderly  per¬ 
son.  Good  home,  steady  work.  State  experience,  ref¬ 
erence.  Otis  Goss,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  top  salary.  Modern  apart¬ 
ment.  Opportunity  for  advancement,  highest  references. 
Brender’s  Leghorns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  Jersey  farm  near  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  Must  have  references,  experience  with  dairy 
cattle.  Good  wages,  room,  board.  Write  Box  514-JL, 
o/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE:  1  acre  country  home  7  r.,  1200  layer 
building,  white,  metal  roofs,  electricity,  automatic 
water,  macadam  rd.,  school  bus,  commute  to  cities, 
$3600.00 — less  for  cash — down  payment,  mortgage.  Box 
41,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRE  dairy  farm,  convenient  terms,  A.  G.  Rosen- 
burg,  Petersburg,  New  York. 


110  ACRES — Excellent  drive-thru  barn.  20  steel  stan¬ 
chions,  house  has  modern  conveniences,  near  village. 
Walter  Kimball,  Locke.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 230  acre  farm — Chenango  County —  mod¬ 
em  conveniences  —  good  location  —  $14,000  bare  — 
Charles  Palmer-Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  148  acre  farm,  60  acres  woods  and  pasture, 
rest  level  tractor  land.  Plenty  water — automatic,  in 
pleasant  8  room  modernized  house,  large  barn,  chicken 
house,  garage,  pump  house  for  barn,  1500  bu.  grainery, 
tractor,  double  plow,  mower,  loader,  few  other  tools, 
school  bus,  milk  pickup  orchard,  several  kinds  fiuit, 
sugar  trees,  6  miles  to  shopping  center,  furnished  if 
desired.  $6500.  George  Newman,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

STROUT’S  Two  New  Spring  Catalogs.  Just  out!  World’s 
Largest.  East  and  mid-west  green  cover;  West  Coast 
edition  yellow.  Farms,  homes,  businesses,  3646  bargains. 
Either  free.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 316  acre  dairy  farm,  130  acres  fertile, 
tractor  cropland,  in  excellent  Binghamton  market  area. 
Good  buildings,  all  improvements,  bam  for  50  head. 
Complete  line  equipment,  two  tractors.  Purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  herd,  average  5  years  500  pounds  fat.  Because  of 
health,  owner  selling  either  bare  farm  or  complete. 
Terms.  No  correspondence.  Call  at  farm.  Wallace  Beach, 
Apalachin,  N  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED:  Big  farms,  little  ones,  plain  farms, 
fancy  ones,  nearby  farms,  distant  ones — all  kinds  of 
farms  are  offered  to  prospective  buyers  through  The 
New  York  Times  FARMS  &  ACREAGE  Feature.  This 
annual  directory — published  on  Sundays  through  March. 
30,  reaches  more  than  750,000  families  in  the  rich  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Advertising  in  The  Times  gets 
results.  That’s  why  farm  owners  and  brokers  use  more 
space  in  The  New  York  Times  than  in  any  other  New 
York  newspaper.  To  place  your  ad  see  your  local  real 
estate  broker,  or  send  the  facts  to  us,  indicating  the 
space  you  want  to  use.  We’ll  set  the  ad,  show  proof 
and  quote  cost.  Write  The  New  York  Times,  Farm 
&  Acreage  Desk,  No.  101,  Classified  Advertising  De¬ 
partment,  Times  Square.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 


LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren's,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men’s  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  Department  AA.  West 
Fairview,  New  Jersey. 

HAND  crocheted  basket  in  any  color  or  size  thread. 
Large  $3.00,  small  $1.00.  Mrs.  Maurice  Paquette, 
Parker  St.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 


RUG  strips — 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
large  pieces  5  lbs.  $2.75.  Pastel  assortment  4  lbs. 
$3.00.  Cotton  worsted  Gabardines  6  lbs.  $2.00.  Quilt- 
Makers  best  assortment  ol  flowered  prints,  plaids, 
latest  patterns  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large  blocks  5  lbs. 
$2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community  Textiles.  29 
Randcliffe  Ave.  Providence.  R.  I. 

RUG  MAKERS’  STRIPS.  Hooking  and  braiding.  Only 
100%  new  pure  wool  from  cutting  rooms,  preshrunk 
expensive  woolens  that  are  used  in  fine  coats  etc.  These 
are  not  mill  ends,  or  any  old  mixtures,  hookers  get 
selvedges  that  are  straight,  not  across  cloth.  You  get 
only  colors  requested  not  assortments  that  you  can’t 
use.  Leading  teacher  buy  from  us.  Colors  now  avail¬ 
able,  black,  navy,  green,  wine,  purple,  red,  gray  tweed, 
dark  checks,  75  cents  a  pound.  Rose,  pink,  yellow, 
gold,  cinnamon,  taffy,  lime,  coral,  pale  green,  light 
blues,  lilac,  pastel  checks,  $1.00  a  pound.  Nude,  tan, 
and  beige  ideal  for  dyeing  and  backgrounds  $1.25 
pound.  100%  wool  winter  skirt  lengths  $1.75.  Postage 
extra,  add  1  poimd  for  packing,  insxirance  5  cents. 
Connecticut  residents  add  2%  sales  tax.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Samples  free.  Thousands  of  satisfied  custo¬ 
mers,  try  us  once.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  187  Orange 
St.  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 

WEAR  fashionable  home  made  aprons.  First  quality 
material  useo.  Variety  of  colors.  Bib  aprons— $1.50 
each.  Half  aprons  $1.35  each.  No.  C.O.D.  Cash  with 
order.  Refund  guaranteed.  Mail  orders  to  Julia  Quint. 
27  Congress  Street,  Hartford  14.  Conn. 

BRAIDED  and  Hooked  Rug  Strips;  in  lots  from  25 
lbs.  up,  to  dealers,  groups,"  and  general  stores,  all 
pastel  and  light  shades,  no  dark  colors,  finest  quality, 
preshrunk.  75  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  Conn.  Send  for 
samples.  Applebaum  &  Schwartz,  50  Middle  Street, 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


3  GIANT  8x10  deluxe  enlargements  from  any  one 
negative  for  One  Dollai  No  negative,  50c  extra.  Lex 
Photos.  Box  345,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

POCKET  Rubber  Stamp,  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad,  lip  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid  Lighthouse 
Mart.  Scituate,  Mass. 

OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mix  dry 
powder  with  water;  pour  into  toilet.  Safe,  no  poisons. 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  free 
details.  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32,  Chicago  22, 
Illinois. 

WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe's  —  22  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

WEEDS  quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

RIBBONS  when  you  need  them.  Assorted  colors,  widths, 
lengths,  qualities.  Approximately  275  feet..  Grand  for 
gift  tying  and  hairbows.  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Shop, 
West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 

WANTED — Old  poultry  literature  such  as  books,  cata¬ 
logs,  magazines,  etc.  List  what  you  have  and  prices 
wanted.  Lowndes  Clark,  717  Ritchie  Ave.,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland. 

MAIL  ORDERS  for  Bartonshire  hams  and  bacon;  old 
fashioned  barrel  cure,  taste  the  difference.  Barton  & 
Barton,  Inc.,  Stanton,  N.  J.  Phone  Lebanon  141-R. 

CEDAR  POSTS — All  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers  $14.  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for  electric 
fence.  Other  grades  in  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  12  ft.  lengths. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  barns.  Also  25  ft.  electric 
service  poles.  Murrai  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  204-F-21.  Closed  Sunday. 

PERSONAL  STATIONERY,  high  quality,  white  water¬ 
marked  bond  Monarch  (714  x  1014)  sheet,  100  sheets 
and  50  envelopes  all  neatly  printed,  limit  4  lines, 
postpaid  on  receipt  $1.95  (double  quantity  $3.50) 
Milligan  Press,  Dept.  M,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

ANTIQUES,  Guns,  bottles,  stamps,  old  money,  Indian 
relics,  powder  horns,  bullet  molds,  relics,  curios.  In¬ 
structions  and  price  list  10c,  coin.  Daniel’s  Museum, 
Lamar,  Arkansas. 

COLLECTOR  pays  top  prices  for  stamps,  envelopes  with 
or  without  stamps,  collections.  Search  your  attic  now — 
send  your  stamps,  will  hold  intact  awaiting  acceptance 
of  my  high  cash  offer.  Edward  Galvin,  22  Forest  Ave., 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  all  occasion  cards.  21  in  box.  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Isabelle  Fox,  Port  Leyden,  New  York. 

CHAIR  CANE — Long  selected  superfine  $3.00.  Fineflne 
$3.25.  Fine  $3.50.  Medium  $4.00.  Common  $4.50  per 
Hank.  Fine  open  cane  webbing  $1.50  square  foot.  Flat 
and  flat  oval  reed  $1.75  poimd.  Go-Cart  Shop,  No.  2 
Sears  Court,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


300  NAME  and  address  stickers,  50c.  Glendorr  Press, 
Box  707B,  Salem,  Mass. 


1,000  BUSINESS  Cards — $4.95  postpaid.  New  engraving 
process.  Write  for  samples  and  style  folder.  The  Force 
Company,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  cash  paid  for  old,  broken  jewelry,  gold 
teeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  spectacles.  Free 
information.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rose  Smelting 
Company,  29-AA,  East  Madison,  Chicago. 

DO  YOU  crochet?  Mrs.  Pickard.  814  Prendergast  Ave., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


DOLL — Furniture,  well  made.  Write  for  price  list. 
Rogers  Doll  Furniture.  Box  A,  Patterson,  N.  Y. 


LADIES:  Your  shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our 
patented  Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  $.35  per  pair,  3 
pairs  $1.00  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Discoimt 
churches,  auxiliaries,  etc.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

NYLONS  at  Wholesale,  no  selling  necessary.  Free  de¬ 
tails.  Household.  157  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  Dept.  11, 
Brooklyn  37  N.  Y. 


EARL  COLE,  Bonded  Auctioneer,  Tel.  160  W.  Khine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 

MR.  SUGAR  MAKER:  The  famous  Vermont  Evapora¬ 
tor,  buckets  ana  all  other  utensils  are  available  for  the 
sugar  season  of  1952.  We  shall  welcome  your  inquiries. 
Vermont  .Evaporator  Company,  Box  96,  Ogdensburg, 
New  York. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

Livestock  Troubles 


HE  NEXT  two  or  three  months  will 
be  busy  ones  for  veterinarians.  Many 
will  answer  more  calls  during  this  peri¬ 
od  than  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
put  together. 

My  sympathy  is  not  with  the  over¬ 
worked  veterinarian,  although  it  well 
could  be  as  I  have  five  in  my  immedi¬ 
ate  family,  but  it  is  with  the  over-bur¬ 
dened  farmer  and  his  sick  livestock. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  list  some  of 
the  causes  of  livestock  troubles  during 
these  particular  months: 

1.  Feed.  Quick  changes  in  rations  as 
we  get  toward  the  bottom  of  the  hay 
mows  with  usually  poorer  hays  and 
rougher  feeds;  or  we  have  fed  off  our 
better  hays  and  silages.  Then  we  find 
that  grain  is  high  and  we  change  grain 
rations  or  we  feed  less;  or  we  find  that 
production  or  flesh  is  falling  off  and 
we  over-feed  richer  rations.  Whenever 
it  is  decided  that  rations  should  be 
changed,  do  it  gradually. 

2.  Condition  of  the  animal.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  that  close  housing,  lack 
of  exercise,  and  little  sunshine  with  dry 
feeds  tend  to  deplete  an  animal.  They 
never  look  worse  than  they  do  in  late 
February  and  March  and  they  probab¬ 
ly  feel  that  way  too.  This  naturally 
makes  them  susceptible  to  anything 
that  comes  along.  Try  slowly  to  build 
up  their  feed  during  that  period.  Use 
better  silage,  better  hay  and,  in  most 
years,  try  to  get  a  molasses  mix  in 
their  grain.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  we  are  feeding  ewes,  lambs  or 
young  stock. 


QUILT  PIECES— Tubfast  prints,  fine  quality,  2  pounds 
$1.20,  sample  package  25c,  wool  rug  strips,  2  pounds 
$1.80.  Wayne  Fox.  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 


3.  Births.  The  birth  rate  of  all  our 
animals  is  tremendously  increased  fol¬ 
lowing  the  most  difficult  and  dependent 
months  of  the  year.  This  is  natural, 
and  although  it  is  being  changed  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  dairy  cow,  it  is  still 
the  rule.  It  is  most  unfortunate  as  it  is 
the  time  of  year  the  mother  animal  is 
carrying  the  least  resistance  and  is  the 
least  able  to  take  care  of  herself  and 
her  young,  and  her  pregnancy  has  been 
through  the  worst  months  of  the  year. 

4.  Changes.  As  the  weather  changes, 
we  all  make  too  rapid  changes  in  the 
living  conditions  of  our  animals.  We 
keep  them  out  too  long  or  get  them  on 
grass  too  soon  or  for  too  long  periods 
at  first,  or  change,  their  diets  and  their 
habits  almost  over  night.  Cold  nights 
and  warm  days  require  constant  atten¬ 
tion  to  see  that  doors  are  closed  when 
they  should  be  and  open  when  they 
should  be  open;  to  watch  temperatures 
while  they  are  outside  and  to  bring 
them  in  before  they  become  chilled 
from  cold  rains,  etc.  They,  like  us,  can¬ 
not  stand  these  quick  changes. 

All  this  adds  up  to  better  care,  bet¬ 
ter  feed,  more  time,  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  animals  during  this  period 
than  during  any  other  season,  or  you 
surely  will  be  paying  a  doctor’s  bill. 

Stupid  Reasoning 

I  see  where  OPS  is  saying  that  con¬ 
trols  have  worked  pretty  well  because 
almost  everything  is  selling  below  the 
ceilings  they  set.  To  me  it  shows  how 
wrong  they  were  when  they  set  their 
ceilings.  The  people  changed  prices,  but 
now  OPS  officials  say  they  are  going 
to  re-set  their  ceilings  at  these  lower 
prices  of  today  because  controls  have 
worked  so  well.  Following  this  line  of 
stupid  reasoning,  the  prices  will  again 
get  below  the  new  ceilings  they  set, 
and  therefore  they  will  only  have  to 
re-set  ceilings  a  few  more  times  and 
everyone  will  get  everything  free  and 
we  will  all  be  giving  each  other  our 
production.  Isn’t  it  wonderful? 


RAISED  Letters  for  making  .signs.  All  styles,  sizes, 
sample,  price  list.  Michael  Schumacher,  Westhampton 
Beach.  N.  Y. 
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. . .  they’re  the  herds  of  those  wise  dairymen,  and 
whose  fathers  before  them,  stick  to  BAG  BALM  to 
help  maintain  top  production.  For  more  than  40 
years,  this  medicated  ointment  has  been  famous  for 
treatment  of  udder  and  teats,  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  healing. 

You  can’t  beat  BAG  BALM  for  safe, 
quick  healing  of  udder  and  teat  Cuts, 

Chaps,  Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn; 
beneficial  massage  of  Caked  Bag. 

Lanolin-loaded,  antiseptic-on-contact, 

BAG  BALM  spreads  right,  stays  on. 

Be  trouble-free— get  the  big  10-oz.  can 
of  BAG  BALM  today. 


FREE  COW  BOOK!  24-pages,  by  an 
expert,  crammed  with  down-to-earth 
advice  on  every  day  problems. 
Write  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonviile  50,  Vermont 
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(>lt ACE  WATKINS  HCCKETT 


S  I  wait  for  Spring, 

Amy  g  a  r  d  e  n  i  n  g — 
W  aside  from  the  pot 

plants  in  our  sunny 
living  room  windows 
— is  done  in  the 
flower  catalogs.  It’s 
pure  pleasure,  too. 

With  that  kind  of 
gardening,  there’s  no  backache,  no 
split  nails,  no  pests  whatever! 

Even  so,  I  have  a  distinct  purpose 
in  addition  to  the  pleasure  I  get  from 
looking  at  the  beautiful  illustrations 
and  reading  the  alluring  descriptions 
which  go  with  them.  I  need  annuals  to 
fill  the  bare  spots  in  our  borders  after 
the  rush  of  perennial  bloom  in  June. 
Furthermore,  I  have  to  try  out  some  of 
the  new  introductions,  both  annual  and 
perennial.  But  for  the  bulk  of  my  order 
I  rely  on  those  which  I  myself  or 
friends  in  this  locality  have  found  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

When  I  first  began  growing  flowers 
I  tried  anything;  now,  in  common  with 
hundreds  of  other  gardeners,  I  concen¬ 
trate  on  petunias,  marigolds,  and  zin¬ 
nias.  In  ordinary  seasons  these  give 
continuous  performance  without  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  undue  amount  of  attention. 
Then,  too,  they  vary  enough  in  height 
and  color  to  give  desired  effects  both 
in  the  garden  and  in  arrangements  for 
the  house. 


Zinnia  Persian  Carpet,  varying  in  color  from 
rose  red  to  chamois,  rated  Honorable  Mention  in 
♦  the  All-America  trials. 


-A-  Klondyke  Cosmos  Fiesta  is  a  striking  bicolor  of 
orange  and  flame  red  which  won  the  All-Ameri¬ 
ca  Silver  Medal  for  1952  introduction. 


: 


Slow  growers  need  to  be  started  in 
flats  in  March;  petunias,  salvia,  snap¬ 
dragons  and  ageratum  belong  on  this 
list.  The  quickies,  such  as  marigolds 
and  zinnias,  can  wait  until  April  to  be 
planted  outdoors;  then  transplanted  to 
their  places  in  the  borders.  Certain 
ones,  larkspur  and  cleorne  (spider- 
plant),  are  better  if  planted  in  the  spot 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

Thinning  to  a  good  stand,  occasional 
weeding,  and  watering  during  dry 
spells  should  then  produce  enough 
flowers  for  home  use  and  some  to  pass 
on  to  friends,  or  to  use  at  church  or  or¬ 
ganization  meetings.  All  of  us  should 
plan  for  those! 

I  wish  I  might  add  China  asters  to 
my  list.  I  look  with  envy  at  those  who 
handle  them  successfully.  The  colors 
are  delightful,  and  the  flowers  last  so 
well.  Especially  new  varieties  attract 
me  with  their  neat  form  and  well- 
branched  habit.  Now  that  I  have  not 
grown  them  for  some  years  and  the  3- 
purpose  dust  keeps  off  the  leaf-hoppers, 
perhaps  my  efforts  will  be  rewarded. 
We  are  advised  not  to  grow  them  in 
the  same  soil  oftener  than  once  in  two 
years — four  years  would  be  better.  It 


is  important  to  get  wilt-resistant  seed. 

Reliable  seed  is  really  the  beginning 
of  the  garden;  anything  less  only 
wastes  money,  time,  and  effort— and 
none  of  us  have  any  to  waste!  The  All- 
America  Selections  Committee  chooses 
each  year  certain  varieties  of  flowers 
and  vegetables  which  meet  their  stan¬ 
dards,  in  that  way  trying  to  bring  to 
the  public  plant  material  which  has 
been  tested  for  two  years  in  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  and 
southern  Canada.  Twenty-one  qualified 
judges  pass  on  their  desirability. 

New  Varieties 

The  Selections  for  1952  are:  Silver 
Medal — Klondyke  Cosmos  Fiesta,  a  bi¬ 
color  with  orange  petals  boldly  striped 
lengthwise  with  flame  red.  It  flourishes 
in  a  sunny  location,  blooms  about  six 
weeks  after  seed  is  sown,  and  has 
bushy  growth  with  airy  foliage  about 
two  feet  high. 

Honorable  Mention  was  given  to  Pe¬ 
tunia  Ballerina,  Zinnia  Persian  Carpet 
and  Globe  Phlox,  an  annual.  Petunia 
Ballerina  is  a  glowing  salmon  pink  in 
the  dwarf  giant  fringed  class,  good  for 
planting  in  beds,  low  borders,  pots,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


Large  size  and  distinctive  shape  of 
florets  accent  Burpee  Double  Hybrid 
Snapdragons.  Colors  mixed. 

Photos:  Top  two  by  Bodger  Seeds,  Ltd.;  others  by 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 


Petunia  Ballerina,  a  glowing  salmon 
pink  in  the  dwarf  giant  fringed  class, 
won  Honorable  Mention. 


Rusty  Red  is  a  dwarf  double  French 
marigold,  grows  l'/a  feet  tall,  ideal 
for  beds,  borders  and  cutting. 


Burpeeana  Early  Asters  have  strong 
base-branching  stems,  colors  mixed, 
blooms  large  and  double. 


Tangerine,  a  dwarf  double  French 
marigold,  grows  about  15  inches  tall, 
has  bright  tangerine-orange  flowers, 
lovely  for  cutting. 


\ 


Brand-new  and  wonderfully  different!  Procter  &  Gamble’s  most 
exciting  washday  discovery  in  more  than  100  years! 

CHEER  is  sensationally  different — specially  made  to  do 
“tough- job”  washing  as  no  soap  you’ve  ever  used  can  do  it! 

Like  magic  for  tough  washes— all  washes!  Watch  new  CHEER  tackle 
the  washing  you  dread  most — and  turn  it  sparkling  clean. 

Test  it  on  grimy  work  clothes  .  .  .  dirt-smeared  play  clothes  .  .  . 
grease-stained  towels.  Once  you  see  how  new  patented  CHEER 
suds  get  these  “tough  jobs”  cleaner  in  hardest  water,  you’ll  see 
why  CHEER  gets  all  your  wash  so  wonderfully  clean. 

Here’s  the  secret!  New  formula  makes  CHEER  different  i 

from  any  washing  product  you’ve  ever  used !  CHEER  is  i 

specially  made  with  the  extra  power  you  need  for  your  > 

extra-tough  washing  jobs ! 

Safe  for  colors,  too!  With  all  its  “tough-job”  washing  power, 
new  CHEER  is  safe  for  colored  washables,  kind  to  hands ! 


Keep  CHEER  on 
hand!  Get  the 
Giant  Economy 
Size  Package 


Wonderful  for 
No-Rinse 
washing,  too ! 


No  matter  what  soap  you're  using  now, 
CHEER  guarantees  a  CLEANER,  WHITER  wash 


Double-your-money  back  if  you  don’t  agree 

that  new  CHEER  does  “tough-job”  washing  better, 
gets  all  your  clothes  CLEANER,  WHITER  in  hardest 
water  than  any  brand  of  soap  you  can  buy.  For 
CHEER’s  extra  washing  power  not  only  removes 
grease  and  graying  dirt,  but  dulling  soap  film  as  well. 
Try  it  next  washday! 


©IS 


SI,  THE  PROCTER  ft  GAMBLE  COMPANY  CHEER  IS  THE  TRADE-MARK  OF  A  SPECIAL  ALL-PURPOSE  DETERGENT  MADE  BY  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 
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Rural 

Radio 

Network 


Profitable  Farming 
Pleasant  Listening 

FM  Radio  Programs 

Sponsored  in  the  interests  ot 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of 
New  York  State- 

Weather 

tor 

MAPLE 

SYRUP 


Cross-state  conditions  and 
Official  Weather  Bureau 
Forecast 

5  TIMES  DAILY 

6:35  a.m. 

7 :15  a.m. 

12:15  p.m. 

6:15  p.m. 

7:25  p.m. 

Check  with  an 
URN  Station 
Near  Your  Home 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

WHLD-FM,  Niagara  Falls 

98  on  FM 

WFNF,  Wethersfield  108  on  FM 
WHDL-FM,  Olean,  96  on  FM 
ROCHESTER  AND  GENESEE 
VALLEY 


WVBT,  Bristol  Center,  95  on  FM 
FINGER  LAKES  REGION 
WHCU-FM,  Ithaca,  97  on  FM 
SYRACUSE,  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK 

WVCN,  DeRuyter,  105  on  FM 

MOHAWK  VALLEY 

WRUN-FM,  Utica-Rome 

106  on  FM 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

WWNY-FM,  Watertown 

100  on  FM 

WMSA-FM,  Massena,  105  on  FM 
EASTERN  NEW  YORK 
WFLY,  Troy,  92  on  FM 
WVCV,  Cherry  Valley,  102  on  FM 
HUDSON  VALLEY 
WHVA,  Poughkeepsie,  105  on  FM 

NORTHEASTERN 


L 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WQAN-FM,  Scranton,  92  on  FM 


J 


Flowers  All  Season  Long 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 


window  and  porch  boxes.  The  plant 
grows  about  twelve  inches  high;  hence, 
flowers  lend  themselves  to  low  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Zinnia  Persian  Carpet  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  new  strain  with  3-inch  flowers  on 
bushy  plants  two  feet  high.  Its  photo¬ 
graphs  show  a  variety  of  colors,  some 
flowers  in  one  shade  and  others  with 
petals  outlined  in  a  lighter  shade. 
Colors  range  from  rose  red  to  chamois. 

Globe  Phlox,  an  annual,  gets  its 
name  from  the  rounded  form  of  the 
plant,  which  is  small  and  compact  and 
covers  itself  with  the  1-inch  blooms  in 
a  fair  range  of  colors.  Red  and  white 
predominate,  but  pink  and  salmon 
shades  are  in  fair  proportion.  The 
best  use  of  this  plant  is  for  edgings, 
window  boxes  or  low  beds;  it  is  not  for 
cut  flowers.  *  - 

Previous  years  brought  AAS  intro¬ 
ductions  which  remain  great  favor¬ 
ites.  Fire  Chief  Petunia  and  Glitters 
Marigold  in  1950  and  Torch  Tithonia 
in  1951  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 

Sweet  Peas 

As  for  sweet  peas,  the  Cuthbertson 
strain  is  recommended  as  being  earlier 
flowering  and  more  heat  resistant  than 
the  Giants.  Some  gardeiiers  prepare  a 
trench  in  the  fall,  then  plant  about 
Saint  Patrick’s  Day.  If  you  haven’t 
made  your  trench,  I 
know  several  who 
do  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  in  spring.  The 
trench  is  dug  about 
2  feet  deep,  with 
ten  inches  of  com¬ 
post  or  old  manure 
mixed  with  partial¬ 
ly  decomposed 
leaves  (not  oak).  Then  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  top  goes  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  garden  soil  and  one  part  peatmoss 
mixed  with  small  amounts  of  lime  and 
sifted  peatmoss.  The  idea  is  to  keep 
the  roots  cool  and  moist. 

Soak  seed  several  hours;  make  par¬ 
allel  drills  in  the  trench  about  1%  inch¬ 
es  deep  and  6  or  8  inches  apart.  Pour 
starter  solution  gently  into  drills,  plant 
seeds  one  inch  apart,  cover  with  soil, 
firm  slightly.  When  plants  have  two 
leaves,  thin  to  6  inches  apart.  Set 
branches  between  rows,  water  in  dry 
seasons  and  keep  dusted  with  3-pur¬ 
pose  dust.  If  you  have  a  garden  fence 
which  is  not  already  in  use,  the  plant¬ 
ing  might  be  done  alongside  —  this 
would  save  providing  brush  supports. 

Certain  biennials  do  a  lot  for  the 
garden  parade,  filling  in  the  gaps  be¬ 
tween  bulbs,  perennials  and  annuals. 
Pansies,  English  daisies  and  wallflow¬ 
ers,  Canterbury  bells,  hollyhocks,  fox¬ 
gloves  and  sweet  william  are  the  best 
known.  The  difficulty  is  that  they  take 
up  room  somewhere  for  a  year  before 
they  bloom.  A  cold  frame  would  ans¬ 
wer  this  problem  neatly.  The  plants 
could  be  transplanted  in  early  spring 
into  the  borders,  and  the  annuals 
planted  in  the  cold  frame;  then  when 
the  biennials  have  bloomed  and  been 
removed  from  the  borders,  the  annuals 
would  be  ready  to  take  their  places. 

This  sounds  like  work,  but  where 
border  space  is  limited  we  must  have 
some  way  of  filling  the  bare  spots  or 
be  faced  with  skips  for  part  of  the 
year.  As  I  have  traveled  about,  I  have 
noticed  that  some  home  gardeners 
plant  their  biennials  in  the  outside 
rows  of  the  vegetable  garden.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  is  one  way  of  doing  it!  It  pleas¬ 
es  the  passersby  and  gets  the  benefit 
of  regular  cultivation  of  the  vegetables. 

The  Garden  Standby 

The  perennials  are  the  garden  stand¬ 
by  of  course,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
which  yields  so  much  for  so  little  work 
as  the  daylilies.  Yet  they  do  not  fit  too 
well  in  the  border  with  other  flowers. 
They  are  quite  spreading,  require  two 
or  three  years  to  make  a  really  good 


show.  I  like  them  better  massed  by 
themselves,  either  alongside  a  hedge  or 
in  groups.  The  flower  world  is  flooded 
with  the  most  amazing  new  varieties 
of  daylilies — reds,  purples  and  pinks  in 
addition  to  all  shades  of  the  more 
familiar  yellows  and  oranges.  Some  of 
my  greatest  treasures  are  red  daylilies 
which  I  grew  from  seed  produced  by 
the  late  Dr.  Leonian.  Incidentally, 
growing  perennials  from  seed  makes  it 
possible  to  have  them  more  cheaply 
than  by  buying  plants. 

Another  great  resource  for  cut  flow¬ 
ers  is  the  flowering  shrub,  and  clever 
is  the  gardener  who  plans  to  have  one 
in  flower  or  in  fruit  when  the  borders 
are  slack.  Interesting  foliage,  berries 
or  seed  pods  can  form  the  background 
of  pleasing  arrangements  when  flowers 
are  scarce.  Those  which  force  easily 
add  to  the  season  and  at  the  end  when 
bloom  is  most  appreciated — late  winter. 
Flowering  quince,  forsythia,  apple  and 
peach  are  subjects  for  such  treatment. 
Cut  branches  when  buds  swell,  bring 
indoors  and  start  in  warm  water;  pro¬ 
vide  light  but  not  direct  sunlight — and 
wait  for  results. 

Three  Rose  Winners 

1  bow  my  head  to  the  women  who 
grow  roses  successfully.  Some  day  I 
must  meet  the  inevitable  and  grow 

something  besides 
the  miniature  ones 
for  my  rose-loving 
husband  who  has 
been  stalled  off 
long  enough !  The 
new  ones  chosen 
by  the  All-America 
Rose'  Selections 
Council  for  1952 
introduction  are:  Vogue,  a  floribunda 
with  cherry  coral- flowers  on  2V2  to  3 
foot  plants,  suggested  as  good  in  foun¬ 
dation  plantings  with  evergreens;  Fred 
Howard,  named  for  the  famous  rosar- 
ian,  a  rich  yellow  hybrid  tea  said  to 
produce  flowers  from  spring  to  late 
fall;  Helen  Traubel,  for  American  op¬ 
era’s  first  lady,  a  hybrid  tea  with  flow¬ 
ers  which  vary  with  the  weather  from 
light  pink  to  a  luminous  apricot. 

The  American  Rose  Society  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  list  of  roses  introduced  during 
the  last  five  years  which  have  proved 
to  be  well  adapted  to  home  gardens 
under  average  conditions.  Tallyho 
heads  the  list  of  hybrid  teas;  Fashion, 
the  floribunda  list,  and  Climbing  Pic¬ 
ture,  the  list  of  climbers.  The  Society’s 
list  representing  the  recommendations 
of  members  all  over  the  country, 
apparently  not  limited  to  introductions 
of  the  last  five  years,  places  Peace  at 
the  head  of  the  hybrid  tea  list,  Fashion 
at  the  head  of  floribundas  and  Paul’s 
Scarlet  Climber  at  the  head  of  the 
climbers. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  those  who  write  or 
talk  so  enthusiastically  about  workless 
gardening — the  less  work,  the  less 
garden!  On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite 
possible  to  enjoy  flowers  practically 
throughout  the  growing  season  by 
clever  use  bf  flowering  plants,  whether 
shrub,  perennial  or  annual  flowers. 

Select  some  flowers  for  height,  the 
spiky  ones  such  as  larkspur  or  snap¬ 
dragons;  some  for  color,  and  some 
small  fragrant  ones  for  tables.  Group 
bright  colors  together;  the  pastels  in 
another  group.  Blue  and  white  combine 
to  make  a  cool  restful  border,  but  I 
find  blues  and  lavenders  difficult  to  use 
in  arrangements,  especially  if  used  at 
night  or  in  dimly  lighted  buildings,  as 
at  church. 

A  packet  of  seed  is  a  marvelous 
thing.  I  am  planning  to  get  mine  or¬ 
dered  and  to  try  to  hold  up  America’s 
end.  After  seeing  English  gardens 
again  last  summer  and  how  everybody 
over  there  grows  flowers,  I  am  more 
determined  than  ever  to  have  as  many 
as  my  strength  and  purse  will  allow! 
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Economical  Cough 
Relief!  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving, 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your 
kitchen. 

First,  make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2^  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of 
proven  ingredients,  in  concentrated  form, 
well-known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint 
of  splendid  medicine — about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and 
tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that 
means  business.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  eases  soreness.  Makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful 
sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  READY-TO-USE  PINEX! 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  65-P  13,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com¬ 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

r  Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  f  requentpassages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  milesof  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today’ 


WALL  PAPtt 


FREE— Big  New  Catalog 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy  Compl.  instructions  for  measur- 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  1/2 — buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited.  44th  year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  Phila.,  Pa. 


PHOTO  FINISHING 

Rosa  Ray's  Introductory  Offer! 

We  will  develop  8-12-10  exposure  film  and  include 
clear,  sparkling,  permanent  prints  from  each  exposure 
oi  a  reprint  order  for  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this 
advertisement  and  only  35c.  Offer  expires  May  31.  1982- 
Leaders  since  1920.  The  one  and  only 

RAY'S  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  W 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Happier  meallimes  ihree  limes  a  day  ...  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  cooking  on  a  modern  gas  range  .  .  .  ihey're  yours 
wilh  Pyrofax  Gas  and  a  beauliful  new  Caloric  Range. 

Pyrofax  Gas  is  fast!  You  gel  ihe  exact  heal  you  want, 
from  simmer  lo  boil,  with  just  a  flick  of  Ihe  wrisl.  Il's  clean! 
No  smoke  from  broiler  ...  no  blackened  pois  or  pans.  And 
il's  dependable!  You  have  an  exira  cylinder  in  reserve. 


No.  2283.  Dainty  butterfly  sleeve 
dress  cut  in  one  piece  for  simple  sew¬ 
ing  and  buttoned  down  both  sides  to 
save  ironing  time!  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  lto 
yds.  35-in.,  or  39-in.,  2  yds.  edging. 

No.  2605.  Easy  back-wrap  styling, 


Along  The  South  Hill  Koail 

HELPING  MOTHER 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

HELPING  mother  is  lots  more  fun 
than  going  through  the  motions 
with  make-believe  toys  all  the  time. 
Linda  Anne  feels  she  is  a  pretty  im¬ 
portant  member  of  the  family  when 
she  works  side  by  side  with  me,  and  I 
treasure  the  time  spent  with  her  dur¬ 
ing  these  precious  early  years  that  go 
so  fast.  x 

Of  course,  there  are  times  when 
Lmda  Anne  helps  me  so  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  that  it’s  practically  impossible  to 
get  things  done,  and  there  are  jobs  that 
must  be  left  until  nap  time.  But  we  do 
dishes,  make  beds,  go  to  the  garden  in 
summer,  and  do  countless  other  little 
jobs  under  our  particular  working 
agreement. 

Sewing,  baking  and  doing  dishes 
come  naturally  to  a  little  girl  who  has 
been  allowed  to  help.  Some  day  when 
she  is  high  priestess  of  a  home  her¬ 
self,  she  may  find  these  tasks  more  of 
a  privilege  and  less  of  slavery  because 
of  helping  mother. 

Little  daughter,  washing  dishes. 

Standing  on  a  chair  .  .  . 

Shining  bubbles,  bright  as  fishes. 

Leap  into  the  air. 

Washing  dishes,  little  daughter. 

Suds  each  plate  with  care; 
ysu  always  have  clear  water 
far  year  crystal  ware. 

Set  your  table,  come  tomorrow; 

Laughter  may  be  there. 

But  if  your  guests  are  Pain  and  Sorrow, 
Set  no  place  for  Despair.  * 


band  sleeves  and  big  pockets  add  up 
to  a  comfortable  home  frock!  Also,  it’s 
quickly  made  in  a  short  sleeve  version. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  5  yds.,  35- 
in.,  2x,i  yds.  trim. 

No.  2038.  There’s  extra  wearabil¬ 
ity  in  this  cuffed  shirtwaist  dress.  Deep 
front  and  back  skirt  pleats  for  walking 
ease!  Sleeve  and  neckline  choice  in¬ 
cluded.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  3% 
yds.  39-inch. 

No.  2407.  Versatile  is  the  word  for 
this  soft  jacket  dress.  You’ll  wear  it 
as  a  cap  sleeve  basic — and  as  a  street 
costume,  teamed  with  the  shawl  collar 
bolero.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  514 
yds.  39-in.  Trim,  optional. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents 
for  our  attractive  new  Spring-Summer 
Fashion  Book,  with  patterns  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions.  Add  5  cents  per  pat¬ 
tern  for  first-class  mailing.  Address 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

—  A. A.  — 


Slop  in  lo  see  your  Pyrofax  Gas  disiribulor  ioday!  Lei 
him  demonsirale  Ihe  advantages  of  Ihe  new  labor-saving 
Caloric  Gas  Range  — Ihe  range  lhai's  easy  lo  clean  and 
keep  clean.  Find  oul  for  yourself  how  much  easier  and 
beiier  you  can  live  wilh  Pyrofax  Gas  Service. 

CALORIC  ADVANTAGES 

that  help  make  cooking  easier  for  you 

•  New  iri-sel  burners— give  inslani,  flexible  heal 

•  Hold-heal  oven— exclusive  seal  keeps  heal  inside 

•  Smokeless  broiler— rack  and  pan  completely  removable 

•  Porcelain  enamel— inside  and  oul— for  easy  cleaning 

•  Heavier,  sturdier  lifetime  construction 

"PYRQFAX"  Gas  has  many 
other  FARM  USES  too  : 

•  Water  heating 

•  Silent  refrigeration 

•  Dependable  poultry  brooding 

•  Stock  tank  healing 

•  Milk  can  sterilizing 

Send  today  for  new  booklet t 

Pyrofax  Gas  Company 
Dept.  CC  -2,  30  East  42nd  Streei 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 


MAKES  ATTRACTIVE 
CURTAIN  I*UEES 

Gather  up  all  the  old  worn-out  belt 
buckles  you  have  discarded  and  crochet 
over  them  to  make  attractive  curtain 
pulls.  Use  the  single  crochet  stitch  in 
any  color  you  desire.  This  is  also  a 
good  way  to  use  up  bits  of  crochet 
thread  you  may  have  left  over  from 
other  crocheted  pieces. — B.  C. 


There’s  a  "PYROFAX"  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR  Near  You: 


IN  NEW  YORK 

Albany  Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . I,.  L.  Britton 

Auburn .  Howard  Brothers 

Batavia,  Jhwwood  Sales  &  Service 
Bath.  Vogel's  Bottled  Gas  Service 
Rip  Flats  ..  ...Jerry  F.  .Rhodes 

Binghamton.— . Charles  1). 

Humphries,  Iuc. 

Briarrliff  Manor . Charles  H. 

Schuinan,  Inc. 

Cairo . . W.  P.  Jones 

Carthago . Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Cobl'eskill,  Selkirk  Hardware,  Inc. 
DeWitt,  DeWitt  Gas  &  Appliance 
Corporation 

Dundee . Shaw's  Hardware 

Earlville  . -Conkling-Rogers1 

Hardware  ft  Gas  Go. 


East  Amherst . Brese  Gas  & 

Appliance  Corporation 

East  Williston . William  M. 

Tompkins.  Inc. 

Elizabethtown  . C.  S.  Phinney 

Fishers  Island . Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda  ..: . A.  J.  Daniels 

Geneva _ C.  ft  FI.  Gas  Service 

Gouverneur.  Cole  Hardware.  Inc. 
Hamburg,  YVeinborg  &  Company 

Hilton . _...  Parma  Refrigeration 

Sales  &  Service 
Hoosick  Falls. ...M.  D.  Kincaid  ft 

Son 

Hudson  Falls . Griffins 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . II.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 
Mahopac  .  Arnold  Daia  Carp 


Malone,  Sabin  Brothers  Gas  and 
Appliance  Co. 
Middlesex  Middlesex  Hardware 
Mountaindalc,  Catskill  Gas  Co. 

Newburgh . Town  and  Country 

Gas  Service 

Newport . Soron’s  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 
Ocean  Beach.  -Fred  S.  Brooks 
Old  Forge,  Old  Forge  Hardware 
&  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 
Onconta,  Gibson  Gas  Engineering 
Company 

Oswego . -Frederick  G.  Fenske 

Owego . -Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg  . Rent;  Neveu  &  Son 

Point  O’Woods  Point  O'Woods 
Association 


Potsdam. . lJautaw  ft  Sou,  Inc. 

Staten  Island.  Harry  Putz  &  Son, 
Prince  Bay  !) 
Pulaski.  Gottet's  Gas  &  Appliance 
Company 

RhincbecK _ Khinebeck  Gas  Go. 

Roscoe . Lindsay  Brothers 

Rosendalc .  Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn _ Kohoclles  Supply  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . Muon's  Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 
Sayvillc,  Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton,  Southampton  Coal 
&  Produce  Company 
Spring  Valley,  Warriner  Smith 

Sons 

Ticonderoga,  Barnett  Bros.,  Inc. 
Trumansburg,  Howard  L.  Smith 
Vernon,  Story  Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 
Walton  Delaware  Gas  Service 


Way  land  . Jay  &1.  Rider 

West  Henrietta  W.  J.  Trimble 

Williamson . Verdow-Van.  Larc. 

Inc. 

Wolcott  Paddock  Hardware 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton.  South  Jersey  .Nature! 

Gas  Compat" 
Ledgewood  -Lakeland  Gas  & 
Appliance  Co 
Maple  Shade,  Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood,  D.  R.  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville,  Raritan  Valley  Gas 
Company 

Toms  River . Edw.  W.  Russell 

Trenton,  'Die  Central  Jersey  Gas 
Compun  v 
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Little  Cousin  Willie 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted,  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


DT  WAS  a  goshdarn  shame  the 
way  thing's  turned  out,  reflect¬ 
ed  Bub  Peters.  Here  he  was, 
practically  used  up  with  the 
goshdarn  haying  and  harvest,  and  only 
just  a  smitch  of  vacation  left,  and  old 
Aunt  Liz  and  her  young-uns  come  to 
stay  for  nobody  knew  how  long.  Funny 
that  city  folks  could  get  away  and 
come  and  board  on  their  relations  two- 
three  weeks  at  a  time.  Country  folks 
didn’t  go  down  to  board  on  their  city 
relations  two-three  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  if  they  tried  it  they’d  get  kicked 
out. 

A  fellow  could  stand  it,  though,  if 
it  wasn’t  for  that  goshdarn  little  brat 
of  a  Willie.  Always  tagging  around, 
when  a  fellow  got  a  minute  to  go  out 
with  old  Shep  after  woodchucks  or  go 
over  to  Johnson’s  and  have  some  fun 
with  Tom  and  Ned.  Uh-huh,  and  old 
Liz  and  seems  as  if  Ma,  too,  expected 
you  to  amuse  the  goshdarn  little 
skunk.  Well,  there  might  be  ways  to 
get  rid  of  him.  He,  Bub,  had  an  idea 
or  two,  and  when — 

“Robert!  Robert  Peters,  don’t  you 
go  to  running  off,  now,  and  leave  your 
little  Cousin  Willie!  You  come  and  take 
him  for  a  walk,  or  to  play,  or  some¬ 
thing!” 

“All  right,  Ma!  All  right,  only  I 
don’t  know  where  to  take  him.  All 
right,  Willie,  let’s  go  down  to  the  pig¬ 
pen  and  see  the  little  pigs.” 

“Boo-hoo,  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  the 
pigpen!  Boo-hoo,  I  want  to  ride  horse¬ 
back  on  the  horses!” 

“The  horses  are  up  in  the  field  plow¬ 
ing,  Willie.  Pa  has  got  them  a-plowing 
for  wheat.  Maybe  if  we  go  up  there, 
though,  he’ll  let  you  ride  a  little  ways 
on  old  Jeff.” 


“Boo-hoo,  I  don’t  want  to  go  ’way 
up  there!  I  want  to  go  out  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  climb  on  the  stone  wall,  and 
then  you  fetch  a  horse  and  let  me 
climb  on  his  back!” 

“All  right,  Willie,  only  you  let  me 
think  a  minute.  All  right,  I’ve  got  it 
all  thought  up,  now,  and  we’ll  go  out 
back  of  the  orchard  to  the  stone  wall. 
All  right,  come  along  and  we’ll  go  out 
there.” 

Uh-huh,  there  was  a  place  out  there 
that  might  be  good  medicine  for  the 
goshdarn  little  whelp.  It  might  be  good 
medicine,  and  help  cure  him  of  tag- 
etus,  or  what-you’d-eall-it.  A  fellow 
would  have  to  be  careful,  though,  or 
they’d  think  he  done  it  a-purpose. 

“All  right,  Willie,  here  we  are,  and 
you  climb  on  the  wall  and  I’ll  see  what 
I  can  do  about  fetching  a  horse.  While 
I’m  gone,  though,  you  want  to  be  care¬ 
ful  and  not  poke  any  sticks  into  that 
hole  over  there  in  the  corner.  If  you 
did,  you  might  see  some  fun.” 

“Boo-hoo,  I  want  to  see  some  fun! 
Boo-hoo,  I  don’t  have  any  fun  and  I 
want  to  see  some  fun!” 

“No,  Willie,  don’t  poke  any  sticks  in 
that  hole  while  I’m  gone.  I  won’t  be 
gone  but  a  few  minutes,  and  you  wait 
right  here  and  keep  away  from  that 
hole.  All  right,  I’ll  go  up  in  the  lot, 
now,  and  see  if  Pa  will  let  me  fetch 
down  a  horse.” 

Uh-huh,  all  right  so  far,  and  maybe 
it  would  work.  The  goshdarn  little 
skunk  always  went  and  did  just  what 
you  told  him  not  to  do.  Maybe  it  would 
work  out  in  fairly  good  shape,  and 
then — 

“Boo-hoo!  Oh,  oh,  ouch,  boo-hoo, 
they’re  biting  me!  Wobert!  Wobert, 
they’re  biting  me  awful!  Oh,  oh,  ouch, 


boo-hoo!” 

“Run,  Willie!  Run  away  from  that 
hole,  quick!  Run  to  the  house  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  they’ll  quit  stinging 
you!” 

Well,  there  he  went,  a-yelping  and 
bellering  like  everything.  A  fellow 
would  have  to  be  mighty  careful,  now, 
and  tell  a  good  story  or  the  dickens 
would  be  to  pay.  Uh-huh,  he’d  want 
to  lie  pretty  straight,  or — 

“Robert!  Robert  Peters,  what  have 
you  been  doing  to  your  little  cousin 
Willie  ?  He’s  got  into  a  hornet’s  nest 
and  been  stung  ’most  to  death!” 

“It  ain’t  anything  I’m  to  blame  for, 
Ma!  I  told  him  to  keep  away  from  that 
place  where  the  hornets  are,  but  he 
went  to  poking  ’em  up  with  a  stick. 
I  left  him  out  there  by  the  wall  while 
I  went  up  to  ask  Pa  if  he’d  let  us  take 
a  horse  for  Willie  to  ride,  and  while  I 
was.  gone  he  must  have  went  to  poking 
into  the  nest  with  a  stick!” 

Well,  they  had  took  a  fellow’s  word 
for  it,  for  once.  They  had  took  old 
Willie  into  the  house  to  doctor  up  the 
stings  and  stop  his  bellering,  and  now 
maybe  a  fellow  could  locate  old  Shep 
and  go  on  the  hill  and  dig  out  a  wood¬ 
chuck.  That  is,  if  he  could  find  the 
hoe  and  crowbar.  Maybe  they  were 
down  in  the  shop,  where- — 

“Robert!  Robert,  you  take  Willie  out, 
now,  and  find  something  to  amuse  him 
till  dinner  time!  We  doctojred  him  so 
the  bee  stings  have  quit  hurting,  and 
you  take  him  out  and  play  with  him!” 

“All  right,  Ma,  only  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  to  amuse  him.” 

“Take  him  down  in  the  big  barn  and 
tell  him  a  story,  or  speak  pieces  for 
him.  Speak  some  of  the  poetry  pieces 
for  him,  that  you  learned  in  school.” 

Well,  now,  that  was  an  idea,  come  to 
think  of  it.  There  was  different  kinds 
of  pieces  and  different  ways  to  speak 
’em.  You  take  Mary’s  Little  Lamb,  for 
instance.  Ala  and  old  Aunt  Liz  couldn’t 
find  anything  to  object  to  in  Mary’s 
Little  Lamb,  but  if  a  fellow  yelled  and 
growled  and  crunched  his  teeth  while 
he  was  speaking  it,  and  rolled  his  eyes 
till  the  whites  showed,  maybe  it  would 
have  some  effect  in  getting  rid  of  the 
goshdarn  little  whelp. 

“All  right,  Willie,  old  scout.  All 
right,  we’ll  go  down  in  the  barn  and 
have  a  lot  of  fun  a-speaking  pieces.  All 
right,  here  we  are,  and  you  sit  down 
on  that  potato  crate  and  I’ll  speak 
Alary’s  Little  Lamb  for  you.  All  right, 
it  goes  like  this — 

“Alary  had  a  little  LAMB! 

Itz  fleez  wazh  white  az  snowzs! 

And  EVERYWHERE!  that  Mary  went 
The  LAMB  was  SURE  TO  GO!  !” 

“Boo-hoo,  I’m  scared!  Boo-hoo,  you 
stop  scaring  me,  Wobert!” 

“Why,  no,  Willie,  old  scout,  you  ain’t 
scared.  You  ain’t  going  to  be  scared  by 
me  a-speaking  little  pieces.  Here’s  an¬ 
other,  that  Grandpa  used  to  sing  to  me 
when  I  was  a  little  boy.  It  goes  like 
this — - 

“I  murdered  William  More,  as  I  sailed, 
as  I  sailed, 

I  murdered  William  More,  as  I  sailed; 
Oh,  I  murdered  William  More,  and  I 
LEFT  HIM  IN  HIS  GORE! 

Not  many  leagues  from  shore,  as  I 
sailed!” 

“Wobert,  you  stop,  now!  You  stop 
scaring  me,  a-speaking  pieces.  Boo-hoo, 
I’m  scared!” 

“Why,  no,  Willie,  you  ain’t  scared, 
just  at  my  speaking  pieces  for  you. 
That  was  a  nice  little  piece  that  Grand¬ 
pa  used  to  sing  to  me,  and  here’s  an¬ 
other  one  that  used  to  be  in  a  picture 
book  I  used  to  have.  It  was  about  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,  and  the  old  Giant 
that  lived  at  the  top  of  he  beanstalk, 
and  what  he  said  when  Jack  had  gone 
and  hid  somewheres  around  his  place. 
This  was  what  he  said — 

“Fee,  foe,  fie,  fum! 

I  SMELL  THE  BLOOD  OF  AN  ENG¬ 
LISHMAN! 

Be  he  live  or  be  he  dead, 

I’LL  GRIND  HIS  BONES  TO  A1AKE 
MY  BREAD!  *!  !” 


Well,  there  he  went.  There  went  the 
goshdarn  little  nuisance,  to  the  house 
•a-bellering.  Alaybe  that  would  be  the 
last  of  him  for  today.  Maybe — 

“Robert!  Robert  Peters,  what  have 
you  been  doing  to  your  little  cousin 
Willie  ?  He’s  come  to  the  house,  crying 
as  if  his  little  heart  would  break!” 

“I  ain’t  done  a  thing  to  him,  Ala!  I 
ain’t  done  nothing  but  speak  little 
pieces  about  Mary’s  Lamb  and  Captain 
Kidd  and  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
There  ain’t  anything  wrong  about  that, 
is  there?” 

Well,  she  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  She 
had  gone  back  into  the  house,  anyway, 
and  not  said  anything  more  about  it. 
Maybe  there  was  time  enough  to  go  up 
on  the  hill  in  the  back  lot  before  dinner, 
“Hi,  Shep!  Hi,  Shep,  let’s  go  dig  out 
a  woodchuck!” 


Travis  A.  Ledford 


TOUGH  TEST  PROVES 
VALUE  OF  TRIBIOTIC* 
FOR  MASTITIS  CONTROL 

Concord,  N.  C. — Travis  A.  Ledford  is 
chief  herdsman  of  the  Harvey  B. 
Hunter  dairies  here.  In  addition  to 
their  own  herd  of  54  purebred  Jerseys, 
they  purchase  milk  from  22  other  su¬ 
pervised  dairy  farms  in  the  vicinity. 

Air.  Ledford  has,  in  his  herd,  a 
heavy  producing  Jersey  he  values 
highly  because  of  her  heavy  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  During  her  last  lactation  she 
produced  10,095  pounds  of  milk  in  14 
months.  However,  this  cow  has  always 
habitually  had  trouble  with  mastitis 
in  one  quarter  during  her  past  four 
lactations.  Air.  Ledford  has  tried  about 
every  treatment  known  for  this  cow. 
with  no  ‘  success.  Recently  he  tried 
Wyeth’s  Ointment  Tribiotic. 

“Not  long  ago,”  Air.  Ledford  says, 
“this  cow  developed  ‘watery  type’ 
mastitis.  I  treated  her  with  several 
drugs  with  no  success.  Then  two  weeks 
later  I  gave  her  one  tube  of  Tribiotic. 
At  this  time  her  bag  was  hot  and  swol¬ 
len.  I  used  one  tube  after  each  milking 
(two  tubes  a  day)  for  three  days.  To 
date  (6  weeks  later)  she  has  shown  no 
signs  of  mastitis  whatever.  This  is  the 
longest  this  cow  has  ever  gone  without 
a  recurrence. 

“I’m  thoroughly  convinced  Wyeth 
really  has  something  in  Tribiotic,’ 
Mr.  Ledford  stated. 

"Trademark 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 

YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


WYETH  OINTMENT  TRIBIOTIC 

•  is  packaged  in  Wyeth’s  easy-to-use, 
one  pinch,  single  dose  tube.  Each 
tube  contains  three  antibiotics, 
100,000  units  penicillin,  equivalent 
50  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin  base  and 
5,000  units  of  bacitracin. 


Wyeth 

Incorporated, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


End  of  a  Well-Known  Building 


BOSS!!  THAT  STRONG 
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The  farm  kitchen  in  the  housing  project 
behind  Van  Rensselaer  Hall  will  draw 
many  Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week 
Visitors.  One  of  its  features  is  convenient 
cupboards  like  this  one.  Narrow,  adjust¬ 
able  shelves  make  it  easy  to  put  away  or 
take  out  any  dish. 


Some  State  Legislators  Actually  Believe  That 
Dairy  Farmers  Approve.  Smash  That  False  Idea 


Cornell 

Is  Ready  For 

Homemakers 

THE  dates  for  Cornell  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  are 
March  17-21 — five  days  packed  with 
interesting  exhibits,  lectures,  and  fun. 
Something  new  has  been  added,  for  the 
first  day  will  be  especially  for  high 
school  girls,  juniors  and  seniors.  They’ll 
learn  how  to  use  color  in  the  home, 
how  to  make  an  angel  food  cake,  how 
to  iron  a  blouse;  and  how  to  handle 
money;  also,  they’ll  see  a  fashion  re¬ 
view  and  hear  a  lecture  on  dating. 

On  Tuesday,  March  18th,  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  homemakers  will  get  into  full 
swing  and  will  cover  every  phase  of 
homemaking  from  laundry  problems  to 
choosing  figure-flattering  clothes.  The 
problem  of  “how  to  make  ends  meet” 
will  be  discussed  in  lectures  on  “The 
Shrinking  Dollar”  and  “Family  Spend¬ 
ing.”  There’ll  be  cooking  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  helps  with  planning  kitchens, 
simplifying  housework,  furnishing  a 
home,  bringing  up  the  children,  and 
handling  difficult  “family  situations.” 
Two  clothing  specialists  who  went  to 
Europe  last  summer  will  talk  about 
their  trip  and  show  colored  slides. 

These  and  many  other  stimulating 
things  are  on  the  five-day  program. 
Plan  now  to  attend — and  if  you  want 
room  reservations  in  Ithaca,  write  to 
L.  D.  Kelsey,  Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca, 
N  Y.  Rates  are  at  tourist  prices. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GELATIN  DESSERTS 

EASY  TO  MAKE 

GELATIN  with  its  fresh  fruit  flav¬ 
ors  and  sparkling  goodness  should 
be  served  often.  Easy  to  prepai-e,  it 
makes  a  quick  dessert  or  salad.  It  is 
tops  when  it  comes  to  taste  appeal. 
Not  only  does  it  taste  good  but  it’s 
good  for  you,  easily  digested  by  old 
and  young  alike.  It  is  one  of  our  quick¬ 
est  energy-giving  foods. 

Here  are  two  quickie  tricks  with 
gelatin  which  are  easy  to  prepare  and 
well  liked.  Prepare  your  favorite  gela¬ 
tin  in  the  usual  way,  but  mold  it  in  an 
8-inch  square  pan.  When  set,  cut  :in 
small  squares.  For  a  salad,  serve  these 
cubes  on  a,  bed  of  shredded  lettuce, 
with  whipped  cream  dressing.  Or,  if  you 
don’t  have  the  whipping  cream,  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  sour  cream  goes  nice. 

Por  dessert,  place  several  of  these 
small  cubes  in  a  dessert  dish  and  serve 
with  custard  sauce  or  whipped  cream. 

— B.  C. 


Right  Now  by  Stating  Your  Opinion  Today 


It’s  a  fact.  Certain  Assemblymen  and  state  Senators  in  Albany  today  actually 
believe  that  dairymen  from  New  York  State’s  farm  districts  approve  of  the  proposed 
bill  to  legalize  the  sale  of  butter-colored  oleo. 

These  state  legislators  have  been  duped  by  cunning  propaganda.  They  have 
listened  to  prejudiced  persons  who  profess  to  represent  dairy  farmers’  opinions. 

No  One  Can  Speak  for  the  Dairy  Farmer  But  Himself 

Both  Cornell  University  and  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  have  discovered 
in  a  recent  survey  that  no  one  can  say  what  farmers  in  general  think  on  any  legislative  or 
government  program  except  the  individual  farmer  himself,  or  his  own  organizations. 

So  speak  up.  Don  t  let  any  oleo  lobbyist  in  Albany  say  what  YOU  think  or 
believe.  State  your  own  opinion  ...  by  letter,  by  telephone  and  by  word  of  mouth. 

Tell  both  your  Senator  and  your  Assemblyman  how  you  would  like  to  see  him 
vote  on  this  proposed  bill.  They'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  They’ll  value  your 
opinion  as  coming  straight  from  the  grass  roots,  not  from  any  propaganda  desk.  Your  down- 
to-earth  statement  will  counteract  a  dozen  sob-sister  newspaper  stories  or  lectures  by  social- 
minded  agitators,  busy-bodies  and  do-gooders. 

Don’t  Forget  There  Are  Such  People 

Working  Against  You  in  the  Cities 

The  oleo  interests  have  overlooked  nothing.  They  have  enlisted  the  support 
disgruntled  and  ideological  .busy-bodies  to  put  over  their  cause.  The  long¬ 
haired  men  and  the  short-haired  women  who  are  always  in  the  forefront  of  a  movement  like 
this  are  organizing  women’s  clubs,  housewives,  consumer  groups.  They  are  asking  city  people 
to  write  letters  to  legislators,  newspapers,  radio  stations,  friends.  They  are  manufacturing 
fighting  slogans,  appealing  to  prejudices,  playing  on  the  emotions  of  the  embittered,  the 
unfortunate,  and  the  sentimental. 

Go  Thou  and  Do  Likewise 

You  have  friends,  neighbors,  city  cousins,  newspapers  and  radio 
stations.  You,  too,  can  talk,  write,  telephone,  explain,  advise.  Why  not  do 
it?  Why  let  the  case  be  decided  before  all  the  evidence  is  in?  Why  should 
dairy  farmers  rest  before  they  have  presented  all  the  facts.  We  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  believe  that  the  dairy  farmer  should  state  his  viewrs;  and  we  invite  every  dairy  farmer 
in  the  milkshed  to  join  with  us  in  doing  so. 


INC. 
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AT  HAYFIELDS 

By  TOM  MILUMAN 


IT.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

LTHOUGH  a  registered.  Demo¬ 
crat  for  almost  three  decades 
(voting,  however,  according  to 
personal  judgment,  for  many 
years),  I’ve  refused  the  government 
cash  handouts  for  use  of  lime,  phos¬ 
phate,  potash,  legume  seeds,  soil  im¬ 
provement  practices,  etc.  The  gift  re¬ 
fusals  must  by  now  total  up  to  well 
above  $6,000.  Sometimes  when  acting 
as  farm  consultant  to  men  who  take 
this  type  of  government  gratuity  for 
their  own  large  farms,  I’ve  wavered 
in  my  thinking,  but  never  enough  to 
break  down  my  stubbornness  and  reach 
for  the  federal  cash  rewards. 

Recently  the  New  York  State  Grange 
in  annual  meeting  took  a  stand  against 
government  payments  for  farm  prac¬ 
tices  which  all  good  farmers  find  pro¬ 
fitable.  Most  heartening!  Having  had 
intimate  contact  with  federal  bureau¬ 
cracy,  I  long  ago  came  to  believe  that 
government  gifts  and  high  cash  sup¬ 
ports  are  like  the  first  act  of  a  play, 
of  which  restrictions,  and  then  com¬ 
plete  domination,  are  the  second  and 
third  acts.  Even  the  first  act,  the  hand¬ 
out,  whether  it  be  payment  for  a  prac¬ 
tice  or  an  excessively  high  price  sup¬ 
port,  points  away  from  freedom  to  the 
extent  it  softens  up  the  receiver.  Read 
the  history  of  ancient  Rome  and  then 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Note  what 
happened  to  England  under  Socialism 
in  the  brief  span  of  six  years. 

Federal  Research  is 
Worthy 

Federal  agricultural  research,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mostly  good.  Many  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  findings  have  been 
made,  some  in  teamwork  with  state 
agricultural  colleges,  and  some  inde¬ 
pendently  by  the  government.  Federal 
farm  research  permanently  helps  farm¬ 
ers.  Would  that  much  more  of  it  be 
done,  all  on  a  fraction  of  the  money 
now  wasted  in  certain  other  directions 
in  agriculture!  The  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Administration,  unlike  action 
agencies  such  as  PMA,  does  in  fact 
work  nicely  with  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  and  independent  farm  groups. 
Men  in  search  of  truth  seldom  quarrel 


This  is  a  snapshot  of  Hayfields'  Jeanette, 
#233,  at  the  farm  of  George  Beckwith, 
her  proud  owner.  See  article  "Jeanette's 
Secret"  George  solved  it.  How  many 
more  secretive  Jeanettes  are  there  in  the 
parish  of  American  Agriculturist? 


with  one  another,  regardless  of  their 
connections. 

•lEANETTE’S  SECRET 

HER  trouble  was  Acetonemia.  We 
found  it  out  months  after  we  sold 
her  at  beef  price  to  George  Beckwith,  a 
young  dairyman  near  Ludlowville, 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  We  thought 
Jeanette  was  a  promising  heifer  as  she 
developed  at  Hayfields,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  although  of  mixed  breeding, 
she  was  nevertheless  inbred.  She  fresh¬ 
ened  for  the  first  time  at  2  yr.  3  mo. 
and  produced  in  the  first  305  days, 
9,126  lbs.  milk  and  407  lbs.  fat,  for  a 
mature  equivalent  of  11,599  milk  and 
517  fat.  In  her  second  lactation,  al¬ 
though  never  showing  illness,  she  pro¬ 
duced  in  305  days  only  338  lbs.  fat  and 
in  her  third,  only  296  lbs.  When  we 
sold  her  to  George  Beckwith  she  weigh¬ 
ed  1,400  lbs. 

With  George  she  freshened  nicely 
and  started  milking  at  a  high  level. 
Soon  she  fell  ill  and  her  production  de¬ 
clined  to  less  than  20  lbs.  Cornell  vet¬ 
erinarians  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of 
Acetonemia.  She  was  given  5  separate 
shots  and  came  back  to  normal  feed  and 
decent  production.  As  a  result  of  her 
trouble,  her  fourth  lactation  was  a 
short  one  and  she  produced  at  the 
Beckwith  place  in  241  days,  11,740  lbs. 
milk,  4.4%,  and  516  lbs.  fat  at  age  5 
yr.  5  mo. 

Good  Deal  lor  Roth 

Buying  Jeanette  was  a  mighty  good 
deal  for  George  Beckwith.  Selling  Jean¬ 
ette  at  beef  price  turned  out  to  be  a 
sound  deal  for  Hayfields  as  well,  be¬ 
cause  we  reserved  her  heifer  calf,  now 
a  year  old,  and  we  learned  to  be  alert 
to  Acetonemia.  As  a  result  we’ve  al¬ 
ready  straightened  up  another  cow, 
Yvonne,  whose  case,  while  not  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  Jeanette’s,  nevertheless  held 
her  third  lactation  to  the  same  produc¬ 
tion  as  her  first.  Now  in  her  fourth  lac¬ 
tation,  Yvonne,  having  had  one  shot 
from  the  veterinarian  and  being  fed 
molasses,  is  going  to  town  like  the  good 
5-year-old  she  really  is. 

We  have  some  more  to  be  tested  for 
Acetonemia  after  they  freshen. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  not  so 
much  Jeanette  and  Yvonne  as  it  is  the 
realization  thal;  we  have  probably 
passed  along  to  the  butcher  other  cows 
whose  only  trouble  was  the  deceptive 
affliction  called  Acetonemia,  or  ketosis. 
The  story  is  published  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  dairymen,  if  there 
be  any,  who  are  no  more  aware  of  this 
problem  than  we  turned  out  to  be  at 
Hayfields. 

RAKED  APPLE— 40c 

HAT  was  the  price  in  the  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel  for  a  baked  apple 
with  cream.  The  Pennsylvania  RR  din¬ 
er  charged  the  same,  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  RR  demanded  45c.  In  Wisconsin, 
Hotel  Racine  served  a  good  one  at  15c. 
Hotel  Canandaigua  in  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.,  charged  30c  and  served  the  big¬ 
gest  and  best  apple  of  them  all — a  real 
Red  Rome.  Hotel  Stevens  in  Chicago, 
now  the  Conrad  Hilton,  wanted  55c. 

Luxury  prices,  to  be  sure.  Neverthe¬ 
less  this  note  is  intended  to  be  a  stout 
piece  of  praise  for  any  eating  place  of¬ 
fering  baked  apples  at  any  price.  The 


Showing  a  collection  of  items  taken  from  the  stomachs  of  cows.  Picture  is  by  per- 
mission  of  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  meat  packers  in  the  great  dairy  state  of  Wisconsin. 
When  we  drop  a  staple  and  fail  to  pick  it  up,  or  toss  to  the  ground  an  old  nail  or 
piece  of  wire,  we  are  inviting  trouble.  Almost  all  "Hardware  Disease"  in  cattle  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  man  to  pick  up  behind  him.  The  toll  at  Hayfields  averages 
about  one  cow  a  year,  sometimes  more.  Right  now  we  are  engaged  in  a  campaign 
of  collecting  and  selling  metal  to  the  junkman  instead  of  letting  the  cows  eat 
some  of  it. 


point  of  it  is  that  apples  were  being 
sold!  That’s  the  main  thing  to  apple 
growers. 

Most  restaurants  do  not  offer  apples 
in  any  form  at  any  time  except  in 
apple  pie,  or  occasionally  some  apple¬ 
sauce  with  fresh  pork.  In  Ithaca,  home 
of  American  Agriculturist,  one  would 
think  a  boycott  had  been  declared  on 
apples  and  a  fine  set  up  against  restau¬ 
rants  serving  them  in  any  form  outside 
of  apple  pie. 

For  three  straight  years,  apple 
growers  have  been  out  of  luck  financi¬ 
ally.  Underconsumption  rather  than 
over-production  was  the  cause.  We  eat 
fewer  apples  nowadays.  Thereby  we 
are  depriving  ourselves  of  the  choicest 
of  all  tree  fruits,  and  the  one  of  great¬ 
est  taste  appeal.  It  is  a  fruit  of  in¬ 
finite  variety  in  the  forms  in  which  it 
can  be  served.  Apples  at  the  store  are 
cheaper  than  oranges.  Apples  have 
more  complete  health  value  than 
oranges. 

Mostly  because  they  taste  good,  and 
also  because  they  are  cheap,  let  us  eat 
more  apples  at  home.  When  we  go  out 
let  us  ask  for  baked  apples,  applesauce, 
apple  pudding.  Is  there  any  dessert  on 
this  earth  equal  to  a  good  baked  ap¬ 
ple  with  cream  poured  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  overflowing  in  the  dish?  By 
eating  raw  and  cooked  apples  at  home 
and  abroad,  we’ll  please  our  palates, 
improve  our  health  and,  incidentally, 
help  Northeastern  apple  growers.  To 
the  extent  we  eat  apples  at  home,  we’ll 
also  save  money  compared  to  citrus. 

SCREENINGS  AND  CHAFF 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  silage  we  feed, 
the  most  appetizing  are  the  pea  vines 
taken  from  outdoor  stacks  at  canning 
and  freezing  plants.  Cattle  are  raven¬ 
ous  for  peavine  silage.  As  between 
corn  silage  and  grass  silage,  palata- 
bility  seems  a  little  higher  with  the 
corn  when  fed  in  moderate  amounts. 
When  feeding  roughage  to  the  limit, 
all  of  us  at  the  farm  are  convinced 
that  milking  cows  will  in  a  day  take 


aboard  more  weight  of  grass  silage; 
enough  more  weight  of  it  to  add  up  to 
higher  total  digestible  nutrients.  Grass 
silage  carries  much  more  protein  than 
can  be  had  from  corn  silage. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  out,  I 
wrote  the  Government  urging  proper 
allocations  of  molasses  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses  instead  of  needlessly  diverting 
the  lion’s  share  of  this  imported  ma¬ 
terial  for  production  of  alcohol  as  was 
done  in  World  War  II.  The  sugar 
branch  of  PMA  (Production  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration)  put  my  name 
on  the  list  to  receive  their  weekly  mo¬ 
lasses  market  report.  For  more  than 
a  year,  in  four  separate  written  re¬ 
quests  (the  last  one  only  a  few  weeks 
ago),  I  tried  to  stop  the  report  from 
coming.  It  kept  on  coming.  So  I  wrote 
Congressman  W.  Sterling  Cole  of  Bath, 
N.  Y.,  to  enlist  his  help.  He  has 
promptly  and  firmly  put  a  stop  to  it! 
*  *  * 

In  the  Chaff  column  some  months 
ago,  the  merits  of  Luther  Hill  sweet 
corn  were  set  forth  without  restraint. 
An  offer  was  made  to  ans-wer  those 
who  wrote  to  find  out  where  to  get  this 
tiny  white  corn,  commercially  worth¬ 
less,  and  beyond  compare  for  flavor 
and  deepdown  eating  enjoyment.  As 
many  as  six  inquiries  were  hoped  for, 
and  over  75  poured  in.  Each  was  an¬ 
swered.  Almost  makes  one  want  to  be 
in  the  seed  business  himself. 

*  *  * 

As  a  boy  of  15,  I  broke  my  left 
wrist  when  a  load  of  hay  tipped  over 
on  a  stony  hillside.  Now,  46  years  later, 
I  slipped  on  icy  stone  steps,  crushed 
the  tip  of  the  shoulder  bone,  contracted 
bursitis,  and  again  had  my  left  arm  in 
a  sling.  The  point  of  this  bit  of  Chaff 
is  that  a  boy  of  15  is  more  than  twice 
as  good  as  a  man  of  61  in  getting  in 
and  out  of  his  clothes  and  doing  for 
himself  with  one  arm.  No  help  was 
needed  then,  but  this  time  the  wife 
came  to  the  rescue  and  acted  as  valet 
and  chauffeur. 
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your  orchard  and  garden 

with 


START  NOW  to  protect  your  flowers,  veg¬ 
etables,  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  from  in¬ 
sects.  Spray  regularly  with  reliable,  de¬ 
pendable  Black  Leaf  40.  It’s  economical 
. . .  one  ounce  makes  six  gallons  of  spray 
which  quickly  kills  ( by  contact  and  by 
fumes)  aphids,  leafhoppers,  most  thrips 
and  other  soft-bodied  sucking  insects. 

Black  Leaf  40  spares  bees 
and  other  beneficial  in¬ 
sects  .  .  .  never  stains  or 
burns  and  leaves  no  un¬ 
sightly  or  objectionable 
residue  on  flowers,  foliage 
or  fruit. 


Black  Leaf  40  is  also  used 
as  a  roost  paint  to  kill 
chicken  lice  and  mites  .  .  . 
as  a  dip  and  drench  for 
certain  animals  .  .  .  and  as 
a  repellant  to  keep  dogs 
away  from  shrubbery. 
Full  directions  on  each 
package.  Sold  at  drug, 
hardware,  seed  and  farm 
supply  stores. 


GIVES  CHICKS 


Faster  GROWTH 

fcven  With  Vifomj—  d  -j 

An,ibr.„cs7n'n(:e8edan 

Prevents 

COCC IDIOSIS 


Profit-Proved  By 
Thousands  of  Poultry  Raisers 


"We  wouldn’t  be  without  Ren-o-sal 
It  gives  our  chicks  faster  growth 
and  guards  them  against  coccidiosis. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sal 

with 


G.S.  (Growth  Stimulation)  FACTOR 


Mr.  &  Mrs. 

E.  H.  Braver 
RFD,  Syracuse, 
1  Missouri 


Preferred  Drinking  Water 
Medicine— Easy-To-Use  Tablets 

I  Ren-O-SAL  produces  15%  faster 
t  growth  as  proved  by  tests  with 
90,000  chickens.  Chicks  mature 
quicker  at  heavier  weights.  Lay 
eggs  up  to  15  days  earlier;  are  in  better 
shape  to  lay  more  eggs  throughout  the 
year.  Tests  also  show  Ren-O-SAL  gives 
faster  gains  even  with  Vitamin  B,:  and. 
Antibiotics  in  the  feed.  Increased  dosage 
prevents  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in 
chickens.  Saves  weight  and  stunting  (loss. 

Increase  your  poultry  profits.  Get 
REN-O-SAL  tablets  for  drinking  water  or 
powder  for  feed.  Buy  at  hatchery,  drug 
or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


+ 

+ 

+ 
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Dr|_ 
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SALSBURYS 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  ©r  repairing  year 
fluome  he  sere  t©  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  cured  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  aired 
ypw  writ  be  satisfied. 


Service  Bureau 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


REFUSED! 

I  ordered  some  Christmas  decorations 
several  weeks  ahead  of  time,  -but  they 
didn’t  come  until  around  New  Year’s. 
Since  it  was  then  too  late  to  use  them, 
I  returned  them  C.O.D.  so  I  would  be  sure 
to  get  my  money.  The  company  refused 
to  accept  the  shipment.  What  can  I  do? 

No  company  will  accept  unauthoriz¬ 
ed  C.O.D.  shipments.  In  fact,  it  is 
against  postal  regulations  to  return  un¬ 
wanted  or  unsatisfactory  merchandise 
in  that  manner  unless  you  have  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  company  to  do  so.  In  the 
words  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
C.O.D.  service  cannot  be  used  as  a  col¬ 
lection  agency,  and  each  C.O.D.  ship¬ 
ment  must  be  based  on  a  bona  fide  or¬ 
der  for  the  contents  of  the  parcel  or 
be  in  conformity  with  an  agreement 
between  the  sender  and  the  addressee. 

This  subscriber  should  write  and  get 
permission  to  return  the  merchandise 
for  a  refund;  or,  if  there  is  a  time 
limit  involved,  should  return  thp  goods 
by  insured  mail  and  attach  a  letter  of 
explanation  to  the  outside  of  the  pack¬ 
age. 

*  *  * 

PAYMENT  STOPPED 

I  sold  some  broilers  to  a  fellow  repre¬ 
senting  a  commercial  concern.  He  gave 
me  a  check  for  the  amount  he  offered  for 
the  lot,  unweighed.  That  evening  he  call¬ 
ed  me  and  said  he  wanted  $50  back  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  weigh  as  much  as  he 
thought  they  would.  I  did  not  think  his 
demand  was  justified,  since  he  had  seen 
and  handled  the  fowls.  I  cashed  his 
check,  but  was  later  notified  by  the  bank 
that  I  would  have  to  return  the  money 
as  he  had  stopped  payment  on  the  check. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  why 
it  is  smart  to  demand  cash  or  a  certi¬ 
fied  check  for  farm  produce  before  the 
buyer  gets  away.  It  is  perfectly  legal 
for  a  person  to  stop  payment  on  a 
check,  and  often  we  suspect  the  buyer 
makes  the  purchase  with  that  idea  in 
mind.  In  the  above  case,  the  buyer  of¬ 
fered  a  certain  price  for  a  certain  lot  of 
broilers  which  he  had  seen  and  exam¬ 
ined.  Possibly  he  misjudged  on  weight, 
but  that  was  his  mistake  and  he  should 
have  made  the  best  of  it. 

*  *  * 

HOME  IMPROVEMENTS 

Last  fall  a  man  called  at  our  place  and 
sold  us  some  roofing.  We  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  and  gave  him  $200  down  payment. 
We  were  a  bit  suspicious  of  him,  so  we 
started  checking.  We  found  there  was  no 
such  company  as  he  claimed  to  represent. 
We  then  took  the  papers  to  the  Sheriff.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  man  had  a  re¬ 
cord,  and  a  warrant  was  sworn  out  for 
his  arrest. 

We  hope  the  authorities  will  catch 
up  with  this  man  and  that  he  gets  a 
good  stiff  jail  sentence.  If  he  gets  away 
with  it  this  time,  he  is  bound  to  try 
again. 

As  pointed  out  several  times  in  the 
past,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  farm 
and  home  improvements  done  by  local 
contractors.  Then  you  know  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  company  and  the  quality 
of  the  product;  and  if  something  goes 
wrong  with  the  job,  you  can  be  pretty 
sure  it  will  be  corrected  in  accordance 
with  your  contract. 

*  *  ❖ 

NOT  WORTH  THE  PRICE 

I  signed  a  contract  to  have  my  house 
and  barn  equipped  with  a  fire  alarm  sys¬ 
tem  for  $330.  When  they  installed  the 
system,  I  could  see  that  the  materials 
and  labor  were  worth  much  less  than 
that  amount.  Can  I  force  them  to  reduce 
the  price? 

Unless  the  materials  are  not  as  rep¬ 
resented  or  the  work  is  not  properly 
done,  you  are  out  of  luck.  You  agreed 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  a  certain 
job  and  even  though  you  paid  more 
than  the  job  was  worth,  you  cannot 
expect  a  refund. 


and  gets  it! 


turn 
deserves 
another. 


The  wheel  turns  and  the  tractor 
moves  across  the  field  —  spring 
plowing  has  begun  again.  And, 
with  the  turn  of  the  tractor  wheel, 
the  nation’s  farmers  once  again  be¬ 
gin  producing  the  abundance  of 
food,  feed  and  fibre  so  necessary  to 
national  strength  and  well-being! 

But  this  abundance  depends, 
too,  on  another  kind  of  wheel  — 
equally  vital.  That’s  the  wheel  of 
the  railroad  freight  car!  These 
wheels  bring  the  farmer  his  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  fertilizer  .  .  .  supplies  .  .  . 
farm  machinery.  And  they  deliver 
the  produce  of  his  land  and  labor 


to  markets  far-distant  from  his  farm. 

Yes,  it's  the  railroads  that  do  the 
low-cost,  basic  transportation  job 
upon  which  our  nation’s  agricul¬ 
tural  system  —  indeed  our  whole 
economy— depends.  And  when  you 
consider  that  the  railroads  carry 
more  freight  more  miles  than  all 
the  other  forms  of  transportation 
put  together,  it’s  evident  that  no 
other  form  of  transportation  could 
begin  to  do  this  basic  job. 

Working  together,  the  farmers 
and  the  railroads  provide  the  food 
America  needs  to  stay  prosperous 
. .  .to  stay  strong. 


C  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

You'll  enjoy/  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening i  on  NBCo 


A  new  lightweight  tractor-mounted  Disc 
Plow  for  tough  soils.  Less  weight  saves  fuel. 
Finger  Tip  Control  saves  time.  Exclusive 
Floating  Furrow  Wheel  controls  side  draft. 
Save  work,  time,  money. 


Automatic  Draft  Control,  Independent 
adjustment  of  disc  angle  on  each  gang. 
Stronger,  lighter  construction.  Finger  Tip 
Hydraulic  control,  Cutaway  discs  for  front 
gangs  available  on  some  models. 


Look  at  it.  Get  that  feeling  of  size  and  power  .  .  .  weight  and 
traction.  Here’s  a  tractor  that  has  everything  you’ve  always 
wanted  in  a  tractor . . .  power  for  the  toughest  farm  jobs  . . .  lugging 
power  that  keeps  you  going  where  other  tractors  quit.  Come  in 
today  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  farm.  Take 
the  wheel  yourself  and  put  it  through  its  paces. 


Mounted  right  on  your  Ferguson  Tractor 
gives  you  just  about  the  fastest  two-row 
corn  planting  combination  ever  devised 
and  the  most  accurate.  Finger  Tip  Con* 
trol.  .  .  .  8-point,  One-Minute  Attach* 
ment,  Large  Diameter,  Edge  Drop  Seed 
Plates,  Easy  Adjustment. 


A  GREAT  NEW  ENGINE  — Now  develops  over  20%  more  power 
to  handle  your  biggest  jobs  .  .  .  gives  you  lugging  power  like  you 
never  saw  before. 

A  NEW  AIR-FUEL  SYSTEM  — Now  provides  a  cleaner,  cooler  fuel 
mixture  for  longer  engine  life  and  maximum  power. 

HEAVIER,  STRONGER  GEARING  —Provides  even  greater  dura¬ 
bility  and  longer  rear-end  life. 


FERGUSON 
DRILL  PLANTER 


GO  FERGUSON  ALL  THE  WAY 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  FERGUSON  DEALER! 


MOTOR  SALES,  INC. 

FERGUSON  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ENGLAND 


ST 


67  HUNTINGTON  STREET  -  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
300  SPRINGFIELD  ST.- NORTH  AGAWAM,  MASS. 

Some  Choice  Dealer  Territory  Still  Open 


'  _  _  «  _  _  ^  > 

FERGUSON  TRACTOR  AND  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTS 


A  typical  winter  scene  on  a  Long  Island  duck  farm  on  the  South  Shore.  Every  year,  5  million  ducks 
spend  a  brief  but  no  doubt  happy  life  on  the  Island  before  reaching  consumers1  tables. 

LONG  ISLAND-- 

rfa  /iyricuttwuil  SmfcOie 


OOD  land  on  Long  Island  sells  for 
around  $1,000  an  acre.  This,  farm¬ 
ers  told  me  when  I  visited  the  Island 
two  weeks  ago,  is  why  they  must 
grow  specialized  crops  with  a  high 
return  per  acre. 

That’s  one  reason  why  cauliflower  has  been 
important  there  for  years;  in  1951,  in  Suffolk 
County,  sales  at  the  cauliflower  auction 
brought  in  $1,307,372. 

Strawberries  are  another  important  crop. 
Some  years  ago  the  acreage  was  increased, 
only  to  drop  when  city  markets  adopted  a 
5-day  week.  Now  new  acreage  is  being  en¬ 
couraged  by  new  varieties  that  stand  ship¬ 
ping  better,  and  by  the  sale  of  berries  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Suffolk  County  growers  grow  about  450 
acres  of  them. 

Blueberry  acreage  is  increasing.  John 
Wickham  of  Cutchogue  is  building  dikes  to 
reclaim  some  salt  marsh.  He  plans  to  set 
some  of  it  to  blueberries,  and  eventually 
some  to  vegetables;  but  it  takes  three  or  four 
years  for  rainfall  to  remove  the  salt.  John 
also  raises  peaches  for  sale  at  the  farm,  as 
do  Ray  Fish  of  Hicksville  and  many  others. 

At  the  Long  Island  Vegetable  Research 
Farm,  sweet  potatoes  are  being  grown.  Some 
day  they  may  be  an  important  crop  on  the 
Island,  but  one  difficulty  is  that  storage  con¬ 
ditions  for  “sweets”  must  be  quite  different 
from  spuds.  Already  a  few  farmers  are  grow¬ 
ing  “sweets”  for  roadside  stands. 

About  25  years  ago  the  late  Henry  Tal- 
mage  and  his  son  Nat  began  to  grow  daffo¬ 
dils  on  their  farm  near  Riverhead.  Nat  is 
still  growing  them.  Fifteen  and  a  half  acres 
are  grown  in  the  field  and  blooms  sold  from 
them.  In  1933  a  greenhouse  was  built  and 


bulbs  are  forced  for  winter  bloom.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  my  question,  Nat  did  some  figuring 
and  said  he  sold  about  28,000  dozen  blooms 
each  winter  and  about  the  same  number  each 
summer. 

An  individual  bulb  is  “forced”  every  third 
year  and  then  recuperates  in  the  field  for  two. 
Bulbs  dug  in  the  fall  are  put  in  cold  storage 
and  after  they  have  been  brought  to  the 
greenhousq  and  have  bloomed  they  are  held 
in  a  potato  storage  house  until  they  are  set 
outside  in  the  spring.  Four  crops  are  forced 
in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter. 

County  Agent  Walt  Been  quoted  some  im¬ 
pressive  figures  about  the  agriculture  of  Suf¬ 
folk  County.  Five  million  ducks  are  grown 
every  year,  and  half  that  many  broilers. 
Poultrymen  also  sell  six  million  dozen  eggs 
and  thirty-five  thousand  turkeys,  and  own 
about  four  hundred  thousand  laying  hens.  In 
one  recent  year,  total  farm  income  was  over 
$32  million.  Vegetables  have  long  been  a 
major  crop  on  the  Island.  Lima  beans  are 
being  frozen  in  considerable  volume,  as  are 
oysters  from  Peconic  Bay.  (Continued  on  Page  14) 

ABOVE  AT  RIGHT — A  winter  harvest  of  daffodils  on 
the  Talmage  farm  near  Riverhead- 

CENTER — John  J.  Hartman  grading  and  packing  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  home  farm  at  R.F.D.  1,  Hicksville,  L.  I. 
This  farm  grows  230  acres  of  potatoes.  Selling  be¬ 
gins  the  day  that  digging  starts,  but  the  farm  does 
have  storage  for  18,000  bushels. 

RIGHT — Harold  Tuthill  at  right  and  his  son  Kenneth. 
Back  of  them  is  a  storage  room  being  insulated  for 
seed  potatoes.  The  door  in  front  of  them  was  es¬ 
pecially  constructed  for  insulation.  By  making  it  at 
home,  a  substantial  saving  was  realized. 


First  Choice 


More  Farmers  in  this  Region  raise  more  chicks 
on  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  than  any  other  Feed 


Tl/l* ORE  than  18  million  chicks  were  grown  last  year  on  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter.  Each 
year  more  poultrymen  choose  this  feed,  because  it  grows  chicks  fast,  keeps  them 
healthy,  and  does  the  job  at  low  cost.  Each  of  the  ingredients  in  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
has  a  specific  job  to  do  in  supplying  the  energy,  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  chicks. 


ENERGY — from  the 
grains — corn,  wheat, 
soybean  meal,  oats. 

Energy  is  furnished  by  the  combination 
of  these  grains  during  digestion.  It  is  very 
important  in  the  life  of  a  chick  for  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  heat  to  maintain  body  temper¬ 
atures  and  enables  the  chick  to  move. 

PROTEINS  —  from 
milk,  meat  scrap,  fish 
meal,  soybean  oil,  alfal¬ 
fa  meal. 


Protein  is  the  nutrient  most  needed  for 
growth  of  flesh,  tissue  and  the  vital  or¬ 
gans  of  the  birds.  A  variety  of  protein¬ 
bearing  ingredients  —  both  animal  and 
vegetable — make  the  most  complete  and 
balanced  feed. 

MINERALS  —  from  fish 
oils,  alfalfa  meal,  corn, 
whey,  milk  products,  distil¬ 
lers  solubles. 

Practically  all  the  known  vitamins  are 
needed  if  chicks  are  to  stay  healthy  and 


grow  properly.  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
furnishes  substantially  more  than  the 
recommended  amounts. 

VITAMINS  —from  di¬ 
calcium  phosphate,  lime¬ 
stone,  meat  scrap,  fish 
manganese,  bran,  salt. 

Minerals  such  as  calcium  and  phosphor¬ 
us  are  the  main  components  of  bones. 
The  right  balance  must  be  maintained 
or  growth  is  reduced. 

There  is  a  reason  and  place  for  every 
ingredient  in  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter. 
Combined,  they  provide  chicks  with  the 
right  nutrients  to  back  their  inherited 
ability  to  produce.  / 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  New  York 


For  the  best  chicks  you  ever  had  .  .  .  use 

G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 


t 
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Let’s  Have  Our  Say! 


POLITICAL  decisions  must  be  made  this  year 
which  will  vitally  affect  your  life,  your  lib¬ 
erty,  and  your  happiness — and  your  child¬ 
ren’s  and  their  children’s.  Therefore,  those  deci¬ 
sions  should  be  wisely  made,  and  YOU  should 
have  a  part  in  making  them. 

In  making  such  decisions  it  is  not  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  we,  the  people,  should  get  out  and  vote 
next  November;  it  is  equally  important  that  we 
have  the  right  candidates  to  vote  for.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  if  we  don’t  watch  out  this  will  not  be  the  case. 

Frankly,  as  a  great  believer  in  grass  roots 
government  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  I 
am  all  washed  up  with  the  way  professional 
politicians  arc  shoving  us  around.  This  is 
particularly  true  now  in  connection  with  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  whom  we  shall 
be  asked  to  vote  this  fall.  In 
New  York,  and  in  many  other 
states,  some  politicians  have  op¬ 
posed  a  law  for  a  preferential 
primary  which  would  let  the 
people  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
for  the  nomination  of  the  candidates  they  pre¬ 
fer.  Instead,  we  have  nothing  to  say  about 
naming  delegates  to  the  party  conventions. 
The  political  bosses  pick  them  and  give  them 
their  orders. 

In  New  York  State,  and  undoubtedly  in  many 
other  states,  the  local  Republican  leaders  are  be¬ 
ing  ordered  to  name  delegates  to  the  convention 
who  will  vote  to  nominate  General  Eisenhower. 
Now,  General  Eisenhower  is  one  oi  the  great  men 
of  the  world.  1  personally  have  intense  admiration 
for  him,  and  if  he  is  nominated  I  shall  vote  for 
him — not  because  I  am  a  Republican  but  because, 
in  common  with  thousands  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  1  know  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
change  in  the  Washington  administration.  I  am 
not  convinced,  however,  that  General  Eisenhower 
would  be  our  best  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  anyway  1  deeply  resent  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  we  the  people  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  who  will  be  nominated. 

General  Eisenhower’s  whole  background  is 
military,  and  military  regulations  are  necessarily 
contrary  to  liberty  and  freedom  of  action.  Mili¬ 
tary  officers  are  used  to  saying  to  this  man  “Go” 
and  he  goeth,  and  to  that  man  “Cume”  and  he 
cometh.  Military  men  are  accustomed  to  high  and 
careless  spending.  For  many  years  Eisenhower’s 
background  and  experience  have  been  mainly 
European.  Europe  is  where  his  services  are  most 
needed,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Practically  every  position  that  Eisenhower 
has  held  in  recent  years- he  owes  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration.  No  one  really  knows 
"hat  his  politics  or  policies  are,  or  what  they 
would  be  if  he  were  elected  President.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  Democrats  would  jump 
at  the  chance  to  nominate  him  as  their  own 
candidate.  How',  then,  could  we  be  sure,  were 
General  Eisenhower  elected,  that  there  would 
be  any  decided  change  in  the  present  high 
government  spending,  with  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  and  ruinous  taxes  and  the  whole 
trend  toward  statism  and  socialism? 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  Robert  Taft’s 
qualifications  for  President.  Mind  you,  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  support  Taft  or  any  other  candi¬ 
date;  I  am  simply  stating  my  own  views  and  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  reasons  for  them. 

The  people  know  right  where  Bob  Taft  stands 


on  all  important“queslions.  As  a  result,  we  know' 
that  he  would  fight,  as  he  has  fought  all  of  his 
life,  for  the  basic  principles  of  honesty  and  mor¬ 
ality  in  private  and  public  life.  He  stands  for 
thrift  and  for  individual  initiative  as  opposed  to 
high  spending  and  ruinous  taxation, 

Taft  is  for  free  enterprise  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  individual,  and  of  business  and  agriculture, 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  so  long  as  they  do 
not  interfere  with,  the  rights  of  others.  He  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  constantly  increasing  amount  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  and  operation  in  competition 
with  other  business. 

Taft  has  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  he 
has  the  tremendous  courage  needed  to  face  issues 
head  on,  no  matter  where  the  chips  fall. 

The  whispering  campaign  that 
is  going  around  that  Taft  can¬ 
not  be  elected  if  nominated  is 
nonsense.  His  whole  political  ex¬ 
perience  is  proof  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  vote- 
getters  of  modern  times  and  is  so  chiefly,  I 
think,  because  of  his  straightforwardness, 
honesty  and  sincerity. 

Robert  Taft  has  been  in  public  office  thirty 
years  and  he  has  never  been  defeated.  He  was 
elected  to  office  in  rhe  Ohio  Legislature  in  1921, 
to  the  Ohio  Senate  in  1931,  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in 
1938  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  New  Deal, 
including  even  President  Roosevelt,  fought  his 
election  with  everything  they  had.  He  defeated  the 
New  Deal  again'  for  re-election  to  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  in  1944,  topping  his  own  Ohio  Republican 
ticket  by  .129,000  votes. 

In  1950,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of 
some  labor  leaders,  and  of  the  whole  Demo¬ 
cratic  machine,  Taft  was  re-elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  the  highest  vote  ever  cast  in  Ohio 
for  any  senatorial  candidate.  His  margin  was 
431,184  votes. 

Ohio  is  a  typical  American  state.  Its  eight  mil¬ 
lion  population  is  well  apportioned  between  city 
and  rural  folks.  Ohio  farmers  have  alwrays  been 
for  Taft  because  his  policies  have  particular  ap¬ 
peal  to  farmers  everywhere.  Of  the  88  counties 
in  Ohio,  Talt  carried  84,  including  every  indus¬ 
trial  county  in  the  state,  in  spite  of  bitter  labor 
leader  opposition.  The  people  of  Ohio  who  knowr 
Bob  Taft  best  appreciate  how  important  it  is  in 
these  bad  times  to  have  a  man  of  such  outstand¬ 
ing  experience,  ability  and  courage. 

Again  I  point  out  that  1  am  not  telling  you  what 
candidate  to  support.  I  am  only  giving  you  the 
information  on  which  my  own  conclusions  are 
based.  I  am  saying  that  we  the  people  should 
have  some  voice  in  the  nomination  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  we  want.  So,  whether  you  agree  with  my 
views  or  not,  I  hope  you  will  make  your  wishes 
known.  Here  are  suggestions: 

1.  Call,  write  or  personally  visit  your  own 
county  leader  and  tell  him  emphatically  what 
candidate  you  want. 

2.  When  you  find  out  who  the  delegates  are 
to  either  the  Republican  or  Democratic  con¬ 
ventions,  tell  them  what  you  think,  too. 

3.  Be  sure  to  register  your  feelings  in  all 
public  opinion  polls. 

4.  Urge  all  of  your  friends  to  follow  the 
above  suggestions. 

LET’S  DO  SOMETHING  TO  MAKE  OUR 
CITIZENSHIP  COUNT! 


Ail  Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Eastman 


is  out  of  shape, 

weakened,  or  even  collapsed  .  .  . , 

REBUILD  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 


Use  good  Material  in  your 
present  silo — for  Economy. 
Silafelt — for  Insulation. 
Crainelox  spiral  “wrap¬ 
around” — for  Strength, 
added  insulation  and  beauty. 
Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  than  ever,  warmer  than 
ever.  And  no  more  hoops  to  bother 
with ! 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


It’s  tops  too,  for  build¬ 
ing  new.  We’ll  send 
details  —  and  credit 
terms.  No  obligation 
— just  write  us. 


Craine,  Inc.,  322  Pine  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Ernest  Z  Johnson,  Rl,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Troubles 
Pile  Up... 

when  cow  health 
JYjryB  runs  down 

A  dairy  cow  has  a  big 
job  on  her  hands  —  pro¬ 
ducing  thousands  of  pounds  of  milk 
each  year,  dropping  a  healthy  calf.  So 
promote  her  health  with  a  Kow-Kare 
build-up  —  a  concentrated  blend  of 


Tonic  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt, 


Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D. 


New!  501b.  Ieed  Mix  Drum 


Three  economical  sizes, 
all  stores. 

TREE  CowBock 


Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonvilie  '  2 
Vermont 
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IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE  MILK 

UST  about  the  most  important  action  that  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  metropolitan  milk  shed  have  taken  in 
years  is  the  organization  and  support  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  publicize  and  advertise  milk  through  Milk 
for  Health,  Inc.,  and  the  dairy  councils. 

To  their  great  credit,  more  than  70%  of  dairymen 
shipping  milk  to  the  New  York  market  have  agreed 
to  make  voluntary  contributions  of  1  cent  for  every 
hundredweight  of  milk  produced.  Some  of  this 
money  collected  by  Milk  for  Health  goes  to  the 
American  Dairy  Association  for  current  advertising 
campaigns  to  increase  the  sale  of  dairy  products. 
Some  of  it  is  being  held  awaiting  the  formation  of 
a  metropolitan  dairy  council.  Both  dairymen  and 
milk  handlers  will  contribute  to  the  council  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  milk  products  through  education 
of  key  consumer  groups. 

The  larger  dealers  and  many  of  the  small  ones 
in  the  New  York  City  area  have  already  agreed  to 
support  the  dairy  council  plan,  but  a  group  of  small¬ 
er  dealers,  always  on  the  off  side  of  constructive 
progress  for  the  good  of  the  dairy  industry,  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  go  along  with  the  plan. 

If  you  are  selling  milk  to  any  of  these  selfish,  ob¬ 
structive  dealers,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  let  them 
know  what  you  really  think  about  their  trying  to 
hold  up  the  drganization  of  a  metropolitan  dairy 
council. 

Dealers  in  seven  upstate  New  York  markets  have 
already  formed  councils  and  are  increasing  milk 
consumption.  Dealers  in  52  other  markets  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  have  organized  similar 
councils. 

On  learning  of  the  selfish  action  of  a  minority  of 
the  smaller  dealers,  the  New  York  State  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  organizations  passed  the  following- 
resolution  : 

“Dairymen  by  then-  own  action  have  demon¬ 
strated  by  signed  authorizations  their  belief  in 
and  willingness  to  support  Milk  for  Health  to 
stimulate  consumption  of  ’milk  by  educational 
and  promotional  means. 

“Be  it  Resolved  that:  We  the  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations  request  that  the  milk  distributors 
proceed  immediately  in  organizing  with  pro¬ 
ducers  a  dairy  council  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Market. 

“Be  it  Further  Resolved  that:  We  reaffirm  our 
belief  that  Milk  for  Health  is  vital  to  the  future 
of  our  dairy  industry,  and  we  will  continue  to 
exert  leadership  to  insure  maximum  participation 
in  this  joint  producer-distributor  program  to 
build  milk  sales  in  the  New  York  area.” 

MORE  SALT  A  YD  WATER 

HEN  I  was  young  we  often  pastured  young- 
cattle  and  dry  stock  on  the  hills,  miles  from 
the  house.  On  Sundays,  when  we  thought  of  it  and 
weren’t  too  tired,  we’d  go  over  there  and  give  them 
some  salt.  I  know  now  that  they  never  got  enoug'h 
salt,  and  didn’t  get  it  regularly.  I  am  sure,  also, 
that  that  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  herds  today 
with  young  stock,  dry  stock  and  the  milking  cows. 
That’s  just  too  bad,  because  salt  is  cheap  and  easy 
to  provide  both  in  pastures  and  stables. 

Water  is  another  cheap  commodity  that  many 
cattle  don’t  get  enough  of.  It  is ,  one  legal  way  by 
which  you  can  “water  the  milk,”  for  it  takes  from 
three  to  five  gallons  of  water  for  every  gallon  of 
milk.  Again  reminiscing,  I  remember  the  disagree¬ 
able  job  on  a  cold  winter  day  of  cutting  a  hole  in 
the  ice  on  the  creek  that  went  right  through  our 
barnyard,  and  how  the  cattle  would  slip  and  slide  to 
get  a  little  ice-cold  water.  No  wonder  there  was  so 
little  spread  then  between  the  feed  bill  and  the 
milk  check! 


By  £.  ft.  £a±tman 


DON’T  LOSE  OUT 

LMOST  every  mail  brings  requests  for  copies  ’of 
Editor  Eastman’s  earlier  novels.  We  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  down  most  of  these  requests  be¬ 
cause  all  of  the  earlier  books  except  THE  SETT¬ 
LERS  are  now  out  of  print.  Don’t  be  too  late  with 
your  order  for  his  newest  novel,  NO  DRUMS!  This 
is  not  only  a  fascinating  story  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  but  the  kind  of  book  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  have  your  children  and  grandchildren  read.  Send 
$3  to  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

—H.L.C. 

"TARE  IT  EASY!” 

HAVE  been  in  the  hospital  lately  and  I  am  a 
little  tired  of  hearing  my  friends  tell  me,  “Take  it 
easy!”  It’s  easier  said  than  done.  Yet  I  know  that 
if  one  wants  to  live  (and  particularly  if  he  wants 
to  have  reasonably  good  health  after  fifty),  he  can’t 
do  the  hard  physical  work  that  he  did  in  his  young¬ 
er  years.  If  he  insists  on  doing  it,  he  is  writing  his 
own  death  sentence. 

With  the  spring  work  coming  on  and  the  need 
for  more  food,  plus  the  lack  of  help,  the  temptation 
for  farmers  to  overdo  will  be  harder  than  ever  to 
resist.  But  remember  what  has  happened  to  so  many 
of  your  neighbors  and  friends  because  they  don’t 
stop  in  time.  Isn’t  it  better  for  you  to  do  less  for  a 
longer  period  than  to  overdo  now  and  pass  out — or, 
worse  still,  be  more  or  less  of  an  invalid  for  the 
rest  of  your  life? 

It’s  hard  to  make  practical  suggestions,  but  here’s 
one  that  will  help.  Spend  more  time  organizing  your 
work,  and  then  get  in  the  habit  of  stopping  for  ten 
minutes  several  times  during  the  day  just  to  rest 
and  relax.  You’ll  find  that  this  system  will  enable 
you  to  get  more  work  done. 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  GO 

MONG  the  biggest  and  most  important  farm 
events  of  the  year  are  the  Farm  and  Home  weeks 
held  in  practically  every  state  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  other  farmers  and  their  wives  from 
every  part  of  your  state.  You  can  exchange  ex¬ 
periences  and  listen  to  lectures  and  discussions  on 
every  important  problem  that  concerns  farm  life 
and  making  a  living  on  the  farm. 

Farm  and  Home  weeks  offer  the  best  opportunity 
to  get  a  statewide  point  of  view,  find  out  what  the 
other  fellow  is  doing,  and  to  bring  yourself  up  to 
date  on  the  latest  advances  in  the  sciences  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  homemaking. 

The  New  York  State  Farm  and  Home  Week  will 
be  held  at  Cornell  University  the  week  of  March  17, 
the  Maine  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Orono,  March 
31  to  April  3,  and  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Farm  and  Home  Days  at  Durham,  April  8th  to  10th. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARMERS 

N  common  with  many  other  rural  counties,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  New  York,  is  planning  to  build  an 
agricultural  center  as  headquarters  for  most  of  the 
farm  organizations  of  the  county. 

That  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
for  it’s  irritating  to  have  to  chase  all  over  the  town 
or  county  to  do  business  with  the  different  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  you  belong  to.  The  center  will  provide 
plenty  of  office  space,  an  auditorium  for  farm  meet¬ 


ings,  kitchen  and  dining  room  facilities,  and,  es¬ 
pecially,  adequate  parking  space. 

The  first  cost  of  the  building  will  come  from 
gifts,  bequests  and  donations  from  individuals  and 
industry.  After  it  is  once  built,  the  agricultural 
center  will  be  self-sustaining. 

THINK  WHEN  YOU  READ 
OR  LISTEN 

OW  often  a  beautiful  poem  or  a  selection  from 
the  Scriptures  is  ruined  because  it  is  mumbled 
and  poorly  enunciated,  with  no  thought  given  to 
the  real  meaning.  The  next  time  you  hear  a  prayer, 
or  a  reading  from  the  Scriptures,  or  any  fine  piece 
of  poetry  read  or  sung,  think  about  what  it  means. 

Did  you  ever  bow  your  head  and  think  about  the 
meaning  of  these  words  in  The  Lord’s  Prayer: 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
Name; 

Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  Heaven; 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread 
And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors; 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil, 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 

APPLES  AND  POTATOES  NEED 
DETTER  MERCHANDISING 

VERY  time  I  go  into  a  modern  grocery  store  I 
am  reminded  of  the  vast  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  merchandising  of  food  even  with¬ 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Most  of  these  big 
stores  are  models  of  attractiveness  and  efficiency,  so 
well  organized  that  the  customers  can  quickly  find 
for  themselves  whatever  they  want. 

But  I  think  both  retailers  and  farmers  are  still 
far  behind  the  times  when  it  comes  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  apples  and  potatoes.  You  can’t  pass  through  a 
shopping  district  without  seeing  from  one  to  sev¬ 
eral  windows  made  exceptionally  attractive  by  a 
big  display  of  citrus  fruits.  I  cannot  remember  see¬ 
ing  such  a  display  of  apples.  And  when  a  customer 
does  buy  apples  from  a  store,  the  chances  are  fifty- 
fifty  that  she  will  not  get  the  quality  that  will  bring 
her  back  a  second  time. 

As  for  locally  grown  potatoes,  too  frequently  they 
are  neither  well  packaged  nor  well  handled,  nor  up 
to  a  quality  which  will  increase  consumption. 

If  I  am  wrong,  tell  me  why,  and  we  will  print 
your  letter. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

NCE  a  week  my  sidekick,  Curry  Weatherby,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  American  Agriculturist, 
gets  out  a  little  sheet  containing  news  and  other 
items  of  interest  for  the  benefit  of  our  men  in  the 
field  who  bring  you  the  services  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  This  sheet  always  includes  some  chest¬ 
nuts  that  are  supposed  to  make  the  salesmen  laugh. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  them.  See  what  they  do  to  you: 

“Pull  over,  mister,”  said  the  traffic  cop.  “I’ve  been 
follerin’  you  for  10  miles  and  you  haven’t  any  tail 
light.” 

The  motorist  stopped,  got  out  for  a  look,  and 
turned  pale  with  dismay. 

“Well,  it’s  bad,  but  not  that  bad,”  said  the  officer. 

“It’s  not  the  tail  light  that  bothers  me,”  the 
motorist  quavered,  “but  what’s  become  of  my  trailer 
and  my  family  that  was  in  it?” 

Cowhand:  “Aren’t  you  putting  your  saddle  on 
backward,  sir?” 

Dude  Rancher:  “That’s  all  you  know  about  it, 
cowboy  —  you  don’t  even  know  which  way  I'm 
going.” 


10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

1952  FOOD  PRODUCTION:  Cattle  (beef  and  dairy)  on  U.  S. 

farms  January  1  totalled  88,006,000, 
six  million  more  th,an  a  year  ago.  U.  S.  dairy  cows,  23,407,000;  a  year  ago,  23,- 
722,000.  New  York  dairy  cows,  1,411,000;  a  year  ago,  1,397,000.  In  January, 
New  York  State  milk  production  was  3%  above  last  year;  U.  S.  production 
down  1%  and  production  per  consumer  lowest  since  January  ’35.  Administrator 
Blanford  ESTIMATES  milk  prices  to  farmers  shipping  to  New  York  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Average  January  through  June,  $4.50;  year  ago  average  for  same  period, 
$4.33.  By  months,  Administrator’s  estimates  are:  February,  $5.00;  March,  $4.60; 
April,  $4.2,9;  May,  $4.03;  Jun$,  $3.99. 

U.  S.  hog  numbers  increased  2%  during  ’51.  The  trend  is  now  down.  Early 
forecast  was  a  9%  decrease  in  spring  pig  crop,  but  farmers  may  have  revised 
plans  upward. 

Growers  say  potato  acreage  will  be  up  1%. 

Turkey  production  expected  to  be  11  %  over  last  year.  Broiler  crop  may  reach 
1  billion;  last  year,  784  million. 

U.  S.  sheep  numbers  up  slightly  from  30,600,000  last  year  to  31,700,000  this 

year. 

U.  S.  poulti-ymen  had  2%  more  hens  than  on  January  1  last  year.  In  New 
York,  increase  was  6%.  January  U.  S.  egg  production  was  6%  higher  than  last 
year.  U.  S.  farmers  say  they  will  buy  10%  fewer  baby  chicks  for  layers  4than 

last  year. 

Wheat  has  wintered  satisfactorily  in  most  areas.  Dry  weather  in  a  few  sec¬ 
tions  may  cause  dust  storms. 


SUPPLIES:  Prediction  is  that  more  metals  than  originally  planned  will 

. — ■  if  be  available  for  civilian  supplies,  including  those  needed  by 

farmers.  Reason  is  that  rearmament  will  be  spread  over  a  longer  period  than 
originally  planned.  However,  we  hear  no  suggestion  from  Washington  that  cost 
could  also  be  spread  over  a  longer  period.  Congress  will  investigate  reported 
waste  in  defense  spending. 

Barbed  wire — scarce  but  probably  enough  for  essential  needs.  Aluminum — 
roofing  and  siding — scarce  but  more  expected.  Baler  ware  and  twine — probably 
enough,  but  there  may  be  local  shortages.  Farm  machinery — outlook  brighter; 
may  be  enough  or  nearly  enough.  Fertilizer — supply  high;  demand  higher.  Order 
now  if  you  haven’t  already.  Insecticides— some  pinch  in  sulphur,  lead,  and  cop¬ 
per.  You  may  be  unable  to  buy  always  just  what  you  want. 

REMINDERS :  Here  are  hints  for  dairymen  from  the  American  Feed 

Manufacturers’  Association.  Why  not  check  them  against 

your  practices? 

Follow  a  feeding  program.  1.  Feed  according  to  weight  of  cow;  2.  Feed  ac¬ 
cording  to  milk  and  test;  3.  Feed  according  to  quality  of  roughage;  4.  Feed  to 
satisfy  nutritive  requirements. 

Use  sound  management  practices.  1.  Provide  comfortably  clean  quarters;  2. 
Make  regularity  a  faithful  habit;  3.  Radiate  gentleness  at  all  times;  4.  Supply 
plenty  of  fresh  water. 

Employ  fundamentals  of  health.  1.  Before  milking,  wash  udder  with  warm 
water;  2.  Use  strip  cup  to  detect  abnormal  milk;  3.  Be  strictly  sanitary  in 
handling  milk;  4.  Remove  manure  and  waste  with  regularity. 

Increase  productive  life  of  herd.  1.  Raise  selected  heifers  for  replacements; 
2.  Breed  to  bulls  with  ability  to  transmit;  3.  Rest  and  condition  cows  prior  to 
calving;  4.  Reduce  incidence  of  disease  and  mortality. 

TOO  CLEVER:  In  Washington,  a  group  of  men  supposed  to  be  serving 

their  country  had  a  bright  idea.  Organizing  a  small  cor¬ 
poration,  they  rented  storage  buildings  from  one  government  agency,  then 
leased  the  same  space  to  another  government  agency  at  a  huge  profit.  Those 
profits  were  paid  by  your  tax  dollars  and  mine.  It  may  be  legal  hut  how  do 
you  like  it? 


(Jim  Hall  wants  to  know  your  choice  for  president.  See  page  15  for  the 
latest  report.)  - — Hugh  Cosline. 


VT  HAT  can  you  do  this  time  of  year 
when  ev’rything  seems  out  of  gear? 
Of  all  the  seasons  I  have  seen,  March 
always  is  most  in-between;  it  may  be 
warm,  it  may  be  cold,  the  weather  just 
can’t  be  foretold.  The  only  thing  you’re 
sure  about  is  that  your  chances  to  get  out 
and  do  much  field  work  are  not  great, 
there’s  not  a  thing  to  do  but  wait  until, 
like  women  always  do,  old  Mother  Nature 
struggles  through  the  throes  of  making 
up  her  mind  on  when  to  start  in  being 
kind ;  right  now,  the  poor  gal  doesn’t 
know  if  she  should  make  it  rain  or  snow. 


Of  course.  I  s’pose  I  should  be  glad, 
Mirandy  sure  cannot  be  mad  if  I  don’t 
work  in  sleet  or  rain;  and  yet  it  gives  me 
quite  a  pain  to  be  caught  up  on  rest  and 
sleep  and  still  have  dog-goned  mud  so 
deep  that  there  ain’t  many  ways  for  me 
to  stretch  my  winter  legs,  by  gee.  Oh, 
sure,  there’s  fishing  gear  to  fix,  and  I 
can  get  some  little  kicks  from  hearing 
neighbor  tell  a  yarn  or  tossing  horse¬ 
shoes  in  the  barn.  But  boredom  won’t  get 
final  cure  ’til  working  weather’s  here  for  sure  and  I  can  spend  full  time  once 
more  at  dodging  while  my  wife  gets  sore. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  TIME, 
TROUBLE  and  MONEY! 


Why  bother  with  many  different  greases  when 
one  will  do  the  job!  You  don’t  need  to  tie 
up  money  in  several  pieces  of  greasing  equip¬ 
ment,  either. 


New  Improved  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm 
Grease  was  developed  to  fill  the  demand  for 
a  general-purpose  grease  of  superior  quality 
for  all-round  farm  use. 


Here’s  what  makes  the  quality  in  this  grease: 


1<  Months  of  laboratory  work  were  put 
into  the  development  of  this  Gulf  All- 
Purpose  Farm  Grease. 


3.  Has  good  rust-preventive  qualities 
and  is  recommended  for  application  to 
external  parts  of  farm  equipment. 


2.  It  has  excellent  pumpability  in  cold 
weather.  Pumps  easily  through  all  types 
of  equipment. 


4.  Resists  heat  and  washing  action  of 
water.  Compounded  to  give  superior  re¬ 
sults  in  most  types  of  farm  service. 


“The  grease  of  many  uses” 


Suitable  for  application  through  lever-type  or  air-type  pressure  guns. 
Used  for  all  bearings  lubricated  through  pressure  fittings  or  grease 
cups. 


ASK  YOUR  GULF  MAN for  New  ,mproved  Gu,f 


All-Purpose  Farm  Grease. 
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TAKE  TIME  OUT!  THERE'S 
TROUBLE  AHEAD  WHEN  YOU 
RUN  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 
MORE  THAN  60-70  HOURS! 


LOOK  AND  LISTEN! 
NOW'S  THE  TIME  TO 
BEWARE.  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
BREAK  DOWN  UNDER 
HEAT  AND  WEAR 
AT  100  HOURS! 


JltVEEDOL 


works  longer... saves  money! 


YOU'RE  SAFE!  FOR  A  FULL  1 50  HOURS  OF  WORK  WHEN 
LONG-WEARING,  MONEY-SAVING,  VEEDOL  IS 
PROTECTING  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  .  . .  VEEDOL  .  .  . 
A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVE  S  OIL— by  living  longer  service  between  oil 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tracfer  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
.  *  .  for  Passenger  Cor*  »  .  .  Trucks  .  >  .  Tractors. 
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By  JIM  HALL 


FARMERS  SAY  OATS  PAY 


I  E’VE  all  heard  or  read  discus¬ 
sions  about  the  profit  or  lack 
j  of  profit  in  growing  oats. 
Some  men  have  gotten  out 
their  pencils  and  done  a  lot  of  figuring 
and  come  up  with  the  answer  that 
there’s  no  money  in  the  crop. 

Perhaps  it’s  another  story  like  the 
dairyman  who  kept  records  for  years, 
and  the  records  all  showed  he  wasn’t 
making  anything.  He  didn’t  know  how 
that  could  be,  because  he  was  able  to 
keep  his  family  in  good  style,  keep  the 
buildings  painted  and  in  shape  and  do 
most  of  the  things  he  wanted.  As  I  re¬ 
member  the  story,  he  finally  figured  out 
that  the  profit  must  be  in  the  manure. 

I  wonder  if  that’s  the  way  with  most 
of  the  oats  we  grow?  Even  farmers 
who  think  they  don’t  pay  go  on  grow¬ 
ing  them.  For  instance,  Fred  Trevett  of 
Springville,  New  York,  tells  me,  “If  it 
wasn’t  for  the  straw  which  I  use  for 
mulching  strawberries  and  for  bedding, 
I  would  not  grow  oats.”  Fred  grows  8 
to  12  acres  a  year,  drilling  in  300 
pounds  of  3-12-6  with  the  oats,  and 
last  year  got  45  bushels  to  the  acre 
when  they  were  threshed. 

74  Bushels  An  Acre 

The  best  yield  of  oats  I’ve  heard 
about  lately  is  the  74  bushels  to  the 
acre  that  Roy  S.  Black  of  Saegertown, 
Pennsylvania,  got  last  year.  Roy  grows 
15  or  16  acres  a  year  and  likes  to  get 
them  in  the  last  part  of  April.  One  year 
he  sowed  them  April  4  and  says,  “The 
weather  was  good  and  so  were  the 
oats.”  He  uses  Mohawk  and  likes  5-10- 
10  fertilizer  best,  although  he  has  used 
3-12-6  with  good  results.  He  applies  be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  pounds  per  acre  at 
time  of  seeding. 

“I  like  oats  in  my  rotation,”  says 
Roy,  “and  if  you  get  the  right  variety 
for  straw  it  makes  lots  of  good  bed-, 
ding,  which  is  mighty  important.” 

Generous  use  of  straw  in  the  stable 
means  that  more  of  the  liquid  is  going 
to  be  saved  for  the  land  and  more 
humus  is  returned  to  it.  As  Roy  says, 
“Lots  of  manure  means  better  crops.” 
He’s  never  tried  chemical  weed  killers 
in  his  oats.  He  believes  it  would  pay, 
but  he  can’t  help  wondering  what  effect 
it  would  have  on  his  clover  catch.  Roy 
and  others  who  have  been  wondering 
about  weed  killers  on  seedings  will  get 
some  very  useful  information  about 
that  in  the  article  on  page  22  of  this 
issue. 


less  competition  from  the  grass  seed¬ 
ing.” 

The  Smiths  usually  plant  from  12  to 
20  acres  of  oats,  and  last  year  at  least 
part  of  the  yield  ran  70  bushels.  They 
use  Clinton  or  Mohawk  and  add  from 
300  to  600  pounds  of  20%  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre  when  sowing.  Straw  is 
mighty  important  on  their  320-acre 
place,  where  they  keep  35  milkers  and 
have  45  head  of  young  stock  and  Here- 
fords. 

Likes  Oats  3  Ways 

“We  think  oats  pays  us  well  for 
three  reasons,”  says  Floyd  D.  Sholtz  of 
Oneida,  New  York.  “First;  we  grind 
the  30  to  35  acres  we  raise  each  year 
with  corn  on  the  cob  (which  we  also 
raise)  and  mix  it  with  oil  meal  and 
bran  to  make  a  very  good  16%  dairy 
feed.  This  reduces  by  a  good  deal  the 
cost  of  producing  milk. 

“Second,  we  find  oats  a  good  nurse 
crop  for  our  seedings  of  either  alfalfa- 
brome  mixtures  for  hay  or  ladino- 
orchard  grass  for  pasture. 

“Third,  we  need  it  for  straw.” 

With  54  milkers  and  32  head  of 
young  stock,  that  straw  is  really 
needed.  Floyd  doesn’t  believe  fall  plow¬ 
ing  is  a  good  idea  on  his  sandy  loam 
soil,  but  he  does  believe  in  plenty  of 
fertilizer.  At  planting  time  he  applies 
300  pounds  per  acre  of  5-10-10  on 
Mohawk  and  Clinton;  and  500  pounds 
per  acre  of  18%  superphosphate  on 
Advance  and  other  varieties.  His  yield 
last  year  was  45  bushels  on  part  of 
his  acreage,  and  50  on  the  balance. 

Oats  In  the  Silo 

Ralph  S.  Runnals  of  Middletown, 
New  York,  also  has  several  reasons  for 
saying  that  oats  is  a  paying  crop.  He 
says  it  makes  a  good  cover  crop,  the 
grain  makes  a  good  feed  for  young 
stock  and  horses,  and  “I  have  fed  the 
straw  to  both  the  milk  cows  and  young 
stock  and  have  noticed  no  change  in 
milk  production.”  His  latest  reason  for 
liking  oats  lies  in  the  good  results  he’s 
had  the  past  two  years  putting  it  all 
in  the  silo.  He  says,  “I  feel  that  oats 
are  a  better  crop  for  me  to  raise  than 
wheat  or  rye.” 

Ralph  doesn’t  fertilize  his  oats 
(which  he  sows  in  March  down  in 
Orange  County)  but  the  fields  are 
limed  before  plowing  for  corn  and  the 
corn  gets  a  heavy  application  of  ma¬ 
nure.  As  his  oats  go  in  the  silo,  he 
couldn’t  give  me  yield  figures. 


Weed  Killers  in  Oats 

W.  Guy  Smith  and  Son  at  Ballston 
Spa,  New  York,  have  had  excellent  re¬ 
sults  with  chemical  sprays.  Here’s 
what  they  say  about  them:  “We  use 
mostly  grass  for  silage,  so  we  ripen 
our  corn  for  picking.  Due  to  this  our 
oats  ground  is  v^ell  seeded  to  weeds. 
It  got  to  the  point  where  we  were 
growing  about  as  many  weeds  as  oats. 
In  combining  such  a  crop,  the  moisture 
from  the  weeds  would  cause  some  oats 
to  carry  over  the  shakers  with  the 
straw,;  and  sometimes  we  would  have 
so  many  green  weed  seeds  in  tire  oats 
we  couldn’t  keep  what  wc  got  in  the 
bag. 

“Now  we  have  a.  weed  sprayer  and 
use  2,4-D  on  the  corn  and  M.C.P.  on 
oats  with  seeding.  By  this  process  we 
feel  we  are  helping  our  com  yield  and 
at  least  doubling  our  yield  of  good 
clean  oats.  Spraying  also  removes  use- 


S.  Gifford  Bowerman  of  Canajo- 
harie,  New  York,  sows  Advance  oats— 
20  to  25  acres  of  them  a  year  —  and 
says  the  crop  pays,  but  most  of  the 
men  I  got  information  from  seem  to 
like  Clinton  oats.  John  Castrogiona  of 
Montrose,  Penna.,  and  S.  B.  Wilcox 
and  Sons  of  Fulton,  New  York,  got  50 
bushels  of  Clinton  to  the  acre  last 
year,  and  Clare  Case  and  Son  of  Can¬ 
andaigua,  New  York,  got  a  60-bushel 
average  from  25  acres  of  it.  Clare  and 
his  boy  used  250  pounds  of  4-12-4  fer¬ 
tilizer  while  drilling.  The  Wilcoxes  and 
John  Castrogiona  used  300  pounds  of 
5-10-10.  The  Cases  say,  “Wc  realize 
more  from  oats  by  feeding  them  to  th<‘ 
rows  than  we  could  by  raising  row 
crops  and  selling  them.” 

(P.S.— -I’m  still  lacking  an  answer  to 
the  question  I  asked  back  along:  “Do 
male  pig  tails  curl  to  the  right  and 
females’  to  the  left?”) 
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Ford  Trucks  for'52 


-  NOW!  FIVC  GREAT 
FORD  TRUCK  [NGINFS! 


HOW  SHORT-STROKE  DESIGN  CUTS  FRICTION  LOSS 
IN  NEW  ULTRA-MODERN  145-H.P.  FORD  V-8 

This  new  Low-Friction  engine  (above)  develops  more 
power  per  cubic  inch  than  any  other  gasoline-powered 
truck  engine  built  by  major  truck  producers!  One 
reason  why  is  a  20%  shorter  piston  stroke.  Other 
friction-reducing  features:  Super-Fitted  Autothermic 
Pistons  keep  piston  fit  despite  temperature  changes; 
Precision-Molded  Alloy  Crankshaft  cuts  friction  and 
wear  at  journals;  and  Full-Flow  Oil  Filter  that  filters 
every  drop  of  engine  oil  every  time  around. 


•  New  101-h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six 

•  Famous  106-h.p.  V-8 

•  Famous  112-h.p.  BIG  SIX 

•  New  145-h.p.  Cargo  King  V-8 

•  New  155-h.p.  Cargo  King  V-8 


•  Ford  engineering  has  pioneered  many  money- saving  benefits 
in  the  farm  field!  V-8  power  and  V-8  economy;  last-longer  con¬ 
struction;  Power  Pilot  economy  demonstrated  in  the  Ford  Truck 
Economy  Run.  Now,  for  ’52,  it  gives  you  new  Low-Friction 
engines  which  develop  more  power  and  deliver  more  of  the 
power  they  develop.  They  liberate  “captive”  power  by  reducing 
friction.  Economy  tests  show  gas  savings  up  to  14%.  Get  the 
facts  from  your  Ford  Dealer  today! 


feature  THREE  NEW  ULTRA-MODERN 


ENGINES  developed  for 


low  cost  Farm  Hauling! 


EXCLUSIVE  ECONOMY  DATA!  See  how  little  it  costs  to  run  Ford  Trucks  like 
the  F-5  (above)  in  farm  work.  Final  Results  on  the  nationwide  50-million-mile 
Economy  Run  are  now  available  at  your  Ford  Dealer’s. 


Availability  of  equipment,  accessories  and  trim  a§ 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  material  supply  conditions . 


New  high-compression, 


FREE  —  Mai!  coupon  today! 


Ford  Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
3304  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


LOW-FRICTION,  overhead- 

valve  engine  design 
saves  up  to  14%  on  gas! 


Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’52  and 
the  five  great  Ford  Truck  Engines! 

Full  Line  □  Heavy-Duty  Models  □ 

Light  Models  □  Extra  Heavy-Duty  Models  □ 

Name _ _ _ 

(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY)  '  ~ 

Address  _ _ 


City - -  „  - - - State _ _ _ _ 

Check  here  if  student  Q 
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ADREOMYCIN 

Crystalline  OINTMENT 

This  is  the  two-way  method  more  and  more  successful  dairy  farmers 
are  using  to  avoid  the  costly  damage  of  mastitis : 

•  First  —  At  the  earliest  sign  of  mastitis,  a  tube  of  Aureomycin 
Crystalline  Ointment  Lederle  is  infused  into  an  infected  quarter. 
This  provides  fast-acting,  effective  treatment— and  usually  quickly 
restores  salable  milk  production. 

•  Second  —  When  cuts  and  wounds  appear  on  teats  or  udder,  local 
application  and  infusion  of  this  same  versatile  antibiotic  helps  to 
prevent  extension  of  infection. 

Aureomycin  Ointment  remains  active  in  the  udder  for  about 
48  hours.  It  is  a  more  broadly  effective  antibiotic  than  penicillin;  is 
relatively  nonirritating  and  nontoxic.  It  is  available  in  a  convenient, 
easy-to-use  infusion-tip  tube. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infusion,  the 
injectable  form  of  Sulmet*  Sulfamethazine**  should  be  used.  Sub¬ 
sequent  treatment  may  be  conducted  with  Sulmet  Oblets*. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous**  may  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septicemia  as  a  highly  effective 
agent  against  most  bacteria. 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Oint¬ 
ment  for  Udder  Infusion,  as  well  as  best  management  practices  and 
disease-control  procedures  for  avoidance  of  reinfection,  consult  your 
veterinarian. 

Send  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  **By,  or  on  the  advice  of,  a  veterinarian. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Ploza  amoicmi  G/iimuniJ conrAnr  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Lederle  folder  on  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT. 


Name 

County 

State 

My  Dealer’s  Name  Is 

Town _ 

Sx/k&Uettced - 

AT  TWENTY-ONE 


T 


at  it, 
years, 


WENTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD  Ker- 
mit  Marquis  of  Freeville,  N.Y., 
has  a  good  start  in  farming 
and  likes  it.  One  way  you  look 
he’s  been  farming  for  twelve 
because  he  joined  a  4-H  Club 
when  he  was  nine  and  bought  his  first 
calf  in  1942. 

Then  in  the  fall  of  ’46  he  entered 
Dryden  High  School  and  chose  dairy¬ 
ing  for  a  home  project.  In  January, 
1947,  his  first  cow  freshened.  He 
weighed  the  milk  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  feed  cost  was  subtracted 
and  his  dad  paid  him  his  share  of  the 
milk  check.  At  that  time  he  also  own¬ 
ed  a  purebred  two-year-old  Holstein 
and  three  heifer  calves. 

In  September  of  1948  an  event  oc¬ 
curred  which  affected  Her¬ 
mit’s  immediate  plans  and 
perhaps  his  life  work. 

His  dad  fell  from  a  silo 
he  was  helping  to  erect  on 
another  son’s  farm  and 
broke  his  ankle.  He  did 
little  work  for  a  year  and 
there  are  many  jobs  he 
still  cannot  handle. 

That  of  course  threw 
unusual  responsibility  on 
Kermit.  He  stayed  home 
from  school  for  six  weeks 
to  finish  harvesting  the 
crops,  meanwhile  looking 
after  the  herd  morning 
and  night,  and  in  the 
spring  he  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  spend  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  time  in 
school  so  he  could  get  in 
the  crops. 

To  make  a  long  story 
short,  let’s  look  at  the  in¬ 
ventory  Kermit  has  accu¬ 
mulated.  First  he  owns 
nine  milking  cows,  two 
bred  heifers,  six  yearlings 
and  two  calves.  His  Dad 
owns  19  milkers,  one  bred 
heifer,  six  yearlings  and  5 
calves,  making  a  total  business  that 
takes  the  full  time  of  two  men  plus 
some  hired  help. 

Kermit  has  title  to  50  acres  of  land 
just  across  the  road  with  an  option  to 
buy  the  house  when  it’s  for  sale.  In  ad¬ 
dition  he  owns  a  tractor,  is  well  equip¬ 
ped  with  tools,  including  a  baler,  a  car, 
and  a  milker. 

True  enough,  the  inventory  is  not 
entirely  free  of  debt,  but  that  debt  is 
well  under  half  the  value,  and  Kermit 
has  established  a  firm  line  of  credit 
when  he  needs  it. 

Now  let’s  talk  about  the  farm. 

Total  acreage  owned  and  rented  is 
180,  with  about  95  tillable.  In  1948,  an 
18  x  60  addition  was  put  on  the  barn 
and  equipped  with  forced  draft  venti¬ 
lation. 

The  milk  from  Kermit’s  cows  is  now 
sold  in  his  name.  He  pays  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  lime  and 
feed.  About  half  of  grain  fed  is  raised 
on  the  farm,  and  one-third  high  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  is  bought  to  make  a 
16  per  cent  ration.  This  is  fed  at  the 
rate  of  from  1  pound  of  feed  to  4  to  6 
of  milk. 

The  roughage  is  better,  too.  As  Ker¬ 
mit  says,  “We  used  to  finish  haying 
about  the  first  of  August;  now  it’s  at 
least  two  weeks  earlier.  Also,  we  have 
cleared  about  18  acres  of  thornapples 
and  will  plow,  fertilize  and  seed  it  for 
pasture.” 

About  twenty  acres  of  corn  are 
grown,  some  for  silage,  some  for  grain. 
Also  fifteen  acres  of  oats,  fifteen  acres 
of  wheat,  and  a  few  aci'es  of  beans. 

“Super”  is  added  to  the  manure 
spread  on  the  meadows,  and  a  ton  of 


lime  per  acre  is  used  at  seeding  time. 
About  250  pounds  per  acre  of  a  6-12-6 
commercial  fertilizer  is  used  on  corn, 
oats  and  beans. 

Milk  production,  of  course,  is  of 
prime  importance  on  a  dairy  farm  and, 
while  Kermit  is  by  no  means  satisfied, 
production  is  headed  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  This  year’s  average  is  estimated 
at  10,000  pounds  of  milk  and  330 
pounds  of  fat. 

Already  Kermit  is  accepting  com¬ 
munity  responsibilities.  He  is  president 
of  the  County  Fair  Junior  Board,  Stew¬ 
ard  of  the  local  Grange,  and  he  can¬ 
vassed  his  neighborhood  for  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  members. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  judge 
fairly  the  exact  part  that  FFA  and 


Kermit  and  one  of  his  older  purebred 
Holsteins. 

4-H  have  had  in  developing  the  farm 
business.  However,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  helped  Ker¬ 
mit,  just  as  they  are  helping  thousands 
of  young  men  in  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SUPREME  COURT 
OUTLAWS  DAIRY  CO-OP 
PAYMENTS 

BY  a  4  to  3  decision  the  United  States 
Supreme  Cout-t  has  ruled  that  pay¬ 
ments  to  cooperative  associations  of 
dairymen  from  milk  pools  are  illegal. 
For  years,  under  milk  marketing  or¬ 
ders,  milk  producers’  cooperatives  — 
both  in  Boston  and  in  Metropolitan 
New  York — received  “cooperative  pay¬ 
ments”  from  the  milk  pools  (before  the 
price  to  dairymen  was  computed)  for 
services  rendered  to  the  entire  industry. 

The  amounts  of  these  payments 
varied  from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to 
4  cents  per  cwt.  of  milk  handled,  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  the  cooperative 
was  a  bargaining  cooperative  or  an  op¬ 
erating  co-op;  that  is,  one  that  actually 
owned  milk  plants. 

It  was  ruled  by  the  court  that  the 
law  under  which  these  milk  marketing 
agreements  and  others  were  set  up 
does  not  give  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  the  authority  to  order  such 
payments  to  cooperatives  in  the  Boston 
area.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  result  of  tlm 
decision,  similar  payments  to  dairy  - 
men’s  cooperatives  in  the  Metropolitan 
area  will  be  stopped. 


Dairy  Farmers: 


Just  for  Buying  and  Trying  CAF-STAR  and  Dots 


gained  ll2  lbs, 

n  3  months . 


edl03lbs.£ 

months... 


ACCEPT  OUR  OFFER  TODAY 

f0  Go  to  your  feed  dealer  today,  while  offer  holds.  Buy  both  CAF- 
STAR  (either  size)  and  DOTS.  Get  a  bill  of  sale  from  your  dealer. 

2»  Start  feeding  these  fine  formula  feeds  to  your  calves.  See  if  you 
don’t  notice  how  they  are  beginning  to  thrive  in  just  1  week. 

3.  Write  us  a  letter  of  25  words  or  more,  telling  us.  how  you  like 
CAF-STAR  and  DOTS.  Be  sure  to  enclose  the  bill  of  sale  from 
your  dealer.  Mail,  with  your  name  and  address,  to  Dawnwood 
Farms,  Dept.  AAD1,  Amenia,  New  York. 

4#  We’ll  promptly  send  you  a  crisp  new  $1  bill.  We  actually  pay  you 
to  discover  these  remarkable  feeds,  because  we’re  sure  you’ll  pre¬ 
fer  them  to  all  other  brands.  HURRY.  Act  fast,  before  offer  expires. 

♦NOTE:  If  you  buy  only  one— either  CAF-STAR  or  DOTS— the  above  offer  applies, 
except  that  we  will  send  you  5CH*. 

OFFER  EXPIRES  APRIL  15,  1952.  LIMIT -1  OFFER  PER  FARM 


*or  50*  for  trying  either  one 


NOW  CONTAINS  AUREOMYCIN,  THE  IDEAL  FOLLOW-UP  DRY 

ANTIBIOTIC  FEED  SUPPLEMENT  FEED  IN  PELLET  FORM 


We  Make  this  Sensational  Introductory  Offer 
because  Wefre  So  Sure  Youyll  Prefer 
These  Fine  Formula  Feeds  to  Any  Other  Brands ! 


Actions  speak  louder  than  words! 
So  we’re  paying  out  our  own 
money  in  this  amazing  offer  where 
you  ivin  two  ways.  You  get  a  crisp 
new  $1  bill . . .  and  you  discover 
CAF-STAR  and  DOTS,  the  supe¬ 
rior  formula  feeds  we  make  here  at 
Dawnwood  Farms. 

We  are  farmers  who  take  pride 
in  the  calves  we  raise  here  on  our 
farms.  We  want  them  to  look 
thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats, 
deep  bodies. 

The  factory-made  feeds  we  tried 
did  not  come  up  to  our  exacting 
standards— and  so  we  created  CAF- 
STAR. 

Here’s  why  we  believe  CAF- 
STAR  is  the  perfect  milk  replace¬ 
ment  calf  starter.  When  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers.  Candy  and  Sandy, 
were  born,  we  made  the  famous 
feed  test  which  proved  CAF-STAR 


helps  develop  bigger  animals  with 
better  bone  growth— and  at  a  big 
saving  over  milk. 

We  developed  DOTS  in  pellet 
form,  as  a  follow-up  dry  feed  for 
calves  when  being  weaned  from 
the  liquid  CAF-STAR  feeding. 
DOTS  help  prevent  the  setback 
that  may  occur  at  weaning . . .  stim¬ 
ulate  rumination  at  an  early  age  so 
the  digestive  organs  develop  sooner 
.  .  .  and  encourage  exceptional  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  mammary  system. 

We  sincerely  recommend  CAF- 
STAR  and  DOTS  to  help  your 
calves  grow  into  bigger,  sturdier 
animals  with  capacity  for  big  pro¬ 
duction. 

So  don’t  miss  this  remarkable  op¬ 
portunity.  It’s  like  finding  money! 
Read  details  of  our  offer  in  panel 
at  left... ACT  FAST. 


Candy  and  Sandy  both  calved  under  2  years  with  fine  heifer  calves.  Typical  of  the  fine  animals  raised  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  these  beautiful  yearlings 

They  made  over  400  lbs.  of  fat  for  their  first  lactation.  were  fed  CAF-STAR  and  DOTS. 
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hydraulic-angled 

DISC  HARROW 


makes  deep,  level  rootbeds 


Here’s  a  hefty  disc  harrow  that  levels 


as  it  pulverizes  .  .  .  makes  deep,  smooth  rootbeds  for  your  crops. 

Each  gang  works  at  the  proper  depth  —  independent  of  the 
others  —  through  flexible  connections.  Better  work  is  assured  in 
uneven  soils.  Cuts  stalks  better  because  it  has  more  weight  per 
disc  blade. 

Notice  how  this  disc  turns  .  .  .  safely!  The  ingenious  "criss¬ 
cross”  linkage  leads  each  gang  just  right  to  disc  out  the  ends  .  . . 
levelly,  and  without  crowding  the  gangs  or  gouging  the  soil. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  demonstrate  this  easier, 
better  kind  of  discing. 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Solves 

Water  System 
Problems 


3e  sure  to  get  this  book  that  shows  how  Jacuzzi  SEND 

Speedi-Prime  Water  Systems  can  be  used  efli- 

•iently  with  deep  or  shallow  wells.  Learn  why  §§§§  COUPON 

ipeedi-Prime  is  quiet,  easy  to  install  and  TODAY 

ervice,  self-priming,  economical  and  depend- 
ible.  Available  as  vertical  or  horizontal  type 
jump.  See  your  Jacuzzi  dealer  or  send  coupon. 

JACUZZI  BROS.,  Inc.,  36  Collier  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  AA-3 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system 

□  Extra  deep  well  system 

□  Deep  well  turbine  £1131 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


FREE  BOOK  SAVES 
YOU  MONEY 


-  —  ■  i  .1—  — - ■  —  -  <■ 
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MAILBAG 


FIREPROOF 

RECENTLY  saw  a  small  safe  adver¬ 
tised  at  a  price  that  I  think  I  could 
pay.  I  am  told  this  safe  has  been  test¬ 
ed  at  a  temperature  of  1700'  degrees 
for  an  hour.  Do  you  think  that  would 
protect  papers  if  an  ordinary  frame 
farm  house  should  burn  to  the  ground  ? 
Editor’s  Note:  It  would  be  my  opinion 
that  such  a  safe  •  would  protect  farm 
papers.  It  doesn’t  take  a  wood  house 
long  to  burn  and,  anyway,  the  big  pro¬ 
tection  is  in  the  fact  that  paper  burns 
very  slowly  and  that  it  must  have  air. 
Probably  you  have  seen  an  example  of 
this  in  the  form  of  a  catalog  which  has 
been  in  a  bonfire  and  is  charred  around 
the  edges,  hut  which  is  perfectly  whole 
and  readable  inside. 

If  any  reader  has  had  experience 
along  this  line,  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  it. 

—  A.A.  — - 

GREW  IJI»  READING  A.A. 

“We  have  subscribed  to  your  paper 
since  we  ^started  out  on  our  own  six¬ 
teen  years  ago.  Before  that,  our  par¬ 
ents  took  it  for  many  years.  We  grew 
up  reading  the  Agriculturist  and 
knowing  your  endorsement  was  the 
best  advertisement  for  any  product.” 
- — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.,  New  York. 

—  A.A.  — 

NEUTRALIZING  SKUNK 
SMELL 

THINK  a  lot  of  your  readers  would 
appreciate  the  following  remedy  in 
case  some  of  their  pets  (especially 
pets  kept  in  the  house)  should  come  in 
contact  with  a  skunk.  I  have  used  this 
remedy  on  my  dog  several  times  and  it 
has  always  worked. 

After  your  pet  has  come  in  contact 
with  a  skunk,  take  it  into  the  garage, 
shed  or  cellar.  Open  a  can  of  tomato 
juice  (be  sure  it  is  juice),  take  a  cloth, 
wet  it  good  with  the  juice,  wipe  your 


pet  where  the  skunk  has  sprayed  it, 
and  it  will  take  the  odor  right  out  of 
his  fur.  You  can  tell  where  he  has 
been  sprayed  as  you  can  see  the  oil  on 
his  fur. 

You  can  then  take  your  pet  right 
into  the  house  and  he  will  not  smell  at 
all. — Mrs.  Roy  McLay,  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  Island. 

—  A.A.  — 

WANTS  RIGGER  FARM 

E  BEGAN  farming  six  years  ago. 
borrowing  the  down  payment  on 
20  cows  and  renting  a  farm  with  equip¬ 
ment.  Now  we  own  all  our  own  stock 
and  tools  and  have  a  substantial  equity 
in  an  80-acre  side  hill  farm. 

We  need  a  larger  farm  and  want 
tc  buy  a  money-making  farm  located 
anywhere  in  New  York  except  Long- 
Island.  We  are  thinking  of  a  good  50- 
cow  farm  with  drive-through  barn  and 
buildings  in  good  condition.  Of  course 
we  would  prefer  it  level  and  free  from 
stone. 

We  would  be  able  to  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment,  but  would  par¬ 
ticularly  like  to  contact  a  farmer  who 
is  thinking  of  retiring  and  who  would 
like  to  see  his  place  taken  over  by  an 
enterprising  young  man  in  preference 
to  a  large  cash  payment. 

My  husband  and  I  were  raised  on 
New  York  State  farms.  He  has  a  B.S. 
in  agriculture  from  Cornell,  majoring 
in  Extension  and  Animal  Husbandry. 
We  thought  you  might  know  of  a  place 
that  would  be  suitable  for  us.  —  Mrs. 
Walt  Forshee,  R.D.  Franklin.  N.  Y. 

—  A.A.  — 

I  have  a  book  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  IX- 
1849,  published  by  Weed,  Parsons  & 
Company,  Albany,  in  fair  condition, 
and  I  wonder  if  any  reader  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  would  be  interested 
in  purchasing  such  a  book. 

— Albert  Bailey,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.  Y. 


See  Alaska  With  Us  ! 


IrN  THE  shelter  of  towering  moun¬ 
tains,  snow-crowned  in  winter,  lies 
Juneau,  capital  of  Alaska.  While  our 
cruise  ship  is  in  port  here  August  14, 
we’ll  visit  the  city  and  the  magnificent 
Mendenhall  Glacier — just  one  of  many 
fascinating  experiences  of  our  Alaska 
Tour,  August  3-27.  If  you  want  to  take 
a  wonderful  trip  with  fine,  friendly 
folks,  this  is  it. 

The  “all-expense”  ticket  includes 
everything — even  tips,  and  you’ll  have 


no  travel  worries,  for  Verne  BeDell  will 
be  on  hand  to  look  after  everything. 
Glamorous  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
mighty  Mt.  Rainier,  Seattle,  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  and  Glacier  National  Park- 
all  these  celebrated  places  in  addition 
to  an  unforgettable  10-day  cruise  to 
the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun!  Our 
printed  itinerary  is  ready,  so  write  for 
it  today  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-T,  Savings 
Bank  Building.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Look  Whaf  Chevrolet’s  Done  to  Win  Your  Approval! 


Smart  new  grille  and  fender  treatment  make  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  sturdy,  long-lasting  Body  by  Fisher  more 
handsome  than  ever.  Car  colors  are  new  and  Brighter, 
with  26  solid  colors  and  two-tones  to  choose  from 
in  11  models. 

And  for  ’52,  color  is  brought  inside  the  car  to 
offer  you  color-matched  interiors  in  all  De  Luxe 
models. 'It’s  more  like  stepping  into  a  pleasant  living 
room,  bright  and  attractive. 

When  you  start  the  engine,  you’ll  notice  how 
Chevrolet’s  new  Centerpoise  Power  “screens  out” 


engine  vibration  .  .  .  smooths  out  performance.  The 
engine  rides  flexibly  mounted  and  cushioned  in 
rubber  —  you’d  hardly  know  it’s  in  the  car! 

And  the  ride  is  smoother,  too,  with  new  Quick- 
Reflex  shock  absorber  action  that  makes  a  day’s 
drive  more  restful  and  comfortable. 

Smarter  looking,  smoother  running,  softer  riding 
.  .  .  and  still  the  lowest-priced  line  in  its  field!  See 
this  big  and  beautiful  new  Chevrolet  at  your  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer’s  soon.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan, 


Interiors  are  brighter ,  more  colorful 

Chevrolet  Royal-Tone  Styling  brings 
color  inside  the  car.  Interiors  in  two- 
tone  blues,  greens  or  grays  are  offered  in 
De  Luxe  sedans  and  sport  coupes  to 
harmonize  with  a  wide  selection  of  bright 
new  exterior  colors. 


A  new  sensation  in  smooth  performance 
is  yours  with  Chevrolet  Centerpoise 
Power.  Engine  vibrations  and  power 
impulses  are  “screened  out”  .  .  .  isolated 
from  driver  and  passengers.  Engine 
rides  mounted,  cushioned  in  rubber. 


Ride  is  softer ,  more  restful 


New  Quick-Reflex  shock  absorber  action 
permits  a  softer,  smoother  Knee-Action 
ride.  Spring  control  is  instant  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  wheel  bounce  is  minimized. 
With  Chevrolet’s  solid  weight,  you  travel 
in  relaxed  comfort. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CAR! 


~fAe  Gfify  ftoA  QtiS  PRICED  SO  LOW ! 
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All-Steel  Quonset  Buildings  Save  Time 


and  Labor . . .  Increase  Cash  Value  of  Product 


You  can  sell  your  crop  when  you  want  to — hold  for  the  best  markets 
— when  you  store  it  in  a  permanent  durable  Quonset. 

For  ear  corn  or  for  small  grain  storage,  Quonsets  are  unrivalled  .  .  . 
save  on  handling  drudgery  as  mechanized  harvesting  equipment 
saves  in  the  field. 

Now  .  .  .  Quonset  buildings  can  increase  the  cash  value  of  your 
crop.  Building  loans  are  easily  obtained.  Your  Quonset  dealer  can 
show  you  the  dollars-and-cents  benefits  that  make  the  Quonset  line 
"America’s  Farm  Building  Favorite.”  See  him  or  mail  the  coupon. 


THESE  FARMERS  TELL  HOW  QUONSETS  PAY  THEIR  WAY 


"My  Quonset  corn  drying  and 
storage  building  has  paid  jor 
itself  in  three  years’  owner¬ 
ship.” — Arlo  Haymond,  of  Min- 
bum,  Iowa. 


"My  Quonsets  have  earned  about 
half  their  cost  in  the  past  two 
years.” — Arnold  Ernst,  of  Wol- 
verton,  Minn. 


CUT  REPAIR  COSTS  ON  FARM  MACHINERYI 


It’s  good  business  to  protect  valuable 
farm  implements.  A  recent  Kansas  survey 
shows  you  can  save  up  to  40%  on  repairs. 

A  QUONSET  GIVES  YOU  PROTECTION  PLUS ! 


NAME_ 


ROUTE  AND  POST  OFFICE. 


I’m  interested  in  the  advantages 
of  Quonsets  for _ 

type  of  farming.  Send  me  details.  COUNTY  AND  STATE. 


(Please  Print) 

- GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


PRODUCER 

or 


NATIONAL  STEEL  uJL) CORPORATION 


HIGH  TfMSHS 

*?m 


Stanten&  — How 

Fertilizer  Ailed  s  Earthworms 


THE  Maryland  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club 
Contest  showed  that  growers  who 
used  a  starter  solution  when  plants 
were  set  out  grew  almost  two  tons  per 
acre  more  tomatoes  than  those  who 
did  not. 

The  use  of  starter  solutions  in  trans¬ 
planting  was  developed  at  the  Geneva, 
New  York,  Experiment  Station.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  watering  the  newly-set  plants 
with  a  solution  containing  readily  sol¬ 
uble  fertilizing  nutrients.  Excellent  re¬ 
sults  vyere  secured  at  Geneva  when  20 
ounces  of  Ammo-Phos  and  10  ounces 
of  nitrate  of  potash  were  dissolved  in 
50  gallons  of  water.  A  pint  was  used 
to  each  plant. 

In  Pennsylvania  they  used  one-half 
pint  to  each  plant  of  the  solution 
whereby  2.7  pounds  of  Ammo-Phos  plus 
1.3  pounds  of  potassium  nitrate  were 
added  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

In  the  home  garden  where  a  special 
mixture  is  too  much  bother,  you  will 
find  it  helpful  to  use  a  starter  solution 
made  with  about  1  pound  of  5-10-5 
fertilizer  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
plant  food  in  this  fertilizer  is  not  as 
soluble  as  those  mentioned  above,  but 
it  will  give  the  plants  a  boost. 

—  A. A.  » 

FERTILIZER/  AND 
EARTHWORMS 

Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  American  Plant  Food 
Council,  pointed  with  scientific  scorn 
to  contentions  that  chemical  fertilizers 
are  destroying  worm  population  of 
soils.  Fertilizers  feed  the  earthworms, 
he  said,  citing  New  Jersey  results. 

A  plot  of  limed  land  planted  to  les- 
pedeza  sericea  was  treated  with  1,000 
pounds  of  0-12-12  fertilizer  per  acre  at 
seeding  time  and  500  pounds  per  acre 
of  the  same  fertilizer  every  year  for 
the  next  five  years.  The  number  of 
earthworms  in  the  top  six  inches  of  the 
soil  was  1,200,000  per  acrey  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  90,000  in  the  second  six  inches 
and  30,000  more  in  the  third  six  inches. 
Earthworms  are  no  more  sensitive  to 
fertilizer  than  are  the  root  hairs  of 
plants.  If  temporarily  disturbed  by  an 
overdose,  a  worm  can  move  but  a  root 
hair  cannot. 

In  general,  the  heavier  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer,  within  limits,  the 
greater  the  growth  of  crops  and  the 
larger  the  amount  of  crop  residues 
that  are  left  behind  in  the  soil.  These 
provide  the  food  for  earthworms. 

J  — a. a  — 

ADEQUATE  PASTURE 
FOR  REEF  CATTLE 

.  The  important  point  is  not  how  much 
ot  how  good  your  pasture  is  in  May  and 
June  but  instead  having  sufficient  pas¬ 
ture  throughout  the  grazing  season. 
Rotation  grazing  and  the  use  of  after- 
math  are  important  practices  in  the 
beef  grazing  program.  If  the  pasture 
gets  short  and  pasture  is  not  available, 
feed  hay  or  silage.  The  silo  can  be 
refilled  with  corn  ensilage  in  the  fall. 

If  you  are  grazing  steers  that  are  to 
be  marketed  in  the  fall  on  pasture,  be 
sure  grain  feeding  begins  before  the 
grass  gets  short.— M.  D.  Lacy 

—  A. A.  — 

GRASS  MAKES  MILK 

Writing  in  the  “Fertilizer  Review” 
about  a  year  ago,  Malcolm  McVicker 
gives  some  startling  figures  relative  to 
the  value  of  pasture  grass.  He  points 
out  that  an  average  cow  can  eat  about 
150  pounds  of  green  grass  containing 
from  30  to  35  pounds  of  dry  matter  in 
a  day.  On  a  yearly  basis,  a  mature  cow 
eats  the  equivalent  of  about  2  tons  of 
dried  pasture  grasses,  which  will  pro¬ 


duce  about  5,000  pounds  of  4%  milk. 
This  is  a  little  more  than  a  pound  of 
milk  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter  in 
the  pasture  grabs. 

Figures  collected  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  16  states 
showed  that  100  pounds  of  digestible 
nutrients  cost  64  cents  in  pasture,  83 
cents  in  alfalfa  hay,  $1.38  in  corn,  and 
$2.02  in  oats. 

The  number  one  requirement  for  bet¬ 
ter  pasture  and  meadows  is  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  More  and  more  dairy¬ 
men  are  ignoring  the  first  cash  cost  of 
the  fertilizer  and  figuring  the  amount 
they  can  afford  to  use  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  grain  which  the  pasture  re¬ 
places. 

—  A. a.  — 

LADING  MAKES  GOOD 
POULTRY  PASTURE 

Ladino  clover  has  the  capacity  to 
produce  higher  yields  of  good  poultry 
pasture  for  a  longer  period  of  years 
than  any  other  pasture  plant  now 
grown  in  Maryland.  In  order  to  make 
this  production,  the  stands  must  be 
carefully  fertilized  and  managed.  La¬ 
dino  clover  hay  when  free  from  mold 
is  perhaps  superior  to  alfalfa  for  win¬ 
ter  feeding  of  poultry.  Recommended 
treatment  at  seeding  is  to  lime  to  pH 
6.5  and  apply  500  lbs.  of  2-12-12  fertb 
lizer  per  acre.  Thereafter,  topdress 
annually  with  500  lbs.  per  acre  of 
0-12-12  fertilizer. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Dwarf  fruit  trees  do  well  in  a  clipped 
lawn  or  a  cultivated  soil.  They  will  not 
stand  the  competition  of  rank  growing' 
vegetation,  however,  and  mulching 
around  the  trees  with  hay,  straw,  or 
similar  materials  gives  good  results. 


Gerald  M.  Reynolds  of  Corfu,  N.  Y.  (right), 
national  vice-president  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  learns  about  chemi¬ 
cals  which  help  more  pasture  plants  to 
come  up  from  the  same  amount  of  seed. 
His  instructor  is  Dr.  H.  F  Dietz,  director  of 
agricultural-biological  research  for  the 
DuPont  Company.  The  "classroom"  is  an 
experimental  greenhouse  which  Gerald 
and  other  National  FFA  officers  visited  in 
mid-February  on  their  annual  tour  of  'n‘ 
dustries, 

A.  member  ©f  the  Dairymen's  lesgw'- 
and  Farm  Bureau,  Gerald  and  his  brethei 
new  @wn  60  ef  the  210  acres  in  the  heme 
farm  of  his  father,  Edward  P.  Reynolds,  i« 
Genesee  County.  Gerald's  main  interest 
is  dairying  and  he  has  built  a  herd  of 
20  milk  cows  and  18  Holstein  heifers. 


Bigger  crops — better  quality  forage — greater  returns  from  pas- 

> 

tures — and  at  the  same  time  less  work.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
many  farmers  now  consider  a  weed  sprayer  as  essential  as  a  cultivator. 


Here’s  What  Makes  the  Yellow 
Devil  Low-Pressure  Sprayer 

SIMPLE  TO  USE 

You  never  leave  the  driver’s  seat  with 
the  Yellow  Devil  No.  37  — you  have  the 
pressure  gauge,  pressure  regulator  and 
control,  and  separate  valves  for  each 
boom  right  at  your  finger  tips.  Without 
leaving  the  steering  wheel  you  can  raise 
or  lower  the  boom  or  angle  either  end. 
The  telescopic  legs  with  *  universal  con¬ 
nectors  make  it  quicker  and  easier  to 
mount  Model  No.  37  on  your  tractor.  All 


the  frame  members  are  extra  rugged  tub- 
,ular  steel  to  withstand  rough  farm  use, 

Here’s  What  Makes  the  Yellow 
Devil  Low-Pressure  Sprayer 

PRACTICAL 

The  simple  design  makes  it  possible  to 
mass-produce  this  six-row  sprayer  at 
prices  that  make  weed-killing  a  ldw  cost 
operation  within  reach  of  the  farmer.  This 
low-pressure  sprayer  is  built  to  mount  on 
the  rear  of  your  tractor,  letting  you  ride 
out  of  the  spray  instead  of  into  it. 

V 


Longer  life  is  insured  by  chrome-plated 
bronze  gears,  in. the  Vi"  pump,  and  graph- 
itar  bearings  that  need  no  greasing.  The 
20-foot,  6-row  boom  has  a  strong  steel 
outer  tube  and  a  corrosion  free  brass  inner 
tube  that  will  not  scale  and  clog  the  noz¬ 
zles.  A  spring-loaded  safety  hinge  protects 
the  boom  if  it  strikes  an  object  when  the 
tractor  is  in  motion. 

For  Weed  Spraying  Equipment 
•  and  Attachments  See 
Your  Local  G.L9F .  Service  Agency 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Ithaca,  New  York 

G.L.F. 


G.L.F.  Weed  Killer  66 

For  control  of  mus¬ 
tard,  ragweed  and 
morning  glory  in 
corn. 


Use  G.L.F.  Weed  Killers  for  Better  R  esults 


Weedar  MCP  60 

For  controlling 
mustard-  and  some 
other  broadleaf 
weeds  in  grain 
fields  and  seedings. 


Crag  Herbicide  1 

For  control  of  ger¬ 
minated  weed  seed¬ 
lings  in  strawber¬ 
ries  and  asparagus. 


Weedone  Brush 
Killer  32 

For  control  of 
woody  plants  in 
hedgerows,  pas¬ 
tures  and  road¬ 
sides. 


Check  specific  recommendations  on  the  Weed  Control  Charts  at  your  G.L.F , 
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What!  Barns  for  Sea  Cows? 


□□ 

-1 — 

□□ 

•  Chances  are  you’ll  never  add  sea 
cows  to  your  herd,  but  remember 
.  .  .  a  single  dairy  cow  gives  off  over 
a  gallon  of  moisture  as  vapor  every 
day.  That’s  why  it’s  good  to  know 
Rilco  uses  waterproof  resorcinol 
glue  in  the  precision  manufacture 
of  barn  and  utility  rafters.  Even 
when  submerged  under  water  this 
glue  remains  strong  and  waterproof. 


And  Rilco  gives  you  this  important 
quality  feature  at  no  increase  in.price! 
Look  for  "Exterior”  and  "Rilco” 
marked  on  every  rafter.  You’ll  then 
be  certain  of  getting  the  finest  Doug¬ 
las  Fir  permanently  bonded  with 
waterproof  glue  into  an  engineered 
one-piece  structural  member. 

There’s,  a  Rilco  rafter  for  every 
type  and  size  farm  building.  Get 
money-saving  details  from  your  lum¬ 
ber  dealer  or  write  for  free  literature. 


RIICO  Laminated  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601a  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  me  the  under-water  facts  about 
Rilco  Glued  laminated  Rafters. 


State 


PASTURE  RENOVATING  HARROW 


Big  notched  disks  rip  up  tough  root-bound  sod 
— slash  through  weeds,  brush,  young  saplings — 
roll  over  stumps  and  stones.  Opens  soil  to  re¬ 
ceive  lime,  fertilizer,  rainfall.  Can  be  set  to  leave 
a  stand  of  old  grass,  or  tear  it  out  for  reseeding 
superior  varieties.  There’s  over  half  a  ton  of 
cutting  brawn  in  the  Case  Model  "M”  Pasture 
Renovating  Harrow,  built  to  stand  up  in  tough¬ 
est  going  behind  big-tractor  power*  Mechanical 
or  hydraulic  control.  See  it  at  your  Case  dealer’s. 
For  free  illustrated  folder,  write  Dept.  C-ll, 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


For  some  years  the  editors  of  American  Agriculturist  have  been  interested  in 
cows  with  the  vigor  to  live  and  produce  to  a  ripe  old  age.  The  cow  above  is  Orms- 
by  Inka  Pontiac  Girl,  owned  by  the  McDonogh  School,  McDonogh,  Maryland.  Her 
latest  yearly  record  is  13,966  pounds  of  milk  and  564  pounds  of  butterfat  on 
3-times-a-day  milking.  But  what  to  us  is  most  important,  she  began  her  record  at 
the  age  of  18  years  and  one  month. 

However,  her  present  record  is  not  the  only  one  worth  comment.  She  stands 
third  among  living  cows  for  life-time  production  with  a  total  of  248,564  pounds  of 
milk.  Her  life-time  fat  production  of  9,381.8  puts  her  in  second  place.  More  cows 
like  this  one  will  help  to  raise  the  average  productive  life  of  cows,  now  around 
5  years. 


. 
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Potatoes  of  course  are  the  crop 
which  made  Long  Island  famous,  but 
there  have  been  changes  and  develop¬ 
ments  there  too.  Leon  Fanning  who 
handles  200  acres  on  Sound  Avenue, 
north  of  Riverhead,  is  now  growing  100 
acres  of  potatoes  and  100  of  wheat. 
Among  other  advantages,  this  prac¬ 
tice  lessens  the  need  for  hired  labor 
and  gives  a  better  labor  distribution. 
Leon  has  a  combine  and  a  baler  and 
does  some  custom  work  for  neighbors. 
He  gets  a  yield  of  about  40  bushels  of 
wheat,  partly  because  he  topdresses 
with  a  nitrogen  carrier  in  the  spring. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  wheat 
and  also  for  baled  straw  by  duck 
growers. 

About  thirty  Long  Island  potato 
growers  are  producing  part  of  their 
seed.  It’s  partly  an  economy,  but  the 
practice  also  distributes  labor,  length¬ 
ens  the  market  season,  and  most  pro¬ 
ducers  who  have  grown  seed  say  it 
gives  better  yields. 

The  seed  is  grown  from  late-planted 
certified  seed  and  the  product  is  tested 
in  a  greenhouse  or  in  Florida  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  freedom  from  disease.  Late 
planting  reduces  yield  but  avoids  some 
disease.  Some  growers  sell  the  larger 
spuds  for  eating  and  keep  the  smaller 
ones  for  seed.  They  keep  longer  in  stor¬ 
age,  which  lengthens  the  marketing 
season.  The  day  I  visited  the  Talmage 
farm  a  truck  with  an  Alabama  license 
plate  was  taking  on  a  load  of  potatoes. 

Black  Spot 

The  men  at  the  Research  Farm  at 
Baiting  Hollow  have  been  studying  a 
relatively  new  storage  trouble  khown 
as  “black  spot.”  The  spots  or  dark 
areas  develop  under  the  skin  where 
they  can’t  be  seen  until  cut  open.  Care¬ 
ful  handling  of  potatoes  at  harvest  is 
essential  to  control  the  trouble.  Spots 
do  not  develop  unless  tubers  are 
bruised.  Varieties  vary  in  susceptibility, 
Green  Mountain  being  susceptible, 
Katahdins  less  so.  Increased  potash  in 
the  fertilizer  helps,  but  the  amount 
needed  is  too  high  to  make  it  practical. 

The  Research  Farm  is  suggesting 
that  a  7-7-7  fertilizer  be  used  for  po¬ 
tatoes  instead  of  the  more  common 
5-10-5.  From  600  to  800  fewer  pounds 
can  be  used  at  a  saving  of  $10  per  acre. 


I  have  heard  the  comment  that  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  unimportant  in  potato 
soils.  The  men  at  the  Vegetable  Re¬ 
search  Farm  agree,  IF  the  organic 
content  doesn’t  fall  below  2  per  cent, 
a  figure  which  can  be  maintained  by  a 
winter  cover  crop. 

Harold  Tu thill  on  the  North  Fork  is 
among  those  who  grow  seed  potatoes. 
The  day  I  was  there  he  and  his  son, 
Kenneth,  were  insulating  a  room  under 
the  farm  shop  for  storing  600  sacks  of 
seed  potatoes.  Temperature  for  seed 
should  be  38°  to  40°.  If  it  gets  higher, 
sprouts  start  and  yield  is  lowered. 

Farm  Shops 

More  and  more,  farmers  on  the  Is¬ 
land  and  everywhere  are  equipping 
farm  shops  to  do  just  about  every  re¬ 
pair  and  remodeling  job.  One  of  the 
most  complete  shops  I  saw  belonged  to 
Leslie  Wells.  Without  exaggeration,  he 
and  his  son-in-lrfw,  Harold  Evans,  can 
be  called  experts  in  farm  equipment  re¬ 
pair.  Red  Evans,  Georgetown,  Harold’s 
father,  now  president  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  is  well  known  on  the 
Island.  Some  twenty  years  ago  he  was 
County  Agent  in  Nassau  County. 

Irrigation  on  the  Island  is  increasing 
rapidly  and  along  with  it  there  have 
been  some  fears  that  the  water  table 
may  be  lowered.  Mr.  Wells  has  made 
a  thorough  study  of  irrigation  and 
quoted  figures  to  me  to  show  that  all 
the  cultivated  crops  on  the  Island  could 
be  irrigated  without  lowering  the  water 
table  at  all! 

Primarily  irrigation  is  a  means  of 
supplementing  rainfall  when  it  is  short. 
A  few  artificial  showers  at  the  right 
time  will  increase  the  yield  of  just 
about  any  crop  in  any  year.  In  a 
drought  year  the  increase  is  startling. 
Irrigation  is  becoming  more  and  more 
essential. 

Farmers  I  talked  to  weren’t  agreed 
on  what  spud  acreage  would  be  in  1952, 
but  the  chances  are  it  will  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1951.  Kenneth  Tabor  was 
among  those  in  Suffolk  County  who 
told  me  his  acreage  would  be  the  same 
In  Nassau  County,  acreage  is  relatively 
stable,  according  to  Harold  Simon¬ 
son  of  Glen  Head,  although  it  did 
jump  during  the  war.  The  question  is 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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whether  or  not  acreage  can  be  main¬ 
tained  as  more  houses  (really  more 
villages)  are  built.  You  have  probably 
heard  of  Levittown,  near  Hickville,  a 
small  city  built  on  land  that  once  grew 
potatoes. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete 
without  mentioning  the  Country  Life 


Program  I  enjoyed  at  the  Long  Island 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  on 
February  21-23.  This  was  the  33rd  an¬ 
nual  program,  and  it  started  off  with  a 
luncheon  attended  by  about  400  farm¬ 
ers  and  leaders  from  the  Island  and 
other  areas  of  the  State. 

The  program  was  devoid  of  talks  bvit 
long  on  exhibits  and  demonstrations. 
Students  entertained  visitors  each  after¬ 


noon  and  evening  at  the  Student 
Theatre,  several  farm  organizations 
held  meetings  and  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  staged  an  impres¬ 
sive  fitting  and  showmanship  contest 
for  students.  Everywhere  I  went  on  the 
Island  I  heard  good  words  about  the 
Institute  and  its  director,  Halsey 
Knapp.  , 

Upstate  farmers  visiting  the  Island 


notice  something  of  a  metropolitan  at¬ 
mosphere,  especially  in  Nassau  County. 
It  is  indefinable,  but  it’s  there.  Yet 
farmers  are  farmers  wherever  you 
find  them  and  you  would  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  trip  to  the  Island.  In  addition 
to  visiting  with  farmers,  you  can  en¬ 
joy  incomparable  parks,  scenery, 
beaches,  and  fishing.  What  more  could 
you  ask? 


MacArthur  Takes 
Second  Place  in 
A.  A.  Reader  Poll 

NORTHEAST  farm  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist  have 
their  own  ideas  about  who  they 
want  as  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.  Unlike  many  current 
opinion  polls  which  are  largely  made 
up  of  city  voters  and  which  give  Taft 
and  Eisenhower  about  equal  prefer¬ 
ence,  the  A. A.  poll  shows  that  just 
about  60  %  of  our  readers  want  the 
Ohio  Senator  for  President. 

Nor  is  that  all — our  most  recent 
tabulation  (as  of  March  3)  actually 
puts  General  MacArthur  in  second 
place,  about  2  percentage  points  ahead 
of  General  Eisenhower.  This  is  the  first 
time,  in  the  five  reports  we’ve  made  on 
the  poll,  that  Eisenhower  has  dropped 
from  second  place.  MacArthur’s  lead 
is  slim.  He  has  only  9  votes  more  than 
Eisenhower. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-six  readers 
of  American  Agriculturist  have 
"stood  up  to  be  counted’’  in  our  poll. 
We  urge  you  to  read  Editor  Ed  East¬ 
man’s  special  editorial  on  page  3  of 
this  issue.  Whether  or  not  you  agree 
with  his  feeling  regarding  the  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination,  have  your  say  by 
sending  us  the  name  of  the  man  you’d 
like  to  see  as  the  next  President.  You 
can  use  the  coupon  below  or  just  write 
your  favorite’s  name  on  a  postal  card 
and  send  it  in. 

Seyeral  persons  have  sent  us  cards 
and  letters  stating  that  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  numbers  of  people  in  their  families 
in  favor  of  this  or  that  candidate.  We 
don’t  believe  anyone  knows  for  sure 
how  someone  else  will  vote.  For  that 
reason,  we  count  in  this  poll  only  one 
vote  for  each  signature  on  a  cai’d  or 
letter.  However,  if  several  people  sign 
a  card  or  letter,  each  signature  is 
counted.  Therefore,  if  you  and  your 
husband  or  wife  want  to  vote  or  if 
there  are  children  or  other  relatives 
in  the  home  who  are  of  voting  age, 
please  see  that  each  signs  for  his  fa¬ 
vorite.  Due  to  the  volume  of  votes, 
we  no  longer  have  space  to  publish 
comments  or  names  of  voters. 

The  total  vote  as  of  Mar.  3  was: 


Number  Percent 
of  votes  of  total 


Taft  . 

. .  321 

59.89 

MacArthur 

. . . 102 

19.03 

Eisenhower 

_  93 

17.34 

Truman  ..... 

_ _ _ _  6 

1.12 

Warren  _ 

_ _ —  3 

.56 

*A11  others  ... 

.  11 

2.06 

536 

100.00% 

(included 

in  all  others 

are  those 

who  received 

just  one  vote.) 

I  I 

|  Jim  Hall, 

t  American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

II  would  like  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Please  cast  my  vote  for 

I  1 

I  - - - 


He  is  the  man  I  would  like  to  see 
as  next  President  of  the  United 
States. 


I 

I 

|  Name  - 

I 

|  Address  - - - 
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You  can  save  up  to  20%  on  your  auto  and 
farm  truck  insurance  with  a  Farm  Bureau 
policy! 

Farm  Bureau  was  organized  by  and  for 
farm  families.  You  save  because  farmers 
have  a  better  than  average  car  safety  record. 
You  save  because  we  select  risks  carefully. 
You  save  because  of  sound  and  thrifty  man¬ 
agement  practices. 

Compare  and  prove  to  your  own  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Call  the  nearest  Farm  Bureau  insur¬ 
ance  representative  for  rates  on  your  car  or 
farm  truck;  or  drop  a  card  to  the  Home  Office 
for  details.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

COMPARE-AND  ENJOY  THESE  ADVANTAGES! 

•  Sound  protection  by  one  of  America’s 
largest  auto  mutuals. 

•  Dollar  savings  based  on  select  risks  and 
sound  management. 

•  Fast ,  coufleous ,  nation-wide  claim 
service. 


•  Standard ,  non-assessable  policies. 

•  A  mutual  organization  owned  by  1  *4 
million  policy  holders  and  offering 
104  sound  and  thrifty  coverages  on 
your  life ,  your  home ,  your  healthf 
your  business. 


Also:  farm  bureau  mutual  fire  insurance  company 

FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HOME  OFFICE  •  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Don’t  Let  Sore  Teats, 

Scab  Teats  —  Bruised  Teats 
Close  the  Teat  Canal 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal  and  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

ANTISEPTIC.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform  the  same 
function  in  teat  canal  as  sterilized,  absorbent  dress¬ 
ings  applied  to  external  wounds.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and 
is  released  slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action. 

Due  to  their  soft,  absorbent  construction.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  fit  either  large  or  small  teats  —  are  easy  to 
insert  and  stay  in  the  teat. 

EASY  TO  USE —  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  SI. 00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 
At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  17,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  top 
Teat  P/fofor± 


nman  cccnc 

FARM  JECDj 

FUNK  Q  HYBRIDS 


This  year  get  a  bigger  harvest  and  better-paying  crops.  Plant  Hoffman 
Quality  Farm  Seeds — clean,  hardy,  sound,  dependable  producers! 

And,  for  extra  corn  profits,  insist  on  Funk  G  Hybrids.  Crop  tested.  You 
can  rely  on  Funk  G  to  give  you  top  yields  of  better  quality  corn,  even 
under  adverse  growing  conditions.  Write  for  your  free  copies  of 
the  colorful  Funk  G  Catalog  and  Hoffman’s  new  Farm  Seed  Catalog. 
Hoffman  lists  all  the  special-feature  seeds  you’ll  want  this  year.  If  you 
write  NOW,  we’ll  also  send  you  FREE  Sowing  Guide.  Handiest  gadget 
you’ve  ever  used.  A  turn  of  the  wheel  gives  you  an  instant  answer  for 
every  sowing  problem  from  Alfalfa  to  Vetch. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  43,  Landisville,  (Lancaster  Co.)  Pa. 


DIBBLES 

Tested  SEED  CORN 

Your  choice  of  fourteen  varieties  of  Seed  Corn — Hybrid 
and  open-pollinated  —  all  tested  and  proven  —  and  all 
northern-bred  for  best  results  on  YOUR  farm. 

Cornell  29-3,  Cornell  E-10,  Cornell  M-1,  Lowe  Improved 
Hybrid  38,  Wisconsin  275  and  335,  Ohio  M-1 5,  Ohio  K-24, 
Moo-Mix,  Lancaster  Sure  Crop  Learning,  West  Branch 
Siweepstakes,  8  Rowed  Yellow  Flint,  Cornell  11. 

All  seeds  thoroughly  recleaned  and  backed  by  Dibble’s 
“10-day-an>  -  test- or- money  -  back”  guarantee.  There’s 
nothing  better. 

^  Write  today  for  Free *  J952  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Besides  Seed  Corn,  it  covers  ALL  Farm  Seeds,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Certified  and  Selected  Seed 
Potatoes.. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  HON.OYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-HoneoyeFalk-NY- 


brought  objections  from  Jim 
Hall,  and  he  has  convinced  me  that  I 
should  give  frozen  corn  another  try. 
Here  is  the  note  he  left  on  my  desk: 

“I’ll  not  argue  with  your  methods  of 
growing  a  good  garden.  I’ve  seen 
yours  and  eaten  some  of  its  products. 
Neither  will  I  argue  with  you  if  you 
want  to  give  up  spinach,  parsnips, 
broccoli,  pumpkins  and  swiss  chard, 
but  I  won’t  give  them  up  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  You  are  too  conservative.  Have 
you  none  of  the  adventurer  in  you? 
Nor  any  stubbornness?  I  got  a  big  kick 
out  of  growing  some  tine  big  egg- 
'plants  last  year — even  though  I 
wouldn’t  give  a  nickel  to  eat  one. 
Shucks,  there’s  no  fun  just  growing 
the  same  old  things  every  year! 

“But  I  will  argue  about  the  taste  of 
frozen  corn  as  compared  to  canned 
corn.  You’re  either  off  the  beam,  or 
your  wife  has  a  corn-canning  trick 
that  you  should  publicize.  There’s 
never  a  time  when  we  have  frozen 
corn  but  what  someone  around  the 
table  says,  ‘By  George,  that’s  as  good 
as  eating  it  right  out  of  the  garden.’ 
I’ll  even  bet  that  most  of  your  readers 
who  have  tried  it  both  ways  will  vofe 
for  the  frozen  corn !  Why  don’t  you 
ask  ’em?” 

Manure  Does  It 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  I 
make  no  pretense  of  growing  a  typical 
farm  garden.  I  spend  more  time  on 
flowers  than  most  farm  families,  and 
our  family  of  two  (at  one  time  four) 
is  smaller  than  average. 

But  I  have  grown  a  farm  garden  and 
have  seen  many — both  good  and  poor. 
Certainly,  a  good  farm  garden  always 
pays  well  for  the  time  and  money  spent 
on  it,  not  to  mention  the  good  eating 
and  satisfaction  derived  from  it. 

Good  soil  is  the  first  garden  essen¬ 
tial.  With  a  manure  pile  handy,  many 
farm  gardens  get  altogether  too  little. 
Be  liberal  and  use  manure  at  the  rate 
of  20  loads  to  an  acre.  This  practice 
followed  year  after  year  will  build  a 
soil  so  high  in  humus  that  the  vege¬ 
tables  will  withstand  dry  weather  with¬ 
out  irrigation.  Pity  the  poor  suburban¬ 
ites  who  must  buy  peat  moss  in  bales 
for  humus! 

Crops  and  varieties  to  grow  will  vary 
with  the  tastes  of  the  family.  Probably 
you  have  favorites  from  years  of  ex¬ 
perience;  if  not,  read  the  descriptions 
of  all  varieties  in  several  seed  cata¬ 
logs  and  make  your  choice.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  varieties  that  will  not  stand 
shipment  to  market  can  be  grown  for 
home  use  and  usually  are  better  in 
quality.  Catalogs  these  days  also  tell 
what  varieties  are  best  for  freezing. 

On  a  farm,  many  vegetables  can  and 
should  be  planted  in  the  field  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  tractor.  These  include 
potatoes,  cabbage,  sweet  corn  and  per¬ 
haps  tomatoes.  Peas  can  be  broadcast 
and  field  grown. 

Disease  and  insect  control  is  far 
simpler  than  it  once  was.  Dusting 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  a  general 
purpose  garden  dust  containing  fixed 
copper  and  rotenone  will  handle  most 
garden  troubles. 

*  *  * 

In  a  fertile  soil  what  are  the  compara¬ 
tive  proportions  of  rock  particles — water, 
air  and  organic  matter? 

The  following  figures  are,  of  course, 
only  approximate.  However,  the  rock 
particles  make  up  about  40%  of  the 
volume;  water,  25%;  air,  25%,  and  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  10%.  On  a  weight  basis, 
organic  matter  is  only  about  3%  of  the 
weight  of  the  soil  to  plow  depth.  Also, 


A  Heart- Warmer 

Here  is  a  letter  just  received  which 
I  must  share  with  you.  Isn’t  it  heart 
warming  ? 

“We  are  a  couple  of  ‘backyard  gar¬ 
deners’,  buf  we  try  to  make  a  little 
money  from  it.  It  helps  us  physically 
and  mentally  and  it  helps  to  pay  run¬ 
ning  expenses.  I  should  say  here  that 
the  ages  of  us  two  ‘kids’  are  on  the 
upper  side  of  180  years.  My  wife  is  not 
quite  90  and  I  am  considerably  over  90. 
We  try  to  have  as  nice  a  place  as 
there  is  in  town  as  far  as  lawn  and 
flowers  will  make  it,  in  addition  to  our 
vegetables. 

“For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
raising  onions.  Last  year  our  onions 
were  poor  for  some  reason  or  other.  We 
used  to  have  an  occasional  onion  that 
would  weigh  a  pound.  This  last  year  it 
took  three  of  the  best  to  make  a 
pound.  For  about  six  weeks  after 
planting  it  was  unusually  dry  and  we 
thought  maybe  this  was  the  cause. 

“This  is  the  way  we  have  been  doing. 
We  put  them  in  plots  something  like 
this :  6  rows  and  a  path.  From  the  path 
we  can  easily  take  care  of  3  rows  on  a 
side,  and  we  aim  at  setting  the  plants 
3  or  3 y2  inches  apart.  Our  soil  is  nice 
and  it  contains  no  stones  or  gravel. 
It  is  also  easy  to  cultivate.  We  have 
read  about  great  crops  of  onions 
raised  on  muck  land,  such  as  the  muck 
of  East  Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,*  but 
we  have  never  seen  them. 

“We  are  not  professional  tillers  of 
the  soil.  Part  of  our  busy  life  has  been 
spent  in  New  York  City,  but  our 
early  years  were  spent  in  the  country 
and  we  came  back  to  it  and  here  we 
expect  to  finish  it.  Just  now  I  feel  as 
if  I  might  make  a  century  of  it,  but 
who  knows !” 

— D.  J.  Redmond,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

WATER  YOUR  GARDEN 
THE  EASY  WAY 


There's  no  need  of  going  to  any  great 
effort  or  expense  in  watering  those  dry 
spots  in  your  garden  or  on  your  lawn 
this  year.  Home  gardener  Louis  Turcotte, 
Middlesex  County,  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
does  it  the  easy  way.  He  simply  sticks  a 
spading  fork  into  the  ground  in  lawn  or 
garden  and  inserts  the  hose  nozzle 
through  the  handle.  After  adjusting  the 
spray  and  stream  towards  the  dry  area, 
he's  ail  set  and  can  mow  his  lawn  or  do 
something  else. 
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ELMIR  POWELL 


DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH  DEPT. 


G  Y  SUMMIT,  MO.— Can  you 
in  ne  32,000  pigs  being  weighed 
in  le  same  basket?  Sounds  like  a 
p  ty  big  job  for  one  basket,  but 
for  the  past  24  years  we’ve  been 
w  hing  baby  pigs,  one  by  one,  in 
tb.  ame  scale  basket  at  the  hog 
fa  jwing  unit.  Thirty -two  thou- 
pigs,  32,000  weighings,  32,000 
e  es  in  our  records  to  help  us  do 
a  ter  job  of  research. 


*  *  * 


is  White  Holland  tom  from 
on  .astern  Research  Farm  is  only 
1'  aeks  old,  but  he’s  prime  for  the 
b  er-fryer  market.  He’s  one  of  a 
gr  p  of  birds  that  averaged  6.94 
lb,  in  12  weeks,  and  made  a  pound 
oi  urkey  for  every  2.71  (that’s 
rig  t)  lbs.  of  feed.  Rupert  A.  Green, 
m  a8er  of  the  farm,  reports  mor- 
h  y  was  a  very  low  2.4  per  cent. 


*  *  * 


very  spring  and  fall  Purina 
b  smen  bring  visitors  to  the  Farm 
j  pecial  tours.  Last  year  14,574 

I  from  all  over  the  country 

II  e  the  trip.  Since  we  started 
b  ng  the  tours  nearly  100,000 
y  ors  have  seen  the  Farm  and 
it  acilities. 


*  *  * 


°ung  and  old  alike  have  a  nat- 
u  affection  for  pups.  The  eight 
P  s  here  are  the  first  litter  for  our 
J’  ;lish  Setter  No.  2597.  They’re 
1  thy  and  playful  and  quite  a 
‘h  for  A.  W.  Kuelper,  manager 
le  Kennel  Department. 


Want  more  milk!  Here’s  how 
Waynard  Hall  boosted  produetion 


Two  changes,  within  the  reach 
of  every  farmer,  have  meant 
the  difference  between  a  346  lb. 
butterfat  average  in  1944  and  a  451 
lb.  average  in  1950  for  Maynard 
Hall’s  Holsteins. 

Maynard  has  just  an  average 
132  acre  farm  outside  of  Clyde, 
N.  Y.  Whatever  changes  he  makes 
can’t  cost  him  too  much,  because 
the  farm  and  cows  are  his  sole 
income  to  pay  the  bills  for  his  big 
family  of  children. 

In  1944  he  was  having  trouble. 
His  grade  Holsteins  were  averag¬ 
ing  8,600  lbs.  of  milk,  but  hardly 
enough  to  bring  in  the  kind  of 
income  he  needed  to  support  his 
family. 

He  didn’t  have  the  cash  to  step 
out  and  buy  a  whole  new  herd,  but 
did  figure  he  could  afford  a  couple 
of  purebred  heifers.  He  reasoned 
this  way:  "It’ll  take  no  more  time 
and  feed  to  keep  purebreds  than 
grades,  so  why  not  try  them  out 
and  see  if  good  breeding  will  make 
a  difference.” 

By  1948  he  could  see  a  definite 
improvement  in  herd  production. 
That  year  the  herd  of  part  grades 
and  part  purebreds  averaged 
11,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  400  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  But,  as  production  went 
up,  another  serious  trouble  arose. 

The  three  best  heifers  in  the 
herd  began  to  have  udder  troubles 
shortly  after  freshening.  Maynard 
began  to  ask  what  to  do. 

Some  of  the  soundest  advice  he 
had  came  from  the  local  Purina- 


man,  who  told  him  this:  "These 
heifers  you’ve  just  turned  fresh  need 
an  easily  digestible  ration  like  our 
D  &  F  Chow  to  build  up  their  body 
condition.  For  best  results  special 
feeding  should  begin  60  days  before 
freshening  and  continue  30  days 
after.  They  don’t  need  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  a  milking  ration  at  first  be¬ 
cause  nature  will  take  care  of  their 
milk  flow  during  the  first  flush. 
Forcing  them  with  'heavy  feed’  is 
very  likely  to  cause  udder  trouble 
at  the  start  of  their  lactations.” 

Maynard  switched  these  heifers 
to  D  &  F  at  once  and  kept  them  on 


it,  1  lb.  a  day  per  100  lbs.  of  body 
weight,  for  30  days.  Almost  at  once 
their  udders  cleared  up.  Later,  he 
fed  other  cows  D  &  F  Chow  while 
dry,  then  continued  it  for  30  days 
after  freshening. 

This  fall  Maynard  sold  the  last 
of  his  grades,  so  now  all  38  head 
are  purebreds.  The  1950-51  herd 
averages  of  12,401  lbs.  of  milk  and 
451  lbs.  of  fat  are  pretty  good  indi¬ 
cation  that  better  blood  and  better 
feeding  have  meant  more  milk  and 
a  better  income  for  Maynard  Hall. 

Now  a  complete  Purina  Program 
feeder,  Maynard’s  comment  about 
the  importance  of  good  breeding 
and  feeding  is  this:  "Cheap  cows 
and  cheap  feed  lost  money  for  me. 
I’ll  tell  you  from  experience  it’s 
worth  paying  a  little  more  for  feed 
and  for  cows  that  will  do  a  better 
j°b.” — Bruce  K.  Symonds. 
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Keenly  interested  in  showing  his  fine  stock,  Maynard  exhibited  this  first  calf  heif 
Hallcrest  Cavalier  Queen,  at  many  of  the  New  York  fairs  last  fall.  She  was  Undefeat 
Senior  Yearling  of  the  Year.  Her  100  lb.  calf,  pictured  above,  was  dropped  wf 
she  was  |us»  over  23  months  of  age.  Now,  in  11  9  days  of  her  first  lactation,  Que 
has  given  4,320  lbs.  of  milk  and  118  lbs.  of  fat  on  2-time  milking. 
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PURINA  CHEC 


There’s  no  doubt  about  it.  Turkeys,  all  the  way  from 
giant  toms  to  the  small,  apartment  sized  fryers,  are  be¬ 
coming  a  more  popular  dish  every  year.  No  longer  are  they  a 
holiday  luxury,  but  rather  are  they  a  staple  in  many  homes. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  turkey  is  its  top  quality  meat  at  reasonable  price.  Com¬ 
pared  with  beefsteak,  turkey  meat  is  a  good  buy  these  days 
for  the  economy-minded  housewife.  Furthermore,  with  the 
improved  methods  of  eviscerating  and  quick  freezing,  people 
no  longer  need  to  worry  about  freshness.  They  know  they  are 
going  to  get  a  fresh,  tasty  bird  if  they  buy  it  locally  from  a 
grower  who  dresses  and  packages  his  own  product. 

Here  in  the  East  the  opportunity  for  the  turkey  grower 
is  particularly  good  since  we  still  raise  only  1  out  of  every 
3  we  consume.  The  rest  are  shipped  in  from  other  sections. 

With  people  so  anxious  to  buy  native  grown  turkeys 
there’s  an  excellent  opportunity  for  both  the  big  and  the 
small  grower.  Official  predictions  are  that  more  turkeys  will 
be  grown  in  ’52  than  in  ’51  to  keep  up  with  this  demand. 

In  addition  to  a  rapidly  growing  market,  you’ll  find  that 
Purina  is  constantly  helping  its  feeders  by  giving  them  better 
Turkey  Chows,  fortified  with  antibiotics  and  growth  promot¬ 
ing  vitamins.  At  the  Purina  Research  Farm  these  improve¬ 
ments  have  resulted  in  2  pounds  extra  meat  on  26  week  old 
birds  at  a  cost  of  only  3  extra  pounds  of  feed.  This  means 
more  money  in  pockets  of  growers. 

Start  with  the  best  poults  you  can  buy  from  a  reliable 
hatchery,  feed  them  on  a  scientifically  well-balanced  ration, 
and  consult  your  local  Purinaman  for  help  and  advice  in 
getting  started  and  developing  your  market.  The  important 
thing  is  to  grow  slowly  and  build  soundly  on  a  local  trade. 

The  small  growers  pictured  here  are  typical  of  the  many 
whom  Purinamen  all  over  the  Northeast  are  working  with, 
helping  them  develop  a  sound  profitable  business. 


Mrs.  Helen  Buckingham,  Sheffield, 
Mass.  Helen  Buckingham  grows 
about  400  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
turkeys  a  year.  As  soon  as  her  first 
lot  starts  to  finish  in  June,  she 
markets  them  locally  in  the  nearby 
Berkshire  resort  towns.  People  soon 
find  out  about  her  high-quality 
turkeys,  call  for  them  all  summer 
long,  solving  her  marketing  prob¬ 
lem.  For  housing  she  uses  a  spe¬ 
cially  built  house  with  slat  floor 
porches  built  out  for  the  older  birds. 


Reginald  and  Hannah  Felsinger, 

Newark,  Del.  Reginald  works  out 
part  time,  yet  he  and  his  wife  still 
manage  to  grow  about  2,000  tur¬ 
keys  a  year,  half  Beltsvilles,  the 
rest  Bronze  and  White  Hollands. 
With  this  home  freezer,  which  holds 
about  100  average-sized  birds,  the 
Felsingers  are  doing  80%  retail 
business.  Customers  like  the  con¬ 
venience  and  freshness  of  oven- 
ready  birds.  Most  orders  are 
phoned  in,  picked  up  at  the  door. 


George  and  Mary  Paffenroth, 

Searsville,  N.  Y.  The  Paffenroths 
started  with  12  turkeys  five  years 
ago,  now  grow  700-800  White  Hol¬ 
lands  a  year.  Local  advertising  and 
Purina’s  marketing  aids  have 
helped  them  grow.  Most  equip¬ 


ment  from  this  scalding  tub  to  heir 
cooling  unit,  designed  to  t  lor- 
oughly  chill  the  birds  before  p  IC^' 
aging,  is  homemade  to  save  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Paffenroths  claii  lA 
more  profit  by  eviscerating,  f  eez- 
ing,  and  retailing  their  own  tur  eys. 


dressing  plant  and  this  handy 
room.  Starting  8  broods  a  ye;  ,  he 
has  a  balanced,  year-round  busi¬ 
ness  and  income  from  3,700  tu  Keys 
a  year.  Earle  paid  his  bills  s  he 
went  along,  improved  his  >me’ 

/-I  Unci  OAmtl  mriTlPV  L0C‘ 


Earle  Bamberger,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
During  the  war,  Earle  worked  from 
5  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  in  a  tire  recap¬ 
ping  plant.  He  still  managed  to 
raise  400-500  turkeys  in  addition. 
By  plowing  profits  back  into  his 
business,  he  now  has  a  modern 


More  Turkeys  Needed  in  ’52 


I 
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Ham  Purina  Dairy  Chows 

The  w  is  a  good  bookkeeper! 
She  Sf  3S  that  the  dairyman  gets 
larged  for  every  pound  of  con¬ 
dition  he  allows  her  to  lose, 
i  Wi  n  pastures  are  lush,  the  cow 
fills  h  '  stomachs  so  full  that  she 
has  a  sense  of  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  a  far  as  appetite  is  concerned. 
Ther  usually  an  increase  in  milk ; 
the  cl  res  are  lighter  and  feed  costs 
are  re  need  somewhat.  The  dairy¬ 
man  kes  this! 


I  Yo;  problem  is  to  keep  feed  in- 
1  take  gh  enough  to  furnish  every¬ 
thin  ■  she  needs  for  the  milk  she 
prod  es  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  her  body.  Even  when 
hay  and  dairy  ration  are  offered 
to  h  she  often  won’t  eat  suffi¬ 
cient  imounts. 

!  When  she  eats  too  much  grass, 
she  doesn’t  eat  enough  hay  and 
grain  ration  and  gets  only  about 
two-thirds  as  much  nutrients  as  she 
kneed:  to  make  the  milk  she’s  pro- 
ducii  g.  The  rest  comes  off  the  body. 


Pu  ina  Research  shows  that 


every  pound  of  condition  put  on 
the  c«  w  while  she’s  dry  puts  15  to 
5  lb  more  milk  in  the  pail  dur- 
ng  he  next  lactation.  Think  of 
he  re  verse  of  this!  For  every  pound 
of  co  dition  a  cow  loses,  she  even¬ 
tually  drops  15  to  25  lbs.  of  milk 
that  he  would  have  produced. 

M  ny  dairymen  are  solving  this 
prob:  m  of  lowered  feed  intake  on 
lush  rass  by  shortening  the  hours 
on  p  ture.  Others  are  holding  cows 
in  t  barn  on  a  grain  ration  with  a 
sma  amount  of  hay,  making  sure 
that  he  mangers  are  cleaned  up. 


You,  Too,  May  Solve  A 

Hatchability  Problem 


Purinaman,  Milford  Jones  (left)  and  “Rig"  Keisman  (right)  study  these  flock  graphs 
once  a  week  to  make  sure  production  and  hatchability  are  up  to  scratch. 


You  may  be  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  Breezy  Acres  Farm, 
Denmark,  Me.,  was  last  spring.  On 
May  8th,  "Rig”  Kiesman,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  2,400  bird  White  Rock 
breeder  flock,  received  word  that 
their  hatchability  must  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  last  report  showed  a 
low  66%  from  a  flock  of  7  month 
old  birds.  Rig  knew  he  had  to  do 
something  in  a  hurry  if  he  hoped 
to  keep  their  Delaware  hatchery 
market. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  local 
Purinaman,  Rig  and  farm  owner 
Henry  B.  Cobb  decided  to  feed 
Booster  Checkers.  They  started 
feeding  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  per  100 
birds  per  day,  gradually  increasing 
them  to  6  lbs.  per  100  birds  a  day. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  basic 
all  mash  ration. 

In  less  than  a  month,  by  May 
29th,  hatchability  had  jumped  up 
to  74%.  The  following  week,  on 
June  5th,  the  report  showed  a  79% 
hatch.  From  then  on,  through  the 
heat  of  the  summer  and  into  the 
fall,  here’s  the  way  hatchability 
from  this  flock  stayed  up: 


June  5 . 79% 

”  19 . 80% 

”  29 . 79% 

July  6 . 80% 

”  13 . 83%; 

”  17 . 79%, 

”  27 . 77%. 

Aug.  3 . 77% 

”  7 . 78%, 

”  28 . 80% 

Sept.  7 . 81% 


This  is  not  all.  Two  other  defi¬ 
nite  improvements  came  as  a  direct 
result  of  feeding  Booster  Checkers. 
Egg  slumps  disappeared  while  total 
feed  consumption  went  down. 


Rig’s  pen  records  and  flock 
graphs  for  the  30-day  period  before 
feeding  Booster  Checkers  show 
feed  consumption  was  excessive. 
Apparently  there  was  a  craving 
and  need  for  elements  that  were 
not  supplied  in  their  feed. 

Within  30  days  after  starting  to 
feed  Booster  Checkers  total  feed 


consumption  had  dropped  back 
fully  5  pounds  daily  per  100  birds, 
while  production  remained  the 
same.  The  improvement  in  hatch- 
ability  was  proof  that  Booster 
Checkers  were  doing  the  job  they 
were  designed  to  do.  Better  hatch - 
ability  was  a  reflection  of  the  im¬ 
proved  health  and  condition  of 
the  birds. 


FARM  HANDIES 


0F  CORNER  SPACE 

Arthi  Webb  of  Pinkerton,  Ontario, 
j?as  c  istructed  an  economical  self- 
teede  in  the  corner  of  his  hog  pen. 
.  m  es  good  use  of  corner  space, 
ls  sin  ile  to  build  and  easy  to  fill. 


KANSAN  USES  STOCK  TANK 
FOR  WATERING  TURKEYS 

A  700  gallon  stock  tank  is  used  as 
a  turkey  waterer  on  the  farm  of 
William  M.  Lake,  Marysville,  Kan. 

Eight  small,  double  hog  waterers 
around  circumference  of  the  tank 
supply  the  water  to  the  turkeys. 

The  tank  is  particularly  useful 
on  range  in  the  summer  where  it  is 
conveniently  filled  from  a  truck. 
Mr.  Lake  reports  that  in  six  min¬ 
utes  he  can  fill  the  tank.  Heavy 
timbers  keep  the  tank  off  the  ground 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
turkeys  from  walking  in  spilled 
water.  Fencing  at  top  of  tank  keeps 
the  turkeys  out  of  the  water. 


Did  you  know  that  t 
produce  12  U  tbs.  of 

Why  not  start,  raising  rabbits  for 
your  dinner  table  today.  They  can 
be  raised  easily,  economically,  and 
in  limited  space.  Just  fill  out  and 


ne  Doe  Rabbit  can 
meat  in  one  year ? 

send  in  the  coupon  below  to  get 
Purina’s  Rabbit  Book  free.  It  tells 
you  everything  you  need  to  know 
for  practical  rabbit  raising. 


ft*S  FRB£."  THE  HEW  PURINA  RABBIT  BOOK 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis  2,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  the  new  Purina  Rabbit  Book 
(SP4740A).  (E) 

Name 

Address 

City  State 


TOThT?*^ 
/The  pastor 


I  DIDN'T  COUNT  THEM-  HER  l 
PIUS  PIED— ANf  THtfN  MASHED 
ALL  BUT  3  •••AN'  THIS'N  ONLY 
- 5S — l  WAD  3- 


I  HATE  THIS  6UY 
FOR  CATCHING  AN 


I  5IILL  AVERACtED  8  «E  > 
WAY  I  LIKE  TO  FIG6  BUT 
I'LL  HIDE  THESE  3  SC  TO 
MAKE  MY  STORY  $TA  »D  UP 


FIND  YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  LISTED  HERE 


Cosne  in  and  see  Beautena! 

Drop  in  anytime  and  see  Beautena,  the  calf  we’re  growing 
in  our  store.  She’ll  be  on  Purina  Calf  Startena  until  4  months 
old,  then  she’ll  be  switched  to  the  Purina  heifer  growing  ra¬ 
tion  to  show  you  what  she’ll  do  on  this  plan  . . .  come  in  today! 


THEN  YOOR  REAL  AVERAGE  WAS  6  PlCrS  EACH  FROM 
9  SOWS.  WHY  KID  YOURSELF,  CAL?  FEEDING  AND  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  MAKES  A  BIG  DIFFERENCE.  THE  PURINA  PROGRAM 
HELPED  ME  AVERAGE  9  AGAIN  THIS  YEAR. 


V>y  td  smyfh  L  bill 


- - - -  ■  — 


COLUMBUS,  A.  Townsend  &  Son 


St. 


COOKSTOWN,  Reuben  Hendrickson 
CRANBURY,  Cranbury  Feed  Co. 

EGG  HARBOR  CITY,  P.  J.  Drialo 
FARMINGDALE,  Maurice  Hammer  8  Son 
FLEMINGTON,  Amos  Thatcher,  Jr. 
GLASSBORO,  C.  T.  Handy 
GLOUCESTER,  B.  Goodman  8  Sons 

HACKETTSTOWN,  Alvah  Thomas  8  Son, 

90  Main  St. 

HAMMONTON,  Bellevue  Feed  Service, 
Bellevue  Ave 
HAZLET,  W.  D.  Swartzel 
LINWOOD,  Anderson  Feed  8  Supply  Co 
MAPLEWOOD,  Pierson's  Mill,  697  Valle 
MERCHANTVILLE,  B.  M.  Beideman 
MILFORD,  Cregar's  Feed  Store 
MT.  HOLLY,  Fenimore  Bros. 

NESHANIC  STATION,  Orville  L.  Shurts 
NEWTON,  Farmers  Feed  8  Supply 
NEWARK,  Charles  Plakcy  Feed  Co.,  32  Car  de  St, 
NORTH  BERGEN,  S.  Davis  Co.,  921  Dell  /  ^e. 
Foot  Monroe  St. 

OAK  RIDGE,  Oak  Ridge  Turkey  Farm  8  Ha  :hery 
PASSAIC,  Steinberg  Grain,  Feed  Supply, 

52  Wall  St. 

PEMBERTON,  J.  G.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  In 
PENNINGTON,  C.  W.  Brick  Milling  Co. 
PENNSGROVE,  Jordan  Feed  8  Supply 
PITTSTOWN,  Shimps  Feed  Store 
RINGOES,  Ringoes  Lumber  8  Feed  Co. 

RIO  GRANDE,  Rio  Grande  Coal  8c  Feed  Co. 
RIVERSIDE,  Joseph  Welding  8:  Son 
SHREWSBURY,  Lowes  Coal  Co. 

S.  PLAINFIELD,  Nischwitz  8c  Co.,  Front  St. 

L.  V.  R.  R.  Track 

SOUTH  RIVER,  Middlesex  Farm  Supplies 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mountain  View  Farm  Supply  Co. 
SWEDESBORO,  Avis  Mill  Feed  Store 
VINELAND,  L.  Sheard  8c  Son,  203  N.  East  /we. 
WESTWOOD,  Comfort  Coal  8c  Lumber  Co 
WHITE  HOUSE  STATION,  Garden  State 
Hatchery,  Main  St. 

WILLI AMSTOWN,  Handy  Feed  8c  Supply 
WOODBINE,  Muenzer's  Poultry  Breeding  For -ns 
WOODSTOWN,  Avis  Mills 


Production  looks  good  as  Purine - 
man  George  Barton  (left),  and  Fred 
Miller,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  dairyman,  a  d 
up  the  figures.  Miller's  herd  of  59 
registered  and  purebred  Ayrshir  e 
have  been  fed  on  the  Purina  Progr<  n 
for  3  years.  Miller  says,  “I  apprecic  e 
Purina  service,  and  research  kno\ 
edge  I've  gained  from  Purina  h  5 
helped  me  improve  my  herd  at  d 
increase  my  yearly  income  fro  n 
dairying.” 


Take  your  feeding  problems 
to  your  friendly  Purina  Dealer 

NEW  YORK 

ADDISON,  Moore's  Mill 
AKRON,  Grovers  Feed  8<  Farm  Supply 
ALFRED  STATION,  Judson  Stearn 
AMENIA,  Willson  8  Eaton  Co. 

AMSTERDAM,  Goodnow’s 
ANGOLA,  Farmers  Feed  Store 
ARGYLE,  Argyle  Hardware 
ATTICA,  Godfrey  Milling 
ALBURN,  Check-R-Board 
AVOCA,  Albert  Hubbard 
BALDWIN  PLACE,  Barlow  8  Young 
BALDWINSVILLE,  Mercer  Milling  Co* 

BATAVIA,  Farm  Supply  Store 

BATH,  E.  H.  Dudley 

BAY  SHORE,  Bay  Shore  Feed  Co. 

BELLMORE,  L.  I.,  Bellmore  Feed  Co. 

BERLIN,  J.  T.  Ames 
BINGHAMTON,  Check-R-Board 
BOONVILLE,  Check-R-Board 
BRAINARD,  J.  T.  Ames 
BREWSTER,  Brewster  Farm  Supply  Co. 
BROCKPORT,  Wm.  H.  Archer 
BROOKLYN,  Andrew  Goetz  8c  Sons,  Inc. 
BUFFALO,  Bailey  Feed  Store 
BUFFALO,  Howard  Baldauf 
BUFFALO,  Schwegler  Hatchery 
BUFFALO,  Frank  Sturm  8c  Son 
BUFFALO.  Frank  E.  Thomas 
BULLVILLE,  Weld-Cox  Supply  Co. 

CADYVILLE,  Dock  8c  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

CALLICOON,  Werlau’s  Feed  8c  Farm  Supply 
CARTHAGE,  Ambrose  Gormley  8c  Co.,  Inc. 
CASTLETON,  Schodack  Valley  Mills 
CAZENOVIA,  Cazenovia  Feed  8c  Farm  Supply 
CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  Steiner's  Cl., 

Feed  8e  Lumber  Co. 

CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  Village  Feed  Store 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Community  Feed  Store 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Goettel's  Central  Sq.  Sup. 
CHAFFEE,  Limburg's  Mill 
CHAZY,  Dock  8c  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

CLINTON  CORNERS,  Clinton  Corners  Supply 
CLYDE,  A.  R.  Ketchum 
COBLESKILL,  Check-R-Board 
COLD  SPRING,  Herbert  Sara 
COOPERSTOWN,  R.  B.  Aunger 
CORTLAND,  Cortland  County  Feed 
CRARYVILLE,  Craryville  Feed  Co. 

CRITTENDEN,  George  Wilber 

DELHI,  Check-R-Board 

DERBY,  L.  A.  Hazard  8c  Sons 

EAST  RANDOLPH,  Randolph  Feed  8c  Supply 

EDEN,  F.  Laing's  Mill 

ELBA,  A.  A.  Grinnell  Co.,  Inc. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT,  S.  L.  Drown  8  Sons 
ELLICOTTVILLE,  Hawkins  Feed  Store 
ELMIRA,  Check-R-Board 
FAIRPORT,  J.  Milton  McMahon,  Inc. 

FALCONER,  Check-R-Board 
FLORIDA,  Dombrowski's  Farm  Supply 
FORESTVILLE,  Shadle  Milling  Co. 

FT.  PLAIN,  Hallsville  Farm  Supply 
FRANKLINVILLE,  Farmers  Feed  8c  Supply 
FULTON,  Check-R-Board 
GENOA,  Stack  8c  Turek,  Inc. 

GERMANTOWN,  Miller  8c  Hover 


GHENT,  John  I.  Miller 
GLENCOE  MILLS,  Harold  G.  Weaver 
GLENS  FALLS,  Check-R-Board 
GLOVERSVILLE,  John  L.  Smith 
GOUVERNEUR,  J.  E.  McAllasler  8  Sons 
GREAT  NECK,  L.  L,  Great  Neck  Feed  8c  Sup.  Co 
GREENE,  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

GROTON,  S.  C.  Gooding  8:  Co.,  Inc. 
HAMBURG,  Richardson  Milling  Co. 
HAMILTON,  Charles  F.  Jaquay 
HAMMOND,  O.  N.  Carr  Co 
HOLLEY,  Hatch  Wilson 
HOOSICK  FALLS,  Schmigel  Brothers 
HUNTINGTON,  F.  M.  Concannon 
HYDE  PARK,  Sterling  Dickinson 
INTERLAKEN,  Vance  Crane  8c  Son 
IRONA,  D.  A.  Bodah  &  Co. 

JOHNSON,  John  Monning 
JOHNSONVILLE,  J.  I  Sewell 
KATONAH,  Kafonah  Feed  &  Hardware  Co. 
KINGSTON,  C.  H.  Padgham 
LAKE  PLACID,  R.  C.  Torrance 
LIBERTY,  Clark  Krum  &  Sons 
LISBON, fAayne  &  Stafford 
LITTLE  FALLS,  Nash  Feed  Co 
LOCKPORT,  Lockport  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 
LOWVILLE,  Louis  Bush  8  Sons 
MALONE,  Foote  s  Feed  Store 
MARILLA,  H.  F.  Phillips  8  Son 
MECHANICVILLE,  Curtis  Feed  Store 
MENDON,  Andrew  J.  Kohl 
MIDDLETOWN,  L.  R.  Wallace 
MONTGOMERY,  The  Brescia  Coal,  Lumber  8 
Feed  Supply  Corp. 

MT.  UPTON,  H.  B.  Curtis 

MT.  VERNON,  Chas.  Rockwell  Co 

MUNNSVILLE,  Arthur  March 

NAPLES,  Chas.  R.  Standish 

NEWARK,  Wayne  County  Feed  8  Farm  Supply 

NEW  PALTZ,  A.  P.  Le  Fevre  8  Son 

NEWPORT,  Newport  Dairies,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  MILLS,  Frank  Bolanowski 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  Niagara  Feed  Store 
NIVERVILLE,  Drumm  Brothers 
NORTH  CREEK,  W.  R.  Woddell  Stores 
NORTH  HARPERSVILLE,  Smith  8  Stryker 
NORTH  JAVA,  Reisdorf  Bros. 

NORWICH,  Check-R-Board 
OAK  HILL,  Deans  Catskill  Valley  Mills 
OGDENSBURG,  Ogdensburg  Farm  Supply 
OLEAN,  Olean  Feed  8  Supply  Co. 

ONEIDA,  Frank  H.  Mayer 
ONEONTA,  Check-R-Board 
ORCHARD  PARK,  C.  B.  Hazard  Co. 
OSSINING,  Wagner's  Feed  Store 
OSWEGO,  Check-R-Board 
OTISVILLE,  L.  R.  Wallace 
OWEGO,  Check-R-Board 
PALMYRA,  L.  W.  Potter 
PATCHOGUE,  M.  Hodkin  8  Sons 
PAWLING,  Pawling  Farm  Supply  Co 
PEEKSKILL,  W.  J.  Owen 
PENN  YAN,  Palleson's  Mill 
PERRY,  Coles  Farm  Supply 
PERU,  Peru  Supply  Co. 

PINE  PLAINS,  Samuel  Devel 
PLATTSBURG,  Dock  8  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

PORT  HENRY,  Dock  8  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

PORT  JEFFERSON,  M.  Remz 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  Poughkeepsie  Supply  Co. 
PREBLE,  A.  L.  Van  Housen  8  Son 


PULASKI,  Check-R-Board 
RANSOMVILLE,  Ransomville  Feed  Store 
RAVENA,  A  Van  Hoesen  8  Son 
RIVERHEAD,  Barnett  S.  Golding  8  Son 
ROCHESTER,  Wm.  H.  Archer 
ROME,  Caswell  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
ROSENDALE,  E.  P.  Demarest 
SALT  POINT,  Salt  Point  Supply  Co. 
SARANAC  LAKE,  J.  A.  Lalour 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  Avard  S.  Dake 
SCHENECTADY,  Schenectady  Farm  Supply 
SMITHTOWN,  C.  F.  Hodgkinson 
SOUTH  DAYTON,  Austin  Milling,  Inc. 
SPENCER,  Spencer  Cooperative  Society,  Inc. 
SPEONK,  Long  Island  Farmers  Exchange 
SPRINGVILLE,  Armstrong  Feed  8  Supply 
STAMFORD,  Griffin  Brooks 
STANFORDVILLE,  J.  J.  Haight  8  Co 
STEPHENTOWN,  John  L.  Mayer 
SYRACUSE,  P.  Drescher's  Sons 
THERESA,  William  S.  Tenney 
TONAWANDA,  Schreiber  8  Lamp 
TROY,  Troy  Feed  8  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG,  Spencer  Coop.  Society,  Inc. 
VALLEY  COTTAGE,  Bellows  Feed  Co. 
WADDINGTON,  Hanes  8  Hanson 
WARSAW,  Montgomery  Bros. 
WASHINGTONVILLE,  Frank  Brown 
WATERTOWN,  Check-R-Board 
WATERVILLE,  Louis  J.  Gale 
WAYLAND,  Clover  Farm  Store 
WESTBURY,  Westbury  Feed  8  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
WESTPORT,  Dock  8  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

WILLI AMSVILLE,  Williamsville  Water  Mills 
WYOMING,  Geo.  W.  Haxton  8  Sons,  Inc 
YAPHANK,  Raymonds  Feed  Co. 

YONKERS,  Sgobbo  Seed,  Feed  8  Fertilizer  Co. 


xy 


NEW  JERSEY 

ABSECON,  W.  B.  Etris  8  Co. 

ALLOWAY,  Ewen  Bros.  Co.,  Inc. 

ATCO,  Central  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 

BERN ARDSVILLE,  Somerset  Grain  &  Feed  Co. 
BLAIRSTOWN,  Kinney’s  Feed  Service 
BOUND  BROOK,  Apgar  Coal  &  Grain  Co. 
BRIDGETON,  A.  G.  Johnson  &  Co. 

CALIFON,  Harry  G.  Geist  Co. 
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Can  you  give  me  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Tamworth  hogs? 

Tamworths  are  solid  red  in  color 
with  a  long  nose.  They  Are  good  for¬ 
agers,  and  the  sows  make  fine  mothers. 
They  grow  well  but  they  are  not  fat 

and  clumsy. 

The  carcass  is  attractive,  has  a  long 
and  lean  loin  and  there  is  lots  of  fine- 
quality  bacon.  The  percentage  of  fat 
is  low,  which  is  important  when  lard 
is  so  cheap. 

A  little  pamphlet  which  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  information  about  Tamworths 
is  available  on  request  from  R.  H. 
Waltz,  secretary  of  the  Tamworth 
Swine  Association,  Hagerstown,  Indi¬ 
ana.  v 

In  comparison  to  the  money  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  spending,  the  cost  of  subsi¬ 
dies  on  lime  and  fertilizer  is  so  small  I 
can't  see  how  you  can  get  so  excited 

about  them. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  we  can  talk 
about  millions  as  though  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  “peanuts.”  However,  the  real  im¬ 
portance  lies  in  the  fact  that  farmers 
cannot  effectively  argue  for  govern¬ 
ment  economy  so  long  as  they  are  ac¬ 
cepting  subsidies.  Apparently  the  vast 
mob  of  city  consumers  will  not  argue 
effectively  for  less  spending  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Therefore,  the  responsibility  is 
forced  on  those  who  live  in  the  open 
country  and  small  villages.  To  be  ef¬ 
fective,  they  must  accept  cuts  that 
hurt  and  not  take  subsidies  with  one 
hand  and  at  the  same  time  ask  for 
economy. 


New  York  have  pasture  that  will  grade 
fair  to  poor  in  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  for  them  the  hay  rack  is 
an  excellent  idea.  The  best  answer  I 
can  give  to  your  question  is  that  cows 
will  eat  hay  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  pasture  they 
have,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  hay  which  they  have  access 
to. 

Many  good  dairymen  are  harvesting 
some  of  their  surplus  hay  as-  grass 
silage  in  the  spring  and  feeding  it  out 
during  July,  August  and  September, 
which  I  think  is  a  better  idea  than  to 
feed  it  as  dry  hay,  if  the  facilities  are 
available.  The  best  estimate  as  to  the 
number  of  pounds  a  cow  might  eat  on 
fair  pasture  would  be  about  ten 
pounds  per  day,  and  if  the  pasture  is 
poor  (an  exercise  yard  practically)  she 
will  eat  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds. 

— R.  W.  Spalding 

Can  you  give  any  idea  what  price 
should  be  charged  for  boarding  heifers 
through  the  winter  season? 

A  summary  of  the  cost  of  growing 
heifers  on  a  number  of  New  York 
farms  that  keep  cost  accounts  averaged 
$113.10  for  2-year-old  heifers  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  200  days.  This  included  cost  of 
grain,  and  was  $80  without  grain.  This 
would  figure  out  to  55  cents  and  40 
cents  per  day  respectively. 

In  1948,  one  cost  account  farmer 
charged  40  cents  a  day  to  board  heif¬ 
ers,  but  his  figures  showed  a  loss,  in¬ 
dicating  that  he  didn’t  charge  enough. 

— C.  A.  Bratton 


I  am  thinking  of  building  hay  racks  for 
feeding  hay  on  pasture  next  summer,  to 
you  think  this  is  a  good  idea  and  can 
you  tell  me  how  much  hay  a  cow  will  eat 
on  pasture? 

Your  idea  of  constructing  hay  racks 
and  keeping  hay  in  front  of  the  dairy 
cows  all  summer  is  excellent.  This  is 
a  common  practice  throughout  New 
York  with  good  dairymen  who  realize 
that  their  pastures  are  not  the  best 
during  July,  August  and  September. 

Your  question,  how  much  hay  will 
a  cow  on  pasture  eat,  is  very  specific 
and  cannot  be  answered  as  such.  If 
cows  have  excellent  pasture  all  sum¬ 
mer  long,  they  will  eat  very  little  hay. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  dairymen  in 


Can  opossums  be  tamed  and  kept  as 
pets?  Do  they  usually  make  their  homes 
underground?  Can  they  stand  the  cold? 
Do  they  bite? 

From  what  I  have  heard  I  would  con¬ 
clude  that  opossums  are  pretty  dumb 
and  do  not  have  much  sense.  From  that 
point  of  view  they  don’t  make  good 
pets.  We  always  used  to  think  of  them 
as  living  in  the  South,  but  I  know  that 
many  have  been  found  living  pretty  far 
North. 

If  any  subscriber  has  had  experience 
with  these  animals,  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  write  to  us.  Address 
American  Agriculturist,  Dept.  O, 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—H.L.C. 


SMALL  CROP  PLANTER  —  A  clever  homemade  planter  is  used  at  the  Andy  Boy 
rarm  in  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  for  planting  lettuce  and  other  small 
crops.  It  not  only  shapes  the  beds  but  seeds  three  rows  to  the  bed  at  the  same 

time. 

Tractor  drawn,  this  planter  consists  of  a  pipe  frame  with  a  hinged  plank  drag 
to  smooth  the  soil  for  the  operation  of  the  three  Planet  Jr.  planters  that  follow 
immediately  behind.  A  roller  made  out  of  an  old  cast  iron  water  tank  filled  with 
cement  completes  the  job. 

the  ditch  made  between  the  beds  by  the  pipe  legs  makes  weeding  easier. 
When  the  beds  are  weeded,  weeds  and  thinnings  are  tossed  into  the  ditch.  It  is 
simple  to  pass  through  it  with  a  cultivator  having  a  couple  of  teeth,  in  ease  weeds 
root  on  account  of  rain- 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT 


. AND  SAVE  TIME 

■  DOING  IT 


SEE  THIS  EARLY-WORKING  DISC  that  Rides  to  the  Job 


Lets  you  work  your  fields  earlier,  gets  there  faster  — the  Dearborn 
Lift-Type  Disc  that  rides  to  the  job— with  the  disc  in  the  air  so  blades 
can’t  wear.  In  the  field,  Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control 
supports  this  fixed  angle 
disc  over  wet  spots,  lets 
you  pass  steadily  through 
soft,  sandy  areas,  lifts 
over  grassed  waterways, 
speeds  turning.  The  Dear¬ 
born  Lift-Type  Tandem 
can  disc  fields  you 
couldn’t  touch  with  many 
other  harrows.  Simple  ad¬ 
justments  increase  trash 
cutting  or  leveling  action. 


BE  READY  TO  MASSACRE  WEEDS  ...in  a  Minute! 


No  nuts,  no  bolts,  no  “wrestling”  holds,  and  no  wrenches  needed.  A 
Dearborn  Spring  Shank  Cultivator  can  be  attached  to  the  Ford 
Tractor  in  a  minute,  or  less,  and  you’re  ready  to  massacre  weeds. 

Look  ahead,  too,  and  save 
needless  strain  on  neck 
and  eyes,  as  you  cultivate 
your  various  row  crops 
with  the  sweeps,  shovels  or 
shapes  you  prefer.  Rigid 
Shank  model  also  available. 
Except  for  ground-engag¬ 
ing  parts,  there’s  practi¬ 
cally  no  “wear  out”  to 
Dearborn  Cultivators. 


Say n  WHEN"  to  Your  Ford  Tractor  dealer 

—to  demonstrate  the  Ford  Tractor  and  these  or  other  Dearborn 
Implements  —  that  can  mean  a  lot  to  you  in  ’52,  and  future 
years.  Remember,  too,  Ford  Tractor  price  saves  you  $50  to  $500.* 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 

♦Comparison  of  suggested  list  prices  of  the  standard  Ford  Tractor  and 
other  leading  standard  2-plow  tractors  priced  with  hydraulic  lift. 


Pawning 


MEANS  BETTER  WORK 
...MORE'PRODUCTION 


The  production  and  type  of  NYABC 
Offspring  have  proved  the  program.  In  New  York 
State  and  Western  Vermont,  get  the  facts.  See 
your  inseminator  or  write  direct  to: 


rtifitial 


BuwC 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


(182)  22 
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Nobody  Nets  bat  os  nematodes!" 

.  .  but  that  means  plenty  of  trouble.  These  tiny  pests, 
present  in  most  soils,  cause  root  knots  that  block  the 
plant’s  food  line.  Result:  low  yields! 

Hardy  Johnson,  North  Carolina  grower,  says,  “I 
figure  the  $34.00  I  paid  for  D-D  per  acre  brought  me 
an  additional  $411.17;  or  to  figure  further,  I  spent 
$1.00  on  D-D  and  got  $12.00  in  return!” 

Use  the  best  ...  it  costs  you  less.  Plan  a  pre¬ 
planting  D-D*  program  now  and  enjoy  the  profits 
Hardy  Johnson  is  getting.  Don’t  take  chances  .  .  . 
treat  your  soil  with  genuine  D-D,  made  only  by  Shell 
Chemical  Corporation.  Write  for  literature  or  see  your 
local  dealer  as  soon  as  you  can.  t 


USE 


*D-D,  a  soil  fumigant, 
Trade  Mark  Reg. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  C0RP0RATI0H 

CHEMICAL  PARTNER  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 


EASTERN  DIVISION:  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36 
WESTERN  DIVISION:  I  OO  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  6 


Los  Angeles 
Cleveland 


•  Houston  • 

Boston  •  Detroit 


St.  Louis 
•  Newark 


Chicago 

Atlanta 


Asa  G.  Baker,  hi,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


TOR  YOUR  BINDER  OR  MOWER.... 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 


BINDER  CARLSON  Power  Drives  convert  gro»e4- 
driven  binders  into  >  power-driven  bindnr 

or  windrower.  Cuts  t  lull  swath  in  any  (rain - cnls  np 

to  40  acres  a  day  al  ball  luel  cost - protects  binder 

mechanism  with  (he  sensilive  clutch - eliminates  costlj 

parts  replacemeaL 

CARLSOR  Power  Drives  give  that  added 
measure  ol  salely,  economy  and  cutting 
power  on  ever,  lire  toughest  cutting  jobs. 
CARLSOR  POWER  DRIVES  give  you  the 
shortest  route  to  cutting  SATISFACTION? 


MOWER 

AND 

CORN 

BINDER 


*LS0N  6-SONS  sy.  DAKOTA 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  SHADE  TREES, 
HEDGING,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES  for 
City,  Farm  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Send  for  Catar>  g  which  contains  a  splendid  assortment 
in  natural  colors  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
42  years  Quality  and  Service 

THOMAS  MARKS  &.  SON  R.F.D.  2,  Wilson,  New  York 

The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


TREAT 

HOOF  ROT! I 


FLEX-O 

HOOFENE 


Special  formula  for  effective  treatment  of 
hoof  rot  and  lameness  (from  diseased  hoof) 
In  cattle  and  sheep  .  .  thrush  in  horses, 

s — 

8ig  16  02.  bottle  only  SI.  at  your  dealer,  or  write  ' 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


It  I  Y  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


How  Chemical  Weed 
Killers  Reduce  Costs 

By  JOHN  VAN  GELUWE 
and  ERNEST  MARSHALL 

HHEMICAL  weed  control,  wnich 
can  do  much  to  help  reduce 
costs  and  labor  problems,  is  no 
longer  “new”  or  a  "gamble” 
here  in  the  Northeast.  Chemical  weed 
control  practices  are  well  established 
for  nearly  every  type  of  operation. 

The  choice  of  proper  equipment  for- 
weed  control  is  important.  It  isn’t  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  several  factors  should  be 
kept  in  mind  when  purchasing  or  build¬ 
ing  weed  control  equipment.  The  pump 
is  the  heart  of  the  unit,  and  one  of  the 
biggest  errors  farmers  make  is  in  get¬ 
ting  a  pump  too  small  for  the  many 
jobs  required  of  a  good  weed  sprayer. 

In  the  past  a  dairyman  could  use  a 
pump  that  would  apply  5  to  10  gallons 
of  spray  per  acre  at  40  pounds  pressure 
driving  at  4  miles  per  hour,  and  get  by 
with  most  control  practices.  Today 
with  brush  control  an  established  prac¬ 
tice,  and  forage  crop  insect  control  al¬ 
ready  in  use  on  some  progressive  farms, 
it’s  false  economy  to  buy  a  small  pump 
to  save  $10  or  $15. 

Equipment  Nut  Costly 

For  the  cash  crop  grower  of  beans 
and  many  other  crops,  a  larger  pump 
that  will  apply  30  or  more  gallons  per 
acre  at  desirable  speeds  and  pressure, 
is  a  “must.”  Grape  and  potato  spray 
equipment  can  be  adapted  for  weed 
control  with  these  crops,  but  the  or- 
chardist  also  needs  a  pump  large 
enough  for  such  practices  as  poison  ivy 
and  chokecherry  eradication.  He  should 
not  use  his  regular  equipment. 

Adequate  weed  control  equipment 
for  tractor  mounting  may  be  purchased 
as  a  complete  unit  for  about  $200.  Un¬ 
less  a  commercial  operator  is  nearby 
and  available  whefi  needed,  this  cost  is 
not  excessive  when  one  considers  the 
many  jobs  that  can  be  done  with  a 
weed  sprayer.  Most  weed  control  prac¬ 
tices  need  proper  timing,  and  timing 
often  spells  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  of  weed  control. 

Weed  sprayer  nozzles  should  have  re¬ 
placeable  tips  to  be  adaptable  to  the 
many  different  weed  control  practices. 
For  example,  spraying  grains  seeded 
to  legumes  should  be  done  with  vol¬ 
umes  of  not  more  than  5-6  gallons  per 
acre.  Non-seeded  grain  and  corn  are 
usually  sprayed  with  around  12  to  15 
gallons  per  acre;  while  a  crop  such  as 
beans  requires  around  30  gallons  per 
acre  for  best  results.  Inexpensive,  re¬ 
placeable  nozzle  tips  to  do  specific  jobs 
are  important. 

Figuring  Volumes 

Proper  calibration  of  the  equipment 
is  essential.  With  low  volume  spraying, 
a  small  error  in  calculating  the  total 
amount  of  spray  applied  per  acre  can 
mean  a  big  difference  in  the  amount  of 
the  chemical  applied.  To  be  certain  of 
the  volume,  it  is  time  well  spent  to 
check  the  calibration  of  the  weed 
sprayer  daily,  and  it  is  a  “must”  to 
check  it  between  different  jobs  requir¬ 
ing  different  gallonages  per  acre. 

The  simplest  and  quickest  method  to 
check  the  volume  used  is  a  simple,  in¬ 
expensive  calibration  jar.  There  are 
other  methods  to  do  the  job,  but  a 
marked  jar  that  clamps  on  to  the  boom 
where  you  can  read  off  the  amount  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  measured  distance  traveled 
is  easier,  faster  and  very  accurate. 
When  actually  spraying,  operate  the 
tractor  at  the  same  speed  as  when  it 
was  calibrated. 

Another  type  of  weed  sprayer  is  the 
trailer  unit  which  is  complete  in  itself 
with  motor  and  tank.  This  unit  is 
more  adapted  to  operations  where 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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AND  HUNDREDS 
MORE! 


Make  your  own  special  bolts  for  those  repair 
and  construction  jobs — quicker  and  cheaper! 
REDI-BOLT  is  extra -strength  steel  rod, 
precision -threaded  the  full  36"  length,  rust 
protected.  You  easily  heat  and  bend  it  to  U, 
L,  or  Eye-bolts. 

Ask  your  Hardware  or  Implement  Dealer 
REDI-BOLT,  Dept.  AA,  Box  6102,  Chicago  80 


LEACH 

SILO  UNLOADER 


HANDLES  HARD 
FROZEN  SILAGE 

Hue  years  of  proven  service. 
Built  with  reserve  strength 
and  power  to  bring  down 
hard-frozen  silage.  Double 
booms  give  high  unloading 
capacity.  Handles  corn  or 
grass  silage.  Pays  for  itself 
in  2  years. 


BARN  CLEANER 


r 

A 

I 

i 


Before  buying  your  new  barn  clean¬ 
er,  be  sure  to  investigate  the  LEACH 
PITLESS — because  here  are  com¬ 
bined  all  the  best  features  of  barn 
cleaner  design  and  construction. 


Mail  Coupon 


LEACH  CO. 

410  South  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  the  following  as 
checked : 

□  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Literature 

MY  NAME  _ 


Route 


Box  No. 


Post  Office, 
State 


CONCRETE 


State _ _ 

Two  famous  Silos  ~-. 

w°°°  c\\A 

Write  for  literature  •  Gobleskill,  N.  V. 

BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  yo,ur 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 
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rapid  coverage  of  large  acreages  is  de¬ 
sired.  Many  growers  build  their  own 
sprayers  where  a  farm  or  other  shop 
with  welding  equipment  is  available. 
Now’s  the  time  to  decide  on  equipment 
—not  when  it’s  time  to  spray. 

Many  weed  control  practices  are  now 
ready  for  extensive  use  here  in  the 
Northeast.  Other  articles  in  American 

AGRICULTURIST  during  the  spring 
months  will  discuss  them  more  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Seeded  Grain 

A  brief  view  of  them  includes  the 
very  important  practice  of  controlling 
weeds  in  grains  seeded  to  legumes. 
Last  year,  in  New  York  State  alone, 
several  thousand  acres  of  grains  seeded 
to  mixed  clover,  alfalfa  and  birdsfoot 
trefoil  were  successfully  sprayed  with 
the  new  chemical  MCP  for  the  control 
of  mustard.  Extensive  and  commercial 
use  of  MCP  (2,  methyl  4  chlorophen- 
oxyacetic  acid)  has  shown  that,  with 
proper  use,  this  chemical  will  control 
mustard  at  rates  that  will  not  reduce 
legume  stands  as  much  as  weed  com¬ 
petition  would  in  case  of  severe  mus¬ 
tard  infestation. 

Weed  control  articles  published  last 
year  in  American  Agriculturist  dis¬ 
cussed  the  new  water  soluble  dinitros 
available  for  the  first  time  for  weed 
control  in  dry-field  snap  and  lima 
beans.  These  materials,  when  used  as 
a  pre-emergence  treatment  before  the 
beans  break  through  the  soil,  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  weed  control  for  periods  of  4 
to  6  weeks  without  cultivation.  Last 
year,  in  many  bean  producing  areas, 
wet  weather  occurred  during  the  plant¬ 
ing  season;  yet  even  under  these  severe 
conditions,  weed  control  with  the  water 
soluble  dinitros  produced  very  favor¬ 
able  results. 

Corn,  and  grains  not  seeded  to  leg¬ 
ume,  are  crops  in  which  chemical  weed 
control  has  had  the  most  extensive  use 
in  the  Northeast.  Weather  and  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  last  season  during  the 
best  time  for  weed  control  in  corn  in 
some  areas  of  the  Northeast  resulted  in 
some  fields  showing  varying  degrees  of 
injury  from  2,4-D.  Yet  under  these 
conditions — probably  the  most  favorable 
conditions  yet  encountered  for  injury 
symptoms  of  2,4-D  on  corn — most  fields 
showing  symptoms  of  2,4-D  injury  re¬ 
covered  without  reduction  in  yields. 

Killing  Brush 

Combination  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T 
for  brush  control  on  farms  in  the 
Northeast  offer  another  use  for  weed 
control  equipment.  By  varying  the 
method  of  application  and  the  carrier 
(such  as  water  alone,  oil  emulsion  in 
water,  or  straight  oil  for  basal  or  cut- 
stump  treatment)  chemicals  to  control 
brush  along  fence  rows,  driveways  ,and 
in  pastures  can  be  applied  at  any  sea¬ 
son.  Large  brush  that  needs  cutting 
can  be  treated  to  prevent  regrowth, 
while  smaller  brush  can  be  controlled 
in  the  off  season  or  during  open  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  winter. 

Poison  ivy  can  be  very  successfully 
controlled  with  chemicals.  Orchardists 
now  have  a  cheap  method  of  control¬ 
ling  chokecherry,  a  carrier  of  X-disease 
of  fruit  that  often  threatens  to  elimin¬ 
ate  whole  peach  and  cherry  orchards 
when  diseased  chokecherries  are  grow¬ 
ing  near. 

The  thorn  apple  problem  in  hillside 
pastures  is  well  known  to  Northeast 
dairymen.  Thorn  apple  control  in  per¬ 
manent  pastures  with  2,4,5-T  is  another 
°f  the  more  recent  developments  in 
chemical  brush  control. 

There  are  now  at  least  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  herbicides  in  commercial  use  in 
many  areas  of  the  Northeast,  each  for 
one  or  more  of  the  many  weed  control 
problems.  Proper  use  of  weed  control 
chemicals  is  not  difficult,  and  any  read¬ 
er  can  learn  to  use  them  to  his  own 
advantage  on  his  own  farm. 


Count  on  finer  crops  with 

Swift's  chemically  hitched  Blenn 
and  Brimm 


Swift’s  specialized  crop 
maker  for  soybeans,  corn, 
small  grains  or  any  special 
crop  you  grow.  BLENN’s 
fortified  growth  elements 
give  your  crops  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  ration.  Your  crops 
are  fed  uniformly.  Your  soil  plus  BLENN 
gives  the  growing  plants  all  the  nourish¬ 
ment  they  need  all  through  the  season. 

Use  BLENN  to  make  the  most  from 
every  acre  planted.  Costs  per  unit  produced 
go  down  as  yields  and  quality  increase.  And 
lower  production , costs  mean  that  BLENN 
is  a  wise  investment . . .  never  an  expense. 


New  process  Brimm 


Also  made  to  supplement 
soil  nutrients,  BRIMM  is 
another  specialized  crop 
maker.  Made  in  plants 
located  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  BRIMM  - 
contains  selected  essential 
growth  elements  balanced  to  meet  the  needs 
of  special  crops  and  soils.  It  is  great  for 
truck  crops  in  the  East,  Southwest  and 
Pacific  areas.  For  cotton  and  corn  in  the 
South,  there  is  no  finer  plant  food  than 
BRIMM. 

Both  BLENN  and  BRIMM  are  made  by 
Swift’s  New  Process.  This  means  they  have 
superior  mechanical  condition.  They  store 
well . .  .  distribute  through  your  machines 
uniformly  ...  no  caking,  lumping,  or  bridg¬ 
ing  . . .  and,  most  important,  the  chemically 
hitched,  fortified  growth  elements  feed  your 
crops  evenly  for  uniform,  high  yields. 


New  process  Blenn 


Buy  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Steer 


comes  in  many  analyses  to  meet  the  needs  of 
your  crops  and  soil.  Ask  your  Authorized  Swift  Agent  or  dealer  about 
Swift’s  Red  Steer,  the,  reliable  plant  food  for  general  crops.  Also, 
Red  Steer  Pasture  Special. 
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S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Wont  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies"? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top*r  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  cotalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accuracy.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Since  191. 1  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  USDA 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  — NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  day  old  and  started  poults.  High  livability, 
raBid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  Flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

Box  25,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29 - J 


BROADBREASTED 


BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  clean. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


QUALITY  POULTS 

BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  25th  year  a  Breeder 
and  Hatcher.  Write  for  price  list. 

SE1DELT0N  FARMS,  WASH  I N GTON  V I LLE,  PA. 


'AWLEY 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
" Bring  in  the 
Profits" 


ORDER  NOW!  Start  with  Hawley  better-bred  chicks 
nd  you’ll  get  MORE  EGGS,  LARGER  EGGS,  at 
LOWEST  FEED  COST  per  dozen.  Customers  ex¬ 
pect  and  get  flock  averages  of  200  eggs  per  bird 
and  more — don’t  you  be  satisfied  with  less. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

We  also  offer  RED-ROCK  Cross  and  GRAY- 
LEGHORN  (White  Egg)  Cross.  Write  for  FREE 
literature  today. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


Route  1-E  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


PA.* U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  .  .  .  Kaise  LKiS- 
TFK'S  252-311  egg  K.O.i’  sired  chicks.  SUPER 
MATED  R.O.P.  sired  White  Leghorns.  (100% 
R.O.P.  Sired).  Utility  mated  White  Leghorns. 
Parted  Rocks.  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires. 
Rock-Red  Crosses.  Sex  Link  Crosses.  (Crosses  & 
Reds  from  New  England).  Our  1052  16  PAGE 
CATALOG  at' aits  vou.  CHECK  OUR  EARLY 
ORDER  DISCOUNT.  Chicks  available  NOW. 
hexed  or  Str.  run.  FLOCKS  PULLORUM 
TESTED  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  method. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McALIS- 
TERVILLE,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANC0NAS.  1952  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
.ots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to; 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R  D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS,  5  HEAVY 
BREEDS  from  Bloodlested  Breeders.  Bred  for  out¬ 
standing  livability,  size,  type  &  egg  production. 
Hatches  each  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Visit  our  poultry 
farm  &  hatchery  or  write  for  Catalog  &  Prices. 
4  wk  old  STARTED  CHICKS. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  AA.  RT.  2,  McALISTE RVI LLE,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  N O  W  from  advt.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  tor  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks -  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA . . 15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . . - . 10  00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
Box  A  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


SHELLENBERGER’S 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Our  £6th  yeat  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  latge  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Write  for  Catalog  & 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Cockerels. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  37.  Richfield,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


U.S. R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets.  New  Hamps.,  White  Rox 
4  to  6  weeks  old. 

NACE'S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  3,  PA. 


The  BUY  (or  1952. ..WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


m.  S.  APPROVED 
Pullorum-Possed 

Breeders  Vaccinated/ 
for  Newcastle 


z 


Prices  per  100 


Every  Chick  Backed 
by  42  Years  of  Rigid 
Flock  Improvement/ 

■order 

From  This  Adorj 


You  can  order  WOLF  Chicks  with  complete  confidence.  42  years  of  rigid 
culling  and  selective  mating  have 
built  up  the  profit  producing  ability 
of  WOLF  CHICKS,  7  Popular  Breeds. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns....: . $15.50 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets; . 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels..... 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds, 

New  Hampshires  and  Hamp-Rocks. 

Pullets  of  above  breeds . 

Cockerels  of  above  breeds .  12.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  14.00 

Special  mating  pens  headed  by  Selected  Cockerels  from  Specialty 
Breeders.  ONLY  $1,00  Books  Order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage.  For 
Less  than  100  Add  50c  to  Price.  Two-week  chicks  sent  express  collect. 


■'AAA” 

Special 

Spec.  Mating 

Mating 

Mating 

2  Wks.  Old 

$16.50 

$22.50 

.  30.00 

31.00 

38.00 

.  3.00 

4.00 

•  • 

.  15.50 

IB. 50 

22.50 

.  21.00 

22.00 

28.50 

.  12.00 

13.00 

19.00 

.  16.00 

17.00 

23.00 

.  14.00 

20.00 

WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY,  Dept.  3  ,  Gibsonburg,  O. 


CHICKS 


THE  RIGHT  START  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 

To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements'  Chicks.  Our 
progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the  inherent  abilities  to  live  and 
produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEGHORN-RED  Crosses,  and  H.l.  REDS,  for  commercial  egg 
production 

WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  batching  egg  producers. 
BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 

MAINE-U.5.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  Rush  name  and  address  for  information  and  prices. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Some  Scce&tiette 

About  Brooding 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

I  have  ordered  some  chicks  and  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  all  about  how  to  take 
care  of  them.  First,  WHERE  shall  I  brood 
them?  Must  I  build  a  colony  house,  or 
can  I  use  one  of  the  buildings  I  have? 

Where  you  brood  your  chicks  will  de¬ 
pend  to  some  extent,  of  course,  on  how 
many  you  have  ordered.  If  it  is  less 
than  a  thousand  I  would  say  to  use 
colony  (movable)  brooder  houses.  For 
larger  numbers  build  a  “permanent” 
house. 

I’ve  ordered  500.  Will  one  brooder  house 
be  sufficient? 

We  need  still  more  information  be¬ 
fore  that  question  can  be  answered. 
When  are  they  coming?  If  it  is  after 
the  first  of  April  (here  in  the  North¬ 
east)  you  can  have  the  chicks  running 
outside  in  a  week  or  two  and  that 
solves  the  problem  of  crowding.  Two 
10  x  12  brooder  houses  will  do  the  job 
at  that  season.  And  you  may  as  well 
increase  your  order  to  600  and  put  300 
in  each  house.  But  250  to  a  house  is 
just  fine.  It  leaves  a  “margin  of  safe¬ 
ty.” 

AVhy  not  build  ONE  house  and  make  it 
larger,  say  12  x  16  or  such  a  matter? 

Large  houses  are  too  hard  to  move 
and  usually  just  don’t  get  moved.  That 
can  lead  to  plenty  of  trouble.  If  you 
want  to  build  only  one  house  you  might 
better  build  a  “permanent”  brooder 
house  with  concrete  wall  and  floor.  But 
build  it  a  good  long  distance  from 
where  your  old  birds  are  kept. 

1  suppose  that  is  to  keep  the  chicks 
from  getting  disease  from  the  old  hens. 
But  can’t  they  get  it  anyway?  Doesn’t  a 
man  track  disease  over  to  the  brooder 
house  if  he  does  chores  in  both  places?  A 
longer  trip  between  places  won’t  make 
much  difference,  will  it?  And  it  does  take 
longer  to  do  the  chores  that  way. 

Yes,  when  one  person  does  all  the 
chores  he  can  carry  trouble  along  with 
him.  So  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
take  care  of  the  chicks  first,  and  then 
the  old  birds.  That  lessens  the  danger. 
It  is  better,  of  course,  to  have  two 
people  do  the  chores- — one  for  the  hens 
and  one  for  the  chicks.  But  I  still  say 
you  should  brood  the  chicks  as  far  as 
you  can  away  from  the  laying  flock. 

Why? 

You  know,  of  course,  that  Leucosis 
is  the  disease  that  kills  more  laying 
pullets  than  any  other  two  diseases. 
That  has  been  the  situation  for  years 
at  laying  tests  where  all  causes  of 
death  are  checked,  and  at  poultry 
farms  too.  Well,  the  only  time  you  can 
do  anything  about  controlling  Leuco¬ 
sis  is  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  a 
chick’s  life.  You  can  protect  them 
against  exposure  to  Leucosis.  And  that 
is  done  by  isolating  the  chicks  from 
the  source  of  infection. 

You  are  implying,  I  take  it,  that  the 
old  hen  flock*  is  the  source  of  infection. 
Well,  I  still  don’t  see  why  mere  distance 
is  going  to  keep  infection  from  being 
tracked  into  the  brooder  house. 

Suppose  the  infection  didn’t  have  to 
depend  on  boots,  or  feed  bags,  or  truck 
wheels,  to  be  carried  from  place  to 
place;  but  could  float  through  the  air 
on  particles  of  dust.  Can’t  you  see  how 
distance  might  be  the  factor  that  de¬ 
termines  whether  or  not  the  infection 
reaches  the  brooder  house?  It  surely 
looks  as  though  the  infection  of  Leu¬ 
cosis  is  “air-borne.” 


Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  be  of  utmost 
interest  to  poultry  raisers.  Read  her  ex¬ 
perience  :  “Dear  Sir :  I  think  I  must  be 
one  of  the  very  first  to  use  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets.  Some  35  years  ago  when  I  started 
raising  chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  ad¬ 
vertised  as  an  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contaminated 
drinking  water.  I  tried,  a  package  for 
my  baby  chicks  with  happiest  results.  I 
have  depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 
Use  them  in  the  drinking  water  to  aid  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy  Walko 
Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  results.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our 
new  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chap¬ 
man  Chicss  —  how  they're  bred,  what  they’ll 
do  for  you.  All  chicks  from  our  own  breeders 
on  our  2  farms. 

N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 
White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

Red- Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
Be  sure  to  write  for  full  story  of  Chapmso 
Chicks  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  T. 


Big  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  that 
orow  nto  steady  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  33  years  breeding.  Mat¬ 
ings  headed  by  R.O.P.  pedigreed 
maiis.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Order 
chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write 
oday  tor  free  Catalog  and  prices. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM 

Robert  L.  Clausjr.  Box  A.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Strong  and  lively  Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 
now  available  in  our  famous  RED-ROCK 
CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in  market 
meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg 
production  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain 
ROCK-RED  cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty 
broilers  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG 
tells  all.  Write 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  FINEST 

B.  B.  BRONZE  —  B-  B.  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U  S.D.A.  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 

Our  23rd  year  producing  poults  exclusively' 
35,000  weekly.  Get  our  Folder  and  prices 
before  you  buy. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

Box  100,  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wks. 
old.  R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Piop.,  Box  53.  Richfield,  Pa 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 
"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER” 

of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 

t  .Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10. 


Then  it  isn’t  necessary  to  be  so  fussy 
about  not  tracking  in  the  infection? 

I  didn’t  say  that.  No,  you  must  not 
relax  any  of  the  usual  precautions. 
Leucosis  can  be  tracked  in,  and  no 
doubt  it  often  is.  Besides  there  are 
other  evils  that  can  be  tracked  in — 
coccidiosis,  worms,  Newcastle  disease 
and  a  lot  more. 

I  guess  then  that  it  wouldn’t  be  a  safe 
plan  to  start  chicks  in  the  same  barn 
with  an  old  flock? 

Certainly  not. 

Suppose  it  was  on  another  floor? 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Are  You  Moving? 


If  YOU  ARE,  you  will  wont  the  address 
on  your  paper  changed.  On  a  postal  card 
or  by  letter  write  us  your  old  and  your 
new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  M. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
imOODINO 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

No.  Dust  can  be  carried  to  all  floors. 

Bat  it  happens  that  there  are  no  hens 
in  my  barn.  Never  have  been  any.  Would 
it  be  safe  to  start  the  chicks  there  this 

year? 

As  far  as  being  safe  from  exposure 
to  disease  that  would  be  safe.  But,  how 
about  being  safe  against  fire?  Would¬ 
n’t  it  be  better  to  burn  up  a  brooder 
house  than  a  barn? 

Of  course.  But  why  talk  about  fires? 
Don’t  people  use  brooders  for  years  with¬ 
out  having  fires? 

Yes  indeed.  Careful  people  seldom 
have  losses  from  fire,  whether  they 
are  using  coal  or  oil  or  electric  or  gas, 
or  wood-burning  brooders.  On  the  other 
hand  even  careful  people  cannot  en¬ 
tirely  prevent  accidents.  Furthermore, 
not  all  people  who  use  brooders  are 
careful.  So  I  still  say  it  may  be  best 
not  to  brood  your  chicks  in  the  barn, 
particularly  if  you  plan  to  start  more 


Western  New  York  Rainbow  Sale 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  70 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  28 

SELECTED  FROM  25  prominent  Western  New  York 
Herds. 

AT  ARCADE,  N.  Y.,  Wyoming  Co.,  1  mile  east 
of  Yorkshire,  just  off  Route  39  on  beautiful 
Parke  Davis  Farm,  40  miles  south  of  Buffalo, 
36  miles  north  of  Olean  which  is  on  Route  16. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfliood 
vaccinated,  many  from  Bang  Certified  herds  and  eligible- 
for  Peuna.,  carefully  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

55  fresh  and  Close  Springers;  10  Bred  and 
Open  Heifers;  5  Service-Age  Bulls;  Many  with 
large  production  records,  rich  in  the  most 
popular  blood  lines  of  the  breed. 

A  sale  where  yot  can  buy  with  confidence  with  all 
animals  sold  to  be  as  represented.  Sale  starts  at  11:00 
A.M.,  held  In  heated  tent,  lunch  available,' catalogs  at 
ringside. 

DISPERSAL:  19  head,  exceptionally  desirable.  James 
K.  Duffes  herd.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

- 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  RAINBOW  SALE 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  5 

75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  75 

All  personaHy  selected  from  T.B.  Accredited  herds, 
blood  tested,  calfliood  vaccinated,  many  eligible  for 
any  State,  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

MILLERTON,  N.  Y.  Dutchess  Co. 

Sale  at  Crestover  Farm  of  Carl  Eng,  I  mile  north  of 
Millerton  on  Rudd  Road,  adjacent  to  airport. 

30  Breeders  are  consigning  select  offerings. 

60  Fresh  and  Close  Springers;  10  Bred  and 
Open  Heifers;  5  Service  Age  Bulls. 

The  quality  in  this  sale  is  superb,  representing  the 
best  and  most  popular  blood  of  the  breed. 

An  excellent  buying  opportunity  for  Eastern  New 
York  and  New  England  breeders  and  dairymen. 

Sale  held  under  cover.  Lunch  available,  starts  at  11:00 
A.M.  Attractive  catalogs  at  ringside. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


6TH  ANNUAL  MADISON  CO.  SALE 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  8 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISOh 

GO.,  N.  Y.  p 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  70 

I™  Accre<lited,  blood  tested,  calf  hood  vaccinated 
treated  against  shipping  fever.  Every  animal  personal! 
'irit  6<Lby  MONFORD  S.  KELSEY,  Canastota,  N.  Y: 
uom  30  of  the  best  herds  in  this  long  popular 
f?,;?,n,eer  Holstein  Coimty  where  high  producing  brooi 
cows  with  populai  bred  sires  have  been  mated  fo 
years  to  breed  the  very  best  in  Registered  Holsteins 

Make  your  plans  to  attend.  Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.M 

F„tn,LVJLoLE  18  LOCATED  ON  ROUTE  12-B,  40  mile 
south  of  Syracuse,  50  miles  north  of  Binghamton.  Cata 
logs  at  ringside 

MONFORD  S.  KELSEY,  Chairman,  Sale  Committee 
Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R-  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y 


276TH  EARLVILLE  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2 

Heated  pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO..  N.  Y. 
40  miles  southeast  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

160  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  160 

(•  H.  Accredited,  many  Bang  Certified,  calfliood  vac¬ 
cinated,  blood  tested,  vaccinated  against  shipping  fever, 
many  eligible  for  other  states. 

!00  Fresh  and  Close  Springers;  40  Heifers  of 
uli  ages;  20  Service  Age  Bulls. 

b5  well -known  breeders  of  New  York  and  neighboring 
"i?  consign  choice  animals,  many  with  large  pro 
-notion  records.  All  high  class  in  every  respect  and 
-old  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 

Many  of  the  best  producing  herds  in  the  East  today 
bought  their  foundation-  animals  at  Earlville. 
yOU  GET  THE  BEST  VALUES  AT  EARLVILLE. 
Many  sen  at  little  more  than  you  would  pay  for  top 
grades.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
“•  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


chicks  next  year,  and  are  keeping  lay¬ 
ers  in  the  barn. 

How  about  brooding  with  hot  water? 
Isn’t  that  just  about  a  fireproof  plan? 

Yes.  Hot  water  can’t  start  a  fire.  As 
far  as  I  know  there  are  no  small  hot- 
water  brooders.  For  large  brooding 
operations  such  as  in  broiler  plants, 
and  also  where  large  numbers  of  layers 
are  started,  permanent  brooder  houses 
are  far  more  efficient  than  a  lot  of 
colony  houses.  In  such  units  one  of  the 
several  types  of  hot-water  brooding  is 
used  as  a  rule,  but  not  always. 

What  other  sorts  of  brooder  units  are 
there  that  can  be  used  in'  a  big  perman¬ 
ent  brooder  house? 

I  was  thinking  of  the  hoverless  in¬ 
frared  lamp  installations,  which  are 
electric  of  course.  But  only  recently  I 
saw  a  house  wfith  capacity  for  3,000 
chicks  at  a  time,  in  which  a  row  of 
coal  stove  brooders  supplied  the  heat. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  my  500 
chicks.  If  I  brood  them  late  enough  they 
can  get  out-of-doors  practically  from  the 
beginning,  and  they  are  in  two  10  x  12 
houses.  Will  they  need  more  room  later? 

Yes,  if  you  start  with  500  pullet 
chicks.  No,  if  you  have  straight  run 
chicks  and  sell  the  males  at  8  weeks. 
Two  chicks  for  each  square  foot  will 
have  space  enough  until  they  are  6  or 
7  weeks  old.  Putting  250  in  a  10  x  12 
house  just  about  does  it.  You  are 
crowding  a  bit  when  you  put  in  300, 
but  getting  them  outside  makes  that 
fairly  safe. 

What  happens  if  the  chicks  ARE  crowd¬ 
ed?  You  don’t  separate  them  soon  enough, 
or  the  weather  is  bad  and  they  have  to 
stay  inside? 

Crowding  is  apt  to  bring  on  feather 
picking  and  even  cannibalism.  It  slows 
down  growth  and  makes  culls  of  the 
smaller  chicks,  and  it  makes  it  hard 
to  keep  the  litter  dry. 

Well,  I  have  pallet  chicks  ordered.  Now 
what  can  I  do  with  the  ones  I  take  out 
when  I  divide  them  at  say  7  weeks? 

If  they  are  to  be  put  in  the  barn 
eventually  why  not  get  the  place  ready 
a  little  sooner  and  finish  growing  half 
the  flock  indoors.  Then  next  winter  you 
can  compare  indoor  pullets  with  range¬ 
reared  pullets.  But  another  summer 
you  will  have  to  build  two  range 
shelters  to  finish  half  the  flock  in. 

—  A. A.  — 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


T 


I  HE  livestock  news  of  the.  week 
is,  of  course,  the  discovery  of 

_ I  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  in 

Canada.  This  is  a  terrible  dis¬ 
ease  in  itself,  with  eventual  sloughing 
off  of  lips,  tongue  or  feet,  and  not  any¬ 
thing  is  known  that  will  alleviate  it  or 
cure  it. 


Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  contagious  diseases  known.  It 
seems  that  practically  any  contact 
with  the  animal,  or  with  where  the 
animal  has  been,  or  with  any  part  of 
the  animal  (dead  or  alive)  will  spread 
the  disease. 

Canada’s  billion  dollar  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  can  well  be  ruined — but  let  us 
hope  not.  It  will  have  its  effects  here, 
particularly  along  our  border  states.  It 
is  estimated,  for  example,  that  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  cattle  coming  to  the 
Buffalo  livestock  yards  is  imported 
from  Canada.  I  am  also  told  that  an 
unestimated  number  of  cattle  will  get 
over  the  border  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
being  done  about  it. 


The  future  of  our  own  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  depends  upon  everyone  helping 
to  stop  a  break-through  anywhere.  Our 
livestock  bureaus,  both  state  and  nati¬ 
onal,  have  been  quick  to  set  up  embar¬ 
goes  and  safeguards.  They  will  need 


(Continued  on  Page  27) 


ANKONY’S  ANNUAL  SALE 

Monday,  April  7, 1952 


THE  GET  AND 
SERVICE  OF 

.  16  BULLS 

56  FEMALES 


EILEENMERE  1032ND 

1949  International  Grand  Champion 

HOMEPLACE  EILEENMERE  999-35TH 

Twice  International  Reserve  Champion 

7  Sons  of  "The  1032nd" — Ready  for  Service 

1  Bull  Calf  by  "The  35th"  out  of  a  Daughter  of 
"The  1032nd" — Ankony's  Great  Combination 

8  Bull  Calves  by  "The  1032nd" — 10  to  12  months 
of  age 

9  Daughters  of  "The  1032nd"  bred  to  "The  35th" 
25  Heifers  bred  to  "The  1032nd" 

22  Heifers  bred  to  "The  35th" 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  herd  bull 

Look  at  these  sons  of  “The  1032nd”  and  “The  35th” 

If  you  are  looking  for  Foundation  Females 

don’t  miss  these  heifers 

all  sell  guaranteed  safe  in  calf  to  “The  1032nd”  or  “The  35th” 

ANKONY  FARM 

Allan  A.  Ryan  Lee  Leachman 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


★  BUT  II.  S.  SAVINGS  BONUS  * 


SWING  MILKER 


Stainless  steel  pail  un¬ 
hooks  in  middle  for 
quick,  easy  cleaning. 


The  only  suspended  milker  that  has  been  granted  an 
equipment  approval  letter  from  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  This  approval  certifies  that  the 
sanitation  features  of  the  Rite-Way  Swing  Milker  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Construction  Standards  of  Section  7,  Item 
12R  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service’s  Rec¬ 
ommended  Milk  Ordinance.  This  ordinance  has  been 
adopted  as  state  wide  law  or  regulation  in  32  states,  plus 
numerous  milk  sheds  in  other  states. 

We  challenge  you  to  compare  the  Rite-Way  Swing 
with  any  milker  on  the  market  for  fast  milking  and 
ease  of  cleaning.  Accept  a  free  trial  offer — see  the  Rite- 
Way  Swing  in  operation  in  your  barn— no  obligation. 
See  your  Rite-Way  Dealer  or  write  to: 


Mirror  smooth  stainless 
pail.  You  can  see  all  the 
surfaces  and  know  they 
are  clean. 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

" The  RITE-WAY 
to  milk 

1247  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago  13,  III. 

Branches:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  •  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY  FARMER 

your  cows” 

RELIEVES 

Farm-Animal 

DIARRHEA 


FLEX-O 

SCOU-R-ENE 


Astringent  and  antacid  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  nan-infectious  diarrhea  in 
livestock  and  poultry.  (Particularly 
recommended  for  young  calves! 

14  oz.  cm,  $1.00  at  your  dealer,  or  write 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


CATTLE  WANTED 

Registered  HeBteins,  bred  and  ©pen 
heifers.  Can  use  any  quantity.  Write 
full  details  and  quote  your  lowest 
price.  Give  your  farm  location- 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

Apr. 

5  Issue . 

....Closes  Mar.  21 

Apr. 

19  Issue . 

May 

3  Issue . 

May 

17  Issue . 

ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


FOR  SAUK :  Close-up  first  calf  Holstein  heifers  in  truck 
load  lots — Davenport  Farms.  Accord,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  Bull  Calf  —  Born  October  1951.  Seven 
nearest  sires  are  ei.her  A. It.  or  D.H.I.A.  proven. 
Seven  nearest  dams  are  tested  and  have  30  records  that 
average  10,946  lbs.  milk  5:1%  564.8  lbs.  fat.  Pedigree 
sent  on  request.  Wychmere  Farm,  Lake  Road,  Ontario, 
New  York. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL.  Born  March  9,  1951.  Every 
Sire  for  3  generation  good  favorable  proof  on  10  or 
more  daughters.  Dam  has  5  A.R.  records,  4  over  500 
lbs.  fat  in  305  days.  Heifer  calves,  one  month  to 
one  year,  limited  number.  Write  for  price.  Etc.  Chas. 
A.  Slater.  Mgr.  Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  New-, 
burgh,  N.  Y„ 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  June  1951.  Highest  records  of 
his  dam  and  pateinai  granddam  average  15603M 
789F,  Sire  is  most  satisfactorily  proven  and  dam  is 
from  an  excellent  cow  family.  A  nice  individual.  Also 
a  few  well  bred  heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smitli- 
ville  Flats,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  X.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
vilie,  New  York. 

ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows. 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.  Hobart,  New  York. 

BUY  Wholesale  and  save.  75  top  T.B.  and  Blood- 
teste'd  close  Canadian  cows  Truck  or  trailer  load  de¬ 
livered  free  300  miles.  Gurwitz  Bros.,  Waterville,  N.  Y 
Phone  92. 

CHOICE  Dairy  Cows.  Fresh  and  close-up.  100  head  on 
hand  at  all  times.  Accredited,  also  bloodtested  cows. 
Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  R.D.  2,  N.  Y„  Tel. 
436J1. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  Cattle,  bred  ewes.  Northern  feeder  pigs,  rail 
or  truck  shipments. — Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFOltDS  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
ali  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 

ANGUS  or  Hereford  heifers,  steers  and  cow's  always 
priced  right.  Headquarters  for  good  commercial  beef 
cattle.  O.  V.  Doell,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


WE  SELL  in  Hamburg  Sale,  Aprij  12;  1  Son  and  i 
Daughter  of  Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2nd,  1st  at  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  out  of  daughters  of  Repeater  of  Wheat- 
.and  9th,  1st  at  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
New  York.  In  Ithaca  Sale,  April  26th  we  sell  a  bred 
heifer  very  similar  in  breeding.  Clayton  Taylor, 
Lawtons,  New  York. 


'  HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls.  Ready  for 
spring  service.  Outstanding  breed  type.  Silver  Creek 
Farms.  Don  Nesbitt,  Albion,  N.  Y.  Phone  1016M2 


FOR  SALE — 27  Hereford  Heifers,  2  year  olds,  calf- 
hood  vaccinated,  some  are  bred.  Sand  Hill  Farms. 
Almond,  N.  Y.  Phone  20-F-121. 


SELLING  This  Proven  Sire.  Ever  Woodrow  Lamp¬ 
lighter  4"  No.  5713163 — No.  359510.  Breeder:  Henry  & 
Jean  Holfeldt,  Bei  Air.  Md.  "Selling  out  my  grade 
heifers  which  were  bred  to  this  bull.  1  have  no  further 
use  for  him.  A  proven  breeder  and  deliorner.  Sired  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  calves  which  can  be  seen  at  any  time. 
Medium  color,  well  marked,  good  bone,  mellow,  very 
good  weight  for  age.  Priced  at  $2500.  Particulars,  snap¬ 
shots,  etc.  on  request.  Battleground  Farms,  Ernest  F. 
Tark — Freehold,  N.  J.’’ 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 
Berkshire  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea., 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.,  10  to  11  wks.  /  old  $12.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux.  44  Ar¬ 
lington  Rd.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086. 

FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.\  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  bred  gilts,  large  litters  9  to  13. 
Service  boars,  baby  pigs  farm  raised  over  200  head, 
fast  growers.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown, 
New  Jersey. 


REGISTERED  Duroc  boars'  and  gilts  10  months  old 
from  champion  stock.  Herbert  Adcock,  Grover  Road, 
West  Falls,  N.  Y.  Telephone  East  Aurora  402W2. 


YORKSHIRE  Hog  Sale  March  22.  Forty  bred  gibs, 
boars  and  fall  pigs.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Eas  - 
em  Yorkshire  Club,  95  Elm  St.,  West  Springfield, 
Mass. 


TAMWORTHS  PIGS,  registered  or  unregistered.  Tam- 
worth  Farm.  Milton,  Del 


YORKSHIRES — Boars,  service  age  &  younger.  Bred  & 
open  gilts.  Pinelma  Farm.  Law  renceville,  N.  Y. 


TAMWORTHS  —  lean-meat  swine.  "They  grow  faster, 
cheaper.”  Pine  View  Farm  R.  4,  Georgetown,  Del. 


REGISTERED  Yorkshire  Boars,  gilts,  bred  gilts,  8 
weeks  to  IS  months.  Reasonable  prices.  Sunnymead 
Farms,  Germantown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  33F4. 


HORSES 


YOUR  last  chance  to  buy  good  acclimated  home 
raised  horses,  as  I  have  lost  my  P.M.U.  contract.  Have 
decided  to  go  out  ol  the  horse  business  and  sell  50 
sure  bred  mares,  2  registered  Belgian  Stallions,  2 
Spanish  Jacks,  25  last  -spring  colts  and  40  nice  3  and 
4  year  old  mules.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Stanley  513Y23. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raiseu,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York 
Phone  Moravia.  482M3.  „ 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 

PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  breeding.  Ideal  companions,  Males  $35.00, 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00,  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  Border  Collie  pups.  Purebred.  Natural  heelers. 
Excellent  working  dog  for  cattle,  sheep  or  poultry. 
Donald  Kuney,  Senecs  Fails,  Phone  820J1. 

REGISTERED  Bloodhounds  out  of  man  trailing  parents, 
cheap  for  quick  sale.  Tel.  3932.  W.  A.  Tart,  Essex, 
New  York. 

BEAUTIFUL  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15.00,  females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins. 
New  York, 

REGISTERED  English  Bulldog,  clever,  fine  specimen. 
Box  7,  Groton.  Vermont. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOIt  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms  Tbty  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine  New  York. 

ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns.  Parmentei 
Reds.  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live;  they  lay.  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer,  Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y.  . 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mea  poultry  profits  —  that’ 
why  our  hatcherv  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red -Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  oui  Rod -Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quicx 
broiler  profits  Write  or  call  today.  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N  Y.  Phone  9082. 

BAPCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  hono  .  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won't  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  f ot  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden.  New  York. 

RIC.HQUALITY  Leghorn-.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  fqr  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultrv  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York 

BALL  Bed-Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  them  from  the 
start  when  you  buy  from  Ball  Hatchery,  one  of  New> 
York’s  cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  Ball 
Hatchery  &  Poultrv  Farm  Tioga  County,  Rt.  Z.  Owego. 
New  York. 

FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  “Red 
Rock  Cross.  Fo,  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 

HATCHING  every  week  —  Pullorum  clean  Ebenwood 
Farm  Ilamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm  Box  B-S.  West 
Bridgewater  Mass. 

OUR  White  Leghorns  were  High  Pen  at  Storrs,  Conn, 
contest  1951 -for  high  eggs  production  and  good  meat 
birds.  Our  New  Hampshire  and  Gray  crosses  are  what 
you  want.  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

MT.  HOPE  Leghorns,  Christy  &  Hubbard  Hamps  for 
profitable  meat  and  egg  production.  Huested's  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y.  Phone  54254. 

LAFAYETTE  Fani.  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds, 
U  S,  ApproVed-Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  circular 
John  Ronner  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of 
our  birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone  Hobart  5281. 

CAPONS  $55.00  per  100.  Choice  of  three  breeds,  4% 
weeks  old,  F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  209  Northampton,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

MclNTYRE  WHITE  ROCKS.  Contest  proven  strain.  All 
stock  pedigreed  sired.  U.  S.  certified,  pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  details.  Molntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda. 
New  York. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  known  for  their  fast  growth, 
ruggedness,  vigor,  large  egg  size.  New  modern  hatch¬ 
ery.  Collins  Poultry  Farms,  Danville,  N.  H. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut. 
White  African  Guinea  eggs,  keets,  started  birds  from 
best  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced,  sold  42,000 
guineas..  Literature  prices.  Booking  now. 

SURPLUS  Chicks  —  $10.00  C.O.D.  New  Hampshires, 
barred  rocks,  white  rocks  and  heavy  assorted.  Prices 
at  hatchery.  Also  3-week-old  chicks  25c  each.  A.  F. 
Hockman,  R30,  Bellefonte,  Pa,, 


POULTRY 


DAY  OLD  Pul.lorun  tested  chicks.  Rock  Reds  crosses. 
Guaranteed  all  heavies.  $8-100,  $15-200  and  postage. 
Broiler  chicks  our  choice  sex  and  breed.  $2.75-100, 
$6-200.  plus  postage  C.O.D.  Kline's  Chickery,  Strauss- 
tovvn  6,  Pa.  ' 


TURKEYS 


BELTSVILLE  Small  White — Large  bronze  and  white 
Holland  turkey  poults,  now  hatching  thousands  weekly. 
Low  prices  on  fully  guaranteed  poults.  Write  or  phone 
Kline's  Turkeys,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

USD  A  Beltsville  White  Turkey  poults  Pennsylvania 
bred  under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c. 
Free  Catalog.  Meadovvbrook,  Richfield  2.  Penna. 

FEEDER  Turkey  s.  8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or 
porch.  No  broodin.  required,  broad  breast  bronze  and 
broad  breast  whites.  From  our  own  pullorum  clean 
breeders.  O.  V.  Doell.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 

SUPERIOR  Body  Type — oldest  breeder  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  offers  you  the  body  type  you  should  expect  in 
Beltsville  Whites.  Open  March  thru  season,  for  day  old 
and  started.  Can  reach  most  points  in  North  East  by 
overnight  shipment.  Pullorum  clean  6th  year.  Mars- 
ton’s  Turkey  Land,  Hebron,  Me.  Tel.  16-2. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100.  White  Run¬ 
ners  $25.00,  Superior  Strain  $30.00,  Fawns  $28.00,  hens 
$40.00.  Rouens  $40.00.  Less  than  100  add  2e  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Toulouse,  brown  and  whit#  China  goslings.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm.  Drifting,  Penna. 

MALLARD,  Muscovy  ducklings.  White  Guinea  Keets. 
Pine  View  Farm,  R.  D.,  Georgetown,  Del. 


GEESE  _ 

GOOSE  Booklet  10c— Twelve  chapters.  All  subjects. 
Goose  eggs  and  goose  incubators.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm, 
Goshen.  Indiana 

PILGRIM  Goslings.  Free  pamphlet.  Curtis  Stock  Farm'. 
587  Ellic'ott  St..  Buffalo  3.  New  York. 

PILGRIM  Geese,  guaranteed  100%  sex-linked,  eggs, 
goslings,  breeders.  Beth-Hone  Farm.  Bethany  Road, 
IloneSdale.  Penna.  Phone  6S9J12. 

GOSLINGS  for  Sale — Gray  Toulouse,  white  Embdt.ii 
William  Gronwoldt.  Germantown  N.  Y. 

DUCKS  and  Geese  —  new  quarterly  magazine,  $1.50 
year,  R2HC,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

GOSLINGS — White  China.  From  prize-winning  flock. 
Reasonably  priced.  Send  for  free  folder.  S.  J.  Seitz, 
IUt  3  Fisk  ltd.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIMS  GEESE.  Hatching  eggs  specialty.  Folder. 
U.  Scliwalge,  Lake  Zurich,  HI. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Pedigreed  1  Prolific!  Cash 
markets,  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville  24.  Penna. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 


RAW  FURS  and  deer  skins,  ginseng,  coon,  mink, 
muskrat,  beaver,  etc.,  wanted.  Put  weasel  in  envelope 
and  mail.  Highest  prices.  Price  lists.  H.  C.  Metcall 
and  Sons,  Alstead  N.  H. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  glades  ot  hay  delivered  subject  to  In 
spection.  J.  W  Christman.  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y 
Tel.  48-282. 


VERY  good  mixed  dairy  hay  $25.00  F.  Root.  Brain- 
aid.  New  York. 


SEEDS 


BIRDSFOOT  Trefoil — purity  98%.  Germination  86%. 
Orders  of  20  lbs.  or  more  $1.25  per  lb.  C.O.D. 
Howard  Bunker,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed — the  variety  recom¬ 
mended  for  long  life.  C.  F.  Crowe.  Dryden,  N.  Y.  ' 


NEW  YORK  State  Empire  Broadleaf  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
Seed — Cornell  tests  show  purity  99  2/10  %  germination 
96%— price  delivered  with  special  inoculant,  $1.75  per 
lb.  100  lb.  lots  $1.60  lb.  while  supply  lasts. 
Med  O  Dale  Farms,  Altamont,  New  York. 


BULBS 


FLOWER  Bulbs — Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  Amaryllis,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Callas,  Tigridia  Lilies,  etc.  Folder  in  colors 
free.  Howard  Gillet.  Box  A.  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

100  Blooming  Size  Gladiolus  Bulbs.  No.  3’s,  gorgeous 
colors,  about  30  new  prize  varieties,  $2.00  postpaid. 
Extra:  2  large  bulbs  sensational  new  pink — Spic  and 
Span.  Ideal  Easter-birtUday  gift.  Free  catalog.  The 
Elmores,  Georgetown  111.  80,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS — 25  Large  Bulbs  '$1.25.  State  Inspected. 
Catalog  on  request  We  grow  the  newest  and  best  in 
standard  varieties.  Hillside  Gardens  —  South  Wales, 
New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


3  GIANT  8x10  deluxe  enlargements  from  any  one 
negative  for  One  Dollai  No  negative,  50c  extra.  Lex 
Photos.  Box  345.  Burlington,  Vermont. 

SEND  NOW  for  free  Snapshot  Magazine,  mailers, 
offers.  Houghton’s  Athol.  Mass. 

ROSA  RAY’S  Introductory  offer!  We  will  develop 
8-12-16  exposure  film  and  include  clear,  sparkling, 
permanent  prints  ficm  each  exposure  or  a  reprint 
order  for  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this  advertisement 
and  only  35c.  Offeiy  expires  May  31,  1952.  Leaders  since 
1920.  The  one  and  only  Ray’s  Photo  Service,  LaCrosse, 
Wis. 


FRUIT 


TREE  Ripened  Florida  grapefruit.  $1.75  bushel, 
oranges  $2.25,  mixed  $2.00.  You  pay  express  on  de¬ 
livery.  Alvah  Ramsey,  Largo.  Fla. 


PLANTS 


EVERGREEN  Tre>  Seedlings.  Transplants.  Growers  ol 
large  quantities.  For  growing  Christmas  trees.  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  £c  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide.  Sun- 
crest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown.  Pa. 


ONION  PLANTS— Choice  select  yellow  or  white  sweet 
Spanish,  yellow  or  white  Bermudas,  300-$1.25:  500- 
$1.65;  1000-S2.65;  postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4.75; 
6000-SS.  50,  prepaid  express.  Austin  Plant  Company. 
Box  313,  Austin.  Texas. 


NOTICE — Hundred  Strawberry  plants.  Four  varieties. 
Early,  midseason  late  new  everbearing  (25  plants 
each.)  Labeled.  Instructions,  catalogue  included. 
Facer  Farm  Market.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants;  healthy,  freshly  dug.  state  In¬ 
spected:  Premier,  Howard  17,  Robinson.  Scarlet  Beau¬ 
ty,  Catskill,  Temple.  Red  Star,  Sparkle.  Fairfax,  Fair- 
peake,  100  plants  $2.75  200,  $4  95;  500,  $9.25;  1000. 

$14.75.  Bernard  Sweetland,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  Until  May  25.  Gem  and  Streamliner  ever- 
bearing  strawberry  plants.  Also  springbearing  Fairfax. 
Mrs.  Roy  Hastings.  64  West  Main  Street.  Malone.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier,  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Robinson,  Temple  100-$1.90  —  500-$6.75  —  1000 
-$12.50.  Gem  Gemzato  everbearing.  100-S2.25  prepaid. 
John  A.  Flaten,  Union  City,  Penn. 


VIGOROUS.  True-To-Name  Howard  17,  Catskill, 
Temple,  Sparkle  and  Robinson  s  Scarlet  Beauty  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  100-$2.75;  300-$7.50;  500-$11.00;  1,000- 
$20.  Postpaid.  Trimmed  ready  to  set.  These  plants  have 
long,  fibrous  root  systems  and  especially  adapted  for 
the  Northeast  Glenn  L.  Thompson.  Johnson,  Vt. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants  Fresh  dug  from  our 
muck  farm.  Premier  Douert,  Robinson,  Temple,  Cats¬ 
kill,  Fairfax,  Spa.kV  Red  Star:  $2.50  per  hundred 
post  paid  Everbearing  varieties:  Streamliner,  Super - 
feetion,  Gem  $4.iiv.  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for 
quantity  prices  Bramsr  Bros.,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier-Temple-Cats- 
ki  11 -Robinson  - 1'  airfav  10U-$2.00,  500-$7.00,  1000  -  $13. 00. 
A1  Miles,  Fairview  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  Plants.  Free  catalog.  Rex 
Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants.  25  leading  varieties.  Also  rasp¬ 
berry  —  blueberry— blackberry— asparagus — grapes.  Re¬ 
duced  pri-es.  Send  for  catalogue.  Pleasant  Valley 
Farms,  Millbury,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Premier  —  Sparkle  strawberry  plants.  50 
for  $1.50.  300  dor  $6.00,  1000  for  $14.00.  Mae  Ingersoll, 
Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


QUICK  Bearing,  fruit  and  nut  trees:  shade  trees, 
grape  vines,  berry  plants,  everblooming  rose  bushes 
and  flowering  shrubs  at  money  saving  nrices.  State 
and  federal  inspected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Write 
for  free  colored  catalogue.  East’s  Nursery.  Amity. 
Arkansas. 


LIVING  Fences  of  lifetime  Multiflora  Rose.  Large,  100- 
$6.00.  1000-$40.00;  Medium,  100-S4.75.  1000-$28.00; 

Conservation  size,  100-$3.50,  1000-$18.00.  FOB.  Tucka- 
mony  Nursery,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


TREES,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Ornamentals  Catalog  free. 
Tuscarora  Nursery.  Blain  14.  Pa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  Syrup — Finest  quality — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
$5.50  gal.  post  paid  1st  and  2nd.  zones.  Wm.  W. 
Lawrence,  Beechers  Cor.,  Hunter,  N.  T. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


COIL  WIRE,  bale  ties,  baler  twine  for  sale.  John 
Deere  wire  $8.50  two  spools.  Osborn  Hay  Milling  Com¬ 
pany.  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin. 

MAPLE  City  Barn  Equipmen  with  high  carbon  steel 
and  heavy  malleable  castings  saves  you  money.  Tie 
stalls,  $12;  line  stalls,  $10;  arch  stalls,  $12;  cow  pens, 
$4.75  ft.  and  others  plus  made-to-order  items.  Send  for 
catalog.  Manufactured  by  Murray  Co..  Inc.  Honesdale, 
Penna. 


W, ANTED  good  used  sawmill,  for  sale  continental  red 
seal  45  H.P.  motor  in  good  condition.  Frank  Arnold, 
Rushville,  N  Y . 


C  A  SELL  i  N I  -  V  EN  A  BLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
Cletrac  BD  Diesel  Tractor  with  angledozer.  Very  good 
condition.  Cletrac  BD  Diesel  with  angledozer  and  Carco 
Winch.  Fair  condition.  International  TD14  tractor  with 
cable  bulldozer.  Good  condition.  Cletrac  AG  wide  gauge 
gasoline  tractor  with  belt  pulley  drive.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Reasonable.  Caterpillar  D6  tractor  SU  series  with 
angledozei,  being  reconditioned  in  our  shop.  Bay  City 
model  45  \  yd.  Diesel  shovel.  Also  45  ft.  boom.  New 
19ol.  A- 1  condition.  Casellini-Veuable  Corporation, 
Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime  Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction— special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator — gives  exact  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  fret  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J- 


CEDAR  POSTS:  Several  thousand  6’  and  7’  cedar 
posts  for  Immediate  sale.  Donald  Macagg,  Lake  Bona-  [ 
parte.  Harrisville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Harrisville  2564. 


ADDITIONAL  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pet ge) 
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REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
HEIFER  CALF  AUCTION 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  22,  1952 
at  12:30  P.M. 

In  large  heated  building  at  Erie  County  Farm, 
Wende,  New  York  (Post  Office  address  Alden, 

N.  Y.) 

An  outstanding  group  of  calves  from  the  best  Erie 
County  Club  Herds.  From  top  sires  and  out  of  high 
record  dams.  Splendid  FFA  and  4-H  Club  prospects. 
Proceeds  from  the  sale  to  be  contributed  to  the  Erie 
County  Farm  &  Home  Center  Fund  as  a  special  gift 
project.  An  unusual  opportunity  to  purchase  foundation 
calves  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  be 
available. 

Committee:  William  Bensley,  Springville,  N.  Y.,  Chair, 
man;  Vernon  Long.  Akron,  N.  Y.;  Wesley  Handy,  East 
/urora.  N.  Y. ;  Clyde  Johnston,  Secretary,  Western  New 
York  Holstein  Club,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

—Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey: ,  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest;  5  lb. 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  I1’. 0.15.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  .Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
lor  dependabler  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Cordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  top  salary.  Modern  apart¬ 
ment.  Opportunity  for  advancement,  highest  references. 
Blender’s  Leghorns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious  farmer  with  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  Operate  daily  and  general  farm.  Western 
Pennsylvania  on  percentage.  Must  be  progressive. 
Heffner  Bros.,  Hawthorn,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  Modern  Dairy  Farm. 
Excellent  living  conditions,  good  wages.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Please  write  J.  A.  Cashen,  R.D.  1,  Hudson, 
New  York. 


WANTED  single  man  capable  of  operating  milking 
machine  and  tractor  on  dairy  farm.  No  drinking,  good 
wages,  room  and  board  Please  give  references.  Her¬ 
bert  E.  Kinuney,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


OWNERS  of  Modem  Poultry  Farm  in  New  York  State 
want  partners  (couple)  to  manage  0000  layin'g  hens. 
Separate  house  available.  Capital  required  $10,000. 
Write  Box  514-CF,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 

New  Y'ork. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


SITUATION  Wanted — as  farm  manager  or  hired  hand. 
Life  experience  on  dairy  farm.  Married,  one  child, 
sober,  reliable,  23  yrs.  old.  Available  immediately. 
Write  direct  to  John  D.  Sehwenz,  24  Moeller  St.. 
Binghamton,  W.  X. 


ASSISTANT  farm  manager  position  for  onion  or  potato 
rarm  or  private  estate.  30  years  experience.  Always  re¬ 
sided  in  New  York  State  Allen  Weigand,  224  Linden 
Ave.,  Rutledge,  Pa, 


REAL  ESTATE 


110  ACRES— Excellent  drive-thru  barn.  20  steel  stan¬ 
chions,  house  has  modern  conveniences,  near  village. 
Walter  Kimball,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


STROUT'S  l>o  New  Spring  Catalogs.  Just  out !  World’s 
Largest.  East  and  mid-west  green  cover;  West  Coast 
edition  yellow.  Farms,  homes,  businesses,  3646  bargains. 
Either  tree.  .Strou!  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  New  York. 


WE  HAVE  right  now  i  buyers  for  equipped  farm. 
These  men  have  cash  and  want  50  cow  farms  or  more. 
For  quick  cash  sale  write  United  Real  Estate,  Greene, 
New  York. 


DAIRY  Farm,  central  New  York,  100  acres,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  sacrifice  $5000.00.  Write  Albert  Dievendorf, 
Box  4444,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


WANTED:  Farm  in  N.  Y.  State  in  Dutchess,  Orange, 
Sullivan  Counties  or  Northwest  N.  J.  up  to  $5000.00. 
Give  description  and  details  A  Laramy,  32  Race  St., 
No.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  farm  family  wants  to  buy  good,  *50  cow, 
equipped,  dairy  operation.  Prefer  taking  over  for  retir¬ 
ing  farmer.  Would  consider  shares.  Box  514-AN,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


$1.00o  A  MONTH  milk  check  this  summer.  Due  to 
poor  health  owner  wiL  sacrifice  160  acre  dairy  farm, 
stock  and  tools.  On  Route  17,  15  miles  from  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Nice  buildings,  fine  dairy  and  equipment. 
All  for  $27,500.  $4,’.00  federal  loan  can  remain.  Bal¬ 
ance  cash.  United  Real  Estate,  Greene,  N.  Y.,  Echo 
Lake  Road. 


GENTLEMAN’S  Estate  Poultry  and  hogs.  Good  steady 
income.  Price  $25,000.00.  Box  82,  Milton,  Delaware. 

FARM — 107  acres,  20  head,  telephone  available,  elec¬ 
tricity.  14  cultivation,  balance  pasture,  young  sugar- 
bush  trees,  $9,000  cash.  Joe  Noll,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 


LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren's,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men's  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1,49.  Towels.  Housefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  Department  AA.  West 
Fairview,  New  Jersey. 


REG  STRIPS — Special — 100%  New  Wool,  lightweight. 
Plaids,  tweeds,  assortment,  lights,  darks,  large  pieces, 
»  lbs.  $2.75;  Dark  Blue  5  lbs.  $2.25;  Quilt  Makers- 
"est  assortment  of  patterns,  colorfast,  finest  quality, 
7  lbs.  $2.25;  Extra  Large  blocks  5  tbs.  $2.00.  Free 
apron  patterns.  All  postage  extra.  Community  Textiles, 
Radcliffe  Ave..  Providence.  R.  I. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  SALE 
SATURDAY/  APRIL  5,  1952 
at  12:30  P.M.  Sharp 

at  the  McEvoy  Farm  on  the  East  Henrietta 
Road  (Route  15A)  2  miles  south  of  Rochester, 
New  York. 

200  head  high  grade  and  registered  Hereford  cattle.  A 
complete  liquidation  of  this  good  commercial  herd. 

80  cows  and  over  1 00  2  and  3  year  old  heifers.  All  bred 
for  spring  freshening.  Some  with  calves  by  side  at 
time  of  sale.  All  bred  to  registered  bulls. 

8  choice  registered  cows  and  4  registered  herd  sires  of 
Mixer,  Hazford  and  Domino  breeding. 

This  is  a  young  herd  of  top  quality  cattle.  Last  year’s 
calves  sold  near  the  top  at  the  1951  Palmyra  Feeder 
Calf  Sale.  This  sale  presents  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
start  a  commercial  beef  enterprise  or  to  replenish  your 
beef  herd.  Herd  Bangs  vaccinated.  Truck  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  delivery.  Lunch  available. 

Frank  J.  McEvoy,  Owner  Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer 
TERMS:  Cash  Bergen,  New  York 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6-11.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop.  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 


BEAUTIFUL  Home-Made  Aprons  with  bib  top  and 
wide  skirt.  In  gay  color  prints.  Small,  medium,  large. 
$1.25.  Half  apron..,  65  cents.  Money-hack  guarantee. 
Betty  K.  Gifts,  Box  815.  New  Britain,  Conn. 


RUG  MAKERS.  Hookers  &  braiders.  Many  thanks  for 
the  excellent  response  to  our  advertisements.  Keep 
writing  for  free  samples  ot  our  beautiful  rug  strips. 
You  must  do  this  continually  as  our  color  assortments 
keep  changing  and  so  do  prices.  We  always  give  you 
the  lowest  market  price  of  wools.  Dark  colors  75c  a 
lb.  Pastels  and  light  checks  $1.00  lb.  Nude  and  beiges, 
ideal  for  backgrounds  $1.25  lb.  Postage  extra.  We  get 
hundreds  of  complimentary  letters.  Quality  Coat  Fac¬ 
tory,  187  Orange  St..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp,  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad.  Up  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart,  Scltuate.  Mass. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mix  dry 
powder  with  water;  pour  into  toilet.  Safe,  no  poisons. 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  free 
details.  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32,  Chicago  22, 
Illinois. 


WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe’s  —  22  HoUand  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


WEEDS  quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine.  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


MAIL  ORDERS  for  Bartonshire  hams  and  bacon;  old 
fashioned  barrel  cure,  taste  the  difference.  Barton  & 
Barton,  Inc.,  Stanton,  N.  J.  Phone  Lebanon  141-R. 


COLLECTOR  pays  top  prices  for  stamps,  envelopes  with 
or  without  stamps,  collections.  Search  your  attic  now — 
send  your  stamps,  will  hold  intact  awaiting  acceptance 
of  my  high  cash  offer.  Edward  Galvin,  22  Forest  Ave., 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

300  NAME  and  address  stickers,  50c.  Glendorr  Press, 
Box  707B,  Salem,  Mass. 

LADIES:  Youi  shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our 
patented  Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  $.35  per  pair,  3 
pairs  $1.00  postpaid.  Write  for  quantify  prices.  Discount 
churches,  auxiliaries,  etc.  DorweU  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

NYLONS  at  Wholesale,  no  selling  necessary.  Free  de¬ 
tails.  Household.  157  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  Dept.  11, 
Brooklyn  37.  N.  Y. 

EARL  COLE,  Bonded  Auctioneer.  TeL  160  W.  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. _ 

MR.  SUGAR  MAKER:  The  famous  Vermont  Evapora¬ 
tor.  buckets  ana  all  other  utensils  are  available  for  the 
sugar  season  of  1952.  We  shall  welcome  your  inquiries. 
Vermont  Evaporator  Company,  Box  96,  Ogdensburg, 
New  York. 


QUILT  PIECES — Tubfast  prints,  fine  quality,  2  pounds 
$1.20,  sample  package  25c,  wool  rug  strips,  2  pounds 
$1.80.  Wayne  Fox,  PleasantviUe,  New  Jersey. 


RAISED  Letters  for  making  signs.  All  styles,  sizes, 
sample,  price  list.  Michael  Schumacher,  Westhampton 
Beach.  N.  Y. 


RIBBONS — beautiful  Satin  remnants.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  lengths.  Grand  for  hairbows.  gift  tying,  dress¬ 
making.  Big  bargain  assortment,  about  2S0  feet,  $1.00 
postpaid.  Brisko  Co.,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


BANISH  Cracked  red  hands,  both  men  &  women. 
Baker’s  hand  cream  really  does  the  job.  $1.00  brings 
it  postpaid.  Towne  Products,  Box  212,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  aU  occasion  cards.  21  in  box  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Isabelle  Fox,  Port  Leyden,  New  York. 


CHAIR  CANE — Strand  for  hand  weaving.  Webbing 
cane  and  spline  for  groove  routed  seats.  Leaf  and  fiber 
rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  catalogue  dime.  Instructions 
and  samples  $.35  Complete  book  “Seat  Weaving”  $1.15. 
Basket  reeds.  Priscilla  Basketry  Book  $.75.  Fogarty, 
207  River  St.,  Troy  N.  Y. 


RIBBONS  when  you  need  them.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  lengths,  qualities.  Approximately  275  feet. 
Grand  for  gift  tying  am  hairbows.  $1.00  postpaid. 
Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


BUILD  Concrete  Walls  without  laying  blocks  or  con¬ 
structing  forms  with  Dudley  Wall  Builder.  Free  lit¬ 
erature  (dealers  wanted)  Carl  Dudley,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


GO  MODERN  With  Grange — Concrete  stave  or  steel 
silos.  Start  savings  at  once — learn  how  9  exclusive  con¬ 
struction  features  insure  greater  strength,  convenience, 
low  upkeep.  Write  for  “inside  story”  folder,  easy  fin¬ 
ance  plan  details.  Grange  Silo  Co.,  100  Main  St.,  Red 
Creek,  New  York. 

HIDDEN  Treasure  In  your  attic.  Send  me  old  United 
States  stamps  on  envelopes  and  receive  highest  cash 
prices.  Max  Quinn.  Richmond,  Vermont. 

WANTED — Antique  buttons  picture  enamel,  glass  or 
luster.  Reasonable.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Address  Mrs. 
O.  H.  Clarke,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  Box  83,  N.  Y. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE  IN  CANADA 

AIRYMEN  can  well  be  wor¬ 
ried  over  the  discovery  of 
foot  -  and  -  mouth  disease  in 
Canada.  The  infection  has  been 
identified  on  22  farms  near  Re¬ 
gina,  Saskatchewan,  about  100 
miles  from  the  U.  S.  border. 

Immediately  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Husbandry  embargoed 
the  importation  of  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs  from  Canada,  as 
well  as  importation  of  any  fresh, 
chilled  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mut¬ 
ton,  lamb  or  pork.  Also  banned 
are  hay,  straw,  and  animal  by¬ 
products  such  as  hides,  skins,  and 
bone  meal. 

Canadian  cattle  to  the  number 
of  20,000  a  year  have  been  com¬ 
ing  into  New  York  State  alone, 
but  less  than  1%  of  U.  S.  meat 
supply  comes  from  Canada.  Ev¬ 
ery  attempt,  of  course,  will  be 
made  to  stamp  out  the  infection 
before  it  spreads  further. 


DOWN  TDE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

the  help  and  support  of  every  livestock 
man  to  keep  us  free  from  such  “scour¬ 
ge.” 

The  disease  seems  to  run  something 
like  this: 

1.  The  animal  goes  off  feed. 

2.  It  generally  has  a  temperature  of 
around  103  degrees,  showing  that  it  is 
a  really  sick  animal. 

3.  The  animal  slobbers  at  the  mouth, 
usually  excessive  white  fluff,  or  goes 

,lame  or  does  both. 

4.  Then  ugly  looking  blisters  form  on 
the  lips  or  tongue  or  just  above  the 
hoof,  or  in  all  three  places. 

5.  These  blisters  soon  give  off  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  a  light  yellow  pus, 
creating  very  heavy  slobbering,  or 
acute  lameness  develops,  or  both. 

6.  Then  the  skin  on  these  parts 
comes  off — almost  peeling  off. 

7.  If  this  condition  goes  on,  these 
affected  parts  completely  fall  off. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  watch 
your  animals  more  closely  and  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  your  veterinarian. 

While  this  is  a  very  serious  warning, 
it  does  not  call  for  panicky  thinking  or 
acting. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  sheep  meeting 
I  attended  some  years  ago  where  both 
veterinarians  and  flock  owners  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  discussing  the  seeming¬ 
ly  thousand  and  one  ailments  of  sheep 
(the  sheep  is  the  healthiest  farm  ani¬ 
mal  we  have) .  Finally  an  old  fellow  got 
up  and  asked:  “If  I  should  just  happen 
to  have  a  well  sheep  or  two,  what 
should  I  do  with  them?” 

*  *  * 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  began  to  look 
as  if  we  were  going  to  have  one  of 
those  rare  spring  seasons  when  live¬ 
stock  sells  for  less  than  it  did  in  the 
fall.  Although  this  is  still  partially 
true  on  some  classes  and  kinds,  things 
do  look  better.  Dairy  cows  are  meeting 
a  better  demand;  and  while  all  kinds 
of  meats  are  no  higher,  there  does  seem 
to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  them. 
So  I  will  again  “go  out  on  a  limb”  and 
guess  that  the  bottom  has  been  reach¬ 
ed  for  all  classes  of  livestock  until  pos¬ 
sibly  next  fall.  I  think  we  can  at  least 
anticipate  a  better  situation  during  the 
summer  months. 


DON’T  FORGET 
CORNELL 

FARM  &  DOME  WEEK 
MARCR  17  TO  21 
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MAKES  A  HARD  JOB 

EASY! 


CORN  PLANTER 

with  Fertilizer  Attachment 

For  that  replanting  job,  or  small 
corn  fields  —  ACME  Corn  Planters 
are  the  answer.  Operated  by  hand 
without  stooping,  sturdy,  adjustable 
and  accurate,  an  Acme  Planter  does 
the  job  easily  and  right. 


Model  illustrated 
has  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment.  Divided 
jaws  keep  ferti¬ 
lizer  from  seed 
corn  in  ground. 
Four  other  models. 


Get 

yours  at  your 
local  store.  Or  if 
not  stocked,  send 

$6.00 

for  prepaid  ship 
ment  or  order 
C.O.  D. 


Sr 


ACMELINE 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 
Rush  No.  308  Planter  Q  Check  enclosed  [j  Send  C.O.D, 

Name _ _ _ 

Address  _ 


FUERST  &  BETHEL 
FARMS  SALE 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  5th 

20  BULLS  —  52  HEIFERS 

(Many  in  Calf) 

Featuring  the  get  and  service  of  the  1950 
and  1951  International  Grand  Champion, 
Homeplace-„  Eileen  mere  999-35th,  and  other 
well  known  bulls. 

Buy  a  Stamp  ot  Approval  Bull  with  an  offici¬ 
ally  tested  daily  rate  of  gain.  Build  breeding 
plus  fast  gaining  ability  into  YOUR  herd! 

The  Only  Breeders'  Sale  in  the  East  where 
you  can  buy  a  Tested  Bull. 

Write  for  your  catalog  today! 

FUERST  OR  BETHEL  FARMS, 

Pine  Plains,  New  York 


Western  New  York 
Aberdeen  Angus  Sale 

ERIE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

HAMBURG,  NEW  YORK 

April  12,  1952 

49  Purebred,  Registered,  Bred  and 
Open  Heifers  will  be  sold  in  well 
grown,  unfitted  farmer  style.  Sired 
by  and  Bred  to  good  Bulls.  From 
good  beef  producing  Dams.  T.  B- 
and  Bangs  tested,  vaccinated  for 
Bangs  as  calves. 

Educational  program  at  10:30  a.m. 
Lunch  available  at  noon.  Sale  1:00  P.M. 

4  BREED  IMPROVING  BULLS 

CLAYTON  C.  TAYLOR 

Sale  Mgr. 

LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

FROM 

600  and  700  lb.  Cows  on  2x  milking 
Production  up  to  23,000  lb.  milk  (Dams) 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

HALLCREST  FARMS 
Clyde,  New  York 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


American  Agriculturist,  March  15, 1952 
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'KeCoey  4  FLOWER  FARM 


By  MABEL  HEBEI, 


4VW I  4^V  VERY  summer,  on 
a  July  day,  the  door 
H  of  our  American 

M  Agriculturist  edi- 

torial  office  opens, 
an(J  there  he  is 
again — M.  C.  (Kad) 
Kelsey  of  Candor, 
N.  Y.,  “the  gladiola 
man,”  his  hands 
holding  up  exquisite 
bouquets  of  glads  and  a  million-dollar 
smile  on  his  face.  During  the  next  six 
weeks,  we  see  him  regularly.  If  he 
doesn’t  stop  in  our  offices,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  flower-filled  car  park¬ 
ed  at  a  busy  downtown  street  corner 
in  Ithaca,  where  he  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Genevieve  Kelsey,  are  usually  doing  a 
rushing  business. 

On  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
they  appear  on  the  city  streets  at  3 
p.m.,  and  their  glads  go  fast  at  25 
cents  a  bunch.  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  find  them  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Owego,  Johnson  City  and  En- 
dicott,  where  sales  are  just  as  brisk. 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  you’ll  see 
them  back  in  Owego  and  Binghamton, 
catching  late  shoppers  and  the  week¬ 
end  trade. 

“You  can  sell  every  glad  you  have 
on  week-ends,”  says  Kad  Kelsey.  “Peo¬ 
ple  know  they’re  going  to  be  home  Sun¬ 
day  and  will  have  time  to  enjoy  the 
flowers.”  Sales  sometimes  climb  to 
$83.00  on  Saturdays,  and  average  $50 
a  day  at  the  height  of  the  six  weeks’ 
season. 

In  the  fourteen  years  that  the  Kel¬ 
seys  have  been  selling  glads,  they  have 
sold  more  than  50,000  bouquets  direct 
to  people,  and  their  price  of  25  cents 
a  bunch  has  never  changed.  Gas  ration¬ 
ing  stopped  sales  during  World  War  II, 
but  they  kept  their  bulbs  and  were  in 
business  again  as  soon  as  gas  was 
available. 

Gas  rationing,  however,  did  put 
them  completely  out  of  business  in  an¬ 
other  way.  When  people  could  no  long¬ 
er  get  gas  to  drive  to  the  farm  to  buy 
perennials  and  rock  garden  plants,  the 
Kelseys  were  forced  to  close  out  their 
nursery  business  and  take  a  $10,000 
loss.  To  compensate  for  this,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  raise  potatoes,  now  one  of  their 
main  sources  of  income. 

In  all,  the  Kelsey  farm  numbers  258 
acres.  Much  of  it  is  in  woods  and  pas¬ 
tures,  on  which  they  pasture  stock  for 
other  farmers.  Potatoes  account  for  8 
to  10  acres,  with  an  average  crop  of 
3,000  bushels.  Only  one-half  acre  is 
planted  to  glads,  but  that  size  plant¬ 
ing  brings  in  between  $1,200  and  $1,500 
during  the  six  weeks  of  bloom. 

“Figuring  on  an  acre  basis,”  says 
Mr.  Kelsey,  “we’ve  averaged  over 


When  glads  are  in  bloom,  the  Kelseys  are  in  the  field  at  daybreak,  rain  or  shine. 
The  cut  spikes  are  immediately  set  in  water-filled  cans  and  trucked  in  to  a  cool 
cellar.  Glads  are  planted  and  picked  in  "color  blocks,"  so  that  arrangement  of 
bouquets  is  half  done  by  the  time  they  leave  the  field.  —Photo  by  Richard  Williams 


$3,000  sales  per  acre  of  glads  ever  since 
we  started  in.” 

When  the  glads  are  in  bloom,  the 
Kelseys  are  in  the  field  at  daylight  to 
pick  them.  The  cut  flowers  are  imme¬ 
diately  placed  in  water,  in  5-quart  oil 
cans  (the  kind  you  pick  up  at  gas  sta¬ 
tions).  About  600  spikes  are  picked 
daily — enough  for  200  bouquets.  They¬ 
’re  arranged  in  a  cool  cellar,  three 
spikes  of  the  same  color  to  a  bunch, 
with  sprays  of  wild  aster  or  flat  top 
goldenrod  in  bud  (harmless  to  hay 
fever  sufferers,  saj's  Mr.  Kelsey).  Four 
bouquets  fit  in  a  5-qt.  can,  and  50  cans 
make  a  $50  load  for  the  Kelsey  coupe. 

More  than  165  varieties  of  glads  are 
raised,  and  you’ll  see  the  Kelseys  at  all 
the  Glad  shows  in  search  of  new  ones. 
“It’s  a  study  every  minute,”  they  say. 
“Bookkeeping  and  records  take  a  lot 
of  time,  but  are  very  important.”  Each 
variety  is  listed  and  kept  separate,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  winter  storage,  for 
the  Kelseys  store  and  plant  bulbs  in 
color  blocks,  according  to  the  Ridge¬ 
way  color  chart:  first  white,  then 
cream,  light  yellow,  deep  yellow,  buff, 
orange,  and  so  on.  This,  they  find, 
makes  for  easier  planting  and  picking. 

Success  with  glads,  say  the  Kelseys, 
depends  mainly  on  three  things.  You 
have  to  have:  (1)  glads  that  grow  well; 
(2)  glads  that  stand  handling  well;  (3) 
glads  that  sell  well.  Any  variety  that 
doesn’t  live  up  to  that  formula  is  im¬ 
mediately  discarded,  no  matter  how 
many  blue  ribbons  it  has  won. 


als.  So  they  grow  the  400  to  500  size 
(“large”  to  “giant”).  An  average  size 
glad  would  grade  300.  Another  reason 
the  Kelseys  grow  large  glads  is  be¬ 
cause  three  spikes  make  a  bouquet. 
“If  smaller  glads  are  grown,”  they  say, 
“and  four  or  five  spikes  are  needed  for 
a  25-cent  bunch,  there’s  no  profit.” 

Endurance.  “The  flowers  must  look 
good  after  the  customer  gets  them,” 
is  another  Kelsey  rule,  “and  the  buds 
must  open  in  water.”  As  a  confirmed 
buyer  of  Kelsey  glads,  I  can  testify 
that  theirs  have  real  staying  power. 

Varieties  They  Like 

At  the  top  of  the  Kelsey  list  of  glads 
that  “grow  well,  handle  well,  and  sell 
well,”  are  these  thirty  varieties: 

Snow  Princess,  white,  early;  Leading 


Lady;  cream,  medium;  Crinklecream, 
light  yellow,  medium;  Tahlahneka, 
light  yellow,  early;  Spotlight,  deep 
yellow,  medium ;  Sunspot,  buff,  medi¬ 
um;  Kestrel,  orange,  medium;  Ogarita, 
salmon,  very  late;  Valeria,  scarlet,  ear¬ 
ly;  Algonquin,  copper  red,  medium; 
Ethel  Cave-Cole,  light  pink,  early  to 
medium;  Magnolia,  light  pink,  late; 
Pink  Radiance,  light  pink,  late;  Tivoli, 
rose  pink,  medium;  True  Love,  light 
pink,  very  early;  Stella  Antisdale,  pink, 
early;  Big  Top,  pink,  medium;  Spie 
and  Span,  deep  pink,  medium;  Fire¬ 
brand,  deep  red,  medium;  Red  Charm, 
deep  red,  medium;  Stoplight,  deep  red, 
late;  Black  Phantom,  black  red,  late; 
Miss  Wisconsin,  deep  rose,  medium; 
Burma,  deep  rose,  medium;  Elizabeth 
the  Queen,  lavender,  medium;  Lancas¬ 
ter,  purple,  medium  to  late;  Vulcan, 
purple,  medium;  Blue  Beauty,  deep  vio¬ 
let,  early;  High  Finance,  smoky,  very 
late;  R.  B.,  mahogany,  late. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


A  familiar  sight  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  a  midsummer  afternoon  is  the  Kelseys'  coupe, 
loaded  with  colorful  glads.  In  the  picture,  Kad  Kelsey  displays  bouquets  to 
passersby,  while  his  sister.  Miss  Genevieve  Kelsey,  selects  a  bunch  for  a  young 
customer.  —A. A.  Staff  Photo 


What  People  Want 

Color.  In  14  years  of  making  quick 
sales  of  glads  to  passersby  and  office 
workers,  the  Kelseys  have  learned  a 
lot  about  human  nature.  They’ve  found 
out  that  certain  colors  sell  quickly,  and 
they  discontinue  any  variety  that  cus¬ 
tomers  hesitate  over. 

“The  most  popular  color,”  says  Kad, 
“is  pink.  If  you  have  only  one  color  to 
sell,  have  pink.  It’s  first  choice  among 
women.  Men  like  dark  colors  —  the 
darker  the  better,  colors  like  black 
red  and  dark  blue.  Next  to  pink,  wo¬ 
men  like  white.  Orange  is  popular,  and 
yellow  is  good  in  Ithaca— but  you 
can’t  get  rid  of  it  in  Owego  or  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Men  don’t  like  lavender  glads, 
but  the  women  buy  them,  especially 
the  red-headed  girls.  Women  buy  colors 
that  are  becoming  to  them  and  their 
homes.” 

Size.  The  Kelseys  have  found  that 
most  people  prefer  large  glads,  with 
well-shaped  flowers  and  spreading  pet¬ 
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No.  2613.  Soft  touches  (shoulder 
pleats  and  six-gore  skirt)  make  this 
shirtwaist  dress  definitely  1952.  Cuffed 
sleeves  can  be  short  or  long.  Sizes  12- 
20,  36-48.  Size  18,  5%  yds.  35-in. 

No.  2197.  Slimming  midriff  and 
flowerpot  pocket  add  extra  appeal  to  a 
quickly-made  kitchen  coverall  apron. 
Sizes  small,  medium,  large,  and  extra 
large.  Medium,  2%  yds.  35-in.;  9  yds. 
ric  rac.  Applique  included. 

No.  2410.  This  pinafore-dress  is  de¬ 
signed  to  cut  down  on  ironing  time;  it 
buttons  down  the  back  and  has  should¬ 
er  flanges  instead  of  ruffles!  Sizes  10-20, 
36-40.  Size  16,  4%  yds.  '35-in;  2%  yds. 
ric  rac. 


SMALL 
MEDIUM 
LARGE, 

EXTRA  LARGE 

No.  2411.  Smaller  “dress  alike” 
-model  for  the  practical,  back-buttoned 
pinafore — easily  made  for  daughter,  or 
for  little  sister!  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  314 
yds.  35-in.  fabric,  with  1%  yds.  ric  rac. 
No.  2593.  Wing  revers  and  pocket 
cuffs  add  interest  to  this  uncluttered, 
cap  sleeved  casual.  Use  striped,  plaid 
or  plain  cotton,  linen  or  shantung.  Sizes 
12-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  3%  yds.  35-in. 
TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents  for 
our  new  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book 
which  has  attractive  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from 

All  of  these  are  low  priced  bulbs,  for 
you  can’t  make  money,  say  the  Kel¬ 
seys,  by  buying  high  priced  bulbs. 
Early,  medium,  and  late  varieties  are 
planted,  to  be  sure  of  having  flowers 
to  sell  through  the  season.  All  bulbs  go 
into  the  ground  at  the  same  time  — 
early  in  May.  No  fertilizer  is  used,  as 
the  glads  are  grown  in  a  two-year  ro¬ 
tation  with  potatoes.  A  5-10-15  fertil¬ 
izer,  with  boron  and  magnesium  add¬ 
ed,  is  used  on  the  potato  soil. 

Most  years,  “Operation  Gladioli” 
proceeds  smoothly  on  the  Kelsey  farm, 
but  occasionally  weather  takes  a 
toll.  In  1947,  $600  worth  of  glads  were 
not  cut  because  weather  conditions 
caused  too  many  to  bloom  at  the  same 
time. 

Bulbs  are  dug  in  the  fall  while  tops 
are  still  green,  so  that  any  diseased 
ones  can  be  discarded.  Tops  are  then 
chopped  off  as  close  to  the  bulb  as 
possible.  To  dry,  the  bulbs  are  spread, 
one  bulb  deep,  on  burlap  squares  placed 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  vacant  house 
on  the  farm.  After  drying,  they  are 
cleaned  and  transferred  to  a  cellar 
where  the  temperature  is  40°  F. — low 
enough  to  kill  thrips.  They  have  never 
bad  to  spray  their  bulbs  or  treat  them 
with  any  chemicals. 

Kad  Kelsey  likes  this  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing,  concentrating  on  just  two  crops — 


Opposite  Page) 

glads  and  potatoes.  His  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  Rurals,  Irish  Cobblers,  and  Red 
Warbas  sell  at  a  premium.  He  has  a 
standing  order  for  them  from  the  A  & 
P  and  P  &  C  stores  in  nearby  Owego, 
and  spends  the  winter  grading  and 
packing  them  in  15-lb.  bags,  on  which 
is  printed,  “Selected  Potatoes,  grown 
and  packed  by  M.  C.  Kelsey,  Candor, 
N.  Y.”  Variety  is  written  in  by  hand. 

“That’s  all  the  information  the  cus¬ 
tomers  want,”  says  Kad.  “They  don’t 
care  or  know  anything  about  U.  S. 
grades.  It’s  the  quality  in  the  bag,  and 
the  name  of  the  grower,  that  they’re 
interested  in.” 

“Which  crop  do  you  like  best — glads 
or  potatoes?”  I  asked  him. 

“Well,  potatpes  are  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  market,”  he  answered.  “I 
can  take  my  time  with  them.  But  the 
glads  are  profitable,  too,  and  we  enjoy 
them,  even  though  it’s  hectic  during 
the  blooming  season.” 

The  Kelseys  hire  no  labor.  Particul¬ 
arly  for  the  glads,  they  feel  that  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  is  important.  Keeping 
165  varieties  separate  calls  for  very 
careful  handling  and  records.  When  the 
time  comes  that  they  can’t  carry  on 
their  present  full  schedule  of  farm 
work,  they  say  they’ll  give  up  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  just  sell  glads  and  bulbs — 
then  go  to  Florida,  in  the  winter. 
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Likes  long-keeping  Dry  Yeast  __ 


Syracuse  Cook  is  Top  Winner 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


Mrs.  E.  T.  Munson  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  holds  up  a 
few  of  the  ribbons  she  has  won 
for  her  cooking  prowess.  Last 
fall  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
she  won  6  first  prizes,  6  seconds 
and  a  sweepstakes  loving  cup. 
This  was  even  better  than  her 
record  the  year  before  and 
proves  that  Mrs.  Munson  is 
really  an  expert  cook! 

Like  so  many  expert  cooks  all 
over  the  country,  Mrs.  Munson 
gives  a  lot  of  credit  to  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It 
gives  me  consistently  good  re¬ 
sults,”  she  says.  “And  it’s  so 


handy. . .  stays  fresh  for  months, 
so  I  can  always  keep  a  supply 
on  hand.” 

All  during  Lent  serve  plenty 
of  yeast-raised  goodies — such  a 
delicious  way  to  brighten  up 
your  Lenten  meals!  They’re 
wholesome  and  nourishing  for 
your  family,  too.  When  you 
bake  at  home,  use  yeast.  Use 
the  best  yeast  you  can  buy — 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry! 
This  handy  dry  yeast  dissolves 
in  a  jiffy  and  rises  so  fast  you’ll 
be  amazed.  Try  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast — always  de¬ 
pendable! 


^  you * 


Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


“Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  AA-1 2,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Richard  Hack.  R3,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FREE— Bit,  New  Catalog 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  '/2 — buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now  Supply 
limited.  44th  year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  Phila.,  Pa. 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down, many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  f  requentpassages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  SO  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  milesof  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  foi  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  *  S  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


One-Act  Plays ! 

HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 


TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
3 67,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order  or  check .  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  3  cents  for 
complete  list  of  plays. 
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WINTER 

I’m  Radiant  Coal* 
Heat!  Use  Me  for 
Winter  Hot  Kitchen 
Heat  as  well  as 
Cooking  and  Bak¬ 
ing  Heats. 


SUMMER 

I'm  Cool  Electric*! 
Heat!  Use  Me  for 
Summer  Cooking 
and  Baking  Heats 
that  Leave  the 
Kitchen  Cool  and 
Comfortable. 


Us©  us  Both  Together 
in  SPRING  or  FALL  (with 
out  a  single  adjustment). 

In  mild  weather  use  both 
of  us  together  for  economical 
two-way  heating,  cooking  and 
baking.  Use  either  of  us  to  heat 
your  oven  alone. 


provides  0  ROOM  HEAT  in 
combination  with 
tt  COOKING  and  BAKING  HEAT 
from  a  SINGLE  Kitchen  Appliance! 


COUPON  FOR 


Don’t  Buy  TWO 
When  ONE  Will  Do! 


Save  the  two-way  cost  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  kitchen  heater  and  a  separate 
kitchen  range!  A  NEW  MAJESTIC 
ELECTRIC  COAL-WOOD  or  GAS 
COAL-WOOD  Range,  glistening  in 
your  kitchen,  does  your  cooking, 
baking  and  kitchen  heating  in  one 
economical  operation  .  .  .  without  a 
single  adjustment! 


NOW  Year-’Round 
Kitchen  Cooking  Comfort! 


COMPLETE 

INFORMATION 


Since  1865 


|  MAJESTIC  Manufacturing  Co. 

14512  Gustine  Ave.  •  St.  Louis  16,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  thrilling  ■ 
|  MAJESTIC  ELECTRIC  Two-Fuel,  Single  Oven  Range.  | 

|  NAME . . . J.  | 

j  ADDRESS . | 

|  CITY . STATE . | 


1952 


J 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

25  Asparagus  2  yr.  roots  $1.25 

25  Sparkle  Strawberry  Plants  $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  $1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry  $2.00 

The  above  collection  for  $5.00 
Catalog  on  request.  It  contains  a  splendid  assortment 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

Wilson  R.F.D.  2  New  York 

42  Years  of  Quality  &  Service 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Good  Meals  in  LENT 

By  ANNA  R.  WILLMAN 


HISH  really  comes  into  its  own  in 
Lent,  for  then  it  is  on  the  table 
as  often  as  meat.  And  if  you 
watch  the  advertisements  in 
your  local  papers,  you’ll  find  that  there 
are  certain  fresh  fish — or  fresh-frozen 
fish — that  are  very  good  buys  in  the 
stores.  Last  week  I  bought  six  whiting 
at  a  cost  of  around  50  cents,  which 
served  four  of  us  liberally.  Red  perch 
fillets  are  quite  inexpensive,  too,  and 
you’ll  find  other  kinds. 

Another  good  buy  is  canned  salmon, 
especially  the  pink.  It  is  cheaper  than 
the  red  salmon,  and  just  about  as  nu¬ 
tritious.  A  pound  can  of  the  pink  sal¬ 
mon  costs  about  55  cents  and  will 
serve  from  4  to  5  persons  when  made 
into  a  main  dish.  When  using  the 
canned  fish,  do  not  discard  the  liquid 
oir  oil  in  the  can.  You  can  use  it  for 
part  of  the  liquid  in  the  recipe. 

For  a  busy  day  dinner,  a  very  easy 
way  to  fix  your  main  dish  is 

BAKED  CANNED  SALMON  WITH  LEMON 

Break  one  16-oz.  can  of  salmon  in 
large  flakes  and  arrange  in  a  greased 
baking  dish.  Dot  with  1  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper. 


INDIA  CURRY  SAUCE 

14  cup  gutter 

Vi  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
T4  cup  finely  chopped  apple 
*4  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
lVz  teaspoons  Curry  powder 
%  teaspoon  ginger 

ZVz  cups  stock  (liquid  from  salmon  and 
water) 

3  tablespoons  flour 
2  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten 
Vz  cup  cream 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Melt  the  fat,  add  the  onion,  apple 
and  celery;  cook  5  minutes.  Add  curry 
powder  and  ginger  and  mix.  Add  2  cups 
of  the  stock  and  simmer  15  minutes. 
Blend  the  flour  with  the  remaining  y2 
cup  of  stock,  add  to  the  sauce,  and 
cook,  stirring  constantly  until  thick 
and  smooth.  Stir  a  little  of  the  sauce 
into  egg  yolks;  add  to  sauce  and  cook 
2  min.  Add  cream  and  seasonings. 

SALMON  LOAF 

2  cups  salmon 
%  cup  milk 

1  Vz  cups  soft,  bread  crumbs 

2  tablespoons  chopped  sweet  pickles 
2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Vs,  teaspoon  pepper 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 

Combine  all  ingredients.  Pack  into 


Baked  Cod  Fillets  arc 
ready  in»half  an  hour.  To 
prepare  them,  just  follow 
the  recipe  for  "Baked  Can¬ 
ned  Salmon  with  Lemon," 
except  bake  for  20  to  30 
minutes. 


Slice  1  lemon  into  thin  slices  and  ar¬ 
range  over  top.  Cover,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven,  400°F.,  for  15  minutes. 
Serves  4. 


a  rectangular  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350° F.,  for  30  min.  Serves  4-6. 

This  may  be  served  with  a  tomato, 
egg,  or  mock  hollandaise  sauce. 


SALMON  CUTLETS 


BAKED  SALMON 


3  tablespoons  butter 
T4  cup  flour 
1  cup  milk 

IV2  cups  flaked  salmon 
Vz  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 
Vz  teaspoon  grated  onion 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  teaspoon  paprika 
Vz  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  butter, 
flour  and  milk.  Add  the  remaining  in¬ 
gredients;  stir  until  well  mixed,  and 
cook  5  minutes.  Cool;  shape  into  small 
cutlets. 

1  egg,  beaten 
1  tablespoon  water 

1  cup  fine  dry  bread  crumbs,  or 
cracker  crumbs 

Mix  the  egg  and  water.  Roll  the  cut¬ 
lets  in  the  crumbs,  then  in  the  egg, 
and  again  in  the  crumbs.  Brown  in  hot 
fat.  Serve  with  creole  sauce.  Serves  6. 

CREOLE  SAUCE 

Vi  cup  minced  onion 

Vi  cup  chopped  green  pepper 

2  tablespoons  salad  oil 

1  Vz  cups  canned  or  cooked  tomatoes 
2  tablespoons  chopped  pimiento 
1  tablespoon  sugar 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
Vz  teaspoon  pepper 

Brown  the  onion  and  green  pepper  in 
the  oil.  Add  the  other  ingredients  and 
cook  20  minutes. 

CURRIED  SALMON  AND  RICE 

2  cups  salmon  (one  16-oz.  can) 

2  cups  cooked  rice 
1  recipe  India  Curry  sauce 
Vz  cup  buttered  crumbs 

Drain  and  flake  the  salmon.  (Use  the 
liquid  in  the  sauce. )  Arrange  layers 
of  salmon  and  rice  in  a  greased  cas¬ 
serole.  Add  the  curry  sauce.  Spread 
with  the  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  350  °F.,  for  25  minutes. 
Serves  6. 


2  pounds  fresh  or  frozen  salmon  steaks 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Vs  testspoon  pepper 
1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
1  cup  milk,  or  enough  to  cover  steaks 

Arrange  the  steaks  in  a  greased 
casserole.  Add  the  salt,  pepper  and 
lemon  juice.  Cover  with  milk.  Bake  in 
a  moderately  slow  oven,  325 °F.,  for  35 
minutes. 


CODFISH  CASSEROLE 

1  can  cooked  salt  codfish 

1  medium  sized  onion,  minced 

2  cups  medium  white  sauce 

4  cups  cooked  potatoes,  diced 

3  hard-cooked  eggs,  sliced 

Buttered  bread  crumbs 

Combine  the  flaked  fish,  minced 
onion  and  white  sauce.  Arrange  in 
greased  casserole  dish  with  layerg  of 
the  potatoes  and  eggs,  and  top  with 
buttered  crumbs.  Cheese  may  be  added 
to  the  white  sauce,  if  desired.  Bake  in 
hot  oven,  400°  F.,  until  heated  through 
and  crumbs  are  browned.  Serves  6. 

FISH  TIMBALES 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

2  cups  flaked  cooked  or  canned  fish 

2  tablespoons  fat 

2  tablespoons  flour 

1  cup  milk 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 

1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 

1  teaspoon  grated  onion 

Vz  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  lemon  juice  and  fish.  Melt 
the  fat,  add  the  flour  and  blend.  Add 
the  milk  gradually  and  cook  until 
thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Add  the 
other  ingredients  and  the  fish.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Pour  into  well  greased 
custard  cups,  set  in  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for 
30  minutes.  Turn  the  timbales  out  on¬ 
to  a  hot  platter  and  garnish.  Serve  at 
once.  Serves  6. 
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Along  The  South  Hill  Road 

Mending  Day 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 

THE  sky  is  thick  and  heavy  and  a 
nasty  rain  slats  against  the  win¬ 
dows  from  the  east.  I’d  feel  the  day 
was  a  total  loss  if  I  didn’t  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  job  to  $o  like  mending  clothes  and 
repairing  sheets  and  bedding. 

This  is  no  day  to  cut  out  and  make 
a  new  dress  for  Linda  Anne,  or  plan 
that  bright  jumper  for  Sister.  A  task 
like  that  requires  the  inspiration  of 
sunshine. 

A  good  honest  sturdy  patch  on  the 
coveralls  of  the  man  of  the-  house  gives 
me  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction  I  used 
to  get,  in  less  busy  days,  out  of  a  bit 
of  lacy  crochet  work  or  some  delicate 
embroidery.  Teen-age  Sister  is  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  floor,  absorbed  in 
mending  a  pair  of  her  own  white  wool 
socks.  She  will  do  a  superb  job  on 
socks  so  far  gone  I  would  be  tempted 
to  discard  them.  Linda  Anne  is  string¬ 
ing  and  sorting  buttons  with  a  single- 
mindedness  to  match  her  older  sister’s. 

I  am  pedaling  the  old  sewing  machine 
with  a  vigor  that  almost  shakes  the 
house. 

On  a  day  like  this  I  like,  to  think  that 
I  am  part  of  some  invisible  sisterhood 
of  women,  all  over  the  world,  threading 
needles,  sewing  on  buttons,  keeping 
the  clothes  of  the  family  patched  and 
neat.  I  have  a  feeling  of  some  inner 
compulsion,  of  carrying  on  a  tradition 
so  old  I  hardly  understand  it. 


I  feel  a  little  sorry  for*  women  who 
have  never  done  the  family  mending. 
There  is  something  so  touching  about  a 
child’s  torn  clothes,  limp  and  pathetic 
without  the  animation  of  the  busy  little 
body  who  wore  them.  A  mother’s  hands 
darn  and  patch  with  a  kind  of  brooding 
tenderness,  as  if,  in  caring  for  her  own, 
she  could  help  all  the  untended,  un¬ 
loved  children  of  the  world. 

Sing  a  song  of  sewing!  Mending  small 
boy’s  clothes; 

Patches  on  blue  overalls,  darning  heels 
and  toes. 

So  many  tiny  stitches  while  he  is  safe 
in  bed, 

But  I  am  proud  to  follow  where  other 
mothers  led! 

Mother  Mary  sadly  smiled  and  kissed 
each  little  hurt. 

And  Lincoln’s  mother  hummed  a  tune, 
bent  over  homespun  shirt. 

I  guard  a  holy  altar  and  tend  a  sacred 
flame, 

Knowing  that  I  follow  the  way  those 
others  came! 

—  A.  A.  — 


TODAY  IN 


BNOW  and  cold  kept  me  indoors 
this  week,  so  I  really  got  down 
to  business  and  made  out  my 
seed  and  bulb  orders.  I  included 
asters  along  with  the  petunias,  zinnias 
and  marigolds.  Though  I  gave  up  as¬ 
ters  for  a  time,  I  now  pin  my  faith  on 
BET  to  keep  the  leafhoppers  away. 

I  also  ordered  some  tuberous  begon- 
las-  Last  summer  I  passed  my  bulbs 
(tubers  if  you  must  be  exact)  over  to 
a  friend,  since  I  knew  I  would  be  in 
Lngland  when  they  needed  me  most. 
They  really  do  'require  looking  after 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  But 
their  colors  are  so  lovely  and  they 
serve  so  nicely,  in  the  garden  or  in  a 
corsage  or  floated  in  a  shallow  bowl 
°n  the  table. 

these  begonias  need  to  be  started 
indoors  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
1’  anting  outside  in  their  semi-shaded 
mmusy  bed.  Otherwise  much  of  the 
season  is  lost  before  they  come  into 
‘Ower.  Starting  each  tuber  in  a  sep¬ 


arate  pot,  then  lifting  out  the  whole 
ball  of  earth  at  the  time  of  transplant¬ 
ing,  gives  the  plant  less  of  a  shock  and 
makes  it  possible  to  handle  larger 
plants.  Since  this  means  handling  sev¬ 
eral  pots,  I  usually  start  them  in  a 
flat  or  Whatever  is  convenient — some¬ 
times  a  discarded  metal  window  box. 

But  no  matter  what  I  have  ordered, 
I  must  find  room — and  time — to  plant 
those  flower  seeds  I  brought  back  from 
friend’s  gardens  in  England.  We  all 
know  that  home-grown  seed  is  apt  to 
prove  disappointing,  but  when  two  old 
ladies  take  the  trouble  to  gather  seeds 
— from  low-growing  plants  at  that! — 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  I  shall  plant  them!  There  is 
more  to  gardening  than  getting  a  har¬ 
vest. 

Over  there,  ^gardening  is  part  of  their 
way  of  life,  not  only  for  farm  people 


but  for  office  and  factory  workers  as 
well.  Growing  vegetables  was  a  bitter 
necessity  for  them,  and  still  is;  but 
the  men  and  women  alike  crave  to 
grow  flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees. 
Even  though  their  spot  of  ground  may 
be  only  a  few  feet  square,  they  man¬ 
age  to  have  something  growing  on  it 

—  A. A.  — 

IF  YOU  can  write  a  good  play — either 
a  comedy  or  tragedy — on  a  New  York 
State  theme,  you  might  win  $100.00. 
That  is  the  sum  being  offered  as  first 
prize  in  a  playwrighting  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  State  Plays 
Project  at  Cornell  University.  Two 
honorable  mentions  of  $25.00  each  will 
also  be  awarded.  The  contest  ends 
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June  1  of  this  year  and  is  open  to  New 
York  Staters  only. 

Both  one-act  and  full  length  plays 
are  eligible.  The  stage  setting  should 
be  simple,  and  a  liberal  proportion  of 
parts  for  women  is  suggested.  The 
plays  will  be  judged  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  winners  announced  this  fall 
Send  your  script  as  soon  as  possible 
(and  not  later  than  June  1,  1952)  to 
Professor  A.  M.  Drummond,  Goldwin 
Smith  Hall  127.  Cornell  University. 
Tthaca,  N.  Y, 

The  New  York  State  Plays  Project, 
which  is  directed  by  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond,  is  putting  on  this  contest  to  en¬ 
courage  the  writing  of  New  York  State 
Plays.  If  you  would  like  suggestions 
for  New  York  themes  and  “ideas”  for 
plays,  write  to  Professor  Drummond 
at  the  above  address  and  ask  for  a, 
copy  of  The  Playwright’s  Notebook, 


This  telephone  lineman  carries  to  his  job  76 
years  of  experience— accumulated  by  Bell  System 
people,  day  by  day,  since  the  telephone  was 
invented.  No  wonder  he  knows  his  business. 

In  telephone  work,  as  in  farm  work,  experi¬ 
ence  counts  for  a  great  deal.  And  it  generally  adds 
up  to  newer,  better,  faster  ways  of  doing  things. 

An  important  part  of  today’s  telephone  job 
is  the,  expansion  and  improvement  of  rural  serv¬ 
ice.  Since  the  war,  experience  has  helped  Bell 
System  people  add  1,850,000  telephones  in  rural 
areas.  And  we’re  keeping  right  on,  at  the  rate  of 
a  thousand  every  workday. 


Behind  him 

are  76  years 
of  telephone 
experience 
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Mr.  Erwin  Everman 
/  Erwin  Everman  Farms 
,  !  Dansville,  New  York 
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Milk  Production 
Increased  with 

BLUSAIT" 


"I  feed  my  dairy  cows  Blusalt  mixed 
in  grist  and  free  choice.  Since  using 
it  average  weight  has  gone  up, 
mortality  is  down,  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased." 

Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  more  profits,  when 
they’re  given  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus  these  minerals  — 
Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—  to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese  —  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper  — for  the  blood. 

Zinc— for  longer  life,  better  growth. 

* 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES  -  AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG 

Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  learn  how 
Sterling  Blusalt 
can  help  YOU. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 

_  .  4-lb.  liks 

TRACE  MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

tuuiiftmtum  mm  tm  nt,  Mini**,  »* 

loo — 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 


Name 


_ i 


> v 

.  .. 


Raymond  Harris,  R2,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 

LIME  '  FERTILIZER!*  SEED 

BROADCASTER 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


_  SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  SSves  reat 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  S100  per 
machine  Famousquality  long  lasting  con 
struetion  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrot 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sires 
3  to  U  ft  Special  sires  for  small  riding 
traetprs  and  garden  tractors  Over  14,000 
now  working  m48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBQRQ  2E.  N.  J. 


( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


FARM  wagon,  painted  green 
with  yellow  running  gear,  came 
out  of  a  side  road  and  turned 
onto  the  main  valley  highway. 
A  team  of  Missouri  mules,  tall,  heavy 
and  in  prime  condition,  drew  the  ve¬ 
hicle  at  a  rattling  pace  and  kicked  up 
a  cloud  of  dust  that  almost  hid  the 
passengers  from  view. 

There  were  two  of  these,  perched  on 
the  high  spring  seat.  One  who  drove 
was  broad  of  shoulders  and  amidships 
and  rather  above  medium  height,  al¬ 
though  he  was  now  slumped  forward 
to  ease  off  the  jolts  and  did  not  appear 
as  tall  as  he  had  a  right  to.  The  other 
man  was  scant  in  all  measurements, 
and  seated  beside  the  bulky  party 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  boy  if  an 
observer  had  not  been  close  enough  to 
peer  into  his  face.  This  was  marked  by 
weathering  of  sixty  years,  and  the 
close-cropped  hair  that  showed  in  a 
fringe  beneath  the  rim  of  his  hat  was 
the  color  of  a  melting  snowbank. 

“By  cripes,  Ole,’’  exclaimed  this  last 
individual,  “just  to  git  a  whiff  of  this 
here  Sparksburg  air  makes  me  feel 
young  again.  I  always  said  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  around  here  was  the  best  a 
feller  ever  drawed  into  his  gizzard!” 

“Yah,  she  ban  good,”  agreed  Ole,  and 
producing  a  red  handkerchief  blew  his 
,nose  like  a  trumpet  to  clear  it  of  dust. 

“Turn  to  the  right  here,”  directed 
the  small  man  as  they  arrived  at  a 
crossroad.  “Drive  down  the  lane  and 
stop  the  -other  side  of  that  red  barn, 
and  we’ll  take  the  plow  out.  This  here 
farm  is  the  scene  of  my  early  labors, 
and  I  ain’t  been  back  since  I  moved 
away  in  the  spring  of  ’94.  By  cripes, 
there’s  something  about  the  old  spot 
that  makes  me  feel  as  if  time  had 
turned  backward,  like  a  hog  running 
into  a  barbwire  fence!” 


“Yah,  she  ban  good,”  admitted  Ole, 
and  driving  down  the  lane  past  the  red 
barn  he  halted  the  mules  beside  a  bar¬ 
way  leading  into  a  meadow. 

“Take  ’em  off,  and  I’ll  unfasten  the 
endboard,”  directed  the  small  man. 
“You  can  use  the  wagon  whiffletrpes, 
but  let  out  the  traces  to  the  last  hole.” 

The  big  man  unhitched,  swung  the 
mules  around,  and  helped  the  small 
man  lift  a  plow  out  of  the  wagon.  Then 
he  attached  the  mules  to  the  plow, 
drove  through  the  barway  and  halted, 
awaiting  instructions. 

“Strike  a  furrow  up  next  to  the 
fence,”  directed  the  small  man.  “Go  up 
through  and  swing  out  six  ’r  eight  feet 
and  come  back.  We  won’t  have  to  plow 
much  to  demonstrate  what  I  want  to.” 

Ole  turned  up  the  field,  throwing  a 
clean  slice  of  furrow,  swung  around  at 
the  distant  end  and  started  back.  Then 
a  man  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
big  red  barn,  looked,  gasped,  and  burst 
forth  in  a  roar  of  amazement  and 
anger. 

“What  the  d— 1  you  think  you’re  do¬ 
ing  there?”  he  bellowed.  “Who  told  you 
to  go  to  breakin’  up  that  new  clover 
seeding?”  * 

Ole  continued  to  plow  onward  behind 
the  plow,  and  as  the  newcomer  made 
as  if  to  rush  forth  into  the  field,  the 
small  man,  standing  beside  the  barway, 
plucked  at  .  his  sleeve.  “You’re  Bill 
Hendrix,  ain’t  you?”  he  queried.  “Pro¬ 
bably  you’ve  forgot  me  after  so  long, 
but  I’m  Ira  Atchison,  the  feller  that 
moved  off  this  place  when  you  moved 
on  in  the  spring  of  ’94.” 

“I  don’t  care  who  you  are!”  shouted 
Bill  Hendrix.  “I  want  to  know  what 
you  think  you’re  doin’  with  a  plow  in 
my  new  seeding!” 

“It’s  this  way,  Bill,”  explained  the 
man  who  said  his  name  was  Ira  At- 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


Pincher  Wants  His  Money’s  Worth 
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chison,  “Ole,  out  there,  is  a  Swede,  and 
fie’s  worked  for  me  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  and  he  claims  he’s  plowed  all 
over  the  world  and  there  ain’t  no  land 
anywhere  that’s  as  rocky  as  my  side- 
hill  over  in  Chenango.  I  told  him  this 
field  that  I  used  to  work  had  my  side- 
hill  stopped  by  a  mile,  and  we’ve  drove 
clear  over  here  to  Sparksburg  to  try 
it  out.  What  say,  Ole?”  he  continued, 
addressing  the  teamster.  LTt’s  stonier 
than  our  lot,  ain’t  it?” 

“Nah,”  replied  Ole.  “Nah,  she  not 
much  stone,  pretty  tarn  goot  airetty,” 

“Well,  I  am  surprised!”  declared  the 
little  man.  “I’m  surprised  and  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  it  must  have  been  just  a 
boyish  whim,  and — ” 

“You  git  out  of  that  field  with  that 
team,”  bellowed  the  field’s  owner  “I 
ought  to  have  you  arrested  for  rippin' 
up  that  new  seeding!” 

“Well,  throw  out  and  drag  ’er 
around  to  the  wagon,  Ole,”  directed  the 
little  man  “I’ll  say  I’m  disappointed, 
both  in  the  rocks  and  in  this  here  Bill 
Hendrix.  I  didn’t  suppose  anybody  any¬ 
where  would  git  mad  about  a  scientific 
experiment!” 

The  plow  was  loaded  and  the  green 
wagon  moved  off  amid  a  fire  of  indig¬ 
nant  comment  from  the  owner  of  the 
clover  field.  Half  a  mile  farther  on.  At¬ 
chison  ordered  a  halt  in  front  of  a 
rambling,  wood-colored  farmhouse,  and 
let  out  a  halloo.  A  man  presently  came 
from  the  rear  of  the  farmhouse,  and 
as  he  approached  the  road  Ira  Atchison 
looked  him  over  carefully. 

“It’s  him,”  said  Atchison  at  length. 
“It’s  him,  and  he  ain’t  changed  as  much 
as  a  feller  'might  expect.  Danged  if  he 
don’t  look  about  as  stubbid  as  ever. 
What  d’ye  think,  Ole,  think  ye  can 
handle  him?” 

“He  ban  look  all  right,”  said  Ole. 
“He  ban  look  like  he  coom  easy.” 

“O.  K.,  then,”  said  the  small  man, 
and  addressed  the  party  who  approach¬ 
ed  the  wagon.  “George  Otis,”  said  he, 
“I’m  Ira  Atchison,  that  you  used  to 
lick  regular  once  a  week  when  I  lived 
here  at  Sparksburg  forty  years  ago. 
I’ve  always  claimed  that  you  was  the 
toughest  critter  to  handle  there  was 
this  side  of  Tophet,  but  my  hired  man 
here,  Ole  Hanson,  says  there  ain’t  no 
man  so  good  but  what  there’s  a  better 
one  somewheres,  and  in  scrimmages  so 
far  he  has  always  been  the  better  one, 
I’ve  brought  him'  clear  over  here  from 
Chenango  to  try  it  out  with  ye!” 

Without  a  word  the  man  on  the 
ground  stripped  off  his  blouse  and  set 
himself  in  a  posture  of  combat,  and 
without  a  word  Ole  climbed  down  from 
the  wagon  seat  and  attacked  him. 
There  was  an  interchange  of  cuffs,  a 
clinch  at  handgrips,  a  whirl  and  com¬ 
motion  in  the  dust,  and  then,  fair  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  Ole  sat  astride 
of  George  Otis,  pinned  face  downward, 
and,  grasping  him  by  the  ears,  ground 
his  nose  in  the  dust. 

“Well,  I  am  disappointed!”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Atchison.  “What  d’ye  think,  Ole, 
don’t  you  think  you  kind  o’  surprise 
him  before  he  had  a  fair  chance  to 
git  a-goin’  ?” 

“Nah,”  said  Ole.  “He  ban  no  goot. 
He  ban  coom  easy.” 

“Well,  by  cripes,  it  seems  as  if  all 
my  old  ideas  of  Sparksburg  was  just 
boyish  dreams.  Git  in  here  and  drive 
along  down  to  the  Corners  and  stop  at 
the  store  there.  We’ll  try  just  one  thing 
more  before  I  give  up.” 

They  hitched  the  mules  in  front  of  a 
country  store,  where  roads  crossed  at 
a  hamlet.  “I  used  to  live  in  these  parts 
a  long  time  ago,”  Atchison  informed 
the  storekeeper  when  he  and  his  hired 
man  had  entered  the  establishment. 
“Old  Joe  Rigby  run  the  grocery  here  in 
my  time.  Probably  he  ain’t  around  any 
more  ?” 

“Been  dead  twenty  years,”  said  the 
storekeeper. 

“I  thought  likely,”  allowed  Atchison. 
“He  was  old  when  I  was  young  and 
parties  like  that  has  mostly  passed  on. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Nearly  all  leading  rodenticides  today 
contain  warfarin... because  warfarin 
is  the  most  effective  rat  and  rhouse 
killer  known  to  science. 

When  you  buy  any  rodenticide  it 
will  pay  you  to  be  sure  it  contains 
warfarin.  Look  for  it  under  different 
brand  names  (complete  or  in  form 
ready  to  mix)  at  drug,  hardware, 
feed,  seed,  department  stores. 

Use  warfarin  first  for  protection 
that  will  last. 

warfarin 

U.  S.  Patent  No.  2,425,578 
Another  REWARD  of  RESEARCH  From 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Madison  •  Wisconsin 

FREE  BULLETINS  ON  REQUEST...WRITE  DEPT.  AA-3 


TROUBLE- FREE 


HEALING 


for 

INJURED 

TEATS 

Medically  perfect  as  an 
applicator  to  carry  inside 
the  antiseptic  healing 
ointment . . .  always  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  con¬ 
tours  of  the  vital  valve¬ 
like  milk  duct.  Ivory  like 
surface 

CANNOT  ABSORB 
PUS  INFECTION 

and  the  soft-tension  ma¬ 
terial  conforms  to  every 
slightest  bend  of  the  teat. 
Entirely  harmless  and 
snag-proof;  never  crack, 
chip,  break  or  dissolve. 
Flutes  on  sides  carry  in 
healing  ointment.  To 
avoid  loss  of  a  quarter, 
always  insist  on  Bag 
Balm  Dilators,  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  by  so 
many  veterinarians.  25, 
sterilized  and  packed 
in  medicated  Bag 
Balm;  at  all  farm- 
supply  stores. 

Dairy  Ass’n  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville, 
Vermont 


SAY 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 
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when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 


THE  €HOK  ECHEIIRY 
JELLY 

By  Elaine  V.  Emans 

Thank  you  for  saying  it's  delicious  jell. 

Somehow  if  makes  me  hear  the  little 
wren 

That  had  so  much  each  morning  he  must 
tell; 

And  makes  me  smell  all  summertime 
again. 

Come  by  upon  the  wind  of  mid-July, 

And  see  how  bright  the  daisied  grasses 
were 

Below  me,  and  how  painted  blue  the  sky. 

The  jelly  is  a  kind  of  register 

Of  time  that  had  no  hours  while  I  stood 

Upon  a  ladder  plucking  glossy  spheres. 

I'm  glad  to  have  your  word  that  it  is 
good  ... 

For  one  has  poorer  judgment  when  he 
hears 

Birdsong  and  wind,  and  sees  the  bright¬ 
eyed  grass. 

And  smells  much  more  than  cherries  in 
the  glass! 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

I  see  everything  is  all  changed  around 
since  I  was  in  here  last.  They  used  to 
keep  the  cheese  over  in  that  corner  by 
the  coffee  mill.” 

‘‘We  keep  it  here  on  the  counter, 
now.” 

‘‘That’s  a  good  place,”  allowed  the 
little  man,  and  moved  close  to  inspect 
the  screened  cheese.  ‘‘It  looks  mighty 
familiar,”  he  said.  “It  looks  as  if  time 
and  change  hadn’t  made  much  impres¬ 
sion  on  it.  I’ve  always  been  telling  Ole, 
here,  about  that  cheese,  and  he  ain’t 
been  inclined  to  believe  me.  Says  he’s 
eat  all  sorts  of  cheese,  all  over  the 
world,  and  one  is  about  as  bad  as  an¬ 
other.  Cut  off  a  chunk,  and  let  him 
try  it.” 

The  storekeeper  removed  the  screen 
and  sawed  off  a  section  of  cheese, 
which  having  been  weighed  and  paid 
for  was  given  to  Ole.  That  individual 
set  his  teeth  upon  it,  bit  heavily,  re¬ 
leased  to  draw  a  full  breath,  bit  again 
and  wrenching  loose  a  fragment  began 
to  masticate  it.  After  an  instant  he 
paused,  and  an  expression  of  alarm  ap¬ 
peared  upon  his  countenance.  Then  he 
gasped,  gurgled,  and  bolting  through 
the  door  spat  out  the  cheese  contained 
in  his  mouth  and  hurled  that  in  his 
hand  clear  across  the  street. 

“By  yiminj'’!”  gasped  Ole.  “By  yim- 
iny,  she  coom  pretty  tarn  bad!” 

“I  told  ye  so!”  exulted  his  employer. 
“I  told  ye  there  wasn’t  nothing  like  it 
this  side  o’  New  Jerusalem!” 

“Ur-urgh!”  gurgled  Ole,  clearing  his 
throat  and  expectorating  vigorously. 
“Ugh — she  ban  coom  pretty  tarn  bad!” 

“Well,  we’ll  mosey  along  home,”  said 
Atchison.  “I’m  fairly  well  satisfied,  I 
am.  I  can  go  home  a-feeling  that  my 
ideas  of  old  Sparksburg  wasn’t  all 
youthful  nonsense,  and  that  the  jour¬ 
ney  back  here  hasn’t  been  entirely  use¬ 
less  and  in  vain!” 

—  A. A.  — 

DIJ11KEE  ON  COMMITTEE 

In  response  to  an  invitation  by 
Harold  O.  Crowell,  Chairman,  Farm 
Power  Machinery  of  the  Industrial  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  Agricultural  and  Technical  in¬ 
stitute  at  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N, 
Y.,  Willard  J.  Durkee,  Branch  Manager 
of  the  Syracuse  branch  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Company,  has  accepted  a  post  on  the 
Farm  Power  Machinery  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  school. 
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'JutdeiiS  Barns 


Economical  to  build. .  .Money-makers  lor  your  farm 


You’ll  like  a  Timberib  barn 
if  you  believe  that  farming  is  a  business 
of  producing  finest  quality  at  least  cost. 
For  these  modern  buildings  are  actually 
production  tools  that  help  you  farm  on  a 
profitable  business  basis. 

Timberib  barns  have  no  interior  posts; 
so  mechanized  labor-saving  equipment 
can  be  used  without  restriction.  All  space 
is  usable.  Housekeeping  is  easy. 

Timberib  barns  are  economical.  Raft¬ 
ers  come  pre-cut  and  pre-fitted.  No  lost 
time  or  waste  material.  Erection  requires 
only  a  few  hours,  even  with  inexpe¬ 
rienced  help. 

Timberib  barns  will  last  several  gen¬ 
erations.  Framing  or  "skeleton”  for  both 
sides  and  roof  are  one-piece  arched 
Timberib  rafters  formed  of  thoroughly 


seasoned  lumber,  "welded”  together  by 
permanent  waterproof  glue,  and  four 
times  as  strong  as  nailed  rafters. 

There  is  a  Timberib  dealer  near  you. 
He  will  give  you  full  information  about 
these  handy,  economical,  durable  build¬ 
ings.  Or  fill  in  and  mail  coupon  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  name  of  your  nearest  Timberib 
dealer.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Timber  Structures,  Inc. 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

I  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC.  A. A. 

|  P.O.  Box  3782,  Portland  8,  Oregon 

Please  send  Timberib  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


me 

dress 

y 

Sta  te_ _  - 

FEATURING - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
perfect  fitting.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  —  always 
open  at  silage  level. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN  THAT 
GIVES  YOU,  UP  TO  3  YEARS  TO  PAY. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  b-45, Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Only  Unadilla  has. . . 


The  EFFECTIVE 


Pharmaceutically  compounded  counter-irritant 
with  penetrating  action  .  .  .  quickly  relieves 
udder  congestion  and  soreness.  Clean  and 
easy  to  apply. 

Big  16  oz.  bottle  only  SI.  at  your  dealer,  or  write 


DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


UDDER 

LINIMENT 


FLEX-0. 


CALF  SCOURS 


ACID  INDIGESTION 

Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$  1 .00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylors 

DIRENE 
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SONYGABLES  NOTES 


E  JUDGE  our  nation’s  food 
strength  and  the  quality  of 
the  meals  we  eat  by  the 
livestock  population  of  the 
country.  Currently,  livestock  num¬ 
bers  are  at  an  all-time  high.  That’s 
just  fine,  but  keeping  the  number 
high  is  a  matter  of  providing  enough 
feed. 

Looking  into  the  national  feed 
bin,  it  appears  that  we  are  still  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  lush  production  year  we 
enjoyed  in  1948.  We  went  into  the 
fall  of  1948  with  a  scant  8  million 
tons  of  feed  reserves.  We  came  out 
with  almost  31  million  tons  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  even  though  about 
the  same  number  of  livestock  was 
fed. 

Since  that  record  year,  each  fall 
has  seen  our  feed  supply  go  down. 
We  went  into  the  fall  of  1951  with 
29  million  tons  of  feed  in  our  re¬ 
serves,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
amount  will  be  down  to  18  million 
tons  by  the  fall  of  1952.  In  other 
words,  we  will  have  reduced  our 
“bank  balance”  of  livestock  feeds 
over  10  million  tons.  That’s  a  lot 
of  feed,  especially  if  you  don't 
have  it. 

The  job  ahead  will  be  to  hold  and 
build  our  present  good  level  of  ani¬ 
mals  on  farms,  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  enough  additional 
feed  to  take  care  of  them.  It  means 
that  a  bad  crop  year  in  1952  would 
put  us  in  tough  shape.  As  a  nation, 
we  might  have  to  liquidate  animals 
to  bring  them  into  balance  with 
feed  supplies.  Forced  liquidation  us¬ 
ually  means  unfavorable  markets. 

My  reaction  to  this  forecast  of 
less  and  less  feed  reserves  is  to  plan 
feed  requirements  ahead  and  do  a 
better  job  of  putting  up  homegrown 
feed  than  was  done  last  year. 
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SlINNYGABLES  SHORT 
OF  FEED 

As  of  this  writing,  the  last  day  of 
February,  the  turnout  date  for 
spring  pasture  looks  a  long  ways 
off.  We  just  haven’t  enough  first 
class  feed  to  carry  through.  With  a 
couple  of  months  to  go,  we  are  al¬ 
ready  out  of  grass  silage. 

Jack  is  feeding  21  cows,  8  heifers, 
a  steer  and  15  calves.  The  growing 
herd — up  in  numbers  some  10  head 
over  last  year — is  eating  everything 
in  sight.  We  misjudged  our  silage 
needs  in  two  ways.  First,  when  the 
trench  was  full  of  fresh,  long  grass, 
it  looked  like  enough  of  a  “loaf”  to 
carry  the  entire  herd  till  spring.  We 
even  started  feeding  a  month  early 
to  guard  against  a  milk  production 
lag  between  pasture  and  barn 
feeding. 

The  material  settled  a  lot  more 
than  was  our  experience  with  chop¬ 
ped  trench  silage,  and,  even  after 
settling,  did  not  seem  to  deliver  the 


tonnage  we  were  used  to.  Although 
grass  silage  is  very  different  from 
cured  mow  hay,  it  still  seems  to 
hold  true  that  less  long  material  can 
be  put  in  than  the  same  forage 
chopped.  The  spoilage  rate  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  low,  but  the  amount  of 
feedable  silage  was  still  far  from 
needs. 

More  Next  Year 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say 
how  much  a  cubic  foot  of  long  grass 
silage  weighs.  I’ve  never  even  felt 
that  the  capacity  of  a  trench  filled 
with  chopped  grass  or  corn  could  be 
accurately  measured.  It  would  seem 
like  &  big  trench  would  have  more 
dense,  better  packed  silage  than  a 
small  one.  In  addition,  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  more  young  material  in 
a  silo  than  springy,  mature  grass. 

With  another  wall  poured  in  the 
trench,  it  will  be  possible  to  install 
a  bulkhead  at  the  feeding  end  of  the 
trench.  Then,  too,  we  will  lengthen 
the  silo  some  and  square  up  the 
bank  end.  This  is  possible  since  we 
no  longer  plan  to  drive  through  the 
trench.  Material  will  be  dumped 
over  the  side.  All  the  forage  will  go 
in  much  younger. 

Hay  A  Life  Saver 

Because  he  wasn’t  one  hundred 
per  cent  sure  of  the  quality,  he  could 
expect  in  the  trench  silo.  Jack  put 
up  plenty  of  hay  last  year.  There 
will  be  enough  to  see  us  through, 
with  the  best  quality  going  to  grow¬ 
ling  calves.  And  to  help  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  Boots  is  helping  out  by 
providing  Jack  with  silage  from  his 
ample  supply. 

ANOTHER  THY  WITH 
TREFOIL 

Sunnygables  has  one  hill  field 
handy  enough  to  the  barn  that  we 
should  grow  more  feed  on  it.  It  is 
heavy  clay  and  difficult  to  work, 
however.  Experience  has  proved  that 
it  is  one  of  the  last  fields  we  get  at 
in  the  rush  of  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  work.  This  year  Jack  intends 
to  tear  the  piece  up  and  drill  oats. 
The  seeding  with  the  oats  will  be 
birdsfoot  trefoil. 

Nurse  Crop 

Oats  has  long  been  our  favorite 
nurse  crop  here  in  the  Inlet  Valley. 
Behind  oats  that  are  either  grazed, 
put  in  the  silo,  or  left  for  grain,  our 
standard  seedings  of  brome,  alfalfa 
and  ladino  have  been  established. 
Several  people  have  told  us  that  tre¬ 
foil  comes  along  well  seeded  alone. 
I  think  this  may  hold  true  in  some 
places,  but  in  this  heavy  clay  piece, 
it  seems  like  the  young  trefoil  plants 
will  need  a  little  protection  against 
being  baked  right  into  the  exposed 
soil. 

I  talked  about  such  a  seeding  with 
Tom  Milliman,  who  is  a  known  friend 
of  trefoil.  He  said  that  if  the  same 
care  is  taken  to  prepare  a  seed  bed  and 
make  a  seeding  with  trefoil  that  is  tak¬ 


en  with  alfalfa,  it  will  come  along  fine. 
He  added,  though,  that  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  inoculate  trefoil  seed 
as  close  to  the  time  it  is  actually  seed¬ 
ed  as  possible. 

Fits  Farm  Plans 

If  a  satisfactory  trefoil  seeding  can 
be  established,  the  field  should  fit  our 
scheme  perfectly.  We  will  count  on  har¬ 
vesting  the  field  last  in  the  spring,  and 
on  taking  only  one  good  big  crop  off. 
There  is  little  possibility  that  the  field 
will  be  pastured,  since  the  only  avail¬ 
able  water  supply  is  too  far  from  good 
grazing. 

FARM  MECHANIC 

For  years  I  have  felt  that  Sunny¬ 
gables  should  have  a  good  farm  shop. 
At  various  times  we  have  started  to 
organize  one,  and  have  even  installed 
a  few  pieces  of  equipment.  But  when 
the  point  was  reached  when  we  had  to 
put  out  the  money  to  complete  the  job 
the  way  it  should  be,  there  was  always 
something  else  that  it  seemed  more  im¬ 
portant  to  buy  with  the  available  mon¬ 
ey.  A  good  shop  is  still  a  fond  plan, 
but  when  such  matters  as  fertilizer, 
improvements  in  the  trench,  and  other 
needs  are  appraised,  they  seem  to'  come 
first. 

Tractor  Overhaul 

Jack  was  a  little  reluctant  to  take  on 
a  complete  overhaul  of  his  tractor  this 
winter,  but  when  he  got  an  idea  of  the 
cost  for  such  work  outside,  he  decided 
to  give  it  a  whirl  himself.  For  some 
reason,  completely  tearing  $own  an  en¬ 
gine  has  always  seemed  to  us  something 
that  should  be  entrusted  to  a  skilled 
mechanic.  Jack  probably  didn’t  get  the 
job  done  quite  as  quickly  as  a  profes¬ 
sional,  but  drawing  on  his  experiences 
in  maintaining  army  vehicles,  he  did 
get  the  job  done  satisfactorily — and  a 


good  deal  cheaper.  He  did  have  to  use  * 
outside  resources  to  do  such  things  as 
grind  valves  and  seats,  but  by  borrow¬ 
ing  a  few  tools  and  consulting  frequent¬ 
ly  with  a  good  mechanic,  most  of  the 
job  was  done  right  on  the  barn  floor, 

At  this  writing,  the  tractor  is  about 
strapped  back  together  again.  From 
following  the  work,  it  looks  to  me  like 
the  motor  will  pop  right  off  when  Jack 
is  through.  If  it  doesn’t,  we  certainly 
can’t  cuss  some  shop  in  town. 

RURAL  TRAFFIC  COP 

The  lower  driveway  leading  from  our 
barn  to  the  main  road  comes  out  on  a 
blind  corner.  From  the  north,  oncom¬ 
ing  cars  can’t  see  the  drive,  nor  can 
anyone  coming  out  see  far  enough  up 
the  road  to  feel  very  safe  pulling  out. 
When  we  are  in  the  truck  or  car,  we 
look  the  best  we  can  and  zip  out  on 
the  highway  quickly  enough  to  be  out 
of  the  way  before  anyone  can  bear 
down  on  us. 

With  a  load  of  manure,  or  just  the 
tractor,  coming  onto  the  highway  is  a 
different  matter.  Jack  particularly 
worries  when  some  of  the  younger  fel¬ 
lows  are  helping  him  spread  manure,  or 
in  any  other  way  using  the  main  road. 
There  could  be  a  time  when  they  reach¬ 
ed  no  farther  than  part  way  across  the 
road  before  a  fast  moving  vehicle 
v^ould  -  catch  them. 

Jean  and  Jack  have  worked  out  a 
good  solution.  Since  she  spends  a  good 
part  of  the  time  in  the  kitchen  catch¬ 
ing  up  work  or  taking  care  of  Johnnie 
Junior,  she  can  look  out  of  the  window 
directly  at  the  drive  leading  to  the  road. 
Jack  has  a  fast  rule  that  anyone  going 
out  the  drive  waits  for  Jean  to  give 
them  an  all-clear  signal.  She  can  see  a 
good  distance  beyond  the  blind  corner. 
Jack  says  he  never  knew  how  much 
he  depended  on  his  own  wife’s  good 
eyesight  before. 


THERE’S  an  old  saying  that  you  can 
tell  a  lot  about  a  farmer  just  by 
looking  at  the  number  of  dogs  in  his 
yard.  If  he  has  over  two,  you  can  be 
suspicious  of  just  how  good  he  is.  In  the 
South,  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
farmer’s  income  varies  inversely  with 
the  number  of  dogs  that  can  be  seen 
lying  about  the  yard.  It  looks  here  like 
Jack  had  better  liquidate  part  of  his 
dog  inventory  or  suffer  the  rating  of 
a  shiftless  farmer. 

We  thought  the  new  litter  of  pup¬ 
pies  would  make  a  good  picture  and 
asked  Smitty  to  drop  by  and  get  a  shot 
of  them.  It  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 
project.  Jack’s  dog  Peg  is  a  cooperative, 
well  disciplined  cow  dog.  The  six  pup¬ 
pies  remaining  from  her  litter  of  seven 
are  a  little  hard  to  manage.  I  can  think 


of  nothing  harder  to  pose  for  a  photo, 
except  perhaps  a  litter  of  small  pigs. 
By  the  time  we  finished,  I  am  sure 
Smitty  would  have  preferred  pigs. 

After  a  struggle  to  get  Jack,  Peg 
and  the  six  pups  all  in  a  group  suitable 
for  snapping  the  picture,  Smitty  had  to 
settle  for  five  pups — and  got  them 
only  after  they  had  licked  the  lens  of 
his  camera,  chewed  up  two  or  three 
extension  cords,  and  left  the  cuffs  of 
our  pants  pretty  well  frayed. 

Jack  is  giving  the  pups  away  now 
that  they  are  weaned,  with  a  choice 
of  either  setters  or  cow  dogs.  The  only 
trouble  is  figuring  which  breed  the 
particular  pup  chosen  represents.  From 
a  former  litter  of  the  same  breeding. 
Jack  has  reports  that  of  two  pups,  one 
shows  promise  of  being  a  good  cow 
dog.  The  other  just  sets. 
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Another  Cattle  Thief  Jailed 
Moravia,  N.Y.  Subscriber  Gets  Check 


AN  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scriber,  Howard  Ferris,  Route  4, 
Moravia,  N.  Y.,  is  richer  by  $100  be¬ 
cause  he  cooperated  with  police  au¬ 
thorities  in  tracking  down  two  men 
who  butchered  one  of  his  Guernsey 
heifers.  Last  June  11,  Mr.  Ferris  dis¬ 
covered  the  head  and  entrails  of  the 
animal  where  it  had  been  pastured 
northwest  of  Locke.  He  immediately 
reported  this  to  the.  Auburn  State 
Police. 

BCI  Sgt.  Patrick  J.  Corbett  and 
Trooper  William  M.  Lombard  of  the 
uniformed  forces  worked  on  the  case 
for  almost  a  month,  and  on  July  7  ar¬ 
rested  David  W.  Knapp,  27,  Route  1, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  and  Gerald  T.  Dygert, 
32,  of  42  Locust  St.,  Auburn.  Knapp’s 
address  was  later  given  as  Syracuse. 

According  to  the  State  Police,  both 
men  made  statements.  The  story  was 
that  Knapp  fired  the  shot  into  the  head 
of  the  heifer,  and  Dygert  held  a  flash¬ 
light.  The  head  was  left  in  the  lot  and 
the  rest  of  the  animal  taken  to  a  va¬ 
cant  house  near  Union  Springs,  where 
it  was  cut  up.  Part  of  the  meat  alleg¬ 
edly  was  stored  temporarily  in  a 
friend’s1  food  locker,  and  it  was  believed 
that  some  of  it  was  dumped  into  the 
Seneca  River  near  North  Weedsport. 

The  men  were  arraigned  before 
Locke  Peace  Justice  M.  A.  Stryker  on 
second  degree  grand  larceny  charges. 
At  their  trial,  Dygert  was  sentenced  to 
Attica  State  Prison  for  from  one  to 
three  years,  but  sentence  was  suspend¬ 


ed.  Knapp  didn’t  get  off  so  easy.  He 
was  given  two  to  four  years  in  Attica 
by  Cayuga  County  Judge  Gerald  S. 
Hewitt,  and  is  now  in  prison. 

Mr.  Ferris  received  our  reward  check 
in  the  amount  of  $100,  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  him  our  heart¬ 
iest  congratulations. 

Be  Suspicious 

In  spite  of  several  arrests  which 
brought  jail  sentences,  letters  to  the 
Service  Bureau  indicate  that  cattle 
rustling  is  still  too  popular.  Our  reward 
offer  is  intended  to  encourage  readers 
to  investigate  and  report  suspicious 
circumstances  promptly  to  the  police 
thereby  helping  them  and  making 
cattle  stealing  unprofitable. 

The  check  sent  to  Mr.  Ferris  is  the 
fourth  since  we  made  our  offer  last 
summer.  Four  others  are  being  paid  or 
will  be  paid  soon. 

Let’s  review  the  rules.  The  reward  is 
given  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  for  at  least 
30  days  of  a  thief  who  steals  a  cow  or 
cows  from  a  subscriber  who  has  a 
Service  Bureau  sign  posted  on  his  prop¬ 
erty.  The  reward  does  not  necessarily 
go  to  the  owner  of  the  animals.  It  can 
be  divided  between  two  or  more  people. 

You  may  win  one  of  our  reward 
checks.  Keep  a  watch  for  suspicious 
characters.  Take  down  the  license  num¬ 
bers  of  unfamiliar  trucks,  especially 
with  plates  from  other  states. 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


UNAUTHORIZED  AGENT 

An  agent,  who  gave  his  name  as  C.  E. 
Campbell,  took  my  order  for  some  calen¬ 
dars.  I  paid  him  in  full,  and  the  calen¬ 
dars  were  to  be  shipped  at  once.  When 
they  didn’t  show  up,  I  wrote  the  com¬ 
pany  this  fellow  represented.  They  told 
me  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  no  longer  in 
their  employ  and  hadn’t  been  at  the  time 
I  ordered  the  calendars. 

We  are  printing  this  item  with  the 
thought  that  this  man  may  still  be 
around  somewhere  in  the  Northeast 
“selling  calendars.”  If  he  should  turn 
up  in  your  vicinity,  get  his  license 
number  and  send  it  to  us  immediately. 
Address  the  Service  Bureau,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

There  isn’t  much  we  can  do  about 
collecting  from  the  company  that 
makes  the  calendars  as  their  order 
blank  states  very  plainly  that  only  the 
specified  down  payment  should  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  salesman  and  that  all  checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  When  you  pay  a  salesman  the 
entire  amount  in  cash,  you  are  leaving 
the  wky  open  for  him  to  pocket  the 
money  and  neglect  to  turn  in  the  order. 
—  a.  a.  — 

SIGN  YOUR  TETTERS 

Occasionally  we  get  a  letter  from  a 
subscriber  who  has  forgotten  to  sign 
his  full  namfe  and  address.  Sometimes 
hbis  is  an  oversight,  and  sometimes  the 


subscriber  neglects  to  sign  his  name 
because  he  thinks  the  answer  will  be 
published  in  this  column. 

Obviously  we  cannot  answer  all 
questions  here.  Those  that  do  appear 
are  chosen  because  of  their  general  in¬ 
terest  to  all  readers.  Be  sure  your 
name  and  address  is  written  plaihly 
on  your  letter  to  us.  We  are  holding  a 
few  letters  that  lack  this  information, 
so  if  you  have  not  had  an  answer  to  a 
letter  written  us,  perhaps  that  is  the 
reason. 

—  A. A.  — 

THANKS! 

I  received  the  merchandise  yester¬ 
day.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  getting  this  order  for  me,  as 
I  had  begun  to  think  I  would  never 
get  it.  No  one  like  the  good  old 
American  Agriculturist  to  get  re¬ 
sults  when  you  are  in  trouble. — E.S.M., 
New  York 

—  A. A.  — 

NOW  SATISFIED 

Some  time  ago  I  asked  for  your  help 
in  persuading  a  company  to  re-do  our 
house  which  they  had  not  painted  to 
our  satisfaction.  About  two  weeks  after 
you  replied,  men  from  the  company  ap¬ 
peared  and  repainted  the  entire  house. 
We  are  now  well  satisfied  and  want  to 
express  our  thanks  for  the  wonderful 
work  of  your  Service  Bureau. 

— J.  S.j  Conn. 


This  is  the  remains  of  a  new  Ford  pick  up  truck 
after  hit  hy  an  express  train  near  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
In  this  accident  Aubrey  Drake  lost  his  life. 


Mr.  Drake  carried  two  poli¬ 
cies  and  when  the  checks  for  the 
death  payments  were  delivered 
to  Mrs.  Drake  she  said,  “I’d 
like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  tell  other  folks  to  keep 


their  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  policies  in  force.  They 
can  mean  so  much,  especially 
when  tragedy  strikes  as  it  did 
in  my  family.” 

J  . 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 

A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  in  This  List 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


Anthony  Bianchine,  Jr.,  W.  Albany,  N.  Y.  $17.14 
Auto  accident — fractured  left  rib. 

Clarence  Hoffman,  Vestal,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  arm,  lac.  scalp 

Lenora  White,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y . 1000.00 

Auto  accident — insured  killed 

Mrs.  Maude  Hoffman.  Vestal,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  accident — cont.  knee,  fractured  toe. 

Raymond  Rolfe,  Fast  Randolph,  N.  Y .  27.14 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead 

Robert  Rolte,  East  Randolph,  N.  Y .  14.99 

Auto  acciden* — concussion — cuts  &  bruises 

Glen  Howlett,  R.  I,  So.  Dayton,  N.  Y .  114.28 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 
Vergie  L.  Marek,  R.D.  3,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  60.00 
Auto  accident — braised  knees,  injured  leg 

George  E.  Edmunds,  R.  I,  Cayuga,  N.  Y .  164.27 

Auto  accident — cont.  chest — (2  policies) 

Martha  Ackley,  R.D.  I,  Gerry,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — broke  finger — bruised  band 

Galla  Watkins,  Forestville,  N.  Y .  81.43 

Auto  accident — cut  knee,  cheek  &  inj.  chest 

Francis  Warren,  R.  I,  Lowman,  N.  Y .  125.00 

Auto  accident — cont.  back,  shoulder,  hip  &  knee 
Harriet  M.  Glick,  Box  185,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Auto  accident  — injured  leg  &  shoulder 

Levi  Fissle, ,  Genesee  St.,  Corfu,  N.  Y .  32.86 

Auto  accident — cone,  cut  forehead 


Elizabeth  Waterman,  Bergen,  N.  Y.  (2  pol)  260.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  of  uelvis  &  mult.  cont. 


Alfred  Albright,  Hannaeroix,  N.  Y.  (2  pol).  60.00 

Auto  accident — lac.  lip;  inj.  chest,  knees. 

John  Lawyer,  Windham,  N.  Y . . . .  60.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs 

Earl  H.  Rivers,  Herkimer,  N.  Y . .  50.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  chest  &  knees 
Mary  Cacciatoi'e,  Box  93,  Frankfort,  N.  Y.  107.14 
Farm  track  accident — inj.  hand 

Clarence  F.  Jones,  Churchville,  N.  Y .  45.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  neck 

Gladys  Jones,  R.D.  2,  Churchville,  N.  Y.  51.43 
Auto  accident — inj.  shoulder,  elbow,  knee  &  back 
Barbara  Weld,  Ridge  Rd.,  Gasport,  N.  Y.  ....  30.00 
4-uto  accident — concussion,  lac.  neck 
Earl  Jamison,  Shawnee  Rd.,  Sanborn,  N.  Y.  125.71 
Auto  accident — frac  knee 

Mrs.  Emma  Groff.  Utica,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Auto  accident — frac.  ribs,  bruised  knees 

Edward  Cook,  Cassville,  N.  Y.  ... . .  24.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  back 

Valentine  Batzer,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  58.57 

Auto  accident — body  braises,  facial  cuts 
Ruth  E.  Schweizer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (2  pol)  180.00 
Auto  accident — frac.  left  chest;  mult,  bruises 

Daisy  E.  Lewis,  Middletown,  N.  Y .  18.57 

Auto  accident — spr.  shoulder;  inj.  back,  neck 
Michael  V.  Costic,  R.  2.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  25.00 
Auto  accident — cont.  ribs 

Eugertha  Morley,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y.  103.57 

Auto  accident — frac,  rib,  cuts  &  bruises 
Norman  L.  Bissell,  R.D.  2,  Holiey,  N.  Y.  54.28 


Truck  accident — cut  head  &  face,  inj.  chest 

Winifred  Mason,  R.D.  2,  Medina,  N.  Y.  38.57 
Auto  accident — mult,  cuts  and  bruises 
Lloyd  D.  Sullivan,  R.D.  7,  Scotia,  N.  Y,,  80.00 
Auto  accident — spr.  neck  and  back 

Ivan  Robinson,  R.D.  2,  Wayland,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back 
Raymond  Saltsman,  R.D.  2,  Avoca,  N.  Y.  31.43 
Auto  acciden; — contus.  rib,  knee,  hip 
W.  Walter  Boyer,  deceased,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 1000.00 
Auto  struck  by  train — insured  killed 
Olin  Cronk,  Main  St.,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  77.85 
Auto  accident — multiple  bruises  and  cuts 
Anna  H.  Reilly.  Box  137,  Modena,  New  York  17.14 
Auto  accident — sprain  spine,  mult,  bruises 
Frank  Yakiey,  deceased,  Macedon,  N.  Y.  1000.00 
Auto  accident— insured  killed 


Philip  Taylo.  R.F.D.,  Gainesville.  N.  Y.  67.14  . 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises  of  back  &  knee 

Marguerite  Maricle,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y .  59.05  ' 

Auto  accident — fractured  collar  bone 

Maurice  McCready,  Lisbon,  N.  Y . .  50.00 

Auto  accident — broke  collar  bone,  rib. 

Robert  Norton,  Canton,  N.  Y.  (2  pol)  .  222.86  1 

Auto  accident— concussion,  crac.  &  lac.  knee 

CONNECTICUT 

Lila  A.  W.  Albert,  E.  Hartford,  Conn .  41.43 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises 

Joseph  S.  Lewandowski,  Suffieid,  Conn .  92.86 

Auto  collision — broken  nose,  and  jaw  bones 
Rudolph  F.  Horvath,  Glastenbury,  Conn .  107.14 

Hit  by  truck — injured  back 

MAINE 

Carl  Bubier,  Greene,  Me . . . .  27.14 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  knees,  chest  bruises. 

Russell  Chase,  R.D.  I,  North  Leeds,  Me .  122.86 

Car  accident— compound  fracture  of  elbow 

Eva  Michand,  R.D  I,  Soldier  Pond,  Me .  40.71 

Auto  accident — mult,  cuts,  sprains,  bruises 

Sara  Richardson,  Mt.  Desert,  Maine  .  130,00 

Auto  accident— back  injury 

John  E.  Lassard,  Waterville,  Me .  90.00 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder,  foot,  neck 

Florence  C.  Beckwith,  Norridgewook,  Me .  130.00 

Auto  accident— frac.  rt.  clavicle 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  A.  Cominoli  Greenfield,  Mass.  .  74.99 

Auto  accident — lac.  ot  face,  head  and  neck 

Stanley  Hanson,  N.  Brookfield,  Mass .  35.00 

Auto  accident — cont,  abdominal  wall 
Harwood  A.  Howland,  New  Braintree,  Mass.  139.28 
Auto  accident — cut  knee,  injured  back 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


George  Ames,  R.D.  I,  Milford,  N.  H .  24.28 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  &  braises 

Ada  M.  Bixby,  Francestown,  N.  H.  .  77.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  cheek  bones  &  nose 

NEW  JERSEY 

Joseph  Permuy,  Vineland,  N.  J . .  25.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back  and  neck 

Amiel  W.  Protzmann.  Flemington,  N.  J .  42.85 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  braised  knee 

Andrew  Crawford,  R.D.  I,  Susssex,  N.  J .  50.00 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  cont.  spine 
Madelyn  Richards,  Ogdensburg,  N.  J.  (2  pol)  137.14 
Auto  accident — frac.  nose  &  arm 

Robert  Slack,  R.D.  I,  Blairstown,  N.  J .  46.42 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Roland  Titman,  Blairstown,  N.  J.  (2  pol).-,  52.61 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead  and  eyelid 

George  S.  Graham,  R.  I,  Pedriektown,  N.  J.  50.00 

Auto  accident — cut  cheek,  ear  and  nose 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Marshall  P.  Hoover,  R.D,  3,  Wyalusing,  Pa.  25.00 
Auto  accident — cuts  of  head 

Rexford  Adams,  R.D.  I,  Millerton,  Pa.  _  99.00 

Auto  accident— frac.  collarbone 

Fred  B.  Chr  mbcrlain,  Meshoppen,  Pa .  91.42 

Auto  accident— chipped  bone  in  elbow  (2  pol) 

VERMONT 

Mary  Villeneuve,  Winooski,  Vermont  . .  121.43 

Auto  accident— mult,  cuts  &  braises 

Charles  Martell,  Burlington,  Vt.  . .  28.57 

Auto  accident — bruised  spine,  head  &  elbows 
Louise  J.  Martell,  R.  2.  Burlington,  Vt.  ....  50.00 

Auto  accident — braised  shoulder,  arm  &  leg 

Paul  Ford,  R.D.  2,  Plainfield,  Vt .  61.43 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  inj.  eye 


*Keeft  'tyocoi  ’PaCicy  TZettetved 

I 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  oi  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


In  1951 

More  thousands  of  Farmers  than  ever 
before*  SWITCHED  TO  SURGE  be¬ 
cause  the  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  protects 
cows  udders — milks  faster — gets  More 
Milk — Saves  More  Time — and  the  Surge 
is  a  lot  easier  to  clean. 


In  1952 

It  might  pay  you  well  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  Surge  Dealer  and  find  out 
what  he  can  do  to  Make  YOUR  milking 
SAFER,  CLEANER,  FASTER  and  MORE 
PROFITABLE — Your  Surge  Dealer  will 
be  glad  to  Demonstrate  on  YOUR  Farm. 


*More  than  any  previous  year. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  H.  Y. 

842  WEST  BELDEN  AVENUE  •  SYRACUSE  1 ,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  SACRAMENTO  •  KANSAS  CITY 
TORONTO  •  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS 


MONEY  MAKING  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  LASTING  SERVICE 


SURGE  MILKING  STALLS — No  stooping  or  squat¬ 
ting.  Retains  Genuine  SURGE  Tug  &  Pull.  Fast,  safe, 
better  milking  with  less  work.  The  most  efficient  milk¬ 
ing  system  with  lowest  building  cost. 


SURGE  SIPHON  SYSTEM  (Shown  in  Red)— Delivers 
the  milk  from  cow  to  milk  house  with  Genuine  SURGE 
Tug  &  Pull.  Fast,  safe  and  easy-to-clean. 


FFANSTIEHL 

47 


PFANSTIEHL 

20 


THE  SURGE 
DAIRY  CLEANSER 
The  Surge  Dairy  Cleanser  sim¬ 
plifies  your  job  of  washing 
dairy  utensils.  Removes  milk 
stone  and  keep  your  milking 
utensils  free  of  milk  stone 
deposits. 


THE  SURGE 
BACTERICIDE 

The  Surge  Bactericide  that  kills  up  to 
99.99%  of  all  bacteria  in  30  second 
rinse.  Properly  scrubbed  dairy  utensils 
when  sanitized  with  P-20  mean  low 
bacteria  count,  clean  milk. 


BABSON  SPRAY  COOLER- 
Roomy,  side  opening  eliminates 
can  lifting.  Cold  water  spray  from 
•ver-present  Ice  Block  cools  milk 
quickly.  Standard  Coolers — sizes  2 
to  16  cans.  Heavy-duty  cooling 

■•nit  enrriac  R.UOrtr  U/flrmntV 


SURGE  ELECTRIC  FENCER— 
Safe  . .  .  Surge  Mercury  Switch 
can't  stick  on  contact.  Lightning 
arresters  built-in.  Surge  Glass  In¬ 
sulated  fence  line  keeps  your  stock 
where  you  want  it. 


SURGE  WATER  HEATERS— 
Plenty  of  hot  water  at  low  cost. 
Sizes  12  to  82  gallons.  Quality 
materials  for  long  life  . . .  available 
in  Displacement  and  Pressure  types. 
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Probably  more  grass  is  seeded  with  oats  than  any 
other  way.  Here  we  have  an  excellent  crop  of  oats 
but  the  chances  are  that  the  catch  of  grass  and 
clover  would  have  been  better  had  the  seeding  of 
oats  been  lighter. 


These  cows  are  grazing  off  Sudan  grass  to  reduce 
competition  with  young  grass  and  clover  plants 
which  were  seeded  along  with  the  sudan. 

seed  box  mounted  ahead  of  the  grain  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  boxes.  The  grass  seed  normally  drops 
straight  down  in  front  of  the  disks  or  hoes.  The 
tiny  seeds  sift  down  through  the  seedbed,  as  a 
county  agent  put  it  “like  marbles  in  a  basket 
of  grapefruit.”.  Then  the  disk,  or  hoe  shoves  the 
dirt  around  and  covers  the  seeds  some  more. 
Finally,  the  field  is  rolled.  This  procedure  buries 
many  seeds  instead  of  planting  them.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  high  rate  of  seeding  needed  to  get 
good  stands. 

The  greatest  improvement  you  can  make 
in  seeding  technique  is  to  fix  your  drill  to 
drop  the  seed  behind  the  hoe  or  disk. 

Tie  the  tubes  back  if  they  are  long  enough, 
or  extend  them  with  pieces  of  garden  hose  (at 
least  1/2  inch  inside  diameter)  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  This  step  alone  will  let  you  cut  your 
seeding  I'ate  about  20  per'  cent.  That  will  save 
you  Si. 50  to  $3.00  on  each  acre  you  seed  this 
spring.  In  half  an  hour  you  can  fix  your  drill 
in  this  way.  A  survey  of  several  thousand  farm¬ 
ers  who  attended  Green  (Continued  on  Page  12) 


mended  rate  of  planting  will  place  about  250 
seeds  on  each  square  foot?  Most  farmers  sow 
from  5  to  15  seeds  for  each  plant  they  expect 
to  get.  That  is  a  mighty  poor  “batting  average.” 
What  is  yours?  Several  proven  ways  to  cut  your 
rate  of  seeding  without  hurting  your  stands  are 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Seeding  on  Wheat 

Too  late  seeding  and  too  much  competition 
from  the  wheat  are  the  two  biggest  hazards  to 
spring  seedings  on  winter  wheat.  Maple  syrup 
season,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  at  night  and 
thawed  by  mid-day,  is  the  right  time  to  seed.  Put 
the  seed  on  frozen,  honey-combed  soil  so  it  will 
get  covered  slightly. 

If  you  seed  later  in  the  spring,  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  may  be  too  dry  for  the  legumes  and  grasses 
to  germinate.  Besides,  the  wheat  has  a  head  start 
and  will  crowd  the  seeding  more. 

If  you  grow  big  yields  of  40  bushels  or  more 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  you  may  have  trouble  get¬ 
ting  seedings  and  may  want  to  switch  to  sum¬ 
mer  seedings  after  the  wheat  is  combined.  If 
lodging  is  a  problem,  avoid  top-dressing  the 
wheat  with  manure  or  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Ihe 
extra  nitrogen  will  increase  lodging. 

All  of  the  legumes  and  grasses  except  brome-- 
grass  can  be  seeded  on  wheat.  Bromegrass  seed 
is  too  large  and  chaffy  to  get  the  coverage  it 
needs  when  broadcast  on  the  surface  in  the 
spring.  It  should  be  mixed  with  the  wheat  and 
sown  about  an  inch  deep  in  the  fall.  Both  birds- 
foot  trefoil  and  orchard  grass  seedings  have 
been  quite  variable  when  seeded  on  wheat,  al¬ 
though  a  few  farmers  report  good  catches. 

Seeding  with  Oats  and  Barley 

The  greatest  single  danger  to  seedings 
with  spring  grains  is  too  deep  coverage! 

The  proper  depth  to  plant  is  closely  related 
to  seed  size.  You  plant  oats  l1/?  to  2  inches 
deep.  Since  an  oat  kernel  is  20  to  60  times 
larger  than  alfalfa,  birdsfoot  trefoil,  timothy,  or 
ladino  clover  seed,  you  can  see  that  these  tiny 
seeds  must  be  planted  very  shallow. 

The  table  shows  the  seedlings  that  came  up 


from  different  depths  in 

experiments  in 

Ohio 

and  at  Cornell. 

Depth 
1  y2  in. 

1  in. 

Zl  in. 

14  in. 

Alfalfa  . 

7 

48 

63 

75 

Red  Clover  . 

1 

25 

39 

44 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

3 

11 

53 

90 

Timothy  . 

0 

3 

27 

46 

Sudan  Grass  . 

73 

75 

78 

64 

Note  that  the  larger  seeds  of  sudan  grass  grew 
well  when  planted  l/>  to  1  inch  deep,  but  the 
small  seeds  came  best  at  14  inch. 

Most  grain  drills  now  in  use  have  the  grass 


HE  , grass  and  legume  seed  that  you 
plant  this  spring  will  probably  be  the 
best  you  ever  had.  The  supply  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties,  grown  under  careful 
inspection  and  certification,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  tested  for  germination  is 
rapidly  increasing  under  the  U.S.D.A.  founda¬ 
tion  Seed  Stocks  Program.  This  seed  isn’t  low- 
in  price  but  it  is  good.  You  will  want  to  do  the 
best  job  you  can  to  get  good  stands  with  mod¬ 
erate  rates  of  seeding  that  will  make  money  for 
you. 

How  many  plants  do  you  want  on  a  square 
foot  of  ground?  This  page  is  about  one  square 
foot.  How  many  plants  of  an  alfalfa,  red  clover, 
ladino  and  timothy  mixture  do  you  think  there 
should  be  per  sq.  ft.  in  the  first  hay  year  for  a 
full  stand?  Will  you  agree  that  20  to  25  are 
enough?  If  so,  do  you  know  that  the  recom- 


On  this  drill,  pieces  of  garden  hose  have  been  used 
to  drop  the  grass  seed  behind  the  drill  which  has 
been  found  as  one  of  the  best  ways  of  improving 
catches  of  grass  and  clover  seed. 

Above  in  the  masthead  an  inoculant  is  being  add¬ 
ed  to  legume  seed.  This  costs  little  and  is  important, 
particularly  where  a  legume  such  as  birdsfoot  is  be¬ 
ing  grown  on  land  where  it  has  not  been  grown 
previously. 


SeecCutyb  fat 

Less  MONEY  — 
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T])  ABY  chicks  do  their  fastest  growing  during  the  first 
*  eight  weeks  of  their  lives.  During  this  period  the  av¬ 
erage  chick  can  increase  its  weight  from  IV2  ounces  to  IV2 
pounds — but  it  takes  a  feed  of  high  efficiency  to  do  it. 


EIGHT-WEEK  old  pullets  are  sort  of  half-way  between 
— no  longer  babies,  but  quite  a  way  to  go  before  the 
first  egg.  From  now  on  she’ll  eat  a  lot  more  but  her  growth 
is  slower  so  she  doesn’t  need  all  the  extras  in  the  highly  con¬ 
centrated  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter. 


Farm-Proved 

G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  has  the  farm-proved  ability  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  necessary  raw  materials  to  produce  this  rapid  rate  of 
growth.  Each  of  the  ingredients  in  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  has 
a  specific  job  to  do  in  supplying  the  energy,  protein,  vitamins 
and  minerals  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  chicks — and 
none  of  the  jobs  are  overlooked. 


Everything  They  Need 

\  * 

G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  is  made  for  feeding  pullets  after 
they  reach  eight  weeks  and  right  on  through  to  the  first  egg. 
The  vitamins,  minerals  and  proteins  so  necessary  for  good 
growth  and  development  are  present  in  quantities  that  a 
pullet  can  use  and  a  little  more  for  safety  measure. 


18  Million  Chicks 

Each  year  more  poultrymen  choose  this  feed  because  they 
have  found  it  docs  the  job  of  raising  healthy  chicks  and  docs 
it  at  a  lower  cost., More  than  18  million  chicks  were  grown 
on  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  last  year. 


A  $ 5.00  Saving 

Changing  to  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  will  make  great  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  feed  bill  of  pullets  from  eight  weeks  to  egg  laying. 
*  At  present  prices  this  savings  is  about  $5.00  on  every  hun¬ 
dred  pullets. 

|  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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CHEMICALS  1R.efcC<zce  @cdtCwztc<M 
*?<n  'Weed  'KtCCiay 


By  WILLIAM  CLARK 

Orford,  New  Hampshire,  Farmer 


D 


N  THE  February  2nd  issue  you 
asked  for  experience  with  weed 
killers.  We  first  used  chemical 
weed  killers  in  1949.  Naturally 
our  first  attempts  were  made  with  fear, 
as  we  did  not  know  exactly  what  would 
happen.  However,  everything  turned 
out  fine  and  since  that  time  we  have 
increased  our  acreage  from  the  original 
40  to  182  acres.  This  year  it  looks  even 
more  promising  and  we  feel  that  chem¬ 
ical  weed  control  is  the  coming  thing. 

To  explain  and  discuss  our  methods 
we  shall  break  them  down  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops:  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and 
strawberries. 

Oats 

On  this  crop  we  use  V2  pint  of  weed 
killer  to  15  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 
With  our  spray  rig,  we  have  to  travel 
roughly  4  miles  per  hour  with  a  pres¬ 
sure  reading  of  28  to  30.  We  apply 
when  the  oats  are  8  to  10  inches  high 
or  if  the  ground  is  completely  covered 
with  either  oats  or  weeds.  We  have 
seen  numerous  cases  where  the  weeds 
were  thicker  than  the  oats.  The  main 
thing  is  to  have  a  good  heavy  coverage 
of  either  weeds  or  oats  to  protect  your 
legumes  and  alfalfa.  We  have  had  very 
little  damage  to  seedings  when  sprayed 
at  that  time. 

We  have  used  Weedone  48  and  64, 
made  by  the  American  Chemical  Paint 
Company,  and  the  Dow  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  2,4-D.  Both  have  given  good  re¬ 
sults  with  the  same  amount  of  spray 
used  per  acre.  It  is  advisable  to  use  the 
recommended  quantities,  for  these  weed 
killers  are  very  powerful  and  can  ruin 
a  crop  of  oats  and  grass  with  no 
trouble  at  all. 

Corn 

On  corn  we  used  1  quart  of  2,4-D  to 
15  gallons  of  water  per  acre.  Time  of 
application  is  any  time  after  4  days  of 
planting.  The  reason  for  waiting  4  days 
is  to  allow  germination  of  the  weed 
seeds.  We  have  done  corn  in  all  stages 
of  growth  but  recommend  spraying  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  of  the  corn  open  up. 
This  is  about  2  inches  of  growth.  At 
this  time  most  of  the  weeds  have  germ¬ 
inated  and  you  get  a  good  kill. 

Any  time  after  this  stage  you  will 
stunt  the  corn  but  not  enough  to  do 
any  real  damage.  We  have  sprayed 
corn  at  the  height  of  one  foot  with  very 
little  damage  to  the  corn.  However,  the 
weeds  were  above  the  corn,  so  gave 
good  protection. 


where  no  cultivation  was  done  at  all 
and  a  good  crop  of  corn  was  grown. 
Spraying  when  the  corn  is  4'  to  5  feet 
high  is  not  recommended  unless  the 
weeds  are  terrible. 

Potatoes 

Pre-emergence  spraying  is  the  best 
put  on  four  to  five  days  after  planting, 
so  the  weed  seeds  will  germinate.  There 
are  no  visible  effects  on  the  tubers. 
Post-emergence  spraying  can  be  done 
but  it  will  stunt  the  potatoes  for  awhile. 
However,  we  saw  no  difference  in  the 
potato  yield.  We  did  the  post-emerg¬ 
ence  spraying  due  to  a  bad  growth  of 
bindweed.  We  have  also  used  chlordane 
for  the  control  of  wire  worms  and 
grubs.  Merely  follow  the  directions  on 
the  container  and  you  should  have  good 
control  of  these  two  pests  in  potatoes. 

Strawberries 

We  have  used  both  V2  pint  and  1 
quart  of  2,4-D  to  the  acre.  The  latter 
works  better  and  gives  better  control. 
However,  it  does  stunt  the  plants  to 
some  extent,  but  they  will  recover.  Ac¬ 
tually  we  haven’t  had  too  much  suc¬ 
cess,  but  they  now  have  a  new  spray 
which  we  plan  to  use  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  our  main  suggestions 
are : 

1.  Follow  the  directions  on  the  can. 
It  is  better  to  put  less  on  than  too 
much,  as  you  might  ruin  your  crop. 
Don’t  spray  vegetable  gardens  or  flower 
beds. 

2.  It  is  safer  to  use  the  salt  solution 
of  the  American  Chemical  Paint  Com¬ 
pany,  Weedone  64.  The  ester  form  of 
2,4-D  will  drift  and  kill  all  broad  leaf 
plants  such  as  flowers,  tomatoes,  etc. 

3.  Do  not  spray  when  it  is  windy,  as 
you  will  not  get  good  coverage. 

4.  It  will  kill  most  broad  leaf  weeds. 
Canadian  thistles  are  most  resistant 
and  require  much  more  spray  and 
probably  two  applications,  one  in  early 
spring  and  one  in  the  fall. 

5.  For  fence  row  spraying  use  a 
brush  killer  and  apply  as  directed.  We 
have  not  done  too  much  with  this  but 
are  planning  to  do  it  this  spring.  You 
should  have  a  special  wand  for  such 
work,  as  it  will  give  you  better  cov¬ 
erage  and  more  maneuverability. 

3Vew  Chemicals 

Each  year  they  are  developing  new 
sprays  for  crops;  for  example,  they 
now  have  a  spray  which  will  not  injure 
your  legumes.  It  is  known  as  MCP 


Once  our  field  has  been  sprayed,  we  and  is  manufactured  by  the  American 
don’t  cultivate  unless  it  is  necessary  to  Chemical  Paint  Company.  We  will  use 
control  the  grasses.  I  have  seen  cases  this  on  new  seedings  this  spring. 

These  sprays  can  be 
"'s  '  v  used  on  lawns  and  golf 

courses  too.  We  are 
planning  to  spray  the  lo¬ 
cal  golf  course  for  the 
control  of  dandelions  and 
clover. 

Chemical  weed  killers 
are  the  coming  thing  and 
we  feel  it  won’t  be  long 
before  we  can  grow  just 
what  we  want  and  eradi¬ 
cate  what  we  don’t  want. 


Solid  comfort.  Grandpa 
Judson  Harris  and  grand¬ 
son  Randy  Dickinson  of 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  snapped 
shortly  after  a  hearty 
dinner.  Incidentally,  if  you 
used  chemicals  to  kill 
weeds,  you  might  have 
more  time  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  catnap. 


Prince  Albert’s  patented* 
"No-Bite”  process  means  real  pipe¬ 
smoking  comfort  with  every  puff! 


mrt 
Mzceo  it) 
evety  Uhl 


♦Process  patented  July  30,  1907 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co*, 
Winston-Salem, N.  C. 


You’ll  get  more  smoking  enjoyment 
from  Prince  Albert  than  from  any  other 
tobacco.  P.A.  is  specially  treated  to  in* 
6ure  against  tongue  bite.  It’s  favored  by  pipe  smokers  and  roll-your» 
owners,  too,  because  it  smokes  cool  and  mild.  Get  P.A.  today. 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  TOBACCO 


MORE  MEN  SMOKE 


Tune  in  "Grand  Ole  Opry”,  Saturday  Nights  on  NBC 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  ^ 
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These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth; 

Light  of  the  sapphire  skies; 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills; 

Shelter  of  the  forest;  comfort  of  the  grass; 
Music  of  the  birds;  murmur  of  little  rills; 
Shadows  that  quickly  pass; 

And,  after  rain,  the  smell  of  flowers  and 
the  good  brown  earth. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 

GILD  THE  LILY,  BET  -  - 

IT  IS  a  wise  man  who  knows  enough  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  even  when  he  is  right.  I  don’t!  I  never 
learned!  So  here  I  come  again  just  asking  for 
trouble,  talking  about,  of  all  things,  the  way  women 
paint  their  mouths  and  faces! 

Now,  don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  think  it  is  not  only 
a  woman’s  right  but  her  duty  to  look  her  best,  not 
just  when  she  dresses  up  for  company  but  particu¬ 
larly  for  her  own  family.  I  think,  too,  that  you 
women  do  a  much  better  job  of  making  yourselves 
attractive  than  women  did  in  your  grandmother’s 
day.  Look  at  the  old  family  albums:  hair  pulled 
straight  back  from  the  forehead  and  bunched  in  a 
homely  knot  on  the  back  of  the  head,  every  natural 
curl  flattened  out,  mouth  grim,  and  face  held  in 
stern  lines.  Life  was  real,  life  was  earnest! 

So  I  am  all  for  gilding  the  lily — but  judiciously, 
my  dears,  very  judiciously.  And  that’s  just  what 
many  of  you  don’t  do.  If  there  is  anything  that  this 
mere  man  hates,  and  from  what  other  men  say  I 
know  that  this  goes  for  most  of  them,  it  is  a 
woman’s  mouth  painted  such  a  vivid  red  and  the 
lips  so  wide  that  the  mouth  looks  like  a  bloody  red 
gash  in  what  might  otherwise  be  a  pretty  face. 
Sure,  use  lipstick  if  you  wish,  but  why  not  use  one 
not  too  different  from  the  natural  color  of  your 
lips?  Why  obliterate  the  natural  sweet  and  gentle 
lines  of  your  mouth? 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  man  who,  if  he  would  say 
what  he  really  thinks,  likes  to  kiss  his  wife,  sister 
or  sweetheart  when  her  mouth  is  unwholesome- 
looking  with  a  too  heavy  and  too  vivid  lipstick. 

You’re  not  asking  us  to  kiss  you!  All  right,  but 
we  have  to  look  at  you,  don’t  we? 

Then  there  are  your  finger  nails.  When  you  think 
of  what  the  human  hand  has  done  and  can  do  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cre¬ 
ations  of  God.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  a  lovely, 
well-kept  hand.  I  like  the  toil-worn  ones,  too!  But 
from  my  side  of  the  fence  a  hand  is  not  pretty  when 
the  nails  are  so  long  that  they  resemble  talons,  and 
— now,  hold  your  breath — when  they  are  painted  so 
red  that  it  reminds  you  of  the  decorations  used  by 
the  savages  of  darkest  Africa.  Polish  them  if  you 
wish;  paint  them  if  you  must;  but  if  you  overdo  the 
paint,  don’t  think  that  you  are  pleasing  most  of 
the  male  population. 

Yes,  ma’am,  we  men  are  all  for  your  emphasiz¬ 
ing  your  best  beauty  points,  including  pretty  clothes, 
chosen  with  taste  and  worn  with  distinction.  Take  all 
the  time  you  can  spare  to  use  creams,  lotions,  mas¬ 
sage,  rouge,  or  whatever  it  is  you  do  to  keep  the 
lines  out  of  your  face  and  to  bring  out  its  natural 
beauty.  Most  of  you  now  do  a  fine  job  with  your 
hair. 

But,  of  course,  the  real  basis  of  good  looks  is  good 
health.  So  do  all  you  can  to  improve  your  health. 
Most  men  are  sorry  to  see  their  women  folks  work 
too  hard  and  worry  too  much.  We  hate  to  see  you 
get  a  “don’t  care”  attitude  about  your  person  or 
your  health.  Both  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
good  looks,  we  are  sorry  when  you  let  yourself  get 
too  fat.  We  like  to  see  you  keep  up  with  and  main¬ 
tain  an  interest  in  current  affairs.  Most  of  us  are 
interested  when  you  can  find  time  to  study  or  do 
anything  else  to  improve  your  mind.  We  don’t  mind 
your  gray  hairs,  either,  and  we  think  you  worry 
too  much  about  your  age. 

After  all,  we  men  are  growing  older  every  day, 


By  C.  K.  Baitman 


too.  Moreover,  most  of  us  think  that  if  we  are 
any  good  to  start  with,  the  years  and  experience 
will  add  stature  to  our  characters  and  sympathy  and 
better  understanding  to  our  hearts. 

PLAY  YOUR  SCHOOL 
MEETING  NOW 

O  CHOOL  MEETINGS  will  be  held  in  most  upstate 
New  York  districts  on  either  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May  or  the  second  Tuesday  in  July,  so  it  is  none 
too  early  for  trustees,  board  members  and  prin¬ 
cipals  to  begin  to  plan  for  a  good  attendance  and 
an  excellent  program. 

Last  year,  American  Agriculturist,  the  Board 
of  Regents,  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  New  York  State  School  Boards 
Association  emphasized  the  importance  of  school 
meetings  and  the  need  of  better  programs.  As  a 
result,  many  of  these  meetings  were  better  attended, 
with  more  interesting  programs. 

But  that  was  only  a  beginning.  The  school  meet¬ 
ing  is  about  the  most  democratic  and  important  in¬ 
stitution  we  have  left.  It  has  immense  powers,  af¬ 
fecting  the  welfare  of  every  citizen  within  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  especially  the  boys  and  girls.  The  low  at¬ 
tendance  at  these  meetings  in  past  years'was  really 
disgraceful.  So,  I  earnestly  suggest  that  your  school 
board,  at  its  very  next  meeting,  make  definite  plans 
to  have  the  school  meeting  this  year  the  best  ever. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  central  school  at 
Greece.  New  York,  has  developed  some  very  worth¬ 
while  suggestions  for  increasing  the  attendance  at 
school  meetings  with  a  good  program.  Mr.  J.  Mason 
Burnham,  member  of  the  board,  points  out  that  the 
best  way  to  get  a  meeting  is  to  organize  a  commit¬ 
tee  and  reach  the  different  voters  in  the  district 
with  a  personal  call.  Each  voter  should  be  asked 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  told  about  some  of  the 
problems  that  will  be  up  for  discussion  and  decision, 
such  as  the  adoption  of  the  annual  budget,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  school  bus,  etc. 

Mr.  Burnham  rightly  says  that  the  program 
should  be  well  planned,  with  reports  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  see.  I  might  add  that  interest  can  be 
further  increased,  in  addition  to  the  regular  business 
well  presented,  by  the  serving  of  refreshments,  by 
some  good  music-— why  not  use  your  high  school 
orchestra — and  in  particular  by  allowing  plenty  of 
time  for  interesting  discussion  of  the  problems  ^of 
educating  the  children  of  your  community. 

✓ 

GET  SOME  OF  THE  PRIZE  MONEY 

IT  HAS  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  bad  that 
so  much  of  the  prize  money  at  county  and 
state  fairs  goes  to  professional  exhibitors,  so  little 
of  it  to  rank  and  file  farm  men  and  women. 

If  you  wait  for  Fair  time  to  plan  your  exhibit  of 
home  or  farm  products  it  probably  will  be  too  late. 
Plans  must  be  made  early  in  the  spring.  This  is 
particularly  true,  -of  course,  for  anything  that  must 
be  grown.  Why  shouldn’t  you  farm  folks,  old  and 
young,  start  planning  right  now  to  see  how  many 
prizes  you  can  take  at  the  fairs  this  fall.  Almost 
everyone  has  something  he  or  she  does  particularly 
well.  Put  this  skill  to  work  for  a  Fair  exhibit. 

ARE  YOU  READY? 

THE  GIGANTIC  campaign  for  another  year  of 
food  production  is  about  to  begin.  Like  a  good 
general  who  has  his  campaign  well  planned,  are 
you  ready? 

Is  the  tractor  overhauled  and  ready  to  go?  Is  all 
of  the  farm  machinery  in  good  repair?  Is  your 
fertilizer  on  hand?  What  about  grass  seed?  Do  you 


know  just  when  and  where  you  are  going  to  plant! 
each  crop? 

Have  you  made  any-  plans  for  improving  your  I 
pastures  ?  Are  you  getting  a  start  with  birdsfoot 
trefoil  or  with  more  alfalfa,  or  are  you  doing  any. 
thing  to  improve  the  general  quality  of  your  rough- 
age  ?  What  did  you  decide  about  growing  more 
home-grown  grain? 

And  Mrs.  Farmer,  how  about  your  garden  plans 
for  this  year?  Is  the  seed  all  ready?  And  while  yon 
are  thinking  about  a  garden,  what  about  some 
flowers,  something  beautiful  to  live  by? 

These  may  seem  like  foolish  questions  to  you,  but 
you’d  be  surprised  to  know,  as  we  do  here  in 
AMERICAN  agriculturist,  how  many  of  those 
questions  are  not  well  answered,  how  many  farmers 
are  always  irritated  and  worried  and  behind  with 
their  work  because  they  have  done  so  little  real 
planning. 

LIGHTNING  IS  DANGEROUS 

AS  THE  season  for  thunderstorms  again  ap¬ 
proaches,  may  I  remind  you  that  37%  of  all 
farm  fires  are  caused  by  lightning. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you,  your  family, 
and  to  your  business  if  you  should  burn  out  this 
summer.  Think  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  your 
buildings  at  present  inflated  prices  for  materials 
and  labor. 

There  is  one  almost  perfect  way  to  prevent  fires 
caused  by  lightning.  Properly  installed  lightning 
rods  will  do  the  job.  But  the  rods  must  be  rightly 
placed  and  properly  grounded. 

If  you  already  have  lightning  rods,  make  the 
rounds  now  to  make  sure  that  they  are  well 
grounded. 

While  you  are  thinking  about  fires,  too,  remem¬ 
ber  some  of  the  other  fire  hazards  such  as  smoking 
in  the  barns,  combustible  rubbish  heaps,  old  oily 
rags.  Be  careful  about  handling  the  brooder  stoves, 
and  make  sure  that  your  electric  wiring  is  in  good 
condition.  Handle  and  store  gasoline  with  care. 

In  the  farm  home,  take  a  look  at  your  chimneys, 
Repairing  them  is  much  cheaper  than  replacing  the 
building.  Keep  your  furnace  clean.  Don’t  start  fires 
with  kerosene.  Don’t  leave  small  children  alone  in 
the  house.  Keep  fire  extinguishers  handy  and  know 
how  to  call  the  fire  department  quickly. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

A  BUSINESS  man  went  to  Washington  to  get  in¬ 
formation  about  some  new  regulations.  He  was 
shunted  around  in  two  or  three  of  the  great  gov¬ 
ernment  building's,  and  from  department  to  depart¬ 
ment,  until  finally,  his  business  uncompleted  and  his 
tongue  almost  hanging  out,  he  found  himself  on  his 
way  back  to  his  hotel.  As  he  walked  along  he  kept 
muttering,  “G.A.I.K.  G.A.I.K!” 

A  passer-by  overheard  him  and  following  out  of 
curiosity,  finally  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“Excuse  me,”  he  said.  “Of  course  it’s  none  of  my 
business,  but  would  you  mind  telling  me  why  you 
keep  repeating  those  letters,  G.A.I.K.?” 

“No,  I’ll  tell  you,”  the  business  man  said.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  relate  his  unfortunate  experience 
in  trying  to  get  some  information  out  of  the  officials. 

“Yes,”  sympathized  the  stranger,  “but  where  do 
those  letters  come  in?” 

To  which  the  business  man  replied: 

“Well,  I’ve  been  here  long  enough  to  have  caught 
the  alphabet  habit,  and  G.A.I.K.  stands  for  ‘Gosh, 
am  I  confused!’  ” 

The  stranger  still  looked  puzzled. 

“But  ‘confused’  isn’t  spelled  with  a  K,”  he  finally 
said. 

The  business  man  thought  for  a  minute: 

“That’s  right,”  he  agreed,  “and  that  just  goes  to 
show  how  confused  I  am!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

'  # 

MEASURING  STICKS:  At  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  Dean 

W.  I.  Myers  made  the  following  points 
which  we  are  passing  along  as  worth  your  most  serious  consideration: 

1 .  1952  will  be  a  good  year  to  maintain  food  production  at  full  capacity,  but 
costs  should  be  watched  and  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

2.  Increase  output  per  man  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Human  labor  is  one. 
of  the  greatest  shortages. 

3.  Try  to  get  higher  production  per  animal  and  per  acre.  Use  the  best  seed; 
fertilize  liberally;  control  pests  and  diseases. 

4.  Use  credit  when  necessary  to  take  full  advantage  of  land  and  labor.  How¬ 
ever,  pay  outstanding  debts  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  consider  refinancing  long¬ 
term  debts  at  present  relatively  low  interest  rates  and  on  an  amortized  basis. 

5.  Postpone  construction  of  new  buildings  where  possible,  but  do  not  allow 
present  buildings  to  deteriorate;  keep  them  painted  and  repaired. 

6.  Maintain  a  financial  reserve.  Good  farms  have  increased  the  investment  in 
equipment.  It  is  good  business  to  set  aside  cash  for  depreciation  so  machines 
can  be  replaced  when  they  wear  out. 

7.  The  outlook  for  Northeastern  agriculture,  for  1952  and  long-time,  is  good. 

Population  is  growing  rapidly.  As  transportation  costs  increase,  the  advantage 
of  being  close  to  markets  increases. 

8.  There  is  no  assurance  that  we  have  learned  how  to  avoid  depressions.  We 
might  have  a  period  of  somewhat  lower  prices  in  the  mid-fifties.  It  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  into  a  position  where  a  depression  can  be  weathered  if  it  comes. 

9.  This  looks  like  a  moderately  good  time  for  young  men  to  start  farming,  if 
they  can  do  it  on  a  rental  or  partnership  basis  without  getting  too  deeply  in  debt. 

Because  a  larger  part  of  farming  costs  are  cash  costs  than  at  one  time,  a 
drop  in  farm  prices  means  trouble  when  the  farm  operation  is  heavily  in  debt. 

10.  Contrary  to  consumer  opinion,  New  York  farmers  did  not  share  in  a 
defense  prosperity.  New  York  farm  prices  have  been  below  parity  since  August 
1949,  but  have  improved  some  and  averaged  only  3  per  cent  below  parity  in 
February,  1952. 

INTENTIONS  TO  PLANT:  Released  on  March  19,  the  report  show- 
— ^ — ■  ing  farmers’  intentions  to  plant  crops 
was  below  level  asked  by  the  USDA.  The  total  acreage  according  to  the  Inten¬ 
tions  Report  is  84  million  compared  to  the  89  million  urged  by  the  Department 
and  about  1  million  acres  less  than  were  planted  last  year. 

Crops  on  which  there  was  little  change  from  last  year  included  corn,  rice, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco  and  sugar  beets. 

Crops  on  which  there  were  decreases  compared  to  a  year  ago  were  spring 
wheat,  barley,  flax,  sorghums,  peanuts  and  dry  beans. 

Large  increases  were  indicated  only  for  oats,  soybeans  and  hay. 

One  of  the  reasons  suggested  for  the  reduction  was  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor;  another  that  might  have  been  added  is  the  ceiling  that  has  been  put  on 
potato  prices  and  the  threats  of  ceilings  for  other  crops. 

PRICES:  During  his  Farm  and  Home  Week  talk,  Dr.  Frank  Pearson  gave 
facts  and  figures  to  indicate  the  probability  that  world  prices 
will  remain  stationary  or  decrease  rather  than  rise  higher. 

He  mentioned  the  softness  in  prices  of  certain  products  in  this  country,  also 
that  the  building  cycle  now  appears  to  be  on  the  down  trend.  Some  economists 
have  underestimated  the  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

SUPPORTS:  Gossip  is  that  supports  of  farm  prices  may  be  raised  in  spite 
of  lack  of  interest  by  farm  organizations.  Reason  given  is 
fear  of  farmers’  displeasure  by  both  parties  if  farm  prices  continue  to  drop. 

At  same  time  OPS  has  given  notice  that  ceilings  will  be  put  on  onions  if 
prices  go  up  much.  Three  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  ban  ceilings 
or  supports  on  potatoes  and  vegetables. 


^  r  ifi  r  ,  r  m- 

ijtSong  of  the  Lazy  ranp 

114  OST  folks  have  never  recognized 
^’^that  of  the  things  man  has  devised, 
not.  many  cause  so  little  harm  as  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  on  the  farm.  Of  course,  I 
know  you  understand  that  there’s  no 
vittles  quite  so  grand  as  those  your 
mother,  then  your  wife,  have  fixed  on 
Sunday  all  your  life.  No  boy  or  girl  can 
ever  grow  up  on  a  farm  and  still  not 
know  the  special  pleasure  that  comes 
when  the  Sabbath  bustle  starts  again, 

1 1  j-  pc  or  when  they  sit,  all  scrubbed  and  neat, 
•Tz-r  '  ~  at  linen-covered  board  to  eat — with 
“comp’ny”  plates  and  silverware — the 
best  food  you’ll  find  anywhere. 

But  there’s  another  merit,  too,  that 
maybe  hasn’t  dawned  on  you:  Except 
for  Sunday,  when  you  must  dress  up 
until  you  think  you’ll  bust  in  coat,  white 
shirt  and  choking  tie,  perhaps  you  might 
grow  old  and  die  and  still  not  know 
how  un-sublime  such  rigging  would  be 
all  the  time.  I’ll  bet  you’ve  never  stop¬ 
ped  and  thought  ’bout  those  poor  devils 
who  are  caught  in  city  jobs  and  have  to  wear  their  fancy  duds  ’most  ev’ry- 
where.  That’s  something  I  could  never  do,  and  so  a  Sunday’s  useful  to  remind 
me  once  again  that  I  can  go  six  days  without  a  tie. 


Quicker  Cure  .  .  Less 
.  .  .  Better  Huy! 


Bleach 


That’s  why  a 


Mew  Ij>  E  A 


is  a  good  idea! 
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There’s  a  NEW  IDEA  rake 
to  meet  your  needs  — 

Two  sturdy  models  to  choose  from!  The  low-wheeled  rake  shown 
here  has  husky  5.50-16  implement  tires.  The  high-wheeled  version 
shown  in  fop  photo  is  available  with  steel  rimmed  or  rubber  tired 
wheels.  Both  are  instantly  reversible  for  tedding. 


New  Idea’s  four-bar  reel  and  special  double-curved  teeth  gently 
fluff  hay  into  a  loose,  uniform  windrow  that  drying  breezes  pass 
through  easily.  With  tender  leaves  turned  carefully  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  windrow,  the  sun  works  on  tough  stems,  does  not 
bleach  as  it  dries.  That  means  better  hay  in  the  barn  in  a 
shorter  time! 


Builders  of  the  first  side  delivery  rake  of  this  type,  New  Idea 
has  constantly  improved  rake  performance.  Latest  features  on 
low  wheel  rake  are  an  enclosed  roller  chain  drive,  and  oil-bath 
drive  gears.  Rakes  are  adjustable  for  heavy  or  light  hay  —  and 
both  are  instantly  ready  for  gentle,  thorough  ted¬ 
ding  at  the  flip  of  a  lever. 

These  superior  raking  features  mean  more  protein 

—  more  carotene  —  more  total  digestible  nutrients 

—  feed  that  stock  will  clean  up  to  the  last  spear. 


You  can  get  the  full  story  on  New  Idea 
rakes  from  your  community  New  Idea 
dealer.  He’ll  tell  you  about  the  other  tools 
listed  on  the  coupon.  Or  send  coupon  for 
free  literature. 


NEW  IDEA  Mowers  of¬ 
fer  you  faster,  easier, 
better  mowing.  Two 
quick-hitch  types  to 
choose  from.  Fit  most 
tractors. 


Hew  Jdejil 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 


SUBSIDIARY 

.  /I1™ 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  454,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Check  free  folders  you  want: 


□ 

Rakes  &  Tedders 

Steel  Wagon  Boxes 

C 

Hay  Loaders 

Corn  Pickers 

fLL  [CfcpHanv-|Tir-T1v-  -Ir-, 

□ 

Tractor  Mowers 

Corn  Shellers 

r 

All-Purpose  Elevators 

Stalk  Shredders 

c 

NEW  IDEA-HORN 

Mbnure  Spreader* 

Mcui 

Loaders 

Lime  Spreaders 

□  All-Steel  Wagons 

Transplanters 

coupon 

today 

for 

free 

Addrp<;<; 

folders. 
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PLEHTV  OF  FERTILIZER 


Growing  crops  respond  generously  to  an  ample  and  well-balanced 
diet  of  plant  foods.  Experience  demonstrates  that  it  pays  to  give 
crops  extra  amounts  of  fertilizer,  more  than  the  minimum  required 
for  normal  good  growth. 

Fruit,  vegetables,  pasture  grasses  and  other  spring  crops  need  heavy 
applications  of  fertilizers  for  best  results.  These  crops  will  give 
you  a  profitable  return  on  your  investment  when  supplied  with 
ample  amounts  of  well-balanced  plant  foods. 

Just  as  important  as  the  tonnage  of  fertilizer  you  use  is  its  quality, 
mechanical  condition  and  the  selection  of  the  correct  grade  for  your 
individual  crop.  You  can  be  sure  of  these  three  important  factors 
when  you  depend  on  the  dealer  who  recommends  International 
Fertilizer.  See  him  soon — he  is  prepared  to  make  prompt 
deliveries  of  plant  foods  for  all  crops. 


GET  THIS  EXPERTLY-MIXED, 
PROPERLY-SEASONED,  SMOOTH¬ 
FLOWING  PLANT  FOOD 

You  can  buy  with  confidence  when  you  see 
the  familiar  red  Iniernaiional  Fertilizer  trade 
mark  —  the  sign  of  satisfaction  at  harvest 
time.  International  Fertilizers,  known  for 
more  than  forty  years  for  their  quality,  are 
produced  by  the  most  efficient  processes  in 
modern  manufacturing  plants  to  assure  you 
fine  quality  for  good  results  and  excellent 
mechanical  condition  for  easy,  time-saving 
applications  in  the  field. 


See  Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer 

for  SATISFACTION  AT  HARVEST  TIME 


PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION! 


New  York  Drstrict  Sales  Office:  Buffalo 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
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YOU 

By  JIM  HALL 


GROWING  CORN  FOR  GRAIN 


HEN  I  got  back  to  my  office  the 
other  day  I  found  several  let¬ 
ters  commenting  on  last 
month’s  column  which  gave 
readers’  opinions  about  growing  oats. 
In  three  of  the  letters  were  suggestions 
that  I  ought  to  ask  area  farmers  their 
opinions  on  corn  for  grain.  Believe  it  or 
not,  that’s  what  I  had  been  doing! 

Of  17  men  who  gave  me  their  ideas 
on  corn,  10  are  growing  corn  for  grain 
and  6  of  the  remaining  7  are  thinking 
about  it.  The  seventh  man,  Charles  H. 
White  of  Colebrook,  N.  H.,  has  550 
acres  in  his  farm  but  of  course  not  all 
this  is  tillable.  In  fact,  he  says,  “Be¬ 
sides  my  9  or  10  acres  of  corn  for  sil¬ 
age,  I  plan  to  have  120  tons  of  grass 
silage.  This  uses  up  all  of  my  available 
land.  I  have  about  80  head  of  cattle  the 
year  around  and  50  of  them  are  milch 
cows.  This  sure  takes  a  lot  of  feed.” 

Mr.  White  says  that  putting  up  grass 
silage  hasn’t  given  him  any  spare  land 
for  growing  grain  corn  because  he’s 
been  increasing  his  herd  as  his  rough- 
age  program  improved.  He  says,  “The 
best  I  can  do  is  to  seed  down  corn 
ground,  using  oats  for  a  cover  crop. 
Thus  I  get  my  grass  silage  and  a  good 
yield  of  oats.”  He  uses  oats  in  a  dairy 
ration  that  he  has  mixed. 

Corn  for  Feed 

Most  men  are  growing  corn  for  grain 
to  use  on  their  own  farms.  All  10  men 
who  gave  me  information  on  corn  for 
grain  are  feeding  it  out  for  poultry, 
dairy  or  hogs.  One  of  them  —  Harry 
Flatt  of  Medina,  N.  Y. — sells  some  be¬ 
sides  mixing  some  for  his  dairy  of  30 
cows  and  heifers.  He  has  one  part  corn 
on  the  cob  and  one  part  oats  ground  up 
with  one  part  30%  commercial  dairy 
ration.  Harry’s  corn  followed  sod  and 
he  used  350  pounds  of  5-10-15  fertilizer 
per  acre  at  planting  to  get  70  y2  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre  last  year. 

David  Enders  of  Central  Bridge, 
N.  Y.,  planted  a  29-3  hybrid  for  16 
acres  of  corn  for  grain  last  year  and 
got  a  yield  of  200  bushels  of  ear  corn 
per  acre  which  certainly  helped  keep 
his  feed  costs  down  for  his  75  head. 
Mr.  Enders  puts  up  grass  silage  as  well 
as  corn  silage.  Last  year  he  grew  14 
acres  of  silage  corn.  He  says,  “Since 
switching  to  part  grass  silage, '  I  have 
been  able  to  grow  6  to  8  extra  acres  of 
corn  for  grain  each  year.” 

Mr.  Enders  grinds  his  own  corn  on 
the  cob  and  has  his  dealer  mix  1,000 
pounds  of  it  together  with  200  pounds 
soybean  meal,  200  molasses,  300  bran 
and  300  of  brewers’  grains.  His  corn 
land  last  year  got  15  loads  of  manure 
to  the  acre  plus  200  pounds  of  5-10-5 
fertilizer  at  time  of  planting.  He  is  fol¬ 
lowing  what  seems  to  be  a  trend  to 
plant  corn  closer  in  the  row  and  the 
rows  closer  together;  his  is  7  to  10 
inches  in  the  row  and  the  rows  36 
inches  apart. 

Fertilizer 

Anywhere  from  200  to  400  pounds  of 
5-10-5  or  6-12-6  seems  to  be  the  aver¬ 
age  commercial  fertilizer  application 
followed  by  most  of  the  men  I  have  in¬ 
formation  from;  they  are  all  applying 
it  at  planting  time.  Most  of  them  also 
plow  under  anywhere  from  7  to  15 
loads  of  manure.  Naturally,  I  sought 
my  information  from  men  who  have 
good  corn-growing  experience  behind 
them.  Most  of  the  men  quoted  in  this 
column  who  grew  grain  corn  last  year 
got  between  70  and  110  bushels  per 


acre  on  a  shelled  basis.  Yields  of  that 
kind  are,  of  course,  the  most  profitable, 
but  to  get  them  land  must  be  in  good 
shape  and  fertile  to  start  with;  gen¬ 
erous  amounts  of  plant  food  must  be 
added;  proper  variety  of  seed  used  for 
your  area,  altitude  and  soil;  and  good 
corn  -  growing  weather  is  mighty 
helpful. 

Hood  seed  is  most  important.  Hy¬ 
brids  have  put  the  Northeast  back  in 
the  corn  business,  and  your  dealer  can 
advise  you  what  variety  to  use  for 
your  location.  The  men  mentioned  here 
used  various  companies’  seeds— Pio¬ 
neer,  Funk,  Robson,  G.L.F.,  DeKalb, 
Eastern  States  and  some  open  formulas 
like  Ohio  M15  that  are  available  from 
many  dealers. 

More  Savings  Ahead 

Some  men,  like  Raymond  F.  Shaw, 
Osceola,  Pennsylvania,  don’t  get  those 
big  yields  yet,  but  Mr.  Shaw,  at  least, 
knows  why.  He  says:  “My  yield  was 
60  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  cob.”  But 
he  adds  that  “The  farm  is  run  down. 
The  biggest  problem  is  to  get  the  land 
in  shape  to  produce  more  clover  and 
alfalfa  hay,  making  it  possible  to  use 
a  lower  percentage  of  concentrates.” 

Mr.  Shaw  uses  his  home-grown  corn 
and  oats  mixed  with  dry  and  fitting 
ration.  This  saves  money  but  he’ll  save 
more  when  he  gets  his  133  acres  of 
land  in  the  shape  he  wants  it. 

William  H.  George,  whose  farm  at 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  has  1,600  acres,  quit 
growing  corn  for  grain  a  few  years 
ago,  but  he’s  going  back  to  it  this  year. 
He  says:  “For  six  years  we  have  been 
using  grass  silage  and  are  sold  on  it, 
However,  we  use  one  feeding  of  corn 
silage  a  day  (full  of  grain)  plus  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  hay.  With  both  corn  and 
grass  silage  we  find  that  we  get  good 
production  and  keep  the  animals  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  with  a  minimum  of 
purchased  feed.  Until  last  year,  we 
raised  between  40  and  50  acres  of  corn, 
most  of  which  ripened  for  grain.  Most 
of  this  was  fed  to  our  80  hogs.  This 
year  we  are  going  back  to  corn  for 
grain — will  plant  about  20  acres.  We 
feel  that  corn  is  a  very  valuable  crop 
for  us.”  His  dairy  has  60  milch  cows 
and  55  heifers! 

The  540-odd  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
that  Clinton  Kime  got  from  six  acres 
on  his  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  farm  last  year 
came  from  a  field  in  which  he  planted 
the  seed  9  inches  in  rows  that  were 
only  32  inches  apart.  He  also  mixes 
Ya  corn,  y3  oats  and  %  a  32%  supple¬ 
ment  containing  bran,  minerals  and 
molasses.  The  one-one-one  ratio  seems 
very  popular  but  some  fellows,  like 
Seward  Dadson,  also  of  Waterloo,  N.Y., 
have  other  ideas.  He  mixes  1,800  oats, 
1,000  corn  on  the  cob,  1,000  32%  dairy 
ration  and  200  pounds  of  molasses.  His 
big  problem  is  not  corn — it’s  good  hay. 
He  says  too  many  farmers  just  think 
they  have  good  quality  hay — that  their 
standards  aren’t  high  enough.  Do  you 
agree  ? 

Other  men  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  ideas  used  here  are:  Raymond  Aus¬ 
tin,  Fulton;  Leslie  Robotham,  Canas- 
tota;  Charles  C.  Perry,  Eagle  Bridge: 
W.  R.  Lightfoot  and  Son,  Geneva; 
Craig  L.  Sholtz,  Verona;  Harold  t- 
Putnam,  Johnstown;  Roderick  J.  Rook, 
Plattsburg;  Roy  D.  Palmer,  Friendship, 
all  of  New  York  State;  and  A.  Dean 
Sumner,  formerly  of  Danby,  Vt.,  hut 
now  in  Brandy,  Virginia;  and  Aver) 
W.  Skilton,  Morris,  Connecticut. 


You  put  up  feed-rich  hay...  FAST 

With  a  Me  Cormiek  FAR  MALI.  Super  C 


% '•v'ggj88gBg8j6fo: 


You  mow  up  to  35  acres  a  day  with  the  Farmall  Super  C  and  a 
McCormick  standard  or  heavy-duty  mower.  Farmall  Touch-Control  lifts 
and  lowers  the  cutterbar  quickly  and  effortlessly.  Fast-acting  double-disc 
brakes  make  it  easy  to  cut  neat,  square  corners  on-the-go !  You  ride  above 
heat,  dust,  and  dirt.  From  the  comfortable  seat,  you  enjoy  full  circle  vision 
to  watch  the  work  ahead  of  the  cutterbar.  A  choice  of  five  different  mower 
cutterbars  lets  you  cut  anything  from  lespedeza  to  light  brush. 


You  windrow  hay  gently  at  higher  speeds  with  a  Farmall 
Super  C  and  a  McCormick  side-delivery  rake.  You  can  throttle  down  the 
engine  in  fourth  speed  to  save  time  and  fuel.  The  four-bar,  ground- 
driven  reel  picks  up  heavy,  green  crops  cleanly,  and  makes  fluffy  wind¬ 
rows  with  leaf-saving  gentleness.  The  tractor  wheels  can  be  moved  in  or 
out  on  the  wide  rear  axle  to  straddle  windrows.  Conveniently-grouped 
controls  and  easy  steering  help  make  haying  an  easier  job. 


You  make  good  hay  in  a  hurry  with  the  work-saving  Farmall  Super  C  and  companion  equipment.  McCormick 
mounted  and  semi-mounted  mowers,  side-delivery  rakes,  power  takeoff  and  engine-driven  balers,  and  forage 
harvesters  completely  mechanize  the  haying  job  —  end  hay  handling  drudgery.  Prove  to  yourself  that  it  pays  to 
use  a  Farmall  Super  C  and  McCormick  hay  equipment.  Ask  your  nearby  IH  dealer  for  a  demonstration! 


You  can  bale  up  to  5  tons  an  hour  with  the  Farmall 
Super  C  and  a  McCormick  No.  45  automatic  baler.  The  power 
takeoff  runs  at  the  correct  speed  for  big-capacity  baling  when 
the  tractor  is  developing  its  full  power.  The  thrifty,  valve-in¬ 
head  engine  uses  less  than  two  gallons  of  fuel  an  hour  to  bale 
the  heaviest  hay  crop.  Responsive  steering,  and  fast-acting 


double-disc  brakes  make  it  easy  to  follow  contours  or  to  make 
sharp  turns.  The  No.  45  is  a  one-man  baler  for  the  family-size 
farm.  It  makes  twine-tied  bales  30  or  36  inches  long  that  weigh 
up  to  70  pounds.  The  engine-driven  baler  pictured  in  the  back¬ 
ground  is  the  big-capacity  McCormick  No.  50 -T.  It  bales  up 
to  60  tons  of  hay  in  a  ten-hour  day. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors... 

Motor  Trucks... Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units... Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  111. 


HARVEST! 

and  sell 

YOUR  SCRAP 


Your  country 
needs  it  now! 
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When  you 
can  feed 


KAFF-A 


The  safe  replacement  for  Milk! 


Sell  your  cow’s  milk!  Don’t  waste  it 
on  your  calves.  That’s  just  like  feed¬ 
ing  them  dollars!  Low  cost  Kaff-A 
is  an  absolutely  safe  replacement  for 
milk.  When  you  feed 
Kaff-A,  the  milk  your 
cows  produce  goes  to 
the  dairy — puts  dol¬ 
lars  in  your  bank  ac¬ 
count.  Just  1  lb.  of 
Kaff-A  can  replace  up 
to  10  lbs.  of  milk  in 
calf  feeding.  That 
means  every  50  lb. 
box  of  Kaff-A  can  re¬ 
lease  as  much  as  500 
lbs.  of  milk  for  you  to 
sell  at  a  handsome  extra  profit! 
Kaff-A  is  tested,  tried,  proved  a  safe 
replacement  for  milk.  Two  million 
healthy  heifers  have  already  been 
raised  on  it.  Its  dried  buttermilk 


base  is  known  for  its  nutrition.  In 
addition,  Kaff-A  contains  other 
dairy  by-products,  some  cereal  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  plenty  of  Vitamin  A  and  D 
Feeding  Oil!  Start 
Kaff-A  on  the  4th  day 
and  discontinue  milk 
entirely  on  the  10th 
day! 

Don’t  risk  your  calf’s 
health  on  inferior  imi¬ 
tations  of  Kaff-A.  A 
few  pennies  saved  now 
may  cost  you  many  a 
dollar  if  your  calf  be¬ 
comes  a  stunted  cow. 
Feed  Kaff-A  and  be 
sure  your  calves  get  the  nutrition 
that  helps  develop  good  milkers  .  .  . 
good  breeders!  Feed  Kaff-A  and 
sell  your  cow’s  milk  for  extra  profits! 
Get  Kaff-A  at  your  feed  store  today! 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Division  Offices:  Princeton,  N.J.  •  Des  Moines,  Iowa  •  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Makers  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions  and  Kaff-A 

©1952 


OUTSIDE  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT 

^ItOurWhifil  TITAN,UM- LEAD  *  oil$4.95  Value-  $^.15 


ftlSB-  -  .. 


A  Paint  you  can  depend  on  not  to  peel,  rub,  GAL. 

wash  off  or  turn  yellow  —  sold  on  a  money-  back  guarantee. 
Over  million  gallons  sold!  Excellent  coverage  for  brick,  wood, 
concrete  and  cinder  block  Sample  can...  50c 

Shipped  only  in  a-wm.  -uni,  r.O.B. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

2545  Parkwood  —  Toledo  10,  Ohio 
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BREEDING  DIFFICULTIES 

Ott  'Tien*  'tyonfa  State 

By  S.  A.  ASDELL 

Animal  Husbandry  Department,  Cornell  Universify. 


COUPLE  of  years  ago  a  new 
tool  for  research  into  the  caus¬ 
es  and  prevention  of  breeding 
troubles  in  dairy  cattle  was  put 
in  use  in  New  York  State.  That  year 
the  Central  Artificial  Breeders  Coop¬ 
erative  gave  Cornell  University  a  fund 
to  build  and  equip  a  mobile  laboratory 
designed  to  take  the  research  work 
right  onto  the  farms  where  breeding 
troubles  were  hitting  the  hardest.  And 
the  Farm  Bureau  thought  so  much  of 
the  new  venture  that  the  directors  pro¬ 
vided  money  for  its  maintenance.  Up 
to  date  26  herds  have  been  visited  and 
it  is  now  possible  in  a  general  sort  of 
way  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  prob¬ 
lem  looks  like. 

Not  all  the  herds  visited  have  been 
trouble  spots.  Some  dairymen  do  not 
know  when  they  are  well  off.  They  be¬ 
lieve,  because  they  have  a  few  cows 
that  do  not  seem  to  be  in  calf,  that 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on 
their  farms._ 

This  is  usually  in  the  herds  where 
there  are  no  regular  checks  for 
pregnancy  by  a  veterinarian.  The 
farmer  does  not  know  accurately 
how  his  cows  are  breeding  and  he 
worries  in  consequence. 

The  average  herd  requires  1.85  ser¬ 
vices  per  conception  for  the  cows  that 
do  conceive.  About  10%  of  all  cows  in 
a  herd  are  usually  shy  breeders  at  any 
one  time.  If  the  conception  rate  is  be¬ 
low  1.85,  and  if  the  trouble  makers  are 
also  below  10%,  the  herd  is  doing  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  and  there  is  little  to 
worry  about.  The  dairyman  is  either 
a  good  manager  or  lucky.  When  the 
figures  go  beyond  these  it  is  time  to 
find  out  why. 

When  we  have  encountered  breeding 
difficulties  of  any  extent  in  our  work 
they  have  usually  divided  themselves 
into  two  main  causes,  faults  of  man¬ 
agement  and  disease  factors. 

Faults  of  Management 

The  faults  of  management  most  usu¬ 
ally  found  have  been  failures  to  de¬ 
tect  heat  periods  promptly,  breeding 
back  too  soon  and  failure  to  keep  good 
records  so  that  a  poor  bull  is  not  re¬ 
cognized  for  the  liability  that  he  is. 
Switching  bulls  is  a  fault  sometimes 
encountered  in  the  larger  herds. 

Failure  to  detect  heats  promptly  is 
a  major  fault  of  management.  Some 
cows  do  not  show  as  strong  signs  of 
heat  as  others  and  they  require  a  good 
deal  of  watching  to  catch  them.  When 
cows  are  stall-fed  they  need  to  be 
turned  out  and  watched  for  some  little 
time  each  day.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
watch  them  in  the  morning  only.  Some 
of  the  cows  come  in  heat  later  in  the 
day.  To  get  the  best  efficiency  they 
should  be  turned  out  twice  a  day, 


morning  and  evening,  and  watched  for 
half  an  hour  each  time. 

Some  dairymen  are  over-anxious  to  I 
get  their  cows  in  calf  regularly  to  keep 
to  a  yearly  calving  date  and  they  breed 
back  too  soon  after  calving.  When  this  I 
is  done  earlier  than  60  days  after 
freshening  the  conception  rate  suffers. 
This  is  so,  even  when  the  cows  have 
cleaned  properly.  If  they  do  conceive  to 
an  early  service  they  may  encounter 
more  complications  than  usual  in  their 
pregnancy. 

Sixty  days  is  soon  enough  to 

breed  back  to  get  the  best  results. 

We  have  worked  in  herds  with  sev¬ 
eral  bulls  in  which  poor  records  were 
kept.  The  owner  did  not  keep  a  sepa¬ 
rate  chart  for  each  bull.  The  result  was 
that  he  did  not  know  for  certain  which 
bulls  were  doing  a  bad  job  in  getting 
cows  in  calf,  though  he  usually  had 
some  idea  that  all  was  not  well  with 
one  or  two  of  them.  If  he  had  put 
down,  for  each  bull,  breeding  dates,  and 
the  time  of  heat  for  each  of  the  cows 
that  returned  he  would  have  spotted 
the  poor  bulls  sooner. 

Another  fault  in  some  of  these  larg¬ 
er  herds  has  been  to  change  bulls  when 
a  cow  has  not  settled  to  one  of  them. 
The  poor  bull  is  often  a  carrier  of  some 
disease  that  he  transmits  to  the  cow. 
When  she  is  bred  to  another  bull  she 
may  infect  him  and  so  the  infection 
may  spread  right  through  the  herd. 
One  cow,  one  bull  should  be  the  rule.  If 
it  becomes  necessary  to  depart  from 
this  rule,  artificial  breeding  should  be 
used  on  the  cow  for  a  while  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  spreading  infection. 

Disease  Factors 

Most  of  our  work  has  been  done  in 
brucellosis-free  herds  but  we  have  run 
into  several  disease  situations.  The 
worst  of  these  has  been  vibrio  fetus  in¬ 
fection.  Unfortunately,  the  agglutina¬ 
tion  test  for  this  disease  is  not  very 
reliable  at  present,  not  nearly  as  reli¬ 
able  as  that  for  brucellosis,  so  that  we 
cannot  always  be  certain  of  a  diagnosis. 
But,  in  a  brucellosis-free  herd,  where 
the  pattern  of  breeding  shows  several 
services,  then  an  interval  of  3  to  4 
months,  1  or  2  more  services  and  a  calf 
carried  to  term,  it  is  a  good  indication 
of  vibrionic  infection. 

Other  suggestive  signs  are  a  long 
history  of  cystic  ovaries  in  the  herd, 
difficult  to  overcome;  high  incidence  of 
retained  placentas  and  more  twins  than 
usual.  The  disease  seems  to  affect 
heifers  more  than  mature  cows,  who 
seem  to  be  able  to  build  up  a  resist¬ 
ance,  but  an  infected  bull  may  keep  the 
infection  going  by  transmitting  it  to 
the  heifers  as  they  come  along. 

The  best  remedy  in  a  situation  of 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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'Do  You  Know  It  Took  L957  Squirts  to  Fill  The  Pail?" 


*  HUY  U,  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 
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3W  to  Seed  BIRDSFOOT 


By  ROBERT  MEAD 


W 


ITH  about  two  thousand  acres 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  Addison 
county  in  Vermont,  and  small 
acreages  in  other  portions  of 
the  state,  interest  in  trefoil  is 
growing,  both  in  Vermont  and  through¬ 
out  New  England.  At  the  same  time, 
major  increases  in  acreage  are  being 
held  back  by  simple  lack  of  knowledge 
regarding  its  value  and  by  misunder¬ 
standing  regarding  its  seeding  require¬ 
ments. 

In  the  Shoreham,  Vt.,  area  where 
soil  conditions  are  apparently  ideal  for 
trefoil,  the  plant  needs  no  selling. 
There  it  is  being  grown  for  seed,  hay, 
and  pasture  with  excellent  results.  But 
in  other  areas  some  farmers  have  not 
had  good  luck  with  it,  and  those  who 
have  tried  it  and  consider  it  a  failure 
are  hard  to  convince  that  at  least  part 
of  the  failure  was  due  to  misunder¬ 
standing  the  plant’s  needs.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  many  farmers  have 
been  led  to  expect  spectacular  results 
with  trefoil,  when  it’s  not  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  plant  at  all  but  rather  one  that 
pays  off  in  a  quiet  way  over  a  very 
long  period  of  time. 

It's  Persistent 

The  true  value  of  trefoil  for  the 
average  New  England  farm  is  in  its 
persistency  (fields  that  have  been  seed¬ 
ed  to  it  for  thirty  years  are  still  giving 
good  yields)  and  its  ability  to  produce 
fine  quality  hay  or  pasture  on  land 
not  quite  up  to  the  level  of  fertility 
required  for  the  best  results  with 
ladino  or  alfalfa. 

Part  of  the  disappointment  with 
trefoil,  where  it  has  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  is  in  its  habit  of  starting  slowly. 
Often  enough,  seeded  fields  look  rather 
light  in  trefoil  until  several  years  have 
passed.  But  if  the  soil  conditions  are 
anywhere  near  right,  trefoil  continues 
to  improve,  with  many  fields  not  reach¬ 
ing  full  yields  until  the  fifth  year.  This 
need  not  condemn  the  plant,  but  rather 
makes  it  ideal  for  those  fields  or  pas¬ 


tures  that  one  wishes  to  have  remain 
in  sod  for  a  long  time. 

Avoid  Competition 

The  prime  mistake  with  trefoil  is  in 
sowing  a  little  of  it  in  with  highly 
competitive  clovers  along  with  the 
usual  cover  crop  of  oats.  The  cover 
crop  shades  it  too  much,  and  the  com¬ 
petitive  crop  (red  clover,  alsike,  ladino, 
alfalfa)  crowds  it  so  that  it  necessarily 
makes  a  very  poor  showing. 

To  give  trefoil  a  chance,  sow  it  alone 
without  cover  crop;  on  soil  of  good 
fertility  and  tilth,  covering  the  seed 
very  lightly  and  firming  the  seed  bed 
with  some  type  of  land  roller.  This 
last  is  very  important,  as  I  have  seen 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  love  of  trefoil 
for  a  firm  seed  bed.  If  the  field  is 
weedy,  clip  weeds  with  the  mower  at 
'least  once  during  the  seeding  season. 
It  seems  better  to  use  a  commercial 
0-14-14  or  similar  formula  until  the 
plant  is  established;  but  once  it  is  es¬ 
tablished,  it  can  be  top  dressed  with 
barnyard  manure  like  any  other  hay 
crop. 

In  some  states,  agricultural  advisers 
are  recommending  trefoil  for  wet  spots. 
I  believe  this  is  an  error  and  one  that 
has  resulted  in  a  poor  opinion  of  tre¬ 
foil  in  some  districts.  Actually,  trefoil 
is  a  drouth-resistant  plant  more  suited 
to  medium  soils  than  to  swampy  spots. 
(Editor’s  Note: — I  have  seen  some  ex¬ 
cellent  trefoil  growing  on  wet  fields.) 

There  are  a  few  other  things  worth 
keeping  in  mind  about  it.  It  can  be 
killed  by  over-grazing  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  especially  in  dry  weather.  This  is 
not  a  fault  of  the  plant.  It  needs  the 
same  break  that  you  give  other  le¬ 
gumes  in  allowing  them  to  make  some 
late  growth  so  that  they  can  store  up 
energy  to  live  through  the  winter.  Seed 
should  always  be  inoculated;  and  al¬ 
though  the  price  of  the  seed  may  seem 
high,  only  a  few  pounds  to  the  acre, 
properly  handled,  is  needed. 


Breeding  Difficulties  on  New  York  Dairy  Farms 


( Continued  from 

this  sort  is  to  use  artificial  breeding 
for  all  the  stock,  particularly  the  older 
cows.  If  the  heifers  are  to  be  bred  nat¬ 
urally,  a  new  young  bull,  free  from  the 
possibility  of  infection,  should  be 
brought  in  and  used  exclusively  on 
them.  A  sexual  rest  of  about  3  months 
should  be  given  to  the  cows  that  come 
in  after  an  interval  of  2  to  4  months. 
If  there  is  definite  infection  in  the 
uterus  a  douche  with  antibiotics  may 
help.x 

Trichomonads  have  not  been  found 
to  any  great  extent.  One  state  institu¬ 
tion  herd  was  found  in  which  concep¬ 
tion  rates  were  poor  and  both  tricho- 
monad  and  vibrio  infections  were  pres¬ 
ent.  The  herd  was  severely  culled  fol¬ 
lowing  recognition  of  these  troubles;  a 
new  bull  was  used  on  the  heifers  ex¬ 
clusively  and  artificial  breeding  for  the 
rest.  Within  a  year  the  conception 
rate  had  become  a  little  better  than 
average.  The  herd  is  a  good  example 
of  what  can  be  done  by  prompt  and 
careful  preventive  measures.  The  tax¬ 
payer  has  benefited  and  the  inmates 
°f  the  institution  are  better  fed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  measures  that  were 
taken. 

Other  Troubles 

Only  one  herd  has  been  found  in 
which  faulty  nutrition  could  be  blamed 
positively  for  the  poor  breeding  record. 
In  this  case  the  causes  of  the  trouble 
were  varied.  The  young  stock  were  un¬ 
derfed  so  that  they  grew  too  slowly. 
They  did  not  reach  breeding  age  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  done.  The 
bay  fed  was  poor  in  quality  and  the 


Opposite  Page) 

soil  of  the  farm  was  deficient  in  co¬ 
balt.  Any  or  all  of  these  factors  might 
have  been  to  blame  and  could  have  re¬ 
duced  the  breeding  efficiency  of  the 
herd. 

It  was  obvious  by  looking  at  the 
cows  that  something  was  wrong  with 
their  feeding.  The  remedy  was  obvious. 
But,  in  general,  poor  feeding  is  not  a 
major  factor  in  causing  reduced  breed¬ 
ing  efficiency  in  the  herds  we  have 
visited.  We  must  admit,  though,  that 
we  have  been  working  in  some  of  the 
better  herds  of  the  state  since  we  have 
attached  much  importance  to  good  re¬ 
cords  so  that  we  could  get  a  good  idea 
of  the  breeding  history  for  as  long  a 
period  as  possible. 

Work  is  to  be  continued  along  these 
lines.  Visits  have  to  be  spaced,  as  all 
the  members  of  the  team  that  mans  the 
mobile  laboratory  have  other  teaching 
and  research  duties  that  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  bring  them  together  at  the 
same  time  for  a  field  trip.  Dr.  K.  Mc- 
Entee  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  has  been  out  on 
all  the  farm  visits  so  far  and  has  ex¬ 
amined  every  cow.  When  bull  troubles 
were  expected  Dr.  R.  H.  Foote  has  gone 
with  the  laboratory;  for  cow  troubles 
Dr.  W.  Hansel  has  traveled  with  it;  I 
have  also  been  a  frequent  member  of 
the  team.  All  three  of  us  are  members 
of  the  animal  husbandry  staff  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  Fanners  have  been  very  coopera¬ 
tive  and  have  shown  much  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  laboratory.  Their  read¬ 
iness  to  place  their  time  and  records 
at  our  disposal  has  helped  much  in 
making  our  research  venture  a  success. 


For  rugged  farm  work 
and  bigger  crop  profits 

spring  IS  A  busy  time  on  the  farm  .  . .  plowing,  harrowing,  planting  . . .  lots 
of  heavy  work  for  your  farm  machinery.  TAKE  CARE  of  that  important 
machinery  and  equipment  with  dependable  ESSO  lubricants  and  fuels  . . . 
keep  your  tractor,  truck,  and  family  car  in  tip-top  operating  condition 
during  the  busy  spring  work  season.  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  are 
specifically  made  to  meet  the  most  rugged  farming  requirements. 


Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  -  for 

full  engine  protection  .  .  .  great  oil  econ¬ 
omy  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 

Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil  —  just 

right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines.  Dependable 
all-weather  service  for  rough  going. 


Esso  Extra  Gasoline-gives  tre¬ 
mendous  power,  long  mileage  and  high 
anti-knock  performance  under  load! 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High  power, 
smooth  efficient  operation  .  .  .  low  flash¬ 
point  for  fast  starting. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Constant  Esso  Research  aids  the  farmer 

At  one  of  America’s  largest  and  most  modern  petroleum  research  centers 
(above),  we  are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  make  farming  easier,  better, 
more  profitable.  New  products  and  methods  are  being  tested  in  cooperation 
with  state  farm  experiment  stations  to  meet  farming  problems. 


you  can  depend  on 

FARM 
PRODUCTS 


THE  NEW  WAV  OF 


TIMING 

TO  BREAM  ABOUT 


Forminq 

Here’s  a  brilliant  new  way  of  doing  your  farm  work — 
with  Eagle  Hitch  now  built  into  big  2-plow  and  3 -plow 
Case  Tractors.  In  mere  minutes  you  switch  from 
mounted  Break-Away  Contour  Plow  to  lift-type  har¬ 
row  or  planter,  from  tool-bar  tiller  to  mounted  mower. 
You  hustle  along  the  highway  and  your  Eagle  Hitch 
Implements  never  touch  the  hard  surface.  You  skip 
across  sod  strips  or  new  seeding  without  your  Eagle 
Hitch  Harrow  leaving  so  much  as  a  scratch.  You  back 
into  corners  with  a  4-section  drag,  shake  trash  from 
spring  teeth  at  a  touch  of  hydraulic  control. 


UP  SITT'*C  Oo 


New  PTO  clutch  on  big  2-plow  “SC”  and  3-plow  “DC”  Case  Trac¬ 
tors  works  from  live-power  shaft — completely  independent  of  trac¬ 
tion  clutch  and  gears.  You  can  bring  forage  harvester  or  combine  up 
to  full  speed  before  moving  into  the  crop.  You  can  keep  machine 
going  full  speed  when  you  stop  to  let  it  clear  out  extra-heavy  stuff. 

Big  Break-Away  Contour  Plows  head  the  long  list  of 
Eagle  Hitch  Implements  for  the  big  2-plow  "SC”  and  3-plow 
"DC”  Case  Tractors.  Break-Away  feature  lets  plow  uncouple 
when  it  strikes  stump  or  stone — protects  points,  shares,  beams 
— recouples  automatically  by  backing  tractor.  "Pivotal  action” 
built  into  plow  itself  keeps  furrow  width  uniform  on  contour 
curves,  prevents  drifting  down-hill  on  side  slopes.  Constant- 
depth  principle  of  Eagle  Hitch  tends  to  maintain  uniform 
depth  in  uneven  ground — Case  "lugging  power”  takes  you 
through  tough  spots.  There  are  also  Eagle  Hitch  disk  plows, 
spring-tooth,  spike-tooth  and  disk  harrows — disk  bedders  and 
cultivators — roller-packers,  planters,  mowers — many  tool-bar 
implements— plus  front-mounted  "look  ahead”  cultivators. 


LIVE  Hydraulic  Control 


New  live-power  shaft  also  drives  hydraulic  pump  on  1952  Models 
“SC”  and  “DC.”  You  can  lift,  lower  or  adjust  implement  any  time — ‘ 
moving  or  standing,  in  or  out  of  gear,  regardless  of  traction  clutch 
or  PTO.  Works  with  built-in  ram  for  Eagle  Hitch  Implements,  re¬ 
mote  cylinder  for  trailing  machines.  Famous  for  fast,  accurate  action. 


GET  A  PERSONAL  DEMONSTRATION 

See  how  much  better,  easier,  faster  your  work  goes  with  one 
of  these  big  tractors  and  Eagle  Hitch  Implements.  See  them 
now — let  your  Case  dealer  demonstrate  on  your  own  farm. 


ABOUT  EAGtE  HITCH  FARMING 

•*.  •  .  ..  .  '•  ■  . 

Case  builds  25  great  tractors  in  four  sizes,  a  full  line  of  farm  machines. 
For  catalog  or  folders,  mark  here  or  write  in  margin  any  that  interest 
you.  Address  Dept,  d-11,  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  Big  2  and  3-plow  Eagle  Hitch  Tractors  □  4-5  plow  "LA”  Tractor 
O  Low-cost  2-plow  Eagle  Hitch  Tractors  □  6-foot  “A”  Combine 

foot  "F-2”  Combine 
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‘Pfowtttfy  r^Kcic- 

10-10-10  for  CORN 


CORN  yields  can  be  raised  consider-  were  highest  brought  out  one  common 
ably  by  plowing  down  10-10-10,  ac-  factor  —  namely,  that  all  of  the  high 
cording  to  information  just  released  by  yielding  crops  were  produced  in  well- 


Dr.  L.  L.  Huber,  agronomist  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  An  experiment 
was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Slippery  Rock  F.  F.  A.  Chapter  to  eval¬ 
uate  corn  hybrids  and  to  find  out  what 
influence  the  different  fertilizer  levels 
have  on  hybrid  performance. 

There  were  five  different  fertilizer 
treatments.  These  treatments  were  as 
follows : 

1.  450  pounds  10-10-10  in  row,  plus 
1,000  pounds  10-10-10  and  500  pounds 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  plowed  down. 

2.  450  pounds  10-10-10  in  row,  plus 
1,000  pounds  10-10-10  plowed  down. 

3.  450  pounds  10-10-10  in  row,  plus 
500  pounds  10-10-10  plowed  down. 

4.  450  pounds  10-10-10  in  row  plus 
200  pounds  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as 
side  dressing  at  last  cultivation. 

5.  450  pounds  10-10-10  in  row. 

Rye  grass  for  erosion  control  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  acre  at 
last  cultivation  gave  excellent  stands 
and  luxuriant  growth  on  number  1  and 
2  treatments,  an  average  stand  on 
number  3,  and  poor  stands  on  numbers 
4  and  5. 

The  average  corn  yields  for  the 
treatments  were  No.  1 — 97  bushels;  No. 
2—94  bushels;  No.  3 — 76  bushels;  No. 
4—60  bushels;  and  No.  5—60  bushels. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  a  dry 
year  such  as  1951,  corn  responds  well 
to  plowed  down  nitrogen  but  does  not 
respond  to  side  dressed  nitrogen.  In 
years  of  sufficient  rainfall,  side  dressed 
nitrogen  pays.  However,  since  we  don’t 
know  in  advance  whether  the  growing 
season  will  be  wet  or  dry,  why  not 
play  it  safe  and  plow  down  the  neces¬ 
sary  nitrogen  before  planting? 

That  plowing  under  10-10-10  for  corn 
is  profitable  is  shown  by  this  experi¬ 
ment.  Where  500  pounds  of  10-10-10 
was  plowed  under  in  addition  to  the 
450  pounds  of  starter  fertilizer,  the  net 
return  per  acre  above  fertilizer  cost 
was  increased  from  $96.98  to  $112.44. 
Where  1,000  pounds  of  10-10-10  was 
plowed  down,  the  return  was  $131.57 
per  acre.  This  gives  a  profit  over  cost 
of  extra  fertilizer  of  $15.50  for  500 
pounds  and  $34.59  for  1,000  pounds  of 
10-10-10. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GOOD  YIELDS  OF 
CANNING  PEAS 

Experience  has  shown  that  good 
yields  are  essential  in  order  to  get 
reasonable  returns  from  canning  fac¬ 
tory  peas.  A  3-year  check  on  some 
growers  in  several  areas  whose  yields 


drained  soils. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  early 
planting  of  peas  is  important,  and  well- 
drained  soils  can  be  fitted  and  planted 
earlier.  Also,  peas  are  sensitive  to  poor 
aeration  of  the  soil,  which  goes  along 
with  poor  drainage. 

Professor  Charles  Sayre,  of  the  Ge¬ 
neva,  New  York,  Experiment  Station, 
analyzed  the  yields  and  he  points  out 
that  good  drainage  is  not  enough.  Fer¬ 
tility  is  also  required,  and  peas  do  bet¬ 
ter  when  grown  on  a  rotation  where 
they  are  not  planted  on  the  same  land 
more  than  once  in  4  or  5  years.  The 
rotation  should  contain  one  legume  sod 
crop.  Peas  benefit  by  following  a  culti¬ 
vated  crop  which  helps  weed  control. 

Tests  at  Geneva-  gave  good  results 
from  the  use  of  500  pounds  of  a  10-10- 
10  fertilizer  drilled  in  separately  from 
the  seed.  If  soils  are  extremely  acid, 
they  need  to  be  corrected  to  a  pH  of 
around  6.5.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  soil 
acid  for  potatoes,  you  can  put  500 
pounds  ot  ground  limestone  with  the 
pea  seed. 

—  A. A.  — 

DON’T  FORGET 
ALFALFA 

In  recent  years  far  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  birdsfoot  and  la- 
dino  than  has  been  given  to  alfalfa. 
Doubtless  the  reason  is  that  alfalfa  is 
an  old  friend  and  more  attention  is  al¬ 
ways  given  to  new  things. 

However,  no  crop  will  out-yield  al¬ 
falfa  on  soils  that  are  reasonably  suited 
to  it.  This  means  soils  that  are  deep 
and  well  drained  and  that  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  lime  or  where  lime  can  be 
economically  added. 

—  A. A.  — 

SUDAN  GRASS 

Sudan  grass  is  popular  as  a  short 
season  crop  for  cows.  It  is  a  hot  weath¬ 
er  crop  and  is  usually  seeded  about 
corn-planting  time  using  from  25  to  45 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 

It  has  a  relatively  shallow  root  sys¬ 
tem  and, does  best  on  soil  that  is  fair¬ 
ly  well  drained  and  which  has  a  good 
degree  of  fertility.  In  the  Northeast 
it  is  used  most  often  where  a  dairyman 
can  see  that  he  is  going  to  be  short 
of  pasture  or  hay.  It  grows  rapidly  and 
produces  a  high  tonnage  per  acre. 
There  is  some  tendency,  however,  to 
depend  more  and  more  on  permanent 
pasture  and  hay  mixtures  and  to  take 
care  of  summer  shortages  by  putting 
some  of  the  grass  in  the  silo. 


HOEING  FROM  THE  TRACTOR  SEAT! 


HAND  hoeing  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  thing  of  the 
past  on  James  Cesan’s 
farm  in  Hampden  Coun¬ 
ty,  Massachusetts.  He 
installed  two  sets  of 
bars,  each  with  three  6- 
inch  teeth,  and  two 
curved  blades  under  the 
tractor.  Through  the  use 
of  swivel  joints,  he  is 
able  to  adjust  the  teeth 
and  blades  closer  or 
farther  apart,  and  shal¬ 
lower  or  deeper,  when¬ 
ever  necessary  without 
stopping  the  tractor  or 
moving  from  his  seat. 

The  teeth  cultivate 
alongside  while  the  two  blades  hill  the  crop.  He  uses  this  home-made  hoeing 
arrangement  on  most  all  crops  that  require  this  method  of  cultivation. — C.L.S. 


Capture  the 


Nutritious  "green”  fiavor_is  the  secret  of  choice  quality 
hay  or  silage. 

Watching  the  field,  you  can  tell  when  legume  blos¬ 
soms  are  just  right,  when  corn  is  at  the  proper  stage 
of  dent.  Then  is  when  you  need  your  own  Forage  Har¬ 
vester,  ready  to  pull  into  the  field  without  an  hour  s 
delay. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Harvester  is  priced  for 
home  ownership.  It  has  the  well-known  “wide- flow  de¬ 
sign  of  Allis-Chalmers  harvesting  machines.  The  crop 
is  fed  through  the  cylinder  in  a  wide,  even  stream  .  .  . 
the  key  to  big  capacity  with  power  take-off  operation. 

The  three-foot  wide  cylinder  has  power-saving,  cup¬ 
shaped  knives.  They  are  spiraled  to  give  easy  shearing, 
cut-and-throw  action.  A  built-in  knife  sharpener  keeps 
cutting  edges  keen  without  removing  blades  from  the 
machine. 

Be  ready  when  the  weather  breaks  in  your  favor. 
Make  the  best-flavored  hay  and  silage  you  ever  fed, 
with  your  own  Forage  Harvester  and  Forage  Blower. 


GREEN  FtAVO 

with  your  own 
Forage  Harvester 


THE  "OHE-FOR-All" 

FORAGE  HARVESTER  harvests  all 
types  of  field-chopped  feeds  and  bedding. 
Inexpensive  attachments  convert  the 

Forage  Harvester  for: 

• 

•  DIRECT-CUT  GRASS  SILAGE 
•  WINDROW-CHOPPED  HAY  AND  BEDDING 
•  ROW-CROP  SILAGE 


Let  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  show 
you  how  you  can  power  harvest  all  your 
forage  crops  with  one  machine. 


(208)  112 
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CUT  YOUR  FEED  COSTS 

WITH  AN  A.O.$miifi 

HARVESTORE 


V  y  '  $$  "  -  w"v  5 


Owners  report  average  savings 
of  more  than  20%  in  summer 
feed  bills  alone.  Less  supple¬ 
mental  feed  is  required  because 
the  Harvestore  preserves  all  the 
essential  food  values  and  nutri¬ 
ents  of  forage. 

Sealed  storage  cuts  costs  be¬ 
cause  it  stops  waste  bv  eliminat¬ 
ing  spoilage.  No  need  to  throw- 
out  bad  silage  to  get  at  the  good. 

Cut  your  feed  costs  by  making 
full  use  of  your  forage  crops. 
Eliminating  the  feeding  of  con¬ 
centrates  not  needed  with 
"pickled  pasture”  in  your  Harve¬ 
store  means  bigger 
profits  for  you,  sav¬ 
ings  that  help  pay 
for  your  Harvestore 
in  a  short  time. 


A. O. Smith  Corporation  (Dept.  NY-10) 

250  Park  Avs.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Plaza  3-1771 

Without  obligation,  send  me: 

□  Complete  in-  j — 1  Information 

formation  on  I _ 1  on  a  field  dem- 

what  the  Harvestore  onstration  of  theHar- 
can  do  for  me.  vestore  in  my  area. 


Name. 


The  Harvestore  is  a  permanent 
structure  of  steel,  glass-surfaced 
inside  and  out,  unaffected  by 
weather  or  silage  acids.  Needs 
neither  painting  nor  upkeep! 


R.F.D.  Route_ 
County _ 


Town 
.State  _ 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


mmg  Gives  Chicks  _ 

aster  Growth 

Even  With  Vifoniln  Bnond 
Antibiotics  ln  Feed 
AND 

Prevents  COCCIDIOSIS 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sal 


G.  S.  (Growth  Stimulation)  FACTOR 


Profit-Proved  By 
Thousands  of  Poultry  Raisers 

■'I  raise  1000  pullets  yearly.  Have  used 
Rkn-o-sai.  for  8  years.  It  help?  them  grow 
faster  and  lay  earlier.” 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Peters 
le  Mars,  Iowa 


C+ 

’+ 

+ 


Preferred  Drinking  Water 
Medicine— Easy-To-Use  Tablets 

In  tests  with  90,000  chickens,  those 
receiving  Ren-O-SAL  gained  weight 
15%  faster.  Pallets  mature  quicker 
at  greater  weights.  Start  laying 
up  to  15  days  earlier;  are  in  better 
shape  to  lay  more  eggs  throughout  the 
year.  Test-proved  Ren-O-sal  gives  faster 
growth  even  with  Vitamin  B,.  and 
Antibiotics  in  the  feed.  Larger  doses  prevent 
spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens. 
Reduces  weight  loss  and  stunting. 

Successful  poultry  raisers,  everywhere, 
use  REN-O-SAL  for  these  profit-benefits. 
Tablets  for  drinking  water  or  powder  for 
feed.  Buy  REN-O-SAL  at  hatchery,  drug 
or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for  | 


+  +  + 


Dr.  I 

1st 


SALSBURYS 


Frank  Bruce,  Angola,  N.  Y. 


The  MOORE  BROS.  CORP. 

ALBANY  10,  NEW  YORK 


Better  Seediiigs  for  LESS  MONEY 


(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 


Acres  meetings  in  New  York  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  February,  and  March  1952  shows 
that  less  than  one-fourth  have  fixed 
their  grain  drills  to  assure  shallow 
coverage. 

Farmers  who  broadcast  their  forage 
seed  with  a  Cyclone  seeder  or  tractor 
mounted  whirl  seeder  after  the  grain  is 
drilled  get  the  same  result  as  from  fix¬ 
ing  the  drill  as  described  above. 

If  you  don’t  have  to  roll  or  cultipack 
to  bury  the  stones  or  to  smooth  the 
field,  keep  off.  Rolling  after  drilling 
the  grain  in  the  early  spring  will  sel¬ 
dom  help  the  seeding.  Where  rolling  is 
necessary,  try  delaying  it  until  the 
seedlings  get  started,  or  do  it  early  next 
spring. 

Another  hazard  in  seeding  with  oats 
or  barley  is  too  much  competition.  So- 
called  “nurse”  crops  don’t  improve 
seedings.  One  way  to  help  the  situation 
when  a  forage  seeding  is  made,  is  to 
plant  only  1  y2  bushels  of  oats  an  acre 
for  grain ;  2  to  2  y2  bushels  are  all  right 
for  pasture. 

Seeding  Alone  in  the  Spring 

This  system  has  two  drawbacks. 

I  First,  you  may  get  little  or  no  return 
from  the  field  in  the  seeding  year.  Sec¬ 
ond,  weeds  are  usually  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  You  might  choose  seeding  alone 
where  you  have  worked  up  a  field  that 
is  very  difficult  to  handle  and  you  want 
to  make  certain  that  the  seeding  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  You  should  be  ready  to  clip  the 
[weeds  once  or  twice. 

Oats  for  Pasture 

This  is  the  surest  method  for  making 
I  a  seeding  and  has  rapidly  gained  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  past  five  years.  The  oats 
|  furnish  a  cash  return  in  the  seeding 
I  year,  help  to  keep  weeds  in  check  and 
are  grazed  off  before  they  compete 
I  seriously  with  the  forage  legumes  and 
grasses.  When  the  oats  are  eaten  down, 
the  cows  should  be  kept  off.  Otherwise, 

|  they  start  on  the  new  seeding. 

This  system  is  ideal  for  making  seed- 
I  ings  on  fields  that  are  difficult  to  work. 
This  applies  especially  to  old  pastures 
that  may  be  steep,  stony,  or  wet.  Cows 
can  save  you  the  problem  of  harvesting  ' 
a  grain  crop.  Besides,  oats  provide 
quick  cover  to  control  soil  erosion. 


prevent  separation  of  the  grass  and 
grain.  Brome  can  also  be  mixed  with 
wheat  and  sown  in  the  fall.  The  seed 
can  be  mixed  with  fertilizer,  but  that  is 
a  messy  job. 

2.  Use  a  cultipacker  seeder  with  sep¬ 
arate  boxes  for  the  grass  and  the  le¬ 
gume  seeds.  The  grass  box  has  an  agi¬ 
tator  that  prevents  bridging  and  as¬ 
sures  uniform  seeding.  There  are  new 
type  “grass  seed”  drills  that  have  an 
agitator  in  the  grass  box  the  same  as 
cultipacker  seeders. 

Any  seeder  that  is  based  on  throw¬ 
ing  brome  or-  orchard  grass  through 
the  air  is  not  quite  satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  the  seeds  are  too  light  and  chaffy. 
These  two  grasses  should  not  be  mixed 
with  legumes  unless  you  plan  to  use  a 
cyclone  seeder.  ,  In  a  drill  box  they 
separate  out  and  don’t  feed  well 
through  the  small  holes  anyway. 

One  suggestion  for  seeding  orchard 
grass  and  legumes  with  a  cyclone  seed¬ 
er  is  to  wet  the  mixture  slightly'.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  ladino  will  then  stick  to  the 
grass.  This  reduces  separation  in  the 
box  and  consequent  uneven  spread. 

Band  Seeding 

You  may  have  read  about  a  new 
“band  seeding”  method  developed  at 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  This  method  places  the  forage 
seed  in  a  band  directly  above  the  ferti¬ 
lizer.  The  forage  seed  tube  is  extended 
to  a  point  a  few  inches  above  the  soil 
surface,  and  6  to  9  inches  behind  the 
shoe.  It  is  fastened  rigidly  to  the  drill 
shoe  so  that  the  tube  floats  with  the 
shop  and  always  drops  the  seed  directly 
behind. 

With  this  seed  placement  the  first 
seedling  root,  which  goes  straight  down, 
penetrates  the  fertilizer  layer  and  gives 
the  seedling  a  quick  start. 

In  limited  experiments  in  New  York, 
band  seeding  has  not  been  outstanding. 
It  might  look  better  on  soils  of  low  fer¬ 
tility  and  should  be  superior  to  methods 
that  drop  the  seed  in  front  of  the  drill 
shoe. 


|  Sudan  Grass 

When  Sudan  glass  is  carefully  man¬ 
aged  for  pasture,  it  makes  a  fair  com- 
I  panion  crop.  Sudan  is  not  as  good  as 
oats  because  it  is  planted  later  and  the 
forage  seeding  has  less  time  to  get  es¬ 
tablished  before  summer  heat  and 
drought.  On  the  other  hand,  sudan  is  a 
better  pasture  crop  than  oats.  The 
other  reasons  given  for  using  oats  for 
pasture  apply  also  to  sudan  grass. 

|  Seeding  on  Sod 

Many  farmers  ask  about  seeding  old 
I  pastures  without  plowing  or  disking. 
This  cannot  be  encouraged,  although  a 
few  farmers  have  had  success.  You 
might  consider  it  if  you  are  short  on 
plowable  land  and  have  to  get  extra 
pasture  from  land  that  you  can’t  plow, 

!  disk,  or  fit  with  one  of  the  new  tillage 
I  tools  such  as  the  Graham-Hoeme  plow, 
extra  heavy  disk,  or  bush  and  bog 
harrow.  Ladino  clover  and  birdsfoot 
trefoil  are  the  only  legumes  adapted 
|  for  this  type  of  seeding.  They  are  most 
I  likely  to  catch  on  an  area  that  has  a 
|  lot  of  bare  ground.  If  there  is  much 
sod,  it  must  be  torn  up. 

I  Special  Seeding  Problems 

The  farmer’s  interest  in  growing 
|  bromegrass  and  orchard  grass  has 
raised  new  seeding  problems.  Neither 
of  these  seeds  can  be  sown  very  well 
by  usual  methods,  but  brome  is  es¬ 
pecially  troublesome.  The  best  ways  to 
|  seed  brome  and  orchard  grass  are : 

1.  Mix  with  oats  and  drill  as  shallow 
|  as  possible.  Keep  the  mixture  stirred  to 


Inoculation  and  Seed  Treatment 

Inoculating  legume  seed  is  cheap  in¬ 
surance.  Certainly  birdsfoot  should  al¬ 
ways  be  inoculated.  It  is  usually  seeded 
on  fields  that  have  not  grown  it  before, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  contain  the  spe¬ 
cial  bacteria  that  produce  nodules  on 
the  roots  and  permit  the  plants  to  get 
nitrogen  from  the  air. 

It  is  best  to  inoculate  just  before 
planting  the  seed  so  the  inoculant 
doesn’t  dry  out  and  separate  from  the 
legume  seed  or  die.  If  you  don’t  plant 
the  day  you  inoculate  and  the  culture 
appears  to  have  separated,  wet  and  re¬ 
mix.  Bill  Slate,  a  Livingston  County 
farmer,  uses  milk  as  the  wetting  agent. 
On  drying,  the  milk  sticks  the  inocu¬ 
lant  to  the  seed  with  a  thin,  plastic 
film. 

Cornell  has  investigated  seed  treat¬ 
ment  with  fungicides  on  all  of  the  com¬ 
mon  grasses  and  legumes  during  the 
past  two  years.  No  benefit  to  stand  or 
vigor  of  seedlings  was  found  in  these 
trials. 

Good  Farming  Needed 

The  best  method  for  putting  the  seed 
on  the  ground  doesn’t  guarantee  you  a 
thrifty  high-yielding  meadow  or  pas¬ 
ture.  The  mixture  must  be  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  the  way  you  plan  to  use 
it.  One  of  the  most  important  decisions 
you  make  is  the  legume  and  grass  you 
choose  for  a  field. 

Applying  needed  lime  and  the  right 
fertilizer  both  at  planting  and  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  later  are  good  farming  prac¬ 
tices  that  help  modern  forage  crops 
produce  the  way  you  expect  them  to. 

Editor’s  Note':  Your  county  agent  has 
fertilizer  and  seeding  mixture  recom¬ 
mendations  suited  to  your  farm. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Tractor  Go  Lame! 


A  few  pointers  are  listed 
here  that  will  make  your 
tractor  work  better  and 
cost  less  and  may  help 
avoid  breakdowns 

Your  tractor  is  made  to  operate  at  a  certain 
temperature.  If  it’s  hotter  or  colder,  its  effi¬ 
ciency  is  reduced.  A  layer  of  dust  and  dirt  on 
the  engine  is  like  an  overcoat.  Keeping  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  engine  reasonably  clean  helps  keep 
operating  temperature  normal. 


Does  your  tractor  engine  wear  an  overcoat  of  dirt? 


Straw,  cornstalks  and  the  like  jammed  between 
the  radiator  fins  interfere  with  cooling.  Blow  the 
dirt  out  or  wash  it  out  with  a  hose. 

Your  tractor  uses  a  lot  of  air.  If  dust  goes  in 
with  that  air  it  can  cause  scoring  or  scratching  of 
cylinder  Avails  and  pistons.  That’s  Avhy  it’s  so 
important  to  take  care  of  the  air  cleaner. 


Implement  dealers  say  one  of  the  tractor  parts 
they  get  the  most  calls  for  is  the  front  Avheel 
bearing.  These  bearings  should  never  have  to  be 
replaced  if  they  get  the  proper  care.  So  be  sure  to 
grease  them  thoroughly  according  to  directions  in 
your  tractor  book. 


Hiis  year  of  all  years  your  tractor  deserves  extra 
care.  When  work’s  piling  up,  it’s  a  temptation 
to  run  it  a  few  hours  longer  before  checking  and 
oiling  and  greasing.  But  a  minute  spent  oiling 
and  adjusting  can  save  breakdown  hours  and 
repair  bills. 


This  cooling  system  is  crippled 


LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  YOU 
KEEP  YOUR  TRACTOR  ON  THE  GO 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  can  be  a 

big  help  to  you  in  taking  care  of  your  tractor. 
They  have  the  right  lubricant  for  every  piece  of 
metal  that  moves  and  every  wheel  that  turns. 
Here  are  Atlantic's  oils  and  lubricants  that  can 
help  keep  your  tractor  on  the  go. 

Atlantic  Aviation  Motor  Oil  — the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces  engine  wear 
and  holds  oil  consumption  down. 

Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil  — for  transmissions  and 
differentials.  Extra  high  film  strength  to  take 
the  heavy  pressure  of  gear  teeth.  Provides  rust 
protection. 

Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  — a  soft,  smooth 
adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  places.  Won’t 
dissolve  in  Avater.  Keep  your  grease  gun  handy 
and  keep  it  loaded  Avith  this  lubricant. 

Atlantic  Lubricant  A  —  finest  quality  bearing 
grease.  It  can  be  applied  either  through  lubri¬ 
cation  fittings  or  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and 
packing  the  bearings  by  hand.  Stays  with  bearings 
under  the  most  severe  operating  conditions. 

In  the  fuel  tank  use  either  Atlantic  HI-ARC  or 
Atlantic  White  Flash  (there  are  no  finer  gasolines 
to  be  had  anyAvhere),  Atlantic  Rayolight  Kero¬ 
sene,  or  Atlantic  Diesel  Fuel,  depending  on  the 
fuel  requirements  of  your  tractor. 

Atlantic  delivers  right  to  your  farm.  With  a 
storage  tank  and  a  supply  of  Atlantic  products 
you  have  your  OAvn  service  station.  We’ll  place 
you  on  an  automatic  supply  basis  for  all  petroleum 
products,  or  you  can  telephone  in  your  order  Avhen 
you’re  ready.  Telephone  or  Avrite  the  nearest 
Atlantic  office  listed  at  the  left  —  one  of  our  route 
men  or  distributors  will  take  care  of  your  needs 
right  away. 


The  Atlantic  name  means  highest  quality 


OFFICE 

ADDRESS  j 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Rochester 

Box  539 

Glenwood  1620 

Big  Flats 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Big  Flats  8411 

Elmira 

Box  208 

Big  Flats  8411 

Fulton 

Box  331 

2-4140 

Syracuse 

Box  997 

3-5132 

Malone 

Box  292 

5 

Albany 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

4-7138 

Buffalo 

Bop  11,  Station  B 

Victoria  1234 

Wayland 

Wayland ,  N.  Y. 

2741 

Binghamton 

227  Front  Street 

2-4287 

Auburn 

204  Clark  Street 

3-5641 

Oneida 

582  Broad  Street 

811 

Watertown 

Electric  Bldg. 

4277 

Corning 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

6-7622 

(210)  141 
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You'll  find  a  TC  fungicide  for  practically  every  purpose. 

COP-O-ZINK  is  a  new,  neutral  copper-zinc  fungi¬ 
cide  containing  42%  copper  and  11%  zinc.  COP-O-ZINK 
gives  a  superior  performance  in  control  of  fungus  dis¬ 
eases.  COP-O-ZINK  composition  of  two  essential  ele¬ 
ments  gives  it  added  value  in  correcting  deficiencies  of 
zinc  and  copper  and  in  stimulating  plant  growth. 

COP-O-ZINK  is  compatable  with  all  inorganic  and 
organic  insecticides.  No  lime  is  required.  For  use  in 
spraying  or  dusting. 

TRI-BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  is  a  chemically  stable 
copper  fungicide  containing  not  less  than  53%  metallic 
copper.  TRI-BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  can  be  used  as  a 
spray  or  dust  on  practically  all  truck  crops  and  citrus 
crops.  Control  persistent  fungus  diseases— correct  cop¬ 
per  deficiencies  from  a  nutritional  standpoint.  Use  TC 
TRI-BASIC  Copper  Sulphate. 

NU-Z  contains  55%  metallic  zinc.  It  is  a  neutral  zinc 
compound  which  does  not  require  the  addition  of  lime 
for  direct  foliage  application:  NU-Z  gives  excellent  cov¬ 
erage  and  adherence  to  plant  foliage,  thus  rendering 
it  available  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Safe  for 
direct  application.  For  zinc  deficiency  and  plant  nutri¬ 
tion — use  as  spray  or  dust. 


REQUEST 


that  your  dealer 
furnish  you  Tennes - 
see's  Tri-Basic  Cop¬ 
per  Sulphate  when 
buying  copper  dust 
mixtures. 


jZ.<Xcra(uxc 
Send  card  or  letter  to 
Tennessee  Corp.,  Grant 
Building,  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia  or  lockland,  Ohio. 


TENNESSEE  FrCS  CORPORATION 


Yes,  he  depends  on  control,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 

/f 

you  do.  Control  of  persistent  fungus  diseases  is  most 

1  U  ”«V  v 

important  to  the  grower,  and  control  at  its  best 

always  be  had  when  a  superior  TC  fungicide  is  used— 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


lockland,  Ohio 


funkGhybrids 


This  year  get  a  bigger  harvest  and  better-paying  crops.  Plant  Hoffman 
Quality  Farm  Seeds — clean,  hardy,  sound,  dependable  producers! 

And,  for  extra  corn  profits,  insist  on  Funk  G  Hybrids.  Crop  tested.  You 
can  rely  on  Funk  G  to  give  you  top  yields  of  better  quality  corn,  even 
under  adverse  growing  conditions.  Write  for  your  free  copies  of 
the  colorful  Funk  G  Catalog  and  Hoffman’s  new  Farm  Seed  Catalog. 
Hoffman  lists  all  the  special-feature  seeds  you’ll  want  this  year.  If  you 
write  NOW,  we’ll  also  send  you  FREE  Sowing  Guide.  Handiest  gadget 
you’ve  ever  used.  A  turn  of  the  wheel  gives  you  an  instant  answer  for 
every  sowing  problem  from  Alfalfa  to  Vetch. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  44,  Landisville,  (Lancaster  Co.)  Pa. 


^  New  Stars  in  the  Fruit  World  ^ 

New  high  producing  Undallcious^  Canall,  Utah 
Shipper  and  Aremorc  Strawberry  Plants.  Also  70 
other  new  and  standard  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Grape  plant  varieties  to  choose  from.  Experimental 
plants  without  extra  charge  with  every  order.  FRUIT 
TREES  —  EVERGREENS  —  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
—  All  Plants  Proven  by  Actual  Tests. 

WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 

Sunny  Hill  Nurseries  and  Experimental  Farms 
NORTH  COLLINS.  NEW  YORK 


'GLIDER'’  SWEEPRAKES 


Moves  hay  or  bundle  grain. 

Automatic  push-off.  Use 
with  tractor,  car,  truck. 

Jeep.  Hundreds 
tatisfied  users. 

Illustrated  folder 
rent  free.  ^ 

LOADK1NG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Kingman,  Kansas 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  SHADE  TREES, 
HEDGING,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES  for 
City,  Farm  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Send  for  Cat  a.,  g  which  contains  a  splendid  assortment 
in  natural  colors  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I 

THE  WILStON  NURSERIES 


42  years  Quality  and  Service 

THOMAS  MARKS  &.  SON  R.F.D.  2.  Wilson,  New  York 

The  itae  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Cata  og  free 

W.  E.  KENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


A  FORUM  FOR 

(farictetwib 


Several  issues  ago  I  mentioned  the 
daffodils  which  were  being  forced.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  them  at  their  best.  Back 
of  the  pot  is  an  Angel  winged  begonia, 
and  at  the  left  is  a  pot  of  tulips  with 
bloom  just  beginning  to  show.  We  find 
that  forcing  bulbs  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasurable  and  least  expensive  ways  of 
having  flowers  in  the  winter.  Why  not 
try  it  next  year? 


nN  THE  March  issue,  I  told  how 
Jim  Hall  had  disagreed  with 
some  of  my  comments  about 
freezing  sweet  corn.  A  few  days 
later  ano.ther  letter  came  in  which  is 
so  interesting  that  we  are  printing  it. 
I  do  not  find  much  in  Mr.  Forbes’  let¬ 
ter  to  disagree  with.  In  the  past  I  have 
done  quite  a  bit  of  experimenting  with 
different  varieties  of  vegetables,  but 
lately  I  have  been  doing  less  than  I 
once  did. 

Speaking  of  lettuce,  a  mend  of  mine 
presented  me  with  a  flat  of  “Bib,”  a 
small  head  lettuce,  rather  dark  in  color 
He  recommended  it  highly,  and  we 
liked  it  very  much.  Like  most  head  let¬ 
tuce,  you  need  to  grow  it  early  in  the 
season. 

Here  is  Mr.  Forbes’  letter: 

THE  principal  object  in  a  home  gar¬ 
den  is  to  secure  better  vegetables 
than  you  can  buy  and  more  variety. 
Every  home  garden  contains  tomatoes 
— but  how  often  are  they  merely  the 
standard  medium-sized  red  ones? 
They’re  better  than  the  ones  purchased 
in  the  stores,  but  of  the  same  general 
type.  In  my  opinion  the  choicest  of  all 
tomatoes  is  the  Italian  Pear;  you  never 
see  it  in  the  market,  perhaps  because 
it  cracks  badly  in  wet  weather.  Others 
that  might  be  added  to  the  home  gar¬ 
den  are  the  giant  Oxheart,  and  the 
little  Yellow  Plum.  A  plate  of  these 
little  yellow  plums  on  the  living  room 
table  disappears  quickly  on  a  summer 


evening. 

Lettuce  cannot  be  purchased  com¬ 
parable  to  the  home-grown.  Particular¬ 
ly  in  May  and  June,  the  little  heads  of 
Mignonette,  Tom  Thumb  and  Spear¬ 
head  make  other  summer  varieties  like 
Great  Lakes  seem  quite  inferior  when 
the  heat  makes  it  necessary  to  turn 
to  them. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  peas  must 
be  eaten  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
they  are  picked  to  be  at  their  best. 
There  are  many  good  varieties,  but 
Freezonian  is  top  quality  and  has  given 
me  the  best  results  of  any  of  the  var¬ 
ieties  I  have  tried. 

I  did  not  think  I  had  room  for  po¬ 
tatoes  until  complaints  were  received 
about  the  quality  in  the  stores,  and 
since  then  I  have  grown  both  sweet  and 
white  potatoes.  The  sweet  potatoes  are 
not  top  quality,  and  I  have  not  yet 
learned  why,  but  they  are  better  than 
store  kinds,  and  the  white  potatoes  are 
uniformly  of  top  quality. 

There  are  many  other  things  to  try 
in  the  home  garden,  many  unusual  var¬ 
ieties  of  well  known  vegetables.  So  my 
suggestion  is  to  try  many  things.  I  am 
growing  about  65  vegetable  varieties 
this  year,  which  will  keep  us  well  sup¬ 
plied  from  May  to  November,  and  then 
we  can  turn  to  the  stores  for  the  win¬ 
ter  crop.  My  garden  is  not  big  enough 
for  both,  and  if  it  were,  I  doubt  if  put¬ 
ting  up  vegetables  for  the  winter  is 
generally  worth  the  effort,  considering 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  store 
vegetables  in  the  winter. 

—A.  W.  Forbes,  Worcester ,  Mass. 

Wants  Apples 

The  Reverend  M.  P.  Wheeler  of 
Knoxville,  Pa.,  mentions  that  there  is  a 
large,  beautiful  apple  tree  near  his 
back  door  which  has  borne  practically 
no  apples  since  he  can  remember.  He 
wants  to  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

Here  is  my  reply: 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  a  moderately 
severe  pruning  and  this  ought  to  be 
done  right  away  if  you  are  going  to  do 
it  this  year.  Inasmuch  as  the  tree 


hasn’t  been  pruned  for  years,  the  top 
will  be  very  dense.  Probably  you  can 
take  out  half  of  it  but  it  should  be 
done  by  taking  out  a  large  number  of 
moderate-sized  branches  rather  than 
cutting  a  few  big  ones.  New  growth 
will  start  and  it  should  eventually  bear. 
One  thing  to  remember  is  that  many 
varieties  need  cross-pollination  and  if 
this  is  the  only  tree  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  lack  of  cross-pollination  may  be 
one  reason  for  its  lack  of  production. 

The  next  step  would  be  fertilizing 
with  some  nitrogen  carrier  —  maybe 
around  6  pounds  scattered  under  the 
tree  with  most  of  it  under  the  outer 
branches. 

The  big  difficulty  in  growing  apples 
is  to  keep  them  reasonably  free  of  in¬ 
sects  and  disease,  and  this  is  especially 
difficult  on  old,  high  trees.  Moderately 
small  trees  can  be  dusted  with  a  small 
hand-powered  duster,  one  that  you  turn 
with  a  crank.  The  dust  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  sulphur,  lead  arsenate  and  DDT. 

—  A. A.  — 

Use  the  right  tools  for  the  job- 
make  sure  they  are  in  good  condition- 
keep  them  in  a  safe  place. 


RANCHERS- FARMERS 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 

HOLD  STOCK  ’ 


FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  IIol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  In  all  sou 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 
year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Ween 
Kutter”  feature  kills  weeds  on  contact! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  lot 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-Llneand  Battery 
operated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  tln»« 

. .  .  order  today ! 

DEALERS  WANTED 
HOL-DEM  FENCER  CO. 

419  North  Hanover  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
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Fertilizing  Vegetable  Crops 

TOMATOES:  Management  of  the  soil  lbs.  after  cutting  season  gave  best  uti- 


and  production  practices  can  mean 
profit  or  loss  to  a  grower  of  process¬ 
ing  tomatoes,  writes  John  W.  Carn- 
cross,  Rutgers  University  Economist. 
He  states  that  there  is  a  wide  range 
among  growers  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  ton  of  tomatoes.  The  high  profit 
farms  are  those  with  yields  of  10  tons 
or  better  of  tomatoes  per  acre,  this 
being  approximately  50  per  cent  above 
the  New  Jersey  State  average  yield. 

Side  dressing  tomato  plants  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  increases  profit.  Growers  getting 
highest  yields  are  applying  more  than 
half  of  their  fertilizer  in  the  form  of 
two  side  dressings.  The  total  application 
of  fertilizer  per  farm  for  the  State  av¬ 
erages  1,665  lbs.  per  acre.  The  princi¬ 
pal  fertilizer  used  is  a  5-10-10  analysis. 

Large  quantities  of  fertilizers  will 
not  always  insure  high  yields.  Other 
factors  limiting  yields  are  improper 
placement  and  use  of  fertilizer  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  tomato  variety,  the  use  of 
too  little  lime,  poor  drainage,  and  poor 
physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Finding 
and  correcting  the  limiting  factors  in 
tomato  production  provides  a  challenge 
to  increasing  profits  for  this  crop. 

Results  at  Geneva 

Ten  tons  of  tomatoes,  according  to 
Professor  C.  B.  Sayre  of  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  require 
approximated  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  35 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  175  lbs.  of 
potash.  One  of  the  best  treatments  for 
tomatoes  is  to  plow  under  a  clover  or 
alfalfa  sod.  This  improves  soil  struc¬ 
ture  and  supplies  nitrogen  to  the  crop 
slowly  at  first  and  then  at  increasing 
rates. 

Legumes  add  nitrogen  only,  says 
Professor  Sayre,  and  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  liberal  amounts  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash.  He  recommends 
from  700  to  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a 
6-12-6  or  5-10-10  fertilizer  applied 
broadcast  and  plowed  under  as  the  land 
is  being  fitted.  This  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  300  lbs.  of  the  same  ferti¬ 
lizer  applied  in  bands  close  to  the  row 
at  planting  time.  And  finally,  additional 
nitrogen  may  prove  profitable  when 
applied  as  a  side  dressing  at  the  last 
cultivation. 

ASPARAGUS:  In  a  progress  report  by 
E.  P.  Brasher  of  the  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  on  experimental  studies 
on  asparagus,  the  following  conclusions 
were  made : 

1.  One  ton  of  lime  in  furrow  was 
superior  to  same  amount  broadcast. 

2.  When  applied  in  the  spring,  800 
lbs.  of  a  5-10-10  fertilizer  produced 
yield  comparable  with  1,600  to  2,400 
lbs. 

3.  When  1,600  lbs.  of  5-10-10  were 
applied,  800  lbs.  in  the  soring  and  800 


lization. 

4.  Broadcasting  fertilizer  over  rows 
was  better  than  over  entire  area. 

5.  The  1:2:3  ratio  supplied  in  5-10-15 
was  most  productive  ratio  tested. 

6.  Chicken  manure  at  five  tons  per 
acre  rate  produced  greater  yield  than 
800,  1,600,  or  2,400  lbs.  of  5-10-10  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

7.  Side  dressing  in  August  with  200 
lbs.  muriate  of  potash  improved  yields 
even  with  1,600  lbs.  of  5-10-10  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

LIMA  BEANS:  Experiments  in  lima 
beans  comparing  fertilizers  low,  me¬ 
dium,  and  high  in  potash,  5-10-5,  5-10- 
10,  and  5-10-15  at  500  and  750  lbs.  per 
acre  rates  in  Delaware,  indicate  this 
crop  needs  abundant  potash.  The  re¬ 
spective  average  yields  for  a  three- 
year  period  for  above  grades  were 
1,407,  1,437,  and  1,611  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
results  suggest  use  of  500  to  not  more 
than  750  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  5-10-15 
fertilizer. 

Two  methods  of  application  found 
most  satisfactory  were: 

1.  500  lbs.  per  acre  of  5-10-15  drilled 
before  or  after  plowing,  plus  250  lbs. 
of  same  applied  in  bands  at  planting 

.  time ;  or 

2.  500  lbs.  of  above  fertilizer  in  bands 
plus  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
side  dressing  just  before  fall  bloom. 
CABBAGE:  M.  T.  Vittum,  Vegetable 
Specialist  at  Geneva,  New  York,  re¬ 
ports  average  yields  of  eight  cabbage 
varieties  grown  at  Barker,  New  York, 
in  1948  were  8.6,  10.8,  12.5,  and  14.1 
tons  per  acre  respectively  for  fertilizer 
applications  of  none,  500,  1,000,  and 
2,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  5-10-10  fertilizer. 

The  average  head  from  each  of  these 
four  treatments  weighed  2.17,  2.44, 
2.66,  and  2.77  lbs.  respectively;  while 
the  number  of  marketable  heads  ob¬ 
tained  per  acre  was  7,960,  8,830,  9,500 
and  10,150  respectively. 

Thus,  he  points  out,  the  increased 
yield  at  the  higher  fertility  levels  was 
due  not  only  to  larger  heads  but  also 
to  a  greater  number  of  marketable 
heads  per  acre. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES:  Results  of  a 
two-year  test  at  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  New  York,  comparing 
application  of  none,  300,  600,  and  900 
lbs.  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  per  acre  for 
cannery  peas,  averaged  respectively 
2,860,  3,260,  3,450,  and  3,470  lbs.  of 
shelled  peas  per  acre. 

Three  years’  results  from  none,  600, 
1,200,  and  1,800  lbs.  of  5-10-10  per  acre 
averaged  10,  11.2,  13.1,  and  13.9  tons 
of  beets  per  acre;  and  19,  21.5,  23.2, 
and  24.8  tons  of  cabbage  per  acre; 
while  four  years’  results  from  none, 
750,  1,500,  and  2,250  lbs.  of  4-12-8  per 
acre  averaged  4.91,  7.02,  7.62,  and  7.71 
tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre. 

So  far,  differences  due  to  source  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash  have 
not  been  significant  for  these  four 
canning  crops. 

-  A. A.  - 

“More  House  for  Your  Money”  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  housing  bulletins 
issued  recently  by  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  The  bulletin  describes  25 
points  to  consider  in  building  a  home. 
The  first  bulletin  in  this  series  is 
titled  “Planning  Your  House  to  Fit 
Your  Needs.”  Both  bulletins  may  be 
had  free  of  charge  to  Connecticut  read¬ 
ers  by  writing  to  the  Agricultural  Mail¬ 
ing  Room,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Conn.  The  bulletin  numbers  are 
433  and  438. 


Use  DU  PONT  MARLATE 

METHOXYCHLOR  INSECTICIDE 


Kills  most  of  the  major  insect  pests  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  forage  crops! 

Safe  on  sensitive  plants.  Won’t  burn  or  stunt  sensitive 
peaches,  cucurbits,  tomatoes,  or  tender  young  foliage, 
when  used  as  directed. 


No  residue  problems.  Has  extremely  low  toxicity  to 
humans  and  other  warm-blooded  animals,  can  be  used  up 
to  a  week  before  crop  harvest. 

“MARLATE”  CONTROLS  THESE  INSECTS: 


ON  FRUIT 

Plum  curculio 
Orange  tortrix 
Codling  moth 
Leafhoppers 
Cherry  fruit  fly  and 
fruit  worm 
Mineola  moth 
San  Jose  scale  crawlers 
Apple  maggot 
Oriental  fruit  moth 
Raspberry  fruit  worm 
Grape-berry  moth 
Spittle  bug 


ON  VEGETABLES 

Leafhoppers 
Cucumber  beetles 
Alfalfa  semi-looper 
Flea  beetles 
Tomato  horn  worm 
Cabbage  worms 
Onion  thrips 
Asparagus  beetle 
Lygus  bug  nymphs 
Suck  fly 
Fall  army  worm 


ON  FIELD  CROPS 

Leafhoppers 
Alfalfa  weevil 
Lygus  bug  nymphs 
Alfalfa  looper  and 
caterpillar 
Pea  weevil 
Fall  army  worm 
Flea  beetles 
Spittle  bug 
Bean  leaf  beetle 


Use  “Marlate”  as  dust  or  spray.  Comes  as  50  %  tech - 
meal  methoxychlor  wettable  powder,  also  as  24% 
emulsifiable  oil  formulation.  For  most  effective  cover¬ 
age,  add  Du  Pont  Spreader- Sticker  to  sprays. 

•  •  • 

See  your  dealer  for  " Marlate ”  and  other  Du  Pont 
pest-control  products.  Also  ask  him  for  free  booklets , 
or  write  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  or  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y, 


DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE: 

Fungicides:  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and  Dry),  FERMATE,*ZER- 
LATE,*  Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SUIFORON*  and 
SULFORON*-X  Wettable  Sulfurs  .  .  .  Insecticides:  DEE- 
NATE*  DDT,  MARLATE*Methoxychlor,  LEXONE*  Benzene 
Hexachloride,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  EPN  300  insecti¬ 
cide,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Lead  Arsenate  .  .  .  Weed  and 
Brush  Killers:  AMMATE,*  2,4-D,  TCA  and  2,4,5-T  .  . 
Also:  Du  Pont  Cotton  Dusts,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker, 
PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  and  many  others. 

*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

On  ail  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  applica¬ 
tion.  Where  warning  or  caution  statements  on  use  of  the 
product  are  given,  read  them  carefully. 


SEG.U.S.PAT.OFf- 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVIN© 

. . .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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Gasoline  regularly.  That’s  because  Sinclair  Gasoline  con¬ 
tains  RD-119,®  the  amazing  chemical  developed  by  Sin-, 
clair  Research.  This  exclusive  rust  inhibitor  coats  the 
inside  of  the  entire  fuel  system  with  a  thin  protective  film 
which  stops  the  formation  of  damaging  rust  and  corrosion 
—  protects  fuel  lines,  fuel  pump  and  carburetor. 

Cut  repair  costs,  increase  the  life  of  your  tractor,  truck 
and  car.  Get  full  power . . .  plus  anti-rust  protection  ...  at 
no  extra  cost.  Phone  or  write  your  Sinclair  Representative 
today.  For  premium  performance,  ask  for  Sinclair  Ethyl. 


Fewer  Flies... More  Milk! 

Keep  your  cattle  free 
of  biting  insects  . . .  and 
step  up  milk  production, 
increase  beef  poundage. 

Use  Sinclair  Stock  Spray.  It 
.contains  PYRENONE®-  kills 
stable  flies,  horse  flies,  horn  flies, 
mosquitoes  —  repels  most  flying 
insects.  Highest  rating  ‘‘Grade  AA”  for 
Kill,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  Order  now  for  future 
delivery.  Phone  or  write  your  Sinclair  Representative. 


SAFE  —  CONTAINS  NO  DDT 


Woodchucks  cause  deaths,  injuries  and  a  huge  amount  of  machinery  damage.  This 
fatal  accident  was  caused  by  a  tractor  wheel  dropping  into  a  woodchuck  den  while 
working  on  a  sid eh i II.  The  machine  turned  over,  rolled  down  the  hill  and  killed  the 
operator. 

With  Fewer  Woodchucks 

You  Can  Keep  More  Cows 

By  DICK  DREW 


O  YOUR  cost  figures  include  an 
item  for  feeding  woodchucks? 
No?  Then  you’d  better  check  on 
it.  These  woodchucks  —  whistle 
pigs,  groundhogs,  or  whatever  you  may 
call  them  —  prefer  good  alfalfa  to  al¬ 
most  any  crop  and  each  one  will  eat 
a  half  ton  a  year  and  destroy  as  much 
more!  Just  think  what  that  means  if  you 
have  200  of  them  on  your  farm  this 
summer! 

One  of  the  best  farmers  in  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey,  Amos  Dixon,  was 
amazed  by  the 
facts  we  compiled 
following  a  war 


on  his  wood¬ 
chucks  last  sum¬ 
mer.  He  phoned 
and  invited  me  to 
bring  my  rifle 
and  kill  off  some 
woodchucks.  I 
was  skeptical 
when  he  said, 

“There  are  hun¬ 
dreds;  they  are 
ruining  my  jrops. 

Every  field  had 
four  or  more  dens 
in  the  field  itself, 
with  a  half  dozen 
or  more  along  the 
fences.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a 
woodchuck  hunt¬ 
er’s  paradise,  and 
Dixon’s  invitation 
t  o  shoot  them 
was  promptly  ac¬ 
cepted. 

His  farm  i  s 
posted  against 
trespassing,  so  it 
was  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  keep  a  fair¬ 
ly  accurate  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  number  of  woodchucks  kill¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Dixon,  his  farm  superintendent, 
the  latter’s  thirteen-year-old  boy,  the 
farm  dog  and  I  made  war  on  the  wood¬ 
chucks.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  225 
were  positively  known  to  have  been 
killed.  We  know  others  were  killed  but 
managed  to  get  into  their  dens  without 
leaving  traces  of  being  hard  hit.  A  few 

more  were  shot  by  passing  hunters 

from  the  roadsides. 

At  least  150  of  those  killed  were  fe¬ 
males.  Had  they  lived  another  year,  new 
litters  would  have  added  750  wood¬ 
chucks  on  a  farm  where  there  were  al¬ 
ready  too  many! 

In  spite  of  this  large  killing,  there 
were  still  too  many  of  the  varmints 
left  last  fall.  In  one  small  field,  which 


ANTI-WOODCHUCK 

WEAPONS 

AS  DICK  DREW  says  in  this  story, 
it  isn't  often  that  a  farmer  has 
time  to  hunt  woodchucks  with  a 
rifle.  But  readers  have  suggested 
many  other  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
the  pests.  Here  are  a  few: 

Cyanogas  bombs  have  been  used 
very  successfully. 

Gasoline-soaked  burlap  bags 
have  been  used  two  ways.  1.  Stuff 
the  soaked  rags  down  the  holes 
and  fill  in  the  entrances.  2.  Stuff 
the  rags  down  the  hole,  drop  a 
match  in.  Don't  stand  in  front  of  the 
hole  when  you  do  this!  Those  who 
have  tried  this  gasoline  method  say 
that  the  fumes  will  get  the  'chucks 
either  way- 

Mix  10  parts  salt,  1  part  pow¬ 
dered  lead  arsenate  and  put  a 
tablespoon  or  two  'way  down  the 
hole  where  pets  can't  get  at  it. 

Others  have  used  a  half-pound 
stick  of  dynamite  per  hole,  but 
don't  try  this  unless  you  know  your 
dynamiting! 

Whatever  method  you  use,  use  it 
early.  And  repeat  the  process  be¬ 
fore  they  have  young  in  early 
summer. 


had  been  cleaned  out  three  times,  with 
a  total  of  more  than  25  killed,  every 
den  was  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  They  had  moved  in  from  other 
farms  where  the  food  was  not  so  good. 
One  of  the  things  an  observant  wood¬ 
chuck  hunter  soon  learns  is  that  the 
best  hunting  is  on  the  farms  that  grow 
the  best  crops. 

After  the  season  was  over,  Mr.  Dix¬ 
on  and  I  spent  a  morning  estimating 
what  the  cost  to  him  would  have  been 
had  no  woodchucks  been  killed  on  his 

farm  last  year. 

National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine 
states  that  a 
woodchuck  will 
eat  a  half  ton 
of  alfalfa  a  year. 
At  this  rate,  200 
would  eat  100 
tons!  This  is  in 
addition  to  what 
they  destroy.  For 
instance,  in  the 
spring  when  al¬ 
falfa  is  just  start¬ 
ing,  and  wood¬ 
chucks  are  hun¬ 
griest,  they  clip 
off  the  tops,  ruin¬ 
ing  much  of  the 
first  crop. 

With  this  infor¬ 
mation,  we  car¬ 
ried  our  study  of 
costs  a  little  fur¬ 
ther.  Mr.  Dixon 
harvests  about 
130  tons  of  alfal¬ 
fa  hay  each  sea¬ 
son,  and  kpeps  50 
to  5  5  milking 
cows  and  30 
head  of  young 
stock.  We 
reached  the  conclusion  that  alfalfa  for 
the  woodchucks  had  cost  him  as  much 
as  for  his  dairy. 

While  this  is  bad  enough,  wood¬ 
chucks  frequently  cost  the  farmer 
much  more.  They  will  destroy  a  garden 
in  a  single  day.  Too  often  the  farmer 
has  to  shoot  a  valuable  cow  or  horse 
that  has  stepped  into  a  woodchuck  den 
and  broken  a  leg.  Another  loss  is  in 
damage  to  farm  machinery,  costly  re¬ 
pairs,  and  delays  in  harvesting  crops. 

There  are  two  other  items  on  which 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  loss: 
aches  and  pains  caused  to  farmers  by 
the  jolts  they  receive  when  operating 
tractors;  and,  sometimes,  the  loss  of 
life  due  directly  to  woodchucks. 

During  the  past  five  years,  three 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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STAVE -TIGHT 
ACID  RESISTAN 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Unadilla  Wood  Stave  Silos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  "Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step” 
door  front  system.  Doors  are  — 
air-tight,  perfect  fitting  —  and 
save  work,  too,  because  they  al¬ 
ways  open  at  silage  level,  never 
bind.  Send  for  new  Catalog  and 
Facts  on  new,  yYear  Time  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-46,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Esthe  H  Young,  Detroit,  Me. 


£ave  Safely 

BY  MAIL 


_  rEqUIR*0_ 

We  Pay  Postage^ 

Both  Ways 

This  Savings  Bank  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention,  with 
continued  satisfactory  J 
earnings,  to  declare  a 
dividend  of  2/2%  per  annum  for  period 
ending  June  30,  1952,  on  all  monies  on 
deposit  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1952.  Divi¬ 
dends  paid  from  first  of  each  month. 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
100  State  St.  Albany  1,  N.Y. 

—  i - ^ber^Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $. 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  maM 
passbook  to  address  below. 


Name. 


Address . 


Town . 


.State. 
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TEAT 

TROUBLE? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 


FLEX-0 


MEDICATED 

TEAT 

DILATORS 

_ (cloth  covered . ,  .wire-free 

for  SORE,  SCAB  and  INJURED  TEATS 

Packed  in  soothing,  healing  Antiseptic 
Salve,  FLEX-O  Dilators  act  three  ways 
'•  Carry  medication  info  teat  canal  .  .  .  kill 

infection. 

2-  Absorb  irritating  secretions,  relieve,  and  pro- 
mote  fast  healing. 

u-  Keep  teat  canal  normally  open  encouraging 
regular  milk  flow. 

in  2  sizes 

REGULAR  for  small  or  average  teats 
LARGE  for  long  or  large  teats 

48  Dilators _ only  $1. 

24  Dilators _ only  .65 


At  your  dealer,  or  order  postpaid 


“AIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 


Montclair  i6,  new  jersey’ 

Request  FREE  folder  on  complete  ELEX-0  Hne" 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
S|ngle  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


With  Fewer  Woodchucks 

You  Can  Keep 
More  Cows 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Sussex  County  farmers  have  been 
killed  when  the  wheels  of  their  tractors 
dropped  into  woodchuck  dens,  turning 
over  the  machines  and  crushing  the  op¬ 
erators.  No  amount  of  money  will  re¬ 
place  this  loss  of  life. 

The  woodchuck  problem  has  become 
a  very  serious  one  in  the  New  England 
States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Their  total  probably  runs  into  millions. 
Sussex  County  has  about  80,000  acres 
of  crop  land.  At  two  woodchucks  to  the 
acre,  it  would  mean  a  total  of  160,000. 
Two  to  the  acre  is  conservative — many 
farms  have  five  or  six  dens  to  the  acre. 

How  to  cope  with  the  problem  is 
something  which  has  not  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  solved.  When  woodchuck  hunting 
is  best,  the  farmer  is  too  busy  to  do 
much  himself,  and  he  cannot  afford  to 
let  every  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  shoot  on 
his  farm  because  of  danger  to  his 
cattle  and  to  men  working  in  the  fields. 
Careless  hunters  who  have  shot  farm 
animals  and  sent  bullets  whining  too 
close  to  farmers’  heads  have  made  our 
farmers  careful  about  extending  invi¬ 
tations  to  hunters  to  help  on  the  wood¬ 
chuck  problem. 

One  farmer,  with  whom  I  am  not 
acquainted,  paid  a  man  ten  cents  per 
woodchuck  for  all  he  killed  on  the 
farm.  That  man  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
shooting,  got  paid  for  it  and  had  a  lot 
of  fun  besides. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  and  that 
of  several  of  my  hunter  friends,  that 
farmers  welcome  hunters  who  ask  per¬ 
mission,  who  ask  where  the  cattle  are 
pastured  and  men  working,  and  then 
use  common  sense  in  hunting. 

The  best  time  to  hunt  ’chucks  is  from 
the  time  they  emerge  from  their  dens 
after  hibernation  until  the  first  of  June 


Follow  the  arrows  on  the  above  picture 
and  you'll  see  that  in  this  one  corner  of  a 
New  Jersey  farm  field  are  five  woodchuck 
dens. 

(if  the  law  permits)  because  every 
female  killed  during  this  period  is 
equivalent  to  at  least  six  woodchucks 
if  she  had  lived  to  the  first  of  July. 
Hunting  and  gassing  them  during  this 
period  produces  the  most  satisfactory 
results  from  the  farmer’s  point  of  view. 

Early  last  year  a  farmer  said,  “I 
won’t  have  any  trouble  with  wood¬ 
chucks.  You  fellows  killed  all  of  them 
last  year.  Not  a  den  is  occupied.”  About 
two  months  later  he  was  calling  for 
help.  There  had  been  a  migration  and 
he  had  more  woodchucks  on  his  farm 
than  ever. 

Woodchucks  will  travel  a  long  way 
to  settle  down  on  a  farm  that  has  a 
good  alfalfa  or  vegetable  crop.  The  bet¬ 
ter  farmer  you  are,  the  more  likely  you 
are  to  have  too  many  woodchucks. 

If  you  don’t  have  time  to  hunt  them 
yourself,  my  suggestion  is  to  enlist  the 
services  of  careful  woodchuck  hunters 
to  help  you.  They  will  gladly  do  it  for 
the  fun.  Remember  200  woodchucks 
will  eat  and  destroy  enough  alfalfa  to 
keep  a  good-sized  dairy.  They  are  too 
expensive  to  have  on  your  farm. 


FASTER,  EASIER,  SETTER  PLANTING 


A  completely  modernized  implement,  with  unusual  flexibility  of  adjustment  to  meet 
modern  practices  of  seed  and  fertilizer  placement  required  under  varying  conditions. 

FEATURES:  "Stripway”  plow  to  accurately  place  seed  and  fertilizer  separately  for 
high  yields.  Plants  corn  and  other  seed.  Divided  seed  box  for  alternate  planting  of  corn 
and  beans.  Seed  plates  easily  changed.  Zerke  positive-lubrication  fittings. 

Several  models  are  available  for  attachment  to  all  types  of  tractors  and  for  horse- 
drawn  operation.  Models  1  and  2,  trailer-type  two-row  planters  are  for  hydraulic  or 
manual  lift  operation  from  seat  of  tractor.  Models  3  and  4  are  one  and  two-row  horse- 
drawn.  Model  5  is  for  direct  attachment  to  lift  type  tractors  for  hydraulic  lift  of  complete 
planter  controlled  from  seat  of  tractor. 

Full  information  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

the  SARGEMT-ROUMDY  corporation 

RANDOLPH,  VERMONT 


Co-op  Credit  says  — 


.  .  .  when  it's  part  of  a 
sound  plan  for  improving 
our  farm  profits— a  plan 
or  keeping  buildings  and 
equipment  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  land  and  stock  in 
good  condition.  Finance 
your  farm  for  bigger 
profits  through  safe,  low- 
cost  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  loans. 


Long  Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


Short  Term  Low  Cost  Operating  Loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


See  your  local  associations  or  write:  Dept.  A-25 
310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


RATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodelling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patron¬ 
ize  American  Agriculturist  advertis¬ 
ers  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 
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WINDGALL? 


Here's  how  to  get  vour  horse 
back  to  work  fast" 

soys  Gustave  Troutman 
of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

"In  40  years  of  farm¬ 
ing,  I've  always  used 
Absorbine  for  my  horses. 

I've  found  it  quickly  re¬ 
lieves  strains  and  sore¬ 
ness  from  windgall." 

There's  nothing  like 
Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder,  similar  conges¬ 
tive  troubles.  Not  a  "cure-all,"  but  a  time- 
proved  help  .  .  .  used  by  many  veterinarians.  A 
stand-by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


LEACH 

PIT  and  PITLESS 

BARN  CltAHiR* 


Before  buying  your  new  barn  cleaner, 
be  sure  to  investigate  the  LEACH, 
both  Pit  and  Pitless  types  because 
here  are  combined  all  the  best  fea¬ 
tures,  proven  over  the  years,  of  barn 
cleaner  design  and  construction. 


SILO  UNLOADER 


For  Grass  or 
Corn  Silage 

A  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  your  silage 
feeding  problem  as 
to  time  saved, 
labor  saved,  safety, 
and  increased  milk 
production.  Backed 
by  seven  years  of 
proven  service. 


Frozen  or  Unfrozen 


Moil  Coupon 


LEACH  CO.,  410  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 

□  Silo  Unloader  Q  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Literature 


Name 

Route 

Post  Office 
State  . 


Box  No. 


See  your 

dealer 

today 


If 


Ho  wo/?*-  I 


ROTO  SALT 


Write  for 
'V  FREE 
O  literature 


Compressed 
10  lb.  Blocks 
with 

TRACE  MINERALS 

Rntn  Salt  Co 


Better  Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 


Also  in 
PLAIN .  . . 
IODIZED  nr 

_  SULPHURIZED 

Rnv  a  Union  Sonne's.  N.Y. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12.  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


(214)  IS 

Wbatone  Vacation  Ihp  offers 
you  all  tiiese  IMssfem  thrills? 


T|  Exploring  mountain  trails  afoot 
•  or  on  horseback. 


2  Ocean  cruising,  sailing,  fishing 
or  swimming. 


3  Camera-hunting  in  America’s 
largest  game  preserve. 


ipip 


5  Sightseeing  amid  amazing  natu-  jr  A  comfortable  trip  aboard  a 
ral  wonders.  O  modern  streamliner. 


ANSWER:  It’s  a  wonderful  western  trip  via  NP’s  streamlined  North 
Coast  Limited.  You  can  visit  magnificent  mountain  parks  in  the  North¬ 
west,  enjoy  the  ocean  at  Pacific  ports — and  stop  over  en  route  to  or  from 
the  Coast  at  world-famous  Yellowstone  Park!  Mail  coupon  below  for 
complete  information. 


SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

(Yellowstone)  plus  fares  and  facts  about  the 
streamlined  North  Coast  Limited. 

Mr.  V.  L.  BeDELL 

Room  534,  International  Building 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


L 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

erf 


J 
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Only  8  of  901  Readers  Want  Truman 
Back  in  White  House 


T 


HREE  very  definite  conclusions 
may  be  reached  from  a  study 
of  our  presidential  poll: 

1— Our  readers  are  taking  a 
greater  interest  than  ever  in  our  gov¬ 
ernment. 


2 —  Our  readers  do  not  want  Truman 
in  the  White  House. 

3 —  Our  readers  favor  Senator  Robert 
Taft  for  the  presidential  nomination  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  readers  have 
shown  more  interest  in  our  poll  than 
at  any  time  since  it  started.  Since  the 
last  tally,  365  straw  votes  have  been 
sent  in — bringing  the  total  to  901  for 
this  sixth  report. 

People  are  having  their  say.  In  the 
Minnesota  primary  election,  nearly 
150,000  people  ignored  the  names  print¬ 
ed  on  the  ballots  and  wrote  in  their 
own  favorites—  nearly  100,000  of  these 
naming  General  Eisenhower  and  more 
than  20,000  writing  in  the  name  of 
Senator  Taft.  Here  in  our  Northeast 
poll  of  rural  voters,  Taft  is  an  out¬ 
standing  favorite.  Of  the  recent  365 
votes  received,  268  of  them  were  for 
the  Ohioan.  Of  the  901  votes  cast  since 
the  poll  started,  Taft  has  589 — more 
than  65  % ! 

By  states,  Taft  is  favored  in  our  poll 
as  follows:  In  New  York,  from  where 
the  bulk  of  ballots  was  received,  65%; 
Pennsylvania  gives  him  69%;  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  66%;  Vermont,  65%;  New  Hamp¬ 


shire,  56%;  Maine,  52%;  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  56%. 

We  have  a  small  vote  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  readers  and  they  give  Eisenhower 
first  place  with  52%  of  their  votes, 
This  is  the  only  Northeast  state  that 
shows  Eisenhower  ahead  in  our  poll. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  this  poll, 
being  limited  to  our  Northeast  sub¬ 
scribers,  does  not  reflect  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  all  voters  in  the  area.  But  it 
does  show  that  farmers  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  thinking  about  our  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It’s  your  government..  It’s  your  tax 
money  being  spent.  They  are  your  boys 
in  uniform.  Have  something  to  say 
about  the  kind  of  man  you  want  to  lead 
us  for  the  next  four  crucial  years.  If 
you  have  not  voted  in  the  A. A.  Poll, 
drop  us  a  card  naming  the  man  you 
want  for  President! 


A. A.  Straw  Vote  as  of  Mar.  21: 


Number  of 

Percent 

Votes 

of  Total 

Taft  . 

.  589 

65.37% 

MacArthur 

.  164 

18.21 

Eisenhower 

. .  117 

12.99 

Warren  .... 

.  8 

.89 

Truman  .... 

.  8 

.89 

Stassen  . 

.  2 

.22 

Kefauver  .. 

.  2 

.22 

All  others 

.  13 

1.21 

' 

901 

100.00% 

(All  others 

includes  those 

who  have 

received  just 

one  vote.) 

Tittup  *5 tottey  StCvia 
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RDINARILY,  honey'  bees  are 
not  vicious  and  sting  only  for 
self  protection  or  to  protect 
their  storps  or  brood.  The  regu¬ 
lar  field  workers,  who  gather  nectar 
and  pollen  from  the  flowers,  seem  quite 
harmless  and  may  be  captured  and  held 
with  bare  hands  from  the  blossoms 
without  stinging  unless  they  are 
pinched  in  the  process. 

Nor  are  the  workers  in  the  hives  less 
gentle  during  the  honey  season,  unless 
recruited  by  the  guard  bees  to  help  in 
protection  against  intruders.  When  a 
bee  is  injured  or  smashed,  the  result¬ 
ing  odor  is  detected  by  the  others  and 
often  becomes  a  signal  for  a  general 
attack. 

When  approaching  a  colony  of  bees 
during  the  active  season,  a  person  is 
very  apt  to  be  challenged  by  one  or 
more  of  the  sentinels  or  patrol  bees 
whose  duties  are  to  investigate  and 
challenge  intruders  who  venture  too 
close  to  the  hive.  A  patrol  will  first 
circle  around  several  times  making 
warning  buzzing  sounds  which  become 
more  and  more  insistent  and  higher 
pitched  unless  the  warning  is  heeded 
without  delay. 

Caution 


At  this  stage,  the  intruder  has  the 
choice  of  freezing  in  his  tracks  or 
slowly  retreating  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
being  stung.  But,  if  the  warning  is  not 
heeded  or  if  one  attempts  to  put  up  a 
fight  by  striking  out  at  the  bee,  other 
patrols  are  apt  to  appear  suddenly,  ap¬ 
parently  from  nowhere,  more  and  more 
of  them,  until  there  are  swarms  of 
them  around  and  around  and  getting 
closer  and  closer.  Then  the  dive  bomb¬ 
ing  starts,  each  bee  seeking  out  an  ex¬ 
posed  spot  into  which  to  sink  her  poi¬ 
sonous  little  dart.  If  attacked  by  a 
horde  of  bees,  a  person  is  fortunate, 
indeed,  if  there  happens  to  be  clumps  of 
dense  bushes  close  at  hand.  By  diving 
through  one  clump  after  another,  it  is 
possible  to  brush  off  and  leave  most  of 
the  bees  behind. 

Other  sentinels  or  guards  are  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  hive  entrance  whose 


principal  duties  are  to  prevent  robber 
bees  from  entering  the  hive  and  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  honey.  These  home  guards 
can  be  quite  as  dangerous  to  intruders 
as  the  patrol  bees  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  Therefore,  anyone  approaching 
the  front  of  a  hive  or  attempting  to  in¬ 
spect  the  interior,  would  do  well  to 
wear  a  bee  hat  and  gloves,  especially 
on  cool  or  cloudy  days  when  the  field 
bees  are  not  out  gathering  nectar.  Bees 
whose  honey  sacs  are  filled  with  nec¬ 
tar  or  honey  very  rarely  sting  unless 
pinched. 

Treatment 

A  few  individuals  are  practically 
immune  to  bee  poison  and  suffer  no 
bad  results  from  being  stung;  while 
others  may  suffer  for  days  or  even 
weeks  if  stung  several  times.  Even  one 
sting  will  affect  some  for  days.  As  a 
honey  bee’s  stinger  has  numerous  small 
barbs  which  prevents  the  bee  from 
withdrawing  it,  once  inserted,  the  bee 
leaves  the  stinger  and  its  attached 
poison  sac  in  the  flesh  of  its  victim  and 
flies  away  to  die. 

In  removing  the  stinger,  one  should 
be  careful  not  to  squeeze  this  poison 
sac.  Gentle  scraping  over  the  stinger 
with  a  pocket  knife  blade  will  usually 
remove  it  without  trouble.  A  mud  or 
soda  poultice  will  often  help  to  alleviate 
the  pain  and  prevent  excessive  swell¬ 
ing  if  applied  without  delay.  Those  who 
are  especially  allergic  to  bee  poison  and 
experience  much  suffering  are  advised 
to  see  a  physician  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  above  all  things  do  not  get  panicky 
as  it  increases  the  circulation  and 
spreads  the  poison.— H.  W.  Wightman 

—  A. A.  — 

Recently,  Business  News  Features 
took  from  the  Congressional  Record 
and  printed  a  statement  that  a  Tennes¬ 
see  squirrel  hunter  was  drawing  $214 
monthly  under  the  program  of  relief 
for  the  blind.  The  Chattanooga  Times 
reports  that  the  relief  recipient  does 
not  see  well  enough  to  hunt,  and  that 
most  of  the  monthly  sum  is  for  his  de¬ 
pendent  children. 
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Tomato  Price  Bargaining  Worked 
— Sweet  Corn  Next  on  List 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


lUCCESS  of  the. New  York  Can¬ 
ning  Crops  Growers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  in  bargaining  for  tomatoes 
last  year  has  resulted  in  strong 
demand  that  bargaining  be  extended 


to  sweet  corn  this  year. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  year  ago 
membership  contracts  with  growers  be¬ 
came  effective  when  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  acreage  was  in¬ 
cluded.  Results  of  the  deal  last  year 
appear  to  have  been  generally  satis¬ 
factory  to  growers  and  there  has  been 
agitation  that  other  crops  be  included. 
As  it  stands  now,  sweet  corn  will  come 
under  negotiated  contracts  with  process 
sors,  as  well  as  tomatoes,  but  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  limit  its  services  on  peas 
to  providing  information. 

The  reaction  of  growers  to  the  work 
of  the  cooperatives  last  year  has  been 
widespread  and  favorable.  Apple  grow¬ 
ers  have  complained  that  they  were 
forced  to  sell  to  processors  early  in 
the  season  at  ruinous  prices.  Proces¬ 
sors,  on  their  part,  said  they  could  not 
pay  more  because  of  the  low  prices  in 
the  Virginia  area.  Some  apple  growers 
have  used  the  tomato  contracts  to  in¬ 
dicate  what  they  think  might  be  done 
for  apples. 


Soil  Savors  Meet 

Howard  S.  Upham  of  Lebanon  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts, 
and  Binghamton  was  chosen  for  next 
year’s  annual  meeting.  The  meeting  in 
Rochester  brought  about  125  members, 
federal  and  state  conservation  workers. 
Secretary  Harold  Craig  of  Clinton  re¬ 
ported  that  38  counties  in  the  state 
now  have  soil  conservation  districts. 
No  federal  or  state  funds  are  received 
by  districts.  In  the  main,  he  said,  dis¬ 
tricts  obtain  their  revenue  from  a  dis¬ 
count  of  five  per  cent  on  contract  work 
done  for  farmers. 

The  districts  do  have  the  benefit  of 
technical  services  from  the  federal  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  work  in  close 
harmony  with  the  State  Extension 
Service  and  the  PMA  state  and  county 
committees. 

Clay  H.  Stackhouse  of  Wakeman, 
Ohio,  vice-president  of  the  national  as¬ 
sociation,  presented  the  state  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  gavel  for  the  high  score  it 
attained  last  year.  Leland  Jones  of 
Vestal,  vice-president,  heads  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  plan  for  the  Binghamton 
meeting. 


Louisville  Plan  Delayed 

High  hopes  of  Rochester  area  dairy¬ 
men  that  the  Louisville  Plan,  (or  even- 
production  plan)  could  be  put  into 
effect  this  year  were  dashed.  It  had 
been  expected  that  the  Legislature 
would  enact  permissive  legislation  in 
time  for  the  price  hearing  March  11.  At 
the  hearing  the  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency  stated  that  no  evidence  would 


be  offered  on  that  plan  at  this  time, 
pending  action  by  the  Legislature.  In¬ 
stead,  the  hearing  was  devoted  to  evi¬ 
dence  on  seasonal  price  adjustments. 

Producers  asked  continuance  of  the 
$6.20  Class  1  price  through  April,  $5.80 
for  May  and  June.  Dealers  urged  that 
the  Class  1  price  be  cut  to  $5.40  for  the 
three  months.  The  commissioner’s  de¬ 
termination  is  reported  as  $5.80  for 
April  and  $5.60  for  May  and  June. 

The  proposed  Louisville  Plan  called 
for  a  deduction  of  20  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  on  all  milk  April  through 
June  and  paybacks  to  producers  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  The  Class  1 
price  would  remain  the  same  through 
the  year.  Producers  now  say  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  have  to  ask  for  a  higher 
seasonal  price  this  Fall  and  that  the 
plan  could  not  be  put  into  effect  before 
April,  1953. 

*  *  * 

More  Potatoes? 

With  potato  prices  pushing  the  ceil¬ 
ings  and  storage  stocks  only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  last  year’s  March  1 
stocky,  it  looks  as  if  acreage  will  be  in¬ 
creased  this  year.  Growers  are  far 
from  happy  over  the  ceiling  regula¬ 
tions,  as  many  of  them  claim  that  in 
the  past  two  years  they  averaged  only 
about  two-thirds  of  parity.  They  resent 
that  after  getting  away  from  support 
prices  and  bringing  production  in  line 
with  demand  they  are  prevented  from 
recovering  their  losses. 

Hoys  Show  llio  Way 

When  the  Albion  Future  Farmers’ 
Chapter  won  the  first  prize  of  $100  off¬ 
ered  by  the  State  Canriers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  tomato-growing  contest  it  dis¬ 
closed  some  unusual  figures.  Five  boys 
participated,  growing  seven  acres.  The 
boys  averaged  $360  net  per  acre,  after 
all  expenses,  including  wages  for  the 
boys,  were  paid,  according  to  Stewart 
New,  Albion  “a g”  teacher. 

Luciano  Spalla  netted  $560  from  one 
acre. 

Perry  FFA  chapter  took  second 
place,  Williamson  third  and  Geneva 
fourth. 

Young  Farmers  to  Talk 

Young  adult  farmers  in  Wyoming 
County  are  going  to  have  their  say. 
Under  Farm  Bureau  auspices  they 
have  organized  the  Young  Farmers’ 
Discussion  Group,  with  Charles  Stamp 
of  Castile  as  chairman.  Roy  Newton 
of  Covington  and  Henry  Kelver  of 
Sheldon  will  serve  on  the  program 
committee  with  Stamp  to  plan  monthly 
meetings. 

State  Milk  Payments  Safe 

Recently  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
decided  in  a  Boston  market  case  that 
there  is  no  authority  in  federal  milk 
marketing  orders  for  payments  from 
the  marketwide  pool  to  cooperatives. 
Following  this  suit  was  brought  to  bar 
similar  payments  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  market.  As  a  result,  the 
administrator  is  holding  the  amount  of 
such  deductions  in  escrow. 

These  actions  do  not  affect  similar 
payments  in  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
markets,  which  operate  under  state 
orders.  After  the  Buffalo  order  began 
operation  in  1939  a  somewhat  similar 
suit  was  brought.  The  courts  found 
that  some  things  were  being  done 
which  were  not  specifically  provided 
for  in  the  order,  and  the  order  was 
suspended.  The  following  year  the  Leg¬ 
islature  amended  the  agriculture  and 
markets  law  to  specifically  permit  the 
so-called  “co-operative  payments”  and 
market  service  payments  from  pool 
funds  before  computing  the  uniform 
price. 
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Genuine  Pord  Parts  are 


Track  tested  in  deep  water 

Chances  are,  you’ll  never  speed  your 
Ford  through  water  this  deep.  But  the 
Genuine  Ford  Parts  designed  for  your 
car  undergo  hundreds  of  tests  like  this 


Desert  heat  and  dust .  .  .  miles  of  punishment 
on  bumpy,  rutted  roads  .  .  .  are  among  the 
trials  Ford  Parts  get  on  this  Arizona  Test 
Track.  All  parts  must  work  perfectly  to  earn 
the  Genuine  Ford  Parts  label! 


Made  right  to  fit  right  to  last  longer!  You  save 
time  and  money  when  you  specify  Genuine 
Ford  Parts,  because  they’re  designed  and 
“Track  Tested”  by  the  men  who  built  your 
car.  It  pays  to  keep  your  Ford  all  Ford! 


severe  drenching  in  test  track  “water 
holes”  time  after  time  ...  to  make  sure 
that  each  part  will  function  correctly 
even  under  extreme  conditions. 


A  year’s  wear  in  a  week.  Ford  brake  linings 
go  through  thousands  of  tough  tests.  Brakes 
are  tested  with  3,250  stops,  including  re¬ 
peated  high-speed  emergency  stops.  The  re¬ 
sult:  safety  and  savings  for  you. 


Available  wherever  you  see  this  sign— 
at  all  Ford  Dealers 
and  selected  independent  garages 


Are  You 

MOVING  ? 

If  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want 
the  address  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal  card  or 
by  letter  write  us  your  old 
and  your  new  address. 


American  Agriculturist 

Circulation  Department 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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WITH  MASSEY-HARRIS  SEED-SAVING  GRAIN  DRILLS 


T  Tf.rf/s  a  tested,  proved  drill  preferred  by  experi- 
enced  farmers.  It  is  a  drill  you  can  depend  on  for 
uniform  seeding  .  .  .  full  stands  .  .  .  bigger  yields  .  .  . 
less  seed  waste. 

Center  seed  delivery  deposits  all  seed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  where  moisture  germinates  them 
quickly.  Individual  coil  springs  on  each  disc  insure 
a  uniform  depth  of  seeding  even  on  rough  land.  That’s 
why  you  get  even  stands  with  a  Massey-Harris  Drill, 
using  less  seed. 

Double  feed  run  handles  coarse  or  fine  seeds  .  .  . 
16  settings  for  accurate  control  of  rate  of  seeding  .  .  . 
factory  tested  for  accuracy.  Drive  gears  run  in  bath  of 
oil,  last  for  years.  Large  seed-tight  hopper  .  .  .  you  can 
plant  more  acres  between  refills.  Dust-proof  disc  bear¬ 
ings  turn  easier,  last  longer.  Quick-acting  power  lift 
. .  .  hydraulic  attachments  available. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for  full  details. 
Complete  range  of  sizes  and  attachments  —  6,  7,  or 
8-inch  spacings  in  16,  18,  20,  22,  or  2 4  rows.  Fertilizer 
models  also  available.  For  free  catalogs,  send  coupon 
below. 


16  Settings  .  .  . 
accurately 
plants  coarse 
and  fine  seeds 
of  all  sizes.  Han¬ 
dles  seed  gently, 
prevents  cracking. 


Variable 
Speed  Drive 
runs  in  bath 
of  oil. 


Center  Seed 
Delivery 
deposits  all 
seed  at 

uniform  depth 
in  bottom  of 
furrow  next  to 
moisture. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept  D-85 


Please  send  me  the  booklets  I  have  checked. 

□  Buyer’s  Guide  showing  complete  line  of  Massey-Harris  equipment. 

□  Tuffy  Tractor  Book  —  for  children  6  to  8. 


Name 
Town  . 
County 
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POST  YOUR  FARM 

and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on 
your  side.  Our  signs  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather  and  meet  requirements  of  the 
Conservation  Law. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz.;  $6.00  oer  50:  $11.00  oer  100 
Price  WITH  Name  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.s  $8.00  oer  50:  $13.00  oer  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St..  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 
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DIRECT  TO  CUSTOMERS 

F  we  could  all  find  ways  of  getting 
ladies  to  think  more  kindly  of  apples, 
it  would  interest  quite  a  few  fruit 
growers. 

We  sell  around  three  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  apples  a  year  at  our 
own  stand  on  a  road  relatively  little 
traveled — State  Route  143,  5  miles  west 
of  the  Hudson  River.  About  our  only 
customers  are  people  who  deliberately 
drive  several  miles  for  fruit.  Even  this 
last  month,  Febniary,  we  sold  some¬ 
thing  like  $650  worth  in  retail  lots  of 
single  crates  or  pecks,  and  fruit  has 
not  been  reported  generally  in  much 
demand  this  past  month. 

We  do  not  store  McIntosh  because  of 
the  prejudice  our  customers  show.  We 
have  swung  clear  over  to  growing 
sorts  specifically  recommended  for 
elimination  in  commercial  orchards; 
Spitz,  King,  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Spy 
(over  half  our  production),  Golden  De¬ 
licious  and  Stayman. 

None  of  these  is  higher  quality  than 
McIntosh,  but  that  has  little  bearing 
on  the  fact  that  consumers  are  fed  up 
on  fruit  of  this  variety  which  has  been 
ruined  before  being  offered  for  sale. 

— E.  V.  Shear ,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 
—  a.  a.  — 

FARM  PRESCRIPTION! 

UREKA,”  now  we  have  it;  Agricul¬ 
ture -Department -directed  -  farmers, 
“Pep”  sessions,  paid  for  by  taxpayers  to 
encourage  farmers  to  produce  more,  so 
as  to  get  lower  prices  at  the  farm. 

The  prescription — a  mixture  of  tur¬ 
pentine;  Mexican  jumping  beans;  pre¬ 
colored  oleo,  with  a  sprinkling  of  price 
ceilings;  subsidies,  and  pressure  group 
demands  injected  every  morning  at 
four  o’clock  daylight  saving  time,  in¬ 
cluding  Sundays. 

Farmers  would  be  mentally  and 
physically  better  off  if.  they  took  two 
weeks’  vacation  every  year,  without 
pay  of  course.  This  nation  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  in  an  emergency  if  the 


basic  law  of  supply  and  demand  that 
built  it  is  permitted  to  operate  and  go^. 
ernment  keeps  to  “hell”  out  of  farmers' 
hair. — H.M.F.,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

NEW  YORK  GROWS  HOGS 

THOUGHT  you  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  an  honor  usually  held 
in  the  Midwest  has  finally  come  to 
New  York  State. 

The  Thompson  Trophy,  awarded  to 
the  three  heaviest  P.  R.  Tamworth  lit¬ 
ters  every  six  months,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  to  my  sow,  Breezewood  Mae,  No. 
96320,  for  her  litter  born  January  20, 
1951.  She  farrowed  11  pigs  and  raised 
10.  These  10  weighed  391.1  pounds  at 
56  days,  making  them  the  heaviest  lit¬ 
ter  in  the  United  States  for  that  period. 

I  find  the  Tamworth  hog — though 
practically  unknown  in  this  part  of  the 
country — is  a  wonderful  breed.  I  find 
that  others,  after  having  tried  them, 
agree  with  me,  so  hog  raisers  in  the 
Midwest  better  look  to  their  laurels. 

—  Ruth  L.  Putnam,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a.  — 

OXEN  WANTED 

HIS  summer,  Chautauqua  County 
will  be  150  years  old  and  a  sesqui- 
centennial  is  being  planned  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary.  Westfield,  the  oldest 
town  in  the  county,  will  be  host  to  the 
activities.  We  are  contacting  you  to  see 
if  you  might  be  able  to  help  us  find  a 
team  of  oxen  for  our  week’s  activities. 

We  will  be  very  grateful  for  any  in¬ 
formation  you  might  be  able  to  give  us. 
— Alfred  J.  Deakin,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
Editor’s  Note:  If  any  reader  can  help 
Mr.  Deakin  I  am  sure  he  would  be  very 
appreciative. 

—  A. A.  — 

Could  you  tell  me  how  I  could  get 
rid  of  squirrels  in  our  attic — also  rats? 
They  are  terrible  pests. 

— J.G.A.,  Randolph,  Vt. 

Editor’s  Note  :  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  readers  who  have  met  this  problem 
successfully  and  to  pass  along  the  facts 
to  our  readers. 


Grandmother  and  grandchildren  —  and  that  isn't  ail!  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Scribner 
(seated),  who  is  83  years  old,  has  21  great-grandchildren  and  2  great-great- 
grandsons. 

The  eight  grandchildren  in  the  picture  are  children  of  Mr-  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Sanborn  of  Thetford  Center,  Vermont.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  Maud,  Chester, 
Marian,  Paul,  Ruthola,  Homer,  Maribelle,  and  Marshall. 

Back  in  19Q9,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanborn,  now  79  and  65,  came  as  a  bride  and 
groom  to  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  Sanborn  was  born.  All  of  the  family  have  been 
Grangers  and  most  have  been  officers,  including  four  who  have  served  as  Master- 
Families  like  this  add  to  the  strength  of  America. 
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milk  market  news 


THE  uniform  price  of  milk  for  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area  for 
February  is  $5.07.  In  January,  ’52  it 
was  $5.14.  In  February  1951,  $4.78. 

Prediction  is  for  less  than  usual  de¬ 
cline  in  spring  prices.  Production  per 
consumer  is  lowest  in  27  years. 

Administrator  Blanford  has  estimat¬ 
ed  that  the  uniform  March  price  for 
milk  going  to  the  Metropolitan  area  will 
be  $4.59.  The  actual  March  price  to 
dairymen  wall  be  announced  on  April  14. 

The  Class  I-A  price  for  March  is 
$5.60  rather  than  $5.56  as  was  origin¬ 
ally  announced.  This  increase  resulted 
because  of  a  change  in  the  level  of 
U.  S.  wholesale  prices,  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  determines  the  price. 

This  will  not  result  in  an  increase  to 
consumers.  The  price  formula  now  in 
effect  does  not  result  in  a  jump  by  a 
cent  or  half  a  cent  per  quart.  In  some 
cases  a  price  change  penalizes  a  deal¬ 
er;  sometimes  it  helps  him,  the  as¬ 
sumption  being  that  it  averages  out 
about  right. 

*  *  * 

Dairy  Imports 

T  IS  predicted  that  efforts  will  be 
made  in  the  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  repeal  Section  104  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act  under  which  im¬ 
ports  of  dairy  products  into  this  coun¬ 
try  are  regulated.  The  National  Milk 
Producers’  Federation,  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency, 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  other 
dairy  organizations  are  resisting. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Section  104 
does  not  prohibit  imports  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  merely  provides  that  imports 
may  be  regulated  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  that  imports  would 
bring  about  one  of  the  following  three 
conditions: 

1.  Impair  our  domestic  source  of 
supply. 

2.  Disrupt  the  storing  and  marketing 
system  during  the  season  of  flush  pro¬ 
duction. 

3.  Result  in  unnecessary  expendi¬ 
tures  under  the  price  support  program. 

Imports  of  butter  and  non-fat,  dry 
solids  were  stopped  under  this  law  but 
cheese  imports  are  allowed  u,p  to  the 
average  volume  of  the  years  1948  to 
1950. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  those 
trying  to  change  the  law  is  that  it  will 
cause  retaliation  by  other  countries. 
Milk  producers  point  out  that  of  the  10 
countries  that  have  protested,  8  are 
controlling  their  own  imports  for  simi¬ 
lar  purposes.  While  many  economists 
recognize  the  advantages  of  free  trade, 
why  head  toward  fewer  trade  restric¬ 
tions  when  other  countries  are  using 
similar  restrictions? 

i|j  Si  ifc 

Payments  to  Cooperatives 

T  IS  no  wonder  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
relative  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  payments  to  cooperatives  in  certain 
markets  including  Boston. 

Many  assumed  that  the  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  which  followed  an 


11  years  fight  in  court  would  automat¬ 
ically  result  in  the  suspension  of  simi¬ 
lar  payments  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  Payments  varying  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  to  four  cents  per 
cwt.  were  made  to  cooperatives  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  they  were  bargain¬ 
ing  or  operating  cooperatives  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  the  entire  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  Money  for  these  payments  was 
deducted  from  the  pool  before  the  uni¬ 
form  price  was  figured. 

Very  shortly  thereafter,  Secretary 
Brannan  announced  that  these  coopera¬ 
tive  payment  provisions  in  the  New 
York  area  would  not  be  stopped  on  the 
grounds  that  conditions  in  that  market 
were  different  than  they  were  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Then  we  learned  that  action  wrould 
be  taken  to  attempt  to  kill  these  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  New  York  order.  In  fact, 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  petition  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  producers,  issued  a  temporary 
restraining  order  preventing  the  pay¬ 
ments  and  set  March  19  as  the  date 
for  a  hearing  on  the' matter.  Later  this 
hearing  was  postponed  to  April  9,  too 
late  to  report  the  result  in  this  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

❖  *  * 

Marketing  Agreements 

OME  of  our  western  friends  occa¬ 
sionally  tell  us  that  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  oppose  price  supports  on  products 
of  western  farms  while  at  the  same 
time  they  approve  price  supports  on 
milk.  This  is  not  quite  true.  The  law 
which  makes  possible  the  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders  points  out  clearly  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  fixes  such 
prices  as  he  finds  will  balance  with 
such  things  as  the  price  of  feed,  the 
available  supply  of  feed  and  other  econ¬ 
omic  conditions  which  affect  market 
supply  and  demand  for  milk.  He  is  re¬ 
quired  to  set  these  prices  at  a  level 
which  will  insure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  and  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

In  other  words,  the  price  of  milk  has 
been  and  is  being  set  on  a  supply  and 
demand  basis.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  price 
of  milk  in  any  northeastern  market  has 
ever  encouraged  unneeded  production 
for  any  length  of  time  as  has  been  the 
case  with  some  crops,  for  example,  po¬ 
tatoes,  as  well  as  with  eggs  at  certain 
times.  In  fact,  assuming  that  the  law  is 
followed,  prices  under  the  order  will  be 
approximately  the  same  as  they  would 
be  if  the  price  were  “bargained”  be¬ 
tween  dairymen’s  cooperatives  and  the 
dealers. 

Another  bit  of  evidence  that  milk 
prices  have  not  been  too  high  is  that 
dairy  cow.  numbers,  since  the  peak 
point  of  milk  production  in  1945,  have 
dropped  16  per  cent  and  during  the 
same  period,  the  population  has  gained 
10  per  cent.  Milk  production  per  con¬ 
sumer  is  the  lowest  in  history  and 
would  be  still  lower  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  average  production  per  cow 
has  been  gaining  slowly. 


"You  Heard  Me.  Unhook  Us  and  Tow  Me  Home  to  Mother!" 
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IMPOKmNT  ID 
CALF  RAISERS! 


acement 

that  gives  them  the  full  benefits  of  MILK 
nutrients  (from  whey)  plus  ANTIBIOTICS 


•  FEWER  SCOURING  TROUBLES.  Experi¬ 
ments  showed  a  marked  reduction  in  scour¬ 
ing  troubles.  Scours  occurred  less  often 
and  effects  were  milder.  This  reduction  in 
scouring  troubles  was  a  big  factor  in 
producing  more  rapid  growth  and  more 
efficient  feed  consumption.  There  were 
fewer  pot-bellied  calves,  fewer  digestive  disturbances. 


f  25%  FASTER  GAINS.  This  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  statement.  In  feeding  tests  at  leading 
agricultural  colleges  and  our  own  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  calves  gained  25%  faster  — 
and  more.  The  greatest  benefit  was  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  first  eight  to  ten  weeks  of 
age  —  the  recommended  period  for  feed¬ 
ing  Peebles’  Calf-Kit  containing  antibiotics. 


Peebles’ 

CALF-KIT 


\  N£  T  WT  25  LBS  yy. 


REDUCES  CALF-RAISING  COSTS.  Calves  assimilated  their  feed  better 
—  produced  more  gains,  faster  gains  on  less  feed.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
it  PAYS  to  feed  Peebles’  Calf-Kit.  You’ll  have  more  milk  to  sell.  Peebles’ 
Calf-Kit  costs  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk  it  replaces.  You’ll  raise 
better  calves,  easier,  and  make  more  money.  Simply  feed  with  your 
regular  meal  or  pellets.  Get  Calf -Kit  today  from  your  local  feed  dealer! 


WESTERN  CONDENSING  COMPANY,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

World's  Larcrest  Producer  of  Whey  Products  


LIME  * 


FERTILIZER  *  SEED 

TER 

SIZES  3  TO  14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster.  Has  famous 
quality,  long  lasting  construction.  Special 
hitch.  No  clog  agitator.  Instant  shut-off . 
Precision  flowcontrol .  Givesexactspread- 
ing  from  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Carries 
absolute  Iron -Clad  Guarantee.  Oyer  14,000 
now  working  in  48  states. 


FRfct 


OOK'M 


SOLD  DIRECT  •  FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Saves  over  $100.  per  ma¬ 
chine  (Muchmoreon  larger 
sizes)  There  are  no  dealer 
mark-ups,  no  salesmen  to 
pay.  You  deal  with  factory 
at  all  times.  This  assures 
you  of  constant,  speedy 
service.  You  geta  complete 
written  guarantee  covering 
every  machine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25.  saving  for  you. 


Sizes  for  Berry  Farmers,  Corn, 
Sugar  Cane,  Wheat,  Poultry.  Used 
by  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Dairies  and 
FlowerGrowers  Sows  all  grainsand 
Legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
without  waste.  Individual  contro'  of 
quantity  openings  permits  high 
speed  side  dressing  for  row  vege¬ 
tables,  truck  gardens,  cotton, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Special 
models  for  small  riding  tractors  and 
garden  tractors. 


AS  LOW  AS 

(66. 


14,000  NOW  WORKING  IN  48  STATES 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBQRQ  2N,  N,  J. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  and  three  daughters — Valerie  5,  Marsha  2,  and  Sheila  4. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Albany  Co.,  Ernest  Newell,  Glenmont. 

Allegany  Co.,  David  Babbit,  Fillmore. 

Broome,  Robert  C.  Bonck,  Harpursville. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  G.  G.  Stoll,  Hinsdale. 

Chenango  Co.,  Clayton  G.  Beaumont, 
Oxford. 

Columbia  Co.,  Burton  Fraleigh,  Cler¬ 
mont. 

Cortland  Co.,  William  E.  Spencer, 
Homer. 

Franklin  Co.,  Floyd  R.  Holbert,  Con¬ 
stable. 

Fulton  Co.,  Harold  Blowers,  Gloversville. 

Genesee  Co.,  Ralph  H.  Lawrence,  Corfu. 

Greene  Co.,  Ward  G.  Reynolds,  Halcott 
Center. 

Herkimer  Co.,  Danford  E.  Wheelock, 
Frankfort. 

Lewis  Co.,  Victor  R.  Hoch,  Lowville. 

Livingston  Co.,  Eugene  G.  Krenzer, 
Caledonia. 

Monroe  Co.,  Edward  A.  Sodoma,  Brock- 
port. 

Niagara  Co.,  Howard  L.  Baker,  Ran- 
somville. 

Oneida  Co.,  Floyd  D.  Sholtz,  Oneida. 

Onondaga  Co.,  H.  D.  Skeele,  Fabius. 

Ontario  Co.,  Donald  Mead,  Holcomb. 

Orleans  Co.,  Robert  K.  Nice,  Albion. 

Oswego  Co.,  Marshall  Minot,  Pulaski. 

Otsego  Co.,  Lloyd  C.  Fitch,  Burlington 
Flats. 

Putnam  Co.,  Ralph  Q.  Archer,  Jefferson 
Valley. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  Harold R.  Cranston,  Troy. 

Schenectady  Co.,  Karl  Van  Vorst,  Ball- 
ston  Lake. 

Schoharie  Co.,  Bert  Raybuck,  Jefferson. 

Schuyler,  Clifford 
Hubbell,  Montour 
Falls. 

Seneca  Co.,  Hill¬ 
side  Farm,  Seneca 
Falls. 

Steuben  Co.,  Walt¬ 
er  R.  Emo,  Canisteo.  I 

Tioga  Co.,  J.  R. 

Robinson  &  Son, 

Owego. 

Rockland  Co., 

Gordon  Concklin  & 

Son,  Pomona. 

St.  Lawrence,  Er¬ 
win  Aldous,  Pots¬ 
dam. 

Saratoga,  Roerig 
Bros.,  Round  Lake.  Harold  Sturgess 

Ulster,  Gerow  Schoonmaker,  Wallkill. 

Warren  Co.,  Carl  A.  Coveil,  Glens  Falls. 

Washington,  William  B.  Jolly,  Salem. 

Wayne  Co.,  Fowler  Bros.,  Wolcott. 


Westchester  Co.,  Norman  Barlow,  Gran¬ 
ite  Springs. 

Wyoming  Co.,  Willard  Richter,  Attica. 
Yates  Co.,  Earl  Owens,  Penn  Yan. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bradford  Co.,  Maynard  P.  Hawley, 
Stevensville. 

Lackawanna,  Austin  O’Neill,  Jermyn. 
Potter,  Edward  Gooch,  Coudersport. 
Susquehanna  Co.,  Ralph  Naylor,  Me- 
shoppen. 

Tioga  Co.,  Ralph  E.  Day,  Mansfield. 
Warren,  E-llis  L.  Martin,  Youngsville. 
Wayne  Co.,  Chester  Rickard,  Honesdale. 
Wyoming,  Dean  W.  Brooks,  Meshoppen. 


D.  Perry  Ball 


Norman  White 


Gerald  Casler 


Leslie  Kimmich 


James  Mahaney 


Arthur  Lain 


Raymond  and  Lester  Plankenhorn 


Bud  with  one  day's 
milk  production 
for  his  herd. 


County;  Leslie  Kimmich,  Dryden, 
Tompkins  County;  D.  Perry  Ball,  Chit- 
tenango,  Madison  County;  Francis 
Courtright,  R.  D.  2,  Horseheads,  Che¬ 
mung  County;  James  Mahaney,  King 
Ferry,  Cayuga  County;  Arthur  Lain, 
Box  144,  Westtown,  Orange  County; 
Gerald  Casler,  R.  D.  5,  Fort  Plain, 
Montgomery  County;  Norman  White, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  Jefferson  County;  Har¬ 
old  Sturgess,  Hobart,  N.  Y.,  Delaware 
County;  Plankenhorn  Bros.,  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y.,  Dutchess  County. 

The  high  man  in  each  county  will 
receive  an  AM-FM  radio.  The  next  5 
highest  in  each  county  will  receive  $15 
credit  toward  a  radio.  County  Food 
Production  Award  Certificates  will  go 
to  the  top  20%  of  all  applicants. 

Bud  Anderson  operates  a  good  200 
acre  farm  at  Clark’s  Corners  on  Route 
62  just  south  of  Kennedy  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  N.  Y.,  which  he  took  over 
on  April  2,  1949.  Production  per  acre 
has  gone  up  enough  in  the  three-year 
period  so  he  is  putting  up  a  third  silo, 
16’  x  50’  this  year  and  plans  to  feed 
more  and  more  grass  silage  to  his  high 
producing  dairy.  He  grows  no  corn,  and 
a  minimum  of  oats,  wheat,  and  rye, 
not  seeded.  He  sows  a  hay  mixture  of 
alfalfa,  ladino,  and  timothy  in  August 
of  each  year  after  the  grain  has  been 
taken  off  and  the  field  plowed  and 
fitted. 

The  100  acres  of  meadow  are  covered 
each  year  with  superphosphated  man¬ 


Walter  Schweizer  Francis  Courtright 


has  not  missed  a  milking  in  four  years. 

Asked  where  he  got  his  ideas  for  his 
efficient  use  of  labor  he  replied,  “just 
work,  I  guess.”  He  found  time  last 
year  to  serve  as  Master  of  the  Kennedy 
Grange,  is  a  Chautauqua  County  Farm 
Bureau  member  and  is  active  in  the 
County,  State,  and  National  Holstein- 
Friesian  Associations. 

Winning  awards  is  nothing  new  to 
Bud  Anderson.  In  1937  he'  won  the  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmers  of  America  “Empire 
Farmer”  degree  in  Syracuse.  He  was 
Valedictorian  of  his  graduating  class 
at  Ellington  High  School.  In  1939  he 
went  to  Kansas  City  to  receive  the 
FFA  “American  Farmer”  degree. 

Here  is  the  list  of  County  winners  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania: 

In  addition  to  the  winners  already 
mentioned,  they  will  receive  an  FM-AM 
radio : 


|  ERVEL  “BUD”  ANDERSON 
of  Kennedy,  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y.,  was  chosen  as  top  man 
among  664  applicants  for  1951 
Food  Production  Awards  sponsored  by 
the  Rural  Radio  Network  and  Zenith 
Radio  dealers.  Although  one  of  Bud’s 
neighbors  offered  to  look  after  the 
cows,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  be  away 
from  his  family  and  his  herd  to  accept 
his  Zenith  Radio  and  Bronze  Plaque  at 
Cornell  during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

But  before  we  go  any  further,  let’s 
see  what  these  awards  are  and  why 
they  were  offered.  Following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  awards,  farmers 
were  asked  to  nominate  neighbors, 
who,  in  their  opinion  were  producing 
food  with  unusually  high  efficiency. 
5,300  such  nominations  were  received, 
blanks  asking  for  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  were  sent  and  664  of  them  were 
returned.  Each  man  who  answered  the 
questions  could  easily  study  some  of 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  his  op¬ 
eration.  From  these  blanks,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  who  in  each  county  were  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  food  in  the  fewest 
hours  of  work. 

Before  those  to  receive  the  awards 
were  picked,  the  records  were  gone 
over  by  men  at  Cornell  and  Penn  State 
and  by  a  committee  of  three  farmers  in 
each  county. 

Next  to  Bud  Anderson  the  10  highest 
were: 

Walter  Schweizer,  Holland,  Erie 


A  W  A  HD 


ure.  The  meadows  are  left  down  for  as 
many  years  as  they  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  heavily.  He  has  50  tons  of  hay  for 
sale  as  of  today. 

His  investment  in  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  per  head  of  livestock  is 
surprisingly  low.  He  carries  a  total  of 
70  head  including  young  stock.  Forty- 
six  head  are  purebreds,  24  are  grades 
and  the  bull  is  from  the  herd  of  Harold 
Cowles,  well-known  Holstein  breeder  of 
Chautauqua  County.  His 
total  machinery  and 
equipment  investment, 
including  a  brand  new 
side-opening  milk  cooler, 
is  $5,729.  Bud  hires  his 
silos  filled,  grain  com¬ 
bined  and  straw  baled. 
He  gets  up  for  milking 
at  5:30  a.  m.  and  gets 
back  into  the  house  at 
night  at  8:00  p.m.  He 


Bud  Anderson  is  "Tops" 

*)tt  'paod  “ProducUou 
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A  MAILBOX  MOUNTING 

WITH  3-WAY  BENEFITS 

OREST  City  Grange  of  Ithaca,  New 
York,  is  sponsoring  a  drive  to  get 
rural  mailbox  mountings  through¬ 
out  the  county  that  will  benefit  mail 
carriers  and  highway  crews,  as  well  as 
home  owners. 

To  find  the  type  mounting  that 
would  be  practical  and  serviceable,  the 
Grange  enlisted  the  aid  of  several  men 
for  the  community  service  project,  in¬ 
cluding  J.  W.  Spencer,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  at  Cornell 
University;  Harry  Baker,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Ithaca  town  highways;  and  John 
H.  Hill  and  Glenn  C.  Palmer,  rural  let¬ 
ter  carriers  in  the  county. 

Professor  Spencer  says  that  with  the 
arm  type  mounting  shown  in  the  ac- 

TI  NAME 

)1  a— ^8 

•fr  -=Q 

Threaded  1  Vi-inch  pipe;  a 
2-inch  base  pipe  15  inches 
long;  two  elbows,  a  flange, 
and  a  little  concrete  are 
needed  to  make  this  mount¬ 
ing. 

The  1  Vi-inch  pipe  in  the 
2-inch  base  lets  mounting 
pivot  if  struck.  To  stop  it 
turning  in  wind,  groove  top 
of  2-inch  pipe  rfnd  put  bolt 
through  1  Vi-inch  pipe  so 
that  it  will  rest  in  groove. 


companying  sketch,  the  snow  plow 
wing  is  able  to  pass  right  under  the 
box.  “In  addition  to  making  work  easi¬ 
er  for  both  the  highway  crew  and  mail 
carrier,”  says  Professor  Spencer,  “this 
type  mounting  relieves  the  owner  of 
considerable  hand  shoveling  of  snow.” 

SUGGESTIONS: 

1.  This  mounting,  which  may  be 
made  of  pipe  as  illustrated  or  of  weld¬ 
ed  steel  fence  posts  or  of  lumber,  does 
not  require  makeshift  bracings.  They 
detract  from  appearance  and  may  in¬ 
terfere  with  snow  plowing. 

2.  The  mail  carrier  should  not  have 
to  get  off  in  the  mud  to  reach  your 
box,  yet  it  should  be  where  passing 
vehicles  will  not  hit  it. 

3.  The  bottom  of  the  box  should  be 
42  inches  above  the  wheel  track  of  the 
carrier’s  car. 

4.  Box  and  mounting  should  be  kept 
well  painted,  with  your  name  lettered 
clearly  on  the  box.  A  reflector  near  the 
front  end  of  the  box  will  serve  as  pro¬ 
tection  against  night  traffic. 

5.  Before  building,  check  the  location 
of  your  box  with  either  the  mail  carrier 
or  your  highway  superintendent. 

—  a. a.  — 

RUNNING  WATER 

In  my  home  we  have  a  water  system 
with  water  piped  in  from  a  spring  back 
in  the  field  to  a  large  vat  in  the  cellar, 
from  which  a  pressure  system  takes  it. 
The  overflow  goes  into  the  cellar  drain. 
Occasionally  the  strainer  clogs  up  or  an 
air  pocket  stops  the  flow,  and  has  to  be 
blown  back  with  water  pressure. 

My  father  used  to  go  to  work  filling 
a  barrel  with  a  pump  attached,  and 
blow  it  back.  It  took  a  lot  of  work  and 
time.  I  hit  on  the  idea  of  attaching  a 
garden  hose  to  sill  cock  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pressure  tank,  then  attaching  to 
intake  pipe  and  letting  the  pressure 
tank  do  the  work.  Presto!  In  3  minutes 
the  water  was  flowing  normally.  It  only 
has  to  be  done  about  twice  a  year. 
What  a  lot  of  labor  that  saved!  —  G. 
Oarlton  Townsend ,  R.D.  1,  Interlaken , 
New  York. 
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with  a  JOHN  DEERE  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


YOU'LL  speed  through  haying  .  .  .  handle 
your  hay  crops  with  less  work  and  at  lower 
cost  than  ever  before  when  you  use  a  John  Deere 
Forage  Harvester. 

The  John  Deere  picks  up  the  windrowed  crop, 
chops  it,  and  loads  it  on  the  wagon  in  a  fast 
trip  through  the  field  to  save  valuable  time  .  .  . 
eliminate  muscle- work.  You  hold  labor  costs  to 
a  minimum  because  making  hay  with  the  forage 
harvester  requires  fewer  man-hours  per  ton 
than  by  any  other  method. 

ADJUSTABLE  LENGTH  OF  CUT 

When  you  own  the  John  Deere  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  you  can  put  up  your  windrowed  hay 
crop  any  way  you  want  it — fully-cured  for  the 
mow  .  .  .  semi-cured  for  a  drier-equipped  barn 
....  or  green  or  wilted  for  the  silo.  Length  of 
cut  is  adjustable  from  an  easy-to-fork  3-1/2 
inches  for  cured  hay,  to  a  compact-packing 
1/2-inch  for  silage. 

You  make  the  most  out  of  your  hay  crop,  too, 
for  chopping  makes  all  of  the  hay  palatable. 
Stems  and  stalks  are  reduced  to  "bite"  size  and 
mixed  in  with  the  leaves  .  .  .  livestock  eat  all 
the  hay.  Converting  your  hay  crop  to  grass 
silage  not  only  makes  a  nutritious,  economical 
ration  for  your  livestock,  but  also  enables  you  to 
save  your  crop  when  bad  weather  threatens. 

Advanced  John  Deere  features  for  better 
work  and  easier  operation  include  the  heavy- 


duty  spoke-type  cutter  which  gives  you  greater 
capacity  with  less  power  .  .  .  welded  "Mono- 
Frame"  knife  mounting  which  holds  stationary 
and  rotating  knives  in  register  .  .  .  feed  roll  re¬ 
verse,  controlled  right  from  your  tractor  seat 
.  .  .  and  "Quik-Switch"  discharge  spout,  easily 
changed  for  side  or  rear  delivery. 

CONVERTS  FOR  ROW  CROPS 

And  your  John  Deere's  usefulness  doesn't 
stop  with  the  haying  season!  Substitute  the  field- 
proved  row-crop  unit  for  the  windrow  pickup, 
and  you're  ready  to  prepare  standing  row  crops 
for  the  silo  in  a  once-over-the-field  operation. 
Include  the  big-capacity  John  Deere  No.  50 
Forage  Blower  in  your  plans  and  you're  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  to  handle  every"  forage  har¬ 
vesting  job — from  field  to  storage — faster, 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer,  or  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  free  literature  on  the  John 
Deere  Forage  Harvester.  We'll  include  a  copy 
of  the  brand  new  book  "Harvesting  and  Feed¬ 
ing  Chopped  Hay  and  Grass  Silage,"  which 
contains  information  of  real  value  to  all  farmers 
who  raise  or  feed  forage  crops. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS,  Dept.  D-34 


Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  John  Deere 
Forage  Harvester,  and  the  book  "Harvesting  and 
Feeding  Chopped  Hay  and  Grass  Silage.” 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS 


for  TOP-GRADE  SNOW-WHITE 
FANCY  EGGS 


From  250-314  R.O.P.  family  lines  laying 
HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  of  LARGE 
SNOW-WHITE  EGGS— proved  reli¬ 
able  in  passing  on  LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
by  PROGENY  TESTING.  Pullet  chicks 
out  of  2-to-5-yr.-old  hen  breeders  that 
have  lived  and  laid  thru  everything, 
proved  they  can  “take  it.” 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

'Write  fan.  ScuitKj4-  'T’fotaf 


\y 
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FREE 

34th 

ANNIVERSARY 

CATALOG 

Write  for 
YOURS! 


Newcastle  Immunized  Flocks. 
Pullorum  Clean. 


U.  S. 


Top  Profits 

“We  have  worked  with 
Wene  Chick  Farms  for 
the  past  10  years  and 
have  had  consistent 
high  production  of  large 
white  eggs  with  good 
shell  and  interior  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  flock  has  grown 
from  2400  birds  in  1940 
to  6500  today.  Our 
receiver  pays  top  prices  m  a  v 
for  our  entire  produc-  0*1  TOOTS 
tion  because  of  the  high  _  Hatching  from^N 

Fred  Menders.  N.J.  HEN  BREEDERS 


'\v. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  D-45,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


THE  RIGHT  START  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 


To  increase  your  profits  trom  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements’  Chicks.  Our 
progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the  inherent  abilities  to  live  and 
produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 


RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEGHORN-RED  Crosses,  ana  h.l.  REDS,  for  commercial  egg 
production 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  producers. 
BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 


MAINE-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  Rush  name  and  address  for  information  and  prices. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


The  BUY  for  1952...W0LF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


TU.  S.  APPROVED 
Pullorum-Passed 

Breeders  Vaccinated? 
for  Newcastle 


/ery  Chick  Backed 
'  42  Years  of  Rigid 
ock  improvement/ 

_ -r  r\  n 


■^der^°S 

From  This  Ad^o 
r^VrriceListi 


You  can  order  WOLF  Chicks  with  complete  confidence.  42  years  of  rigid 
culling  and  selective  mating  have  D  ,  inft 

built  up  the  profit  producing  ability  ,  ...  rnc<5s  "er 
of  WOLF  CHICKS.  7  Popular  Breeds.  MAAAg  Spemal  |^c.Matmg 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $15.00  $16.00  $22.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets .  29.00  30.00  37.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels .  2.50  3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

New  Hampshires  and  Hamp-Rocks _  15.00  16.00  22.00 

Pullets  of  above  breeds .  21.00  22.00  28.50 

Cockerels  of  above  breeds .  11.00  12.00  18.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  15.50  16.50  22.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  13.50  ..  19.50 

Special  mating  pens  headed  by  Selected  Cockerels  from  Specialty 
Breeders.  ONLY  $1.00  Books  Order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage.  For 
Less  than  100  Add  50c  to  Price.  Two-week  chicks  sent  express  collect. 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’  HATCHERY,  Dept.  3,  Gibsonburg,  O. 


f 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 
Pullets — Ckls. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Unsexed 

Plus  Postage  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh. Leghorns  $13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

Bar  &  White  Bocks .  14.00  22.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Itd-Rk  &  Rk-Rd  Cross  ..  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Live  del.  or  replacement  auar.  Every  Breeder 
Blood-Tested  by  stained  antigen  method  &  all 
reactors  removed.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write  for  CATALOG. 

THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY 
ROUTE  30  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  1952  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R  D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


CA&il&X,  'VatC&v  CAioc\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  <s 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  lieds,  &  New  Hampshire  Reds 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 

"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  10.  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wks 
old.  R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Piop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SH  ELLEN  BERGER’S  le£hTrens 

Our  26th  yeai  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  for  pro 
duction  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Bloodtested 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  W'rite  for  Catalog  A 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  Chicks,  Pullets  &  Cockerels. 
Also  3  to  6  week  old  Started  Pullets. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  37.  Richfield,  Fa. 


Chapman 

hicks 


( 'food.  JOtofoiti 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  ou> 
new  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chap¬ 
man  Chicits  —  how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll 
do  for  you.  All  chicks  from  our  own  breeders 
on  our  2  farms. 

N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 
White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

Red- Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
Be  sure  to  write  for  full  story  of  Cha  Dinar 
Chicks  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  T. 


Oku**  ..“SIks 


Big  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  that 
grow  nto  steady  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  33  years  breeding.  Mat¬ 
ings  headed  by  R.O.P.  pedigreed 
mai-s.  Breeders  bloodtested.  Order 
chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write 
oday  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM 

Robert  L.  Claussr.  Box  A,  Klein f el tersvi lie.  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  FINEST 

B.  B.  BRONZE  —  B  B.  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U  S.D.A.  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 

Our  23rd  year  producing  poults  exclusively. 
35,000  weekly.  Get  our  Folder  and  prices 
before  you  buy. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

Box  100,  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  write  tor  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . . . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Laired  and  White  Rucks  _  _  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . 10.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  ship  Postpaid. 
i.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Poultrymen’s  Question  Box 

B«  L.  E.  WEAVER 


How  much  feed  do  100  chjcks  use  from 
the  time  of  birth  until  market  time?  Also, 
what  kind  of  chicks  make  the  best 
capons? 

ROILER  growers  have  found  that 
they  make  best  returns  by  selling 
when  the  birds  have  reached  an  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  3V2  to  4  pounds.  If  all 
conditions  have  been  favorable  this  will 
be  when  they  are  around  10  to  12  weeks 
old.  I  am  thinking  of  males.  Pullets 
will  be  at  least  a  pound  lighter. 

Now,  your  question  is,  how  much 
feed  is  required  to  grow  them  to  this 
size?  A  good  rule  is  to  figure  4  pounds 
of  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain,  up  to 
3*4  or  4  pounds.  That  is  around  12 
pounds  at  least  or  1,200  pounds  for  100 
broilers.  They  must  have  no  set-backs 
because  of  coccidiosis,  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis,  newcastle  or  other  disease.  The 
chicks  must  be  from  stock  specially  se¬ 
lected  and  bred  for  rapid  growth  and 
meaty  bodies.  And  the  feed  must  be 
mixed  with  all  the  proteins,  minerals 
and  antibiotics  in  it  that  science  has 
shown  are  essential  for  fast  growth. 

You  ask  about  capons.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  capons  are  much  larger 
than  broilers.  You  should  know  also 
that  after  the  bird  passes  the  4-pound 
weight,  every  additional  pound  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  amount  of  feed  than 
the  previous  one.  Perhaps  you  should 
consider  producing  “caponettes”  rather 
than  capons. 

As  for  best  breeds  the  meat-type 
New  Hampshires  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  are  also 
excellent.  Crosses  of  New  Hampshires 
with  Plymouth  Rocks  are  also  used  a 
great  deal. 

This  is  a  very  big  subject,  I  mean 
the  business  of-  producing  poultry  meat. 
This  letter  can’t  give  you  all  the  an¬ 
swers  you  will  need  if  you  are  new  at 
it.  My  own  experience  has  been  that 
one  gets  the  most  valuable  help  by 
visiting  and  talking  with  men  who 
have  been  at  it  a  long  time  and  have 
been  successful.  Next  to  them  is  the 
County  Agricultural  Agent.  His  help 
is  free  and  willing.  If  I  can  help,  don’t 
hesitate  to  write  again.- 

—  A. A.  — 

PREVENTING 

^BLOW-OUTS” 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  "blow¬ 
outs"  in  chickens?  I  am  losing  so  many 
with  this  trouble.  Is  this  a  disease  of  the 
chicken? 

Thousands  of  other  poultry-keepers 
would  give  generous  sums  to  know  the 
answer  to  that  question.  Many  causes 
have  been  suggested,  and  each  with 
good  and  sufficient  proof  as  far  as  the 
reporting  observer  was  concerned.  But 
none  that  I  have  ever  heard  has  stood 
up  under  the  acid  test  of  time.  What 
was  the  cause  (apparently)  in  one 
flock  wms  not  the  cause  in  the  next 
flock.  Some  of  the  causes  and  cures 
commonly  advocated  are: 

1.  Too  little  fiber  in  the  ration.  Rem¬ 
edy  or  prevention — oats. 

2.  Too  little  salt  in  the  ration.  Pre¬ 
vention-salt  in  drinking  water. 

3.  Too  many  chickens  for  the  space 
occupied  (overcrowding). 

4.  Heredity.  Prevention —  use  some 
other  strain  which  is  not  so  prone  to 
“lay-outs.” 

5.  Craving  for  meat.  Remedy  — 
chunks  of  salt  pork  suspended  so  that 
chickens  can  pick  at  them  instead  of 
at  each  other. 

6.  Boredom  from  nothing  to  do.  Scat¬ 
ter  sheets  of  paper  in  the  pen  and  the 
chickens  wall  pick  these  and  forget 
about  picking  each  other. 


—  -  —  Pi’.—  II 

There  are  many  other  ideas  that 
have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  Some  probably  have  mer¬ 
it.  Perhaps  all  of  them  do.  However,  in 
most  cases,  after  the  habit  or  trouble 
has  once  become  serious  in  a  flock, 
none  of  the  cures  suggested  wrill  have 
any  effect  in  stopping  it. 

There  is  one  quite  effective  way  to 
put  a  stop  to  further  trouble.  It  is  the 
practice  known  as  “debeaking.”  That 
is,  cutting  off  the  tip  of  the  upper 
section  of  the  beak  of  each  hen  (and 
each  male  if  any  are  in  flock)  so  that 
the  bird  is  not  able  to  hang  on  to 
feathers  or  flesh  wdth  the  beak.  In  a 
small  flock  you  can  do  the  cutting 
wdth  a  knife  and  just  take  off  the  tip 
almost  back  to  where  bleeding  will 
start. 

In  a  few  weeks  this  will  have  to  be 
repeated  because  the  beak  grows  out 
like  finger  nails.  In  a  large  flock  you 
W'ould  find  it  profitable  to  purchase  a 
“debeaking”  machine.  They  cost  per¬ 
haps  $20,  but  they  cut  back  farther 
and  sear  the  cut  to  prevent  bleeding. 
With  this  treatment  the  beak  does 
not  grow  out  again,  and  a  single  treat¬ 
ment  is  sufficient.- 

—  A.  A.  — 

FEEDING  FOR 
MATCHARIEITV 

I  read  with  interest  Lee  Weaver’s 
article  in  the  March  1  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

I  have  used  the  free-choice  system 
for  many  years  wdth  satisfaction.  The 
chickens  have  for  grain,  whole  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  together  with  breeder 
mash  and  pellets.  Th^y  have  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  oyster  shell  but  we  have  not 
given  grit.  Should  we? 

The  present  rate  of  lay  is  70  to  75 
per  cent. 

We  also  give  the  hens  (occasionally) 
alfalfa  hay,  and  if  we  lose  a  lamb  we 
give  the  carcass  to  the  hens. 

Our  flock  is  an  all-pullet  flock  with 
the  flock  mostly  February  hatched. 

We  use  no  lights  until  the  forepart 
of  December,  with  the  thought  that  we 
want  the  birds  to  save  their  strength 
for  the  hatching  season. 

Our  hatches  are  running  over  80% 
and  I  think  the  chicks  this  year  are 
unusually  vigorous.  However,  some 
years  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
hatching  season  (it  happened  last 
year)  the  percentage  hatch  goes  down 
towards  the  end  of  the  hatching  sea¬ 
son  and  the  chicks  are  not  so  vigorous. 

I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  give 
me  some  suggestions  on  the  feeding 
and  management.  —  Ralph  W.  Brund - 
,  age ,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

HANKS  for  your  good  letter.  It 
tends  to  bear  out  wffiat  I  was  trying 
to  say  in  that  article.  I  wanted  to  make 
it  clear  that  one  should  be  able  to  get 
as  satisfactory  results  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  with  free-choice  feeding  as  when 
he  feeds  the  grain  by  hand,  only  he 
must  do  something  to  insure  a  suffici¬ 
ent  supply  of  the  essential  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  the  total  ration.  I  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  of  a  mash  that  was 
“souped  up”  by  the  addition  of  extra 
amounts  of  these  nutrients.  But  there 
are  other  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
same  result.  One  of  the  most  common 
is  the  trick  that  you  are  using;  that  is, 
feeding  pellets  regularly.  They  carry 
the  extra  nutrients,  and  of  course  the 
hens  eat  them  very  readily. 

Should  you  feed  grit  to  your  hens? 
You  seem  to  be  getting  excellent  re¬ 
sults  without  grit,  yet  all  recommen¬ 
dations  for  feeding  laying  hens  say  to 
feed  it.  I  know  from  observation  of  the 
contents  of  crops  of  housed  pullets 
that  have  had  no  grit  given  to  them 
that  they  still  have  it  in  their  crops. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too.  .  * 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies"? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G;  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


ittintmt. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  rriake 
more  money! 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

^ox  59, _  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


PA.- U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


eamly  order  Discount  Raise  leio- 

TEB’S  252-341  egg  B.O.P  sired  chicks.  SUPER 
MATED  B.O.P.  sired  White  Leghorns.  (100% 
H-O.P.  Siredl.  Utility  mated  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Bocks.  White  Bocks.  New  Hampshires. 
Bock- Bed  Crosses.  Sex  Linff  Crosses.  (Crosses  & 
Beds  from  New  England).  Our  1952  16  PAGE 
CATALOG  awaits  vou.  CHECK  OUB  EABLY 
OBDEB  DISCOUNT.  Chicks  available  NOW 
hexed  or  Str.  run.  FLOCKS  PULLOBUM 
1ESTED  by  Official  Tune  Agglutination  method. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McALIS- 
TERVILLE.  PA 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  USDA 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  NEBRASKANS 

vigorous  day  old  and  started  poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  Flocks. 
Ear  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

box  25,  Frenchtown.  N.  J  Phone  29-J 


BROADBREASTED 


BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  clean. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN  MD. 


QUALITY  p  o  u  L  1 

anriuF.*  WH'TE  HOLLANDS.  25th  year  a  Bi 
Write  for  price  list. 

htIDELTON  FARMS,  WASH  I N GTON VI LLE 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Apparently  they  pick  it  up  on  range 
and  it  remains  a  long  time  in  their 
crops.  That  may  be  the  reason  why 
your  pullets  seem  not  to  have  missed 
it.  But  grit  costs  so  very  little,  and 
the  birds  eat  so  very  little,  that  it 
seems  pointless  not  to  give  it  to  them. 
Why  take  the  chance  when  there  is 
just  about  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it? 

The  problem  of  the  let-down  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  hatchability  after  a  long 
period  of  laying  is  as  old  as  commercial 
poultry  keeping.  It  happens  to  all 
flocks,  to  males  as  well  as  females. 
Another  case  of  deterioration  is  the 
thinning  of  the  egg  shells  after  periods 
of  long-continued  heavy  production. 
Probably  the  two  are  associated.  It 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  physiologi¬ 
cal  breakdown  of  a  part  of  the  egg¬ 
making  organs,  and  not  a  matter  of 
nutrition.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
if  the  offending  hens  are  given  a  good 
rest  from  egg  laying,  and  probably 
get  a  new  coat  of  feathers  as  well  as 
gain  some  weight,  their  eggs  are  once 
more  quite  normal  when  they  resume 
production. — L.  E.  Weaver 

-  A.  A.  — — 

HOW  TO  GET  MORE 
MONEY  FOR  YOUR  EGGS 

1.  Keep  the  eggs  clean. 

Allow  1  nest  for  every  5  to  6  hens. 
Use  ample  shavings  or  straw  for  nest 
material.  Keep  the  hens  inside.  Have 
3  to  4  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
bird. 

2.  Keep  the  layers  confined. 

You  will  have  fewer  dirty  eggs  to 
clean.  Many  consumers  don’t  want  dark 
yolks.  Hens  running  outside  on  grass 
produce  eggs  with  dark  yolks. 

3.  Gather  the  eggs  3  times  a  day. 

It  will  mean  cleaner  eggs,  higher 
quality  eggs  and  fewer  broken  eggs. 
Use  wire  baskets  so  the  eggs  will  cool 
quickly. 

4.  Clean  the  dirty  eggs  well. 

Clean  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are 
cool.  They  are  easier  to  clean  and  it  re¬ 
duces  the  chance  of  damage  to  the  egg. 

5.  Keep  the  eggs  cool  and  moist. 
Temperature  —  50  to  60  degrees. 

Humidity — 70  to  80  percent.  Ask  your 
egg  buyer  to  check  the  humidity. 

6.  Cool  the  eggs  overnight  before 
packing. 

Store  the  empty  cases  in  the  egg 
room  so  they  won’t  take  moisture  from 
the  eggs  or  heat  the  eggs  after  pack¬ 
ing.  Pack  the  eggs  small  end  down. 
Don’t  pack  any  cracked  eggs.  A  few 


cracked  eggs  will  lower  the  price  of 
the  entire  case. 

7.  Grade  the  eggs  for  size. 

Large — 24  oz.  or  more.  Medium — 21, 
to  24  oz.  Pullets — 18-21  oz.  Peewees — 
Below  18  oz. 

A  few  mediums  in  a  case  of  large 
eggs  cut  the  price  of  the  whole  case. 
It  is  the  objective  of  most  egg  buyers 
to  pay  each  producer  in  relation  to  the 
selling  value  of  his  eggs.  Producers 
that  ship  a  fine  pack  of  eggs  should  and 
will  benefit  in  price  accordingly. 

— Cornell  University 

—  A. a.  — 

AN  EGG  ROOM  IS 
ESSENTIAL 

RECENT  Cornell  leaflet,  “Build 
Your  Own  Egg  Room”  contains 
plans  for  a  medium  sized  egg  room. 
Here  are  some  points  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful  when  building  an  egg  room: 

Where  to  Locate  the  Egg  Room.  The 
northeast  corner  of  most  cellars  is  the 
coolest  and  dampest  part  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  it  is  the  logical  place 
to  locate  the  egg  holding  room.  If  the 
northeast  section  of  the  cellar  can  not 
be  used,  the  northwest  corner  is  the 
second  choice.  One  should  choose  a 
corner  of  the  cellar  for  the  egg  room 
because  two  walls  are  already  provided. 

A  Word  About  Construction.  —  The 
suggested  plans  call  for  cinder  blocks 
for  the  walls.  They  can  he  erected 
quickly  and  are  more  resistant  to  mois¬ 
ture  damage  than  untreated  wood. 
Wood  treated  with  a  preservative  may 
also  be  used.  Lumber,  if  available  on 
the  farm,  can  be  used  for  the  racks 
and  the  door.  The  size  of  the  egg  room 
can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
your  faim.  The  suggested  plans  include 
space  for  30  full  cases  and  about  10 
empty  cases. 

Humidity.  The  relative  humidity  of 
the  air  in  the  egg  holding  room  should 
be  maintained  between  70  and  80  per 
cent  during  all  months  of  the  year.  Ask 
your  egg  buyer  or  county  agricultural 
agent  to  check  the  humidity  of  your 
egg  room  from  time  to  time  If  the 
relative  humidity  of  the  egg  room  goes 
much  below  70  per  cent,  the  air  will  pull 
water  from  the  eggs.  This  same  prin¬ 
ciple  takes  place  in  drying  clothes.  On 
a  humid  day,  clothes  dry  very  slowly. 
On  a  clear,  dry  day,  moisture  is  taken 
from  the  clothes  rapidly.  Eggs  are  stor¬ 
ed  in  a  damp  place  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  moisture.  Taking  water  from  eggs 
causes  them  to  lose  weight.  As  mois¬ 
ture  is  removed,  the  air  cell  becomes 
larger,  which  results  in  a  lower  grade. 


Northern  New  York  Cedar  for  Posts 


And  Pole  Barns 

OHAVE  noticed  articles  in  farm 
papers  of  late  about  timber  to  be 
used  for  farm  posts  and  poles 
for  construction  of  pole  barns, 
but  no  particular  mention  was  made  of 
the  cedar  that  grows  here  in  the  north 
between  the  Adirondacks  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  Many  thousands  of 
cedar  posts  are  furnished  by  this  part 
of  the  state  annually.  Some  are  truck¬ 
ed  and  some  are  shipped  by  rail  to 
down  state  sections  where  no  cedar 
grows,  and  into  other  states. 

In  the  last  few  years  I  have  person¬ 
ally  sold  thousands  of  posts  and  poles 
and  people  are  constantly  writing  me 
about  the  species  of  this  cedar,  want¬ 
ing  to  know  if  it  is  red  or  white  cedar. 
To  begin  with,  our  cedar  up  here  is 
very  durable  used  in  contact  with  the' 
soil.  Back  in  the  early  days  of  this 
north  country  cedar  logs  were  used  to 
make  what  was  called  corduroy  roads. 
Many  of  these  logs  are  still  being  dug 
up  as  modem  highways  are  being  built 
and  found  to  still  be  tolerably  sound 
although  under  ground  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more.  Telephone  poles  and 


By  F.  G.  FLETCHER 

Norwood,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

fence  posts  are  plentiful  about  this 
north  country  that  were  set  much  more 
than  a  half  century  ago  and  are  still 
sound. 

Technically  this  cedar  is  not  what  is 
classified  by  the  Forestry  Department 
at  Washington  as  Red  cedar,  although 
the  timber  is  in  many  instances  so 
nearly  identical  that  it  takes  an  expert 
to  tell  the  difference.  Unlike  the  red 
cedar  found  scattered  through  certain 
counties  down  state  which  is  mostly 
scrubby  in  growth,  our  cedar  here 
grows  straight  up  for  40  to  50  feet  or 
more.  In  thick  stands  the  trees  are 
slim  and  make  excellent  straight  posts. 
In  less  dense  stands  larger  trees  .are 
found  and  these  make  excellent  poles 
for  telephone  and  transmission  lines 
and  for  building  the  new  style  pole 
barn. 

Posts  and  poles  around  this  part  of 
the  state  that  have  been  in  the  ground 
for  fifty  years  or  more  were  not  treat¬ 
ed  when  set,  as  treatment  was  not 
known  then.  .  .  This  cedar,  treated, 
certainly  would  last  as  long  as  any 
known  timber. 
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The  production  and  type  of  NYABC 
Offspring  have  proved  the  program.  In  New  York 
State  and  Western  Vermont,  get  the  facts.  See 
your  inseminator  or  write  direct  to: 


Y  a  r  r 

I  ork  #^rtificial  fc^reeders’ 


©operative 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  65-P  13,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com¬ 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


BIG  SAVINGS 


Work  Clothes 

Slightly  used  work 
clothes  washed,  ster¬ 
ilized,  and  ready  for 
long,  tough  wear. 

SHIRTS... 

full  cut  from  strong, 
washable  materials 
and  well-made  with 
double  stitching  at 
strain  points.  Blue  or 
tan,  only 

Send  name,  address,  neck  size. 

PANTS 

to  match  .  .  .  made  for 
heavy  duty  and  a  ter¬ 
rific  value  at  only 
Send  color 

choice,  waist  VVC 
measure  and  T 

inside  leg 
length. 

COVERALLS... at  a  bargain  $4  7Q 
price  you  can’t  beat  ....  *  •  *  ^ 

Send  chest  measurement  with  your  order  for 
these  comfortable,  extra-rugged  bargains. 
EVERY  ITEM  GUARANTEED!  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  You  can't  lose  so  order  today 
for  immediate  delivery.  Pay  postman  or  send 
money  with  your  order  and  save  postage, 

GALCO  SALES  CO. 

^Dept.  F  5713  Euclid  Ave,  Cleveland  3,  0,j 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED  CHICKS 


White  Leghorns,  White  Bocks  N.  H.  Beds,  Bl.  Min.  & 
Crosses.  Write  for  full  details  &  prices. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
BOX  51  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


- JUNIATA  LEGHORNS - 

U.S.R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps.,  White  Rox 
4  to  6  weeks  old. 

NACE'S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  3,  PA. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF 
CATTLE  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

Sot.,  April  19th,  1:00  P.M.  Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Angus — Hereford — Shorthorns 

All  cattle  approved  by  a  selection  committee.  They  come  from  18  counties.  Sold  in 
groups  of  one  (1)  to  four  (4).  Can  be  inspected  from  10  o’clock  sale  day. 

95  YEARLINGS,  TWO  YEAR  OLDS  AND  YOUNG  HERD  BULLS  95 


Mostly  open — Some  older  ones  bred.  T.  B.  free — Vaccinated  for  Bang’s  Disease.  Inocu¬ 
lated  against  shipping  fever.  Sale  sponsored  by  N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeders  and 
Breeders  Improvement  Project. 

ROBERT  WATSON  —  Clyde,  N.  Y.  —  Sales  Manager;  HARRIS  WILCOX,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

— Auctioneer. 

Write  to  New  York  State  County  Agents  or  Sales  Manager  for  free  catalog. 


BROWN  SWISS  SALE 

5th  Annual  Empire  State  Classic  Sale 
Cornell  University  Judging  Pavilion 
FRIDAY  12  O'CLOCK  APRIL  18,  1952 

Fresh  Cows;  Close  up  Cows;  Bred  Heifers;  Open  Heifers;  Choice  Service  Age 
Bulls. 

Top  consignments  from  top  herds.  Selections  from  most  popular  blood 
lines  in  the  state.  Attend  your  state  sale — Make  your  selections  at  your 
own  price. 

KARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer  NORM.  MAGNUSSEN,  Pedigrees 

W.  B.  STEWART,  Pifford,  N.  Y.  Catalogs 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


FARM  MACHINERY  AND 
HEREFORD  CATTLE 
AUCTION 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1952 

At  1  P.M.  SHARP! 

On  the  Horace  Bradley  Farm,  I  >/2  miles  South¬ 
west  of  Pavilion;  3  miles  North  of  Wyoming: 

Having  sold  the  farm  will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder: 

40  HEAD  HEREFORD  CATTLE  40 

This  is  a  well  conditioned  herd  of  Pure  Bred  Cattle,  a 
few  with  registration  papers:  8  yearling  steers;  5  two 
year  old  steers;  the  balance  heifers  and  cows. 

COMPLETE  LINE  MODERN  FARM  MACHINERY 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  AUCTIONEER 
.  Bergen,  New  York 

HORACE  BRADLEY,  OWNER 
SEARLS  &  SHERWOOD,  Clerks  TERMS:  CASH 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  SALE 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1952 


GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

MILK  —  MILK  —  MILK 
66  Head — 45  Cows — 18  Bred 
Heifers  —  3  Open  Heifers 

Cows  and  Heifers  Close  to  Freshening. 
Calfhood  Vaccinated. 

FIFTH  YANKEE  SPECIAL  SALE 

April  16,  1952  —  1:00  P.  M. 

Northampton  Fairgrounds, 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Write  for  a  catalog. 

SEATH  AND  SHULTZ 

Box  186 

Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

HEREFORD  BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION  SALE 

May  3,  1952 

Judging  Pavilion  —  Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 

55  HEIFERS  -  6  BULLS 

For  Catalogue  write : 

Robert  J.  Generaux,  Sale  Manager 
Canandaigua,  R.D.  1,  New  York 


at  12:30  P.M.  Sharp 

at  the  McEvoy  Farm  on  the  East  Henrietta 
Road  (Route  15A)  2  miles  south  of  Rochester, 
New  York. 

200  hea,!  nigh  grade  and  registered  Hereford  cattle.  A 
complete  liquidation  of  mis  good  commercial  herd. 

80  cow,  and  over  100  2  and  3  year  old  heifers.  All  bred 
for  spring  freshening  Some  with  calves  by  side  at 
time  of  sale.  All  bred  to  registered  bulls. 

8  choice  registered  cows  and  4  registered  herd  sires  of 
Mixer,  Hazford  and  Domino  breeding. 

This  is  a  young  herd  of  top  quality  cattle.  Last  year's 
calves  sold  near,  the  top  at  the  1951  Palmyra  Feeder 
Calf  Sale.  This  sale  presents  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
start  a  commercial  beef  enterprise  or  to  replenish  your 
beef  herd.  Hera  Bangs  vaccinated.  Truck  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  delivery.  Lunch  available. 

Frank  i.  McEvoy,  Owner  Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer 
TERMS:  Cash  Bergen,  New  York 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTION 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  22 

Selling  FARM  —  CATTLE  —  EQU  I  PM  E  NT,  HENRY  A 
DEET  &  SON  Sale,  SOUTH  DAYTON  N.  Y.  on  Ne\ 
York  Route  83,  II  miles  east  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

40  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  nearly  all  calfhood 
vaccinated. 

23  Cows — 10  Fresh  or  Close,  13  Due  in  Fall. 
15  Heifers,  all  ages,  some  bred;  2  Bulls. 

Some  bred  to  the  famous  SIR  BESS  0RMSBY  F0BES 
DEAN  and  other  bulls  of  the  New  York  Artificial 
Association.  , 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MACHINERY, 
new  —  Tractors  and  tractor  equipment. 

121-ACRE  FARM,  modern  in  every  respect,  good  build- 
ings,  high  state  of  cultivation,  will  be  sold. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10:30  A.M.  —  a  GREAT  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  FOR  YOU. 

HENRY  A.  DEET  &  SON  Owners,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  SALE 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 
Erie  Co.  Fair  Grounds,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
APRIL  12 

49  females,  4  bulls 

Educational  Program  10:30.  Lunch  available 
at  noon,  *  Sale  — *  1  P.M. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y.  for  catalogues 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 


American  Agriculturist 


when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  10 

ARTHUR  SHAW  selling  at  his  Picardy  Farm, 
4  miles  south  of  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y.,  Dutchess 
County  on  Route  82,  ten  miles  west  of  Conn, 
border. 

108  HEAD  OF  CATTLE— (50  Registered  Holsteins,  28 
Grades,  20  Registered  Guernseys)  T.B.  Accredited,  blood 
tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  treated  against  shipping 
'ever,  milkers  mastitis  tested. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY: 

3  Tractors,  all  attachments;  New  Holland  baler,  4  single 
unit  DeLaval  Milker;  two  10-can  milk  coolers;  quantity 
of  hay,  oats,  and  corn. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M.  with  equipment.  Cattle  sold 
in  tent,  catalogs  at  ringside.  —  ARTHUR  (ARTIE) 
SHAW,  Owner,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  •  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


OW  mad  can  you  get?  If  you 
are  a  wool  grower  —  plenty. 
Some  foreign  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  Argentine,  are  sub¬ 
sidizing  their  wool  growers  then  dump¬ 
ing  this  subsidized  wool  in  this  country 
at  below  cost,  and  in  many  cases  doing 
it  with  our  money  —  even  our  own 
sheep  growers’  tax  money — while  our 
wool  market  for  our  own  wool  growers 
goes  all  to  pieces.  In  November,  alone, 
82  per  cent  of  our  wool  imports  were 
this  subsidized  wool  from  Argentine,  or 
about  1,550,000  pounds  of  grease  wool. 


Some  years  ago  there  was  talk  of 
our  government  buying  some  of  our 
surplus  products  and  then  dumping 
them  in  foreign  countries  at  any  price. 
But  these  countries  rose  up  with  em¬ 
bargoes  and  stopped  us.  Now  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing  to  us,  and  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  public  are  being  besieged 
by  requests  for  8  billion  more  of  our 
tax  dollars  for  foreign  aid.  Wonder 
how  much  of  that  will  be  used  to  dump 
more  wool,  or  whatever  they  have,  into 
this  country  at  ruinous  prices. 

With  all  the  investigations  going  on, 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  too  long  before 
a  real  investigation  will  be  made  of 
past  world  trade  agreements  and  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Treaties  Act.  Perhaps 
we  will  then  find  out  what  is  being 
done  with  some  of  our  foreign  aid  tax 
money,  and  its  influence  on  many  of 
our  farm  prices. 


Where  Are  Prices  Headed? 

The  confusion  we  are  all  experienc¬ 
ing  in  our  present  and  future  situation 
regarding  price  level  was  well  illus¬ 
trated  at  an  Advisory  Farm  Credit 
Committee  meeting  a  week  or  so  ago. 
Straight-thinking,  successful  farm  men 
split  almost  equally  between  the  con¬ 
viction  that  prices  have  reached  their 
peak  or  were  going  to  work  lower,  and 
the  belief  that  inflation  was  not  over 
and  that  prices  following  the  present 
weakness  would  work  higher  again. 

Since  the  future  price  level  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  farm  people,  every  effort 
was  made  to  reach  some  agreement  on 
this  confusion  of  ideas.  Finally  it  was 
decided  that  while  more  dollars  were 
concerned,  that  fundamentally,  the 
same  age-old  problems  faced  all  of  us. 
The  farm  gamble  was  still  with  us  and 
called  for  exactly  the  same  funda¬ 
mentals  it  did  in  1910,  i.e.,  straight 
thinking  and  hard  work,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  by  every  farmer  of  his  ability 
and  the  abilities  of  his  farm. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

Sensational  Auction 

LEONARD  JOHNCOX  and  CHARLES  COOK 
Noted  Herd 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  12 
100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested  within  30  days,  milkers 
mastitis  tested,  examined  for  pregnancy,  vaccinated 
against  shipping  fever. 

At  their  farm  located  on  Lincoln  Road,  % 
mile  north  of  WEST  WALWORTH,  N.  Y.,  which 
is  just  north  of  Route  441,  12  miles  straight 
east  from  Rochester. 

HIGH  DHIA  AVERAGE— 47  HEAD— 13,821  MILK 
—496.3  Fat  2X. 

The  high  producers  include  several  from  600  lb.  to  690 
Ih.  fat,  many  more  from  500  lb.  to  589  lb.  fat. 

THIS  VERY  HIGH  PRODUCING  HERD  CONSISTS 
OF:  49  Cows  (24  Spring  Cows,  25  Fall;)  13  Bred 
Heifers;  25  Open  Heifers;  12  Heifer  Calves; 
1  Herd  Sire. 

Many  heautiful  daughter  of  leading  sires  in  the  New 
York  Artificial  Association  including:  —  STAFFORD¬ 
SHIRE  M  ON  TV  I C  CRUSADER— PEQUEA  RAG  APPLE 
ORMSBY  CYRUS  —  SIR  BESS  0RMSBY  F0BES 
DEAN. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M.,  held  In  big  tent,  lunch 
available,  catalogs  at  ringside. 

LEONARD  JOHNCOX  &.  CHARLES  COOK,  Owners, 

West  .Walworth,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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What's  the  best  way  to  make  a  com¬ 
post  heap? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  best  way.  Any¬ 
way,  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
complicated  procedures  are  unneces¬ 
sary.  I  merely  put  all  sods,  grass  and 
weeds  in  a  pile,  and  in  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  I  plow  the  garden  I  spread  this 
pile  on  the  garden.  Sometimes  I  plow  it 
under  but  I  think  results  are  a  little 
better  to  work  it  into  the  soil  after 
plowing. 

It  undoubtedly  does  help  to  sprinkle 
a  few  handfuls  of  a  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  over  the  pile -when  you  add  plant 
material  to  it.  The  pile  should  have  a 
little  dirt,  but,  in  my  case',  that  is  taken 
care  of  by  sod  from  edging  paths  and 
by  thinning  out  some  perennials. 

I  always  plow  under  sweet  corn 
stalks.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  little 
danger  of  encouraging  insects  such  as 
the  European  corn  borer,  but  so  far  I 
haven’t  had  any  trouble. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  confine  your  com¬ 
post  heap  by  building  a  3-sided  box  big 
enough  to  hold  the  material;  but  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  this  isn’t  at  all  serious,  as 
you  can  clean  it  up  with  a  rake  and  it 
doesn’t  do  any  harm  if  you  get  a  little 
soil  along  with  the  last  wheelbarrow 
load.  Directions  often  state  that  the 
pile  should  be  forked  over  during  the 
summer.  I  doubt  if  this  is  necessary, 
but  it  does  help  to  add  water  in  the 
summer  if  the  pile  gets  too  dry. — H.L.C. 
*  *  * 

How  should  strawberries  be  irrigated? 

There  is  some  indication  that  the 
best  time  to  irrigate  strawberries  is 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  because 
the  plants  are  kept  cool  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  seem  to  make  a  better  growth. 
Also,  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  is 
best  to  apply  water  frequently  rather 
than  to  make  a  few  heavy  applications. 
*  *  * 

How  can  orchardists  spot  trees  which 
are  suffering  from  lack  of  magnesium? 
What  can  be  done  to  correct  it? 

Magnesium  deficiency  usually  shows 


up  late  in  July  or  early  in  August. 
Leaves  near  the  base  of  new  shoots 
look  burned,  but  before  this  you  cam 
see  yellowing  of  the  parts  of  the  leaf 
between  the  veins.  The  burning  of  the 
leaves  moves  up  toward  the  tip,  but 
the  tip  of  the  leaves  usually  look  nor¬ 
mal.  Along  with  the  burn  you  will  often 
see  rolling  of  the  leaves  and  the  first 
leaves  affected  usually  drop  by  harvest 
time.  The  trees  which  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  magnesium  usually  drop 
a  lot  of  the  fruit  before  harvest. 

One  way  to  apply  magnesium  is  to 
put  from  5  to  10  pounds  of  magnesium 
sulphate  in  a  ring  around  the  tree  un¬ 
der  the  outer  branches.  A  quicker  way 
is  to  spray  three  times  with  20  pounds 
of  magnesium  sulphate  per  100  gallons 
of  water.  The  first  spray  is  put  on 
shortly  after  the  petals  fall  and  the 
other  two  at  the  time  of  the  first  and 
second  cover  sprays. 

*  *  * 

How  much  animate  is  required  to  kill 
poison  ivy? 

This  material  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
1  pound  per  gallon  of  water.  Poison  ivy 
needs  to  be  well  covered  and  you  will 
find  that  a  gallon  of  spray  will  cover 
perhaps  300  or  400  square  feet.  There 
is  no  object  in  applying  spray  until  it 
runs  off  the  plants. 

One  of  the  best  times  to  apply  it  is 
from  June  1  to  mid- August.  You  may 
find  that  some  plants  will  escape,  so 
that  a  second  application  is  necessary. 
You  will  find  that  it  is  impractical  to 
produce  a  crop  the  same  year  on 
ground  where  poison  ivy  is  sprayed 
with  ammate. 

*  *  * 

How  can  we  stop  calves  from  sucking 
each  other  after  they  eat? 

One  way  is  to  have  individual  pens, 
but  many  dairymen  do  not  have  this 
convenience.  However,  when  calves  run 
together  in  one  pen  they  can  be  tied  so 
they  can’t  reach  each  other  for  about 
one  hour  after  feeding. 


ACTS  FAST... 
SHORTENS  SICKNESS 


Stops  weight  losses  ...  Saves  animals! 


Easy-to-give,  low-cost,  all-purpose  sulfa 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


A  o  nce-a-day  treat  merit  against 


SHIPPING  FEVER  •  FOOT  ROT  •  CALF  DIPHTHERIA 
ACUTE  MASTITIS  •  METRITIS  •  CALF  SCOURS 
BACILLARY  ENTERITIS 

OTHER  BACTERIAL  DISEASES  and  COCCIDIOSIS 


\ 


TELEVISION  MANNERS 

T1  ELEVISION  has  revolutionized  the  American  way  of  life.  For  instance, 
*  in  the  old  days  grandmother  spent  her  evenings  reading  obituary  no¬ 
tices  and  making  plans  for  her  own  funeral.  Today,  grandmother  watches 
a  couple  of  hairy-chested  wrestlers  on  TV  and  yells  lustily  for  her  favorite 
to  break  his  opponent’s  neck. 

Sometimes  a  couple  of  television  viewers  become  so  wrought  up  over  a 
wrestling  match  that  they  engage  in  an  impromptu  bout  of  their  own. 

I  read  an  article  in  my  newspaper  about  a  burglar  who  loaded  his  grip 
with  household  valuables  and  then  sat  down  with  the  rest  of  the  folks  and 
watched  television  for  a  half  hour.  The  host  and  hostess  thought  the  burg¬ 
lar  was  just  another  uninvited  television  guest. 

How  to  get  children  away  from  TV  and  to  bed  puzzles  many  parents.  I 
don’t  want  to  tell  you  to  pop  the  youngsters  on  the  head  with  a  baseball 
bat,  and  then,  when  they  are  in  a  groggy  state,  to  carry  them  upstairs  to 
bed.  We  cherish  our  children  too  much  to  do  that.  How  you  get  the  kids 
to  bed  is  your  own  problem. 

The  near-sighted  chap  who,  when  the  girls  begin  to  dance,  pushes  his 
face  against  the  screen  is  a  nuisance.  When  I  want  to  watch  the  girls 
dance,  I  don’t  want  the  dark  silhouette  of  a  bald  head  and  a  pair  of  bat 
cars  blocking  my  view. 

The  biggest  TV  pest  of  all  is  the  character  who  doesn’t  care  to  watch 
television  but  who  insists  on  talking  to  the  other  viewers  while  they  are 
absorbed  in  the  screen.  Douse  this  chump  with  a  pailful  of  cold  water. 

— John  Goodwin,  Hubbard,  Iowa 


Treat  promptly!  Use  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  Lederle. 
Even  a  short  delay  in  treating  sick  animals  can  cause 
serious  losses  in  weight  and  stunting,  which  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  death.  Swiftly  and  effectively,  this  all-purpose 
sulfa  goes  into  action  to  knock  out  bacterial  infections. 
Once-a-day  treatment  may  prove  sufficient. 

Sulmet  is  also  effective  against  many  common  dis¬ 
eases  of  horses,  swine  and  sheep. 

Time-proved  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  Lederle  is 
available  in  6  dosage  forms:  Powder,  Tablets, 
Oblets*,  Tinted  Emulsion  (for  pink  eye  bacterial 
infections),  Solution  12.5%  (for  use  as  a  drench,  if 
desired),  and  Injectable  Solution  (by,  or  on  the 
prescription  of,  a  veterinarian). 

Your  veterinarian  is  your  dependable  ally  in  the  con¬ 
stant  war  against  disease.  Consult  him  for  the  most 
effective  management  practices  and  disease-control 
procedures  to  meet  your  individual  needs. 

Free  literature  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Animal  Industry  Section 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


AMERICAN 


Cyanamid 


COMPANY 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N,  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


FOB  SA1.E :  close-up  first  calf  Holstein  heifers  in  truck 
load  lots — Davenport  Farms,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


BEG.  GUERNSEY  BULL.  Bom  March  9,  1951.  Every 
Sire  for  3  generation  good  favorable  proof  on  10  or 
more  daughters.  Dam  has  5  A.R.  records,  4  over  500 
lbs.  fat  in  305  days.  Heifer  calves,  one  month  to 
one  year,  limited  number.  Write  for  price.  Etc.  Chas. 
A.  Slater.  Mgr.  Forge  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  4,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  Bull  Calf  —  born  July  21,  1951.  By  a 
proven  sire  whose  three  nearest  dams  classified  excellent 
and  have  five  records  averaging  13,597  lbs.  milk  690  lbs. 
fat.  From  a  daughter  of  Wychmere  Dauntless  Noble¬ 
man  (proven  sire)  and  a  longtime  record  cow  with 
159,550  lbs.  milk  6,885  lbs.  fat.  Complete  pedigree 
mailed  on  request.  Wychmere  Farms,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE — Bull  bom  November  1951.  Dam  make 
14555M  809F  Sr3  with  lifetime  production  of  117.784M. 
Sired  by  Coldspring’s  Romulus  Anchor  proved  for  both 
production  and  type.  From  an  outstanding  cow  family. 
A  choice  individual.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 


Offering — Registered  Jersey  Bull  calf  from  above  500 
Fat  dam.  Also  a  few  young  cows — overstocked.  Highly 
productive  herd.  T.B.,  Bangs  Accredited.  Riverdale 
Farms,  Waymart,  Pennsylvania.  Phone  Pleasant  Mount 
25R111. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


FOB  SALE:  One  purebred  milking  Shorthorn  bull  calf, 
Watson  Johnson,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE.  X.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 

ALWAYS  on  Hand— Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows. 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.  Hobart,  New  York. 

BUY  Wholesale  and  save.  75  top  T.B.  and  Blood - 
tested  close  Canadian  cows.  Truck  or  trailer  load  de¬ 
livered  free  300  miles.  Gurwitz  Bros.,  Waterville,  N.  Y 
Phone  92. 

CHOICE  Dairy  Cows.  Fresh  and  close-up.  100  head  on 
hand  at  all  times.  Accredited,  also  bloodtested  cows. 
Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  R.D.  2,  N.  Y.,  Tel. 
436J1.  _ 

LARGEST  Selection  ot  Northern  and  Wisconsin  fresh 
and  springer  cows  in  Central  New  York — Terms — No 
payment  until  grass.  No  cash  required!  Canadian  Live¬ 
stock  Sales,  Route  49,  between  Utica  and  Rome.  Phone 
Utica  6-2972. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORD  S  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
all  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 

ANGUS  or  Hereford  heifers,  steers  and  cows  always 
priced  right.  Headquarters  for  good  commercial  beef 
cattle.  O.  V.  Doell.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FEEDER  Cattle,  breeding  ewes,  vaccinated  feeder  pigs. 
Carloads  or  truckloads.  Lewis  Furgason,  Windham, 
New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Aberdeen  Angus  yearling  hulls  and 
heifers.  A.  J.  Havens  and  Son,  Hill  and  Valley  Farms, 
Wheeler,  N.  Y.  Phone  1157R1,  Bath. 


DANCOTE  offers  one  open  heifer  and  one  young  bull  in 
Hamburg  Sale  Apr.  12  and  one  bred  heifer  in  Ithaca 
Sale  Apr.  26.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  12  Registered  Angus  Females  of  various 
ages.  3  are  daughters  of  Eileenmeere  Quality  General 
who  sired  top  group  of  calves  in  1951  New  York  State 
Beef  Project.  Remaining  females  will  hate  calves  by 
him  These  cattle  priced  at  farmer  levels  are  in  good 
producing  condition.  Most  of  the  animals  are  calfhood 
vaccinated.  Herd  has  been  disease  free  since  started, 
With  better  than  a  90%  calf  crop  each  year.  J.  W. 
Stiles,  Cortland,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls.  Ready  for 
spring  service.  Outstanding  breed  type.  Silver  Creek 
Farms.  Don  Nesbitt,  Albion,  N.  Y.  Phone  1016M2. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  As  good  as  there  is  in  the  country.  Call  or 
write  Philip  Cronmiller,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  Phone  3131. 


REGISTERED  Herefords  for,  sale.  15  yearling  hulls,  20 
yearling  heifers.  By  three  great  herd  sires.  The  kind 
that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  Eugene  P. 
Forrestel,  Medina,  New  York. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 
Berkshire,  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.. 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.,  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux,  44  Ar¬ 
lington  Rd.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086. 

FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks..  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  bred  gilts,  large  litters  9  to  13. 
Service  boars,  baby  pigs  farm  raised  over  200  head, 
fast  growers.  C.  VV.  Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown, 
New  Jersey. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  Yorkshire  Boars,  gilts,  bred  gilts,  8 
weeks  to  18  months.  Reasonable  prices.  Sunnymead 
Farms,  Germantown.  N.  Y.  Telephone  33F4. 


REGISTERED  Duroc  boars  sendee  age  and  younger. 
Bred  and  open  gilts.  Booking  orders  for  weanling  pigs. 
All  from  champion  stock.  Herbert  Adcock,  Grover  Road, 
West  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TAMWORTHS  PIGS,  registered  or  unregistered.  Tam- 
worth  Farm,  Milton.  De' 


YORKSHIRES — Boars,  service  age  &  younger.  Bred  & 
open  gilts.  Pinelma  Farm  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  For  Sale;  6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  white, 
Poland  China  and  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  50  to  100  pigs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
104,  West  Concord,  Mass.,  Tel.  Concord  1585-M. 


RUGGED  Pigs  —  Chester  White — Chester- Yorkshire - 
Berkshire-Chester-Poland-China-Chester  Cross  -  6-8-10 
weeks — $10-$11-$12  each — vaccinated  $1.00  a  piece  ex¬ 
tra  on  request.  Crated  free.  Ship  C.O.D.,  check  or 
money  order.  Carl  Anderson — Virginia  Road- -Concord 
— Mass. — Tel  807-J 


SHEEP 


EWES — Yearling  blackface  Westerns — Hamp  &  Suffolk 
crossbreds.  Wintered  on  my  farm.  Good  size.  Care¬ 
fully  sorted  for  quality.  Ralph  Poole,  Bellwood  Farm, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Phone  5210. 


FOR  SALE— To  reduce  our  flock  will  sell  10  to  24 
grade  Corriedale  ewes,  due  to  lamb  in  April.  Good 
ages,  good  breeding.  Harry  C.  Brown,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


HORSES— DONKEYS 


FOR  SALE — Sicilian  Donkey.  Five  year  unaltered  Jack. 
Robert  Nields,  Ragged  Hill  West  Brookfield.  Mass. 

BURBO  Wanted — Medium  age — Excellent  home  guaran¬ 
teed. — Robert  Bartlett,  Box  5,  Gossville,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE — 4  choice  riding  horses,  from  800  to  1000 
lbs.  Mares  <&  stallion  on  the  place,  ages — 2  to  5  yrs. 
Phone  9165 — Roy  Bauer,  Telegraph  Rd.,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  oi  hay  delivered  subject  to  in¬ 
spection.  J  W.  Christman,  R.D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  48-282. 


VERY  good  quality  hay,  no  mold.  In  square  twine 
bales  $16.  ton  on  tailgate  of  your  truck.  $20  on  car. 
Marvin  Mather,  Mayville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3328. 


GOOD  mixed  dairy  hay  $18.00.  F.  Root,  Brainard, 
New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raiseu.  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS;  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 

PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  breeding.  Ideal  companions,  Males  $35.00, 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00,  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


COLLIE- Shepherd  cattle  dogs,  pups.  For  over  twenty- 
five  years.  Wilmot  East  Thetford,  Vermont. 

REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups.  Four  months 
old.  Ready  to  start  now.  $25.00.  Julia  Strittmatter, 
Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


GERMAN  Police  pups  reg.  with  4  generation  pedigree. 
Bloodlines  of  Champion  Remus  of  Gainwell,  Disno 
Geno  V  Grafmar,  Tilsit  of  Highwind,  Ansigisal  V 
Kleinhouse,  Blitz  V  Giegerlust,  Margot  V.  Hokeluft. 
Countess  Asta  V  Vogel.  Write  for  information,  every 
letter  given  special  attention.  Place  orders  for  late 
spring  and  summer  pups.  E.  A.  Foote,  The  Foote  Hills, 
Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jervis  33861. 

WEIMAR ANER  Puppies.  Ready  to  start  working.  Will 
hunt  this  fall.  Robert  Remensnyder,  Garrattsville, 
New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Bom  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15.00,  females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins, 
New  York. 


BOXERS — best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  Tbty  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  York. 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  Parmentei 
Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer,  Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mea’‘  poultry  profits  —  that’ 
why  our  hatcherv  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red -Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock-Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rqck  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quick 
broiler  profits  Write  or  call  today.  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


HATCHING  every  week  —  Pullorum  clean  Ebenwood 
Farm  Hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm  Box  B-S.  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

MT.  HOPE  Leghorns.  Christy  &  Hubbard  Hamps  for 
profitable  meat  and  egg  production.  Huested’s  Poultry- 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y.  Phone  54254. 


POULTRY 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  tot  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden.  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn^  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  V  ork. 

BALL  Red-Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  them  from  the 
start  when  you  buy  from  Ball  Hatchery,  one  of  New 
York's  cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  Bali 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  harm.  Tioga  County.  Rt.  Z.  Owego, 
New  York. 

FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  Fo.  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  raying  test  honor,  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  winch  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won';  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

HIGHEST  in  Boston  Show — our  New  Hampshires  scored 
99  2/8  to  walk  off  with  the  Sweepstake  Trophy  over 
all  chick  entries.  Entered  6  entries  of  chicks.  They  won 
6  firsts.  Danish’s  good  chicks  pay,  order  your  Leghorns 
&  New  Hampshires  today.  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

McINTYRE  WHITE  ROCKS.  Contest  proven  strain.  All 
stock  pedigreed  sired.  U.  S.  certified,  pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  details.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda, 
New  York. 

DAY  OLD  Puliorun  tested  chicks.  Rock  Reds  crosses. 
Guaranteed  all  heavies.  $8-100,  $15-200  and  postage. 
Broiler  chicks  our  choice  sex  and  breed.  $2.75-100, 
$5-200,  plus  postage  C.O.D.  Kline’s  Chickery,  Strauss- 
town  6,  Pa 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  known  for  their  fast  growth, 
ruggedness,  vigor,  large  egg  size.  New  modern  hatch¬ 
ery.  Collins  Poultry  Farms,  Danville.  N.  H. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut. 
White  African  Guinea  eggs,  keets,  started  birds  from 
best  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced,  sold  42,000 
guineas.  Literature  prices.  Booking  now. 

SURPLUS  Chicks  —  $10.0'.  C.O.D.  New  Hampshires, 
barred  rocks,  white  rocks  and  heavy  assorted.  Prices 
at  hatchery.  Also  3-week-old  chicks  25c  each.  A.  F. 
Hockman,,  R30,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

CAPONS  $55.00  per  100.  Choice  of  three  breeds.  4% 
weeks  old,  F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  209  Northampton,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

BLACK  Giants.  Get  real  Jersey  Black  Giant  chicks 
from  the  neighborhood  where  they  were  originated.  Un¬ 
excelled  for  capons  and  heavy  roasters.  John  W. 
Bottcher,  Box  3AA,  Mount  Holly.  N.  J.  * 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone  Hobart  5281. 


GUINEAS 


GUINEAS,  pure  white  Africans  ready  to  lay.  C.  Hill¬ 
man,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS 


BELTSVILLE  Small  White — Large  bronze  and  white 
Holland  turkey  poults,  now  hatching  thousands  weekly. 
Low  prices  on  fully  guaranteed  poults.  Write  or  phone 
Kline’s  Turkeys,  Box  G,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

USD  A  Beltsville  White  Turkey  poults  Pennsylvania 
bred  under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c. 
Free  Catalog.  Meadowbrook.  Richfield  2,  Penna. 

FEEDER  Turkeys.  8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or 
porch.  No  broodm.  required,  broad  breast  bronze  and 
broad  breast  whites.  From  our  own  pullorum  clean 
breeders.  O.  V.  Doell.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 


STATE  of  Maine  Poults.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 
Pullorum  clean.  Beltsville  whites.  B.  B.  Bronze,  Jersey 
Buffs  and  Nebraskan  limited.  Ralph  Sanborn,  Sebago 
Lake,  Maine. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  White  Run¬ 
ners  $25.00,  Superior  Strain  $30.00,  Fawns  $28.00,  hens 
$40.00.  Rouens  $40.00.  Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Toulouse,  brown  and  white  China  goslings.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  Goslings.  Free  pamphlet.  Curtis  Stock  Farm. 
587  Ellicott  St..  Buffalo  3.  New  York. 

PILGRIM  Geese,  guaranteed  100%  sex-linked,  eggs, 
goslings,  breeders.  Beth-Hone  Farm.  Bethany  Road. 
Honesdale,  Penna.  Phone  6S9J12. 

GOSLINGS  for  Sale— Gray  Toulouse,  white  Embden. 
William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS — White  China.  From  prize- winning  flock. 
Reasonably  priced.  Send  for  free  folder.  S.  J.  Seitz, 
RR  3  Fisk  Rd.,  Lockport,  N,  Y. 


PILGRIMS  GEESE.  Hatching  eggs  specialty.  Folder. 
U.  Schwalge,  Lake  Zurich,  HI. 


GOOSE  Eggs  —  goslings.  Embden,  Toulouse,  White 
China.  White  Muscovey  duck  eggs.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 
Bernhards  Bay.  N.  Y 
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GEESE 


PUREBRED  Goslings  from  trapnested,  progeny  tested 
breeders.  Hardy,  fast  growing  Toulouse.  Embdens  and 
Pilgrims.  Ail  breeders  pedigreed.  Write  for  prices, 
Thimderbird  Farm.  Box  291,  Athol,  Mass. 

DAY  OLD  &  started  goslings.  Free  information.  Paul 
Muller,  Pultonham,  N.  V 

STARTED  Geese  will  solve  your  berry  and  rowerop 
weeding  problem.  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Bobt.  Sharp, 
Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland.  Vermont. 

GEESE — pure  white  embden,  eggs,  goslings,  started 
goslings  &  breeders  still  available.  Dalhoff  Goose 
Ranch,  Greystone  Park,  New  Jersey. 

DAY  OLD  and  started  goslings  from  market  slzi 

Toulouse.  Send  for  circular.  Hershey  Goose  Farm, 
Dover,  N.  H 

TOULOUSE  or  White  Chinese  Goslings  $2.00.  Rouen 
ducklings  45c.  Colored  Muscovey  65c.  White  Turkens 
45c.  Vainauskas  Farms,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS — GUINEA  PIGS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
markets,  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville  £4,  Penna. 


GUINEA  Pigs,  %  grown  $2.50  .pair.  Breeders  $3.50 
pair,  bred  sows  $2.50.  Urban’s,  Ushers.  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLA 


QUALITY  stock,  bred  pairs,  young  pairs,  extra  males. 
Heavy  producers.  NCBA  registered.  Clock  Chinchilla 
Ranch,  548  Clarendon  St. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Tel.  72-5096. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Blight  resistant  certified,  Kennebec  seed 
potatoes.  Bernard  D.  Blinn,  Candor,  New  York. 
Phone  9D. 


‘  SEEDS 


NEW  YORK  State  Empire  Broadleaf  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
Seed — Cornell  tests  show  purity  99  2/10  %  germination 
96% — price  delivered  with  special  inoculant,  $1.75  per 
lb.  100  lb.  lots  $1.60  lb,  while  supply  lasts. 
Med  O  Dale  Farms,  Altamont,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed — the  variety  recom¬ 
mended  for  long  life.  C.  F.  Crowe,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


BULBS 


FLOWER  Bulbs — Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  Amaryllis,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Callas,  Tigridia  Lilies,  etc.  Folder  in  colors 
free.  Howard  Gillet.  Bex  A,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


LARGE'  assorted  gladiolus.  Inspected,  25  for  $3.00. 
50  for  $5.00.  Albert  Brownly,  Box  45,  Woodville,  Mass. 


100  Blooming  Size  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  No.  3's,  gorgeous 
colors,  about  30  new  prize  varieties,  $2.00  postpaid. 
Extra:  2  large  bulbs  sensational  new  pink — Spic  and 
Span.  Ideal  Easter-birthday  gift.  Free  catalog.  The 
Elmores,  Georgetown  Rt.  80,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS— 25  Large  Bulbs  $1.25.  State  inspected. 
Catalog  on  request  We  grow  the  newest  and  best  in 
standard  varieties.  Hillside  Gardens  —  South  Wales, 
New  York. 


GLADIOLUS,  Pink  and  Yellow  Caila  Lillies,  ranunculus, 
anemones,  tuberoses,  many  $1.  assortments,  other  bulbs, 
flower  and  vegetable  plants.  Write  for  list.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Va. 


PRIZE  Dahlias — 12  for  $2.00.  Tags  lost.  Catalogue  on 
request.  Hillside  Gardens,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS — medium  size,  mixed  colors  of  the  better 
kinds  $2.65  hundred.  Postpaid.  Blooming  size  $6.25  per 
1000.  These  will  bloom  this  year,  make  excellent  large 
bulbs  for  next  year.  Bulblets  (no  pin  points)  $1.00 
quart.  H.  E.  Gordon,  Southold,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 


ENJOY  bushels  prepaid-selected  oranges  $4.95;  small 
$3.95;  Grapefruit  $4.06,  Temples  $6.35  —  James  X. 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SEND  NOW  for  free  Snapshot  Magazine,  mailers, 
offers.  Houghton’s  Athol.  Mass. 

ROSA  RAY’S  Introductory  offer!  We  will  develop 
8-12-16  exposure  film  and  include  clear,  sparkling, 
permanent  prints  <Tcm  each  exposure  or  a  reprint 
order  for  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this  advertisement 
and  only  35c.  Offei  expires  May  31,  1952.  Leaders  since 
1920.  The  one  and  only  Ray’s  Photo  Service,  LaCrosse, 
Wis.  _ _ _ _ 

NEW  FILM  For  Old — 8  exposures  developed,  enlarged, 
in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  exposures,  67c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mailing  bag.  Roberts , 
Box  444B,  Salem,  Mass. 


3  GIANT  8x10  Deluxe  Enlargements  from  any  one 
negative  for  One  Dollar.  No  negative,  50c  extra.  Lex 
Photos.  Box  345,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest;  5  lb 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  State  inspected.  Premier, 
Fairfax,  Sparkle  $2.50  per  hundred  postpaid.  R-  •• 
Guyer,  Storrs,  Conn. 
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PLANTS 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


POTATO  Machinery:  Iron  Age  high  speed  two  row 
planter;  five  row  sprayer.  International  PTO.  digger. 


EVERGREEN  Tree  Seedlings.  Transplants.  Growers  of  1  Planter;  five  row  sprayer.  International  PTO.  digger 
largo  auantities.  For  growing  Christmas  trees.  Orna-  |  M  .good  conditimi,  rubber-tired.  C.  M.  Broadwell 
mentals.  Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  on  quantity  ■*  ornsonvdle,  N.  Y. 

_ Wrifp  for  Prino  List  noH  Pluntinff  Kun. 


crest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown.  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants.  25  leading  varieties.  Also  rasp¬ 
berry  —  blueberry — blackberry— asparagus — grapes.  Re¬ 
el  need  prices.  Send  for  catalogue.  Pleasant  Valley 
Farms,  Millbury,  Mass. 


WANTED — Horse  drawn 

Fresno.  W. 

L. 

Lake.  R.D.  2, 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

MALL  8  ft.  chains  $20. 

Used  sawrs. 

C. 

Loomis.  Bain- 

bridge,  X_  1 

VIGOROUS.  True-To-Name  Howard  17.  Catskill, 
Temple,  and  Robinsor's  Scarlet  Beauty  strawberry 
plants.  100-$2.75;  300-  $7.50;  500-$11.00;  1,000-$20. 
Postpaid.  Trimmed  ready  to  set.  These  plants  have 
long,  fibrous  root  systems  and  especially  adapted  for 
the  Northeast.  Glenn  R,  Thompson.  Johnson,  Vt. 


I  CEDAR  Posts— all  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers  $14.  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  f<^r  electric 
fence.  Other  grades  in  5,  6,  7,  8  and  12  ft.  lengths. 

I  Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  barns.  Also  25  ft.  electric 
I  service  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
1  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206-F-ll,  Closed  Sunday. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier,  Catskill, 
Fairfax,  Robinson,  Temple  100-11.90 — 500-$6.75— 1000- 
$12.50.  Gem  Gemzato  everbearing.  100-$2.25  prepaid. 
John  A.  Platen,  Union  City,  Penna, 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  at  wholesale  prices — all  hand 
trimmed.  Heavy  yielding  select  plants  certified  free  from 
disease — your  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  no  money, 
we  ship  C.O.D.  anywhete.  Tour  choice  of  these  varie¬ 
ties:  Premier,  Robinson,  Sparkle.  Temple,  Fairland,  Big 
Joe,  Dorsett.  Kardinal  King,  Catskill  $2.25-100;  $6.95- 
500;  $11.50-1,000.  Senator  Dunlap,  Blakemore  $1.75- 
100;  $11.85-500;  $19.95-1,000.  Superfection,  Gemzata 
or  Streamliner  $4.50-100;  $14.35-500;  $22.50-1,000.  Or¬ 
der  your  plants  now.  We  will  ship  on  any  date  you 
advise  —  or  at  your  proper  planting  time.  Salisbury 
Nurseries,  Salisbury  51,  Maryland. 


BALERS  —  24  used  Allis  Chalmers — Case  wire  $595. 
Automatic  $1150.  McCormick  Deering  50  T — 45  T.  New 
Holland  77.  1  New  Holland  80  wire  tie  with  starter 
and  Hydraulic  $2395.  4  New  Holland  76  .  rebuilt  $1295. 
McCormick  Deering  No.  15  with  motor  $200.  Don 
Howard.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Come  in  and  see  our 
bargains,  5  acres  covered  with  new  and  used  equip¬ 
ment. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WANTED:  Farm  in  N.  Y.  State  in  Dutchess,  Orange, 
Sullivan  Counties  or  Northwest  N.  J.  up  to  $5000.00. 
Give  description  and  details  A  Laramy.  32  Race  St.. 
No.  Plainfield,  N,  J. 


DAIRY  Farm,  central  New  York.  100  acres,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  sacrifice  $5000.00.  Write  Albert  Dievendorf, 
Box  4444,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


FARM  107  acres,  20  head,  telephone  available,  elec¬ 
tricity,  >£  cultivation,  balance  pasture,  young  sugar- 
bush  trees,  $9,000  cash.  Joe  Noll,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 16  room  house,  2  bath  use.  Has  a  board¬ 
ing  house  and  tourist  home.  4  acres  of  land,  oil  heated, 
have  bam,  garage.  Can  beep  cow,  horse,  pig.  All  the 
furniture  goes  with  place.  Also  150  laying  pullets  go. 
2  porches,  one  35  feet  open,  one  30  feet  sun  porch, 
new  last  fall.  Write  Mrs.  Albina  Grover,  Chaulemont, 
Mass. 


WANTED:  Hydraulic  blade  for  T.6.  Trac.  Tractor. 
Must  be  good  John  Luth,y.  Cambridge,  Maryland. 


STANTON’S  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants.  Some 
may  be  as  good  but  then  are  none  better.  Howard  15 
(Premier),  Temple  *i,d  Catskill  strawberry  plants, 
$2.75-100,  $6.25-250,  $11.00-500,  $20.-1000.  Lathan  Red 
Raspberry  plants.  Large.  10c  each  to  100,  100-$9.00, 
500-$40.  Smaller  size  halt  price.  State  Inspected.  Post¬ 
paid.  Instructions  included.  Ivan  L.  Stanton.  Johnson, 
Vermont. 


[FREE:  Montgomery  Ward’s  140-Page  Farm  Equipment 

Catalog.  Contains  full  line  of  equipment  for  the  dairy 
farm,  including  new  suspension-type  “Swing”  Milker; 
electric  and  hand-operated  separators;  milk  coolers, 
water  heaters  and  sanitation  equipment  for  the  dairy 
house;  dairy  tinware,  milk  marketing  supplies;  stan¬ 
chions,  litter  carries,  stalls  and  other  dairy  barn  needs. 
Also  lists  poultry  and  supplies,  farm  fence,  stock  rais¬ 
ing  equipment,  garden  tractors,  grain  handling  equip¬ 
ment,  hand  and  power  sprayers,  other  farm  items. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  money-saving  cata¬ 
log  to  Montgomery  Ward,  Dept.  FR-16  Albany,  N.  Y. 


KUACKCAP  plants.  State  inspected.  Disease  resistant. 
$5  hundred.  Lacy,  Rural  4.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Bear  Cat  Forage  Harvester,  new.  Case  9 
ft.  self  propelled  combine,  cut  42  acres.  Case  Model  L 
tractor  on  rubber.  Brillion  Sure  Stand  Seeder.  Phone 
Ovid  34F2.  Bean  Bros. ,  Hayts  Comers,  New  York. 


(  ERTTFIED  —  Superfection  &  Gem  strawberry  plants 
100- $3.25;  Premier  100-$2.25.  Raspberries  100-$6.0o 
I’stpd.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  QUEEN,  Sweetest  raspberry  grown  extra 
strong  plants  12  for  $3.90.  10  different  Iris  $2.00  all 
prepaid.  Harrington’s,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY -Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  dug — circular. 
Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


RATTLESNAKE  Plantain,  (wild  orchid)  one  dollar. 
Stanton — Prides  Crossing,  Mass. 


PREMIER  &  Sparkle  strawberry  plants.  50-$1.50,  300- 
$6.00,  1000-$I4.00.  Mae  IngersoU,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


TRACTORS— 40  used.  $125  &  up.  Fannall  H—  $995. 
Allis  Chalmers  WC  $575,  new  tires.  2— late  Farmail  A, 
$795  with  cultivator.  2  Allis  Chalmers  B  painted,  re- 
[  conditioned  $495.  2  John  Deere  H  with  plow  $550.  3 
Massey  Harris  101  Jr.  reconditioned  $950.00.  6  John 
Deere  B,  $700— $1050.  Oliver  70  with  cultivator  $1100. 
4 — Allis  Chalmers  C  with  cultivator  $595  &  up.  HG 
Cletrac  1947,  $750.  Case.  VA  1948  with  loader  $895,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Deering  10-20  on  rubber  $200.  Regular  Farm- 
alls  $175,  F-20 — $350.  Ford  tractor  with  loader  $795.00. 
6 — ’49  and  ’50  Ford  tractors  like  new  $950  —  $1050. 
Ferguson  used  1  year  $950.  Don  Howard.  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  Plants.  Free  catalog, 
Kexford  Sprout,  Sayre,  Penna. 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  select  yellow  or  white  sweet 
Spanish,  yellow  or  white  Bermudas,  300-$1.25;  500- 
$1.65;^  1000-S2.65;  postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4.75; 
(i000-$8.50,  prepaid  express.  Austin  Plant  Company, 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texas. 


I  PLIERS — Precision  made  imported  pliers.  Finest  drop 
forged  tool  steel.  Ground  and  polished  heads.  1  Pr.  7” 
Linesman—  1  Pr.  6%”  Needle  Nose  and  1  Pr.  644” 
Thin  Nose  pliers.  An  unbelievable  bargain  at  $3.00 
postpaid  for  all  3.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  now— Box  604— Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE — Hundred  Strawberry  plants.  Four  varieties. 
Early,  midseason,  late,  new  everbearing  (25  plants 
each.)  $3.50  Labeled.  Instructions,  catalogue  included. 
Facer  Farm  Market.  Phelps.  N.  Y. 


MeCORMICK-DEERING  grain  hinder  for  sale.  Nearly 
new,  on  rubber,  power-takeoff,  ten-foot  cut.  Edward 
Euler,  Bergen.  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants;  healthy,  freshly  dug,  state  in¬ 
spected:  Premier,  Howard  17,  Robinson,  Scarlet  Beau¬ 
ty,  Catskill,  Temple,  Red  Star,  Sparkle,  Fairfax,  Fair- 
peake,  100  plants  $2.75  200,  $4  95;  500.  $9.25;  1000, 

514.75.  Bernard  Sweetland,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


I  CORN  BINDERS — IHC  P.T.O.  on  rubber  with  loader, 
I  used  one  season,  bargain.  6  nearly  new  traction  & 
P.T.O.  binders.  10  silo  fillers  grain  binders.  20  hay 
loaders,  30  used  grain  drills  all  sizes.  2  IHC  field  chop¬ 
pers  $550  each.  5  acres  new  and  used  equipment.  Don 
Howard,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y.  Service  dealer  with 
largest  stock  pans  N.  Y.  State. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants  Fresh  dug  from  our 
ttuck  farm.  Premier  Doisett,  Robinson,  Temple,  Cats- 
km-  Fairfax,  Spa,  kb  Red  Star:  $2.50  per  hundred 
post  paid'.  Everbearing  varieties:  Streamliner,  Super- 
tection.  Gem  $4.u,_  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for 
quantity  prices  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Niagara  Liquid  Duster  mounted  on  good 
rubber,  operated  from  tractor  seat.  Used  less  than 
100  hours.  Excellent  condition.  Witherell,  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire. 


FOR  SALE:  500  gallon  Bean  sprayer,  PTO  on  rubber 
J  65  ft.  new  hose,  2  guns,  reflller,  reasonable.  Cottone. 
Bullville,  New  York.  Phone  Middletown  962087. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier-Temple-Cats-  , 

kill- Robinson- Fairfax  100-$2.00.  500-$7.00,  1000-$13.00.  I  WANTED:  Gable  Winch  to  fit  Model  A  Cletrac  or 
A1  Miles,  Fairview.  Pa. 


tractor  with  winch.  Clarence  N.  Phillips.  Wawarsing. 
New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


' ‘*NG  fences  of  lifetime  Multiflora  Rose.  Large.  100- 
1000-$4u.00 ;  Medium,  100-$4.75,  1000-$28.00- 

conservation  size,  100-$3.50,  1000-$18.00.  FOB.  Tucka- 
niony  Nursery,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


TREES,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Ornamentals.  Catalog  free, 
luscarora  Nursery,  Biam  14,  Pa. 


NURSERY  stock— Bulbs— Perennials.  Free  list.  Albert 
brown  ly,  WoodvilK,  Mass. 


COMBINES — ■  3  —  Massey  Harris  7  ft.  .Self-propelled 
$1800 — $2100.00.  1-7  ft.  Motor  Clipper  used  1%  sea¬ 
sons  $1150.  6  late  model  Allis  Chalmers  P.T.O.  or 
motor:  Case  1951,  6-A  with  motor  and  bean  attach¬ 
ments  $1500;  Case  1949 — P.T.O. — $650;  Case  6-A  P.T.O. 

]  $395.  John  Deere  11-A  with  motor  $795;  Massey  Harris 
6  ft.  Clipper  $495;  Allis  Chalmers  60 — $275;  John 

I  Deere  No.  6 —  $250,  clean  condition.  Massey  Harris 
10  ft.  self-propelled;  3 — IHC  62  with  motor  $795.  Don 
Howard.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


h>’ruP — Fines-  quality— satisfaction  guaranteed. 
,  8aL  Dost  Paid  1st  and  2nd.  zones.  Win.  W. 
Lawrence.  Beechers  Cor.,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


vilsl  Vermont  Bure  Maple  Syrup.  Fine  Maple  flavor 
t,allon  $5-50  Prepaid  3rd.  zone.  B.  W.  Stevens. 
Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. 


half'  *  kermorit  Maple  Syrup.  Grade  A,  gal.  $5.25; 
i>ailcSon  !r85’  2  polmds  sugar  $2.00,  5  or  10  pound 
zrnip  c.  I1,  Bound  ’  2  oz.  cakes  $1.00  postpaid  3rd. 
Vermont  1SfaCti°n  guaranteed-  Lovell  Allen,  Craft  sbury. 


equipment  and  supplies 


Deere  ba!e  ties'  baler  lwine  ,or  sale.  John 

Ddnv  n^e,  *8’50  twc  spools'  Osborn  Hay  Milling  Com 
1  ny'  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin. 


|  CASELLIN1-VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  Caterpillar 
Dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
I  Cletrac  Model  BDH  Diesel  tractor,  Ser.  8D342,  com¬ 
plete  with  Heil  angledozer.  Very  good  condition.  Cletrac 
BD  Diesel  tractor,  wide  gauge  with  hydraulic  angle- 
dozer.  Fair  condition,  cheap.  International  TD14  trac¬ 
tor,  Ser.  4329,  with  Woolridge  bulldozer,  and  Bucyrus- 
Erie  rear  cable  control.  Good  condition.  Very  reason¬ 
able.  Cletrac  AG  wide  gauge  gasoline  tractor  with  belt 
pulley  drive.  Good  running  condition.  “Caterpillar” 
D4  tractor.  Ser.  No.  7U1273  with  Model  1T4  Traxca- 
vator. ,  Good  condition.  “Caterpillar”  D4  tractor,  6U 
I  Series,  with  Caterpillar  4S  dozer.  Good  condition.  Allis 
Chalmers  HD7  wide  gauge  tractor  with  Baker  Bulldozer 
and  Carco  winch,  new  1947.  Excellent  condition.  Cletrac 
AG  wide  gauge  tractor  with  hydraulic  angledozer.  Very 
good  condition.  Bay  City  Model  45%  yard  shovel,  Ser. 
6370,  with  “Caterpillar”  D318  diesel  engine.  Shovel 
equipment  and  40  foot  boom.  New  1951,  A-l  condi¬ 
tion.  Wards  powerlite  5  kw  light  plant,  single  phase, 
60  cycle,  115  Volt  gasoline  engine,  Ser.  1D2S5671.  A 
[  good  buy.  Casellini-Venable  Corporation,  Barre,  Vt. 
Phone  90. 


M.\I  City  Barn  Equipment  with  high  carbon  steel 
>le  castings  saves  you  money.  Tie 


and  h  ■  "  equipment  witn  nigh 

stalls  iVo  ,Dla"eable  eastings  saves  you  money.  'I 
$4.7s’ft  “■  J1”6  staUs’  aroh  stalls,  $12;  cow  pens,, 
caialne  ’  w"U  othera  pJlis  made-to-order  items.  Send  for 
Banna8'  Manufaotured  by  Murray  Co.,  Inc.  Honesdale. 


REAL  ESTATE 


1>OST‘S :  Several  thousand 


posts  for  ‘  “several  tnousana  6’  and  7’  cedar 

Parte  rr  lmmediate  sale.  Donald  Macagg,  Lake  Bona- 
— Mamsville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Harrisville  2564. 

foM>  E!ptA'STKK—FerllIizer— Lime— Seed— Sizes  3  to  14 
Mooreven  t0  you  prtCe  saves  *100.00.  Free  booklet— 
j>A— Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 


WE  HAVE  right  now  4  buyers  tor  equipped  farm. 
These  men  have  cash  an  ;  want  50  cow  farms  or  more. 
I  For  quick  cash  salr  write  United  Real  Estate,  Greene. 
I  New  York. 


GENTLEMAN’S  Estate  Poultry  and  hogs.  Good  steady 
income.  Price  $25,000.00.  Box  82,  Milton,  Delaware. 


WANTFn  i  a  i  ~ - ■ — - 

condition  ‘ ,,  30  Pord  Coupe,  has  to  be  in  good 

New  York  Maitm  177  Waverly  st.,  Yonkers, 


STROUT’S  Two  Spring  Catalogs.  World’s  Largest,  52nd. 
year.  Farms,  homes,  businesses,  3646  bargains.  East 
and  midwest  Green  cover;  West  Coast  edition  Yellow. 
Either  free,  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 


180  ACRES,  4  miles  from  village,  3  story  bam,  9  room 
house,  improvements.  15  head  of  cattle,  machinery. 
$9,350. ;  119  acres,  2%  miles  from  village,  3  story  bam, 

13  room  house,  improvements.  36  head  cattle,  ma¬ 
chinery,  $24,750. ;  343  acres,  state  road,  basement  barn, 

14  room  house,  improvements,  $22,000.;  196  acres,  hard 
road,  basement  bam,  lo  room  house,  improvements,  25 
head  cattle,  machinery.  $25,850.;  260  acres,  real  buy, 
two  *  miles  from  village.  3  story  barn,  8  room  house, 
improvements.  58  head  cattle,  nearly  new  machinery, 
$29,700.;  233  acres,  hard  road,  3  story  barn,  8  room 
house,  improvements,  very  good  buy,  $22,000.  Harry  G. 
Munn,  Salesman  ."or  Frank  Fatta,  Realtor,  Treadwell, 
New  Yorjc 


168  ACRE  Dairy  Farm,  tractor  tillable,  near  Green¬ 
wich,  Washington  County,  10-room  brick  house,  cen¬ 
tral  heat.  bath.  New  Bam,  52  ties,  3  silos,  35  acres 
plowed.  Immediate  possession.  $16,000.  Mrs.  Grant 
Tefft,  Greenwich,  New  York.  ' 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm.  133  A.  8  room 
house  all  modem  improvements.  Picking  house  with 
walk  in  cooler  and  picking  machine.  Double  deck 
brooder  house  40  by  60  9  range  shelter,  and  room 
for  1600  layers.  A  retail  route  that  will  take  all  pro¬ 
duce.  Write  Box  328.  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


I  ORLANDO  —  17  delightful  Lakeview  homesites.  Home- 

acres  section  $17,000.  52  homesites  Sunshine  Gardens 
$8500. ;  Five  acres  on  beautiful  Killarney  Lake  $17,500. 
Stamp  brings  particulars.  James  I.  Kimber,  Owner, 
Winter  Park.  Florida. 


.  SPECIAL  BARGAIN:  I0„  acre  fully  stocked  and 
equipped  dairy  farm,  mostly  tractor  land;  Large  barn, 
other  buddings.  14  good  cows,  6  heifers,  bull,  team 
horses;  New  tractor  and  plows,  many  other  modem 
farm  tools,  crops.  Good  7  room  home  with,  modern 
conveniences;  Yearly  income  over  $7000.  Ill  owner  offers 
all  for  only  $15,000.  Terms.  Jackson  Realty,  201  York 
Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Phone  695.  1 


RIAL  ESTATE 


WE  HAVE  several  good  farms  in  the  best  farming  area 
between  Portland  and  Boston.  Berry  and  Scamman, 
Rural  Real  Estate,  Stratham,  N.  H. 


ACRES  300,  Modem  bids,  state  road,  60  cows,  your 
cattle,  chickens,  pigs,  60  cows,  money  maker.  $28,000 
Others.  Home  Agency.  191  Virginia  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


330  ACRES  Excellent  farm  land,  fully  equipped  with 
52  head  of  cattle,  2500  tapable  maple  trees.  Write 
Edos  Raymond,  Fairfield,  Vermont. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  farm  manager  position  for  onion  pr  potato 
farm  or  private  estate,  30  years  experience.  Always  re¬ 
sided  in  New  Yoik  State.  Allep  Weigand,  224  Linden 
Ave.,  Rutledge,  Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT 


ARTIFICIAL  Breeding  technicians  wanted  for  several 
key  dairy  areas  of  New  York  State.  Great  opportunity 
for  men  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  contacting 
and  servicing  dairymen  with  the  top  artificial  breeding 
program  in  the  industry.  Training  and  experience  help¬ 
ful  or  we  will  train  qualified  men.  For  application  and 
interview  write  to  American  Breeders  Service,  Box  471, 
Goshen,  New  York. 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious  farmer  with  few  thou-, 
sand  dollars.  Operate  dairy  ana  general  farm.  Western 
Pennsylvania  on  percentage.  Must  he  progressive. 
Heffner  Bros.,  Hawthorn,  Pa. 


WANTED  Reliable  single  man  to  work  ou  Dairy  Farm 
M.  Elder,  PattersonviRe,  N.  Y, 


HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted  —  Widow  past  middle  age. 
Protestant,  good  health,  appearance,  plain  cook,  by 
elderly  gentleman  in  small  modem  home  in  village 
Owego.  A  permanent  home  for  the  right  lady.  Address 
Box  514-HM,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  Vegetable  Farm  2  miles  East  of  Savannah, 
New  York.  Planted  to  46  acres  of  producing  asparagus 
and  roots  for  7  additional  acres.  Also  40  acres  of  muck 
and  45  acres  of  upland.  Two  houses,  bam  and  sheds. 
Machinery  if  desired.  Inquire  of  Ralph  S.  Smith.  115 
Grant  Street,  Newark,  New  York.  Telephone  613. 


I  27  ACRE  farm  with  6  room  house,  electricity,  spring 
water,  out  buildings,  $3000.00.  Also  270  acre  stocked 
dairy  farm,  river  flat,  timbei,  35  head  milkers,  full 
line  machinery,  modern  house,  good  buildings,  $30,000. 
Valley  Realty  Agency,  461  Waverly  St.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
Phone  576. 


FOR  RENT.  150  acres  &  dairy  barn.  Holds  30  head. 
Thomas  Doyle  Box  28,  Goshen.  Connecticut. 


$1000  A  MONTH  milk  check.  Due  to  poor  health, 
owner  will  sacrifice  135  acre  dairy  farm,  stock  and 
tools.  Macadam  road.  Midway  Syracuse  and  Norwich, 
N.<  Y.  Southern  Madison  Co.  Nice  Buildings,  fine  dairy 
and  equipment.  All  for  $28.<>00.  Guy  C.  Wightman 
Owner.  Earlville.  N  Y. 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp,  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad.  Bp  stick  size.  One’  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart,  Scituate.  Mass. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mlv  dry 
powder  with  water;  pour  into  toilet.  Safe,  no  poisons. 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  fr©» 
details.  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32.  Chicago  22. 
Illinois. 


WEEDS  quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine.  AA2,  Quakcrtown,  Pa. 


LADIES:  Youi  shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our 
patented  Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  $.35  per  pair,  3 
pairs  $1.00  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Discount 
churches,  auxiliaries,  etc.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Maas. 


NYLONS  at  Wholesale,  no  selling  necessary.  Free  de¬ 
tails.  Household  Mart,  66  Perriwinkle  Rd.,  Dept.  11, 
Levittown,  N.  Y. 


EARL  COLE,  Bonded  Auctioneer,  Tel.  160  W.  Khine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


RAISED  Letters  tor  making  signs.  All  styles,  sizes, 
sample,  price  list.  Michael  Schumacher.  Westhampton 
Beach.  N.  Y. 


(Additional  Classified  Ads  on  Page  36) 


SAVE  $900 


ORE 
or  LESS 


IMPORTANT — Clip  and  Save  this  Advertisement 


Buy  Tractors,  Balers,  Combines,  Plows,  Discs,  Harrows,  Rakes,  Mowers, 
Corn  Pickers,  Binders,  Hot  Bed  Sashes,  Baler  Twine,  Automobiles, 
Trucks,  Etc. 


From  FRIENDLY  PHIL  OF  MULLICA  HILL 


FINANCING  ARRANGED  —  ANY  STATE 

BEFORE  BUYING  ANYWHERE — Prevent  expensive  mistakes  by  discussing 
your  automotive,  FARM  or  GARDEN  NEEDS  and  TOPOGRAPHY  with  our 
EXPERIENCED  REPRESENTATIVES. 

FARMERS,  GARDENERS,  DEALERS — Sold  to — Bought  from — Traded  with. 
LARGE  STOCKS  OF  NEW  OR  USED  WORLD  FAMOUS  BRANDS,  including 
International-Harvester,  John  Deere,  Allis  Chalmers,  Ford,  Ferguson,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Moline,  Case,  Oliver,  Farmail,  Massey  Harris,  Shaw,  Earthmaster, 
Leader,  Planet  Jr.,  Atomic  Babe,  McCormick,  Cletrac,  Caterpillar,  Du-All, 
Holland,  New  Holland,  Long.  Kaiser,  Henry  J.,  Willys,  Chevrolet,  and  most 
others. 

CUSTOMERS  REPORT  GOOD  RESULTS  AND  BIG  SAVINGS— Many  from 

your  section.  SPEND  $18  or  less.  Come  by  bus,  train  or  plane _ Save 

Hundreds!  BEAT  INFLATION — BUY  NOW — Write,  phone  of  visit. 


Phil  Gardiner 


10  Acres  of  Farm  Machinery  &  Automobiles 

Routes  322  at  45 — Intersection  Gardiner  Gulch  and  Gardiner  Blvd. 
MULL.  CA  HILL,  N  J.  —  Phone  5-6291  or  5-4831 
(Across  river  from  Chester,  Pa.,  between  Camden  and  Bridgeton,  N.  J.) 


WANTED  —  SALESMEN  —  AGENTS  —  DISTRIBUTORS 
QUICK  DELIVERY  —  MOST  STATES 


(Clip  this  Adv. — Please  tell  Friends  and  Neighbors) 
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Happier  mealtimes  three  times  a  day  ...  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  cooking  on  a  modern  gas  range  .  .  .  they're  yours 
with  Pyrofax  Gas  and  a  beautiful  new  Caloric  Range. 

PYROFAX  Gas  is  fast!  You  get  the  exact  heat  you  want, 
from  simmer  to  boil,  with  just  a  flick  of  the  wrist.  It  s  clean ! 
No  smoke  from  broiler  ...  no  blackened  pots  or  pans.  And 
it's  dependable!  You  have  an  extra  cylinder  in  reserve. 

Stop  in  to  see  your  Pyrofax  Gas  distributor  today!  Let 
him  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  new  labor-saving 
Caloric  Gas  Range -the  range  that's  easy  to  clean  and 
keep  clean.  Find  out  for  yourself  how  much  easier  and 
better  you  can  live  with  Pyrofax  Gas  Service. 

CALORIC  ADVANTAGES  _ 

that  help  make  cooking  easier  for  you 

•  New  tri-set  burners— give  instant,  flexible  heal 

•  Hold-heat  oven— exclusive  seal  keeps  heat  inside 

•  Smokeless  broiler— rack  and  pan  completely  removable 

•  Porcelain  enamel— inside  and  out— for  easy  cleaning 

•  Heavier,  sturdier  lifetime  construction 

"PYRQFAX*'  Gas  has  many 
other  FARM  USES  too: 

•  Water  heating 

•  Silent  refrigeration 

•  Dependable  poultry  brooding 

•  Stock  tank  heating 

•  Milk  can  sterilizing 

Send  today  for  new  booklet: 

Pyrofax  Gas  Company 
Dept.  CG-2,  30  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


VIE  MODERN  FUEL 


UADt^MAKK, 

Superior  BOTTLED  Gas  Service 

Hmn'i  m  "PYROFAX"  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR,  Near 


No.  4s  Choosing  A  Career 

By  EDWARD  V.  POPE  and  MARION  K.  STOCKER 


/ 


j  OST  teen-agers  look  forward 

with  mingled  excitement  and 
dread  to  the  time  when  they 
will  cut  home  ties  and  earn 
their  own  living. 

That’s  natural.  Deep  within  all  of  us 
is  a  continuous  conflict  between  the  de¬ 
sire  to  run  our  own  lives  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  protected  and  taken  care  of. 
But  in  this  modern  age  the  sons  in  a 
household,  and  their  sisters,  too,  expect 
to  paddle  their  own  canoes  once  they’re 
through  school.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  dad  just  took  it  for  granted  that 
Johnny  would  knuckle  down  on  the 
farm  when  he’d  had  enough  schooling 


daughter  must  study  themselves  and 
then  make  up  their  minds  what  they 
want  to  do  and  what  they  are  capable 
of  doing. 

They  must  decide  whether  they  like 
most  to  work  with  ideas,  people,  or 
things  before  they  start  preparing  to 
be  farmers,  salesmen,  technicians, 
teachers,  social  workers,  scientists. 

They  must  ask  themselves  such  ques¬ 
tions  as :  Do  I  like  to  work  with  others 
or  do  I  prefer  to  work  by  myself?  Is 
my  health  good  enough  to  stand  the 
rigors  of  life  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  on 
the  farm?  Is  my  best  subject  arithme¬ 
tic,  English,  or  the  sciences?  Do  I  get 


Maybe  your  son  will  gladly 
choose  farming  as  a  career 
-but  if  not,  help  him  find 
the  occupation  he  is  best 
fitted  for. 


and  Mary  would  be  mother’s  helper 
until  Mr.  Right  came  glong. 

So  one  of  your  child’s  important  “de¬ 
velopmental  tasks”  (that’s  the  scien¬ 
tific  term  for  something  a  person  has 
to  learn  at  a  certain  time  in  his  life  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  time  that  fol¬ 
lows)  is  to  look  ahead  to  earning  his 
living;  to  decide  on  an  occupation  and 
to  prepare  for  it. 

The  sooner  your  Johnny  and  Mary 
begin  to  think  about  their  future,  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  choose  an  oc¬ 
cupation  which  they  will  enjoy  and 
which  they  will  be  good  at.  Most  men, 
and  many  women,  work  40  hours  a 
week  outside  their  homes  during  40  or 
45  years  of  their  lives.  That’s  a  long 
time  to  be  doing  something  you  dislike; 
and  if  you  dislike  your  work,  your 
chances  for  advancement  and  success 
are  not  very  bright. 

You  Can  Help  Them 

How  can  you  help  your  children 
choose  the  right  career?  By  encourag¬ 
ing  them: 

1.  To  understand  themselves  —  their 
abilities  and  failings. 

2.  To  look  into  many  kinds  of  job 
possibilities. 

3.  To  match  their  talents  and  interests 
with  the  proper  job. 

It  sounds  easy,  but  of  course  it  isn’t. 
Probably  the  hardest  part  is  the  first 
step.  Shakespeare  wrote :  “To  thine 
own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as 
the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then 
be  false  to  any  man.”  Your  son  and 


IN  NEW  YORK 

Albany . .Dwight  Gas  Sen  ice 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn. . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia,  I-Ieywood  Sales  &  Service 
Bath,  Vogel’s  Bottled  Gas  Service 

Bis  Flats . . Jerry  P.  Khodes 

Binghamton - - Charles  D. 

Humphries,  Inc. 

Briarcliff  Manor - Charles  H. 

Sohuman,  inc. 

Cairo . W.  P.  Jones 

Carthage . Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Chatham  . .Leslie's 

Cobleskill,  Selkirk  Hardware,  inc. 
DeWitt,  DeWitt  Gas  &  Appliance 
Corporation 

Dundee . .....Shaw’s  Hardware 

Earlville  . -Conkling-Rogers 

Hardware  &  Gas  Co. 


East  Amherst  . Brese  Gas  & 

Appliance  Corporation 

East  Williston . William  M. 

Tompkins.  Inc. 

Elizabethtown . C.  S,  Phinney 

Fishers  Island . Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda . A.  J.  Daniels 

Geneva _ C.  &  H.  Gas  Service 

Gouverneur,  Cole  Hardware,  Inc. 
Hamburg,  Weinborg  &  Company 

Hilton . Parma  Refrigeration 

Sales  &  Service 
Hoosick  Falls —M.  D.  Kincaid  A- 

Son 

Hudson  Falls. . . Griffins 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 

Mahopac . .Arnold -Dain  Corp. 


Malone,  Sabin  Brothers  Gas  and 
Appliance  Co. 

Middlesex . Middlesex  Hardware 

Mountaindale,  Catskill  Gas  Co. 

Newburgh . Town  and  Country 

Gas  Service 

Newport . Soron’s  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 

Ocean  Beach _ Fred  S.  Brooks 

Old  Forge,  Old  Forge  Hardware 
&  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 
Oneonta,  Gibson  Gas  Engineering 
Company 

Oswego . .Frederick  C.  Fenske 

Owego . -Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg  . Rene  Neveu  &  Son 

Point  O’Woods.... Point  O'Woods 
Association 


Potsdam . Bautaw  &  Son,  Inc. 

Staten  Island,  Harry  Putz  &  bon. 
Prince  Bay  9 
Pulaski,  Cottet’s  Gas  &  Appliance 
Company 

RhinebecK....-Rhinebeck  Gas  Co. 

Roscoe . Lindsay  Brothers 

Rosendale .  Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn-.._Schoelles  Supply  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . Alunn’s  Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 
Sayville,  Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton,  Southampton  Coal 
&  Produce  Company 
Spring  Valley,  Warriner  Smith 

Sons 

Ticonderoga,  Bamctt  Bros.,  Inc. 
Trumansburg,  Howard  L.  Smith 
Vernon,  Story  Appliance  Co. ,  Inc. 
Walton . Delaware  Gas  Service 


Wayland . Jay  M.  Rider 

West  Henrietta....W.  J.  Trimble 

Williamson . Verdow-Van  Lare, 

Inc. 

Wolcott . Paddock  Hardware 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton,  South  Jersey  Natural 
Gas  Company 

Ledgewood . -Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Maple  Shade, Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood,  D.  R,  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville,  Raritan  Valley  Gas 
Company 

Toms  River . Edw.  W.  Russell 

Trenton,  The  Central  Jersey  Gas 
Company 


good  marks  at  school  —  or  do  I  have 
more  fun  and  success  when  I  work  with 
my  hands? 

Schools  give  tests  which  help  young 
people  know  their  job  preferences  and 
aptitudes.  Your  child’s  teacher  or  guid¬ 
ance  counselor  will  be  glad  to  talk  with 
you  about  them. 

23,000  Kinds  of  Work 

You  can  help  a  lot  with  the  second 
step  —  finding  out  the  kinds  of  jobs 
that  are  available.  The  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment’s  “Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles”  lists  more  than  23,000  different 
ways  in  which  Americans  earn  their 
living.  The  list  starts  with  “Able-bodied 
Seaman”  and  ends  with  “Zoo  Store¬ 
keeper.”  And  both  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  your  state  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  issue  booklets 
which  describe  various  jobs.  These 
agencies  will  send  you  the  booklets  if 
you  ask  for  them. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
in  the  public  library  are  filled  with 
articles  describing  interesting  occupa¬ 
tions.  Also,  you  can  invite  men  and 
women  in  different  professions  to  your 
home  to  talk  with  your  children;  or  you 
can  take  the  children  on  tours  of  the 
industries  of  your  home  town. 

Finally,  it’s  largely  up  to  Johnny  and 
Mary  to  choose  a  job  that  fits  their  in 
terests  and  abilities.  You  can  encour¬ 
age  and  guide  them,  but  you  can 
make  the  decision  for  them.  If  Johnny. 

after  years  of  careful  consideration,  de¬ 
cides  he  wants  to  be  an  airplane  pil° ' 
you’d  better  let  him  go,  no  matter  how 
much  you  hoped  he’d  stay  on  the  farnu 
Those  two-score  working  years  ahea 
of  him  are  his  concern,  his  life,  no 
yours.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  eV<^2 
young  person’s  right  to  choose  his  ow 
career. 

—  A.  A.  —  , 

A  kitchen  should  be  arranged  so  tha 
room  is  provided  for  a  playpen,  a  des^ 
for  youngsters  to  do  homework  on,  an 
a  chair  where  father  can  sit  and  iea 
his  paper. 
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These  "Quick  Mix  Oatmeal  Cookies"  can  be  stirred  up  in  a  jiffy,  and  their  brown 
sugar  flavor  makes  them  extra  good! 

E111  The  Cookie  Jar 

By  ANNA  R.  WILLMAN 


RE  THE  cookies  in  a  brown  jar 
or  a  blue  one  at  your  house? 
Or  maybe  a  tin  box,  or  glass 
jar — but  the  basic  fact  is  that 
cookies  have  always  had  an  honored 
place  on  the  pantry  shelf. 

In  general  there  are  two  types  of 
cookie  mixtures— soft  doughs  and  stiff 
doughs.  The  soft  doughs  are  those 
which  may  be  dropped  from  a  spoon 
or  spread  in  a  pan,  like  brownies. 

The  stiff  doughs  are  those  that  may 
be  rolled,  sliced  or  forced  through  a 
cookie  press.  Those  cookies  need  a  few 
precautions.  Thorough  chilling  of  the 
dough  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
success  with  rolled  cookies.  Avoid  the 
use  of  flour,  if  possible,  when  rolling 
the  dough,  as  too  much  flour  tends  to 
make  the  cookies  tough  and  dry,  and 
excess  flour  on  the  bottom  of  the  cook¬ 
ies  may  make  them  dark  or  scorched. 
Most  rolled  cookie  dough  may  be  shap¬ 
ed,  chilled  and  sliced  like  refrigerator 
cookies.  This  is  easier  than  rolling. 

Wake  Up 

To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


WALL  PflPfR1 


fREE— Bit,  New  Catalog 

Large  1 7x I o  samples  make  selection 
easy  Compl.  instructions  for  measur- 
mg.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  '/2 — buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now  Supply 
limited.  44th  year. 

PENN  WALL  r»APER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  Phila.,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

iVspc!ra3us  2  y*  roots  $i  .25 

in  “Park,e  Strawberry  Plants  $1.25 

10  Blackberry  Plants  $1.00 

10  Red,  10  Black  Raspberry  $2.00 

Ihe  above  collection  for  $5.00 
ofatF>°i?ir0T  reduest  It  contains  a  splendid  assortment 
Shruhs  *  B®rr7  Plants,  Grape  Vines,,  Flowering 

'easonahle  pricees.  r6eS’  Ev6rflreens’  Rose*  at  very 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 

W,jsan  R.F.D,  2  New  York 

<*2  Years  of  Quality  &  Service 


Colored  sugar,  decorative  candies,  or 
nuts  make  simple,  attractive  decora¬ 
tions — and  a  big  hit  with  the  small  fry! 

These  cookies  will  keep  well — provid¬ 
ed  no  one  finds  them: 

MOLASSES  CRINKLES 

%  cup  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

1  egg 

2)4  cups  flour 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  soda 
Vi  teaspoon  cloves 

1  teaspoon  ginger 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  cup  molasses 

Cream  the  shortening  and  mix  in  the 
sugar  gradually.  Add  the  egg  and  beat 
well.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together. 
Combine  about  %  of  the  flour  mixture 
with  the  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  the 
molasses.  Add  the  remaining  flour.  Mix 
well.  Shape  the  dough  into  balls  about 
one  inch  in  diameter.  Roll  them  in 
granulated  sugar  and  place  on  a 
greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  in  a  very 
slow  oven,  275°  F.,  until  firm,  or  about 
12  minutes.  Yield:  6  dozen  cookies. 

CHOCOLATE  DROP  COOKIES 

2  ounces  chocolate 

Vt  cup  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

1  egg 

Vs  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
TVs  cups  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Vs  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  chopped  nuts 

Melt  the  chocolate  and  add  the  short¬ 
ening,  sugar,  egg,  milk  and  vanilla. 
Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together.  Add 
the  nuts,  and  then  add  to  the  first  mix¬ 
ture.  Mix  thoroughly.  Drop  by  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  onto  a  greased  baking  sheet. 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375° 
F.  for  about  10  minutes.  Yield:  4% 
dozen  cookies. 

SPRITZ  COOKIES 

2 Vs  cups  flour 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  butter 

1  cup  powdered  sugar 

Vs  teaspoon  almond  extract 
Vs  teaspoon  lemon  extract 

2  eSS  yolks,  beaten 

1  egg  white 

1  teaspoon  water 

Colored  sugar,  candies,  or  mara¬ 
schino  cherries,  if  desired 

Mix  the  flour  and  salt.  Cream  the 
butter  and  beat  in  the  sugar.  Add  the 
flavoring  and  the  egg  yolks.  Beat  until 
smooth.  Stir  in  the  flour  mixture  and 
chill  the  dough.  Pack  the  dough  into 
a  pastry  tube  or  cookie  press.  Press 
various  shapes  onto  an  ungreased 
cookie  sheet.  Beat  the  egg  white  and 
water  until  frothy,  and  with  a  pastry 
brush,  or  folded  piece  of  paper  towel, 
brush  the  cookies  very  lightly  with  the 
mixture.  Decorate  if  desired.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven,  400°  F.  for  about  8  min¬ 
utes.  Yield:  5  dozen  cookies. 


QUICK  MIX  OATMEAL  COOKIES 

1  cup  sifted  flour 
Vi  teaspoon  soda 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Vs  cup  fat  (at  room  temperature) 

Vs  cup  brown  sugar 
Vs  cup  granulated  sugar 

1  egg 

2  tablespoons  water 

TVs  cup  rolled  oats,  uncooked 
1  cup  raisins 

Sift  together  flour,  soda,  salt,  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  nutmeg  into  bowl.  Add  fat, 
sugars,  egg,  and  water.  Beat  until 
smooth,  about  2  minutes.  Fold  in  rolled 
oats  and  raisins.  Drop  from  a  teaspoon 
onto  greased  baking  sheet  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (375°F.)  12  to  15  min¬ 
utes.  Yield:  3%  dozen  cookies. 

BISHOP'S  CAKE 

1  egg 

Vs  cup  sugar 

Vs  cup  flour 

Vs  teaspoon  salt 

14  teaspoon  baking  powder 

Vs  cup  chocolate  chips 

-/s  cup  chopped  nuts 

Vs  cup  chopped  dates 

14  cup  chopped  candied  cherries 

Beat  the  egg  until  light.  Add  the 
sugar  gradually  and  continue  beating 
until  the  mixture  is  fluffy.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  the  flour,  salt  and  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Add  the  chocolate  chips,  nuts  and 
fruit  to  the  flour.  Fold  the  flour  mix¬ 
ture  into  the  egg  and  sugar.  Pour  the 
batter  into  a  greased  pan,  7x7x1  inch, 
and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven, 
375/  F.  for  20  minutes.  Cool  and  cut 
into  bars.  Yield:  iy2  dozen  bars. 

FRUIT  SNAPS 

I  cup  shortening 
114  cups  sugar 

3  eggs 

Vs  cup  molasses 
314  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  each,  cloves,  cinnamon 
and  allspice 
1  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  raisins 
1  cup  chopped  nuts 

Cream  together  the  shortening  and 
sugar.  Add  the  eggs,  unbeaten,  and 
beat.  Add  the  molasses  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Sift  together  the  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Add  the  raisins  and  nuts.  Combine 
the  two  mixtures  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  onto  a  greased 
cookie  sheet.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.  for  about  12  minutes.  Yield: 
7  dozen  cookies. 

FILlED  ICE  BOX  COOKIES 

1  cup  shortening 

1  cup  white  sugar 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

3  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

4  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  soda 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Cream  together  the  shortening  and 
sugar.  Add  the  eggs  and  vanilla,  and 
continue  creaming  until  the  mixture  is 
fluffy.  Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients 
and  add  to  the  first  mixture.  Mix  until 
thoroughly  combined.  Chill. 

Filling 

1  pound  dates  or  figs,  finely  cut  or 
ground 

14  cup  sugar 

2  teaspoons  cornstarch 
14  cup  water 

Combine  all  ingredients.  Cook  until 
thick.  Cool.  Roll  out  cookie  dough  14 
inch  thick  in  a  rectangular  shape. 
Spread  with  the  filling  mixture  and  roll 
like  a  jelly  roll.  Wrap  in  wax  paper, 
and  chill  thoroughly  in  the  refrigerator. 
Cut  in  14  inch  slices,  and  place  on  a 
greased  cookie  sheet.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven,  375°  F.  for  about  10 
minutes.  Yield:  6  dozen  cookies.  These 
cookies  may  be  stored  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  if  desired. 

A  "QUICKIE"  TO  MAKE 

6  tablespoons  powdered  sugar 
6  tablespoons  shortening 
1  egg  yolk 
1  cup  flour 
%  teaspoon  flavoring 

Mix  all  ingredients  together.  Form 
into  balls  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
flatten  with  a  fork.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven,  375°  F.  for  10  minutes. 
Yield:  iy2  to  2  dozen  cookies. 


Ketire? 


I9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun! 


[  In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 

■  I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 

■  I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 

J  visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 

■  can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 

■  income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
*  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 

■  policy. 

J  You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
a  now.  A nd  you  protect  your  family 
,  at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 

■  low-cost  policy. 

m mMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailstmm ^ 

t  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

A-17 

!  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

■  Name . . . Age.... 

J  St.  or  RD . . . 

»  City . . . . . State . 


Merton  Taylor,  Rl,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED: 

IN  YOUR  COUNTY 
TO  CALL  ON  FARMERS 

Even  part  time  men  in  our  Agricultural  Divi¬ 
sion  average  $130.00  per  week  by  taking  just 
one  order  a  day.  Not  a  luxury  or  gadget,  but 
an  established  maintenance  product  every 
farmer  needs.  Tremendous  customer  accept¬ 
ance.  Commissions  advanced  daily.  No  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Tested  Sales  Plan  and  Demon¬ 
stration  Kit  FREE.  Write  today! 

Colonial  Refining  and 
Chemical  Company 

DEPT.  1,  CLEVELAND  14,  OHIO 


Friendliness... 


A  friendly  atmosphere 
makes  Hotel  Syracuse 
top  choice  of  vistors. 
Comfortable  rooms, 
fine  food  and  easy, 
cheerful  service. 


I 

S  hotel 

JLJ/UXCllAe 


SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


RENEW  NOW 

WHILE  THE  PRICE 
IS  STILL  LOW 
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Scut  Ttacv  fox  Sctmmex 


0  0  0 


By  MABEL  REBEL 


Your  most  important  single  costume  is  the 
jacket  dress  for  all  hours  of  the  day!  Cover- 
up  bolero  can  be  made  to  match  its  dress,  or  to 
contrast  in  a  print  or  plaid.  Shantung,  linen  and 
pique  are  fabrics  in  fashion. 

2418  The.  sleeveless  success  with  shawl  collar 
bolero.  Simple  yoke-detailed  dress  is  slim  but  has 
becoming  fullness  in  front  skirt.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-44.  Size  18,  5%  yards,  35-in.  25  cents. 

2608  Under  its  bolero,  this  dress  is  a  cool  cap 
sleeve  basic.  Punctuation  comes  from  scalloped 
yoke;  skirt  fullness  from  unpressed  pleats.  Sizes 
10-20.  Size  16,  for  the  ensemble,  5  yds.  35-in.  25 
cents. 


2653  Ensemble  on  a  small 
scale.  Playsuit  for  sun  fun,  plus 
matching  panel-dress  that’s 
easy  to  don.  Sizes  4-10.  Size  8, 
for  dress  and  suit,  3%  yds.  35- 
in.,  with  2  yds.  ric  rac.  25  cents. 

2  696  Three  tiers  lend  a  party 
look  to  this  band-sleeeved  dress 
for  dimity,  voile,  organdie,  lawn. 
Long  sleeve  version  included. 
Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  2%  yds.  35-in. 
25  cents. 

2454  It  takes  just  a  jiffy  to 
finish  this  versatile  hat  with 
open  or  closed  crown,  with  or 
without  contrasting  tie-scarf. 
Cut  in  one  size  (but  adaptable 
to  any  head!).  Closed  crown 
hat,  %  yd.  35-in.  Open  crown 
hat,  %  yd.  35-in.  Tie-scarf,  1  y8 
yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 


2454 


Eyelet  is  playing  a  big  role  in  cottons!  Cool 
and  fresh-looking  is  this  white  frosting  with 
pastel-hued  frocks;  or,  newer  still,  with  navy 
blue  bird’s-eye  pique. 

2108  The  trimmed  lo<5k  could  be  the  theme 
of  this  shirtwaist  dress — or  you  might  finish 
it  in  a  strictly  tailored  version!  Comfortably 
flaring  skirt,  easy  sleeves  are  special  features. 
(Both  cropped  and  three-quarter  sleeves  in¬ 
cluded  in  pattern.)  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18, 
3%  yds.  35-in.,  with  5%  yds.  14  -inch  eyelet. 
25  cents. 


2335  Scallop  detailed  dress  with  skirt 
in  six  gentle  gores — a  treasure  in  this 
season  of  prints  because  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  Cap  or  three-quarter  length 
sleeves.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  3% 
yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

2462  Shoulder  pleats,  six-gore  skirt 
soften  this  useful  tailored  dress  which 
comes  in  a  wide  range  of  “hard  to  find’’ 
larger  sizes.  Try  rayon  prints,  sheers, 
linen,  chambray,  broadcloth.  Collared, 
three-quarter  sleeve  version  included. 
Sizes  16-20,  36-50.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  39- 
in.,  2%  yds.  edging.  25  cents. 

2  626  Shaw  collar  dress  with  new 
swish  of  sleeves,  the  new  billowing 
skirt  that  loves  a  stiffened  petticoat 
beneath.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  4%  yds. 
39-in.  25  cents. 

2614  For  a  wonderful  whirl  add  this 
dust-ruffled  petticoat  —  it  measures 
over  5  yards  around!  Cut  in  waist 
sizes  22-32.  Size  28  requires  3  yds.  39- 
in.  25  cents. 

257  4  Combines  a  trim  hip-pocket 
skirt  with  prim  band  sleeve  blouse. 
Denim  in  new  checks,  plaid  and  stripes, 
as  well  as  the  solid  colors,  could  be 
used  for  the  skirt;  also  sailcloth. 
(Blouse  offers  choice  of  sleeves.)  Sizes 

9- 19.  Size  13,  214  yds.  35-in.  for  skirt. 
Blouse,  2  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2357  Resembles  a  dress  but  is  really 
a  full  pocket-skirt  paired  with  portrait 
neckline  blouse.  (Blouse  can  have 
short  or  three-quarter  sleeves.)  Sizes 

10- 20.  Size  16,  5%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents  for 
our  new  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book 
which  has  attractive  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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EASTER 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

For  Easter  company  are  these: 

The  upright  courage  of  old  trees 
That  weathered  winter;  bulbs  that  stir 
To  dreams  of  April,  hearing  her 
Step  lightly  over  earth  where  lies 
The  hidden  laughter  of  the  skies. 

For  Easter  company.  His  word 
That  calls  back  bud  and  branch  and  bird. 
That  speaks  to  hearts  whose  grief  takes 
flight 

After  the  vigil  of  the  night. 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  strife 
He  walks  once  more;  the  Lord  of  Life. 

MIRRORS 
In  the  Home 

By  RUBY  PRICE  WEEKS 

HAVE  you  enough  mirrors  in  your 
home?  Is  there  one  in  the  hall, 
with  a  good  light  near  it  for  both  night 
and  day?  That  is  the  place  a  vain  fe¬ 
male  always  stops  to  run  a  comb 
through  her  hair,  powder  her  nose, 
dab  on  a  bit  of  rouge  or  lipstick,  or 
for  a  last  fleeting  glance  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  house. 

Are  the  bedroom  mirrors  satisfac¬ 
tory?  Of  course  the  one  at  your  dress¬ 
ing  table  is  perfect.  But  how  about  the 
one  by  your  husband’s  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers?  Is  there  a  good  light  near  it? 


.  bv  DoWY"*8"  s 

Swift  A<t'°"  “v  s 

league  « 

$104,000  Gam 

,V  f  March  Return. 


Calls  Washington’s  Attention  to  Last-Minute 
Index  Figures;  and  Hundredweight 
Price  is  Boosted  to  $5.60 


Again  the  alertness  and  aggressiveness  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  scored  a  clean  gain 
for  every  dairy  farmer  in  the  New  York  Milkshed.  Instead  of  the  $5.56  per  hundred- 
„  weight  price  which  was  announced  for  March  Class  I-A  milk  by  the  Administrator, 
producers  will  receive  $5.60,  increasing  the  total  return  to  the  milkshed  by  $104,000. 


Husbands  appreciate  a  good,  well-lighted 
mirror  of  their  own,  too — but  seldom 
get  one. 


Long-suffering  husbands  certainly  ap¬ 
preciate  a  well-lighted  mirror  when 
they  are  dressing. 

And  that  bathroom  mirror — is  the 
light  there  right  for  shaving?  There 
would  be  fewer  cranky  men  when  they 
appear  at  breakfast  if  the  light  for 
shaving  was  all  it  should  be. 

A  busy  housewife  may  like  a  small 
mirror  some  place  in  the  kitchen,  too. 
She  frequently  has  to  go  to  the  door 
when  in  the  -midst  of  some  work  which 
means  disheveled  hair.  Just  an  instant 
in  front  of  a  mirror  will  set  all  those 
stray  locks  right  and  do  away  with  a 
shiny  nose,  too! 

Mirrors  also  do  wonders  in  making 
a  small  room  look  larger.  One  of  the 
cleverest  uses  of  a  mirror  that  I  have 
seen  was  in  a  double  doorway  which 
had  been  permanently  closed.  The  mir¬ 
ror  reached  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
floor,  and  a  six-inch  shelf  was  built 
under  it.  Flowers  placed  on  the  shelf 
were  doubly  attractive  because  of  be¬ 
ing  reflected  in  the  mirror.  The  same 
effect  may  be  achieved  by  placing  them 
in  front  of  a  mirror  over  a  fireplace  or 
bookcase. 


Changed  Base  for  Wholesale  Commodity  Index 

Caused  Confusion 


In  petitioning  for,  and  obtaining,  the  increase  of  4c  per  hundredweight,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  pointed  no  finger  of  blame  at  anyone.  The  price  of  $5.56  was  announced  by  the  Market 
Administrator  under  an  amendment  voted  by  producer  co-operatives  earlier  in  February.  That 
amendment  was  necessary  because  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — which  compiles  the  whole¬ 
sale  commodity  index — was  shifting  to  a  new  base  period,  and  to  2,000  commodities  as  against 
the  former  900.  It  was  known  that  the  Bureau  would  not  have  its  new  index  figure  ready  in  time 
for  the  March  pricing.  So  the  Secretary,  himself,  authorized  by  the  amendment,  had  to  make  a 
preliminary  finding  on  February  25. 

Alert  Dairymen’s  League  Statisticians 
Find  Price  Should  Be  Higher 


Working  from  end-of-the-month  figures,  statisticians  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  discovered 
that  the  $5.56  price  should  be  boosted  to  $5.60.  League  executives  acting  swiftly  on  the  informa¬ 
tion,  presented  the  facts  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Meantime,  the  Market 
Administrator  himself,  had  been  doing  some  re-checking,  and  the  Metropolitan  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency  had  communicated  with  Washington.  The  net  result  was  a 
revised  Class  I-A  price  of  $5.60. 

The  4c  increase  emphasizes  again  the  benefit  to  dairy  farmers  of  a  strong  and  aggressive 
farm  organization  which  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  all  ofl’-the-farm  events  affecting  either  the 
price  or  the  market  for  milk. 


( 
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The  Screaming  Woman 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted,  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


■*W4j  Y  FATHER  was  born  at  Cort- 
mlA  1  land,  N.  Y.,  in  the  distant  year 
(JHU  of  1843.  When  he  was  a  small 
child  his  parents  moved  to 
that  township  in  the  southern  tier,  in 
a  corner  of  which  I  now  reside,  where 
his  early  youth  was  spent. 

While  still  a  lad  in  his  ’teens  he  en¬ 
listed  in  Lincoln’s  army,  and  then  came 
years  of  tremendous  adventure.  He  saw 
the  Northern  troops  retreating  from 
the  defeat  at  Big  Bethel,  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  engagement  of  the  Civil  War;  saw 
distantly  from  the  walls  of  Fortress 
Monroe  the  great  fight  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac;  and,  trudg¬ 
ing  with  Butler  and  McClellan,  or  rid¬ 
ing  with  Custer,  Torbert  and  Merritt, 
heard  the  musket  roll  and  the  shouting 
of  a  dozen  pitched  battles  and  the 
quick,  deadly  carbine  crackle  of  two 
score  more  of  nameless  but  bloody 
cavalry  fights. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  disturbed  out  of  spiritual  bal¬ 
ance  with  the  ways  of  peace,  he  came 
back  to  follow  the  hazardous  life  of  a 
lumberman  in  the  time  of  the  forest 
harvest  on  the  Northern  Hills.  When, 
however,  the  mass  and  bulk  of  the 
mighty  hemlocks  had  been  cleared 
from  slope  and  summit,  he  settled  down 
at  last  to  the  prosaic  adjustments  of 
farming,  and,  when  even  the  memory 
of  his  adventures  had  grown  dim,  died 
a.s  peacefully  as  a  little  child  falls 
asleep,  in  a  quiet  farmhouse  not  far 
distant  from  the  village  of  his  birth. 

It  was  not  easy  to  coax  him  into  the 
telling  of  war  stories.  I  suspect  that 
when  the  fever  of  battle  had  long  burn¬ 
ed  out  he  did  not  like  to  think  of  the 
acres  of  blue-coated  dead  in  front  of 
the  earthworks  of  Cold  Harbor,  nor 
even  with  savage  satisfaction  of  a 
thunderous  nightfall  when  he  rode 
amuck  with  Custer  through  the  rout 
and  ruin  of  Early’s  Confederate  army 
at  Cedar  Creek. 

It  was  not  so  hard,  though,  to  get 
him  to  tell  stories  of  his  childhood  at 
old  Berkshire  in  the  Tioughnioga  hills. 
There  was  the  yarn  about  his  favorite 
brother,  Dwight,  who  could  throw  a 
rotten  potato  harder  and  farther  with 
his  left  hand  than  almost  any  other 
boy  could  with  a  right,  and  who  with 
such  a  missile  knocked  the  silk  hat  off 
a  visiting  Democrat  candidate  for 
Congress  at  a  distance  of  sixty  yards. 
There  was  the  narrative  of  the  Joseph’s 
coat  of  many  colors,  most  unfortunate¬ 
ly  burned  up  in  a  brush  fire.  Especially, 
and  perhaps  most  interesting,  was  the 
one  of  the  screaming  woman. 

*  *  * 

His  father  lived  in  the  village  and 
ran  a  small  tannery  and  a  currier  shop, 
which  last  was  an  establishment  for 
finishing  leather.  The  old  gentleman 
was  also  a  farmer  'on  a  small  scale, 
owning  a  patch  of  land  and  keeping 
two  or  three  cows  to  supply  the  fam¬ 
ily  with  milk  and  butter. 

When  my  father  was  perhaps  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  the  cows,  in  common 
with  several  others  belonging  to  neigh¬ 
bors,  were  pastured  in  a  clearing  at 
the  top  of  a  hill  a  mile  east  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  it  was  the  boy’s  task  to  drive 
them  forth  and  back  each  morning  and 
night. 

The  road  to  the  pasture  lot  ran  quar¬ 
tering  northeast  through  cleared  land 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  turning 
east  and  following  the  north  edge  of  a 
deep  ravine  it  passed  through  dense, 
first-growth  woods  for  half  a  mile  ere 


coming  to  the  clearing.  Sometimes  the 
little  boy  was  inclined  to  loiter  on  the 
way;  in  which  case  the  shadows  would 
be  considerably  lengthened  ere  he  had 
hunted  up  the  last  straying  cow  and 
turned  her  out  of  the  pasture  into  the 
wood  road. 

If  it  were  dusk  ere  he  emerged  from 
the  forest  into  the  open  lands  he  often 
felt  grateful  for  the  company  of  the 
cows;  for  although  the  settlement  was 
then  more  than  half  a  century  old  there 
still  lingered  old  wives’  tales  of  Injuns, 
bears,  “painters,”  and  suchlike  var¬ 
mints. 

It  was  not,  however,  unusually  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  he  heard  a  wo¬ 
man  scream  or  cry  out  as  if  in  terror 
or  agony,  somewhere  ahead  of  him  in 
the  woods  when  he  was  perhaps  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  way  up  the  hill  beside  the 
ravine.  He  halted,  with  quickened  heart¬ 
beat,  and  listened  intently,  and  after 
a  moment  or  so  the  cry  came  again. 

It  was  so  human  and  so  full  of  dis¬ 
tress  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  hur¬ 
ry  to  the  woman’s  assistance,  when  he 
suddenly  bethought  himself  that  the 
time  was  late  May  and  there  were  no 
berries  in  the  woods,  and,  especially, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  call  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  wife  or  daughter  into  the  log- 
cumbered  depths  of  the  ravine  from 
whence  the  sound  appeared  to  come. 
Vague  memories  of  grandmothers’ 
yarns  suddenly  obsessed  him  and  he 
turned  and  ran  down  the  hill. 

❖  ❖  * 

At  its  foot,  however,  he  paused  and 
considered.  Very  likely  if  he  went  home 
and  told  his  father  that  he  had  heard 
a  woman  screaming  in  the  woods  the 
old  man  would  peel  him  for  lying  and 
send  him  again  after  the  cows.  There 
was  old  Mr.  Collins,  though,  who  lived 


on  the  main  road  north  of  the  village 
and  had  been  a  great  hunter  and 
woodsman  in  his  day,  and  whose  cus¬ 
tom  it  was  to  give  a  kindly  and  atten¬ 
tive  hearing  to  the  statements  of  little 
boys.  There  was  a  rough  crossroads 
bearing  westerly  from  the  foot  of  the 
hilf  and  a  log  bridge  across  the  creek, 
and  it  was  no  further  to  Bishop  Col¬ 
lins’  house  than  it  was  back  to  the 
village. 

He  arrived  at  the  Collins’  place  pret¬ 
ty  well  spent  and  breathless  and  was 
fortunate  in  finding  the  old  gentleman 
pottering  around  at  his  chores. 

“Mr.  Collins!”  cried  the  boy,  “Mr. 
Collins,  there  was  a  woman  screaming 
in  the  woods  somewheres  in  the  ravine 
over  there!”  * 

“What’s  that?”  said  Bishop  Collins, 
quickly.  “What’s  that,  a  woman 
screaming  in  the  woods?  By  Jiminy 
Feters!” 

He  came  out  of  the  barn  at  a  stumb¬ 
ling  run  and  hurried  in  the  farmhouse, 
from  which  he  very  shortly  emerged 
carrying  a  long  gun  and  with  a  powder 
horn  and  bullet  pouch  slung  at  his  side. 

“We’ll  go  right  over  there,”  he  said. 
“Do  you  think  you  can  tell  pretty  near 
where  she  was?” 

“In  the  upper  part  of  the  ravine, 
somewheres,”  replied  the  boy,  and  the 
two  hurried  down  the  lane,  across  the 
log  bridge  and  through  the  rough  road 
beyond,  presently  arriving  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

“Walk  behind  me  now  and  keep  aw¬ 
fully  quiet!”  whispered  the  man.  “Don’t 
stumble,  and  keep  from  stepping  on 
dry  twigs!” 

They  went  up  the  hill  road  silently 
but  rapidly  for  a  few  moments,  and 
the  man  suddenly  halted  and  held  up  a 
warning  hand.  He  stood  in  an  attitude 
of  concentration  of  hearing  power, 
when  of  a  sudden  the  screaming,  wail¬ 
ing  cry  came  again,  from  higher  up  in 
the  ravine. 

“She’s  there  yet!”  exclaimed  Collins 
in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “You  stay  right 
here,  bub,  and  don’t  make  a  sound!” 

Immediately  he  began  to  advance, 
crouching  low  and  with  the  stealth  and 
silence  of  an  Indian.  The  boy  waited 
until  curiosity  and  the  fear  of  being 
left  alone  overcame  his  regard  for  Col¬ 
lins’  command  and  then  he  followed  as 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


Annie  Keeps  ’em  Going 


WHETSTONE  BILL 

(Remember  “Robinson  Crusoe’s  Pants,” 
the  story  of  the  rooster  who  lost  his 
feathers — the  funniest  thing  ever  printed 
in  American  Agriculturist ?  Well,  here’s 
something  by  the  same  author,  different 
but  just  as  good. — E.R.E.) 

I  shall  never  forget  old  Whetstone  Bill 
Who  lived  on  a  farm  up  Sugar  Hill — 

On  a  hill-top  farm  laid  out  in  sections 
So  the  west  wind  lashed  it  from  all  directions. 

On  old  Bill’s  farm  the  wind  roared  free 
And  pestered  the  twigs  of  bush  and  tree 
Till  it  wasn’t  safe,  to  say  the  least, 

For  a  twig  to  point  any  way  but  east. 

Old  Bill  was  an  artist  and  he  could  hone 
Jig-tunes  on  his  scythe  with  his  long  whet¬ 
stone — • 

With  an  easy  motion  and  a  wristy  swing 
He’d  rattle  off  tunes  no  bird  could  sing. 

With  a  “Zippity-swish  !”  and  a  “Clickity-zum !” 
He’d  make  that  steel  blade  croon  and  hum 
Till  you’d  think  a  dozen  good  banjo  players 
Had  got  mixed  up  with  our  gang  of  hayers. 

While  he  whetted  away  we  boys  would  stand — 
(It  was  most  as  good  as  the  Moreland  Band), 
We’d  stand  and  listen  and  get  a  thrill 
And  that’s  why  we  called  him  “Whetstone  Bill", 

But  the  years  slid  by  and  there  came  a  day 
When  mowing  machines  cut  all  the  hay 
And  Bill’s  old  scythe  he  sadly  hung 
Near  the  breast-girt  post  on  a  ladder  rung. 

Soon  Bill  passed  on,  as  old  folks  do, 

Along  with  most  of  the  ones  he  knew 
Now  all  of  his  neighbors  on  Sugar  Hill 
Have  gone  away,  like  Whetstone  Bill. 

But  I’ll  never  forget  old  Bill  a  playin’ 

That  scythe  of  his  when  we  boys  were  hayin’ 
With  a  “Zippity-swish  !”  and  a  “Clickity-zum!” 
Oh,  how  he  could  make  that  steel  blade  hum! 

And  I  like  to  think  he  is  some  place  where 
The  timothy  hay  grows  rank  and  fair 
And  he  borrows  that  scythe  of  Father  Time 
And  goes  “Zippity-swish!”  at  hayin’  time. 

— R.  B.  Oldfield,  ’SO. 


noiselessly  as  possible.  Suddenly  the 
man  in  front  skulked  behind  a  tree  at 
the  roadside,  and  the  shrill  cry  came 
again  from  the  treetops  in  the  big  hol¬ 
low  at  the  right.  Then  almost  before 
the- echoes  of  the  wailing  scream  died 
away,  the  long  rifle  came  level  to  the 
hunter’s  face,  cracked  amain,  and  spat 
fire. 

From  the  shadowy  branches  of  a 
hemlock  rising  level  with  the  road  from 
the  great  hollow,  a  writhing,  twisting, 
catlike  shape  detached  itself  and  fell 
into  the  depths  below. 

“I’ve  got  him!”  cried  old  Mr.  Collins 
exultantly.  “Planted  an  ounce  ball  right 
in  his  head,  and  killed  the  first  and  last 
Injun  devil  that’s  been  around  here  in 
thirty  years!” 

It  was  really  an  “Injun  devil”  or 
panther;  a  full  grown  male  led  by  some 
whim  of  wandering  into  a  territory 
that  had  not  known  the  presence  of  its 
kind  for  half  a  man’s  lifetime.  Although 
it  was  the  last  of  the  great  cats  ever 
seen  or  heard  on  the  Tioughnioga  hills, 
•little  Charles  was  not  called  upon  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  that  pasture  sea¬ 
son  and  the  whole  of  the  following  one 
to  go  alone  after  the  cows  through 
woods  haunted  by  memories  of  the 
screaming  woman. 

MOM  SAYS:"'4’ 

Remember  House-bound  Folks 

PERHAPS  not  all  communities  are 
like  mine  in  the  prevalence  of  eld¬ 
erly  widows,  many  of  them  childless, 
too.  Now  I  don’t  know  of  a  more  lone¬ 
some  state,  especially  if  one  can’t  drive 
a  car  or  is  crippled  by  age  from  doing 
so. 

I’m  making  a  plea  in  this  letter  for 
folks  to  remember  housebound  people 
by  taking  them  for  an  occasional  drive 
in  your  car,  by  stopping  in  for  a  short 
chat,  or  by  taking  a  dessert  treat. 
When  you  shop  for  your  week’s  groc¬ 
eries,  take  one  along  so  she  can  avail 
herself  of  the  chain  store  bargains  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  rely  on  the  tele¬ 
phoned  delivery  service  which  costs 
more.  And  invite  one  over  to  a  meal 
occasionally. 

These  little  attentions  really  entail 
very  little  effort  on  our  part,  but  how 
much  they  do  mean  to  a  woman  living 
alone  with  only  memories  for  com¬ 
panionship. 

—Mrs.  Marguerite  Layden,  172  5th  St*> 
Greenportj  N.  Y. 
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THE  BEL  SAW  MACHINERY 
COMPANY  of  315  Westport  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Mo.,  has  been 
building  portable  sawmills  for  over 
25  years.  Their  newest  model,  re¬ 
cently  announoed,  is  Model  “M”. 
They  call  it  a  one-man  sawmill 
which  will  handle  logs  up  to  18 
inches  in  diameter  and  up  to  14 
feet  in  length.  The  Company  will  be 
very  glad  to  send  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  any  reader. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES  of  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  has  completed  installation  to 
keep  50,000  started  turkey  poults 
in  batteries  at  all  times,  as  well  as 
25,000  started  poults  on  floors.  Un¬ 
der  construction  is  capacity,  under¬ 
cover,  for  140,000  turkey  broilers, 
with  automatic  feeders.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  4  or  5  men  can  take 
care  of  the  entire  140,000. 

Since  January  1,  1952,  Ralph  Hess 
Jr.  has  become  an  active  partner 
in  the  FUERST  STOCK  FARM,  an 
Aberdeen  Angus  breeding  establish¬ 
ment  owped  and  operated  by  Myron 
and  Agnes  Fuerst  of  Pine  Plains, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

THE  FRICK  COMPANY,  of  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  dis¬ 
tributor  for  all  equipment  in  the 
Minneapolis-Moline  Line  in  north¬ 
ern  New  England,  including  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The 
Frick  Company  has  branches  serv¬ 
ing  this  area  in  Augusta,  Maine; 
East  Holden,  Maine;  and  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 

Your  new  1952  “Farm  Tractor 
Guide”  is  ready  for  you.  The  easy 
way  to  get  it  is  to  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  on  page  5  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary  16  issue. 

THE  MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  COM¬ 
PANY  of  St.  Louis  4,  Missouri,  has 
a  wall  poster  giving  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  handling  Parathion, 
a  highly  toxic  insectic’de  which  can 
be  dangerous  for  those  handling  it 
unless  certain  precautions  are  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Homemakers — for  a  set  of  “quick 
mix  charts”  drop  a  post  card  to  R. 
B.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  Dept.  AA- 
11,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


the  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Akron,  Ohio,  have  recently 
announced  two  low-priced  tractor  tires 
designed  for  replacement  use.  The 
Sure-Grip  tire  for  tractor  rear  wheels 
has  not  been  built  since  shortly  after 
♦he  start  of  the  Korean  fighting.  The 
other  is  a  new  tire  for  front  wheels 
termed  the  Marathon. 


HecdtewonA  fan  'How 


No.  515.  Use  those  pretty  scraps  you’ve 
saved — make  this  simple  patch.  It’s  inter¬ 
esting  to  work;  applique  and  embroidery. 
Butterfly  is  two  pieces,  body  is  embroid¬ 
ery.  Pattern  pieces,  directions. 

No  7202.-  This  flower-decorated  wrap- 
over  is  so  thrifty  to  make.  Use  gay  rem¬ 
nants.  Big  flower  is  a  handy  pocket!  Tis¬ 
sue  pattern  in  medium  size;  transfer  of 
motif;  pocket;  potholder. 

No.  7378.  A  basket  to  hold  a  washcloth! 
Add  it  to  bath  towels  or  hand  towels. 
Plain  crochet  and  popcorn  stitch  in  string 
or  fine  cotton  to  match  or  contrast.  Cro¬ 
chet  directions. 

No.  838.  Beautify  your  linens.  This  pat¬ 
tern  has  enough  motifs  for  two  pillow 
cases,  two  towels  and  one  scarf.  Easy 
stitches,  and  add  eyelet  ruffle.  Transfer  of 
6  motifs  about  3%  x  13  inches. 


No.  7231 .  Make  this  samp¬ 
ler  as  a  record  of  your  wed¬ 
ding  day.  Names,  date, 
place,  done  in  your  handwrit¬ 
ing  and  embroidered.  Trans¬ 
fer  of  sampler  1114  x  1412 
inches. 


TO  ORDER:  Send  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for 
each  pattern  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chel¬ 
sea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Send 
TWENTY  CENTS  more  for  our  new  Needle- 
craft  Catalog.  6  patterns  with  complete 
instructions  are  printed  in  the  book — 91 
other  designs  illustrated. 


No.  7363.  A  new  fashion  in  table- 
settings — these  lovely  leaf -doilies  in 
treble  crochet  and  shell-stitch.  Try 
them  in  tones  of  soft  spring  green  or 
in  russets  and  yellows  of  fall.  Crochet 
directions. 


Rural 

Radio 

Network 


Profitable  Farming 
Pleasant  Listening 

FM  Radio  Programs 

Sponsored  in  the  interests  of 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of 
New  York  State. 

W  eat  lier 
for 

FRUIT 

GROWERS 

Cross-state  conditions  and 
Official  Weather  Bureau 
Forecast 

5  TIMES  DAILY 

6:25  a.m. 

7 :15  a.m. 

L2:15  p.m. 

6:15  p.m. 

7 :25  p.m. 

Cheek  with  an 
RRN  Station 
Near  Your  Home 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

WHLD-FM,  Niagara  Falls 

98  on  FM 

WFNF,  Wethersfield  108  on  FM 
WHDL-FM,  Olean,  96  on  FM 
ROCHESTER  AND  GENESEE 
VALLEY 

WVBT,  Bristol  Center,  95  on  FM 
FINGER  LAKES  REGION 
WHCU-FM,  Ithaca,  97  on  FM 
SYRACUSE,  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK 

WVCN,  DeRuyter,  105  on  FM 

MOHAWK  VALLEY 

WRUN-FM,  Utica-Rome 

106  on  FM 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

WWNY-FM,  Watertown 

100  on  FM 

WMSA-FM,  Massena,  105  on  FM 
EASTERN  NEW  YORK 
WI  LY,,  Troy,  92  on  FM 
WVCV,  Cherry  Valley,  102  on  FM 
HUDSON  VALLEY 
WHVA,  Poughkeepsie,  105  on  FM 

NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WQAN-FM,  Scranton,  92  on  FM 
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"Long  Life  . . . 
Minimum  Upkeep" 

Herrick  B.  Spencer  of  Vergennes,  Vt.( 
feeds  both  corn  silage  and  grass  silage 
to  more  than  a  hundred  Holstein-Frie- 
sians  on  his  Elmhaven  Farm.  The  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  his  herd  testifies  to 
sound  management. 

T  like  my  Korok  tile  stave  silo,"  says 
Mr.  Spencer,  "the  silage  packs  and 
keeps  well.  I  consider  it  an  especially 
good  investment  because  of  its  long  life 
and  minimum  upkeep." 


Extra  years  -  of  troublefree,  profitable 
feeding  are  the  reasons  why  Craine  silos 
are  considered  "the  'best  investment"  by 
foresighted  dairymen  everywhere.  It 
costs  less  to  buy  the  best.  And  there's  a 
beautiful,  dependable  Craine  silo  that's 
best  for  your  feeding  program. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details  on 
the  Craine  line,  and 
our  easy  crpd.it  terms. 


Craine,  Inc.,  412  Pine  Street 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


The  BEACON  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

EASTPORT,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  foi  price  list  and  samples 

A  T  W  n  n  n  ’  C  92  Washington  St. 

Ml  II  U  V  U  3  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


at  the  Faritiiiigdale,L.I.  School 


HE  picture  at  the  right  shows 
Director  Halsey  Knapp  of  the 
Long  Island  Agricultural  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  at  Farming- 
dale  presenting  a  cup  to  Robert  Weiss 
of  Freeport,  L.  I.  Robert  won  the  Hol¬ 
stein  heifer  and  grand  championship 
in  the  student  cattle  feeding  and  show¬ 
manship  contest  held  on  February  22 
during  Open  House  at  the  Institute. 


555.8  pounds  of  fat.  The  leading  Guern¬ 
sey  was  Nysia  Storm  Cherie,  Sr.  3  year 
old,  2x  365  days,  13071  pounds  of  milk, 
629  pounds  of  fat. 


“Here  is  proof  of  Senior  Herd  Sire, 
Chasada  P.B.  Rex  Canary  Walker: 


Milk  Ibs. 

Per  Cent 

Fat  lbs. 

9  daughters  average 

13,180 

3.72 

490 

5  pairs  (daughters 

13,080 

3.65 

477 

(darns 

11,534 

3.5 

404 

Increase 

1,546 

.15 

73 

Farm  Experience 

The  following  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  boys  and 
the  school  comes  from 
Mr.  Locke  James  who  is 
assistant  to  Director 
Knapp. 

“You  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  to  know  that  while 
only  one  of  them  comes 
from  a  farm  home,  most 
of  them  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  interest  by 
working  on  farms  before 
they  came  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Thus,  Robert  Weiss 
has  worked  for  Carl 
Green  at  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y.;  .  John  Gibbons 
worked  at  Keoka  Farms, 
Guernsey  Breeders  at 
Waterford,  Maine;  Ed¬ 
ward  Bauman  worked 
for  Paul  Nazarenko  at 
Voorheesville,  N.  Y.; 
Walter  Weisbach,  during 
high  school  vacations, 
worked  for  Mr.  A.  Boett- 
ger  at  Callicoon,  N.  Y., 
and  Percy  Goff  at  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.  Charles  Rel- 
yea  of  West  Hurley  has 
had  many  years  in  4-H 
Club  projects  at  his 


As  the  name  indicates,  the  contest 
was  for  feeding  and  showmanship 
without  reference  to  the  excellency  of 
the  individuals. 

Other  winners  were:  Holstein  cows, 
Charles  Relyea,  Ulster  County;  Hol¬ 
stein  calves,  John  Nienstedt,  Jamaica; 
Guernsey  cows,  John  Gibbons,  Long 
Island-;  Guernsey  heifers,  Edward  Bau¬ 
man,  Jamaica;  Guernsey  calves,  Wal¬ 
ter  Weisbach,  Bronx. 

The  race  for  the  championship  was 
between  Robert  Weiss  and  John  Gib¬ 
bons  who  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  for  Guernseys. 


“Four  Holsteins  in  the  Institute  herd 
had  a  combined  lifetime  production  of 
373,174  pounds  of  milk  and  13,403 
pounds  of  fat  at  the  end  of  their  1951 
production  year.  Two  of  these  animals 
have  calved  since  January  1st  and  are 
well  on  their  way  to  exceed  a  100,000 
pound  lifetime  production  record. 

“All  the  barn  work  including  feeding 
and  milking,  is  done  by  students  of  the 
Institute,  in  a  program  which  requires 
participation  by  every  student  in  the 
agricultural  curriculums.” 


home. 

“Our  total  full-time  enrolment  of 
1,074  students  includes  416  who  take 
training  in  agriculture  and  ornamental 


SPECIAL  IIEPREVTS 
OF  "REMEMBER  THE 
PLOWMAN”  AVAILABLE 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


I 


Stop  wasting  grain, 
with  hammermills, 
Stop  feeding  dusty] 
ground  grains  that  clog 
nostrils  and  stomach,  are 

unpalatable, cause 

scrubs,  bloat  and 
tail-enders.  Now 
roller-crimp  your 
grains  for  greater 
feeding  profits.  New 
low  -  cost  Krimper- 
Kracker  genuinely 
roller  -  crimps  corn, 
oats,  barley,  maize] 
wheat,  etc.,  for  full 
mastication  and  digestion.  Full  absorption  helps 
cattle  to  early  bloom,  faster  growth  on  less 
grain.  Crimping  makes  grains  bulky,  doubles 

Krimper-Kracker’s  low  cost  will  amaze  you— 
extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for  it  A 
size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP,  4000  to  30,000 
lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only  1  /6  the  power  of  ham- 
mermills.  Wagon  box  loader  optional.  Write  for 
fret  literature  and  prices  today!  AGENTS! 
Honest,  steady  profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons, Dept  AH -4, Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


Two  famous  Silos  - 

£  WOOD  #ill 


CONCRETE 


m 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 


(Classified  Ads  Continued  from  Page  29) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIBBONS— beautiful  Satin  remnants.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  lengths-  Grand  for  hairbows,  gift  tying,  dress¬ 
making.  Big  bargain  assortment,  about  280  feet,  $1,00 
postpaid  Brisko  Co.,  Sliaftsbury,  Vermont. 


RIBBONS  whin  you  need  them  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  lengths,  qualities,  Aiproximately  275  feet. 
Grand  for  gift  tying  an,  hairbows.  $1.00  postpaid. 
Ribbon  Shop,  Wesi  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


REMEMBER  Porter’s  Salve  for  cuts,  burns,  minor  in¬ 
fections;  Porter's  Liniment  (formerly  Pain  King)  for 
tired,  aching  muscles?  Salve  still  60c,  liniment  $1. 
Order  from  Porter’s.  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


HIGHEST  cash  paid  tor  old,  broken  jewelry,  gold 
teeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  spectacles.  Free 
information  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rose  Smelting 
Company,  29-AA,  East  Madison,  Chicago. 


RUGS,  Upholstery  Cleaner  —  Excellent  results.  Colors 
brilliantly  restored.  Cleans  two  9x12  rugs.  Condensa 
Foam.  $1.25  can.  C.  &  E.  Sales,  Box  129,  Ithaca, 
Xew  York. 


PINKING  Shears  Only  $2  00  Postpaid.  Manufacturer’s 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  $6.95  value  or  refund. 
A.  Hardy  Saies.  Box  155,  Claremont.  N.  H. 


MIRACLE  Towels  and  washable  cloths.  Work  wonders! 
Polish,  dust  wash.  Do  dirtiest,  greasiest  cleaning  jobs. 
Set  of  5,  $1.00.  C.  &  E.  Sales.  Box  129,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


AMAZING  Surface  Cleaner  for  all  finished  surfaces 
Lighten  spring  cleaning  drudgery.  Use  C-33  Concen 
trate  Economy  can  $1.25.  Makes  5  gals.  C.  &  E.  Sales 
Box  129.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


BEES  WANTED :  Will  pay  cash  for  bees  in  good  ex 
trading  equipment.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y 


CHAIR  CANE  —  Strand  for  hand  weaving.  Webbing 
cane  and  spline  for  groove  routed  seats.  Leaf  and  fiber 
rush,  Splints.  Illustrated  catalogue  dime.  Instructions 
and  samples,-?.  35.  Complete  book  “Seat  Weaving"  $1.15. 
Basket  reeds.  Priscilla  Basketry  Book  $.75.  Fogarty,  207 
River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


STAINLESS  STEEL.  Waterless  Vaporseal  one  quart 
saucepan  $6.00,  two-  $7.00,  three-  $8.00,  six-  $12.50. 
Kettles,  pails,  skillets,  percolators.  Major  Co.,  71 
Milford,  Springfield,  Mass. 


horticulture.  Of  these,  66  students 
come  from  18  counties  above  New  York 
City,  and  44  students  from  states  other 
than  New  York.  Counties  represented 
include  Albany,  Alleghany,  Broome, 
Delaware,  Dutchess,  Erie,  Herkimer, 
Lewis,  Monroe,  Niagara,  Onondaga, 
Orange,  Putnam,  Rensselaer,  Rockland, 
Tioga,  Sullivan  and  Westchester.  States 
included  are:  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  West  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin. 

Nice  Records 

“In  our  dairy  herd,  we  have  59  milk¬ 
ing  animals,  87  head  of  young  stock 
and  3  bulls.  The  herd  average  for  1951, 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  was  11,822.7 
pounds  of  milk,  460.9  pounds  of  fat, 
and  3.9  per  cent  test.  Thirty-five  Hol¬ 
steins  completed  H.I.R.  year  with  an 
average  production  of  12.151  pounds  of 
milk,  461.1  pounds  of  fat,  3.8  per  cent 
test. 

“The  leading  Holstein  in  1951  was 
Nysia  C.B.M.  Adarondac,  5  years  old, 
2x  332  days,  14,860  pounds  of  milk, 


Editor  Ed  Eastman’s  much-discussed 
editorial,  “Remember  The  Plowman,” 
which  appeared  on  the  front  cover  of 
our  March  1  issue,  has  been  reprinted 
on  heavy  quality  paper  suitable  for 
framing. 

Readers  may  secure  a  copy  by  send¬ 
ing  10  cents  in  cash  or  stamps  (to 
cover  postage  and  handling)  to  “Plow¬ 
man,”  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  editorial — called  by  rnany  the 
most  powerful  Mr.  Eastman  has  ever 
written — starts,  “Of  all  the  tools  that 
man  has  used  since  the  dawn  of  time 
to  raise  himself  above  the  level  of  the 
brutes,  there  is  none  so  great  as  the 
plow.”  From  that  point.  Mr.  Eastman, 
in  a  mere  handful  of  words,  tells  how 
the  farmer  and  his  plow  “bent  the 
varying  soils  of  a  virgin  continent  to 
the  uses  of  mankind”  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  America  built  the 
greatest  civilization  of  all  time.  There 
is  no  advertising  message  on  the  re¬ 
print,  which  is  complete  with  illus¬ 
trations. 


FOR  good  fishing.  Knowlton  Homestead,  Paradox. 
New  York. 


WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.'  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe’s  —  22  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


WANTED — Old  fashioned  wheel  chair  with  three  wheels 
that  can  be  easily  manipulated  with  one  hand  by 
crossing  hand  from  one  wheel  to  the  other.  Shoulder 
high  back.  Give  full  description  and  price.  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  514-IC  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6-$1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 


LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women's,  child¬ 
ren’s,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men’s  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  Department  AA.  West 
Fairview.  New  Jersey. 

RUG  STRIPS — Special — 100%  New  Wool,  lightweight, 
plaids,  tweeds,  assortment,  lights,  darks,  large  pieces, 
5  lbs.  $2.75-  Dari  Blue  5  lbs-  $2.25;  Quilt  Makers- 
Best  assortment  of  patterns,  colorfast,  finest  quality, 
7  lbs,  $2.25;  Extra  Large  blocks  5  ibs.  $2.00.  Free 
apron  patterns.  Ail  postage  extra.  Community  Textiles, 
29  Radclifi'e  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

— —  — - - — — - — — — - - - * 

YARNS — -Worsted  4  oz.  95c.  Sport,  baby,  nylon  com¬ 
parable  prices.  Free  samples.  Fireside,  Box  A-1S3, 
Westwood,  New  Jersey. 


BRAIDED  rug  strips.  Wool.  Mixed.  3  lb.  lots  for  $1.80. 
Albert  Brownly,  Box  45,  Woodville,  Mass. 
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The  contestants  in  the  Rice  Debate  Stage  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell.  From 
left  to  right:  Ward  MacMillen,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  who  won  second  place;  Ernest 
Hardy,  Hollis,  N.  H.;  Thomas  House,  Genesee,  Pa.,  and  Randolph  Barber,  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  who  took  first. 


HIGHLIGHTS  at  Cornell 
Farm  and  Home  Week 


T  CORNELL  Farm  and  Home 
Week  Dr.  F.  F.  Hill  discussed 
three  questions  regarding  price 
supports: 


1.  Are  price  supports  justified  under 
any  circumstances? 

2.  If  they  are  justified,  at  what  level 
should  they  be  put? 

3.  If  justified,  what  should  be  the 
method— loans  on  crops  in  storage, 
subsidies,  controls,  or  what  have  you? 


Dr.  Hill  stressed  the  fact  that  price 
supports  inevitably  bring  controls  and 
that  the  higher  the  supports  the  more 
stringent  the  control. 

He  reminded  listeners  that  when 
government  takes  a  part  in  controlling 
production,  the  people  in  Washington 
are  much  interested  in  having  plenty 
of  food.  Under  those  conditions  they 
fear  criticism  if  the  food  supply  is 
short.  He  also  reminded  listeners  that 
consumers  and  taxpayers  begin  to 
complain  when  supports  'cost  consider¬ 
able  sums,  and  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  supports  at  high  levels 
could  be  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time  in  face  of  a  severe  decline  in  the 
general  price  level. 

In  England,  he  said,  consumers  have 
been  paying  60  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs 
while  farmers  have  been  getting  80 
cents.  The  difference  between  what  the 
consumer  pays  and  farmer  gets  is  made 
up  by  subsidy.  In  1949  the  government 
paid  18  per  cent  of  the  national  .food 
bill  and  as  a  result,  taxes  bore  down 
pretty  heavily  on  everyone. 


World  War  I,  hens  averaged  to  lay 
about  80  eggs  a  year;  now  they  lay 
190.  In  those  days  it  took  about  9!4 
pounds  of  feed  to  produce  1  dozen 
eggs;  now  it  takes  6.9.  As  a  result  of 
increased  efficiency,  eggs  now  sell  for 
only  10  per  cent  more  than  they  did  in 
1914  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  feed  is 
up  50  per  cent,  labor,  150  per  cent,  and 
other  costs  have  doubled. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  hogs. 
Where  once  it  took  672  pounds  of  corn 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
of  pigs,  the  same  gain  can  now  be 
made  on  470  pounds,  and  some  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  done  it  on  370. 

Many  Speakers 

Excellent  crowds  heard  talks  by 
Cornell’s  president,  Dean  Malott,  who 
pointed  out  the  soundness  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  fallacies  of  govern¬ 
ment  spending,  and  General  Albert  C. 
Wedemeyer  who  talked  on  “A  Strategy 
for  Peace.”  You  will  find  some  com¬ 
ments  from  Dean  Myers’  talk  on  page 
5  of  this  issue,  and  on  page  22  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  food  production  awards  by 
Rural  Radio.  The  actual  presentations 
were  made  at  noon  Wednesday  and  it 
was  impossible  for  all  those  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  see  the  presentations  to  find  room 
in  Warren  Hall  auditorium. 

For  the  housewife  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  many  events  was  the  fa¬ 
shion  show  of  dresses  made  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  Home  Economics  plus  some  by 
4-H  Club  members  and  Home  Bureau 
members. 


eM'ffotectedby... 


THE  ONLY  OIL  FILTER  ELEMENT  WITH  ALL  THESE  FEATURES: 


tut,  Feed  Hills 

Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff,  the  first  Bab¬ 
cock  professor  of  food  economics,  told 
his  audience  ^ow  the  efficiency  of  food 
production  had  been  increased.  Using 
broilers  as  an  example,  he  pointed  out 
that  just  a  few  years  ago  it  took  12 
weeks  to  grow  a  broiler;  now  it  takes 
10.  Then  it  required  3  Vs  pounds  of  feed 
for  a  pound  of  gain;  now  it  takes  2% 
pounds.  In  the  case  of  eggs,  before 


Here  are  the  contestants  in  the  Eastman 
Stage  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell.  First  row,  left  to  right:  Paul  Hoep- 
ner  of  Worcester,  N.  Y.;  Margot  Pringle, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  George  Conneman  of 
St.  Albans,  N.  Y.  Second  row:  Frederick 
Muller  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  who  took  sec¬ 
ond  place  and  John  Allen  of  Pelham  who 
took  first.  Standing  at  the  rear  is  Phillips 
Foster  of  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


1  Microscopic  filtration — AC  Aluvac 
removes  sludge  and  particles  as 
small  as  1/100,000  of  an  inch. 

2  Maximum  filtering  area  per  cubic 
inch  —  AC  Aluvac  has  10  times 
the  area  of  ordinary  elements. 


3  No  harmful  chemicals  —  AC 

Aluvac  won’t  destroy  deter¬ 
gents  in  heavy  duty  oil. 

4  Acidproof — secret  process  ren¬ 
ders  Aluvac  material  resistant 
to  acid,  gasoline  and  water. 


There’s  an  Aluvac  Element  to  fit  most  every  type  of  filter  on  any  make  of  car . 

Standard  or  Optional  Factory  Equipment  on  Buick,  Cadillac, 
Chevrolet  and  Oldsmobile  Cars  . .  ,  Chevrolet  and  GMC  Trucks 


AC  SPARK  PLUG 


DIVISION 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


W.R. AMES  COMPANY 

TAMPA,  FLA.  '•  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF 
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ter,  a  report  will  be  made  on  the 
out-turn  of  the  rented  farm  for  1952. 
The  farm  was  not  rented  for  the 
purpose  of  renovating  it  for  the 
owner.  Rather  it  was  rented  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  for  the 
tenant  who  cannot,  however,  cash  in 
without  treating  the  farm  with  the 
respect  to  vVhich  land  is  entitled. 
If  the  tenant  is  to  receive  good  re¬ 
turns  frorpfcthe  farm,  the  land  will 
be  improved  to  the  benefit  of  the 
landlord  also. 


The  above  is  a  large  order,  even  an 
ambitious  one.  If  we  can  come  within 
striking  distance  of  the  goal,  there  is 
no  need  to  worry,  with  a  healthy  herd, 
about  low  production  per  cow  or  small 
size  and  thin  condition  of  freshening 
heifers.  If  the  roughage  is  all  right,  the 
herd  will  be  all  right  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  are  interested  and  whose  skill 
is  increa  sing. 


WATER  MAKES  MILK 

A  lot  of  changes  come  in  27  years. 
Some  are  long  delayed  because  of  half¬ 
way  improvements  which  have  gone  be¬ 
fore.  So  it  was  with  our  gravity  water 
system  to  the  main  buildings.  There 
was  hardly  any  pressure  from  the  low 
elevation  cypress  tank  in  the  woodshed. 
It  served  after  a  fashion,  but  when,  a 
year  ago,  the  cowbarn  was  extended, 
it  seemed  that  the  cows  farthest  away 
spent  too  much  time  working  at  the 
water  cups.  Also  there  was  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  turning  on  a  faucet  some  place, 
particularly  in  the  calf  barn  (formerly 
horsebarn)  and  getting  no  water  while 
a  faucet  was  open  elsewhere.  A  change 
was  overdue. 

Action  and  Results 

In  February  of  this  year  a  new  water 
system  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $499. 
It  consists  mostly  of  a  powerful  jet 
pump  and  an  82  gal.  pressure  tank. 
The  invoice  of  $499  listed  a  total  of  31 
items,  including  a  labor  bill  of  $66.  Nor 
was  that  all.  The  Hayfields’  men  dug 
a  short  trench  eight  feet  deep  from 
house  cellar  to  well.  Then  the  pump 
men  were  delayed,  the  hole  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  tarpaulin,  the  sides  caved  in 
during  the  winter  thaw,  and  much  of 
the  digging  had  to  be  done  again. 

The  pressure  system  is  worth 
what  it  cost  in  money  and  effort. 
Water  surges  upward  in  every 
drinking  cup,  and  water  spurts  out 
immediately  a  faucet  is  opened  in 
house  or  barns.  In  two  days  the 
cows  sprung  their  production  half  a 
can,  or  20  quarts,  and  held  it  after 
second-cutting  alfalfa  ran  out  and 
poorer  hay  had  to  be  used.  The  cost 
in  cash  and  effort  should  all  come 
back  in  the  form  of  milk  check  in¬ 
come  before  the  year  is  out,  leaving 
the  greater  convenience  as  a  divi¬ 
dend. 


Shoot  for  1 20  on  25 

To  reduce  “Shoot  for  120  on  25“  to 
everyday  language,  we  are  going  to 
try  to  get  120  bu.  average  yield  of  dry 
shelled  corn  on  25  acres.  Last  year  the 
goal  was  “Shoot  for  120  on  26.”  We 
missed  it  by  a  mile!  In  fact  ear  corn 
wasn’t  grown  on  either  of  the  two 
fields  nominated  for  it.  Due  to  the  loss 
of  rented  land,  one  of  the  fields  had  to 
be  kept  in  pasture  and  the  other  one 
grew  silage  corn.  Now,  in  1952,  we’re 
coming  up  with  one  of  the  same  fields 
(the  pasture)  and  the  other  one  is  the 
back  field  of  the  farm  which,  in  27 
years,  has  had  manure  only  twice,  but 
which  has  grown  alfalfa  most  of  the 
time. 

If  we  fail  to  average  120  bu.  in 


This  7-acre  pasture  produced  8,600  lbs.  of  milk  to  the  acre  in  1951.  Seeded  in  1950 
to  ladino-alfalfa  and  bromegrass  with  a  nurse  crop  of  oats  grazed  off,  it  was  in  high 
gear  in  1951  and  should  last  two  more  years.  At  various  periods  during  the  1951 
grazing  season,  it  supported  an  average  of  46  cows  for  a  total  of  60  days.  The  milk 
check  yield  was  $418  per  acre.  Barn  feeding  of  grain  and  grass  silage  was  moderate- 
This  is  the  Hayfields'  demonstration  pasture,  laid  down  and  managed  to  the  specifi¬ 
cations  of  12  experts  at  Cornell  and  elsewhere.  If  you  would  like  the  whole  story 
printed  here,  including  the  names  of  the  experts,  drop  me  a  card. 


AT  HAYFIELDS 


By  TOM  MILLIMAN 


1952  on  25  acres,  the  reason  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
we  didn’t  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  A  severe  dry  spell  can 
shrink  a  corn  crop  down  to  very  humble 
yields.  In  the  absence  of  drouth  and  an 
unexpected  infestation  of  ferocious  in¬ 
sects,  missing  the  goal  must  be  charg¬ 
ed  up  to  man  and  not  nature.  All  of 
the  factors  necessary  for  120  bu.  yield 
are  present. 

A  Piece  of  Land 

A  year  ago,  a  ten-year  cash  rent 
lease  was  taken  on  an  adjoining  farm 
of  150  acres,  with  perhaps  110  tillable. 
We  bought  the  wheat  from  a  previous 
tenant,  and  here’s  what  came  off  the 
farm  in  1951: 

45  acres  vvheai  17  bu. — 765  bu. 

6  acres  hay  . @  1  ton —  6  ton 

15  acres  oats  . @50  bu. — 750  bu. 

15  acres  corn  . @  45  bu. — 675  bu. 

pasture  .  — none 

That  was  all.  As  the  spring  season 
turns  up  again,  the  rented  farm,  a 
loser  last  year,  carries  several  new 
seedings  of  clear  alfalfa,  alfalfa-tim¬ 
othy,  alfalfa-brome,  and  a  few  acres 
of  red  clover  for  calf  hay.  It  also  has 
some  15  acres  of  birdsfoot  trefoil,  seed¬ 
ed  in  1951,  on  the  rougher  part  of  it. 
Another  15  acres  of  birdsfoot  are  to 
be  established  in  a  back  field  which 
hasn’t  been  plowed  for  many  years.  We 
hope  thirty  head  or  more  of  dry  stock 
can  be  grazed  on  the  birdsfoot  and  a 
few  acres  of  sudan  in  1952. 

If  this  running  account  of  farming 
and  other  matters  at  Hayfields  is 
still  being  continued  in  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  next  win¬ 


1952  PLANS 


ITH  125  head  of  cattle  on 
our  farm,  the  main  enter¬ 
prise  is  obviously  live¬ 
stock.  Only  50  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  are  of  milking  age.  In¬ 
cluded  among  the  others  are  three 
bulls  and  six  steer  calves  of  dairy 
breeding,  and  we  also  have  two  older 
dairy  steers  not  yet  ready  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Lacking  an  infusion  of  beef  blood, 
dairy  steers  mature  much  too  slowly. 

Our  policy  in  recent  years  has  been 
to  raise  practically  every  heifer  calf 
born  on  the  farm.  This  is  one  policy 
which  should  have  been  adopted  long 
before. 

Main  Farming  Objective 

A  year  ago  it  was  stated  on  this 
page  that  one  of  our  two  goals  was  to 
provide  good  roughage  for  every  ani¬ 
mal  every  day  in  the  year  and  plenty 
of  it.  We  missed  the  goal  in  1951.  The 
miss  might  be  excused  on  the  grounds 
that  some  rented  land  we  had  been  de¬ 
pending  upon  was  taken  back  by  the 
owner.  Still  that  wouldn’t  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  full  measure  by  which 
we  missed.  Certain  parts  of  Hayfields 
weren’t  as  ready  in  ’51  as  the  whole 
farm  is  today. 

So  again  here  is  our  primary  goal 
■ — nutritious  green  pastures  contain¬ 
ing  legumes  for  both  milking  ani¬ 
mals  and  dry  stock — good  grass  sil¬ 
age  in  plenty — second-cutting  hay 
for  the  milking  cows  through  most 
of  next  winter— decent  first-cutting 
hay  containing  some  legumes  for 
bred  heifers  and  other  dry  stock — a 
few  tons  of  red  clover  hay  for  young 
calves — good  corn  silage  to  fill  up  in 
the  fall  the  empty  space  in  three 
silos  created  by  grass  silage  settling 
or  being  fed  out  during  summer — a 
stack  or  trench  of  grass  silage  for 
dry  stock  for  the  reason  that  we 
cannot  afford,  this  year,  to  erect  an¬ 
other  tower  silo. 
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SCREENINGS  &  CHAFF 

In  the  March  1st  issue,  this  page 
carried  a  picture  of  an  enormous  col¬ 
lection  of  metal  objects  taken  from  the 
stomachs  of  cows  by  Oscar  Mayer  & 
Co.,  meat  packers  in  the  great  dairy 
state  of  Wisconsin.  The  caption  under 
the  picture  included  the  statement, 
“The  toll  at  Hayfields  averages  about 
one  cow  a  year,  sometimes  more.”  Be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  writing  the  state¬ 
ment  and  the  appearance  of  the  paper, 
we  had  our  first  1952  loss  from  “Hard¬ 
ware  Disease.”  Old  No.  216,  Cherie,  a 
cow  standing  just  above  the  average  of 
the  herd  in  production,  was  the  victim. 
She  lost  flesh  rapidly  and  upon  advice 
of  the  veterinarian,  she  was  hustled 
away  to  the  livestock  auction,  where 
she  brought  only  $165.58. 

We  have  completed  feeding  out 
500  lbs.  of  sea  salt  to  the  milking 
herd  at  Hayfields,  in  crockery  salt 
bowls  clamped  to  alternate  stan¬ 
chions.  The  cowrs  ate  more  sea  salt, 
as  measured  by  the  fact  that  salt 
bowls  had  to  be  filled  up  oftener. 
Beyond  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
state  that  sea  salt  is  better  than 
common  salt,  although  noting  that 
production  and  condition  of  cow  s  re¬ 
mained  good.  Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear, 
soil  scientist,  reported  that  growing 
pigs  made  higher  gains  on  sea  -salt 
at  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  suggested  that  we 
try  it  on  cattle.  Sea  salt  contains 
many  trace  elements  absent  in  com¬ 
mon  salt,  and  is  made  by  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  sea  wrater. 

General  Manager  Frank  Hamlin  of 
Papec  Machine  Company,  Shortsville, 
N.  Y.,  sent  a  report  of  the  operations 
of  his  company  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  statement  was  made  on  the 
investment  per  employee.  My  reply  to 
Mr.  Hamlin  carried  a  postscript  read¬ 
ing,  “Many  dairy  farms  have  a  higher 
investment  per  employee  than  do  Papec 
and  others.”  He  came  right  back  with 
this  one,  “You  are  too  conservative  in 
the  statement  made  in  your  postscript. 
It  should  be  revised  to  read:  ‘Most  dairy 
farmers  have  a  higher  investment  per 
employee  than  do  most  other  manufac¬ 
turers.’  ” 

Never  were  parsnips  better  tast¬ 
ing  than  during  the  past  winter. 
Suggestion  for  a  square  meal:  A 
good  sized  portion  of  meat,  and  the 
rest  of  the  plate  heaped  up  with 
boiled  parsnips  split  open  length¬ 
wise  and  fried.  Serve  no  bread  and 
no  potato,  but  maybe  a  wedge  of 
lettuce  or  a  little  chopped  cabbage. 
No  better  time  can  be  found  for  dig¬ 
ging  up  parsnips  than  in  early  April, 
in  case  their  presence  in  the  garden 
has  been  forgotten.  Sympathy 
should  be  extended  to  the  few  who 
believe  they  don’t  like  parsnips. 
Really,  they  are  missing  something. 
Also  there  is  the  vegetable  oyster. 
Pardon  the  error — salsify. 

Dehorning  has  always  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  us.  Marion  Nobles  seems  to 
have  solved  it  this  winter  by  the  caus¬ 
tic  paste  route.  On  calves  one  to  two 
weeks  old,  he  does  a  close  clipping  job 
all  over  the  general  horn  area,  using 
powerful  clippers;  then  makes  a  ring 
of  mineral  oil  around  but  not  too  close 
to  the  horn,  and  thoroughly  rubs  on 
caustic  paste  inside  the  ring.  Except 
that  he  burned  a  finger  the  first  time, 
the  method  has  been  safe  for  man  and 
calves,  and  effective  as  a  horn  stopper. 

✓ 

For  two  winters  efforts  were 
made  to  get  the  electric  dehorner 
used.  It  was  applied  a  few  times, 
although  never  held  to  the  head 
long  enough  to  destroy  horn  but¬ 
tons.  In  response  to  urgings,  the 
men  answered  something  like  this: 
“Using  that  thing  is  actually  frying 
meat  on  a  live  animal.  If  it  has  got 
to  be  done,  you’ll  have  to  do  it  your¬ 
self.”  The  wind-up  is  that  we  have 
for  sale  an  electric  dehorner  at  75% 

.  below  cost. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  5,  1952  t 


Five  Headers  Split  Two 
Cattle  Hustling  Rewards 


BATTLE  rustling  isn’t  what  it 
used  to  be.  After  the  cold¬ 
blooded  murderof  Corp.  Arthur 
Diffendale  last  year,  folks  got 
up  in  amis.  With  meat  prices  so  high, 
unprincipled  characters  are  tempted  to 
help  themselves  to  meat  on  the  hoof 
but  they  aren’t  finding  it  so  profitable 
these  days.  Alert  fanners  and  country 
people  throughout  the  Northeast  are 
making  life  really  tough  for  cattle 
thieves.  Here  are  two  examples. 

On  Saturday  morning,  last  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  a  neighbor  boy  told  James  B. 
Blake  of  Union.  Maine,  that  one  of  his 
Holstein  steers  had  been  slaughtered 
in  the  pasture.  Within  half  an  hour. 
Knox  County  Sheriff  Willard  Pease  was 
on  the  scene.  An  investigation  was 
started '  immediately,  resulting  three 
days  later  in  the  arrest  of  three  of  the 
people  involved.  Raymond  Carleton  §Sr., 
his  son  Stanley  Carleton,  and  Mrs. 
Marion  Preble,  all  of  Union,  Maine, 
finally  admitted'  to  the  crime. 

As  the  story  was  told  by  the  three 
people  involved,  they  saw  the  cattle 
while  driving  by  in  the  Carleton  car. 
They  went  after  Mrs.  Preble’s  car  and 
returned  to  the  Blake  pasture.  Taking 
an  axe  and  a  chicken  knife,  they  stun¬ 
ned  the  animal  and  then  slashed  its 
throat.  They  left  while  the  animal  was 
still  thrashing  around,  but  returned 
when  it  was  nearly  dead.  They  then 
chopped  off  the  hind  quarters  with  the 
axe  and  took  the  meat  to  the  Carleton 
home  where  they  skinned  it.  The  next 
day  they  took  it  to  the  home  of  George 
Stewart  Jr.,  who  kept  it  for  them  after 
hearing  the  story  of  how  they  got  it. 

The  Carleton  brothers,  Stanley,  Ray¬ 
mond  Jr.  and  Willard,  were  also  in¬ 
volved  in  the  shooting  and  theft  of  a 
heifer  at  the  George  Butler  farm  sever¬ 
al  months  before  the  Blake  episode.  Im¬ 
plicated  with  them  in  the  Butler  case 
was  George  Johnson  of  Union. 

Stiff  jail  sentences  were  given  these 
people  by  the  Superior  Court,  and  our 
S100  reward  is  split  three  ways  among 
the  people  who  helped  authorities  solve 
the  case.  For  his  promptness  in  report¬ 
ing  the  theft  and  his  cooperation  with 
the  police,  James  B.  Blake  certainly 
earned  his  share;  as  did  Oscar  Upham 
Jr.  and  Winfred  C.  Davis,  both  of 
Union,  who  told  of  seeing  Mrs.  Preble 
parked  in  her  car  near  the  Blake  pas¬ 
ture  the  night  the  steer  was  killed. 

Congratulations  to  all  three  for  a  job 
well  done!  ^ 


Claims  Reecntly  Self  led 
by  Hie  Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Philip  H.  Brown.  Chepachet  . . 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Paul  Wolfe.  Pennellville  . . 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Joseph  Johnson.  Malone  . 

(Refund  on  dress) 

Anthony  Wiesner.  Scottsviile  . . 

( Refund  on  order) 

Charles  Brusso,  Ontario  . . . 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

W.  H.  Gillis.  Stephentown  . . 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Caroline  Pryputnewicz,  Clinton  . 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Don  Moore,  Canton  _ _ _ 

(Refund  on  order) 

MAINE 

L.  J.  Pelletier,  Ft.  Kent  . . 

(Refund  on  order) 

VERMONT 

H.  E.  Davis.  Cambridge  . . 

(Pay  for  rpgs) 

Lauricn  Dube,  Norton  . 

(Pay  for  Christmas  trees! 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Ruby  Wheeler.  N.  Haverhill  . 

(Re fimd  on  order) 

CONNECTICUT 

Leo  Paquette.  Hartford  . ..._ . 

(Pay  for  Christmas  trees) 

\  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Edna  Dixon.  Gettysburg  . . . 

(Refund  on  order) 

ARABIA 

Mrs.  Anne  Witter,  Saudi  . . 

(Partial  pay  fdr  hay) 


. . $  2.98 ; 

. .  5.96 

. .  5.73  1 

; .  19.51 

. .  29.30  ; 

.  12.00 

_  2.98  ! 

_  2.98 


11.95 

58.58 

18.20 

4.20 

23.10 

5.98 

100.00 


NEW  JERSEY  HEADERS 
EARN  REWARD 

ANOTHER  cattle  theft  ring  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  in  New  Jersey  re¬ 
cently.  William  Van  Scoten  and  an  ac¬ 
complice  of  New  Village  were  arrested 
on  grand  larceny  charges  growing  out 
of  alleged  thefts  of  cattle  from  two 
American  Agriculturist  subscribers. 
According  to  the  State  Police,  both 
men  admitted  to  stealing  a  bull  from  the 
farm  of  Leslie  Kinney,  Route  2,  Phillips- 
burg,  and  transporting  it  in  a  borrow¬ 
ed  truck  to  Blairstown,  where  they 
sold  it  for  $275.  Van  Scoten  admitted 
taking  a  bull  from  the  farm  of  Oswald 
Stecker,  Route  2,  Phillipsburg,  and 
walking  it  to  a  nearby  slaughterhouse. 
He  also  admitted  to  the  attempted 
theft  of  a  bull  from  Marvin  Cole  of 
New  Village. 

Van  Scoten  is  spending  time  in  the 
State  Reformatory  at  Annandale. 

Mr.  Stecker  found  his  bull  at  the 
slaughterhouse  and  notified  the  State 
Police.  Mr.  Kinney  worked  closely  with 
the  Stgte  Police  in  running  down  clues 
that  led  to  the  arrest  of  these  men. 
Both  Mr.  Stecker  and  Mr.  Kinney  ap¬ 
plied  for  our  reward,  and  it  was  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  them. 


American  agriculturist  Tnc. 

SAYINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

N?  11133 

50-262 

213 

PAY  _ EXACTLY  FIFTY  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

February  8 

19_22_ 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

1 

y) 

o 

• 

O 

O 

Leslie  Kinney 

Route  2 

Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 

THE  first  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  HEW  YORK 

American  Agriculturist  Inc. 

FACStDCNT 

M LI.  1  K  L  k  S . 

American  agriculturist  Inc.  11132  so-a*?. 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  M.  Y.  ^  ^ 

February  8  ift52 

Pay  J3CA.CTLY  FIFTY  AND  00/100  DOLIARS _ 

T°  the  order  of  * 

$  50.00 _ 

Oswald  Stecker 
Route  2  "\ 

Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey 


™E  F|RST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


PRESIDENT 
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FARM  FAMILIES  EVERYWHERE 


look  toDefamg 

For  Better  Products  *  For  Better  Farm  Incomes... 

And  Better  Farm  Living 


THE  PROFIT-MINDED 
DAIRYMAN 


THE  GROWING 
DAIRYMAN 


THE  SMALL  HERD 
OWNER 


who  wants  the  milker  that  won’t 
cause  “Up-and-Down”  milking 
losses  that  mean  lost  ranney . . . 

Looks  To  The  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 


who  plans  to  expand  and  wants  a 
milker  that  is  low  in  first  cost  and 
high  m  over-all  performance . . . 

Looks  To  The  De  Laval 
Sterling  Speedway  Milker 


who  wants  the  milker  made  mst  for 
the  man  who  milks  10  cows  or  less 

Leeks  To  The  De  Laval 
Sterling  Speedetle  Milker 

(De  Laval  qualify  milking 
of  lowed  co $t) 


THE  FARMER’S  WIFE 

who  wants  the  most  convenient, 
economical  food  freezer  designed 
especially  for  her  needs . . .. 

Looks  To  The  De  Laval 
Speedway  Food  Freezer 

( Two  sizes — Model  F-160,  with  J6 
cu.  ft.  capacity  and  Model  F-240 
with  24  co.  ft.) 


THE  PROGRESSIVE 
DAIRYMAN 

who  wants  to  cut  costs,  increase  his 
dairy  profits  and  stop  the  burden¬ 
some  chore  of  carrying  milk . . . 

Looks  To  The  Oe  Laval 
Combine  Milker 

(From  cow  to  con,  or  {arm  lank) 


THE  CREAM 
PRODUCER 

who  wants  to  be  paid  for  all  the 
cream  his  cows  produce 

Looks  To  The  De  Laval  line 
Of  Cream  Separators 


yQ(]can 

ioVelavaC 

for  the  quality  products 
which  will  increase  your 
profit... ease  your  work... 
save  you  time  and  labor 
...and  make  life  on  your 
farm  more  enjoyable  for 
your  entire  family.  You 
can  look  to  De  Laval  Deal¬ 
ers,  too,  for  prompt,  expert 
service ...  if  you  need  it. 


THE  DAIRY  FARMER 

who  wants  to  produce  premium 
milk  with  no  rejections . . . 

Looks  To  De  Laval 
Speedway  Milk  Coolers 

(" Front- Loader"  or  " Immersion 
type  coolers  in  many  sizes) 


THE  DAIRYMAN 

who  wants  to  be  sure  of  the  very 
lowest  possible  bacteria  counts ... 

Looks  To  The  De  Laval 
Speedway  Water  Heater 

(Not  just  "hot"  water — 
"sterilizing"  water) 


THE  m 

SEPARATOR  CO;  DEPJ^ ^  ^  RanC(SC0 5> c,tit. 

,  III  .  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N. 

427  Randolph  St..  Chicago  6.  HE 

Pleoi®  send  me  printed  matter  on:  1 

DDelava.  Combine  mM 

0  Uval  M3g"  Sneedway  Milker 
_  n„  i  aval  Stefting  Speeaway 

n  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
n  De  Laval  Speedway  Milk  Coolers 
n  Oe  Laval  Speedway  Food  Freezers 
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LAVAL  JUNIOR 

Cl  BFTDA 
JCftiKi  V  I 

SEPARATOR 


oeiTS  — NO  OILING 

NO  GEARS  — NO  _  Electro  Separator 

j-  ♦  Jrive  De  Laval  Jupior  fc  ct,eam»ined 

o,.  "°  »*0”  high  In  qvie'.  1  ’  .otioaol 

oPX"na  bes,  in 
savings  "  0j*_Hobilify  and 
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"GO  FERGUSON  ALL  THE  WAY” 


HM 


POWERED  for  the  biggest  jobs 
tllflU  for  the  toughest  service 
PRICED  for  the  slimmest  budget 


X\ 


Powered  right!  Built  right!  Priced  right!  These  are  important 
advantages  you  get  when  you  buy  a  Ferguson  ”30”  •  •  .  the 
newest  and  most  outstanding  of  all  Ferguson  tractors.  Come  in 
and  see  the  Ferguson  ”30”  today.  Let  us  tell  you  about  these 
and  all  the  other  Ferguson  features  .  .  . 

*  Wof kcltufbg 

A  GREAT  NEW  ENGINE  — Now  develops  over  20%  more  power 
to  handle  your  biggest  jobs  .  .  .  gives  you  lugging  power  like  you 
never  saw  before. 

A  NEW  AIR-FUEL  SYSTEM  — Now  provides  a  cleaner,  cooler  fuel 
mixture  for  longer  engine  life  and  maximum  power. 

HEAVIER,  STRONGER  GEARING  — Provides  even  greater  dura¬ 
bility  and  longer  rear-end  life. 


.••raw 


FERGUSON 
2  BOTTOM  PLOW 

14  INCHES 

ferguson 
drill 
banter 


giveTyo^,'^' Xj u°Th  F7Suson 

corn  plant  ng  comh,  faStest 
and  the  mosf  aSura  “T"  evel  ^vised 
trot  •  •  •  8-po?m  A  TiP  Con¬ 

sent,  targe  Diameter"^1”11'6  Attach' 
Plates,  Easy  Adjustment.^  Dr°P  Seed 


: :  a  -.1  ■  ■  U . 
DISC 
PLOW 


A  new  lightweight  tractor-mounted  Disc 
Plow  for  tough  soils.  Less  weight  saves  fuel. 
Finger  Tip  Control  saves  time.  Exclusive 
Floating  Furrow  Wheel  controls  side  draft. 
Save  work,  time,  money. 


FERGUSON 
TRACIO*  *»0UH«0  fuse Mutton 

adjustment  o/tc^nT'’  ,nd«n, 

gangs  ava1,aT,ro,A?oramyotr°rfr0nt 


SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  FERGUSON  DEALER! 


MOTOR  SALES,  INC. 

FERGUSON  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ENGLAND 


67  HUNTINGTON  STREET  -  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 
300  SPRINGFIELD  ST.—  NORTH  AGAWAM,  MASS 


Some  Choice  Dealer  Territory  Still  Open 


FERGUSON  TRACTOR  AND  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  IMPLEMENTS 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


APRIL  19,  19S2 


Using  a  pneumatic  pruner  in  a  Hudson  Valley  orchard.  On  the  ground  is  4 

William  Coy  of  Highland,  the  owner,  and  in  the  tree  is  Bill,  Jr.  and  Peter 
Selderback.  Mr.  Coy  says  that  the  pneumatic  pruner  cuts  the  time  required  in 
half  and  that  3  men  can  do  a  job  on  SO  trees  a  day. 


QCV&1& 


in  the  Hudson  Valley 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 


E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  Jr.  cutting  down  unprofitable  apple  trees  on  the  home 
farm  near  Poughkeepsie.  With  the  chain  saw  Stuart  takes  down  about  20 
trees  per  hour  and  lops  off  the  limbs  so  they  can  be  hauled  to  a  buzz  saw. 
Apple  tree  wood  is  sold  to  fireplace  enthusiasts  for  $20.00  a  cord  delivered 
which  is  just  about  enough  for  removing  the  trees. 


D 


N  THE  past  several  years,  the  lot  of  the  commercial  apple 
grower  has  been  an  unhappy  one.  Nevertheless,  many  a  man 
is  in  the  game  to  stay  and  is  mildly  optimistic  about  the 
outlook. 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  has  a  two-point 
program.  Jim  Clarke  of  Milton,  president  of  the  Society,  outlined  it 
to  me  when  I  called  at  his  farm  the  last  week  in  March.  The  first 
part  is  culling  unprofitable  trees  and  orchards.  This  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  carried  out.  Reports  tell  of  a  drop  of  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  in  trees  in  Northeastern  orchards  in  the  past  two  years. 

I  raised  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  records  as  a  basis  for  cull¬ 
ing.  Jim  agreed  they  are  necessary  but  said  the  figures  required  to 
make  a  correct  income  tax  return  will  allow  an  apple  grower  to  do 

some  profitable  orchard  culling.  It’s  a  ques- 
ln  the  center  is  Claude  Hepworth  of  Milton  with  his  tion  fjgurjng  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
.wo  J««k  a.  hi,  right  and  Garry,  a  s.adon.  a.  Qf  les  and  then  deciding  what  orchards 

Cornell,  at  his  left.  ,  ,  r 

produce  too  few  bushels  or  grow  unprofitable 

varieties. 

Naturally,  the  decision  is  more  difficult 
than  cow  culling.  You  can  cull  one  cow  from 
a  dairy  but  you  have  to  cull  an  entire  or¬ 
chard.  Besides  that  there  is  little  salvage 
value  in  the  trees  and  you  just  kiss  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  orchard  goodbye. 

Yet  it  is  being  done.  Trees  are  coming 
down  on  ground  that  is  too  wet,  too  dry,  too 
frosty;  also  old  trees,  trees  too  close  together, 
trees  of  unprofitable  varieties. 

Apples  are  also  being  set.  Here  the  college 
can  help  by  telling  what  varieties  have  been 
generally  profitable  in  past  years,  and  what 

kind  of  soil  has 


At  the  right  is  Jim  Clarke  of  Milton,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  with  him 
is  Gerow  Schoonmaker  of  Wallkil!  who  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  in  1946.  Neither  of  them  look 
like  discouraged  apple  growers. 


proven  best. 

The  second  part  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  program  is  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising.  That  is  being  done  too,  but  incompletely.  Jack 
Hepworth  of  Milton  expressed  a  common  feeling  when  he  said,  “The 
New  York — New  England  Apple  Institute  is  doing  a  good  job  on  the 
money  they  have  available.” 

Many  apple  growers  feel  that  a  commercial  crop  of  100  million 
bushels  or  less  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  but  that  a  bigger  crop  is  like¬ 
ly  to  bring  red  ink.  But  with  the  merchandising  that  other  foods  are 
getting  (oranges  for  example)  and  without  comparable  work  for 
apples,  the  demand  might  sink  to  75  million  bushels,  or  even  50 
million.  That’s  why  the  Horticultural  Society  is  back  of  a  promotion 
program. 

But  let’s  see  how  some  growers  are  meeting  their  problems.  E. 
Stuart  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie  is  reducing  his  apple  acreage  and 
raising  more  animals,  mainly  heifers  for  dairy  replacements.  In  some 
issue  soon,  I  plan  to  tell  you  more  about  his  program. 

Claude  Hepworth  and  Sons  at  Milton  sell  the  major  part  of  their 
crop  to  consumers  at  their  roadside  market.  It  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  such  market.  The  secret,  I  was  (Continued  on  Page  11) 


Come  Hail  or  High  Water 


Your  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service  is  Heading 
Up  Your  Road  Right  on  Schedule 


DEPENDABLE — that’s  the  word  for  G.L.F.  Petroleum 
Service.  Every  week  or  two  (depending  on  an  agreed 
upon  schedule )  that  big  red 
G.L.F.  petroleum  truck  pulls  into 
the  farmyard  and  drops  enough 
gasoline,  kerosene  or  fuel  oil  to 
last  until  the  next  pre-planned  de¬ 
livery  date. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have 
used  this  reliable  service  for  years. 

They  swear  by  it.  The  many, 
many  new  patrons  using  G.L.F. 

Petroleum  Service  for  the  first 
time  say  the  same  thing— it  was 
the  dependable  service  their 


neighbors  were  getting  that  made  them  switch  to  G.L.F. 
There’s  a  reason  why  this  service  suits  so  many  farmers  right 

to  a  T.  It  is  Owned  by  farmers, 
and  set  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
supplying  petroleum  products  to 
farmers. 

If  you’d  like  to  try  this  kind  of 
service,  hail  the  red  G.L.F.  truck 
when  it  goes  by  your  place,  or  ask 
your  G.L.F.  service  agency  to  tell 
the  driver  to  stop. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange, 
Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


•v 

Keep  the  Tractors  Rolling 

Late  spring  means  longer  hours  when  the  weather 
breaks  right.  Tractors  will  run  from  early  morning  to 
late  at  night,  and  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  fuel 
will  be  used.  Your  G.L.F.  farm  service  man  will  make  it 
a  point  during  the  busy  spring  season  to  watch  the  level 
of  your  gas  tank  and  make  larger  deliveries  if  you  wish. 


(jr.L#F#  DELIVERY  Gas  Service 

GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  FUEL  OIL,  MOTOR  OIL,  GREASE 


^  The  truth  of  the  saying 
'  "Giant  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow"  is  again  prov¬ 
en  in  this  picture  submitter* 
by  James  A-  Van  Brunt,  E. 
Setauket,  Long  Island.  He 
says  it  measures  24  feet 
around,  6  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  has  a  limb 
spread  of  162  feet.  It's  be¬ 
tween  Stony  Brook  and  Se¬ 
tauket,  L.  I. 


^  And  here  is  a  picture 
’  sent  to  us  by  Henry 
Rhodes  Palmer,  Stonington, 
Conn.,  of  the  "Larrabee 
Oak,"  in  his  town,  asserted 
to  be  the  largest  tree  in  the 
U.  S.  east  of  the  Rockies. 
The  trunk  is  27  feet  around 
right  up  to  the  branches 
and  it  has  had  its  age  esti¬ 
mated  at  anywhere  from 
400  to  4,000  years. 
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"A-  "The  Bedford  Oak,"  as  this  giant  white 
oak  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  is  called,  is  said  to  be 
500  years  old.  William  H.  Sanders,  shown  be¬ 
side  it,  above,  says  it  is  19  feet  around 
where  his  hand  is.  The  tree  and  a  piece  of 
ground  around  it  have  been  deeded  to  the 
town  by  Harold  C-  Whitman. 

Below  is  another  white  oak — or  Quercus 
Alba  in  botanical  terms — that  grows  in 
Salem,  Salem  County,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Ethel  M. 
Turner,  Woodstown,  N.  J„  who  sent  in  the 
picture,  says  it  is  19  feet  around  five  feet 
from  the  ground  and  that  it  spreads  over 
almost  a  quarter  acre  of  land! 


jL  We  received  two  pic- 
’  tures  of  this  massive 
Sycamore  tree  on  Main 
Street  at  Sunderland,  Mass., 
the  one  shown  here  from 
Dr.  M.  H.  Williams,  and  the 
other  from  George  W  Pom¬ 
eroy.  Of  the  tree,  Mr.  Pom¬ 
eroy  says  it  has  attracted 
attention  ever  since  the 
town  was  settled  more  than 
200  years  ago.  This  tree, 
24  Vi  feet  around  at  shoul¬ 
der  height,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  Bay  State  and 
the  largest  of  its  kind  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Note  man 
in  picture. 
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THESE  pictures  showing  a  few  of  the 
giant  trees  growing  here  in  the  North¬ 
east  were  all  submitted  by  readers,  as  well 
as  many  more  that  we  were  unable  to  re¬ 
produce.  Measurements  sent  in  to  describe 
these  trees  all  seem  to  have  been  taken  at 
different  heights  from  the  ground.  For  this 
reason  we’ll  make  no  attempt  to  say  which 
ig  the  biggest.  They  are  all  big  and  each, 
in  the  words  of  the  late  Sergeant  Joyce 
Kilmer, 

“ . looks  at  God  all  day, 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray.” 


t 
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An  ierican  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1952 


T1IE  EDITORIAL 


IS  THIS  THE  END? 

HE  administration-controlled-and-bossed  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  granted  all  of  the  demands 
— including  a  sizeable  wage  increase — of  C.I.O.  steel 
workers.  The  steel  workers  have  been  averaging 
$1.88  an  hour.  Proposed  increases  were:  12 y2  cents 
an  hour  retroactive  to  January  1;  “fringe  benefits” 
worth  5.4  cents  an  hour — a  total  of  nearly  18  cents. 
But  that  isn’t  all,  on  July  1  steel  workers  would  get 
another  2  y2  cents  an  hour  and  a  similar  increase 
next  January  1  plus  more  fringe  benefits  in  1953 
worth  3  y2  cents  an  hour.  At  the  same  time,  Truman 
refused  to  permit  a  rise  in  the  price  of  steel  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  increased  round  of 
wages. 

When  the  steel  industry  refused  to  go  along,  Mur¬ 
ray,  the  C.I.O.  union  boss,  called  a  strike  for  mid¬ 
night  Tuesday,  April  8. 

Then  the  United  States,  by  Truman’s  direction, 
seized  the  major  steel  plants  of  the  country.  As 
650,000  workers  are  involved,  and  as  steel  is,  next 
to  agriculture,  the  basic  industry,  this  may  mean  the 
end  in  this  country  of  free  enterprise,  our  way  of 
life,  and  the  liberties  of  the  individual  citizen. 

The  steel  industry  now  does  not  have  a  word  to 
say  about  either  wages,  conditions  under  which  the 
men  shall  work,  or  the  price  for  their  products. 
How  would  you  like  to  fdrm  that  way?  In  fact,  to 
a  very  great  extent  you  are  farming  that  way,  for 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  central  government, 
of  statism  and  socialism,  has  already  affected  the 
basic  operations  and  liberties  of  every  business  in 
the  United  States,  including  agriculture. 

But  now  this  seizure  of  the  steel  plants  by  the 
government  is  the  biggest  single  grab  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  power,  and  the  longest  step  toward  com¬ 
plete  socialism.  In  a  demagogic,  inflammatory,  com¬ 
pletely  unfair  radio  address,  Truman  attempted  to 
defend  the  labor  unions  and  his  action  in  seizing  the 
plants,  and  blasted  the  steel  operators  for  not  want¬ 
ing  to  go  along  with  another  tremendous  boost  to¬ 
ward  inflation. 

Lest  you  think  that  the  steel  workers  have  justi¬ 
fication  for  their  demands,  remember  that  the  index 
of  the  earnings  of  factory  workers  in  the  United 
States  in  January  of  this  year  was  577  as  compared 
to  100  in  1914.  In  other  words,  wages  of  factory 
workers  have  increased  5%  times  since  1914,  while 
farm  prices  in  the  United  States  have  increased  less 
than  three  times.  Retail  food  prices  have  also  in¬ 
creased  less  than  three  times. 

Our  problem  is  not  with  the  labor  unions,  who 
naturally  strive  to  get  all  the  wages  they  can.  Our 
real  problem  is  with  the  completely  unfair,  one¬ 
sided  labor  government  that  is  ruining  our  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  just  as  fast  as  it  can. 

LrOOD  AS  FRESH  STRAWBERRIES 

ONE  of  the  best  memories  I  have  of  the  old  home 
farm  is  of  that  big  event  on  those  early  mornings 
in  May  when  we  drove  the  cows  into  the  green  pas¬ 
ture  for  the  first  time  in  the  Spring.  But  however 
pleased  we  humans  were  about  the  event,  our  pleas¬ 
ure  was  nothing  compared  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
cows  themselves.  How  I  would  like  to  turn  back 
the  clock  and  stand  with  Father  again,  with  our 
arms  on  the  pasture  fence,  watching  the  cows  go 
for  that  new  green  grass!  George  Serviss  says  that 
the  new  grass  must  taste  almost  as  good  to  the 
cows  as  the  first  bowl  of  ripe  fresh  strawberries 
tastes  to  us. 

This  memory  came  back  the  other  day  when 
crossing  New  York  State.  It  was  easy  to  pick  out 
the  pastures  that  had  been  improved.  Grass  was 
showing  green  even  before  the  snow  was  entirely 
off.  It’s  good  to  know  that  more  and  more  dairy¬ 
men  are  alive  to  the  growing  necessity  of  better 
pastures.  George  Serviss  also  says  that  the  spring- 
flush  on  many  pastures  can  be  brought  on  from  one 


By  £.  ft.  Ba&tman 

to  two  weeks  earlier  than  normal  by  a  liberal  ap¬ 
plication  of  nitrogen. 

A  straight  nitrogen  material  such  as  ammonium 
nitrate,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulfate  of  ammonia  may 
be  used  providing  there  has  been  a  fairly  good 
phosphate  and  potash  program  in  effect  previously. 
However,  if  the  pasture  is  not  to  be  plowed  up  this 
season,  we  are  inclined  to  favor  the  use  of  10-10-10 
at  about  500  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  a  straight  ni¬ 
trogen  material  is  used,  apply  ammonium  nitrate  at 
150  pounds  per  acre,  sulfate  of  ammonia  at  250,  or 
nitrate  of  soda  at  300.  Nitrogen  alone,  though,  is 
not  fully  effective  where  minerals  are  deficient  and 
shouldn’t  be  used  more  than  a  year. 

Usually  only  about  one  acre  for  every  four  cows 
will  need  to  be  treated  in  this  manner.  The  pasture 
selected  should  be  on  well-drained  soil,  since  grasses 
on  poorly  drained  soils  are  slow  to  begin  growth 
due  to  lack  of  aeration.  Either  brome  grass  or  blue 
grass  is  satisfactory.  Orchard  grass  needs  no  early 
stimulation.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  a  problem  fully  to 
utilize  al?  the  early  feed  it  produces.  If  we  used  ni¬ 
trogen  on  orchard  grass  we  would  be  inclined  to 
wait  until  after  it  had  been  pastured  once.  Pastures 
where  ladino  clover  predominates  should  usuallly  be 
fertilized  with  0-20-20  or  0-12-24  rather  than  with 
a  high  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

THIS  WILL  PAY  YOU 

F  you’d  like  to  save  some  money,  here’s  how: 

Get  your  grain  drill  into  the  yard.  Clean  and 
oil  it  thoroughly.  Then  put  in  a  little  seed  and  start 
it  going.  Watch  carefully  to  see  exactly  how  much 
seed  is  being  dropped.  Is  it  just  right  for  the  amount 
you  want  to  sow?  If  not,  adjust  it. 

Don’t  wait  for  the  bright  sunny  day  when  you  are 
all  ready  to  sow  and  have  to  stop  to  fool  around 
with  the  machine  for  hours  before  it  will  work  right. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  by  farmers  every 
spring  through  drills  that  sow  too  much  or  too 
little  seed  or  sow  it  too  deep.  When  the  grain  drill 
is  adjusted  to  your  satisfaction,  follow  the  same 
procedure  with  the  corn  planter. 

If  you  are  planning  to  sow  grass  seed,  look  up 
the  article  on  the  first  page  of  the  April  5  issue 
of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  and  read  “Better  Seed- 
ings  for  Less  Money.”  Most  farmers  waste  money 
on  grass  seeding. 

THEY  LIKE  LOOSE  SALT  BETTER 

F  your  cows  had  free  access  to  both  loose  and 
block  salt,  which  do  you  think  they  would  eat 
most  of?  Yes,  you’re  right.  They  seem  to  prefer 
salt  in  loose  form.  Professor  Kenneth  L.  Turk,  head 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  at  Cornell, 
calls  attention  to  experiments  conducted  with  milch 
cows  on  pasture  which  were  offered  both  loose  and 
block  salt.  The  cows  ate  more  of  the  loose  salt. 

Of  course,  the  more  salt  the  cows  eat,  the  better. 

WE  HAD  FUN 

ODAY  being  a  wedding  anniversary,  perhaps  I 
may  be  excused  for  being  a  little  personal  and 
sharing  with  you  some  philosophy  gained  from  a 
long  and  happy  partnership. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  things  that  make  or 
mar  a  marriage,  but  from  my  own  experience  I 
should  say  that  one  of  the  most  important  qualities 
of  a  successful  marriage  is  a  sense  of  humor  and 
the  ability  to  have  a  lot  of  fun. 

Belle  and  I  were  married  very  young.  So  to  speak, 
we  sort  of  grew  up  with  our  three  boys.  We  played 
with  and  had  fun  with  them,  and  sometimes  it  was 
hard  to  tell  which  of  the  five  of  us  was  the  biggest 
kid.  After  the  three  boys  got  to  some  size  Belle 
soon  learned  that  if  she  was  going  to  be  at  all  suc¬ 


cessful  in  contending  with  all  four  of  us  she  had 
to  play  hard,  be  quick  on  the  trigger  and  hand  out 
as  good  as  she  received.  She  always  was  a  good 
sport,  and  still  is,  even  though  at  times  there  was 
danger  that  after  all  the  rough-housing  there 
wouldn’t  be  much  left  of  the  furniture. 

Finally  our  cousin  Margaret  came  to  live  with  us. 
Then  it  was  four  to  two  instead  of  four  to  one 
and  Belle  got  a  little  more  backing  in  the  horse¬ 
play.  But  still  the  contest  was  a  little  unequal.  One 
summer  day  the  boys  and  I  had  been  having  a 
water  fight  and  George  climbed  up  on  the  bungalow 
roof,  right  over  the  kitchen  door,  with  a  pail  of 
water,  waiting  patiently,  like  a  cat  watching  a 
mouse  hole,  for  his  brothers  or  me  to  come  out 
through  the  kitchen  door  under  him.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  Margaret  who  came  out  and  got  the  full 
benefit  of  the  pail  of  water! 

Nonsense?  Undignified?  What  of  it?  A  family 
that  can  have  fun  together  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  their  loyalties  and  affections  intact, 
and  toward  building  a  reserve  that  will  help  every 
member  of  the  family  to  meet  the  problems  and 
sorrows  of  the  outside  world. 

laOOD  INSURANCE 

OST  of  us  take  for  granted  the  soil  that  grows 
our  crops  and  feeds  the  world,  or  think  of  it 
as  a  dead,  lifeless  substance.  On  the  contrary,  the 
soil  is  filled  with  life,  with  bacteria,  with  many 
molds  and  without  doubt  with  many  other  organ¬ 
isms  which  we  know  nothing  about. 

Without  some  of  these  forms  of  life  in  the  soil 
no  plant  would  grow  nor  flourish.  Others  are  harm¬ 
ful.  Thus  does  Nature  keep  her  balance.  When  a 
seed  is  put  into  the  soil  it  not  only  needs  the  help 
of  the  good  organisms  there  but  it  must  be  able 
to  fight  off  enemies  that  cause  blights,  decay  and 
damping  off.  This  means  that  seed  treatment  is 
just  plain  commonsense  insurance. 

Some  seed  is  treated  when  you  buy  it  and  is  so 
described  on  the  package.  But  some  seed,  including 
that  which  you  grow  on  your  own  farm,  is  not 
treated  and  most  certainly  should  be  if  you  want 
to  insure  your  crop.  Chemicals  for  treating  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grains,  grasses  and  legumes  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  your  seed  store,  with  full  directions  for 
their  use. 

NEW  PEAS  BY  JULY  FOURTH 

WE  planted  some  peas  on  March  29.  That  ought 
to  give  us  new  peas  by  the  fourth  of  July.  If 
in  the  same  latitude  as  Ithaca  or  farther  north, 
can  you  beat  that? 

Have  any  of  you  had  successful  experience  in 
planting  peas  in  the  fall? 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HIS  is  one  of  Associate  Editor  Hugh  Cosline’s 
favorite  stories: 

When  a  man  appeared  one  day  with  his  arm  hi 
a  sling,  there  was  naturally  a  lot  of  curiosity  about 
what  had  happened. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “about  five  years  ago  the  Missus 
and  I  got  ourselves  a  puppy.  We  thought  a  lot  of 
it,  but  I  was  determined  that  it  would  be  brought 
up  right,  so  we  put  it  to  sleep  in  the  basement. 
However,  the  “pup  was  lonesome  and  whined  and 
cried,  so  finally  we  gave  in  and  brought  him  up' 
stairs,  and  he  learned  to  sleep  on  a  mat  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

“I  get  hungry  during  the  night  usually,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  I  figure  that  in  these  five  years  I’ve 
stepped  on  that  pup  a  thousand  times.  Last  night 
he  started  to  move  just  as  I  was  about  to  step  over 
him,  and  I  fell  down  and  broke  my  arm.” 

Then  he  added,  reflectively: 

“Seems  as  though  that  darn  fool  dog  would  have 
learned  some  sense  in  that  time,  doesn’t  it?” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


As  you  can  see  from  the  above  graph,  military  expenditures  are  as  high  now  as 
they  were  in  1942,  when  we  were  getting  ready  for  a  two-front  war,  and  by  1953 
will  be  almost  as  high  as  they  were  at  the  peak  of  World  War  II.  As  you  can  also 
see,  non-military  expenses  are  the  highest  in  history. 


FEDERAL  BUDGET:  From  Washington  comes  word  that  a  group  of 
.  economy-minded  congressmen  have  cut  the  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  budget  by  6  billion  and  have  in  mind  eventual  cuts  to  total  10 
billion.  This  would  reduce  the  proposed  spending  from  85  billion  to  75  billion, 
but  would  still  leave  a  deficit  of  about  4  billion  dollars,  based  on  the  estimated 
tax  receipts  of  71  billion. 

If  you  belong  to  the  growing  number  who  feel  that  continued  deficit  spending 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  any  threat  of  foreign  aggression,  there  are  two 
things  you  can  do:  ' 

1.  Write  to  your  congressman  now.  Express  your  pleasure  at  the  sincere  ef- 
forts  to  cut  the  budget  and  suggest  that  cuts  ought  to  be  deeper. 

2.  Watch  congress  from  now  until  the  time  it  adjourns.  There  will  be  heavy 
pressures  to  pass  bills  calling  for  appropriations  in  addition  to  those  called 
for  in  the  budget. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  NECESSARY  functions  of  government,  including 
defense,  can  be  secured  on  a  budget  of  less  than  $70  billion  in  next  fiscal  year. 

PRICE  CONTROLS:  Resignation  of  Charles  Wilson  increased  chances 

for  killing  price  control  program  when  law  ex¬ 
pires  in  June. 

While  you  are  writing  to  your  congressman  urging  that  the  Federal  budget 
be  cut  further,  why  not  also  tell  him  how  you  feel  about  price  controls  ? 
BEHIND  THE  STORY;  Watch  the  news  and  figure  what’s  behind  it. 

Two  recent  stories  with  a  Washington  date 

line  illustrate  the  point. 

One  admits  that  USDA  farm  production  goals  wall  not  be  met.  Labor  short¬ 
age  on  farms  is  given  as  reason.  But  if  farm  workers  were  paid  same  as  in¬ 
dustry,  the  story  continues,  food  prices  would  have  to  be  increased  drastically. 

Other  story  tells  of  rapid  population  increase,  predicts  U.  S.  food  shortage 
by  1975,  and  points  to  need  for  more  research  and  conservation. 

Our  guess  is  that  real  purpose  of  first  story  is  to  soften  up  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  for  food  subsidies  and  higher  price  supports;  of  second  story,  to  prove 
that  USDA  budget  can’t  be  cut.  Real  trouble  is  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
“planning”  by  a  government  that  is  too  big  and  too  costly. 

CROPS:  USDA  is  spending  taxpayers’  money  to  urge  farmers  to  increase 
^*i***i  production.  Given  a  free  market  without  price  controls,  and  the 
labor,  equipment  and  supplies  needed,  farmers  will  produce  as  much  as  they  can 
if  they  can  see  a  reasonable  chance  for  profit.  If  1952  production  should  be  on 
the  low  side,  the  prospects  for  profit  for  1953  will  improve.  Because  the  USDA 
has  done  so  much  ’’planning”  they  fear  consumer  criticism  will  hit  them  if  farm 
production  should  be  short.  - — Hugh  Cosline. 
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gJSong  of the  Lazy  FaijhefA 


IF  salesmen  had  their  way,  by  gee,  I’m 
sure  that  they  would  outlaw  me.  I’ve 
got  a  low  and  vicious  mind  which  caus¬ 
es  me  to  be  unkind  to  those  poor  birds 
who  come  around  to  see  if  maybe  they 
can  hound  me  into  buying  seed  or  feed 
or  something  else  they  think  I  need.  I 
dearly  love  to  sit  and  wait  ’til  one  of 
them  comes  in  the  gate;  it’s  fun  to  let 
him  start  his  spiel  and  then,  when  he 
begins  to  feel  like  maybe  he  might  get 
somewhere  and  pauses  for  a  breath  of 
air,  I  start  to  play  my  little  game  and 
soon  he  don’t  know  why  he  came. 

For  fifteen  minutes  he  gets  heck  until 
the  red  creeps  up  his  neck.  Then  when 
I  see  he’s  good  and  mad,  I  switch  and 
start  to  talking  sad;  for  half  an  hour  I 
sob  and  choke  while  I  tell  him  I’m  al¬ 
most  broke.  Next,  I  keep  still  and  let 
him  rant,  then  when  once  more  he  stops 
to  pant,  I  lecture  him  on  how  to  sell 
until  the  poor  guy’d  like  to  yell.  If  that 
does  not  discourage  him  and  he  starts  over  with  new  vim,  I  fin’ly  say,  ‘'Please 
don’t  tell  me,  my  wife’s  the  one  you’ve  got  to  see.”  That  gener’ly  will  make 
him  run  and  leave  me  chuckling  o’er  my  fun. 


FREE ! 


GULF  FARM 
TRACTOR  GUIDE 


With  over  100  illustrations — 79  pages, 
crammed  chuck-full  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  make  your  tractor 
last  longer,  perform  better. 

Has  literally  scores  of  pictures,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  charts.  Includes  trouble¬ 
shooting  guide,  detailed  information 
on  maintenance  of  batteries,  ignition 
system  and  all  other  parts  of  your 


tractor.  Proper  maintenance  is  vital 
to  its  efficient  operation. 

This  up-to-date  book  has  been  as- 
sembled  by  our  engineers,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  leading  tractor  authorities. 
Represents  years  of  accumulated  ex¬ 
perience.  It  will  help  you  secure  the 
maximum  economy,  power,  and  long 
life  you  wish  from  your  farm  tractor. 


Send  today  for  the  GULF  FARM  TRACTOR  GUIDE.  It’s  FREE. 


GULFLUBE-The  High  Mileage  Oil” 

Premium  oil  at  regular  price. 
Does  not  thin  out  excessively 
under  heavy  loads.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  oil  buy  for  heavy  farm  work. 


GULF  BATTERIES 
“Dependable  Starting” 

Sure-fire  starting  power  for 
tractor,  truck,  car,  under 
all  weather  and  operating 
conditions. 


GULF  FARM  TIRES  “Builtto  Wear” 

Gulf  offers  a  complete  line  of 
quality  tires  to  meet  all  your 
farm  equipment  needs. 


GULF  MULTI-PURPOSE 
GEAR  LUBRICANT 

This  single  gear  lubricant 
provides  proper  lubrication 
for  all  rear  axles,  including 
hypoids,  and  most  trans¬ 
missions. 


Thrifty  Farmers  60  GULF  —  Make  Your 

Power  Dollars  Go  Further  With  Gulf  Farm  Products. 

r — ’ — — ■ - — : — - - - 

Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  G-24 
Room  1509  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send,  FREE,  your  1952  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 

Name  _ _ 

R.F.D.  Np. _ Town  _ 

County _ State _ 
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£»ned  1J2  Jbs, 
n  3  months . 


inedl03lbs 
3  months .  • 


*Test  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions.  Weights 
taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.l.A.  supervisor . 


Vie  take  pride  in  the  calves  we  raise  on  our  farms.  That’s  why  we 
created  CAF-STAR.  When  the  identical  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy, 
were  born,  we  made  the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR 
helps  develop  bigger  animals  with  better  bone  growth  — and  at  a  big 
saving.  We  feel  that, all  dairymen  should  know  about  CAF-STAR. 


<2j\ 


Just  mix  CAF-STAR  with  water 
and  feed  quart  for  quart  instead 
of  milk.  The  25-lb.  package  feeds 
a  calf  for  one  month. 

Buy  at  your  feed  dealers  in  25- 
lb.  metal  pails,  25-lb.  bags  or  100- , 
lb-  (economy)  bags. 

AUR.EOMYCIN- ANTIBIOTIC 
Feed  Supplement — Now  Added! 


FINE  NEW  PELLET  FEED 

After  thorough  testing  and  long  use  at 
Dawnwood  Farms,  we  can  now  offer  you 
DOTS  to  help  your  calves  grow  into  big¬ 
ger,  sturdier  animals  with  capacity  for  big 
production. 

This  formula  feed  in  pellet  form  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  follow-up  dry  feed  for  calves 
when  being  weaned  from  the  liquid  CAF- 
STAR  feeding.  DOTS  help  prevent  the  set¬ 
back  that  may  occur  at  weaning. 

And  DOTS  stimulate  rumination  at  an 
early  age.  The  calf  begins  to  chew  its  cud; 
the  digestive  organs  develop  sooner.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  DOTS. 

Ask  for  DAWNWOOD  FARMS’ 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


«a  t*  ffu)T  ^ 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  AA-13,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 


1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 


My  name _ _ _ _  P.  O.  Address. 

I  rais©__ _ _ (number)  calves  My  breed  is__ 

My  Feed  Dealer's  blame  P.  O.  Address. 


k 


Our  Experiences  In 

MASTITIS 

Control 

Sty  £Cme% 

approximately  a  half  dozen  first  calf 
heifers  that  have,  freshened  with  such 
things  as  acute  mastitis  in  a  quarter 
or  slack  quarters  or  obstructed  teat 
canals.  These  heifers  may  have  been 
sucked  as  calves,  thus  causing  injury 
and  possible  infection.  Calves  are  now 
either  started  off  in  individual  pens  or 
carefully  stanchioned  after  drinking 
milk. 

3.  Check  all  purchased  animals  for 
mastitis. 

In  the  fall  of  1948,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  transfer  of  ten  first 
and  second  calf  heifers  from  another 
state  institution.  These  cows  were  not 
checked  by  a  veterinarian,  but  were 
outwardly  young,  sound,  and  healthy. 
After  these  ten  cows  had  entered,  the 
first  check  indicated  that  five  of  them 
harbored  “Strep  AG”  organisms. 

4.  Consider  leakers  more  susceptible 
to  infection. 

The  five  infected  cows  were  treated 
by  our  veterinarian  with  the  commonly 
used  antibiotics.  They  became  free  of 
“Strep  AG”  infection  during  the  next 
several  surveys,  but  later  some  became 
seriously  reinfected  and  apparently 
spread  the  infection  to  three  cows  that 
were  milked  after  them.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  cows  became  reinfec¬ 
ted  by  contact  with  the  platform  which 
had  been  previously  contaminated  by 
the  infected  milk  that  had  leaked  from 
their  udders. 

5.  Use  individual  towels  to  wash 
cows. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  mastitis  sur¬ 
vey  all  the  cows  were  carefully  washed 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  plain,  warm 


Dr.  Cheney,  left,  of  the  Canton  Regional 
Mastitis  Laboratory  conferring  with  T. 
Lester  Rawlins,  Canton  Institute  Farm 
Manager,  about  recent  mastitis  survey  re¬ 
port.  Cooperation  of  the  owner  or  man¬ 
ager  is  the  key  to  a  successful  mastitis 
control  program. 

F  YOU  HAD  talked  about  mas¬ 
titis  with  the  Canton  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Technical  Institute 
farm  manager  in  the  fall  of 
1946,  you  would  have  heard 
him  say,  “We  have  no  trouble  with 
mastitis.  Oh — once  in  a  while  there  is  a 
flareup,  but  it’s  no  problem.” 

Did  he  realize  what  mastitis  is?  Not 
entirely.  Mastitis  means  more  than 
hard,  hot,  swollen  quarters  and  gargety 
milk.  It  refers  to  any  “inflammation  of 
the  mammary  gland.”  It  is  an  infec¬ 
tious  disease.  The  great  losses  of  milk 
and  cows,  the  low  tests,  the  high  bac¬ 
teria  counts,  and  the  trouble  are  caused 
by  miscroscopic  organisms  which  in¬ 
vade  the  udder  and  do  damage. 

In  the  fall  of  1946  a  state  mastitis 
control  laboratory  (one  of  six  located 
in  New  York)  was  established  on  the 
campus.  Because  of  mutual  advantages 
of  research  and  mastitis  control,  the 
Institute  herd  was  immediately  signed 
up  as  a  special  research  herd  under  the 
mastitis  control  program. 

The  Unpleasant  Facts 

The  first  survey  of  the  herd,  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1946,  showed  that  42%  of  the  33 
cows  were  clinically  abnormal.  Labora¬ 
tory  tests  of  the  milk  showed  that  76% 
of  the  cows  harbored  “strep”  organisms 
in  their  udders.  In  the  second  survey 
done  on  January  8,  1947,  there  was  not 
a  single  normal  cow  as  determined  by 
the  clinical  examination  and  laboratory 
examination  of  its  milk.  “Strep”  bac¬ 
teria  were  found  in  87  %  of  the  cows. 


Washing  and  stimulating  the  udder  be¬ 
fore  milking  with  an  individual  disposable 


Our  experiences,  observations,  and 
progress  in  controlling  mastitis  are  re¬ 
ported  below.  All  the  factors  have  been 
important  and  should  be  considered  as 
a  group.  Remember  that,  even  with 
control,  there  is  no  dairy  herd  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  in  the  country  today  with 
cows  completely  free  of  mastitis. 

1.  Milk  cows  in  order  of  udder  health. 

In  1946,  the  herd  was  located  in  a 

barn  that  had  stalls  of  two  different 
lengths.  In  general  the  larger,  older 
cows  were  located  on  the  side  with  the 
longer  platforms,  and  the  younger  cows 
on  the  side  with  the  shorter  platforms. 
However,  no  special  attempt  was  made 
to  segregate  and  milk  cows  in  the  order 
of  mastitis  infection.  Using  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  survey  reports,  the 
cows  were  stanchioned  so  that  the 
clean  or  least  seriously  infected  cows 
were  milked  first. 

First  calf  heifers  are  considered  to 
be  free  of  mastitis.  They  are  milked 
first  until  proved  to  be  infected.  Form¬ 
erly  the  first  calf  heifers  happened  to 
be  milked  in  the  middle  of  the  milking 
order,  and  many  first  calf  heifers 
showed  some  mastitis  infection. 

2.  Tie  or  pen  calves  separately. 

Over  the  last  five  years  we  have  had 


water-adapted  paper  towel. 

water.  Warm,  moist  conditions  are 
ideal  for  bacteria  to  thrive.  It  is  only 
logical  to  believe  that  infection  was  ac¬ 
tually  being  spread  frorp  cow  to  cow. 

The  first  step  was  to  use  a  chlorine 
disinfectant  in  the  wash  water.  Later  a 
popular  brand  of  “quarternary-am- 
monium”  sanitizer  and  cleaner  was  used 
because  it  was  supposed-  to  be  better 
than  ,  chlorine  when  the  wash  water 
became  slightly  dirty.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  using  no  disinfecting  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  (hot)  wash  water. 

Some  people  believe  this  is  not  a 
recommended  practice.  However,  we 
have  been  using  individual,  disposable 
paper  towels  to  wash  each  cow.  These 
have  been  especially  developed  for  use 
in  water  and  have  proved  generally 
satisfactory.  With  the  use  of  these  in¬ 
dividual,  disposable  towels  in  a  her 
relatively  free  from  serious  types  ol 
mastitis,  there  should  be  little  chance 
of  spreading  the  trouble  —  especial  y 
since  the  cows  are  washed  in  appr°x1' 
mate  order  of  udder  health. 

6.  Use  a  strip  cup  with  a  bla('k 
background. 

A  screen  type  strip  cup  was  used  f()I 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

many  years  in  the  Institute  dairy  herd 
—even  long  before  the  mastitis  control 
program  started.  In  recent  years  a  new 
type  strip  cup  has  been  used,  consisting 
of  a  black  bakelite  plate  that  attaches 
to  the  side  of  a  light  pail. 

7.  Dip  teat  ends  after  milking. 

Before  the  start  of  the  mastitis  con¬ 
trol  program,  no  thought  had  been 
given  to  the  possibility  of  spreading  in¬ 
fection  from  cow  to  cow  by  means  of 
the  milk  that  remained  in  the  teat  cups 
after  removing  them  from  the  previous 
cow.  Since  the  early  surveys  had  shown 
the  herd  to  have  serious  mastitis  infec¬ 
tion,  some  drastic  steps  had  to  be 
taken. 

Usual  recommendations  are  to  dip 
the  teat  cups  into  plain  water  and  then 
into  the  disinfecting  solution  to  remove 
the  milk  and  help  to  destroy  bacteria. 
Such  was  the  common  practice  in  the 
Institute  herd  until  it  was  determined 


Dipping  teat  ends  into  a  pine  oil  solution 
immediately  after  milking. 


that  both  chlorine  and'  “quarternary- 
ammonium”  solutions  caused  chapping 
and  cracking  of  the  teats.  Also,  at  one 
time,  over-enthusiasm  for  the  benefits 
of  the  chlorine  in  the  dipping  solution 
brought  about  the  rejection  of  a  can  of 
milk  because  of  chlorine  odor.  For  the 
above  reasons  the  dipping  order  was 
reversed. 

At  various  times  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  dip  the  teat  ends  after 
milking.  Because  of  the  loss  in  labor 
and  efficiency,  we  have  not  used  both 
dipping  of  teat  cups  and  dipping  teat 
ends  to  any  great  extent  at  the  same 
time.  At  present,  dipping  of  teat  ends 
is  carried  out  in  preference  to  dipping 
of  teat  cups  between  cows.  Informa¬ 
tion  gathered  by  the  state  mastitis  con¬ 
trol  laboratories  has  indicated  the  value 
of  this  practice.  There  have  been  no 
noticeable  changes  in  the  incidence  of 
mastitis  since  the  change  was  made. 

Since  the  chlorine  and  “quarternary- 
ammonium”  solutions  caused  chapping 
and  cracking  of  teats,  a  mild  solution 
of  pine  oil  is  now  used  to  dip  teat  ends. 

8.  Remove  the  machines  as  soon  as 
cow  is  milked  dry. 

Prolonged  use  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  on  a  cow  after  she  is  milked  dry 
can  easily  cause  injuries  to  the  teat 
and  udder  that  will  provide  a  good 
place  for  infections  to  occur.  We  have 
made  good  progress  in  milking  our 
cows  faster.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
time  each  cow.  The  only  attempt  is  to 
get  the  machine  off  as  soon  as  possible 
when  the  cow  is  no  longer  milking. 

When  we  started  the  mastitis  con¬ 
trol  program,  the  average  total  milk¬ 
ing  time  per  cow  was  between  9^ 
and  10  minutes.  We  have  been  able  to 
cut  the  average  by  a  third,  to  between 
5  Vo  and  6V2  minutes  total  milking  time 
per  cow.  We  find  it  very  convenient  to 
do  all  stripping  with  the  machine  and 
none  by  hand. 

9.  Reduce  the  number  of  machines 
Operated  per  man. 

After  the  establishment  of  some  of 
tbe  new  milking  and  mastitis  control 
practices,  we  had  been  able  to  reduce 
0Ur  average  total  milking  time  per 
cow  down  to  six  minutes,  using  three 
men  and  three  units.  Shortly  after 
moving  to  a  new  and  larger  barn,  some 
new  units  were  installed.  Since  there 
were  five  units  available,  the  men 
wanted  to  use  the  five  units,  and  the 
average  total  milking  time  per  cow 


jumped  to  an  average  of  7  to  8  minutes. 
The  number  of  units  has  since  been  re¬ 
duced  to  four,  and  the  average  milking 
time  dropped  to  about  6  minutes. 

10.  Operate  and  care  for  the  milking 
machines  properly. 

The  Institute  herd  has  always  pro¬ 
duced  a  high  quality  milk.  Since  this 
was  true  when  the  herd  was  enrolled 
on  the  mastitis  survey  program,  the 
milking  machines  were  never  taken 
apart  for  cleaning  unless  lack  of  func¬ 
tion  necessitated.  Under  this  practice 
the  inflations  became  stretched  and 
lifeless,  and  they  were  rough  inside. 
This  situation  must  have  contributed  to 
the  prolonged  milking  time  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  mastitis  in  the  herd. 

At  present,  two  sets  of  inflations  are 
alternated  every  week.  After  a  week’s 
use  they  are  boiled  in  a  lye  solution. 
This  practice  maintains  the  life, 
strength,  and  smoothness  of  the  infla¬ 
tions.  Thus,  the  machines  operate  more 
efficiently. 

11.  Keep  cows  out  of  mud. 

For  three  of  the  past  four  summers 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  Institute  herd  to  slip 
back  a  little  in  its  progress  in  mastitis 
control.  The  trend  is  not  definite,  and 
the  reasons  may  be  somewhat  specula¬ 
tive.  Our  cows  have  often  had  access 
to  a  rather  deep  creek  or  other  muddy 
areas.  Some  get  muddy,  and  the  mud 
is  difficult  to  remove  by  using  the  indi¬ 
vidual  paper  towels.  Therefore,  it 
seems  logical  that  the  presence  of  such 
dirt  might  bring  organisms  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  teats. 

12.  Treat  wisely. 

Prevention  and  good  milking  prac¬ 
tices  are  the  first  requisites  of  a  mas¬ 
titis  control  program.  Treatment  is 
necessary,  but  alone  cannot  accomplish 
the  objective.  All  too  often  we  find  in¬ 
experienced  people  trying  to  treat 
cases  of  mastitis  with  modern  antibi¬ 
otic  substances. 

>  In  the  Institute  herd,  the  treatments 
are  given  by  the  local  veterinarian  with 
the  advice  of  the  mastitis  control  lab¬ 
oratory.  Acute  mastitis  or  the  presence 
of  “Strep  AG”  usually  warrants  the 
immediate  treatment  of  the  cow.  Less 
important  kinds  of  infections  are  often 
treated  when  the  cow  is  dry.  We  have 
dried  up  and  treated  some  quarters  in 
early  lactation  and  have  them  return  to 
production  in  a  new  lactation. 

Recent  mastitis  survey  reports  indi¬ 
cate  definite  progress  has  been  made  in 
controlling  mastitis  in  the  herd.  From 
90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  cows  are 
now  clinically  normal,  and  well  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  cows  show  the  presence 
of  no  mastitis  organisms  according  to 


Using  a  plate  type  “strip  cup"  to  detect 
abnormal  milk  in  the  Canton  Institute 
dairy  herd.  Either  flaky  or  watery  milk 
indicates  presence  of  mastitis. 

the  laboratory  tests.  “Strep  AG”  infec¬ 
tions  now  show  in  only  an  occasional 
cow. 

This  progress  in  controlling  mastitis 
could  not  have  been  accomplishd  with¬ 
out  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York 
State  Mastitis  Control  Laboratory  lo¬ 
cated  at  Canton.  Its  programs  for  mas¬ 
titis  control  are  readily  available  to  all 
farmers  of  New  York  State  by  contact¬ 
ing  a  veterinarian,  county  agricultural 
agent,  or  regional  laboratory.  Further 
credit  for  the  progress  must  be  given  to 
the  men  who  work  with  the  herd  and 
to  the  Institute  veterinarian. 


PORTABLE  ALCOA  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM  DOUBLES 
ALFALFA  YIELD  TRIPLES  CORN  YIELD 


Waverly,  Iowa — Merle  F.  Gruben, 
like  so  many  farmers  throughout  the 
farm  belt,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
annual  yield  of  his  100  acres..  On  the 
heels  of  a  particularly  poor  year,  it 
was  decided  that  a"  portable  irriga¬ 
tion  system  be  installed  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  “up  the  yield.” 

The  results  speak  for  themselves. 
The  irrigated  Alfalfa  field  produced 
twice  the  crop  as  did  the  unirrigated. 
By  sprinkling  a  sandy  field  that  pre¬ 
viously  supported  no  crop  at  all,  Mr. 
Gruben  was  able  to  raise  its  yield  to 
40  bushels  of  Oats  per  acre.  Irrigated 
Corn  fields  resulted  in  a  crop  of  80 
bushels  per  acre  against  15-25  bushels 
per  acre  for  the  unirrigated  portions 
.  . .  and  was  done  with  one  sprinkling. 

Equipment  to  do  this  job  consisted 
of  five  and  six  inch  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe  for  the  laterals  and 
eight  inch  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  for 
the  supply  lines.  Three  nozzles  were 
placed  on  each  lateral  and  the  entire 
system  was  powered  by  an  eight- 
cylinder,  125  horsepower  engine  which 
pumped  1,400  gallons  per  minute. 


WHERE  TO  GET  IRRIGATION  ADVICE 

To  obtain  sound  advice  on  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation,  consult  your  county 
agent  or  a  reputable  irrigation  equipment 
supplier.  They  have  access  to  the  latest 
information  on  equipment  and  methods. 
They  know  the  experience  of  other  farm¬ 
ers  near  you  who  have  used  sprinkler 
irrigation  successfully. 


“See  It  Now”  with  Edward  R.  Murrow 
brings  the  world  to  your  armchair  .  .  . 
CBS-TV  every  Sunday— 3:30  PM,  EST. 

*  *  * 

Mail  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  Alcoa’s 
32-page  “Pipelines  to  Profit”  book  . . .  full 
of  useful  facts  on  sprinkler  irrigation. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  growers  save  spraying  time  by  using 
portable  aluminum  pipelines  to  deliver 
water  to  convenient  orchard  locations  for 
preparing  sprays. 


Oklahoma  Farmer  Irrigates  . . . 
Gets  Five  Cuttings  of  Alfalfa 

A  farmer  down  in  Kingfisher  County, 
Oklahoma,  got  five  cuttings  of  alfalfa  in 
one  season  off  land  he  had  irrigated  with 
his  portable  sprinkler  system.  Neighbors 
got  only  one  cutting.  “Those  four  extra 
cuttings,”  he  says,  “more  than  paid 
the  cost  of  irrigation  equipment.  Once 
you’ve  tried  irrigation  and  have  seen  for 
yourself  how  it  has  multiplied  your  pro¬ 
duction,  you’ll  be  all-sold  on  extending  it 
to  other  fields.  Now  I  want  to  irrigate  my 
entire  860  acres.” 


*  *  * 

Since  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  is  so  smooth 
inside,  water  flows  through  it  with  little 
resistance— requires  less  pumping  power. 


lALCOA 
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FREE 


WORTH  WAITING  TOR! 

ALUMINUM 

O  )/±\  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2i 52D  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

send  me  "Portable  Sprinkle,  Pipeline,  to  Pro*. 

Name . 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) . 

«*  .  .  State . . 

City  or  Town . 
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SUBSOIL 

with  tut  4-C 
hydraulic 

SUBSOILER 


Penetrates  as  deep  as  18  inches  with  model  WD  Tractor,  14  inches 
with  model  CA.  Breaks  up  hardpan  below  plowing  depth.  Stores 
rainfall  underground  on  slopes.  Drains  marsh  land  by  piercing 
watertight  soil.  Catches  water  on  the  contour,  like  a  terrace. 

You  can  get  higher  returns  from  both  cropland  and  pastures 
with  a  low-cost  Allis-Chalmers  subsoiler  for  your  WD  or  CA  Tractor. 

Quick -hitch!  Low  cost!  Hydraulic  lift!  Traction  Booster  puts 
more  weight  on  the  rear  wheels  for  better  traction  in  this  kind  of 
tough  work. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 


UI&JlfH  do  you  need... 

and  how  soon? 


Whether  it’s  a  barn,  machine  shed, 
crib  and  granary  or  any  other  modern 
farm  building,  Rilco  Rafters  enable  you 
to  build  faster,  better,  for  less.  Rafters 
for  the  barn  above,  at  left,  for  instance, 
were  raised  in'  just  3  x/i  hours. 


large  or  small  your  farm,  there’s  a  Rilco 
Rafter  for  just  the  size  building  you 
need.  Get  more  for  your  building  dollar. 
Get  money-saving  details  from  your 
Rilco  lumber  dealer  or  mail  coupon  for 
free  literature. 


60,0  Br°°fcs  Bui/di 
•Piease  tell  m 
can  be  used  ii 
O barns  q  , 
D  COMBINATION  C 
o  POULTRY  HOUSI 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 

Town 


PRODUCTS, 

<es-Barre,  Pa. 
RiJ co  Raftei 


Rilco  glued-laminated  Rafters  com¬ 
prising  entire  roof  framing  are  delivered 
cut  to  length,  drilled  for  connection 
hardware  furnished . . .  ready  for  labor- 
saving  erection.  Important  too,  is  the 
fact  that  Rilco  Rafters  are  engineered 
for  maximum  wind  resistance  and 
snow  loads.  Interiors  are  post-free, 
brace-free — give  far  more  working 
and  storage  space.  No  matter  how 


ONLY  GENUINE  RILCO  RAFTERS 
BEAR  THIS  TRADEMARK  YOUR 
ASSURANCE  OF  A  DEPENDABLY 
ENGINEERED  PRODUCT 


RILCO 


601a  BROOKS  BUILDING 


works  m/oas  with  wood 

mup/*w<iM^n9Dii<T»,  >nt. 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


THasit  "Setter 

CROP  ESTIMATES 


' 


BEDERAL-STATE  crop  reports 
have  been  under  recent  fire  by 
farmers  who  claim  that  they 
are  altogether  too  inaccurate. 
For  example,  cotton  growers  have  been 
very  much  displeased  because  govern¬ 
ment  crop  reports  on  cotton  last  sum¬ 
mer  were  too  high.  Later,  when  the 
true  picture  became  apparent,  cotton 
prices  went  up,  but  not  until  after 
many  growers  had  sold  their  cotton. 
But  the  dissatisfaction  is  not  all  in 
the  South.  Potato  growers  have  had 
plenty  to  say  about  Federal-State  crop 
reports  this  past  summer. 

As  you  know,  every  county  has  a 
number  of  men  who  act  as  crop  re¬ 
porters.  Blanks  are  sent  them  each 
month  asking  for  their  opinions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  acreage  and  growing  condi¬ 
tions  of  various  crops.  Then  when  these 
have  all  been  added  together  and 
studied,  a  report  is  issued  jointly  by 
Federal  and  State  authorities  estimat¬ 
ing  the  expected  crop  based  on  acreage 
and  condition. 

Too  Slow? 

This  last  spring,  potato  growers  cut 
acreage  about  20  per  cent,  largely  be¬ 
cause  price  supports  on  potatoes  were 
discontinued.  Early  indications  were 
favorable  for  yield  per  acre,  but  month 
by  month  during  the  summer  the  esti¬ 
mate  was  reduced.  What  bothered 
growers  was  the  feeling  on  their  part 
that  the  reductions  were  just  about  a 
month  late.  To  add  to  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  some  private  estimates  (they  say) 
were  more  accurate.. 

On  a  trip  to  Long  Island  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  growers  I  talked  with  were  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  in  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction.  Just  about  every  grow¬ 
er  wants  crop  reports  to  be  continued, 
Dut  he  wants  them  more  accurate. 
Dealers  will  get  the  facts  on  crop 
prospects  one  way  or  another,  but  with¬ 
out  government  reports,  producers 
would  be  “dickering”  in  the  dark. 

Howard  Campbell,  Nassau  County 
Farm  Bureau  Agent,  made  a  keen  ob¬ 
servation  when  he  said  that  govern¬ 
ment  reports  on  a  normal  crop  were 
most  nearly  accurate.  The  tendency 
on  a  big  crop  is  to  report  it  too  small; 
on  a  short  crop  to  report  it  too  big. 

This  past  summer,  each  month’s  re¬ 
port  showed  a  reduction,  but  the  esti¬ 
mates  were  cut  too  slowly  and  it  cost 
many  growers  money.  A  number  of 
constructive  suggestions  were  made  by 
several  growers,  including  Arthur 
Young  of  Glen  Head,  John  Hartman  of 
Hicksville,  Leon  Fanning  of  River- 
head,  and  John  Wickham  of  Cutchogue. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  their  sugges¬ 
tions: 


1.  Revise  the  list  of  crop  reporters 

oftener.  Take  off  the  name®  of  men 
who  have  stopped  farming  and  put  on 
the  names  of  some  young  men.  , 

2.  Give  crop  reporters  some  definite  * 
instructions  about  making  reports. 

3.  Don’t  ask  potato  growers  to  re¬ 
port  oij  a  list  of  crops  they  don’t  grow, 
Have  a  separate  blank  and  a  separate 
list  of  reporters  for  important  crops, 

4.  The  USDA  should  depend  more  on 
growers  and  less  on  dealers. 

5.  The  USDA  should  accept  growers’ 
figures  and  not  change  or  modify 
them. 

6.  Canadian  yields  should  also  be  re¬ 
ported. 

Some  similar  conclusions  were 
reached  by  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  in  Washington  after  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  questioning  men  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
on  their  method  of  forecasting  crops. 
Here  are  some  of  the  changes  that  they 
are  expected  to  recommend: 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  farmers 
who  make  reports  in  order  to  get  a 
broader  sample. 

2.  Have  each  farmer  report  only  on 
the  crops  he  grows,  not  on  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s. 

3.  Impress  crop  reporters  with  the 
need  for  accuracy  pointing  out  that  it 
is  for  his  own  good  and  that  the  more 
accurate  the  forecast  is,  the  better 
farmers  can  plant. 

4.  Set  up  a  statistical  research  group 
in  BAE  to  devise  new  methods  of  re¬ 
ducing  errors. 

Suggestions  Welcomed 

In  the  Empire  State,  Agricultural 
Statistician  Roy  Gillett,  has  been  un¬ 
usually  responsive  to  suggestions  by 
farmers.  He  points  out  that  the  list  of 
crop  reporters  is  constantly  being  re¬ 
vised,  but  states  that  it  seems  to  be 
increasingly  difficult  to  get  men  to 
make  these  reports. 

One  of  the  first  reactions  at  Wash¬ 
ington  when  dissatisfaction  with  re¬ 
ports  was  expressed  was  this:  “Give 
us  more  money  and  we  will  give  you 
better  crop  reports.” 

I  found  no  one  on  Long  Island  who 
felt  that  this  was  the  answer.  If  you 
have  definite  opinions  as  to  how  these 
crop  reports  could  be  made  more  ac¬ 
curate,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  No  one  believes  that  these 
reports  can  ever  be  absolutely  accu¬ 
rate.  They  are  estimates  based  on  ob¬ 
servations;  and  even  where  all  possible 
speed  is  used,  conditions  sometimes 
change  before  the  crop  reports  can  be 
made.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  estimates  be  as  near¬ 
ly  accurate  as  possible.  Let’s  hear 
from  you. 


Lime  is  still  the  first  consideration  on  a  large  part  of  northeastern  crop  land,  much 
of  which  needs  a  ton  of  ground  limestone  per  acre  once  in  every  rotation.  Although 
a  lot  of  lime  is  added  every  year,  this  need  is  far  from  met.  Without  adequate  lime, 
the  full  value  of  commercial  fertilizer  will  not  be  realized,  legumes  will  not  do  their 
best  and  the  soil  will  be  less  workable.  Custom  spreading  has  increased  lime  use. 
It  is  time-saving  to  the  farmer  and  the  cost  is  likely  to  be  less  than  any  other  method. 


Don't  overlook  lime  and  don't  overlook  custom  spreading. 
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Rrome  Grass  Essentials 


BROME  grass  is  becoming  better 
appreciated  in  the  Northeast,  but  for 
best  success  there  are  several  prac¬ 
tices  that  should  be  followed: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  it  always 
be  seeded  with  a  legume.  This  of  course 
means  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  N 
lime  content  of  the  soil,  tests  should 
be  made  and  lime  added  if  needed. 

2.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  seeding 
comes  from  the  fact  that  seed  is  very 
light  and  will  not  wrork  satisfactorily  in 
the  usual  grass  seeding  attachment  of 
the  grain  drill.  One  common  practice  is 
to  mix  the  brome  grass  seed  with  the 
grain  in  the  grain  box.  When  this  is 
done,  the  grain  and  the  grass  seed  mix¬ 
ture  is  stirred  frequently  to  keep  it 
mixed. 

3.  A  firm  seed  bed  is  essential.  After 
a  good  seed  bed  has  been  prepared,  one 
recommendation  is  to  roll  or  cultipack 
the  ground  both  before  and  after  seed¬ 
ing. 

4.  The  brome  grass  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  legume  (commonly  alfalfa  or 
ladino)  is  seeded  either  with  a  grain 
crop  early  in  the  spring  or  during  the 
last  two  weeks  in  August.  Summer 
plantings  are  bothered  less  by  weeds, 
but  may  suffer  from  lack  of  rain.  If 
seeded  too  late  in  the  fall,  the  young 
plants  are  subject  to  winter  killing. 

5.  It  is  important  that  the  seeding  be 
shallow.  One-quarter  inch  to  one-half 
inch  is  about  right,  and  that  explains 
why  the  rolling  or  cultipacking  before 
seeding  is  recommended.  If  sowed  with 
oats  as  a  companion  crop,  a  seeding 
of  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  oats  is 
best. 

—  A. A.  — 

HEED  CANADY  GRASS 

REED  Canarygrass  is  not  particular¬ 
ly  popular  in  the  Northeast  but  it  is 
an  excellent  grass  for  areas  too  wet  to 
grow  those  more  commonly  seeded.  It 
will  even  grow  on  soil  that  is  covered 
with  water  for  several  months  during 
the  year.-  It  is  tall,  coarse  growing 
grass  which  spreads  by  underground 
root  stalks. 

One  of  the  places  where  it  has  been 
used  successfully  is  in  controlling 
gullies.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  use 
pieces  of  sod  at  intervals  of  1  or  2 
feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  gully  and  up 
the  sides,  either  in  late  spring  or  late 
summer.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
these  pieces  of  sod  can  stand  the  water 
from  heavy  rains  where  seeds  would  be 
washed  out. 

Where  it  is  seeded,  for  example  on 
an  established  slope,  6  to  8  pounds  of 
seed  are  used  per  acre  which  can  be 
sown  in  either  early  spring  or  late  sum¬ 
mer.  Canarygrass  starts  growth  early 
in  the  spring.  It  can  be  grazed  or  used 
for  grass  silage. 

Legumes  are  usually  crowded  out 
when  sown  with  red  canary,  but  a 
ladino  clover  and  canarygrass  combi¬ 
nation  has  given  good  results  on  soil 
where  ladino  is  adapted  and  where  the 
canarygrass  is  not  allowed  to  get  high¬ 
er  than  10  to  15  inches.  If  the  cows 
won’t  keep  it  grazed  to  that  height,  it 
is  necessary  to  clip  it  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  ladino. 

—  a.  a.  — 

GRASS  SILAGE  MAY 
HELP  SHY  RREEDERS 

GOOD  roughage  program  including 
high  quality  grass  silage  may  help 
shy  breeders  situation,”  says  Delmar 
J.  Young,  dairyman  with  the  Delaware 
Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

He  says  that  shy  breeding  among 
older  cows  in  the  herd  may  be  lessened 
by  feeding  plenty  of  roughage  rich  in 
vitamin  A.  Five  pounds  of  grass  silage 
supplies  a  1,000  pound  cow  with  an 
adequate  amount  of  this  vitamin.  To 
provide  the  same  amount  of  vitamin 


A,  18  pounds  of  corn  silage,  22  pounds 
of  average  legume  hay,  or  141  pounds 
of  low  grade  mixed  hay  must  be  fed 
daily. 

Another  angle  is  that  a  good  dairy¬ 
man  tries  to  balance  his  milk  produc¬ 
tion  the  year  round  by  breeding  part  of 
his  cows  to  freshen  during  the  late 
fall  and  early  winter.  As  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  hay  and  silage  become  available 
for  winter  feeding,  the'  percentage  of 
conceptions  during  the  winter  months 
may  increase. 

-  A. A.  — 

??STARTER”  FOR 
TRANSPLANTS 

Paul  Work  who  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  American  Agriculturist 
reminds  us  that  special  grades  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  such  as  13-26-13,  15-30-14,  and 
23-21-17  which  are  available  in  many 
areas,  are  soluble  and  are  handier  for 
starter  solutions  for  transplanting  than 
it  is  to  ;mix  up  special  starter  solutions 
according  to  one  of  the  formulas  given. 
Cabbage,  tomato,  pepper,  and  other 
commonly  transplanted  crops  respond 
to  one  of  the  above  analyses  at  the  rate 
of  5  or  6  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
and  using  about  one-half  pint  of  the 
solution  per  plant. 


HOME  REPAIRS 

From  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  any  American 
Agriculturist  subscribers  can  get  10 
booklets  called  “The  Home  Owner’s 
Packet”  for  $1.00.  The  bulletins  cover 
the  following  subjects:  Making  Cellars 
Dry;  Closets  and  Storage  Spaces;  Pre¬ 
venting  Cracks  in  New  Wood  Floors; 
Simple  Plumbing  Repairs  in  the  Home; 
Easy-to-Build  Kitchen  Cabinets;  Roof¬ 
ing,  Repairs  and  Utilities;  Construction 
of  a  Private  Driveway;  DDT  for  Con¬ 
trol  of  Household  Pests;  Pointers  on 
Making  Good  Lawns;  Growing  Annual 
Flowering  Plants. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  this 
packet,  send  $1.00  for  “The  Home  Own¬ 
er’s  Packet”,  No.  HO-50,  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

HEAVY  DUTY-  GRINDER 


Cy/irfc/ek*  d/ocfy 


To  build  a  heavy-duty  grinder,  an 
ingenious  farmer  mounted  a  plain 
round  shaft  in  the  main  bearings  of  an 
old  auto  engine  block.  On  one  side  was 
the  grinding  wheel,  on  the  other  a  vee 
belt  pulley,  driven  by  a  %  h.p.  electric 
motor  in  the  base.  The  base  was  welded 
from  angle  iron  originally  used  in  an 
old  manure  spreader.  The  entire  rig 
cost  nothing  to  build  but  would  have 
cost  $40  to  buy  a  rig  that  would  handle 
the  work  .—Farm,  Flashes. 


HAITI  THERE'S  TROUBLE  AHEAD 
!F  YOU'RE  RUNNING  AN 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL  PAST 
THE  60-70  HOUR  POINT! 


HEAVE  TO  AT  THE 
100-HOUR  POINT. 
EVEN  SO-CALLED 
"BETTER"  TRACTOR 
OILS  MAY  BREAK 
DOWN  JUST  ABOUT 
HERE! 


JkVEEDOL 

likes  to  work  longer! 


AHEAD  YOU  GO  FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  SAFE 
OPERATION  WHEN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 
IS  PROTECTED  BY  VEEDOL. . .  A  BETTER  TRACTOR 
OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

*• 

SAVES  OIL— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEl— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BUIS— by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
.  .  .  for  Passenger  Cars  .  .  .  Trucks  .  .  .  Tractor*. 
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Arnold  Whitehair 
hair  Hereford  Farm 
1,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va 


"Sterling  Trace-Mineral  Blusalt  has 
improved  the  health  of  my  stock 
•  .  •  increased  milk  yield." 


Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  more  profits,  when 
they’re  given  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus— 

Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese— to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper— for  the  blood. 
Zinc— for  longer  life, better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES -AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  learn  how 
Sterling  Blusalt 
can  help  YOU. 

Feed 

STERLING 

T  RACE-MI  NERAl 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-ib.  blocks 
4-!b.  liks 


- 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 

» 

Name _ 

RFD  or  Street _ 

Town _ 

State _ 


RANCHERS- FARMERS 
HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  In  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 
year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Weed 
Kutter”  feature  kills  weeds  on  contact! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-Line  and  Battery 
operated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  time 
. . .  order  today! 

DEALERS  WANTED 
HOL-DEM  FENCER  CO. 

419  North  Hanover  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 


Mr.  Quinby  Eliminates 
Milk  Can  Lifting 


IDNEY  QUINBY  of  Copake, 
N.  Y.,  has  taken  the  lift  out  of 
dairy  farm  chores.  He  has  dis¬ 
carded  the  fork  and  shovel,  the 
feeding  cart,  the  grain  scoop,  the  milk 
pail  and  even  the  40-quart  milk  can. 
There  is  no  hay  mow  or  silo  to  climb 
to  and  no  stooping  to  milk  cows.  Dairy 
chores  for  his  35  cows  are  an  easy  one- 
man  job.  Quinby  says  one  man  is  free 
for  extra  hours  in  the  field,  or  he  and 
Bob  Truedell,  his  hired  man,  can  have  a 
day  off  now  and  then.  How  has  he  done 
all  this?  It’s  the  result  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  of  developing  some  original 
ideas. 

When  Quinby  bought  this  farm  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  it  had  an  old  run-down 
barn  with  one  row  of  stanchions,  with 
no  possibilities  for  remodeling  into  a 
conventional  stable.  Also  it  had  room 
for  only  20  cows,  and 
Quinby  figured  he  need¬ 
ed  35  cows  or  more  to 
make  a  living,  It  looked 
as  though  a  new  barn 
was  the  only  solution, 
but  he  figured  he  just 
lidn’t  have  that  much 
money  to  invest.  By 
building  a  pole  barn  and 
milk  house,  while  using 
his  old  barn  for  hay  stor¬ 
age  and  a  milking  room, 
he  concluded  that  he 
could  do  the  job. 

Before  he  started, 

Quinby  read  bulletins 
and  farm  journals,  talk¬ 
ed  about  his  problem 
with  his  county  agent, 
the  district  agricultural 
engineer,  and  the  milk  inspector. 
Then  he  visited  several  pen  stables  to 
study  layouts  and  methods  of  doing 
chores.  Finally  he  drew  a  plan  and  had 
it  approved  by  Dr.  Graves  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health. 

Sirong  and  Sturdy 

To  house  the  milking  herd  he  built 
a  52x52-foot  pole  barn,  open  on  the 
south  side,  using  locust  poles  cut  on  a 
neighbor’s  farm  and  vertical  siding  of 
native  pine.  When  the  barn  was  built, 
neighbors  were  skeptical  of  its  ability 
to  stand  the  strong  east  winds  typical 
of  Copake.  However,  it  has  weathered 
one  of  the  worst  storms  ever  to  hit  the 
Copake  valley. 

Young  cattle  are  housed  in  an  open 
shed  which  was  on  the  farm.  A  ma¬ 
ternity  pen  and  three  stalls  for  veter¬ 
inary  work  are  located  in  the  old  barn 
just  off  the  milking  room. 

Most  of  the  old  barn  is  used  for  hay 
storage  and  a  feeding  area.  This  paved 
feeding  area,  extending  the  full  90  feet 
of  one  side  of  the  barn,  is  14  feet  wide. 
The  floor  is  cleaned  every  other  day 
with  a  scraper  mounted  behind  a  trac¬ 
tor.  The  manure  is  pushed  into  a 
spreader  at  one  end  of  the  barn.  A 
short  door  hinged  at  the  bottom  is 
lowered  to  rest  on  the  spreader,  which 
is  in  a  shallow  pit.  Manure  scraped 
from  the  concrete  barnyard  is  loaded 
the  same  way. 

On  one  side  of  the  feeding  area  a  sil¬ 
age  rack  extends  the  entire  length. 
Quinby  feels  that  it  is  important  to 
have  enough  silage  feeding  space  so 
all  the  cows  can  eat  at  once.  Twice  a 
day  silage  is  taken  from  the  trench  silo, 
about  70  feet  away,  with  a  tractor 
loader  and  dumped  into  the  feeding 
rack  through  doors  in  the  side  of  the 
barn.  This  trench  silo  has  a  concrete 
bottom  and  is  lined  with  concrete 
staves  made  by  Quinby.  Quinby  plans 
to  build  a  new  silage  rack  deep  enough 
to  hold  a  day’s  supply. 

Hay  is  fed  easily  from  the  mow  on 
the  other  side  of  the  feeding  area.  In 
about  5  minutes  enough  bales  are 
opened  and  put  in  front  of  the  cows 


to  last  all  day.  Quinby  tried  chopped 
hay  last  year  but  found  it  was  too  much 
work  to  keep  it  in  front  of  the  cows. 
The  cows  spend  about  half  their  time 
in  the  paved  barnyard  and  feeding  al¬ 
ley  and  about  half  in  the  loafing  barn. 

The  milking  room  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  end  of  the  feeding  alley.  The 
cows  come  from  this  feeding  alley  into 
the  milking  room,  being  admitted  three 
at  a  time  tandem  style  to  each  side  of 
the  milking  pit.  Grain  is  fed  here  in 
buckets  that  swing  out  of  the  way 
when  the  cow  finishes.  The  grain  is 
stored  overhead  and  each  cow  receives 
her  quota  through  a  large  galvanized 
pipe,  the  amount  she  receives  being 
controlled  by  a  turn  of  a  handle.  From 
the  pit,  the  operator  can  release  the 
cows  and  open  the  door  into  the  yard. 
Milker  units  are  connected  to  a  sani¬ 


A  twenty  can  capacity  cold  wall  milk  tank 
and  compressor  used  at  Quinby's. 

tary  pipe  line  that  carries  the  milk  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  cow  to  the  cold  wall 
tank  in  the  adjoining  milk  house.  Milk 
is  pumped  from  this  holding  tank  into 
a  tank  truck  that  takes  the  milk  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  daily. 

Weighing  each  cow’s  milk  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  a  pipeline  milker.  Quinby 
does  this  one  day  each  month  by  using 
a  standard  milker  pail  instead  of  the 
combine  unit.  It  makes  extra  work,  but 
is  essential  for  efficient  feeding  and 
management,  he  believes. 

Some  bedding  is  stored  in  the  loafing 
barn,  the  balance  in  the  hay  barn. 
Quinby  uses  about  seven  bales  of  straw 
a  day  in  the  loafing  area,  which  adds 
up  to  about  20  tons  a  year.  This,  he 
thinks,  is  no  more  than  should  be  used 
in  a  stanchion  barn  for  35  cows.  When 
the  feeding  area  is  paved  and  separate 
from  the  loafing  area,  it  saves  a  lot  of 
bedding.  Paving  the  barnyard  further 
reduces  the  bedding  used.  Quinby  and 
Bob  Truedell  paved  the  yard  in  their 
spare  time.  They  hauled  the  gravel 
from  a  bank  on  the  farm,  thus  keeping 
the  cash  cost  down. 

Expansion  Easy 

All  this  labor  saving  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  with  a  capital  investment 
in  buildings  and  milking  equipment  of 
about  $200  a  cow,  including  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  Quinby  and  Truedell’s  labor. 
Quinby  figures  a  standard  barn  would 
have  cost  twice  as  much. 

Quinby  believes  the  number  of  cows 
that  can  be  cared  for  under  his  system 
is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  time 
you  want  to  spend  milking.  Here  it 
takes  about  an  hour  to  milk  30  cows, 
and  he  thinks  60  cows  could  be  taken 
care  of  easily  merely  by  adding  to  his 
loafing  and  feeding  areas. 

Naturally  Quinby  is  enthusiastic 
about  his  system.  He  states  emphati¬ 
cally,  “I  wouldn’t  change.  We  see  no 
drawbacks.  It  not  only  saves  labor  but 
the  work  you  have  to  do  is  so  much 
easier.”  Bob  Truedell  is  just  about  as 
enthusiastic. — W.  M.  Barry. 
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CHLORO-FILLED*HAY 

tZ* 


The 


WAY 


Get  luscious  green  hay,  full  of  chlorophyll 
and  body  building  protein.  The  American 
Air-Floor  in  combination  with  American  All- 
Crop  Dryer  gives  you  quick,  easy  to  use  dry¬ 
ing  anywhere.  Dries  up  to  1 5  tons  overnight. 

/4(ft&tCccut 
AIR 
FLOOR 

...  for  supplying  heated  air  to  the  crop. 
Dries  baled  hay  without  sides;  sides  added, 
it  dries  chopped  hay  and  grains.  Size  7'x 
14' x  10".  Shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  FREE  folder  on  crop  *CHL0R0-FILLED 
drying  and  American  All-Crop  ggy  _  fu||  0f 
equipment.  Chlorophyll 

CROP  DRYING  EQ.  CO. 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS 

Distributors 

Holland  &  McChesney,  Freehold,  N.  J, 
Chester  I.  Frederick,  Honeoye,  N.  Y, 


I 


it 


",  „wr  a  HARDER 


Your  "red  and  white" 
topped  Harder  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  is  the 
trademark  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  For  your 
Harder  gives  you 
maximum  efficiency 
combined  with  beauty 
of  line  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  stands  for  a 
better  nourished  herd, 
for  more  and  richer 
milk  production.  It 
stands  for  savings  in 
time,  labor,  feed  and 
money. 


Learn  about  the  exclu- 


So  that’s  what  your  s/ve  features  of  the 
neighbor  means  when  Harder  Concrete  or 
he  proudly  says,  "I  Wood  Stave  Silo, 
own  a  Harder."  Write  for  literature. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Co-op  Credit  says  — 


You  get  these 
BENEFITS 
when  you  refinance 
your  farm  with  a 
FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK  MORTGAGE 


Low  interest  —  guaranteed  for  the 
life  of  the  loan 

Long  term  —  10  to  33  years  with  no 
costly  renewals 

Gradual  repayment  —  in  regular 
installments  instead  of  one  lump  sum 
Right  to  pre-pay  — any  amount 
any  time  without  any  penalty 
Voice  in  management  —  you  be¬ 
come  a  sharing  part-owner  of  your 
local  loan  association 

See  your  local  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  for  full  details  or  write* 

Dept.  A-28,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


C OOPERATIVE  FARM  CREPI 

by  farmers  for  farmers 
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Visiting  With  Apple  Growers 
in  the  Hudson  Valley 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


The  Hepworth  market  at 
Milton  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  biggest  roadside 
markets  in  the  state.  To¬ 
tally  inactive  at  present, 
you  will  see  as  many  as 
30  customers'  cars  at  one 
time  safely  parked  off  the 
main  highway  in  the 
summer. 


told,  is  not  really  a  secret.  Continued 
sales  depend  on  a  pack  that  will  bring 
repeat  customers. 

The  Hepworths  have  a  storage  that 
holds  75,000  bushels.  They  make  a  lot 
of  cider,  maybe  50,000  gallons,  as  well 
as  some  other  fruit  juices.  “Macs”  are 
kept  in  gas  storage  and  as  I  visited 
with  Mr.  Hepworth  and  the  boys,  Jack 
and  Garry,  who  should  appear  but  Dr. 
Robert  Smock  of  Cornell,  who  knows 
as  much  or  more  than  any  man  alive 
about  gas  storage. 

More  ”Gas”  Storages 

Jack  told  me  that  some  growers  fear 
that  too  many  gas  storages  will  be 
built,  an  idea  with  which  he  disagrees. 
Gas-stored  “Macs”  bring  a  consider¬ 
able  premium  on  the  market  because 
they  stand  up  better.  With  more  such 
fruit,  Jack  says,  Macs  not  so  stored 
might  be  closed  out  by  February  1  at 
the  latest  with  profit  to  everyone,  leav¬ 
ing  gas-stored  Macs  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  To  do  that  of  course,  would  re¬ 
quire  more  gas  storages. 

Fred  and  Harold  DuBois  at  New 
Paltz  handle  their  selling  problem  an¬ 
other  way.  They  rent  storage  space  in¬ 
stead  of  having  their  own  and  prefer 
to  sell  tree-run  so  it  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  grade  and  pack  out  of 
storage. 

They  also  have  a  dairy  with  32  milk¬ 
ers  and  18  young  stock,  and  sell  milk 
at  retail.  Bob,  Harold’s  son,  delivers 
the  milk.  Pasteurizing  and  bottling  is 
done  on  the  farm  but  homogenized  milk 
and  milk  in  paper  bottles  are  bought 
to  meet  the  tvants  of  customers. 

A  combination  of  dairy  cows  and 
apples  is  uncommon  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  partly  because  the  high  spots  in 
labor  requirements  come  at  the  same 
time  of  year.  The  DuBois  Brothers  own 


a  speed  sprayer.  About  10  years  ago 
a  40-acre  orchard  was  purchased.  With¬ 
out  that  addition  to  our  size,  says  Har¬ 
old,  “it’s  doubtful  if  the  speed  sprayer 
could  be  justified  and  without  the 
sprayer,  it’s  doubtful  if  the  orchard 
could  be  covered  when  needed.  Even 
then  it’s  necessary  to  work  long  hours 
on  some  days.  It  can’t  be  done  on  an 
8-hour  day. 

Small  fruits  seem  to  be  slipping  in 
the  Valley.  The  acreage  that  is  grown 
is  mostly  for  roadside  stands  and  local 
markets. 

William  Coy  whose  farm  is  near 
Highland  has  90  acres  of  fruit.  One  of 
the  marketing  troubles,  he  says,  comes 
from  too  many  McIntosh  that  are 
striped  instead  of  solid  red.  Some  years 
ago  when  the  demand  for  young  Mc¬ 
Intosh  trees  outran  the  supply,  apple 
growers  were  too  ready  to  accept  trees 
of  the  wrong  strain.  These  striped 
Macs,  Mr.  Coy  believes,  are  one  kind 
of  tree  to  cull.  He  does  not  believe  red 
“Macs”  are  overplanted. 

Handle  Like  Eggs 

"Another  problem,”  he  said,  “is  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  bruised  Macs.  Pickers  from 
the  South  are  used  to  handling  orang¬ 
es,  and  it  is  difficult  to  teach  them  to 
handle  apples  with  care.  So  far  as  ad¬ 
vertising  is  concerned,  the  New  York- 
New  England  Apple  Institute  is  doing 
a  good  job.” 

In  spite  of  several  bad  years,  these 
Hudson  Valley  apple  growers  have 
faith  in  the  future  of  their  business. 
They  have  been  studying  the  program 
advanced  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  light  of  conditions  on 
their  own  farms  and  they  have  been 
doing  something  to  correct  the  troubles 
that  have  been  plaguing  apple  grow¬ 
ers  in  recent  years. 


krold  DuBois  with  the  pasteurizer  and  bottler.  He  and  his  brother  Fred  have  a 
somewhat  unusual  combination  for  the  Hudson  Valley,  namely,  cows  and  fruit. 


Controls  European  Red  Mite,  Pacific  Mite,  Two* 

Spotted  Mite,  Clover  Mite  and  many  others 
extremely  effectively  at  economical  dosages. 

Results  '•  More  top-quality  apples  (tree  illustrated 
above),  peaches,  almonds  and  walnuts. 


Advantages  !  Non -hazardous,  low  cost  per  acre, 

works  well  with  most  commonly  used 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  harmless  to  mite¬ 
killing  insects,  gives  no  unpleasant  flavor  nor 
odor  to  fruit,  *u.s.pat. no. 2,529,494 


Consult  your  local  experiment  station  for  recommended 
dosages,  spray  schedules  and  customary  safety  measures. 


~  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

manufacturers  of  seed  protectants— Spergon,  Spergon-DDT,  Sp.ergon-SL,  Spergon- 
DDT-SL,  PhygonSeed  Protectant,  Phygon  Naugets,  Phygon-XL-DDT,  Thiram  Naugets 
—fungicides  — Spergon  Wettable,  P hygon -XL—  insecticides  —  Synklor-48-E, 
Synklor-50-W— fungicide-insecticides— Spergon  Gladiolus  Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust 
— miticides— Aramite. 
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FEEDING  TESTS  DEFINITELY  PROVE.. 

you  get  better  results  than  ever  before 
with  Peebles'  CALF-KIT,  the  milk 
replacement  containing  ANTIBIOTICS 


\ 

Peebles’ 

CALF-KIT 

#  25%  FASTER  GAINS.  This  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  statement.  In  feeding  tests  at  leading 
agricultural  colleges  and  our  own  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  calves  gained  25%  faster  — 
and  more.  The  greatest  benefit  was  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  first  eight  to  ten  weeks  of 
age  —  the  recommended  period  for  feed¬ 
ing  Peebles’  Calf -Kit  containing  antibiotics. 

0  FEWER  SCOURING  TROUBLES.  Experi¬ 
ments  showed  a  marked  reduction  in  scour¬ 
ing  troubles.  Scours  occurred  less  often 
and  effects  were  milder.  This  reduction  in 
scouring  troubles  was  a  big  factor  in 
producing  more  rapid  growth  and  more 
efficient  feed  consumption.  There  were 
fewer  pot-bellied  calves,  fewer  digestive  disturbances 
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0  REDUCES  CALF-RAISING  COSTS.  Calves  assimilated  their  feed  better 
—  produced  more  gains,  faster  gains  on  less  feed.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
it  PAYS  to  feed  Peebles’  Calf -Kit.  You’ll  have  more  milk  to  sell.  Peebles’ 
Calf -Kit  costs  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk  it  replaces.  You’ll  raise 
better  calves,  easier,  and  make  more  money.  Simply  feed  with  your 
regular  meal  or  pellets.  Get  Calf-Kit  today  from  your  local  feed  dealer! 


WESTERN  CONDENSING  COMPANY/  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  At  Wholesale  Prices 

ALL  HAND  TRIMMED  —  HEAVY  YIELDING  SELECT  PLANTS  CERTIFIED 
FREE  FROM  DISEASE  —  YOUR  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  — 
SEND  NO  MONEY  WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  ANYWHERE. 


When  Cash  Accompanies  Order  —  We  Then  Will  Prepay  All  Shipping  Charg 


Variety: — 

100 

500 

1000 

PREMIER  _ 

$2.25 

$6.95 

$11.50 

ROBINSON _ 

_  _  2.25 

6.95 

11.50 

SPARKLE 

_  _  2.25 

6.95 

11.50 

TEMPLE 

_  2.25 

6.95 

11.50 

FAIRLAND  _ 

__  2.25 

6.95 

11.50 

BIG  JOE 

_  2.25 

6.95 

11.50 

DORSETT  _ 

2.25 

6.95 

11.50 

CATSKILL 

2.25 

6.95 

11.50 

BLAKEMORE 

_  .  1.75 

6.25 

10.50 

Everbearing: — 

GEM  _ 

4.00 

11.85 

19.95 

STREAMLINER 

_ 4.50 

14.35 

22.50 

SUPERFECTION 

_ 4.50 

14.35 

22.50 

ORDER  YOUR  PLANTS  NOW!  We  Will  Ship  On  Any  Date  You  Advise  — 
Or  At  Your  Proper  Planting  Time. 


SAVE  C.O.D.  FEES  &  POSTAGE  BY  SENDING  CASH  WITH  ORDER! 


SAU5BURY  NURSERIES,  Inc.  0  Salisbury  52,  Maryland 
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Grass  Silage  Preservatives 


MUCH  has  been  written  about  pre¬ 
servatives  for  grass  silage.  One 
group  maintains  that  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ding  a  preservative  is  justified  because 
it  insures  good  silage.  They  admit  that 
good  silage  can  be  made  by  the  wilting 
process  but  state  that  costly  failures 
sometimes  result. 

Those  who  follow  “wilting”  are 
switching  to  the  idea  that  there  is  more 
danger  in  having  the  grass  too  dry  than 
there  is  in  putting  it  in  too  green.  The 
moisture  content  recommended  is  65 
per  cent,  but  no  one  will  say  that  a 
farmer  can  estimate  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Molasses  is  an  excellent  supplement 
or  preservative  where  it  is  available 
without  too  high  cost.  There  have  been 
some  complaints  that  it  is  difficult  to 
add  molasses  on  cool  days.  The  recom¬ 
mended  rate  for  molasses  is  100  pounds 
to  the  ton. 

The  other  most  common  material  is 
some  sort  of  ground  grain  made  up  of 
corn  and  cob  meal  or  hominy  at  the 
rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  ton.  There 
is  relatively  little  food  loss  either  in  the 
grain  or  molasses  so  that  the  cost  is 
not  a  total  loss. 

Another  method  of  preserving  grass 
silage  is  to  use  sulphur  dioxide.  This 
is  a  gas  which  comes  compressed  in 
cylinders.  After  a  couple  of  feet  of  sil¬ 
age  have  been  added,  the  gas  is  intro¬ 
duced  through  a  pipe  connected  to  the 
cylinders  and  pushed  down  a  foot  or 
two. 

—  a. a.  — 

uilokiiam;  kills 

CRAB  GRASS 

HLORDANE  which  has  been  applied 
to  soils  to  kill  certain  insects  seems 
to  kill  crab  grass  as  well,  according  to 
the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 
Back  in  1949  two  workers  sprayed  some 
lawn  with  DDT  and  Chlordane  to  kill 
sod  web  worms  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  following  summer  they  observed 
that  there  was  practically  no  crab  grass 
in  the  area  sprayed.  The  second  year 
crab  grass  hadn’t  yet  come  back.  In 
Wisconsin  there  was  no  evidence  of  in¬ 
jury  to  other  grasses. 

—  a. a.  — 

Kill  LI  I  'M 

ONSIDERING  that  none  of  it  is  for 
sale  to  farmers  this  year,  a  new 
product  called  Krilium  has  aroused  un¬ 
usual  interest.  It  is  described  as  a  syn¬ 
thetic  resin  which  when  added  to  soils 
performs  the  same  functions  as  humus, 
the  point  being  that  1  pound  of  Krilium 
has  as  much  effect  as  100  to  1000 
pounds  of  manure  or  plant  residue. 

No  one  knows  what  the  price  will  be, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  it  will  be 
available  to  farmers,  perhaps  in  1953, 
and  all  experiments  so  far  indicate  that 
it  does  a  remarkable  job  of  improving 
the  tilth  of  soils. 

—  A. a.  — 

MAINTAINING  L  A  III  NO 

ARMERS  who  have  a  good  field  of 
ladino  wish  to  keep  it  productive 
for  as  long  as  possible.  Usually  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  following  points  will  keep 
it  good  for  several  years: 

(1)  Apply  enough  lime  to  keep  the 
pH  of  the  soil  between  6  and  7. 

(2)  Top  dress  annually  with  a  phos¬ 
phate,  potash  mixture  such  as  0-20-20 
or  0-12-25  —  superphosphated  manure 
may  be  used  instead  in  alternate  years. 

(3)  Remove  the  first  growth  early. 
Usually  this  is  no  problem  in  a  straight 
grazing  setup  but  is  where  the  first 
growth  is  left  for  this  often  results  in 
serious  thinning  of  ladino. 

(4)  Some  time  during  the  season 
permit  ladino  to  mature  a  little  seed. 

— C.H.S. 

A.  i  |4| 

v  A  FORUM  FOR 

V)  $ 

Dave  Miller'  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  wants  to 
know  if  anyone  has  ever  used  an  elec¬ 
tric  fence  to  protect  the  home  garden 
from  woodchucks,  coons  and  skunks. 
He  might  have  added  rabbits  too,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
much  of  the  damage  attributed  to  rab¬ 
bits  is  really  done  by  woodchucks. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  that 
are  worth  considering.  First,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  grass  out  from 
under  the  wire.  If  grass  hits  the  wire 
it  shorts  it.  On  a  mere  guess  I  would 
say  such  a  wire  ought  to  be  about  4  or 
5  inches  from  the  ground.  If  a  rabbit 
sees  the  wire  he  would  very  likely  hop 
over  it,  but  other  animals  wouldn’t. 

An  electric  fence  is  rather  ineffective 
against  long  haired  animals  but  in  the 
case  of  those  mentioned,  they  would 
likely  hit  it  with,  their  noses  which  are 
bare  and  sensitive.  Installing  an  elec¬ 
tric  fence  would  be  rather  expensive, 
considering  the  value  of  the  products 
from  a  small  home  garden. 

If  any  reader  has  tried  or  has  any 
ideas  about  it  we  hope  he  will  write  so 
we  can  pass  the  information  along  to 
our  readers. 

*  *  *  -x 

Fish  Worms 

LaMont  D.  Fish  of  Owego,  N.  Y., 
asked  for  some  information  about  rais¬ 
ing  night  crawlers  to  sell  to  fishermen. 
Unfortunately  I  knew  very  little  about 
the  subject,  but  the  very  next  day  a 
booklet  arrived  entitled  “Raising  Hy¬ 
brid  Earthworms  for  Profit.”  Selling 
bait  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  business  in 
areas  where  fish  are  abundant,  and  if 
you  are  interested  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  give  you  the  name  of  the  publisher 
and  the  price. 

*  *  * 

Proper  pollination  is  an  important 
factor  in  fruit  growing.  The  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  a  bulletin  on  the 
pollination  of  fruit  trees  which  they  will 
be  glad  to  send  to  any  New  York  State 
resident  on  request.  It  has  information 
that  is  valuable  both  to  commercial 
fruit  growers  and  home  gardeners. 


GRASS  BRINGS  CHANGES 


SOME  figures  assembled  on  grassland 
farming  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota  have  some  interesting  angles  to 
northeastern  farmers.  For  the  purpose 
of  assembling  the  figures,  grassland 
farming  was  defined  as  land  which  is  in 
hay  or  pasture  at  least  two-thirds  of 


the  time,  a  typical  rotation  being  corn, 
grain  and  four  years  of  hay. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
changes  which  resulted  when  farmers 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  changed 
farming  practices  to  meet  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  grassland  farming. 


Dairy  cows,  average  number 
Hogs,  average  number 
Chickens,  average  number 
Barn 
Silo 

Grass  silage  (number  of  farms) 
Corn  silage  (number  of  farms) 
No  silage  (number  of  farms) 
Fertilizer 
Labor 


Before 

21 

29 

180 

Adequate 

Adequate 

2 

19 

4 


After 

31 

10 

190 

9  built  more  room 
13 

IS  built  new  silos 
4 
8 

15  using  more  ,  , 
17  report  less  needed 
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Growing  Carrots 

'Paul  7{J<n& 


ANY  people  who  see  millions  of 
beautiful,  slender,  smooth, 
well-colored  carrots  coming  in 
from  the  southwest  and  from 
Texas  wonder  why  we  can’t  grow  them 
as  well  in  our  season.  A  great  share  of 
New  York’s  carrots  for  fresh  market 
are  sold  with  tops  off.  The  tendency  is 
to  sow  too  early  and 
to  let  them  become 
overmature,  with 
too  high  a  percent¬ 
age  of  overgrown, 
split  and  blemished 
roots.  To  be  attrac¬ 
tive  they  should  be 
pulled  before  growth 
has  stopped. 


Another  requisite 
for  comely  carrots 
is  a  deep,  loose,  well- 
drained,  well-aerat- 
Paul  Work  ed  son.  When  the 

descending  tap  root  of  the  carrot  plant 
strikes  a  hard  layer  or  a  dry  layer  it 
usually  branches  and  a  misshapen  root 
is  the  result. 


Loose  Soil 


George  Raleigh  of  Cornell,  with  the 
help  of  John  Carew  and  Henry  Ozaki, 
have  studied  this  matter,  both  at 
Ithaca,  and  in  Erie  County.  They  com¬ 
pared  carrots  harvested  from  soil  that 
had  been  rolled,  from  normal  soil,  and 
from  soil  that  had  been  thrown  up 
loosely  in  beds,  as  is  done  in  the  West. 
Carrots  from  the  beds  were  longer, 
smoother  and  more  attractive. 


Growers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
have  been  getting  good  results  by  deep 
plowing,  keeping  up  organic  matter,  ir¬ 
rigation  and  fertilizing  well. 


Weed  Control 

The  weeding  and  thinning  jobs  used 
to  be  pretty  discouraging  to  carrot 
growers.  Wee„ds  are  now  readily  con¬ 
trolled  by  use  of  Stoddard  solvent.  This 
is  a  common  dry-cleaning  fluid  avail¬ 
able  from  oil  companies  but  it  is  best 
to  tell  them  what  it  is  to  be  used  for 
when  you  buy.  It.  is  sprayed  on  at  any 
time  after  the  plants  show  one  or  two 
true  leaves.  After  roots  are  a  quarter 
to  a  half  inch  in  diameter  it  may  cause 
an  off-flavor,  but  by  that  time  the 
weeds  should  be  licked.  It  takes  40  to 
100  gallons  per  acre  according  to  size 
of  plants  and  spacing. 

Good  Stand 

Thinning  is  commonly  by-passed  and 
two  or  three  practices  help  avoid  the 
evils  of  crowding.  One  trick  is  not  to 
sow  too  thickly.  Another  is  to  put  a 


b- 
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'If  the  construction  gang  does 
«atch  up  by  tomorrow,  I'm  qu 

ting," 


little  shoe  on  the  seed  drill  to  spread 
the  seed  in  a  band  say  two  inches  wide. 
Too  thin  a  stand  reduces  yield  without 
reducing  cost  per  acre  materially.  Of 
course  the  seed  bed  must  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  if  one  is  to  get  an  even  come-up 
under  thin  seeding. 

Two  to  three  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
are  sufficient,  depending  on 'spacing  and 
spread  of  seed.  Rows  may  be  14  to  24 
inches  apart  and  are  often  in  beds  of 
3  or  4  rows  'with  room  between  beds 
for  wheel  truck  for  planting  and  cul¬ 
tivating. 

Another  factor  is  size  of  seed.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  that?  If  you  look  up 
the  facts,  you  may  find  that  some 
samples  have  twice  as  many  seeds  per 
ounce  as  others,  running  from  16,000 
to  33,000.  One  may  well  adjust  the  drill 
so  that  it  drops  a  given  number  of 
seeds  per  foot.  Most  people  like  an  av¬ 
erage  of  six  to  nine  good  plants  per 
foot,  and  experience  will  have  to  tell 
how  many  seeds  to  sow  per  foot  to  get 
that  stand.  Irrigation  at  this  time  is 
most  valuable  to  help  insure  an  even 
come-up. 

This  matter  of  adjusting  drills  and 
allowing  for  the  wide  differences  in 
size  of  seed  applies  to  other  crops  as 
well.  Precision  .planters  are  showing 
promise  even  for  a  rough  seed  such  as 
carrot.  , 

Various  varieties  of  the  Imperator 
group  are  best  for  production  of  long, 
slender  bunching  carrots.  Nantes 
stands  high  for  quality  but  the  top  is 
weak  and  breaks  off  easily  so  it  is  not 
too  suitable  for  bunching.  It  is  elegant 
for  fall  harvest  and  storage.  The  vari¬ 
ous  Chantenay  carrots  are  widely  used 
for  soup  and  canning. 

Marketing 

Bunch  carrots  are  usually  pulled  and 
tied  in  the  field  and  washed  in  a  pack¬ 
ing  shed.  It  is  better  to  make  some 
bunches  of  small  carrots  and  some  of 
larger  ones  rather  than  to  mix  sizes 
in  the  bunch.  Western  carrots  come 
with  about  a  pound  of  roots  per  bunch. 

Washing  can  be  done  with  carrots 
laid  out  on  floor  or  bench  using  a 
strong  stream  from  a  hose,  turning 
them  over  once.  There  are  two  good 
machines  for  the  job,  one  suitable  for 
small  scale  operations,  the  other  for 
medium,  or  large  scale  production  a 
washer  similar  to  that  used  for  celery 
may  be  used.  Tops  should  be  fresh  and 
green,  and  yellow  leaves  should  be 
picked  off.  For  local  market.  Bruce 
boxes  (wire-bound  orange  boxes)  are 
used  and  the  Los  Angeles  lettuce  crate 
(60  bunches  per  crate)  for  shipment. 

—  a. a.  — 

SMALL  APPLES 
UNPROFITABLE 

IT  is  no  news  that  it  takes  fewer  big 
apples  than  small  ones  to  fill  a  bushel 
basket.  However,  it  is  rather  amazing 
to  see  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the 
number  it  takes.  For  example,  it  takes 
only  72  3% -inch  apples  to  fill  a  bushel 
basket,  but  it  takes  256  2-inch  apples. 
In  other  words  it  takes  from  2  to  3 
times  as  many  2-inch  apples  as  it  does 
3  or  3 14 -inch  apples. 

There  are  a  lot  of  angles  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  size.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
smaller  sized  apples  are  usually  grown 
at  a  loss  while  the  bigger  ones  are 
making  up  for  this  loss,  plus  all  the 
profit.  There  are  three  principal  ways 
to  grow  more  large  apples,  namely, 
pruning  the  trees,  thinning  the  fruit, 
and  fertilizing  the  trees.  The  man  who 
depends  on  chemical  thinning  to  take 
the  place  of  pruning  is  in  for  trouble. 
Chemical  thinning  is  growing  in  im¬ 
portance  but  it  is  still  necessary  to 
prune. 


first  again 

an 

new 
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killer 

WEEDAR  MCP 

The  most  effective  weed  killer  for  selective  use  in 

f 

1.  Small  grains  underseeded 

with  mixed  legumes 

2.  Flax 

3.  Established  stands  of  legumes 


important 

weed 


Weedar  MCP  is  an  amine  formulation  of  2-methyl-4-chloro- 
phenoxy acetic  acid.  It  has  been  field  tested  on  thousands 
of  acres  and  found  to  be  very  effective  in  controlling  annual 
weeds  in  small  grains  underseeded  with  legumes. 

Weedar  MCP  is  as  effective  as  other  weed  killers  in  elimi¬ 
nating  annual  weeds  in  flax,  with  less  injury  to  the  flax  crop. 

Use  Weedar  MCP  to  control  annual  weeds  in  legume 
crops.  It  is  selective. 

Weedar  MCP  is  very  promising  as  a  pre-emergence  spray 
in  beans,  as  well  as  for  controlling  thistle  in  canning  peas  and 
annual  weeds  in  rice.  Consult  your  local  agricultural  authori¬ 
ties  or  write  the  Technical  Service  Department  of  American 
Chemical  Paint  Company, 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO. 

AMBLER,  PA. 

Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  KilleF* 


PEACH  TREES 


A  BIG  BARGAIN 

Grown  on  rented  land.  Farm  sold.  Must 
be  removed. 

ELBERTA,  JUBILEE,  HALE-HAVEN 

Yellow  freestone  varieties.  3  to  4  ft.  trees,  50c 
each.  $40  per  100  (10  or  more  at  100  rates). 
4  to  6  ft.  trees,  60c  each;  $50.  per  100  (10  or 
more  at  100  rates).  Strictly  first  class,  true 
to  name,  none  better  grown. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  2,  New  York 
42  Years  Quality  —  Service. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


CALF  SCOURS 


ACID  INDIGESTION 

Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated! 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 


Dr  N a i] tor's 

DIRENE 


Lewis  Tucker,  Addison,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  literature  «  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Your  New  Silo— 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


Plan  b  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings  —  and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  de¬ 
pendable  Craine. 


You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment — and  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I  ever  made  !  ” 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


'The  early  buyer  gets' 
seasonal  discounts  — 
better  service.  We’ll 
send  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  easy  payment 
plans.  No  obligation 
■just  drop  us  a  line. 


Craine,  Inc.,  422  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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TRIPLE 
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TROUBLE- FRgE 

HEALING 


for 

INJURED 

TEATS 

Medically  perfect  as  an 
applicator  to  carry  inside 
the  antiseptic  healing 
ointment .  .  .  always  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  con¬ 
tours  of  the  vital  valve¬ 
like  milk  duct.  Ivory  like 
surface 

CANNOT  ABSORB 
PUS  INFECTION 

and  the  soft-tension  ma¬ 
terial  conforms  to  every 
slightest  bend  of  the  teat. 
Entirely  harmless  and 
snag-proof;  never  crack, 
chip,  break  or  dissolve. 
Flutes  on  sides  carry  in 
healing  ointment.  To 
avoid  loss  qf  a  quarter, 
always  insist  on  Bag 
Balm  Dilators,  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  by  so 
many  veterinarians.  2  5, 
sterilized  and  packed 
in  medicated  Bag 
Balm;  at  all  farm- 
supply  stores. 

Dairy  Ass’n  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville, 
Vermont 


both  s  i  in:  s' 

|  N  THE  interests  of  harmony  and  good  public  relations  we  are  omitting  the 
name  of  the  subscriber  who  wrote  the  letter  on  this  page.  Fortunately,  not 
all  hired  men  are  like  the  one  he  describes.  We  know  of  hired  men  who  have 
worked  for  the  same  boss  for  years  and  where  both  hired  man  and  farm 
owner  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  quite  probable  that  hired  men  may 
have  uncomplimentary  things  to  say  about  some  employers.  While  we  do  not 
believe  that  name-calling  solves  anything,  getting  differences  of  opinion  right 
out  in  the  open  where  they  can  be  examined,  often  results  in  improvement. 

If  you  are  a  hired  man  and  if  you  feel  moved  to  answer  our  subscriber,  let's 
hear  from  you.  We  promise  to  print  one  or  two  of  the  best  letters  we  receive. 


’TTtty  Sxfee’iience  0Wi£& 

HIRED  ME N 


nHAVE  read  your  editorial  page 
for  a  good  many  years  now. 
While  I  don’t  always  agree  with 
all  it  says,  I  think  creative 
thinking  is  a  stimulating  thing  to  most 
people. 

However,  in  your  February  16  issue, 
you  admonish  your  readers  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled,  “They  Are  Human,”  re¬ 
lating  to  hired  help.  The  mere  asser¬ 
tion  set  me  boiling.  It  may  be  that  we 
have  different  conceptions  of  what  is 
human.  I  am  at  present  going  through 
an  often  repeated  performance,  that  of 
taking  legal  action  to  expel  a  hmed 
man  from  one  of  our  tenant  houses. 
The  fellow  was  with  me  almost  a  year, 
but  in  order  to  keep  him  with  me  I 
was  compelled  to  overlook  the  follow¬ 
ing  and  I  challenge  you  or  any  other 
farmer  to  look  at  these  actions  with 
equanimity  such  as  I  did: 

1.  Promiscuous  smoking  in  hayloft 
against  repeated  requests  not  to. 

2.  Banging  cows  over  the  head  with  a 
shovel,  while  stanchioned. 

3.  Slamming  a  calf’s  head  against  a 
barn  post  three  times  because  it 
did  not  want  to  walk  along  with 
him. 

4.  Cursing  in  the  foulest  language  all 
animals  and  equipment  all  day  long. 
5.  Smashing  cows  in  the  face  if  they 
reached  out  forward  during  feeding 
time. 

6.  Pilling  a  power  saw  with  gasoline 
while  the  motor  was  running  and 
»  setting  it  afire,  the  power  saw  hav¬ 
ing  been  bought  primarily  to  keep 
the  fellow  in  firewood.  After  that  he 
broke  the  handles  off  the  cross-cut 
saw,  too. 

7.  Belaboring  the  side  of  an  Oliver  88 
with  a  blacksmith’s  hammer  to 
“keep  it  going,”  as  he  claimed. 

8.  Periodically  leaving  his  wife  and  3 
little  children,  taking  all  money 
along  and  not  showing  up  until  flat 
broke. 

The  fellow’s  salary  was  $135  per 
month  and  a  house  valued  at  $8,000; 
also  about  8  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
and  all  the  fuel  for  the  house.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  received  $97.50  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  “schooling,”  which  farce 
he  attended  once  a  week  in  the  evening. 

Whereas  a  year  ago  I  ran  the  whole 
farm  enterprise  consisting  of  144  ani¬ 
mals  all  by  myself,  he  complained  of 
too  much  work  this  winter.  Along  with 
him  I  kept  a  16-year-old  boy  and  had 
less  animals.  On  the  first  of  the  month 
he  was  “sick”  again,  and  also  on  the 
second.  The  third  and  fourth  he  work¬ 
ed,  the  fifth  he  took  off  and  showed 
back  on  the  tenth,  proclaiming  that  he 
was  quitting,  but  intended  to  keep  the 
house.  Is  your  definition  of  “human” 
just  merely  distinct  from  “quadruped” 
or  what  is  it? 

I  have  had  other  experiences  in  the 
last  five  years.  The  first  man  took  one 
whole  week,  with  me  doing  all  barn 
chores,  to  seed  in  15  acres  of  oats.  I 
dispensed  with  his  services  when  he 
finished  the  seeding.  The  second  had  a 
wife  who  would  leave  him  every  little 
while,  which  made  the  man  unhappy 
and  he  took  to  mixing  ice  cream  and 


beer  in  large  quantities.  He  left  over¬ 
night  without  waiting  for  his  pay. 

The  third  came  to  me  from  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  nearby  town,  where  he  and 
his  family  had  lived  in  a  granary.  Qne 
night  he  put  his  furniture  in  the  back 
of  his  car  and  left.  Family,  too. 

The  fourth  may  have  been  good;  I 
never  found  out.  He  was  drunk  when 
he  moved  in  and  stayed  that  way  for 
three  days,  after  which  I  asked  him  to 
leave.  The  next  had  just  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Marines,  but  after 
two  months  of  outdoor  work  his  doc¬ 
tor  advised  him  to  quit  as  it  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  next  man  I  kept 
nearly  two  years,  after  becoming  ac¬ 
customed  to  having  his  wife  prowl 
around  my  house  in  the  dark  of  night 
with  a  long  breadknife  in  her  hand, 
accusing  women  in  the  vicinity  of  go¬ 
ing  out  with  her  husband.  After  he 
had  obtained  a  $500  second-hand  car 
for  a  down  payment  of  $35,  I  saw  300 
gallons  of  gas  disappear  out  of  our 
farm  gas  tank  inside  a  month.  So, 
guess  what?  He  quit,  also,  because  he 
wanted  more  money. 

Another  man  (he  was  18  and  his 
wife  was  16)  could  not  get  used  to  the 
idea  of  starting  at  5  A.M.  He  would 
come  in  about  8  A.M.  and  inquire  if 
I  needed  him.  A  short  time  later  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  he  was  not  what 
I  wanted.  He  moved  out  and  the  first 
3  truck  loads  coming  out  of  his  house 
were  auto  tires.  I  heard  afterwards 
that  he  used  to  engage  in  the  collection 
of  same  during  the  night  when  it  was 
good  and  dark. 

J  The  next  man,  a  good  worker  (that 
is,  for  a  while),  just  could  not  make 
out  on  his  salary.  When  I  gave  him  a 
raise,  he  bought  a  bedroom  suite,  which 
bi’ought  the  total  of  bedroom  suites  he 
owned  up  to  3.  At  that  time  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  testing  for  a  Mastitis  Labor¬ 
atory  and  when  I  found  that  he  had 
stopped  up  the  exhaust  valve  on  the 
vacuum  line  (to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  milking  with  30  inches  of  vac¬ 
uum  instead  of  14)  I  spoke  feelingly 
upon  the  subject.  Did  you  ever  try 
milking  your  cows  for  a‘  couple  of 
weeks  with  30  inches  of  vacuum? 

You  mentioned  that  it  takes  better 
than  $20,000  to  even  get  started  now¬ 
adays.  The  investment  in  this  farm 
comes  closer  to  $75,000.  Our  houses 
have  water,  bathrooms,  and  electricity. 
They  are  good  houses,  not  hovels.  Our 
equipment  is  as  up-to-date  as  any 
farmer  would  care  to  go  in  the  matter 
of  investments.  We  gave  up  milking 
16  months  ago  and  went  into  raising 
veal  and  started  a  beef  herd  besides. 
Also  this  year  we  have  come  to  an¬ 
other  resolution,  and  that  is:  What  we 
can’t  accomplish  alone  is  not  going  to 
get  done.  If  another  hired  man  gets 
onto  this  farm,  it  will  be  over  my  dead 
body. 

Yours  for  human  relations, 

A  Subscriber. 

P.S.  Would  you  care  to  put  your  al¬ 
leged  “humanity”  to  a  popular  vote  be¬ 
fore  your  subscribers? 


Ar.  rerican  Agriculturist,  April  19,  195, 

Repair  Your  Farm 
Equipment  On-the-Job! 


ftEDI-BOlr 

THREADED 
STEEL  RODS 


SPREADERS 
HUSKERS 
BALERS 
MOWERS 
DISC  HARROWS 
TRACTORS,  etc. 


Here  is  a  completely  new  repair  and 
construction  material  for  farm  and  home. 
REDI-BOLT  has  literally  hundreds  of  uses— 
cut  to  size  as  straight  bolts,  or  bent  to  various 
shapes  after  heating  with  a  blow  torch  or 
stove  flame. 

Ask  Your  Hardware  or  Implement  Dealer 
REDI-BOLT,  DEPT.  AA,  Box  6102,  Chicago,  80 


JphleHtwtmiaL-  106 

WEED  CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC  FENCER! 


This  amazing  fencer  stops  all  stock 
whether  it’s  a  big  bull  ...  or  hard-to- 
stop  sheep!  It  cuts  off  weeds  and  grass 
instead  of  shorting  out.  Controls  many 
many  miles  of  rangeland  fencing.  High 
and  low  control.  110  volts.  AC. 

LIFE  TIME  SERVICE  POLICY 

FREE!  Without  obliga¬ 
tion,  we'll  send  you 
the  booklet,  "HOW 
TO  BUILD  A  GOOD 
ELECTRIC  FENCE!" 

Sirs:  Without  obligation  j 


W% 

M .  teilll 


to  me,  please  send  me 
“HOW  TO  BUILD  A 


the  free  booklet 
GOOD  ELECTRIC  FENCE. 

Name  . . . . 

Address  . . . . . . . . 

Town . .  fl.F.D . 

send  TO:  Leigh  McMahon  &  Company 
115  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Grant-0131. 


State 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  I  -  SEED 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontiol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spread  mg  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBOBO  2E,  N.  J. 
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Pleut  'Ttocv  fan  a 

Better  School  Meeting 

Hr/  E.  II.  EASTMAN 


HHE  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  School  Boards  As¬ 
sociation  last  fall  passed  a  re¬ 
solution  urging  its  member 
boards  to  make  more  of  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  increase  attendance  at  school 
meetings  and  to  improve  the  programs 
The  meeting  also  provided  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  make  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  along  these  lines. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  called  at  Ithaca  the  other  night  by 
Everett  R.  Dyer,  executive  secretary  of 
the  School  Boards  Association,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  urge  the  more  than  600 
member  school  boards  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  get  more  grass  roots  govern¬ 
ment  back  into  the  school  meetings. 

Get  Out  the  Voters 

One  suggestion  is  that  school  boards 
might  well  appoint  a  special  school 
meeting  committee  to  contact  every 
voter  in  the  district  either  personally 
or  by  telephone,  calling  attention  to 
the  coming  meeting  and  mentioning 
some  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  up 
for  discussion.  Such  a  committee  also 
might  well  make  arrangements  for 
transportation  of  voters  to  the  meeting 
if  their  attendance  could  not  otherwise 
be  secured. 

If  such  a  laj’  committee  is  not  felt 
necessary  by  the  local  board,  then  board 
members  themselves  could  take  the 
same  steps,  including,  of  course,  plenty 
of  publicity  about  the  meeting  in  the 
local  press  and  on  the  radio. 

With  a  large  representative  attend¬ 
ance  assured,  the  responsibility  then 


DAIRY  COUNCILS 
FORCING  AHEAD 

NOTHER  Dairy  Council  program 
has  been  organized,  this  time  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  Deal¬ 
ers  handling  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
milk  in  the  County  have  signed  a  Dairy 
Council  agreement  and  have  elected  8 
directors  to  the  Council  to  work  with  8 
members  of  the  Producers  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil  Committee  for  Greater  New  York  in 
establishing  a  program  for  that  area. 

This  becomes  the  8th  Dairy  Council 
Milk  Sales  Building  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Program  in  New  York  State.  That 
is  two  more  than  the  State  of  Ohio 
which  ranks  second.  In  New  York  State 
all  of  the  Dairy  Council  units  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  producers  through  Milk  for 
Health,  Inc. 

The  Agreement  signed  by  the  West¬ 
chester  County  dealers  provides  that 
as  soon  as  the  dealers  of  New  York 
City  cooperate  they  will  become  a  part 
of  the  Dairy  Council  of  Greater  New 
York. 

The  Mid-Hudson  Dairy  Council  had 
its  second  annual  meeting  recently. 
Assemblyman  William  Sadler,  Manag¬ 
er  of  the  Arcade  Cooperative  in  the 
Niagara  Frontier  area,  made  the  prin¬ 
cipal  talk.  He  strongly  commended 
producers  and  dealers  of  the  Mid-Hud¬ 
son  area  for  working  together  so  well 
in  the  interest  of  all.  Charles  Allen  of 
Stone  Ridge,  was  re-elected  president. 
Other  officers  re-elected  were  Edmund 
Petelenz  of  Newburgh  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Cliff  Baright  of  Poughkeepsie  as 
secretary  and  Alson  Fitchett  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  as  treasurer. 

“Balanced  Ben”  and  “Soda  Sam,” 
two  white  rats,  made  a  big  impression 
on  those  attending.  “Balanced  Ben” 
eats  good  food  and  drinks  his  milk.  He 
ls  big,  his  coat  is  glossy  and  his  eyes 
are  clear.  “Soda  Sam”  drinks  soda 
water  and  coke.  He  eats  too  many 
sweets  and  doesn’t  drink  his  milk.  He 
18  skinny,  looks  sickly,  his  eyes  are 
Weak  and  his  hair  is  wiry. 


would  rest  on  the  board  to  provide  a 
program  that  would  be  worthwhile  and 
interesting  enough  so  that  the  voters 
would  attend  again  next  year.  Such  a 
program  might  well  include  reports 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  dry  statis¬ 
tics,  simplified,  humanized  and  drama¬ 
tized  so  that  the  outstanding  figures 
of  interest  to  every  taxpayer  would  be 
made  very  clear.  Most  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  farm  organizations 
have  so  well  learned  this  art  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  business  part  of  their  meet¬ 
ings  that  farmers  come  away  from  the 
meetings  informed  and  impressed  with 
the  business-like  methods  of  their  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Full  Discussion 

Following  the  presentation  of  re¬ 
ports,  there  should  be  plenty  of  time 
for  discussion,  with  care  on  the  part 
of  a  good  chairman  to  see  that  no  one 
person  does  all  of  the  talking. 

I  have  been  amazed  that  more  school 
boards  have  not  made  use  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  splendid  enter¬ 
tainment  facilities  in  their  own  schools. 
School  .meeting  programs  should  pro¬ 
vide  music.  This  could  be  furnished  by 
the  local  school  orchestra  or  band. 
There  might  be  time  enough  for  a 
short  play  which  perhaps  the  high 
school  students  had  put  on  some  time 
during  the  year.  There  could  be  a 
short,  live  speech  on  school  problems, 
and  there  certainly  ought  to  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  break  bread  together  with  the 
serving  of  light  refreshments. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  the  local 
school  meeting  is  one  of  the  last  and 
most  important  democratic  institutions 
which  we  have  left.  Wc  will  lose  even 
this  if  we  don’t  make  better  use  of  it. 
Under  the  law,  school  meetings  still 
have  plenty  of  powers.  Let’s  exercise 
them! 

Unfortunately,  cities  in  New  York 
State  do  not  have  school  meetings. 
That  power  should  be  restored.  But  all 
central  and  union  school  districts  do 
have  annual  meetings,  held  on  either 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May  or  on  the  se¬ 
cond  Tuesday  in  July.  Find  out  when 
your  meeting  is  to  be  held,  then  attend 
and  take  part.  If  you  don’t,  what  right 
have  you  to  criticize  the  policies  and 
administration  of  your  school? 

—  a.  a.  — 

RULING  ON  CO-OP  MILK 
PAYMENTS  REVISED 

OLLOWING  a  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ing  that  payments  to  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers’  Cooperatives  for  marketing  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Boston  area  were  illegal,  a 
similar  case  was  started  in  the  New 
York  market.  A  court  issued  a  re¬ 
straining  order  preventing  Secretary 
Brannan  from  making  such  payments 
tc  cooperatives  in  the  New  York  area. 

On  April  7  an  agreement  was  reach¬ 
ed  by  both  sides  to  allow  reduced  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  to  cooperatives  on 
milk  from  producers  who  do  not  object 
to  the  program.  Payments  to  Bargain¬ 
ing  Cooperatives  will  continue  at  %  of 
a  cent  per  cwt.,  but  payments  to  two 
groups  of  Operating  Co-ops  will  be  1% 
cents  per  cwt.  instead  of  2  cents  and  4 
cents,  respectively. 

Deductions  from  milk  from  produc¬ 
ers  who  do  object  will  be  held  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  fund  until  final  court  decision 
has  been  made.  There  will  always  be 
enough  money  in  the  fund  to  make  re¬ 
funds  to  dairymen  who  do  not  belong 
to  a  Cooperative  Association.  It  might 
take  as  long  as  a  year  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
pute.  Then  the  money  will  be  returned 
to  producers  or  paid  to  the  coopera¬ 
tives,  according  to  the  final  court  de¬ 
cision. 
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/ROMA6C  ROW  CROP  DUSTERS 


for  I  ow-cost  crop  protection 


IRON  AGE  tractor-mounted,  power 
take-off  Dusters  assure  you  com¬ 
plete  coverage  at  lowest  cost,  no 
matter  what  you  grow!  Precision- 
built  blower  operates  from  power  take¬ 
off,  provides  strong  dust  blast  that 
reaches  around,  above,  below,  be- 


IRON  AGE  All-Purpose  Sprayers 

Here’s  the  true  all-purpose  sprayer — ideal 
for  spraying  cattle,  fire  fighting,  disinfec¬ 
tant  work,  white  washing,  weed  control, 
insecticide  and  fungicide  applications. 
Iron  Age  makes  general  purpose  sprayers 
in  sizes  and  capacities  for  every  need. 

- - - - -  - - 


tween  every  stalk,  leaf  or  vine!  The 
Duster  shown  here  is  easily  operated 
from  tractor  seat.  Other  models  avail¬ 
able  in  a  wide  range  of  capacities  and 
sizes  for  every  purpose.  See  the  Iron 
Age  Dusters  on  display  at  your  Iron 
Age  Dealer’s  today! 

WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information  to: 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  Div., 
2528  Duke  St.,  York  Pa.  Branches  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  Dallas  Texas. 


POTATO  ANO  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  OUSTERS  •  POTATO  OIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


TLAHTAA V  STRAY  THE  fROH  AGE  WAY 


E  MONEY 


with  this 


FREE  , 
/  BOOK 


SELECTIVE  STAGE  JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Here  is  a  pressure  system  that  really  saves  you  money.  Longer 
Life  Jacuzzi  Selective  Stage  Jet  Pumps  deliver  water  from  depths 
to  300  feet,  yet  deliver  it  at  normal  tank  pressure.  No  special  high- 
pressure  tank  necessary.  No  time  out  for  servicing  or  repairs.  Get 
this  valuable  booklet  on  dependable  Jacuzzi  equip¬ 
ment— specify  your  pumping  requirements  on  the 
attached  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC.,  36  Collier  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  AA-4 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

_  NAME 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system  - 

□  Extra  deep  well  system 

□  Deep  well  turbine  city_ 


ADDRESS 
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Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 

To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  care  of  injured  teats.  Dr; 
Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  are  a 
dependable  treatment  for  maintaining  full 
stream  milking  through  the  teat  canal  in 
cases  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions. 

Contain  Sulfathiazoie 

Dr.  Naylor's  Sulfathiazoie  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  act  as  an  internal  bandage  to  the  teat 
canal.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  teat  canal  lining  and 
promote  normal  relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by 
prolonged  antiseptic  contact  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE  . .  .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


LEACH 

PIT  and  PITIISS 

BARN  cuanehs 


Before  buying  your  new  barn  cleaner, 
be  sure  to  investigate  the  LEACH, 
both  Pit  and  Pitless  types  because 
here  are  combined  all  the  best  fea¬ 
tures,  proven  over  the  years,  of  barn 
cleaner  design  and  construction. 


SILO  UNLOADER 


For  Grass  or 
Corn  Silage 

A  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  your  silage 
feeding  problem  as 
to  time  saved, 
labor  saved,  safety, 
and  increased  milk 
production.  Backed 
by  seven  years  of 
proven  service. 


Frozen  or  Unfrozen 


Mail  Coupon 


LEACH  CO.,  410  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  ■( 
Please  send  me  the  following: 

□  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Literature 


Name 

Route 


Box  No. 


END  YOUR 
LIGHTNING 
WORRIES 


Safeguard  your  Home  and  family,  your  business 
property.  Electra  Lightning  Protection  is  better 
than  99%  efficient — reduces  insurance  rates  in 
most  states. 

Write  Dept.  BA  for  full  information 

Openings  for  representatives  and  installers 


ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 
11  N.  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  New  York 


ftam  t&e  Sdctoti  b 

MAILBAG 


A  POSSUM  PET 

• 

SEVERAL  years  ago  I  caught  a  pos¬ 
sum  in  a  woodchuck  trap  which  I 
had  set  in  a  hole  near  my  cauliflower 
patch.  I  think  he  was  rather  dumb  or 
else  very  hungry,  for  he  ate  off  the  tip 
from  his  curious  prehensile  tail.  As 
this  was  the  first  live  specimen  I  had 
ever  seen  on  my  premises  I  proceeded 
tG  put  a  small  leather  collar  on  him 
and  took  him  to  the  barn. 


Though  he  hissed,  opened  his  mouth, 
curled  his  lips  and  bared  a  terrifying 
array  of  teeth  when  approached,  he 


never  offered  to  “play  possum’’  as  it  is 
reported  they  will  do — nor  in  the 
months  I  had  him  did  he  ever  bite  when 
picked  up.  We  handled  him  with  im¬ 
punity.  We  took  him  into  the  house  and 
our  hearts,  carrying  him  with  his  stub¬ 
by  tail  wound  around  a  finger  swinging 
like  a  pendulum  to  the  delight  of  all 
the  nearby  kids. 

The  first  night  we  learned  of  the 
great  unseen  nocturnal  activity  of 
which  they  seem  capable,  for  he  got 
loose,  found  a  case^of  eggs,  made  entry 
and  carefully  removed  through  the 
ends,  the  contents  of  a  little  more  than 
a  dozen. 

We  found  he  would  eat  hen  pellets 
moistened  with  a  little  milk.  And  when 
we  went  hooking  suckers  through  the 
ice,  as  we  frequently  did  in  winter,  we 
saved  the  small  bony  “riff  suckers”  for 
him  and  he  would  virtually  gorge  him¬ 
self.  But  I  never  once  saw  him  eat  any¬ 
thing.  He  always  waited  until  I  left  the 
barn,  then  quickly  and  surreptitiously 
finished  off  his  meals. 

Late 1  in  April  the  next  spring  I 
thought  I  would  liberate  him.  That 
night  he  did  not  touch  his  food,  nor 
was  he  ever  seen  again.  One  night, 
about  three  or  four  days  after  his  re¬ 
lease,  he  returned  long  enough  to  eat 
up  the  food  we  regularly  placed  in  his 
pen.  But  he  came  back  only  this  once. 

— Leland  Titch,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 
❖  *  * 

DAMAGED  garden 

IN  regard  to  opossums,  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  them  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  consider  them  as  pets. 
They  are  about  as  attractive  as  an 
over-grown  RAT— with  a  long,  fat, 


"Please,  Buckley,  check  that  road 
map  again." 


hairless  tail  and,  to  me,  a  very  repul¬ 
sive  face  and  body. 

I  encountered  one  when  I  went  into 
my  vegetable  garden  and  found  him 
sampling  some  of  my  vegetables.  I 
would  not  have  minded  so  much  if  I 
had  found  him  eating  a  WHOLE  to¬ 
mato  or  two,  but  he,  like  the  wood¬ 
chuck,  just  nibbled  several  and  left 
them  to  spoil. 

As  to  their  ability  to  bite,  I  am  sure 
they  would  if  given  an  opportunity. 

—Mrs.  C.  L.  G.,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

ZVO  BKAJAS 

I  HAVE  tried  to  tame  possum  but  I 
have  not  had  any  luck.  In  the  first 
place  they  don’t  know  anything.  They 
want  to  be  alone  all  the  time  a*hd  will 
hide  if  they  have  a  place  in  which  to 
do  so.  They  will  not  eat  anything  in 
the  daytime  as  they  do  their  feeding  at 
night.  You  can’t  call  them  and  if  you 
try  to  handle  one  you  are  liable  to  get 
bitten.  I  have  found  them  in  straw- 
stacks,  under  buildings  and  in  wood¬ 
chuck  holes.  There  are  times  when 
they  have  a  peculiar  odor.  And  don’t 
forget  that  all  possum  do  not  play  pos¬ 
sum! — Lee  Knopp,  Dundee ,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

A  "SAFE”  SAFE 

I  HAVE  just  noticed  in  the  March  15 
issue  under  “Mailbag”  your  request 
for  information  on  safes.  Any  safe  or 
safe-file  that  bears  an  underwriter’s 
label  of  1  hour  at  1700  degrees  F  can 
be  considered  ample  protection  for 
home  use.  The  better  ones  have  chemi¬ 
cals  within  the  double  walls  that  give 
off  carbon  dioxide  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  reaches  the  temperature  of  a  fire. 
It  is  this  inert  gas  that  gives  protec¬ 
tion  from  oxidation  or  combustion 
within  the  safe. 

Obviously,  once  such  a  safe  has  been 
in  a  fire,  much  of  its  value  has  been 
lost.  The  doors  or  drawers  should  fit 
very  well  to  prevent  air  circulation.  It 
has  been  my  responsibility  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  need  and  buy  the  proper  pro¬ 
tection  for  various  papers  both  for  fire 
and  security  protection. 

— Percy  Goomber,  Lexington,  Mass. 
*  *  * 

MULCHING  ASPARAGUS 


A  FACT  about  asparagus  that  has 
long  been  known  to  a  few  but  not 
to  the  many  will  make  thrilling  news 
to  home  gardeners  this  year;  it  is  that 
if  this  vegetable  is  grown  by  the  mulch 
system  it  requires  only  half  as  much 
room  as  is  required  for  a  cultivated 
bed;  this  means  that  thousands  of 
gardeners  who  have  heretofore  not 
had  room  for  this  vegetable  can  now 
grow  it.  The  method  is  as  follows:  set 
the  plants  16  to  18  inches  apart  each 
way,  planting  them  with  the  crowns 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  surface. 

After  growth  starts  cultivate  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  then  apply  a  mulch 
of  fine  manure  an  inch  or  two  deep  all 
over  the  bed.  Never  cultivate  again  but 
do  the  weeding  with  a  hoe;  the  plants 
drop  seed  that  grows  new  plants  that 
replace  the  old  ones  as  they  die;  if 
you  cultivate  you  kill  these  young  ones 
as  they  start  and  your  bed  will  die  out; 
if  you  don’t  cultivate  it  will  last  prac¬ 
tically  forever. 

Renew  the  mulch  as  needed,  using 
almost  anything  except  leaves;  they 
kill  the  plants.  An  occasional  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime,  also  of  superphosphate, 
is  helpful,  and  if  low-growing  weeds 
get  troublesome  sprinkle  a  little  salt 
on  them  on  a  dewy  morning.  There  is 
a  bed  of  this  kind  in  New  Jersey  55 
years  old  and  just  as  good  as  ever. 

- — J.  A.  Eliot,  Calif  on,  N.  J. 
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NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY,  Dept.  453,  Coldwater, 
Ohio,  has  a  number  of  catalogs 
which  they  will  be  glad  to  send  on 
request.  A  handy  way  to  get  them 
is  to  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon 
on  page  11  of  the  February  16  issue, 

THE  DU  PONT  COMPANY  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  severe  insect  losses  in 
alfalfa.  In  California,  alfalfa  seed 
growers  increased  seed  yield  by 
600  per  cent  by  the  use  of  insec¬ 
ticides. 

Interest  in  irrigation'  in  the 
Northeast  is  growing  rapidly.  Many 
farmers  want  the  answers  to  num¬ 
erous  questions,  some  of  which 
they  can  get  in  a  booklet  called 
‘‘Portable  Sprinkler  Pipe  Lines  for 
Profit”  which  you  can  get  from  the 
ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF 
'AMERICA,  2152  B  Gulf  Building, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

THE  U.  S  RUBBER  COMPANY, 
NAUGATUCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION,  of 
Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  is  currently 
advertising  Phygon-XL,  an  orchard 
fungicide  for  apple  scab,  bitter  rot 
of  apples  and  peaches,  peach  leaf 
curl  and  cherry  leaf  spot,  and  other 
fungus  diseases.  It  is  compatable 
with  most  commonly  used  spray 
materials  and  is  harmless  to  bees. 

Johnson’s  ‘‘Sprout  -  Inhibitor 
Colorfresh,”  a  new  product  which 
will  stop  sprouting  of  potatoes  as 
long  as  90  days,  is  applied  to  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  thin  wax  film.  It  is  de¬ 
veloped  m  the  laboratories  of  the 
JOHNSON  WAX  COMPANY. 

Doubtless  on  the  average,  calves 
are  being  raised  far  better  than 
they  were  a  generation  ago.  It  is 
fun  to  know  how  rapid  gains  are 
on  growing  heifers.  Why  not  fill 
out  and  send  to  DAWNWOOD 
FARMS,  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  the  coupon 
on  page  21  of  the  February  16  is¬ 
sue?  By  doing  this  you  will  get  a 
chart  for  keeping  weight  increase 
records  and  a  special  measuring 
tape  which  gives  you  a  calf's  ap¬ 
proximate  weight- 

THE  AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
COMPANY  has  built  a  new  type  of 
storage  system  at  its  plant  in 
Brewster,  Fla.,  which  will  handle 
from  600  to  800  tons  an  hour.  The 
old  system  which  it  replaced  al¬ 
lowed  limited  storage  and  blending, 
and  less  efficient  handling. 


Touching  up  farm  machinery  to  pre¬ 
vent  rust  used  to  be  a  pretty  messy 
job.  Now  this  young  farm  miss  seems 
to  find  it  an  easy  job  with  this  new 
spray  paint  brought  out  by  NEW  HOL¬ 
LAND  MACHINE  CO.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
Containing  the  original  factory  finish 
paint,  the  can  sprays  paint  at  the 
touch  of  a  button.  Inset  shows  the  can 
which  replaces  brushes,  turpentine,  and 
the  job  of  mixing  and  cleaning. 


You  can’t  get  long  years  of  protection  out  of  paint  unless  it’s  put 
into  it  when  it  is  made.  That’s  the  philosophy  G.L.F.  has  used 
since  the  first  gallon  of  G.L.F.  paint  was  made  back  in  1928. 
G.L.F.  Unico  Paints  are  formulated  specifically  for  farm  buildings. 
They  are  mixed  in  a  farmer-owned  plant  that  makes  nothing  but 
paint  for  farm  use.  These  paints  are  made  not  only  to  look  good 
this  year,  but  to  stand  up  well  and  look  good  next  year  and  for 
many  years  to  follow. 

Take  for  instance ,  G.L.F.  Super  Barn  Red... 

Super  Barn  Red  is  made  with  an  unusually  high  percentage  of 
iron  oxide  thoroughly  ground  in  linseed  oil.  Iron  oxide  gives  the 
popular  red  color  to  Super  Barn  Red.  It  is  highly  resistant  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  that  are  destructive  to  paint  film.  Iron  oxide  absorbs 
these  rays.  This  makes  it  possible  for  Super  Barn  Red  to  hold  its 
color  and  give  several  years’  more  protection. 

And  G.L.F .  Unico  White  House  Paint... 

The  gleaming  white  of  G.L.F.’s  House  Paint  comes  from  the  high 
content  of  titanium  oxide — the  pigment  that  has  produced  a 
brighter  white  and  greater  hiding  capacity  than  any  other  used  in 
paint  manufacture.  The  finished  paint  film  is  durable  and  chalks 
evenly,  to  keep  the  surface  constantly  bright  and  clean. 

The  ingredients  in  these  two  favorites  of  northeastern  farmers,  as 
in  all  G.L.F.  paints,  are  carefully  tested  and  blended  to  produce 
an  economical  paint  that  covers  well,  spreads  evenly,  resists  check¬ 
ing  or  cracking,  and  gives  real  paint  protection  for  extra  years  of 
service.  When  you  plan  your  clean-up  paint-up  program  for  1952, 
look  to  your  G.L.F.  service  agency  for  paint  and  painting  supplies. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York 


. . .  and  tiet/'/i iook fres/t/y 
painted  for  years/ 
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Ai  lerican  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1952 


CATTLE  AUCTION  Wed.  &  Thurs., 

April  30,  and  May  1 

325  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  325 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated,  those  bred  long  enough 
examined  for  pregnancy,  milkers,  mastitic  tested,  many  from  Certified  herds. 

Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y.  40  miles  So.  of  Syracuse,  on  Route  12-B. 

229th  Annual  Blossomtime  Sale  of  this,  America’s  oldest  established  series  of  Regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  Cattle  Sales. 

120  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  including  a  large  number  of  first  and  second  calf  heif¬ 
ers;  85  First  Calf  Heifers,  due  in  fall;  80  Open  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves;  40  Service 
Age  Bulls.  All  from  dams  with  production  records  up  to  over  800  lb.  fat,  many  by 
noted  sires.  Many  are  commercial  bred  heifers  that  will  cost  you  little  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  good  grades. 

100  BREEDERS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  NEW  YORK,  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND, 
PENNA.,  NEW  JERSEY  and  other  states  will  be  represented  with  choice  consignments. 
This  is  the  largest  sale  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  in  the  East  this  spring.  Many 
have  excellent  production  records.  All  are  rich  in  the  breeding  of  famous  animals  of 
the  great  Holstein  breed. 

Sale  will  start  promptly  at  10:00  A.  M.  each  morning. 

YOU  ARE  URGED  TO  BRING  YOUR  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBORS.  COME  EARLY. 
Catalogs  at  ringside.  For  further  details,  write 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Just  arrived  over  200  head  of  choice  Beef  Cattle.  Hereford  &  Angus,  either  Heif¬ 
ers  or  Steers,  weighing  from  350  to  600  lbs.  Just  right  to  turn  on  Pasture  &  sell  this 
fall.  I  have  sold  over  6000  of  this  kind  of  cattle  last  year  to  over  400  satisfied  custo¬ 
mers  &  they  have  all  made  money.  I  believe  this  year  they  will  make  more.  I  feel 
sure  cattle  prices  will  advance  when  pasture  gets  started,  so  buy  now  and  save 
money.  I  expect  to  receive  from  now  on,  over  200  cattle  each  week  and  would  like 
anyone  interested  to  come  and  look  my  stock  over. 

ANYONE  wanting  to  sell  their  dairy  cattle,  I  will  take  them  in  trade  and  will 
allow  a  good  price  for  them.  I  deliver  free  of  charge  within  a  hundred  miles.  All  cattle 
I  handle  are  treated  for  shipping  fever  and  are  real  choice  stock  and  priced  reason¬ 
ably.  Also  can  pasture  at  a  small  cost  any  number  you  wish  to  buy. 

S.  B.  Davis  PHONE:  Mendenhall  2771 
CHADDS  FORD  STOCK  YARDS,  Chadds  Ford,  Pennsylvania. 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

HEREFORD  BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION  SALE 
MAY  3,  1952 

SHOW  10:00  A.  M.  —  SALE  1:00  P.  M. — E.D.T. 

Judging  Pavilion  —  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  New  York 

55  HEIFERS  -  6  BOLLS 

♦ 

For  Catalogue  write: 

ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX 

\ 

Sale  Manager , 

Canandaigua,  R.D.  1,  New  York 


NEW  ENGLAND  HEREFORD 
SHOW  &  SALE 


MONDAY, 
MAY  5 


EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 
WEST  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

SELLING  61  HEAD  OF  HEREFORDS 
9  BULLS — 52  FEMALES 

Show  Begins  at  10:00  A.  M. — Sale  Begins  at  1:00  P.  M. 

JUDGE—  PROF.  MYRON  LACY 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
AUCTIONEER— A.  W.  HAMILTON 
PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

MAINE  CONSIGNORS 

George  Bradbury,  Pownal;  F.  G.  &  D.  W. 
Buzzell,  Fryeburg;  Henry  Cunningham,  Wash¬ 
burn;  Edward  C.  Cutting,  Union;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Whitney,  Buxton;  Leon  Leighton, 
Jr.,  Litchfield;  Edmund  Smith,  Bethel;  S.  B. 
Stanley,  Keyzar  Falls;  Henry  Swanton,  North 
Buxton;  Paul  Wadsworth,  Hiram.  Silver  Val¬ 
ley  Hereford  Ranch,  New  Sharon,  Maine. 
VERMONT  Southern  Acres  Farm,  Shelburne; 
Fred  Peaslee  Estate,  Guildhall. 
MASSACHUSETTS  E.  B.  Parmenter,  Franklin; 
Powisset  Farm,  Dover;  Franklin  Streeter, 
Cummington;  Sunset  Ledge  Farm,  Warren. 

CONNECTICUT  Myron  D.  Avery  &  Son,  Staf¬ 
ford  Springs;  Cedar  Ledge  Farm,  Somers; 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs;  Larchmea- 
dow  Farm,  Lakeville;  Robart  Farm,  West  Wil- 
lington ;  William  Sledjeski,  Willimantic. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  F.  F.  McKintoch,  Spencer. 

This  Sale  represents  the  best  bloodlines  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  such  noted  families  as  the  Larry  Dominos,  Publi¬ 
can  Dominos,  Baca  Dukes,  Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch 
(W.H.R.)  and  other  leading  lines  of  breeding. 

MYRON  D.  AVERY,  Sales  Manager.  Catalogs 
available  after  April  20. 


memorandum 


Early  1952 


The  production  and  type  of  NYABC 
Offspring  have  proved  the  program.  In  New  York 
State  and  Western  Vermont,  get  the  facts.  See 
your  inseminator  or  write  direct  to: 


^/ork  inartificial  t^keeden’  dw  I 


ooperabve 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LET'S  MAKE  IT  A  DATE 
TUESDAY,  MAY  6 

At  the  Northeastern  Artificial  Breeders'  Coop., 
outskirts  of  TUNKHANNOCK,  Wyoming  Co., 
Pa.,  on  Route  29. 

75  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  75 

From  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  all  from  Bang  Certified 
herds,  many  calfhood  vaccinated,  vaccinated  against 
shipping  fever. 

A  GRAND  OFFERING  —  ALL  GOING  AT 
YOUR  PRICE  IN  THIS,  the  3rd  Northeastern 
Penna.  Spring  Sale. 

All  personally  selected  by  ARTHUR  NESBITT,  Sec’y., 
Penna.  Holstein  Association,  State  College,  Pa.,  with 
the  assistance  of  local  committees  from  Tioga:  Brad¬ 
ford;  Wyoming:  Susquehanna;  Wayne:  Luzerne;  Colum¬ 
bia;  and  Lackawanna  Counties  and  probably  Potter 
County. 

Consigned  by  45  well-known  breeders.  Sale 
consists  of  45  Heifers,  bred  to  freshen  in 
August,  September  and  early  October;  12 
Cows,  especially  nice  with  production  prom¬ 
ise,  due  about  sale  time;  15  Heifer  Calves, 
suitable  for  Junior  Project  work  either  4-H 
or  FFA;  3  Bulls — and  they  really  had  to  be 
good  to  get  into  this  sale. 

Majority  by  the  highly  proven,  richly  bred  bulls  of  the 
NEPA  Association.  Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.  M  Sharp. 
You  will  get  marvelous  values  of  the  best  in  Register¬ 
ed  Holsteins.  Come  early — Catalogs  at  ringside. 

Irvin  N.  Macafee,  Sale  Com.  Chairman,  Milan,  Penna. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Milking  Herd  Dispersal  for  Edward  P.  Wen- 
gert,  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  Wed.  May  7th  at  1:00 
P.M.  24  Cows,  3  Bred  Heifers,  2-yr.  old  grand¬ 
son  of  the  $8950,  Vista  Grande  King.  Majority  of  cows 
fresh  or  due  soon.  This  real  good  farmer’s  herd  averages 
4.3%  at  plant.  Majority  calfhood  vaccinated  and  all 
blood  tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  152,  Brandon,  Vt. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


RASS  is  nearly  here,  yet  I  am 
finding  few  men  ready  for  it. 
More  pronounced  than  usual  is 
the  shortage  of  purchasable 
animals  to  '  put  on  grass.  This  short 
situation  can  be  interpreted  either  as 
an  actual  shortage  of  numbers  or  that 
present  owners  are  not  selling  and 
numbers  are  piling  up  on  the  farm.  I 
think  this  fairly  well  illustrates  our 
entire  livestock  picture  today. 

Prices  have  broken  on  almost  every¬ 
thing.  Profits  have  been  reduced,  in 
many  cases  to  losses,  for  hog  feeders, 
lamb  feeders,  most  poultrymen  and  all 
handlers  of  hides,  fats,  wool,  or  any  or 
all  animal  by-products.  This,  too,  can 
be  interpreted  both  ways,  either  we  are 
faced  with  a  sharply,  lower  price  level 
or  inventories  of  foods  and  by-products 
are  moving  out  and  we  are  heading  for 
higher  prices  again. 

This  is  the  penalty  we  are  paying 
for  controls — a  disruption  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  flow  of  goods  at  prices  set  by  all 
of  us.  The  irony  of  it  is  that  with  one 
hand  politicians  are  raising  wages  and 
costs  of  production  and  with  the  other 
(not  recognizing  conditions)  they  are 
trying  to  hold  ceilings  or  lower  them 
and  thus  do  everything  they  can  to 
lower  prices  on  what  is  produced.  The 
answer  is  of  course  a  wild  guess — pro¬ 
bably  a  continuation  of  unnecessary 
big  price  fluctuations  on  livestock  and 


most  everything  else  every  few  months. 
This  has  always  been  the  rule  under 
price  controls. 

Disease  Danger 

Livestock  men  are  now  under  an¬ 
other  cloud.  Our  politicians  have  voted 
to  allow  Mexican  cattle  into  this 
country  after  September  1st.  Just  why 
or  just  how  the  danger  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  over  on  that  date  is 
hard  to  figure.  We  do  know,  though, 
that  if  this  ruling  is  not  changed  be¬ 
fore  September  1st,  the  danger  will  be 
there  when  thousands  and  thousands  of 
low-cost  Mexican  cattle  are  turned 
loose  in  this  country.  With  the  live¬ 
stock  of  every  country,  except  ours, 
riddled  with  the  worst  world  scourge 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  history, 
it  would  seem  that  even  politicians 
would  not  dare  make  such  a  promise 
to  Mexico.  There  is  no  power  to  regu¬ 
late  Mexican  imports,  and  not  long  ago 
we  had  to  spend  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  send  in  our  doctors  and  tech¬ 
nicians  to  handle  their  foot-and-mouth 
disease  situation  for  them. 

The  foot-and-mouth  situation  in  Can¬ 
ada  seems  to  be  fairly  well  localized. 
I  am  told  that  is  a  wonderfully  good 
sign  because,  usually,  the  disease  will 
spread  very  rapidly  over  wide  areas. 
This  indicates  the  greater  part  of  our 
danger  is  over;  but  I  understand  that 
it  will  probably  be  a  year  before  the 
Canadian  embargo  is  lifted. 

Spring  and  grass  makes  a  new  world 
for  our  animals,  and  we  must  abide  by 
the  new  rules.  We  must  not  turn  out 
too  early  while  the  ground  is  cold  and 
damp,  and  yet  the  earlier  we  turn  out, 
the  more  rapid  gains  we  will  get, 
with  less  danger  from  bloat.  Alas,  your 
pastures  may  not  like  it  as  well  as 
your  animals.  What  a  world  we  have 
of  checks  and  balances! 


Raising  Veal  Calves 


A  T  LEAST  once  every  spring  some 
■‘"“■one  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
possible  profits  from  veal  calves. 
Should  they  be  raised  to  an  age  where 
they  will  make  real  veal  rather  than 
selling  them  when  they  are  a  few  days 
old  ?  We  did  a  little  figuring  on  the 
problem  and  here  are  the  results. 

1.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
price  of  veal  calves.  For  example,  on 
Mardh'l3  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  361  calves 
were  sold  at  the  Empire  Livestock 
Market  at  prices  ranging  slightly  be¬ 
low  $15.00  a  cwt.  for  light,  young  calves 
to  $43.75  for  prime  veal  calves.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  returns  from  good 
veal  come  in  two  ways.  From  the  in¬ 
creased  weight  and  from  a  better  price. 

2.  Assuming  that  a  calf  stays 
healthy  and  grows  well,  he  drinks 
about  10  pounds  of  milk  to  make  1 
pound  of  gain.  During  some  of  the 
spring  months  the  uniform  price  of 
milk  for  the  New  York  market  will 
probably  be  down  close  to  $4.00  a  cwt. 
You  might  get  a  gain  of  50  pounds  in 
6  weeks  and  at  40  cents  a  pound  the 
gain  would  be  worth  $20.00.  On  the 
basis  that  this  gain  of  50  pounds  would 
take  500  pounds  of  milk  at  $20.00  and 
you  would  just  about  break  even. 

3.  But  in  addition  to  the  $20.00  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  paragraph  above  you  get 
at  least  $15.00  for  the  increased  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  80  to  100  pounds  which  the 
calf  weighed  when  he  was  born.  And 
that  looks  like  profit. 

4.  Here’s  still  another  point.  During 
March  this  year,  the  price  of  young 
calves  dropped  5  to  10  cents  a  pound 
below  February  prices.  One  big  rea¬ 
son  for  the  drop  was  the  heavy  mar¬ 
keting  of  veals,  most  of  which  were 
young.  Again  referring  to  the  Empire’s 
Gouverneur  market,  3,170  calves  were 
sold  there  in  February,  1951;  8,198  in 
March,  and  3,358  in  April.  Perhaps  if 


dairymen  all  over  the  Northeast  had 
kept  part  of  these  calves  for  6  weeks 
it  would  have  prevented  the  price  drop 
of  5  to  10  cents  a  pound,  and  given 
them  an  added  dividend. 

5.  But  that  isn’t  all.  It  seems  logical  ■ 
that  if  a  considerable  number  of  dairy¬ 
men  had  followed  this  practice,  the 
price  they  received  for  their  fluid  milk 
would  have  been  better.  In  oher 
words,  the  milk  given  the  calves  would 
really  have  been  milk  which  would 
have  gone  into  lower  classifications. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  it  is 
difficult  to  argue  that  keeping  veal 
calves  longer  is  a  sure  road  to  profit, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  subject  that  is 
worth  thinking  about,  and  indications 
point  to  a  little  extra  cash  for  dairymen 
who  do  it.  If  you  have  tried  it,  let’s  hear 
your  results. 

—  A. A.  — 

FLIES  IN  DAIRY  BARNS 

O  control  flies  in  dairy  barns  three 
spray  applications  are  advised  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Lindane  is  one  recom¬ 
mended  material  which  can  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  of  the  25% 
wettable  powder  or  1  gallon  of  the  25% 
emulsifiable  lindane  to  100  gallons  of 
spray. 

Cover  the  walls  and  ceilings  but  stop 
before^  the  spray  material  starts  to  run 
off.  Use  reasonable  care  to  keep  the 
spray  material  off  food  and  out  of  the 
drinking  water.  If  lindane  is  carelessly 
used  it  will  show  up  in  the  milk. 

There  is  evidence  that  successive 
generations  of  flies  develop  resistance 
to  any  poison.  For  this  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  it  is  important  to  reduce  the 
breeding  places  for  flies.  During  the 
summer  it  is  important  to  clean  the 
stables  and  spread  manure  at  least 
twice  a  week  and  to  dispose  of  garbage 
promptly. 


he  Smith  Brothers  of  Smithcrest  Farms,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  own  317  acres  of  land  con- 
^'siing  of  apples  and  Bartlett  pears  and  51  head  of  Holstein  cattle.  They  have  two 


herd 


sires,  one  a  son  of  Woosterdale  Carnation  Imperial  Cavalier,  out  of  a  dam 


*'  made  20,090  pounds  of  milk  and  815  pounds  of  fat  at  4.05  test.  Their  Junior 
ere!  sire  (shown  above)  is  from  Carnation  Farms.  His  name  is  "Carnation  Smithcrest 
■addle."  He  is  sired  by  Hallrose  Progressor  and  is  a  full  brother  to  Carnation  Pro- 
essar,  a  sire  that  is  being  used  at  the  Carnation  Farms.  One  of  the  daughters  of 
>>>il  brother.  Carnation  Professor,  was  first  prize  junior  yearling  in  a  very  strong 
1  °ss  at  the  Western  Washington  Fair  in  September,  1951. 
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tZuMtiM  ^ox 


I  have  some  standing  timber  I  would 
like  to  sell.  Is  there  any  way  that  I  can 
get  it  appraised  so  I  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  it? 

With  some  little  study  you  can  learn 
to  measure  your  own  standing  timber. 
We  understand  that  you  can  buy  a  set 
of  measuring  sticks  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

In  New  York  State  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  district  foresters.  We  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  the  name  and  address  of 
the  forester  in  your  area  on  request. 

Also  there  are  a  few  men  who  will 
give  you  a  careful  estimate  of  your 
standing  timber  for  a  reasonable  fee. 
Just  the  other  day  one  of  these  men 
told  us  about  a  widow  who  was  offered 
$2,000  for  some  standing  timber.  She 
didn’t  accept  it.  The  buyer  heard  that 
she  had  asked  for  an  expert  estimate 
and  he  immediately  said:  “It’s  a  waste, 
of  time  bothering  with  those  fellows. 
I’ll  give  you  $4,000.”  She  “bothered” 
just  the  same.  The  estimate  was  be¬ 
tween  $5,000  and  $6,000  and  she  ac¬ 
tually  sold  it  for  $5,000. 

There  are  many  cases  where  a  little 
“bother”  returns  far  more  than  the  fee 
charged. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  rhubarb 
stalks  to  become  hard  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son?  '* 

I  am  a  little  perplexed  by  your  ques¬ 
tion  on  rhubarb.  I  am  very  fond  of 
rhubarb  and  feel  that  this  would  be  a 
desirable  characteristic,  rather  than 
rhubarb  which  in  vegetable  stores  is  so 
often  wilted,  limp,  and  tough.  If  by 
your  question  you  mean  that  the  stalk 
is  relatively  short  when  it  reaches  ma¬ 
turity,  this  is  characteristic  of  certain 
varieties,  or  it  may  be  that  it  requires 
fertilizer.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  top 
dressing  with  rotted  manure,  or  an 
application  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  such 
as  5-10-10  or  5-10-5,  would  be  helpful. 

There  is  an  insect  which  punctures 
rhubarb  stalks  and  renders  that  por¬ 
tion  where  stung  inedible.  This  insect 
may  be  controlled  by  a' weekly  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  1%  rotenone  dust,  making 
the  first  application  soon  after  the  ear¬ 
liest  stalks  are  two  or  three  inches 
long,  or  in  other  words,  beginning 


rather  early  in  the  season  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  uncurled. 

— P.  J.  McManus. 

In  the  February  16  issue,  I  read  about 
the  use  of  a  new  chemical  weed  killer  on 
asparagus.  It  is  called  Crag  Herbicide  1- 
Directions  were  fine  for  a  commercial 
grower,  but  what  about  us  backyard 
gardeners? 

At  least  one  concern  is  putting  out 
a  4  oz.  package  of  Crag  Herbicide  1 
with  directions  for  the  backyard  gar¬ 
dener.  A  level  tablespoonful  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  used  in  each  gallon  of  water, 
and  a  gallon  of  the  solution  is  sprink¬ 
led  over  400  square  feet  of  your  as¬ 
paragus  bed.  It  can  also  be  used  at  the 
same  rate  on  this  year’s  strawberry 
bed. 

This  material  is  not  effective  on 
weeds  over  one-half  inch  in  height.  It 
is  effective  on  germinating  weeds; 
therefore,  weed  the  bed  before  you  ap¬ 
ply  the  material. 

How  much  organic  matter  does  a  good 
soil  have?  How  much  can  it  be  increased? 

Fertile  sandy  soil  may  have  1%; 
heavier  soils  as  much  as  4%.  Poor  man¬ 
agement  may  lower  the  humus  content 
1%,  or  good  management  raise  it  1%. 
That  2%  range  is,  of  course,  highly 
important. 

Can  you  advise  me  if  it  is  dangerous 
to  chop  dry  hay  or  oat  straw  with  an  en¬ 
silage  cutter  and  to  discharge  the  very 
dusty  litter  in  hay  mows  or  scaffolds? 

According  to  the  opinion  of  an  en¬ 
gineer  there  is  some  danger  of  fire 
from  three  possible  sources— stones 
which  might  strike  a  spark  when  a 
knife  hit  them,  static  electricity  and 
over-heated  bearings.  He  pointed  out 
that  stuff  is  chopped  every  day  and  it 
is  very  seldom  we  hear  of  a  fire  at¬ 
tributed  to  any  of  these  causes.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  danger  would 
be  less  on  damp  days.  Two  of  the 
dangers  can  be  pretty,  well  elimin¬ 
ated  by  having  bearings  greased  and 
by  grounding  the  machine  so  that 
static  electricity  will  be  discharged.  It 
is  pretty  difficult,  however,  to  be  sure 
hay  or  straw  doesn’t  have  stones,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  grown  on  stony 
land. 
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Here’s  the  shed  that  gives  you  ev¬ 
erything  you  want  for  storing  your 
farm  implements— trim  appearance, 
low  cost,  practically  no  upkeep,  attd 
not  a  single  post  to  get  in  the  way. 

Pre-Cut  and  Pre-Fitted 

Sides  and  roof  of  your  shed  are 
formed  by  arched  Timberib  rafters 
which  combine  stud  and  rafter  in  1 
continuous  piece.  Timberib  Rafters 
come  to  you  completely  pre-fabri- 
cated.  They  eliminate  all  cutting, 
fitting,  and  require  no  plates,  cross 
bracing  or  ridge  pole.  With  con¬ 
struction  thus  simplified,  you  can 
erect  your  Timberib  shed  in  a  few 
hours  even  with  inexperienced  help. 
Complete  erection  directions  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  set  of  rafters. 

Your  Timberib  shed  may  be  up  to 


75  feet  in  width,  and  as  long  as  you 
want.  It  is  readily  adaptable  for  oth¬ 
er  farm  uses  such  as  grain  storage, 
loafing  sheds,  utility  buildings. 

For  complete  information  on 
Timberib  buildings,  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 

Tuttfouft 

Timber  Structures,  Inc. 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 

!"~G.  t.  F.  FARM  SUPPLIES 

P.  O.  Box  285,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  information  on 
Timberib  [IjSheds  □Barns. 


Nan 


Address- 
I  City-, — 


-State- 


U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  records  on  suspended  and  floor  type 
milkers  reveal  that  the  Rite-Way  Swing  Milker  is — 

the  only  milker 


with  the  sanitary 
construction  requirements 
of  Item  12r,  Section  Seven, 
Milk  Ordinance  and  Code 
recommended  by  the 
UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE. 


PLETE  UNITS 


Extra  large  size  also  available 


Regular 

size 


$9950 

East  of  Rockies 


i  RITE-WAY  i 


SWING  MILKER 


Accept  a  free  trial  offer— see  how  fast  and  clean  a  Rite -Way  Swing  will 
milk  your  cows— -no  obligation.  See  your  Rite-Way  dealer  or  write  Dept.  L 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1247  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago  13,  III.*  Branches:  Syracuse,  N. Y., Oklahoma  City, Okla. 

'The  RITE -WAY  to  milk  your  cows ” 


OUTSIDE  SNOW  WHITE  PAINT 


titanium,  lead  &  oil  $4.95  Value-  25 

A  Paint  you  can  depend  on  not  to  peel,  rub,  GAL. 

wasf>  off  or  turn  yellow  -  sold  on  a  money- back  guarantee. 
Over  million  gallons  sold!  Excellent  coverage  for  brick,  wood, 
concrete  and  cinder  block.  Sample  can...  50c 

Shipped  Only  in  5-Gal.  Cans,  F.O.B. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 

2545  Parkwood  —  Toledo  10,  Ohio 
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GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIR-TIGHT l  PRESSURE  TIGHTI 
ACID  RESISTANTI 

The  Unadillahas  patented  fea¬ 
tures  specially  designed  for  the 
greater  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  exclu¬ 
sive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from  your 
dealer  now.  Assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos,  for  grass  or  corn. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-47,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  *4  -l r 
for  4  bushels  seed  •  /  w 
(1  pint)  enough  -i  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  '*UU 
(i/2  pint)  enough  rn 
for  1  bushel  seed  «UU 
Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Lets  6efc  Him  out 

-X  l-l.  / 


No,  I’m  not 
dead,  but  what 
is  that  stuff/ 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  toi  price  list  and  samples 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton.  N.  Y 


ATWOOD'S 


Safety 

I  BY  MAIL 


We  Pay  Postage' 

Both  Ways 

This  Savings  Bank  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention,  with 
continued  satisfactory 
earnings,  to  declare  a 
dividend  of  2 /z%  per  annum  for  period 
ending  June  30,  1952,  on  all  monies  on 
deposit  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1952.  Divi¬ 
dends  paid  from  first  of  each  month. 


Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
100  State  St.  Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State 
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Growing  Baby  Chicks 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


'  What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  baby 
chicks? 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  satisfactory  methods, 
of  feeding  chicks,  but  no  one  plan  that 
is  better  than  all  others. 

That  answer  doesn't  help  much.  I  want 
to  know  two  things.  First,  which  one  of 
the  several  brands  of  feed  that  are  sold 
in  my  town  will  give  best  results;  end 
second,  just  how  should  I  use  the  feed. 
For  example,  should  I  add  milk  or  green 
feed,  how  soon  should  I  start  feeding 
jrain,  all  that  sort  of  information,  you 
know. 

All  right.  Let’s  take  that  first  one 
first.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  any 
great  difference  in  actual  quality  be¬ 
tween  the  different  feeds,  or  the  re¬ 
sults  you  would  get  with  them,  but 
there  could  be  other  rather  important 
differences  between  the  concerns  that 
handle  the  feeds.  Will  they  always  have 
an  ample  supply  of  feed  ?  What  sort  of 
service  comes  with  the  feed?  And  so 
on.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  feed  may 
be  an  important  factor,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  “cheap”  feed  and  one  that  is 
inexpensive. 

O.K.  I  will  select  o  feed  man  rather 
than  a  feed.  Now  what  about  those  other 
points?  What  about  adding  milk? 

You  would  waste  your  money.  Mod¬ 
ern  chick  mashes  already  contain  all 
the  essentials.  Milk,  or  other  feedstuffs 
add  nothing  that  is  not  already  there. 

Should  I  feed  chick  grain  and  no  mash 
the  first  2  or  3  days?  I've  been  told  that 
is  a  good  plan. 

Yes,  I  think  you  should  start  the 
chicks  on  chick-size  grain.  You  will 
have  fewer  “pasted  up”  chicks,  and 
probably  won’t  have  so  many  early 
losses  as  otherwise.  But  the  plan  does 
have  a  disadvantage  if  you  are  growing 
broilers. 

What  is  the  disadvantage? 

Chicks  started  on  grain  make  a  slow¬ 
er  start  than  those  on  all  mash  from  the 
beginning.  It  takes  them  about  a  week 
longer  to  reach  broiler  size. 

That  is  no  disadvantage,  is  it,  when  one 
is  growing  pullets  for  the  laying  house? 

No.  Perhaps  it  is  even  an  advantage. 

In  any  ease,  after  the  first  few  days  I 
should  feed  only  mash,  is  that  correct? 

Almost.  They  should  have  an  all¬ 
mash  ration  plus  a  little  grit. 

Why  the  grit?  Isn't  mash  already  ground 
fine  enough? 

You  can  probably  grow  pullets  with¬ 
out  grit  that  will  look  as  good  as  grit- 
fed  pullets,  but  careful  tests  have 
shown  that  pullets  and  broilers  given 
grit  make  weight  gains  on  less  feed. 
And  furthermore,  grit  helps  to  develop 
large  gizzards  which  allow  pullets  to 
handle  heavy  feeding  to  support  heavy 
egg  production. 


Well,  grit  costs  so  little  that  maybe  I 
can't  afford  NOT  to  feed  it.  Now  back  to 
grain,  when  do  you  say  to  start  feeding 
it? 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  adding 
grain  to  the  ration  does  a  number  of 
important  things.  It  makes  the  drop¬ 
pings  drier  which  makes  it  easier  to 
keep  the  litter  dry.  It  automatically  re¬ 
duces  the  percentage  of  protein,  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  in  the  ration  which 
means  that  the  chicks  get  less  of  these 
essential  elements,  and  it  lowers  the 
cost  of  the  total  ration. 

If  the  addition  of  grain  cuts  down  on 
the  amount  of  protein,  and  so  on  that  the 
chicks  get,  won't  it  cut  down  on  their  rate 
of  growth? 

It  certainly  will,  and  if  you  are  grow¬ 
ing  broilers  that  is  bad.  But  if  you  are 
growing  pullets  it  is  quite  o.k.  After 
they  are  about  8  weeks  old  they  don’t 
require  as  high  a  percentage  of  these 
nutrients;  and  if  their  growth  is  slowed 
down  a  bit  it  is  not  a  serious  matter. 
In  fact,  many  poultrymen  are  anxious 
to  “hold  back”  their  pullets  from  ex¬ 
cessively  early  maturity. 

Then  broilers  should  be  kept  on  all¬ 
mash  until  they  go  to  market? 

You  will  get  most  rapid  rate  of 
growth  that  way,  and  therefore  most 
efficient  use  of  feed.  However,  if  your 
buyer  will  pay  extra  for  a  high  yellow 
color  of  shanks  it  might  pay  to  feed 
yellow  corn  for  a  couple  of  weeks  be¬ 
fore  you  sell  them. 

And  if  I  am  growing  pullets  I  can  give 
them  all  the  grain  they  will  eat  after  they 
are  7  or  8  weeks  old? 

No.  You  could  harm  your  pullets  that 
way.  They  might  like  grain  so  well  that 
their  small  intake  of  mash  would  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  to  an  actual  deficiency.  Until  the 
pullets  are  12  weeks  old  at  least  half 
of  their  total  feed  ought  to  be  mash. 
After  that  the  ratio  of  grain  to  mash 
can  gradually  increase  until  the  pullets 
are  on  a  free-choice  schedule  the  last 
few  weeks  before  they  begin  laying. 

We  haven't  said  much  about  what  is  in 
the  scratch  grain.  Does  that  make  any 
difference? 

Yes,  different  grains  do  different 
things  for  growing  pullets.  Wheat  and 
corn  furnish  energy  at  lowest  cost  as  a 
rule,  and  growing  chicks  require  a  lot 
of  energy.  Oats  seem  to  be  particularly 
beneficial  for  growing  pullets.  They 
tend  to  prevent  feather  pulling  and 
cannibalism,  and  oat-fed  pullets  at  lay¬ 
ing  age  are  likely  to  be  well  fleshed  and 
solid  without  too  much  hard  fat  in  the 
abdomen. 

Would  you  suggest  a  scratch  mixture 
of,  say,  100  pounds  each  of  corn,  wheat 
and  oats? 

I  would  rather  suggest  that  oats  be 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


ROOSTS  ON  WHEELS  —  If 
you  believe  in  rotating 
your  turkey  range,  this 
range  roost  made  by  Wil¬ 
fred  Robillard,  Plymouth 
County,  Brockton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  may  be  just  the 
thing. 

Cutting  a  car  axle  in 
half,  he  mounted  each 
half  on  the  end  and  un¬ 
derside  of  a  12  foot  4x6 
beam  with  2  U-bolts  to 
hold  firm.  This  formed  a 
long  wooden  axle  for  his 
portable  12x12  foot  tur¬ 
key  roost.  The  bottom  of 
the  roost  is  open,  with  a 
slat  floor  and  roosts  above.  A  corrugated  roofing  provides  shelter  from  the  rain  and 
allows  plenty  of  air.  The  wooden  tow-bar  is  attached  to  the  frame  with  angle  irons. 
Tires  are  mounted  on  the  rim.  When  Robillard  wishes  to  change  his  range,  he  attach¬ 
es  the  tow-bar  to  either  the  tractor  or  truck  and  moves  it  to  the  new  location.  He 
then  jacks  the  tires  off  the  ground  and  supports  the  shelter  with  a  few  cement  blocks. 
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S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Wont  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock  ?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world's  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen:  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  ( 1948-49- 
50 )  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You'll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies"? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  — -  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G,  Ithoca,  N.  Y. 


AWIFY 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
"Sr  in  a  w  the 
Profits " 


ORDER  NOW!  Start  with  Hawley  better-bred  chicks 
and  you’ll  get  MORE  EGGS,  LARGER  EGGS,  at 
LOWEST  FEED  COST  per  dozen.  Customers  ex¬ 
pect  and  get  flock  averages  of  200  eggs  per  bird 
and  more — don’t  you  be  satisfied  with  less. 

10.000  BREEDERS 

We  also  offet  RED-ROCK  Cross  and  GRAY- 
LEGHORN  (White  Egg)  Cros-  Write  for  FREE 
literature  today. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


Route  1-E  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


PROMPT 

SHIPMENT 


BABY  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

Plus  Postage 

Large  Eng.  Wh. Leghorns  $13.00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks .  14.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  14.00 

Rd-ltk  &  Rk-Rd  Cross  ..  14.00 
Live  del.  or  replacement  quar.  Every  Breeder 
Blood-Tested  by  stained  antigen  method  &  all 
reactors  removed.  Order  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  or  write  for  CATALOG. 

THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY 
ROUTE  30  THOMPSONTOWN.  PA. 


Unsexed 

Pullets- 

— Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$13.00 

$26.00 

$  3.00 

14.00 

22.00 

13.00 

14.00 

22.00 

13.00 

14.00 

22.00 

13.00 

BROADBREASTED 


BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  •  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  clean. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  USDA 
WHITE  HOLLANDS— NEBRASKANS 

Vigorous  day  old  and  started  poults.  High  livability, 
rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  Clean  Flocks. 
Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

Box  25,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Phone  29- J 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  FINEST 

B.  B.  BRONZE  —  B-  B.  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U  S.D.A.  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 
Our  23rd  year  producing  poults  exclusively- 
35,000  weekly.  Get  our  Folder  and  prices 
before  you  buy. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

Box  100,  Ephrata,  Pennsylvan‘0 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  -NOW  from  advt.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckl®. 

oi  write  tor  Catalog.  100  100  Lunn 

LARUE  TYPE  W1I . . *12.00  $25.00  S  3.0U 

Laired  and  White  Rocks — .....  13.00  17.00  J  ■_« 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA -  15.00  20.00  I  • 

Assorted  . . . 10.00  (St.  Rim  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

SHELLENBERGER’S  LEGHORNS 

Our  2*0th  yeai  breeding  Leghorns.  They're  bred  tor  pr 
duetion  ot  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Breeders  Blooutesw  ■ 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each  week.  Write  for  Catalou 
prices  on  day  old  non-sexed  Chicks.  Pullets  &  Cocker e 
Also  3  to  6  week  old  Started  Pullets.  .  ,  n. 

C.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  37,  Richfleio.  i  ■ 

JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


U.S.R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A,  Richfield,  ro. 
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Taft  Increases  Lead  in 
A.  A.  Presidential  Poll 


THE  interest  which  citizens  all  over 
the  country  are  taking  in  national 
affairs  and  in  the  choice  of  nominee  for 
president  is  most  encouraging.  Voting 
in  the  presidential  primaries  to  date 
has  been  exceptionally  heavy  and 
“write-in”  votes  have  been  very  num¬ 
erous. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  A. A. 
Presidential  Poll,  167  votes  have  been 
received.  Of  these  Bob  Taft  received 
125,  over  70  per  cent.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  second  with  28  and  Eisen¬ 
hower,  3rd  with  11.  Here  are  the  totals 
to  date: 

Taft  .  714 

MacArthur  .  192 

Eisenhower  . , .  128 

Truman  .  9 

Warren  .  9 

No  other  candidate  has  received  more 
than  2  votes. 

Here  are  a  few  comments  received 
with  votes: 

“I  am  all  for  MacArthur  and  hope 
he  is  willing  to  run  for  our  next  presi¬ 
dent.  I  have  8  voters  in  my  family  all 
for  him  and  everyone  I  have  talked 
with  in  this  area — both  Republican  and 
Democrat — are  for  him  if  he  will  only 
run.  Most  of  the  people  I  talked  to  do 
not  think  that  General  Eisenhower  is 
the  man  we  want  to  pull  us  out  of  the 
situation  we  are  in.” 

.  *  *  * 

“My  preference  is  MacArthur,  but  if 
Taft  is  nominated  I  will  vote  for  him. 
I  have  2  sons,  one  in  the  Army  and  one 
in  the  Navy.  They  both  think  the  way 
I  do.” 

*  *  * 

“Eisenhower  by  all  means!” 

*  *  * 

“Here  is  my  vote  for  Senator  Robert 
Taft.  In  my  estimation  the  rage  for 
Eisenhower  has  become  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
ease.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
him  as  a  man  of  ability  and  as  an  army 
man. 

“We  know  where  Taft  stands:  for 
economy,  for  reduction  of  non-essential 
spending  and  reduction  of  taxes,  and  so 
Bob  Taft  is  my  man.” 

*  *  * 

“Please  cast  my  vote  for  MacArthur, 
but  I  would  be  quite  satisfied  with 
Taft.” 


RAT  CONTROL 
SUGGESTIONS 

Exclusion  of  rats  and  mice  from 
farm  buildings  is  dependent  upon  two 
things:  (1)  leaving  no  opening  more 
than  one-fourth  inch  in  width  into 
poultry  buildings,  and  (2)  protecting 
stored  food  supplies  from  them. 

House  mice  can  pass  easily  through 
a  crevice  which  is  one-half  inch  wide, 
and  young  rats  need  little  more  space. 
If  buildings  are  constructed  and  main¬ 
tained  with  these  two  principles  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind,  no  rats  or  mice  can 
find  shelter  or  food  inside. 

Here  are  some  hints: 

1.  Concrete  floors. 

2.  Concrete  foundation  running  be¬ 
low  the  frost  line.  Important — extend 
18  inches  outward  from  foundation 
base.  This  will  give  a  lip  or  L  and  will 
prevent  undermining  of  the  foundation. 

3.  Elevate  small  buildings  18  inches 
above  the  ground. 

4.  Screens  over  all  openings— both 
at  ground  level  and  above.  Use  one- 
fourth  inch  hardware  cloth. 

5.  Cement  or  metal  sheathing 
around  all  holes  where  pipes  or  con¬ 
duits  pass  through  the  walls. 

6.  Maintain  tight-fitting  doors  and 
window  screens. 

— Charles  C.  Scott 


In  case  some  of  you  feel  that  this 
poll  is  unimportant,  let  us  point  out 
that  the  results  are  being  watched  by 
political  observers  and  cannot  fail  to 
make  an  impression  on  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention.  The  more  bal¬ 
lots  we  can  report  the  greater  the  ef¬ 
fect  will  be.  Therefore,  won’t  you  use 
the  coupon  below  and  vote  for  the  man 
of  your  choice? 

■  Jim  Hall,  j 

•  American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

j  Please  cast  my  vote  for 


|  He  is  the  man  I  would  like  to  see 
■  as  next  President  of  the  United 
•  States. 

Name  - - — - - 

Address - 

—  A. A.  — 

GROWING  BABY  CHICKS 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

fed  free  choice,  and  then  give  a  corn 
and  wheat  mixture  to  almost  equal  the 
amount  of  mash  that  is  eaten  each  day. 
However,  I  am  trying  to  follow  general 
principles.  You  should  use  the  plan  of 
feeding  that  is  recommended  by  the 
concern  which  puts  out  the  starting 
mash  you  are  using.  They  should  know 
what  grains  are  needed  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  ration  when  added  to  the  mash. 

You  mentioned  "starting"  mash.  What 
about  "growing"  mashes  and  "broiler" 
mashes?  Are  they  needed? 

No  and  yes.  It  depends  on  who  is 
making  the  mash  you  are  using,  or  it 
could  depend  on  whether  you  were 
growing  your  pullets  indoors  or  on  the 
range. 

Suppose  my  pullets  were  on  a  clover 
range  that  was  green  and  tender? 

You  could  save  money  by  feeding  a 
growing  ration  planned  for  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Because  the  pullets  get  a  lot  of 
vitamins  from  the  clover  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  these  could  be  omitted  in  part 
from  the  mash,  and  the  price  of  the 
mash  reduced. 

Then  I  don't  have  to  change  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  mash  if  I  grow  my  pullets  indoors? 

I  didn’t  mean  to  imply  that.  Perhaps 
you  should  change,  and  perhaps  not. 
Some  manufacturers  make  a  growing 
mash  with  less  protein,  to  meet  the  re¬ 
duced  protein  requirements  of  half- 
grown  pullets.  Then  they  give  quite 
specific  instructions  about  the  feeding 
of  grain.  Again  I  say,  do  what  the 
manufacturer  says. 

Now  what  about  broiler  mashes? 

Broiler  growing  is  not  complicated 
by  the  grain  problem.  You  want  to 
keep  them  growing  as  fast  as  possible 
right  up  to  the  day  of  sale.  Broiler 
mashes  are  so  similar  to  starting 
mashes  that  some  growers  don’t  change 
over,  but  if  your  company  makes  a 
broiler  mash  you  will  probably  make  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  growing  your 
broilers. 

—  a. a.  — 

POULTRY  MANURE 

It  is  possible  to  use  too  much  poul¬ 
try  manure  on  vegetables.  Poultry 
manure  that  is  relatively  dry,  as  it  is  in 
most  good  poultry  houses,  can  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  3  to  5  tons  to  the  acre. 
Such  chicken  manure,  mixed  with  some 
litter,  may  analyze  as  high  as  2%  nit¬ 
rogen;  2%  phosphoric  acid,  and  1% 
potash. 


Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  depends 
largely  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of 
infection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
Chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  flock  before  you  are 
aware.  Use  preventive  methods  —  use 
Walko  Tablets.  For  over  forty  years 
thousands  of  poultry  raisers  have  de¬ 
pended  upon  them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on 
Walko  Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking  water. 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our 
new  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chap¬ 
man  Chicks  —  how  they’re  bred,  what  they'll 
do  for  you.  All  chicks  from  our  own  breeders 
on  our  2  farms. 

N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshire! 

Retl-Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
■Be  sure  to  write  for  full  story  of  Chapman 
Chicks  today 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa, 
writes :  “I  have  been  using  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  for  35  years  with  splendid  results.  I 
would  not  think  of  trying  to  raise  Baby 
Chicks  without  them.  I  also  use  them  for 
my  grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 
Use  them  in  the  drinking  water  to  aid  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy  Walko 
Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  results.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


^GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  Egg-bred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  D-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

LARGE  TYPE  WH.  LEGHORNS,  5  HEAVY 
BREEDS  from  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  for  out¬ 
standing  livability,  size,  type  &  egg  production. 
Hatches  each  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Visit  our  poultry 
farm  &  hatchery  or  write  for  Catalog  &  Prices. 
4  wk  old  STARTED  CHICKS. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  AA.  RT.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 
"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10.  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps.,  White  Rox 
4  to  6  weeks  old. 

NACE'S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  3,  PA. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  .  Raise  LEIS¬ 
TER’S  252-341  egg  R.O.P  sired  chicks.  SUPER 
MATED  R.O.P.  sired  White  Leghorns.  (100% 
R.O.P.  Sired).  Utility  mated  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires. 
Rock-Red  Crosses.  Sex  Link  Crosses.  (Crosses  & 
Reds  from  New  England).  Our  1952  16  PAGE 
CATALOG  awaits  vou.  CHECK  OUR  EARLY 
ORDER  DISCOUNT.  Chicks  available  NOW. 
Sexed  or  Str.  run.  FLOCKS  PULLORUM 
TESTED  by  Official  Tune  Agglutination  method. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McALIS¬ 
TERVILLE,  PA 


NEW  BOOK 

Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  1952  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
•ots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 

Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R.D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


Strong  and  lively  Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 
now  available  in  our  famous  RED-ROCK 
CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in  market 
meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg 
production  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain 
ROCK-RED  cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty 
broilers  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG 
tells  all.  Write 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wks. 
old.  R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Piop..  Box  53,  Richfield.  Pa. 


The  BUY  for  I952...W0LF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 


fll.  S.  APPROVED 
Pullorum-Passed 

Breeders  Vaccinated^ 
for  Newcastle 


\ 


Every  Chick  Backed 
by  42  Years  of  Rigid 
Flock  Improvement, 

rORDER  TUOAY 

From  This  Ad  m 

Ly^fpriceLtetl 


You  can  order  WOLF  Chicks  with  complete  confidence.  42  years  of  rigid 
culling  and  selective  mating  have  „  .  ,  n„ 

built  up  the  profit  producing  ability  "nc,?s  pcr, 1  ,,  . 

of  WOLF  CHICKS,  7  Popular  Breeds.  S’Pewal  Spec.  Mating 

Mating  Mating  2  Wks.  Old 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . . 1. .$15.00  $16.00  $22.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets .  29.00  30.00  37.00 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels..  ....  2.50  3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

New  Hampshires  and  Hamp-Rocks. . . .  15.00  16.00  22.00 

Pullets  of  above  breeds .  21.00  22.00  28.50 

Cockerels  of  above  breeds .  11.00  12.00  18.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  15.50  „  16.50  22.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  13.50  19.50 

Special  mating  pens  headed  by  Selected  Cockerels  from  Specialty 
Breeders.  ONLY  $1.00  Books  Order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage.  For 
Less  than  100  Add  50c  to  Price.  Two-week  chicks  sent  express  collect. 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’  HATCHERY,  Dept.  3,  Gibsonburg,  O. 


THE  RIGHT  START  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 

To  increase  your  profits  from  Eggs  and  Meat  start  with  Clements’  Chicks.  Our 
progressive  breeding  has  resulted  in  rugged  chicks  with  the  inherent  abilities  to  live  and 
produce  eggs  and  meat  at  top  efficiency. 

RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets),  LEGHORN-RED  Crosses,  ana  K.l.  REDS,  for  commercial  egg 
production. 


1 


WHITE  ROCKS  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  producers. 
BARRED  CROSSES  for  broilers. 


MAINE-U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

41  years  breeding  assures  satisfaction.  Order  early!  Rush  name  and  address  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMEHTS  BROS.  FARMS,  Route  24,  WIHTERPORT,  MAINE 


(258)  22 


An  lerican  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1952 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J,  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00,  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


FOK  SALE:  Close-up  first  calf  Holstein  heifers  in  truck 
load  lots — Davenport  Farms,  Accord.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  Bull.  Bom  Mar.  4,  1951,  straight.  Nicely 
marked.  Dam  14960  milk,  511  fat.  Best  Bag  Apple 
breeding.  Come  and  see  him  or  write  C.  S.  Harvey, 
Cincinnatus,  New  York. 


JERSEY 


REGISTERED  Jerseys.  Two  yearling  bulls  sired  by 
Count  Beacon,  son  of  Brampton  Beacon.  Both  dams 
classified  and  with  good  production  records — one  a 
Gold  &  Silver  Medal  Ton  of  Gold  cow.  &  the  other 
a  daughter  ot  a  tested  sire.  $250.  each.  Kenneth  J. 
Gibbs,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


BEGISTEBED  Guernsey  Dispersal  Thursday,  May  8, 
1952 — 12:00  noon.  SO  Head— Complete  dispersal  of  the 
mmous  White  Hall  Farm  herd,  at  the  farm  on  Bt.  19 
just  north  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.  Selling — The  proved  AB 
sire.  Silver  Forest  Attention,  with  over  25  daughters 
and  many  females  bred  to  him.  2  outstanding  junior 
herd  sires  and  3  yearling  bulls  from  690,  747.  and  S28 
lb.  AB  record  dams.  In  the  sale  are  6  cows  with 
800  lb.  records  and  17  daughters  of  800  lb.  record 
tows.  DHIA  herd  averages  from  401  to  477  lbs.  fat  over 
*  13  year  period.  This  complete  dispersal  of  one  of 
the  top  Guernsey  herds  ever  developed  in  New  York 
State  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  all  types  of  breeders 
to  secure  richly  bred,  production  proved  foundation 
animals.  Fully  accredited  lor  both  T.  B.  &  Bangs  and 
calfhood  vaccinated  since  1949.  Lunch  available  at  sale. 
For  catalogs  or  information  write:  N.  Y.  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Co-op..  Inc.,  1606  E.  Erie  Blvd.,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y.,  or  Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer  &  Sale 
Manager,  Bergen.  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOK  SALE.  1  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
Tille,  New  York. 

ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows. 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  lno.  Hobart,  New  York. 

BUY  Wholesale  and  save.  75  top  T.B.  and  Blood- 
tested  close  Canadian  cows  Truck  or  trailer  load  de¬ 
livered  free  300  miles.  Gurwitz  Bros.,  Waterville,  N.  Y 
Phone  92. 

CHOICE  Dairy  Cows.  Fresh  and  close-up.  100  head  on 
hand  at  all  times  Accredited,  also  bloodtested  cows. 
Frank  W.  Arnold.  Ballston  Spa,  B.D.'  2,  N.  Y.,  Tel. 
436J1. _ _ 

LABGEST  Selection  ol  Northern  and  Wisconsin  fresh 
and  springer  cow*  In  Central  New  York — Terms — No 
payment  until  grass.  No  cash  required  I  Canadian  Live¬ 
stock  Sales.  Boute  49  bn  ween  Utica  and  Home.  Phone 
Utica  6-2972. 


LIVESTOCK 

- - 

FEEDEB  Cattle,  feeder  pigs,  lambs,  breeding  ewes. 
Carloads  or  truck  delivery.  Lewis  Furgason,  Windham, 
New  York.  '• 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEEEFOBDS  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
all  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 

ANGUS  or  Hereford  heifers,  steers  and  cows  always 
priced  right.  Headquarters  for  good  commercial  beef 
cattle.  O.  V.  Doell,  East  Lake  Ed..  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


HEBFORD  and  HEBFORD  —  Santa  Gertrudis  Cross 
heifers  6  to  IS  mo.  Vaccinated  for  Bangs,  Black  Leg 
and  Shipping  fever.  Also  steers  and  Herford  feeder 
cows,  tested.  J.  K.  Keith,  1125  W.  Wash.  St.,  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOB  SALE — Four  purebred  registered  Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls.  Three  are  old  enough  for  service.  Johnson  Bros., 
Cazenovra,  N.  Y.  Phone— 960-W. 


FOB  SALE — Registered  Angus  bull,  yearling  ready  for 
service.  Combination  Fuerst  Stock  Farm  and  Cornell 
breeding.  William  Slaight,  Dansville,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


FOB  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls.  Ready  for 
spring  service.  Outstanding  breed  type.  Silver  Creek 
Farms.  Don  Nesbitt,  Albion,  N.  Y.  Phone  1016M2 


REGISTERED  Herefords  For  Sale.  15  yearling  bulls, 
15  yearling  heifers  sired  by  three  great  herd  sires,  the 
kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  Also 
for  sale  100  yearling  grade  heifers  extra  fine  quality. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestcl,  Medina,  New  York. 


POLLED  Hereford  bull,  1  yr.  old,  Seth  Domino  strain, 
registered,  T.B.  tested.  Francis  Warner,  Chenango 
Forks,  B.  D.  1,  N.  Y.  Route  369. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 
Berkshire  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea., 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.,  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux,  44  Ar¬ 
lington  Rd..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-U086. 

FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  bred  gilts,  large  litters  9  to  13. 
Service  boars,  baby  pigs  farm  raised  over  200  head, 
fast  growers.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Phone  8181,  Vincentown, 
New  Jersey, 


SWINE 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White, 
Poland  China  and  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  50  to  100  pigs.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P.  O.  Box 
104,  West  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585-M. 

REGISTERED  Duroc  boars  service  age  and  younger. 
Bred  and  open  gilts.  Booking  orders  for  weanling  pigs. 
All  from  champion  stock.  Herbert  Adcock,  Grover  Road, 
West  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TAMWORTHS  PIGS,  registered  or  unregistered.  Tam- 
wortb  Farm.  Milton  De’ 


RUGGED  Pigs  —  Chester  White— Cliester-Yorkshire- 
Berkshire-Chester-POland-China -Chester  Cross  -  G-S.-10 
weeks — $10-$11-$12  each — vaccinated  $1.00  a  piece  ex¬ 
tra  on  request.  Crated  free.  Ship  C.O.D.,  check  or 
money  order.  Carl  Anderson — Virginia  Road— -Concord 
— Mass.— Tei  SU7-.I 


TAMWORTHS  —  lean-meat  swine.  "They  grow  faster, 
cheaper.”  Pine  View  Farm,  R.  4,  Georgetown,  Del. 


PUREBRED  Chester  Whiles — eigh  weeks  old  pigs  — 
either  sex — no  better  bred  Chesters  in  the  East.  P.  M. 
Knapp,  Camillus.  New  York 


HORSES — DONKEYS 


FOR  SALE — 4  choice  riding  horses,  from  800  to  1000 
lbs.  Mares  &  stallion  on  the  place,  ages — 2  to  5  yrs. 
Phone  9165 — Roy  Bauer,  Telegraph  Rd.,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raiseu  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  4S2M1. _ _ 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 

PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  Drteding.  Ideal  companions,  Males  $35.00, 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00,  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


COLLIE-Shepherd  cattle  dogs,  pups.  For  over  twenty- 
five  years.  Wilmot  East  Thetford.  Vermont. 


BOXERS— best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
uealthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 


HUNTERS!  Cooniiound  pups,  that,  will  make  good, 
two  yearlings  running,  treeing  with  old  dogs.  Farm 
raised.  For  information,  write  J.  Gilles.  Mattituck, 
New  York. 


SEVERAL  Litters  of  A.K.C.  Cocker  Spaniel  &  Saint 
Bernards.  A  few  Collie-Sbep.  &  Collie-Bernards.  Worm¬ 
ed.  Distemper  Vac.  Terms.  Tel.  No.  2161.  Edna  Glad¬ 
stone,  Andes.  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15.00,  females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  Puppies,  Gorgeous  Sables,  Golden  Sables  also 
dark  sables.  Truly  beautiful  Dam  of  this  outstanding 
litter  Is  a  granddaughter  of  Ch.  Collover’s  Dude  Tuft'y. 
Sire  of  this  outstanding  littei  is  a  son  of  Ch.  The  Duke 
of  Silver  Hoe,  pedigree  and  apo.  for  pup's  regd.  Mailed 
ahead  of  shipment  of  pup.  We  pay  express  on  puppie 
to  your  nearest  station,  you  pay  only  for  puppie.  Please, 
send  a  stamped  self  addressed  envelope  for  details. 
V.  M.  Kirk,  West  Leyden,  New  York. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns.  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms  Tbty  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  velean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine.  New  York. 


ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  Parmentei 
Reds.  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer,  Box  C.  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

MARSHALL'S  Chicks  mea"  poultry  profits  —  that’ 
why  our  hatcherv  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall's 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  oui  Rock -Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quicz 
broiler  profits  Write  or  cab  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N  Y.  Phone  9082. 


HATCHING  every  week  —  Pullorum  clean  Ebenwood 
Farm  Hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm  Box  B-S.  West 
Bridgewater  Mass. 

MT.  HOPE  Leghorns,  Christy  &  Hubbard  Hamps  for 
profitable  meat  and  egg  production.  Huested's  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery.  Greenville,  N.  Y.  Phone  54254. 


MAY  AND  JUNE  Chicks  Very  Profitable — Poult  rymen 
report  Parmenter  Red  Pullets  hatched  May — early  June 
most  profitable  layers.  During  cold  weather,  produc¬ 
tion  by  these  birds  seldom  drops  below  75%.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fall,  when  prices  highest,  these  Parmenter  Pro¬ 
duction-Bred  Layers  produce  numerous  large  eggs.  Late 
spring  chicks  are  easier  to  raise  requiring  less  heat — 
suffering  fewer  weather  losses.  Order  now  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  Discount  starts  May  10th.  Parmenter  Reds, 
King  Street.  Franklin,  Massachusetts. 

BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great,  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honor.-  ovei  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
tor  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  winch  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  3A.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

BALL  Bed-Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  them  from  the 
start  when  you  buy  from  Ball  Hatchery,  one  of  New 
York’s  cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  Bail 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  1  arm,  Tioga  County.  Rt.  Z.  Owego, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


SURPLUS  Chicks  —  $10.0’  C.O.D.  New  Hampshires, 
barred  rocks,  white  rocks  ana  heavy  assorted.  Prices 
at  hatchery.  Also  3-week-old  chicks  25c  each.  A.  F. 
Hockman,  R30,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

CAPONS  $55.00  per  100.  Choice  of  three  breeds,  4% 
weeks  old.  F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  209  Northampton,  Buffalo. 
New  York. 

BLACK  Giants  Get  real  Jersey  Black  Giant  chicks 
from  the  neighborhood  where  they  were  originated.  Un¬ 
excelled  for  capons  and  heavy  roasters.  John  W. 
Bottcher,  Box  3AA,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Wtite  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone  Hobart  5281. 


RICHQUAL1TY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  la'ge  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultrv  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Bocks  and  Red 
Bock  Cross.  B’o.  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Fails,  N.  Y.  Phone  S20J2. 


WHITE  BOCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  tor  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  tot  prices  and  hatching  dates  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden,  New  York. 


HIGHEST  in  Boston  Show — our  New  Hampshires  scored 
99  2/8  to  walk  off  with  the  Sweepstake  Trophy  over 
all  chick  entries.  Entered  6  entries  of  chicks.  They  won 
6  firsts.  Danish’s  good  chicks  pay,  order  your  Leghorns 
&  New  Hampshires  today.  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MclNTYRE  WHITE  BOCKS.  Contest  proven  strain.  All 
stock  pedigreed  sired.  U.  S.  certified,  pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  details.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda, 
New  York. 


,DAJ1  OLD  Pullorun  testea  chicks.  Rock  Beds  crosses. 
Guaranteed  all  heavies.  $8-100,  $15-2U0  and  postage. 
Broiler’  chicks  our  choice  sex  and  breed.  $2.75-100, 
$5-200,  plus  postage  C.O.D.  Kline's  Chickery,  Strauss- 
town  6,  Pa 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  known  for  their  fast  growth, 
ruggedness,  vigor,  large  egg  size.  New  modern  hatch¬ 
ery.  Collins  Poul'-i  Farms,  Danville.  N.  H. 


IDLE  WILD  FARM  Uomfret  Center,  Connecticut. 
White  African  Guinea  eggs,  keets,  started  birds  from 
mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced,  sold  42,000 
guineas.  Literature,  prices.  Booking  now. 


TURKEYS 


USDA  Beltsville  White  Turkey  poults  Pennsylvania 
bred  under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c. 
Free  Catalog.  Meadowbrook.  Richfield  2.  Penna. 


FEEDER  Turkeys.  8  o  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or 
porch.  No  oroodin.  required,  broad  breast  bronze  and 
broad  breast  whites.  From  our  own  pullorum  clean 
breeders.  O.  V.  Doell.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua. 
New  York. 

STATE  of  Maine  Poults.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 
Pullorum  clean.  Beltsville  whites.  B.  B.  Bronze.  Jersey 
Buffs  and  Nebraskan  .united.  Ralph  Sanborn,  Kebago 
Lake  Maine. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100.  White  Run¬ 
ners  $25.00.  Superior  Strain  $30.00,  Fawns  $28.00,  hens 
$40.00.  Rouens  $40.00.  Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Toulouse,  brown  and  white  China  goslings.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Zetts  Poultrv  Farm,  Drifting.  Penna. 


MALLARD,  Muscovy,  ducklings.  White  Guinea  Keets. 
Pine  View  Farm,  R.  D.,  Georgetown,  Dei. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  Goslings.  Free  pamphlet.  Curtis  Stock  Farm. 
587  Ellicott  St..  Buffalo  3.  New  York. 


PILGRIM  Geese,  guaranteed  100%  sex-linked,  eggs, 
goslings,  breeders.  Berh-Hone  Farm.  Bethany  Road. 
Honesdale,  Penna.  Phone  6S9J12. 

GOSLINGS  for  Sale — Gray  Toulouse,  white  Embden 
William  Gronwoldt,  Germain  own  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS — White  China.  From  prize-winning  flock. 
Reasonably  priced.  Send  for  free  folder.  S  J.  Seitz, 
RR  3  Fisk  Rd.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIMS  GEESE.  Hatching  eggs  specialty.  Folder. 
U'.  Schwalge.  Lake  Zurich,  ill. 


GOOSE  Eggs  —  goslings.  Embden,  Toulouse,  White 
China.  White  Muscovey  duck  eggs.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 
Bernhards  Bay.  N.  Y 


TOULOUSE  Goslings  day  old  $1.50.  H.  Nava,  South 
Hanover.  Mass. 


MAKE  profit  quickly.  Raise  geese  Toulouse  Goslings, 
for  information,  prices,  Schindler  Goose  Ranch,  Wall- 
kill,  New  York. 


PUREBRED  Goslings  from  trapnested,  progeny  tested 
breeders.  Hardy,  fast  growing  Toulouse,  Embdens  and 
Pilgrims.  All  breeders  pedigreed.  Write  for  prices. 
Thunderbird  Farm,  Box  291,  Athol,  Mass. 


DAY  OLD  &  started  goslings  Free  information.  Paul 
Muller,  I  ultonham,  N.  1 


GOSLINGS —  New  heavy  breed,  great  layers.  Hill’s 
Goose  Farm,  Millerton,  Pa. 


STARTED  Geese  will  solve  your  berry  and  rowerop 
weeding  problem.  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Robt.  Sharp, 
Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland.  Vermont. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Ma» 

3  Issue . 

May 

17  Issue . 

June 

7  Issue . 

June 

21  Issue . 

GEESE 

GEESE — pure  white  embden,  eggs,  goslings,  started 
goslings  &  breeder?  still  available.  Dalhoff  Goose 
Ranch,  Greystone  Park,  New  Jersey. 

TOULOUSE  or  White  Chinese  Goslings  $2.00.  Rouen 
ducklings  45c.  Colored  Muscovey  65c.  White  Turkens 
45c.  Vainauskas  Farms,  Fultonville.  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS  from  our  purebred  quality  Emden,  Tou¬ 
louse  and  Exhibition  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Cuba  Lake 
Goose  Farm  A  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS — GUINEA  PIGS 

RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Pedigreedt  Prolific!  Cash 
markets,  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch.  Sellersville  24.  Penna. 

GUINEA  rigs.  %  grown  $2.50  pair.  Breeders  $3.50 
pair,  bred  sows  $2.50.  Urban’s,  Ushers,  N.  Y. 

HAY 

STRAW  and  all  grades  or  hay  delivered  subject  to  in¬ 
spection.  J  W.  Christman,  R.D  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  48-282. 

GOOD  mixed  dairy  hay  $18.00.  F.  Root,  Brainard, 
New  Yora. 

FOR  SALE — Good  condition  first  cutting  wire  haled 
hay.  Frank  Becker,  RD  2,  Troy,  Pa. 

SEED  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE-  Blight  resistant  certified.  Kennebec  seed 
potatoes.  Bernard  D.  Blinn,  Candor,  New  York. 
Phone  9D. 

SEEDS 

NEW  YORK  State  Empire  Broadleaf  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
Seed — Cornell  tests  show  purity  99  2/10  %  germination 
96% — price  delivered  with  special  inoculant,  $1.75  per 
lh.  100  lb.  lots  $1.60  lb.  while  supply  lasts 
Med  O  Dale  Farms,  Altamont,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed — the  variety  recom¬ 
mended  for  long  life.  C.  F.  Crowe,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


BULBS 


100  Blooming  Size  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  No.  3’s,  gorgeous 
colors,  a. lout  30  new  prize  varieties.  $2.00  postpaid. 
Extra:  2  large  bulbs  sensational  new  pink — Spic  and 
Span.  Ideal  Easter-birthday  gift.  Free  catalog.  The 
Elmores.  Georgetown  Rt.  80,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS,  Pink  and  Yellow  Calla  Lillies,  ranunculus, 
anemones,  tuberoses,  many  $i.  assortments,  other  bulbs, 
flower  and  vegetable  plants.  Write  for  list.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Va 


PRIZE  Dahlias— 12  for  $2.00.  Tags  lost.  Catalogue  on 
request.  Hillside  Gardens.  WallMU,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS — medium  size,  mixed  colors  of  the  better 
kinds  $2.65  hundred.  Postpaid.  Blooming  size  $6.25  per 
1000.  These  will  bloom  this  year,  make  excellent  large 
bulbs  for  next  year.  Bulblets  (no  pin  points)  $1.00 
quart.  H.  E.  Gordon,  Southold.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

MIXED  gladiolus.  Inspected.  25  for  $3.00,  50  for  $5.00. 
Albert  Brownly,  Woodville,  Mass. 

DAHLIA  Bargains— 12  labeled,  different  types  and 
colors,  many  higher-priced  exhibition  varieties  includ¬ 
ed.  Postpaid  $4.50.  12  unlabelled  for  $3.50,  Postpaid 
in  handling,  labels  are  sometimes  lost.  These  tubers  go 
into  this  collection  regardless  of  cost.  All  kinds  and 
colors.  You  will  marvel  at  ’he  results  obtained  for  the 
small  cost  of  these  collections.  Leaflet  on  care  included. 
Sent  C.O.D.  if  desired.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Witt.  Overbad! 
Farm,  E.  Greenbush,  New  York. 


_ FRUIT _ _ 

DELICIOUS  Oranges  $4.95.  grapefruit  $4.35,  mixed 
$4.65.  Prepaid  bushels.  James  1.  Kimber,  Winter  Park, 
Florida. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SEND  NOW  for  free  Snapshot  Magazine,  mailers, 
offers.  Houghton’s  Athol.  Mass. 


ROSA  RAY’S  Introductory  offer!  We  will  develop 
8-12-16  exposure  film  and  include  clear,  sparkling, 
permanent  prints  f  i 1  m  each  exposure  or  a  reprint 
order  tor  19  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this  advertisement 
and  only  35e.  Offei  expires  May  31,  1952.  Leaders  since 
1920.  The  one  and  only  Ray’s  Photo  Service,  LaCrosse, 
Wis. 


NEW  FILM  For,  Old — 8  exposures  developed,  enlarged, 
in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  exposures,  67c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mailing  bag.  Roberts , 
Box  444B,  Salem,  Mass. 

3  GIANT  8x10  Deluxe  Enlargements  from  any  one 
negative  for  One  Dollar.  No  negative,  50c  extra.  Bex 
Photos,  Box  345,  Burlington.  Vermont. 


FILMS  Developed,  s  exposures  35c.  12-50c,  16-60c.  Fast 
service,  quality  work.  Albums.  Ambassador  Photo,  Box 
17-A,  Boston  1,  Mass. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest:  5 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.3S  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howlan 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 
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Anerican  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1952 

When  The  Power  FAILS  Keep 
The  Quick  Freezer  CLOSED! 


DOUR  reply  to  a  question  from 
a  reader  concerning  how  long 
the  contents  of  a  deep  freezer 
would  keep  if  the  current  fail¬ 
ed  for  any  cause,  has  prompted  me  to 
report  to  you  the  result  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  a  little  over  a  year  ago  with  a  14 
cubic  foot  freezer. 

Many  sections  of  Blair  County  and 
Altoona,  Pa.,  were  without  electrical 
current  for  several  days  as  a  result  of 
the  unprecedented  ice  stonn  that  hit 
this  area  on  November  24,  1950.  Most 
people  were  without  any  electrical 
current  for  nearly  two  weeks  in  cases 
where  the  individual  supply  lines  were 
all  down  and  had  to  be  completely  re¬ 
newed. 

We  left  home  early  that  morning  to 
spend  several  days  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  It  stormed  there  but 
it  wasn’t  an  ice  storm.  Imagine  our 
surprise  when  we  returned  home  on  the 
Thursday  evening  of  the  following 
week  and  found  that  area  still  without 
electric  current.  A  quick  glance  in  the 
freezer  showed  things  still  well  frozen. 
I  ordered  that  it  be  kept  closed.  The 
next  day  the  power  company  said  they 
hoped  to  have  power  restored  by  Sat¬ 
urday  or  Sunday.  Early  Saturday  I 
opened  the  cover  just  enough  to  take 
out  a  fresh  turkey  and  it  was  still 
frozen. 

That  evening,  December  2,  the  cur¬ 
rent  was  turned  on  again  and  the  mo¬ 
tor  on  the  freezer  ran  only  20  minutes 
and  the  indicator  was  back  to  zero.  We 
did  not  lose  a  single  thing  in  the  freez¬ 
er  although  all  the  contents  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  were  spoiled  when  we  re¬ 
turned.  Some  of  the  cartons  of  fruit 
that  were  near  the  top  of  the  freezer 
had  thawed  up  some  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  carton  by  the  time  the  cur¬ 
rent  was  restored  but  quickly  refroze 
with  no  apparent  damage. 

We  heard  of  many  reports  where 
owners  of  freezers  got  frantic  and  kept 
making  examinations  of  the  contents 
of  their  freezers  and  in  many  cases  lost 
everything  that  they  could  not  or  did 
not  otherwise  process.  We  probably 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  too  if 
we  had  been  home  all  the  time.  My  ad¬ 
vice  to  anyone  owning  a  deep  freeze 
unit  is  to  keep  it  CLOSED  and  TIGHT¬ 
LY  CLOSED  in  case  of  a  power  failure. 

Test  (ho  I  ov«»r 

By  tightly  closed  I  mean  take  time 
out  now  while  you  have  current  to  see 
that  you  have  a  good  seal  all  around 
the  cover  of  your  freezer.  Don’t  fake 
it  for  granted  that  it  is  an  instrument 
of  perfection  as  it  was  delivered  to 
you.  Things  are  not  made  that  way  to¬ 
day.  Test  the  cover  carefully  by  in¬ 
serting  a  common  government  issue 
postal  card  every  few  inches  all  the 
way  around  between  the  cover  seal  and 
the  top  of  the  box  and  then  closing  the 
cover  down  and  latching  it.  If  you  find 
places  where  there  is  no  friction  on 
card  when  the  cover  is  latched,  then 
>ou  have  not  got  a  seal  at  that  point. 
Both  the  hinges  and  latch  on  most  all 
makes  provide  for  some  adjustment  to 
ughten  or  loosen  the  cover  or  you  may 
be  able  to  shim  up  under  the  gasket  to 
provide  the  necessary  seal.  The  pres¬ 
sure  does  not  need  to  be  great  and  you 
may  find  one  end  of  the  cover  is  too 
tight  and  causing  it  to  be  drawn  away 
at-  the  opposite  end  when  it  is  closed 
°nd  latched.  A  proper  adjustment  will 
lust  make  a  firm  tension  on  the  card 
when  the  lid  is  latched  but  not  so  great 
*s  you  cannot  withdraw  it.  Too  tight  a 
tension  is  injurious  to  the  gasket  and 
hable  to  damage  the  hinges  or  latch. 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Lamb’s  experience 
ls  interesting  and  encouraging.  The 
c  lances  are  that  not  only  the  door  on 
is  freezer  was  tight  but  that  he  had 


an  exceptionally  well-manufactured  box. 
Certainly  his  recommendation  to  avoid 
frequent  examinations  of  the  box  is 
correct,  but  many  subscribers,  I  am 
sure,  would  want  to  try  some  “dry  ice” 
if  the  power  were  off  for  that  length 
of  time. — Floyd  E.  Lamb,  Altoona,  Pa. 
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PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  State  Inspected.  Premier, 
Fairfax,  Sparkle  $2.50  per  hundred  postpaid.  R.  J. 
Guyer,  Storrs,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants.  New  heavy  roots,  state  inspect¬ 
ed.  Howard,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Catskill,  Temple,  Rob¬ 
inson,  Dunlap  100-$3.00 ;  500-$10.00;  1000-$20.00  post¬ 
paid.  Gem  Everbearei  50-$2.00;  100-$4.00.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery.  moss  packed.  Planting  instructions.  Adrian 
Sidelinger,  Burnham,  Maine.  Tel.  Unity  35-22. 


EVERGREEN  Tree  Seedlings.  Transplants.  Growers  ot 
large  quantities.  For  growing  Christmas  trees.  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Hedges.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide.  Sun- 
rrest  Evergreen  Nurseries.  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown.  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants.  25  leading  varieties.  Also  rasp¬ 
berry  —  blueberry — blackberry — asparagus — grapes.  Re¬ 
duced  pri-es.  Send  for  catalogue.  Pleasant  Valley 
Farms,  MUlbury,  Mass, 

VIGOROUS,  True-To-Name  Howard  17,  Catskill, 
Temple,  and  Robinsoi  's  Scanet  Beauty  strawberry 
plants.  100-$2.75;  300-  $7.50;  500-$11.00;  1,000-$20. 
Postpaid.  Trimmed  ready  to  set.  These  plants  have 
long,  fibrous  root  systems  and  especially  adapted  for 
the  Northeast.  Glenn  L.  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt. 

CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier,  Catskill, 
Fairfax,  Robinsoi.,  Temple  100-S1.90 — 500-$6.75 — 1000- 
$12.50.  Gem  Gemzato  everbearing.  100-$2.25  prepaid. 
John  A.  Fiaten,  Union  City,  Penna. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants  at  wholesale  prices — all  hand 
trimmed.  Heavy  yielding  select  plants  certified  free  from 
disease — your  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  no  money, 
we  ship  C.O  D.  anywlieie.  Your  choice  of  these  varie¬ 
ties:  Premier,  Robinson,  Sparkle,  Temple,  Fairland,  Big 
Joe,  Dorsett.  Kardinal  King,  Catskill  $2.25-100;  $6.95- 
500;  $11.50-1,000.  Senator  Dunlap,  Blakemore  $1.75- 
100;  $11.85-500;  $19.95-1,000.  Superfection,  Gemzata 
or  Streamliner  $4.50-100;  $14.35-500;  $22.50-1,000.  Or¬ 
der  your  plants  now.  We  will  ship  on  any  date  you 
advise  —  or  at  your  proper  planting  time.  Salisbury 
Nurseries.  Salisbury  51,  Maryland. 

STANTON’S  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants.  Some 
may  be  as  good  bu.  there  are  none  better.  Howard  17 
(Premier).  Temple  and  Catskill  strawberry  plants, 
$2.75-100.  $6.25-250,  $11.00-500.  $20.-1000.  Lathan  Red 
Raspberry  plants.  Large.  10c  each  to  100,  100-$9.00, 
500-$40.  Smaller  size  half  price.  State  inspected.  Post¬ 
paid.  Instructions  included.  Ivan  L.  Stanton,  Johnson. 
Vermont. 


CERTIFIED  —  Superfection  &  Gem  strawberry  plants 
100-$3.25;  Premier  100-$2'.25.  Raspberries  100-$6.00 
Pstpd.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  Plants.  Free  catalog, 
Rexford  Sprout,  Sayre,  Penna. 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  select  yellow  or  white  sweet 
Spanish,  yellow  or  white  Bermudas,  300-$1.25;  500- 
$1.65;  1000-32.65;  postpaid  parcel  ppst;  3000-$4.75; 
6000-$8.50,  prepaid  express.  Austin  Plant  Company, 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texas. 


NOTICE — Hundred  Strawberry  plants.  Four  varieties. 
Early,  midseason,  late,  new  everbearing  (25  plants 
each. )  $3  50  Labeled.  Instructions,  catalogue  Included. 
Facer  Farm  Market.  Phelps  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Fresh  dug  from  our 
muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett,  Robinson,  Temple,  Cats- 
kill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle,  Red  Star;  $2.50  per  hundred 
postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Streamliner,  Super¬ 
fection.  Gem.  $4.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for 
quantity  prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier-Temple-Cats- 
Kill-Itobinson-Fairfax  100-$2.00,  500-$7.00,  1000-$13.00. 
A1  Miles,  Fairview,  Pa. 


BERRY  Plant  ‘‘Special’’.  12  Latham  Red  Raspberry 
Plants.  12  Indian  Summer  everbearing  red  raspberry 
plants.  Both  bearing  age.  50  Premier  strawberry  plants. 
June  bearing.  25  Gem  everbearing  strawberries.  25 
Catskill  straw’berries — late  variety.  The  above  collection 
$5.49.  Postpaid.  Premier  strawberry  plants  $1.95-100, 
Gem  everbearing  strawberries  $1.50-50,  $2.50-100.  Lath¬ 
am  red  raspberry  plants  $1.75-12.  Indian  Summer  ever- 
bearing  red  raspberries  $2.40-12.  Both  bearing  age.  All 
orders  freshly  dug.  Postpaid.  Emmett  Jennett.  Route  2, 
West  Chazy.  New  York. 


PREMIER  Strawberry  Plants  $2.00  per  100 — Rhubarb 
crowns  3  for  $1.00.  G.  Carlile,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE —  Choice  old-fashioned  dahlia  tubers.  Mix¬ 
ed  colors,  mostly  purole.  12  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Also 
healthy  strawberry  plants — assorted  spring-bearing  var¬ 
ieties,  $1.00  per  bunch  of  50.  H.  G.  Snyder,  Lisbon, 
New  York.  Box  28. 


VEGETABLE  Plants — Grow  an  early  crop  with  our 
hardy  outdoor  grown  cabbage,  tomato,  broccoli,  sweet- 
potato  &  other  plants.  Write  for  catalog  and  ask  for 
special  quotations  on  large  quantities.  J.  P.  Councill 
Company,  Fianklin,  Virginia.  “Virginia’s  oldest  & 
largest  growers.” 


NURSERY  STOCK 


TREES,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Ornamentals.  Catalog  free. 
Tuscarora  Nursery,  Biam  14,  Pa. 


NURSERY  stock,  bulbs,  perennials.  Free  list.  Albert 
Brownly,  Woodville,  Mass. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  Syrup— Fines  quality — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
$5.50  gal.  post  paid  1st  and  2nd.  zones.  Wm.  W. 
Lawrence.  Beechers  Cor.,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Vermont  Pure  Maple  Syrup.  Fine  Maple  flavor 
grade  A.  Gallon  $5.50  prepaid  3rd.  zone.  R.  W.  Stevens, 
Montgomery  Center,  Vermont''.- 

PURE  Vermont  Maple  Syrup.  Grade  A,  gal.  $5.25; 
half  gal.  $2.85.  2  pounds  sugar  $2.00,  5  or  10  pound 
pails  90c  lb.  Pound  2  oz.  cakes  $1.00  postpaid  3rd. 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Lovell  Allen  Craftsbury, 
Vermont. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS:  Several  thousand  6’  and  7’  cedar 
posts  for  immediate  sale.  Donald  Macagg,  Lake  Bona¬ 
parte.  Harrisville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Harrisville  .2564. 


MALL  S  ft.  chains  $20.  Used  saws.  C.  Loomis,  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y 


CEDAR  Posts — all  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers  $14.  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for  electric 
fence.  Other  grade.-  in  5  6,  7,  8  and  12  ft.  lengths. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  barns.  Also  25  ft.  electric 
service  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206-F-ll,  Closed  Sunday. 


FREE:  Montgomery  Ward's  140-Page  Farm  Equipment 
Catalog.  Contains  full  line  of  equipment  for  the  dairy 
farm,  including  n->w  suspension-type  "Swing”  Milker; 
electric  and  hand-operated  separators;  milk  coolers, 
water  heaters  and  sanitation  equipment  for  the  dairy 
house;  dairy  tinware,  milk  marketing  supplies;  stan¬ 
chions,  litter  carries,  stalls  and  other  dairy  barn  needs. 
Also  lists  poultry  and  supplies,  farm  fence,  stock  rais¬ 
ing  equipment,  garden  tractors,  grain  handling  equip¬ 
ment,  hand  and  power  sprayers,  other  farm  items. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  money-saving  cata¬ 
log  to  Montgomery  Ward,  Dept.  FR-16  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LE  ROI  D  91  22  H.  P.  Motors,  $250.00  each.  Chain 
saws.  C  Loomis,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FARM  &  Home  Freezer  supplies.  Send  for  list.  William 
A.  Mark,  57  Garfield  Avenue.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime  Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction — special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator — gives  exact  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 200  Gross  round  cream  top  quarts,  56MM 
cap  seat  @  $2.50  a  gross.  200  gross  tall  square  cream 
top  quarts,  56MM  cap  seat  $3.60  a  gross.  300  gross  8% 
inch  T-Square  56MM  cap  seat  $4.32  a  gross.  300  used' 
excellent  condition  half  pint  cases,  30’s,  with  stacking 
irons  $1.25  each.  30,000  seal  right  paper  quart  contain¬ 
ers,  one  name,  $18.00  per  thousand.  48MM  and  P-38 
bottles  also  available.  All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Newark. 
Samples  on  request.  Write  Mutual  Milk  Bottle  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  25  Fourth  Avenue.  Newark  4,  New  Jersey. 
Humboldt  2-6111. 


FOR  SALE — Carrot  and  onion  harvester.  Dilts-Wetzel 
self-propelled.  Used  on  200  acres  of  carrots  and  onions. 
Is  in  perfect  condition.  Owner  quit  growing  vegetables. 
John  Debrucque.  Canastota,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


GENTLEMAN’S  Estate  Poultry  and  hogs.  Good  steady 
income.  Price  $25,000.00.  Box  82.  Milton,  Delaware. 


STROUT’S  Two  Spring  Catalogs.  World’s  Largest.,  52nd. 
year.  Farnis,  homes,  businesses,  3646  bargains.’  East 
and  midwest  Green  cover;  West  Coast  edition  Yellow. 
Either  fre.,  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 


180  ACRES.  4  miles  from  village,  3  story  bam,  9  room 
house,  improvements,  15  nead  ot  cattle,  machinery. 
$9,350. ;  119  acres,  2%  miles  from  village,  3  story  bam, 

13  room  house,  improvements,  36  head  cattle,  ma¬ 
chinery,  $24,750. ;  343  acres,  state  road,  basement  barn. 

14  room  house,  improvements.  $22,000. ;  196  acres,  hard 
road,  basement  bam,  10  room  house,  improvements,  25 
head  cattle,  machinery.  $25,850.;  260  acres,  real  buy, 
two  miles  from  village,  3  story  barn,  8  room  house, 
improvements.  58  head  cattle,  nearly  new  machinery, 
$29,700. ;  233  acres,  hard  road.  3  story  bam,  8  room 
house,  improvements,  very  good  buy,  $22,000.  Harry  G. 
Munn,  Salesman  "or  Frank  Fatta  Realtor,  Treadwell. 
New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Vegetable  Farm  2  miles  East  of  Savannah, 
New  York.  Planted  to  46  acres  of  producing  asparagus 
and  roots  for  7  additional  acres.  Also  40  acres  of  muck 
and  45  acres  of  upland.  Two  houses,  barn  and  sheds. 
Machinery  if  desired.  Inquire  of  Ralph  S.  Smith,  115 
Grant  Street,  Newark,  New  York.  Telephone  613. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acre  farm,  2  miles  from  Alfred  Univ. 
Modem  house,  good  water  system,  gas  and  electricity. 
2  barns,  metal  roofed,  hen-house,  maple  sugar  bush. 
$6,500.  LaVern  Kenyon,  Alfred  Station,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE  235  acre  Vt.  dairy  farm.  Box  514-DF,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  or  Exchange  Fertile  96  A  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.  dairy  farm  50  mi.  N.Y.C.  Good  buildings,  all 
conveniences.  Price  $35,000.— Wanted  Southern  acreage 
suitable  beef  cattle  Box  156,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


VERY  Attractive  Frame  Home,  12  rooms,  bath,  lights, 
furnace,  telephone.  Four  porches,  two  fireplaces.  Garage, 
orchard,  2%  to  7  acres.  Pave,  school  bus,  edge  village. 
Some  tools,  furniture  included.  $8,800.00.’  Thomas,  Box 
464,  Montrose,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  Bargain:  100  acre,  fully  stock  and  equipped 
dairy  farm,  mostly  tractor  land;  large  barn,  other 
buildings.  14  good  cows,  6  heifers,  bull,  team  horses; 
new  tractor  and  plows,  many  other  modern  farm  tools, 
crops.  Good  7  room  home  with  modem  conveniences; 
yearly  income  over  $7,000.  Ill  owner  offers  all  for  only 
$15,000.  Terms.  Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  To- 
wanda.  Pa.  Phone  695. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


ELDERLY  single  man,  lifetime  experience,  desires 
position  in  private  stable  of  horses  or  ponies.  Box 
514-CT,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


ARTIFICIAL  Breeding  technicians  wanted  for  several 
key  dairy  areas  of  New  York  State.  Great  opportunity 
for  men  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  contacting 
and  servicing  dairymen  with  the  top  artificial  breeding 
program  in  the  industry.  Training  and  experience  help¬ 
ful  or  we  will  train  qualified  men.  For  application  and 
interview  write  to  American  Breeders  Service,  Box  471, 
Goshen,  New  York. 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Married  man,  small  family,  for  mechanized 
dairy  farm.  Wage  $190.00.  Modern  house  plus  usual 
privileges.  References.  Write  Box  514-GE,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp.  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad,  lip  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart.  Scituate.  Mass. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools.  Septic  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mix  dry 
powder  with  water,  pour  into  toilet.  Safe,  no  poisons. 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  free 
details.  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32.  Chicago  22. 
Illinois. 


NYLONS  at  Wholesale,  no  selling  necessary.  Free  de¬ 
tails.  Household  Mart,  66  Perriwinkle  Rd.,  Dept.  11, 
Levittown.  N.  Y. 


RAISED  Letters  tor  making  signs.  All  styles,  sizes, 
sample,  price  list.  Michael  Schumacher.  Westhampton 
Beach.  N.  Y. 


LADIES:  Y’our  shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our 
patented  Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  $.35  per  pair.  3 
pairs  $1.00  postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Discount 
churches,  auxiliaries,  etc.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


RIBBONS — beautiful  Satin  remnants.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  lengths.  Grand  for  hairbows,  gift  tying,  dress¬ 
making.  Big  bargain  assortment,  about  280  feet,  $1.00 
postpaid  Brisko  Co.,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


RIBBONS  whrn  you  need  them  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  lengths,  qualities.  Approximately  275  teet. 
Grand  for  gift  tying  anr  hairbows.  $1.00  postpaid 
Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


RUGS.  Upholstery  Cleaner  —  Excellent  results.  Colors 
brilliantly  restoied.  Cleans  two  9x12  rugs.  Condensa 
Foam.  $1.25  can.  C.  &  E.  Sales,  Box  129,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


MIRACLE  Towels  and  washable  cloths.  Work  wonders  1 
Polish,  dust  wash.  Do  dirtiest,  greasiest  cleaning  jobs. 
Set  of  5,  $1.00.  C.  &  E.  Sales,  Box  129,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

, I 

AMAZING  Surface  Cleaner  for  all  finished  surfaces. 
Lighten  spring  cleaning  drudgery.  Use  C-33  Concen¬ 
trate  Economy  can  $1.25.  Makes  5  gals.  C.  &  E.  Sales, 
Box  129,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


BEES  WANTED:  Will  pay  cash  for  bees  in  good  ex¬ 
tracting  equipment.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


STAINLESS  STEEL.  Waterless  Vaporseal  one  quart 
saucepan  $6.00,  two-  $7.00,  three-  $8.00,  six-  $12.50. 
Kettles,  pails,  skillets,  percolators.  Major  Co.,  71 
Milford,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  good  fishing.  Knowlton  Homestead,  Paradox. 
New  York. 


WEDDING  invitations,  napkins,  matches.  Wholesale. 
Samples  free.  Wayside,  Middlebush  3,  New  Jersey. 


BOOKS — W’anted  to  Buy:  Accumulations,  old  books, 
pamphlets,  magazines — large  libraries.  Write  Box  514- 
WR,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


1,000  BUSINESS  Cards — $4.95  postpaid.  New  engrav¬ 
ing  process.  Write  for  samples  and  style  folder.  The 
Force  Company,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


QUILT  Pieces — Tubfast  prints,  fine  quality,  2  pounds 
$1.20,  sample  package  25c.  wool  nig  strips,  2  pounds 
$1.80.  Wayne  Fox,  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 


PORTER’S  ‘‘Pain  King”  Man  Says,  “Porter’s  Salve 
for  cuts,  bums,  minor  irritations,  still  60c.  Porter's 
wonderful  liniment  for  relieving  tired,  aching  muscles, 
just  $1.”  Order  from  Porter’s,  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


100  DOUBLE  edge  blades  $1.00.  Special  hone  50c. 
Battery  reviver  $1.00.  Guaranteed.  Box  7,  Groton, 
Vermont. 


WANTED — Old  fashioned  wheel  ohalr  with  three  wheels 
that  can  be  easily  manipulated  with  one  hand  by 
crossing  hand  from  one  wheel  to  the  other.  Shoulder 
high  back.  Give  full  description  and  price.  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  514-IC  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 


LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren’s,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men’s  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  Department  AA,  West 
Fairview,  New  Jersey. 

RUG  STRIPS— Special— 100%,  New  Wool,  lightweight, 
plaids,  tweeds,  assortment,  lights,  darks,  large  pieces, 
5  lbs.  $2.75;  Dari  Blue  5  lbs  $2.25;  Quilt  Makers- 
Best  assortment  of  patterns,  colorfast,  finest  quality, 
7  lbs.  $2.25;  Extra  Large  blocks  5  ibs.  $2.00.  Free 
apron  patterns.  All  postage  extra.  Community  Textiles, 
29  Radcliffe  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6— $1.25.  Children's 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 


WOOL  rug  strips.  Mixed.  3  lb.  lot  $1.80.  Albert  Brown¬ 
ly,  Woodville,  Mass. 


WOOLEN  Yard  Goods  and  rug  materials.  Samples  10c. 
Florence  Moody,  Farmington,  Maine. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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SPEED  QUEEN  washers  have  bowl-shaped 
tub  nested  inside  steel  chassis,  a  strong 
"double  wall"  construction  which  protects 
tub  and  keeps  wash  water  hot  for  suc¬ 
cessive  loads.  Safety-roll,  self-adjusting 
wringer  swings  in  8  positions.  Deluxe 
models  have  timer,  and  automatic  drain 
pumps  are  available. 

|  i  LL  standard  makes  of  washers 

today  will  do  a  good  job  if 
j  they  are  well  taken  care  of 
and  used  as  directed  —  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  you  can 
select  on6  blindfolded.  Your  washer  has 
to  fit  you  and  your  situation,  especially 
if  you  live  in  the  country. 

If  you  are  struggling  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  type  to  buy  —  wringer, 
spinner,  or  automatic  —  the  following 
comments  by  other  homemakers  will 
help  you  to  make  up  your  mind.  They 
are  taken  from  letters  we  received  in 
answer  to  questions  we  asked  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  readers  last  fall. 
The  questions  were  about  automatic 
washers  used  on  farms,  but  answers 
came  in  from  users  of  all  types  of 
washers,  and  from  both  country  and 
city  women.  First,  let’s  hear  from  own¬ 
ers  of  the  conventional  wringer  type. 

Wringer  Type 

Mrs.  L.  Schrader  of  Winton  Road, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says:  "I  have  a 

EASY  SPINDRIER  washer  has  two  tubs 
which  can  work  at  the  same  time-  One 
washes  a  load  while  the  second  tub 
double  rinses  and  spin  dries  another.  De¬ 
luxe  models  are  equipped  with  filter, 
timer,  swing  faucets  for  filling,  rinsing 
and  draining  tub;  automatic  overload 
switch  and  high  speed  pump. 


This  MAYTAG  wringer  washer  features  in¬ 
sulated  aluminum  tub  which  keeps  water 
hot;  gyrafoam  washing  action,  hinged 
aluminum  lid;  a  "roller  wafer  remover" 
wringer,  set  low  to  lessen  lifting  of  wet 
clothes;  adjustable  legs  to  raise  or  lower 
machine,  and,  with  deluxe  models,  water 
discharge  pump  and  automatic  timer. 


BLACKSTONE  automatic  washer  features 
sturdy  construction,  stainless  steel  tub, 
agitator  washing  action,  convenient  lint 
trap,  and  controls  which  permit  operator 
to  select  desired  water  temperature  and 
set  washing  time  at  any  of  6  different  in¬ 
tervals,  depending  on  how  soiled  clothes 
are. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  deluxe  model  wringer 
washer  takes  load  of  10  pounds  dry 
clothes.  Has  wash  and  drain  control 
levers;  a  timer  which  automatically  regu¬ 
lates  washing  period  up  to  15  minutes; 
self-adjusting  wringer  rolls,  and  easy- 
rolling  castors,  two  of  which  can  be 
locked  to  hold  washer  in  position. 
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X  BENDIX  line  includes  this  lower-cost 

▼  Dialamatic  washer  which  requires  no 
installation,  as  it  is  not  connected  wjj|, 
plumbing.  If  is  filled  by  pail  or  hose  at  0 
sink  or  tub,  and  then  operates  automatic¬ 
ally.  Equipped  with  castors,  it  can  easily 
be  moved  where  wanted.  Its  flexible  rub. 
ber  tub  squeeze-dries  the  clothes  under 
vacuum  pressure. 


(Center,  left)  WESTINGHOUSE  LAUNDRO- 
MAT  automatic  washer  features  door 
which  weighs  each  load  of  clothes,  and  a 
"water  saver"  which  adjusts  amount  of 
water  to  size  of  load  —  small,  medium, 
and  regular.  Inner  wash  tub  is  slanted  for 
easy  loading  and  unloading,  and  for 
"wash-away,  rinse-away"  action. 


WASHERS 


wringer  washer  that  is  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  after  27  years’  use.  It’s  had 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  as  I  live  on  a 
farm  where  clothes  get  dirty — not  just 
mussed  up.  I’ve  had  very  little  expense 
with  it — just  a  roller  once  in  a  great 
while.  If  I  ever  have  another,  it  will 
be  the  same  kind.” 

Mrs.  N.  R.  Windrum  of  Shokan,  N.  Y., 
said  the  same  thing  about  her  wringer 
washer,  and  other  women  emphasized 
these  advantages:  Saves  on  soap  and 
water,  as  you  can  reuse  the  wash 
water  for  as  many  loads  as  you  like; 
it  can  do  3  or  4  loads  of  clothes  while 
the  automatic  is  doing  one  load;  it 
costs  less  than  other  types;  there’s  no 
installation  charge;  it  can  be  used  in 
any  home,  whether  you  have  running 
water  or  not;  it  can  be  rolled  out  of  the 
way  and  stored  between  washings;  it 
gets  the  clothes  clean;  it  is  semi-auto¬ 
matic  when  equipped  with  a  timer  and 
pump;  it  is  practically  trouble  free. 

Evidently,  a  lot  of  other  women 
agree  with  them,  as  more  than  fifty  per 
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cent  of  the  washers  sold  last  year  were 
wringer  washers. 

Spinner  Washer 

We  received  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments  on  the  spinner  type  of  washer. 
Owners  of  the  double  tub  spinner  point 
out  that  it  does  away  with  wringing 
and  extra  rinsing  tubs.  This  letter  from 
Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Hakanson,  Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania,  sums  up  the  comments: 

‘‘My  washer  is  3  years  old,  and  al¬ 
though  it  doesn’t  have  recent  improve¬ 
ments  (fill  and  rinse  faucets  attached 
to  the  tub,  and  a  spray  mechanism  in 
the  spinner  tub),  I  still  prefer  it  to  an 
automatic.  The  initial  cost  was  less  and 
no  special  plumbing  is  needed.  It  can 
be  used  at  the  kitchen  sink.  Several 
loads  of  clothes  can  be  washed  in  just 
one  full  tub  of  hot  water  and  soap.  It 
saves  time,  too,  because  you  can  rinse 
and  spin  dry  one  load  at  the  same  time 
you’re  washing  the  next  load. 

‘‘Also,  the  spinner  tub  can  be  used 
separately  for  rinsing  and  damp-drying 


things  washed  out  by  hand.  I  use  soap 
and  a  water  softener  and  get  the  best 
results  with  this  combination.  Another- 
advantage  with  my  machine  is  that  I 
can  add  water  softener  to  the  rinse 
water,  as  well  as  to  the  wash  water, 
and  you  can’t  do  that  with  some  auto¬ 
matics.  I  think  my  machine  combines 
all  the  good  features  of  other  types  of 
washers.  It  even  has  an  overload  switch 
and  a  timer.” 

Mrs.  W.  D.  McMillan  of  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.,  has  had  a  spinner  washer  for  20 
years  (rebuilt  10  years  ago).  She 
thinks  that  if  she  were  buying  new 
equipment,  she  would  keep  her  washer 
and  put  her  money  in  a  dryer,  as  she 
feels  that  drying  clothes  in  rainy 
weather  and  in  winter  is  the  farm 
woman’s  biggest  problem. 

Automatic  Washer 

We  received  plenty  of  objections  to 
automatic  washers  for  farm  homes  — 
but  none  of  these  unfavorable  com¬ 
ments  came  from  women  who  own 
automatics.  Those  who  do  have  them 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Pietty  cutd 


2081  Wearable  jacket  dress  with  new 
lower  neckline  and  a  skirt  full  of 
flare  —  uncluttered  lines  that  are 
adaptable  to  many  materials,  many  oc¬ 
casions.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  4% 
yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

2965  Princess  dress:  side  buttoning 
will  cut  daughter’s  dressing  time  and 
save  on  mother’s  ironing  time.  Size  2-8. 
Size  4,  for  dress  with  panties,  2%  yds. 
35-in.  Flower  applique  is  included. 

2586  Wing  collar  and  cuffed  pockets 
add  interest  to  a  band  sleeve  shirtwaist 
success.  Also  easy-to-make  as  a  coat 
dress  with  long  length  sleeves.  Sizes 


10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  4%  yds.  35-in. 
302  6  One  of  the  best  sundress-with- 
bolero  ideas:  simple  basque  lines,  ex¬ 
tra  wearability  in  deep  back  skirt 
pleat.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  for 
dress  and  bolero,  414  yds.  35-in.  or  3% 
yds.  39-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents 
for  our  new  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book 
which  has  attractive  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


**  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 


Easter  Lily  Bulbs 

NQUIRING  readers  often  ask  how 
to  care  for  Easter  Lily  bulbs  so  they 
will  bloom  again.  Right  off  I  must  say 
that  results  are  apt  to  be  uncertain 
under  average  home  conditions  where 
heat  and  moisture  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  as  in  a  greenhouse. 

Since  Easter  lilies  are  grown  from 
different  varieties  of  bulbs,  one  cannot 
always  tell  what  may  happen.  Some 
are  hardy  and  will  do  well  if  planted 
outside.  Some  of  my  friends  always 
Plant  their  gift  lilies  outside  after 
blooming  and  are  rewarded  by  blos¬ 
soms  the  next  year;  the  tender  varie¬ 
ties  perish,  of  course. 

Oftentimes  the  lily  bulb,  after  bloom¬ 
ing,  splits  up  into  several  smaller  bulbs, 
even  if  left  in  the  pot.  It  is  this  failing 
which  makes  them  so  doubtful  to  carry 
over  for  flowering  inside.  Yet  there  is 
no  harm  done  if  you  plant  the  bulb  6 
or  7  inches  deep  in  the  border  this 
spring,  and  then  lift  it  in  October  — 
ve*-y  carefully — to  see  if  it  is  still 
healthy  and  a  whole  bulb.  If  so,  then 


pot  it  in  good  potting  soil,  keep  it  in 
a  cool  place,  a  coldframe  or  similar 
arrangement,  until  there  is  danger  of 
hard  freezing. 

If  the  pot  is  filled  with  roots,  then 
the  plant  can  withstand  livingroom 
conditions.  Flowering  occurs  5  to  6 
weeks  after  buds  show,  12  to  14  weeks 
after  the-  plant  is  brought  into  the 
house.  Because  of  the  long  time  it 
takes  to  get  results,  most  people  prefer 
to  let  the  greenhouse  man  do  the  wor¬ 
rying.  On  the  other  hand,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  quite  so  satisfying  as  to  be  able  to 
say  “I  did  it  myself!” 

A  good  thing  to  remember  t  about 
lilies  in  general  is  that  they  must  be 
treated  as  a  living  plant;  one  reason  so 
many  people  have  disappointments 
with  them  is  that  the  roots  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  dry  out.  They  cannot  be  stored 
in  the  same  way  as  daffodils  and  tulips. 
If  the  roots  are  dried  or  cut  off,  as 
they  sometimes  are  to  make  shipping 
easier,  then  new  ones  have  to  grow  be¬ 
fore  the  bulb  can  produce  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  plant. 


Chooses  speedy  Dry  Yeast 


Wins  First  Prize  ' 
in  State  Grange  Cooking  Contest 


While  daughter  Lois  Jean  looks 
over  her  shoulder,  Mrs.  Carl 
Learn  leafs  through  her  scrap¬ 
book  of  cooking  awards.  Last 
fall  Mrs.  Learn  won  first  prize 
in  a  State  Grange  Contest — in 
competition  with  53  county  win¬ 
ners.  She  had  won  the  right  to 
compete  on  a  state-wide  basis 
by  first  winning  the  subordinate 
and  Pomona  Grange  contests. 

Mrs.  Learn,  who  lives  in 
Horseheads,  New  York,  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  many  prize- whining 
cooks  who  praise  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  won¬ 


derful,”  she  says,  “the  way  it 
rises  so  fast  .  .  .  and  gives  me 
grand  results  every  time!” 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  quite 
like  the  rich,  delicious  flavor 
of  goodies  made  with  yeast. 
They’re  really  nourishing,  too! 
When  you  bake  at  home,  do  it 
with  yeast.  And  choose  the  best 
— Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  It’s  wonderfully  fast  and 
easy  to  use — rises  in  a  hurry 
and  dissolves  in  almost  no  time. 
For  consistently  good  results, 
get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  at  your  grocer’s. 
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It  Calls  for  Compliments! 


Combine 

beat  smc 
(2-3  min 


Stir  in  quickly 

Blend  gradually 
into  batter:  then 
beat  for  T  minute 

s  at  365  F 
Davis  product. 


-inch  round  pans  t< 
chocofaty,  creamy 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

"double  action” 


Try  this  quick-mix  1-egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 
And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  — first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness— even  when  you’re  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  it!  Send  for  set 
of  “Quick-Mix”  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Depf.AA-13,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


GIVES  A 


uft* 


TO  YOUR  BAKING 
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Imagine!- a  Thrilling  HE W 

ELECTRIC  RAHGE 
that  also  Rums  COAL! 


•  or  oil  or  wood.Avadable 
m  Gas  Combinations  also 


T  K 


Can  do  your 

COOKING,  BAKING 


from  Majestic's 

Turn  Cunl 


and  KITCHEN  HEATING 

in  One  Economical  Operation 

(without  a  single  adjustment) 


Don’t  Buy  Two  When  One  Will  Do! 

Save  the  extra  cost  of  a  separate 
kitchen  heater!  With  a  NEW  MAJESTIC 
ELECTRIC  COAL- WOOD  Range  glistening  in 
your  kitchen,  there’s  no  need  now  to  buy  a 
separate  kitchen  heater! 


WINTER 


SUMMER 


I'm  Your  Radiant  W infer  |  I'm  Your  Cool  and  Corn- 
Range,  Oven  and  Kitchen  |  fortable  Electric  Range 
Heater,  too!  *  and  Oven! 


SPRING 


'We  GiveTwo-Way  Oven  HEA 
Together  or  Alone  in  a  Jiffy  .. 
.without  a  Single  Adjustment! 


OR 


Use  me  alone  in  winter 
with  oil,  coal  or  wood 
for  Cooking,  Baking  and 
Heating! 

ii 


Use  me  alone  for  cool 
electric  Cooking  and 
Baking  during  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months! 


NOW  Year-’Round  Kitchen  Cooking  Comfort! 


FREE  .  .  .  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR 

COMPLETE 

INFORMATION 

Range 


MAJESTIC  Manufacturing  Co. 

4584  Gustine  Ave.  •  St.  Louis  16,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  thrilling 
MAJESTIC  ELECTRIC  Two-Fuel,  Single  Oven  Range. 

NAME . 


ADDRESS. 


CITY . . . STATE. 

^©MM  Co_l951_ 


FREE— Big  New  Catalog 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  </2 — buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited.  44th  year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  Phila.,  Pa. 


WOOL  GROWERS 

Have  youi  wonl  manufactured  into  lovely  blankets. 
Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PA. 


WASHERS  {vi  ‘panm  0?amdie& 
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say  that  they  “love”  them,  that  they 
are  a  wonderful  labor-saver  and  space- 
saver,  and  that  they  don’t  know  how 
they  ever  lived  without  them.  ' 

Mrs.  John  Rice  of  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y.,  has  both  an  automatic  washer 
and  dryer  in  her  downstairs  bathroom. 
The  Rices  have  four  children  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  clothes  to  wash,  but  Mrs.  Rice 
says:  “There’s  no  wash  day  at  our 
house  any  more!”  She  finds  it  so  simple 
to  wash  that  to  her  it’s  just  a  job  to  be 
done  while  something  else  is  going  on. 
They  have  a  good  well,  with  excellent 
pressure,  and  a  good  sized  hot  water 
tank.  They  have  installed  a  permanent 
type  water  softener,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  better  looking  wash  and  in 
soap  saving. 

Easier  Washdays 

Mrs.  Sam  DeMassey  of  Williams- 
town,  N.  Y.,  who  has  both  a  dryer  and 
automatic  washer,  says:  “Perhaps  it 
does  cost  a  little  more  for  soap  and  I 
do  use  more  wate'r,  but  it  surely  is 
much  easier  to  wash.  I  like  my  ma¬ 
chine’s  top  opening,  as  I  can  add  a  few 
pieces  for  the  last  few  minutes  of 
washing.”  Mrs.  Isaac  Shippers,  Wolcott, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  “With  my  automatic,  it 
seems  I  am  through  in  no  time  at  all.” 
Mrs.  Marion  Halbaeh  of  Hampton, 
Conn.,  is  sold  on  automatics,  but  says 
she  would  not  buy  the  same  make  that 
she  now  has,  as  she  has  had  trouble 
getting  it  serviced. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Levy  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  bought  one  of  the  first  automatic 
washers  on  the  market  15  years  ago, 
and  now  has  another  of  the  same 
make.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Paul  Harslia, 
Plymouth,  Michigan,  has  bought  an 
automatic  with  a  top  opening,  as  she 
wants  the  lid  out  of  her  youngster’s 
reach.  Mrs.  Leo  Seguin  of  Canandaigua 
has  had  an  automatic  for  five  years, 
and  besides  ease  of  washing  she  likes 
being  able  to  use  the  machine  in  her 
kitchen  instead  of  in  the  basement, 
where  she  used  to  wash:  “It’s  easier  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  children,”  she  says, 
“and  also  I  no  longer  have  to  carry  wet 
clothes  up  the  cellar  stairs  before  I 
hang  them  outdoors.” 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Cosline  of  Coddington 
Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  occasionally 
had  difficulty  with  her  washer,  but  gets 
excellent  dealer  service.  She  thinks 
that  a  machine  that  could  use  less 
water  for  washing  a  few  things  would 
be  better  than  hers. 

One  farm  woman  said  she  would  like 
an  automatic  if  you  could  reuse  the 
suds  for  several  loads.  There  are  such 
washers  on  the  market.  The  wash 
water  can  be  drained  off  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  tub  and  reused  as  many  times  as 
desired. 

Ten  Years’  Experience 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Pratt  of  Westport, 
N.  Y.,  had  an  experience  with  her  au¬ 
tomatic  washer  which  shows  the  diffi¬ 
culties  you  can  run  into  in  the  country, 
and  also  how  to  overcome  them.  The 
Pratts  bought  their  machine  while  they 
were  living  in  a  village  where  they  had 
excellent  water  supply  and  good  pres¬ 
sure.  Five  years  later  they  moved  to  a 
farm  where  they  had  no  electricity  un¬ 
til  the  power  line  went  through. 

“At  first  I  used  the  washing  ma¬ 
chines  of  my  kind  relatives,”  says  Mrs. 
Pratt,  “and  while  they  did  a  good  job 
of  getting  the  clothes  clean,  I  began  to 
realize  what  it  was  to  lift  wet  clothes 
and  often  water.  After  our  house  was 
wired,  we  installed  our  automatic 
washer.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  good 
water  supply  and  hot  water  system. 
Our  water  pressure,  however,  wasn’t 
sufficient  to  have  the  machine  operate 
at  its  best,  but  we  installed  a  pressure 
pump  which  corrected  this. 

“Also,  we  had  harder  water  on  the 

farm  and  the  clothes  did  not  look  as 

\ 


clean  as  formerly.  We  have  now  in¬ 
stalled  a  permanent  type  water  soften¬ 
er.  The  clothes  are  much  whiter  and  1 
use  about  one  third  as  much  soap. 
Based  on  my  experience  of  ten  years  of 
using  an  automatic  washer  for  our 
family  of  six  under  varying  conditions, 
I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
comments  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  thinking  of  buying  an  automatic : 

1.  An  adequate  water  supply  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

2.  Water  pressure  must  be  sufficient. 
(Some  machines  can  be  adjusted 
to  different  pressures). 

3.  There  should  be  a  trained  service 
man  nearby. 

4.  Plenty  of  hot  water  is  a  necessity. 

5.  Certain  types  of  stains  need  treat¬ 
ment  before  washing,  as  with  any 
machine. 

6.  Soft  water  or  a  softener  is  desir¬ 
able. 

7.  Manufacturer’s  directions  must  be 
followed. 

8.  Wiring  must  be  adequate. 

9.  Septic  tank  or  cesspool  must  be 
large  enough,  or  there  should  be 
an  extra  drain. 

Mrs.  Pratt’s  suggestions  coincide 
with  advice  I  got  from  Mrs.  Lucille 
Williamson,  Cornell  specialist  in 'house¬ 
hold  management.  Mrs.  Williamson  is 
a  firm  believer  in  automatic  washers 
for  many  farm  women,  and  she  offers 
this  suggestion  to  those  who  would  like 
to  have  an  automatic  but  who  live  on 
farms  where  the  water  supply  varies: 

“When  water  is  short,  you  can  use 
the  commercial  laundry.  Why  shouldn’t 
you  use  it  occasionally  anyway  when 
you’re  sick  or  behind  in  your  work,  or 
have  a  lot  of  company?  Maybe  you’re 
extravagant  about  some  other  things, 
but  would  never  dream  of  saving  your¬ 
self  when  it  comes  to  the  family  wash.” 

Keep  Old  Washer 

Mrs.  Williamson  also  advises  pur¬ 
chasers  of  automatics  to  consider  sav¬ 
ing  their  old  washer  and  storing  it  for 
emergency  use,  if  only  a  small  amount 
is  offered  as  a  trade-in.  “It’s  not  worth 
giving  up  for  $10  or  $15,”  she  says — 
and  in  this  connection,  she  points  out 
that  second-hand  wringer  and  spinner 
type  washers  are  often  very  good  buys, 
as  many  of  them  are  being  turned  in 
by  persons  who  are  buying  automatics. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  your  hot 
water  tank,  Mrs.  Williamson  points 
out  that  even  if  it  is  small  and  you 
find  it  necessary  to  wait  after  morning 
baths  and  dishes  for  water  to  reheat, 
you  can  wash  at  any  convenient  time, 
and  you  can  space  your  loads. 

As  to  whether  the  automatic  washer 
will  do  a  good  job  of  cleansing  the 
clothes,  it’s  Mrs.  Williamson’s  opinion 
that  when  it  (or  any  other  type  of 
washer)  doesn’t  do  a  good  job,  it  is 
usually  for  one  or  more  of  these  rea¬ 
sons:  overloading;  too  little  or  too 
much  detergent;  water  that  is  too  hot 
or  too  cold;  use  of  the  wrong  detergent; 
hard  water — all  difficulties  that  can  be 
corrected. 

.Soap  and  Water 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  auto¬ 
matics  waste  soap  and  water,  she 
points  out  that  one  run  through  most 
automatic  washers  requires  only  about 
half  the  amount  of  soap  and  water 
commonly  used  for  washing  and  rins¬ 
ing  in  a  non-automatic  machine.  Thus 
if  only  one  load  is  washed,  she  says, 
you  may  save  water  and  soap.  If  you 
wash  two  loads,  you  use  about  the 
same  amount.  More  loads,  of  course, 
take  more  water  and  soap. 

Mrs.  Williamson  stresses  the  value  of 
buying  a  machine  made  by  a  well-es¬ 
tablished  manufacturer,  and  getting  it 
from  a  reliable  local  dealer  who  will 
promptly  send  his  trained  service  man 
to  your  farm  when  you  need  him.  She 
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says,  “Certain  guarantees  and  services 
are  included  in  the  retail  price  which 
may  not  be  included  in  a  wholesale 
price,  and  it  is  wise  to  look  into  this 
when  buying.  Local  dealers  and  many 
mail-order  houses  are  set  up  to  service 
your  machines  more  easily  than  can 
most  out-of-town  distributors. 

“Before  you  buy,  read  the  guaran¬ 
tee  and  talk  to  people  who  have  the 
make  you  are  interested  in  and  see 
what  their  experience  has  been.  You 
will  run  into  repair  problems,  but  most 
owners  of  automatics  prefer  these 
problems  to  having  to  do  the  work. 
Tractors  break  down,  cars  break  down. 
Why  should  women  expect  their  appli¬ 
ances  not  to  break  down  once  in  a 
while  ?  Washers  are  generally  well 
built,  dependable  machines.  They  vary 
in  such  features  as  method  of  agitation, 
water  saving  devices,  flexibility,  and 
whether  or  not  they  have  to  be  bolted 
to  the  floor.  Some  automatics  are  even 
designed  for  hand  filling  by  hose  or  pail 
where  water  connections  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  Look  for  the  one  that  best  fits 
your  needs.” 

Consider  a  Dryer 

If  you’re  the  type  of  person  who 
likes  to  wash  once  a  week  and  get  your 
washing  out  of  the  way  fast,  Mrs. 
Williamson  says  you’ll  probably  be 
happier  with  a  wringer  or  spinner  type 
washer,  as  you  can  put  several  loads  of 
clothes  through  them  while  one  load 
is  going  through  the  automatic  washer. 
She  agrees  with  Mrs.  McMillan  that  an 
automatic  dryer  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
farm  woman  who  has  heavy  work 
clothes  to  wash — and  might  even  be 
her  number  one  purchase  when  buying 
new  equipment. 

In  fact,  she  says  a  good  wringer  or 
spinner  washer  plus  a  dryer  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  combination.  “You  may  prefer 
to  put  your  money  in  a  dryer  if  you 
have  a  satisfactory  washer,”  she  says. 
“A  dryer  has  so  little  to  go  wrong  with 
it,  if  it  is  kept  clean  and  free  of  lint. 
In  30  minutes  the  clothes  are  ready  to 
iron;  in  one  hour  the  pieces  you  don’t 
iron  are  ready  to  fold  and  put  away.” 

If  you  go  shopping  for  a  washer, 
you’ll  find  a  wide  range  of  prices.  They 
vary  according  to  the  type  you  buy, 
and  the  model.  Wringer  type  machines 
in  this  locality  cost  from  around  $70  to 
$200  (“budget”  to  deluxe  models) ;  spin¬ 
ner  type  machines,  from  $180  to  around 
$220;  automatics,  from  about  $190  to 
$400,  depending  on  such  factors  as  fin¬ 
ish  and  the  number  and  kind  of  auto¬ 
matic  features. 


By  Kathleen  Berresford,  Nutritionist 

I  am  thirsty  all  the  time,  no  matter 
how  much  water  I  drink.  I  am  wondering 
if  I  should  stop  using  salt? 

Anyone  in  good  health  should  be  able 
to  use  salt  in  moderation.  Excessive 
thirst  such  as  you  describe  could  be  the 
result  of  a  number  of  causes,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  it  can  be  an  early  symptom  of 
diabetes.  You  should  discuss  this  con¬ 
dition  with  your  physician. 

*  ❖  ❖ 

•  How  important  is  it  that  children  have 
a  lunch  that  is  hot? 

Actually  a  child  gets  just  as  much 
nourishment  from  a  cold  meal  as  from 
a  hot  on©.  However,  in  cold  weather  a 
hot  dish  has  a'  certain  stimulating, 
warming  effect. 

*  *  * 

I  am  trying  to  take  off  weight  Is 
all  right  to  drink  fruit  juice  between 
meals  when  I  get  hungry? 

Sugar  is  added  to  most  fruit  juices 
in  processing;  but  even  if  the  juice  is 
unsweetened,  fruits  contain  a  fair 
amount  of  natural  sugar  which  will  add 
calories.  Try  eating  celery,  carrot 
sticks,  or  tomato  juice  when  you  ge^ 
hungry. 
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Along  the 
South  Hill 
Road 

By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 

Raising  A  Family 


WHEN  the  boy  of  the  family  an¬ 
nounces  that  our  barn  cat  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  kittens  again,  the  news 
brings  mixed  reactions  in  our  family.  I 
mutter  darkly  “  .  . .  cats  enough!  This 
time  we’ll  .  .  .  The  man  of  the  family 
is  likely  to  take  the  news  calmly,  after- 
many  years’  experience  with  cats  and 
kittens.  Linda  Anne,  of  course,  thinks 
cats  were  invented  especially  for  her 
to  pet  and  cuddle,  and  welcomes  them 
in  any  quantity. 

Our  barn  cat  is  no  slinking  alley  cat. 
She  knows  she  owns  the  barn  and  she 
graciously  welcomes  any  intruding  hu¬ 
man  who  invades  her  domain.  She  has 
earned  her  position  by  demonstrating 
her  superiority  as  a  mouser,  and  her 
one  aim  in  life  is  to  raise  each  new 
family  to  maturity  in  spite  of  any 
threats  and  designs  I  may  have  against 
it. 

Her  first  trick  is  to  introduce  the 
kittens  in  an  inaccessible  part  of  the 
hay  mow,  and  not  bring  them  out  until 
they  are  far  past  the  awkward  blind 
stage  and  far  too  cute  to  drown.  Then 
she  cleverly  introduces  them  to  the  cat 
dish  so  gradually  that  she  forestalls 
my  grumbling  about  “cats  drinking 
more  milk  than  we  do  in  the  house.” 

She  keeps  the  adolescent  mousers 
pretty  much  out  of  sight  while  she 
trains  them  in  the  art  of  catching  a 
mouse  or  rat,  or  running  down  an  un¬ 
wary  chipmunk.  She  knows  her  own 
position  as  ‘barn  cat’  is  secure,  but 
just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  she  keeps 
catching  mice  near  the  feed  bin  for 
exhibition  purposes  when  one  of  us  is 
in  the  barn. 

In  the  meantime  her  family  is  grow¬ 


ing,  and  some  morning  we  will  go  to 
the  barn  and  scratch  our  heads  to  see 
the  stable  teeming  with  full-grown 
cats.  The  old  barn  cat  will  be  there, 
too,  smirking  a  little.  She  has  outwit¬ 
ted  us  again!  Oh,  well,  there’s  nothing 
like  having  a  few  cats  around  to  keep 
down  the  mice! 

The  barn  cat  always  greets  you  at  the 
stable  door. 

She  purrs  a  gracious  welcome  and  in¬ 
vites  you  to  explore. 

She  gives  the  whitewashed  stable  a 
cozy,  lived-in  air. 

You  think  of  kitchens  and  geraniums 
and  polished  copper  ware. 

Purring  her  contentment,  in  her  gray 
and  white  attire, 

This  cat  would  be  at  home  before  any¬ 
body’s  fire. 

You  cannot  quite  escape  the  impression 
that  she  gives 

That  a  lady  is  a  lady,  no  matter  where 
she  lives. 

—  A. A.  — 

TRY  A  MENTAL 
HOIJSECLEANING! 

By  Blanche  Campbell 

A  FRESHLY  cleaned  house  is  a  re¬ 
ward  in  itself,  giving  you  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  and  accomplishment.  So 
why  not  try  a  mental  housecleaning? 
It  will  give  you  a  clean  page  to  write 
upon  and  that  wonderful  feeling  of 
starting  life  anew. 

Twice  a  year  is  not  too  often  for  a 
mental  or  spiritual  checkup.  This  is 
especially  true  when  you  are  not  de¬ 
liriously  happy  and  getting  out  of  life 
all  that  you  think  you  should.  Every  so 
often  we  dispose  of  droopy  garments 
hanging  in  the  clothes  closet,  discard 


TWENTY  —  Yes,  twenty  motifs  in  color!  Lovely  wild  roses  and  wood 
violets  in  their  own  natural  hues.  Quick,  easy,  washable.  Just  iron  on 
your  linens,  aprons,  blouses,  skirts  and  dresses.  No  embroidery  neces¬ 
sary!  A  real  boon  to  those  making  last-minute  gifts.  Pattern  7001  has 
four  sets  of  five  motifs  l'/2x2%  to  4x13  inches. 

TO  ORDER:  Send  25  cents  (in  coins)  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O. 
Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Add  20  cents  for  a 
copy  of  our  pew  Needlework  Catalog- 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Maple  trees  wear  buckets  now. 
Sugar  camps  are  steaming. 
Snowdrops  bloom  in  sheltered  spots. 
Earth  again  is  teeming. 

Little  boys  with  soaring  kites. 
Straining  at  their  tether. 

Grow  rosy-cheeked  and  ravenous 
In  this  windy  weather. 

Rivulets  along  the  road, 

A  pond  in  every  hollow. 

And  pussy-willows  all  give  hint 
Of  April  days  to  follow- 


useless  bits  of  bric-a-brac  whose  senti¬ 
ment  we  have  outgrown  and  in  its  use¬ 
lessness  has  become  nothing  but  clut¬ 
ter.  We  even  go  through  our  china  cup¬ 
boards  and  throw  away  all  the  cracked 
and  broken  dishes.  Then  isn’t  it  high 
time  that  we  threw  away  our  preju¬ 
dices,  biased  opinions,  and  even  plain 
contrariness  ? 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to 
knock  off  those  chips  you  have  been 
carrying  on  your  shoulders,  knock  them 
off  into  the  rubbish  pile  and  kick  them 
out  of  sight.  If  ever  people  needed  to 
be  open-minded,  it  is  now,  so  begin 
with  yourself  and  knock  off  those  chips 
before  anyone  else  has  an  occasion  to 
do  it  for  you.  Pull  out  the  little  weeds 
of  selfishness  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  flourish  and  choke  out  generous 
impulses. 

And  while  you  are  at  this  mental 
housecleaning  don’t  overlook  resentful¬ 
ness.  Toss  out  all  traces  of  it.  That  feel¬ 
ing  that  your  neighbor  has  more  of 
life’s  good  things  than  she  deserves 
might  be  just  your  opinion,  you  know. 
Now  seriously,  how  many  of  us  are 
qualified  to  judge  ?  Besides  if  you  were, 
you  know  that  worldly  goods  cannot 
compare  with  real  happiness.  The 
things  that  you  possess  may  not  be 
valued  very  high  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  if  you  have  a  good  husband,  happy, 
normal  children,  and  a  roof  over  your 
head,  you  are  rich  whether  you  know  it 
or  not — and  there  are  millions  of  people 
in  this  world  who  would  gladly  change 
places  with  you. 

If  jealousy  and  hate  are  the  thorns 
that  stick  in  your  flesh  cast  them  out 
— for  there  can  be  no  harmony  in  your 
life  as  long  as  you  are  filled  with  either 
of  these.  Love  and  the  finer  virtues  will 
not  dwell  in  the  same  house  with  them. 

Every  one  of  us  longs  for  peace 
among  the  nations.  But  first  of  all  each 
of  us  must  have  peace  in  our  own  life 
and  among  our  neighbors  and  acquaint¬ 
ances — or  what  good  would  world  peace 
do? 

—  A.  A.  — 

HONEY  IS  A  FOOD 

DID  YOU  know  that  honey  isn’t  just 
a  sweetener?  Besides  being  delici¬ 
ous,  it’s  nutritious. 

It’s  an  energy  food  for  both  children 
and  grownups. 

It  contains  some  vitamins. 

It  is  easy  to  digest. 

As  a  sweetener  for  hot  cereal  it 
can’t  be  beat.  You  can  either  dribble 
it  on  the  cereal  or  add  it  to  milk  (3 
tablespoons  to  1  cup  milk). 

It’s  wonderful  dribbled  on  cut-up 
fresh  fruit.  Remember  that  this  sum¬ 
mer  when  you’re  serving  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  peaches.  For  now,  try 
this  recipe  for 

Baked  Apples  with  Honey 

Wash  and  core  apples  and  arrange 
in  baking  dish.  Leave  part  of  the  core 
in  the  bottom  of  the  apple  to  act  as  a 
plug.  Fill  the  cavity  with  honey  (as 
much  as  the  tartness  of  the  apple  re¬ 
quires)  and  top  with  %  teaspoon  but¬ 
ter.  Add  enough  water  to  cover  bot¬ 
tom  of  baking  dish.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350°  F.)  until  apples  are  tender. 


FOOD  FREEZERS 


3  Popular  Sizes 
8  cu.  FT.  15  CU.  FT.  23  cu* FT* 

For  Faster  Freezing 
And  Safe  Storage  of 
More  Fresh,  Frozen 
Foods  at  Home... 


Ask  about  Chill  Chest  at  Your  Dealer, 
Built  by  Home  Food  Freezer  Specialists 


Revco,  Inc.#  Deerfield,  Mich. 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many 
folks  complain  of  nagging  backache,  head¬ 
aches,  dizziness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy. 
Don’t  suffer  restless  nights  with  these  dis¬ 
comforts  if  reduced  kidney  function  is  get¬ 
ting  you  down— due  to  such  common  causes 
as  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion  or  expo¬ 
sure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations  due 
to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  1 5  milesof  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  todayl 


FREE  Roll  Film 

Send  ad  with  10c  for  mailing. 
Sizes  116,  120,  616,  620  only. 
Mention  size ;  limit  ONE  roll. 
Offer  good  for  30  days. 

FREE  FILM  CO. 

St.  Louis  14,  Mo. 
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“THE  COMPLETE  'BIG  MAN'  STORE" 
PANTS  to  66  -  JACKETS  to  60  -  SHIRTS  to  21 
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price  that's  right.  Write  for  FREE  attractive  pictorial  catalogue. 
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( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


JACK  of  the  slab  barn  there  was 
a  clearing  of  a  few  acres  which 
ran  down  to  the  banks  of  a 
brook.  On  the  farther  bank  of 
the  brook  was  a  rude  fence;  in  part 
being  made  of  small  logs  and  heavy 
poles,  but  in  its  main  length  flimsily 
constructed  of  brush.  In  another  sea¬ 
son  the  owner  hoped  to  build  a  rail 
fence  along  the  entire  pasture  edge,  but 
this  was  only  the  third  summer  since 
his  migration  from  the  distant  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  of  New  England  to  the 
Tioughnioga  vale  and  there  had  been 
much  to  occupy  his  hands  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  rail  splitting.  To  be  sure,  the 
cows  got  out  and  wandered  in  the 
woods,  but  then  there  were  the  children 
to  hunt  them  up  at  milking  time.  In 
1807,  and  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  following,  children  bloomed  per- 
enially  on  the  Tioughnioga  farms  and 
there  were  always  some  of  a  size 
adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  cows  over  hill 
and  dale.  In  the  case  of  Amadias 
Brown,  who  owned  the  pasture  and  the 
poor  fence,  there  were  two  of  these;  a 
roly-poly,  roundfaced  boy  of  six  and  a 
brown  haired  maiden  of  eight. 


At  night  the  two  cows  were  kept 
with  the  oxen  in  a  small,  well  fenced 
enclosure  across  the  road  from  the 
barn,  from  which  they  might  not  es¬ 
cape  to  stray  in  the  wilderness.  That 
was  because  there  were  still  fierce 
night  prowlers  in  the  woods,  although 
few  of  sufficient  size  to  attack  full 
grown  cattle.  There  was  once  in  a 
great  while  a  panther,  and  quite  occa¬ 
sionally  a  bear  of  the  small  black  va¬ 
riety  not  much  larger  than  a  New¬ 
foundland  dog.  These  little  bears,  how¬ 
ever,  were  nothing  worse  than  the 
good-humored  jokers  and  clowns  of  the 
forest.  Sometimes  they  carried  off  a 
lamb  or  a  young  pig  but  as  a  rule  they 
inclined  to  no  more  serious  mischief 
than  the  startling  of  farm  women  in  a 
blackberry  patch.  There  were  rumors, 
though,  of  the  existence  of  a  larger 
and  more  savage  breed  known  as  “the 
brown  racer  bears,”  said  to  be  of  a 
size  and  disposition  to  attack  full 
grown  livestock  and  on  a  pinch  even 
man  himself. 

In  the  early  morning  the  cattle  were 
released  from  the  barnyard  and  usually 
at  nightfall  were  to  be  found  within 
the  pasture  limits.  Sometimes,  though, 
one  or  both  would  be  missing  when 
little  Mary  and  Rufus  went  to  drive 
them  home.  In  especial  this  was  apt  to 
be  the  case  with  old  Betsy,  a  big  roan- 
colored  animal  probably  of  Durham 
ancestry.  The  old  roan  cow  had  short, 
straight  and  very  sharp  horns  and  the 
children  were  a  little  afraid  of  her.  Her 
disposition  was  essentially  self-reliant 
and  independent  and  she  had  a  habit  of 
smashing  through  the  brush  fence 
whenever  she  felt  the  urge,  and  wand¬ 
ering  afar  in  the  wildwood.  The  young¬ 
er  cow,  a  brown  four-year-old,  was  not 
of  a  pioneering  spirit.  She  sometimes 
followed  the  old  roan  through  a  hole 
in  the  fence  but  most  often  was  to  be 
found  within  the  lawful  pasturing 
limits. 

*  *  * 


LATE  on  a  spring  afternoon  Mary 
and  Rufus  went  after  the  cows  and 
presently  located  the  brown  heifer  in 
the  brush  by  the  creek.  The  old  roan 
was  missing,  and  following  along  the 
brush  fence,  they  located  her  trail  over 
or  rather  through  it  and  on  along  a 
dimly  defined  path  through  the 
swampy  woods  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 


Presently  they  began  to  ascend  the 
hill,  and  here  on  the  harder  ground 
they  could  no  longer  find  the  imprint 
of  the  fugitive’s  hoofs.  They  ranged 
quartering  back  and  forth  along  the 
hillside,  looking  for  tracks  and  pausing 
occasionally  to  listen  and  call,  until 
they  reached  the  summit  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  creek  pas¬ 
ture.  Beyond  the  hill  top  the  hemlock 
woods  stretched  away  an  unknown  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  east,  but  to  the  southeast 
a  half  mile  there  was  a  clearing  made 
by  a  settler  of  the  very  earliest  period 
who  for  some  reason  had  abandoned 
his  pioneering  project  and  moved  away. 
Here  there  was  a  tumbledown  cabin,  a 
decaying  log  barn  and  an  open  field  of 
two  or  three  acres  which  the  brush  had 
not  as  yet’ entirely  reclaimed. 

“I  guess  old  Bets  has  gone  ’way  over 
to  the  Tousley  place,”  said  Mary.  “You 
know  we  found  her  over  there  once  last 
fall.” 

The  little  boy  did  not  like  the  notion 
of  following  old  Betsy  over  to  the 
Tousley  clearing.  “I  guess  we  better  go 
back  and  tell  Pa,  hadn’t  we?”  he  sug¬ 
gested.  “It’s  a  good  ways  over  there 
and  the  woods  are  awfuly  lonesome.” 

“No,  we  better  go  on  and  find  her,” 
stated  the  pioneer’s  daughter.  “Pa  will 
be  tired  out  from  planting  corn  and  he 
won’t  like  it  if  he  has  to  tramp  over 
there  after  Betsy.  We’ll  find  her  and 
get  back  before  dark,  all  right.” 

They  trudged  on  through  the  hem¬ 
locks  and  at  last  came  out  in  the  old 
clearing.  At  its  edge  they  stopped  to 
look  and  listen,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  fugitive  cow.  “I  guess  we  better 
go  back  now,  hadn’t  we?”  said  the 
little  boy.  “It’s  awfully  lonesome  here 
and  I’m  some  scared.” 

“Maybe  we  had,”  replied  Mary,  “but 
let’s  go  around  the  old  house  and  look 
in  the  brush  beyond  the  log  barn.  May¬ 
be  old  Bets  has  come  ’way  up  here  to 
have  her  calf,  and  hid  it  there  in  the 
brush  patch.  You  know  last  summer 
she  hid  it  in  the  brush  by  the  creek  and 
we  hunted  two  or  three  hours  before 
we  found  it.” 

*  *  * 

FEARFULLY  and  hanging  tight  to 
his  sister’s  hand  the  little  boy  fol¬ 
lowed  her  around  the  old  cabin  and  out 
past  the  tumbledown  barn  to  the  edge 
of  the  brush.  “She’s  in  there!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  girl  eagerly.  “I  just  saw 
something  move  beyond  that  little  hem¬ 
lock.  Hoo-a-a  there,  old  cow,  get  out 
of  there  and  go  ’long  home  where  you 
belong!” 

She  picked  up  a  stick,  a  hemlock 
lock  knot  of  considerable  weight,  and 
flung  it  crashing  into  the  bushes,  and 
immediately  something  upreared  to  a 
tall  man’s  height  beside  the  little  hem¬ 
lock.  Something,  indeed,  but  not  the 
old  Betsy  cow.  It  was  a  “brown  racer” 
bear  of  huge  proportions  and  terrifying 
aspect,  and  with  a  scream  little  Mary 
clutched  tightly  her  brother’s  hand  and 
ran  towards  the  poor  refuge  of  the 
tumbledown  barn. 

The  door  of  the  old  building  had  fal¬ 
len  away,  but  with  a  brief  glance  into 
the  dark  interior  Mary  ran  past  the 
doorway  and  half  lifted,  half  helped 
her  small  brother  to  climb  upon  the 
rotting  roof  of  the  low  “lean-to”  shed 
beyond.  Then  she  scrambled  up  herself 
and  the  two  climbed  as  high  upon  the 
flimsy  roof  as  they  dared.  Turning 
fearfully  then  they  beheld  the  bear 
emerging  from  the  brush,  slowly,  and 
possibly  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  were 


best  to  attack  the '  small  two-legged 
creatures  or  to  retreat  from  the  dread¬ 
ed  scent  of  man. 

With  a  stealthy,  edging  movement 
he  advanced  from  the  brush,  passed  the 
open  barn  doorway,  halted  and  stood 
with  swaying  head  and  hair  bristling 
along  spine.  Then  of  a  sudden  there 
were  startling  and  tremendous  happen¬ 
ings.  There  was  a  snuffling,  bellowing 
roar  inside  the  old  barn,  the  like  of 
which  the  children  had  never  heard 
before,  and  out  through  the  doorway 
crashed  a  roan  avalanche  which  fell  up¬ 
on  the  unprepared  bear,  knocked  him 
over,  gored  him,  trampled  him,  knock¬ 
ed  him  over  again  as  he  scrambled  to 
his  feet,  and  then  as  he  arose  and  in- 
gloriously  fled,  pursued  him  to  the 
brush  edge  and  for  some  distance  into 
the  brush.  Then  the  charging,  tramp¬ 
ling  terror  returned  to  post  herself  on 
guard  in  front  of  the  barn,  with  head 
erect,  eyes  glaring  wildly  and  voice 
rumbling  in  sullen  bellows  of  rage  and 
defiance.  It  was  the  old  Betsy  cow. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  worried  farm¬ 
er  heard  an  answering  hallo  as  he 
shouted  his  children’s  names  and  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  pace  to  the  Tousley  clearing 
found  them  perched  on  the  shed  roof 
with  the  old  cow  standing  sentry  be- 


THIS  IS  THE  TREASURE 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Hills  aglow  with  the  light  of  dawn; 
Green  coming  back  to  an  April  lawn, 

A  robin  singing  in  the  rain; 

Peace  that  follows  after  pain. 

A  little  song,  a  little  prayer; 

Old  friends,  true  friends  who  like  to  share 
Good  times  around  a  glowing  fire: 
These  are  the  things  that  hearts  desire. 

This  is  the  treasure  a  heart  will  keep 
And  love  until  the  last  long  sleep.  .  . 
And  often  and  often  it  seems  to  me, 
Even  throughout  eternity. 

low.  For  manjr  years  the  tale  of  the 
rescue  and  of  the  rout  of  the  savage 
bear  was  told  by  Tioughnioga  firesides, 
until  with  the  gathering  of  legendary 
mist  an  important  incident  of  that  fam¬ 
ous  action  became  forgotten.  This  was 
that  when  “Ame”  Brown  had  calmed 
the  old  cow  down  to  that  point  where 
she  would  allow  him  to  step  past  her 
into  the  tumbledown  barn  he  found  a 
small  roan  calf  curled  up  in  a  far 
corner. 


Old  Red  Noah 

B ?/  A.  B.  GGiMING 


BEW  PEOPLE  in  our  village  can 
remember  the  night  Old  Noah 
got  drunk  and  chased  the  black¬ 
smith  out  of  his  shop  with  an 
axe.  The  oldtimers  are  mostly  dead  or 
have  moved  away. 

Old  Noah  was  the  last  Indian  to  live 
in  our  village.  He  was  a  strong,  sinewy 
old  man,  a  widower,  who  earned  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  fishing,  trapping,  and  all  kinds 
of  odd  work.  He  often  worked  for  my 
father,  ditching,  oiling  harness,  or 
whatnot,  and  he  was  a  good  worker 
and  completely  dependable — except  on 
those  occasions  when  he  took  to  the 
firewater.  Then  he  was  a  good  man  to 
let  alone.  As  a  youngster,  I  often  tried 
to  get  Indian  stories  out  of  him,  some¬ 
times  with  fair  success.  He  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  loquacious  when  he  wanted  to 
be.  I  learned  a  lot  from  him  about 
things  in  the  fields  and  woods. 

Noah  slept  in  a  corner  partitioned  off 
in  the  basement  of  the  blacksmith  shop, 
which  was  owned  by  a  man  named 
Frank.  He  paid  Frank  a  dollar  a  month 
rent  for  the  .bunk,  washed  himself  in 
the  creek  back  of  the  shop,  and  every 
Sunday  put  on  his  black  suit,  tucked 
his  worn  Bible  under  his  arm  and  went 
to  church. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Old  Noah 
went  on  a  binge.  He  returned  to  the 
blacksmith  shop  early  in  the  evening, 
intending  to  go  to  bed.  But  Frank  was 
there  and  he,  too,  was  drunk  enough 
to  be  quarrelsome.  He  was  a  big, 
brawny  man  and  he  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way,  barring  entrance. 

“Go  ’way,”  he  ordered,  “you  can’t 
come  here  drunk.  Might  set  the  place 
afire.” 

“Rent  paid,”  said  the  Old  Indian  in 
some  bewilderment,  “want  to  go  to 
bed.” 

“Get  out!”  repeated  Frank. 

Further  angry  words  passed  between 
them. 

On  impulse,  Frank  suddenly  backed 
into  the  shop,  drew  the  doors  shut  and 
locked  them  on  the  inside. 

Noah  stood  glaring  at  the  closed 
doors.  Rage  seemed  to  well  up  within 
him  and  overflow.  He  ran  around  the 
corner  of  the  shop  and  took  down  an 
axe  that  hung  in  the  crotch  of  a  wil¬ 
low  by  the  creek.  Several  men  and  boys 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  rumpus 
began  to  gather  across  the  road.  Some 
of  them  yelled  a  warning  to  Frank. 
Back  around  the  corner  of  the  shop 


came  the  Indian,  bellowing  like  a  mad 
bull,  axe  in  hand.  The  old  redskin  roar¬ 
ed  at  Frank  inside,  ranged  along  the 
front  of  the  building,  smashed  out  the 
one  little  front  window,  returned  to 
the  doors  and  began  in  business-like 
fashion  to  chop  a  hole  in  one  of  them. 

Frank  the  blacksmith  was  frightened 
now.  Although  nobody  knew  it  at  the 
moment,  he  ran  to  a  back  door  that 
looked  down  upon  the  creek,  let  him¬ 
self  down  into  the  water,  waded  across 
the  breast-deep  stream  and  made  for 
home,  back  through  our  pasture. 

Quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  now  but 
nobody  exactly  wanted  to  interfere. 
Frank  himself  was  the  village  constable 
and  if  he  couldn’t  function  in  his  own 
behalf,  who  should? 

At  this  juncture  the  Indian  paused 
and  seemed  to  consider.  He  stood  a 
moment  as  though  listening  to  voices 
from  afar.  Grabbing  off  his  black  felt 
hat,  he  slammed  it  down  on  the  ground 
and  began  a  kind  of  shuffling  dance. 
At  the  same  time  he  raised  his  voice 
in  a  weird  sing-song  chant.  Back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
he  shuffled,  gesturing  with  the  axe, 
singing  in  that  high-pitched  chant.  We 
youngsters  could  feel  the  hair  rise  on 
cur  heads.  The  men  began  to  mutter 
something  about  a  war  dance.  Some 
pretended  to  be  amused;  some  were 
plainly  scared  and  edged  back.  I  heard 
Newt  Barton  tell  his  brother  Charley 
to  step  into  the  house  and  get  his  shot¬ 
gun. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  my  father 
strolled  up  and  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
semicircle  of  spectators,  taking  in  the 
situation  and  being  briefed  in  low  tones 
by  the  nearest  bystanders. 

Suddenly  the  old  Indian  paused  in  his 
dance.  He  glared  around  the  watching 
circle,  which  promptly  enlarged,  every¬ 
body  stepping  backward.  Abruptly  he 
shuffled  over  toward  where  my  father 
stood,  came  up  directly  in  front  of  him, 
stood  there  glaring  at  father.  Out  of  the 
tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  Charley  Barton 
edging  over  in  that  direction  with  his 
shotgun  held  behind  his  back.  Everyone 
watched  the  tableau  as  though  in  a 
trance.  I  recall  holding  my  breath. 

Father  simply  stood  there,  hands  in 
his  pockets.  Then  he  spoke  quietly, 
“Put  down  your  axe,  Noah,  before  you 
cut  yourself.” 

The  Indian  swayed  slightly  on  his 
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feet.  Recognition  came  into  his  eyes. 

“Doc — you  my  friend?’’ 

“Of  course,  Noah.  Certainly  I’m  your 
friend.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“Frank,”  he  said  thickly,  “him  bad 
man.  Won’t  let  me  get  into  my  own 
bunk.  Noah  tired.  Paid  rent.  Mebbe  kill 
that  man  Frank.” 

“Let  me  talk  to  Frank,”  said  father. 

He  walked  up  to  the  battered  door, 
knocked  on  it,  called  out  to  Frank.  But 
there  was  no  response. 

Old  Noah  now  seemed  to  become  con¬ 
scious  of  the  rest  of  the  crowd  watch¬ 
ing  there.  He  laid  down  the  axe  and 
straightened  up,  facing  them.  He  began 
to  speak. 

“Noah  old  and  tired,”  he  said  simply. 
“Noah  lived  here  before  any  of  you. 
My  grandfathers  owned  this  land  be¬ 
fore  you  were  born.  Your  grandfathers 
took  it  away  from  my  grandfathers. 
Now  you  sell  me  whiskey  but  you  no  let 
me  have  place  to  sleep.  Is  this  right  ?  I 
get  mad.  I  forget  about  church.  I  for¬ 
get  about  Christ.  That  bad,  bad.  But 
Noah  is  tired.  Can  Indian  not  sleep  now 
in  land  of  his  own  grandfathers?” 

He  was  standing  straight  now,  mak¬ 
ing  expressive  gestures.  For  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  he  lapsed  into  his  native  Onon¬ 
daga  tongue.  Somehow  the  mists  of  il¬ 
lusion  seemed  to  enfold  this  scene  so 
that  we  were  all  transported  to  the 
smoky  twilight  of  an  ancient  Iroquois 
longhouse.  Was  this  not  a  chief  of  the 
Five  Nations,  pleading  before  the  coun¬ 
cil  fire  ? 

Then  back  to  his  poor  English.  We 
listened,  fascinated.  There  was  a  simple 
dignity,  an  appeal  about  this  stalwart 
native  son  that  none  of  our  folks  had 
ever  seen  nor  even  guessed  at  before. 
The  man  was,  in  his  fashion,  a  true 
orator.  He  held  the  crowd  completely 
spellbound.  When  he  paused,  you  could 
hear  every  single  cricket  and  all  the 
young  frogs  talking  along  the  creek. 
As  he  stood  there  bareheaded  in  the 
twilight,  somehow  he  seemed  to  have 
become  the  very  symbol  of  a  genera- 
tions-old  tragedy;  'seemed  somehow  in 
his  person  to  reproach  us  for  wrongs 
done  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers. 

There  were  further  murmurs  among 
the  men  now — and  they  were  wholly 
sympathetic.  Charley  Barton  with  his 


shotgun  moved  back  out  of  the  way. 
Some  began  to  yell  for  Frank  to  come 
out;  but  the  blacksmith  shop  remained 
locked  and  silent.  Abruptly  Old  Noah 
turned  back  to  father. 

“Doc,”  he  said  in  a  flat,  guttural 
voice,  “can  Noah  sleep  in  your  barn?” 

“Of  course  you  can.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  sleep  in  the  barn.  You  can  sleep 
in  the  engine  room.  There’s  a  good  cot 
in  there  and  good  woolen  blankets  on  it. 
The  door  is  unlocked.  Come  along  and 
I’ll  show  you.” 

Father  put  his  arm  around  the  old 
man’s  shoulders  and  walked  away  down 
the  road  with  him. 

The  man  next  to  me  blew  his  nose. 
“Feel  sorry  for  Ol’  Noah,”  he  said, 
“ain’t  many  of  his  race  left  around 
here.  No  way  for  Frank  t’  treat  ’im.” 

“Last  time  Frank’ll  ever  be  elected 
constable,”  said  somebody  else; 
“thought  for  a  minute  it’d  be  the  last 
time  he  would  ever  do  any  horse- 
shoein’.” 

Old  white-haired  Groce,  colored  port¬ 
er  at^the  Junction  House,  the  only  Ne¬ 
gro  in  our  community,  openly  dabbed 
at  his  eyes.  Better  than  many  of  the 
rest  of  us,  he  knew  how  Noah  felt. 

The  crowd  dispersed,  men  talking 
thoughtfully,  the  boys  subdued.  Hav¬ 
ing  gathered  to  see  a  drunken  brawl, 
they  went  away  soberly  as  people  who 
had  just  listened  to  a  moving  sermon. 

The  next  morning,  even  before  it  was 
fully  daylight,  someone  saw  Mrs.  Frank 
heading  for  the  engine-house  beside  our 
barn,  carrying  a  kettle  of  steaming, 
fragrant  stew.  It  was  well  understood 
that  this  was  a  peace-offering.  Later 
in  the  morning  Old  Noah  went  to 
church  as  usual  and  that  night  he  slept 
in  his  accustomed  bunk  as  usual,  in 
the  blacksmith  shop. 

And  from  the  night  of  that  axe  epi¬ 
sode  to  the  day  he  died,  no  one  in  our 
village  ever  heard  a  harsh  word  spoken 
to,  or  of,  Old  Red  Noah. 

—  A. A.  — 

1HAVE  Volume  II  and  III  1849-1850, 
“Documentary  History  of  New  York 
State,”  also  “Transactions  of  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,”  1843  and 
1853.  These  must  surely  be  valuable  to 
somebody  in  New  York  State  interested 
in  past  history.  —  Raymond  Dikeman , 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. 
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SUNN YG ABLE S NOTES 


I  j  VERY  year  the  farmers  of  this 
country  harvest  better  than  100 

| _ I  million  tons  of  hay.  In  fact, 

there  is  more  hay  tonnage  hand¬ 
led  than  there  is  steel.  If  farmers  could 
handle  forage  more  cheaply,  and  with 
greater  insurance  against  weather  and 
handling  losses,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  greater  tonnages  would  be  raised. 

Colleges,  research  institutions,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  farmers  are  constantly 
studying  ways  to  handle  this  biggest 
crop  easier  and  save  more  of  its  value. 
Handling  techniques  are  taking  two  di¬ 
rections  —  either  toward  speeding  the 
drying  or  curing,  or  toward  the  wet  ex¬ 
treme,  grass  silage. 

At  Sunnygables  we  cast  our  lot  with 
the  wet  extreme  and  settled  down  to 
find  the  best  way  to  handle  the  even 
greater  tonnages  inexpensively.  It 
seemed  that  short  cuts  in  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  were  possible  since  the  crop  is 
processed  so  slightly.  When  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  other  extreme — quickly  re¬ 
moving  the  water  from  the  plant — high 
costs  suggested  themselves.  In  the  first 
place,  either  forced  ventilation  or  heat 
seemed  to  be  necessary.  It  costs  money 
to  get  either.  Then,  too,  it  seemed  like 
there  would  be  heavy  investments  in 
either  specialized  and  intricate  ma¬ 
chines,  or  specialized  storage  space  for 
furthering  the  drying  process.  And 
when  all  this  investment  was  made, 
there  still  was  the  weather  factor  to 
take  into  consideration. 

Long  grass  silage  dumped  in  a  trench 
with  the  least  amount  of  labor  and 
equipment  is  our  present  means  of 
handling  forage.  I’m  not  sure,  though, 
that  grass  silage  will  offer  the  ideal 
solution  to  all  farmers,  even  if  they  are 
sold  on  the  principle.  There  have  been 
so  many  truly  startling  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions  and  developments  within  just 
a  few  years,  that  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  if  our  inventive  ingenuity  won’t 
provide  more  inexpensive,  practical 
tools  for  making  the  harvesting  of  dry 
hay  an  easier,  surer  practice. 

Fast  Drying 

What,  for  instance,  would  happen  if 
a  moderately  priced  machine  were  put 
on  the  market  that  would  guarantee 
that  we  could  cut  and  store  hay  the 
same  day?  All  of  us  can  usually  de¬ 
pend  on  a  day.  It  is  the  two  or  three 
day  period  that  introduces  risk  in  har¬ 
vesting. 

Such  things  as  crushing  hay,  expos¬ 
ing  it  to  a  brief  hot  flame  either  before 
or  after  cutting,  and  drying  on  wagons 
all  search  for  this  solution  to  “one  day 
haying.”  Some  manufacturers  may  be 
on  the  right  track.  Others  are  most 
certainly  building  too  complicated  ma¬ 
chines. 

But  they  all  bear  watching.  The 
brains  working  on  the  solution  to  hand¬ 
ling  cured  forage  know  they  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  100  million  ton  crop  that 
means  a  real  market  for  better,  simp¬ 
ler,  less  expensive  tools. 

We  never  would  have  thought  the 
hydraulic  principle  would  be  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  farm  picture  ten  years  ago. 
Someone  else  said  we  couldn’t  pick  cot¬ 
ton  mechanically.  So  one  day,  I  expect 
to  open  my  copy  of  the  American 


Agriculturist  and  see  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  fairly  simple  machine  that 
will  guarantee  “one  day  hay  harvest¬ 
ing.”  If  it  costs  no  more  than  a  baler, 
I’m  going  to  see  the  closest  dealer 
pronto. 

PAVED  FEED  EDT 

After  about  two  weeks  of  below 
freezing  weather,  an  outdoor  paved 
feed  lot  starts  to  accumulate  a  good 
amount  of  manure.  Cows  seem  to  leave 
most  of  their  droppings  near  the  feed 
bunks,  and  this  helps  our  bedding  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  pen  considerably.  The  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  manure  in  the  yard, 
though,  builds  up  fast.  Of  course,  the 
answer  is  to  scrape  the  lot  with  a  trac¬ 
tor  every  two  or  three  days.  Frozen 
manure  just  doesn’t  scrape. 

Thaws  Wrong  Way 

When  the  weather  finally  does  take  a 
turn  for  the  warmer,  the  lot  becomes 
soupy  on  top.  But  it  still  can’t  be 
scraped  till  the  thaw  has  reached  the 
concrete.  By  the  same  token  that  man¬ 
ure  makes  good  insulation  against  the 
sills  of  a  draughty  house,  it  thaws 
slowly.  Of  course,  our  coWs  have  a  dry 
place  to  go  to  in  the  barn,  but  they  get 
pretty  messy  at  times  in  the  feed  lot. 

When  the  manure  finally  thaws  com¬ 
pletely,  Jack  Conner  rushes  around  and 
cleans  up  the  paved  area.  This  is  an  un¬ 
pleasant  job,  for  despite  the  slope  we 
deliberately  figured  on  to  drain  the 
floor,  the  frozen  accumulation  on  the 
bottom  has  prevented  drainage  that 
takes  place  on  a  smooth  surface.  Some 
of  this  manure  was  so  near  a  liquid 
state  that  we  had.  to  find  a  liquid 
manure  attachment  for  the  spreader. 

Tough  To  Meat 

So  far,  we  have  seen  no  solution  to 
this  cold  weather  problem  in  the  paved 
lot  itself.  It  is  just  a  condition  we  have 
to  live  with  and  the  cows  don’t  seem  to 
suffer  badly  from  it.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  build  up  of  frozen  manure  near 
the  barn  is  to  feed  away  from  the 
paved  lot.  Since  Jack’s  silage  bunk  is 
mounted  on  a  wagon,  he  started  spot¬ 
ting  the  feed  here  and  there  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  pasture.  With  the  ground  froz¬ 
en,  the  field  was  not  punched  up,  and 
less  manure  built  up  on  the  regular 
feeding  floor.  It  has  been  just  one  more 
benefit  from  what  we  call  our  “mobile 
feed  bunk.” 

PASTURE  ROTATION 

The  one  thing  we  can’t  seem  to 
stretch  on  a  hilly,  stoney  farm  is  our 
productive  acreage.  We  just  have  to  get 
more  out  of  what  we  have,  and  im¬ 
prove  those  areas  that  before  were  not 
considered  worth  working.  One  means 
has  been  to  improve  small  pasture 
plots.  We  call  them  island  pastures. 
Whether  they  be  an  acre  or  even  less, 
working  up  these  little  level  patches  has 
provided  greater  total  output.  We’ve 
seeded  them  with  everything  from  La- 
dino  to  Reed  Canary  Grass,  depending 
on  where  they  were,  and  fertilized  and 
limed  to  keep  them  coming  along. 

The  second  stretch  we  have  in  our 
pasture  capacity  is  irrigation.  The  first 
dry  season  we  run  into  will  double  our 
appreciation  of  this  equipment,  for  even 
during  normal  seasons,  it  boosts  pas¬ 
ture  production  considerably. 

And,  of  course,  the  third  stretch  in 
the  capacity  of  our  productive  acreage 


THE  mechanical,  and  later  the  hy¬ 
draulic,  loader  have  done  as  much 
to  solve  hard  farm  jobs  as  any  mechan¬ 
ical  principle  on  the  farm.  The  growing 
use  of  hydraulic  principles  has  moved 
in  so  gradually  that  we  scarcely  real¬ 
ize  how  much  we  depend  on  it  today. 

Back  a  few  years  ago,  we  showed 
a  tractor  loader  stacking  logs  at  the 
sawmill,  on  this  page.  To  us,  this  use 
added  to  the  normal  function  of  man¬ 
ure  handling  seemed  a  wonderful 
thing.  Now,  loaders  are  used  for  many 
purposes.  Some  of  them  have  attach¬ 
ments  for  all  sorts  of  farm  jobs  that 
keep  them  useful  the  year  around. 
There  are  dozers,  snow  plows,  dirt  and 
manure  buckets,  snow  scoops,  grapple 
forks,  buck  rakes,  stackers,  and  many 


other  equally  as  useful  attachments.  In 
addition,  hydraulic  power  adjusts  our 
plow  depth,  controls  the  headers  on 
harvesting  machines,  gives  us  easy 
control  over  the  mowing  machine  cut¬ 
ter  bar,  and  fills  in  many  a  place 
where  a  strong  arm  used  to  be  the 
operator’s  greatest  asset. 

The  only  point  in  bringing  up  the 
loader,  shown  here  moving  a  farrowing, 
house  that  formerly  was  hauled  on 
skids,  is  to  bring  about  awareness  in 
all  of  our  minds  that  there  are  other 
farm  jobs  that  the  loader  can  handle. 
When  there  is  a  chore  to  do- — from 
pulling  fence  posts  to  raising  a  barn- 
stop  first  and  ask  yourself  if  the  load¬ 
er  can’t  help.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the 
new  jobs  you  find  for  this  versatile  tool. 


}s  lime  and  fertilizer  applied  according 
to  recommendations,  and  then  some, 

Rotation  Stretch 

One  more  step  to  stretch  production 
from  our  limited  acreages  is  pasture 
rotation.  We  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  to  resting  one  field  while  an¬ 
other  is  grazed,  and  shift  cows  around 
fairly  often  to  keep  them  on  top  of  the 
younger  growths.  I  don’t  think  we  do 
enough  along  these  lines. 

A  herd  of  cows,  given  access  to  a 
fairly  large  pasture,  concentrates  graz¬ 
ing  on  one  part  of  the  field.  Maybe  it 
is  the  portion  that  has  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  they  prefer.  Or  per¬ 
haps  they  can  only  graze  about  half  the 
field  originally,  and  stay  on  this  half 
out  of  preference  for  the  recovering 
plants  as  against  the  now  mature 
plants  elsewhere.  In  any  case,  a  herd 
of  cows  does  not  work  its  way  evenly 
across  a  pasture  and  then  back  again. 

The  easiest  way  to  break  the  pasture 
down  into  smaller  plots  is  to  erect 
semi-permanent  fences  to  make  four 
or  five  pastures  out  of  the  big  meadow. 
The  size  should  be  such  that  three  or 
four  days  will  trim  off  any  one  plot 
completely.  Or,  cows  can  be  shuttled 
daily  from  one  to  the  other  until  they 
complete  the  cycle  and  start  out  again. 

The  ultimate  in  rotation  grazing  is 
a  movable  electric  fence,  or  pair  of 
fences.  Going  out  from  a  hub  that  is 
the  main  entrance  to  the  pasture,  the 
two  fences  outline  a  “pie”  shaped  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  field  that  can  be  completely 
grazed  off  in  a  day  or  night.  Often  it  is 
less  than  an  acre.  Then,  the  two  fences 
are  picked  up  and  moved  stepwise 
across  the  pasture  ’til  the  whole  field 
has  been  covered.  A  main  fence  sur¬ 
rounds  the  pasture,  of  course. 

There  is  some  work  involved  in  mov¬ 
ing  two  such  fences  every  day.  With 
a  one  man  operation,  the  job  could  con¬ 
sume  considerable  time  desperately 
needed  for  other  farm  work  in  the 


Spring  and  Summer.  With  the  fence 
movement  added  to  moving  the  irriga¬ 
tion  pipes  periodically,  a  good  part  of 
a  man’s  day  would  be  expended  caring 
for  the  herd. 

With  all  the  work  Jack  will  have 
this  season,  he  may  have  to  sacrifice  a 
perfect  rotation  scheme.  He  will, 
though,  pay  close  attention  to  keeping 
the  herd  on  the  best  pasture  at  all 
times,  and  clip  occasionally  where  older 
growth  or  weeds  start  to  get  ahead  of 
the  cows. 

THE  NORTHEAST  IS  OK 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  this  early  spring.  As  I 
write  this,  farmers  are  standing  by 
waiting  for  weather  to  put  in  oats.  De¬ 
spite  heavy  tiling  in  a  good  many  of 
the  fields,  the  land  just  isn’t  dry  enough 
to  work  yet. 

We  can  usually  find  a  well  drained 
slope  or  gravelly  field  to  get  on  about 
as  early  as  we  need  to  in  the  North¬ 
east.  On  the  level  fields  of  country  to 
the  west  of  us,  they  just  plain  wait  for 
the  weather.  In  addition  to  the  tile  al¬ 
ready  operating  in  these  level  fields, 
there  are  thousands  of  tile  piled  in  un¬ 
drained  fields  waiting  for  a  dry  enough 
period  for  the  ditcher  to  move  in.  I’ll 
bet  they  cost  something! 

Probably  there  is  no  period  during 
the  year  that  shows  a  farm  off  as  badly 
as  the  end  of  March  and  early  April- 
Those  fields  in  the  West  that  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  their  next  consecutive  crop  of 
corn,  though,  looked  particularly  drab. 
Stripped  of  anything  more  than  a  few 
twisted  corn  stalks,  they  seemed  to  be 
bleeding  their  very  lives  away  through 
the  countless  cuts  and  gullies  chiseled 
out  by  heavy  Spring  rains.  It  is  par* 
ticularly  disheartening  to  see  a  prac¬ 
tically  level  field  so  prone  to  erosion. 

Tilth  is  the  answer,  of  course,  and 
growing  interest  in  grass  silage  and 
other  forage  programs  is  moving  in  by 
necessity  to  heal  the  tired  soil. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


PRACTICAL  NURSES 

Can  you  please  tell  me  whether  you 
would  recommend  the  correspondence 
school  of  practical  nursing  about  which 
I  am  sending  you  information?  It  sounds 
like  a  good  course. 

We  have  nothing  against  the  school 
in  question,  but  we  feel  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  for  this  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  reader  to  take  the  course.  As  is 
also  true  in  New  York  State,  those  who 
apply  for  a  license  in  New  Hampshire 
to  do  practical  nursing  must  have 
graduated  from  a  state-approved  course 
in  that  field.  Correspondence  courses  in 
nursing  are  not  approved  by  the  state. 

New  York  State  residents  who  want 
to  check  further  on  practical  nursing 
courses  should  write  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  Nurses,  State  Education, 
Department,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.  Folks  liv¬ 
ing  in  other  northeastern  states  should 
write  to  their  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ments  for  information  on  regulations  in 
their  states. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WILSON  TIES 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  Wilson  Tie  Co.?  I  am  interested  in 
doing  work  at  home  for  extra  money, 
but  I  am  a  little  hesitant  about  sending 
them  the  deposit  until  I  know  a  little 
more  about  them. 

This  is  typical  of  a  number  of  letters 
received  recently.  Some  time  ago  we 
spent  considerable  time  and  effort 
checking  on  the  Wilson  Tie  Co.,  and  at 
that  time  failed  to  find  anyone  who  had 
ever  made  any  money  working  for 
them.  Those  to  whom  we  wrote  told 
us  that  when  ties  were  submitted  on 


approval,  they  were  advised  that  the 
ties  did  not  meet  Wilson’s  require¬ 
ments,  even  though  they  advertise  that 
anyone  can  make  them. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ALUMINUM  COLOR 

STYLE  CO. 

The  Service  Bureau  has  been  work¬ 
ing  several  months  on  a  claim  against 
the  Aluminum  Color  Style  Co.  One  of 
our  subscribers  was  led  to  believe  a 
siding  job  was  completed  as  per  the 
contract  and  paid  for  the  work  in  full. 

Claims  Ile«en(ly  Settled 
by  the  Service  Bureau 

Mrs.  Louis  Broome.  Sherman  _ _ S  2. ns 

(Refund  on  order)  ' 

Alec  Tytair,.  Lacona  . . 

.  2.98 

(Refund  on  order) 

Morris  Arthur,  Remsen  ... 

_  2.98 

(Refund  on  order) 

Florence  Newell,  Glenmont  _ 

_  2.98 

(Refund  on  order) 

Homer  Moore,  Lisbon 

2.98 

(Refund  on  order) 

D-  Potter,  W.  Oneonta  _ 

5.96 

(Refund  on  order) 

Kobert  Mosher,  Salisbury  Center 

...  12.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Parker  Pannell,  Elmira 

.  189.50 

(Pay  for  logs) 

Patricia  Crawford.  Ontario  ..  . 

5.00 

(Settlement  of  complaint) 

Mrs.  Ralph  Mullen.  Ogdensburg  _ 

.  ..  25.00 

(Refund  oil  turkeys) 

Mrs  Catherine  Russell,  Sprakers  . 

.  ..  2.98 

rA  ,  lmd  on  Picture  order) 

Prank  Ray,  Long  Eddy  . 

_  29.24 

(lay  for  produce) 

Mrs.  Clifford  McKinstry,  Clemons  . . 

_  2.00 

(Refund  of  deposit) 

Howard  A.  Fifield,  Canton  . 

2.98 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs  Harley  Cole,  Skaneateles  _ 

2.98 

r-1,  ,md  ?n  order) 

r?T>  Pine  Island  _ _ 

(Refund  on  claim) 
uavid  Raiding,  Constahievill* 

10.00 

..  14.00 

F ‘Rfund  on  dog) 

Frank  Garti,  Delhi  _  .  _ 

4.95 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  John  Monroe.  Randolph 

T,  ?.Q« 

(Refund  on  order) 

,■  "alter  Minard,  Poplar  Ridge  _ 

1.40 

SetUement  of  claim) 

£p,e  Miller,  Ithaca 

200.00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

,*•  c<>ra  Ketcham.  Stanley 

6.95 

(Refund  on  dishes) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

in  fHar!an  A-  Woo(l  Sr-  N.  Amherst  .. 

Mr.Bef.Vnd  ?n  or<ler) 

,sf  "-adeline  Brennan,  Bridgewater  _ 

....  1.75 

..  30.00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

in  franc>s  N.  Daniels,  Foxboro  .. 

3.89 

(Refund  on  order) 

_  PENNSYLVANIA 

Fr<r.kf  L-  E,y’  Springville  . . . 

1.95 

r  re  'in[l  on  order) 

,!■  Schweighofer,  Tyler  Hill  . . . 

..  487.50 

Pa  u  nlemfnt  of  claim) 

Onysko,  New  Milford 

_  8.05 

K(.n*n<n.lnd  on  jacket) 

Kpnneth  Storeh,  Milan  . 

5.95 

uieiund  on  order) 

Careful  inspection  showed  there  was 
still  considerable  work  necessary,  such 
as  caulking,  etc.  When  letters  and 
phone  calls  brought  no  results,  the 
subscriber  turned  to  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau. 

No  answer  has  been  received  to  any 
letter  written  this  concern,  and  the  last 
letter  written  was  returned  by  the 
Post  Office  marked  “Moved,  left  no  ad¬ 
dress.”  The  Service  Bureau  would  like 
to  have  any  information  as  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  whereabouts  of  this  concern  or  any¬ 
one  connected  with  it.  Write  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

QUESTIONS  SCARE  THEM 

A  stamp  company  in  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  presented  an  advertisement  to  us. 
As  is  our  custom  for  the  protection  of 
our  readers,  we  checked  with  an  im¬ 
partial  source  as  to  the  reputation  of 
this  concern.  We  also  asked  the  stamp 
company  to  send  us  the  material  they 
planned  to  send  subscribers  when  they 
answered  the  ad. 

Two  things  happened.  First,  we  re¬ 
ceived  an  unfavorable  report  on  the 
standing  of  the  company;  second,  the 
company  cancelled  the  ad  they  had 
submitted,  which  was  all  right  with  us. 

—  A. A.  — 

PAY  WHEN  BEUIVERED 

My  daughter-in-law  received  a  card 
that  her  baby  had  been  chosen  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  sort  of  club.  She  called  the 
phone  number  given,  and  was  offered  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  baby  would  be 
photographed  each  year  until  his  fifth 
birthday  by  a  local  photographer  for 
$4.95.  This  price  seems  very  low  to  me. 
What  do  you  think? 

We  advised  this  reader  against  pay¬ 
ing  for  pictures  in  advance.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  things  might  prevent  her  from 
getting  full  benefit  of  the  agreement. 
The  local  photographer  might  go  out 
of  business  or  move  away,  or  the  par¬ 
ents  themselves  might  not  be  living  in 
that  community. 

This  offer  is  no  doubt  a  “leader.”  The 
outfit  promoting  the  deal  will  get  its 
share  of  the  $4.95;  and  the  local  pho¬ 
tographer  will  plan  on  selling  more 
than  one  print  of  the  pictures  and 
thereby  build  up  his  business. 

The  Service  Bureau  files  are  well 
supplied  with  complaints  of  subscribers 
against  transient  photographers.  Why 
not  see  your  local  photographer  and 
pay  for  the  finished  photos  when  you 
get  them? 

RESULTS 

I  received  a  check  today  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  claim  you  were  handling 
for  me.  Having  written  this  company 
several  times  without  any  response,  I 
feel  that  I  would  not  have  collected 
this  money  without  your  help.  You 
certainly  get  results  very  quickly.  This 
is  the  second  time  you  have  helped  me. 
I  wonder  how  many  people  never  re¬ 
ceive  refunds  due  them  because  they 
have  no  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  to  aid 
them. — Mrs.  E.  D.,  Massachusetts. 

—  A.  a.  — 

YOU’RE  WELCOME! 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  help  you 
have  given  me.  Your  Service  Bureau  is 
a  wonderful  thing,  and  it  is  a  great 
work  you  do.  Not  the  least  is  the  hon¬ 
est  and  impartial  advice  you  give  on 
people’s  problems  and  difficulties. 

— H.  C.,  New  Hampshire 

-  A.  A,  _ 

THANKS! 

I  want  to  thank  you.  for  all  the 
trouble  you  went  through  to  help  me. 
We  have  taken  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  our  family  since  1918,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  asked 
for  assistance.  We  were  very  pleased 
with  the  service  given.  —  Mrs.  F.  G., 
New  York. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 
POLICYHOLDER  KILLED 


On  his  way  home,  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  after  working 
a  double  all  night  shift  at  the  paper  mill,  Donald  Sawyer  of 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  must  have  fallen  asleep  at  the  wheel.  The  tire 
marks  showed  the  car  went  off  the  highway  along  the  right 
shoulder  and  then  smashed  head-on  into  a  tree.  Sawyer  was  found 
dead  amid  the  wreckage. 

Donald’s  mother  received  a  $1000.00  check.  She  carried 
the  North  American  Accident  protection  for  Donald  and  still 
carries  policies  for  four  of  her  sons. 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 

Your  Friend's  Name  May  Be  in  This  List 


Claude  Monroe,  R.  2,  Norfolk,  N.  Y .  51.42 

Auto  accident — broke  pelvis,  cuts  &  bruises 

Allen  Thomas,  Colton,  N.  Y . . .  37.86 

Auto  accident — cracked  ribs,  cut  jaw 


Maeford  MeEwen,  R.  I,  Potsdam,  N.  Y .  121.43 

Auto  accident — broke  knee  and  ribs 

Daniel  Grandjean,  Henderson,  N.  Y. _  22.86 

Auto  accident — injured  band 

Martha  Collins,  Adams,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest,  knee,  arm 

Louie  B.  Scott,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y . .  45.72 

Auto  accident — injured  knees  &  chest 
F.  Howard  Scott,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.  ..  260.00 
Auto  accident — fract.  spine  &  wrist  (2  pol.) 
Lawrence  Taber,  Star  Rte.,  Altamont,  N.  Y.  28.57 
Auto  accident — injured  knees  &  forehead 

David  Marek,  R.  3,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Auto  accident— bruised  nose  and  lip 

Frank  Zboch,  Berry  Rd.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y .  21.43 

Auto  accident — injured  elbow 

Robert  A.  Schultz,  R.  D.  2.  Elba,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — cut  eyebrow,  forehead,  noso 

Wendell  Cavanaugh,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  accident — cut  chin;  bruises,  shock 
Stanley  Wiktorski,  Jr.,  R.l.  Alexander,  N.  Y.  80.00 
Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  of  face 

William  Frew,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  (2  pol.)  . .  209.27 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises  &  injured  chest 
Gladys  Jones,  Palmer  Road,  Churchville,  N.Y.  84.28 
Auto  accident — injured  neck,  cuts  &  bruises 

Clarence  Pierce,  R.l,  Lockport,  N.  Y _  89.28 

Auto  accident— fractured  nose,  injured  chest 

Harold  W.  Morris,  R.2,  Jamesvitle,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  accident — -broken  leg,  cut  forehead 

Phillip  Golden,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _  37.14 

Auto  accident — bruised  knee 

Albert  Kostic.  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y . . .  80.00 

Auto  accident — injured  nose,  face,  shoulder 
Glenn  Hill,  Maple  Ridge  Rd.,  Medina,  N.Y.  97.28 
Auto  accident — concussion,  injured  shoulder 


Romeo  Poirer,  R.l,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y .  34.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 
Winfield  W.  Deming,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  ..  120.00 
Auto  accident — torn  ligaments,  cuts  (2  pol.) 

Mathew  J.  Panas,  R.2.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. .  25.00 

Truck  accident— bruised  shoulder 

Anna  W.  Courtox,  Warsaw,  N.  Y... .  71.43 

Auto  accident — injured  kidney  and  chest 

Chester  Robbins,  LawrenceviHe,  N.  J . .  37.14 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs 

Louisa  Protzmann,  Flemington,  N,  J .  92.85 

Auto  accident — -fractured  ribs  &  sternum 

Harry  Camp,  R.2.  Wyalusing,  Pa . . .  115.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  knee 

Lawrence  Gordnier,  R.3,  Westfield,  Pa -  60.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis  &  rib 
Lydia  T.  Hinckley,  R.l,  Columbia,  Conn.  60.71 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder  &  rib 

John  E.  Lassard,  Waterville,  Me. .  90.00 

Auto  accident — -injured  foot,  neck,  shoulder 

Charles  Shields.  R.l,  Norridgewock,  Me .  36.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs  &  bruises 
Margaret  H.  Campbell.  Sunderland,  Mass.  50.00 
Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Stanley  A.  Liakas,  Gilbertville,  Mass .  89.28 

Auto  accident — injured  back  and  shoulder 
Kenneth  L.  Murray,  R.l,  Littleton,  N.  H.  ..  60.71 
Truck  accident — cut  knee.  &  bruises 

Richard  A.  White,  R.2,  Antrim.  N.  H .  41.43 

Auto  accident — injured  face,  cuts  &  bruises 

Floyd  A.  Rounds,  Jr.,  Hill,  N.  .  42.86 

Auto  accident — cut  face:  injured  thumb 

Lydia  Muliss,  Vergennes,  Vt.  . . . .  62.14 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  &  bruises 

Orlin  Muliss,  Vergennes,  Vt - -  31.43 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises:  concussion 

Virginia  Towslee,  R.l,  Bennington,  Vt . —  125.00 

Auto  accident — injured  knee  &  hip 

Viola  H.  Shortsleeves,  R.l,  Lowell,  Vt .  100.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  injured  head 
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Claim 


Donald  Sawyer,  Deceased 


0Kecfr  'fyoun  “Policy  ^ettecved 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


rate  New  Holland 


First  in  Grassland  Farming 


Your  hay  goes  from  windrow  to  mow  in 
a  hurry  with  the  New  Holland  “77” — 
you  get  high-protein  feed  at  lowest  cost. 


NEW  HOLLAND  GIVES  THEM 
HIGH  SPEED  HAY! 


Read  what  four  top-notch  farmers  say 
about  their  New  Holland  “77’s”: 


“I  believe  the  New  Holland  “77”  is  the  best  auto¬ 
matic  twine-tie  baler  on  the  market.  We  never 
lost  a  minute  waiting  for  repairs  or  maintenance,” 
says  Elliott  Brown,  El  Jon  Farms,  Rose  Hill,  Iowa. 


“With  our  “77”  we  can  harvest  our  hay  the  min¬ 
ute  it  reaches  peak  quality — and  the  “77”  picks 
up  the  hay  gently  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
feed  nutrient  is  kept  in  the  bales.  It’s  a  real  labor 
saver,  too,”  says  William  G.  Fox,  R.  R.  1,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Indiana. 


“For  faster  baling  at  lower  cost  you  just  can’t 
beat  the  “77”!  I’ve  been  sold  on  New  Holland 
balers  since  1942,”  says  Walter  Hurlburt,  Ashley 
Falls,  Mass. 


“We  depend  on  our  “77’s”  to  get  a  big  job  done 
fast — when  you’re  putting  up  feed  to  carry  1,000 
registered  Herefords  through  a  long  Dakota  winter, 
the  hay  season  seems  mighty  short.  The  New 
Holland  “77”  has  our  highest  recommendation,” 
says  Walton  W.  Thorp,  Britton,  South  Dakota. 


New  Holland 


New  Holland,  Pa. 


First  in  Grassland  Farming ” 

Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


The  secret  of  high  speed  hay  is  fast  harvesting  at  the  right 
stage  of  curing.  Hay  that’s  put  into  the  barn  at  this  stage 
— before  sun  or  rain  have  a  chance  to  do  their  damage— 
has  a  rich  green  color  and  the  highest  possible  per¬ 
centage  of  nutritious  leaves. 

That’s  why  high  speed  hay  gives  you  up  to  50  %  more  feed 
value  than  ordinary  hay.  In  fact,  next  to  straight  grain 
and  meal  rations,  it’s  one  of  the  richest  feeds  you  can 
give  your  stock  .  .  .  and  it’s  much  cheaper. 

But  for  the  fast  harvesting  that  makes  high  speed  hay, 
you  need  high  speed  hay  machinery.  New  Holland  has 
the  speed  you  need.  Here  are  the  facts: 

1 .  High  Capacity — When  your  hay  is  ready,  you  want  it 
baled  fast — before  rain  or  a  few  too  many  hours  ofosun  can 
damage  it.  The  “77”  is  fast.  It  can  bale  up  to  10  tons  an  hour 
— with  only  one  man  on  the  job!  No  other  baler  can  beat  that 
capacity. 

2.  Low  Maintenance — A  survey  of  500  “77”  owners  showed 
repairs  and  maintenance  that  averaged  only  $21.40  for  an 
entire  season.  That’s  because  the  “77”  js  ruggedly  built  and 
designed  with  20%  fewer  parts.  You  get  longer,  trouble-free 
operation  and  much  lower  replacement  costs. 

3.  Better  Hay — The  greatest  feed  value  of  hay  lies  in  the 
protein-rich  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  gentle  pick-up  and  baling 
action  of  the  “77”  saves  these  leaves  and  blossoms — this  can 
mean  up  to  50%  higher  feed  value  for  your  stock! 

4.  Service — New  Holland  dealers  keep  a  complete  inventory 
of  spare  parts  on  hand  at  all  times.  Factory-trained  mechanics 
provide  emergency  field  service  and  off-season  overhaul. 

5.  Experience — New  Holland  pioneered  the  automatic 
twine-tie  baler  over  ten  years  ago.  No  other  manufacturer  has 
had  as  long  or  as  much  experience  with  pick-up  balers.  Today, 
New  Holland  is  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  automatic 
pick-up  balers. 

If  you’ve  had  trouble  with  your  haying  during  the  past 
season — if  you  need  a  dependable,  high-capacity  baler, 
look  ahead  to  the  coming  season  now.  See  the  “77”  at 
your  dealer’s!  And  if  you  prefer  a  wire-tie  baler,  don’t 
miss  the  Model  “80”.  It  gives  you  up  to  twice  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  other  wire-tie  balers.  The  New  Holland  Machine 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 
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Northeast  Farmers  Are 


Looking  over  a  new  machine  to  sell  apples  are  from 
left:  Ted  Zaremba,  Shoreham,  president  of  Vermont 
Horticultural  Society;  C.  L.  Calahan,  secretary  and  Ver¬ 
mont  extension  horticulturist;  and  grower  Sanford  S. 
Witherell,  Shoreham. 


i  A  half  million  chicks  a  week  flow  out  of  the 
T  Hubbard  Farms  hatcheries  at  Walpole,  N.  H., 
and  Lancaster,  Pa.  Shown  at  the  Walpole  hatch¬ 
ery,  at  left,  are  brothers  Austin  and  Oliver,  part¬ 
ners  in  the  enterprise  with  their  Dad,  Ira,  and 
brother,  Leslie. 

Perhaps  signs  like  this  one  along  Maine's  high¬ 
ways  have  little  to  do  with  farming  but  they  do 
slow  down  traffic  and  make  farm  roads  a  little 
safer.  They  appear  at  all  too  frequent  intervals 
HP”  along  the  roads. 


every  8  cows  in  Maine  is  bred  artificially! 

I  saw  one  sign  that  Maine  dairymen  are 
not  paying  enough  attention  to  marketing. 
During  Farm  and  Home  Week,  most  of  4,100 
visitors  lived  in  college  dormitories  and  ate 
in  the  dormitory  cafeterias.  I  ate  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ones  and  in  each  was  a  sign,  “Oleomar¬ 
garine  Served  Here.”  It  also  was  served  at  the 
big  banquet  for  about  1,000  people. 

Although  I  ran  into  places  in  Vermont 
mountains  where  mail  boxes  were  still  buried, 
most  of  New  England’s  big  winter  snow  had 

disappeared  When  I  Was  (Continued  on  Page  18J 


By  JIM  HALL 


ORTHEAST  farmers  aren’t  sitting  back  waiting  for 
things  to  happen.  They  are  on  their  toes,  promot¬ 
ing  their  own  businesses.  That’s  the  conclusion  I 
reached  after  a  two  weeks’  field  trip  that  took  me 
into  four  New  England  states  and 
across  the  “North  Country”  of  New  York. 

At  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  sessions  of 
the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  Pine  Tree  Staters — especially  the 
potato  and  poultry  men — don’t  do  things 
halfway.  From  the  youngest  4-H  youngster  in 
the  state  to  Arthur  Deering.  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  and  to  Fred  J.  Nutter, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  there  is  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  farming  that’s  catching. 

Many  years  ago  Maine  potato  growers 
asked  to  have  a  tax  put  on  their  own  produce 
in  order  to  have  a  fund  of  money  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  research.  Albert-  K.  Gardner,  form¬ 
er  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  now  exe¬ 
cutive  secretary  of  the  Tax  Committee,  head¬ 
ed  a  panel  reporting  on  activities.  Despite  the 
great  advances  made  in  yields,  production 
equipment,  and  variety  developments,  re¬ 
search  in  all  branches  will  be  continued.  They 
are  not  resting  on  their  laurels.  Maine  potato 
growers  are  paying  more  and  more  attention 
to  protecting  quality  and  looks  of  potatoes 
until  they  are  right  on  the  consumers’  plates. 

Big  blue,  white  and  red  State  of  Maine 
trucks  are  becoming  familiar  on  streets  of 
such  distant  cities  as  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 

One  team  of  Maine  potato  promoters  took  a 
truckload  of  advertising  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  a  national  convention  of  restaurant 
and  hotel  men  and  from  a  booth  at  the  con¬ 
vention  hotel  served  those  men  baked  Kenne¬ 
bec  potatoes  swimming  in  creamery  butter. 

When  those  who  ate  these  delicious  bakers 
found  that  they  would  also  fry  or  boil  to  per¬ 
fection,  brokers  had  a  run  of  orders  that  soon 
exhausted  the  supply! 

Potato  acreage  in  famous  Aroostook  Coun¬ 
ty  is  about  half  what  it  was  in  the  late  years 
of  the  war,  about  108,000  acres  this  year. 

Many  men  are  turning  to  beef  cattle,  dairy¬ 
ing,  small  grain  crops,  some  poultry,  and 
even  to  vegetables  for  freezing  to  replace  in¬ 
come  formerly  gained  through  potatoes. 

Jn  the  southern  part  of  Maine,  especially 
in  what  is  now  called  the  “Belfast”  area, 
poultry  growing  has  skyrocketed  in  the  past 


few  years.  Fred  Webster,  Waldo  County 
Agent,  told  me  that  last  year  saw  no  less  than 
73,000  tons  of  feed  brought  into  the  county 
by  rail.  Eleven  years  before  it  was  less  than 
10,000  tons! 

Broiler  houses  that  will  hold  20,000  to 
30,000  birds  are  getting  almost  common,  and 
most  men  are  producing  three  and  four  lots 
a  year  for  the  processing  and  shipping  plants 
that  dot  the  area.  Such  a  vast  output  requires 
a  far-flung  market,  one  that  means  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  broiler  areas,  so  Maine  poul- 
trymen  are  behind  research  in  marketing 
everything  from  live  birds  to  frozen  cuts 
wrapped  and  ready  for  the  oven. 

Maine  men  who  have  gone  into  beef  don’t 
believe  in  half-hearted  methods,  either.  They 
have  been  good  customers  for  foundation 
stock  at  some  of  the  best  sales  in  the  country. 
We’ll  be  hearing  more  about  Maine  beef. 

'  Men  in  Aroostook  who  have  gone  into 
dairying  must  have  high  production  per  cow 
due  to  extra  transportation  costs  on  shipped- 
in  supplies.  Most  of  them  are  getting  it 
through  membership  in  the  Maine  Breeding 
Cooperative,  which  keeps  a  string  of  top-flight 
bulls  at  Vassalboro.  I’ve  been  told  that  1  of 
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THE  CORN  SELECTION  CHARI 

.  .  .  makes  it  easy  to  choose  the  right  variety. 

THE  OPEN  FORMULA 

...  is  your  assurance  of  quality. 

COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 

.  .  .  means  savings. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York 


G.L.F.  Open  Formula  Hybrids  are  Now  Ready  at  Your 
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Service  Agency 


You  often  see  claims  that  this  or  that  tractor  tire 
cleans  better,  wears  longer,  delivers  greater 
traction. 

Better  than  what?  Longer  than  what?  Greater  than 
what?  It’s  all  very  confusing. 

But  there’s  one  tire  that  tells  its  own  story  in  a  way 
that  is  not  confusing— -in  the  only  way  that  means 
anything —right  down  in  the  soil! 

Its  performance  is  so  convincing  there— where  it 
counts— that  American  farmers  have  made  it  their 
First  Choice  tractor  tire  by  a  tremendous  margin. 

If  you’re  not  already  using  Super-Sure-Grips  on 
your  tractor,  ask  a  neighbor  who  is.  Chances  are, 
he’ll  tell  you  they  pull  better  than  any  tires  he’s 
ever  had. 


That’s  what  millions  of  farmers  like  yourself  say— 
that  Goodyear’s  Super-Sure-Grips  give  you  “the 
greatest  pull  on  earth!” 

Who  could  give  you  better  advice? 


WHY  GOODYEAR’S  YOUR  BUY 


STRAIGHT  LUGS!  Goodyear  lugs  are  ruler- straight  and 
come  closer  together  at  the  shoulders— providing  the  time- 
proved,  wedge-like  bite  that  holds  the  soil  in  place  and 
gives  this  tire  more  traction— gives  your  tractor  more  pulling  power. 


O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  pioneered  by  Goodyear.  Most  widely 
imitated  of  all  tractor  tread  designs  because  farm  experi¬ 
ence  proves  it  the  most  efficient— when  combined  with 
straight  lugs! 


EVEN  WEAR!  Goodyear  straight  lugs  work  against  the  soil 
evenly,  pull  evenly,  wear  more  evenly— to  lengthen  tire 
life  and  make  your  tire  dollars  go  farther. 


FIRST  in  Traction!  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear!  •  FIRST  in  Popularity! 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


you’ll  like  " THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD”- Every  Sunday -ABC  Network 


Super-Sure-Grip— T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Robber  Company,  Akron,  OM* 
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TIIE  EDITORIAL 


"MILK  FOR  HEALTH”  IN  ACTION 

EOPLE  like  milk.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  par¬ 
ents,  teachers,  doctors,  dentists  and  health  au¬ 
thorities.  Wherever  dairy  councils  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  England  and  other  states,  everyone 
has  been  happy  to  cooperate  in  ways  to  get  both 
children  and  adults  to  drink  more  milk. 

Now,  through  “Milk  For  Health,”  into  which  dairy 
farmers  serving  metropolitan  New  York  have  been 
putting  one  cent  for  each  hundredweight  of  milk 
produced,  there  are  funds  available  to  start  educa¬ 
tional  and  advertising  work  in  the  greatest  milk 
market  in  the  world. 

Fart  of  the  “Milk  For  Health”  funds  have  already 
been  put  to  work  through  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  advertising  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  the 
directors  of  “Milk  For  Health”  recently  voted  to 
turn  the  balance  of  the  funds — $139,919.79 — over  to 
the  Greater  New  York  Producer  Dairy  Council 
Committee.  The  action  followed  formation  of  a 
Dairy  Council  for  Westchester  County  and  because 
of  pending  formation  of  a  dairy  council  covering 
the  entire  metropolitan  market. 

The  American  Dairy  Association  advertising,  plus 
the  Dairy  Council’s  educational  work,  will  go  a  long 
ways  to  increase  consumption  of  milk  in  the  big 
metropolitan  market. 

Dairymen  and  their  organizations  are  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  support  of  “Milk  For 
Health”  and  every  other  effort  to  advertise  the  great 
qualities  of  milk  as  a  food.  Time  and  again  Ameri¬ 
can  business  and  industry  have  put  their  business 
on  the  map  by  the  right  kind  of  advertising,  but 
until  recently  dairymen  have  been  slow  to  realize 
that  if  they  are  to  continue  in  business  and  compete 
with  other  highly  advertised  food  products,  they 
must  do  likewise.  Where  effective  milk  advertising 
has  been  done,  it  has  shown  good  results  every  time. 

MONEY  FOR  C  ONTEST  WINNERS 

ETWEEN  now  and  May  23  our  young  New  York 
readers  who  are  still  in  grade  or  high  school 
may  compete  in  an  essay  contest  on  the  subject, 
“Why  Everyone  Should  Drink  Milk.”  The  prizes 
are  well  worth  working  for.  Be  sure  to  turn  to 
page  23  where  you  will  find  detailed  information. 

I  LIKE  DO  OS 

HENEVER  I  meet  dogs  on  the  street  I  say 
hello,  and  because  they  know  I  am  their  friend 
I  usually  get  a  wag  of  the  tail  or  a  cheerful  glance. 
There  may  be  other  animals  smarter  than  dogs,  but 
I  have  not  met  any,  and  when  it  comes  to  loyalty, 
lasting  affection,  and  often  general  usefulness,  you 
cannot  beat  a  good  dog. 

I  know  dozens  of  you  feel  as  I  do  about  dogs,  so 
let’s  have  some  good  pictures  of  your  dogs  that 
we  can  print.  The  pictures  will  have  to  be  very 
clear  and  sharp  to  reproduce  on  our  paper,  and  they 
should  show  something  clever  or  especially  inter¬ 
esting.  Don’t  write  a  long  letter,  but  give  us  two  or 
three  interesting  points  about  your  dog  that  we  can 
use  in  describing  the  picture.  Address  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-DG,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

IS  FARMING  NEXT? 

UR  government,  chiefly  under  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  regimes,  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  and 
operating  over  100  different  business  and  industrial 
enterprises  in  competition  with  regular  business. 
Government  is  the  largest  land-owner  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  20  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area.  Huge 
reclamation  projects  now  planned  will  add  further 
big  areas.  Government  has  a  16  billion  dollar  hous¬ 
ing  Act,  ensuring  further  government  ownership  of 
land. 

To  make  sure  of  the  labor  vote,  Truman’s  latest 
and  worst  socialistic  step  was  to  take  over  the  steel 
industry. 

Pending  in  Congress  at  the  present  time  is  a  bill 


which  would  permit  the  Federal  government  to  de¬ 
velop  the  power  from  Niagara  Falls.  The  socialists 
in  government  want  to  put  us  in  debt  for  this  pro¬ 
ject  at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  of  better  than  350  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  free  enterprise,  rep¬ 
resented  by  five  New  York  State  utility  companies, 
is  ready  and  willing,  with  plans,  efficient  experience 
and  350  million  dollars  of  private  funds  to  go  ahead 
with  the  project. 

If  the  private  companies  take  this  project  over 
it  will  not  cost  us  a  red  cent  in  extra  taxes.  On  the 
contrary  it  will  bring  to  local,  state  and  Federal 
government  23  million  dollars  each  year  as  taxes 
on  the  project. 

All  farm  organizations  in  New  York  State  are 
in  favor  of  the  New  York  State  utility  companies 
going  ahead  with  this  project.  The  New  York  State 
Women’s  Clubs  recently  passed  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  resolution: 

“We  women  of  America  have  few  personal  free¬ 
doms  left.  One  of  them  is  the  right  to  complain 
if  our  electric  bills  are  high  or  if  service  is  be¬ 
low  standard.  We  have  always  been  able  to  talk 
things  over  with  the  private  utility  companies 
and  get  results,  but  if  the  government  takes 
over  the  power  business  in  this  state,  as  it  has 
in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  we  would 
be  helpless. 

If  you  want  to  help  save  America  from  another 
step  toward  all-out  socialism,  won’t  you  write  your 
congressman  demanding  that  he  oppose  this  plan 
and  telling  him  that  you  are  tired  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  trying  to  run  everything  under  the  sun? 

WANT  TO  RE  A  STATE  TROOPER? 

ON  MAY  20  the  New  York  State  Police  will  hold 
examinations  for  candidates  for  troopers  at  Al¬ 
bany,  Buffalo,  Malone,  Binghamton,  Syracuse  and 
White  Plains.  The  salary  range  is  $2,370  to  $4,270, 
plus  board  and  lodging  and  all  service  clothing  and 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  other  qualifications,  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  you  must  be  a  United  States  citizen,  have  a 
high  school  education,  and  be  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  40.  Your  height  must  not  be  less  than  5’  9”, 
and  you  must  have  a  sound  constitution. 

If  interested,  write  immediately  and  before  May 
10  to  the  Division  of  State  Police,  State  Capitol, 
Albany,  New  York. 

This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  those  who  can  qual¬ 
ify,  as  about  100  appointments  will  be  made  and  the 
job  is '  now  reasonably  well  paid,  interesting,  and 
certainly  worthwhile.  An  efficient  and  courteous 
trooper  is  highly  respected  by  farmers,  and  more  of 
them  are  badly  needed  right  now. 

"A  TOUCH  OF  REALTY” 

“The  mother’s  hands  were  rough  with  toil 
Who  set  that  lilac  in  the  soil; 

Thanks  be  to  God  who  gave  the  wife 
One  touch  of  beauty  in  her  life  .  .  .” 

— Bob  Adams 

FEW  weeks  ago  a  cousin  gave  us  a  slip  from  a 
beautiful  angel  wing  begonia.  We  took  it  home 
and  rooted  it,  and  now  it  is  rapidly  growing  into  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

It  was  the  poet  Keats  who  said,  “A  thing  of  beau¬ 
ty  is  a  joy  forever.”  That  is  true  even  of  a  memory 
of  something  beautiful.  One  of  my  nicest  memories 
is  of  the  old  bay  window  in  the  “settin-room”  of  the 
house  where  I  grew  up.  That  big  window  was  alive 
with  Mother’s  house  plants,  so  at  no  time  during 
the  long  cold  winter  were  spring  and  summer  too 
far  away.  And  during  the  summer  Mother,  with  her 
“green  thumb,”  had  just  the  nicest  flowers  that 
bloomed  up  and  down  the  valley. 

It  often  saddens  me  to  ride  across  our  great 
Northeast  farm  country  and  see  so  many  farmyards 
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littered  with  trash  which  it  would  take  only  a  few  I 
minutes’  work  to  clean  up.  In  contrast,  it  is  indeed  I 
pleasant  to  see  farmyards  with  well-painted  build-  I 
ings,  good  lawns  and  well  spaced  shrubbery,  the  I 
whole  scene  beautified  by  plenty  of  gaily  colored  I 
flowers.  j 

This  little  message  is  directed  particularly  at  you  I 
women.  All  of  you  deserve  “a  touch  of  beauty"  in  I 
your  lives.  Get  your  menfolks  to  clean  up  the  trash  I 
and  then  find  time  to  grow  some  flowers. 

YOUR  FARM  INVESTMENT  I 

CCORDING  to  Professor  L.  C.  Cunningham  of  | 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  I 
study  last  year  of  49  hill  farms  in  Otsego  County  i 
showed  that  the  average  capital  investment  was  I 
$16,801,  or  $764  per  cow.  A  similar  survey  on  20  I 
valley  farms  showed  an  investment*  of  $22,781,  or  I 
$990  per  cow.  The  investment  covered  land,  build-  I 
ings,  livestock,  machinery,  feed  and  supplies.  1 

Compare  this  with  the  few  hundred  dollars  that  I 
was  required  to  get  started  in  farming  fifty  years  I 
ago.  It  is  still  possible  for  young  men  with  little  l 
capital  to  get  started  in  farming,  but  it  is  more 
difficult,  and  it  certainly  requires  more  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  same  careful  attention  to  keep-  l 
ing  records  and  accounts  that  is  necessary  in  other  | 
successful  businesses. 

ARE  YOU  PLANNING  ENOUGH?  I 

T  TAKES  an  acre  of  hay,  -plus  one-third  of  an 
acre  of  corn  silage,  plus  an  acre  of  pasture,  to  | 
feed  one  cow  or  two  heifers.  With  extra  special  fi 
quality  of  hay  and  silage  a  little  less  land  could  be 
used. 

How  do  your  crop  plans  fit  in  with  the  number 
of  cows  you  plan  to  feed? 

LAST  CHANCE 

HAT  you  have  done  already  this  spring  and 
what  you  can  still  do  in  the  next  two  weeks 
will  to  a  great  extent  determine  your  income  for 
the  year  to  come.  Here  are  two  or  three  last  minute 
suggestions : 

1.  It  is  late,  but  not  too  late  to  top  dress  your 
pasture  land,  or  at  least  part  of  it.  Ask  your  county 
agent  for  the  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  to  use. 

2.  At  least  some  of  you  can  still  do  something 
about  getting  more  alfalfa  in  your  hay.  Nothing 
will  cut  your  grain  bill  and  improve  milk  production 
faster  than  hay  with  plenty  of  legumes  in  it. 

3.  Plan  more  corn  for  grain.  Use  a  good  hybrid, 
plenty  of  fertilizer,  and  plan  for  stands  of  from 
12,000  to  14,000  plants  per  acre. 

MAYBE  YOU  CAN  HELP 

HE  BOYS  in  the  armed  forces  are  in  constant 
and  desperate  need  of  blood  plasma.  Have  you 
thought  that  without  much  trouble  on  your  part 
you  might  make  a  blood  contribution  that  very 
likely  could  save  a  life?  If  you  want  to  help,  get 
in  touch  with  your  local  Red  Cross. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

SPEAKER  at  farm  meetings  used  to  give  a 
talk  which  he  called  “Farming  for  Manure. 
What  he  meant  was  that  no  matter  how  good  farm 
manure  is,  if  it  doesn’t  result  in  growing  crops  with 
a  profit,  it  is  no  good. 

This  speaker  wouldn’t  agree  with  Uncle  Horace,  » 
farmer  out  in  Kansas,  who  some  years  ago  had  no 
use  for  tractors.  He  farmed  entirely  with  horses. 
However,  an  enterprising  tractor  salesman  persuad¬ 
ed  Uncle  Horace  to  let  him  put  on  a  demonstration- 

“Mighty  fine!  Mighty  fine!”  admitted  Uncle 
Horace  afterwards.  “And  when  you  get  those  two 
hundred  horses’  power  in  that  there  engine  to  P10 
duce  fertilizer,  I’ll  buy  one.” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

MILK:  The  uniform  price  for  milk  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  for 
March  is  $4.56.  In  March  a  year  ago  it  was  $4.37  and  in  February 

this  year,  $5.07. 

Professor  L.  C.  Cunningham’s  index  of  dairy  farming  costs  for  March  (Cor¬ 
nell)  was  349  (1910-1914  equals  100).  Costs  were  up  1  point  from  February  and 
were  31  points  higher  than  in  March  a  year  ago. 

Returns  to  dairymen  have  been  insufficient  to  maintain  milk  production  per 
consumer.  With  population  increasing,  the  outlook  for  milk  is  more  stable  than 
for  many  other  farming  enterprises. 

With  improved  pastures,  summer  grain  feeding  can  be  reduced.  An  occasional 
dairyman  feeds  1  pound  of  grain  to  7  or  even  9  pounds  of  milk.  Others  have 
not  taken  full  advantage  of  improved  pastures.  Try  weighing  the  milk  from 
each  cow  for  a  week  then  reducing  the  grain  one-half  pound  per  cow  per  day 
and  weighing  again  to  see  how  much  production  is  affected.  It  might  save  you 
money.  Also,  you  can  save  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  a  ton  by  using  a  16  per  cent  or 
even  a  14  per  cent  mixture  instead  of  a  20  or  24  per  cent.  At  one  time  a  low 
protein  mixture  cost  as  much  as  a  high,  but  not  now. 

GRASS:  While  the  practice  doesn’t  fit  all  farms,  grass  silage  has  advan- 
tages.  It  can  be  cut  early  regardless  of  weather  thus  increasing 
later  growth  for  pasture.  Any  excess  grass  on  improved  pasture  can  be  cut,  put 
in  the  silo  and  fed  during  a  summer  dry  spell,  in  fact  anytime  it’s  needed.  Cows 
like  it  and  it  will  produce  milk. 

EGGS:  Poultrymen  are  in  a  squeeze.  Costs  are  up  and  returns  are  lagging- 
mhhb  but  signs  point  to  better  times.  Many  poultrymen  are  raising  fewer 
chicks  and  records  show  that  low  spring  egg  prices  are  usually  followed  by  high 

fall  prices. 

At  present  prices  a  flock  laying  60  per  cent  or  better  should  give  fair  return 
over  feed  cost.  Cull  to  keep  production  up. 

Don’t  skimp  on  feeding  the  pullets.  At  the  most  you  can  save  15  cents  a  bird; 
but  if  a  pullet  lays  two  less  eggs  in  her  first  year,  the  saving  is  lost. 

Top  quality  grass  range  for  pullets  gives  a  two-way  saving.  You  can  feed  a 
ration  with  less  protein,  which  will  cost  less  per  cwt.,  and  you  will  need  to  feed 
less  because  pullets  will  eat  a  lot  of  grass. 

CROP  YIELDS:  All  cost  account  figures  show  that  above  average  crop 
«■■■■■■■*■■■■■*■■■  yields  are  important  for  satisfactory  financial  returns. 

Bumper  crops  require  certain  things,  most  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
weather,  are  under  your  control.  If  your  1951  crops  were  below  average  for 
your  area,  some  study  may  suggest  a  remedy. 

High  quality  seed  of  a  good  variety  is  essential.  Seed  treatment  on  many 
crops  pays.  Fertilizer  is  one  of  the  best  buys  at  present  prices.  Chemicals  will 
help  control  weeds  and  reduce  labor  requirements. 

PLAYS:  In  spite  of  a  campaign  to  increase  crop  acreage,  the  best  acreage 
for  YOU  to  grow  is  what  you  can  take  care  of  with  the  help  you 
have.  However  an  extra  acre  or  two  of  corn  will  not  increase  labor  requirements 
much.  Depending  on  circumstances,  you  can  put  it  in  the  silo  or  husk  it,  or  in 
some  areas  you  can  sell  it  as  a  cash  crop. 

Increasing  acreage  of  crops  that  require  much  labor  needs  thorough -study. 
Don’t  be  stampeded  into  planting  more  than  you  can  care  for.  Resist  propaganda 
intended  to  convince  the  public  of  necessity  for  higher  support  prices  and  sub¬ 
sidies.  If  1952  production  is  down  a  little,  prospects  for  1953  profits  will 
increase. 

FARM  LA  YD:  In  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  the  College  of  Agricul- 

ture  has  compared  farm  values  in  1907  and  1947.  The  val¬ 
ues  as  estimated  by  owners  were  compared  with  capitalized  values  based  on  the 
money  returns  from  those  farms.  The  results  show  that  owners  put  too  low  a 
price  on  good  farms  and  too  high  a  price  on  poor  farms.  As  the  cash  costs  of 
farming  increase,  the  importance  of  farming  land  that  is  naturally  fertile 
increases.  — Hugh  Cosline. 


THERE’S  one  thing  1  can’t  live  with- 
*  out,  and  that’s  Mirandy’s  sauer¬ 
kraut.  We’ve  got  one  rule  around  our 
house  which  can’t  be  broken  by  my 
spouse ;  she  knows  that  there’ll  be 
heck  to  pay  unless  there’s  kraut  each 
seventh  day.  Tradition  .  going  ‘way, 
’way  back  requires  that  not  a  week 
shall  lack  at  least  one  serving  of  the 
stuff,  and  I  insist  that  ain’t  enough 
With  ham  hocks,  wieners,  or  just 
plain,  my  love  for  it  will  never  wane ; 
the  taste  alone  is  mighty  fine,  and  that 
opinion’s  not  just  mine,  but  also 
there’s  a  perfume  rare  that  adds  good 
substance  to  the  air. 

I  wish  I  could  advise  young  men  to 
be  a  lot  more  careful  when  they  reach 
that  crucial  time  of  life  when  they  are 
looking  for  a  wife ;  because  I  know 
how  close  I  came  to  trading  happiness 
for  fame.  For  instance,  Susan  was  a 
dear  whose  father  owned  a  section 
clear;  Mary  sang  just  like  a  bird,  and 
her  dad  had  a  purebred  herd;  and  Sal 
— no  one  was  handsomer,  her  papa 


a  senator.  But  though  these  things  attracted  me,  I  picked  Mirandy  Jane, 
Jy  gee,  because  she  passed  the  final  test — her  sauerkraut  was  much  the  best. 


WHY  IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

Du  Pont  Weed  Killers 


No  matter  what  your  brush-  or  weed-control  problem 
is,  one  or  more  Du  Pont  chemicals  will  do  the  job. 
That’s  why  you  can  get  top  results  at  low  cost.  Note 
their  advantages  below. 

KILL  POISON  IVY,  thorn  apple,  chokeberry 
and  other  tough  brush  and  weeds  with  one  ap¬ 
plication  of  Du  Pont  "Animate”  sprayed  on 
the  foliage.  Kills  roots,  tops  and  all. 

KILL  WEED  TREES  with  "Animate”  dissolved  in  water  and  poured 
into  a  girdle  hacked  into  lower  trunk.  Or  apply  "Animate”  dry  in 
notches  at  base  of  tree.  Spray  "Animate”  on  fresh  stumps  to  prevent 
sprouting. 

DESTROY  BRAMBLES  with  Du  Pont  2,4,5-T.  May  be  used  alone, 
or  mixed  with  Du  Pont  2,4-D  to  control  mixed  brush.  Use  in  water 
as  a  foliage  spray,  or  in  oil  as  dormant  spray  on  stems. 

KNOCK  OUT  GRASS  WEEDS  with  Du  Pont  TCA.  Kills  roots  of 
quack  and  other  perennial  grass,  also  annuals  such  as  foxtail,  crab 
and  pigeon  gras§. 

See  your  dealer  now  for  details  on  Du  Pont  Weed  Killers  that  can  solve 
your  weed-control  problems .  Ask  him  also  for  information  on  other  Du  Pont 
pest-control  products,  or  write  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  or  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 

DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDES  Fungicides:  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and  Dry),  FERMATE,* 
ZERLATE*  Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON*-X  Wettable  Sulfurs  .  .  .  Insecticides: 
DEENATE*  DDT,  MARLATE*  Methoxychlor,  LEXONE*  Benzene  Hexachloride,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  EPN  300  In¬ 
secticide,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Lead  Arsenate  . .  .  Weed  and  Brush  Killers:  AMMATE*,  2,4-D,  TCA  and  2,4,5-T  .  .  .  Also: 
Du  Pont  Cotton  Dusts,  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker,  PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  and  many  others. 

*REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  Where  warning  or  caution  statements  on  use  of  the  product 
are  given,  read  them  carefully. 
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The  above  picture  shows  Jim's  paint  job  but  of  course  he  claims  the  picture  doesn't  do  it  justice  due  to  the  late  afternoon  shad¬ 
ows.  Below:  A  good  ladder  and  a  sprayer  with  enough  pressure  are  two  of  the  most  important  tools  for  saving  time  and  labor 
on  a  paint  job.  After  the  first  coat  goes  on,  fill  all  those  cracks  with  caulking  compound  and  putty  before  the  second  coat  goes  on. 


1  HERE  are  at  least  a  dozen  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  reasons 

[ _ I  for  putting  a  good  layer  of 

paint  on  our  homes,  bairns  and 
other  buildings  about  the  farm.  But 
when  I  stop  to  wonder  why  I  took 
every  minute  of  my  spare  time  to  paint 
up  our  place  last  summer,  I  can  give 
myself  only  one  really  honest  answer: 

I  painted  our  place  because  I  want¬ 
ed  it  to  look  nice — just  as  nice  as  any¬ 
one  else’s  in  the  neighborhood! 

I  paint  because  my  neighbor’s  build¬ 
ings  look  so  good — someone  down  the 
road  sees  the  result  and  they  paint,  too. 
The  first  thing  you  know  the  whole 
community  looks  wonderful.  I  know 
one  farm  area  in  Maine  where  painting 
got  started  and  now  every  building  is 
painted — and  so  are  the  fence  posts  and 
the  bottom  six  feet  of  all  electric  light 
poles  along  the  road! 

There’s  nothing  fancy  about  our  few 
acres  and  our  buildings  but  I  never  re¬ 
turn  home  from  a  trip,  or  even  just 
from  the  office,  without  experiencing 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  as  I  look 
at  that  fresh  coat  of  white  and  the  rich 
green  shutters. 

l*alnt  Cost  is  Low 

But  I  got  a  lot  more  from  my  paint 
job  than  a  feeling  of  pride.  Our  home 
is  an  old  one  and  that  fresh  coat  of 
paint,  plus  the  work  that  went  on  be¬ 
fore  I  started  painting,  has  added  years 
to  its  life  and  most  certainly  increased 
its  value.  It  has  also  made  it  easier  to 
keep  the  whole  place  tidier,  because 
anything  left  lying  around  stands  out 
like  a  sore  thumb  and  is  soon  picked 
up. 

I  learned  a  lot  during  my  first  “man- 
sized”  painting  job  and  I’ve  learned 
more  since.  In  the  first  place,  paint  has 
gone  up  in  price  very  little  compared 
to  most  things.  Labor  is  what  makes 
painting  expensive.  If  you  hire  the 


What  I  Learned 
About  Painting 


”W  e  painted  to  make  our  place  look  nice 9" 
says  our  field  editor .  "But  we  found  that 
the  job  did  more  than  satisfy  our  pride.9' 


dangerous  stretch  to  reach  “just  a 
little  higher.” 

A  couple  of  six-foot  step-ladders  and 
a  stout,  wide  plank  to  make  a  handy 
scaffolding  for  those  big  expanses  of 
wood  reasonably  close  to  the  ground. 

A  couple  of  sharp  paint  scrapers,  in¬ 
cluding  one  that  can  work  right  up  in 
corners,  a  hammer,  screw  driver,  nail 
set,  putty  knife,  sandpaper  and  a  dust 
brush.  If  some  of  the  old  paint  looks 
like  it  has  to  come  right  off  to  give  me 
a  good  surface,  I’ll  have  on  hand  some 
of  the  best  paint  remover  I  can  get. 
You  can  use  a  torch  for  burning  the 
paint  off  if  you  want  to,  but  I’ll  leave 
that  up  to  the  professionals— I’m  too 
afraid  of  fire  to  take  a  chance.  I  used 
an  electric  paint  remover  on  some 
spots.  They’re  fine  for  small  jobs,  but 
too  slow  for  big  areas. 

A  fresh  coat  of  paint  won’t  last  long 
if  it’s  slapped  on  over  dirt,  rust,  loose 
paint,  grease  or  oil.  The  more  time  you 
spend  getting  ready  to  paint,  the  easier 
the  painting  will  be  and  the  better  the 
job  will  look  and  last.  You  get  land 
ready  before  you  plant  a  crop.  You  have 
to  get  buildings  ready  for  paint,  too. 

Preparation  Pays 

Professional  painters,  intent  on  doing 
a  good  job,  would  go  over  the  whole 
house  from  ridge  pole,  gutters  and 
eaves  right  down  over  the  siding  and 
around  the  windows  and  doors  to  the 
foundation — nailing  loose  boards,  re¬ 
pairing  flashing,  setting  nails  and  do¬ 
ing  everything  else  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  no  moisture  was  going  to  get 
in  behind  their  work. 

Well,  I  did  the  same  thing,  but  to 
make  the  work  less  monotonous  I  did 
all  this  preparatory  work  on  one  side 
and  then  painted  it,  even  to  the  shut¬ 
ters,  before  moving  around  to  the  next 
side. 

Putting  the  paint  on  isn’t  such  a 


work  done,  you’ll  save  a  lot  having  it 
sprayed  instead  of  brushed — especially 
on  barns. 

Our  service  bureau  has  had  to  handle 
many  complaints  from  readers  who 
have  hired  painting  crews  that  tour  the 
country.  Some  of  them  might  be  all 
right,  but  many  readers  will  tell  you 
from  bitter  experience  that  if  you  are 
going  to ,  hire  your  painting  job  done, 
you  should  contract  with  a  local  or 
nearby  firm  or  a  man  you  know,  so 
that  there  will  be  someone  around  to 
back  up  the  job  and  see  that  it  is  com¬ 
pleted  as  specified. 

Save  on  Taxes 

If  you  are  among  those  of  us  who 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  having  to  pay 
out  nine  or  ten  hundred  dollars  for  the 
labor  involved  in  painting  an  average 
sized  farmhouse  and  barn,  you'll  want 
to  do  as  I  did  and  paint  it  yourself  or 
with  your  own  farm  labor. 

In  addition  to  saving  labor  costs,  you 
can  charge  off  on  your  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  the  entire  cost  of  painting  all  the 
buildings  except  your  residence.  Part 
of  that  cost  can  be  chai’ged  off  if  an  of¬ 
fice  is  maintained  or  a  hired  man  lives 
in  your  house.  I’ve  been  advised  that 
you  can  depreciate  a  white  paint  job 
in  6  years  and  a  barn  red  job  in  8 
years — the  same  way  you  claim  depre¬ 
ciation  for  machinery. 

I  had  a  spraying  outfit  of  my  own 
when  I  started  my  job  and,  while  I 
know  there  are  those  who  argue 
against  them,  they  are  the  greatest 
labor-saving  tool  there  is  when  it  comes 
to  painting.  I  sort  of  blundered  along 
and  found  out  what  I  needed  as  I  pro¬ 
gressed,  but  here’s  the  list  of  things 
I’ll  have  ready  when  I  tackle  the  job 
again : 

A  strong  but  light  extension  ladder 
that  will  let  me  reach  the  highest 
point  without  having  to  take  even  one 
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hard  job.  I  did  it  by  both  spraying  and 
brushing  and  will  probably  follow  the 
same  system  next  time.  The  spray,  out¬ 
fit  was  wonderful  for  getting  the  paint 
on  little  fancy  doo-dads  with  which 
old-time  carpenters  adorned  homes,  and 
for  doing  the  fluted  columns  on  our 
front  porch  and  under  the  wide  eaves. 
However,  my  spray  outfit  is  a  light 
one  and  apparently  didn’t  atomize  the 
paint  enough,  because  I  used  so  much 
that  I  switched  to  brushes  on  the  flat 
surfaces.  Of  course  that  extra  paint  I 
used  is  on  the  house,  so  it  didn’t  hurt 
anything  but  my  pocketbook! 

A  sprayer  is  wonderful  for  around 
windows,  too,  now  that  there’s  an  easy 
way  to  protect  glass— a  new  product 
called  Paint  Shield  can  be  brushed  on 
the  glass  and,  when  the  paint  dries,  it 
peels  off.  It  leaves  the  window  cleaner 
than  when  you  started! 

Sprayer  Saves  Tabor 

If  you  have  use  for  a  compressor  on 
the  farm  or  a  lot  of  painting  to  do 
every  year  or  so,  it  probably  would  pay 
you  to  buy  a  paint  spraying  outfit.  If 
you  do,  get  one  that  will  give  you  40 
to  60  pounds  pressure.  The  larger  the 
opening  on  your  spray  gun,  the  more 
paint  is  going  through  at  a  time  and 
the  more  pressure  you  need  to  atomize 
it.  Perhaps  a  more  economical  way  is 
to  rent  a  sprayer  from  your  hardware 
or  farm  supply  store — more  and  more 
dealers  are  making  them  available  for 
rental  each  year. 

To  really  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  a  spray  gun,  paint  one  of  your  shut¬ 
ters  by  hand  and  then  spray  the  next 
one.  What  a  difference!  I  found  I  could 
do  six  shutters  with  the  sprayer  faster 
than  one  with  a  brush  —  and  had  a 
much  better  looking  job. 

After  you  get  that  first  coat  on  the 
building,  get  out  the  putty,  caulking 
compound  and  glazing  compound.  Use 
the  caulking  compound  for  wide  cracks 
and  for  sealing  around  door  and  win¬ 
dow  casings,  flashings,  etc.,  and  white 
lead  putty  for  covering  nail  holes  and 
the  smaller  cracks.  The  white  lead  put¬ 
ty  will  dry  hard  and  take  that  second 
coat  of  paint  without  specking  up  the 
house  with  yellow  spots.  I  like  glazing 
compound  for  “puttying”  window  panes 
because  it’s  easy  for  an  amateur  like 
me  to  get  it  on,  and  it  stays  flexible 
so  that  it  won’t  crack  and  fall  out.  It’s 
easy  to  get  out,  too,  and  that’s  impor¬ 
tant  when  you  have  a  five-year-old 
learning  to  play  baseball  in  the  side 
yard! 

Now,  if  everything  is  shipshape  and 
you  are  positive  that  first  coat  is  hard 
dry,  you’re  all  set  to  apply  the  finish 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 


A,  B,  C’s  of  a  Good 

Paint  Job 

1 —  Remove  shutters,  trellises,  etc., 
and  make  any  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  to  keep  water  out. 

2 —  Nail  down  any  loose  boards 
and  set  heads  in  tight;  dean 
out  and  check  condition  of 
gutters. 

3 —  Remove  all  loose,  cracked  and 
peeling  paint  and  sand  it 
smooth. 

4.— Put  on  first  coat  and  then  use 
white  lead  putty  for  small 
holes,  cracks  and  nailhead 
pits.  Use  caulking  compound 
for  big  cracks,  around  flashing 
and  around  door  and  window 
casings.  Repair  glazing  on  al! 
windows. 

5 — Be  very  sure  first  coat  is  dry 
before  putting  on  finish  coat- 

6> — Remember  that  if  there  is  mob' 
ture  in  or  behind  the  material, 
paint  won't  last  long. 


You’ll  be  proud  of  your  work... 
Pleased  with  your  profits 


tfitha  McCormick Fom dll  Super  C 


.. 


Prove  to  yourself  WHY  you  can  do  good  work 


You’ll  be  proud  of  the  quality  work  you  can  do  with  a  2-row,  2-plow 
Farmall  Super  C  and  any  of  its  26  matched  McCormick  implements.  You’ll 
profit  from  its  superior  performance— the  result  of  28  years  of  continuous 
Farmall  improvement  and  the  field-proved  record  of  more  than  1,500,000 
all-purpose  Farmall  tractors. 

You’ll  be  proud  of  the  cleaner,  faster  harvesting  you  do  with  a  Super  C 
and  McCormick  No.  64  harvester-thresher.  Try  them  . . .  prove  to  yourself 
what  good  work  you  do  in  the  heaviest  crops.  See  how  easily  you  can 


match  your  travel  speed  to  the  crop  stand  — to  use  the  full  capacity  of  the 
No.  64,  biggest  of  the  six-footers.  Count  jhe  profit  this  means  in  lower- 
cost  harvests. 

Try  the  convenient  controls  on  the  Super  C  — the  comfortable  ride. 
Notice  the  clear  view  of  your  work.  Test  the  Super  C’s  surprising  pull- 
power  in  all  kinds  of  field  conditions.  These  features  help  you  be  first 
out  of  the  field  at  harvest  time.  Farmall’s  traditional  dependability  helps 
keep  you  on  the  go! 


At  plowing  time,  you’ll  plow  eight  to 
ten  acres  a  day,  do  all  your  plowing 
on  25  percent  less  fuel  than  with 
many  tractors  of  similar  size. 


At  tillage  time,  you’ll  double-disk  up 
to  28  acres  a  day  with  the  Super  C’s 
perfect  power-weight  balance  and 
big-tire  traction. 


At  cultivating  time, you’ll  look  ahead 
at  your  work.  You’ll  cultivate  up  to 
35  acres  a  day,  do  a  better  job  with 
forward-mounted  equipment. 


At  haying  time,  you’ll  cut  an  acre 
every  17  minutes  with  a  Farmall 
Super  C,  and  you’ll  mow  three  acres 
of  heavy  hay  on  a  gallon  of  gas. 


Prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  keep  costs  down  while  doing  highest  quality  work  with  for  a  demonstration  with  any  of  the  26  matched  McCormick  implements.  You  can  buy 
a  Farmall  Super  C  — a  tractor  you'll  be  proud  to  own  and  use.  Ask  your  IH  dealer  a  Super  C  and  equipment  on  the  Income  Purchase  Plan— and  let  it  pay  for  itself  in  use. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors... 

Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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In  birdsfoot  trefoil,  ladino,  and  other  hard-to-save  seed  crops, 
the  6-foot  Model  "A”  Case  Combine  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Owners  tell  of  saving  crops  hidden  beneath  rank  green  weeds. 
They  report  saving  more  seed  per  acre  and  harvesting  more  acres 
per  day  than  similar-size  machines  working  in  the  same  field.  They 
tell  how  its  spike-tooth  cylinder  threshes  clean  and  fast  in  tough 
grain  and  tight-hulled  legumes,  yet  adjusts  to  be  gentle  with  big, 
brittle  beans.  They  praise  the  way  Case  Air-Lift  cleaning  floats  off 
chaff,  keeps  sieves  clear,  lets  seed  fail  free  and  clean.  Visit  your 
Case  dealer  and  see  for  yourself  why  the  Model  "A”  is  America’s 
favorite  combine. 


at 


SP 


cut 


for 


44c 


4c* 


Variable-speed  drive  in  Case  Self-Propelled 
Combines  provides  a  wide  range  of  field  speed 
without  using  clutch  or  gear  shift.  You  move  at 
the  right  pac,e  to  keep  combine  working  full  speed 
correct  capacity  in  varying  crop  conditions.  Case 
”  Combines  give  you  choice  of  9  or  12-foot 
-spike-tooth  or  rub-bar  cylinder.  Send  coupon 
full  information. 


Case 


■BMm 


TO  FIND  OUT 

Ids  23  great  tractors,  a  full  line  of  form  machines. 

>g  or  folders,  mark  here  or  write  in  margin  any  thaylj 


*•* 


3e$M  .  .  .  . - . . .  . . .  ,, 

interest  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  E- 1 1  Racine,  Wis. 

O  6-foot  "A”  Combine  O  5-ft.  "F-2”  Combine 

□  Self-Propelled  Combines  □  Windrowers 

□  9  and  12 -ft.  Pull  ~ 


Hybrid  CORN  that 
Husks  Better 

ONE  of  the  complaints  farmers  are 
making  about  some  of  the  varieties 
of  hybrid  corn  for  grain  is  that  they 
are  hard  to  husk.  Correcting  this  is  a 
job  for  plant  breeders  and  is  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  them.  Better  varieties  will 
certainly  be  available  sooner  or  later. 

The  first  problem  of  hybrid  corn 
breeders  was  to  develop  varieties  that 
would  mature  under  varying  climatic 
conditions.  Along  with  that,  of  course, 
there  was  the  equally  important  prob¬ 
lem  of  having  varieties  that  would 
yield  heavily, 

Some  varieties  do  not  stand  up  and 
broken  stalks  increase  the  difficulty  of 
mechanical  picking.  A  variety  with 
husks  which  the  picker  rolls  do  not  re¬ 
move  is  a  variety  which  dries  slowly 
in  storage. 

Everyone  knows  that  most  of  the 
varieties  that  were  popular  both  for 
silage  and  grain  20  years  ago  are  al¬ 
most  unknown.  No  matter  how  satis¬ 
factory  a  hybrid  may  have  been  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  most  growers  are  still  look¬ 
ing  for  something  better  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  change  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
convinced  that  better  varieties  are 
available. 


—  A.  a.  — 

ERIE — A  NEW  SPRING 
HARLEY 

ANEW  spring  barley  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  at  Cornell.  It  is  called  “Erie” 
and  its  chief  advantage  comes  from  its 
resistance  to  powdery  mildew.  Tests 
going  back  around  ten  years  show  in¬ 
creased  yields  over  alpha  barley  of 
from  4  to  8  bushels  per  acre. 

The  plant  breeding  work  on  this  new 
variety  started  in  1931  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  which  later  became  Erie  was  pick¬ 
ed  in  1947.  In  the  spring  of  1950  it  was 
released  to  the  New  York  Foundation 
Seed  Stocks  Cooperative,  Inc.  It  was 
distributed  to  growers  and  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  substantial  quantities  of  Erie 
seed  will  be  available  to  New  York 
farmers  in  the  spring  of  1953. 

—  A. a.  — 

LAWS  IMPROVE 
SEED  DUALITY 

IN  THE  April  issue  of  Farm  Research 
published  by  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  seed  analyst  M.  T.  Munn  re¬ 
minisces  under  the  title  “Forty  Years 
of  Seed  Control.”  Mr.  Munn  points  out 
that  70  years  ago  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturde- 
vant,  then  director  of  the  newly  es¬ 
tablished  Geneva  Station,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  knowing 
breeding  qualities  in  seed. 

The  first  New  York  seed  law  was 
passed  in  1912  and  became  effective 
July  1  of  that  year.  It  was  a  lenient 
law,  but  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Since  that  time,  various  types  of  seeds 
have  been  brought  under  the  law:  vege¬ 
table  seeds  in  1925;  flower  seeds  in 


1937;  grass  seeds  in  1939,  and  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  in  1941. 

In  general,  Mr.  Munn  points  out,  the 
quality  of  seeds  has  improved  as  they 
have  been  made  subject  to  the  New 
York  seed  law.  The  only  group  of  seeds 
which  have  not  shown  much  improve¬ 
ment  are  the  so-called  grass  seed  mix¬ 
tures,  many  of  which  contain  a  wide 
variety  of  annual  meadow  grass  seeds 
which  can’t  possibly  produce  a  good 
lawn.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number 
of  excellent  lawn  grass  mixtures  which 
are  sold  by  well-known  reputable  com¬ 
panies. 

In  1924,  a  control  field  was  provided 
by  Geneva  where  any  seed  stock  can 
be  planted  and  grown  to  maturity. 
These  plantings,  which  are  fully  label¬ 
ed  and  open  to  the  public,  have  been 
very  valuable  both  to  seedsmen  and  to 
growers. 

The  whole  project  of  seed  control  is 
a  cooperative  one  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at 
Albany  and  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  Other  states  in  the  Northeast 
also  have  lawrs  designed  to  control  seed 
quality. 

—  A.  A.  — 

IMRDSFOOT  VARIETIES 

QUESTIONS  indicate  some  confu¬ 
sion  about  varieties  or  types  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  Empire  is  most  com¬ 
monly  recommended  for  pasture  and 
hay.  It  will  maintain  a  stand  for  many 
years  under  ordinary  management.  It 
gives  a  good  yield  of  hay  and  can  be 
harvested  fairly  late  and  still  give  hay 
of  good  quality. 

However,  Empire  is  sometimes  slow 
in  getting  established  and  seedings 
should  be  given  ample  time  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  they  can  do  before  they 
are  plowed  up. 

The  so-called  narrow-leafed  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  is  less  productive  than  Em¬ 
pire  or  other  broad-leafed  varieties, 
and  is  not  usually  recommended  either 
for  hay  or  pasture. 

The  European  broad-leafed  type 
blooms  about  15  days  earlier  than  Em¬ 
pire,  is  more  erect  in  growth,  seems  to 
start  faster  and  recover  more  rapidly 
after  cutting  or  grazing.  The  European 
types  do  not  seem  to  stand  close  graz¬ 
ing  as  well  as  Empire. 


IT’S  CORN  PLANTING  TIME 


THE  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  com 
varies  more  than  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  an  acre.  The  reason — more  bushels 
per  acre  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs  per  bushel. 

Helps  to  greater  produc¬ 
tion  include:  1.  A  hybrid 
adapted  to  your  area.  2. 

A  well-fitted  seed  bed.  3. 

Accurate  planting  ac¬ 
cording  to  soil  fertility. 

4.  Heavier  fertilization, 
including  a  side  dressing. 

5.  Weed  control  with 
chemicals. 

Producing  at  low  cost 
per  bushel  of  corn,  doz¬ 
en  of  eggs,  or  hundred¬ 
weight  of  milk,  does  not 
always  mean  longer 


hours  of  riding  a  tractor.  Sometimes 
lower  costs  come  from  more  definite 
plans. 
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Orchard  Grass- 
Saint  or  Sinner  ? 

IUDGING  from  recent  discussions 
J  heard,  there  is  more  controversy 
about  orchard  grass  than  any  other 
common  forage  crop.  There  was  a  time 
some  years  back  when  it  was  general¬ 
ly  condemned  as  too  woody  for  hay 
and  little  thought  was  given  to  it  as  a 
pasture  crop. 

Now  those  who  favor  orchard  grass 
point  out  that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
producers  and  that  the  carrying  capa¬ 
city  early  in  the  spring  is  quite  re¬ 
markable. 

Admitting  all  this,  other  dairymen 
say  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
control  orchard  grass  by  grazing  or 
cutting,  and  that  it  almost  always  gets 
away  from  the  farmer  and  develops 
into  an  unpalatable  product. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  it  does 
require  very  careful  management,  in¬ 
cluding  close  watching  and  cutting  df 
it  gets  ahead  of  the  cows.  Putting  up 
grass  silage  is  one  good  way  to  handle 
the  excess  as  the  orchard  grass  can 
be  cut  for  grass  silage  regardless  of 
weather. 

Orchard  grass  is  not  a  crop  for  any 
considerable  acreage  on  most  dairy 
farms,  but  it  is  still  an  early  and  pro¬ 
fuse  grower  for  the  man  who  will  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  manage  it.  This 
management  is  particularly  essential 
where  seeded  in  combination  with  a 
legume,  if  you  expect  to  maintain  a 
legume  stand  in  the  mixture. 

—  a. a.  — 

ANTIBIOTICS  FOR 
PLANT  DISEASES  ? 

You  have  all  heard  in  recent  months 
about  the  tremendous  promise  which 
antibiotics  give  for  more  efficient 
growth  in  hogs,  pigs,  and  chickens. 
Now  a  prediction  has  been  made  that 
some  antibiotics  may  become  import¬ 
ant  in  plant  disease  control.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Dr.  Thomas  Sproston  points  to 
recent  USD  A  experiments  in  which 
streptomycin  sulfate  controlled  halo 
blight,  a  bacterial  disease  of  bean  seed¬ 
lings.  The  bean  absorbs  the  chemical 
.  through  leaf  tissues.  Also  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  research  indicates  that  certain  an¬ 
tibiotics  can  control  the  apple  scab  or¬ 
ganism. 

—  A. A.  — 

RASPBERRY  BORERS 

Every  spring  we  receive  letters  from 
readers  inquiring  about  the  cause  of 
wilted  tips  on  raspberry  canes.  These 
are  caused  by  the  raspberry  cane  borer. 
When  an  egg  is  laid  in  the  cane,  the 
adult  beetle  girdles  the  can  and  causes 
it  to  die.  When  the  young  worms  hatch 
they  bore  down  through  the  cane  and 
live  through  the  winter  either  in  canes 
or  roots. 

For  the  home  gardener  the  best  con¬ 
trol  method  is  to  cut  and  burn  these 
wilted  canes  below  the  point  where 
they  are  girdled.  If,  when  you  cut  the 
cane,  it  is  hollow,  you  haven’t  gone  far 
enough,  so  cut  off  some  more.  Burn  the 
canes  to  destroy  the  insects. 

—  a. a.  — 

lime  profitable 

At  a  recent  talk  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  Professor  S.  R.  Aldrich  of 
Cornell  pointed  out  that  a  can  of  milk 
will  now  buy  about  twice  as  much  lime 
as  it  would  have  bought  in  1935.  On 
most  dairy  farms,  he  said,  lime  is  the 
first  limiting  factor  in  improving  grass¬ 
lands.  So  far  as  time  is  concerned,  any 
time  is  good  to  apply  lime,  but  this 
year  is  always  better  than  next  year. 
Mid-summer  is  a  good  time  to  put  lime 
on  old  meadows  that  are  going  to  be 
plowed  or  to  long  lived  legumes  that 
are  to  be  left  for  several  years. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Legume  hay  will  supply  a  large  part 
°f  the  protein  requirements  of  dairy 
cows. 


Insist  That  Provisions  of  New  York 
Marketing  Order  Differ  Materially 
From  Those  Invalidated  in  Boston  Order 

Attempts  by  non-member  dairy  farmers  to  hitch  a  free  ride 'on  the  market  stabilizing 
services  of  co-operatives  ran  into  a  snag  when  50  dairy  farmer  co-operatives  joined  with  the 
Dairymen’s  League  to  fight  an  injunction  suspending  service  payments  under  the  New  York 
City  milk  marketing  order.  The  co-operatives  supported  the  stand  taken  by  Secretary  of 

•  *  t 

Agriculture  Brannan  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Boston  case  did  not  apply  to 
the  New  York  metropolitan  order. 

Decide  to  Act  After  Hearing  Administrator  Blanford 

Decision  to  side  with  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  its  efTorts  to  retain  the  service  pay¬ 
ments  was  made  following  a  meeting  where  Market  Administrator  Blanford  explained  that 
money  collected  for  the  payments  was  being  held  in  escrow  pending  court  decision.  Said  Blanford : 

“The  reason  for  payments  to  co-operative  associations  is  simply  this:  That  all  pro¬ 
ducers — whether  or  not  they  belong  to  a  co-operative  —  shall  help  to  pay  for  the  market-wide 
services  performed  by  qualified  co-operatives  for  the  benefit  of  all  producers.  *  *  *  *  By  taking 
money  from  the  equalization  fund  and  paying  it  to  qualified  co-operatives,  all  producers  are 
sharing  the  cost  for  the  services  performed  by  co-operatives  for  the  entire  market  and,  there¬ 
fore,  for  each  of  them.  *  *  *  *  Obvious  is  the  fact  that  if  the  expenses  for  such  services  were 
to  fall  exclusively  upon  co-operative  members,  they  would  receive  a  lower  return  for  their  milk 
than  would  non-member  producers  for  whose  equal  benefit  the  services  are  rendered.’’ 

Non-Member  Farmers  Want  the  Services  Without  the  Cost 

The  non-member  dairymen  who  opposed  the  payments,  took  a  view  directly  con¬ 
flicting  with  Mr.  Blanford’s. 

After  considering  both  points  of  view,  the  50  co-operatives  decided  in  favor  of  the 
positions  taken  by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  Market  Administrator  Blanford,  Secretary  Brannan 
and  Senator  Herbert  Id.  Lehman.  A  lawyer’s  committee  was  formed  to  assist  Secretary  Brannan’s 
staff  in  presenting  the  facts  to  the  court. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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800  Farmers  Saved  America 

Led  by  brave  General  Herkimer,  at  the  Battle  of  Oriskany 
in  1777,  Mohawk  Valley  men  suffered  heavy  losses,  but  stop¬ 
ped  the  Redcoats  in  their  drive  on  Albany.  The  hard-working 
descendents  of  these  Upstate  farmers  have  made  New  York 
one  of  the  nation’s  richest,  most  progressive  farm  states. 
Electricity,  which  farmers  adopted  in  1899,  and  is  now  sup¬ 
plied  by  Niagara  Mohawk,  has  helped  mightily  in  the  job. 


"How’d  You  Like  to  Live  Here?” 

Niagara  Mohawk’s  dairy  barn  exhibit,  showing  the  latest 
electric  labor-saving  equipment,  is  one  of  the  many  ways  the 
System,  helps  its  farm  customers.  Use  of  electricity  by  Niag¬ 
ara  Mohawk  farm  customers  has  tripled  since  1941,  hut  to¬ 
day’s  average  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  is  40%  less !  While  the  cost 
of  everything  else  has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  remains  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


Listed  to  Meet  Corliss  Archer  over  ABC  Radio  every  Sunday  at  9 :15  p.m. 


MEN  WHO  KNOW  SPRAYERS 


Famous 

Booms  plus  TeeJet 
Interchangeable 
Nozzles 


Approve  QOMFORy  Features 


T.  M.  Reg. 

We  Asked  COUNTY  AGENTS,  AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERS.  EQUIPMENT  DEALERS 

They  told  us  which  features  would 
give  easier  handling,  more  effec¬ 
tive  results,  greatest  economy. 

That’s  why gives  you 
the  finest,  most  practical 
sprayer  on  the  market 
today — for  far 
less  money. 

Patent  Pending 


All  Controls  at 
Driver's  Elbow 
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FARMERS  Who  Buy  This 
Type  of  Farm  Sprayer 

buy  COMFORT- 

*  (Based  on  latest  figures 
released  on  33  leading 

manufacturers  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


Booms  fully  adjustable  from 
driver’s  seat. 

•  Hooks  on  any  tractor  by  loosening  just  2  bolts. 

•  Simple,  trouble-free  spraying  system. 

•  High  capacity,  adjustable  pressure  P.T.O.  gear  pump. 

•  Now,  almost  completely  pre-assembled. 

•  Accessories  available  to  convert  to  any  spraying  purpose. 

See  Your  Dealer  Or  Write 


2609  E.  Walnut  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Oats  Planted  Late  — 
Choosing  A  Corn  Variety 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


left 


PRIL-PLANTED  oats  are  the 
exception  in  upstate  New 
York.  Frequent  heavy  rains 
extending  into  the  third  week 
lowlands  flooded  or  soggy  and 
only  here  and  there  was  a  plowman 
seen  at  work  on  higher  ground.  Pas¬ 
tures  have  been  responding  to  the  in¬ 
termittent  sunshine,  and  wheat  for  the 
most  part  looks  very  good.  Heavy  rains 
may  offset  moderate  snowfall  of  last 
winter  in  replenishing  the  lowered  wa¬ 
ter  table  which  last  year  saw  farmers 
here  and  there  forced  to  haul  water. 

Rain  and  wet  ground  have  delayed 
some  plantings  of  early  vegetables. 
One  grower  who  normally  sells  thou¬ 
sands  of  strawberry  plants  early  in 
April  said  his  customers  held  off  for 
later  delivery,  hoping  to  get  extra  help 
during  the  Easter  vacation.  More  bad 
weather  interfered  again.  However,  as 
this  is  written,  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
cows  will  be  out  on  pasture  at  Gannett 
Farms  (if  we  get  a  week  of  sunshine) 
about  the  same  date  as  last  year,  April 
29. 


More  Grain  Corn 


Last  year,  yield  of  grain  corn  per 
acre  in  New  York  was  43  bushels  per 
acre,  compared  to  Iowa’s  average  of 
47  bushels.  Tom  Milliman  brought  this 
out  when  Cornell  plant  breeders  met 
with  the  state  seedsmen’s  association 
in  Rochester  to  talk  corn.  It  was  not 
Iowa’s  best  year,  and  75  to  90-bushel 
yields  are  not  unusual  in  New  York, 
Tom  said. 

In  the  10-year  period  ending  in  1950, 
New  York  increased  grain  corn  acre¬ 
age  57  per  cent,  and  it  is  believed  this 
trend  continued  last  year.  Acreage  of 
corn  for  ensilage  has  remained  practi¬ 
cally  unchanged.  In  addition,  ensiling 
grass  has  forged  ahead  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  There  seems  no  question  that 
more  grass  silage  will  be  put  up  this 
year  than  ever  before. 


tions  of  20  cents  per  hundredweight  on 
April,  May  and  June  checks,  with  pay¬ 
backs  prorated  on  November  and  De¬ 
cember  milk. 

Milk  Priee  Cut  Twice 

Dairymen  are  somewhat  “rocked”  by 
the  decision  of  Commissioner  DuMond 
cutting  their  milk  prices  April  1  and 
again  May  1.  At  hearings  in  March, 
Rochester  and  Niagara  Frontier  pro¬ 
ducers  asked  for  the  $6.20  Class  I  price 
to  be  continued  through  April,  and 
$5.80  for  May  and  June.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  cut  the  April  price  to  $5.80  and 
the  May-June  price  to  $5.60. 

“What  did  we  do  wrong?”  inquired 
Oscar  G.  Smith  of  Livonia,  president  of 
the  Rochester  area  producers’  Bargain¬ 
ing  agency.  “We  proved  that  costs  are 
rising,”  he  contended. 

The  Commissioner’s  determination 
admitted  that  costs  have  been  rising, 
but  said  this  was  not  the  only  factor 
he  had  to  consider.  He  said  there  was 
more  than  enough  milk  in  sight  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  market  during  the  Spring 
months;  that  if  the  supply  was  in  bal¬ 
ance  with  demand,  the  prices  announc¬ 
ed  would  meet  production  costs.  In 
other  words,  as  dairymen  interpret 
them,  they  are  being  penalized  for  pro¬ 
ducing  more  milk  than  the  market 
needs  for  fluid  requirements  at  this 
season. 

Incidentally,  the  cut  of  40  cents  to 
producers  for  April  milk  was  retained 
by  dealers,  who  contend  that  they  too 
have  rising  costs.  The  president  of  the 
dealer  organization  said  there  was  no 
consumer  reaction  to  failure  of  dealers 
to  reduce  prices.  But  dairymen  fear 
that  when  they  try  next  Fall  to  boost 
milk  prices  up  to  levels  that  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  two  cuts  this  Spring, 
they  will  be  damned  by  dealers  and 
consumers  alike  as  profiteers. 

Iligh-Priced  Low 


Out  of  this  it  is  apparent  that  New 
York  dairymen  are  straining  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  more  feed  at  home. 
The  corn  breeders  are  going  along  with 
them.  Prof.  R.  G.  Wiggans  reported 
that  numerous  field  trials  give  the 
farmer  a  better  chance  to  pick  the 
right  com  to  mature  in  his  area.  He 
said  the  important  thing  is  to  grow  a 
variety  that  matures  early,  rather  than 
taking  a  chance  on  a  late  variety  that 
may  produce  more  bulk  and  more 
moisture. 

Cornell’s  new  method  of  “scoring” 
corn  varieties  came  in  for  considerable 
discussion  and  generally  met  with  ap¬ 
proval.  Based  on  trials,  numerous  var¬ 
ieties  are  scored  from  1  (low)  to  10 
(high)  for  comparative  yield  and 
“standability”  at  different  elevations. 
For  the  first  time  it  gives  farmers  an 
“easy”  way  to  pick  a  corn,  although 
experience  on  his  own  farm  may  indi¬ 
cate  variations. 

They  Raise  ’Em  anti 
Eat  ’Em 

The  New  York  State  Hampshire 
Swine  Breeders’  Association  met  in 
Wolcott  for  a  business  session  and  din¬ 
ner.  And  much  ado  was  made  about 
insuring  that  the  main  course  should  be 
ham — from  the  belted  hogs,  of  course! 

Louisville  Plan  Delayed 

Because  the  Governor  signed  permis¬ 
sive  legislation  for  the  Louisville  Plan 
in  milk  marketing,  Rochester  area  pro¬ 
ducers  will  not  attempt  to  put  it  into 
effect  before  next  year.  They  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  urge  it  at  a  milk  price  hear¬ 
ing  held  early  in  March,  if  the  bill  had 
been  signed  earlier.  Sentiment  in  milk 
marketing  cooperatives  was  for  deduc¬ 


Baron’s  Fancy  af  Maple  Lawn,  a 
purebred  Guernsey  cow  owned  by 
Open  Hearth  Farms  at  Ontario,  has 
been  sold  to  the  Burton  Lake  Farm, 
Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  for  $14,000,  possibly 
a  record  price  for  a  Western  New  York 
cow.  She  was  moved  to  her  new  home 
by  plane. 

Watch  Those  Fences 

Arthur  H.  Beedham  of  Bergen  has 
some  registered  Brown  Swiss  cattle. 
Last  Fall  a  heifer  strayed  into  the  road 
early  one  morning,  presumably  when 
it  disregarded  an  electric  fence.  A  mo¬ 
torist,  Harold  W.  Nelson,  came  along, 
and  car  and  heifer  collided.  Beedham 
sued  the  motorist,  placing  a  value  of 
$750  on  the  heifer.  At  the  trial  the 
motorist  entered  a  counterclaim  foi 
damages  to  his  car.  For  two  days  law¬ 
yers  and  witnesses  were  heard.  Then 
a  jury  deliberated  for  two  hours  and 
awarded  the  motorist  damages  of 
$609.65  against  the  farmer. 


One  man’s  faith  in  Justice 
makes  this  date  memorable . . . 


April  9,  1952 


Years  ago  a  dream  came  true  for  Harry  Ferguson.  He 
obtained  a  patent  on  a  device  he  had  created — a  hydraulic 
device  that  was  to  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many 
on  the  farms  of  America. 

* 

Other  patents  were  issued  to  this  man.  patents  on  devices 
that  ended  back-breaking  farm  tasks  —  that  saved  time 
and  money.  So  good  were  these  devices  that  eventually,  by 
a  handshake  agreement,  a  large  motor  car  company  manu¬ 
factured  a  tractor  equipped  with  them.  It  was  marketed 
as  the  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System,  integrating 
tractor  and  implement  into  one  efficient  machine. 

April 

On  this  date  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  entered  a  final  judgment, 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties  which  ended  four  years  of 
litigation  between  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.  and  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  others. 

In  this  action,  it  was  ordered  and  adjudged  that: 

1.  The  sum  of  $9,250,000  shall  be  paid  to  Harry 
Ferguson,  Inc.  as  royalties  on  Patents  Nos.  1,916,945; 
2,118,180;  2,223,002  and  2,486,257. 

2.  Ford  Motor  Company  shall  not  manufacture,  after 
December  31,  1952,  such  tractors,  and  Dearborn 
Motors  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  such  tractors 
manufactured  after  December  31,  1952,  as  have 

(a)  a  pump  having  a  valve  on  its  suction  side,  as  for 
example  in  the  present  Ford  8N  tractor,  arranged  to 
be  automatically  controlled  in  accordance  with  the 

J 

draft  of  an  implement,  or 

G>)  a  pump  for  a  hydraulically  operated  draft  control 


A  copy  of  the  consent  judgment  is  available  to  anyone 
Ferguson,  Inc.  and  the  Ford  Motor  Company  resolves 
action  was  concerned  will  be  found  only  in  the  Fergi 


As  sometimes  happens,  this  arrangement  terminated 
and  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.  made  and  marketed  its  own 
tractor  using  the  Ferguson  System.  The  Ford  Tractor 
continued  to  be  made  and  sold,  embodying  some  of 
the  Ferguson  patents  and  inventions. 

Thus  Harry  Ferguson  found  himself  in  competition 
with  his  own  creations.  He  believed  deeply  in  justice  and 
in  the  rightness  of  his  claim  against  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  It  was  this  man’s  faith  in  these  things  that 
found  justification  on  this  date  .  .  , 

9,  1952 

system  for  implement  control  and  a  power  take-off 
shaft  both  driven  by  the  lay  shaft  of  the  transmission, 
as  for  example  in  the  present  Ford  8N  tractor,  or 
(c)  a  coupling  mechanism  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
center  housing,  of  the  form  employed  in  Ford  8N  trac¬ 
tors  manufactured  prior  to  November  22,  1949;  and 
Ford  Motor  Company  and  Dearborn  Motors  Corpo¬ 
ration  must  affix  a  notice  on  any  long  coupling  pins, 
manufactured  by  them,  to  the  effect  that  the  pin  is 
sold  only  for  replacement  on  8N  tractors  made  by 
Ford  prior  to  November  22,  1949.  This,  notice  will 
continue  to  be  affixed  until  October  25,  1966. 

3.  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Dearborn  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  have  a  period  of  time,  expiring  not 
later  than  December  31,  1952,  in  which  to  make 
these  changes. 

4.  All  other  claims  and  counterclaims  are  dismissed  and 
withdrawn  on  the  merits. 


interested  in  reading  it.  This  settlement  between  Harry 
the  issues.  The  inventions  in  their  entirety  with  which  this 
ison  Tractor  and  in  the  Ferguson  System  in  the  future. 


TIC. 


Detroit  32,  Michigan 
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SEAL  IN  MORE  LEAVES 


Open  a  rolled  bale  and  you’ll  see  the  "rolled-in’* 
green  leaves  that  set  a  new  value  standard  for  hay. 

Like  the  curved  surface  of  a  Quonset  roof,  the 
outer  stems  of  rolled  bales  turn  moisture  and  rain 
— protect  the  sealed-in  layers  beneath. 

They’re  bales  that  can  take.rough  handling,  too. 
They  elevate,  load,  and  store  compactly,  without 
buckling  or  breaking. 

And  they’re  easy  to  handle.  Unroll  them  down 
the  feedway  or  simply  feed  them  whole.  Weather- 
resistant,  they  are  perfect  for  outdoor  feeding. 

Have  an  easy-operating  ROTO-BALER  of  your 
own,  ready  to  roll  when  hay  and  weather  are  just 
right.  Arrange  with  your  A-C  dealer  now  for  the 
baler  you  can  bank  on . . .  your  own  ROTO-BALER. 

*  *  * 

This  beats  loading  bales  by  hand!  The  Allis-Chalmers 
Bale  Loader  attaches  minutes- quick  to  the  WD,  WC  or 
C  Tractors.  Picks  up  rolled  bales  lying  at  any  angle. 
A  sturdy,  economical,  durable  loader. 


ROTO-BALER  and  BALE  LOADER 
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Fewer  Apples  -More  Animals 
on  this  Hudson  Valley  Farm 


QOR  several  reasons,  E.  Stuart 
Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  is  raising  fewer  apples 
and  more  animals.  In  addition 
to  his  conviction  that  more  organic 
matter  was  essential,  both  in  the  or¬ 
chards  and  on  crop  land,  Mr.  Hubbard 
wanted  more  diversification  and  fewer 
cash  expenses. 

After  thinking  over  the  possibilities, 
he  decided  to  buy  good  young  dairy 
calves  and  raise  them  to  freshening 
age.  More  recently  he  is  growing  a  few 
crossbred  Holstein-Angus  steers,  and 
is  working  out  a  contract  by  which  he 
agrees  to  buy  crossbred  calves  from 
dairymen  who  breed  cows  artificially 
with  semen  from  his  own  Aberdeen 
Angus  bull.  Growing  beef  steers  is  a 
way  to  further  diversification.  Dairy¬ 
men  want  to  buy  heifers  ready  to 
freshen  in  the  summer  and  fall  but 
consumers  want  beef  the  year  round. 

Here’s  how  he  raises  the  calves.  He 
buys  them  a  day  ox;  two  old  for  from 
$20  to  $40,  with  a  top  of  $50  for  pure- 
breds  of  exceptional  parentage.  When 
brood  cows  are  plenty,  a  calf  may  get 
milk  for  3  months.  At  other  times  the 
milk  may  be  cut  off  after  two  weeks 
and  a  commercial  calf  feed  used.  Then 
as  soon  as  the  calves  will  eat  it,  they 
get  a  mixture  of  corn  and  cob  meal, 
oats  and  wheat  until  they  are  four 
months  old,  after  which  they  get  four 
quarts  of  whole  oats  a  day. 

Low  Investment; 

Here’s  what  Mr.  Hubbard  said  about 
his  program: 

“I  plan  to  raise  all  the  feed  for  the 
heifers,  keep  a  minimum  .pumber  of 
brood  cows,  mostly  for  milk  for  family 
use,  and  keep  my  investment  to  a 
minimum.  About  the  only  cash  ex¬ 
pense  is  for  the  calves.  I  know  where 
they  come  from,  and  when  they  are 
ready  to  sell  I  can  tell  the  buyer  what 
kind  of  herd  they  came  from.” 

The  program  sounds  like  a  good  one, 
especially  when  you  see  the  75  ex¬ 
tremely  thrifty  heifers  of  all  ages  and 
hear  Mr.  Hubbard  say  that  his  goal  is  a 
gain  of  $10  per  month  per  animal.  But 
if  you  tell  this  story  to  some  city 
friend,  don’t  neglect  to  add  that  it 
isn’t  all  profit.  It  costs  money  to  grow 
that  feed,  hire  the  labor  and  erect  the 
buildings  to  hold  them. 

The  older  animals  are  housed  in  a 
pen  stable  where  the  hay  is  pushed  into 
feeding  racks  from  above.  In  many 
ways  labor  is  kept  at  a  minimum. 

“The  heifers  seem  to  like  grass  hay 
better  than  clover,  especially  ladino,” 
said  Mr.  Hubbard.  “In  addition  to  hay 
and  home  grain,  they  sometimes  get 
cull  apples  at  the  rate  of  a  half  bushel 
per  animal  per  day.  We  do  not  raise 
corn  for  silage  or  put  grass  into  the 
silo.  In  fact,  we  have  no  silo.” 

Ten  years  ago  the  farm  had  220  acres 
of  apples;  now  it  is  down  to  100  acres. 

The  apple  trees  that  have  been  com¬ 
ing  down  are  on  relatively  dry  areas 


This  handy  gate  to  the  pen  stable  is 
home-made  from  poles  cot  on  the  farm. 
It  has  a  counterweight  for  easy  raising. 


subject  to  frost.  Frost  ruined  the  crop 
in  one  orchard  for  four  years  straight. 
The  result  was  red  ink.  However  apples 
are  still  being  set  and  doubtless  will 
always  be  grown  on  the  more  favorable 
areas.  Next  year  the  plans  are  to  set 
5  or  6  acres  of  Milton,  Golden  Delicious, 
and  maybe  some  “Macs.”  On  the  farm 
is  one  of  the  first  farm  apple  storage 
houses.  Its  capacity  is  45  thousand 
bushels. 

Areas  on  the  farm  that  once  grew 
trees  now  grow  grass.  Poultry  manure 
has  been  bought  when  available  and 
used  in  addition  to  the  manure  from 
the  pen  stable.  While  Mr.  Hubbard  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  importance  of 
humus,  he  does  not  hold  that  it  is  the 
answer  to  all  our  ills.  In  fact  he  dis¬ 
agrees  with  those  who  claim  that  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  is  the  entire  answer 
to  crop  growth,  and  with  equal  vigor 
disputes  those  who .  call  commercial 
fertilizer  a  poison.  He  follows  the 
middle  course. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
better  roughage,  both  hay  and  pasture 
One  year  heifers  were  turned  on  wheat 
in  March  and  last  fall  were  pastured 
on  rye  grass  (sowed  in  sweet  corn  on 
July  5)  until  December  11. 

The  Hubbard  farm  is  a  family  farm, 
but  a  big  one.  There  are  three  sons, 
Stuart,  Jr.,  Henry  and  William  who 
is  now  in  Cornell.  To  get  closer  to  the 
consumer,  a  commission  business  is. 
operated  in  New  York  and  Henry 
drives  a  truckload  of  apples  to  the  city 
just  about  every  night. 

The  Hubbard  farm  is  worth  seeing 
and  the  folks  who  run  it  are  worth 
knowing1. — Hugh  Cosline. 

Rye  grass  was  sown  in  sweet  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation.  It  provided  some  grazing 
last  fall  and  will  add  to  the  humus  con- 


Railroad  Men  are  also 
Livestock  Husbandmen 


. . .  how  the  Eastern  railroads  are  helping  breeders 
and  shippers  reduce  losses,  increase  profits 

“"PREVENTION  is  better  than  cure” — the  old  adage 
-t  was  never  more  apt  than  in  the  job  of  reducing 
bruising,  crippling  and  killing  of  livestock  between  the 
farm  and  the  cooler. 

It  has  always  been  a  problem.  Even  as  late  as  1950, 
an  estimated  70  million  pounds  of  meat  was  lost 
through  these  causes. 

Yet  dramatic  improvements  have  resulted  from  the 
educational  work  done  by  the  Eastern  railroads.  For 
example,  comparing  the  deadage  between  1919-1923, 
and  1947-1948,  there  is  a  reduction  of  40% !  And  with 
hogs,  the  loss  by  death  in  transit  by  railroads  dropped 
over  50%,  between  1919  and  1948! 

Much  of  this  is  the  result  of  the  more  than  quarter 
century  program  of  education,  demonstration  and  per¬ 
sonal  contact  by  Agricultural  representatives  of  the 
Eastern  railroads.  Today,  that  work  is  even  bigger  and 
better  organized,  through  Livestock  Conservation  Inc., 
a  group  supported  by  railroads,  shippers,  packers,  etc. 

All  this  is  reflected  directly  to  the  breeder  and  ship- 
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AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


Especially 
Engineered  for 

TRACTORS 

and  standard  on  nearly  half 
of  all  new  cars  and  trucks 

CORALOX,  AC’s  patented  Insulator,  with 
extra  toughness  and  amazing  resistance  to 
heat  shock,  is  the  main  reason  for  the  longer 
life  and  better  performance  of  AC  Plugs. 

AC  has  engineered  a  type  of  spark  plug  for 
superior  service  in  every  make  of  tractor — 
plugs  that  won’t  short  when  the  load  is 
heavy— plugs  that  stay  clean  longer  and 
fire  surely  at  all  engine  speeds. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  using  AC  Plugs 
in  their  tractors— the  only  plugs  with 
patented  CORALOX  Insulator. 


PATENTED 

CORALOX 

INSULATOR 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


W.R.AMES  COMPANY 

TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF 


Distributed  By 

PIPE 

HAS  PROVEN  ITSELF 
IN  THE  FIELD 


CHARLES  W.  HARRIS,  JR. 

26  SOMERSET  AVENUE,  NO,  DIOHTON,  MASS. 

_ SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

i<  NAME  _ 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  _ 


STATE 


\ 


J 
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SULFUR  DIOXIDE 

^07  (foati.  Si(ayc  Pieaewatim 

By  GEORGE  SERVISS 


AST  YEAR  a  few  hundred  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Northeast  tried  sulfur- 
dioxide  (Silagas)  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive  for  grass  silage.  The  results 
were  generally  satisfactory.  Much  more 
satisfactory  in  fact  than  would  gen¬ 
erally  be  expected  from  the  first  use  of 
a  material  so  new  and  different  to  the 
average  man  as  sulfur  dioxide. 

Sulfur  dioxide  has  been  very  widely 
used  for  other  purposes  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  chances  are  that  it  was 
the  refrigerant  in  the  first  mechanical 
refrigerator  you  ever  owned.  It  is  very 
effective  against  certain  molds  and  bac¬ 
teria  that  are  responsible  for  food 
spoilage  and  consequently  has  been 
widely  used  in  the  food  processing  in¬ 
dustry.  It  was  this  use  in  the  food  pro¬ 
cessing  industry  that  eventually  led  to 
the  research  that  resulted  in  its  use  as 
a  preservative  for  grass  silage. 

Comes  in  Cylinders 

Sulfur  dioxide  at  ordinary  pressures 
is  a  gas.  It  is  sold  though  as  a  liquid 
in  cylinders  under  a  pressure  of  about 
70  pounds.  In  the  gaseous  form  it  is 
heavier  than  air.  High  concentrations 
of  the  gas  can  be  very  irritating  to  hu¬ 
mans  and  animals  but  it  is  not  highly 
toxic  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 
With  a  few  simple  precautions  there 
appears  to  be  very  little  danger  in 
handling  it.  One  should  observe  the 
manufacturers  directions  and  not  get 
panicky  if  he  smells  a  little  gas. 

In  the  Northeast  the  first  intensive 
work  with  it  was  done  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  C.  B.  Knodt.  They  found  that  it 
greatly  reduced  fermentation  losses 
and  losses  from  mold,  markedly  in¬ 
creased  carotene  preservation  and  did 
away  with  objectionable  odors.  Addi¬ 
tional  work  has  been  done  at  Cornell 
University  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Keith  Kennedy  who  reports  that  sulfur 
dioxide  has  reduced  fermentation  losses 
in  grass  silage  and  has  made  good  odor 
more  certain.  He  recommends  its  use 
if  a  farmer  plans  to  use  a  preserva¬ 
tive.  Dr.  Knodt  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  fed  cows  on  silage  where 
it  was  used  for  periods  of  several 
months  at  high  rates  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults. 

Good  preservation  can  of  course  be 
obtained  with  corn  and  cob  meal,  citrus 
meal,  beet  pulp,  molasses,  etc.  However 
losses  in  the  silo  appear  to  be  greater 
with  these  than  with  sulfur  dioxide 
and  sulfur  dioxide  is  considerably 
cheaper.  The  cost  of  using  it  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.00  per  ton  of  green 
grass.  While  many  farmers  have  been 
able  to  make  good  grass  silage  without 
a  preservative,  others  have  not. 

Good  Methods 

While  sulfur  dioxide  will  reduce 
losses  from  fermentation  and  from 
mold  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  good 
silage  making  practices.  The  grass  be¬ 
ing  ensiled  should  contain  enough 
moisture  to  pack  well,  the  silo  should 
be  tight  and  the  top  should  be  covered. 
Over-dry  material  will  mold  although 
molding  will  most  likely  be  retarded 
by  sulfur  dioxide.  Much  juice  will  drain 
from  excessively  wet  material.  Obser¬ 
vations  of  men  who  used  the  method 
last  year  indicate  somewhat  more  lee¬ 
way  on  the  wet  side  without  getting 
what  is  commonly  termed  a  “rank” 
smelling  silage.  When  the  material  be¬ 
ing  ensiled  is  quite  immature  and  high 
in  moisture  so  that  it  packs  very  den¬ 
sely  a  little  extra  sulfur  dioxide  might 
be  a  good  investment  as  penetration 
through  the  silage  is  slower  and  pos¬ 
sibly  not  as  complete. 

Many  additional  farmers  will  want 


A  sharp  tube  connected  to  a  tank  of  sulfur 
dioxide  is  pushed  a  few  inches  into  the 
silage  and  a  valve  is  opened  to  release 
the  gas. 

to  try  sulfur  dioxide  this  year.  Many 
others  will  want  to  wait  a  year  and 
see  how  it  works  in  a  neighbor’s  silo. 
We  think  it  worth  a  trial  in  at  least 
part  of  a  silo.  However  if  everyone 
who  makes  grass  silage  used  it  there 
would  not  be  enough  applicators  or 
for  that  matter  sulfur  dioxide  to  go 
around  so  many  will  have  to  watch  and 
wait.  Those  who  use  it  should  carefully 
follow  the  directions. 

—  A.  a.  — 

FEEDING  DRY  COWS 

N  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  most  dairy¬ 
men  agree  that  feeding  a  cow  when 
she  is  dry  is  important,  many  cows  do 
not  get  the  attention  they  deserve  at 
that  time.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
from  J.  C.  Thompson,  Manager  of  Live¬ 
stock  Research  for  the  Purina  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are  the  result  of  tests 
made  on  the  Purina  Research  Farm: 

1.  Cows  properly  conditioned  while 
dry  have  less  of  a  tendency  toward 
calving  and  udder  troubles  than  those 
not  so  conditioned. 

2.  Holstein  cows  gaining  from  100  to 
150  pounds  of  condition  during  the  dry 
period  give  about  a  ton  more  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  lactation  than  cows 
not  well  conditioned;  other  breeds,  a 
little  less  according  to  butterfat  tests. 

3.  There’s  a  big  difference  in  results 
to  be  expected  from  different  rations 
fed  to  dry  cows.  The  one  that  does  the 
best  job  must  have  a  wide  variety  of 
proteins  and  a  high  level  of  minerals 
and  vitamins,  especially  A  and  D. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  her  lac¬ 
tation  period,  a  dairy  cow  puts  more 
nutrients  into  the  milk  she  gives  than 
she  can  digest  or  assimilate.  That  is  a 
reason  why  a  dry  cow  must  be  condi¬ 
tioned;  otherwise  she  wall  go  into  her 
next  lactation  with  less  body  strength 
and  less  condition  than  she  had  before, 
and  therefore  wall  go  out  of  production 
at  a  relatively  early  age. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Organic  soils  formed  from  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  plant  residues  are  just 
as  likely  to  lack  nutrients  as  more 
common  mineral  soils.  Crops  grown  on 
organic  soils  have  no  source  of  vital 
minerals,  and  so  cannot  supply  them 
to  the  soil. 
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Fruit  for 


JO  YOU’VE  oeen  thinking  about 
raising  some  fruit  for  home 
use!  Should  I  encourage  you? 

That’s  a  tough  question,  but  1 
have  had  some  experience  and  I  can  at 
least  point  out  some  of  the  pitfalls  and 
advantages. 


If  you  aren’t  willing  to  spend  the 
necessary  time,  forget  the  idea  before 
you  start.  If  you  live  in  a  village,  that 
means  less  golf  and  fishing;  if  you 
make  your  living  from  a  farm,  it  means 
squeezing  out  a  little  time  now  and 
then  when  there  are  many  jobs  crying 
for  attention  in  field  or  bam. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
compensations,  and  to  garden  enthusi¬ 
asts  they  far  outweigh  the  handicaps. 
Fruit  that  is  purchased  seldom  tastes 
as  delicious  as  that  grown  at  home, 
and  seldom  does  a  family  eat  as  much 
when  it  comes  from  the  store.  One  of 
my  simple  pleasures  in  the  fall  is  to 
go  out  early  in  the  morning  and  shake 
a  peach  tree  very  gently,  just  enough 
to  drop  three  or  four  dead-ripe  peaches 
which  I  take  in  and  have  for  breakfast. 


Varieties 

All  right!  I’ve  persuaded  you  to  go 
ahead.  What  next?  Well  let’s  talk 
about  kinds  and  varieties. 

I  grow  strawberries,  red,  purple  and 
black  raspberries,  pears,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries  and  peaches.  For  good  measure 
let’s  include  rhubarb.  It  may  not  be  a 
fruit  but  it  is  used  like  one.  If  you 
want  to  cut  down  the  list,  I  suggest 
concentration  on  strawberries,  one  kind 
of  raspberries,  plums,  and  peaches. 
Your  final  list  will  be  affected  by  the 
climate  in  your  area,  but  some  fruits, 
such  as  grapes,  will  mature  while  others 
won’t. 

Choosing  varieties  is  tough.  The  cat¬ 
alogs  show  so  many  and  they  all  look 
so  good.  Write  your  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  ask  for  a  list  of  recom¬ 
mended  varieties.  Check  that  list 
against  several  catalogs  and  remember 
that  the  kind  of  quality  which  stands 
shipment  to  market  means  nothing  to 
you.  What  you  want  is  eating  quality. 
If  your  neighbors  are  growing  fruit, 
ask  them  what  varieties  they  like  best. 

It  is  plenty  late  to  get  started  this 
spring,  but  you  can  still  do  it  if  you 
hurry.  Avoid  heavy  clay  ground  for 
fruit  trees  and  be  sure  to  dig  holes  that 
are  big  enough.  Many  nurseries  send 
excellent  directions  for  planting  and 
care  when  they  send  trees  and  plants. 
If  your  land  is  heavy  and  poorly  drain¬ 
ed,  don’t  waste  money  on  fruit  trees. 

Set  Strawberries  Early 

Strawberries  are  easy  to  grow  but 
need  a  deep  soil  well  supplied  with  hu¬ 
mus.  The  two  most  common  mistakes 
are  to  delay  setting  until  the  middle  of 
summer  and  to  allow  too  many  plants 
to  develop.  Set  them  just  as  soon  as  the 
land  can  be  fitted;  and  when  a  new 
plant  is  nearer  than  six  inches  to  an¬ 
other  plant,  treat  it  like  a  weed. 

Because  red  raspberries  continue  to 
produce  for  several  years,  it  is  easy  to 
neglect  them  to  the  point  where  you 
can  have  a  bramble  patch  with  little  or 
no  fruit.  They  must  be  thinned  drasti¬ 
cally  every  year.  The  simplest  way  for 
the  home  gardener  to  control  weeds  is 
to  mulch  with  weeds,  straw  or  sawdust. 

A  number  of  insects  and  diseases  will 
attack  tree  fruits.  You  will  need  to  ap¬ 
ply  one  spray  just  before  the  buds 
burst  forth,  but  this  spray  uses  com¬ 
paratively  little  material  because  there 


are  no  leaves  to  cover.  Later,  dusting 
is  best  for  the  home  gardener.  I  use 
a  dust  containing  sulphur,  lead  arse¬ 
nate  and  DDT,  and  apply  it  with  a 
hand-power  row-crop  duster. 

The  commercial  fruit  grower  has  his 
spray  service  to  tell  him  just  when  to 
apply  a  spray.  In  my  case  I  try  to  dust 
at  least  once  a  week,  preferably  early 
in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  still  on 
the  trees. 

Fertilizer 

My  trees  are  on  a  side  lawn  that  is 
regularly  mowed.  They  need  manure  or 
fertilizer  and,  while  I  thought  I  was 
applying  plenty,  I  decided  last  summer 
that  they  needed  more.  The  foliage 
looked  a  bit  thin.  This  spring  I  used 
a  couple  of  pounds  per  tree  of  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate  where  before  I  had  used 
about  that  amount  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer, 
which  is  less  concentrated. 

You  learn  as  you  go  along.  Two 
years  ago  peach  and  plum  trees  had  a 
dose  of  the  Jesser  peach  tree  borer,  an 
insect  that  works  in  the  limbs.  It  was 
new  to  me  and  I  had  to  find  out  what 
it  was  and  what  to  do.  You  can  always 
send  damaged  twigfe  or  fruit  to  your 
State  College  and  they  are  glad  to  tell 
you  what’s  wrong. 

I  have  been  trying  to  grow  a  few 
blueberries  and  I  found  that  rabbits 
are  exceptionally  fond  of  them.  Now  I 
protect  them  during  the  winter  with 
wire. 

I  learned  to  judge  when  peaches  are 
set  too  heavy  and  thin  them — but  not 
too  early,  because  nature  has  a  way  of 
thinning,  too. 

Freezing  anil  Fanning 

How  do  we  use  fruit  after  it  has 
been  grown  ?  Strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  are  used  fresh  from  the  garden, 
some  are  presented  to  friends,  and  a 
good  supply  is  frozen.  Sour  cherries 
are  also  frozen  and  make  top-quality 
“pie  timber.” 

Rhubarb  has  few  insect  or  disease 
troubles  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow.  Use  plenty  of  rotted  manure  or 
peat  moss  and  commercial  fertilizer 
while  it  is  growing.  Prepare  rhubarb 
for  the  deep  freezer  by  putting  it  in  a 
pan  in  the  oven  (no  water  added)  and 
sweeten  it  after  it  has  cooked.  Then 
let  it  cool,  pack  in  boxes  and  put  it  in 
the  freezer.  We  plan  to  store  more  than 
we  did  last  year. 

Pears  and  peaches  are  eaten  fresh 
and  canned,  and  plums  are  primarily 
used  for  jam.  Jam  and  jelly  are  not 
recommended  for  the  waist  line,  so  our 
jam  shelf  is  not  as  liberally  supplied  as 
it  once  was.  Still  there  is  a  delectable 
variety  made  from  berries,  peaches, 
cherries  and  plums. 

Helps  Budget 

You  can  argue  all  day  about  the  rela¬ 
tive  cost  of  buying  fruit  or  growing  it. 
One  thing  is  sure,  you  do  save.  When 
we  shop,  we  pass  by  the  jams,  jellies 
and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
a  feeling  of  real  satisfaction. 

We  feel  less  kindly  when  friends  tell 
us  how  lucky  we  are  that  we  can  go  to 
the  garden  or  the  freezer  or  the  fruit 
closet  and  don’t  have  to  pay  a  cent  for 
what  we  find.  We  remember  the  sweat, 
the  lameness,  and  the  hard  work,  and 
we  look  at  each  other  with  a  knowing 
smile,  but  we  won’t  quit  gardening — 
not  as  long  as  we  can  pull  a  weed  and 
handle  a  hoe! — Backyard  Gardener. 


UNTREATED 


TREATED 


Controls  European  Red  Mite,  Pacific  Mite,  Two- 

Spotted  Mite,  Clover  Mite  and  many  others 
extremely  effectively  at  economical  dosages. 

Results  •  More  top-quality  apples  (tree  illustrated 
above),  peaches,  almonds  and  walnuts. 


Advantages  •  Non-hazardous,  low  cost  per  acre, 

works  well  with  most  commonly  used 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  harmless  to  mite¬ 
killing  insects,  gives  no  unpleasant  flavor  nor 
odor  to  fruit.  •u.s.pat.No.2,529,494 


Consult  your  local  experiment  station  for  recommended 
dosages,  spray  schedules  and  customary  safety  measures. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

manufacturers  of  seed  protectants— Spergon,  Spergon-DDT,  Sp.ergon-SL,  Spergon- 
DDT-SL,  Phygon Seed  Protectant,  Phygon  Naugets,  Phygon-XL-DDT,Thiram  Naugets 
—fungicides— Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon  -XL—  insecticides— Synklor-48-E, 
Synklor-50-W— fungicide-insecticides— Spergon  Gladiolus  Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust 
-  miticides — Aramite. 
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There's  an  art  to  control  —  some  have  it  and  some  don't. 
It  is  usually  present  among  winners,  and  it  stands  out 
wherever  they  perform.  That's  the  case  with  fungicides 
—  for  control  of  persistent  fungus  diseases,  you'll 
get  control  at  its  best  with  fungicides  bearing  the  TC 
trade  mark.  There's  a  TC  fungicide  for  practically 


COP-O-ZINK 


h  o  new,  neutral  copper-zinc  fungi- 
tide  containing  42%  copper  and 
11%  zinc.  COP-O-ZINK  gives  a  su¬ 
perior  performance  in  control  of 
fungus  diseases.  COP-O-ZINK  com¬ 
position  of  two  essential  elements 
gives  it  added  value  in  correcting 
deficiencies  of  zinc  and  copper  and 
in  stimulating  plant  growth.  COP- 
O-ZINK  is  compatible  with  all  in¬ 
organic  and  organic  insecticides. 
No  lime  is  required.  For  use  in 
spraying  or  dusting. 


TRI-BASIC 

Copper  Sulphate  is  a  chemically 
stable  copper  fungicide  containing 
not  less  than  53%  metallic  copper. 
TRI-BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  can  be 
used  as  a  spray  or  dust  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  truck  crops  and  citrus 
crops.  Control  persistent  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  —  correct  copper  deficiencies 
from  a  nutritional  standpoint.  Use 
TC  TRI-BASIC  Copper  Sulphate. 


Send  card  or  letter  to  Ten¬ 
nessee  Corp.,  Grant  Building. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  or  Lock- 
land,  Ohio. 


NU-Z 

contains  55%  metallic  zinc.  It  is  a 
neutral  zinc  compound  which  does 
not  require  the  addition  of  lime  for 
direct  foliage  application.  NU-Z 
gives  excellent  coverage  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  plant  foliage,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  it  available  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Safe  for  direct  ap¬ 
plication.  For  zinc  deficiency  and 
plcnt  nutrition— use  as  spray  or  dust. 


TENNESSEE 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Fox  Forage  Harvestors 


M-M  and  Avery  Tractors  and 
Implements 


;  Rosenthal  Combines 
and  Huslcer-shredders  ft 


FRICK  POWER  FARMING  MACHINERY 

Give  yourself  a  head  start  this  year  with  improved  equipment. 
We  furnish  machinery  for  all  your  power  farming  needs.  Visit  your 
Frick  Branch  or  Dealer  today  and  get  the  machinery  you  want. 


Friclc  Sawmills 

Gas  and  Diesel  Power  Units 
Chain  Saws 

-  . .  ,  '  '-A- 


Raymond  Scott,  Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  ol 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


TRENCH  SILOS 


By  MARK  ROBINSON 

Riverhill  Farms,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
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UR  trench  silos  lined  with  a  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  plaster  arch 
in  an  upside-down  position 
were  certainly  cheap,  but  it 
was  a  question  how  durable  they  would- 
prove  to  be.  We  feel  more  confident 
that  they  will  last  since  we  started  to 
enlarge  our  first  one,  now  three  years 
old. 

The  design  of  the  lining  called  for 
only  two  inches  of  concrete  plaster 
over  reinforcing  wire  mesh  and  rods 
lying  against  a  paper-covered  earth 
form.  The  engineering  was  much  like 
that  of  the  bottom  half  of  a  huge  round 
concrete  culvert.  A  vital  part  of  the  de¬ 
sign  was  the  unbroken  upside-down 
arch  of  steel  reinforcing  which  started 
at  the  top  of  one  wall,  ran  down  the 
wall,  across  the  bottom,  and  up  the 
other  side  to  the  top. 

Twice  As  Big 

When  we  decided  to  enlarge  our  first 
trench  by  doubling  its  length,  we  had 
to  cut  out  the  upper  end.  We  got  an 
air  compressor  with  a  heavy  jackham¬ 
mer  and  chisel.  When  we  made  our 
cuts,  we  cut  thru  not  only  the  concrete, 
but  also  the  reinforcing  rods  and  wire 
mesh.  The  jackhammer  would  cut  the 
concrete  and  the  wire  mesh,  but  we  had 
to  cut  each  %"  reinforcing  rod  with  a 
bolt  cutter. 

We  cut  the  end  into  four  pieces,  the 
most  damaging  cut  being  one  made 
right  around  the  end  halfway  up  the 
wall.  It  still  took  us  about  half  an  hour 
with  a  bulldozer  to  push  the  first  upper 
piece  of  wall  in.  The  top  of  the  wall 
had  been  curved  out  in  a  lip.  This 
rolled  edge  considerably  strengthens 
the  original  design.  The  cross  section 
of  side  wall  exposed  by  removing  the 
end  seems  to  be  in  very  good  condition. 
We  feel  that  this  design  is  going  to  be 
more  durable  than  we  had  hoped. 

We  feel  that  Paul  Beidler,  Easton, 
Pa.,  the  architect  who  supplied  the 
technical  specifications  for  the  original 
concrete  plaster  trench,  has  made  a 
real  contribution  to  dairying.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  training  under  the  great 
modern  architect,  Frank  Loyd  Wright. 

We  have  changed  our  truck  boxes 
and  our  filling  method  and  we  think 
that  calls  for  a  modification  in  the  silo 
shape.  We  had  platform  stake  dump 
bodies.  With  them  we  dumped  over  the 
high  end  and  backed  over  the  fill.  We 
kept  the  ensilage  high  and  filled  from 
the  high  end  back  through  the  silo.  A 
dump  truck  throws  the  silage  off  in 
wads,  which  were  most  easily  handled 
by  dumping  back  over  the  advancing 
wall  of  silage. 

Easy  Unloading 

We  have  put  on  our  trucks  slightly 
bigger  boxes,  14’x6’x5%’  on  the  inside, 
equipped  with  a  chain  conveyor  driven 
from  the  truck  power  take-off.  This  is 
a  manufactured  job  which  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  spread  manure 
with  the  attachment  of  beaters,  and 
feed  the  cows  ensilage  with  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  cross-conveyor,  as  well  as 
unload  any  type  of  bulk  material  up  to 
6  tons.  The  conveyor  -chain  box  un¬ 
loads  in  sheets,  which  are  most  easily 
handled  by  driving  right  through  the 
silo. 

Fortunately,  we  had  already  made 
our  high  ends  in  the  shape  of  ramps 
to  facilitate  backing  into  the  silo.  Now 
that  we  want  to  drive  through,  we  can 
go  right  down  the  ramp,  unload 
through  the  silo,  and  out  the  door  at 
the  low  end.  When  the  silo  is  full  back 


to  the  door,  we  will  put  the  door  in 
place  and  fill  against  it  by  backing  in. 

Driving  through  and  filling  in  thin 
layers  from  the  bottom  up  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  packing  the  silage  more 
firmly  than  driving  over  the  full  ten 
or  twelve  feet  of  silage.  It  is  also  easier 
wheeling  to  drive  over  these  constantly 
packed  layers,  with  only  the  last  layer 
unpacked  by  the  truck;  than  to  maneu¬ 
ver  over  twelve  feet  of  silage  which  has 
just  been  firmed  a  little  on  top  with  a 
tractor  or  jeep. 

Tight  Packing 

It  has  also  been  our  experience,  and 
those  of  our  visitors  and  correspon¬ 
dents,  that  stack  silage  is  best  made 
by  the  thin  layer  method.  The  stack 
needs  all  possible  packing,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  tight  vertical  edge. 

The  thin  layer  can  be  worked  over 
close  to  the  edge,  where  the  dump  wad 
would  spill  over. 

We  are  planning  to  build  our  new 
trench  silos  longer,  wider,  and  shallow¬ 
er  than  before.  Not  so  much  bank  is 
necessary,  and  less  expensive  excava¬ 
tion  is  required.  A  door  on  a  low  end 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  nor  a  high 
end  to  back  over.  The  silo  has  become 
more  of  a  dish  shaped  structure  which 
is  past  trench  silo  and  part  a  paved 
base  for  a  stack. 

This  new  shape  for  the  trench  silo 
can  be  constructed  on  almost  level 
ground.  The  earth  is  removed  to  any 
desired  depth  for  which  drainage  is 
possible,  and  thrown  up  on  all  four 
sides.  The  ends  must  be  shaped  in 
gentle  ramps  so  that  you  can  drive  up 
over  the  bank  at  one  end,  down  into  the 
silo,  up  over  the  bank  at  the  other 
end,  and  down  to  ground  level  again. 

In  this  case  the  silo  cannot  drain  by 
leaking  around  the  door,  since  there  is 
no  door,  and  a  tile  drain  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  On  absolutely'-  level  ground,  the 
silo  should  be  mostly  stack  with  a  con¬ 
crete  platform  slightly  above  ground 
level,  and  low  poured  concrete  walls  for 
the  sides  to  minimize  spreading,  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  friend  of  mine  with  a  large 
farm  in  Wisconsin  constructed  a  trench 
silo  by  digging  right  through  a  knoll. 

SBiallower  Pits 

A  combination  trench  and  stack  silo 
gives  more  capacity  for  the  investment, 
and  considerable  flexibility  as  to  capa¬ 
city.  Once  we  found  that  we  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  a  lot  of  top  spoil¬ 
age,  we-  have  been  steadily  moving  away 
from  the  deep  trench.  The  idea  of  a 
deep  trench  was  to  have  a  minimum 
top  surface  per  volume  to  reduce  the 
loss  from  spoilage. 

Now  we  overfill  our  trenches  like  an 
ice  cream  cone,  which  is  stack  silage  on 
top  of  trench  silage. 

The  whole  trick  of  avoiding  spoilage 
on  the  top  is  to  pack  with  a  loaded 
truck,  make  the  silage  unwilted,  and 
mulch  it  to  avoid  its  drying  out.  We 
do  not  feel  that  trench  or  stack  silage 
should  be  made  except  with  a  truck. 
You  must  run  the  load  over  the  silage, 
and  only  a  truck  has  the  weight  on  the 
driving  wheels  for  the  necessary  trac¬ 
tion. 

The  .concrete  plaster  trench  silo 
costs  less  to  construct  than  a  ver¬ 
tical  silo.  The  biggest  advantage  of  a 
trench,  however,  is  still  that  it  can  be 
filled  directly  from  a  truck  with  an  un¬ 
loading  device  and  emptied  with  a  ma¬ 
nure  loader.  These  tools  have  many 
year  ’round  uses,  which  is  not  true  ot 
the  special  tools  for  filling  and  empty* 
ing  vertical  silos. 


G.L.F.  SUPER  BARN  RED 


RED  BARNS  have  always  been  a  part  of  the  northeastern 
farm  scene.  The  reason — time  has  proved  red  to  be  the 
best  color  for  barns  because  of  economy,  hiding  power  and 
lasting  protection. 

G.L.F.  Super  Barn  Red  is  made  with  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  iron  oxide  thoroughly  ground  in  linseed  oil. 
Iron  oxide  gives  the  popular  i’ed  color  to  Super  Barn  Red 
and  makes  it  resistant  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Iron  oxide  ab¬ 
sorbs  these  rays  and  makes  it  possible  for  Super  Bam  Red  to 
hold  its  color  and  give  several  years  more  protection. 

Besides  being  an  economical  and  long  lasting  paint  for 
bams  and  other  farm  buildings,  Super  Barn  Red  can  also  be 
used  on  metal  roofs  before  rusting  starts. 


WHITE  HOUSES  stay  white  longer  when  the  paint  is 
made  that  way.  G.L.F.  UNICO  House  Paints  are  made 
not  only  to  look  good  this  year  but  to  stand  up  well  and  look 
good  next  year  and  for  many  years  to  follow.  It’s  the  titanium 
oxide  that  makes  the  difference.  This  pigment  produces  a 
brighter  white  with  greater  hiding  capacity  than  any  other 
pigment  used  in  paint  manufacture. 

The  popular  UNICO  tints — Ivory,  Cream,  Buff  and  Grey — - 
are  also  made  with  titanium  oxide,  which  contributes  to  their 
bright,  fresh  colors.  The  finished  paint  film  of  UNICO  House 
Paints  is  durable  and  chalks  evenly  to  keep  the  surface  con¬ 
stantly  clean. 


Join  the  Clean  Up— Paint  Up  Program  for  1952.  Look  to  Your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for  the  Paint  and  Painting  Supplies. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York 

G.L.F.  UNICO  HOUSE  PAINTS 
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SAFE  —  CONTAINS  NO  DDT 

—  but  plenty  of  Pyren one®.  Kills  stable  flies,  horse 
flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes  —  repels  most  flying  in¬ 
sects.  Highest  rating  “Grade  AA”  for  Kill,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Dual  purpose  .  .  .  use  it 
for  spraying  live  stock,  also  as  space  spray  in 
barns  and  houses.  Kills  fast  —  costs  little! 

Order  now.  Phone  or  write  your  local 
Sinclair  Representative. 


Steel  Keeps  Silage  Best ! 


0  Airtight 
0  Fireproof 
0  Moisture 
Proof 


You  want  a  silo  that’s  rugged,  durable,  allows  mini¬ 
mum  spoilage,  is  easy  to  fill  and  empty.  SILVER 
SHIELD  SILOS — of  galvanized  all-steel  construction 
have  stood  the  test  for  over  30  years.  The  extra¬ 
strength  steel  keeps  moisture  in — air  out.  Smooth 
inside  walls,  large  chute,  and  doors  at  all  levels — make 
handling  a  pleasure.  Great  range  of  sizes— add  on 
anytime. 

For  Better  Silage  in  '52 — Get  a 
Silver  Shield  NOW. 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO 

Box  361A,  Red  Creek,  New  York. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

J  •  Without  obligation  please  send  me 
I  additional  information  about  your  all 
|  steel  Silver  Shield  Silo. 

I 

j  Name  . 

I  Address  . . . 

]  City  . . . . 


0  Windproof 
0  Rot  Proof 
•  Easily 
Erected 


Absorbine.  It  helped  give  relief  in  a  few 
hours.  I'd  recommend  it  to  any  farmer." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Not  a  "cure- 
all,"  but  a  real  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  over  50  years,  used  by  many 
veterinarians.  Will  not  blister,  remove  hair. 
$2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


PEACH  TREES 

A  BIG  BARGAIN 

Grown  on  rented  land.  Farm  sold.  Must 
be  removed. 

ELBERTA,  JUBILEE,  HALE-HAVEN 

Yellow  freestone  varieties.  3  to  4  ft.  trees.  50c 
each;  $40  per  100  (10  or  more  at  100  rates). 
4  to  6  ft.  trees,  60c  each;  $50.  per  100  (10  or 
more  at  100  rates).  Strictly  first  class,  true 
to  name,  none  better  grown. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 
Wilson,  R.  F.  D.  2,  New  York 
42  Years  Quality  —  Service. 


Mark  Dickerson,  Rl,  Woodhull,  N.  Y. 


^  New  Stars  in  the  Fruit  World  ^ 

New  high  producing  Lindallcious,  Canall,  Utah 
Shipper  and  Aremore  Strawberry  Plants.  Also  70 
other  new  and  standard  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Grape  plant  varieties  to  choose  from.  Experimental 
plants  without  extra  charge  with  every  order.  FRUIT 
TREES  —  EVERGREENS  —  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
—  All  Plants  Proven  by  Actual  Tests. 

WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 

Sunny  Hill  Nurseries  and  Experimental  Farms 
NORTH  COLLINS,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbear'ng  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


"Sdtiny  "  Their  Products 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


there,  but  there  were  signs  of  what  it 
had  been.  The  manure  piles  were  higher 
than  I  had  ever  seen  them! 

Oliver  Hubbard  of  the  famous  Hub¬ 
bard  Farms  at  Walpole,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  a  director  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  Foundation,  but  I  had  never 
seen  Hubbard’s  new  hatchery  before. 
It  is  something  to  be  remembered.  The 
day  I  was  there  they  shipped  out  .125,- 
000  day-old  chicks  from  Walpole  and 
their  branch  hatchery  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  do  that  four 
days  every  week! 

Hubbard  Farms’  famous  strain  of 
New  Hampshires  got  started  back  in 
1914  with  two  cases  of  hatching  eggs 
brought  to  their  farm  by  horse  and 
sleigh  to  provide  stock  for  a  high 
school  poultry  project  for  Oliver.  From 
that  stock  Ira  Hubbard  and  his  sons, 
Oliver,  Austin  and  Leslie,  carried  on 
for  many  generations  of  birds  a  rigid 
system  of  trapnesting,  pedigree  breed¬ 
ing,  progeny  testing  and  painstaking 
physical  selection  to  develop  the  char¬ 
acteristics  they  wanted. 

More  Research 

Poultrymen  are  working  very  close¬ 
ly  with  their  state  college  research  and 
extension  men  to  find  economical  means 
of  producing  eggs  and  meat,  and  in¬ 
dustry  is  quick  to  sponsor  projects 
dealing  with  such  things  as  disease, 
equipment  and  feeds.  I  stopped  in  at 
the  new  Purina  Poultry  Research  Farm 
near  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  where 
dozens  of  different  feed-trials  are  un¬ 
der  way  with  broilers,  layers  and  brpi- 
ler-type  turkeys. 

On  my  way  to  Burlington  I  dropped 
in  at  the  Vermont  State  Horticultural 
Society  third  annual  conference  and 
trade  show  at  Middlebury.  Here  again 
it  was  demonstrated  that  New  England 
farmers  are  after  quality  and  markets. 

Compared  with  other  states,  there 
aren’t  many  orchardists  in  Vermont, 
but  they  are  culling  out  the  unprofita¬ 
ble  trees  and  are  interested  in  all 
phases  of  storage  and  packaging  to  get 
a  quality  product  on  the  market.  Most 
of  the  2-day  horticultural  program  was 
devoted  to  methods  of  assuring  a  qual¬ 
ity  crop  and  to  selling.  For  instance,  a 
new  apple-vending  machine  in  the 
trade  show  got  more  attention  than 
sprayers  and  other  field  equipment. 

Cireen  Pastures 

Cows  are  the  number  one  income- 
getter  on  Vermont  farms,  and  nowhex-e 
is  there  greater  interest  in  grassland 
farming.  Hundreds  each  year  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Green  Pastures  Program, 
which  got  its  start  in  neighboring  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is 
a  state  that  has  a  bigger  percentage 
of  farms  with  ladino  clover. 


It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
Vermont  dairymen  had  to  get  along 
without  silage  because  the  early  hy¬ 
brid  corns  hadn’t  been  developed.  For 
that  reason  they  were  among  the  first 
to  plunge  into  putting  up  grass  silage, 
and  it’s  now  a  common  practice  on 
thousands  of  farms.  The  latest  result 
of  this  widespread  interest  in  grass¬ 
land  improvement  and  grass  silage  is 
the  building  of  temporary  trench  silos 
on  more  than  300  Green  Mountain 
State  farms.  Many  of  the  men  with 
these  temporary  silos  feel  that  improv¬ 
ed  grass  and  the  use  of  it  as  silage  will 
give  them  enough  savings  in  labor  and 
purchased  grain  to  enable  them  to 
build  a  permanent  silo  in  a  few  years. 

Forage  Crops 

During  Town  and  Country  Days  at 
the  Univei’sity  of  Vermont,  Dr.  A.  Ger- 
shoy,  vfrell-known  plant  breeder  at  the 
Vermont  Experiment  Station,  outlined 
the  Station’s  work  on  two  new  forage 
plants:  a  new  strain  of  ladino  clover 
that  will  not  cross  with  wild  white 
clover  or  any  other  commercial  ladino 
clover,  and  a  new  species  of  birdsfoot 
trefoil  that  will  grow  on  heavy  land. 
The  new  species  is  designed  to  fit  into 
the  proposed  program  for  trefoil  seed 
production  in  the  Champlain  Valley. 

Birdsfoot  has  become  very  popular 
in’ Vermont  in  the  past  six  years  as 
men  have  learned  how  to  handle  seed¬ 
ing  it.  I  also  discovered  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  in  it  up  in  northern  New  York’s 
St.  Lawrence  County,  where  more  than 
1,500  acres  of  it  was  seeded  last  year. 

Northern  New  York  didn’t  get  snow 
like  New  England  this  past  winter.  In 
fact,  they  had  very  little  snowfall  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  all  across  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  they  fear 
that  their  new  seedings  may  have  been 
killed  off,  as  they  have  been  on  many 
ai-ea  farms  for  about  3  years.  Harry 
Smith  of  Richville,  Ralph  Cole  of  Gou- 
verneur,  and  Frank  Richardson  of  Can¬ 
ton,  are  among  the  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty  men  with  birdsfoot,  and  they  feel 
that  it  will  help  offset  the  winter-kill¬ 
ing  problem  and  also  give  them  a  bet¬ 
ter  pasture  crop  on  some  of  the  areas 
where  rock  is  so  near  the  surface  that 
ordinary  grass  is  dried  brown  even  be¬ 
fore  July. 

This  business  of  farming  is  getting 
more  complex  every  day.  Gi’owing  a 
crop  is  no  longer  a  fanner’s  only  job. 
Farming  includes  adapting  research 
findings  to  everyday  operations;  it  in¬ 
cludes  marketing,  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  transportation;  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  consumers’  needs.  Individu¬ 
ally  and  through  their  organizations, 
Northeast  farmers  are  taking  these 
things  in  their  stride. 


Broiler  houses  and  barns  converted  to  broiler  houses  dot  the  landscape  in  the  Belfast 
area  in  Maine.  Some  that  house  20,000  or  30,000  birds  are  not  uncommon.  The  one 
above  was  built  by  Jake  Ladd,  Head  of  Tide,  Belfast,  and  has  a  capacity  of  8,000. 
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Is  there  evidence  to  show  that  stable 
flies  have  become  resistant  to  lindane? 
Will  a  new  and  better  fly  spray  be  avail¬ 
able  this  year? 

There  is  some  evidence,  or  at  least 
some  belief,  that  flies  have  become  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  effects  of  lindane.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  believed  that  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  dissatisfaction  with  lindane  is 
that  the  walls  are  not  sprayed  thor¬ 
oughly  so  the  residual  effect  can  be 
entirely  effective.  We  have  not  heard 
of  any  new  fly  spray  of  the  lindane 
type. 

One  recommendation  for  fly  control 
is  that  two  types  of  sprays  be  used — 
lindane  to  cover  the  walls  and  ceiling 
— and  a  spray  containing  pyrethrum  to 
kill  the  flies  which  the  spray  actually 
hits.  This  type  of  spray  is  now  referred 
to  as  “a  space  spray.” 

It  is  also  recommended  that  dairy¬ 
men  should  not  depend  entirely  on 
sprays  but  that  in  addition  they  should 
clean  up  breeding  places  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  the  fly  population  which  later  has 
to  be  killed.  ' 

Why  has  the  apple  maggot  been  doing 
so  much  more  damage  to  Hudson  Valley 
fruit  trees  than  it  did  in  past  years? 

There  are  several  possible  explana¬ 
tions.  One  that  seems  reasonable  is 
that  where  DDT  is  used  to  control  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  it  is  necessary  to  spray  more 
frequently  than  some  growers  do.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  get  a  very  complete 
coverage  and,  in  some  years  to  spray 
for  apple  maggot  later  in  the  season 
than  you  would  to  spray  for  codling 
moth. 

How  much  should  I  expect  to  pay  for 
renting  bees  for  pollinatina  fruit  trees? 

One  man  who  owns  bees  and  rents 
them  out  to  fruit  growers  charges  from 
$5  to  $7  a  colony.  This  includes  deliv¬ 
ery  and  pick-up.  The  strength  of  the 
colony  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  then- 


value.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  a 
strong  two-story  colony  may  be  equal 
to  ten  weak  colonies. 

There  should  be  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  between  two  parties  relative 
to  the  strength  of  the  colonies  and  the 
date  of  delivery  and  pick-up.  The  bees 
should  be  in  the  orchard  the  day  the 
trees  bloom  and  should  be  picked  up 
when  95  per  cent  of  the  bloom  is  over. 

What  are  the  directions  for  cleaning 
teat  cup  inflations  with  lye  when  they 
have  become  greasy? 

Boil  the  rubber  parts  of  the  milking- 
machine  once  a  week  in  a  solution  of  3 
tablespoons  of  lye  and  a  gallon  of 
water.  Use  an  agate  ware  container 
and  boil  them  for  15  minutes.  Let  them 
stand  until  cool  and  then  throw  the  lye 
solution  away.  Wash  and  rinse  the 
parts  and  store  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  for  use.  To  do  this  you  will  need 
two  complete  sets  of  rubber  parts  but 
you  will  find  that  in  addition  to  help¬ 
ing  produce  high  quality  milk,  this 
treatment  will  help  to  lengthen  their 
life  considerably. 

Somewhere  I  saw  some  figures  showing 
the  relation  between  the  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  dairy  cows.  Could  you  give  me 
those  figures? 

I  think  what  you  have  in  mind  is  the 
fact  that  a  100  pound  increase  in  live 
weight  of  a  dairy  cow  is  likely  to  result 
in  800  more  pounds  of  milk  per  year. 
This  figure  is  the  result  of  some  careful 
tests  and  shows  the  importance  of 
growing  heifers  to  good  size. 

What  makes  a  plaster  ceiling  fall? 

Plaster  falls  because  it  gets  wet. 
Water  softens  plaster,  and  soft  plaster 
loses  its  grip  on  the  lath.  The  water 
can  come  from  a  leaking  roof  or  a 
leaking  pipe.  Because  water  can  work 
its  way  unseen  through  the  walls,  its 
source  is  often  far  from  where  it  ap¬ 
pears. 


Selling  a  purebred  York¬ 
shire  during  the  Eastern 
Yorkshire  Club's  spring 
sale,  March  22.  Left  to 
right,  Ralph  J.  O'Amato, 
ringman;  E.  Mort  Granger, 
Jr.,  auctioneer;  Kenneth 
Hinshaw,  secretary  and 
sale  manager;  Frank  Gre¬ 
gorio,  largest  buyer,  and 
Norman  B.  Little,  buyer  of 
the  grand  champion  sow. 


Yorkshire  Sale  Brings  $250  Top 


'"PHE  Eastern  Yorkshire  Club  sold  55 
head  of  boars,  bred  gilts  and  fall 
pigs  in  its  sixth  annual  spring  sale, 
March  22,  at  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  grounds  in  West  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Top  price  was  $250  for 
Blakeford  Bert  F  393,  a  fall  boar  pig- 
consigned  by  Blakeford  Farms,  Queens¬ 
town,  Maryland.  This  son  of  Blakeford 
Proud  Prince  was  grand  champion  boar 
in  the  show  preceding  the  sale.  Buyer 
was  Fort  Hill  Farms,  Amherst,  Mass., 
who  purchased  the  grand  champion  fe¬ 


male  in  the  Club’s  sale  a  year  ago. 

Grand  champion  female  this  year 
was  Gunn-Geary  Nellie  51E,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hunter’s  Eastern  Jackpot,  the 
boar  that  has  sired  a  majority  of  east¬ 
ern  prize  winners.  This  gilt  was  con¬ 
signed  by  Hampden  County  Training- 
School  of  Feeding  Hills,  Massachusetts, 
and  was  purchased  by  Norman  Little 
of  Rocky  Hill,  Connecticut,  for  $145. 

The  top  10  head  averaged  $148.50. 
Thirty  bred  gilts  averaged  almost  $100, 
with  the  top  five  averaging  $146.  Buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  represent¬ 
ed  five  states  from  Mary¬ 
land  to  New  Hampshire. 

John  Christian  of  the 
University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  judged  the  show. 
Auctioneer  was  E.  Mort 
Granger,  Jr.,  Thompson- 
ville,  Connecticut.  The 
show  and  sale  was  man¬ 
aged  by  Kenneth  Hin¬ 
shaw,  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Yorkshire  Club. 
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^Genuine  Ford  Parts... 


40,000  MILES  OF  TORTURE 

In  40,000  miles  you’d  never  give 
your  Ford’s  shock  absorbers  the 
pounding  they  get  on  Ford  test 
tracks.  For  here  extreme  and 
spectacular  tests  are  made  and 
successfully  met  before  a  part  is 
approved  by  Ford  engineers. 
That  is  why  you  can  be  sure  that 
Ford  shock  absorbers,  like  all 
Genuine  Ford  Parts,  are  made 
right  to  fit  right  to  last  longer. 


and  best  for  Fords 


TESTED  TEN  YEARS  IN  A  WEEK 

Ford  Shock  Absorbers  are  also 
given  exhaustive  laboratory 
tests.  Here  a  Ford  Shock  Ab¬ 
sorber  is  operated  through  a 
million  cycles — equivalent  to  ten 
years’  normal  use!  As  fine  as  the 
parts  built  into  new  Fords,  Genu¬ 
ine  Ford  Parts  are  the  world’s 
most  completely  tested  parts  for 
your  Ford.  Demand  them  where 
your  Ford  is  repaired! 


Available  at  all  Fore 
Dealers  and  selected 
independent  garages 
who  display  this  sign 


FAMOUS 

SURE  GRIP 

LOCK 

unadn-la 

BOX  B-48 


UN  AD1LIA 


features 
^  SURE  STEP 

“0’NET-N.G...Mv 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  S  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


RAPID  WIRE  WINDER 

Roll  and  unroll  barbed  wire  with 
tractor  power  and  speed.  Heavy  duty 
slip  clutch  .  .  .  keeps  wire  tight. 
Collapsible  spool.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Very  Low  Cost. 

Write  for  FREE  literature 

MIDWEST  WIRE  &  STEEL  CO. 

535  South  Concord  St. — Dept.  58 
South  St.  Pau2,  Minnesota 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construe  - 
hitch.  No-Clog  ag»- 
exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  $»/«-, 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guqronte^ 
16,000  working  in  28  stale'. 


3WEOE5BORO  2  NEW  JERSEY 


SV  ■ 
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i  SAFETY  FIR! 

...  is  the  keynot 
i  the  new  SAFET’SH- 
|  platform  shown.  ThfS 
!  hinged  floor  with;- 
|  waist -high  supporting® 

|  frame  lets  you  climb.  \ 

\  securely,  safely,  every 
;  step  of  the  way.  Other 
i  Grange  features  assure 
;  safer,  easier  setting-up^ 
and  filling  and  cost-'*"' 
free  maintenance. 

i  DEPENDAB 

j  LONC-lin  features 

*  Grange  Concrete  Stave 
f  Silos  have  proved  in 
|  use  that  their  bettWfl 
i  modern  construction 
|  pays  dividends  in  long* 

|  life  and  dependability, 

[  Saves  time  and  money. 

(  You’ll  SAVE,  too,  by 
joining  the  thousand# 

|  of  satisfied  Grange. 

[  owne'rs.  GRANGE 
costs  less  —  gives  you 
more. 


Mail  Coupon  NOW 
for  FREE  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  N.  Y.  Dept.  A-4  | 

With  no  obligation  —  send  new  free 
folder 

Name. . . . . 

I 

Address .  | 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available  f 


CURKENDALL  FARMS  DISPERSAL 
SATURDAY,  MAY  17— Starting  at  12:00  Noon. 
65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  65 

Blood  tested  within  30  days,  all  calfhood  vaccinated, 
T.  B.  Accredited. 

One-half  mile  north  of  NEWARK  VALLEY,  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Whig  Street.  Newark  Valley  is  on  Route  38, 
ten  miles  north  of  Owego,  25  miles  south  of  Cortland. 


25  miles  southeast  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

15  fresh  and  close;  15  bred  heifers  due  in 
fall;  12  bred  for  fall;  18  open  heifers;  5  bulls. 

24  Daughters  and  3  sons  of  HILLHAVEN  SOVEREIG- 
NESE,  $2000  son  of  M0NTVIC  RA  SOVEREIGN  from 
an  All-Canadian  Senior  Yearling  dam  that  made  527 
Ih.  fat  and  14,142  lb.  milk,  2'/2y,  2X.— 25  head  bred 
to  Herd  Sire,  BIG  ELM  TRIUMPH,  son  of  GLEN  A  F- 
T0N  RAG  APPLE  HERCULES  from  a  dam  with  563 
lb.  fat  and  17,409  lb.  milk,  3y,  2X. 

Production  records  for  several  years  will  show  up  in 
complete  4-generation  pedigree  catalogs  at  ringside. 
Mr.  Curkendall  has  been  breeding  Registered  Holsteins 
for  33  years.  Every  animal  in  herd  has  been  raised  on 
farm.  HOWARD  J.  CURKENDALL,  Owner,  Newark 
Valley,  New  York. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


See  your 
dealer 

V 
aT 


WO  R/c' 


today 


2: 

V) 


A 


Write  for 
A/  FREE 
literature 

m 


Compressed  1 
10  lb.  Blocks  ’ 
with 

TRACE  MINERALS 


Better  Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 


I  Also  in 
PLAIN  .  .  . 
V  IODIZED  or 
f  SULPHURIZED 


Roto  Salt  Co.,  Box  A  Union  Springs,  W.Y. 


WALL  PAPGL 


2ES 

i— Big  New  Catalog 

Large  17x10  samples  make  selection 
easy  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  '/i — huy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply 
limited.  44th  year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  Phila.,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Photo  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 


Money  PROMOTES  and  ADVERTISES  Milk 


JOHN  B.  HOLLOWAY,  left,  Amster¬ 
dam,  New  York,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Producers 
Dairy  Council  Committee,  Inc.,  accepts 
a  check  for  $137,919.79  from  Jacob 
Pratt,  Schaghticoke,  New  York,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Milk  for  Health,  Inc. 

These  are  farmers’  funds  which  have 
been  held  in  escrow  by  Milk  for  Health, 
Inc.,  pending  formation  of  an  active 
organization  to  increase  the  sale  of 
milk  in  the  Metropolitan*  New  York 
market  through  dairy  council  activi¬ 
ties.  The  money  was  turned  over  to  the 
Greater  New  York  Producer  Dairy 
Council  Committee,  Inc.,  as  a  result  of 
action  taken  April  14  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Milk  for 
Health,  Inc.,  held  at  the  Onondaga 


Hotel  in  Syracuse. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Elmer 
McCann,  Chateaugay;  Vice-Chairman, 
Clarence  Little,  Sussex,  N.  J.;  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  John  B.  Holloway, 
Amsterdam;  and  Preston  Erway.  Gen¬ 
esee,  Pa.;  Orrin  Ross,  Lowville,  N.  Y.; 
R.  P.  Kinney,  Amenia,  N.  Y.;  John  Roe¬ 
buck,  Walden,  N.  Y.;  and  A.  Morelle 
Cheney,  Bemus  Point. 

The  action  was  taken  following  the 
recent  formation  of  a  Dairy  Council 
for  Westchester  County  where  the  Pro¬ 
ducer  Committee  will  join  with  dealers 
handling  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
fluid  milk  delivered  in  that  area,  and 
because  of  the  pending  formation  of  a 
dairy  council  covering  the  entire  Met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York  market. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


I  IODAY  we  can  draw  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  “socialization”  and  what 
it  can  do  to  all  of  us  sooner  or 
later.  Let  us  take  the  first  cas¬ 
ualty,  Pa  and  Ma,  probably  Grandpa 
and  Grandma  too,  back  on  the  little 
old  farm,  and  see  what  has  happened 
to  them. 

Millions  of  these  people  started  out 
establishing  their  homes  and  had  their 
families  just  prior  to,  during,  or  right 
after  the  first  World  War.  During  the 
1920’s  they  struggled  with  the  mort¬ 
gages  and  food  surpluses  but  gained 
ground  by  working  long  hours,  and  al¬ 
so  because  their  familiar  words  were, 
“We  can’t  afford  it  yet.”  But  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  independent,  God-fearing  citi¬ 
zens,  self-supporting  and  self-respect¬ 
ing. 

Then  came  the  depression.  Their 
farms  became  a  liability  —  not  an  as¬ 
set,  but  they  fed  the  city  people  at  a 
loss  to  themselves  and  struggled  and 
worked  through  it,  saving  a  place  to 
live  and  a  chance  to  start  all  over 
again.  This  has  long  since  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

During  the  next  few  years  most  of 
their  children  left  the  farm,  but  Pa  and 
Ma,  with  a  team  or  two  of  horses  and 
ten  or  fifteen  cows,  a  few  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  or  corn  and  Ma’s  chickens, 
struggled  on  and  made  some  headway 
again.  This  they  did  in  spite  of'a  couple 
of  years  of  drought  and  some  talk  of 
the  forgotten  man,  unions,  taxes,  and 
humanitarianism.  Pa  feared  this  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  politician  to  the  role  of  “life 
saver,”  but  Ma  figured  it  would  pass. 

Then  came  the  second  World  War. 
A  great  many  of  their  boys  were  di¬ 
rectly  involved,  but  Pa  took  it  stoically 


while  working  even  harder,  and  Ma 
spent  a  good  many  hours  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  They  both  were  now  hearing 
many  unfamiliar  words,  i.  e.,  controls, 
price  ceilings,  ration  books,  blackmar- 
kets,  profit  plus,  bonds,  government  or¬ 
ders,  government  directives,  OPA,  in¬ 
flation,  and  “the  government  owes  me 
a  living” — all  creating  confusion  of 
thought  and  mind. 

Politicians  were  having  a  field  day 
with  their  mad  grab  for  power  and 
their  glorification  by  the  unthinking. 

Pa  and  Ma  went  along  with  all  of 
this  but  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  to  them  that  politicians 
were  only  spending  other  people’s 
money,  that  taxes  were  becoming  a 
real  burden,  and  that  the  prices  of 
everything  were  getting  away  from 
them.  Yet  more  and  more  people  seem¬ 
ed  willing,  even  seeking  unearned  dol¬ 
lars  and  all  sorts  of  gratuities  from 
politicians,  who  were  by  then  boldly 
spending  money  they  did  not  have  and 
running  up  a  debt  well  over  $200,000,- 
000,000. 

Then  came  1952  and  the  realization 
of  what  all  this  humanitarian,  sociali¬ 
zation,  and  power  in  government  had 
done  to  them.  They  could  no  longer  pay 
for  all  these  gratuities  in  taxes  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  the  higher  and  high¬ 
er  costs  of  labor  and  pay  for  the  things 
they  must  buy  to  keep  on  producing. 
Their  only  hope  was  complete  mechan¬ 
ization  and  expansion  of  their  whole 
farm  operation.  But  they  had  neither 
the  money  to  do  this  nor  the  family 
labor  to  carry  on  any  expansion.  The 
kind  of  labor  they  would  be  dependent 
upon  was  not  available;  they  had  all 
gone  to  the  cities.  Neither  could  they 
sell  out  and  buy  a  little  home  in  town, 
for  there  would  not  be  enough  left  to 
exist  on  with  the  prices  of  today. 

All  this  may  mean  little  in  the  big 
world  of  today,  but  perhaps  it  is  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come.  It  does  force 
all  of  us  to  ask  some  very  personal 
questions : 

1.  Where  is  the  dividing  line,  the  dif- 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


GIVES  CHICKS 


Faster  GROWTH 


fcven 


*  .  u-  '  m,n  B 12  and 

Antibiotics  ln  peed 

Prevents 

C0CCIDI0SIS 


Profit-Proved  By 
Thousands  of  Poultry  Raisers 


"We  wouldn't  be  without  Ren-O-SAL. 
It  gives  our  chicks  faster  growth 
and  guards  them  against  coccidiosis. 


Mr.  &  Mrs. 

E.  H.  Brouer 
RFD,  Syracuse 
Missouri 


G.S.  (Growth  Stimulation)  FACTOR 


Preferred  Drinking  Water 
Medicine — Easy-To-Use  Tablets 

i  REN-O-SAL  produces  15%  faster 
*7  growth  as  proved  by  tests  with 
"  -  90,000  chickens.  Chicks  mature 
quicker  at  heavier  weights.  Lay 
eggs  up  to  15  days  earlier;  are  in  better 
shape  to  lay  more  eggs  throughout  the 
year.  Tests  also  show  REN-O-SAL  gives 
faster  gains  even  with  Vitamin  Bn  and 
Antibiotics  in  the  feed.  Increased  dosage 
prevents  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in 
chickens.  Saves  weight  and  stunting  loss. 


Increase  your  poultry  profits.  Get 
REN-O-SAL  tablets  for  drinking  water  or 
powder  for  feed.  Buy  at  hatchery,  drug 
or  feed  store.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


+  +  +,+ 


Dr.  | 

Isi 


SALSBURYS 


Albert  Toye,  R I ,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  21 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  70 

An  all  Heifer  Offering.  ROY  P.  SMITH  selling 
at  his  farm  6  miles  north  of  HOMER,  N.  T., 
on  Route  41  toward  Skaneateles,  near  hamlet 
of  Scott.  25  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  10  miles 
north  of  Cortland. 

30  Heifers  bred  to  freshen  from  October 
on  to  the  2  high-record  bulls  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  County  Association. 

These  heifers  T.  B.  Accredited,  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated.  Dams  all  have  production  records  un¬ 
der  very  average  farm  conditions.  This  entire 
group  of  heifers  carry  closfe  crosses  to  the 
most  famous  sire  of  4%  test  of  the  Holstein 
breed,  MONTVIC  CHIEFTAIN  7th,  whose 
achievement  as  a  sire  of  sensational  produc¬ 
ing  daughters  is  unexcelled. 

4  Bulls  of  service  age,  with  MONTVIC  CHIEF¬ 
TAIN  7th  on  both  sides,  in  the  sale. 

Sale  will  start  at  12:00  Noon,  catalogs  at 
ringside.  Roy  P.  Smith,  owner,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Herd  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Pickett,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Monday,  May  12th  at  12:30  P.  M. 

Farm  3  mi.  SE  of  town  along  Blaine  Road. 

This  is  a  real  good  herd,  founded  in  1938,  headed 
continuously  by  top  sires,  rigidly  culled,  DHI  tested 
and  always  handled  in  a  very  practical  way.  It  in" 
eludes  12  Cows,  6  First-Calf  Heifers,  6  Bred  Heifers. 
9  Yearlings,  5  Heifer  Calves,  I  Bull  Calf,  2  Maw 
Bulls.  One  of  the  latter,  is  by  the  $16,300  Ajip..  J*  ’ 
shaminy  Golden  Boy  and  the  other  is  by  the  ApP-> 
Iroquois  Vista  King.  The  cows  are  big  and  the  neii 
are  well  grown.  All  are  in  excellent  condition.  1 
bred  heifers  are  due  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.  UT.  ,.v 
cows,  6  are  recently  fresh,  I  is  due  in  June,  I  in  J  j- 
2  in  Aug.,  3  in  Sept.,  3  in  Oct.  The  Yearling! i  will jw 
ready  to  breed  early  this  fall.  HEALTH— This 
100%  Vaccinated  herd.  Herd  T.  B.  and  Blood 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale  date. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  152,  Brandon,  • 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


St.  Lawrence  Valley  Club  Production  S°*e 
Thurs.,  May  15,  Erwin  Conklin  Farm,  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y.,  at  1:00  P.  M.  25  Cows.  10  Bred  Hei- 
ers,  9  Open  Heifers,  8  Heifer  Calves,  ^  Bulls.  Maj 
of  cows  fresh  or  due  soon.  Bred  heifers  d ue 
sale  time  till  fall.  Majority  vaccinated.  All  *• 
and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  152,  Brandon,  *’ 
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Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59, _ Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


hapman 


an  d  (food.  JQxojflt* 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our 
new  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chap¬ 
man  Chicks  —  how  they're  bred,  what  they’ll 
do  for  you.  AU  chicks  from  our  own  breeders 
on  our  2  farms. 

N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

Red- Rock  (Sex-Linked)  Crosses 
Be  sure  to  write  for  full  story  of  Chapman 
Chicks  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  Raise  LEIS¬ 

TER’S  252-241  egg  R.O.P  sired  chicks.  SUPER 
MATED  R.O.P.  sired  White  Leghorns.  (100% 
R.O.P.  Sired).  Utility  mated  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires. 
llock-lled  Crosses.  Sex  Link  Crosses.  (Crosses  & 
Reds  from  New  England).  Our  1952  16  PAGE 
CATALOG  awaits  you.  CHECK  OUR  EARLY 
ORDER  DISCOUNT.  Chicks  available  NOW. 
Sexed  or  Str.  run.  FLOCKS  PULLORUM 
TESTED  by  Official  Tube  Agglutination  method. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McALIS- 
TERVILLE,  PA, 


BROADBREASTED 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  clean. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


CAe&t& t  Yatl&n  Chine  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


[-■aige  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Hocks  & 
White  Hocks,  H.  I.  Reds,  &  Now  Hampshire  Heds 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


- JUNIATA  LEGHORNS - 

U.S.R.O.P.  FOUNDATION  PULLORUM  TESTED 
WRITE  FOR  LOW  PRICES 

„  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hamps.,  White  Rox 
4  to  6  weeks  old. 

NACE  S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  3,  PA. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wks. 
old.  R.O.P.  &  State  Blood  Tested. 

„  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield.  Pa. 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 
"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

»f  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  bre8d. 
Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

B0X  51,  McALISTERVlLLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Lime  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  is  time  well  spent— for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  informed  on 
•tew  things  on  the  market,  what  to 
buy  at  what  price  and  where  to  go 
1®  get  what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad”  be  sure  to  mention 

American 

Agriculturist 


Red  Mites  Are 

By  L.  E. 

ED  MITES  are  still  a  problem, 
even  with  experienced  poultry- 
men  at  times.  I  know,  said  the 
associate  editor,  because  I  saw 
a  commercial  egg  producer  last  sum¬ 
mer  when  he  was  fighting  an  outbreak 
of  mites.  He  had  taken  the  roosts  out¬ 
doors  and  was  cleaning  and  spraying. 
Boy,  did  he  have  mites!  Millions  of 
them,  in  big  red  patches  on  the  under 
side  of  those  roosts! 

You  can’t  freeze  red  mites  to  death. 
You  can’t  starve  them  out.  Like  hears 
and  woodchucks  they  can  survive  the 
winter.  In  an  empty  brooder  house  they 
will  lie  dormant  until  warm  weather 
and  attack  the  first  chicks  that  are  put 
in.  They  lay  eggs  by  the  hundreds 
which  hatch  within  a  week.  In  almost 
no  time  the  young  ones  are  also  laying 
eggs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  by  the  time 
the  owner  discovers  their  presence, 
they  are  swarming  over  the  roosts  and 
nests. 

Damage  done  by  red  mites  can  be 
ruinous.  They  seldom  actually  kill  a 
chicken  outright,  but  they  do  sap  her 
vitality  and  reduce  her  resistance  to 
diseases.  Egg  production  goes  down  as 
the  swarms  of  blood-sucking  mites 
grow  larger.  The  number  of  culls  and 
deaths  increase  as  the  birds  become 
thin  and  pale. 

Stitch  in  Time 

The  man  who  first  said  that  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure 
was  probably  thinking  about  red  mites. 
Most  poultrymen  do  a  thorough  job  of 
poultry  house  cleaning  at  least  once  a 
year.  If  at  that  time  they  paint  or 
spray  the  roosts  and  supports  with  car- 
bolineum  or  some  other  good  penetrat¬ 
ing  red  mite  destroyer,  they  will  not 
have  to  do  anything  else.  They  will 
have  no  red  mite  problem. 

Carbolineum  has  an  ugly  streak  in 
its  nature,  so  it  should  be  handled  with 
caution.  It  is  powerful  stuff.  If  it  gets 
on  your  skin  it  will  make  a  had  burn 
unless  wiped  off  immediately.  If  you 
are  sweaty,  just  the  fumes  of  carbo¬ 
lineum  will  make  your  skin  smart.  But 
if  you  avoid  hot  days  and  wear  gloves 
when  you  apply  it,  you  need  not  suffer 
any  discomfort.  Of  course  no  one  will 
want  to  use  such  caustic  stuff  around 
baby  chicks  or  laying  hens.  I  have  seen 
the  combs  of  layers  so  badly  blistered 
by  the  fumes  of  newly-applied  carbo¬ 
lineum  that  they  looked  like  a  lot  of 
culls.  Always  allow  several  days  for 
carbolineum  to  soak  in  and  the  surface 
of  the  wood  to  become  dry  before  al¬ 
lowing  chickens  to  use  the  roosts. 

What  Now? 

But  suppose  you  failed  to  use  the 
ounce  of  prevention.  You  didn’t  put  on 
a  mite  destroyer  when  the  house  was 
empty  and  clean.  And  now  the  mites 
have  taken  over.  What  can  be  done? 
Obviously  carbolineum  is  not  the  an¬ 
swer.  Is  there  some  other  treatment 
that  will  rid  the  place  of  mites  and  not 
harm  the  hens  or  stain  their  feathers? 
Kerosene  comes  close  to  being  a  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  that  question.  It  will 
kill  any  mite  that  it  touches,  and  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  bother  the  hens  (or 
pullets  in  range  shelters  or  brooder 
houses).  However,  kerosene  doesn’t  last 
long.  It  evaporates  readily  and  seem¬ 
ingly  does  not  destroy  all  the  eggs.  In 
about  a  week  you  may  find  the  red 
pests  are  again  becoming  active.  A 
second  application  of  kerosene  is  then 
in  order. 

There  are  other  ways  of  clearing  out 
red  mites,  I  am  sure.  I  have  been  told 
that  Black  Leaf  40  applied  to  roosts 
to  rid  hens  of  body  lice  will  also  rid 
the  roosts  of  red  mites.  It  seems  as 
though  a  steam  jenny’s  blasts  directed 
against  roosts  or  nests  would  destroy 
most  of  the  mites. 

What  can  be  done  when  red  mites 


Blood  Stealers 

WEAVER 

get  in  a  laying  house  where  there  are 
no  roosts?  I  am  told  that  if  temporary 
roosts  are  laid  on  the  litter  where  the 
hens  are  accustomed  to  stay  at  night, 
the  mites  will  collect  on  the  under  side 
and  can  then  be  killed  by  spraying, 
That  sounds  to  me  like  a  halfway 
measure.  Complete  removal  of  litter 
and  an  application  of  a  mite  destroyer 
to  the  floor  and  adjacent  walls  would 
be  necessary  for  a  real  job,  I  think. 

"Ike”  Now  Poor  Third 
in  AA  Poll 

MORE  votes  keep  coming  in  from 
readers  who  want  to  “stand  up  and 
be  counted”  in  our  presidential  poll  but, 
percentage-wise,  Senator  Robert  Taft 
and  Generals  Eisenhower  and  Mac- 
Arthur  have  had  the  same  standing  for 
the  past  four  weeks. 

The  latest  count  shows  Taft  with  762 
out  of  1,134  votes  for  a  percentage  of 
67.20.  This  is  up  slightly  from  the  past 
two  reports,  but  almost  ten  points 
higher  than  the  Ohio  senator  was 
March  1.  Most  of  Taft’s  popularity 
gain  with  our  readers  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  General  Eisenhower,  who 
had  19%  of  the  votes  early  in  March 
but  only  11.9%  now. 

This  straw  vote  among  American 
Agriculturist  readers  actually  is  a  fair 
comparison  with  the  results  of  Republi¬ 
can  votes  in  the  six  primary  elections 
that  have  been  held  so  far.  These  pri¬ 
maries  were  held  in  New  Hampshire, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  New  Jersey.  In  those  primar¬ 
ies,  Taft  got  1,539,000;  Eisenhower, 
735,000;  and  Stassen,  523,500.  This 
means  that  Taft  received  55%  of  the 
2,797,500  votes  for  these  three  men. 

Our  poll  indicates  that  Northeast 
farmers  are  very  much  in  favor  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Taft  for  the  presidency.  However, 
we  hope  that  the  lead  he  has  in  our  poll 
will  not  discourage  readers  sending  in 
votes  for  other  candidates.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  giving  you  a  chance  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted,  whether  you  want 
to  vote  for  Taft  or  Joe  Doaks.  To  cast 
your  vote,  just  drop  us  a  card  or  fill 
out  and  mail  in  the  accompanying  cou¬ 
pon. 

Once  again  we’d  like  to  remind  you 
that  we  only  count  signed  votes.  If 
every  voter  in  your  family  or  at  a 
gathering  would  like  to  cast  a  vote  for 
a  favorite,  have  them  sign  their  names 
to  the  card  or  letter.  All  you  have  to 

say  is  “Please  cast  my  vote  for - 

- .”  And  then  add  the  signatures. 


The  A. A.  Poll,  Apr.  22: 


Percent 

No.  Votes 

of  Total 

Taft  . . 

.  762 

67.20% 

MacArthur  . 

.  200 

17.64 

Eisenhower  . 

.  135 

11.91 

Warren  . 

.  9 

.79 

Truman . 

.  9 

.79 

Stassen  . 

.  4 

.35 

Others  (Each  with 
less  than  3  votes)  15 

1.32 

1,134 

100.00% 

Jim  Hall, 

American  Agriculturist, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Please  cast  my  vote  for 


He  is  the  man  I  would  like  to  see 
as  next  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Name 
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S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Wont  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies”? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catolog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 
Pullets — Ckls. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Unsexed 

Plus  Postage  100  (00  |O0 

Large  Eng.  Wh. Leghorns  $13.00  $26.00  $  3.00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  22.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  It.  I.  lteds  .  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Itd-Itk  &  Iik-Rd  Cross  ..  14.00  22.00  13.00 

Live  del.  or  replacement  quar.  Every  Breeder 
Blood-Tested  by  stained  antigen  method  &  all 
reactors  removed.  Order  direct  from  this  adver. 
tisoment  or  write  for  CATALOG. 

THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY 
ROUTE  30  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  1952  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
mts  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R  D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  FINEST 

B.  B.  BRONZE  —  B.  B.  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U-S.D.A.  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 

Our  23rd  year  producing  poults  exclusively. 
35,000  weekly.  Get  our  Folder  and  prices 
before  you  buy. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

Box  100,  Ephrafa,  Pennsylvania 


c^GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  Egg-bred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  E4-,  VINELAND,  N.J., 


N ACE  S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  NOW  from  advt.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls, 

or  write  tor  Catalog.  100  100  100 

LARGE  TYPE  WH . . . $12.00  $25.00  $  3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks -  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  P.eds  Special  AAA . .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . . . . . -.10.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  ship  Postpaid. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  A  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


STARTED  PULLETS 

3  .o  6  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Also  day  old. 
Catalog  and  Prices.  C  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  37,  Richfield,  Px. 


(290)  22 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


HOLSTEIN  Bull.  Bom  Mar.  4,  1951,  straight.  Nicely 
marked.  Dam  14960  milk,  511  fat.  Best  Rag  Apple 
breeding.  Come  and  see  him  or  write  C.  S.  Harvey, 
Cincinnatus,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


GOING  out  of  dairying,  will  sell  established  herd  of 
44  registered  Guernseys,  31  cows,  remainder  young 
stock.  Buyer  must  handle  entire  herd.  No  brokers.  Box 
514-DH,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  April  1951.  Dam  has  11805M, 
674F,  Sr2C,  granddaughter  of  Foremost  Peacemaker  1S4 
AR  daughters  and  Royal  Lenda  20508M,  1109F,  Jr4 
Sire,  McDonald  Farms  Tarbell  28  AR  daughters,  son 
of  Douglaston  Lady  Augusta,  Excellent,  5  AR  daught¬ 
ers,  4  Excellent.  Also  a  few  well  bred  females  all  ages. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 


PUREBRED  Brown  Swiss  calves,  also  two  closeup  cows. 
Edward  Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE,  i  B.  and  Bioodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York, 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows. 
T.  B.  and  blood -tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.  Hobart,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  Cattle,  pigs,  lambs.  Carlots  or  truckloads. 
Can  furnish  any  class  of  livestock  on  order.  Lewis 
Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS.  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
all  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 


ANGUS  or  Hereford  heifers,  steers  and  cows  always 
priced  right.  Headquarters  for  good  commercial  beef 
cattle.  O.  V.  Doell,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

HERFORD  and  HLRFORD  —  Santa  Gertrudis  Cross 
heifers  6  to  18  mo.  Vaccinated  for  Bangs,  Black  Leg 
and  Shipping  fever.  Also  steers  and  Herford  feeder 
cows,  tested.  J.  K.  Keith,  1125  W.  Wash.  St.,  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS  4  yr.  Bull  registered.  12  females,  all  ages. 
Bennie  Zaleski,  R.  D.  1,  Jordanville,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  For  Sale.  15  yearling  bulls, 
15  yearling  heifers  sired  by  three  great  herd  sires,  the 
kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  Also 
for  sale  100  yearling  grade  heifers  extra  fine  quality. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  New  York. 


3  REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford  Bulls,  10  and  12 
months.  2  sired  by  C.M.R.  Anxiety  Domino  39th,  half 
brother  to  the  $40,500.00  C.M.R.  Anxiety  Domino  25th. 
Will  trade  for  Heifers.  Bill  Costie,  Canastota,  New 
York,  Phone  9161. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls.  Several  well 
bred  animals  from  accredited  herd.  Chillaway  Farms, 
Wyalusing,  Pa. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 
Berkshirt  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea., 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.,  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux,  44  Ar¬ 
lington  ltd.,  Wobum,  Mas*,.  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086. 

FEEDING  Idgs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White, 
Poland  China  ana  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  50  to  100  pigs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
104,  West  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585-M. 


REG.  BOARS,  Gilts  also  feeder  pigs  all  breeds  and 
ages.  For  breeders  list  write  Ralph  Bliek,  Sec.  New 
York  State  Swine  Association,  Williamson,  New  York. 


RUGGED  Pigs  —  Chester  White  —  Chester-Yorkshire- 
Berkshire-Chester-Poland-China-Chest'er  Cross  -  6-8-10 
weeks — $10-$11-$12  each — vaccinated  $1.00  apiece  ex¬ 
tra  on  request.  Crated  free.  Ship  C.  O.  D.,  check  or 
money  order.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord, 
Mass.— Tel.  S07-J. 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Yorkshire  service  boars.  Nine  gilts 
bred  in  April  &  8  weeks  pigs.  Pinehna  Farm,  Law- 
renceviUe,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Durocs  October  hoars  and  gilts  from 
champion  stock.  Weanling  pigs.  Farmers  prices.  Her¬ 
bert  Adcock,  West  Falls,  New  York. 


GOATS 


GOOD  milk  goats  very  reasonable.  Ginz,  Ulster  Park, 
New  York. 


HORSES — DONKEYS 


FOR  SALE:  Pair  mare  Mules,  age  6  &  11.  Gentle 
and  real  workers.  H.  Lent,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Dundee  3715. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raiseu.  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia.  482M1-. _ 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 

PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  breeding.  Ideal  companions,  Males  $35.00, 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00,  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer,  Pa. 


COLLIE- Shepherd  cattle  dogs,  pups.  For  over  twenty- 
five  years.  Wilmot  East  Thetford,  Vermont. 


BOXERS — best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 


HUNTERS!  Coonhound  pups,  that  will  make  good, 
two  yearlings  running,  treeing  with  old  dogs.  Farm 
raised.  For  information,  write  J.  Gilles,  Mattituok, 
New  York. 


SEVERAL  Litters  of  A.K.C.  Cocker  Spaniel  &  Saint 
Bernards.  A  few  Coilie-Shep.  &  Collie-Bemards.  Worm¬ 
ed.  Distemper  Vac.  Terms.  Tel.  No.  2161.  Edna  Glad¬ 
stone,  Andes,  New  York. 


POLICE  Pups,  Reg.  parents  Big  boned  greys.  Best 
companion  or  guards.  Two  litters  for  May,  order  early, 
priced  to  sell.  E.  A.  Foote,  UnionviUe,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Port  Jervis,  33861. 


BEAUTIFUL  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15.00,  females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers,  Ail  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  I  ork. 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  Parmenter 
Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay,  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer.  Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mear  poultry  profits  —  that’ 
why  our  hatchery  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall's 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock-Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rook  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  QUice 
broiler  profits.  Write  or  call  today.  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phont  9082. 


HATCHING  every  week  —  Pullorum  clean  Ebenwood 
Farm  Hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm  Box  B-S.  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

MT.  HOPE  Leghorns,  Christy  &  Hubbard  Hamps  for 
profitable  meat  and  egg  production.  Huested’s  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y.  Phone  54254. 


MAY  AND  JUNE  Chicks  Very  Profitable — Poultrymen 
report  Parmenter  Red  Pullets  hatched  May— early  June 
most  profitable  layers.  During  cold  .weather,  produc¬ 
tion  by  these  birds  seldom  drops  below  75%.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fall,  when  prices  highest,  these  Parmenter  Pro¬ 
duction-Bred  Layers  produce  numerous  large  eggs.  Late 
spring  chicks  are  easier  to  raise  requiring  less  heat- 
suffering  fewer  weather  losses.  Order  now  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  Discount  starts  May  10th.  Parmenter  Reds. 
King  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts. 


POULTRY 


MCINTYRE  WHITE  ROCKS.  Contest  proven  strain.  All 
stock  pedigreed  sired.  U.  S.  certified,  pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  details.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda. 
New  York. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut. 
White  African  Guinea  eggs,  keets,  started  birds  from 
mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced,  sold  42,000 
guineas.  Literature,  prices.  Booking  now. 

SURPLUS  Chicks:  $10.00-100  C.  O..D.  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Bocks  and  Heavy  Assorted. 
Prices  at  hatchery.  Also  3-week-old  chicks  25e  each. 
A.  F.  Hockman.  R.  30.  Belief onte.  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


USDA  Beltsville  White  Turkey  poults  Pennsylvania 
bred  under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c. 
Free  Catalog.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 

FEEDER  Turkeys.  8  co  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or 
porch.  No  oroodm.  required,  broad  breast  bronze  and 
broad  breast  whites.  From  our  own  pullorum  clean 
breeders.  O.  V.  Doell.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua. 
New  York. 

STATE  of  Maine  Poults.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 
Pullorum  clean.  Beltsville  whites.  B.  B.  Bronze,  Jersey 
Buffs  and  Nebraskan  umited.  Ralph  Sanborn,  Sebago 
Lake.  Maine. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  White  Run¬ 
ners  $25.00,  Superior  Strain  $30.00,  Fawns  $28.00,  hens 
$40.00.  Rouens  $40.00.  Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Toulouse,  brown  and  white  China  goslings.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  Geese,  guaranteed  100%  sex-linked,  eggs, 
goslings,  breeders.  Beth-Hone  Farm.  Bethany  Road. 
Ilonesdale,  Penna.  Phone  689J12. 

GOSLINGS  for  Sale— Gray  Toulouse,  white  Embden. 
William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown  N.  Y. 

GOOSE  Eggs  —  goslings.  Embden,  Toulouse,  White 
China.  White  Muscovey  duck  eggs.  Eureka  Plant  Farm, 
Bernhards  Bay.  N,  Y 

PUREfiRED  Goslings  from  trapnested,  progeny  tested 
breeders.  Hardy,  fast  growing  Toulouse,  Embdens  and 
Pilgrims.  Alt  breeders  pedigreed.  Write  for  prices. 
Thunderbird  Farm,  Box  291,  Athol.  Mass. 


DAY  OLD  &  started  goslings.  Free  information.  Paul 
MuRer,  Fultonham,  N.  I 


GOSLINGS—  New  heavy  breed,  great  layers.  Hill’s 
Goose  Farm,  Millerton,  Pa. 


STARTED  Geese  will  solve  your  berry  and  rowcrop 
weeding  problem.  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Robt.  Sharp, 
Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland.  Vermont. 


DAY  OLD  and  started  goslings  from  market  size 
Toulouse.  Send  for  circular.  Hershey  Goose  Farm, 
Dover.  N.  H. 


RABBITS — GUINEA  PIGS 


ANGORAS:  All  ages,  reasonably  priced.  Mildred  Bean, 
Mount  Vernon,  Maine. 


HAY 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

May  17  Issue . Closes  May  2 

June  7  Issue . Closes  May  23 

June  21  Issue . Closes  June  6 

July  5  Issue . Closes  June  20. 

HONEY 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest;  5  lb 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  Plants.  25  leading  varieties.  Also  r&sb- 
berry  —  blueberry — blackberry — asparagus — grapes.  Re¬ 
duced  prices.  Send  for  catalogue.  Pleasant  Valley 

B  arms,  Millbury,  Mass. 

NOTICE — Hundred  Strawberry  plants.  Four  varieties 
Early,  midseason,  late,  new  everbearing  (25  plants 
each.)  $3  50  Labeled.  Instructions,  catalogue  included. 
Facer  Farm  Market.  Phelps.  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  —  Superiection  &  Gem  strawberry  plants 
100-$3.25;  Premier  100-$2.25.  Raspberries  100-36.00 
Pstpd.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ONION  PLANTS — Choice  select  yellow  or  white  sweet 
Spanish,  yellow  or  white  Bermudas,  300-31.25;  500- 
$1.65;  1000-32.65;  postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4.75; 
6000-38.50,  prepaid  express.  Austin  Plant  Company, 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texas. 

VIGOROUS,  True-To-Name  Howard  17,  Catskili,  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  Robinson's  Scarlet  Beauty  strawberry  plants. 
100-32.75;  300-$7.50;  500-$11.00;  l,000-$20.  Postpaid. 
Trimmed  ready  to  set.'  These  plants  have  long,  fibrous 
root  systems  and  especially  adapted  for  the  Northeast. 
Glenn  L.  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt. 

CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Fresh  dug  from  our 
muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett,  Robinson,  Temple,  Cats- 
kill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle,  Red  Star;  $2.50  per  hundred 
postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Streamliner,  Super  - 
fection.  Gem.  $4.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for 
quantity  prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier-Temple-Cats- 
tdll-Robinson-Fairfax  100-$2.00.  500-$7.00,  1000-S13.U0. 
Ai  Miles.  Fairview.  Pa. 

BERRY  Plant  "Special”.  12  Latham  Red  Raspberry 
Plants.  12  Indian  Summer  everbearing  red  raspberry 
plants.  Both  bearing  age.  50  Premier  strawberry  plants. 
June  bearing.  25  Gem  everbearing  strawberries.  25 
Catskili  strawberries — late  variety.  The  above  collection 
$5.49.  Postpaid.  Premier  strawberry  plants  $1.95-100, 
Gem  everbearing  strawberries  $1.50-50,  $2.50-100.  Lath¬ 
am  red  raspberry  plants  $1.75-12.  Indian  Summer  ever- 
bearing  red  raspberries  $2.40-12.  Both  bearing  age.  All 
orders  freshly  dug.  Postpaid.  Emmett  Jennett.  Route  2, 
West  Chazy.  New  York. 

PREMIER  Strawberry  Plants  $2.00  per  100 — Rhubarb 
crowns  3  for  $1.00.  G.  Carliie,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE —  Choice  old-fashioned  dahlia  tubers.  Mix¬ 
ed  colors,  mostly  purole.  12  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Also 
healthy  strawberry  plants — assorted  spring-bearing  var¬ 
ieties.  $1.00  per  bunch  of  50.  H.  G.  Snyder,  Lisbon, 
New  York.  Box  28. 

FOR  SALE:  New  September  everbearing  red  raspberry 
plants,  10  for  $2.00.  Latham  reds  50  for  $3.00.  Straw¬ 
berries:  Superfection  $3.50  per  100.  Gem  Everbearing 
$2.25  per  100.  Postpaid.  Hatfield  Plant  Farm,  R.  D.  1, 
Gowanda,  New  York. 

TOMATO  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Garden  State.  50  plants- 
85c;  100  piant.s-$1.25  postpaid.  Shipping  now  through 
June.  Remit  with  order.  F,  A.  Richter  &  Co.,  Cairo, 
Georgia. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
tor  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won't  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

BALL  Red-Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  them  from  the 
start  when  you  buy  from  Ball  Hatchery,  one  of  New 
York’s  cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue.  Bali 
Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm.  Tioga  County,  Rt.  Z.  Owego. 
New  York. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone:  Hobart  5281. 


BLACK  Giants  Get  real  Jersey  Black  Giant  chicks 
from  the  neighborhood  where  they  were  originated.  Un-' 
excelled  for  capons  and  heavy  roasters.  John  W. 
Bottcher,  Box  3AA,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn-.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultrv  Farms.  Wallace  II.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross,  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Rampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  S20J2. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden,  New  York. 


HIGHEST  in  Boston  Show — our  New  Hampshires  scored 
99  2/8  to  walk  off  with  the  Sweepstake  Trophy  over 
all  chick  entries.  Entered  6  entries  of  chicks.  They  won 
6  firsts.  Danish’s  good  chicks  pay,  order  your  Leghorns 
&  New  Hampshires  today.  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DAY  OLD  Puliormr  tested  chicks.  Rock  Reds  crosses. 
Guaranteed  all  heavies.  $8-100,  $15-200  and  postage. 
Broiler  chicks  our  choice  sex  and  breed.  $2.75-100. 
$5-200,  plus  postage  C.O.D.  Kline’s  Chickery,  Strauss- 
town  6,  Pa. 


STRAW  and  all  grades  oi  hay  delivered  subject  to  in¬ 
spection.  J  W.  Christman,  R.D  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  48-282. 


BALED  Hay  &  Straw:  Also  mulch  hay  in  large  or 
small  bales — fancy  alfalfa  clover  mixtures — second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa.  Call  or  write  Horace  W.  Bolton,  E. 
Northfield,  Mass.  Tel  840. 


SEEDS 


NEW  YORK  State  Empire  Broadleaf  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
Seed — Cornell  tests  show  purity  99  2/10  %  germination 
96% — price  delivered  with  special  inoculant,  $1.75  per 
lb.  100  lb.  lots  $1.60  lb.  while  supply  lasts. 
Med  O  Dale  Farms,  Altamont,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed — the  variety  recom¬ 
mended  for  long  life.  C.  F.  Crowe,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants.  New  heavy  roots,  state  inspect¬ 
ed.  Howard.  Premier,  Sparkle,  Catskili,  Temple,  Rob¬ 
inson,  Dunlap  100-$3.00 ;  500-$10.00;  100(h-$20.00  post¬ 
paid.  Gem  Everbearer  50-$2.00;  100-S4.00.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery,  moss  packed.  Planting  instructions.  Adrian 
Sidelinger,  Burnham,  Maine,  Tel.  Unity  35-22. 


STANTON’S  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants.  Some 
may  be  as  good  but  there  are  none  better.  Howard  17 
(Premier).  Temple  and  Catskili  strawberry  plants, 
$2.75-100,  $6.25-250,  $11.00-500,  $20-1000.  Latham  Red 
Raspberry  plants.  Large  10c  each  to  100,  100-SD.OO, 
500-$40.  Smaller  size  halt  price.  State  inspected.  Post¬ 
paid.  Instructions  included.  Ivan  L.  Stanton,  Johnson, 
Vermont. 

CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier,  Catskili, 
Fairfax,  Robinson,  Temple,  100-$1.90;  500-$6. 7 5 ;  1000- 
$12.50.  Gem  Gemzato  everbearing,  100-32.25  prepaid. 
John  A.  Flaten,  Union  City,  Penna. 


BULBS 


100  Blooming  Size  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  No.  3’s.  gorgeous 
colors,  about  30  new  prize  varieties,  $2.00  postpaid. 
Extra:  2  large  bulbs  sensational  new  pink — Spic  and 
Span,  ideal  Easter-birthday  gift.  Free  catalog.  The 
Elmores,  Georgetown,  Rt-  80,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  Dahlias — 12  for  $2.00.  Tags  lost.  Catalogue  on 
request.  Hillside  Gardens.  WaUkill,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs:  Mixed  colors,  blooming  size  $6.25 
per  1000.  These  will  bloom  this  year,  make  excellent 
large  bulbs  for  next  year.  Bulblets  $1.00  quart.  H.  E. 
Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


SEND  NOW  for  free  Snapshot  Magazine,  mailers, 
offers.  Houghton’s  Athol.  Mass. 


ROSA  RAY’S  Introductory  offer  1  We  will  develop 
8-12-16  exposure  film  and  include  clear,  sparkling, 
permanent  prints  hem  each  exposure  or  a  reprint 
order  tor  10  Raykraft  prints.  Send  this  advertisement 
and  only  35c.  Offer  expires  May  31,  1952.  Leaders  since 
1920.  The  one  and  only  Ray’s  Photo  Service,  LaCrosse, 
Wis. 


NEW  FILM  For  Old — 8  exposures  developed,  enlarged, 
in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  exposures,  67c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mailing  bag.  Roberts’, 
Box  444B,  Salem,  Mass. 


FILMS  Developed.  8  exposures  35c.  l2-50c,  16-60c.  Fast 
service,  quality  work.  Albums.  Ambassador  Photo,  Box 
17-A,  Boston  1,  Mass. 


LEADING  Varieties  Plants — Cabbage,  500-$1.75;  1.000- 
$3.25.  Tomato,  500-$2.50;  l,000-$4.00.  Certified  Sweet 
Potato,  500-$2.50 ;  l,000-$3.50;  Onion,  500-32.00;  1.U0U- 
$3.50.  Sweet  Pepper,  500-$2.75;  1,00.0-$5.50.  Cauliflower, 
$1.00  per  hundred.  Send  us  your  orders.  Busy  Re 
Plant  Farm,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


'RAW BERRY  Plants  at  wholesale  prices— all  hand 

mmed.  Heavy  yielding,  select  plants  certified  n« 
>m  disease — your  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
>ney,  we  ship  C.O.D.  anywhere.  Your  choice  of  these 
rieties:  Premier,  Robinson  Sparkle.  Temple.  Falrlana. 
g  Joe.  Dorsett.  Kardinal  King,  Catskili  $2.25-  ■ 

95-500;  $11.50-1,000.  Senator  Dunlap.  Blakem 

75-100;  $6.25-500;  $10.50-1,000.  Everbearing  van 
s:  Gem  $4.00-100;  $11.85-500;  $19.95-1,000.  Super 
;tion.  Gemzata  and  Streamliner  $4.50-100,  $  • 

0;  $22.50-1,000.  Order  your  plants  now.  We  will  s 
any  date  you  advise— or  at  your  proper  plamus 


STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  Plants.  Free  Catalog. 
Rexford  Sprout,  Sayre,  Penna.  


STRAWBERRY-Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  dug— circular’ 

Eureka  I>lant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


_ FRUIT  ___ 

ENJOY  healthful  oranges— grapefruit  $4.95  bushel  pr® 
paid— James  I.  Kimber,  Winter  Park.  Orange  Counw- 
Florida. 


ADDITIONAL  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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additional  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPIjE  Syrup — Fines'  quality — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
$5.50  gal.  post  paid  1st  and  2nd.  zones.  Wm.  VV. 
Lawrence.  Beechers  Cor.,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Vermont  Pure  Maple  Syrup.  Fine  Maple  flavor 
grade  A.  Gallon  $5.50  prepaid  3rd.  zone.  R.  W.  Stevens, 
Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. 


FANCY  Maple  Syrup,  1952.  $5.50  per  gallon.  Maple 
sugar.  70c  a  pound  in  10  pound  pails.  Harry  Cook, 
Barton,  Vermont. 


PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  of  the  very  best  quality 
grade  A  or  better.  Gallon  $5.15,  %  gallon  $2.80,  Qts. 
$1.65  postpaid  3rd.  zone.  Orders  filled  on  bulk  syrup. 
Carl  G.  Scott,  Montgomery  Center.  Vermont. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  Posts — all  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers  $14.  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for  electric 
fence.  Other  grader  in  5  6,  7,  8  and  12  ft.  lengths. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  barns.  Also  25  ft.  electric 
service  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcelius,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206-F-ll,  Closed  Sunday. 


LE  ROI  D  91  22  H.  P.  Motors,  $250.00  each.  Chain 
saws.  C  Loomis,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


FARM  &  Home  Freezer  supplies.  Send  for  list.  William 
A.  Mark,  57  Garfield  Avenue.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Cedar  post,  in  quantity  lots.  Francis  V. 
Garrison,  Wallkill,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Oliver  Clevtrac,  A.G.  6,  narrow  tread,  six 
cylinders,  used  one  season.  M.  Kingsley  Estate, 
Schoharie,  New  York. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet— 
Mooreven — 3-A — Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Case  wire  pickup  baler.  Excellent 
condition.  Sievers  Brothers,  It.  D.  No.  2,  Tiiayer  Road, 
Amsterdam,  New  York 


BALERS:  35  new  &  used,  $200.00  up.  25 — used  Com¬ 
bines,  5 — Massey  Harris  self  propelled  7  &  10  ft.  40 — 
used  tractors.  McCormick  Deering  Corn  binder  on  rub¬ 
ber,  PTO  with  wagon  loader  cut  10  acres,  several  others 
like  new,  $150.00  up.  Grain  binders,  hay  loaders  and 
silo  fillers.  5  acres  covered  with  machinery.  We  de¬ 
liver  our  own  trucks.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  Harvester  S  P  125  Combine,  used  on 
less  than  300  acres  last  season.  Like  new.  Must  give 
up  because  of  health.  Reasonable.  Phone  Som  8-8895. 
Write  Quintin  E.  Van  der  Veer,  R.  D.  5,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 


CASELLI  Nl- VENABLE  Corporation — Your  Caterpillar 
Dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
Allis-Chalmers  IID7W  tractor,  1947  model  with  bull¬ 
dozer  and  winch,  very  good  condition.  Cletrac  AG 
gasoline  tractor  with  belt  pulley,  very  reasonable.  “Cat¬ 
erpillar”  D4  tractor  7U  series  with  Cable  Traxcavator, 
reconditioned.  Cletrac  BD  Diesel  tractor,  wide  gauge 
with  hydraulic  angledozer,  excellent  condition.  Cletrac 
BD  Diesel  tractor,  wide  gauge  with  hydraulic  angle- 
dozen,  fair  condition  $2500.  Allis-Chalmers  model  54 
Motor  Grader,  Tandem  Drive,  gasoline  engine,  good 
running  condition  $1350  Casellini-Venable  Corporation. 
Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


THE  FAMOUS  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silos  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  grass  and  com  silage.  At  no 
obligation  write  the  Universal  Steel  Silo  Co.,  Box  361A, 
Red_  Creek,  N.  Y.,  for  detailed  information  or  phone 
Red  Creek,  6612. 


FREE:  FARM  Equipment  Catalog.  Montgomery  Wards 
Farm  Catalog  for  1952,  144  pages,  more  than  4,000 
items,  clearly  illustrated  and  described,  priced  to  save 
you  money.  Favorite  breeds  of  baby  chicks,  poultry 
supplies,  dairy  and  bam  equipment:  farm  fence,  im¬ 
plement  repairs,  complete  lines  of  equipment  for  earth 
moving,  grain  handling,  stock  raising.  Garden  tractors, 
insecticides,  hand  and  power  sprayers,  wagon  gear,  full 
line  of  engines,  power  transmissions,  tractor  tires.  Write 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  up-to-date  Catalog  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  Department  FIt-16,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT’S  Two  Spring  Catalogs.  World's  Largest,  52nd. 
year.  Farms,  homes,  businesses,  3646  bargains.  East 
and  midwest  Green  cover;  West  Coast  edition  Yellow. 
Either  fret,  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  Exchange  Fertile  96  A  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.  dairy  farm  50  mi.  N.Y.C.  Good  buildings,  all 
conveniences.  Price  $35,000. — Wanted  Southern  acreage 
suitable  beef  cattle  Box  156,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


1<2  ACRES,  level  fertile,  good  buildings,  conveniences, 
near  Liberty.  Robert  Wheeland,  Liberty,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Wood  timber  lot.  Theron  E.  Cottrell,  R. 
1.  Cropseyville,  New  York. 

MODERN  Dairy:  1500  acres.  500  cleared,  balance  wood- 
hind  ( minerals  reserved).  Tie-up  110  milkers,  plus 
joungstock  pens,  three  large  silos.  Land,  buildings 
$50,000.00.  Cattle  optional,  120  excellent  Holsteins 
$25,000.00.  Ward  Webber,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 

120  ACRE  farm  for  rent  in  Ulster  County.  Nice  11 
joom  house.  New  dairy  barn,  chicken  house.  Suitable 
tor  chicken  or  dairy  farm.  Also  a  resort  location.  Box 
514-RE,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

10R  SALE:  Operating  dairy  in  the  Sunny  South  con¬ 
sisting  of  380  acres,  300  acres  under  cultivation;  bal¬ 
ance  in  young  growing  pine  timber,  new  6  room  mod¬ 
em  dwelling  with  all  conveniences,  milking  parlor, 
sleeping  barn,  two  tenant*  houses  with  70  head  high 
grade  Holstein  cattle,  all  farm  equipment  and  milking 
equipment.  Price  $75,000.00.  We  have  other  good  farms 
for  sale  in  the  Sunny  South.  Bradham  Realty  Company, 
lnc„  Realtors,  2  N.  Main  Street.  P.  O.  Box  430,  Phone 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey 


THERE  are  a  few  dealersnips  open  in  the  Northeast  for 
a  nationally  known  and  advertised  silo  and  allied  lines. 
Satisfactory  personal  and  credit  references  required. 
Please  address  inquiries  to  Box  361A.  Red  Creek, 
New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp,  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad,  lip  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart,  Scituate,  Mass. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets.  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mix  dry 
powder  with  water,  pour  into  toilet.  Safe,  no  poisons 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  free 
details.  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32.  Chicago  22. 
Illinois. 


NYLONS  at  Wholesale,  no  selling  necessary.  Free  de¬ 
tails.  Household  Mart,  66  Perriwinkle  Rd.,  Dept.  11, 
Levittown.  N.  Y. 


RAISED  Letters  tor  making  signs.  All  styles,  sizes, 
sample,  price  list.  Michael  Schumacher.  Westhampton 
Beach.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS — Wanted  to  Buy:  Accumulations,  old  books, 
pamphlets,  magazines— large  libraries.  Write  Box  5l4- 
WR,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


QUILT  Pieces— Tubfast  prints;  fine  quality,  2  pounds 
$1.20,  sample  package  25c.  wool  rug  strips,  2  pounds 
$1.80.  Wayne  Fox,  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 


300  NAME  and  Address  Stickers  50c.  Glendorr  Press 
Box  707-B,  Salem,  Mass. 


PINKING  Shears  Only  $2.00  Postpaid.  Manufacturer's 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  $6.95  value  or  refund. 
A.  Hardy  Sales*  Box  155,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


PICTURE  of  Jesus.  Fascinating,  famous.  Attractively 
mounted.  Adorn  any  room,  shop,  office.  50c.  Quantity 
discounts.  Pictures,  9a  Grove,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  Welfare  boarders  from  any  state.  Mrs. 
Nellie  Henton,  145  Rutherford  Avenue,  Franklin,  New 
Jersey. 


WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe’s — 22  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  for  old,  broken  jewelry,  gold 
teeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  spectacles.  Free 
information.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rose  Smelting 
Company,  29-AA  East  Madison,  Chicago. 


REMEMBER  Porter’s  Salve  for  cuts,  bums,  minor  in¬ 
fections;  Porter  s  Liniment  (formerly  Pain  King)  for 
tired,  aching  muscles?  Salve  still  60c,  liniment  $1. 
Order  from  Porter’s.  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


RIBBONS  when  you  need  them.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  lengths,  qualities.  Approximately  275  feet. 
Grand  for  gift  tying  and  hairbows,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


1,000  BUSINESS  Cards— $4.95  postpaid.  New  engrav¬ 
ing  process.  Write  for  samples  and  style  folder.  The 
Force  Company,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


LADIES:  Shoulder  Straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patent¬ 
ed  neverslip  lingerie  clasps.  35c  per  pair,  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Quantity  prices  offered.  Discount,  Churches, 
auxiliaries,  etc.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


WHITE  NYLON  Hose.  Factory  rejects.  Suitable  for 
making  flowers  and  rugs  Six  pair,  $1.00  postpaid.  Joy 
Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


WAXED  Roses — 70c  dozen.  Sweet  Peas  40c  dozen.  Eva 
Wise,  Bradford,  New  Hampshire. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  CLOTHING 


LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren’s,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men’s  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  Department  AA.  West 
Fairview,  New  Jersey. 

RUG  STRIPS— Special— 100%  New  Wool,  lightweight, 
plaids,  tweeds,  assortment,  lights,  darks,  large  pieces, 
5  lbs.  $2.75’  Dari  Blue  5  lbs  $2.25;  Quilt  Makers- 
Best  assortment  ol  patterns,  colorfast,  finest  quality, 
7  lbs.  $2.25,  Extra  Large  blocks  5  tbs.  $2.00.  Free 
apron  patterns.  All  postage  extra.  Community  Textiles. 
29  Radcliffe  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6 — $1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  yt.  Please  pay  postage. 


WOOLEN  Yard  Goods  and  rug  materials.  Samples  10c. 
Florence  Moody,  Farmington,  Maine. 


WOOL  rug  strips.  3  lb.  $1.80.  Albert  Brownly,  Wood- 
ville.  Mass. 


RUG  MAKERS'  Strips.  Braiding  &  hooking.  Keep  ask¬ 
ing  for  free  new  samples.  100%  pure  wool  preshrunk. 
Don’t  confuse  our  lovely  wools  with  mixtures  of  mill 
ends.  Our  strips  are  from  cutting  rooms,  used  in  ex¬ 
pensive  ladies’  coats.  You  get  a  lot  in  a  pound,  only 
colors  sent  that  are  requested  Black,  navy;  wine,  green, 
purple,  red,  oxford  gray,  75c  lb.  Pastels  &  light  in¬ 
cluding  coral,  pink,  rose,  pale  green,  lime,  lilac,  yellow, 
gold,  cinnamon,  gray,  kelly  green,  light  blues,  pastel 
checks,  black  &  white,  navy  &  white  checks,  pastel 
tweeds,  tan  birdseye,  $1.00  lb.  Nude  beige  excellent  for 
dyeing  &  back  grounds  $1.25  lb.  Special:  Hit  and  miss 
braiding  mixture  all  light  &  pastels,  5  lbs.  for  $3.00. 
Add  postage,  it’s  extra  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Braiding  instruments  $1.00.  Braid  Holder  $1.00.  Quality 
Coat  Factory,  187  Orange  St.,  New  Haven  10,  Conn. 


"Why  Everyone  Should 
Drink  More  Milk" 

A  CONTEST  WITH  LIBERAL  PRIZES 

UNE  will  be  celebrated  as  Dairy- 
Month.  In  connection  with  the  event, 
the  New  York  State  Milk  Distributors, 
Inc.,  is  sponsoring  an  essay  contest  for 
New  York  State  boys  and  girls  on  the 
subject,  “Why  Everyone  Should  Drink 
Milk.” 

There  are  some  real  prizes  in  this 
contest.  Two  state  winners  will  receive 
$500  in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds;  two  sec¬ 
ond  prize  winners  will  get  $250,  and 
there  are  eight  other  prizes  from  $100 
down  to  $25. 

To  make  the  competition  fair,  all 
contestants,  will  be  divided  into  two 
groups  with  duplicate  prizes  in  each. 
In  group  I  will  be  students  from  grades 
6  to  9,  and  in  the  other  group  grades 
10  to  12. 

Here  is  a  little  more  information. 
Your  essay  should  be  400  words  or  less 
and  should  be  completed  by  May  23. 
This  contest  is  for'  upstate  New  York 
students  and  the  offer  will  not  be  made 
in  New  York  City. 

If  You  Have  Questions 

In  all  the  larger  cities  your  school 
principal  or  one  of  your  teachers  will 
have  all  the  details,  and  you  oan  ask 
them  any  questions  that  come  up. 
There  is  a  possibility  if  you  live  on  a 
farm  and  attend  a  small  school  that 
your  teachers  will  not  have  the  contest 
details.  In  that  case  you  can  still  com¬ 
pete,  and,  because  you  know  more 
about  milk,  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  ,of  winning  a  first  prize  than  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  city  school.  You  can  write 
to  Milk  Contest  Editor,  American 
AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  ask  any  questions  about  the  con¬ 
test.  We  wall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  not 
only  to  compete  for  some  Savings 
Bonds,  but  also  to  learn  more  about 
milk  and  to  help  city  consumers 
to  learn  more  about  it.  Prize-winning 
essays  will  get  a  lot  of  publicity.  The 
home  economics  teacher  in  your  high 
school  will  certainly  be  glad  to  give 
you  information  which  will  help  you 
write  your  essay,  and  you  can  also  get 
information  about  the  value  of  milk  in 
the  diet  from  the  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  at  Hotel  Onon¬ 
daga,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  or  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  437 — 5th  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

ference  between  their  farm  and  my 
farm? 

2.  How  much  longer  will  my  farm  be 
able  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  such 
legislation,  with  all  of  its  ramifica¬ 
tions?  To  name  a  few — labor  cost  in¬ 
creases,  tax  increases,  selling  in  a  food 
ceiling  controlled  market  while  buying 
in  an  open  market;  equipment  prices, 
and  the  personal  living  costs  of  each 
individual  living  on  the  farm. 

3.  Are  we  foolishly  thinking  we  are 
too  big  as  operators  to  get  caught  in 
this  legislative  squeeze?  Well,  here  is 
steel  that’s  bigger  than  we  are,  but  it’s 
caught  with  labor-increased-costs  forc¬ 
ed  by  the  government,  and  forced  to 
sell  steel  for  less  than  these  increases. 
Are  you  next,  or  what  protection  have 
you? 

4.  Is  there  anything  you  can  do  to 
stop  this  socialistic  ruin  of  our  coun¬ 
try?  You  can  no  longer  just  work 
patiently  at  home  as  Pa  and  Ma  did. 
You  must  get  busy  at  home,  with  your 
neighbors  and  in  your  community,  and 
take  a  hand  or  you  will  surely  be 
“next.” 

P.  S.  This  is  not  exactly  a  livestock 
review,  for  which  I  apologize,  but  per¬ 
haps  this  is  more  important  than  the 
price  of  your  cows  today. 
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Co-op  Credit  says  — 


A 

$145 

PENCIL! 


A  common  50  pencil  worth  $145? 

Yes,  it  was  to  one  farmer.  He  used 
it  to  figure  how  much  he  would  save 
by  getting  a  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  loan  instead  of  paying  high¬ 
er  prices  for  feed  bought  on  time. 

Ask  your  friendly,  helpful  local  as¬ 
sociations  or  sharpen  your  pencil 
and  write  for  full  details  to: 

Dept.  A-20, 310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Long  term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Short  term  low-cost  operating  loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


COOPER/T1VE  FARM  CREDIT  , 


By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


",  own  o  HARDER 


Your  "red  and  white" 
topped  Harder  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  is  the 
trademark  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  For  your 
Harder  gives  you 
maximum  efficiency 
combined  with  beauty 
of  line  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  stands  for  a 
better  nourished  herd, 
for  more  and  richer 
milk  production.  It 
stands  for  savings  in 
time,  labor,  feed  and 
money. 


Learn  about  the  exclu- 


So  that's  what  your  s/ve  features  of  the 
neighbor  means  when  Harder  Concrete  or 
he  proudly  says,  "/  Wood  Stave  Silo, 
own  a  Harder Write  for  literature. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


memorandum 

fee 


gw 


The  production  and  type  of  NYABC 
Offspring  have  proved  the  program.  In  New  York 
State  and  Western  Vermont,  get  the  facts.  See 
your  inseminator  or  write  direct  to: 


Y  ABC 


ooperatm 


Inc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


(292)  24 
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RHUBARB 


By  LUCILLE  BREWER 


cL 


V, 


T  IS  a  curious 
fact  that  perfect¬ 
ly  good  foods  are 
often  the  victims 
of  their  own  rep¬ 
utations.  This  is 
true  in  the  case 
of  rhubarb.  Ev¬ 
ery  housewife 
knows  that  her 
family  enjoy  its 
succulent  flavor 
ana  its  juiciness  bub¬ 
bling  under  a  flaky  crust, 
and  that  they  find  a  dish 
of  stewed  rhubarb  for 
breakfast  most  welcome. 
Yet  no  one  ever  seems  to 
think  of  using  this  de¬ 
licious  fruit  except  in  a 
pie  or  for  sauce. 

The  modern  home¬ 
maker  should  realize 
what  a  friend  she  has  in 
rhubarb.  Rhubarb  comes 
early  in  the  spring  and 
with  proper  care  stays 
through  the  summer. 
Many  rhubarb  enthusi¬ 
asts  insist  both  color  and 
flavor  are  better  later  in 
the  season. 

Why  shouldn’t  it  be 
one  of  the  most  useful 
foods  ?  It  is  easily  grown 
in  the  tiniest  backyard 
garden;  it  has  a  lovely 
color,  and  a  pleasantly- 
sharp  flavor.  Because  of 
this  characteristic  taste, 
it  blends  with  and  steps 
up  the  flavor  of  such 
fruits  as  blueberries,  el¬ 
derberries,  and  pears. 
Rhubarb  and  currants 
make  an  unusual  jam. 

Frozen  desserts — ices, 
sherbets  and  iced  bever- 
1  g  e  s  —  are  excellent 
when  made  with  rhubarb 
juice.  It  is  delicious  in 
hot  puddings  as  well  as 
in  cold  gelatin  puddings  and  as  a  sauce 
for  various  desserts. 


RHUBARB  JUICE 

Prepare  rhubarb  as  for  sauce.  Allow 
about  y2  as  much  water  as  there  is 
fruit.  Cook  the  rhubarb  until  soft. 
Drain  through  a  jelly  bag.  To  each  cup 
of  juice  allow  y3  to  y2  cup  sugar.  Boil 
5  minutes,  skimming  if  necessary. 

It  may  be  sealed  in  clean  hot  jars 
ready  for  use  at  any  time. 

RHUBARB  SHERBET 

1  tablespoon  gelatin 
!4  cup  cold  water 

4  cups  rhubarb  juice 

2  cups  sugar 
Juice  of  2  lemons 

Soften  gelatin  in  the  cold  water. 
Make  a  sirup  by  boiling  the  rhubarb 
juice  and  the  sugar  for  five  minutes. 
Pour  the  hot  sirup  over  the  gelatin, 
stirring  until  it  is  dissolved.  Add  the 
lemon  juice  and  stir  the  mixture  well. 
Strain  it,  allow  it  to  cool  and  freeze  it. 

RHUBARB  BAVARIAN 


nearly  absorbed,  leaving  the  rice  very 
moist.  Add  to  the  hot  cooked  rice  the 
flavoring,  the  sugar  and  the  gelatin, 
which  has  been  softened  in  the  cold 
water,  and  mix  carefully.  When  the 
mixture  is  beginning  to  set,  fold  in  the 
cream,  whipped  until  stiff.  Pour  the 
whole  into  a  mold.  Serve  it  with  well- 
sweetened  rhubarb  sauce.  The  white 
mold  with  the  red  sauce  makes  a 
charming  color  combination. 

COTTAGE  PUDDING 

2  cups  sifted  pastry  flour 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Yz  teaspoon  salt 
4  tablespoons  butter  or  other 
shortening 
1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  milk 
Yz  teaspoon  vanilla 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking 
powder  and  salt,  and  sift  again.  Cream 
butter  and  sugar  thoroughly.  Add  flour 
alternately  with  milk,  beating  after 
each  addition  until  smooth.  Add  vanilla. 
Bake  in  greased  pan,  8x8x2  inches,  in 
moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  45  minutes. 
Serve  hot  with  crimson  sauce.  Serves 
6-8. 

CRIMSON  SAUCE 

1  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  cornstarch 
Yz  cup  boiling  water 

1  Yz  cups  rhubarb  juice 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Combine  cornstarch  and  sugar.  Add 
boiling  water  and  boil  5  minutes.  Cool 
and  add  fruit  juices.  Makes  about  1  x/2 
cups  sauce. 

This  colorful  sauce  with  the  sweet- 
tart  flavor  of  juicy  pink  rhubarb  is 
good  with  plain  cornstarch,  or  bread 
pudding. 

RHUBARB  AND  PINEAPPLE  FOUR  CORNERS 

2  cups  prepared  rhubarb 
Yz  cup  canned,  crushed  pineapple 
2 Yz  tablespoons  quick-cooking  tapioca 

1  cup  sugar 
Ys  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter 
Y\  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

1  recipe  pie  crust 

Combine  ingredients  and  let  stand  15 
minutes.  Roll  pie  crust  %  inch  thick 
and  cut  into  5-inch  squares.  Place 
pastry  squares  in  muffin  pans  and  put 
about  2  tablespoons  of  rhubarb  mixture 
into  each.  Draw  four  corners  of  pastry 
over  filling.  Pinch  edges  together. 
Prick  with  fork.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
(425°  F. )  30  minutes.  Makes  8  to  10. 
Variations :  Use  rhubarb  and  cherries; 
or  rhubarb  and  blueberries  and  omit 
lemon  rind.  Try  a  combination  of  rhu¬ 
barb  and  red  raspberries,  fresh  or 
canned. 

RHUBARB  WHIP  with  STRAWBERRY  SAUCE 

1  package  strawberry  flavored  gelatin 

2  cups  hot  rhubarb  juice 
%  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  strawberries,  crushed 
1  egg  white,  stiffly  beaten 
4  tablespoons  sugar 

Pour  hot  fruit  juice  over  gelatin. 
Stir  until  completely  dissolved.  Add 
salt.  Chill  mixture  until  slightly  thick¬ 
ened.  Set  bowl  of  gelatin  iq  a  larger 
bowl  partly  filled  with  ice  water.  Whip 
gelatin  with  rotary  egg  beater  until 
fluffy  and  thick  like  whipped  cream. 
Turn  into  individual  molds.  Chill  until 
firm.  Unmold. 


1  Yz  pints  milk 
Lemon  peel 
Yz  cup  rice 

teaspoon  salt 
Yz  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  tablespoons  gelatin 
Yz  cup  cold  water 

1  cup  heavy  cream 
Rhubarb 

Put  the  milk  and  two  thin  slices  of 
lemon  peel  into  a  double  boiler.  When 
the  milk  is  hot,  stir  in  the  well-washed 
rice  and  salt,  and  cook  until  the  rice 
is  perfectly  tender.  The  milk  should  be 


Prepare  sauce  by  adding  sugar  to 
crushed  strawberries,  and  folding  into 
stiffly  beaten  egg  white.  Garnish  molds 
with  strawberry  mixture.  Serves  8. 

RHUBARB  MERINGUE  PIE 

4  cups  rhubarb  cut  in  small  pieces 
2 Yz  tablespoons  quick-cooking  Tapioca 
1  '/t  cups  sugar 
Ys  teaspoon  salt 
Y\  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1  tablespoon  butter 

1  unbaked  pie  shell 

2  egg  whites 

4  tablespoons  sugar 
Yz  teaspoon  vanilla 


Rhubarb  Betty,  served  with  lots  of  creamy  custard  sauce,  is  a  wonderful  spring¬ 
time  treat.  You'll  find  the  recipe  on  this  page.  —Photo  by  National  Dairy  Council 


Combine  rhubarb,  tapioca,  sugar  and 
salt,  stir  well,  and  fill  pie  shell  with 
the  mixture.  Dot  with  butter  and 
sprinkle  with  nutmeg.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
(425°  F. )  15  minutes,  decrease  heat 
to  moderate  (350°  F.)  and  bake  20  to 
30  minutes  longer. 

Beat  egg  whites  until  they  form  a 
peak.  Add  sugar,  2  tablespoons  at  a 
time,  beating  after  each  addition  until 
sugar  is  thoroughly  blended.  After  all 
sugar  and  vanilla  are  added,  continue 
beating  until  mixture  will  stand  in 
peaks.  Pile  lightly  on  pie  filling.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (350°  F. )  15  minutes. 

RHUBARB  BETTY  with  CUSTARD  SAUCE 

2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 
Yz  cup  melted  butter 

1  pound  rhubarb,  diced 

%  cup  granulated  sugar 
Yz  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Y-%  teaspoon  cinnamon 
!4  cup  hot  water 

Combine  bread  crumbs  and  butter. 
Arrange  y3  of  the  mixture  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  iy2  quart  buttered  casserole  or 
individual  casseroles.  Cover  with  half 
the  diced  rhubarb  and  with  half  the 
remaining  dry  ingredients  which  have 
been  blended  together.  Cover  with  y3 
crumbs,  remainder  of  rhubarb  and  re¬ 
mainder  of  sugar  mixture.  Top  with 
rest  of  crumb  mixture.  Add  the  hot 
water.  Bake,  covered,  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  (375°  F. )  for  20  minutes.  Un¬ 
cover  and  bake  about  10  minutes  long¬ 
er.  Serve  with  custard  sauce.  Serves  6. 
CUSTARD  SAUCE 

2  cups  milk 
2  to  3  egg  yolks 
(4  cup  sugar 
Few  grains  salt 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Heat  milk  to  scalding.  Beat  egg 
yolks  slightly,  add  sugar  and  salt. 
Gradually  add  milk  while  stirring. 
Cook  overhot,  not  boiling  water,  until 
mixture  coats  the  spoon,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat  and  add 
vanilla.  Chill  thoroughly,  Makes  2  cups 
vanilla  custard  sauce. 

INDIVIDUAL  RHUBARB  SHORTCAKES 

3  cups  sifted  pastry  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Yz  cup  shortening 
%  cup  milk  (about) 

2  to  3  pints  rhubarb  sauce 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking 
powder  and  salt  and  sift  again.  Cut  in 
shortening,  add  milk  gradually,'  stir¬ 
ring  until  soft  dough  is  formed.  Turn 


out  on  lightly  floured  board  and  knead 
30  seconds,  or  enough  to  shape.  Roll  % 
inch  thick  and  cut  with  3-inch  floured 
cutter.  Place  half  of  circles  on  un¬ 
greased  baking  sheet;  brush  with 
melted  butter.  Place  remaining  circles 
on  top  and  brush  with  butter.  Bake  in 
hot  oven  (450°  F.)  15  to  20  minutes. 

Separate  halves  of  hot  biscuits, 
spread  bottom  halves  with  soft  butter 
and  rhubarb  sauce.  Place  other  halves 
on  top.  Top  with  remaining  fruit.  Serve 
shortcakes  with  slightly  whipped  sour 
cream  sprinkled  with  nutmeg.  Makes 
8  shortcakes. 

EMERGENCY  SHORTCAKE 

This  shortcake  may  be  made  in  much 
less  time  than  the  standard  type.  It  has 
an  attractive  bubbly  crust,  is  delicious 
and  goes  onto  the  baking  sheet  in  a 
twinkling. 

Follow  the  above  recipe,  increasing 
the  milk  to  about  1  cup.  Drop  from 
tablespoon  on  baking  sheet,  allowing 
about  2  inches  between  biscuits.  Brush 
with  melted  shortening.  Bake  as  di¬ 
rected.  Separate  the  hot  biscuits  with  a 
fork  and  finish  as  above. 

These  shortcakes  may  be  served  with 
crimson  sauce,  cream,  or  a  garnish  of 
ice  cream. 

RHUBARB  NECTAR 

1  quart  rhubarb  juice 

1  cup  sugar 
Yz  cup  water 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Cracked  ice 

N  1  pint  vanilla  ice  cream 

Boil  sugar  and  water  together  5  min¬ 
utes.  Add  fruit  juices  and  strain.  Let 
stand  1  hour.  Fill  tall  glasses  one- 
fourth  full  of  cracked  ice  and  Ah 
glasses  almost  full  of  mixture.  Add  1 
tablespoon  ice  cream.  Serves  6. 

RHUBARB  PUNCH 

1  quart  rhubarb  juice 
1  cup  elderberry  juice 
Juice  of  2  lemons 
t  cup  sugar 
1  pint  ginger  ale 

Combine  fruit  juices  and  sugar.  Let 
stand  1  hour.  Strain  over  cracked  ice. 
Jifst  before  serving  add  ginger  ale.  Gai- 
nish  with  thin  slices  of  orange.  Makes 
about  2  quarts  punch. 

ICE  CUBES  TO  BE  USED  IN  ICED  DRINKS 

Fill  a  refrigerator  tray  with  rhubarb 
juice.  Freeze  the  juice.  Serve  the  cubes 
in  tea,  lemonade,  punch  or  other  col 
drinks. 


There’s  never  been  anything  like  it! 

Procter  &  Gamble’s  most  exciting  wash¬ 
day  discovery  in  more  than  100  years! 
New  CHEER  is  specially  made  to  do 
“tough -job”  washing  better  than  any 
kind  of  soap  you’ve  ever  used! 

Even  dirtiest  clothes  come  spar¬ 
kling  clean!  See  how  toughest  wash¬ 
ing  jobs  come  fresher,  cleaner  in  hardest 
water!  When  you  see  how  CHEER  suds 
out  even  greasiest  ground-in  dirt,  you’ll 
see  why  new  CHEER  gets  all  your  wash 
so  beautifully  clean! 


Here’s  the  secret!  New  formula 

makes  CHEER  different  from  any  wash¬ 
ing  product  you’ve  ever  used !  CHEER 
is  specially  made  with  the  extra  power 
you  need  for  your  extra-tough  washing 
jobs! 

Safe  for  colors,  too!  With  all  its 
“tough-job”  washing  power,  new 
CHEER  is  safe  for  colored  washables, 
kind  to  hands!  Try  it  next  washday! 


Double-your-money  back 

if  you  don’t  agree  that  new  cheer 
does  “tough-job”  washing  better, 
gets  all  your  clothes  cleaner, 
whiter  in  hardest  water  than  any 
brand  of  soap  you  can  buy.  For 
CHEER’S  extra  washing  power  not 
only  removes  grease  and  graying 
dirt,  but  dulling  soap  film  as  well. 
TRY  IT ! 


Keep  CHEER  on  hand! 

Get  the  Giant  Economy  Size  package 


No  matter  what  soap  you’re  using  now, 
CHEER  guarantees  a  CLEANER,  WHITER  wash 


Wonderful  for 
No-Rinse 
washing,  too! 


CHEER  IS  THE  TRADE-MARK  OF  A  SPECIAL  ALL-PURPOSE  DETERGENT  MADE  BY  PROCTER  ft  GAMBLE 
©  1951,  THE  PROCTER  ft  GAMBLE  COMPANY 
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1  Rural 
{  Radio 
1  Network 

I  Sponsored*  in  the  interests  of 
_  Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
I  leading  farm  organizations  of 
New  York  State. 

I  The  Best 
■  WEATHER 
.  on  Radio 


6:25  a.m. 
7 :15  a.m. 


12:15  p.m. 
6:]5  p.m. 
7:25  p.m. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

WHLD-FM,  Niagara  Falls 

98  on  FM 

WFNF,  Wethersfield  108  on  FM 
WHDL-FM,  Olean,  96  on  FM 
ROCHESTER  AND  GENESEE 
VALLEY 

WVBT,  Bristol  Center,  95  on  FM 
FINGER  LAKES  REGION 
WHCU-FM,  Ithaca,  97  on  FM 
SYRACUSE,  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK 

WVCN,  DeRuyter,  105  on  FM 

MOHAWK  VALLEY 

WRUN-FM,  UticarRome 

106  on  FM 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

WWNY-FM,  Watertown 

100  on  FM 

WMSA-FM,  Massena,  105  on  FM 
EASTERN  NEW  YORK 
WFLY,  Troy,  92  on  FM 
WVCV,  Cherry  Valley,  102  on  FM 
HUDSON  VALLEY 
WHVA,  Poughkeepsie,  105  on  FM 

NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WQAN-FM,  Scranton,  92  on  FM 


No.  2640.  This  scoop  neck  cotton  is 
designed  for  “jiffy”  sewing!  Front  and 
back  are  each  cut  in  one  main  pattern 
piece,  then  nipped-in  at  waist.  Sizes 
12-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  3%  yds.  35-in., 
1%  yds.  trim. 

No.  2446.  Smart,  slimming  lines  pro¬ 
vide  design  interest  in  this  dress. 
Choice  of  short  or  three-quarter  sleeves. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18,  3%  yds. 
39-in. 


this  panel-line  pinafore  dress  with  big 
pockets,  buttons  all  the  way  down  the 
back.  Easy  to  make;  just  as  easy  to 
iron!  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  4%  yds.  35- 
in.,  2  yds.  edging. 

No.  2624.  A  miniature,  “dress-alike” 
edition  of  the  backbuttoned  pinafore 
dress  is  quickly  made  for  big  or  little 
sister’s  sun  season  wardrobe.  Sizes  6- 
14.  Size  8,  2%  yds.  35-in.  and  214  yds. 
edging. 


No.  2827.  This  tailored,  two-way  en¬ 
semble  comes  in  a  wide  range  of  “hard 
to  find  larger  sizes!  Full-skirted  prin¬ 
cess  sundress;  fitted  and  collared  bo¬ 
lero.  Sizes  14-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  5% 
yds.  35-in. 

No.  2623.  “Practical”  is  the  word  for 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents  for 
our  Summer  Fashion  Book  which  has  at¬ 
tractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes 
and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 


Along  the  South  Hill  Road 

Going  After  the  Cows 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 


GOING  after  the  cows  is  something 
of  a  chore  and  something  of  an  ad¬ 
venture.  When  the  boy  of  the  family 
and  the  farm  dog  team  up,  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  more  adventure  than  chore. 

Our  boy  is  twelve  and  Smoky,  the 
dog,  is  still  young  enough  to  believe 
he  can  catch  a  swallow  on  the  wing. 

A  boy’s  eye  view  of  the  pasture 
would  include  such  important  features 
as  the  little  frog  pond  where  the  first 
pollywogs  hatch,  the  sunny  bank  where 
the  earliest  strawberry  ripens  and  the 
autumn  corner  where  witch  hazel 
bushes  bloom. 

Cows  are  in  no  hurry.  They  will  ob¬ 
ligingly  drop  their  heads  and  graze 
while  the  boy  and  the  dog  stop  to  in¬ 
spect  a  fresh  woodchuck  burrow.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  trees  to  be  climbed 
or  a  grapevine  swing  to  try.  Then  in  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  the  pair  may  round 
up  the  herd  and  start  for  the  barn 
again. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  the 
big  rocks  where  the  young  cattle  are 


salted.  Usually  the  boy  jumps  from  one 
to  another  like  a  young  rooster,  crow-- 
ing  and  flapping  his  arms.  Smoky  takes 
these  actions  calmly.  By  some  wordless 
boy  and  dog  communion  he  under¬ 
stands  their  importance. 

Finally  the  boy  and  dog  arrive  at 
the  barnyard  with  the  cows.  Smoky 
bustles  around  the  herd  importantly  to 
show  that  they  have  been  on  the  job 
every  minute. 

The  boy’s  father  seldom  scolds  if 
they  are  late.  It  is  my  theory  that 
every  farm  father  would  like  to  leave 
his  work  and  go  after  the  cows  him¬ 
self,  if  that  trip  were  not  the  right  and 
privilege  of  boyhood. 

When  he  is  a  man  grown  what  will  he 
remember 

When  strange  new  horizons  stretch  out 
to  explore? 

The  depths  and  the  wonders  of  these 
boyhood  pastures 
Will  be  his  home  country, 

heart’s  boundary  and  core. 
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The  RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  awarded  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fellowships  each  year  in 
Poultry  Husbandry,  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicine.  The  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Dr.  K.  L.  Turk  of 
Cornell  is  a  member,  met  recently 
to  make  these  selections.  Of  the  8 
men  chosen,  Walter  Moore  claims 
New  Hampshire  as  his  home  state 
and  Raymond  Sewell's  present  ad¬ 
dress  is  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ball  DOME  Lids  for  canning  jars 
are  being  featured  by  the  BALL 
COMPANY.  When  the  dome  or  up¬ 
ward  bulge  in  the  center  of  lid  is 
down,  the  jar  is  sealed.  The  Com¬ 
pany  also  features  an  “All-Purpose 
freezer  jar  supplied  with  the  Ball 
DOME  Lid  and  suitable  for  home 
freezing,  home  canning,  locker 
plant  use,  or  saving  leftovers  in  a 
refrigerator. 

If  you  are  interested  in  chemical 
weed  control  and  if  you  live  in 
G.L.F.  territory  you  will  want  a  copy 
of  the  Company's  Chemical  Weed 
Control  Guide  which  you  can  get 
from  your  G.L.F.  dealer  or  direct 
from  the  Soil  Building  Division, 
Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  32-page  booklet  which 
gives  the  latest  information  on  ma¬ 
terial  to  use,  amounts  to  use,  and 
methods  of  application. 

You  will  find  that  “The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”  contains 
useful  hints  on  cows.  To  get  your 
copy,  write  to  the  DAIRY  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION  COMPANY,  INC.,  Lyndon- 
ville  12,  Vt.  ■ 

The  CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORA¬ 
TION  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  new  Heavy  Duty  Stock  Gate 
which  they  call  "The  Strongest 
Farm  Gate  Ever  Made." 

Interest  in  irrigation  in  the 
Northeast  continues  to  grow.  “Port¬ 
able  Pipelines  to  Profit,”  full  of 
facts;  is  yours  on  request  from  the 
ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AM¬ 
ERICA,  2152B  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  19,  Pa. 


This  is  the  new  Case  Eagle  Hitch  "SC" 
and  "DC"  tractors  consisting  of  two 
draft  arms  and  an  adjustable  connect¬ 
ing  link.  "Eagle  Claw"  latches  open  by 
cords  from  the  tractor  seat,  furnish 
rigid  connection  of  draft  arms  to  im¬ 
plements.  Crank-type  vertical  adjust¬ 
ment  on  one  draft  arm  levels  imple¬ 
ment  while  connecting  link  turnbuckle 
controls  implement  depth. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the 
CASE  COMPANY  are:  The  farmer  can  do 
his  work  easier  and  faster  with  less 
labor.  Farm  operations,  consequently/ 
will  be  more  timely  done — always  on 
important  factor  in  successful  farming 
because  of  variable  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Better  work  is  done.  Productiv¬ 
ity  is  increased.  Production  costs  ore 
lowered.  The  farmer  enjoys  greater 
returns  on  his  investment.  Even  the 
chores  around  the  farmstead  can  be 
expedited  by  means  of  a  Case  tractor 
equipped  with  an  Eagle  Hitch  utility 
carrier. 
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A  Handy 

Homemade 

Cleaner 


Test  the  underside  of  a  davenport 
cushion  to  make  sure  that  the  uphol¬ 
stery  is  color-fast.  — Cornell  University  Photo 

damp  cloth  and  dry  quickly  so  as  not 
to  damage  any  parts  that  might  be 
harmed  by  water.  Window  shades 
should  be  hung  unrolled  at  the  win-, 
dows  to  dry.  After  cleaning  an  oil 
painting  by  this  method,  brush  on  a 
coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil  with  a  soft 
camel’s-hair  brush.  Let  the  oil  stand  for 
a  short  time  and  then  wipe  off  any 
excess. 

-  A.  A.  - 


DID  you  grow  a  nice  steer  for  your 
meat,  and  is  it  packaged  and  stored 
in  your  freezer?  But  have  you  discov¬ 
ered  that  this  steer  wasn’t  fed  all  the 
corn  it  should  have  had  to  make  nice 
marbled  steaks  ?  Are  you  eating  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  lean  cuts  of  steak  and 
roasts,  and  hamburg  with  too  little  fat 
in  it?  If  so,  don’t  be  discouraged.  A 
little  thought  and  a  different  treatment 
will  still  yield  you  some  tasty  meals. 

First  the  hamburg.  Instead  of  the 
usual  size  patties,  riiake  your  patties 
very,  very  thin — almost  as  thin  as  a 
minute  steak.  Have  a  skillet,  generous¬ 
ly  supplied  with  drippings,  piping  hot 
and  brown  the  hamburg  patties  quick¬ 
ly  on  each  side.  They  make  “licking 
good”  sandwiches! 


WITH  the  help  of  your 
egg  beater,  you  can 
easily  whip  up  a  home¬ 
made  “soap  foam”  cleaner 
that  will  be  an  all-around 
help  with  your  house¬ 
cleaning  chores.  Special¬ 
ists  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home 
Economics  at  Cornell  re¬ 
commend  it  for  clean¬ 
ing  upholstered  furniture 
of  tapestry,  denim,  rep, 
frizette,  and  frieze;  also, 
small  rugs,  window 
shades;  Venetian  blinds; 
and  even  oil  paintings. 

To  make  soap  foam,  dissolve  1  cup 
of  mild  soap  flakes  or  shaved  bar  soap 
in  4  cups  of  boiling  water.  Pour  the  so¬ 
lution  in  a  wide-mouth  jar  and  let  it 
cool  until  the  soap  jells.  Then,  with  a 
rotary  egg  beater,  beat  the  jelly  to  a 
dry,  stiff  foam  and  use  it  at  once. 

The  jellied  soap  can  be  stored,  but 
the  foam  is  likely  to  flatten  out  when 
it  stands.  So,  as  the  lather  is  used,  it 
may  have  to  be  beaten  up  from'  time  to 
time  to  make  it  stay  dry  and  stiff. 

Before  cleaning  with  the  lather,  be 
sure  the  article  is  free  from  dust  and 
spots.  And  test  rugs  or  upholstery 
(where  it  won’t  show)  for  color-fast¬ 
ness.  Then  you’re  ready  to  begin  the 
cleaning  process: 

Apply  the  lather  to  a  small  section 
of  the  material  with  a  soft  brush  or 
cloth.  Use  a  light  circular  motion  and 
don’t  rub  the  foam  into  the  material. 
Wipe  off  the  lather  with  an  absorbent 
cloth  which  has  been  dipped  into  clear, 
lukewarm  water  and  wrung  very  dry. 
Repeat  the  process  on  another  small 
area,  and  overlap  with  the  first  to  pre¬ 
vent  formation  of  a  ring.  Change  the 
rinse  water  often,  as  it  becomes  soiled. 
And  keep  your  eggbeater  at  hand  to 
beat  up  the  soap  foam  if  it  flattens  as 
it  stands. 

Upholstery  that  has  a  pile  such  as 
mohair  may  be  brushed  with  a  whisk 
broom  in  the  direction  of  the  pile  while 
the  material  is  still  damp.  When  it  is 
dry,  brush  it  against  the  pile. 

After  cleaning  window  shades  and 
Venetian  blinds,  wipe  them  with  the 


CUO€U£T£D  DOILY 


FARM 

FREEZER^ 

>  FACTSW 
FANCIES 


Tbis  lacy,  diamond-shape  doily  No.  PC- 
4101  consists  of  nine  easy-to-crochet  mo¬ 
lds  and  a  lacy  openwork  border.  Enclose 
diree  cents  in  coin  with  your  request  for 
’he  instruction  sheet,  and  address  Needle¬ 
work  Dept.,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
10  North  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York. 


Next  the  steaks.  Usually  we  have 
ours  cut  iy2  inches  thick,  but  when  the 
meat  is  lean  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
trouble  can  be  remedied,  however,  by 
rubbing  thoroughly  with  fat  or  cooking 
oil  before  broiling. 

Now  the  roasts.  Lard  them  generous¬ 
ly  before  cooking,  and  keep  on  the  rare 
side  if  possible.  Pot  roasts  can  be  cook¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  way. 

Lastly,  meat  loaf.  Ground  salt  pork 
added  to  the  meat  loaf  corrects  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  fat,  and  a  few  tablespoonfuls 
of  chili  sauce  help  to  pep  it  up.  Grated 
cheese  adds  to  the  nutritive  value — and 
also  the  flavor. — Hilda  Butler  Babcock. 

—  A. a.  — 

Fresh  carrots  should  be  cleaned  by 
scrubbing  them  with  a  brush.  This 
method  is  easier  than  scraping  or  par¬ 
ing  and  saves  vitamins  and  minerals 
as  well. 


The  finest  meals 
you’ve  ever  cooked  will 
come  from  your  new 


Magic  Chef, 


finest  in  features,  too: 


more  women  cook  on  ^ALu^c  CA^  than  on  any  other  range 


SWING  OUT 
BROILER 

RED  WHEEL 
REGULATOR 


ONE  PIECE 
TOP  BURNERS 


No  wonder  everybody  wants  a  Magic  Chef!  The  instant 
heat  of  its  super  duty  top  burners,  the  constant,  dependable 
baking  of  its  big  roomy  oven,  the  many  easy-to-clean 
features  make  it  queen  of  the  kitchen.  Especially  designed 
to  give  you  clean,  even,  economical  cooking  heat  with 
PYROFAX  Gas.  See  it  today,  at  your  Magic  Chef  dealer! 


iSMaqic  CAe£, 


INC.,  1641  S.  KINGSHIGHWAY 


ST.  LOUIS  10,  MO. 


. . .  and  the  finest  fuel 
you  can  use  with 
your  Magic  Chef  is 

HERE'S  WHY: 

You  get  a  pure,  moisture  free  gas  when  you  buy 
Pyrofax  Gas  — its  high  quality  is  maintained  by  con¬ 
stant  testing. 

You  get  the  highest  quality  equipment  —  specially 
designed  for  Pyrofax  Gas  and  installed  by  trained 
service  men. 

You  always  get  your  money's  worth  with  Pyrofax 
Gas  — it's  sold  by  weight  — the  most  accurate  way  of 
measuring  "bottled"  gas. 

You  can  always  depend  on  Pyrofax  Gas  because  you 
have  an  exira  cylinder  in  reserve.  It's  your  best  buy 
for  cooking,  wafer  heating,  refrigeration,  room  heating. 

Write  for  new  descriptive  booklet  telling  you  of  the 
many  profit-making  farm  uses  for  PYROFAX  Gas.  There's 
a  Pyrofax  Gas  distributor  near  you.  See  the  classified 
seclion  of  your  phone  book  for  his  name  and  address. 


Superior  BOTTLED  Gas  Service  ' 

PYROFAX  GAS  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  Union  Caibide  and  Caibon  Corporation 
30  Easl  42nd  Street  Pim  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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The  Township  Beau 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News ,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


I  |  CURIOUS  development  in  near¬ 
ly  all  the  older  American  rural 
communities  of  the  past  has 
been  the  numerical  superiority 
of  females  over  males.  This  situation 
is  rapidly  changing,  and  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  present  generation  the  elder¬ 
ly  maidens  of  the  country  village  will 
become  only  a  memory.  Nowadays,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  girls  migrate  to 
the  cities  even  more  readily  and  rapid¬ 
ly  than  the  boys  and  even  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  there  are  but  few  old  maids  left. 
It  is  possible  that  they  are  only  chang¬ 
ing  residential  quarters  and  postoffice 
addresses,  but  I  understand  that  a  great 
shakeup  is  taking  place  in  social  rela¬ 
tions  and  conditions  and  that  when 
things  are  properly  adjusted  there  will 
be  no  left-outs  of  either  sex.  I  hope 
that  this  is  true,  for  it  must  be  very 
hard  to  be  an  old  maid. 

Joe  Detro  and  I  were  talking  about 
it  the  other  day,  between  spells  of 
sawing  wood.  Joe  said  that  while  there 
might  be  certain  compensations  that 
went  with  being  an  unmarried  female 
he  personally  believed  that  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  for  ’em  to  all  be  hitched  and  hog- 
tied.  Old  maids,  he  said,  made  out  to 
be  an  unnatural  condition  in  affairs, 
which  in  certain  aspects  could  be  rem¬ 
edied  if  town  boards  would  take  action 
in  the  matter.  In  fact  an  old  uncle  of 
his  who  used  to  live  over  to  Yorkshire 
and  was  on  the  Lisle  town  board  for  a 
number  of  years  helped  put  a  scheme 
in  operation  that  almost  worked  and 
could  have  been  perfected,  probably, 
by  a  few  changes.  Would  I  like  to  hear 
about  it? 

I  sawed  wood  and  said  nothing. 

This  uncle — Joe  went  on — was  a  good 
deal  of  a  genius  and  one  time  and  an¬ 
other  made  several  inventions  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  lot  of  remarkable  ideas.  One 
day  at  a  meeting  of  the  town  board 
the  justice  who  tried  most  of  the  law¬ 
suits  put  in  a  big  bill  for  costs  and 
fees  in  suits  he  had  tried  between  old 
maids  for  slander  and  naturalization  of 
the  affectiqns  and  suchlike,  and  my 
uncle  spoke  up  and  said  there  had  been 
enough  and  too  many  of  these  here 
danged  rows  going  on  and  they  had  got 
to  be  stopped. 

The  supervisor  spoke  up  sarcastical 
and  wanted  to  know  how  Uncle  Dan 
was  going  to  stop  ’em,  and  Uncle  Dan 
said  easy  enough  if  the  board  would 
put  a  little  brains  and  money  into  an 
effort.  Then  he  went  on  and  laid  out 
the  case  like  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  and 
proved  that  old  maids  wasn’t  any  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  females,  but  was 
naturally  just  as  sweet  dispositioned 
and  peaceable  as  any  of  the  sex,  only 
they  had  gone  soured. 

Women,  Uncle  Dan  said,  was  just 
bke  any  sweet  and  tasty  goods;  as  say 
molasses  for  instance.  If  you  took  mo¬ 
lasses  or  maple  syrup  and  just  let  it 
stand  around  and  waste  it  would  turn 
into  the  sourest  and  bitterest  dummed 
stuff  a  fellow  could  think  of.  A  proper 
thing  to  do  with  any  article  was  to 
make  the  natural  use  of  it,  and  molas¬ 
ses  was  made  to  put  on  pancakes  and 
womenfolks  was  made  to  be  sparked 
and  courted.  According  to  his  notion, 
Uncle  Dan  said,  it  would  be  a  blamed 
sight  cheaper  to  work  in  accord  with 
natural  laws  than  to  pay  justice  of  the 
peace  bills,  and  he  proposed  to  hire  a 
township  beau  to  court  all  the  old 

maids  impartially. 

*  *  * 

The  board  was  inclined  to  take  that 
as  one  of  Uncle  Dan’s  jokes,  but  he  got 


right  up  and  began  to  orate  like  a 
preacher  and  kept  at  it  until  he  con¬ 
vinced  ’em  that  he  was  in  earnest  an’ 
they  ought  to  give  the  scheme  a  trial. 
Then  the  question  arose  as  to  who 
would  be  a  proper  party  to  hire  for  the 
job.  My  uncle  put  out  a  feeler  or  two 
to  see  if  there  was  any  chance  for  him, 
but  the  board  pointed  out  his  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  lack  of  qualifications  in  age 
and  morals  and  condition  of  being  mar¬ 
ried  and  let  him  down  easy  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  offer.  Finally  they 
decided  on  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
preacher;  a  widower,  not  very  old, 
pretty  fairly  good-looking  and  with  a 
horse  and  buggy  and  a  place  in  the 
church  choir. 

They  got  this  party  in  at  the  next 
board  meeting  and  made  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  him  and  he  seemed  some  sur¬ 
prised.  Finally  after  he  had  hemmed 
and  hawed  around  for  a  spell  he  took 
’em  up  on  the  offer  of  fifty  dollars  a 
year  with  a  small  extra  commission 
based  on  the  number  of  calls.  The  idea 
was  for  him  to  take  Mehitable  Dudley 
out  riding  on  a  Sunday  night  and  Janie 
Ann  Wells  on  a  Monday  night  and  Eu- 
phemia  Stark  on  a  Tuesday  night,  and 
so  on.  He  hung  out  a  spell  for  an  ex¬ 
pense  account  to  buy  candy  and  flow¬ 
ers,  but  the  board  told  him  he  wouldn’t 
need  any  candy  or  flowers  to  coax  the 
old  maids  out  buggy  riding. 

Finally  they  signed  a  regular  con¬ 
tract  and  each  party  took  a  copy  and 
the  next  Sunday  this  here  township 
beau  began  operations.  Any  night  all 
through  that  summer  if  you  happened 
to  be  out  on  the  road  you  might  meet 
him  with  his  horse  and  buggy  and  one 
lady  or  anoth.er  and  romance  fairly 
hanging  in  a  cloud  around  the  outfit. 
Once  a  week,  regular,  he  used  to  come 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


to  Uncle  Dan  for  consultation  and  ad¬ 
vice  and  every  board  meeting  he  was 
on  hand  to  report  and  draw  his  salary. 
Twice  he  hit  ’em  for  a  raise  in  pay, 
claiming  he  was  out  so  much  nights 
that  his  rest  was  broke  up  and  that 
he  was  constantly  put  under  a  big  emo¬ 
tional  strain  which  was  beginning  to 
have  an  effect  on  his  liver.  He  hung  out 
quite  a  spell  but  all  they  finally  al¬ 
lowed  him  was  an  extra  dollar  a  month 
for  horse  shoeing  and  setting  buggy 
tires. 

It  went  on  all  right  for  about  six 
months  and  then  this  here  party  began 
coming  to  my  uncle  for  advice  oftener 
and  oftener,  and  one  day  he  said  he 
guessed  he  would  have  to  give  up  and 
quit.  He  said  things  was  getting  so 
danged  complicated  that  he  would 
either  have  to  turn  Mormon  and  take 
the  whole  tribe  to  Utah  or  else  like  the 
Arab  of  the  desert — he  was  a  sort  of 
poetic  cuss — fold  his  tent  and  steal 
away  silent  and  alone. 

He  said  that  each  of  his  patients,  if 
he  might  call  ’em  that,  had  reached  a 
stage  where  nothing  but  marriage  bells 
would  soothe  and  calm  her  spirits,  and 
according  to  his  idea  of  the  situation  it 
was  time  to  be  moving.  There  might 
be  folks,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  had 
hair  to  lose  and  faces  which  might  be 
improved  by  fingernail  marks,  but  he 
liked  his  own  looks  just  as  nature 
made  ’em. 

*  *  * 

Uncle  Dan  talked  to  him  and  sooth¬ 
ed  him  and  quieted  him  down  and  fin¬ 
ally  he  agreed  to  stick  to  it  for  a  spell, 
and  things  went  on  for  another  month 
or  so  without  much  change.  Then  one 
day  at  a  board  meeting  the  supervisor 
got  up  and  said  that  according  to  such 
information  as  he  possessed  the  town 
beau  had  left  town  in  a  hurry  the  night 
before. 

Uncle  Dan  wanted  to  know  where  he 
went  to,  and  the  supervisor  said  that 
he  did  not  tell  anybody  his  destination 
but  he  was  headed  along  the  Point  road 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  if  he  kept  up  his  gait  he 
would  get  there  before  morning.  He  had 
an  escort  part  of  the  way,  too,  in  the 
shape  of  a  female  militia  company, 
armed  with  teakettles  of  hot  water  and 
brooms  and  mopsticks,  but  he  finally 


No,  Thanks,  Pincher 
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outrun  ’em  and  continued  on  alone  and 
nothing  further  had  been  heard  of  him 

My  uncle  was  some  took  back  and 
before  he  could  collect  his  thoughts  and 
figure  on  what  the  board  had  better  do 
a  party  came  into  the  hall  and  intro¬ 
duced  himself  and  said  that  he  was  an 
attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  and  had 
been  retained  by  several  ladies  of  that 
vicinity  to  effect  a  settlement,  if  p0s- 
sible,  with  the  town  board  in  a  matter 
of  damages  sustained  by  said  ladies  as 
above  and  hereinbefore  mentioned 
through  tampering  with  and  disturbing 
of  their  maiden  affections.  He  run  along 
that  way  for  a  spell  and  finally  my 
Uncle  Dan  sort  of  come  to  and  aroused 
and  got  up  and  said  they  could  sue  and 
be  danged.  Then  the  lawyer  began  to 
talk  loud  and  threaten  and  mention  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  as  total  dam¬ 
ages,  and  th^n  Uncle  Dan  grabbed  hold 
of  him  and  turned  him  around  and  ran 
him  down  the  hall  and  helped  him  out¬ 
doors  and  came  back  and  said  he 
guessed  the  experiment  was  a  failure. 

*  *  * 

“Was  that  all  there  was  to  it?”  I 
asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Joe.  “Yes,  only  Uncle 
Dan  always  claimed  that  the  scheme 
was  all  right  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint.  It  just  slipped  a  cog  in  prac¬ 
tical  administration.” 

—  A. A.  — 

Lost  Corn 

HE  who  tells  others  what  to  do 
should  be.  careful  about  what  he 
does  himself.  For  months  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  been  holl¬ 
ering  at  farmers  to  hurry  up  and  raise 
a  big  crop  of  corn  this  year.  The  need 
will  be  great,  we  are  told — we  must 
have  the  corn  to  feed  livestock  (as  if 
farmers  did  not  know  it). 

At  the  same  time  a  lot  of  corn  in 
the  government’s  hands  has  spoiled  or 
disappeared.  Several  million  dollars 
worth  in  storage  simply  vanished,  no 
one  knew  where,  but  it  was  stolen, 
filched,  appropriated  or  whatever  you 
care  to  call  it.  The  CCC  had  lent  mon¬ 
ey  on  it  and  placed  it  in  storage;  then 
when  they  went  to  get  it,  it  was  not 
there.  Too  bad,  but  Uncle  Sam  will 
stand  the  loss.  And  Uncle  Sam  is  you 
and  I  who  pay  taxes. 

Other  reports  of  waste  include  loss¬ 
es  of  corn  by  spoilage  in  metal  cribs. 
Some  of  it  has  been  there  three  years. 
A  jrnar  ago  last  February  in  one  place 
a  flood  soaked  some  corn  in  storage 
units.  The  corn  started  to  rot.  when  the 
flood  went  down.  It  was  reported,  but 
no  action  was  taken  for  months.  Some 
of  the  corn  has  now  been  moved  at 
heavy  discount,  since  it  was  fit  only 
for  alcohol. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  things  go  when 
the  government  goes  in  business.  Mis¬ 
takes  happen;  losses  occur.  No  matter 
how  honest  officials  are,  they  do  not 
have  the  vital  interest  in  a  deal  that  a 
private  individual  whose  pocketbook  is 
at  stake  would  have.  We  don’t  blame 
the  officials  too  much.  They  are  only 
human.  They  do  not  have  any  money 
invested.  Perhaps  they  are  overworked. 
The  fault  is  in  the  theory  that  govern¬ 
ment  can  run  a.  business  better  than 
businessmen  can  run  it.  This  theory 
has  been  disproved  many  times. 

The  present  corn  situation  is  only 
one  more  item  of  evidence.  One  would 
think,  however,  it  might  take  some  of 
the  brashness  out  of  the  advisors.  But 
free  advice  is  the  cheapest  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  sometimes  not  worth  tha 
much. 

— Courtesy,  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

Editor’s  Note:  Is  it  not  about  time  the 
American  people  stopped  the  waste, 
inefficiency  and  •  dishonesty  in  govern¬ 
ment? 

—  A. A.  — 

The  U.  S.  population  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  2,500,000  persons  every 
year.  This  means  that  each  morning, 
we  have  an  additional  7,000  people  to 
feed  and  clothe. 
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PROTECT  YOUR 
FARM  BUILDINGS 

the  easy, 
inexpensive 

FLEXISEAL 

way  l 


•  USE  FLEXISEAL  CAULKING 

COMPOUND 

to  weather-seal  cracks  and  openings 
of  all  types;  thus  stopping  heat  loss, 
drafts,  and  protecting  against  decay, 
rot  .  .  .  and  saving  you  heat  dollars. 
Flexiseal  forms  a  tight  weatherproof 
seal  that  remains  pliable  underneath. 
Easily  applied.  Available  in  collapsible 
tubes,  cartridges,  or  in  bulk. 

•  USE  FLEXISEAL  GLAZING 
COMPOUND 

for  glazing  wood  or  metal  sash,  filling 
cracks,  nailholes,  a  hundred  other  uses 
on  home  and  farm  buildings.  Lasts  for 

years. 

•  USE  LANDEN  PUTTIES  .... 

Strictly  Pure  10%  White  Lead  Linseed 
Oil  Putty  for  ALL  putty  jobs  ...  or 
Strictly  Pure  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  .  .  far 
superior  in  every  way  to  cheap  putty. 

Order  from  your  hardware  or 
paint  dealer  today! 

LANDEN  PUTTY  WORKS 

INC. 

MALDEN  MASSACHUSETTS 


m^jCRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


INVEST 

in  profitable 
feeding.  We’ll 
send  free  details. 

.  _ 

Craine,  Inc.,  512  Fine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y: 

tm  03x  ifti 


TILE  TU£ 

STAVE  BLOCK 


WOOD  TRIPLE 

STAVE  WALL 


Bert  N  Young,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Happy  Is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

h  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 

eadaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slovA 
wn  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
he»)+ty  £V?ction  is  very  important  to  good 
*  ”r"en  some  everyday  condition,  such 
fur,S  t-eSS  ant*  stra'n>  causes  this  important 
pin  ctlon  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag- 
j  g  )ackache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad- 
lrritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
se  getting  up  nights  or  frequentpassages. 
t;  ~,on.t  n,eSiect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi- 
.wL-0tr1r  you-  Try  Doan’s  Pills-a  mild 
over  Kn°*  'Jsed  successfully  by  millions  for 
yoars.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
fowl1  s,gJve  bappy  relief  from  these  discom- 
terTa  llp  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  fil- 
hush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


‘ytam  t&e 

MAILBAG 


CHERISHED  MEMORY 

NE  of  my  most  cherished  memories 
is  the  correspondence  I  had  with 
your  brother,  George  Dufay.  I  have  felt 
I  missed  much  by  never  being  able  to 
accept  his  invitation  to  visit  him. 

It  all  came  about  through  his  little 
stories  in  the  “News”  and  to  which  I 
was  contributing  at  that  time,  now  and 
then.  There  developed  a  sort  of  game  be¬ 
tween  us  as  to  who  could  tell  or  resur¬ 
rect  the  biggest  “wolloper.” 

Word  that  he  had  passed  on  came  to 
me  before  I  had  time  to  send  him  the 
following: 

An  old  timer  listened  to  some  of  us 
youngsters  bragging  about  long-range 
rifle  shots.  “Those  are  trifling  com¬ 
pared  to  what  I  could  do  with  my 
muzzle-loader,”  he  told  us.  “One  time 
I  spotted  an  eight-point  buck  in  the 
distance.  I  rammed  a  charge  of  powder 
down  the  barrel,  then  some  wadding, 
then  a  couple  ounces  of  salt,  then  a 
ball  on  top  of  that.  When  I  leg  go, 
the  buck  dropped  in  its  tracks — right 
smart  shooting,  if  I  do  say  so  myself.” 

One  of  the  fellows  asked,  “But  what 
was  the  salt  for?” 

“Shucks,”  said  the  old  timer,  “that 
deer  was  so  far  off  I  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  the  meat  ‘  from  spoiling 
till  I  could  get  there.”  —  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Phelps ,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

KEEPING  APPLES 

PPLES  and  potatoes  do  not  appear 
on  display  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons:  If  they  are  not  kept  where  they 
are  cool  they  will  not  be  firm  and  will 
lose  their  flavor.  I  keep  apples  in  metal 
containers  with  regular  shredded  paper 
on  the  bottom  to  prevent  bruising.  I  al¬ 
so  sort  them  frequently  and  use  those 
first  which  I  think  may  not  keep  as 
long  as  the  others. 

Potatoes  should  be  kept  in  a  regular 
potato  box  in  the  cellar  where  there  is 
no  heat,  as  otherwise  they  will  shrivel 
or  dry  up  and  lose  their  flavor.  If  there 
is  no  flavor,  who  wants  them!  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  they  should  not  be  left 
where  they  can  chill  or  freeze. 

— M.  Sassmoth,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

I  AGREE 

WANT  you  to  know  how  much  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  article  on  Taft  in  the 
March  15  issue.  I  agree  with  you  100 
per  cent.  In  my  mind  he  is  the  out¬ 
standing  Senator  in  Washington.  I 
voted  for  his  father  for  president.  I 
was  born  when  U.  S.  Grant  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  I  well  remember  when  he  died 
because  at  our  home  we  had  the  flag  at 


half  mast  with  a  drape  of  black.  I  re¬ 
member  the  Hayes  and  Tilden  fight, 
and  for  weeks  we  didn’t  know  the  win¬ 
ner.  Our  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
William  Chandler,  saved  the  day  for 
the  Republicans  (stole  it,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  contended). 

After  reading  the  editorials  I  turn 
to  the  “Chestnut”  and  when  there  is 
none  I  feel  cheated.  I  am  in  my  81st 
year  and  have  "closed  my  museum  to 
the  public.  The  A.  P.  article  that  was 
published  in  every  A.  P.  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  sent  so  many  folks  here  that  I 
found  myself  lecturing  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  and  seven  days  a  week.  I  found 
it  couldn’t  be  done  at  80. 

This  spring  I  plan  to  sit  on  the 
piazza  and  listen  to  my  arteries  harden. 
— Clarence  D.  Collins,  Georges  Mills , 
N.  H. 

*  *  * 

A  LIVING  FENCE 

AN  you  give  us  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  much-advertised  multi¬ 
flora  rose  living  fence?  We  would  like 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  a  satisfactory 
stock-tight  fence  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  how  long  it  requires  to  grow 
and  Till  in,  and  whether  it  is  inclined  to 
be  a  weedy  nuisance  by  seed  or  sucker- 
ing  growth. 

We  have  a  fencing  problem  in  a  low 
marshy  piece  of  land  and  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  multiflora  rose  hedge.  It  sounds 
inexpensive  and  permanent  but  we  feel 
we  don’t  really  know  enough  about  it 
to  set  out  such  a  long  piece. 

Could  you  or  some  of  your  subscrib¬ 
ers  tell  us  anything  about  such  a 
hedge? — Harry  Trombley,  North  Hero, 
Vermont. 

—  A. A.  — 

WHAT  I  LEARNED 
AROUT  PAINTING 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

coat.  There  are  dozens  or  good  kinds  of 
paint  and  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
manufacturer  how  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  with  his  product,  so  follow  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  labels. 

Your  local  paint  dealer  can  tell  you 
what  you  need  and  how  much — but  be 
sure  you  get  enough  of  the  colors  you 
want,  to  avoid  trying  to  match  them  up 
with  another  brand  if  you  run  short. 
The  dealer  will  take  back  any  unopen¬ 
ed  cans  you  have  left  over.  ■* 

If  your  wife  is  fussy  about  the 
plants  around  the  buildings,  I  have  an¬ 
other  suggestion — for  goodness  sake 
get  some  drop  cloths  or  an  old  tarp  to 
protect  them,  because  she’ll  spy  any 
globs  of  paint  on  her  plants  before  she 
even  sees  how  nice  the  house  looks! 


“Sailor"  pictured  here  is  the 
first  approved  polled  Ayr¬ 
shire  bull.  Tom  Whittaker, 
owner  of  Greenrange  Farm, 

Brandon,  Vt.,  reports  the 
recent  sale  of  a  four-fifths 
interest  in  this  bull  at 
$4,000  per  one-fifth  share 
making  him  the  breed's 
first  American-bred  $20,000 
bull. 

Co-owners  with  Mr.  Whit¬ 
taker  are  H.  Ward  Bedford, 

Middlebury,  Vt.;  Fairdale 
Farms,  Bennington,  Vt.,  of 
which  Bob  Holden  is  presi¬ 
dent;  D.  Nelson  Adams  of  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barneveld,  N.  Y.;  J.  W.  Alsop  of  Wood 
Ford  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. 


keep  your  subscription  to  American 

agriculturist  renewed 


"Sailor"  is  stabled  at  Wood  Ford  but  semen  is  shipped  weekly  to  the  other  own¬ 
ers  whose  herds  number  about  440  cows  of  breeding  age. 
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“OINTMENT  TRIBIOTIC* 

BEST  MASTITIS  CONTROL 
I’VE  EVER  USED!’’ 

Schenevus,  N.Y.—“Best  treatment 
method  I’ve  ever  used,”  says  Henry 
Pape,  referring  to  Wyeth’s  newly 
introduced  Ointment  Tribiotic  for 
mastitis  control.  “This  combination 
of  antibiotics  is  mighty  effective  and 
fast-acting  in  clearing  up  the  real 
stubborn  cases.” 

Mr.  Pape  operates  a  104  acre  dairy 
farm  here  in  the  heart  of  the  New 
York  milkshed,  milking  36  Holsteins. 
“Recently,  when  I  used  Tribiotic  in 
four  different  cases  where  I  spotted 
mastitis  symptoms,  only  one  tube  of 
Tribiotic  was  necessary  to  clear  up 
the  trouble.  That  spells  economy  in 
my  language— fast-acting,  with  cows 
off  the  production  line  for  a  very  short 
period  of  time,”  Mr.  Pape  states. 

“You  can  put  me  down  as  a  mighty 
satisfied  user  of  Tribiotic,  and  I’m 
telling  my  neighbors  in  the  dairy 
business  that  it’s  the  most  effective 
mastitis  treatment  I’ve  found.” 
•Trademark 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 

YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


TRIBIOTIC 

NEWEST  MASTITIS  CONTROL 
PRODUCT 

•  TRIBIOTIC  OINTMENT,  triple  anti¬ 
biotic  combination,  provides  multiple 
striking  power  and  gives  a  wider  range 
of  effectiveness  and  increased  action. 
Supplied  in  one-pinch  single  dose  tubes. 

•  Each  handy  tube  of  Tribiotic  Ointment 
contains  100,000  units  of  penicillin  to¬ 
gether  with  the  equivalent  of  50  mg. 
dihydrostreptomycin  base  and  5,000 
units  of  bacitracin. 


Wyeth 

Incorporated, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


RANCHERS- FARMERS 

HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 
year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Weed 
Rutter”  feature  kills  weeds  on  contact! 

3  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-Llne  and  Battery 
operated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  time 
. . .  order  today! 

DEALERS  WANTED 
HOL-DEM  FENCER  CO. 

419  North  Hanover  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
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Readers  may  remember  seeing  this  picture  before.  The  first  time,  the  title  read, 
"The  Last  Team  Doesn't  Leave."  Later  it  was  necessary  to  report  that  Don  Clark 
bought  the  team  for  $250,  a  price  above  the  market.  After  training,  Don  entered 
them  in  a  great  pulling  contest  against  15  heavy  teams  and  won  the  blue  rib¬ 
bon.  Then,  for  $600,  he  let  the  team  be  coaxed  away  from  him.  It  was  Don  Clark 
who  put  the  real  value  on  these  horses.  George  Cox  &  Son,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  were 
the  breeders  and  sold  them  to  Hayfields  as  a  yearling  and  weanling. 


LADINO  AT 

*7 ‘TfCMittuut 

|  N  THE  very  first  Kernels  page 
carrying  my  name,  a  little  para¬ 
graph  appeared  with  the  head¬ 
ing  “Ladino  the  Killer.”  That 
was  on  September  2,  1950.  It  told  how 
we  lost  two  cattle  from  ladino  bloat 
that  season  and  averaged  one  a  year 
in  earlier  seasons.  The  piece  caused  a 
minor  uproar,  and  I  was  bombarded  by 
letters  of  protest.  L.  B.  Skeffington 
wrote  in  the  Gannett  newspapers  that 
his  own  extensive  experience  at  Gan¬ 
nett  Farms  in  the  same  county  was  to 
the  contrary. 

No  Deaths  in  ’51 

Now,  with  milking  cows  going  out  to 
a  field  of  ladino  as  this  issue  appears, 
it  should  be  reported  that  we  escaped 
loss  last  year.  Only  one  or  two  mild 
cases  of  ladino  bloat  occurred  on  the 
two  fields  of  ladino-brome-alfalfa.  Hay 
waS  fed  in  the  barn  twice  a  day  until 
silos  were  filled  in  June,  after  which 
grass  silage  took  the  place  of  hay  un¬ 
til  the  grazing  season  ended. 

The  finest  field  on  the  farm  is  now 
plowed  and  waits  on  April  15th,  as  this 
is  written,  for  weather  to  clear  and  the 
16  acres  to  be  seeded  to  oats  with 
ladino-brome-alfalfa.  Pasture  is  the  ob¬ 
jective.  Electric  fence  will  divide  this 
field  in  1952,  and  oats  will  be  grazed 
off  as  much  of  the  16  acres  as  is  needed 
to  supplement  other  pastures.  The 
whole  field  will  be  intensively  pastured 
for  three  years  beginning  in  1953.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
part  with  oats  grazed  off  makes  better 
pasture  than  the  one  where  oats  are 
harvested. 

The  Threat  Remains 

Ladino  grown  on  cropland  is  such  a 
splendidly  profitable  pasture  that  the 
loss  from  bloat  is  not  enough  to  rule 
it  out.  It  is  a  calculated  risk,  worth 
taking.  The  risk  remains,  and  useful 
knowledge  on  how  to  treat  or  prevent 
bloat  is  little  greater  than  it  was  40 
years  ago. 

Cornell  is  doing  something  about  it. 
The  Veterinary  College  is  now  in  the 
third  year  of  research  on  bloat  and 
other  troubles  of  the  rumen,  or  cow’s 
stomach.  Instead  of  starting  with  the 
symptoms,  which  are  well  known,  Cor¬ 
nell  is  digging  deep  down  into  the 
causes,  and  is  making  headway.  How¬ 
ever  slow  a  job  it  may  be,  requiring 
the  use  of  many  animals,  it  is  worth¬ 
while,  and  once  the  why  and  how  are 
understood,  progress  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  may  be  expected. 

Meanwhile,  ladino  is  the  best  pasture 
for  good  land,  even  as  birdsfoot  trefoil 
is  best,  because  longer  lasting,  for 
rough  land. 

*  #  * 

WEIGHT  AND  AGES 
OF  COWS 

ACH  year  our  milking  and  dry  cows 
are  taped  for  weight  and  the  aver¬ 
age  age  calculated  from  birth  dates  on 
each  cow’s  sheet  in  the  herd  book.  Here 
are  the  figures  for  the  last  six  years: 


Aver. 

Aver. 

Year 

No.  Cows 

Age 

Wt. 

1947 

41 

5.2 

1059 

1948 

40 

4.9 

1046 

1949 

42 

4.7 

1077 

1950 

40 

4.4 

1167 

1951 

49 

4.2 

1178 

1952* 

52 

5.5 

1222 

(*T  aping 

occurred 

2V2  mos. 

later  in  ’52 

than  in  earlier  years.) 


Breeding  for  larger  size  has  been  de 


HAYFIELDS 

liberately  practiced,  although  it  must 
not  be  credited  with  all  the  gain  of  163 
lbs.  per  cow  in  6  years.  Feeding  played 
its  part.  Here  forage  was  the  main  fac¬ 
tor.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  provide 
cows  with  all  the  good  roughage  they 
will  eat  in  the  forms  of  pasture,  grass 
silage,  hay  and  corn  silage. 

While  some  degree  of  success  has 
marked  our  efforts  toward  providing 
enough  quality  roughage  of  one  kind 
and  another,  we’ve  never  yet  been  able 
to  furnish  every  day  in  the  season  all 
the  good  pasture  a  cow  would  take. 
Neither  have  we  ever  been  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  really  good  hay  a  cow  would 
eat  during  the  stabling  season.  The 
greatest  handicap  has  been  reduction 
in  hay  quality  by  late  cutting  and  by 
rain.  Partial  failure  of  pastures  in  dry 
spells  in  late  summer  and  early  fall 
has  also  had  a  downward  pull. 

Highest  results  have  come  from  the 
quality  of  grass  silage  and  corn  silage. 

A  cow  kept  full  as  a  tick  of  good 
roughage  should  carry  adequate  flesh 
and  be  a  good  yielder  of  milk.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  milk  yield,  we  feed  measurably 
less  grain  than  we  did  years  ago. 

Given  another  10  years,  the  men  and 
I  ought  to  learn  more  of  the  finer 
points  in  growing  and  feeding  rough- 
age.  The  first  27  years  of  ownership  of 
Hayfields  were  merely  a  training  per¬ 
iod.  As  we  learn  more,  I’ll  pass  it  on 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

*  *  ❖ 

FARMING  AT  4  LEVELS 

LEVEL  1  is  the  farm  operated  with¬ 
out  pressure  with  small  amounts  of 
lime  and  fertilizer  and  with  only  such 
plowing  as  may  be  required  to  produce 
a  little  corn  and  small  grains.  Level  1 
might  be  called  light  farming.  I,  who 
do  not  practice  it,  am  nevertheless  a 
stout  defender  of  the  right  of  farmers 
in  this  nation  of  plentiful  food  to  ope¬ 
rate  land  in  that  style  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  A  considerable  group  of  men 
in  the  Northeast,  many  of  them  elderly, 
conduct  farming  in  that  manner.  They 
make  a  living  and  conserve  the  soil. 

LEVEL  2  is  slightly  more  intensive 
than  Level  1.  A  little  more  fertilizer 
and  a  little  more  lime  are  used.  Rota¬ 
tion  of  croplands  occurs  slightly  more 
often,  and  the  cattle  carrying  capacity 
is  a  little  higher  on  an  acre  basis.  Pro¬ 
bably  more  livestock  farms  fall  in  this 
class  than  any  of  the  other  three.  A 
significant  feature  of  Level  2  is  the 
fact  that  little  or  nothing  is  being  done 
with  the  roughlands. 

LEVEL  3  is  that  type  of  livestock 
farming  where  croplands  are  rotated 
systematically  and  fields  plowed  up 
before  or  soon  after  the  legumes  have 
disappeared.  It  is  where  a  persistent 
and  rewarding  effort  is  under  way  to 
make  productive  in  pasture  or  hay 
some  of  the  roughlands,  hill  and  dale, 
that  can  be  tractor  disked  or  plowed. 
Hayfields  falls  in  this  class. 

At  Level  3,  fertilizer  and  lime  are 
used  systematically  in  the  amounts  and 
kinds  recommended  by  colleges  and 
county  agents.  Milking  cows  are  fed 
some  grain  every  day  in  the  year  at 
conservative  rates.  Generally  on  this 
kind  of  farm,  young  stock  are  fed 
small  amounts  of  grain  through  the 
winter.  Milking  cattle  are  apt  to  be  fed 
small  amounts  of  silage  or  hay  through 
the  summer. 

On  some  of  the  3rd  Level  farms,  and 


it  is  true  at  Hayfields,  cash  crops  are 
also  produced,  although  subordinated 
to  the  main  livestock  enterprise.  The 
number  and  relative  importance  of 
Class  III  farms  is  increasing  in  the 
Northeast. 

LEVEL  4  farms  are  the  high-pres¬ 
sure  outfits.  Here  milking  cows  are 
grain  fed  at  high  levels,  and  young 
stock  are  grown  out  with  liberal 
amounts  of  grain.  It  is  on  this  kind  of 
farm  where,  if  potatoes  are  grown,  a 
ton  of  high-medium  analysis  fertilizer 
like  5-10-10  is  used  to  /the  acre,  and 
where  some  of  the  land  is  manured 
every  year.  Hayfields  does  not  belong 
in  this  class,  and  fits  in  below  it. 

Which  of  the  4  levels  of  farm  opera¬ 
tions  make  the  most  money?  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  farmers  operating  at  the  2nd 
and  3rd  levels  will,  on  the  average  and 
in  the  long  run,  turn  out  to  be  the  best 
money  makers.  I  seriously  doubt  that 
the  lowest  and  highest  levels  of  farm¬ 
ing  intensity  are  as  practical  for 
money-making  purposes  as  playing  it 
somewhere  in  the  middle  area.  On  one 
farm  the  lower  middle  level  of  intensity 
may  be  best,  while  on  another  where 
all  work  is  paid  for  in  cash  and  privi¬ 
leges,  as  at  Hayfields,  a  little  greater 
intensity  may  be  desirable  if  it  stops 
short  of  the  high  pressure  of  Level  4. 

A  REHIJTTAL  ON  APPLES? 

Dear  Mr.  Milliman: 

Chemung,  N.  Y. 

“Having  read  ‘At  Hayfields’  I  note 
your  reference  to  the  poor  movement 
of  apples  on  the  market  and  thought 
perhaps  my  own  comments  might  be 
helpful. 

“The  underconsumption  of  apples  has 
been  ascribed  to  lack  of  sufficient  ad¬ 
vertising,  handling,  etc.,  but  in  our 
family,  there  is  just  one  reason  why 
we  do  not  buy  apples  after  the  first 
of  January— the  price  is  too  high. 

“While  apples  sell  at  $2.00  a  bushel, 
we  buy  two  bushels  a  week.  We  did 
buy  at  that  rate  up  until  shortly  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  when  the  children’s  ap¬ 
petites  for  apples  slackened.  When  af¬ 
ter  Christmas,  I  asked  for  a  bushel,  the 
storekeeper  said,  ‘You  don’t  want  them 
any  more — they’re  almost  $3.00  a  bush¬ 
el  now.’  At  that  time  they  were  selling 
at  29c  for  three  pounds.  The  reason 
given  me  was  that  apples  were  sudden¬ 
ly  scarce.  A  few  weeks  after  that,  our 


local  school  procured  several  boxes  and 
distributed  two  apples  a  day  to  each 
child — these  apples  were  obtained  from 
the  government,  which  had  (we  were 
told)  bought  them  to  keep  the  price 
high. 

“That  of  course  was  waving  a  red 
flag  before  my  eyes,  so  even  if  I  could 
have  afforded  apples  at  that  price,  I 
would  have  refused  to  buy  them.” 

— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tuccinardi. 
*  *  * 

SCREENINGS  &  CHAFF 

Uncle  James  Aloysius  McWhorter  al¬ 
lows  that  in  our  neck  of  the  woods 
we’re  about  due  for  a  drouth  year,  and 
1952  could  be  it.  He’s  unimpressed  with 
the  fact  that  in  mid-April  the  ground 
is  saturated  and  creeks  are  running 
full.  The  seven-week  dry  spell  we  had 
late  last  summer  is  nothing  but  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  what  is  to  come,  according 
to  him.  He  says  any  fool  (does  he  mean 
me  ? )  can  grow  plenty  and  increase 
cattle  in  the  good  years  we’ve  had,  in¬ 
cluding  1951,  but  that  the  real  test  is 
to  feed  cattle  well  and  have  a  little  hay 
to  sell  following  a  season  of  drouth. 

Tuming-out  time  for  cattle  is  not 
entirely  a  matter  of  latitude  and  alti¬ 
tude  or  how  far  north  and  how  high  up 
on  the  hill.  A  modern  rotated  pasture 
with  ladino,  given  fair  drainage  and 
eastern  or  southern  slope,  is  apt  to  re¬ 
quire  grazing  near  Watertown  in  the 
north  country  as  soon  as  an  old  all¬ 
grass  sod  is  ready  in  the  Ramapo  Val¬ 
ley  in  lower  Orange  county,  only  40 
miles  from  New  York.  Man  can  and 
does  make  a  10-day  or  two-week  dif¬ 
ference  in  grass-climate,  with  profit 
to  himself  and  great  satisfaction  to  the 
cows.  More  men  are  making  this  grass- 
climate  shift  each  year. 

*  *  * 

What  is  the  most  useful  implement 
on  the  farm  ?  For  a  livestock  operation, 
even  one  with  a  few  cash  crops,  doesn’t 
it  lie  between  the  mower  and  the  field 
chopper?  Reserving  the  right  to  re¬ 
verse  the  opinion,  a  vote  is  cast  here 
for  the  mower  on  account  of  its  great 
usefulness  in  clipping  pastures,  over 
and  above  its  work  in  the  hayfields. 
Our  power  take-off  trailer  mower  after 
five  years  isn’t  quite  what  it  used  to  be, 
having  done  all  the  grasslands  two  to 
four  times  a  year.  We  are  depending 
upon  it  for  the  sixth  year,  nevertheless. 


Aiierican  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1952 
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Being  "Neighborly”  Pays  Off — 
Subscriber  Gets  $100  Reward 


I  EWS  travels  fast  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Joe  Brown  usually  knows 
when  neighbor  Black  intends 
to  plant  his  wheat  almost  be¬ 
fore  neighbor  Black  makes  up  his  mind, 
and  Mrs.  Brown  can  tell  you  what  Mrs. 
Black  is  going  to  wear  to  Joan’s  wed¬ 
ding  on  Thursday.  That’s  part  of  life 
in  the  country. 

Francis  Fuller  and  Leonard  Foster, 
both  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  landed  in 
trouble  because  a  farmer  decided  to  go 
“calling”  one  evening.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Satterlee  of  Smyrna,  N.  Y., 
dropped  in  on  Fred  Peak,  a  cattle-buy¬ 
ing  friend.  There  they  saw  a  calf  which 
had  been  brought  to  Peak’s  place  in  a 
car  by  two  strangers.  Mr.  Peak  bought 
the  calf  and,  as  any  alert  dealer  would 
do,  he  took  the  license  number  of  the 
car. 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  Satterlee  had  a 
visitor  who  said  that  Earl  Huntley  of 
South  Otselic  had  had  a  calf  stolen 
from  his  bam.  Quickly  connecting  the 
two  episodes,  Mr.  Satterlee  went  to  see 
Huntley  and  told  him  about  the  calf 
at  Peak’s.  The  hunch  proved  to  be  a 
good  one.  Huntley  identified  the  calf 
and  immediately  reported  the  matter 
to  the  State  Police.  The  license  num¬ 
ber  which  Mr.  Peak  took  enabled  the 
Troopers  to  locate  and  arrest  Fuller 
and  Foster. 

Foster  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  petit 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  VOTER 
AT  SCHOOL  MEETINGS  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 
A  VOTER  MUST: 

1.  Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  Be  a  resident  of  the  district  for  a 
period  of  at  least  30  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting  at  which  he 
or  she  wishes  to  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  voters 

must  have  at  least  ONE  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications: 

1.  Must  own,  lease  or  hire  real 
estate  subject  to  taxation  within 
the  district.  (Where  the  deed  or 
lease  is  joint,  both  persons  may 

vote.) 

OR 

2.  Must  be  the  parent  of  a  child  or 
children  of  school  age,  providing 
such  child  or  children  shall  have 
attended  the  district  school  in  the 
district  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held  for  a  period  of  at  least  8 
weeks  during  the  year  preceding 
each  school  meeting.  (Both  father 
ond  mother  may  vote.) 

OR 

3.  Not  being  a  parent,  has  perman¬ 
ently  residing  with  him  or  her  a 
child  or  children  of  school  age 
who  shall  have  attended  the  dis- 
tfict  school  for  a  period  of  at 
•east  8  weeks  during  the  year 
preceding  such  meeting.  (In  this 
case,  only  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  may  vote.) 


larceny.  He  finally  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $110  or 
spend  as  many  days  in  Onondaga 
County  Jail.  He  promised  to  pay  the 
fine,  but  did  not  do  so,  except  for  $10. 
As  a  result  he  was  taken  to  Onondaga 
to  serve  one  day  for  each  dollar  of  the 
unpaid  fine. 

Fuller  pleaded  guilty  before  Justice 
Louis  Tallett  and  paid  a  $50  fine. 

Mr.  Huntley  wrote:  “I’m  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satterlee  for  their 
information  as  we  probably  never 
would  have  found  the  calf  without  it. 
I  do  hope  they  are  eligible  for  your  re¬ 
ward  for  evidence  that  jails  a  cattle 
thief.  I  believe  they  deserve  it.  I  am  a 
subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist, 
and  I  think  your  generous  reward  is  a 
wonderful  thing  in  helping  to  jail  cattle 
thieves.” 

Mr.  Satterlee  has  received  his  $100 
check  (reproduced  above)  and  our  con¬ 
gratulations  on  a  good  job  well  done. 
If  you  or  your  neighbors  lose  cows  by 
theft,  report  the  loss  to  the  police 
promptly  and  follow  up  the  evidence. 
You  may  win  a  $100  reward  check! 

—  A. a.  — 

RESULTS 

I  received  the  refund  check  today  and 
am  very  grateful  to  you  for  writing  this 
company  and  spending  so  much  time  on 
this  small  claim.  I  know  $4.20  doesn’t 
sound  very  big  to  grownups,  but  to  a 
school  kid  who  has  had  to  earn  it  by  hard 
work  it  means  a  lot. 

This  school  girl  had  ordered  a  coat 
from  a  firm  in  New  York  City.  Al¬ 
though  the  company  claimed  the  pack¬ 
age  had  been  mailed,  it  was  never  re¬ 
ceived.  After  we  had  had  considerable 
correspondence  with  the  company,  the 
young  lady  finally  received  a  check. 
Whether  a  claim  is  for  $1  or  $100,  it 
receives  the  same  careful  attention 
from  our  Service  Bureau. 

—  a. a.  — 

"MODEL  HOME”  SELLING 

A  salesman  for  a  roofing  and  siding 
concern  called  on  me  about  doing  my 
home.  He  said  they  Would  use  my  house 
for  demonstration  purposes  when  it  was 
completed,  and  would  pay  me  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  every  sale  made  as  a  result  of 
showing  my  place  to  prospects.  This 
sounds  like  a  good  deal,  but  I’d  like  to 
know  what  you  think  of  it. 

This  method  of  selling  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  complaints  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  mer¬ 
chandise  or  service  should  be  purchased 
on  merit  alone,  and  not  on  promises  of 
future  reimbursements.  Secondly,  in 
the  cases  we  have  investigated,  such 
commissions  existed  only  in  the  sales¬ 
men’s  imagination.  There  was  never 
any  mention  of  them  in  the  contracts, 
and  in  each  case  the  company  denied 
authorizing  any  such  proposition. 

—  A. A.  — 

I  received  the  money  for  the  dog,  and 
am  sure  I  would  never  have  gotten  it 
without  your  help.  You  render  a  great 
service  to  rural  people.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  assistance. — D.K. ,  N.  Y. 


"WHEN  UK  FARMER  GOES 
TO  MARKET  HE  COVERS  A 
COUPLE  OP  THOUSAND  MILES !" 


"Anywhere  from  Maine  to  California,  families  may  sit  down  to  eat 
good  bread  made  from  this  wheat  of  mine.  That’s  because  we  have 
railroads  —  to  carry  my  wheat  to  the  mills  and  then  take  the  flour  any¬ 
place  in  the  country.  And  in  providing  this  big,  wide  market  for  us 
farmers,  the  railroads  help  see  that  the  country’s  well-fed,  tool” 

★  ★  ★ 

The  railroad  freight  car  carries  the  farmer’s  rich  and  varied  produce  to 
every  corner  of  America,  thus  giving  him  a  truly  nationwide  market. 

So  it’s  good  news  for  fanners  everywhere  that  today  the  average 
freight  train  is  carrying  more  freight  and  carrying  it  faster  than  ever 
before!  This  is  a  record  that  surpasses  even  the  peak  of  World  War  II 
by  alpiost  25%. 

Of  course  this  record  didn’t  just  happen.  Jn  the  past  six  years  the 
railroads  have  spent  over  6  billion  dollars  on  improvements  and  new 
equipment  of  all  kinds:  400,000  new  and  better  freight  cars  —  14,000 
new  and  better  locomotives  —  improved  tracks,  signals,  yards  and 
repair  shops. 

This  continuing  billion-dollar-a-year  improvement  program  will  en¬ 
able  farmers  and  railroads  to  do  an  even  better  job  of  supplying 
America  with  the  food,  feed  and  fibre  it  needs  to  stay  strong  and  free! 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

^  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

You'll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HQUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC , 


Boy  and  tractor 


Implements  for  many  jobs 

t 


Lifts  and  carries  Your  own  gas  station 

Your  tractor  is  your  most 
dependable  farm  hand 


LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  YOU 
GIVE  YOUR  MACHINERY 
THE  BEST  OF  CARE 


Exactly  the  right  oil  and  lubricant  for  the  right 
place  —  that’s  the  job  of  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company.  We  have  them  for  you  and  we’ll 
deliver  them  right  to  your  own  private  service 
station  in  your  yard. 


Atlantic  Aviation  Motor  Oil  —  the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces  engine  wear 
and  holds  oil  consumption  down. 


Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil  —  for  transmissions 

and  differentials.  Extra-high  film  strength  to 
take  the  heavy  pressure  of  gear  teeth.  Provides 
rust  protection. 


Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  —  a  soft,  smooth 
adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  places.  Won't 
dissolve  in  water.  Keep  your  grease  gun  handy 
and  keep  it  loaded  with  this  lubricant. 


It  doesn’t  mind  how  long 
or  how  hard  it  works  or 
what  it  does  as  long  as  it 
gets  the  proper  care 

Find  ways  to  use  your  tractor  more.  Use  it 
and  the  equipment  it  can  pull,  push,  turn  with 
power  takeoff,  or  lift  with  a  hydraulic  hookup 
to  help  offset  the  shortage  of  hands. 

Study  the  chores  you’re  doing  now  to  see  if 
there’s  a  better,  easier,  quicker  way  with 
the  tractor. 


Skids,  or  a  hitch  you  can  make  yourself,  often 
turn  a  job  over  to  the  tractor.  A  log  chain 
provides  a  way  to  hook  onto  something  fast. 

A  power  scoop  on  the  front  of  a  tractor  is  like 
a  big  hand.  It  can  handle  a  bag  of  feed,  bale 
of  hay,  roll  of  wire,  and  many  other  things  that 
need  lifting  or  moving. 

If  your  acreage  is  too  small  to  put  such  imple¬ 
ments  as  a  baler,  combine,  forage  harvester,  or 
corn  picker  to  use  profitably,  you  might  con¬ 
sider  going  in  with  your  neighbors  to  get  them. 

Is  it  possible  to  take  better  care  of  your  tractor 
and  other  implements?  This  question  is  worth 
thinking  about,  for  they  mean  more  to  you 
today  than  ever  before. 


TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Glenwood  1620 
Big  Flats  8411 
Big  Flats  8411 

2- 4140 

3- 5132 
5 

4- 7138 

Victoria  1234 
2741 

2- 4287 

3- 5641 
811 
4277 
6-7622 


Atlantic  Lubricant  A  —  finest  quality  bearing 
grease.  It  can  be  applied  either  through  lubri¬ 
cation  fittings  or  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and 
packing  the  bearings  by  hand.  Stays  with 
bearings  under  the  most  severe  operating 
conditions. 


In  the  fuel  tank  use  either  Atlantic  HI-ARC  or 
Atlantic  White  Flash  (there  are  no  finer  gas¬ 
olines  to  be  had  anywhere),  Atlantic  Rayolight 
Kerosene,  or  Atlantic  Diesel  Fuel,  depending 
on  the  fuel  requirements  of  your  tractor. 


We’ll  place  you  on  an  automatic  supply  basis 
for  all  petroleum  products,  or  you  can  tele¬ 
phone  in  your  order  when  you’re  ready— which¬ 
ever  way  you  want  to  do  it.  Telephone  or  drop 
a  card  to  the  nearest  Atlantic  office  listed  at  left 
—  one  of  our  route  men  or  distributors  will 
take  care  of  your  needs  right  away. 


The  Atlantic  name  means  highest  quality 


OFFICE 


ADDRESS 


Rochester 

Box  539 

Big  Flats 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Elmira 

Box  208 

Fulton 

Box  331 

Syracuse 

Box  997 

Malone 

Box  292 

Albany 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo 

Box  11,  Station  B 

Wayland 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

Binghamton 

227  Front  Street 

Auburn  i 

1 

204  Clark  Street 

Oneida 

582  Broad  Street 

Watertown 

| 

Electric  Bldg. 

Corning 

l 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


0  WONDER  how  many  of  you  had  the 
same  experience  that  I  did  as  a  young 
farm  boy  going  after  the  cows?  On 
my  way  to  the  back  pasture  some¬ 
times,  I’d  kick  the  top  off  an  anthill 
and  watch  fascinated  while  the  little  crea¬ 
tures  hurried  hither  and  thither,  seemingly 
without  aim  or  goal. 

Time  and  again  I  have  stood  on  a  city 
street,  or  in  one  of  the  great  railroad  termin¬ 
als  in  New  York  City,  and  watched  people 
rushing  around  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
do  the  ants,  all  going  in  different  directions. 
As  I  watch  their  strained  and  serious  faces  I 
often  think  that  so  far  as  any  real  object  in 
life  is  concerned,  the  rushing  back  and  forth 
of  many  people  in  this  hectic  age  is  often¬ 
times  as  futile  as  the  apparently  aimless  mill¬ 
ing  around  of  the  ants. 

Many  of  us  lose  sight  of  our  goals  and 
ideals  as  we  go  through  life.  We  get  so  con¬ 
cerned  with  just  making  a  living  that  we 
forget  what  we  are  really  striving  for.  What  is 
that?  Be  we  farmers  or  laborers  in  the  city, 
doctors,  lawyers  or  merchants,  whether  we  are 
rushing, this  way  or  going  that  way,  the  one 
thing  all  of  us  are  really  seeking  is  to  be 
happy  ourselves  and  to  bring  happiness  to 
those  who  walk  with  us  along  the  road  of  life. 
Our  fathers  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  had  the  right  idea  when  they 
said: 

“We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.” 

The  average  man  and  woman  has  more 


now  than  ever  before  in  the  way  of  material 
possessions,  more  things  to  be  happy  about, 
yet  there  have  been  few  times  in  the  world’s 
history  when  people  were  more  confused  and 
unhappy  than  they  are  now.  We  invent  all 
sorts  of  gadgets  to  get  us  somewhere  faster — 
but  when  we  get  there  we  don’t  know  why 
we  came,  so  we  rush  off  somewhere  else!  With 
all  of  our  getting,  have  we  gotten  understand¬ 
ing  and  wisdom?  With  all  of  our  fighting  and 
striving  for  material  wealth,  material  ends, 
have  we  overlooked  that  deeper,  more  desir¬ 
able  thing  for  which  we  are  all  searching? 

One  trouble  with  us  is  that  the  pasture  over 
the  fence  always  seems  greener  than  our  own. 
The  other  fellow’s  neighborhood,  the  other 
fellow’s  job,  the  other  fellow’s  position  — 
sometimes  even  the  other  fellow’s  wife — seem 
better  than  our  own,  while  to  the  other  fellow 
our  possessions  are  the  most  desirable.  So  we 
spend  our  lifetime  breaking  down  the  fences 
to  get  into  the  other  fellow’s  pasture,  only  to 
find  that  is  more  rocky  than  our  own  back¬ 
yard.  We  of  this  age  need  to  true  up  our 
sense  of  values.  We  need  a  measuring  stick 
that  will  give  us  more  appreciation  of  those 
things  of  the  spirit,  of  the  good  and  simple 
things  which  are  the  essence  of  happiness. 

Of  these  finer  possessions  the  farmer  has  a 
bountiful  share.  No  one  recognizes  more  than 
I  do  how  difficult  are  the  problems  of  farm¬ 
ers.  I  know  those  problems  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  and  thousands  of  you  tell  your 
troubles  to  me  personally  and  in  letters.  Of 
course  these  are  bad  times.  But  sometimes  I 
think  we  farm  people  emphasize  our  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  troubles  of  country  life  without 
at  the  same  time  giving  due  credit  to  the  good 


things  and  the  satisfactions  which  serve  in 
some  measure  to  balance  the  darker  side. 

Were  it  possible  for  me  to  give  you,  right 
now,  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  old  farm 
and  the  country  life  and  move  to  town  or 
city,  I  know  that  there  would  be  few  of  you 
who  would  do  it  when  it  came  to  a  showdown. 
If  you  did,  the  chances  are  you  would  be 
more  unhappy  than  you  are  now. 

So,  let’s  look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  and 
brighter  side  of  country  life.  Let’s  talk  of 
appreciation. 

It’s  a  high  privilege,  and  something  to  be 
appreciated,  to  work  close  to  the  soil,  to  the 
plants  and  animal  life.  The  soil  is  the  source 
of  life,  and  association  with  it  strengthens 
character  and  cleanses  the  spirit.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  objected  to  the  term  “dirt  farmer,” 
for  dirt  may  mean  something  dirty  or  filthy 
while  the  soil  is  clean  and  pure.  It  is  the 
source  of  all  life.  Some  time  ago  I  asked  a 
farm  audience  to  name  some  of  the  things 
that  they  liked  best  in  country  life.  A  young 
farmer  got  awkwardly  to  his  feet  and  said 
that  what  he  liked  most  of  all  was  to  get  the 
fresh  clean  smell  of  the  soil  as  he  turned  the 
sod  of  springtime. 

That  young  man  had  the  right  idea.  Every 
real  plowman  knows  what  he  meant.  One 
can  get  a  real  sense  of  appreciation  when  he 
looks  out  across  a  field  of  clover  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  remembering  all  the  hard  work  of 
growing  the  clover  and  harvesting  it,  he  also 
thinks  of  the  little  nodules  of  bacteria  which 
grow  at  the  roots  of  the  clover.  He  can  re¬ 
member  the  miracle  that  takes  place  when 
that  bacteria  takes  the  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  feeds  it  to  the  grow-  (Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Green  grass  and  lower  protein  feed  —  a  money-saving 

combination  for  dairymen 


T7ARLY  summer  pasture  grasses  are  high  in  protein.  Agri- 
cultural  colleges  and  the  experience  of  good  dairymen 
tell  us  that  16%  dairy  feed  is  high  enough  in  protein  for  sum¬ 
mer  feeding. 

G.L.F.  16%  Dairy  is  a  Flexible  Formula  Feed  now  con¬ 
taining  corn  gluten  feed,  wheat  bran,  hominy  and  corn  meal, 
ground  wheat,  ground  oats,  soybean  meal,  ground  soybeans, 
brewers  grains,  molasses,  minerals  and  salt.  A  real  high  quality 


feed  at  a  low  cost  per  pound  of  total  digestible  nutrients.  At 
present  market  prices  G.L.F.  16%  Dairy  is  from  $2  to  $6 
per  ton  lower  than  Exchange  Dairy,  Super  Exchange  or  Super 
Test  Feed. 

The  day  cows  go  to  grass  is  the  day  to  switch  to  G.L.F.  16% 
Dairy — the  best  buy  for  summer  feeding  on  the  feed  and  in¬ 
gredient  market. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


NOW’S  THE  TIME 
TO  CHANGE  TO 
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Credit 
is  the 
Bank’s 


business 


HARMING  today  is  far  different 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago; 
every  year  sees  the  introduction 
of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
planting,  harvesting  and  soil  conserva¬ 
tion.  Each  passing  year  also  witnesses 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  individual 
farms  as  well  as  the  ever-increasing 
need  for  money  to  operate  these  farms. 
As  prices  and  wages  continue  to  rise, 
so  will  the  need  for  operating  capital. 

Any  person  who  operates  a  farm  has 
a  need  at  one  time  or  another,  for  bor¬ 
rowed  money.  Many  farmers  handle 
their  credit  problems  through  their 
bank  or  Coop,  farm  loan  association 
much  the  same  as  their  feed  dealer  or 
farm  machinery  dealer  would  do,  while 
other  farmers  kid  themselves  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  have  no  need  for 
credit. 


What  happens  when  we  go  to  a  bank 
to  borrow  money?  First  of  all,  we  must 
prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  the  de¬ 
sired  loan  and  next,  we  must  agree  to 
repay  the  loan  within  a  certain  period 
of  time  plus  interest.  Finally,  we  must 
provide  some  sort  of  security  which  is 
acceptable  to  the  banker,  generally  in 
the  form  of  real  estate,  farm  machin¬ 
ery  or  livestock.  The  problem  is  not  one 
bit  different  for  the  feed  dealer  or  the 
farm  machinery  dealer.  It  still  costs 
six  dollars  to  borrow  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  one  year  at  six  per  cent. 

Many  feed,  seed,  and  hardware  deal¬ 
ers  offer  a  discount  for  cash.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  ask  yourself  why  ? 
The  reason  for  he  cash  discount  prac¬ 
tice  among  deaiers  is  that  selling  for 
cash  reduces  their  requirements  for 
borrowed  capital. 


IIow  It  Works 

Now  let’s  see  how  a  farmer  can  save 
himself  some  real  money  in  the  course 
of  a  year  by  using  borrowed  capital. 
Jack,  (that  is  not  his  name)  had  been 
going  along  for  years  purchasing  about 
two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  feed  each 
week  for  his  dairy  and  poultry  farm 
in  eastern  New  York.  He  usually  paid 
his  bill  once  each  month  and  never 
thought  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
cash  discount  offered.  Every  Spring 
when  he  purchased  his  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  his  bill  would  become  a  little 
larger  than  he  could  handle  and  the 
first  thing  he  knew,  his  account  would 
be  overdue,  and  a  few  days  later  his 
feed  dealer  would  be  around  to  visit 
him.  It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of 
these  visits  that  the  dealer  suggested 
to  Jack  that  he  borrow  enough  money 
from  the  ban!:  to  provide  him  with 
working  capital  and  that  he  make  it 
a  practice  to  discount  all  of  his  bills. 

This  is  what  happened.  Jack  went 
to  his  bank  and  borrowed  six  hundred 
dollars  which  he  set  up  in  a  checking 
account  to  be  used  solely  for  paying 
his  feed  bills.  Each  week  when  he  paid 
the  bill,  the  discount  saved  amounted 
to  four  dollars.  The  first  demand  on 
his  milk  check  each  month  was  to 
bring  his  checking  account  up  to  the 
Proper  balance. 

It  cost  Jack  thirty  six  dollars  to  bor- 
r°w  the  six  hundred  dollars  for  a  year 
but  by  doing  so,  he  saved  himself  two 
hundred  and  eight  dollars  by  discount¬ 
's  his  feed  bills  and  another  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  by  taking  advantage  of  early  de¬ 
livery  offers  on  his  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
baler  twine. 


Jf  you  are  paying  cash  for  your  sup- 
Phes  and  are  not  being  allowed  a  dis- 
c°unt,  ask  your  dealer  about  it.  Credit 
costs  money. — John  J.  Ellis 


Farmers  Buy  What  They  PREFER . . .  and 
THERE  ARE  MORE  FARM  TRACTORS  ON 

firestone 

TIRES  Gecacae- 


jpARMERS  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  the  advanced  design 
and  better  all-around  perform¬ 
ance  and  -pulling  power  of 
Firestone  tractor  tires.  Only 
Firestone  Champion  Tractor 
Tires  give  these  extras: 

Curved  and  Tapered 
Bars  .  •  •  For  a  sharper  bite 
and  greater  penetration. 

Flared  Tread  Openings 

...  To  prevent  soil  jam¬ 
ming  and  to  permit  easy 
soil  release. 

Wide,  Flat  Treads  •  •  • 

For  greater  traction  power 
and  longer  life. 

A  Choice  of  Two  Tread 
Designs  .  • .  Open  Center 
and  Traction  Center  pat¬ 
ented  tread  designs. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  reasons  why  there  are 
more  farm  tractors  on  Firestone 
tires  than  any  other  make.  Go 
to  your  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Store  and  see  for  yourself  why 
Firestone  tires  pull  better,  last 
longer,  and  turn  out  more  work 
for  your  tire  dollar. 

When  You  Order  a  New 
Tractor  or  Other  Farm 
Equipment,  Specify 
Firestone  Tires 


“Put  t&e 

FIRESTONE  TIRES  ARE  FIRST  WITH  FARMERS  TODAY 
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Enjoy  the  V otce  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC  Copyright.  1952,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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DITORIAL 


PATTERN  FOR  DICTATORSHIP 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic;  that  I  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reserva¬ 
tion  or  evasion;  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God.” 

THIS  is  the  oath  signed  and  sworn  to  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  when  he  assumed  office.  That  sol¬ 
emn  oath  President  Truman  has  broken  not  once 
but  several  times.  He  broke  it  when  he  seized  the 
railroads.  He  broke  it  again  when  he  took  over  the 
steel  industry. 

The  Constitution  distinctly  and  emphatically  says: 

“The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unreason¬ 
able  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated.  No 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  prop¬ 
erty  be  taken  over  for  public  use  without  just  com¬ 
pensation.” 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  President  Truman 
had  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  due  processes  of 
law  in  the  steel  controversy.  Instead,  in  order  to 
favor  labor,  he  turned  the  matter  over  to  his  puppet 
and  New  Deal-packed  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
This  Board  ordered  a  wage  raise  to  steel  workers 
of  a  total  of  nearly  18c  an  hour  on  top  of  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1.88  an  hour  which  steel  workers  Were  al¬ 
ready  receiving.  At  the  same  time,  Truman  refused 
to  permit  a  rise  in  the  price  of  steel  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  increased  round  of  wages. 

When  the  workers  threatened  to  strike,  President 
Truman  stepped  in  and  seized  the  mills  in  order  to 
play  favoritism  to  the  workers  and  give  them  the 
raise  they  wanted.  The  mill  owners  appealed  to  the 
courts,  and  Judge  Pine  ordered  the  government  to 
hand  back  the  mills  to  the  owners.  Whereupon  the 
workers  went  out  on  strike.  The  case  then  was  tak¬ 
en  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  This  court 
sided  with  the  government,  and  the  case  now  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court. 

President  Truman  asked  the  strikers  to  go  back 
to  work,  which  they  did,  and  perhaps  by  the  time 
yiou  read  this  some  kind  of  a  settlement  will  have 
been  reached  between  the  owners  and  the  workers 
If,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  decides  in  favor 

of  this  seizure,  it  will  be  the  worst  blow  to  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people  that  Amer¬ 
ica  has  ever  suffered. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  our 
political  liberties  what  the  Bible  is  to  our  religion. 
It  was  framed  by  some  of  the  wisest  men  that  have 
ever  lived,  with  one  basic  principle  in  mind — to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  American  people.  Those 
rights  are  safe  just  so  long  as  and  no  longer  than 
public  officials  obey  their  oath  to  guard  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  So  far  as  those  rights  are  concerned,  Tru¬ 
man  and  the  socialists  and  cronies  around  him 
make  up  the  most  dangerous  executive  department 
that  America  has  ever  had.  In  a  discussion  with 
newsmen  in  which  he  tried  to  defend  the  seizure  of 
the  steel  mills,  Truman  said  in  effect  that  the  Chief 
Executive  had  “the  inherent  right”  to  seize  any 
property,  including  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
As  Mr.  Harry  Stutz,  Editor  of  the  Ithaca  Journal , 
so  well  says: 

“Under  the  theory  of  the  steel  seizure,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  logical  to  seize  the  press,  the  radio  stations 
or  the  grocery  stores.  If  the  President  may  seize 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  he  could  abol¬ 
ish  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of 
speech.  .  .  If  the  steel  seizure  stands,  any  president 
who  thinks  like  Stalin  can  abolish  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion.” 

The  people  are  becoming  aroused.  It  is  possible 
and  probable  that  we  will  get  rid  of  Truman  and  his 
gang.  But  think  of  the  precedent  and  example  he 
has  set  to  any  other  power-hungry  president,  be  he 


fiq.  £.  R.  CaAiman 

Republican  or  Democrat!  It  is  the  exact  pattern  for 
a  dictatorship. 

One  way  to  meet  this  problem  of  our  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  liberties  is  to  make  sure  that  no  president 
or  political  party  gets  entrenched  in  Washington 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  Another  and  surer  way 
to  guard  our  liberties  is  for  the  people  themselves 
to  drop  their  “don’t-care”  attitude  and,  like  the 
farmers  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  arouse  them¬ 
selves  to  action. 

A  FINE  RECORD 

T^HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
*  has  every  right  to  feel  proud  of  its  Certificates 
of  Indebtedness.  I  can  remember  when  these  certi¬ 
ficates  were  set  up  years  ago  to  finance  League 
operations,  how  the  enemies  and  critics  of  the 
League  were  loud  in  warning  farmers  and  investors 
against  this  “worthless  paper.”  But,  as  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  Strobeck,  treasurer  of  the  League,  recently  point¬ 
ed  out,  “no  Dairymen’s  League  member  has  ever 
lost  one  penny  on  certificates  if  he  held  them  until 
they  were  called  or  matured.” 

This  is  a  fine  record! 

MARRIAGE  IS  A  PARTNERSHIP 

ROBABLY  some  of  my  men  friends  won’t  thank 
me  for  passing  on  this  information,  but  there  is 
a  bill  in  the  British  parliament  at  the  present  time 
which  would  give  British  wives  the  legal  right  to  a 
fair  share  of  their  husband’s  income.  My  last  in¬ 
formation  is  that  the  bill  has  not  passed,  and  it 
shouldn’t,  for  although  based  on  a  right  principle 
it  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it. 

If  the  relationship  between  man  and  wife  is  not 
close  enough  so  they  can  work  out  an  understanding 
about  finances,  then  no  law  will  improve  the  situ¬ 
ation.  My  own  observation  is  that  a  majority  of  wo¬ 
men  are  more  economical,  or  at  least  better  at  sav¬ 
ing,  than  are  men.  Certainly  marriage  is  a  50-50 
partnership,  and  one  of  the  first  policies  that  should 
be  worked  out  between  an  engaged  or  a  young  mar¬ 
ried  couple  is  an  understanding  of  how  they  will 
cooperate  in  the  handling  of  their  money.  Do  not 
miss  the  letters  about  divorce  on  page  12  of  this 
issue. 

YOU  CAN  ST  ICC  DO  IT 

HEN  I  boasted  on  this  page  in  a  recent  issue 
that  we  would  have  peas  by  the  fourth  of  July 
or  earlier,  my  farmer  friend,  Mr.  John  Osborne  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  took  pains  to  tell  me  that  he  will  have 
them  by  June  15,  and  that  I  can  prove  it  by  picking 
some  myself. 

At  our  place  we  planted  “Little  Marvel,”  the  last 
of  March,  not  a  good  quality  pea  but  an  early  vari¬ 
ety.  They  were  coming  along  fine,  but  now  the  dry 
weather  is  holding  them  up. 

Later  we  planted  several  long  rows  of  “Thomas 
Laxton,”  following  these  with  “Freezonian,”  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pea  for  freezing.  For  a  late  crop  we  have 
just  planted  a  lot  of  “Telephone”  peas,  and  will 
probably  put  in  another  row  or  two  later. 

The  last  of  April  we  planted  a  little  “Oarmelcross” 
sweet  corn  under  hotcaps.  My  friend  Joe  Robson  of 
the  Robson  Seed  Company  at  Hall,  N.  Y.,  sent  me 
some  “Seneca  Arrow”  sweet  corn,  which  he  says 
is  tops.  This  we  will  plant  around  May  10,  following 
it  with  the  main  crop  of  “Golden  Cross  Bantam.” 

I  have  never  found  another  sweet  corn  that  has  all 
of  the  good  qualities  that  “Golden  Cross”  has. 

Several  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  all  in  the 
gi’ound  during  the  first  week  of  May.  We  use 
“Cobblers”  for  an  early  variety,  followed  by  “Kat- 
ahdin”  and  “Kennebec,”  all  good  quality  eating  po¬ 
tatoes.  4 

Of  course  we  will  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  prac- 
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tically  all  other  vegetables,  and  we  are  not  forget¬ 
ting  to  sow  seed  or  set  plants  for  a  large  patch  of 
flowers,  varieties  which  practically  take  care  of 
themselves  and  bloom  profusely.  There  will  be  a 
plentiful  supply,  too,  of  strawberries,  raspberries 
blackberries,  and  some  blueberries.  Nearly  all  of  the 
vegetables  and  berries  that  we  don’t  use  during  the 
season  will  go  into  our  two  freezers,  with  some  left 
over  for  my  sons’  families. 

I  mention  these  personal  experiences  with  the 
hope  that  you  who  read  this  will,  if  possible,  do 
likewise.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  first 
responsibility  of  the  farmer  is  to  feed  himself  and 
his  family  well.  That  is  doubly  important  now  be¬ 
cause  we  could  very  easily  have  a  bad  crop 
season,  with  food  scarce  and  prices  higher  than 
ever.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plan  for  a  good  garden, 
and  possibly  for  growing  more  of  your  pork  and 
beef  supply. 

DON’T  MISS  IT 

O  FARMER  will  want  to  miss  the  report  on 
Page  25  of  the  results  of  two  pasture  seeding  ex¬ 
periments — one  containing  brome  grass  and  the 
other  orchard  grass— at  Hayfields,  Tom  Milliman’s 
farm  in  western  New  York. 

Many  of  our  policies  and  ideas  about  pastures  are 
rapidly  changing.  One  new  idea  is  that  with  the 
price  of  cattle  and  other  costs  of  milk  production 
so  high,  it  is  poor  business  to  depend  for  pasture 
for  much  of  the  year  on  steep,  stony  and  barren 
hillsides.  More  and  more  farmers  are  using  smaller 
areas  of  their  best  land. 

Another  policy  that  good  dairymen  are  rapidly 
adopting  is  the  heavy  application  of  the  right  kind 
of  fertilizer  for  pastures,  and  seeding  them  with  the 
best  grasses  and  legumes. 

REWARE  OF  QUACKS! 

Y  CANDIDATE  for  the  meanest  person  is  the 
quack  who-  sells  worthless  or  dangerous  medi¬ 
cine  or  some  fake  device  to  the  lame  or  the  sick. 
I  am  so  often  saddened  by  the  number  of  sick  peo¬ 
ple  who,  in  their  natural  desire  to  get  well,  listen 
and  pay  out  their  ha,rd-earned  money  to  the  quacks. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  a  “magic  spike”  being  sold  to  a  gullible 
public  for  around  $300.  The  claim  is  made  that  this 
ridiculous  “gimmick”  will  cure  diabetes,  ulcers,  ar¬ 
thritis,  thyroid  disturbances,  cancer  and  many  other 
diseases.  All  the  “magic  spike,”  or  “radium  pencil” 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  contains  is  an  amount  of 
barium  chloride  worth  one  two-thousandth  of  a  cent. 

For  your  own  happiness  and  well  being,  I  beseech 
you  not  to  let  these  quacks  fool  you.  None  of  them 
are  any  good. 

A  GREAT  LEGUME 

ARK  up  another  good  quality  for  birdsfoot 
trefoil  clover!  So  far  as  information  goes, 
there  has  never  been  a  case  of  serious  bloat  in  cattle 
on  trefoil  pasture.  It’s  a  great  legume!  Give  it  a 
trial. 

i 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

FTER  A  particularly  severe  air  raid  in  London 
during  the  war,  a  rescue  squad  was  seeking  sur¬ 
vivors  in  a  house  which  had  been  completely  level¬ 
ed.  They  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  wreckage  an  old 
man  sitting  in  a  bath  tub,  stark  naked,  holding  his 
head  in  his  hands  and  muttering.  Pulling  beams  and 
girders  aside  they  finally  got  to  him  and  one  of 
the  rescuers  said,  “Are  you  all  right,  old  fellow,  are 
you  all  right?” 

The  old  man  muttered,  “I  can’t  understand  it,  I 
can’t  understand  it.” 

“What  can’t  you  understand  ?”  the  rescuer  asked. 

The  old  man  replied,  “I  just  can’t  understand  it- 
All  I  did  was  pull  the  plug  and  the  whole  house 
came  down!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

EGGS:  Considering  the  production  costs,  egg  prices  are  too  low.  Even  so, 

you  can  get  more  money  for  a  dozen  eggs  by  following  the  advice 
given  by  D.  H.  Horton  of  Farmingdale. 

Here  it  is:  1.  Keep  clean  shavings  or  excelsior  nest  pads  in  the  nests.  2.  Pro¬ 
vide  nests  at  the  rate  of  1  nest  to  5  or  6  layers.  3.  Use  wire  under  the  roosts  to 
keep  layers  from  walking  in  the  manure.  4.  Stir  the  floor  litter  and  keep  it 
spread  evenly.  5.  Remove  males  after  the  breeding  season.  6.  Gather  eggs  in 
wire  baskets  3  or  4  times  each  day.  7.  Store  eggs  in  a  cool  cellar  or  egg  room. 
8.  Keep  egg  room  temperature  below  60  degrees  and  relative  humidity  at  70% 
or  higher.  9.  Pack  eggs  in  cooled  cases  with  the  small  end  down.  10.  Use  clean 
and  strong  flats  and  fillers  in  packing  eggs.  11.  Clean  dirty  eggs.  12.  Ship  or 
sell  eggs  twice  every  week. 


PROFITS:  Figures  on  66  St.  Lawrence  County  (N.Y.)  dairy  farms  result- 

ed  in  the  following  averages: 

Purchased  feed  was  largest  expense  item,  accounting  for  %  of  the  total.  Ma¬ 
chinery  repairs  and  new  machinery  were  second,  and  hired  labor  third.  These 
three  items  made  up  2/3  of  total  cash  expenses. 

The  farms  had  an  average  work  force  of  1.7  men,  24  cows,  16  heifers  and  87 
acres  of  crops.  Milk  sold  per  cow  averaged  8,500  lbs.,  and  milk  sold  per  worker 
averaged  120,000  lbs.  Crop  yields  per  acre  were:  hay,  2  tons;  corn  silage,  11 
tons;  oats,  56  bushels. 

Capital  investment  was  $1,300  per  cow,  divided  as  follows:  land  and  buildings, 
$500;  livestock,  $400;  equipment,  $260;  miscellaneous,  $140. 

After  interest  on  investment  and  cash  expenses  were  deducted,  the  poorest 
record  showed  that  the  owner  worked  for  nothing  and  lost  $431;  the  best  oper¬ 
ator  got  $9,151  for  his  work. 

You  may  be  interested  in  checking  your  milk  production,  crop  yields  and 
capital  to  see  how  they  compare  with  the  averages  given  above. 

FACTS:  Never  was  a  clear  understanding  of  our  free  enterprise  system 

mmmmmmmmmm  more  important.  How  many  people,  for  example,  realize  that  they 
must  help  pay  for  military  preparedness  and  can  tell  just  how  the  cost  will 

be  paid?  . 

Payment  means  sacrifice  now  or  later;  money  spent  for  defense  cannot  buy 
food  or  clothing.  Yet  unions  insist  on  wages  to  meet  (yes,  to  keep  ahead  of) 
living  costs,  and  consumers  want  prices  kept  low  by  law! 

The  bill  must  be  paid,  and  here  are  two  ways  all  of  us  are  p&ying: 

1.  Taxes.  They  will  remain  high  but  they  can  be  reduced  considerably  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  government  spending.  Wasteful  government  meddling 
requires  more  government  employees  and  encourages  deficit  spending.  Regula¬ 
tions  hamper  industry  and  business  and  increase  production  costs.  Taxes  can 
be  cut  if  taxpayers  get  mad  enough. 

2.  Inflation.  As  prices  rise,  the  value  of  a  dollar  decreases.  Inflation  robs 
everyone,  but  hits  harder  the  “white  collar”  workers  and  those  who  have  re¬ 
tired.  Inflation  cannot  be  met  by  price  controls.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  money  faster  than  the  supply  of  goods  and  services. 
Balancing  the  Federal  budget  would  do  much  to  halt  inflation. 

If  too  many  people  fail  to  understand  the  facts,  they  may  seek  to  cure  our 
ills  by  giving  more  and  more  power  to  government,  thus  hastening  our  progress 
toward  socialism,  statism  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  an  “all  powerful” 
government.  The  real  solution  is  to  give  less  and  less  power! 

BY-PRODUCT:  One  of  the  incidental  bad  results  of  too  much  govern- 

ment  management  and  control  is  that  no  one  is  satis¬ 
fied.  Every  group  feels  that  some  government  law  or  regulation  penalizes  it  and 
favors  some  other  class.  As  a  result,  class  hatreds  develop,  confusion  increases, 
and  socialism  flourishes. 

'When  prices,  wages,  etc.,  are  set  by  supply  and  demand,  they  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  accepted  as  fair  and  equitable. 

PAINT:  In  several  northeast  areas,  unusual  attention  is  being  given  to  a 
clean-up,  paint-up  program.  By  participating,  you  will  increase 
the  value  and  appearance  of  your  property  and  your  pride  in  it. 

— Hugh  Cosline 


THE  power  age,  I  guess,  is  great,  but 
I  confess  I  sorta  hate  to  see  the  way 
machinery,  run  by  gas  or  ’lectricity,  has 
changed  some  things  we  used  to  do  by 
substituting  something  new.  For  instance, 
cultivating  corn  is  faster  now  but  leaves 
you  worn;  a  tractor  covers  lots  of  ground 
but  I  would  rather  make  a  round  with 
horses  which  stay  straight  and  true  while 
I  nap  for  a  wink  or  two.  And  making 
hay,  if  baled  or  chopped,  is  scarce  begun 
before  it’s  stopped,  but  how  I  miss  those 
tow’ ring  racks  and  piling  it  in  mow  or 
stacks.  I 


Of  all  the  gadgets  we  have  got,  there’s 
none  that  makes  me  quite  so  hot  as  those 
machines  that  you  plug  in  to  mow  the 
stubble  off  your  chin.  Mirandy  recently 
got  me  to  test  one  out  two  weeks  for  free ; 
she  thought  that  it  would  be  a  treat,  and 
’cause  ahe  was  so  doggoned  sweet,  I  tried 
my  level  best  with  it  but  didn’t  go  for  it 
a  bit.  I  pulled  and  pushed  with  might  and 
main  but  all  my  efforts  were  in  vain ;  it 
cut  the  whiskers,  I  admit,  but  I  did  not 
,  feel  safe  with  it;  to  be  at  ease  I  had  to 

mp  and  go  back  to  straight-edge  and  strop. 


SOLVEALLYOUR  FARM 
LUBRICATION  PROBLEMS  WITH 


2.  New,  Improved  Gulf 
All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 


The  Grease  of  Many  Uses 


Get  these  benefits  from  this  all-purpose,  all-season  grease: 
REDUCE  lubricating  labor — grease  inventories — investment 
in  equipment — equipment  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 


1.  GULFPRIDE  H.D. 

HIGH  DETERGENCY 

The  World’s  Finest  Motor  Oil 

This  new  Gulf  Oil — A.  Keeps  engines  clean 

B.  Fights  corrosion  and  rust 

C.  Reduces  engine  wear 

The  all-purpose  motor  oil  for  farm  use — equally  effective 
in  passenger  cars,  trucks,  tractors  and  all  farm  engines; 
also  a  qualified  heavy-duty  Diesel  engine  oil.  Minimizes 
clogging  of  oil  rings  and  oil  pump  screens.  Developed  in 
14,000,000  miles  of  test  driving  over  a  period  of  3 years. 


This  grease  was  tested  for  four  years  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field.  Combines  adequate  body  in  extremely  hot 
weather  with  satisfactory  pumpability  in  cold  weather.  Has 
excellent  rust-preventive  qualities.  Used  for  all  bearings 
lubricated  through  pressure  fittings  or  grease  cups. 

3.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose 
Gear  Lubricant 

Simplifies  the  lubrication  of  all  conventional  transmissions 
and  differentials,  on  trucks  or  passenger  cars.  Recommen¬ 
ded  for  all  enclosed  gears  on  farm  equipment. 


GET  GULF’S  BIG  3 

Your  biggest  farm  lubrication  value 


R.F.D.  No. _ Town _ 

County _ State. 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


Ask  your  Gulf  man  for  Gulf  Farm  Tires  and  Batteries, 
for  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  and  for  Gulflube,  the  fa¬ 
mous  economy  motor  oil  in  the  handy  5-gallon  can. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  G-25,  Room  1509 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  your  FREE  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 


Name. 
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gained,  121bs 

n  3  nionths . 


inedl03lbs.|! 
3  months. •• 


*Test  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions.  Weights 
taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  D.H.I.A.  supervisor. 

We  take  pride  in  the  calves  we  raise  on  our  farms.  That’s  why  we 
created  CAF-STAR.  When  the  identical  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy, 
were  born,  we  made  the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR 
helps  develop  bigger  animals  with  better  bone  growth  — and  at  a  big 
saving.  We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  CAF-STAR. 


Just  mix  CAF-STAR  with  water 
and  feed  quart  for  quart  instead 
of  milk.  The  25-lb.  package  feeds 
a  calf  for  one  month. 

Buy  at  your  feed  dealers  in  25- 
Ib.  metal  pails,  25-lb.  bags  or  100- 
lb.  (economy)  bags. 

AUREOMYCIN- ANTIBIOTIC 
Feed  Supplement — Now  Added! 


FINE  NEW  PELLET  FEED 

After  thorough  testing  and  long  use  at 
Dawnwood  Farms,  we  can  now  offer  you 
DOTS  to  help  your  calves  grow  into  big¬ 
ger,  sturdier  animals  with  capacity  for  big 
production. 

This  formula  feed  in  pellet  form  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  follow-up  dry  feed  for  calves 
when  being  weaned  from  the  liquid  CAF- 
STAR  feeding.  DOTS  help  prevent  the  set¬ 
back  that  may  occur  at  weaning. 

And  DOTS  stimulate  rumination  at  an 
early  age.  The  calf  begins  to  chew  its  cud; 
the  digestive  organs  develop  sooner.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  DOTS. 

Ask  for  DAWNWOOD  FARMS’ 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  A  A- 14,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 


1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf’s  weight,  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 

My  name. _  ■  P.  O.  Address _ _ 


I  raise. 


.(number)  calves 


My  breed  is. 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name _  P.  O.  Address. 


There  wasn't  enough  snow  in  St.  Lawrence  County  after  January  1  to  interfere  with 
spreading  manure  daily — but  it  was  a  different  story  in  early  spring.  Note  the  mud 
on  the  wheels  as  Mike  Randall  of  Gouverneur  starts  another  trip. 


AIDS  TO  ST.  LAWRENCE  DAIRYMEN: 


Birdsfoot  and  Grass  Silage 


This  combination  trench-snowfence  temporary  silo  of  Henry  Smith's,  near  Gouverneur. 
is  mighty  handy.  The  chute  he's  tossing  silage  in  leads  to  the  stable  floor. 


HERE’LL  be  no  millionaires 
made  at  the  present  price  of 
grain,”  Arthur  (Mike)  Ran¬ 
dall  of  Gouverneur  told  me  in 
talking  about  dairying  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York.  That’s  true  enough, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  dairy  business 
isn’t  so  bad  either,  because  every  dairy 
farmer  there  seems  to  be  trying  to 
carry  just  as  many  cows  as  possible. 

The  rough  pasture  land  in  much  of 
the  area  has  such  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
over  the  rocks  that  the  pastures  offer 
very  little  if  any  feed  for  the  cows 
after  June.  At  the  same  time,  they  hate 
to  pasture  meadows  because  they  need 
those  fields  for  hay  and  grass  silage 
in  order  to  carry  a  maximum  number 
of  cows  through  the  winter. 

To  meet  this  problem,  many  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  dairymen,  like  Mike  Ran¬ 
dall,  are  using  some  of  the  best  of  their 
rough  land  to  get  birdsfoot  trefoil 
started.  According  to  recent  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  birdsfoot 
acreage  in  the  county  increased  from 
2  acres  in  1947  to  more  than  1,500 
acres  in  1950,  and  another  1,200  acres 
was  seeded  in  1951. 

Of  course  these  2,700  acres  are  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
thousands  of  acres  in  that  big  dairy 
county,  but  birdsfoot  acreage  is  made 
up  of  little  6-  to  12-acre  plots  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms.  This  year  many  are  go¬ 
ing  to  expand  their  birdsfoot  acreage, 
and  many  more  will  try  a  small  field 
for  the  first  time. 

Mike  Randall,  whose  picture  is  at  the 
top  of  this  column,  operates  his  Dad’s, 
Albert  Randall’s,  211-acre  home  farm 


and  another  181  acres  of  his  own  across 
the  road.  Last  year  he  seeded  12  acres 
of  birdsfoot  and  he  plans  another  8 
acres  on  his  own  land  this  spring.  The 
Randalls  milk  an  average  of  44  Hol- 
steins,  mostly  purebreds.  They’ve  used 
some  artificial  breeding  but  prefer  us¬ 
ing  their  own  two  bulls. 

“Our  test  has  gradually  improved 
during  the  past  5  years  and  now  aver¬ 
ages  3.7%,”  Mike  told  me.  He  gave  at 
least  some  of  the  credit  to  their  pas¬ 
ture  improvement  program.  “We  were 
feeding  our  milkers  grain  at  a  1  to  4 
rate,  but  with  pastures  better  we  cut 
to  1  to  5  last  year.”  As  he  continues 
to  improve  pasture,  Mike  expects  he’ll 
be  able  to  cut  grain  to  1  to  6. 

Mike  is  of  the  opinion  that  pasture 
irrigation  would  really  pay  off  in  St. 
Lawrence  County.  He  said  one  man  at 
Hammond  was  irrigating  pasture,  and 
that  many  others  with  water  available 
were  thinking  about  trying  it  out. 

Henry  Smith,  also  of  Gouverneur  and 
chairman  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  had  no  silo  on  his  dairy 
farm,  so  he  improvised  the  doggonedest 
one  I’ve  ever  seen  in  order  to  give  grass 
silage  a  try.  You  can’t  see  much  of  it 
in  the  picture  below  (which  I  took  in  a 
rainstorm)  but  Harry  used  a  combin¬ 
ation  trench  and  snowfence  arrange¬ 
ment.  Two  “bridges”  lead  from  a  bank 
to  the  mow  of  his  barn.  He  strung  snow 
fence  from  the  bridges  down  to  the 
ground;  laid  heavy  paper  on  the  side  of 
the  barn,  on  the  bank  and  on  the  fenc¬ 
ing  and  just  dumped  his  chopped  grass 
in.  He  had  very  little  spoilage,  consider¬ 
ing  the  grass  was  cut  kind  of  late,  and 
the  cows  loved  the  results. — AJ.B . 


New  Ultra-modern  Low-Friction  truck  engines  give  you 

Gas  Savings  s  14 L 


in  New  Ford  Trucks  for  '52 ! 


Advanced  new  LOW-FRICTION  de¬ 
sign  LIBERATES  POWER  ordinarily 
held  “captive”  by  engine  friction!  IT 
SAVES  GAS!  It  saves  wear! 


The  new  101-hp.  Low-Friction 
Cost  Clipper  Six  gives  you  more 
power  per  cubic  inch  .  .  .  cuts 
friction  horsepower  30%. 


Two  years  of  testing  says 
they’ll  stand  up! 

Ford’s  new  Low-Friction 
engines  are  probably  the 
best-proved  truck  engines 
ever  introduced  to  the 
American  public!  Two 
years  of  testing  on  the 
101-hp.  engine  alone! 
50,000  dynamometer  test 
hours!  Over  500,000  vehi¬ 
cle  test  miles!  You  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  these 
new  Low-Friction  engines 
will  stand  up  in  toughest 
farm  service. 


Good  news  for  farm  truck  owners!  Now 
—for  the  first  time — you  can  get  new 
Low-Friction  design  in  a  high-compres¬ 
sion  truck  engine!  Ford’s  ultra-modern 
Low-Friction  engines  break  away  from 
traditional  “European”  long-stroke  piston 
design.  They  introduce  a  friction-reduc¬ 
ing  short-stroke  in  three  completely  new 
engines  in  Ford  Trucks  for  ’52. 

Ford  Low- Friction  design  is  the  great¬ 
est  advancement  in  truck  engine  design 
since  the  V-8!  It  incorporates  new  direct- 
breathing  Overhead-Valves  for  efficient 
fuel  feeding.  It  gives  you  new  High- 
Compression  for  extra  wallop  to  meet 
today’s  farm  hauling  needs.  Here’s  truck 
engineering  at  its  ultra-modern  best, 
something  your  Ford  Dealer  will  be 
proud  to  tell  you  more  about  today! 


FROM  PICKUPS  TO  155-HP.  BIG  JOBS,  Fords  cover 


NEW  LOW-FRICTION  DESIGN 


OVERHEAD-VALVES 

for  deeper  direct  “breathing”! 

HIGH-COMPRESSION 

.  .  .  with  regular  gas! 


SHORT-STROKE 


cuts  piston  travel  up  to  18%! 


BIGGEST  factor  in  re¬ 
ducing  friction  is  Ford’s 
new  short-stroke.  Add 
Autothermic  pistons  with 
built-in  clearance  control, 

Precision-molded  Alloy 
Crankshaft  to  cut  friction 
and  wear  at  journals,  New 
Full  Flow  Oil  Filter  to  screen  every  drop  of 
oil  every  time  around.  Total:  up  to  30%  cut  in 
engine  friction  horsepower  .  .  .  more  deliv¬ 
ered  hauling  power  .  .  .  the  big  reason  why 
Ford  can  promise  gas  savings  up  to  14%! 


every  farm  hauling  need.  Five  great  truck  engines— 
101-hp.  to  155-hp.  Choice  of  V-8  or  Six.  Three  new 
Low-Friction  engines.  Increased  power  in  two  famous 
workhorses— 239-cu.  in.  V-8  and  254-cu.  in.  Big  Six. 

Availability  of  equipment,  accessories  and  trim  as  illustrated, 
la  dependent  on  material  supply  conditions* 


FORD  TRUCKS  for  ' 52 
cost  still  less  to  run  ! 


—  Send  this  coupon  today! 


Ford  Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 

3304  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  complete  details  on 
the  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’52  and  the  five  great  Ford  Truck  Engines! 

Full  Line  □  Heavy-Duty  Models  □ 

Light  Models  □  Extra  Heavy-Duty  Models  □ 

Name _ _ 

(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY) 

Address _ _ _ _ 

t 

City - - — __  State _ 

Check  here  if  student  Q 

- - - - - J 
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Put  Up  Top  Hay 


DEARBORN  Rear-Attached  MOWER  "Clips  Hours"-as  Well  as  Crops 

Here’s  proved  help,  to  enable  you  to  harvest  your  hay  crops  at  peak  feed  or 
market  value.  The  big  capacity  Dearborn  Rear- Attached  Mower  can  be 
attached  to  the  Ford  Tractor  in  only  8  minutes.  Its  quiet  operation  is  evidence 
of  fine  design  and  quality  construction— to  speed  cutting  of  heavy  hay  crops 
(or  tough  pasture  weeds).  Cutter  bar  lifts  and  lowers  with  Ford  Tractor 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control.  Choose  6  or  7  foot  cut. 


DEARBORN  Side  Delivery  RAKE  Gets  Sun  and  Wind  to  Help! 


The  Dearborn  Heavy  Duty  Side  Delivery  Rake  makes  fluffy,  easy-to-pick-up 
windrows  —  with  gentle  pushing  action  (instead  of  whipping!)  by  its  proper 
raking  angle  and  the  floating  ground-driven  reel.  Thus  leaf  shattering  is  greatly 
reduced— for  this  action  tucks  leaves  inside  the  windrow  while  inverting  stems 
to  get  fast  curing  cooperation  from  sun  and  wind.  Has  8-foot  raking  width. 


Say  "WHEN* 


to  Your  Ford  Tractor  dealer.  •  . 

to  schedule  your  demonstration  of  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  these  or  other  Dearborn  Implements,  that  can 
mean  lots  to  you  in  ’52  and  from  then  on! 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the  Ford  Tractor  and 
Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 


Yes  ...  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  Have 


LONG  TERM 


•  .  .  10  to  33  years  with  easy-to-budget  payments! 
But  that's  only  one  of  the  advantages.  The  interest 
rate  is  low  and  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  loan. 
You  can  pre-pay  any  time  without  penalty.  And  you 
get  a  voice  in  management,  too— become  part-owner 
with  your  neighbors  in  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association. 

See  your  local  association  or  write: 
Dept.  A-26,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


by  farmers  for  farmers 


|  A  New  Chemical  Weed  Killer 
JHt  Oil  For  Use  On  Seeded  Crains 


By  John  Van  Geluwe  and  Ernest  Marshall 


o 


NE  OF  the  most  promising-  new 
advances  in  the  field  of  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  control  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  use  by  northeastern 
farmers.  This  material  was  discussed 
last  spring  in  an  article  in  American 
Agriculturist,  and  since  then  many 
new  methods  of  use  have  been  found. 


Control  of  mustard  and  other  weeds 
in  seeded  grain  fields  is  an  annual 
problem.  Many  fields  of  oats  and  other 
grains  which  are  underseeded  with 
legumes  are  seriously  infested  with 
mustard,  red  root,  ragweed,  lambs 
quarters  and  numerous  annual  weeds. 
Control  of  mustard  itself  is  one  of  the 
northeastern  farmer’s  greatest  battles. 
2,4-D,  the  material  most  often  used  to 
remove  weeds  from  straight  grain,  can¬ 
not  be  used  because  of  the  damaging 
effect  it  may  produce  on  the  new  seed¬ 
ing.  In  some  cases  of  extreme  emer¬ 
gency,  2,4-D  has  been  used  and,  if  ap¬ 
plied  very  carefully  by  a  skilled  oper¬ 
ator,  good  weed  control  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  with  a  minimum  of  damage  to  the 
legume  seeding.  But  more  often  than 
not,  the  use  of  2,4-D  causes  a  severe 
reduction  in  legume  stand. 


This  situation  leaves  many  farmers 
in  a  dilemma.  A  heavy  growth  of  mus¬ 
tard  and  other  weeds  seriously  reduces 
the  legume  stand.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  no  safe,  effective  control 
measure  for  these  weeds.  Consequently 
many  legume  seedings  have  been  lost 
or  the  yields  seriously  reduced. 


Research  Brought  The 
Answer 

Much  time  and  effort  has  been  spent 
by  research  workers  trying  to  find  a 
method  to  control  weeds  under  such 
conditions.  It  was  not  until  1949  that 
any  promising  results  were  obtained. 
That  year  the  research  workers  found 
that  an  amine  salt  formulation  contain¬ 
ing  60%  MCP  (2,  methyl  4  chlorophen- 
oxyacetic  acid)  showed  outstanding  se¬ 
lectivity  on  clovers.  This  amine  salt 
formulation  was  later  named  Weedar 
MCP  60.  Up  until  the  discovery  of  the 
selective  effect  of  MCP  60,  very  little 
could  be  done  to  remove  weeds  grow¬ 
ing  in  seeded  grains.  The  study  was 
carried  on  during  the  years  1949-51 
and  details  of  concentration  and  time 
of  application  were  worked  out.  Today 
this  material  is  available  for  general 
use  on  grain  fields  which  are  seeded 
with  mixed  legumes. 

Further  work  during  the  years  1949- 
52  showed  that  the  60%  formulation  of 
MCP  definitely  showed  much  more  se¬ 
lectivity  on  legumes  than  formulations 
containing  a  higher  percent  of  MCP. 
The  clovers,  red,  alsike,  ladino  and  wild 
white,  are  very  resistant  to  injury  from 
MCP  60,  while  alfalfa  and  birdsfoot 
trefoil  are  somewhat  less  resistant  to 
injury.  For  this  reason  the  material  is 
suggested  for  use  at  a  lower  strength 
if  the  seeding  contains  alfalfa  or  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil. 


Don’t  Walt  Too  Long 

Wild  mustard  in  particular  is  very 
susceptible  to  MCP  60  and  since  mus¬ 
tard  is  the  principal  weed  pest  of  seed¬ 
ed  grain  fields  in  the  Northeast,  MCP 
60  is  a  very  practical  chemical  for 
most  farmers  in  this  area.  Legumes 
are  most  tolerant  of  MCP  60  when  they 
are  2-3”  in  height,  so  seeded  grain 
fields  should  be  treated  when  the 
legumes  in  the  seeding  are  2-3”  in 
height  and,  preferably,  before  any  mus¬ 
tard  comes  into  bloom.  If  alfalfa  or 
birdsfoot  trefoil  is  present  in  the  seed¬ 
ing,  only  %  pint  of  MCP  60  (3/16  lb. 
acid  equivalent  MCP)  should  be  used 
per  acre.  If  clovers  are  the  only  leg¬ 
umes  present  in  the  seeding,  then  this 


amount  may  be  increased  to  1  pint 
MCP  60  ( %  lb.  acid  equivalent  MCP) 
per  acre. 

Another  extremely  important  factor 
is  the  amount  of  spray  to  apply  per 
acre.  It  is  very  essential,  if  best  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained,  that  the 
amount  of  the  spray  applied  should 
not  be  over  5  or  6  gallons  per  acre. 
Weed  sprayers  can  be  adjusted  to  ap¬ 
ply  this  low  gallonage  by  using  a  low 
pressure  weed  sprayer  equipped  with 
low  gallonage  nozzles  and  a  calibra¬ 
tion  jar.  A  calibration  jar  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  item  when  adjusting  a  weed 
sprayer  to  give  a  certain  gallonage  of 
spray  per  acre. 

The  use  of  a  very  low  gallonage  rate 
is  another  protection  for  .  the  legume 
seeding.  By  applying  a  fine  spray  (5-6 
gallons  per  acre),  enough,  material  is 
applied  to  control  the  weeds.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  not  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  so  that  too  much  actual  spray  will 
reach  the  small  legume  seedlings. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  legume  seedling  injury  occuring 
when  5  or  10  gallons  of  spray  is  applied 
per  acre;  the  10-gallon  rate  gives  the 
greatest  amount  of  injury. 

Farmers  can  now  safely  control 
weeds  in  small  grains  seeded  to  mixed 
legumes  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the 
legume  seeding.  Mustard  and  other 
weeds  steal  nutrients  and  water  from 
the  growing  crop.  They  also  shade  and 
crowd  out  the  young  legume  seedlings, 
thus  reducing  the  forage  crop.  It  is 
indeed  fortunate  that  farmers  have  a 
material  to  use  to  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  weeds  in  seeded  grains  and,  by 
doing  so,  conserve  moisture  and  nu¬ 
trients  and  increase  the  forage  yield. 

The  use  of  MCP  60  is  now  past  the 
experimental  stage  and  is  ready  to  do 
a  real  job  for  farmers.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  seeded  grains  were 
treated  in  1951  with  exceptionally  fine 
results.  1952  should  see  many  times 
this  acreage  of  seeded  grains  treated 
with  MCP  60.  The  supply  of  MCP  60 
appears  adequate  at  present,  but  if 
conditions  are  favorable  for  very  heavy 
infestations  of  mustard  and  other 
weeds  in  seeded  grains  this  year,  the 
present  supply  will  probably  prove  to 
be  inadequate. 

Greater  Safety 

Another  interesting  factor  only  re¬ 
cently  discovered  is  that  grains  such 
as  oats,  wheat  and  barley  seem  to  be 
injured  less  by  MCP  than  by  2,4-D. 
This  possibility  is  being  studied  very 
closely  and  it  appears  that  in  the  near 
future  enough  data  will  be  available 
to  show  that  in  MCP  farmers  have  a 
material  that  can  be  used  on  all  grains 
with  a  greater  degree  of  safety  than 
that  possible  with  2,4-D. 

This  new  chemical  should  also  find 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


"Ma  says  my  baby  brother  came 
down  from  heaven — I  guess  they 
like  things  quiet  up  there!” 


MHW ■ 
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Mr.  Erwin  Everman 
Erwin  Everman  Farms 
Dansville,  New  York 


"I  feed  my  dairy  cows  Blusalt  mixed 
in  grist  and  free  choice.  Since  using 
it  average  weight  has  gone  up, 
mortality  is  down,  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased." 

Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  more  profits,  when 
they’re  given  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus  these  minerals  — 
Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—  to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese  —  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper  — for  the  blood. 
Zinc— for  longer  life,  better  growth. 


KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES  -  AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG 


Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  learn  how 
Sterling  Blusalt 
can  help  YOU. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


■ 


m 


i 

■ .  | 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  deader. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 


ATAn  Weed  &  Grass  Shorts 
#  I  Ur  On  Your  Fence  Line ! 


GET  BULL-TIGHT 
FENCING  WITH 
ONE  WIRE! 


i 


ilPfc 

WEEDS  on  CONTACT !  . 


k 


115  Volt  A.  C. 
Only  . 


$27.75 


FAmuUo  HOL-DEM  “WEED-KUTTER”  kills 
„  on  contact,  holds  stock  where  others 
ail.  Controls  stock  the  year  ’round,  in  any 
s°*  °r  weather  condition.  Guaranteed  to  hold 
stock  even  on  driest  ground  ...  with  one  wire! 


5  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

♦i?t*s,^act*on  or  y°ur  money  back.  Investigate 
the  ‘Famous”  HOL-DEM  Fencer.  Six  Models 
o  choose  from.  Write  for  FREE  folder  with 
prices  on  Hi-Line  and  Battery  operated  units, 
ave  money,  work  and  time  .  .  .  order  today! 

DEALERS  WANTED 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  North  Hanover,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 


MCP-60 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

a  place  in  the  control  of  weeds  in  pas¬ 
tures  where  a  stand  of  wild  white 
clover  or  other  clovers  is  desired.  In 
the  past,  2,4-D  has  been  used  in  pas¬ 
tures  to  eliminate  undesirable  weed 
growth.  2,4-D  has  been  used  only 
where  weeds  severely  infest  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  where  a  stand  of  clovers 
was  secondary  in  importance  to  con¬ 
trol  of  weeds  because  of  its  damaging 
effect  on  the  clovers  present.  Since 
MCP  shows  such  remarkable  selectiv¬ 
ity  on  legumes,  it  appears  that  many 
pastures  can  now  be  kept  weed  free 
with  little  danger  of  extensive  damage 
to  clovers  growing  in  the  pasture. 

Dandelion  and  other  weeds  are  a 
serious  problem  in  lawns,  and  if  2,4-D 
is  used  to  eradicate  lawn  weeds  the 
clover  in  the  lawn  usually  suffers  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  injury.  By  using  MCP 
for  lawn  weed  eradication  this  short¬ 
coming  of  2,4-D  can  be  overcome  and 
weed-free  lawns  which  contain  a1  good 
growth  of  clover  may  be  obtained. 

For  Beans 

Dry  field  and  lima  beans  have  ex¬ 
hibited  quite  a  tolerance  to  MCP  in 
preliminary  tests  in  several  areas.  This 
study  is  continuing  and  it  is  possible 
that  MCP  may  prove  to  be  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  chemical  for  pre-emergence 
weeding  of  dry  field  and  lima  beans. 

Peas  also  show  remarkable  tolerance 
to  MCP,  and  research  results  using 
MCP  for  mustard  and  annual  weed 
control  in  peas  at  present  are  very 
favorable.  Work  done  at  the  Geneva, 
New  York,  Experiment  Station,  and  in 
experiment  stations  in  the  Midwest  on 
many  different  pea  varieties,  has  shown 
that  peas  are  damaged  very  little  by 
concentrations  of  MCP  high  enough  to 
give  excellent  weed  control.  Work  on 
this  possibility  is  continuing,  and  def¬ 
inite  recommendations  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  the  work  being  done 
on  amine  salt  formulations,  a  study  i 
also  being  made  of  the  various  esters 
of  MCP.  In  general  the  esters  give  a 
more  rapid  kill  but  lack  some  of  the 
selectivity  of  the  salt  formulations. 
MCP  esters  appear  to  give  better  con¬ 
trol  of  some  “hard  to  kill’’  annual  and 
perennial  weeds  than  has  2,4-D. 

It  is  important  that  farmers  plan 
their  weed  control  programs  well  ahead 
of  the  time  the  materials  are  actually 
used.  By  so  doing  they  can  escape 
shortages  and  delays.  Progressive 
northeastern  farmers  have  a  chance  to 
profit  by  these  recent  advances.  Future 
articles  in  American  Agriculturist 
will  tell  of  other  new  weed  control 
measures  which  are  available  and  how 
farmers  can  take  best  advantage  of 
their  use. 

Editor’s  Note :  Chemical  control  for  yel¬ 
low  rocket  is  being  studied  and  we  expect 
results  in  time.  Yellow  rocket  is  a  winter 
annual.  It  starts  growth  in  the  fall,  and 
then  or  very  early  spring  is  the  logical 
time  for  control.  It  is  bad  in  winter  wheat 
and  new  seedings. 

—  a. a.  — 

PENNSYLVANIA  SWEET 
CORN  FERTILIZATION 

Sweet  corn,  like  most  vegetable 
crops,  does  best  on  a  well-drained  fer¬ 
tile  soil  well  supplied  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  writes  J.  O.  Dutt,  Pennsylvania 
Vegetable  Extension  Specialist.  Ferti¬ 
lizer  requirements  are  given  in  part  as 
follows:  On  medium  loam  soils,  treated 
with  10  tons  of  manure  or  with  clover 
sod,  apply  400-600  lbs.  of  4-12-4  ferti¬ 
lizer  broadcast  or  drilled  in,  or  if  a 
corn  planter  is  used  apply  300-400  lbs. 
per  acre.  On  medium  loam  soil  without 
clover  sod  or  manure  use  a  3-12-6  or 
4-12-8  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  600-800 
lbs.  per  acre  broadcast  or  drilled  and 
another  300-400  lbs.  placed  in  bands 
with  planter.  If  fertilizer  is  plowed 
down,  increase  the  broadcast  applica¬ 
tion  by  one-third  to  one-half. 


BEWARE!  IF  YOU'RE  RUNNING 
YOUR  TRACTOR  MORE  THAN 
60-70  HOURS  USING  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OIL! 


BE  WISE!  WATCH  OUT 
FOR  TROUBLE  SIGNS 
AT  THE  100-HOUR 
MARK.  EVEN  SO- 
CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
BREAK  DOWN  HERE 
UNDER  HEAT  AND 
WEAR! 


J&VEEDOL 

For  Longer,  Low-Cost  Operation 


iiWWSm 

.V  -stt.  X  A-Sh 
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BE  SAFE!  WITH  VEEDOL  FOR  A  FULL  T50  HOURS  OF 
OPERATION  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED  TRACTOR. 
LONGER-WEARING,  MORE  ECONOMICAL  VEEDOL  IS  . . » 
A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL— by  giving  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME — by  avoiding  breakdown  repairs. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
.  ,  .  for  Passenger  Cars  .  .  .  Trucks  .  .  .  Tractor*. 


(310)  -3  0 

*Make  sure  your 
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I  Raise  Veal  Calves 

t 


row  crops  PAY  OFF! 


Growers  report  better  protection  with 

/RON ROE  Row  Crop  Sprayers 


SATISFIED  Iron  Age  users  say: 

“Sprayed  over  155  acres  the  full  sea¬ 
son  without  putting  a  wrench  to  my 
pump”  .  .  .  “Iron  Age  saves  me  money 
because  I  never  have  any  pump  trouble” 
.  .  .  “Get  better  coverage  with  Iron  Age 
than  any  other  sprayer!”  Iron  Age  builds 


row-crop  sprayers  in  all  sizes  and  capaci¬ 
ties  to  meet  every  grower’s  needs.  The 
famous  Iron  Age  pump  takes  a  beating 
season  after  season,  without  breakdowns, 
delivers  the  high  pressures  needed  for 
thorough  coverage.  See  these  sprayers  at 
your  Iron  Age  Dealer’s. 


IRON  AGE  Tractor-Mounted  Dusters 

Iron  Age  tractor -mounted,  power  take-off 
Dusters  assure  you  complete  coverage  at 
lowest  cost,  no  matter  what  you  grow! 
Precision-built  blower  operates  from  power 
take-off,  provides  strong  dust  blast  that 
reaches  around,  above,  below,  between 
every  stalk,  leaf  or  vine!  Models  for  every 
requirement. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information 
to:  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  D/v., 
2928  Duke  St.,  York,  Pa.  Branches  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 


fij  13k  Division  of 
THE 

OLIVER  CORPORATION 


"■ - - '  YORK,  PA. 

POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  OUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEOERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


PLANT  AND  SPRAY  THE  / RON  A6E  WAY 


TuufouE  Barns 


Economical  to  build. . .  Money-makers  for  your  farm 


You’ll  like  a  Timberib  barn 
if  you  believe  that  farming  is  a  business 
of  producing  finest  quality  at  least  cost. 
For  these  modern  buildings  are  actually 
production  tools  that  help  you  farm  on  a 
profitable  business  basis. 

Timberib  barns  have  no  interior  posts; 
so  mechanized  labor-saving  equipment 
can  be  used  without  restriction.  All  space 
is  usable.  Housekeeping  is  easy. 

Timberib  barns  are  economical.  Raft¬ 
ers  come  pre-cut  and  pre-fitted.  No  lost 
time  or  waste  material.  Erection  requires 
only  a  few  hours,  even  with  inexpe¬ 
rienced  help. 

Timberib  barns  will  last  several  gen¬ 
erations.  Framing  or  "skeleton”  for  both 
sides  and  roof  are  one-piece  arched 
Timberib  rafters  formed  of  thoroughly 


seasoned  lumber,  "welded”  together  by 
permanent  waterproof  glue,  and  four 
times  as  strong  as  nailed  rafters. 

There  is  a  Timberib  dealer  near  you. 
He  will  give  you  full  information  about 
these  handy,  economical,  durable  build¬ 
ings.  Or  fill  in  and  mail  coupon  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  name  of  your  nearest  Timberib 
dealer.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Timber  Structures,  Inc. 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC.  A. A. 

P.O.  Box  3782,  Portland  8,  Oregon 

Please  send  Timberib  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Name - - - 

Address - - 

City - State - - 


I  VERY  once  in  a  while  I  break 
out  in  print,  although  this  time 
I  it  is  “incognito”. 

On  August  22,  1950,  the 

Dairymen’ s  League  News  published  an 
article  regarding  my  methods  of  veal 
calf  raising.  At  that  time,  however,  I 
had  merely  begun  the  project  and  could 
not  give  any  figures.  Now,  I  have 
raised  veal,  converting  all  my  milk 
into  calf-feed,  for  a  period  of  16 
months;  keeping  a  strict  accounting 
of  the  transaction  by  means  of  a  card 
file  index,  and  also  a  current  account- 
ing  of  every  animal. 

I  have  used  several  different  mar¬ 
kets,  such  as  the  Empire  Livestock 
Auction  and  local  slaughter  houses.  I 
have  used  cross-bred  Angus-Holstein 
calves  and  bought  many  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  calves  the  neighbors  would  sell  to 
me.  I  have  kept  them  from  48  days  to 
348  days,  used  cows  that  had  lost  as 
many  as  2  quarters  and  others  of  very 
low  production. 

All  Made  Money 

I  did  not  lose  money  on  any  cow.  As 
I  had  previous  DHIA  records  to  com¬ 
pare  with,  I  took  the  last  complete 
year  of  testing  to  compute  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  using  those  cows  that  were 
kept  over  into  the  calf -raising  project: 

Herd  average — 8190  lbs.  milk,  298 
lbs.  fat. 

In  this  average  I  include  cows'  that 
had  a  production  of  12,210  lbs.  of  milk; 
also  cows  with  a  production  of  2990. 

Value  of  product  (veal  per  cow) 


average  . $330.91 

Cost  of  feed,  average  .  139.78 

Net  income  per  cow,  average  . 191.13 


The  work-load  per  man  in  New  York 
State  is  20  milking  cows  and,  counting 
$137  per  month  wages,  a  house,  fuel 
and  milk,  each  cow  has  a  labor  charge 
of  $100  against  her,  leaving  a  sum  of 
$91.13. 

During  one  year,  32  cows  raised  92 
veal  calves. 

The  average  sales  price  per  veal 


calf  was  . $107.50 

Income  per  cow  was  .  309.07 


Assuming  the  feed  cost  to  be  the 

same,  the  net  income  per  cow  is  169.29 
However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  work  load  is  at  least 
halved.  I  have  handled  that 
much  myself  and  know  that, 


so  the  labor  charge  is  .  50.00 

Leaving  the  income  per  cow  .  119.29 


The  cross-bred  calves  averaged  75c 
per  day;  the  others,  both  Holstein  and 
Guernsey,  63c.  Some  cows  will  take 
four  at  a  time,  some  less.  The  live- 
weight  average  was  371  lbs. 

I  have  handled  cows  for  quite  a  few 
years  and  always  was  of  the  opinion 
that  if  all  the  worthless  milkers  were 


laid  end  to  end,  it  would  be  a  shame 
not  to  leave  them  that  way.  You  have 
to  squat  under  each  four  times  at  each 
milking,  lug  heavy  cans,  pay  for  cool¬ 
ing  facilities,  hauling,  stand  inspection, 
buy  milking  machine  parts,  wash  them 
thoroughly,  cure  mastitis,  weigh  feed 
according  to  production  and  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  cow,  and  accept  all  that  eye¬ 
wash  that  brings  about  a  low  milk 
price. 

Less  Labor 

I  have  carried  milking  machines  from 
one  cow  to  another  for  years,  but  never 
found  one  that  would  go  to  a  cow  and 
attach  itself  and  do  a  first-class  milk¬ 
ing  job.  These  calves  are  smart;  some, 
without  being  hauled,  will  about  clean 
out  3  strippers  one  after  the  other.  The 
best  part  is  that  I  have  never  been  told 
that  there  was  a  surplus  and  the  price 
was  low. 

Everyone’s  barn  is  situated  so  that 
somehow  a  large  number  of  calves  can 
be  placed  in  a  manner  to  facilitate 
their  feeding,  cleaning  and  comfort.  It 
is  an  experiment  with  every  different 
barn.  Contrary  to  raising  dairy  replace¬ 
ments,  it  is  not  a  question  of  keeping 
their  feed  down.  The  more  they  eat,  the 
faster  they  grow  and  the  sooner  they 
are  ready  for  sale. 

Some  people  believe  that  sucking 
calves  will  spoil  a  cow’s  udder.  That  is 
not  so.  A  case  of  mastitis  is  not  even 
noticed,  it  is  such  a  minor  occurrence. 
I  had  a  mastitis  inspection  at  the  end 
of  those  16  months  and  had  two  cows 
turned  down.  Those  were  two  out  of 
six  which  I  had  purchased  about  a 
week  before  the  inspection. 

Recently  I  went  back  to  milking  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  it  might  be  better  busi¬ 
ness  after  all.  But  it  just  is  not,  so  I 
am  slowly  working  my  way  back  into 
raising  what  people  want  and  what 
will  not  have  to  be  protected  by  the 
State  legislature.  You  have  facilities 
of  looking  up  the  amount  of  veal 
brought  into  New  York  City  from  out 
West.  We  can  have  that  market  by 
raising  veal  and  keeping  milk  off  the 
market  where  it  only  depresses  the 
price. 

I  have  gotten  $496.24  from  a  first 
calf  heifer  and  never  milked  her.  Just 
as  in  milk  production,  some  are  out¬ 
standing,  but  just  remember  that  10 
lbs.  of  milk  will  make  1  lb.  of  veal. 
That  brings  the  value  of  the  milk  to 
about  $3.50,  but  Look,  Ma,  no  hands! 

Editor’s  Note :  The  average  weight  given 
above  is  high  for  veal  calves  and  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  heavier  ones  would  not 
normally  be  graded  as  veal. 


This  calf  pen  pleases  Walter  Harrison  of  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  "U“  with  stanchions  on  three  sides.  Walter  planned  to  put  a  gate’  across  the 
opening  at  the  front,  but  he  has  had  calves  of  various  ages  in  the  pen  during  the 
past  winter  and  none  of  them  attempted  to  jump  across  the  gutter. 


LOWEST  PRICED  IN  ITS  FIELD! 

This  beautiful  new  Styleline  De  Luxe  2-Door  Sedan- 
like  so  many  other  Chevrolet  body  types— lists  for  less 
than  any  comparable  model  in  its  fie  I  d  I  (Continuation 
of  standard  equipment  and  trim  illustrated  is  dependent 
OH  availability  of  material.) 


.  .  .  and  see 


how  the  savings  go  on  and  on! 


Lots  of  people  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Chev¬ 
rolet  —  so  big,  smart  and  comfortable  —  is  the 
lowest-priced  line  in  its  field. 

Seeing  how  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
it  provides,  you  might  naturally  expect  to  pay 
more.  Instead,  at  lowest  cost,  you  get  fine  fea¬ 
tures  that  only  Chevrolet  in  its  field  offers: 

Wonderful  new  Centerpoise  Power  that 
“screens  out”  vibration;  Royal-Tone  Styling 
with  its  color-matched  interiors;  new  softer, 


smoother  Knee-Action  ride— and  plenty  more. 

Now  consider  this.  The  money  you  save  on 
purchase  price  is  just  the  beginning!  People 
who  know  will  tell  you  that  you  just  can’t  beat 
a  Chevrolet  for  keeping  costs  down.  Gas 
economy  is  good.  It’s  thrifty  with  oil.  And 
Chevrolet  is  famous  for  low  upkeep  costs. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit 
2,  Michigan. 


Improved  Airplane-Type  Shock 
Absorbers  Are  Sealed  for  Life 


The  new,  softer  ride  adds  comfort, 
makes  long  trips  seem  shorter,  eases 
strain  on  body  and  chassis.  This  finer 
ride  control  is  sealed  for  life  in  sturdy 
airplane-type  shock  absorbers. 


39-Year  Proved 
Valve-in-Head  Engine  Design 

Valve-in-Head  is  the  modern  trend  for 
efficient,  economical,  dependable  power. 
Chevrolet  has  built  more  valve-in-head 
engines  than  all  other  manufacturers 
combined.  This  experience  pays  off. 


Extra-Large  Brakes 
with  Dubl-Life  Rivetless  Lining 

Chevrolet’s  Jumbo-Drum  brakes  are 
extra  large  for  greater  stopping  power 
with  less  pedal  effort,  less  lining  wear. 
Linings  are  bonded  to  brake  shoes— no 
rivets.  Lining  life  is  practically  doubled. 
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64Marriages  Fail” 


HOLLOWING  Editor  Ed’s  com¬ 
ments  on  “Tragic  Divorce”  in 
the  February  16  issue  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  more 
than  two  hundred  readers  wrote  us  and 
gave  us  their  ideas  on  the  causes  of 
divorce  and  the  rules  for  a  successful 
marriage.  Their  letters  made  absorb¬ 
ing  reading.  The  majority  came  from 
men  and  women  who  are  happily  mar¬ 
ried;  a  few  were  cynical  and  a  half 
dozen  revealed  stark  tragedy. 

Many  of  those  who  wrote  asked  that 
their  names  be  omitted,  and  in  view  of 
the  personal  comments,  we  decided  no 
names  or  initials  would  be  used. 
Checks  have  already  been  sent  to  the 
prize  winners.  We  wish  we  could  print 
all  of  the  letters  we  received,  but  space 
Will  not  permit  it;  therefore,  we  are 


"The  best  years  were  spent  with  our 
children." 

quoting  from  as  many  as  possible  to 
attempt  to  cover  all  the  warnings, 
rules,  and  suggestions  given. 

*  *  * 

CHILDREN  PAID 

(FIRST  PRIZE) 

OU’LL  laugh  when  I  tell  you  I  be¬ 
gan  thinking  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  happy  and  unhappy  marriages 
when  I  was  only  six.  It  was  then  I 
went  to  live  with  my  grandparents 
during  the  prolonged  illness  of  an  older 
sister.  Grandma  and  Grandpa  had  just 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding,  but 
both  were  in  good  health,  and  Grand¬ 
pa  went  to  work  every  day. 

Anyone  would  expect  a  child  of  six 
to  be  very  homesick  when  first  sepa¬ 
rated  from  familiar  surroundings,  but 
I  was  not.  I  basked  in  the  happy  at¬ 
mosphere  of  my  grandparents’  home. 
Even  a  child  could  see  that  Grandpa 
and  Grandma  loved  each  other.  They 
were  kind  and  thoughtful  of  each 
other’s  comfort.  There  were  no  harsh 
words. 

When  I  returned  home,  the  short¬ 
comings  of  my  parents’  marriage 
showed  up  in  glaring  contrast — bick¬ 
erings,  hurt  feelings,  antagonism,  a  to¬ 
tal  lack  of  “friendliness”  which  my 
grandparents  showed  toward  each 
other.  We  children  loved  our  parents, 
but  were  unhappy  because  of  their 
differences. 

Judging  from  my  own  observations, 
and  from  what  Dad  and  Mother  told 
me  at  various  times,  the  causes  of  their 
unhappiness  were: 


1.  Mother  married  Dad  because  her 
friends  were  getting  married,  and  Dad 
was  the  most  eligible  man  she  knew. 
She  loved  her  parents,  and  her  child¬ 
ren,  but  did  not  reciprocate  Dad’s  af¬ 
fection  for  her. 

2.  When  newly  wed,  they  went  to 
live  with  his  folks.  They  had  no  privacy 
to  settle  newly-wed  quarrels,  his  folks 
interfered,  and  Mother  ran  to  her 
Mother  for  sympathy  and  advice. 

3.  Dad’s  money-making  ability  did 
not  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  a  fast¬ 
growing  family.  This  led  to  arguments 
and  recriminations.  Both  parents  work¬ 
ed  hard,  but  Mother  always  blamed 
Dad  if  anything  went  wrong,  and  she 
tried  to  get  all  of  us  children  to  side 
with  her.  I  never  heard  her  praise  Dad, 
even  after  he  was  dead.  Dad  did  praise 
her  and  set  her  up  as  an  example  to 
his  daughters. 

4.  Mother  and  Dad  never  had  good 
times  together  after  we  children  came 
on  the  scene.  We  never  had  family  pic¬ 
nics.  Dad  took  us  places,  or  Mother 
took  us,  but  both  did  not  go  with  us, 
and  I  never  knew  them  to  go  anywhere 
as  a  couple  except  to  relatives’  fun¬ 
erals. 

From  this,  it  would  seem  their  six 
children  turned  out  about  as  the  law 
of  averages  would  predict.  One  child  is 
unmarried  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
One  child,  unhapply  married,  divorced, 
and  now  remarried  (apparently  happy). 
One  child  with  a  marriage  about  as  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  their  own — an  “endur¬ 
ance  contest.”  Three  remaining  children 
are  happily  married  to  our  original 
partners  for  34.  33,  and  15  years  re¬ 
spectively.  Mother  tells  us  she  cannot 
understand  how  we  can  be  so  happy 
married. 

I  think  we  owe  our  good  luck  to: 
Lucky  (or  wise)  choice  of  marriage 
partner;  Love  on  both  sides;  Refusal  to 
let  relatives  interfere;  Consideration 
for  each  other;  Willingness  to  overlook 
faults;  Loyalty  and  dependability; 
Working  toward  a  common  goal;  Hav¬ 
ing  fun  together;  A  little  deserved 
praise  now  and  then;  Mutual  respect. 

*  *  * 

DIVORCE  LEAVES  MARKS 

(SECOND  PRIZE) 

HAVE  been  married  twice— divorced 
once — and  am  happily  married  now. 
There  are  exceptional  cases  where  it  is 
certainly  necessary,  but  divorce  as  a 
whole  seems  to  me  to  be  undermining 
everything  we  hold  dear  and  sacred  in 
America.  I  truly  believe  that  a  laxity  of 
which  divorce  is  a  symbol,  is  the  worst 
enemy  America  faces  today. 

I  think  that  the  great  majority  of 
reasons  given  for  divorce  are  utterly 
fallacious — some  of  them  too  silly  or 
vicious  to  deserve  the  consideration  of 
our  courts.  Others  are  plainly  mercen¬ 
ary  or  revengeful.  Except  in  cases  of 
extreme  cruelty  and  certain  other 
causes,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  reason¬ 

A  marriage  and  a  family  must  be  built 
on  a  spiritual  foundation. 


able  excuse  for  breaking  up  a  mar¬ 
riage. 

Divorce  has  worked  out  in  my  case, 
and  yet  if  I  had  it  all  to  do  over  again, 
I  would  never  have  a  divorce.  Divorce 
does  something  to  you.  It  leaves  you 
branded  socially  and  it  leaves  a  far 
deeper  brand  on  your  inner  conscious¬ 
ness.  You  both  had  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  now  the  dream  is  ended.  You  had 
made  a  vow  and  now  the  vow  is  brok¬ 
en.  You  had  entered  into  the  holiest 
compact  man  can  make  with  his  Maker, 
and  now  the  compact  is  shattered. 

You  may  grasp  again  and'  again  at 
what  you  think  will  bring  happiness, 
but  in  the  long  run  you  will  have  to 
learn,  as  I  have  had  to  learn,  that 
happiness  is  something  we  must  make 
for  ourselves  out  of  our  acts  and  de¬ 
cisions. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  if  married 
people  would  treat  each  other  in  the 
home  with  the  same  courtesy  which 
civilized  people  extend  to  strangers, 


Common  interests  keep  a  couple  close. 

there  need  to  be  none  of  the  quarrels 
which  lead  to  divorce. 

Dr.  William  Snow,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  American  Social  Hygiene  As¬ 
sociation,  the  country’s  keenest  stu¬ 
dents  of  family  relations,  said:  “Early 
marriag’es  are  far  more  likely  to  stick 
than  late  marriages.”  When  a  boy  and 
girl  marry  early,  marriage  becomes  the 
way  of  life.  They’ll  fight  to  make  it 
succeed.  Marriage  is  like  everything 
else.  People  have  to  work  at  it  every 
day  of  the  year  to  make  it  succeed, 
and  it’s  the  little  things  that  count  in 
everyday  living. 

*  *  * 

"WE  LAN  MAKE  IT” 

HREE  times  I  have  packed  a  suit¬ 
case  ready  to  leave  forever.  .  .  .  then 
wondered  about  problems  in  other  plac¬ 
es  and  eventually  stayed  put. 

Before  my  husband  and  I  were  mar¬ 
ried,  we  had  a  fairly  long  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  discussion  as  to  problems  we 
might  meet:  I,  a  city  girl  coming  to  a 
farm  home,  would  find  many  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Secondly,  we  made  some  agreements. 
Having  grown  up  in  Christian  homes,  it 
was  mutually  agreeable  that  we  would 
have  grace  at  table  before  every  meal. 
It  was  also  mutually  agreed  that  we 
would  never  serve  any  intoxicating 
beverages  in  our  home. 


Early  planning  for  the  future  helps  to 
attain  a  happy  old  age. 


After  our  marriage,  we  worked  with 
my  father-in-law  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 

When  he  died  and  the  estate  had  to 
be  settled,  I  told  my  husband  I  would 
teach  school,  nurse,  write  stories  or  do 
anything  I  could  to  help  him  pay  his 
sister  for  her  share;  to  buy  purebred 
Guernseys  instead  of  grades,  a  longing 
of  his;  and  to  educate  our  children. 

Thus  it  became  necessary  for  other 
agreements.  Having  taught  math,  I 
volunteered  to  keep  the  books,  pay  the 
bills  and  do  the  errands,  letting  him 
milk  the  cows,  get  the  wood,  and  do 
the  field  work.  We  would  have  a  joint 
bank  account,  each  to  put  in  what 
checks  we  could.  My  husband  would 
have  the  final  word  on  any  affair  con¬ 
cerning  machinery,  stock,  barns,  fields, 
or  crops,  and  I  would  run  our  home. 

We  have  stood  marriage  39  years 
and  I  hope  we  can  go  many  more.  I 
was  pretty  provoked  when  he  put  the 
hog  fence  around  my  perennial  flower 
bed  of  delphinium,  foxglove,  lupins  and 
bee-balm.  Then  I  recalled  the  times 
when  he  could  not  find  a  clean  pair  of 
socks  without  holes  in  the  heels.  Now 
I  always  keep  a  pair  of  mended  socks 
under  the  cushion  in  his  special  chair 
near  the  heater.  I  guess  we  can  make 
it  together  for  as  long  a  time  as  God 
gives  us. 

*  *  * 

THOUGHTFULNESS 

N  enduring  marriage  must  have  a 
sound  foundation  —  common  inter¬ 
ests,  mutual  respect,  and  high  ideals. 

Second,  a  prime  factor  in  marital 
serenity  and  happiness  is  the  question 
of  the  exercise  of  Christian  unselfish¬ 
ness  and  the  actual  practice  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  daily  living. 

Third,  self  control  is  needed  when 
the  first  impulse  is  to  make  an  unkind 
answer  in  time  of  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  one  has  said,  “The  spoken  word 
can  never  be  recalled.”  Let  it  be  gentle, 
conciliatory,  healing;  not  sharp,  bitter, 
and  explosive. 

Fourth,  a  couple  should  agree  at  the 
outset  on  a  definite  plan  for  money 
management  and  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  use. 

Another  key  to  satisfaction  in  the 
home  is  doing  things  together.  Genuine 
cooperation  brings  a  bond  of  unity  into 
family  life  that  can  be  achieved  in  no 
other  way. 

In  conclusion,  where  thoughtfulness 
takes  the  place  of  thoughtlessness, 
there  abides  the  Spirit  of  Love  which 
is  of  God,  and  the  house  becomes  a 
home  that  withstands  the  test  of  time 
and  adversity. 

*  *  * 

MUTUAL  INTERESTS 

ERE  are  my  suggestions  for  pro¬ 
moting  married  happiness: 

Make  yourself  interested  in  the 
things  your  husband  is  interested  in- 
When  he  asks  you  to  go  to  a  meeting 
with  him— go.  Pass  a  few  complimen  s 
on  what  he  does  or  can  do.  Plan  eve¬ 
nings  for  the  two  of  you  instead  oi 
alone.  Let  him  have  a  night  out,  too, 
once  in  a  while.  When  he  gives  you  a 
gift,  act  real  pleased  and  he’ll  do  1 
more  often.  Don’t  nag  when  he  seems 
“distant”  or  “down  in  the  dumps- 
Maybe  he’s  tired  or  has  something' 
pressing  on  his  mind.  If  he  sugges  s 
something  his  mother  used  to  make, 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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ask  his  mother  how  she  made  it  and 
try  tn  make  it  that  way.  Don’t  try  tG 
keep  your  house  so  perfect  as  to  make 
him  uncomfortable. 

*  *  * 


UNIFORM  LAWS 

DIVORCE  laws  should  be  the  same 
in  every  state,  and  divorce  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country  should  be  forbidden  to 
Americans.  A  published  statement  each 
week  for  at  least  three  weeks  of  in¬ 
tention  to  marry  should  be  required. 
Also  attendance  at  a  course  of  lectures 
on  family  life,  its  needs  and  responsi- 


The  housing  shortage  is  a  cause  for 
discord  among  some  couples,  as  many 
problems  arise  among  families  crowded 
together.  *  *  * 

I  think  divorce  is  a  blessing  to  mis- 
mated  couples,  as  it  gives  each  a 
chance  to  find  someone  with  whom  they 
can  live  and  be  happy. 

*  *  * 


Students  who  take  the  marriage 
course  offered  by  many  colleges  sel¬ 
dom  fail  in  their  matrimonial  adven¬ 
tures. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  un¬ 
happy  marriages  is  excessive  drinking. 
Other  causes  are  nagging,  selfishness, 
immaturity,  irresponsibility,  and  infi¬ 
delity. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  man  shoidd  try  to  realize  his  own 
faults  and  imperfections,  but  his  wife 
should  never  enlarge  on  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  wife. 

*  *  * 

For  years,  stories,  books,  movies,  and 
songs  have  led  young  people  to  believe 
that  marriage  is  just  a  continuation  of 
courtship,  that  the  wedding  ceremony 
automatically  guarantees  a  life  of 
starry  eyes,  romantic  interludes,  and 
perfect  days.  It  would  be  much  kinder 
and  more  honest  to  warn  young  people 
that' there  are  more  serious  aspects  of 
marriage. 

*  ❖ 

Successful  marriages  in  these  days 
of  high  taxes  and  living  costs  are  not 
built  on  a  shoestring.  Marriage  is  a 
business. 

*  *  * 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  stay 
out  of  the  divorce  court  is  for  both  the 
husband  and  wife  to  possess  the  will  to 
stay  married. 

*  *  * 

A  full  partnership  includes  a  fair 
sharing  of  money,  especially  if  there 
is  need  to  be  careful  about  small  ex¬ 
penditures.  It  is  certainly  dishearten¬ 
ing  to  a  frugal  wife  and  mother  to 
know  that  her  husband  is  constantly 
dribbling  away  small  sums  for  smokes, 
drinks  at  the  tavern,  and  other  small 
leaks. 

*  *  * 

Young  people  do  not  have  the  right 
sense  of  values.  A  streamlined  car,  a 
television  set,  and  a  fur  coat  seem  all 
important.  Not  enough  thought  is  giv¬ 
en  to  financial  security. 

*  *  * 

I  wish  that  every  person  who  feels 
that  his  or  her  marriage  is  failing 
would  try  to  give  an  honest  answer  to 


the  question,  “Am  I  acting  like  an 
emotionally  mature  man  or  woman,  or 
like  a  spoiled  brat?” 

*  *  * 

Training  for  marriage  needs  to  start 
early.  If  a  child  is  taught  that  fits  of 
temper  will  bring  nothing  advantage¬ 
ous  to  it,  the  temper  outbursts  will  soon 
cease;  the  child  will  be  on  the  way  to 
self-control,  which  is  very  important  if 


he  is  to  be  happily  married  when  he 
grows  up. 

*  *  * 

It  is  through  the  choice  of  spiritual 
values,  where  they  conflict  with  ma¬ 
terial  values,  that  true  marital  secur¬ 
ity  can  be  achieved. 

*  *  * 

The  “in-law”  problem  is  a  hard  one 
to  cope  with.  I  believe  that  any  young 


couple  who  have  had  proper  training 
as  children  can  be  depended  on  to  man¬ 
age  their  own  affairs. 

*  *  * 

We  are  old  people,  with  a  combined 
age  of  over  180  years.  It  is  our  obser¬ 
vation  that  there  are  many  happy 
homes,  and  that  such  homes  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  a  tragic 
divorce. 


Photo  by  Sheldon  Machlin 


If  you  want  sound  farm-planned  insurance  protection 
plus  real  economy  —  your  Farm  Bureau  agent  is  a 
man  you’ll  be  mighty  glad  to  know. 

Farm  Bureau,  organized  by  farmers,  has  more  than 
a  quarter  century  of  experience  protecting  farm  fami¬ 
lies.  Sound  and  thrifty  management  plus  mutual  oper¬ 
ation  assure  dollar  savings  on  Farm  Bureau  policies. 

In  a  nutshell,  getting  to  know  your  Farm  Bureau 
insurance  man  can  be  a  profitable  experience  for  you. 
He’s  a  specialist  in  your  kind  of  insurance  with  more 
than  1 00  sound  and  dollar-wise  policies  to  protect  you 
and  yours.  Call  and  compare  today.  Or  write  to  our 
Home  Offices  for  more  details. 


FARM  BUREAU  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HOME  OFFICE-COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


. 
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hand  scooping 


HARVEST- HANDLER 


original  lightweight  portable  elevator 


Both  models  available  with  dolly. 


How  much  time  do  you  spend 
with  a  scoop-shovel?  You  can  cut 
it  in  half  With  a  Belt  Harvest- 
Handler!  The  work  and  time  you 
save  mean  money  in  your  pocket. 

The  Harvest-Handler  is  light¬ 
weight,  well  built,  easy  for  one 
man  to  handle  almost  anywhere. 

Ear-corn  capacity  (35°  angle) 
—  model  B,  200  bu.;  model  C, 
380  bu,  per  hr.  Lengths  16  and 
20  ft.  Weights  without  power 
unit  — 79  lbs.  up. 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE! 


THE  8aT  CORPORATION 


7278  Stahl  Rd.,  Orient,  Ohio 


G  L.  Scanlan,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


Heal  the  teat  .  .  .  Keep  it  open 


Or.  Nay lo/s 

MEV'CAJEV 

Teat  Dilators 


Scab  teats.  Injured  teats  —  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  iurnish  soft,  antiseptic  protection 
to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of 
teat  open  while  tissues  heal. 
At  Drug  and  Farm  stores. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  16,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 

15  Dilators 
Trial  pkg.  504 

16  Dilators 


’■AtHMu 


cAUff/nn 


LIME- SEED- FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-lo-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc- 
Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi- 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sires 
3  to  14  -ft.  Iron-clod  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  stales. 


Arm  Chair  Gardening 

'PauC 


□  FIND  quite  a  little  similarity  be¬ 
tween  gardening  and  fishing. 
Sometimes  you  do  and  some¬ 
times  you  don’t.  I  think  the 
percentage  of  catches  in  gardening  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  fishing,  but 
when  failures  do  occur  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  as  to  why. 

The  answer  is  not  always  easy.  Even 
as  lusty  a  ground-pusher  as  beans  may 
fail  to  come  up.  This  may  be  due  to 
seed  corn  maggot,  or  cold  weather,  or 
to  a  fungus  in  the  soil.  Sometimes, 
after  you  have  accounted  for  each  of 
these,  the  beans  still  don’t  come  and 
then  one  wonders.  Perhaps  they  were 
planted  too  deep. 

However,  the  vegetable  garden  is 
pretty  well  “hedged”  against  disaster. 
If  one  crop  fails,  four  others  come 
through  in  good  shape.  If  maggots  get 
the  first  planted  radishes,  later  ones 
may  do  well  and  so  through  the  list. 

Last  year  my  first  plants  of  toma¬ 
toes  were  on  a  low  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  garden.  I  had  planted  them 
there  as  a  “hedge”  against  a  dry  sum¬ 
mer  but  for  some  reason  or  other  I 
neglected  to  plant  tomatoes  on  my 
higher  and  drier  plot.  Accordingly  I 
did  not  have  tomatoes  until  August.  It 
is  curious  that  drowned  tomato  plants 
wilt  very  much  like  drought-stricken 
plants.  This  is  because  the  roots  are 
unable  to  get  oxygen  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  intake  and  movement  of  water 
within  the  plant. 

Small  But  Fertile 

The  main  thing  wrong  with  my  up¬ 
per  garden  on  sandy  soil,  was  too  little 
organic  matter.  Our  community  gar¬ 
den  committee  has  not  yet  found  a  way 
to  manure  the  garden  each  year  and  it 
makes  a  big  difference,  even  in  a  soil 
that  being  on  the  sandy  side,  should 
be  fairly  workable.  There  are  few,  if 
any  places  on  the  farm  where  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  up  to  20  tons  per 
acre,  will  do  more  good  than  on  the 
home  garden.  I  would  rather  have  a 
garden  of  50  x  100  feet  well-manured 
and  well-cared  for  than  a  garden  two 
or  three  times  that  big  with  the  same 


amount  of  manure  and  care  spread 
thin. 

Wando  peas  seem  to  do  better  in  the 
summer  than  other  varieties.  We’re 
still  hoping  someone  will  come  along 
with  a  variety  which  will  combine  this 
character  of  Wando  with  higher  table 
quality. 

My  watermelons  did  well  last  sum¬ 
mer,  in  fact  all  of  the  vine  crops.  For 
some  reason  or  other  mosaic  was  not 
troublesome.  We  now  have  watermel¬ 
ons  that  will  mature  in  about  as  short 
a  season  as  the  main  crop  varieties  of 
muskmelon.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the 
whole  lot  is  Honey  Cream  which  is  of 
very  high  eating  quality  but  has  too 
tender  a  rind  for  rough  handling.  It  is 
yellow  fleshed  and  small  seeded.  The 
Northland  watermelon  has  red  flesh, 
high  quality  and  a  better  rind.  This  is 
a  hybrid.  Even  earlier  is  the  New 
Hampshire  Midget  but  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  overripe  before  you 
suspect  it. 

Paperboard  For  Weeds 

Weed  control  under  plants  which 
spread  over  the  ground,  such  as  the 
vine  crops  and  tomatoes,  is  something 
of  a  problem.  If  a  person  can  use 
straw,  spoiled  hay  and  the  like,  spread¬ 
ing  it  just  before  the  plants  begin  to 
run,  he  can  keep  weeds  down,  conserve 
moisture  and  keep  fruits  clean.  When 
this  kind  of  material  is  used,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  a  little  extra  nitrate  of 
soda  or  ammonium  nitrate. 

Last  summer  I  tried  paper-board 
cartons  opened  up  and  applied  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  paper  mulch  that 
was  widely  advertised  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Paper  mulch  was  a  bit  ex¬ 
pensive  but  cartons  can  usually  be 
picked  up  for  the  asking.  One  can  use 
the  larger  ones,  cutting  down  the  cor¬ 
ners,  tearing  off  the  sides  or  ends, 
whichever  way  makes  them  fit  better, 
and  lay  them  between  rows.  A  few 
small  wire  arches,  like  croquet  arches 
with  square  corners,  will  hold  them 
down  in  good  shape  and  it  does  not 
take  very  many.  I  am  planning  to  try 
this  scheme  again  this  year. 


John  Qoodai"* 


THERE  should  be  a  pair  of  goldfish  in  every  home.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  soothing  to  one’s  nerves  than  to  sit  down  by  a  goldfish  bowl  and 
watch  a  couple  of  shiny  beauties  nonchalantly  blowing  bubbles.  For  years 
I  have  studied  the  expression  of  a  goldfish.  If  a  goldfish  is  happy,  if  he 
is  sad,  if  he  is  angry,  if  he  is  in  love,  or  if  he  is  frightened,  his  expression 
is  always  the  same:  he  goes  through  life  with  a  blank  poker  face.  Life 
never  gets  a  goldfish  down. 

As  a  pet,  a  goldfish  has  much  to  recommend  him.  A  goldfish  doesn’t 
bark  and  annoy  the  neighbors.  Neither  does  a  goldfish,  like  a  philandering 
tomcat,  miaow  and  scratch  at  the  back  door  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  forcing  his  owner  to  crawl  out  of  a  cozy  bed  and  open  the  door  for  him. 

I  admit  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  love  one  can  bestow  on  a  gold¬ 
fish;  his  means  of  reciprocating  one’s  affection  is  so  limited.  You  just 
can’t  fondle  a  goldfish.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can  lose  a  goldfish  without 
suffering  poignant  grief.  If  a  favorite  dog  or  cat  passes  away,  that  means 
tears  and  a  burial  in  the  back  yard  under  the  lilac  bush.  If  you  find  a 
goldfish  floating  belly-up  in  the  fish  bowl,  you  merely  toss  it  to  the  cat 
and  buy  another  goldfish. — John  Goodwin,  Hubbard ,  Iowa. 
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I  own  a 


harder 


Your  "red  and  y/hite" 
topped  Harder  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  is  the 
trademark  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  For  your 
Harder  gives  you 
maximum  efficiency 
combined  with  beauty 
of  line  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  stands  for  a 
better  nourished  herd, 
for  more  and  richer 
milk  production.  It 
stands  for  savings  in 
time,  labor,  feed  and 
money. 

So  that’s  what  your 
neighbor  means  when 
he  proudly  says,  "/ 
own  a  Harder ." 


Learn  about  the  exclu¬ 
sive  features  of  the 
Harder  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave  Silo, 
Write  for  literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Safety 

|  BY  MAIL 

j  Pay  Postage 
Both  Ways 


Anticipated  dividend  based  on  satisfactory 
earnings.  Payable  July  1  for  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  period  ending  June  30,  1952.  Divi¬ 
dends  paid  from  the  first  of  each  month. 


OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $56,000,000.00 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

CITY  &  COUNTY 
-  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.  Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ - 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State  .  .  —  26 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  ail  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  <M  TfC 
for  4  bushels  seed  *P  *  -  *  ^ 
(1  pint)  enough  4  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed 
(i/2  pint)  enough  Pfj 
for  X  bushel  seed  ■ 
Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  W 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Remember  this?  The  first  New  York  Central  farm  demonstration  train  (1914)  helped 
build  markets  in  Indiana  for  New  York  State  apple  growers.  Indiana  citizens  ate 
their  fill — and  for  free — everywhere  the  two-car  exhibit  was  spotted. 


‘r  'atfnoaet-  epan*tt 

Bring  Mutual  Benefits 


N  a  summer  day  in  1909,  a 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  train  was  approach¬ 
ing  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  with 
George  A.  Cullen,  a  vice-president  of 
the  line,  on  board.  As  he  looked  out 
over  the  fields  he  was  reminded  anew 
of  the  fact  that  anything  which  helped 
increase  farm  production  would  bring 
new  business  to  the  railroad. 

“Maybe  it  would  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,”  he  mused,  “to  have  someone  in 
each  county  working  full  time  with 
farmers  and  the  ag  colleges,  to  speed 
new  methods  into  practice.” 

It  didn’t  take  Cullen  long  to  broach 
his  idea  to  the  Binghamton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  soon  a  committee  was 
set  up  to  study  the  possibilities. 

And  on  March  1,  1911,  the  commit¬ 
tee  (with  funds  contributed  by  the 
railroad,  the  Chamber,  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture)  hired  John 
Hall  Barron,  a  Cornell  graduate.  He 
became  the  first  county  agricultural 
agent  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  decades  which  followed,  East¬ 
ern  railroads  employed  their  own  agri¬ 
cultural  agents,  who  cooperated  with 
the  extension  service  and  ran  scores  of 
demonstration  trains  into  wiral  regions. 

Boosted  Brooding 


Some  old  timers  will  recall  the 
“Better  Dairy  Sire  Train”  launched  in 
northern  Michigan  30  years  ago. 

“We  filled  a  car  with  young,  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  bulls,”  the  New  York 
Central’s  ag  agent  Ed.  Leenhouts  re¬ 
calls,  “and  went  through  the  states 
trading  new  bulls  for  old.  At  every  stop, 
we  offered  prizes  for  the  scrubbiest  bull 
in  the  community  and  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  good  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing,  and  forage-raising  practices  in 
boosting  milk  production.” 

Over  in  Steuben  County,  New  York, 
potato  growers  get  together  for  a  con¬ 
vention  every  year  to  talk  over  ways  of 
growing  better  potatoes.  This  impor¬ 
tant  occasion  is  an  outgrowth  of  potato 
trains  the  Erie  Railroad  used  to  run  in¬ 
to  that  region  every  spring,  passing  out 
certified  seed  potatoes  to  the  young 
folks.  In  the  fall,  the  trains  made  an¬ 
other  run,  parking  on  sidings  in  each 
community  so  prize-winning  crops 
could  be  displayed. 

This  century  was  still  in  its  ’teens 
when  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad’s 
president  Daniel  Willard  announced  a 
“good  neighbor”  policy  with  respect  to 
farmers.  Ever  since,  the  B.  &  O.  has 
concentrated  on  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  work,  and  only  two  years  ago,  the 
railroad  helped  start  a  project  in  Mary¬ 
land  which  may  put  Garrett  County  on 
tbe  map  as  a  cauliflower  and  broccoli 
center. 

Proper  packaging  of  perishable  pro¬ 
duce  is  a  field  in  which  Eastern  rail¬ 


roads  have  long  been  interested.  Dam¬ 
ages  due  to  improper  packaging  can 
mount  only  so  high  before  they  are 
reflected  in  higher  marketing  costs.  So 
Eastern  railroads  have  been  hard  at 
the  job  of  working  out  better  shipping 
practices  for  farmers  and  dealers. 

Figuring  Savings 

The  “eyes  of  the  Eastern  railroads” 
is  the  Railroad  Perishable  Inspection 
Agency.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  marketed  in 
the  United  States  are  consumed  in  the 
agency’s  17-state  territory.  Figuring 
out  ways  to  improve  packaging  of 
farm  produce  is  pretty  difficult  on  the 
shipping  end,  but  the  agency’s  300 
perishable-car  inspectors  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  see  what  condition  shipments 
arrive  in.  Often  they  come  up  with 
helpful  hints  that  benefit  farmers  and 
shippers  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Last  year,  for  example,  there  were 
24  damaged  packages  in  each  of  the 
more  than  330,000  carloads  of  pack¬ 
aged  perishable  freight  inspected  by 
the  agency.  Only  five  years  earlier,  the 
average  was  32  damaged  packages  per 
car. 

Cut  Livestock  Loss 

Livestock  on  the  hoof  is  another 
highly  perishable  farm  product  with 
which  the  railroads  have  concerned 

themselves — and  with  excellent  results. 

* 

Back  in  the  early  ’20s,  one  out  of 
every  735  animals  shipped  never  lived 
to  reach  a  market.  That  loss  has  been 
whittled  to  one  in  1,200. 

Here  again,  losses  are  finally  borne 
by  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
meat  prices,  and  also  reflected  back 
on  the  farm  in  lower  income.  “Dead¬ 
age,”  as  the  railroads  call  it,  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  loss.  Bruises  which  can 
be  avoided  result  in  far  greater  loss. 
East  of  Chicago,  there  had  been  no  or¬ 
ganized  effort  to  cut  down  on  live¬ 
stock  damage  in  transit  until  the  New 
York  Central  focused  attention  on  the 
problem  in  1923. 

Today,  the  bonds  between  railroads 
and  agriculture  are  perhaps  stronger 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  A  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  railroads  recently  summed 
up  common  interests  in  this  way: 

“Our  interest  in  the  welfare  of  agri¬ 
culture  goes  far  beyond  that  of  the 
oarloads  of  business  which  we  derive 
from  it.  We  recognize  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  contributions  made 
by  our  rural  people  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  We  know  of  the  young  virile  blood 
which  comes  to  our  cities  from  the 
rural  dictricts.  We  know  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  stability  which  stems  from  the 
country  .  .  .  we  doubt  that  national 
prosperity  is  possible  without  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity.” 


Boost  Crop  Yields 


this  NEW  wav  with  DuPont 


Now,  with  versatile  Du  Pont  "NuGreen”  fertilizer  compound,  you 
can  do  new  things  with  nitrogen  to  give  you  better  crop  growth  and 
vigor  .  .  .  better  yield  and  quality.  Get  these  results  with  less  work, 
less  equipment  .  .  .  add  "NuGreen”  to  your  pest-control  sprays  or 
irrigation  water. 

Now,  with  "NuGreen,”  the  growing  season  is  the  fertilizing  sea¬ 
son.  Now  you  can  get  quick  response,  and  feed  your  crops  exactly 
when  they  need  nitrogen! 

FOLIAGE  SPRAYS:  Several  years’  results  show  that  the  best  way  to 
feed  nitrogen  to  some  crops  is  through  the  leaves  by  using  "NuGreen” 
in  water  as  foliage  spray  or  by  including  "NuGreen”  in  pest-control 
sprays.  Apples,  for  example,  can  be  fed  all  the  nitrogen  they  need  by 
this  method.  With  vegetables,  the  evidence  indicates  it  almost  always 
pays  to  provide  part  of  the  nitrogen  they  need  by  adding  "NuGreen” 
to  four  or  more  regular  pest-control  sprays. 

Best  of  all,  this  foliage  feeding  gives  you  quick  and  accurate  control 
of  the  nitrogen  available  to  your  crop  all  season  long.  No  nitrogen  is 
wasted  by  lying  in  dry,  cold  or  water-clogged  soil  where  the  roots  can’t 
absorb  it.  And  you  avoid  leaching  loss  from  rains,  too.  With  crops  that 
use  leaf-feeding  best,  "NuGreen”  is  absorbed  and  goes  to  work  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 


Carrots  have  averaged  %  ton  more 
per  acre  of  quality  carrots  for  each 
30  pounds  of  "NuGreen”  applied  in 
foliage  sprays.  "NuGreen”  keeps  tops 
green  and  roots  growing  all  season. 


Tomatoes  have  a  longer  producing 
season,  make  bigger  crops,  because  the 
plants  stay  vigorous  longer  when  you 
spray  the  vines  frequently  with  "Nu¬ 
Green.” 


SPRINKLER  WATER:  Another  effective,  labor-saving  way  to  apply 
"NuGreen”  is  in  irrigation  water.  It  dissolves  readily  and  feeds  every 
root  the  water  reaches.  And  "NuGreen”  stays  in  the  root  zone  of  the  soil 
.  .  .  it  doesn’t  tend  to  leach  away.  What’s  more,  "NuGreen”  leaves  no 
harmful  residue  in  the  soil,  doesn’t  corrode  irrigation  or  spray  equipment. 

The  easy  way  to  add  "NuGreen”  to  a  sprinkler  system  is  from  a  tank 
or  barrel  at  the  suction  side  of  the  pump.  For  full  information,  ask  your 
fertilizer  dealer  for  a  booklet  on  how  to  use  "NuGreen”  in  irrigation  water. 


IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  USED 

"NuGreen/'  try  it  this 

SEASON— If  you  do  not  know 
where  to  get  "NuGreen,” 
write  D  u  Pont  N  itrogen  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Poly  chemicals  Dept., 
Du  Pont  Bldg.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Available  only  in  80-lb.  bags. 

“NuGreen”  contains  45%  nitrogen, 
all  from  urea.  It’s  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  dry  nitrogen  fertilizer  material 

_ fewer  bags  to  handle,  fewer  loads 

to  haul. 

<swrt> 

RES.  u.s.pat.ofF. 

NuGreen6 

FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 
BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


Concentration  of 

"NuGreen"  suggested 

for  Foliage  Sprays 

Crop 

Lbs.  “NuGreen” 
per  100  gallons 

Carrots 

20 

Cabbage 

5 

Cauliflower 

5 

Celery 

5 

Cucumbers 

3  to  5 

Lettuce 

5 

Parsley 

20 

Peppers 

5 

Potatoes 

20 

Snap  beans 

5 

Sweet 

potatoes 

5  to  10 

Sweet  corn 

5 

Tomatoes 

4  to  5 

Strawberries 

5 
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FREE  BOOK  SAVES 
YOU  MONEY 


Solves 

Water  System 
Problems 


Be  sure  to  get  this  book  that  shows  how  Jacuzzi 
Speedi-Prime  Water  Systems  can  be  used  effi¬ 
ciently  with  deep  or  shallow  wells.  Learn  why 
Sp  eedi-Prime  is  quiet,  easy  to  install  and 
service,  self-priming,  economical  and  depend¬ 
able.  Available  as  vertical  or  horizontal  type 
pump.  See  your  Jacuzzi  dealer  or  send  coupon. 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  Inc.,  36  Collier  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  AA-3 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system  name 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system 

□  Extra  deep  well  system  address - - - 

□  Deep  well  turbine  city _ 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 


WOOD— WARMTH 
WOOD  — FLAVOR 
WOOD— ACID  RESISTANT 
WOOD— UNADILLA 

Of  course  UnudiHa.  wood  staves 
keep  your  silage  prime.  Only 
Unadilla  gives  you  Sure -step,  ut 
Sure-grip  doorfront  ladder  sys-  ^ 
tem.  Patented  Lock-Dowelling 
knits  Unadilla  Staves  into  one 
sturdy  wind-resistant  structure. 

See  a  Unadilla  dealer  —  he  can 
show  you  these  and  other  features 
which  have  made  Unadilla  the 
favorite  in  the  East  for  more  than  ^ 
40  years. 

UNMiiim  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-49,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


m 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


John  J.  Spencer,  Rl,  Rome,  N.  Y, 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALEft 

OR 

WRITE 


BINDER  CARLSOH  Power  Drives  convert  grouul- 
driven  binders  into  a  power-driven  binder 

or  windrow::.  Cuts  a  loll  swath  in  anjr  (rain - cuts  op 

to  40  acres  a  day  at  hall  fuel  cost - protects  binder 

mechmism  with  the  sensitive  clutch - eliminates  costly 

parts  replacement. 

CARLSON  Power  Drives  jive  thil  added 
measure  ot  safety,  economy  aod  cutting 
power  on  even  the  toughest  cutting  jobs. 
CARLSON  POWER  DRIVES  give  you  the 
shortest  roote  to  cutting  SATISFACTION! 


MOWER 

AND 

CORN 

BINDER 


•PtSON  &-S0NS  sb0Eoa"ota 


LIGHTNING 


END  YOUR 
LIGHTNING 
WORRIES 


Safeguard  your  home  and  family,  your  business 
property.  Electra  Lightning  Protection  ts  better 
than  99%  efficient — reduces  insurance  rates  in 
most  states. 

Write  Dept.  EA  for  full  information 
Openings  for  representatives  and  installers 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

11  N.  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  New  York 


LEACH 

PIT  and  PITLESS 

BAR*4  CLIANERS 


Before  buying  your  new  barn  cleaner, 
be  sure  to  investigate  the  LEACH, 
both  Pit  and  Pitless  types  because 
here  are  combined  all  the  best  fea¬ 
tures,  proven  over  the  years,  of  barn 
cleaner  design  and  construction. 


SILO  UNLOADER 


For  Grass  or 
Corn  Silage 

A  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  your  silage 
feeding  problem  as 
to  time  saved, 
labor  saved,  safety, 
and  increased  milk 
production.  Backed 
by  seven  years  of 
proven  service. 


Frozen  or  Unfrozen 


r 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


Moil  Coupon 


LEACH  CO.,  410  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  I 
Please  send  me  the  following: 

0  Silo  Unloader  0  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Literature 

Name  .... _ _ _ _ 


Route  _ 

Post  Office  ... 
State  . . 


_ _ Box  No. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Sometfcny  To  Live  By 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


ing  plant  and  to  the  soil  itself.  Then 
he  knows  what  that  clover  really 
means,  not  only  to  the  soil  but  to  the 
animals  that  will  later  feed  on  it. 

Out  in  Nebraska,  Ole  Hansen,  who 
was  not  only  a  good  creamery  man¬ 
ager  but  also  knew  how  to  see  the  real 
things  of  the  world  and  appreciate 
them,  described  to  me  the  seventh  won¬ 
der  of  the  ancient  world,  built  by  the 
son  of  Nebuchadnezzar- — the  wonder 
that  they  called  “The  Hanging  Gardens 
of  Babylon.”  “They  say,”  said  Mr.  Han¬ 
sen,  “that  the  wonderful  fragrance 
from  the  millions  of  flowers  in  that  an¬ 
cient  and  magnificent  garden  was  so 
strong  that  it  perfumed  the  air  for 
miles  around.”  Then  he  went  on  to 
compare  the  hanging  gardens  of  Baby¬ 
lon  with  a  modern  alfalfa  field  nearby. 

“As  I  traveled,  through  this  fertile 
valley  with  its  thousands  of  acres  of 
alfalfa  in  bloom,”  he  said,  “and  as  I  in¬ 
haled  the  sweet  scent  coming  off  those 
floating  fields,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  what  a  wonderful  garden  spot 
this  Nebraska  alfalfa  field  really  is.  I 
thought  about  those  ancient  gardens  of 
Babylon,  and  I  realized  that  right  here 
we  can  beat  them  a  million  times  with 
our  own  valle.,  s  full  to  the  brim  with 
sweet-smelling  alfalfa.” 

Art  of  Appreciation 

Well,  Ole  Hansen  knew  the  art  of 
appreciation  didn’t  he?  And  because 
he  did,  he  got  far  more  happiness  as 
he  passed  through  life  than  those  of  us 
who  fail  to  cultivate  it.  We  don’t  have 
to  go  to  Nebraska  for  the  things  of 
beauty  in  country  life.  No  land  in  all 
the  earth  is  so  rich  in  things  to  see  and 
appreciate  as  is  our  own  Northeast.  I 
can  stand  in  my  open  barn  door  and 
look  up  across  my  fields  to  the  woods 
just  coming  out  with  their  new  leaves, 
and  as  I  do  I  get  a  glimpse  of  fairy¬ 
land,  of  Heaven,  of  happiness.  What  is 
finer  than  an  apple  orchard  in  bloom, 
or  filled  with  shining  fruit  in  the  fall? 
What  is  more  beautiful  than  a  herd  of 
well-cared  for,  well-bred  cows? 

One  of  my  most  cherished  memories 
is  of  father  starting  off  for  a  walk 
across  his  farm,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
as  he  frequently  did.  I  can  close  my 
eyes  and  see  him  yet  as  he  went  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  down  the  lane,  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back.  I  see  him  as  he 
climbed  the  fence  and  sat  there  for  a 
long  time  looking  across  the  meadows, 
the  fields  of  corn,  potatoes  and  other 
crops  that  he  was  growing  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  God.  Father  was  not  an 
expressive  man,  but  I  am  sure  that  as 
he  looked  at  his  crops  and  realized  his 
partnership  with  Nature  he  felt  a  sat¬ 
isfaction,  a  sense  of  real  happiness  that 
came  from  his  appreciation  of  the 
simple,  good  things  of  life. 

I  am  sure,  too,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
long  season’s  work  when  Father  and 
other  farmers  went  into  their  barns, 
filled  with  the  results  of  the  labor  of 
their  hands,  and  saw  the  cattle  in  their 
stanchions  with  heads  all  turned  one 
way  waiting  eagerly  to  be  fed,  there 
came  again  a  glimpse  of  that  thing  we 
call  happiness. 

So,  too,  with  Mother  and  those  other 
farm  women  whom  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know.  In  spite  of  hard 
work,  they  attained  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  compensations  of  rural  life. 
Well  do  I  remember,  after  Mother  had 
worked  all  summer  in  the  hot  kitchen 
putting  up  berries  and  preserves  to 
feed  her  family  in  the  winter.  How 
proudly  she  would  take  her  neighbors 
and  friends  down  into  the  cellar  to 
show  them  the  long  rows  of  canned 
stuff  which  she  had  preserved  with  her 
own  hands. 

A  half  century  ago  there  were  still  a 
good  many  old-fashioned  berry  “slash- 


in’s”  in  the  farm  country  where  I  grew 
up.  As  a  boy  I  used  to  take  a  milk  pail 
and  travel  across  the  hills  two  or  three 
miles  to  one  of  these  slashings.  Then  I 
would  spend  the  forenoon  filling  the 
pail  with  the  big  blackberries.  Gee! 
how  hot  it  was  in  that  slashing!  How 
the  flies  bit!  But  also  how  the  birds 
sang,  how  close  I  was  to  Nature.  Com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  berry  patch  I  was  al¬ 
most  consumed  with  thirst,  so  I  would 
travel  across  the  little  patch  of  pasture 
into  the  larger  woods  where  a  spring 
of  ice  cold  water  bubbled  out  of  the 
earth.  Throwing  myself  flat  on  the 
ground,  I  drank  my  fill  of  the  water. 
Nothing  in  the  world  has  ever  tasted 
so  good  since.  It  was  one  of  those 
fleeting  glimpses  of  happiness,  a  fun¬ 
damental  satisfaction  of  country  life. 
There  are  few  things  finer  than  a 
spring  of  cold  water. 

An  Inspiration 

Some  years  ago  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  conducted  a  contest  entitled 
“Country  Things  I  Love  Most.”  The 
hundreds  of  letters  that  we  received 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  me  ever 
since.  They  came  from  farm  folks  who 
knew  how  to  see  and  appreciate. 

One  woman  wrote: 

These  things  I  love:  the  sound  and 
sight  of  wild  geese  in  a  snakelike  line 
against  a  dull  November  sky. 

Roaring  fires  in  stoves  and  fireplaces. 

The  distant  sound  of  a  woodsman’s 
axe. 

The  nicker  of  a  horse  for  his  corn. 

Another  woman  said: 

I  love  the  awakening  of  spring,  her¬ 
alded  by  the  bluebirds,  robin  redbreasts 
and  whippoorwills. 

I  love  the  green  tips  of  buds  and 
leaves,  the  pure  white,  fragrant  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  syringa,  and  I  love  to 
watch  my  winter  window  plants  reveal¬ 
ing  new  growth  and  beauty. 

Last  but  not  least,  if  I  cannot  have 
what  I  like,  I  love  to  like  what  I  have. 

And  still  another  woman  wrote: 

I  love  the  early  morning  hush  before 
the  summer  dawn,  and  the  soft  spring 
rain  that  comes  to  wake  my  newly 
planted  garden — the  silvery  kind  that 
falls  with  the  sun  “a-shining  through.” 

The  quiet  solitudes,  where  one  may 
steal  away  and  be  alone  and  yet  not 
lonely. 

I  love  the  white  fairy  veil  of  the  first 
snowflakes  over  the  bare  brown  hills 
and  woods  and  dark  green  pines 
against  a  background  of  cold  gray  sky. 

I  love  the  long  low  western  hill 
guarding  the  home  spot,  over  which 
winds  the  long  white  road  where  peo¬ 
ple  come  to  us,  bright  in  the  morning 
sunlight,  dark  under  the  storm-cloud’s 
shadow,  or  pale  and  peaceful  under  the 
evening  star.  Through  this  star  as  a 
child  I  saw  the  lost  baby  brother  I  had 
never  seen;  through  it  an  answer  could 
come  to  the  long,  long  thoughts  of 
youth;  through  it,  when  old  age  shall 
come,  I  shall  look  to  “that  still  land 
beyond  the  evening  star.” 

No  business  in  the  world  is  so  close¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  home  as  is 
farming.  No  business  gives  the  father 
such  an  opportunity  for  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  his  children.  In  the  city  the 
father  leaves  in  the  morning  before  the 
younger  children  are  up,  and  often  he 
gets  home  so  late  that  the  children  are 
in  bed.  If  he  sees  them  at  all  it  is  when 
he  is  tired  and  worn  from  the  labors 
of  the  day. 

No  place  in  the  world,  then,  equals 
the  farm  home  for  the  rearing  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  the  opportunity  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  association  with  natural  grow¬ 
ing  things  in  both  plant  and  animal 
life,  a  place  to  play  in  the  open  air  un- 
(Co ntinued  on  Page  25) 
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we  turn  oul  a  QUALITY  PRODUCT” 
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PURINA 
FARM 

ELMER  POWELL 

DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH  DEPT. 

GRAY  S  -1MIT,  MO.— One  in¬ 
gredient  n  sometimes  make  a 
powerfu  Terence  in  the  value  of 
a  ration  .  .  this  was  definitely 
proved  i  is  in  a  recent  experiment 
at  the  F  n.  Three  lots  of  55  hogs 
were  fee  itions  that  differed  only 
in  the  ount  of  one  ingredient. 
One  ra  ,  which  had  the  recom- 
mende  nount  of  the  ingredient, 
grew  h  that  averaged  230.8  lbs. 

at  nths.  Another  ration  that 

didn’t  ve  any  of  this  ingredient 
grew  4  lb.  hogs.  Both  are  good 
results,  but  figured  on  a  ton  basis, 
five  dc  ars  worth  of  the  ingredient 
made  /  y  dollars  worth  of  extra  pork . 
*  *  * 


To  re  jh  this  "pay-off  point"  we 
want  >p  livability  as  well  as  fast, 
full  gr  wth  of  pullets.  Last  year  we 
grew  c  ‘  er  98%  of  the  chicks  started 
to  six  eks.  Of  400  six-week-old  pul¬ 
lets  st  ted  in  Growing  Experiment 
Sixte  .  397  were  housed  at  18  weeks 
—the  s  a  loss  of  only  .75  of  1%. 


Here 

ing  b 

broile 

debe 

feed 

help 

2,000 

Half 

half 

feed 

aim,' 


progress  report  on  debeak- 
lers.  Tests  with  16  pens  of 
at  the  Farm  indicate  that 
ng  chicks  does  not  reduce 
ciency  or  weight,  yet  does 
op  feather  picking.  Over 
oilers  were  fed  to  7  weeks, 
-re  debeaked  at  hatching, 
e  not.  Average  weight  and 
ciency  for  both  groups  were 
identical. 


Alt!  gh  rabbit  does  may  kindle 
c*  nore  young,  we  let  only  8 
such  fhis  we  find  gives  better 
ave;  growth  and  helps  keep  the 
good  condition  for  future 
httc  Doe  No.  848  is  a  good  ex- 
aniP  Her  second  litter  of  eight 
rabb  weighed  a  total  of  38.1  lbs. 

8  '  eks.  This  makes  an  excellent 
avere ,e  of  about  4  %  lbs.  per  rabbit. 
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"We  don’t  just  produce  eggs  . . . 


MALONE,  N.  Y. — The  above  state¬ 
ment  of  Floyd  Hilts,  Ma  and  Pa’s 
Farm,  was  backed  up  by  every¬ 
thing  I  saw  at  his  poultry  plant 
last  fall. 

Though  raised  on  the  farm, 
Floyd  has  owned  an  electric  shop 
in  Malone  for  the  past  8  years.  But 
in  the  fall  of  1950  he  gave  in  to 
the  urge  to  manage  a  laying  flock. 

A  big,  jovial,  easy-going  man, 
Hilts  moved  fast  when  he  made  up 
his  mind.  Houses  were  built  and 
equipment  was  installed  quickly. 
His  flock  was  rapidly  built  up  to 
1,000  hens.  Chicks  are  in  the 
brooder  house,  300  at  a  time,  the 
year  round. 

The  brooder  house,  14'  x  20'  is 
built  of  wood  frame  and  ceilings, 
and  side  walls  are  insulated  with 
fiber  glass.  Outside  walls  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  asphalt  insulating  shin¬ 
gles  and  siding.  The  house  is  heated 
by  a  steam  oil-burner  system. 


The  2-story  laying  house  is  of  the 
same  construction,  but  no  heating 
system  is  needed.  Electric  exhaust 
fans  are  used  in  the  brooder  house 
and  on  the  first  floor  of  the  laying 
house.  There  are  automatic  water 
fountains  throughout. 

The  laying  house  includes  feed 
storage  space,  a  well-equipped  can¬ 
dling  and  grading  room,  and  an 
egg-cooling  room  where  tempera¬ 
ture  is  kept  at  55°  and  humidity  at 
65-70%.  A  killing  room  has  been 
installed,  where  Hilts  dresses  and 
sells  hens  culled  from  the  flock. 

Chicks  are  started  under  an  oil 
brooder  on  litter  of  shavings.  When 
2}/2  months  old,  they  are  moved 
to  growing  pens  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  laying  house.  Hilts  says, 
"My  chick  losses  have  been  less 
than  H  of  1  %—  hardly  ever  more 
than  the  extra  chicks. 

"I  get  wonderful  pullet  growth. 
My  9-week-old  pullets  average 


Floyd  Hilts  examines  one  of  the  “Quality 
products"  of  his  cross-bred  layers.  Layers 
at  left  were  6  months  and  1  day  old  when 
photographed — were  in  72%  production. 

nearly  3  pounds.  Birds  lay  their 
first  eggs  when  a  little  over  4 
months  old.  Average  production 
is  65%  ” 

Mr.  Hilts  has  fed  Purina  Start - 
ena,  Growena  and  Layena  since  he 
started  in  business.  He  says,  "The 
Purina  Poultry  Program  and  man¬ 
agement  aid  I’ve  gotten  from 
Purina  dealer  Don  Foote  and  sales¬ 
man  George  Barton  has  been  a 
big  help  to  me.” 

Eggs  from  Ma  and  Pa’s  Farm 
are  marketed  in  cartons  on  retail 
routes  and  in  local  stores.  Known 
for  their  flavor,  quality  and  clean¬ 
liness,  they  bring  a  premium  well 
above  the  local  market. — Bill  Sims 


These  husky  pullets  were  9  weeks  old  the 
day  they  were  photographed.  Floyd  Hilts’ 
truck,  spic  and  span  as  the  rest  of  his  oper¬ 
ation,  is  a  fine  ad  for  his  poultry  farm. 
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Faithful,  exact  milling 
means  money  to  the  feeder 


Years  ago  feed  milling  was  a 
much  simpler  business  than  it 
is  today.  The  best  rations  known 
to  science  then  required  ingredient 
proportions  such  as  10%  soybean, 
7%  bran,  15%  meat  scrap,  10% 
fish  meal,  and  so  on.  Such  formulas 
were  relatively  easy  to  mix  with 
complete  accuracy. 

By  today’s  standards  of  results 
from  feed,  a  feed  manufacturer 
wouldn’t  stay  in  business  very  long 
with  those  easy-to-mix  formulas! 
Recent  research  discoveries  of  the 
value  of  antibiotics  and  other 
growth  elements  have  revolution¬ 
ized  the  business. 

Many  of  these  vital  growth  ingre¬ 
dients  are  used  in  minute  amounts, 
such  as  1/10  of  an  ounce  per  ton  of 
feed!  Without  experienced  techni¬ 
cal  milling  knowledge,  plus  preci¬ 


sion  milling  equipment,  advantages 
of  nutritional  research  are  lost. 

Having  the  right  formula  is  just 
one  step.  Next,  ingredients  pur¬ 
chased  must  be  quality  tested.  Then 
the  formula  must  be  mixed  exactly 
right  by  modern  methods  and  ma¬ 
chines  operated  by  skilled  men. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if, 
through  improper  mixing,  a  tiny 
amount  of  some  growth  ingredient 
is  left  out  of  the  bag  of  feed  you  buy? 

It  may  make  a  difference  of  4-6 
ozs.  per  chick  in  5-week -old  chicks, 
6-8  ozs.  per  poult  in  5-week-old  tur¬ 
keys,  plus  differences  in  vigor,  feath¬ 
ering,  uniformity,  and  ability  to 
make  continued  profitable  growth. 

Research  at  the  Ralston  Purina 
Company  constantly  develops  im¬ 
proved  formulas.  Laboratory  tests 
check  ingredients  for  required 
quality.  Milling  equipment  and 


Only  difference  in  feeding  of  these  poults  was  that  the  group  on  the  left  did  not  get  a 
minute  amount  of  a  miracle  growth  factor.  The  group  at  left  weighed  1.7  lbs.  per  poult 
at  5  weeks.  Poults  at  right  weighed  2.1  lbs.  That's  why  precision  milling  is  important  to  you. 


This  Purina  miller  is  pulling  one  of  a  series  of  valves  that  control  bin  gates  and  It  correct 
amounts  of  each  ingredient  into  mixer  hoppers.  Scales  record  weight  of  ingre(  ?nts  re¬ 
leased.  It  takes  this  type  of  precision  equipment  to  properly  mix  today's  exacting  mulas. 


techniques  meet  today’s  exacting 
needs,  and  experienced  men  oper¬ 
ate  equipment. 

You,  the  feeder  of  Purina  Chows, 
are  constantly  in  the  minds  of 
Purina  personnel.  Purina  millers 
are  justly  proud  of  their  craftsman¬ 
ship  in  filling  Checkerboard  bags 
with  the  exact  formulas  Purina 
Research  produces  and  proves. 


When  you  order  Purina  Shows 
you  get  products  with  latest  rmu- 
la  improvements  known  pr  uced 
by  a  highly  skilled,  well  coort  iated 
team^  Research,  Laborator  Mill 
— working  together  to  give  tl  cus¬ 
tomer  the  right  formula  in  th  right 
form  to  help  his  livestoc  and 
poultry  make  meat,  milk,  eg  con¬ 
veniently  and  profitably. 


This  GRAIN  Shortage  Problem 

Here  are  practical  suggestions  to  help  you  get  more 
production  and  profit  from  a  limited  grain  supply 


Last  year  more  corn  and  other 
j  feed  grains  were  fed  than  we 
produced.  Livestock  numbers  are 
increasing  annually  to  keep  pace 
with  a  growing  population.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  a  short  1951 
corn  crop  in  heavy-producing  areas, 
makes  feeding  supplies  a  potential 
problem. 

Every  farmer  and  feeder  must 
get  the  most  from  every  bushel  of 
grain  in  order  to  stretch  supplies 
and  come  out  with  a  profit.  Here’s 
how  farmers  can  help  stretch  the 
nation’s  grain  supply: 

DAIRY.  .  .  Plan  now  for  dry-weather 
pasture  with  Sudan,  brome  or  other 
drought -resistant  grasses.  Preserv¬ 
ing  surplus  grass  by  placing  in  a 
silo  is  another  means  of  stretching 
grains.  Loafers  should  be  culled  and 


grain  allotted  to  profitable  animals. 
LAYING  FLOCKS  .  .  .  Cull  broody 
hens  and  all  those  going  out  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Sell  the  entire  flock  if  pro¬ 
duction  can’t  be  held  above  50%. 
Give  pullets  every  possible  chance 
for  top  production  during  fall  while 
prices  are  highest. 

HOGS  ...  A  good  pasture  program 
and  a  supplement  will  help  stretch 
grain  and  cut  production  costs 
greatly.  Following  are  three  accept¬ 
ed  ways  of  making  pork: 

(1)  Without  supplement  it  takes 
about  12  bushels  of  corn  to  make 
100  lbs.  of  pork. 

(2)  Supplemented  with  about  40 
lbs.  of  tankage  or  soybean  meal,  7 
bushels  of  corn  will  make  100  lbs. 
of  pork. 

(3)  When  supplemented  with  ap- 


V  T  VV>VJL  ^ A  UAlt  V/  V  VA  J  J  " 

your  bins  now. 

YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  has  ggeS 

tions  on  economical  rations 
you  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  your  grain  PP^’ 
See  him  soon. 


Chow,  many  Purina  Program  feed¬ 
ers  produce  100  lbs.  of  pork  with 
only  5  bushels  of  corn. 


RATS  AND  INSECTS  .  .  .  These  two 
pests  account  for  a  large  amount  of 


Pullets  must  be  big 
and  well-developed 
to  lay  lots  of  big  eggs 
in  early  winter. 


size.  When  they  start  to  lay,  they 
have  everything  it  takes  to  make 
big  eggs  and  lots  of  them  during 
those  months  of  high  egg  prices. 

The  difference  in  cost  between  a 
good  ration  and  an  "ordinary”  one 
is  very  small.  In  fact,  it  often  costs 


- 

..  . 

less  to  grow  a  pullet  on  a  good 
ration  because  it  takes  less  feed  to 
do  the  job.  But  what  a  difference 
in  production  during  those  impor¬ 
tant  early  months.  Your  Purina 
dealer  can  suggest  a  good  ration 
to  fit  your  needs. 


THE  HIGH  PROFIT  MONTHS  COME  IN  EARLY  WINTER 


AVERAGE  PRICE  50 * 


AVERAGE  PRICE  40* 


SEPT.  OCT. 


NOV. 


DEC. 


JAN. 


MAR.  APR. 


U.  S  Average  Farm  Egg  Price*,  September  1946  to  April  1951 

Dry  cow  feeding  made 
2,500  lbs.  more  milk! 


GET  ’HE  f* 
MO  f  OUT  * 
OF  ASTURE  ' 


by  ALBERT  LEONARD, 

Manager,  rina  Dairy  Chows 

Cows  li  5  the  flavor  of  fresh  green 
grass  unless  restricted  may  not 

eat  en  h  dry  hay  and  grain  feed. 
If  not  i  ced  to  eat  grain  and  con- 
centra  they  will  lose  condition 
almost  om  the  time  they  go  on 
grass.  every  pound  of  condition 
lost  th  ows  will  make  a  charge  of 
15  to  pounds  of  milk.  Instead  of 
drop;  off  immediately  they  usu¬ 
ally  c  back  a  pound  here  and 
there,  en  usually  go  dry  sooner. 
Cow?  lat  lose  100  pounds  of  con¬ 
ditio  generally  lose  from  1500  to 
2500  ounds  of  milk  during  the 
lacta  ion. 

Putting  50  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
pail  t  aally  requires  approximately 
4  tin  as  much  energy  as  required 
to  p  .  2l/2  pounds  of  gain  on  the 
back  of  a  steer.  Each  day  a  good 
cow  oes  as  much  work  as  a  man 
woui  do  in  shoveling  10  tons  of 
grair  to  a  height  of  5  feet.  It  is  just 
as  di  cult  for  a  cow  to  do  this  work 
on  st  light  grass  as  for  a  man  on  a 
diet  lettuce  salad. 

Co  /s  on  pasture  made  to  eat  a 
poun  of  hay  per  day  for  each  100 
poun  s  of  body  weight  and  one 
poun  of  grain  ration  for  each  3  to 
4  poi  ids  of  milk  usually  maintain 
their  iody  weight. 


Aim  your  pullets 
for  the  HIGH 
PROFIT  MONTHS 

As  this  chart  shows  you,  egg 
k  prices  for  the  past  five  years 
have  always  averaged  10c  a  dozen 
higher  in  fall  and  early  winter  than 
they  do  during  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
That  simply  means  that  the  poultry 
keeper  who  gets  plenty  of  big  eggs 
in  September,  October,  November 
and  December  is  almost  sure  to 
make  a  lot  more  profit  than  the 
farmer  whose  chickens  do  not  hit 
their  peak  production  until  later 
on  in  the  winter. 

In  fact,  Purina  Research  Farm 
figures  show  that  100  pullets  that 
laid  well  in  early  winter  made  at 
least  $20  more  than  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  pullets  that  didn’t  hit  their 
stride  until  after  Christmas. 

Everyone,  of  course,  would  like 
to  have  an  extra  $20  income  per 
100  pullets.  The  question  is — how 
to  get  it? 

That’s  something  you  help  to 
decide  right  now  by  how  well  you 
develop  your  pullets.  If  you  loaf 
them  through  on  anything  but  a 
top  growing  ration,  they’ll  come 
into  production.  But  they  won’t 
have  the  size  and  development  to 
lay  many  eggs  or  very  big  eggs  for 
several  months.  They  have  to  wait 
until  their  bodies  catch  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  use 
good  management  and  feed  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  a  well-balanced  ration 
like  Purina,  they  put  on  plenty  of 


These  two  cows  (No.  264  at 
top  and  No.  222  at  bottom) 
are  standout  examples  of  early 
work  done  on  dry  cow  rations  at 
Purina’s  Research  Farm. 

About  20  years  ago  an  experi¬ 
ment  was  set  up  with  No.  264  and 
No.  222  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
earliest  tests  with  dry  cow  rations. 
Both  cows  had  just  finished  their 
5th  lactations  and  were  neck  and 
neck  production  wise. 

However,  during  No.  222’s  dry 
period  she  purposely  was  loafed 
through  on  pasture  and  an  odd- 
and-end  grain  ration.  She  lost  50 
lbs.  in  condition,  which  resulted  in 
almost  2,000  lbs.  drop  in  milk  dur¬ 
ing  her  next  lactation. 

But  No.  264  was  fed  the  best 
experimental  dry  cow  ration  Pur¬ 
ina  Research  could  devise  at  that 
time,  gaining  105  lbs.  in  condition. 


This  increase  in  body  condition 
resulted  in  500  lbs.  more  milk  in 
her  next  lactation.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cows  was  a  little  more 
than  2,500  lbs.  of  milk ! 

Numerous  tests  at  the  Farm 
have  shown  similar  results.  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  properly  conditioned 
while  dry  will  give  about  a  ton 
more  milk  than  those  not  condi¬ 
tioned.  Breeds  giving  milk  of  high¬ 
er  fat  content  usually  give  some¬ 
what  less  total  milk. 

These  experiments  along  with 
tests  from  various  college  stations 
have  helped  convince  dairymen 
that  the  dry  cow  needs  special  care. 
Successful  dairymen  report  excel¬ 
lent  results  with  Purina  D  &  F 
Chow  or  D  &  F  Chow  Supplement 
and  ground  oats  or  barley.  Ask 
your  Purina  dealer  for  complete 
details. 
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itE  OTHER  PASTURE 
6  GREENER)  , 


\\K LOOKIT  THAT  GOOF,  PROSPER.) 
he's  plantin' more  pasture  when 
ITS  BELLY  PEEP  ALREADY)  , _ > 


'well  i'll  be  dowoneo/ 

TWO  (ANS  SHORT  THIS  a 
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I  llLTAKE  IT  EASY  • 

LET  NATURE  FEED  'EM,  L~' 
N'  WATCH  “EM  SHELL  OUT  THE 
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he'sshowin’c 
K  DIFFERENCE 
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’'nothin' BUT 
PLAIN  STARVATION, 
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FIND  YOUR  PURINA  DIALER  LISTED  HERE 


Take  your  feeding  problems 
to  your  friendly  Purina  Dealer 

MKW  YORK 

ADDISON,  Moore's  Mill 
AKRON,  Grovers  Feed  a  Form  Supply 
ALFRED  STATION,  Judson  Steorn 
AMENIA,  Willson  &  Eaton  Co. 

AMSTERDAM,  Goodnow's 
ANGOLA,  Farmers  Feed  Store 
ARGYLE,  Argyle  Hardware 
ATTICA,  Godfrey  Milling 
ALBURN,  Check-R-Board 
AVOCA,  Albert  Hubbard 
BALDWIN  PLACE,  Barlow  &  Young 
BALDWINSVILLE,  Mercer  Milling  Co. 
BATAVIA,  Farm  Supply  Store 
BATH,  E.  H.  Dudley 
BAY  SHORE,  Bay  Shore  Feed  Co. 

BELLMORE,  L.  I.,  Bellmore  Feed  Co. 

BERLIN,  J.  T.  Ames 
BINGHAMTON,  Check-R -Board 
BOONVILLE,  Check-R-Board 
BRAINARD,  J.  T.  Ames 
BREWSTER,  Brewster  Farm  Supply  Co. 
BROCKPORT,  Wm.  H.  Archer 
BROOKLYN,  Andrew  Goetz  &  Sons,  Inc. 
BUFFALO,  Bailey  Feed  Store 
BUFFALO,  Howard  Boldauf 
BUFFALO,  Schwegler  Hatchery 
BUFFALO,  Frank  Sturm  &  Son 
BUFFALO,  Frank  E.  Thomas 
BULLVILLE,  Weld-Cox  Supply  Co. 

CADYVILLE,  Dock  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 
CALLICOON,  Werlau's  Feed  &  Farm  Supply 
CANTON,  Finch’s  Farm  Supply 
CARTHAGE,  Ambrose  Gormley  &  Co.,  Inc. 
CASTLETON,  Schodack  Valley  Mills 
CAZENOVIA,  Cazenovia  Feed  &  Farm  Supply 
CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  Steiner's  Cl., 

Feed  &  Lumber  Co. 

CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  Village  Feed  Store 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Community  Feed  Store 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Goettel's  Central  Sq.  Sup. 
CHAFFEE,  Limburg's  Mill 
CHAZY,  Dock  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

CLINTON  CORNERS,  Clinton  Corners  Supply 
CLYDE,  A.  R.  Ketchum 
COBLESKILL,  Check-R-Board 
COLD  SPRING,  Herbert  Sara 
COOPERSTOWN,  R.  B.  Aunger 
CORTLAND,  Cortland  County  Feed 
CRARYVILLE,  Craryville  Feed  Co. 

CRITTENDEN,  George  Wilber 

DELHI,  Check-R-Board 

DERBY,  L.  A.  Hazard  »  Sons 

EAST  RANDOLPH,  Randolph  Feed  &  Supply 

EDEN,  F.  Laing's  Mill 

ELBA,  A.  A.  Grinnell  Co.,  Inc. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT,  S.  L.  Drown  &  Sons 
ELLICOTTVILLE,  Hawkins  Feed  Store 
ELMIRA,  Check-R-Board 
FAIRPORT,  J.  Milton  McMahon,  Inc. 
FALCONER,  Check-R-Board 
FLORIDA,  Dombrowski's  Farm  Supply 
FORESTVILLE,  Shadle  Milling  Co. 

FT.  PLAIN,  Hallsville  Farm  Supply 
FRANKLINVILLE,  Farmers  Feed  a  Supply 
FULTON,  Check-R-Board 
GENOA,  Stack  a  Turek,  Inc. 

GERMANTOWN,  Miller  &  Hover 


IT’S  PULLET  DERBY  TIME  AGAIN! 

Drop  in  to  your  local  Purina  dealer’s  and  you  may  see  the  Pullet  Grow¬ 
ing  Race  he’s  conducting  right  in  his  store.  It’s  an  educational  exhibit 
to  show  how  good  feed  like  Purina  Growena,  or  Growing  Chow  and 
grain,  will  help  grow  big,  well-developed  pullets.  He!ll  keep  the  pullets 
right  in  his  store  until  they  lay  —  so  you  can  see  how  well-developed 
pullets  lay  big  eggs,  and  lots  of  eggs  in  the  fall  when  egg  prices  are  best. 


GHENT,  John  I.  Miller 
GLENCOE  MILLS,  Harold  G.  Weaver 
GLENS  FALLS,  Check-R-Board 
GLOVERSVILLE,  John  L.  Smith 
GOUVERNEUR,  J.  E.  McAllaster  a  Sons 
GREAT  NECK,  L.  I.,  Great  Neck  Feed  a  Sup.  Co. 
GREENE,  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

GROTON,  S.  C.  Gooding  a  Co.,  Inc. 
GUILFORD,  Guilford  Feed  &  Coal  Co 
HAMBURG,  Richardson  Milling  Co. 
HAMILTON,  Charles  F.  Jaquay 
HAMMOND,  O.  N.  Carr  Co. 

HOLLEY,  Hatch  Wilson 
HOOSICK  FALLS,  Schmigel  Brothers 
HUNTINGTON,  F.  M.  Concannon 
HYDE  PARK,  Sterling  Dickinson 
INTERLAKEN,  Vance  Crane  &  Son 
IRONA,  D.  A.  Bodah  a  Co 
JOHNSON,  John  Monning 
JOHNSONVILLE,  J.  I.  Sewell 
KATONAH,  Kotonah  Feed  a  Hardware  Co. 
KINGSTON,  C.  H.  Padgham 
LAKE  PLACID,  R.  C.  Torrance 
LIBERTY,  Clark  Krum  a  Sons 
LISBON,  Moyne  &  Stafford 
LITTLE  FALLS,  Nash  Feed  Co 
LOCKPORT,  Lockport  Feed  a  Supply  Co. 
LOWVILLE,  Louis  Bush  a  Sons 

MALONE,  Foote's  Feed  Store 
MARILLA,  H.  F.  Phillips  a  Son 
MECHANICVILLE,  Curtis  Feed  Store 
MENDON,  Andrew  J.  Kohl 
MIDDLETOWN,  L.  R.  Wallace 
MONTGOMERY,  The  Brescia  Coal,  Lumber  a 
Feed  Supply  Corp. 

MT.  UPTON,  H.  B.  Curtis 

MT.  VERNON,  Chas.  Rockwell  Co. 

MUNNSVILLE,  Arthur  March 

NAPLES,  Chas.  R.  Standish 

NEWARK,  Wayne  County  Feed  a  Form  Supply 

NEW  PALTZ,  A.  P.  Le  Fevre  a  Son 

NEWPORT,  Newport  Dairies,  Inc 

NEW  YORK  MILLS,  Frank  Bolanowski 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  Niagara  Feed  Store 

NIVERVILLE,  Drumm  Brothers 

NORTH  CREEK,  W.  R.  Waddell  Stores 


NORTH  HARPERSVILLE,  Smith  a  Stryker  . 
NORTH  JAVA,  Reisdorf  Bros. 

NORWICH,  Check-R-Board 

OAK  HILL,  Deans  Catskill  Valley  Mills 
OGDENSBURG,  Ogdensburg  Farm  Supply 
OLEAN,  Olean  Feed  a  Supply  Co 
ONEIDA,  Frank  H.  Mayer 
ONEONTA,  Check-R-Board 
ORCHARD  PARK,  C.  B.  Hazard  Co. 
OSSINING,  Wagner's  Feed  Store 
OSWEGO,  Check-R-Board 
OTISVILLE,  L.  R.  Wallace 
OWEGO,  Check-R-Board 

PALMYRA,  L.  W.  Potter 
PATCHOGUE,  M.  Hodkin  a  Sons 
PAWLING,  Pawling  Farm  Supply  Co. 
PEEKSKILL,  W.  J.  Owen 
PENN  YAN,  Polleson's  Mill 
PERRY,  Coles  Farm  Supply 
PERU,  Peru  Supply  Co. 

PINE  PLAINS,  Samuel  Devel 
PLATTSBURG,  Dock  a  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

PORT  HENRY,  Dock  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc 
PORT  JEFFERSON,  M  Remz 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  Poughkeepsie  Supply  Co. 
PREBLE,  A.  L.  Van  Housen  a  Son 
PULASKI,  Check-R-Board 
RANSOMVILLE,  Ransomville  Feed  Store 
RAVENA,  A.  Van  Hoesen  a  Son 
RIVERHEAD,  Barnett  S.  Golding  &  Son 
ROCHESTER,  Wm.  H.  Archer 
ROME,  Caswell  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
ROSENDALE,  E.  P.  Demarest 

SALT  POINT,  Salt  Point  Supply  Co. 
SARANAC  LAKE,  J.  A.  Latour 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  Avard  S.  Dake 
SCHENECTADY,  Schenectady  Farm  Supply 
SMITHTOWN,  C.  F.  Hodgkinson 
SOUTH  DAYTON,  Austin  Milling,  Inc 
SPENCER,  Spencer  Cooperative  Society,  Inc. 
SPEONK,  Long  Island  Farmers  Exchange 
SPRINGVILLE,  Golden  Mill 
STAMFORD,  Griffin  Brooks 
STANFORDVILLE,  J.  J.  Haight  a  Co. 
STEPHENTOWN,  John  L.  Mayer 
SYRACUSE,  P.  Drescher's  Sons 


To  a  young  poultryman  like  Nelson  Wright  (right),  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  sound 
advice  and  help  from  the  local  Purina  dealer,  Derwood  Barber  (left)  can 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Derwood  drops  by  every 
week  to  check  up  on  the  flock  and  is  now  helping  Nels  set  up  a  retail  egg 
route.  Since  Nels  works  away  every  morning,  he  sure  appreciates  this  help. 


THERESA,  William  S.  Tenney 
TONAWANDA,  Schreiber  &  Lamp 
TROY,  Troy  Feed  a  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG,  Spencer  Coop.  Socie  Inc 
VALLEY  COTTAGE,  Bellows  Feed  Co 
WADDINGTON,  Hones  a  Hanson 
WARSAW,  Montgomery  Bros. 
WASHINGTONVILLE,  Frank  Brown 
WATERTOWN,  Check-R  Board 
WATERVILLE,  Louis  J.  Gale 
WATKINS  GLEN,  Frost's  Feed  Mill 
WAYLAND,  Clover  Farm  Store 
WESTBURY,  Westbury  Feed  &  Supply  Co  Inc 
WESTPORT,  Dock  a  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 
WILLIAMSVILLE,  Williamsville  Water  K  Is 
WYOMING,  Geo.  W.  Haxton  8t  Sons,  lr 
YAPHANK,  Raymonds  Feed  Co. 

YONKERS,  Sgobbo  Seed,  Feed  &  Fertiliz  Co. 


HEW  JERSEY 

ABSECON,  W.  B.  Etris  a  Co. 

ALLOWAY,  Ewen  Bros.  Co.,  Inc 
ATCO,  Central  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 
BERNARDSVILLE,  Somerset  Grain  a  Fee  Jo 
BLAIRSTOWN,  Kinney’s  Feed  Service 
BOUND  BROOK,  Apgar  Coal  a  Grain  ( 
BRIDGETON,  A.  G.  Johnson  &  Co. 

CALIFON,  Harry  G.  Geist  Co 
CEDARVILLE,  Gossioux-Bump,  Inc. 

COLUMBUS,  A.  Townsend  &  Son 
COOKSTOWN,  Reuben  Hendrickson 
CRANBURY,  Cranbury  Feed  Co 
EGG  HARBOR  CITY,  P.  J  Drialo 
ELMER,  Isador  Hall 

FARMINGDALE,  Maurice  Hammer  a  Soi 
FLEMINGTON,  Amos  Thatcher,  Jr. 
GLASSBORO,  C.  T.  Handy 
GLOUCESTER,  B.  Goodman  a  Sons 
HACKETTSTOWN,  Alvah  Thomas  a  Son, 

90  Main  St. 

HAMMONTON,  Bellevue  Feed  Service, 
Bellevue  Ave 
HAZLET,  W.  D.  Swartzel 
LINWOOD,  Anderson  Feed  a  Supply  Co 
MAPLEWOOD,  Pierson's  Mill,  697  Valle  St. 
MERCHANTVILLE,  B.  M.  Beideman 
MILFORD,  Cregar's  Feed  Store 
MT.  HOLLY,  Fenimore  Bros. 

NESHANIC  STATION,  Orville  L.  Shurts 
NEWTON,  Farmers  Feed  a  Supply 
NEWARK,  Charles  Plakcy  Feed  Co.,  32  Ca  de  St 
NORTH  BERGEN,  S.  Davis  Co.,  921  Dell  Ave. 
Foot  Monroe  St. 

OAK  RIDGE,  Oak  Ridge  Turkey  Farm  &  Hatchery 

PASSAIC,  Steinberg  Grain,  Feed  Supply, 

52  Wall  St. 

PEMBERTON,  J.  G.  Montgomery  a  Co.,  Inc 
PENNINGTON,  C  W.  Brick  Milling  Co 
PENNSGROVE,  Jordan  Feed  a  Supply 
PITTSTOWN,  Shimps  Feed  Store 
RINGOES,  R  ingoes  Lumber  a  Feed  Co. 

RIO  GRANDE,  Rio  Grande  Coal  a  Feed  Co. 
RIVERSIDE,  Joseph  Welding  a  Son 
SHREWSBURY,  Lowes  Coal  Co 
S.  PLAINFIELD,  Nischwitz  a  Co.,  Front  St  < 

L.  V.  R.  R.  Track 

SOUTH  RIVER,  Middlesex  Farm  Supplies 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mountain  View  Farm  Supp  Lo 
SWEDESBORO,  Avis  Mill  Feed  Store 
TOMS  RIVER,  C.  W  Brick  Milling  Co 
VINELAND,  L.  Sheord  a  Son,  203  N.  East  Ave. 
WESTWOOD,  Comfort  Coal  a  Lumber  Co 
WHITE  HOUSE  STATION,  Garden  State 
Hatchery,  Main  St 

WILLI AMSTOWN,  Handy  Feed  a  Supply 
WOODBINE,  Muenzer's  Poultry  Breeding  rms 
WOODSTOWN,  Avis  Mills 
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As  Fruit  Growers 

£et'&  ice  Some  f 

By  WALTER  R.  CLARKE 

Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Grower 


|ANY  of  us  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  man  who  kept  ten  hens 
in  his  back  yard  and  realized 
an  annual  profit  of  one  dollar 
per  hen.  What  better  idea  than  to  have 
1,000  hens  and  make  that  $1,000  so 
easy  and  so  sure.  How  great  was  his 
disappointment  when  he  found  his  pro¬ 
fit  so  much  smaller.  The  law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  was  working  as  it  al¬ 
ways  does. 


The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  and  the  law 
of  balance,  like  the  many  laws  around 
us  in  nature  are  never  written  in  the 
statute  books  of  our  states  and  they 
have  no  need  to  be.  We  humans,  in  our 
strivings  for  bigger  and  better  things, 
try  in  many  ways  to  circumvent  these 
iaws,  but  in  the  end  we  are  doomed  to 
failure.  We  cannot  live  successful  lives 
without  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  neither  can  we 
live  without  these  fundamental  econ¬ 
omic  laws. 


Balance  Needed 

The  apple  industry  is  in  a  deep  de¬ 
pression.  I  have  heard  stated  that  it  is 
a  bankrupt  industry.  This  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve.  We  are  going  through  a  severe 
storm  and  the  cargo  on  our  ship  has 
shifted  and  she  is  listing  badly.  We 
lack  balance.  Did  you  ever  try  to  row 
a  boat  when  all  the  occupants  were  on 
one  side?  It  was  tough  going  and  you 
had  to  work  very  hard  to  even  go  a 
short  distance.  So  it  is  with  the  apple 
industry.  We  must  trim  ship. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  we  have 
heard  much  of  distribution  and  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  panacea  for  most  of  our  ills. 
Both  are  excellent  methods  to  boost 
sales  and  consumption  and  are  very 
necessary  in  our  apple  program  as  it 
will  lighten  our  cargo.  But  alone  they 
will  not  properly  trim  our  ship. 

To  bring  to  you  the  picture  as  it  is 
in  our  apple  situation,  I  am  quoting 
from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  re¬ 
port  of  December,  1951.  The  varieties 
are  those  that  seem  most  prominent 
in  our  Northeast,  the  last  two  being 
valuable  for  processing.  These  figures 
are  for  the  35  apple  producing  states. 


boxes  in  the  Northwest,  due  to  spring 
freezes.  Normal  production  in  the  U.S. 
has  been  21  million  bushels  and  this 
year  only  17  million.  Why  not  balance 
production  as  near  as  possible  to  22 
million  or  a  little  better,  giving  grow¬ 
ers  East  and  West  a  chance  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  profit. 

All  this  would  entail  a  more  careful 
and  detailed  inventory  of  our  trees  and 
production.  This  should  be  done  at  least 
every  other  year,  and  it  is  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  or  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  job.  Some  of  the  money  now  ex¬ 
pended  for  lime  for  the  fruit  grower 
might  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
a  work  that  government  must  do,  for 
the  grower  has  no  way  of  doing  for 
himself.  It  would  mean  a  study  of  var¬ 
ieties,  their  areas  of  production,  the  use 
for  each  and  the  potential  consumption 
of  that  variety. 

Lot’s  Learn  From  Oranges 

Let’s  illustrate  again  with  the  story 
of  the  Florida  orange.  Early  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1949  oranges  were  selling  at  27 
cents,  for  nearly  a  two-bushel  box  de¬ 
livered  to  the  canneries.  A  living  pro¬ 
fit  had  long  since  vanished.  One  could 
buy  producing  groves  at  $200  an  acre 
with  a  good  house  in  it.  Large  grow¬ 
ers  had  taken  tremendous  losses  for 
several  years  and  it  looked  hopeless. 
Then  came  a  freeze  in  California  and 
Texas  and  at  the  same  time  came  the 
advent  of  a  new  discovery,  orange  con¬ 
centrate. 

Within  a  few  months  the  price  of 
oranges  had  zoomed  to  $3.75  a  box. 
The  year  1950  was  tremendous;  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  were  poured  into  Flor¬ 
ida  in  concentrate  plants  and  grove 
acreage  price  jumped  from  the  lowly 
$200  to  $3,000  per  acre  and  new  plant¬ 
ings  by  the  thousands  of  acres  seemed 
to  spring  up  almost  in  a  night.  The 
story  is  not  yet  told.  California  and 
Texas  began  to  recover  and  get  in  step 
until  now  there  are  42  y2  million  bear¬ 
ing  and  non-bearing  orange  trees  in 
the  United  States  and  the  figure  is  too 
conservative  for  it  was  taken  from  the 
1950  census. 

Supply  and  Demand 


1950 

Average  000  bit.  Estimate 


.  1942-49  omitted  1951 

McIntosh  .  9,611  13,452  12,981 

Uehcious  -  21,484  27,709  17,591 

Cortland  .  1,654  2,686 

^°.™e  .  6,400  7,386  7,828 

Colden  Delicious  2.572  3,202  4,109 

Creening  .  2,206  2,029  3,478 

Baldwin  .  2,791  3,988  2,814 


These  varieties  each  have  a  useful 
place  in  our  Northeast  markets,  for 
fresh  fruit  or  for  processing.  We  should 
study  just  how  much  of  each  variety 
can  be  consumed  at  a  profit  to  the 
grower.  This  can  be  done. 

Can  we  profitably  market  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4  million  bushels  in  our  out¬ 
put  of  McIntosh  apples  in  one  year?  We 
might,  through  better  advertising  and 
distribution  and  with  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  population,  jump  our  con¬ 
sumption  maybe  10  per  cent  but  not 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  To  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  Delicious,  the  increase  of  30 
per  cent  in  1950  caused  the  Northeast 
bulldoze  some  of  theirs  in  the  ra¬ 
vines  and  in  the  East  sell  at  50  per 
cent  below  cost. 

It  is  time  to  trim  the  ship.  Certain- 
we  can  balance  our  production.  We 
can  also  increase  our  consumption  by 
advertising  and  a  wider  and  better  dis- 
ribution  although  we  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  much  on  an  unbalanced  market. 

The  grower  of  Delicious  in  the  North¬ 
east  has  had  a  profitable  1951  season 
ecause  of  the  reduction  of  10  million 


The  price  had  dropped  to  50  cents  a 
box  delivered.  With  the  high  price  of 
labor  and  transportation  the  grower 
felt  he  would  take  less  loss  leaving 
them  on  the  trees.  As  we  turned  a  bend 
in  the  road  we  came  upon  a  group  of 
men  actually  planting  new  orange  trees 
which  substantiates  the  saying  “Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  breast.”  Three 
years  from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves. 
Can  they  ever  balance  their  ship  ?  They 
have  gone  into  the  widest  fields  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  make  orange  concentrates 
known.  It  is  said  Bing  Crosby  put  a 
million  in  it  and  told  everybody  about 
it.  Distribution  was  almost  100  per 
cent — a  can  of  orange  concentrate  in 
every  freezer  compartment  in  the  land. 

The  problem  of  the  apple  grower,  I 
think,  is  more  simple,  first  he  does  not 
have  bonanza  prices  in  his  mind  and 
will  let  common  sense  tell  him.  We 
must  reduce  our  acreage  not  just  of  the 
odd  varieties  but  McIntosh  trees  in  the 
Northeast  and  Delicious  in  the  North¬ 
west.  We  should  have  a  sound  adver¬ 
tising  program  and  a  system  for  wider 
distribution  but  we  should  not  lean  on 
these  as  crutches  to  hold  us  up,  but 
stand  on  our  feet  and  meet  our  prob¬ 
lem,  obey  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  and  remember  when  we  are 
tempted  to  increase  our  production 
over  demand,  that  there  is  a.  law  of 
diminishing  returns. 


Yes  sir,  you  can't  beat 

DITHANE 
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for  dependable,  low 
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I  know  that  regular  use  of  Dithane  keeps  my 
potatoes  free  of  early  and  late  blight.  Another 
thing  I  am  sure  of  with  Dithane  — at  digging 
time  I’ll  get  plenty  of  number  ones. 


"(ftK&M. 


With  Dithane  it  is  no  problem  to  keep  potatoes 
healthy  and  free  of  blight.  Just  spray  or  dust 
Dithane  regularly,  and  watch  your  vines  grow 
strong  and  vigorous.  As  for  me  —  I  am  a  spray 
man  from  way  back.  It  makes  you  feel  good  to  see 
how  those  vines  grow.  And  best  of  all — when  you 
stack  up  the  low  cost  of  Dithane  against  the 
fine  yields  you’ll  get,  I  believe  you’ll  agree— 


you  can’t  beat  DITHANE  for 
dependable ,  low-cost  blight  control 


DITHANE  is  a  trade  mark 
Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in 
principal  foreigneountries. 
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Steel  Keeps  Silage  Best ! 


You  want  a  silo  that’s  rugged,  durable,  allows  mini¬ 
mum  spoilage,  is  easy  to  fill  and  empty.  SILVER 
SHIELD  SILOS— of  galvanized  all-steel  construction 
have  stood  the  test  for  over  30  years.  The  extra¬ 
strength  steel  keeps  moisture  in — air  out.  Smooth 
inside  walls,  large  chute,  and  doors  at  all  levels — make 
handling  a  pleasure.  Great  range  of  sizes — add  on 
anytime.  Immediate  delivery;  in  time  for  grass  silage 
season. 


i 


For  Better  Silage  in  '52 — Get  a 
Silver  Shield  NOW. 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361A,  Red  Creek,  New  York. 


r 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


•  Without  obligation  please  send  me 
I  additional  information  about  your  all 
|  steel  Silver  Shield  Silo. 


9  Airtight  •  Windproof 
9  Fireproof  9  Rotproof 
9  Moisture  9  Easily 
Proof  Erected 


|  Name  ... 
I  Address 
!  City  . 


(322)  22 
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EARLY  1,000  students  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  in  New  York 
schools  gathered  at  Holland 
Patent  on  May  2  and  3  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
Future  Fanners.  Guests  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  inspired  by  the  excellence  of 
training  demonstrated  by  the  young 
men  who  attended. 

Many  honors  were  awarded  and  the 
account  of  the  convention  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  limited  to  naming  the  award 
winners. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award,  consisting  of  a  certificate 
and  a  life-time  subscription  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  given  for  evidence 
of  leadership,  went  to: 

Donald  Roberts  of  Holland  Patent 
and  William  Richards  of  Cazenovia. 


Foundation  Awards 

The  following  boys  received  $100 
each  from  the  Future  Farmer  Founda¬ 
tion: 

James  Wagner  of  Albion,  winner  of 


CRAINE  WOODSTAVE 

. . .  a  heavy  duty  beauty! 


Here’s  the  wood  stave  silo  that 
dairymen  everywhere  call  “the 
very  best.”  Famous  Crasco  door 
front  —  3 -ply  doors  swing  freely 
on  outside  bail  hinges.  Built-in 
ladder  is  handy,  safe  .  .  .  adds  to 
silo  stability.  Simple,  strong 
double  anchorage  system. 


It’s  built  for  long,  rugged  service 
. . .  profitable  feeding. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Whatever  your  silo  needs, 
“ Craine’s  the  name”  to 
remember.  Write  for 
details  on  the  Woodstave, 
and  the  other  dependable 
Craine  silos.  Easy  terms 
available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  522  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


the  New  York  State  FFA  Speaking 
Contest. 

Charles  Anken,  Holland  Patent, 
named  as  New  York  State  Star  Farmer. 

Leigh  Pitroff  of  Cato-Meridian  for 
the  best  achievement  in  Farm  Me¬ 
chanics. 

Harold  Miller  of  Pine  Plains  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  managing  the  best  dairy 
herd. 

Wesley  Bobbett  of  Port  Byron  for 
the  best  record  of  soil  and  water  man¬ 
agement. 

Other  Future  Farmer  Foundation 
awards  went  to: 

William  Schuldt  of  Afton,  Guy  Burns 
of  Bath,  Charles  Cerosaletti  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Donald  Roberts  of  Holland  Pat¬ 
ent,  Lawrence  Adams  of  Norwich,  and 
Lawrence  Cairns  of  South  Kortright 
for  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

Seven  Future  Farmer  Chapters  won 


cash  awards.  South  Kortright  won 
$43.67,  and  the  following  won  $25  each: 
Phelps,  Dryden,  Letchworth,  Waverly, 
Corfu-East  Pembroke. 

American  Farmers 

At  the  convention  seven  FFA  mem¬ 
bers  were  recommended  to  the  Nati¬ 
onal  Association  for  “American  Farm¬ 
er”  award,  the  highest  honor  available. 
They  are:  Lee  Yutzler,  Holland  Patent; 
Kermit  Marquis,  Dryden;  Larry  Todd 
of  Groton;  Lyman  Watros,  Marathon; 
George  Dumrauf,  Greenville;  Frank 
Arnold,  Jr.,  Middlesex;  Gerald  Lang- 
don,  Malone. 

The  New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  gives  four  awards  of  $25 
each  to  boys  who  bought  their  first 
purebred  Holstein  calves  after  enroll¬ 
ing  in  vocational  agriculture  and  who 
have  made  the  best  progress.  They 
went  to: 

Ralph  Winsor,  Harpursville;  James 
Roberts,  Washingtonville;  Paul  Evans, 
Canton;  Lawrence  Spaulding,  Malone. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
gives  $62.50  each  to  two  boys  to  pay 
their  expenses  to  the  National  FFA 
Convention  at  Kansas  City  in  October. 
They  went  to: 

Rudolph  Schuster,  Avon  and  Werner 
Weigel  of  Cherry  Valley. 

Best  Poultry  Boy 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council  sponsors  the  “Best  Boy-of-the- 
Year”  from  each  of  the  states  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Region.  The  winner  was 
Curtis  Ackerman  of  Edmeston  who  will 
attend  the  NEPPCO  Exposition  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

The  New  York  State  Seed  Associa¬ 


tion  makes  several  awards  to  FFA 
Chapters  and  individuals.  The  Phelps 
FFA  boys  won  $50,  and  Morristown, 
Canton,  and  Newfane  won  $25  each. 
Individual  prizes  went  to  Gordon 
Minns  of  Phelps  and  Robert  Smith  of 
Morristown. 

The  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners  also  give  some  awards  to 
Chapters  and  individuals.  The  Albion 
Chapter  won  $100  and  the  Perry  Chap¬ 
ter,  $50.  Chris  Hanson  of  Geneva  won 
$50,  and  Ronald  Vanacker  of  William¬ 
son,  $30.  These  were  the  top  awards 
but  four  others  were  also  given. 

The  Poultry  Improvement  Board  of 
New  York  State  gave  some  awards  to 
Chapters — $50  for  first  place  and  $25 
for  second  and  third.  These  went  to: 
Perry,  South  Kortright,  and  Lafayette. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  sponsors  a 
Dairy  Herd  Management  and  Milk 
Quality  Control  Contest.  Prizes  total¬ 


ing  $1,890  are  divided  between  local 
and  state  winners.  The  state  winner 
was  Robert  Bligh  of  South  Kortright. 
Second  went  to  Harold  Miller  of  Pine 
Plains,  and  third  to  Howard  Britton  of 
Lowville. 

The  New  York  State  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  gives  a  scholarship  which  pays 
expenses  to  two  short  summer  schools 
in  banking  at  Cornell.  This  award  went 
to  Joseph  Schwasnick  of  Mohawk.  The 
alternate  is  Eugene  Shaw  of  King 
Ferry. 

The  New  York  Farm  Equipment 
Dealers  Association  sponsors  some 
scholarships  to  the  leadership  camp  at 
Oswegatchie.  The  winners  of  $50.00 
bonds  were  Carl  Gregory  of  Walton 
and  Sidney  Stevens  of  Genoa. 

Winners  of  $25.00  bonds  were  Ed¬ 
ward  Fisher  of  Skaneateles,  Joe  Clark 
of  Munnsville  and  Douglas  Newby  of 
Morristown. 

Honorary  Koys 

It  has  become  a  custom  for  the  re¬ 
tiring  state  officers  to  honor  their  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  by  presenting  hono¬ 
rary  Empire  Farmer  Keys.  In  addition 
to  these  awards,  Honorary  Empire 
Farmer  Keys  were  conferred  on  Har¬ 
old  Creal  of  Homer,  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair;  and  William  A. 
Smith,  William  Kunsella,  and  Harold 
Noakes  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Education  at  Cornell. 

Most  of  the  FFA  members  mention¬ 
ed  received  their  Empire  Farmer  pin 
for  outstanding  work  at  the  convention. 
In  addition  to  those  already  named,  the 
following  were  named  as  1952  Empire 
Farmers : 

Spencer  Mose  of  Addison. 


The  officers  for  the  New  York  Future  Farmers  for  the  coming  year.  From  left  to 
right:  Donald  Roberts,  Holland  Patent,  secretary-treasurer;  Howard  Jennings,  Bel¬ 
fast,  sentinel;  Harold  Miller,  Pine  Plains,  second  vice  president;  Charles  Anken, 
Holland  Patent,  president;  George  Mills,  Port  Byron,  reporter;  Guy  Burns  of  Bath, 
first  vice  president. 


Winners  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Achievement  Award.  Left,  Donald  Roberts 
of  Holland  Patent;  right,  William  Richards 
of  Cazenovia. 

Herman  Hicks,  John  Long  and  Don 
Vagg  of  Albion. 

Donald  Foster  and  Willard  Wolfley 
of  Alexander. 

Howard  Jennings  and  Winston  Lilly 
of  Belfast. 

Clifford  L.  Kunes  of  Bloomfield. 

Richard  Wing  of  Castile. 

Clarence  Scott  and  James  Southard 
of  Cato. 

Stephen  Curtis  and  David  Shephard 
of  Cazenovia. 

Dale  Smith  of  Chenango  Forks. 

Howard  Peters  and  Walter  Savicki 
of  Clinton. 

George  Arnold  of  Corfu. 

Dalton  Dedrick  of  Delevan. 

George  Miller  of  Delmar. 

Bruce  Dedrick  of  Dryden. 

Frederick  Baker  of  Dundee. 

William  Kirch,  Jr.,  of  Edmeston. 

Maynard  Armison  and  Franklin  Lund 
of  Elba. 

Gerald  Burns,  Raymond  Klock,  and 
Theodore  Michalik  of  Fort  Plain. 

Ronald  Clark  and  George  Senne  of 
Geneva. 

Robert  Andryszak  of  Goshen. 

Robert  Rowe  of  Gilbertsville. 

Edward  Boomhauer  and  Rudolph 
Bredderman  of  Greenville. 

Walter  Gorton  and  Albert  Pierson 
of  Hamilton. 

Donald  Turnbull  of  Hammond. 

John  Pollock  of  Hillsdale. 

R.  Dale  Bell  of  Homer. 

Myron  Blackmer  of  Honeoye. 

Eugene  Shaw  of  King  Ferry. 

Joseph  S.  Tuchrello  and  Michael 
Tuchrello  of  Livonia. 

William  Fleming  of  Madison. 

Alton  Brand,  William  Donald  Creigh¬ 
ton,  and  William  Fitzpatrick  of 
Malone. 

Edwin  Vermilyea  of  Margaretville. 

George  Miller  of  Middletown. 

Lauren  Hopkins  of  Moravia. 

John  Mitchell  of  Morristown. 

Duane  G.  Seager  of  North  Rose. 

John  Boyko  and  Lee  Waite  of  North 
Syracuse. 

Warren  Bearsley,  R.  Oliver  Brown. 
Charles  Winter,  and  David  Yunker  of 
Perry. 

Richard  Day  of  Phelps. 

Theodore  Lange  of  Poland. 

Richard  Dutcher  and  Marvin  Wilson 
of  Port  Byron. 

Walter  Wesarg,  Jr.,  of  Red  Hook. 


Theodore  Roberts  of  Remsen. 

Duane  Warne  of  Romulus. 

Leland  Fanning,  Gene  Murphy,  an(1 
Edward  Wengenack  of  Schoharie. 

Arthur  Lyon  and  Bruce  Sherwood  of 
Sherburne. 

Edward  Fisher,  Raymond  Greenfiel  , 
and  Robert  Vought  of  Skaneateles. 

Fay  Andrews  and  James  Mortimer 
of  Sodus. 

P.alph  Lovelace  of  Trumansburg- 

James  Collins,  Thomas  Mezik,  E 
ward  Wiencer,  and  Rollin  Zoller  o 
West  Winfield. 

Raymond  Kolwaite,  Jr.,  and  Arthur 
Stark  of  Whitesboro. 

Howard  Collver  and  Donald  Klellie 


of  Whitney  Point. 


Cellars  Dry”  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
usually  can  be  consulted  at  your  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  or  can  be  secured 
from  your  U.  S.  Representative  or  Sen¬ 
ator  at  Washington,  D.  C.  “Foundations 
For  Farm  Buildings,”  published  by  the 
Portland  Cement  Association,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  from  whom  it  can  be  secured  free 
on  request. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  stop 
leakage  in  a  basement  after  the  build¬ 
ing  has  been  completed,  but  even  here 
it  is  usually  possible  to  stop  the  trouble 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  too 
much  remodeling.  A  number  of  firms 
now  specialize  in  waterproofing  paints, 
cements,  papers,  and  felts,  rubber 
paints  and  so  on,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
bad  case  if  a  good  architect  can’t  lick 
it.  It  is  even  possible  now  to  cement 
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a  cistern  or  basement  against  consid¬ 
erable  water  pressure  provided  the 
proper  method  is  used.  It  usually  will 
save  you  money  to  have  the  job  in¬ 
spected  by  an  experienced  architect  as 
to  the  best  method  to  be  used. — I.W.D. 

—  A. a.  — 

LUGGAGE  RACK  for 
GUEST  ROOM 

I  painted  an  ordinary  camp  stool  a 
rich  green  and  covered  it  with  cretonne. 
A  guest  appreciates  the  convenience  of 
a  place  to  open  her  bag  where  she  can 
get  at  its  contents  without  stooping, 
and  the  room  is  kept  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ordered  appearance  which  results  when 
luggage  is  dropped  just  anywhere. 
When  not  in  use  the  rack  can  be  tucked 
away  in  a  closet.  —  Mrs.  M.  Frances 
Kiley,  Somerville ,  Mass. 


—  Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 
It  used  to  be  hard  work  but  nowadays 
when  Byron  Livingston  wants  to  raise  the  ' 
litter  carrier,  he  slips  on  the  V-belt,  pulls 
the  lever  that  tightens  it,  and  a  1/6 
horsepower  motor  off  an  old  washing 
machine  does  the  hoisting.  The  farm  near 
Claremont,  N.  H-,  is  owned  by  Byron  and 
operated  by  his  son  Ervin.  It  revolves 
around  a  dairy  herd  of  20  milkers  and 
flock  of  1,000  hens.  Ervin  is  a  progressive- 
minded  director  of  the  Sullivan  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

—  A. A.  — 

CLEANING  HARDENED 
PAINT  BRUSHES 

Many  years  ago  an  article  by  this 
writer  was  published  in  which  it  was 
suggested  that  stiff  and  hard  paint 
brushes  be  “hammered”  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  being  careful  not  to  ruin  the 
bristles.  That  treatment  is  rather  se¬ 
vere,  especially  if  the  brush  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one.  But  owners  of  expensive 
brushes  are  not  in  the  habit  of  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  become  hard.  Recently  this 
question  came  in:  “How  about  nylon 
brushes?”  So,  the  writer  did  some  in¬ 
vestigating.  He  wrote  to  all  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  paint  brushes, 
and  now  he  has  the  following  to  offer. 

NYLON  BRUSHES:  (1)  Soak  for  4 
or  5  hours  in  sodium-phosphate.  This 
will  tend  to  loosen  the  hardened  paint. 
Then  wash  the  brush  in  hot  soap  and 
water  and  allow  to  dry.  (2)  There  are 
several  commercial  cleaners  available 
on  the  market,  some  of  which  you  will 
hnd  satisfactory  for  this  work.  (3) 
Soak  in  benzine  or  turpentine.  Work 
the  brush  in  this  solution  every  so  of¬ 
ten  in  order  to  break  up  the  hardened 
paint.  Wash  thoroughly  in  warm  soapy 
water.  Then  wash  out  the  soap  with 
clean  warm  water.  Allow  to  dry. 

BRISTLE  BRUSHES:  (1)  Wash  in 
hot  soap  and  water  and  scrub  on  an 
ordinary  scrubbing  board.  This  will 
take  every  bit  of  paint  out  of  the 
bristles.  (2)  Use  paint  and  varnish  re¬ 
mover,  leaving  the  brush  immersed 
long  enough  to  soften  the  hard  heel. 
Then  soap  and  water  and  a  hand  scrub 
board.  (3)  Same  as  3  for  nylon  brush- 
es-  (4)  Use  either  a  powdered  brush 
cleaner,  following  directions  on  the 
package,  or,  one  of  the  newer  liquid 
brush  cleaners.— W.  F.  Schaphorst. 

—  A. A.  — 

WATERPROOFING  A 

basement 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  cement  out  or 
Prevent  water  in  my  cellar  which  has 
concrete  block  walls  and  concrete  floor. 

*  seems  to  come  up  through  the  bottom. 

ave  heard  that  it  cannot  be  done.  What 
d°  you  say?" 

J  T  IS  not  difficult  to  shut  water  out 
,  nf  a  basement  if  the  work  can  be 
uone  as  the  building  is  constructed,  and 
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it  can  be  done  at  small  cost.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple  to  put  tile  around 
the  footings  and  under  the  floor  and 
lead  the  drainage  water  to  a  free  out¬ 
let  or  to  a  sump  or  pit  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  pump  to  operate  when  the  level 
reaches  a  certain  height. 

The  outside  walls  can  be  thoroughly 
waterproofed  by  one  or  two  coats  of 
hot  asphalt  and  the  backfilling  done  in 
such  a  way  air  can  get  down  along  the 
wall  and  the  surface  given  a  chance  to 
dry  out.  Also  the  concrete  floors,  be¬ 
sides  being  undertiled,  can  be  underlaid 
with  heavy  waterproof  felt  with  lapped 
and  cemented  joints,  made  heavier  than 
normal,  and  well  reinforced  to  prevent 
heaving  and  cracking. 

At  least  two  good  bulletins  are  avail¬ 
able  telling  how  to  do  such  waterproof¬ 
ing.  Farmers’  Bulletin  1572 — “Making 


MILKING 
MAY  CHANGE ... 


Whether  you  milk  into  a  pail  or  a  pipe 
line— whether  the  milk  goes  into  a  can  or  into 
a  tank— we  build  a  Surge  Milker  to  put  the 
milk  where  you  want  it;  but  every  Surge  Milker 
of  any  kind  takes  care  of  your  cows  and  your 
profits  with  genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL. 


Parlor  Stalls— Releasers— Pipe  Lines— Milk 
Pumps— Milk  Valves— Line  Washers— Weigh  Jars 
. .  .  we  have  them  all,  but  we  know  that  the 
first  job  of  any  milking  machine  is  to  get  all 
the  milk  quickly  and  safely,  and  creeping  teat 
cups  do  slow  up  milking  and  they  are  dangerous. 
Siphon  or  Surcingle  . . .  Surge  Teat  Cups  don’t 
creep!  Ask  your  neighbor. 

X  J  O  Copyright  1952.  Babson  Bros.  Co 


Whether  they  are  milked  in  a  shed  or  a 
parlor,  they  still  need  the  udder  pro¬ 
tection  of  genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL 
that  holds  the  teat  cups  down  where  they  belong. 
That’s  why  more  and  more  thousands  of  farmers 
are  switching  to  the  Surge. 


THE  SURGE  SIPHON  takes  the  milk  from  the  end 
oj  the  cow's  teat  and  delivers  it  wherever  you 
want  it  and  you  see  just  what  you  are  doing. 


Tell  my  Surge  Service  Dealer  to  hustle  out  here  and  fell 
me  all  about  the  Surge.  This  puts  me  under  no  obligation. 


tABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y„  842  W.  Beiden  Ave.,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y„  DEPT.  3065 


NAME. 


TOWN. 

$TATE_ 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

of  New  York 

842  W.  Beiden  Ave.f  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

OFFICES  IN 

CHICAGO  HOUSTON  SEATTLE 

SACRAMENTO  KANSAS  CITY 

TORONTO  MINNEAPOLIS  ATLANTA 


THE  SURGE  MILKER— a  g  reat  Milking  Machine  backed 
by  a  Surge  Service  Dealer  whose  business  is  cow  milk¬ 
ing.  Used  and  loved  from  South  Africa  to  Alaska. 


but  Cowi. 

DO  NOT- 


\ 
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your  orchard  and  garden 

Ul»k 


START  NOW  to  protect  your  flowers,  veg¬ 
etables,  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  from  in¬ 
sects.  Spray  regularly  with  reliable,  de¬ 
pendable  Black  Leaf  40.  It’s  economical 
. . .  one  ounce  makes  six  gallons  of  spray 
which  quickly  kills  (by contact  and  by 
fumes)  aphids,  leafhoppers,  most  thrips 
and  other  soft-bodied  sucking  insects. 


Black  Leaf  40  spares  bees 
and  other  beneficial  in¬ 
sects  .  .  .  never  stains  or 
burns  and  leaves  no  un¬ 
sightly  or  objectionable 
residue  on  flowers,  foliage 
or  fruit. 


Black  Leaf  40  is  also  used 
as  a  roost  paint  to  kill 
chicken  lice  and  mites  .  .  . 
as  a  dip  and  drench  for 
certain  animals  .  .  .  and  as 
a  repellant  to  keep  dogs 
away  from  shrubbery. 
Full  directions  on  each 
package.  Sold  at  drug, 
hardware,  seed  and  farm 
supply  stores. 


R.  S.  Reynolds,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  be  of  utmost 
interest  to  poultry  raisers.  Read  her  ex¬ 
perience:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I  must  be 
one  of  the  very  first  to  use  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets.  Some  35  years  ago  when  I  started 
raising  chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  ad¬ 
vertised  as  an  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contaminated 
drinking  water.  I  tried  a  package  for 
my  baby  chicks  with  happiest  results.  I 
have  depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  infec¬ 
tion  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  infected 
with  disease  germs  and  may  spread  dis¬ 
ease  through  your  flbck  before  you  are 
aware.  Use  preventive  methods  —  use 
Walko  Tablets.  For  over  forty  years 
thousands  of  poultry  raisers  have  depend¬ 
ed  upon  them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on 
Walko  Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking  water. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 
Use  them  in  the  drinking  water  to  aid  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy  Walko 
Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  results.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  lowo 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Broody  Hens 


BROODY  hen  is  one  that  wants 
to  raise  a  family.  She  sits  on 
the  nest  and  fights  anyone  who 
disturbs  her.  She  stops  laying. 
She  begins  to  lose  weight,  and  becomes 
unprofitable  for  her  owner.  She  turns 
into  a  problem. 


Different  people  handle  the  broody 
hen  problem  in  different  ways.  Some 
choose  to  ignore  it.  They  just  do  noth¬ 
ing,  hoping  that  the  broody  hen  or  hens 
will  give  up  and  go  back  to  laying. 


If  one  has  a  truly  non-broody  strain 
of  chickens  and  therefore  has  only  an 
occasional  broody  hen,  it  may  not  pay 
to  bother  with  them.  You  may  not  get 
paid  for  your  time.  In  really  broody 
flocks,  that  method  of  handling  the 
problem  will  prove  ruinous. 

Some  poultrymen  kill  and  dress  for 
market  all  hens  that  go  broody.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  logic  in  this 
method,  particularly  for  one  who  has  a 
weekly  egg  and  poultry  delivery  day  in 
town.  He  must  select  some  hens  to  be 
dressed  off  anyway  and  he  is  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  broody  birds  will  be 
in  first-class  condition,  and  will  not  be 
laying. 


Inheritance 


Many  strains  of  heavy  breed  hens 
are  as  free  of  broodiness  today  as 
White  Leghorns  have  been  for  years. 
There  are  other  strains  where  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  high  levels  and  where 
broodiness  is  still  a  real  problem.  Every 
night  in  warm  weather,  more  and  more 
hens  stay  on  the  nests.  In  flocks  of 
crossbred  hens  this  is  quite  likely  to 
happen.  There  is  a  genetic  reason  for 
this,  and  not  a  thing  can  be  done  about 
it  by  the  owner  except  to  try  to  “break 
up”  the  broodiness.  It  pays  good  divi¬ 
dends  to  do  it. 

A  report  on  a  study  of  broodiness 
and  its  relation  to  laying  a  few  years 
ago  showed  that  between  their  lay-off 
periods  broody  hens  lay  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  other  hens,  so  that  for 
the  year  their  record  may  be  just  as 
good,  provided  they  don’t  take  off  too 
much  time  per  vacation.  From  that  re¬ 
port  it  should  be  clear  why  hens  should 
be  gotten  back  on  the  job  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  There  is  another  fact 
which  supports  that  statement.  Here 
is  the  evidence: 

The  accepted  way  to  change  the 
hens’  minds  is  to  merely  take  them  off 
the  nests  in  the  evening,  when  you  can 
be  most  certain  of  their  broody  inten¬ 
tions,  and  confine  them  in  a  broody 
coop.  Give  them  water  and  mash  and 
a  cool  place.  That’s  all.  In  3  or  4  days, 
return  them  to  the  flock.  Do  this  as  a 
regular  chore  each  evening.  Of  course 
you  will  need  a  number  of  broody  pens, 
or  sections. 

Now  here  is  why  promptness  in  shut¬ 
ting  up  the  hens  is  so  important.  When 
the  broody  urge  seizes  the  hen,  she  pro¬ 
bably  has  a  lot  of  yolks  in  various 
stages  of  development.  (Incidentally, 
hens  quit  laying  because  they  have 
gone  broody.  They  don’t  go  broody  be¬ 
cause  they  have  quit  laying,  as  many 


THE  RUNS  COUNT 

It  is  said  that  Babe  Ruth  had 
more  strikeouts  and  more  home- 
runs  than  any  man  in  baseball. 
We  remember  him  for  the  times 
he  drove  the  ball  out  of  the  park. 
The  strikeouts  have  long  been 
forgotten. 

Most  of  us  have  more  strike¬ 
outs  than  homeruns.  It  gives  a 
better  feeling  toward  the  other 
fellow  to  remember  him  for  his 
runs.  What  a  game  baseball 
would  be  if  we  talked  only  of  the 
strikeouts  and  errors.  It’s  the 
runs  that  count. — G.  T.  Klein. 


people  assume  to  be  the  case.)  The 
partially  developed  yolks  at  once  begin 
to  be  reabsorbed.  They  just  fade  away. 
If  the  broodiness  is  overcome  quickly, 
this  process  of  reabsorption  is  reversed 
at  once  and  the  hen  gets  back  to  lay¬ 
ing  more  quickly  than  if  she  had  to  re¬ 
build  the  yolks  from  scratch. 

Any  airy  box  or  pen  with  a  bottom  of 
slats  or  heavy  wire,  and  a  door  through 
which  you  can  get  the  hens  in  and  out 
easily,  will  do  as  a  broody  coop.  I  have 
seen  shipping  crates  fastened  against 
a  wall  at  convenient  height  from  the 
floor  serving  the  purpose. 

—  A. a.  — 

GEESE  AND 
STRAWBERRIES 

Geese  are  used  in  strawberry  fields 
to  keep  down  weeds  and  grass  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Recently  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  Chemung  County 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  and  4-H  News 
with  the  following  item  among  others 
on  vegetable  growing: 

“Last  year  in  a  novel  experiment,  a 
flock  of  thirteen  geese  was  used  to 
weed  the  strawberry  fields  of  Howard 
E.  Blair  &  Sons  and  was  of  sufficient 
success  to  justify  another  trial  this 
year.” 

I  visited  this  farm  recently.  Eleven 
geese  were  doing  a  swell  job  of  weed¬ 
ing  a  two-acre  field.  There  wasn’t  a 
weed  in  sight.  This  was  a  new  bed  set 
this  spring. — L.  M.  Hurd. 

—  a.  a.  — 

7  'rfyceitd  OH 

Pullet  Management 

HERE’S  a  7-point  pullet  manage¬ 
ment  program  that  will  help  get 
more  eggs  from  your  layers  when  eggs 
are  bringing  good  fall  prices.  Wade 
Rice,  University  of  Maryland  Exten¬ 
sion  poultryman,  gives  these  pointers 
to  make  egg  production  easier  and 
more  profitable: 

1.  House  the  pullets  and  hens  sepa¬ 
rately.  Grading  the  pullets  for  uni¬ 
formity  in  size,  maturity  and  quality 
will  make  feeding  and  management 
more  effective. 

2.  Confine  pullets  and  hens  to  the 
house  to  control  the  yolk  color.  Yolk 
color  and  egg  flavors  may  be  effected 
by  things  a  pullet  may  eat  outside.  , 

3.  Use  efficient  feeders  and  foun¬ 
tains.  On  feeders,  use  covers  or  reels, 
and  guard  to  prevent  feed  waste 
through  hens  billing  feed  on  the  floor. 
Since  100  hens  will  drink  7%  gallons 
of  water  a  day,  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water  is  best  supplied  by  an 
automatic  water  fountain. 

4.  Use  artificial  lighting  to  insure 
the  layers  having  a  13-hour  day.  Light 
stimulates  the  glands  controlling  the 
sex  hormone  which  controls  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

5.  Feed  for  maximum  production 
and  maintenance  of  body  weight.  This 
means  feeding  a  good  laying  mash 
with  a  grain  mixture  and,  if  desired, 
pellets  at  noon.  The  birds  should  go  to 
roost  with  their  crops  packed  with 
food.  For  maximum  production  over  a 
long  period,  pullets  should  gradually 
increase  their  body  weight  through  the 
winter  months.  A  drop  in  feed  con¬ 
sumption  is  a  forewarning  of  a  drop  in 
egg  production. 

6.  Cull  the  flock  thoroughly  at  least 
4  times  a  year.  All  birds  that  go  out 
of  production  or  become  sick  should 
be  removed  from  the  flock  at  any  time 
to  save  feed. 

7.  Prevent  introduction  of  disease 
into  the  flock.  Keep  visitors  out  of 
pens,  or  provide  disinfectant  pans  for 
their  shoes.  Screen  pigeons,  sparrows 
and  other  birds  out  of  the  house.  Dis¬ 
infect  crates  carried  into  the  pens. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  disease  .in¬ 
fection. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds  —  Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  o  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  Ifso,wecan 
supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50 )  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Wont  a  Profitable  Flock  of  ’’Heavies"? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 

catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHOUALITY 
Chicks,  have  gone 
on  farms  each  yeor. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


mntmt 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  FINEST 

B.  B.  BRONZE  —  B-  B.  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U-S.D.A.  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 

Our  23rd  year  producing  poults  exclusively. 
35,000  weekly.  Get  our  Folder  and  prices 
before  you  buy. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES 

Box  100,  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


NEW  BOOK 
Free If 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANC0NAS.  1952  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R-D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


Strong  and  lively  Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 
now  available  in  our  famous  RED-ROCK 
CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in  market 
meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg 
production  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain 
ROCK-RED  cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty 
broilers  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG 
tells  all.  Write 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082 


^GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Cbicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  Egg-bred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  E4-,  VINELAND,  N.  i. , 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 
"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other 

Catalog  FREE.  ■> 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10.  Pa- 


LEISTER’S 


CHICKS 


Penna.-U.  S. 

Approved 

ft.O.l  .  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Run.  Ask  for  1”  P  g 
illustrated  catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks,  u. 
Pullorum  Passed.  ...  p. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlistervilie,  r«- 


STARTER 

3  o  6  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Also  day  o>“- 
Catalog  and  Prices.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERufc 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  37.  Richfield,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

day  old- 
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IV  VAMKYMAX’S  OWA  TMIIALS: 

‘S'lome  OtcAasid 


TOM  MILLIMAN  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  something  that  many  dairy¬ 
men  would  like  to  try.  Early  in 
1950  he  got  together  a  dozen  of  the 
best  informed  pasture-men  in  New 
York  and  laid  a  problem  right  in  their 
laps. 

Said  Tom,  who  writes  Kernels, 
Screenings  and  Chaff  in  alternate  is¬ 
sues  of  American  Agriculturist, 
“Gentlemen,  I  have  a  14-acre  field  of 
very  good  land  that  has  been  well  man¬ 
aged  for  years.  I  want  to  seed  it  to 
pasture  that  will  give  me  the  most 
milk  per  acre.  I’ll  follow  your  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  letter.  Now,  what 
should  I  do?” 

The  group  had  no  trouble  agreeing 
on  a  program.  Two  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre  were  used  as  a  nurse  crop  and 
put  in  with  400  pounds  of  6-12-6  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Half  the  field  was  seeded  to  5 
pounds  alfalfa,  1  pound  ladino,  16 
pounds  brome  grass.  The  other  half  got 
8  pounds  orchard  grass  in  place  of  the 
brome.  Oats  were  grazed  off.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1951,  after  both  halves 
had  been  grazed  and  clipped,  400 
pounds  of  0-19-19  with  borax  was  ap¬ 
plied. 

Prom  the  time  Tom  turned  out  44 
cows  to  pasture  on  April  28  until  they 
went  in  the  barn  November  1,  a  daily 
record  was  kept.  On  it  was  the  number 
of  cows  grazing  that  day  (it  varied 
from  44  to  48),  the  number  of  cans  of 
milk  produced,  the  name  of  the  pasture 
they  were  on,  the  pounds  of  grain  fed 
per  cow,  the  bales  of  hay  and  carts  of 
silage  consumed. 

The  Results 

From  this  .detailed  report  a  great 
deal  of  information  was  compiled  by 
Professor  W.  T.  Crandall  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 


Summed  up,  it  showed  that  the  alfalfa- 
ladino-brome  half  was  best. 

The  brome  mixture  produced  8,599 
pounds  of  milk  per  acre  from  pasture; 
and  orchard  mixture,  6,392  pounds. 

The  brome  gave  60  days  pasture;  the 
orchard  only  43. 

The  brome  acreage  produced  28,476 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients;  the 
orchard,  23,466. 

The  brome  came  back  faster. 

On  Friday  morning,  April  25,  1952,' 
Tom  turned  47  milking  and  close-up 
dry  cows  into  the  7-acre  orchard  grass 
half  of  his  demonstration  plot  for  day¬ 
times  only.  In  48  hours  the  production 
from  the  42  milking  cows  had  increased 
by  two  40-quart  cans  and  Tom  was 
confident  that  it  would  rise  another 
two  cans  within  a  week! 

Detailed  records  will  be  kept  again 
this  year. 

Tom  says  he  realizes  the  seeding  and 
fertilizer  recommendations  mean  extra 
expense  to  get  maximum  grazing,  but 
he  is  enough  satisfied  with  results  to 
follow  the  same  panel  of  experts’  re¬ 
commendations  on  another  field  this 
year— a  16-acre  piece  that  is  the  high¬ 
est  producing  land  on  his  Hayfields 
farm  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

On  the  panel’s  recommendation,  Tom 
will  compare  brome  and  orchard  again, 
even  though  the  brome  proved  superior 
in  his  commercial  test  of  the  two.  This 
new  field  will  be  drilled  to  oats  at  iy2 
bushels  per  acre  to  be  grazed  off;  and 
he’ll  use  400  pounds  of  8-16-18 — a 
heavier  fertilizer  application  than  in 
the  first  test. 

In  8  acres  will  be  seeded  6  pounds 
orchard  grass,  1  pound  ladino,  8  pounds 
alfalfa. 

The*  other  half  will  get  12  pounds 


V 

WESTERN  VERMONT  DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  MAY  24 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  70 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  eligible  to  go  anywhere,  calfhood  vaccinated. 

JOHN  $.  McCORMICK,  Jr.  absolutely  dispersing  at  his  farm,  PAWLET,  Vermont,  9  miles 
east  of  Granville,  N.  Y.  40  miles  southwest  of  Rutland,  Vt. 

SELLING:  4  Daughters  of  NEWMONT  ARISTOCRAT.  Many  others  rich  in  ORMSBY  SENSA¬ 
TION  45th  breeding. 

HIR  Average — 11,731  lb.  milk,  3.8%,  443  lb.  fat,  all  2  time  milking.  Individual  records 
up  to  730  lb.  fat,  4.4%  test. 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  HERDS  FOR  TYPE— TEST— and  PRODUCTION  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE 

TO  BUY  IN  A  LONG  TIME.  COWS— BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS— 7  BULLS.  THESE  CATTLE  ARE 
IDEAL  FOR  FOUNDATION  PURPOSES.  Catalogs  at  ringside.  Sale  starts  at  1 1  U)0  A.M.  DST. 

JOHN  S.  McCORMICK,  Jr..  Owner,  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

COME  TO  SUPER  DUPER  EARLVILLE  SALE 

TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY — JUNE  10  and  11. 

175  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  175 

Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Super  All-Select  Cattle  of  60  head  from  45  herds  of  6  States  sell  TUESDAY,  JUNE  10 
starting  at  11:00  A.M.  DST. 

An  array  of  the  breed’s  finest  in  high  record  cows  up  to  960  lb.  fat.  High  bred  heifers  and  6  Bulls 
from  dams  up  to  over  1000  lb.  fat. 

278th  EARLVILLE  SALE— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  11—100  HEAD. 

80  Females — many  fresh  or  close  and  die  in  early  fall.  20  Bulls,  nearly  all  of  service  age  from  dams 
up  to  over  800  lb.  fat. 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  many  eligible  for  shipment  into  any 
state.  PLAN  xo  ATTEND  BOTH  DAYS.  REMEMBER  —  THESE  EARLVILLE  SALES  ARE  THE 
ULDEST  ESTABLISHED  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  SALES  IN  AMERICA.  Write  for  more  information. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

_ 

BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Just  arrived  over  200  head  of  choice  Beef  Cattle.  Hereford  &  Angus,  either  Heif¬ 
ers  or  Steers,  weighing  from  350  to  600  lbs.  Just  right  to  turn  on  Pasture  &  sell  this 
■oil.  1  have  sold  over  6000  of  this  kind  of  cattle  last  year  to  over  400  satisfied  custo¬ 
mers  &  they  have  all  made  money.  1  believe  this  year  they  will  make  more.  1  feel 
sure  cattle  prices  will  advance  when  pasture  gets  started,  so  buy  now  and  save 
money.  I  expect  to  receive  from  now  on,  over  200  cattle  each  week  and  would  like 
anyone  interested  to  come  ond,  look  my  stock  over. 

ANYONE  wanting  to  sell  their  dairy  cattle,  1  will  take  them  in  trade  and  will 
allow  a  good  price  for  them.  1  deliver  free  of  charge  within  a  hundred  miles.  All  cattle 
<  handle  are  treated  for  shipping  fever  and  are  real  choice  stock  and  priced  reason¬ 
ably.  Also  can  pasture  at  a  small  cost  any  number  you  wish  to  buy. 

S.  B.  Davis  PHONE:  Mendenhall  2771 

CHADDS  FORD  STOCK  YARDS,  Chadds  Ford,  Pennsylvania. 

UR  hay  crop  as  of  May  1  is  as¬ 
sured.  How  to  get  it  cut  and 
stored  efficiently,  economically 
and  without  the  present  back¬ 
aches  and  headaches  is  a  problem. 


o 


Grass  farming  with  increased  live¬ 
stock,  the  high  labor  costs,  and  the 
necessity  for  efficiency  in  farm  opera¬ 
tions  are  all  forcing  the  issue  for  im¬ 
proved  “haying.”  The  old  haycock,  the 
man  to  pitch  on,  the  man  to  load,  the 
old  horse-drawn  hayfork,  the  mowing 
away  are  all  things  of  the  past.  We 
now  have  one-man  balers — but  the  hay 
is  still  in  the  field.  We  have  field  chop¬ 
pers  and  blowers,  with  the  problem  of 
heating  in  the  mow. 

Silages  have  been  justly  stressed,  but 
even  this  means  an  “air  tight”  opera¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  this  principle  is  for¬ 
gotten  and  that  always  means  trouble. 
The  old  upright  silo  was  built  on  the 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


brome,  1  pound  ladino,  8  pounds  al¬ 
falfa. 

Narragansett  alfalfa  wall  be  used  as 
far  as  Tom’s  supply  of  60  pounds  will 
go,  and  the  seeding  will  be  finished  out 
with  Ranger  so  that  both  pieces  get 
the  same  amount  of  each.  The  amount 
of  grasses  seeded  in  this  new  test  is 
25%  less  than  in  the  first  test,  but  the 
experts  have  increased  alfalfa  60% — 
from  5  pounds  to  8  pounds  per  acre. 

Tom  says  the  extra  costs  of  these 
pastures  is  not  great  and  that  he  is 
sure  the  yields  will  make  them  financi¬ 
ally  profitable.  At  the  same  time  he 
hopes  to  find  out  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  the  upper  limits  of  production 
are  on  non-irrigated  pasture  under 
commercial  conditions.  Of  course  his 
30  acres  in  “demonstration”  pasture 
will  continue  to  give  comparisons  of 
brome  and  orchard  grasses  in  yield  of 
milk  per  acre  under  dairy  farm  condi¬ 
tions. — Jim  Hall. 


SOMETHING  TO  LIVE  BY 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

der  natural  conditions,  and  the  fresh  air 
and  food  of  the  farm  to  build  their 
young  bodies.  No  place  in  the  world  is 
so  good  as  the  farm  in  the  training  of 
the  boy  and  girl  in  the  habits  of  work 
and  responsibility  that  will  mean  their 
success  later  in  life. 

It  was  in  the  farm  home  and  on  the 
farm  that  our  boys  and  girls  were 
taught  to  do  things  for  themselves, 
where  they  were  first  taught  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  true  Americanism.  So,  too,  the 
farm  home,  perhaps  in  larger  propor¬ 
tion  than  other  homes,  is  the  place 
where  love  abides.  The  problems  of  the 
farm  are  mutual  problems  to  be  work¬ 
ed  out  by  Father  and  Mother  together. 
In  fact,  the  whole  family  around  the 
table  constitutes  the  farm  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Perhaps  it  is  the  soil  and  the 
natural  things  of  life  which  surround 
the  men  and  women  of  the  farm  which 
gives  them  a  deeper  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  steadfastness  toward  each 
other,  toward  their  community,  their 
country  and  their  God. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the 
farm  boy  who  has  gone  to  the  city 
never  forgets.  No  matter  what  his  so- 
called  success,  deep  in  his  heart  these 
basic  qualities  of  the  farm,  the  farm 
home,  and  the  country  are  ever  calling 
him  back.  No  matter  how  high  he  has 
climbed  in  worldly  power  and  material 
attainment,  he  never  again  is  able  to 
touch  the  high  spots  of  happiness  that 
come  to  those  who  work  and  live  upon 
the  land,  and  who  are  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate  and  enjoy  the  happiness  that  comes 
from  the  simple,  fundamental  things. 


WAGON  BOXES 


TILT-BED 

TRAILERS 


80/CD  THESE 
UNITS-  YOURSELF 


STOCK  RACKS 


HAYRACKS 


utOI'BOU 

threaded 
STEEL  RODS 

JUST  COT,  MAT  AND 

BIND  TO  ANY  SHAM 


This  high-strength  steel 
rod  makes  it  easier  for  you 
to  build  all  kinds  of  farm 
equipment.  REDI-BOLT  is 
threaded  the  full  36"  length. 
To  make  long,  rugged 
braces,  hangers,  anchors, 
etc.,  you  just  cut  to  length 
and  install  with  standard 
nuts.  No  threading  to  do. 

Use  it  for  repairs,  too! 

REDI-BOLT  DEPT. AA,  P.O.Box 6102,  CHICAGO 80 


UTTER 

CARRIERS 


Look  for  this  Symbol 

before  you  buy  a  Silo 


KNOWLEDGE-CONFIDENCE-INTEGRITY 


Only  approved  members  can  show  the 
above  symbol  of  confidence.  These  mem¬ 
bers,  with  latest  Silo  research  findings 
at  their  command,  are  the  only  manu¬ 
facturers  who  can  construct  a  silo  for 
you  reflecting  years  of  silo  building 
experience  .  .  .  and,  furnish  the  all 
important  Uniform  Warranty  for  your 
protection.  Refuse  to  buy  unless  you 
see  this  emblem.  Authorized  salesmen 
of  approved  manufacturers  carry  a  card 
displaying  the  emblem.  Ask  to  see  itl 


Suite  312,  Larned  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


memorandum 

Early  1952 


The  production  and  type  of  NYABC 
Offspring  have  proved  the  program.  In  New  York 
State  and  Western  Vermont,  get  the  facts.  See 
your  inseminator  or  write  direct  to: 


Y  A  R  r 

I  ork  P^rtifidal  l^Leders’ 


ooperarive 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CALF  SCOURS 

ACID  INDIGESTION 

Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec-  I 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 

$1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y.  i 


Dr.  Naif  tors 

DIRENE 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


HOLSTEIN  Bull.  Bom  Mar.  4,  1951,  straight.  Nicely 
marked.  Dam  14960  milk,  511  fat.  Best  Bag  Apple 
breeding.  Come  and  see  him  or  write  C.  S.  Harvey, 
Cincinnatus,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOB  SALE — Bull  born  Nov.  1951.  Dam  made  14555M 
809F  Sr3,  from  great  cow  family.  Sire,  Coldspring's 
Bomulus  Anchor,  16  AR  daughters,  son  of  Langwater 
Komulus,  also  from  a  great  cow  family.  Outstanding 
inheritance  of  production,  reproduction  and  type.  Also 
a  few  well  bred  females  all  ages.  T arbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 


KEGISTEBED  Brown  Swiss  Bull — Service  age.  Bom 
Dec.  1950.  Sire:  Hi-Ho  Sir  Cal  85174.  Dam:  Dixie  of 
Sunnybank  102526.  Six  lactations  av.  339  d.  (2x)  494  F. 
12135  M.  Bange  451-572  F.  Price  $400.00.  See  at  Hi- 
Ho  Farm,  Chick  Ed.,  Darien,  N.  Y.  Alvan  Lawrence, 
Mgr. 


PUBEBBED  Brown  Swiss  calves,  also  two  closeup  cows. 
Edward  Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


JERSEY 


2  BEGISTEBED  Jersey  Bulls.  Sons  of  Sybil  Owl  Bemus 
Baron,  DHIA  proved  sire  with  424  lbs.  fat  average. 
Beady  for  service.  1  year  old.  Lawrence  H.  Perry, 
Maple  Slope  Jersey  Farm,  Scott  Boad,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  SALE.  1.  B.  and  Blood  tested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand— Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows. 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retaiL  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOB  SALE.  Dairy  Bed  Polled  Cows,  bred  heifers. 
Calves  and  bulls.  Pure  bred.  T.  B.  and  Blood  tested. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J.  Phone  8481. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDEB  cattle,  feeder  pigs,  feeder  lambs.  Truck  de¬ 
livery.  Can  furnish  any  class  of  livestock.  Lewis  Furga- 
son,  Windham,  New  York 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
all  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm.  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 


ANGUS  or  Hereford  heifers,  steers  and  cows  always 
priced  right.  Headquarters  for  good  commercial  beef 
cattle.  O.  V.  Doell,  East  Lake  Bd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


HEBFOBD  and  HEBFOBD  —  Santa  Gertrudis  Cross 
heifers  6  to  18  mo.  Vaccinated  for  Bangs,  Black  Leg 
and  Shipping  fever.  Also  steers  and  Herford  feeder 
cows,  tested.  J.  K.  Keith,  1125  W.  Wash,  St.,  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOB  SALE:  Having  sold  my  farm  must  sell  Eegis- 
tered  Aberdeen  Angus  herd.  40  cows,  15  heifers,  25 
calves.  Certified  and  accredited.  Popular  blood  lines. 
Baymond  B.  Arnold,  Athens,  Pa.  Telephone  Sayre, 
TA  0252,  TA  5941. 


DISPEBSAL— Profitable,  registered,  Angus  herd:  Bull, 
3  bred  cows,  2  calves  at  side.  Granger  Frost,  Hoskins 
Boad,  Bloomfield,  Connecticut.  Telephone  Hartford 
5-9311. 


FOB  SALE.  Begistered  Angus  cows  with  heifer  calves  at 
foot — also  yearling  heifers — 2  year  old  bull  sire  by 
Ankony-Magieian.  Price  $250.00  to  $500.00.  M.  P. 
Knapp — Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. 

BEGISTEBED  Aberdeen  Angus  bull,  2  years  this  June. 
$350.00.  Phone  Fleischmarns  204M2,  Mrs.  Willa  Belle 
Streeter,  Halcott  Center,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


BEGISTEBED  Herefords  For  Sale.  15  yearling  bulls. 
15  yearling  heifers  sired  by  three  great  herd  sires,  the 
kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  Also 
for  sale  100  yearling  grade  heifers  extra  fine  quality. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  New  York. 

BEGISTEBED  Polled  Herefords— Yearling  bulls  ready 
for  service.  Open  heifers.  Bred  two  year  olds.  Three 
year  old  heifers  with  calves  and  some  older  cows.  Most 
of  these  cattle  purchased  from  the  Estate  of  George 
B.  Coughlan.  Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms. 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


CHESTEB  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 
Berkshire  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea., 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.,  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00  ea.' 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux.  44  Ar¬ 
lington  Ed.,  Woburn,  Mas».  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086. 


FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks..  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White, 
Poland  China  anc.  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  50  to  100  pigs.  Samuel  Buggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
104,  West  Concord.  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  15S5-M. 


BEG.  BOABS,  Gilts  also  feeder  pigs  all  breeds  and 
ages.  For  breeders  list  write  Balph  Bliek,  Sec.  New 
York  State  Swine  Association,  Williamson,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SWINE 


POULTRY 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

June  7  Issue . 

June  21  Issue . 

July  5  Issue . 

..Closes  June  20. 

July  19  Issue . 

BEGISTEBED  Chester  White  bred  gilts  to  farrow,  June 
1,  Wade  Johnson,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts,  baby  pigs  large 
litters  service  boars  farm  raised.  Also  Yorkshires.  Ship 
C.O.D.  or  check  with  order.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town,  N.  J.  Phone  8181. 

FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Yorkshire  service  boars.  Nine  gilts 
bred  in  Aprii  &  8  weeks  pigs.  Pinelma  Farm,  Law- 
renceville.  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Durocs  October  boars  and  gilts  from 
champion  stock.  Weanling  pigs.  Farmers  prices.  Her¬ 
bert  Adcock,  West  Falls,  New  York. 

BUGGED  Pigs  —  Chester  White  —  Chester-Yorkshire- 
Berkshire-Chester-Poland-China-Chester  Cross  -  6-8-10 
weeks — $10-$11-$12  each — vaccinated  $1.00  apiece  ex¬ 
tra  on  request.  Crated  free.  Ship  C.  O.  D.,  check  or 
money  order.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Boad.  Concord, 
Mass. — -Tel.  807-J. 

SHEEP 

DISPERSAL  —  50  profitable  commercial  ewes.  Their 
early,  thrifty  lamb  crop  already  weaned  and  sold. 
Granger  Frost,  Hoskins  Road,  Bloomfield,  Connecticut. 
Telephone  Hartford  5-9311. 

HORSES 

HEAVY  Draft  and  Log  Horses — Medium  weight  farm 
teams — saddle  horses  and  ponies—  good  variety  at  all 
times,  wholesale  and  retail.  Dave  Gallup,  Orleans,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Tel.  95-2. 

DOGS 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raiseu  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

GENUINE  EAT  TERRIERS :  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 

PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  orteding.  Ideal  companions.  Males  $35.00, 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00,  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. 

BOXERS — best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
nealthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber.  Slaterville  Boad, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 

SEVERAL  Litters  of  A.K.C.  Cocker  Spaniel  &  Saint 
Bernards.  A  few  Collie-Shep.  &  Collie-Bernards.  Worm¬ 
ed.  Distemper  Vac.  Terms.  Tel.  No.  2161.  Edna  Glad¬ 
stone,  Andes,  New  York. 

POLICE  Pups,  Beg.  parents  Big  boned  greys.  Best 
companion  or  guards.  Two  litters  for  May,  order  early, 
priced  to  sell.  E.  A.  Foote,  Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Port.  Jervis,  33861. 

THOBOBBED  Airedale  pups  $25.  Victor  Clark,  Ash¬ 
land,  New  Hampshire. 

FOB  SALE:  Full  blood  English  Shepherd  pups.  Males 
$12.00,  females  $10.00.  Three  full  blood,  partly  trained 
males,  6  months  old  $20.00  each.  P.  E.  Spencer,  Can¬ 
andaigua,  N.  Y.  B.  5. 

POULTRY 

McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms, 
Maine,  New  Y  ork. 

ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  Parmenter 
Beds,  Bed  Bock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay,  they  pay 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Details  on  request.  Chester  G 
Zimmer,  Box  C.  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  BOCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  toi  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden.  New  York. 

PIGEONS — 30  Pr.  Plymouth  Rock  extra  WTiite  Kings. 
Breeders  have  squabs  or  eggs  in  full  production.  Or¬ 
iginal  stock  from  Bice,  Mass.  1951.  Ill  health  forces 
sale  entire  flock.  Write  Bruce  Love,ioy-R.D.  1,  Pine 
City,  New  York. 

MAY  AND  JUNE  Chicks  Very  Profitable— Poultrymen 
report  Parmenter  Bed  Pullets  hatched  May — early  June 
most  profitable  layers.  During  cold  weather,  produc¬ 
tion  by  these  birds  seldom  drops  below  75%.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fall,  when  prices  highest,  these  Parmenter  Pro¬ 
duction-Bred  Layers  produce  numerous  large  eggs.  Late 
spring  chicks  are  easier  to  raise  requiring  less  heat- 
suffering  fewer  weather  losses.  Order  now  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  Discount  starts  May  10th.  Parmenter  Beds, 
King  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts. 

BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  od  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honor,-  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
tor  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  winch  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’*  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  3A.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mear  poultry  profits  —  that’ 
why  our  hatcherv  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red-Bock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rods -Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Bock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quica 
broiler  profits  Write  or  call  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
BD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 

SUBPLUS  Chicks,  $6.85-100  C.O.D.  New  Hampshires, 
White  Bocks,  Barred  Bocks  &  heavy  assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  £5c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  27,  Pa. 


McINTYBE  WHITE  BOCKS.  Contest  proven  strain.  All 
stock  pedigreed  sired.  U.  S.  certified,  pullorum  clean. 
Write  for  details.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm.  Gowanda. 
New  York. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  iafge  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
New  Yo'L 

FOB  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Bocks  and  Bed 
Bock  Cross.  Fo.  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Bocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Fails,  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut. 
White  African  Guinea  eggs,  keets,  started  birds  from 
mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced,  sold  42,000 
guineas.  Literature,  prices.  Booking  now. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart.  New  York. 
Phone:  Hobart  5281 

HATCHING  every  week  —  Pullorum  clean  Ebenwood 
Farm  Hamps.  Nothing  better  for  eggs,  meat  and 
profits.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm  Box  B-S.  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

HIGHEST  in  Boston  Show — our  New  Hampshires  scored 
99  2/8  to  walk  off  with  the  Sweepstake  Trophy  over 
all  chick  entries.  Entered  6  entries  of  chicks.  They  won 

6  firsts.  Danish's  good  chicks  pay.  order  your  Leghorns 
&  New  Hampshires  today.  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS 

USDA  Beltsviile  White  Turkey  poults  Pennsylvania 
bred  under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c. 
Free  Catalog.  Meadowbrook.  Richfield  2,  Penna. 

FEEDEB  Turkeys.  8  ro  10  >veeks  old  ready  for  range  or 
porch.  No  Broodin.  required,  broad  breast  bronze  and 
broad  breast  whites.  From  our  own  pullorum  clean 
breeders.  O,  V.  Doeti.  East  Lake  Bd.,  Canandaigua. 
New  York. 

STATE  of  Maine  Poults.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 
Pullorum  clean.  Beltsviile  whites.  B.  B.  Bronze,  Jersey 
Buffs  and  Nebraskan  united.  Balph  Sanborn.  Sebago 
Lake  Maine. 

DUCKS 

DUCKLINGS.  Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  White  Run¬ 
ners  $25.00.  Superior  Strain  $30.00,  Fawns  $28.00,  hens 
$40.00.  Rouen.-  $40.00.  Loss  than  100  add  2c  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Toulouse,  brown  and  white  China  goslings.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 

GEESE 

PILGRIM  Geese,  guaranteed  100%  sex-linked,  eggs, 
goslings,  breeders.  Beth-Hone  Farm.  Bethany  Boad. 
Honesdale,  Penna.  Phone  689J12. 

GOSLINGS  for  Sale — Gray  Toulouse,  white  Embden. 
William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  Goslings  from  trapnested,  progeny  tested 
breeders.  Hardy,  fast  growing  Toulouse,  Embdens  and 
pilgrims.  Aii  breeders  pedigreed.  Write  for  prices. 
Thunderbird  Farm,  Box  291,  Athol.  Mass. 

DAY  OLD  &  started  goslings.  Free  information.  Paul 
Muller,  Fultonham,  N.  Y 

GOSLINGS —  New  heavy  breed,  great  layers,  Hili’s 
Goose  Farm,  Millerton,  Pa. 

STARTED  Geese  will  solve  your  berry  and  rowerop 
weeding  problem  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Robt.  Sharp. 
Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland.  Vermont. 

DAY  OLD  Goslings,  Emden,  Toulouse,  $1.80  apiece. 
Rouen  ducklings  .35.  Dr.  Max  Albrecht,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

IMMEDIATE  Sale — Sacrifice  of  entire  breeder  stock  of 
quality  purebred  White  Chinese.  Mj-s.  Harvey  Bissell, 
Franklinville,  N.  Y.  Ph.  226W1. 

WHITE  Chinese  goslings  $1.25  each  in  lots  of  ten  or 
over.  Howard  Butler,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

CAREFULLY  selected  pedigreed  youngsters  from  hardy, 
healthy  New  Zealand  parents— $3.50.  Curtis  Babbitry, 
Brookfield,  New  York. 

ANGORA  BABBITS:  1  yr.  old  does.  $5.00  ea.  Lucy 
Morehead,  Brooks,  Maine. 

FRUIT 

ORANGES  $4.95  bushel  prepaid.  James  I.  Kimber, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 

SEEDS 

NEW  YORK  State  Empire  Broadleaf  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
Seed — Cornell  tests  show  purity  99  2/10  %  germination 
96% — price  delivered  with  special  inoculant,  $1.75  per 
lb.  100  lb.  lots  $1.60  lb.  while  supply  lasts. 
Med  O  Dale  Farms,  Aitamont.  New  York. 

BULBS 

DAHLIAS — all  different  labeled  9  for  $1.75,  Giants  or 
Porus.  Rainbow  mixture  gladiolus.  Large  bulbs  100  for 
$3.50.  Medium  100  for  $1.75.  Blooming  size  1000  for 
$6.00.  Canna  Lilies  4  kinds- — 8  for  $1.00.  Gladside, 
Northfleld,  Mass. 

GLADIOLUS  Bulbs:  Mixed  colors,  blooming  size  $6.25 
per  1000.  These  will  bloom  this  year,  make  excellent 
large  bulbs  for  next  year.  Bulblets  $1.00  quart.  H.  E. 
Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


ONION  PLANTS — Choice  select  yellow  or  white  sweet 
Spanish,  yellow  or  white  Bermudas,  300-$1.25;  505. 
$1.65;  1000-S2.65;  postpaid  parcel  post;  3000-$4,75- 
6000-$8.50,  prepaid  express.  Austin  Plant  Company,' 
Box  313,  Austin,  Texas 


VIGOBOUS,  True-To-Name  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  Robinson's  Scarlet  Beauty  strawberry  plants 
100-$2.75;  300-$7.50;  500-$11.00;  l,000-$20.  Postpaid. 
Trimmed  ready  to  set.  These  plants  have  long,  fibrous 
root  systems  and  especially  adapted  for  the  Norfheast, 
Glenn  L.  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Fresh  dug  from  our 
muck  farm.  Premier.  Dorsett,  Robinson,  Temple,  Cats¬ 
kill,  Fairfax.  Sparkle,  Red  Star;  $2.50  per  hundred 
postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties ;  Streamliner.  Super- 
fection,  Gem.  $4.00  per  hundred  postpaid.  Write  for 
quantity  prices.  Braman  Bros.,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  Plant  ■'Special”.  12  Latham  Red  Raspberry 
Plants.  12  Indian  Summer  everbearing  red  raspberry 
plants.  Both  bearing  age.  50  Premier  strawberry  plants. 
June  bearing.  25  Gem  everbearing  strawberries.  25 
Catskill  strawberries — late  variety.  The  above  collection 
$5.49.  Postpaid.  Premier  strawberry  plants  $1.95-100, 
Gem  everbearing  strawberries  $1.50-50,  $2.50-100.  Lath¬ 
am  red  raspberry  plants  $1.75-12.  Indian  Summer  ever¬ 
bearing  red  raspberries  $2.40-12.  Both  bearing  age.  All 
orders  freshly  dug.  Postpaid.  Emmett  Jennett,  Route  2, 
West  Chazy  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  New  September  everbearing  red  raspberry 
plants,  10  for  $2.00,  Latham  reds  50  for  $3.00,  Straw¬ 
berries:  Superfection  $3.50  per  100.  Gem  Everbearing 
$2.25  per  100.  Postpaid.  Hatfield  Plant  Farm,  K.  D.  1, 
Gowanda,  New  York. 


CERTIFIED  —  Superiection  &  Gem  strawberry  plants 
100-53.25 ;  Premier  100-$2'.25.  Raspberries  100-56.00 
Pstpd.  Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STANTON’S  Strawberry  Plants.  Some  may  be  as  good 
but  there  are  none  better.  Howard  17  (Premier). 
Temple  and  Catskill  strawberry  plants.  $2.75-100.  $6.25- 
250,  $11.00-500,  $20.-1000.  State  inspected.  Postpaid.  In¬ 
structions  included.  Ivan  L.  Stanton,  Johnson,  Vt. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants.  Premier,  Catskill, 
Fairfax,  Robinson  Temple,  100-$1.90;  500-$6.75;  1000- 
$12.50.  Gem  Gemzato  everbearing.  100-$2.25  prepaid. 
John  A.  Flaten,  Union  City,  Penna. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  at  wholesale  prices— all  hand 
trimmed.  Heavy  vielding  select  plants  certified  free 
from  disease — your  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  no 
money,  we  ship  C.O.D.  anywhere.  Your  choice  of  these 
varieties:  Premier  Robinson  Sparkle,  Temple,  Fairland, 
Big  Joe,  Dorsett.  Kardinal  King.  Catskill  $2.25-100; 
$6.95-500;  $11.50-1,000.  Senator  Dunlap.  Blakemore 

$1.75-100;  $6.25-500;  $10.50-1,000.  Everbearing  varie¬ 
ties:  Gem  $4.00-100;  $ll.S5-500;  $19.95-1.000.  Super- 
fection.  Gemzata  and  Streamliner  $4.50-100;  $14.35- 
500;  $22,50-1,000.  Order  your  plants  now.  We  will  ship 
on  any  date  you  advise — or  at  your  proper  planting 
time.  Salisbury  Nurseries,  Salisbury  51,  Maryland. 


STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  Plants.  Free  Catalog. 
Rexford  Sprout.  Sayre,  Penna. 


STRAWBERRY -Raspberry  Plants.  Fresh  dug— circular. 
Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


TEN  MILLION  Cabbage  plants  ready.  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefields, 
Ballhead ;  300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.00  postpaid. 
Express  $2.50,  1,000.  Tomato — Beady  May  10th,  grown 
from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight,  Rutger, 
Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  300.  $2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1.960. 
$4.00  postpaid.  Express  charges  collect  $3.00,  1,000. 
Potato;  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy  Hall;  Sweet  pepper  100. 
75c;  500,  $3.00:  1,000,  $5.00  postpaid.  Cauliflower  100, 
$1.00;  500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $7.00  postpaid.  Lettuce,  onion, 
brussel  sprout  &  broccoli  same  price  as  cabbage.  A1 
plants  moss  packed.  Harvev  Lankford,  Franklin,  va. 


PANSY  Plants — A  grand  mixture  of  all  colors.  5  dozen 
two  dollars — prepaid.  Cahalane's  Gardens,  Charlestown, 
New  Hampshire. 


1EBRY  PLANT  "Special” — 12  Latham  Bed  Raspberry 
’lants,  12  Indian  Summer  everbearing  red  Raspberry 
’lants..  Both  bearing  age,  50  Premier  Strawberry 
>lants(  June  Bearing,  50  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry 
‘lants.  The  above  collection  $5.49.  Postpaid.  A.so 
Yemier  Strawberry  Plants  $1.90-100.  Gem  everbeanng 
Itrawberries  $1.50-50;  $2.50-100.  Latham  red  B»spbeiTy 
lants  $1.75-12.  Indian  Summer  everbearing  red  ra°' 
ierries  $2.40—12.  Both  bearing  age.  All  orders  fres  _ 
,ug.  Postpaid.  Emmett  Jennett,  Route  2,  West  cna  j. 
lew  York.  


TBAWBERRY  PLANTS.  New  heavy  roots,  state 
jeeted.  Howard,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Catskill,  Temp  . 
;obinson,  Dunlap  100-$3.00;  500-$10.00;  1,  "V. 

ostpaid.  Gem  Everbearer  50-$2.00;  100-$4.00.  P1 
elivery,  moss  packed.  Planting  instructions, 
idelinger,  Burnham,  Maine.  Tel.  Unity  35-21. 


5N  MILLION  field  grown  new  crop  frostproof™'’ 

ge  plants  ready.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  , 

arket,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish  Ba-llheacl,  o  - 
nind  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield:  300,  ’ 

.50;  1,000,  $4.00;  prepaid.  Express  collect, 

MO.  Onion  Plants:  Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Ber“  ’ 
filow  Sweet  Spanish.  Broccoli  and  brussel  sp  >  ' 

•ices  same  as  cabbage.  Ten  million  tomato  P 
own  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  agains 
ady  May  10th.  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  J 
ler,  Longred:  300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1.  > ^ 

epaid.  Express  collect  $3.00  per  l-no  •  300, 

tmato  Plants— F2  Stokescross  No.  4;  100,  .  >  t0 

.00;  500,  $6.00;  1,000,  $10.00  prepaid.  Sweet  r 
ants — ready  May  10th.  Porto  Rico,  Cu  an  ^ 
ancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper  Plants— ready  M  . 
ilifornia  Wonder.  100,  75c;  500.  $3.00,  > „ 

epaid.  Express  collect,  $4.00  per  jjOO, 

ants -Early  Snowball:  100,  $1.00;  500,  $*•  ’  jrom 

.00  prepaid.  All  of  these  plants  were  «r0"“ure  t0 
gh  germinating  seed  on  new  land  and  are  -  f 
eld  a  good  crop.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  jBi 

itisfaction  guaranteed.  Dixie  Plant  Co., 

Lrginia.  Telephone  8162-4.  — 
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Mr.  C.  R.  Lund,  American  Oil 
Co.,  presenting  trophy  to 
Clyde  Maxon  of  Holley, 
N.  Y„  after  Clyde  had  won 
the  Northeast  4-H  club  Trac¬ 
tor  Operators  contest  held 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass.  After 
winning  the  Eastern  States 
contest,  Clyde  journeyed  to 
Richmond,  Va„  to  represent 
the  Northeast  in  the  Atlantic 
Regional  contest.  Here  he 
placed  fourth  among  con¬ 
testants  from  eight  other 
states. 


additional  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


PLANTS 


K0T1CE— Hundred  Strawberry  plants.  Four  varieties 
Early,  midseason,  late,  new  everbearing  (25  plants 
each).  $3.50  Labeled.  Instructions,  catalogue  included. 
Facer  Farm  Market.  Phelps  N.  Y. 

TOMATO  Plants:  Rutgers  and  Garden  State.  50  plants- 
85c:  100  plants-$1.25  postpaid.  Shipping  now  through 
June.  Remit  with  order  F  A.  Richter  &  Co..  Cairo. 
Georgia. _ 

CABBAGE  Plants — 10  varieties,  including  "Yellows  Re¬ 
sistant’’  1000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00;  Cauliflower  Plants 
lllOO,  10,000,  $75.00.  Broccoli  Plants-1000,  $3.50; 

10,000,  $30.00.  All  now  ready — Tomato  Plants  5  va¬ 
rieties,  including  Stokes,  Cross,  Hybrid.  Sweet  Potato 
Plants — Portorico,  Nancy  Hall.  Virginian,  and  Bunch 
Porto  Rico  all  ready  in  May.  Ask  for  Catalog  from 
"Virginia’s  Oldest  &  Largest  Growers"  J.  P.  Coun- 
cill  Company,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS — all  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers  $14.  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for  electric 
fence.  Othei  grades  in  5,  6,  7.  8  and  12  it.  lengths, 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  barns.  Also  25  ft.  electric 
service  poles.  Murray  Snell.  Northeast  Townline  Road. 
Marecllus.  N.  Y.  Telephone  206-F-ll,  Closed  Sunday. 

FARM  &  Home  Freezer  supplies.  Send  for  list.  William 
A.  Mark,  57  Garfield  Avenue.  Weymouth.  Mass. 


FREE:  FARM  Equipment  Catalog.  Montgomery  Wards 
Farm  Catalog  for  1952,  144  pages,  more  than  4,000 
items,  clearly  illustrated  and  described,  priced  to  save 
you  money.  Favorite  breeds  of  baby  (hicks,  poultry 
supplies,  dairy  and  barn  equipment;  farm  fence,  im¬ 
plement  repairs,  complete  lines  of  equipment  for  earth 
moving,  grain  handling,  stock  raising.  Garden  tractors, 
insecticides,  hand  and  power  sprayers,  wagon  gear,  full 
line  of  engines,  power  transmissions,  tractor  tires.  Write 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  up-to-date  Catalog  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward.  Department  FR-16,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


KNIVES — Silo  Filler — Field  Harvester — Baler.  Save  up 
to  %  and  more.  Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufacturers.  Paper  N 
or  81  and  Blizzard  5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and 
Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or  158,  $4.33  each. 
Case,  John  Deere,  Rumely,  Skyline,  New  Holland, 
Dellinger,  Bradley  $4  each.  McCormiek-Deering  silo 
and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5  each. 
Thousands  used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Immediate 
delivery  United  States  postage  paid  (COD  50e. )  Agricul¬ 
tural  Knives,  21  Lock  St.,  Baidwinsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  Wade  aluminum  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem,  500  gal.,  Chrysler  motor  and  pump  on  trailer, 
2540  ft,  pipe  4  and  6  inch  Original  cost  $4150.00. 
Price  $2500.00.  Good  as  new.  August  J.  Koenig.  Free¬ 
hold,  N.  J.,  R.D.  2,  Phone  8-0834. 


FOR  SALE — 16  x  50  Naval  sixteen  power  precision 
prism  binoculars.  Practically  Brand  New.  Finest  leather 
case.  Coated  lenses,  ^achromatic.  Tremendous  power. 
See  for  miles  with  them.  Check  on  predatory  animals. 
Originally  cost  $250.00.  Sacrifice  $85.00  for  quick  sale. 
Will  send  C.O.D.  express  with  examination  privilege  to 
interested  buyer  if  you  pay  postage.  Ed  Priest,  Box 
251,  Route  1,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


CASELLINI-VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
Ailis-Chalmers  HD7W,  wide  gauge  Diesel  tractor  hy¬ 
draulic  angledozer  and  Carco  Winch,  3  years  old,  rea¬ 
sonable.  Cletrac  AG  wide  gauge  gasoline  tractor  with 
belt  pulley.  Three  ton  machine,  good  condition  $1350.00. 
Cletrac  BD  Diesel  tractor  wide  gauge  with  Heil  angle- 
dozer,  fail  condition  $2300.00.  "Caterpillar”  Diesel  D2 
wide  gauge  tractor.  1945  model,  two  sets  of  tracks, 
reasonable.  Allis-Chalmers  Model  54  Tandem  Drive 
Motor  Grader  gasoline  engine,  good  running  condition 
$1350.00.  Casellini-Venable  Corporation.  Barre,  Vermont, 
Phone  90. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime  Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction — special  hitch— no.  clog 
agitatorT-^-gives  exact  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee— 12000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE 


BEAUTIFUL,  stoneless,  production  meadow,  dairy 
farm.  Excellent  buildings.  Carry  70  head.  Box  197, 
Wells  River,  Vermont. 


I'OR  SALE:  Operating  dairy  in  the  Sunny  South  con¬ 
sisting  of  380  acres,  300  acres  under  cultivation;  bal¬ 
ance  in  young  growing  pine  timber,  new  6  room  mod¬ 
em  dwelling  with  all  conveniences,  milking  parlor, 
sleeping  barn,  two  tenant  houses  with  70  head  high 
grade  Holstein  cattle,  all  farm  equipment  and  milking 
equipment.  Price  $75,000.00.  We  have  other  good  farms 
for  sale  in  the  Sunny  South.  Bradham  Realty  Company, 
Inc.,  Realtors,  2  N.  Alain  Street.  P.  O.  Box  430,  Phone 
18,  Sumter,  South  Carolina. 


326  ACRES,  Delaware  Co.  Modern  farm,  80  stanchions, 
1  bam  15  yrs.  old,  38  nice  Holsteins,  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  Buildings  in  very  nice  condition.  3  Houses.  Own¬ 
er  s  8  room  home  has  oil  fired  steam  heat,  varnished 
oak  floors,  modern  kitchen.  5  room  modem  bungalow, 
0  room  older  house.  Equipped  price  $44,000,  or  will  sell 
bare.  169  acres,  2  miles  from  Delhi,  N.  Y.  About  1G 
acres  timber.  Creek  bottom  meadows.  41  head  stock — 
some  80  pound  producers,  complete  farm  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  2  tractors  and  2  trucks.  Buildings  in  very  nice 
condition.  10  room  modernized  home  has  nice  apartment 
•  or  hired  man.  Equipped  price  $36,000,  or  will  sell  bare. 
'16  acres,  Otsego  Co  100  acres  meadow  and  pasture, 
-dee  stone  house  and  stone  basement  barn.  16  head 
stock,  tractor  and  other  farm  equipment,  water  bucket 
at  30  stanchions.  Equipped  $22,000.  Bare  $16,500.  95 
acres  (5  woods)  Otsego  Co.  Small  barn,  good  condition, 
16  stanchions,  9  room  home  newly  decorated  1%  baths, 
modernized  kitchen.  New  158’  well.  Beautiful  view.  $8300 
Large  up-to-date  Chicken  Hatchery,  organized  1922. 
Producing  to  180,000  chicks  annually  in  conjunction 
with  Modern  Poultry  farm.  Supply  pedigreed  breeding 
cockerels  and  fine  pullets.  3  employees.  Equipped  and 
m  operation.  Total  price  $29,000.  For  further  informa - 
ti°n  on  additional  farms  or  businesses  write  Frank 
atta.  Realtor,  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

I'OR  SALE:  Modem  8-room  house,  bath,  double  garage: 

Poultry  house,  tool  house,  %  acre,  extra  toilet  down¬ 
stairs,  oil  furnace,  lovely  porch,  shady  lawn,  near 
elaware  and  Beaverkill  Rivers.  Suitable  for  tourist 
°me;  $7,500.  Leon  H  Gray,  East  Branch,  Delaware 
bounty.  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 

— - 

STROUT’S  Two  Spring  Catalogs.  World’s  Largest,  52nd. 
year.  Farms,  homes,  businesses,  3646  bargains.  East 
and  midwest  Green  cover;  West  Coast  edition  Yellow. 
Either  fre.,  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  In  The  Sunny  South.  614  acres 
with  450  acres  cleared  and  1GJ  acres  suitable  for  pas¬ 
ture  with  hard  surfaced  road  running  through  the  place, 
6  room  brick  residence  with  all  modern  conveniences, 
14  tenant  houses  and  about  the  same  number  of  barns, 
situated  in  Orangeburg  County,  Price  $125,000.00.  1.290 
acres  with  800  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  suited 
for  shade  and  pasture  land,  3  fairly  good  6  room  frame 
houses  with  18  tenant  houses  and  plenty  of  barns  lying 
on  both  sides  paved  highway  in  Sumter  County.  Price 
$135,000.00.  Bradham  Realty  Company.  Inc.,  No.  2 
N.  Main  Street,  Box  430,  Phone  48,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE:  254  Acre  Dairy  Farm.  60  acres  river  bot¬ 
tom  land.  Buildings  in  excellent  condition.  House  built 
only  six  years  — -  all  improvements.  Semi- bungalow. 
Bam,  33  stanchions,  two  silos.  Price  $16,000.00.  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Arnold,  Agent  Strout  Realty,  Athens,  Pa. 
Many  other  farm  buildings. 


WATTA  BUY — 155  acre  farm,  along  hard  road,  lots 
fertile  tractor  land,  stream  and  spring  ponds  in  pasture, 
woods,  timber,  fruit  etc.  Large  stock  bam,  other  build¬ 
ings.  5  room  house,  electricity.  Tractor,  plows,  other 
tools,  2  horses,'  25  chickens,  3  shoats,  sow,  young  bull, 
cow.  All  for  $3,000.00.  Imagine  This: — 144  acre  farm, 
along  paved  highway.  50x70  dairy  barn,  block  milk 
house,  tool  building.  Garage,  other  buildings;  60  acres 
stream  and  spring  watered  pasture,  80  acres  tillable, 
lots  fertile  tractor  land.  10  room  dwelling,  electricity, 
hardwood  floors,  bath.  Good  tenant  house.  Death  in 
family  compels  owner  to  sacrifice — Full  price — $5,500.00. 
Terms  —  about  50%  cash.  Jackson  Realty,  201  York 
Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  (Other  Bargains) 


462  ACRES  Les  Elderkin  farm  near  West  Laurens, 
N.  Y.  Excellent  laying  land,  about  200  acres  in  mea¬ 
dow.  78  head  of  Holsteins,  young.  Will  carry  at  least 
150  head.  Modem  bam  1  vr.  old,  62x100,  bam  cleaner, 
new  16x30  Granger  concrete  silo  with  automatic  un¬ 
loader.  Complete  line  of  almost  new  modem  machinery. 
New  modern  home,  extra  bam  42x46,  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  real  farmer. 
$77,000.00  complete.  For  complete  information  contact, 
Frank  Fatta,  Realtor,  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Phone  2778. 


MODERN  Dairy:  1500  acres,  500  cleared,  balance  wood¬ 
land  (%  minerals  reserved).  Tie-up  110  milkers,  plus 
youngstock  pens,  three  arge  silos.  Land,  buildings 
$50,000.00.  Cattle  optional,  120  excellent  Holsteins 
$25,000.00.  Ward  Webber.  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine. 


FARMS-Country  Store-Hotels  —  175  ac,  80  ac  lake, 
buildings.  280  ac,  stock  ranch,  build-s,  $7,500.00.  220 
ac,  30  cows,  eqpt.,  lake.  110  ac,  9  cows,  eqpt.,  $11,500.- 
00.  80  ac,  build-s,  $4,500.00.  240  ac,  eqpt.,  50  cows. 
350  ac,  eqpt.,  100  cows.  Write  today,  Mr,  Douglas, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey 


HERDSMAN — Qualified  to  handle  large  Holstein  herd, 
modern  buildings,  modern  conveniences  plus  bonus  plan. 
References  required.  Box  514-DS,  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


ASSISTANT  Herdsman  with  knowledge  of  general 
farming,  draft  exempt,  preferably  under  thirty-five, 
eight  hour  day,  paid  vacation  and  sick  leave,  annual 
increments,  beginning  salary  $2942.00,  rooms  and  meals 
available  for  adults  at  small  charge.  Write  to  New  York 
State  Training  Schoo  For  Boys,  State  School,  Orange 
County,  New  York. 


CHEESE 


FANCY,  Wash-cured  Cheddar  cheese.  New  York  State 
made.  About  6  lb.  brick,  $4.00  prepaid.  Mail  check  or 
money  order  to  Edward  E.  Benson,  Whitesboro,  N.  V. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York's  finest;  5  lb 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B  Sold  by  ton  or  paiL  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  Syrup — Finest  quality — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
$5.50  gal.  post  paid  1st  and  2nd.  zones.  Win.  W. 
Lawrence.  Beechers  Cor.,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


NEW  Vermont  Pure  Maple  Syrup.  Fine  Maple  flavor 
grade  A.  Gallon  $5.50  prepaid  3rd.  zone.  R.  W.  Stevens. 
Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. 


FANCY  Maple  Syrup,  1952.  $5.50  per  gallon.  Maple 
sugar,  70c  a  pound  in  10  pound  pails.  Harry  Cook, 
Barton,  Vermont. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  oi  hay  delivered  subject  to  in¬ 
spection.  J  W.  Christman,  R.D  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  48-282. 


BALED  Hay  &  Straw;  Also  mulch  hay  in  large  or 
small  bales — fancy  alfalfa  clover  mixtures — second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa.  Call  or  write  Horace  W.  Bolton.  E. 
Nortlifield,  Mass.  Tel  840. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

./<*■ 


■WOOL  RUG  strips  and  remnants,  free  price  list.  Albert 
D.  Brownly,  Woodville,  Mass. 


LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren’s,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men’s  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Ilousefumishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co.  Department  AA.  West 
Fair-view,  New  Jersey. 


DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

( Continued  from  Page  25) 

basis  of  pressure  and  therefore  tight¬ 
ness  of  pack.  Whether  we  make  trench 
silos  or  packs  on  top  of  the  ground, 
with  chopped  hay  or  long  hay,  and 
whether  wet  or  wilted,  that  one  old 
principle  is  really  the  answer  to  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure. 

Packing  Essential 

Silages  must  be  packed  and  repack¬ 
ed;  if  not  in  the  upright  silo  where 
pressure  is  more  or  less  automatic, 
then  by  heavy  machines  in  trenches  or 
in  stacks.  Of  course  the  finer  the  hay  is 
chopped  and  the  greener  it  is,  the  tight¬ 
er  it  will  pack  with  less  danger  of  spoil¬ 
ing.  Conversely  the  coarser  and  drier  it 
is,  the  more  it  must  be  worked  over  by 
heavy  machines  in  truck  or  stacks.  This 
means  constructing  trenches  or  stacks 
so  that  they  may  be  driven  over  by 
loads  before  dumping  and  by  any  heavy 
machines  you  may  have. 

Silage  stacks  above  ground  must  be 
built  true.  Some  years  ago  I  built  a 
baled  straw  silo  by  placing  each  bale 
half  over  and  cornerwise  to  the  bale 
under  it,  and  it  worked  fine  until  we 
got  up  some  six  or  eight  feet,  when  it 
started  to  lean.  We  knew  we  would 
have  to  go  considerably  higher  than 
this  to  get  the  necessary  weight  pres¬ 
sures.  We  put  in  a  pole  prop  to  hold 
the  bales  straight  up.  Soon  we  had  to 
put  in  another  pole,  then  wire  between 
poles  to  keep  it  from  toppling  over,  and 
so  it  went  until  that  bale  silo  looked 
like  a  forest  bound  together  by  cables 
and  wire. 

Nevertheless,  we  did  go  up  high 
enough  to  get  pressure  enough  so  that 
we  got  a  lot  of  good  silage  that  winter. 
You  can  see  from  this  that  it  seems  to 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


RUG  STRIPS— Special — 100%  New  Wool,  lightweight, 
plaids,  tweeds,  assortment,  lights,  darks,  large  pieces, 
5  lbs.  $2.75-  Dai f  Blue  5  lbs  $2.25;  Quilt  Makers- 
Best  assortment  ol  patterns,  colorfast,  finest  quality, 
7  lbs.  $2.25;  Extra  Large  blocks  5  ihs.  $2.00,  Free 
apron  patterns.  All  postagt  extra.  C -immunity  Textiles, 
29  Radcliffe  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


RUG  MAKERS’  Strips.  Braiding  &  hooking.  Keep  ask¬ 
ing  for  free  new  samples.  100%  pure  wool  preshrunk. 
Don’t  confuse  our  lovely  wools  with  mixtures  of  mill 
ends.  Our  strips  are  trom  cutting  rooms,  used  in  ex¬ 
pensive  ladies’  coats.  You  get  a  lot  in  a  pound,  only 
colors  sent  that  are  requested  Black,  navy,  wine,  green, 
purple,  red,  oxford  gray,  75c  lb.  Pastels  &  light  in¬ 
cluding  coral,  pink,  rose,  pale  green,  lime,  lilac,  yellow, 
gold,  cinnamon,  gray,  kelly  green,  light  blues,  pastel 
checks,  black  &  white,  navy  &  white  cheeks,  pastel 
tweeds,  tan  birdseye,  $1.00  lb.  Nude  beige  excellent  for 
dyeing  &  back  grounds  $1.25  lb.  Special:  Hit  and  miss 
braiding  mixture  aU  light  &  pastels,  5  lbs.  for  $3.00. 
Add  postage,  it’s  extra  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Braiding  instruments  $1.00.  Braid  Holder  $1.00.  Quality 
Coat.  Factory,  187  Orange  St..  New  Haven  10.  Conn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


NEW  FILM  For  Old — 8  exposures  developed,  enlarged, 
in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  exposures,  67c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mailing  bag.  Roberts’. 
Box  444B,  Salem.  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp,  3  tines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad,  lip  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart.  Scituate.  Mass. 


WHITE  NYLON  Hose.  Factory  rejects.  Suitable  for 
making  flowers  and  rugs  Six  pair,  $1.00  postpaid.  Joy 
Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


300  NAME  and  Address  Stickers  50c.  Glendorr  Preea,, 
Box  707-B,  Salem,  Mass. 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


me  that  the  problem  of  building  a  grass 
silage  stack  on  top  of  the  ground  is  to 
keep  its  sides  true  enough  to  run 
heavy  machines  on  top  of  it  and  still 
have  it  stand  upright. 

Hay  in  some  form  or  other  is  the 
most  urgent  crop  in  the  Northeast. 
May  the  pioneers  of  new  methods  of 
handling  this  all-important  crop  con¬ 
tinue  their  research  and  their  experi¬ 
ments  until  we  have  as  great  an  as¬ 
surance  of  saving  our  grasses  as  we 
now  have  of  growing  them. 

—  a.  a.  — 

AUXILIARY  POWER 

A  year  ago  we  had  a  sad  experience 
when  the  power  lines  were  out  for  24 
hours  during  a  storm.  Cows  had  to  be 
milked  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  elec¬ 
tric  lanterns.  We  decided  not  to  be 
caught  again.  We  welded  a  stall  cock 
on  the  crank  case  of  a  tractor  and 
bought  a  gasoline-powered  generator. 
Recently  the  power  went  off  one  eve¬ 
ning  at  milking  time.  The  tractor  was 
moved  to  the  end  of  the  barn  and  a 
hose  connected' to  vacuum  line.  Milking 
went  on  as  usual.  We  got  our  gener¬ 
ator  going  after  discovering  that  we 
were  missing  a  minor  connection.  It 
worked  fine. — L.  B.  Skeffington 

—  a. a.  — 

PREVENT 
SILO  FREEZING 

Anyone  having  trouble  with  ensil¬ 
age  freezing  to  the  sides  of  the  silo 
in  the  winter  can  greatly  overcome  the 
freezing  by  spreading  a  pail  of  salt 
around  the  sides  of  the  silo — one  every 
few  loads  as  you  fill  it.  It  not  only 
stops  freezing  but  also  cuts  down  on 
spoilage  around  doors.  —  Leonard  Sey¬ 
mour,  R.  1,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RAISED  Letters  lor  making  signs.  All  styles,  sizes, 
sample,  price  list.  Michael  Schumacher,  Westhampton 
Beach  N.  Y. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools.  Septio  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mi?  dry 
powder  with  water;  pour  into  toilet.  Safe,  no  poisons. 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  tree 
details.  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32.  Chicago  22. 
Illinois. 


NYLONS  at  Wh'iiesale,  no  seUing  necessary.  Free  de¬ 
tails.  Household  Mart,  66  Perriwinkle  Rd.,  Dept.  11, 
Levittown,  N.  Y. 


PINKING  Shears  Only  $2.00  Postpaid.  Manufacturer's 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  $6.95  value  or  refund. 
A.  Hardy  Sale%  Box  155,  Claremont.  N.  H. 


RIBBONS  when  you  need  them.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  lengths,  qualities.  Approximately  275  feet. 
Grand  for  gift  tying  and  hairbows,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


LADIES:  Shoulder  Straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patent¬ 
ed  neverslip  lingerie  clasps.  35c  per  pair,  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Quantity  prices  offered.  Discount,  Churches, 
auxiliaries,  etc.  DorweU  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


PORTER'S  "Pain  King”  Man  Says,  "Porter’s  Salve 
for  cuts,  burns,  minor  irritations,  stiU  60c.  Porter’s 
wonderful  liniment  for  relieving  tired,  aching  muscles, 
just  $1."  Order  from  Porter’s,  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


DELICIOUS,  delightful  watercress  salads!  Simple,  easy, 
quick!  Seeds,  25c.  Shelburne  Merchandisers,  Box  26, 
Pratt  Station,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


CHAIR  CANE  —  Strand  for  hand  weaving.  Webbing 
cane  and  spline  for  groove  routed  seats.  Leaf  and  fiber 
rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  catalogue  dime.  Instructions 
and  samples  $.35.  Complete  book  "Seat  Weaving"  $1.15. 
Basket  reeds.  Priscilla  Basketry  Book  $.75.  Fogarty,  207 
River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  miniature  sample 
and  printed  word  free.  Cassel,  Route  4,  Middletowm, 
New  York, 
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SEVENTEENTH  AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST 


Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei 


Mrs.  Bruce  Scudder 


T 


[HERE’S  great  news  for 
Grangers  on  these  two  pag¬ 
es,  for  we’re  announcing  the 
prizes  for  the  big  baking 
competition  which  the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  American 
Agriculturist  are  putting  on  together 
this  year!  It  all  began  last  January 
when  we  decided  to  make  our  17th  an¬ 
nual  joint  contest  a  Cinnamon  Rolls 
Contest.  That  was  the  signal  for  the 
start  of  elimination  contests  in  the 
state’s  nearly  1,000  Subordinate  Grang¬ 
es — and  ever  since  then  the  tempting 
fragrance  of  cinnamon  rolls  has  been 
pervading  farm  kitchens  and  Grange 
halls. 


Better  baking,  fun  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  the  excitement  of  competing 
for  valuable  prizes — these  are  the 
things  the  contestants  are  working'for! 
They’re  now  at  the  halfway  mark,  with 
winners  of  local  elimination  bouts  mov¬ 
ing  up  to  the  second  big  hurdle — the 
county  matches.  The  last  and  biggest 
hurdle  will  be  the  finals  next  fall  at 
State  Grange  annual  session,  when  the 
53  county  champions  will  compete  for 
the  wonderful  prizes  pictured  here  and 
$259  in  cash. 


Before  the  county  winners  ever  get 
to  the  finals,  they’ll  share  in  the  Po¬ 
mona  prizes,  too.  All  prizes  shown  on 
these  pages  are  donated  by  the  twelve 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  advertisers 


whose  names  are  given  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  prizes.  Here  is  the  way 
the  State  prizes  will  be  awarded: 

Each  of  the  six  highest  state  winners 
in  next  fall’s  finals  will  receive  one  of 
the  six  household  equipment  prizes— 
Crosley  refrigerator  with  freezer  com¬ 
partment;  G.L.F.  hot  water  heater;  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  home  freezer; 
Majestic  combination  range;  and  Speed 
Queen  washer  and  ironer.  The  No.  1 
winner  will  have  first  choice  of  one  of 
these  prizes;  the  No.  2  winner,  second 
choice,  and  so  on  for  the  next  four  high 
scorers. 

A  preference  blank  for  these  six 
prizes  will  be  sent  to  county  winners 
before  the  finals,  to  facilitate  delivery 
of  prizes  after  the  state  contest.  With 
her  entry,  each  contestant  will  enclose 
her  blank  in  a  sealed  envelope,  which 
will  be  opened  after  the  judging.  The 
equipment  prizes  will  then  be  awarded 
to  the  six  highest  on  the  basis  of  their 
rating  and  preference. 

Each  of  the  ten  highest  state  win¬ 
ners  will  receive  the  grocery  prizes 
awarded  by  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  R.  B. 
Davis  Co.,  International  Salt  Co.,  and 
Robin  Hood  Flour  Co.;  canning  jars 
from  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  freezer 
jars  from  Ball  Bros.  Co.,  and  a  check 
for  $2  from  Certo  Division  of  the  Gen- 


Two  heads  are  better 
than  one,  especially 
when  there’s  a  state¬ 
wide  Cinnamon  Rolls 
Contest  to  run,  say  its 
directors,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Scudder,  State  Grange 
Service  &  Hospitality 


Committee  chairman, 
and  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei, 
A.A.’s  home  editor. 


From  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  Domino 
Flower  Basket  containing  10  different 
pkgs.  Domino  Pure  Cane  Sugar. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  winners:  Special 
Domino  Pack  containing  1-lb.  Confec¬ 
tioners  Sugar,  1-lb.  Hostess  Tablets, 
and  a  shaker  of  Sugar  and  Cinnamon. 


eral  Foods  Sales  Co. 

Each  of  the  27  highest  state  winners 
will  get  a  cash  prize  from  American 
AGRICULTURIST.  The  No.  1  winner  will 
receive  a  check  for  $25;  the  second 
winner,  $20;  third,  $15;  fourth,  $10; 
fifth,  $5;  sixth,  $3;  seventh,  $2;  eighth 
to  27th,  $1  each. 

Each  of  the  53  contestants  in  the 
finals  will  receive  a  $3.00  entry  prize 
from  the  New  York  State  Grange — a 
total  of  $159  in  entry  prizes. 

The  first  county  winners  to  be  in 
line  for  all  these  prizes  are  Cortland 
County’s  champion,  Mrs.  Bernard  Pot¬ 
ter  of  Truxton,  N.  Y.,  Miller  Grange, 
and  Dutchess  County’s  winner,  Mrs. 
Wendell  Fowler,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  Free¬ 
dom  Plains  Grange.  Names  of  other 
county  winners  will  be  published  as 
soon  as  we  get  them. 

No  big  contest  runs  itself— and  back 
cf  this  one  are  nearly  1,000  chairmen 
of  Subordinate  Grange  Service  and 
Hospitality  committees;  53  county 
chairmen;  the  three  members  of  the 
state  committee,  headed  by  Mrs.  Bruce 
Scudder  of  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. ; 
American  Agriculturist’s  home  de¬ 
partment;  the  twelve  companies  who 
are  generously  donating  prizes  for  the 
contest;  and,  of  course,  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  Grangers  who  are 
those  super  cinnamon  rolls! 


From  ROBIN  HOOD  FLOUR  CO. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  25-lb. 

sack  of  Robin  Hood  Flour. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  winners:  10-lb. 
sack  Robin  Hood  Flour. 

o 

From  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
To  one  of  the  six  high  State  winners: 
G.L.F.  Electric  Water  Heater,  52  gal- 
capacity  OR  G.L.F.  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater,  40  gal.  capacity. 


From  SPEED  QUEEN  CORPORATION 
To  one  of  the  six  high  State  winners:  A 
Heavy  Duty  Speed  Queen  Washer. 


From  SPEED  QUEEN  CORPORATION 
To  one  of  the  six  high  State  winners:  A 
Deluxe  Console  Speed  Queen  Ironer. 
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at  THE  HALFWAY  MARK ! 


From  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

To  eoch  of  10  high  State  winners:  5-lb. 
sacks  of  G.L.F.  Quality  Patent  Flour, 
Quality  Pastry  Flour,  Vitafed  Flour,  Pan¬ 
cake  Mix;  2-lb.  sack  Cake  Flour. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  winners:  5-lb.  sacks 
G.L.F.  Vitafed  Flour  and  Quality  Pastry 
Flour;  2-lb.  sack  Cake  Flour. 


From  BALL  BROTHERS  CO. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  One 
dozen  Ball  All-Purpose  Pint  Freezer  Jars 
with  Dome  Lids. 


NEW 


YORK  STATE 


GRANGE 


CONTEST 


From  GENERAL  FOODS  SALES  CO. 
Certo  Division 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  $2.00 
in  cash. 


From  INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  6  pack¬ 
ages  of  Sterling  26-ounce  Round  Table 
Salt. 


BAKING 


From  HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  One  case 
Hazel-Atlas  quart  Seal-All  Mason  Style 
Jars. 


From  MAJESTIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

To  one  of  the  six  high  State  winners:  A 
Majestic  Combination  Electric-Coal  or  Gas- 
Coal,  two  Fuel,  Single  Oven  Range. 


From  R.  B.  DAVIS  CO. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  24-ounce 
can  Davis  Baking  Powder;  1-lb.  can  Coco¬ 
malt;  1  can  SWEL;  Davis  Cook  Book  and 
Quick  Mix  Baking  Charts. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  winners:  12-ounce 
can  Davis  Baking  Powder;  Davis  Cook 
Book  and  Quick  Mix  Baking  Charts. 


From  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 

To  one  of  the  six  high  State  winners:  Model 
70  International  Harvester  Home  Freezer. 


From  CROSLEY  DIVISION,  AVCO  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CORPORATION 
To  one  of  the  six  high  State  winners: 
Crosley  Shelvador  Refrigerator,  Model 
TCAD-12  with  Freezer  Compartment. 


(330)  30 


Rural 

Radio 

Network 

Sponsored  in  the  interests  of 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of . 
New  York  State. 

The  Best 
WEATHER 
on  Radio 


6:25  a.m. 
7 :15  a.m. 
12:15  p.m. 
6:15  p.m. 
7 :25  p.m. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

WHLD-FM,  Niagara  Falls 

98  on  FM 

WFNF,  Wethersfield  108  on  FM 
WHDL-FM,  Olean,  96  on  FM 
ROCHESTER  AND  GENESEE 
VALLEY 

WVBT,  Bristol  Center,  95  on  FM 
FINGER  LAKES  REGION 
WHCU-FM,  Ithaca,  97  on  FM 
SYRACUSE,  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK 

WVCN,  DeRuyter,  105  on  FM 
MOHAWK  VALLEY 

4  — —— . .  . -  ■ 

WRUN-FM,  Utica-Rome 

106  on  FM 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

WWNY-FM,  Watertown 

100  on  FM 

WMSA-FM,  Massena,  105  on  FM 
EASTERN  NEW  YORK 
WFLY,  Troy,  92  on  FM 
WVCV,  Cherry  Valley,  102  on  FM 
HUDSON  VALLEY 
WHY  A,  Poughkeepsie,  105  on  FM 

NORTHEASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WQAN-FM,  Scranton,  92  on  FM 


# 

fatten  fattens 


No.  2448.  A  playsuit  and  ruffle- 
sleeve  dress  make  a  practical  sun  en¬ 
semble  for  youngsters.  .  .  in  gingham, 
seersucker,  calico,  percale,  chambray. 
Sizes  1,  2,  4  and  6.  Size  2  set,  2%  yds. 
of  35-in. 

No.  2611.  Slightly  scooped  neck, 
slenderizing  yoke-panel  lines  make  this 
comfortable  front-button  casual  some¬ 
thing  special!  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size 
38,  37/s  yds.  of  39-in.  fabric. 

No.  2137.  It  takes  almost  no  time 
to  sew  this  cotton  with  pocket-trim¬ 
med  flared  skirt.  Buttoned  shoulders 
mean  quicker  ironing,  too!  Sizes  12-20, 
36-42.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.,  with  3% 
yds.  ric  rac. 

No.  2161.  Tailored  sundress  with 
button-on  cape  for  cover — a  fashion 


favorite  in  “hard  to  find”  larger  sizes. 
Try  slimming  new  stripes.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-46.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in.  fabric 
for  the  ensemble. 

No.  2661.  Peplum  and  scalloped  col¬ 
lar  are  used  to  soften  a,  two-piece  with 
six-gore  skirt.  Make  in  rayon,  cotton 
or  shantung — with  your  own  choice  of 
sleeves.  Sizes  14-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  4 
yds.  of  39-in.  fabric. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents 
for  our  new  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book 
which  has  attractive  pattern  designs  for 
all  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 


Along  the  South  Hill  Road — 


Getting  Ready  for  School 

I  |HAT  goes  on  in  other  house¬ 

holds  those  last  few  minutes 

| _ I  before  the  school  bus  stops  by 

the  mail  box  out  at  the  end  of 
the  lane?  I  hope  all  is  calm,  quiet  and 
unruffled — that  Son’s  or  Daughter’s 
books  are  in  a  neat  pile,  chores  are 
done,  and  breakfast  ha§  been  eaten 
slowly. 

I’ll  have  to  confess  that  those  last 
few  minutes  at  our  house  are  a  com¬ 
bination  obstacle  race,  cross-country 
marathon,  and  treasure  hunt. 

There  has  been  time  for  all  sorts  of 
important  things  earlier  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  like  working  at  some  half  finished 
carpentry  or  even  catching  Sunny,  the 
saddle  horse;  but  changing  from  “barn” 
clothes  to  school  clothes  is  left  until 
the  last  minute.  As  Brother  frantically 
combs  his  hair  and  laces  up  sneakers, 
he  remembers  last  minute  errands, 
such  as,  “Mom!  I  HAVE  to  have  a 
nightwalker  to  cut  up  for  science  to¬ 
day!” 


Five  minutes  to  eight  finds  me  on 
my  knees  in  the  soggy  flower  bed, 
probing  with  a  trowel.  I  drag  out  a 
medium  sized  fishworm,  which  has  to 
do.  , 

Incidentally,  I  have  learned  to  be 
mighty  careful  when  I  clean  Brother’s 
room.  Mothers  have  an  exasperating 
way  of  not  recognizing  treasure  when 
they  see  it.  In  my  ignorance  I  have 
hoed  out  bones,  assorted  odds  and  ends 
of  insulated  wire,  and  stones.  The 
stones  may  be  the  gizzard  stones  of 
a  dinosaur,  or  fossil  remains  of  leaves 
or  shells.  The  wires  are  probably  an 
important  part  of  a  battery  set  tele¬ 
phone  that  Brother  and  the  boy  next 
door  are  tinkering  with.  In  the  past  I 
have  been  greeted  with  a  reproachful, 
“What  became  of  that  woodchuck 
skull?  I  was  SAVING  it.” 

The  bus  is  coming  up  the  hill.  Broth¬ 
er  is  sprinting  for  the  road,  taking  one 
last  moment  to  stop,  turn  around  and 
wave  goodbye  to  Linda  Anne,  Smoky 
and  me. 

How  quiet  the  house  is! 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  SA45 

Q  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  _ 

and  save  $3  to  $5  a  pair !  , 

ELASTOCK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
Rubber  and  Cotton — 2  Way  Stretch  Surg  • 
cal  Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  SUPP°  ’ 
comfort.  Lightweight,  seamless,  almo~ 
invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 
ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  351,  Chelmsford, 
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PROTECT  PLUGS 

Prevent  damage  both  to  plugs  on  the 
electric  cord  and  the  convenience  out- 
let  in  the  wall  by  turning  off  the  ap- 
pliance  before  pulling  out  the  plug,  p 
the  plug  is  pulled  while  the  current  is 
on,  it  sparks  or  makes  an  arc  between 
the  prongs  of  the  plug  and  the  wall 
outlet.  This  burns  the  prongs  leaving 
them  pitted,  rough  and  dark.  Then  they 
cannot  make  a  good  contact  and  even¬ 
tually  will  bring  in  no  electricity  at  all. 

Turning  off  the  appliance  by  its  own 
switch  makes  an  immediate,  clean,  cut¬ 
off  in  current,  so  that  the  plug  may  be 
removed  safely  with  no  chance  of 
sparking  or  burning.  If  an  appliance 
has  no  switch  of  its  own,  pull  out  the 
plug  as  fast  as  possible  v/hen  discon¬ 
necting.  In  the  case  of  portable  lamps, 
turn  out  the  light  before  pulling  the 
plug  from  the  wall. 

—  A. A.  — 

FOOD  ETHER  TARRIES 

Chemists  are  doing  a  lot  of  work 
on  fabrics  that  contain  fibers  which 
come  from  such  foods  as  peanuts,  soy¬ 
beans,  milk  and  corn.  But  those  fabrics 
are  going  to  need  storage  protection 
against  warmth  and  dampness,  says  a 
Federal  bacteriologist  who  has  made 
tests. 

Already  some  of  these  synthetic 
fibers  made  from  protein  are  being 
combined  with  wool,  rayon,  cotton, 
nylon  and  mohair.  So  when  you  store 
that  winter  coat  and  those  summer 
dresses,  find  a  place  for  them  that  is 
cool  and  well  ventilated.  Don’t  take  a 
chance  on  mold. 

—  a. a.  — 

USE  A  LARGE  NEEDLE 

I  have  found  that  when  sewing  but¬ 
tons  on  children’s  or  men’s  coats  or 
jackets,  it  helps  to  place  a  large  needle 
flat  across  the  button  and  sew  over  it. 
After  fastening  the  thread  I  draw  out 
the  needle.  This  gives  the  button  mov¬ 
ing  room  and  it  doesn’t  pull  out  so 
easily. — B.C. 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
NaggingBackache 

Nagg  ing  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down ,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mud 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  milesof  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today. 
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How  to  Store  Blankets 


YOU’LL  soon  be  putting  away  some 
of  your  wool  blankets  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  first  look  them  over  carefully 
to  see  if  they  need  cleaning.  No  blanket 
should  be  put  away  soiled;  the  moths 
like  them  that  way  too  well !  Dry  clean¬ 
ser  is  best  for  woolen  blankets,  but 
they  can  be  washed  satisfactorily  if 
you  follow  the  rules  carefully.  Here 
they  are: 

Shake  blankets  well  to  remove  dust; 
use  a  mild,  reliable  soap  (flakes,  pow¬ 
der  or  shavings)  and  lukewarm  water 
(90°  to  100°F)  to  make  a  3-inch  suds 
if  you  are  using  a  machine.  Use  a  very 
soft  bristled  brush  to  remove  soiled 
spots  on  binding,  and  run  machine  for 
3  minutes  only.  For  a  very  dirty  blan¬ 
ket  repeat,  using  fresh  suds.  Release 
tension  in  wringer  and  put  blanket 
through  in  even  lengthwise  folds.  Rinse 
thoroughly  (three  times  in  lukewarm 
water  or  until  last  water  is  clear). 

Very  important:  Have  wash  and 
rinse  waters  of  same  lukewarm  tem¬ 
perature.  Test  with  your  elbow  to  see 
if  only  slightly  above  body  heat,  just  as 
you  would  for  a  baby’s  bath. 

To  wash  by  hand,  put  blanket  in  tub 
of  lukewarm  suds.  Let  stand  several 
minutes,  then  put  through  very  loose 
wringer  into  second  tub  of  suds.  Un¬ 
fold  blanket  and  let  it  become  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked  in  suds,  then  return 
through  wringer  to  first  tub  of  suds, 
and  repeat  once  or  twice.  If  suds  go 
down,  add  more  soap  (dissolved  in  hot 
water).  By  this  method  the  wringer 
helps  to  remove  the  soil  and  does  away 
with  rubbing  or  twisting,  either  of 
which  is  very  harmful  to  woolens.  Any 
squeezing  should  be  very  gentle.  Rinse 
briefly  but  thoroughly  in  several  waters 
of  lukewarm  temperature. 

Hang  blanket  over  two  lines  in  warm 
air  to  distribute  weight  and  hasten  dry¬ 


ing.  Use  no  clothespins,  and  hang  in 
shade.  Shift  blanket  often,  taking  up 
the  excess  water  at  the  lower  edges  by 
pressing  with  a  bath  towel  between 
your  palms;  stretch  blanket  gently,  and 
shake  to  fluff  up  the  nap.  When  it  is 
almost  dr}*-,  brush  lightly  to  raise  the 


Heavy  wrapping  paper  is  recommended 
for  storing  wool  blankets.  Seal  edges 
so  moths  can't  enter. 


nap,  using  a  clean  whisk  broom. 

Press  the  binding  with  a  warm  iron, 
but  never  the  blanket  itself.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  store  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  Heavy  moth-proof  paper  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  wrapping  wool  blankets. 
Before  wrapping,  sprinkle  paradichlo- 
robenzene  crystals  freely  in  the  folds  of 
the  blanket.  Wrap  the  package  loosely, 
but  seal  edges  tightly  with  gummed 
tape. 


•  Parties  on  A  Budget  • 


Louise  price  bell’s  new  book, 
Parties  on  a  Budget,  is  the  kind  of  a 
book  that  everyone  has  wished  for  at 
some  time  or  other.  Its  255  pages  are 
filled  with  clever  ideas  and  directions 
for  a  wide  range  of  inexpensive  parties. 
Each  party  is  completely  planned — in¬ 
vitations,  decorations,  refreshments, 
and  games. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  parties  for  grownups — bridal  show¬ 
ers,  stork  showers,  parties  for  special 
days  like  New  Year’s,  Thanksgiving, 
Hallowe’en;  and  a  variety  of  clever, 
unusual  parties.  In  the  children’s  party 
section  are  parties  for  home,  school, 
church  or  club.  These  include  parties 
for  each  month  of  the  year,  starting 


with  a  “January  Snow  Carnival”  (in¬ 
doors  or  outdoors)  and  ending  with  a 
Christmas  party.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  is  a  highly  useful  game  section. 

Mrs.  Bell,  the  author,  is  one  of  the 
country’s  best  known  party  authorities 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  Parties  on  a 
Budget  is  published  by  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.,  and  costs  $2.95.  Your  local  book¬ 
store  probably  has  it. 


A  FOREST  IS  A  LIVING 
THING 


By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

A  fo'est  is  a  living  thing 
Where  roots  probe  deep  into  the  earth. 
Where  seeds  thrust  upward  in  the  Spring 
And  little  creatures  come  to  birth- 

A  forest  is  a  lovely  place 
Of  flowers,  moss  and  lichened  stones. 

Of  vines  and  ferns  like  fragile  lace, 
leaves  that  speak  in  undertones. 


And,  eh,  it  is  a  cloistered  spot, 
F“r  here  the  shyest  bird  will  sine 
■'f  brooks  edged  with  forget-me- 
A  forest  is  «  living  thing! 


By  Kathleen  Berresford,  Nutritionist 

Why  is  some  salt  iodized? 

We  all  need  some  iodine  in  our  food 
to  prevent  goiter,  an  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  In  sections  of  the 
country  near  the  seacoast,  enough  io¬ 
dine  occurs  naturally  in  the  food  to 
supply  this  need.  For  those  living  in 
the  rest  of  the  country,  called  the  goit¬ 
er  belt,  iodine  is  added  to  table  salt  to 
make  it  easily  available  to  everyone. 
When  salt,  is  mined,  it  naturally  con¬ 
tains  iodine,  but  this  is  lost  in  the  re¬ 
fining  process.  “Iodized”  means  that 
iodine  has  been  replaced  in  the  salt. 

:{:  Jfc  Jfc 

I  have  heard  that  pork  liver  is  just  as 
good  for  you  as  calves'  liver.  Is  this  right? 

Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  liver,  pork 
liver  contains  the  most  iron  and  vita¬ 
min  B.  Also  it  is  the  most  economical 
to  buy.  As  the  flavor  is  a  little  strong¬ 
er,  you  may  want  to  serve  it  with  to¬ 
mato  sauce.  It  is  also  very  good  when 
ground  after  cooking  and  added  to 
meat  loaf.  Everyone  should  eat  liver  at 
least  once  a  week. 
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Vwr  Cakes  Will  Never  Be  Seller 

Than  the  Sugar  You  Use! 


SAVE  THIS  Cj)OflllflO  RECIPE  FOR 

DEVIL'S  FOOD  CAKE 


To  make  the  most  of  every  recipe, 
be  sure  you  have  the  best  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Try  this  Domino  recipe  for 
rich,  tempting  devil’s  food  cake. 
You’ll  see  why  more  women 
choose  Domino  Sugar  than  any 
other  brand ! 

3A  cup  shortening 
2  cups  Domino  Extra  Fine 
Granulated  Sugar 
4  eggs 

4  squares  (4  oz.)  unsweetened 
chocolate 

214  cups  all-purpose  flour 
IV2  teaspoons  baking  soda 
14  teaspoon  salt 
V/2  cups  milk 

ly2  teaspoons  vanilla  extract 

Cream  together  shortening  and 
Domino  Granulated  Sugar.  You'll 
appreciate  Domino’s  quick-dis¬ 
solving,  free-mixing  qualities.  Add 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  after 


each.  Melt  chocolate  over  hot 
water;  add.  Sift  together  flour, 
baking  soda  and  salt;  add  alter¬ 
nately  with  milk  to  creamed  mix¬ 
ture.  Add  vanilla  extract.  Pour 
into  2  greased  9"  layer  pans.  Bake 
in  mod.  oven,  350°F.,  40  min. 
Cool  5  min.  Remove  layers  from 
pans;  cool  on  wire  rack. 

For  easy,  never-fail  icing,  use 
recipe  on  Domino  Confectioners 
XXXX  package.  For  generous 
layers  of  icing,  double  the  pack¬ 
age  recipe.  You’ll  always  make 
delicious  cakes,  praise -winning 
pies  and  cookies,  when  you  bake 
with  Domino  Sugars. 

<j)omino 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
SELLING  SUGARS 


SPECIAL- BY- MAIL 


First  time  Offer ! 

VIVID  RED 
SPIREA 


50c 
ea.  or 


3  for  *1 25 


9  Requires  no  trimming!  Low  growing! 

0  Bright  red  flowers  spring  and  summer! 


Most  beautiful  of  all  flowering  shrubs.  In  early  spring 
these  rare  Red  Spirea  are  laden  with  thousands  of 
gorgeous  red  flowers.  And  they  bloom  at  intervals 
throughout  the  summer.  Perfectly  hardy — grows  in  sun 
or  part  shade,  any  ordinary  soil.  Excellent  for  hedge  or 
in  front  of  taller  shrubs.  Wil  add  per  lanent  beau  v  to 
your  home.  Can  be  planted  now  or  stored  and  planted 
at  your  convenience.  50c  ea.  plus  10c  postage  and 
handling  or  3  for  $1.25;  6  for  $2  postpaid.  Also  shipped 
COD  plus  postal  charges.  Early  orders  3  or  more,  re¬ 
ceive  extra  gift!  .  .  .  Beautiful  Red  Twig  Dogwood. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  Order  now  and  get  gift! 

Jim  Owen,  Bloomington,  III.  Dept.  35318 


Address  ________________ 

Print  name  _ _ _____ 

Send  me  _ I  Enclose 
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Liars  All 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted,  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


O,  Benjamin,”  said  the  Tin 
Peddler,  “I  don’t  think  that 
you  ought  to  ’a’  told  that  there 
boy  that  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  don’t  wear  any  garments  at  all 
but  pink  satin  nightgowns.  I’m  quite  a 
hand  for  a  joke,  but  I  always  draw  the 
line  on  pure,  downright  lies.” 

Ben  the  blacksmith  made  no  reply, 
being  handicapped  in  his  speech  by  a 
mouthful  of  horseshoe  nails. 

“You  can  figure  just  how  the  telling 
of  that  yarn  will  work  out,”  the 
peddler  continued.  “That  boy  will  go 
home  and  ask  his  dad  about  it,  and  old 
Jake  Uhlenberg  won’t  be  sure  but  it’s 
so  and  he  will  go  right  down  to  the 
preacher.  Next  thing  he  will  do  will  be 
to  come  here  and  give  you  a  good  rak¬ 
ing  over  and  let  on  that  you’ve  shod 
the  last  horse  for  him  you  ever  will.” 

Ben  took  the  last  nail  from  his 
mouth  and  hammered  it  into  the  bay 
gelding’s  hoof.  “That’ll  be  all  right 
too,”  he  allowed  as  he  straightened  up. 
“I’d  be  lucky  if  old  Jake  never  brought 
another  critter  into  this  shop  while 
I’m  a-running  it.  I’ve  got  a  bill  against 
him  that  goes  back  three  years  and  he 
never  says  a  word  about  paying.” 

“Well,”  persisted  the  peddler,  “this 
here  lying  is  going  to  git  you  into 
trouble  sooner  ’r  later.  Jake’s  a  two- 
fisted  Dutchman  and  he  might  take 
some  action,  for  instance,  that  would 
bother  you  a  good  deal  more  than  his 
going  over  to  the  other  shop  with  his 
custom.  He  might  take  a  notion  into 
his  head  to  give  you  a  dum  good 
thumping.” 

“I’d  lie  out  of  it  some  way,”  Ben 
stated  as  he  reached  for  another  hand¬ 
ful  of  nails.  “I’d  make  him  think  it  was 
you  who  told  the  boy  about  them  Hot¬ 
tentot  fashions.” 

“Huh!”  snorted  the  peddler,  and 
turned  to  greet  a  tall,  thin  man  with 
scraggly  gray  whiskers  who  at  that 
moment  entered  the  shop.  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  the  Tin  Peddler.  “How’s 
Deacon  Stead  this  morning?” 


“Pretty  fair,”  answered  the  tall  man. 
“Pretty  fair,  except  for  a  little  mite 
of  stomach  trouble.  Morning,  Ben,”  ad¬ 
dressing  the  blacksmith,  “Can  you  shoe 
my  old  mare  if  I  fetch  her  over  in  about 
an  hour?” 

“Guess  so,”  replied  Ben.  “How’d  the 
Baptist  picnic  go  off  last  Saturday, 
Deacon?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  the  Deacon  answered. 
“I  had  threshers  and  wasn’t  able  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  I  haven’t  seen  anyone  who 
was  there.” 

“I  was  there,”  stated  the  Tin  Peddler. 
“I  happened  to  drive  by  along  about 
noon  and  saw  the  crowd  in  the  grove 
and  stopped  for  my  dinner.  If  I  was 
to  say  anything  about  that  there  pic¬ 
nic  I’d  say  it  went  off  something  scan¬ 
dalous.” 

“Scandalous?”  echoed  the  Deacon. 
“What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Doo¬ 
little  ?  What  was  there  scandalous 
about  the  church  picnic?” 

“It  would  ’a’  been  all  right,”  said  the 
Peddler,  “if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  go¬ 
ings-on  of  that  there  old  Deacon  Todd. 
I  wouldn’t  ’a’  thought  it  of  him — no, 
sir,  I’d  never  have  thought  it  of  him!” 

“What  was  there  about  Brother 
Todd?”  demanded  Stead.  “What  did  he 
do  that  made  trouble  at  the  picnic?” 

“Why,”  said  the  Tin  Peddler,  “that 
there  old  curmudgeon  had  a  keg  of 
hard  cider  out  in  the  brush  north  of  the 
grove  and  was  retailing  it  to  the  boys 
at  ten  cents  a  dipperful.  I  thought  some 


of  ’m  was  acting  frisky  and  I  kept  my 
eyes  peeled  and  ears  open  and  located 
the  center  of  disturbance  after  a  spell, 
I  swan  I’d  never  have  thought  it  of 
him!” 

Deacon  Stead’s  countenance  became 
as  that  of  a  man  about  to  suffer  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  “I’ll  look  into  this 
matter!”  he  grated  harshly.  “I  have 
long  had  my  suspicions  of  Todd,  for 
all  his  sanctimonious  whining.  I’ll  look 
into  this  affair  at  once!”  He  turned  and 
abruptly  left  the  shop. 

“You’ve  got  into  one  whale  of  a 
scrape  now,  Abner,”  commented  the 
blacksmith.  “What  did  you  want  to  tell 
such  a  danged  lie  as  that  for?  You’ve 
certainly  stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest 
this  time!” 

*  *  * 

“It’s  all  for  the  best,”  replied  the 
Peddler.  “It’s  all  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  Things  was  gittin’  pretty  dull 
in  that  there  organization  and  suthin’ 
had  to  be  done  to  stir ’m  up.” 

He  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  shop 
pausing  to  read  a  spavin  cure  adver¬ 
tisement  on  the  wall  and  to  examine  a 
print  showing  race  horses  in  action  on 
the  Saratoga  track.  “Beats  all,”  he 
criticised,  “that  they  can’t  make  a  na¬ 
tural  picture  of  a  horse  a-trotting.  If 
I  was  an  artist  I  wouldn’t  draw  a  crit¬ 
ter  with  all  his  feet  off  the  ground  at 
the  same  time.  It  ain’t  natural  and  it 
ain’t  right,  and — ” 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  for  at  that 
moment  Deacon  Stead  re-entered  the 
shop,  accompanied  by  another  tall  man 
with  scraggly  whiskers.  This  last  indi¬ 
vidual  strode  directly  up  to  the 
Peddler,  halted,  shook  a  lean  fist  with¬ 
in  two  inches  of  the  latter’s  face,  and 
burst  forth  in  a  threatening  bellow. 

“What’s  this  you  have  been  telling 


about  me?”  he  demanded.  “What’s  this 
about  my  selling  cider  at  a  church 
picnic  ?” 

The  Peddler  looked  the  angry  man 
in  the  eye  unwaveringly  and  with  no 
perceptible  change  of  countenance.  “I 
ain’t  any  recollection  of  telling  any¬ 
thing  about  you,  Mr.  Todd,”  he  an¬ 
swered  in  even  tones,  “although  I  might 
admit  to  having  heard  some  such  story 
as  you  mention.” 

“What’s  that  you  say?  Who  did  tell 
it,  then?” 

“Deacon  Stead,”  the  Tin  Peddler 
stated  calmly.  “All  I  know  about  it  I 
heard  from  Deacon  Stead  right  here  in 
this  shop  not  over  twenty  minutes  ago. 
You  ain’t  got  to  take  my  word  for  it 
alone,  neither,  for  I’ll  leave  it  to  Ben, 
here.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  blacksmith,  in  a 
reluctant  manner  as  if  drawn  into  the 
controversy  against  his  wishes,  “Yes, 
Mr.  Todd,  what  Abner  says  is  about 
the  way  of  it.” 

“Why,  why,  why — ’’spluttered  Dea¬ 
con  Stead  in  an  extremity  of  surprise 
and  indignation.  “Why  I  never — ” 

*  *  * 

“I  know  well  enough  whether  you 
did  or  not!”  roared  Deacon  Todd  as  he 
swung  ’round  on  his  heel.  “You’ve  been 
making  trouble  in  the  church  for  me 
for  a  dozen  years  and  I  knew  as  soon 
as  I  heard  that  lie  just  where  it  started 
from!  By  time,  sir,  I  am  going  to  break 
every  bone  in  your  miserable  old  body!” 

Deacon  Stead  gazed  at  his  associate 
for  an  incredulous  and  horrified  second 
and  then  ‘taking  discretion  as  best  of 
valor  retired  through  the  shop  doorway 
and  up  along  the  board  sidewalk  close¬ 
ly  pursued  by  the  irate  Todd.  The 
Peddler  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
turned  to  the  blacksmith.  “I  want  to 
thank  ye,  Ben,”  he  said,  “for  what  I 
might  call  your  friendly  cooperation.  I 
ain’t  a-goin’  to  forget  it  and  the  time 
will  come  when  I’ll  be  able  to  do 
suthin’  ’r  other  to  even  it  up.” 

“Aw,  that’s  nothing,”  the  blacksmith 
deprecated.  “I  don’t  expect  no  reward 
for  a  little  thing  like  that  and  anyway 
I’ll  manage  to  break  even  with  you 
sometime.  Don’t  you  worry,  Abner, 
I’ll—” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  person  of  rotund  build  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  cast  of  countenance  who  ad- 
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Too  Much  for  the  Boys 


TODAY  THE  FIELDS 

By  Elaine  V.  Emans 

Today  the  fields  are  a  patchwork  quilt 
Of  black  and  green,  and  green  and  black. 
And  all  the  fences,  stoutly  built. 

Run  down  between  the  squares  and  back 
Embroidering  the  quilt,  while  now 
And  then  a  fluffy  yarn-tree  stands 
As  if  it  were  tied  in  somehow 
With  Mother  Nature's  skillful  hands. 


dressed  him  with  a  bellowing  roar. 

“Vhat’s  dis  you  vhas  telling  mine 
leetle  poy?”  shouted  Jake  Uhlenberg  as 
he  shook  his  fist  at  the  blacksmith.  “Py 
himmel  I  will  not  stand  it  to — ” 

“Hold  on,  Jake,”  said  the  smith. 
“Hold  on,  it  wasn’t  me  at  all  that  told 
him  that  story.  It  was  Abner,  here,  and 
I  said  to  him  that  he  hadn’t  ought  to 
stuff  a  boy  with  yarns  like  that!” 

“Py  himmel!”  bawled  Jake  as  he 
swung  around  to  face  the  Peddler.  “Py 
himmel  I  will  teach  you  somedings!  I 
will — ” 

But  he  addressed  only  vacancy,  be¬ 
cause  the  Tin  Peddler  had  left  the  shop 
and  was  hurrying  up  the  street  to¬ 
wards  where  his  team  was  hitched  un¬ 
der  the  church  sheds. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Camp  Miniwanca 
Scholarship  Available 


MERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  once 
more  offering  a  scholarship 
with  all  expenses  paid  for  a 
two  weeks’  leadership  training 
course  at  Camp  Miniwanca,  Shelby, 
Michigan.  The  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  some  young  man  in  the 
Northeast  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
21.  It  might  he  you.  The  winner  will  be 
chosen  primarily  on  the  basis  of  leader¬ 
ship  experience  in  organizations  to 
which  he  belongs. 

Miniwanca  means  “many  waters,” 
and  is  so  named  because  it  is  located 
on  three  extensive  waterfronts.  This 
300-acre  camping  paradise  is  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  famed  fruit  belt  and 
wooded  sand  dune  country  of  western 
Michigan. 

Camp  Miniwanca  is  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  American  Youth  Founda¬ 
tion — a  non-denominational  Christian 
organization  dedicated  to  the  purpose 
of  assisting  young  people  in  youth¬ 
training  and  development.  There  is 
plenty  of  action  at  “Miniwanca”  and 
high  adventure  is  in  store  for  those 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  attend. 


How  To  Enter 

Send  your  application  to  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist,  Dept.  M,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  give  the  following 
information: 

1.  Your  age. 

2.  The  youth  organizations  to  which 
you  belong,  the  honors  you  have  won 
as  a  member  of  these  organizations, 
and  the  leadership  contributions  you 
have  made  to  them  or  to  your  local 
community. 

3.  Include  the  names  and  addresses 
of  3  adults  other  than  your  parents  as 
references. 

If  you  older  readers  know  of  some 
young  man  who  might  be  interested  m 
the  scholarship  and  who  would  Profi 
by  it,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  y°u 
would  call  this  opportunity  to  his  at¬ 
tention.  Please  act  promptly  as  the 
deadline  for  accepting  applications  is 
June  15.  Remember,  all  expenses  aie 
paid. 

Last  year’s  scholarship  was  won  by 
Paul  Hallinan,  R.  D.  1,  Tully,  N.  Y. 
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|  would  like  some  information  about 
raising  soybeans  for  hay. 

Soybeans  are  rather  sensitive  to 
frost,  so  it  is  customary  to  wait  until 
the  ground  is  warm,  say  about  the 
week  after  the  average  date  of  plant¬ 
ing  corn,  before  planting  the  beans.  For 
hay  they  are  generally  drilled  with  an 
ordinary'  grain  drill  in  rows  7-8  inches 
apart  at  a  rate  of  about  two  bushels 
per  acre.  The  Lincoln  variety,  or  one  in 
that  maturity  class,  is  probably  as  good 
as  any  for  hay. 

The  first  time  they  are  grown  on  a 
particular  piece  of  ground  be  very 
careful  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  inocu¬ 
lating  the  seed.  They  are  rather  sensi¬ 
tive  to  fertilizer  burn,  so  it  is  usually 
better  to  drill  the  fertilizer  in  sepa¬ 
rately  ahead  of  planting;  400-500 
pounds  per  acre  of  something  like  a 
5-10-10  should  be  ample. 

When  it  comes  to  harvesting  them, 
you  will  find  them  very  difficult  to 
cure.  Ordinarily  they  are  cut,  when  the 
beans  are  half  formed  in  the  pod,  with 
a  regular  mowing  machine.  But  they 
dry  very  slowly  and,  of  course,  by  the 
time  they  are  ready  for  haying,  weath¬ 
er  is  not  very  favorable  for  making 
hay.  Once  cured  they  do  make  excellent 
feed  for  both  cattle  and  sheep.  On  good 
land,  assuming  that  the  inoculation 
takes  well,  one  can  expect  anywhere 
from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
tons  to  the  acre.  I  might  add  that  they 
generally  do  better  the  second  time 
they  are  planted  on  a  piece  of  ground 
than  they  do  the  first.  —  George  H. 
Serviss. 

Does  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used  have 
any  effect  on  the  protein  content  of  corn? 

The  evidence  indicates  that  it  does. 
At  the  Michigan  Station  the  protein 
content  of  corn  was  higher  when  it  fol¬ 
lowed  alfalfa  in  the  rotation  than  when 
It  followed  other  crops.  It  appears  that 
corn  uses  nitrogen  to  grow  more  corn, 
that  is,  to  increase  the  yields,  but  then, 
if  more  nitrogen  is  still  available,  it 
is  used  by  the  plant  to  increase  pro¬ 
tein  content  in  the  seed.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  difference  in  the  protein 
content  of  different  corn  varieties. 

We  prefer  beet  greens  to  other  kinds 
but  for  the  past  two  years  we  have  not 
been  able  to  use  them  due  to  a  maggot 
which  infests  them.  The  maggot  appears 
just  as  the  beet  tops  get  large  enough  to 
use,  and  it  seems  to  be  imbedded  at  the 
•eaf  base  between  the  leaf  layers.  What 
dust  or  poison  could  I  use  to  assure  clean 
beets  this  year? 

I  am  afraid  you  have  asked  a  hard 
question.  The  enemy  is  the  beet  leaf- 
miner  which  also  attacks  spinach  and 
Swiss  chard.  We  have  had  it  around 
here  for  years,  but  we  do  not  know  of 
any  good  way  to  control  it.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  insecticides  such  as  rotenone  are 
not  of  much  effect.  On  a  commercial 


PRESIDENTIAL  POLL 

A  N  O  T  H  E  R  bunch  of  votes  from 
** readers  came  in  for  our  Presiden¬ 
tial  Poll  these  last  two  weeks,  but  made 
no  change  in  the  standing  of  the  top 
three  candidates.  Percentagewise,  Taft 
crePt  ahead  3/10th  of  1%  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Eisenhower  and  MacArthur. 

The  A. A.  Poll  to  May  5: 


scale  they  make  some  use  of  parathion, 
but  it  is  a  little  dangerous  to  have 
around  if  there  are  youngsters,  and  it 
needs  to  be  handled  carefully  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions. 

Another  possibility,  if  you  want  the 
beet  greens  bad  enough,  is  to  make  a 
little  tent  of  cheesecloth.  If  this  comes 
a  yard  wide  you  could  drive  a  few 
stakes,  string  pieces  of  telephone  wire 
for  a  frame  and  make  a  little  enclosure 
somewhat  like  the  tents  they  use  for 
tobacco  and  chrysanthemums.  This 

Which  Farmer 
Has  the  Most 
Telephone 
Service? 


NEW  ZEALAND  FARMER 


AUSTRALIAN  FARMER 


might  be  10  inches  wide,  9  inches  high 
and  as  long  as  you  like.  You  might 
still  get  a  few  maggots  coming  from 
the  ground,  but  their  number  probably 
would  be  few,  and  after  all,  one  can 
raise  quite  a  lot  of  greens  in  a  space 
18  inches  by  10  or  20  feet. — Paul  Work. 

I  have  a  farm  in  New  York  State  with 
some  standing  timber  for  which  I  have 
been  offered  $1,000,  but  I  believe  it  is 
worth  more.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
appraised  so  that  I  will  know  about  what 
it  is  worth.  I  understand  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  district  foresters  in  New  York 
State.  Would  they  appraise  it  for  me  and 
what  would  be  the  charge? 

There  are  a  number  of  district  for¬ 
esters  in  New  York  State.  We  sent  our 
subscriber  the  name  of  the  forester 
who  covers  his  district  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  do  the  same  for  any  subscriber. 


While  these  foresters  can  give  you 
some  valuable  information,  they  do  not 
have  time  to  make  careful  estimates  of 
standing  timber.  There  are  some  pri¬ 
vate  foresters  who  do  this  estimating 
work  for  a  fee. 

We  usually  have  plenty  of  pasture 
early  in  the  season.  Can  we  add  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  give  us  more  pasture  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer? 

Three  applications  of  nitrogen  are 
suggested  on  June  1,  July  15  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  The  total  of  these  applica¬ 
tions  can  be  as  much  as  200  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  which  would  mean 
600  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  its 
equivalent  in  other  nitrogen  carriers. 

The  cost  will  seem  to  be  less  if  you 
figure  what  it  will  cost  you  to  buy  the 
feed  in  bags  to  equal  the  increased 
grazing  that  your  cows  will  get. 


DANISH  FARMER 


SWISS  FARMER 


U.  S.  FARMER 


SWEDISH  FARMER 


FRENCH  FARMER 


NORWEGIAN  FARMER 


Taft 


Mac  Arthur"...." .  ,215 

Eisenhower  . .  141 

T**uman  .  ii 

Warren  Jo 

Stassen 

Others  (each"  with . 

less  Uian  3  votes) .  l; 

Total 

to  stand  up  and _ „  ^ _ _ 

avorite,  just  write  his  name  on  a  card 
01  Piece  of  paper.  You  may  put  several 
v°tes  on  one  card  but  each  voter  must 
to  be  counted.  Send  votes  to  Jim 
lali,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
°67-  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Number 

Percent 

Votes 

of  Total 

67.59% 

17.50 

.  141 

11.48 

.90 

.81 

.33 

.  17 

1.39 

1,228 

100.00% 

counted  for  your 

Ihe  answer  is,  of  course,  the  American 
farmer.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  farmers 
here  in  the  United  States  have  telephones 
than  in  any  other  country. 

In  the  last  six  years,  the  Bell  System  has 
added  about  1,850,000  telephones  in  rural 
areas.  To  accomplish  this,  we’ve  constructed 
thousands  of  miles  of  pole  line  and  installed 
an  immense  amount  of  other  equipment. 

We’ve  also  made  good  progress  in  improv¬ 
ing  service.  The  number  of  families  on  a  line 


is  being  reduced.  Nine  out  of  ten  customers 
hear  the  rings  of  fewer  parties  on  their  lines. 
Nine  out  of  ten  rural  customers  have  new- 
type  telephones. 

No  wonder  the  U.  S.  farmer  has  the  most 
telephone  service!  And  we’re  moving  stead¬ 
ily  ahead  — to  give  him  even  more. 
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SUNNYGABLES NOTES 


flo/ia  S  ^><Z&COC& 

I  ]  ITH  the  issues  for  the  Novem¬ 

ber  election  becoming  hotter 

I _ |  and  hotter,  I  was  privileged 

the  other  night  to  witness  a 
television  program  featuring  many  key 
political  figures  in  debate.  Most  of  the 
folks  who  gathered  around  the  set,  like 
myself,  did  not  have  television  at  home, 
and  as  each  new  arrival  came  in,  he 
quietly  sat  down  and  watched  the 
program. 

Pretty  soon,  however,  the  novelty  of 
being  an  eye  witness  wore  off,  and 
gradually  the  atmosphere  changed  from 
“eye”  witness  to  “I”  witness.  As  the 
broad  question  of  taxes  was  examined 
by  the  distinguished  television  panel, 
someone  in  our  group  interrupted  to 
lament  his  own  tax  problems.  Two 
other  fellows  started  to  bat  back  and 
forth  between  themselves  the  whole 
farm  support  program  and  what  it  was 
or  wasn’t  doing  for  them.  Another 
chimed  in  with  his  two  cents’  worth 
about  the  President’s  seizure  of  the 
steel  industry.  The  political  discussion 
on  television  was  completely  drowned 
out. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  one  of  the  more 
spirited  debaters  in  the  room  raised  his 
voice  even  higher  to  ask  a  question  of 
one  of  the  few  people  still  trying  to 
hear  the  debate  on  television.  “Hey, 
Jim,”  he  yelled.  “What  do  you  think 
we  can  do  about  the  awful  mess  the 
country  is  in?”  As  the  room  quieted  to 
catch  Jim’s  answer,  the  disgruntled 
listener  nodded  toward  the  TV  set  and 
clamped  a  tight  lid  on  further  side-talk 
in  the  room  by  saying: 

“Maybe  we  ought  to  elect  someone 
who  can  stand  up  for  our  interests. 
And  unless  everyone  in  this  room  is 
running  for  office,  I’m  for  listening  to 
what  the  boys  who  will  run  have  to 
say.” 

ORCHARD  GRASS  SEEDING 

ARLY  this  spring  Jack  Conner  and 
I  each  examined  the  one  field  of  or¬ 
chard  grass  we  have  at  Sunnygables, 
which  is  now  going  into  its  second  year 
of  mature  production.  Some  time  ago 
I  mentioned  on  this  page  that  part  of 
the  field  was  brought  along  behind  oats 
cut  early  for  silage,  and  the  rest  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  same  crop  of  oats  left 
for  grain.  We  have  been  watching  and 
reporting  on  any  differences  in  the  two 
stands  of  grass.  The  difference  today? 
Nothing. 

I  had  hoped  to  come  to  some  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  the  effect  of  taking  off  the 
oat  crop  early  or  late.  Apparently  the 
only  time  such  a  decision  would  have 
bearing  on  the  survival  of  the  seeding 
■would  be  when  a  thick  stand  of  grain, 
or  a  very  weedy  piece,  would  threaten 
to  choke  out  the  seeding.  We  did  get 
rid  of  some  weeds  with  the  oats  cut  for 
silage,  but  a  healthy  stand  of  grass 
throughout  the  field  seems  to  have  beat 
out  all  competition  anyway. 

Drilled  Grass 

The  orchard  grass  in  this  piece  was 
put  down  with  a  drill,  and  had  one  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime  and  fertilizer  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  seeding.  The  rows  are  still 
very  apparent.  We  are  glad  of  this 
since  the  greatest  danger  from  a  pure 
grass  stand,  as  I  get  it,  is  that  it  will 
soon  become  sod-bound  —  in  effect 
crowd  itself  until  it  is  so  thick  that  it 


does  not  put  out  tonnage.  It  may  pro¬ 
long  the  usefulness  of  this  piece  to 
force  it  to  fill  in  between  the  rows. 

Better  Than  Rye? 

In  a  way,  Sunnygables  has  deserted 
rye,  which  for  years  was  depended  on 
for  late  fall  grazing,  the  earliest  spring 
feed,  and  nurse  crop  for  the  forage 
stand  following.  We  have  gone  more 
and  more  toward  oats,  since  there  are 
difficulties  in  managing  rye  in  the 
spring,  and  because  it  lacks  palata- 
bility  both  for  grazing  and  silage,  and 
becomes  stemmy  unless  managed  care¬ 
fully. 

Orchard  grass  certainly  peters  out  as 
a  producer  later  in  the  summer,  but 
it  is  a  good  early  feed,  and,  cut  soon 
enough  for  silage,  a  reasonably  .high 
protein  ration.  The  dependence  on  oats 
rather  than  rye  stems  from  the  fact 
that  oats  as  a  nurse  crop  makes  either 
better  home  fed  grain,  or  a  better  cash 
crop  than  rye.  Oats  are  certainly  easier 
to  combine! 

ALFALFA  RENOVATION 

AYBE  the  advisors  against  Jack 
seeding  alfalfa  seed  in  a  thin,  es¬ 
tablished  alfalfa  piece  are  going  to 
have  the  last  laugh  after  all.  At  this 
time,  early  in  May,  the  new  plants  are 
having  a  tough  time  of  it.  The  weather 
has  been  unusually  dry,  and  we  had 
counted  on  lots  of  rain  for  the  very 
gravelly  piece.  Worse  than  that,  some 
unseen  competition  has  made  itself 
known. 

The  rolling,  stony  alfalfa  field  has 
always  been  susceptible  to  bind  weed 
and  chick  weed.  The  chick  weed  scourge 
usually  starts  from  the  shady  woods 
side  and  works  across  the  field.  This 
time,  the  chick  weed  decided  to  fill  in 
the  bare  spots  between  the  old  alfalfa 
plants  before  we  did. 

As  soon  as  things  greened  up  this 
spring,  it  was  evident  that  the  weed 
had  taken  over  the  entire  ten  or  twelve 
acres.  We  never  knew  it  could  spread 
so  fast.  A  chemical  weed  killer  would 
soon  take  care  of  it,  but  it  would  be 
equally  as  tough  on  the  new  alfalfa 
seedlings.  It  looks  like  a  fight  for  sur¬ 
vival,  with  the  weeds  out  front  right 
now.  Well,  nothing  tried  nothing  gained. 

FENCE  POST  CROP 

ECENTLY  I  priced  some  good  fence 
posts — both  wood  and  steel.  The  cost 
staggered  me.  Including  the  price  of 
good  galvanized  wire  and  labor,  fenc¬ 
ing  is  certainly  a  major  drain  on  the 
pocketbook  these  days.  We  are  inclined 
to  use  electric  fencing,  but  in  many 
places,  particularly  a  long  ways  from 
the  barn,  a  permanent  fence  is  the  only 
solution. 

Rather  than  spend  the  money  for  the 
best  fencing,  we  have  been  using  three 
or  four  strands  of  bargain  barbed  wire 
with  the  posts  spread  as  far  apart  as 
possible.  Jack’s  Brown  Swiss  cows  are 
pretty  well  broken  to  these  fences,  but 
there  is  always  one  individual  who  can 
find  her  way  through  even  a  solid 
board  wall.  These  flimsy  fences  are 
hardly  a  challenge  to  such  a  cow.  And 
if  the  feed  is  short,  any  member  of  the 
herd  is  likely  to  take  off  on  a  bee  line 
toward  greener  pastures. 

Actually,  the  ideal  pasture  would  re¬ 
quire  no  fencing  at  all.  It  should  be  of 
such  quality  that  the  cows  would  not 
have  any  urge  to  leave.  But  even  then, 
a  search  for  shade,  water,  or  a  place 


to  calve  will  start  cows  working  the 
fences.  They  usually  go  over  or  through 
at  the  point  of  least  resistance,  and 
once  out  two  or  three  times,  even  a 
good  fence  will  not  hold  the  herd. 

Locust  Posts 

In  past  years,  we  have  made  it  a  win¬ 
ter  project  to  cut  out  a  few  native  lo¬ 
custs  for  posts.  With  the  handy  tractor 
mounted  saw  for  sharpening  and  squar¬ 
ing,  and  a  chain  saw  to  cut  and  trim, 
working  up  a  stock  of  new  posts  or 
repair  posts  is  comparatively  easy,  and 
rewarding. 

As  we  run  out  of  good  places  to  find 
posts,  the  idea  has  come  up  of  plant¬ 
ing  some  locust  groves  with  the 
thought  of  harvesting  them  for  posts 
when  they  reach  the  right  size.  Our 
farm — and  most  Northeast  farms — 
have  plenty  of  areas  that  would  be 
better  utilized  for  such  a  grove  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  In  fact,  there 
are  so  many  hilly  areas  on  Sunnygables 
farm  that  I  am  playing  with  the  idea 
of  making  a  commercial  venture  out 
of  raising  fence  posts. 

Of  course  we  wall  investigate  the 
proposition  in  more  detail,  but  when  I 
visualize  what  a  truck  load  of  sharp¬ 
ened  locust  posts  is  worth  on  today’s 
market,  the  idea  is  intriguing.  I’d  be 
appreciative  of  hearing  ideas  from  any¬ 
one  who  has  tried  or  observed  growing 
fence  posts  as  a  commercial  venture. 

BIRD  STOPPERS 

B.  “SKEFF”  SKEFFINGTON,  who 
is  well  knowm  for  his  writings  in 
American  Agriculturist,  and  who 
operates  the  Gannett  Farms  at  Rush, 
N.  Y.,  speaks  in  a  recent  farm  letter 
about  driving  nesting  birds  out  of  the 
machinery  shed  by  smearing  the  beams 
of  the  quonset  building  with  grease. 
All  of  us  have  problems  with  barn 
swallows,  starlings,  sparrows,  and  pig¬ 
eons  in  garages,  bams  and  sheds.  In 
addition  to  generally  messing  things 
up,  the  droppings  eat  through  paint, 
and  the  birds  carry  poultry  diseases 
and  lice. 

Supplementing  Skeff’s  suggestion 
that  grease  will  at  least  temporarily 
discourage  roosting  in  silos  and  barn 
lofts,  as  well  as  machinery  sheds,  I 
have  heard  that  similar  compounds  are 
used  in  large  cities  by  the  better  hotels 
whose  guests  are  finicky  about  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  window  sills.  This 
greasy  material  may  well  have  some 
type  of  bird  repellent  in  it,  and  be  per¬ 
sistent  enough  not  to  require  frequent 
application.  It  seems  like  a  smart  sup- 
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plier  could  merchandise  a  “bird  chaser” 
with  great  effectiveness  both  in  the  city 
and  on  the  farm. 

FREE  ADVICE 

IN  these  days  when  anyone  who  can 
raise  his  voice  immediately  becomes 
an  “expert”  in  some  field,  one  tends  to 
be  a  little  hesitant  about  passing  out 
advice  on  any  subject.  In  reporting  on 
operations  at  Sunnygables,  we  merely 
try  to  tell  what  we  are  doing  and  re¬ 
port  the  disappointments  along  with 
the  successes.  Because  of  the  timeli¬ 
ness  of  the  arrival  of  this  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  however,  1 
feel  moved  to  join  the  ranks  of  “ad¬ 
visers.” 

Forage  that  is  going  into  the  silo,  or 
in  the  hay  mow,  should  be  cut  early- 
much  earlier  than  what  is  considered 
the  normal  time  for  haying.  It  is  rare 
that  we  have  started  before  Memorial 
Day,  but  this  year  we  intend  to  be  in 
full  swing  with  silo  filling  by  the  end 
of  May.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
better  nutritional  qualities  of  early  cut 
forage,  and  the  lack  of  tonnage  from 
waiting  for  full  growth  can  be  recov¬ 
ered  as  crops  get  off  to  a  better  start 
toward  second  cutting  —  a  weed-free 
second  cutting  that  can  be  cured  in  our 
best  haying  weather. 

In  general,  I’m  for  adopting  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  setting  an  early  haying  date— 
and  then  starting  a  week  earlier  than 
that! 

INFLATION  AND  WOODCHUCKS 

HEN  I  became  the  proud  posses¬ 
sor  of  my  first  .22  rifle,  I  promoted 
Dad  and  the  neighbors  to  pay  me  ten 
cents  for  every  woodchuck  tail  I  could 
produce  from  the  respective  properties. 
I  was  to  observe  a  code  of  honor  that 
did  not  allow  collecting  bounty  on  those 
killed  elsewhere  or  shot  by  visiting 
hunters. 

Ross  Yaple’s  son  Rossy  is  taking 
over  the  woodchuck  elimination  job 
now.  Since  Rossy’s  time  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  are  worth  more  today  than  mine 
were  some  years  back — in  dollars  and 
cents,  that  is — I  picked  the  figure  of 
twenty  cents  as  a  bounty.  Rossy 
thought  the  proposition  was  fair,  and 
mentioned  that  Jack  was  hiring  a  cus¬ 
tom  woodchuck  killer  to  work  over  our 
fields  with  a  gas  that  drove  the  wood¬ 
chuck  from  the  den,  where  it  was  then 
shot.  I  hastily  assured  Rossy  that  he 
was  not  to  receive  any  fringe  benefits 
by  collecting  on  animals  artificially 
flushed,  and  that  he  would  be  put  on 
the  same  code  of  honor  I  had  observed 


This  picture  is  a  natural  follow-up  to  the  one  last  month  which  demonstrated 
many  uses  a  hydraulic  tractor  loader  and  attachments  can  be  put.  Some  time  agor 
a  tremendous  load  of  baled  paper  shifted  as  the  driver  made  the  corner  at 
bottom  of  Newfield  Hill  south  of  the  house.  Jack  showed  up  with  his  new  loader 
and  quickly  cleaned  up  the  ton  bales,  which  were  reloaded  and  sent  on  their  way* 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


When  You  Improve  Your  Home 


THE  Rochester  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  has  prepared  a  little  leaflet 
with  suggestions  for  those  contemplat¬ 
ing  remodeling  their  homes.  With  its 
permission,  we  are  passing  these  along 
to  you. 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  are  dealing  with 
a  contractor  of  good  reputation  and 
sound  financial  responsibility. 

2.  Do  not  sign  papers  in  blank.  In¬ 
sist  that  they  be  filled  out  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  before  appending  your  signature. 
Read  these  documents  carefully  and  be 
certain  that  you  thoroughly  understand 
all  incorporated  provisions.  Do  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  salesman’s  word  for  any  repre¬ 
sentations  not  contained  in  the  written 
contract.  See  that  you  are  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  agreement. 

If  you  do  not  understand  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  contract,  do  not  be  high- 
pressured  into  signing  it  in  a  hurry. 
Take  time  to  get  advice  from  an  out¬ 
side  impartial  and  competent  source. 

3.  Ask  the  contractor  to  furnish  you 
with  a  signed  Release  of  Liens  before 
he  begins  the  work.  If  you  do  not  take 
this  precaution,  you  may  find  that  af¬ 
ter  paying  money  to  an  irresponsible 
contractor  he  may  fail,  in  turn,  to  pay 
sub-contractors,  and  liens  may  be  filed 
against  your  home  even  though  you 
have  presumably  paid  in  full  for  the 
remodeling  work.  This  will  involve  you 
in  legal  complications  and  may  result 
in  your  having  to  pay  twice  for  the 
same  work  in  order  to  release  your 
home  from  such  liens. 

4.  Be  sure  that  the  contractor  ob¬ 
tains  the  necessary  permit  from  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  before 
he  undertakes  any  work  on  your  home 
involving  structural  changes,  the  re¬ 
moval  or  change  of  stairs  and  parti¬ 
tions,  assuming  you  live  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  such  a  permit  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

5.  Ask  for  bank  references,  names  of 
material  dealers  from  whom  he  buys, 
or  names  of  previous  customers  and 
check  with  them. 

6.  In  any  event,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  a  signed  contract,  covering  the 
work  to  be  done  and  terms  of  payment. 

7.  Require  certificate  of  coverage  on 
compensation  and  public  liability  in- 


Oafms  Recently  Settled 
by  the  Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Jane  Fugle,  N.  Java  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

( Refund  on  dress) 

Anna  Thomas,  Brooklyn  . . . . 

(Refund  on  insurance) 

Harry  J.  Hall,  Groton  . 

(Partial  payment  of  claim) 

Austin  M.  Sabine,  Eaton  . . .... 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

H*rry  J.  Pierce,  Whitney  Point  . . 

(Refund  on  order) 

Clarence  Lobdell,  New  Berlin  . . . 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Carl  Beardsley.  Otego  . 

(Refund  on  chicks) 

Mr*-  Lawrence  Dolan,  Wallkill  . 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

/t>  *t*t*'e  Gallup,  Earlville  . 

p.li*  un?  011  Sheeting  cards) 

nariton  Loomis,  Bainbridge  . . 

(Refund  on  turkeys) 

Norvie  Highy,  Constahleville  . .... 

(Refund  on  seat,  covers) 

william  A.  Berndt,  Dunkirk  . 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Ju  lan  F-  Snyder,  Burns  . . . 

(Refund  on  order) 

Elizabeth  Harrington,  Mt.  Vision  . 

(Refund  on  order) 

,,1  •l"a  Grange,  Johnstown  . 

(lartial  Payment  of  claim) 

kois  Reynolds,  Franklinville  . 

(Refund  on  order) 

MAINE 

Edmond  Chevalier,  Sanford  . . 

M ...  .. -(T  ha7  *  grain) 

Mrs.  Mildred  Pushard,  Cedar  Grove  .. 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

VERMONT 

Raymond  E.  Garrett,  Franklin  . 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

,  ■  May  E.  Rowe,  Irasburg  . . 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Victor  Clark.  Ashland  . 

(Refund  on  doll) 

NEW  JERSEY 

l1*01’  Gibson.  Pennington  . 

1 .1.  runrt  "I  order) 
rler.  ,Mack-  Blairstown  . . . . 

(Settlement  of  claim) 


S  4.98 
..  2.00 
..  10.00 
..  1.98 

..  1.98 

..  4.90 

..  75.00 
..  7.54 

..  14.55 

..  140.00 
..  1.98 

..  95.95 
..  7.92 

2.. 98 
..  10.00 
..  1.00 

$  45.08 
..  45.00 

..  116.00 
..  16.00 


3.98 

1.41 

225.00 


surance  from  the  contractor  or  you 
may  be  liable  for  injuries  or  property 
damage. 

8.  Of  vital  importance — do  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  sign  a  “completion  note”  be¬ 
fore  the  work  is  actually  completed. 
Some  owners  have  been  persuaded  to 
sign  these  notes  under  the  representa¬ 
tion  that  additional  money  was  needed 
to  buy  material  or  that  they  were 
merely  innocent  receipts.  Contractors 
have  been  known  to  secure  such  sig¬ 
natures  and  get  their  pay  from  the 
finance  company,  and  then  neglect  to 
finish  the  work. 

-  A. A.  - 

SHORT  WEIGHT? 

I  sold  some  lambs  to  a  nearby  auction. 
When  I  received  my  check,  it  was  for  less 
than  I  figured  it  should  be.  I  think  they 
made  a  mistake  in  the  weight  of  one  lot 
of  lambs,  as  they  did  not  average  to 
weigh  as  much  as  I  believed  they  should. 
Could  you  check  on  this  for  me? 

When  we  received  the  above  call  for 
help;  we  immediately  got  in  touch  with 
the  auction.  Their  records  seemed  to 
be  in  order,  and  they  explained  that  the 
last  lot  of  lambs  just  happened  to  be 
the  smallest  ones.  They  were  kind 
enough  to  send  us  weight  slips  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  the  three  buyers 
of  these  lambs. 

Just  to  be  sure,  we  checked  with  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Markets  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  They  interviewed  two  of 
the  buyers  to  see  whether  their  records 
checked  with  those  of  the  auction. 
They  did.  Representatives  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  also  checked  the  scales 
at  the  auction  in  the  presence  of  our 
subscriber  and  found  them  to  be  O.K. 

Occasionally  we  are  glad  to  ask  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  to  make  such  a 
check  for  two  reasons.  First,  an  error 
(unintentional  or  otherwise)  may  be 
uncovered.  Second,  buyers  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  are  likely  to  be  more  careful  if 
they  know  they  may  be  cheeked  on  oc¬ 
casionally. 

—  A.  A.  — 

QUICK  RESULTS 

In  yesterday’s  mail  I  received  a  check 
from  the  company  about  which  I  wrote 
you.  I  don’t  see  how  you  could  get  such 
quick  results  when  I  couldn’t  even  get  an 
answer  from  them.  This  is  the  second 
time  you  have  helped  us. 

This  nice  letter  came  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  had  shipped  some  hand¬ 
made  articles  to  a  store  as  samples 
with  the  hope  that  the  store  would  be 
able  to  sell  such  items  on  commission. 
Thereafter  the  subscriber  was  unable 
to  get  any  word  from  the  store. 

We  want  to  emphasize  that  work 
done  at  home,  such  as  crocheting  or 
knitting,  should  never  be  sent  to  any 
concern  except  on  request,  either  as  a 
sample  or  as  a  result  of  a  definite 
agreement  to  attempt  to  sell  it. 

—  A. a.  — 

KNOW  YOUR  POLICY 

When  you  buy  sickness  and  accident 
insurance,  be  sure  you  know  just  what 
your  policy  covers.  Then  if  you  are 
sick  or  get  hurt,  you  will  know  wheth¬ 
er  you  should  be  able  to  collect. 

When  you  put  in  a  claim-,  be  sure 
that  the  reports  sent  to  the  insurance 
company  by  you  and  your  doctor  are 
complete  and  explain  in  detail  the  type 
of  illness  or  injury.  If  there  is  dis¬ 
ability  involved,  be  sure  to  furnish 
proof  of  the  length  of  time  you  are 
laid  up. 

We  find  that  many  claims  are  turned 
down  when  submitted  to  insurance 
companies  because  of  incomplete  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  base  decisions. 


Clearing  brush  used  to  be  a  major  problem.  But  now  it  can  be  done  by  spraying  in  off-hours — 

spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter. 


KILL  BRUSH  AND  BRAMBLES  NOW 

AND  IN  ANY  SEASON 

WITH  WEEDONE*  BRUSH  KILLER  32 


USE  ALL  OF  THE  FARM 

With  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32,  it’s 
no  trouble  at  all  to  clean  woody 
plants  and  bramble  patches  out  of 
pastures,  to  clean  fields  right  out  to 
the  fence  rows  and  to  kill  growth  in 
roadsides  and  bottom  land  that 
would  rob  nearby  crops  of  moisture 
and  plant  food.  Irrigation  ditches 
too  can  be  freed  of  choking  weeds. 


THERE’S  NOTHING  LIKE  IT 

Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  combination  of  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T.  It  contains  the  butoxy 
ethanol  ester — the  low-volatile  ester 
that  can  be  used  near  susceptible 
plants  because  it  minimizes  danger 
of  vapor  injury. 

Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  kills 
more  than  100  woody  plants — poi¬ 
son  ivy,  poison  oak,  wild  black¬ 
berry  ,  wild  raspberry ,  certain  species 
of  oaks  and  pines,  mesquite,  wild 


rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sage¬ 
brush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  hon¬ 
eysuckle,  etc.  Also  thistles,  knap¬ 
weed  and  other  perennial  weeds. 

ORIGINATORS  OF  2,4-D 

AND  2,4,5-T  WEED  AND  BRUSH  KILLERS 

American  Chemical  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  these  revolutionary  new  selective 
chemicals.  We  were  the  first  to  de¬ 
velop  the  low-volatile  butoxy  eth¬ 
anol  ester — the  patented  ester — 
the  first  to  offer  a  combination  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T,  and  the  first  to 
offer  a  full  line  of  thoroughly  tested 
and  proved  2,4-D  products  for 
every  weed-killing  need.  Do  not 
accept  unproved  substitutes  for 
Weedone  Products. 


Mewi  WEED AR®  MCP 

CONTROLS  WEEDS  IN  LEGUMES  AND  FLAX 

THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WEED  KILLER  FOR  SELECTIVE  USE  IN 

1.  Small  grains  underseeded  with  legumes 

2.  Flax 

3.  Established  stands  of  legumes 

Weedar  MCP  is  an  amine  formulation  of  2-methyl-4-chlorophenoxyacetic 
acid.  Tests  on  thousands  of  acres  prove  it  to  be  more  effective  on  annual 
weeds  and  less  injurious  to  legume  crops  than  2,4-D  weed  killers.  Weedar 
MCP  is  very  promising  as  a  pre-emergence  spray  in  beans,  as  well  as 
for  controlling  thistle  in  canning  peas  and  annual  weeds  in  rice. 


See  your  dealer  for  full  information  or  write  to  us  direct.  Free  bulletins. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO  .  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  AMBLER,  PA. 


WEEDONE  Brush  Killer  32  and  WEEDAR  MCP  are  available 
Through  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


More  beef-building  proteins... more  milk-enriching  vitamins 

...w'Nrffo 


The  shorter  the  distance  from  swath  to  wind¬ 
row,  the  better  the  hay!  Better  because  it  re¬ 
tains  more  protein-  and  vitamin-rich  leaves. 

That  is  the  principle  which  guided  Fergu¬ 
son  engineers  in  designing  the  new  Ferguson 
Side-Delivery  Rake.  Result:  a  rake  that  de¬ 
livers  hay  from  swath  to  windrow  in  half  the 
distance  required  by  other  rakes. 

The  six-bar  offset  reel  of  the  Ferguson 
Side-Delivery  Rake  gently  lifts  the  hay  and, 
with  true  sideward  action,  carries  it  to  the 
windrow  in  light,  fluffy  masses  that  cure 
more  evenly.  There  is  far  less  leaf-shattering 
impact,  less  agitation  than  with  other  rakes. 

Not  only  this,  but  raking  is  more  thorough. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Ferguson 
Side-Delivery  Rake  can  follow  an  ordinary 
rake  and  get  more  hay  on  the  second  raking 
than  was  obtained  on  the  first.  One  farmer 


reported  that  the  hay  he  salvaged  this  way  in 
a  single  cutting  was  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  his  new  Ferguson  Side-Delivery  Rake. 

Your  Ferguson  Dealer  has  a  free  folder  on 
this  rake.  Ask  for  a  copy.  At  the  same  time, 
let  your  Ferguson  Dealer  arrange  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  your  farm.  Chances  are,  you’ll 
buy  this  amazing  rake  on  the  spot,  and  wish 
you’d  done  it  sooner. 

Distributed  by 

HUB  MOTOR  SALES,  INC.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Revolutionary  6-Bar 
Offset  Reel  with 

7Kt/£S/D£mRD 
NAK/N6  ACTION 

Moves  Hay 

from  Swath  to  Windrow 
in  Half  the  Distance! 


Ferguson  6-bar 

offset-reef  design  , 

moves  hay  truly  ■fljglvtC  / 't,V  . 

sideways  along  J&pSk 

the  reel  toward  (njsfp 

windrow.  < 

$>THIS 

Conventional  side-delivery 
rake  moves  hay  forward 
and  sideways . . .  over  twice  not 

the  distance  of  a  Ferguson.  THIS 

With  the  Ferguson,  you  get  gentler 
action  .  .  .  less  shattering  .  .  .  more 
nutrition-rich  leaves. 

And  don’t  forget  this!  The  Ferguson 
Side-Delivery  Rake  is  finger  tip  con¬ 
trolled  . . .  lifts  hydraulically  for  faster, 
safer  transport  .  .  .  for  shorter  turns 
and  for  crossing  windrows! 


DRIVE  THE  NEW  AND  FAR  MORE 

powerful  FERGUSON  "30" 


with  the  one  and  only  Ferguson  System 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for 
a  "Showdown”  demonstration  of  the  new, 
far  more  powerful  Ferguson  "30”,  the 
tractor  that  meets  more  of  the  needs  of 
more  of  the  farmers  more  of  the  time! 

Copyright  1952  by  Harry  Fergusorij  Inc, 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


JUNE  7,  1952 
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A  Dozen  Northeast  Farmers  List  Methods  and 
Equipment  They  Like  to  Make  Quality  Hay 


By  JIM  HALL 


AKING  hay  and  making  quality 
hay  are  as  different  as  day  and 
night,  according  to  twelve  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  just  told  me  how 
they  handle  their  most  important  dairy  crop. 

Back  in  the  horse  and  haycock  days  we 
didn’t  have  much  choice.  First  we  mowed  the 
hay.  This  made  it  rain  cats  and  dogs.  Then 
we’d  go  out  and  ted  it  or  fluff  up  the  wind¬ 
rows  by  some  other  means — often  with  hand 
forks.  Of  course  it  would  rain  again  just  be¬ 
fore  it  was  dry  enough  to  cock  up,  but  with 
ordinary  luck  it  would  be  ready  to  go  in  the 
mow  in  about  a  week.  By  this  time  it  would 
be  burned  a  rich  dark  brown  color — and  we 
didn’t  have  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  leaves 
to  the  barn — they  all  fell  off. 

Few  of  us  knew  then  that  the  carotene  and 
sugar  were  left  in  the  field  with  the  leaves. 
The  stems  we  harvested  served  to  keep  the 
two  sides  of  a  cow  from  touching  in  the 


middle,  and  we  managed  to  average  better 
than  3,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  per  cow. 
That  wasn’t  so  bad.  The  hired  man  got  $15  a 
month  and  “found,”  and  we  managed  to  keep 
most  of  our  youngsters  in  school  for  the  full 
eight  grades. 

A  few  hardy  souls  risked  broken  arms  and 
hearts  cranking  mechanical  monsters  and 
proved  that  tractors  were  here  to  stay.  Those 
early  clumsy  contrivances  provided  the  basis 
for  a  mechanical  revolution  in  farming  that 
has  enabled  us  to  produce  more  than  we  ever 
dreamed  possible. 

Tractors,  and  the  equipment  designed  to 
operate  with  them,  have  given  us  speed  and 
new  methods  that  help  us  beat  the  weather 
and  harvest  the  quality  that  we  have  learned 
to  produce. 

The  importance  of  equipment  and  the 
Northeast  farmer’s  willingness  and  eagerness 
to  adopt  new  practices  are  (Continued  on  Page  13) 


BY  the  eighth  week  a  pullet  is  past 
the  baby  stage.  From  now  on  she’ll 
eat  a  lot  more.  Her  growth  is  slower,  so  she 
doesn’t  need  all  the  extras  in  the  highly  concen¬ 
trated  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter. 

That’s  just  the  reason  G.L.F.  Growing  Mashes 
are  made.  They  provide  all  the  vitamins,  minerals 
and  proteins  in  the  quantities  necessary  for  good 
growth  and  development.  What’s  more,  changing 
to  G.L.F.  Growing  Mash  will  make  great  savings  in 
the  feed  bill  of  pullets  from  eight  weeks  to  egg  laying. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Indoors 


A  balanced  feed  for  the  last  three  or  four  mon 
gives  the  growing  birds  everything  they  need 


growth 

saving, 


pullets  have  plenty  of  good  pasture  you 
ve  about  $10.00  on  every  100  pullets. 


G.L.F/$$*f  Growing 


VMM 
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Talking  about  better  pastures.  County  Agent  Milt  Hislop  (left),  Idwal  Roberts  and  his 
son  Kenneth. 


More  Money  from  Better  Pastures 
and  Better  Barns  in  Oneida  Co..  N.Y. 


A  FTER  a  pasture  has  been  improved, 
^•■the  next  problem  is  to  get  full  bene¬ 
fit  from  it.  George  Landecker  of  Rem- 
sen,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  plans 
to  cut  grain  feeding  drastically  when 
his  herd  is  on  first-class  pasture 
Whereas,  he  feeds  about  1  pound  of 
grain  for  4  pounds  of  milk  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time,  he  cuts  that  to  1  pound  to  7 
or  8  pounds  of  milk  in  the  summer.  On 
his  farm  there  are  only  about  30  acres 
that  can  be  plowed.  Of  this  he  has  6 
acres  in  ladino  and  orchard  grass,  6  in 
a  general  pasture  mixture  and  early  in 
May  he  was  putting  in  4  acres  of  birds- 
foot  trefoil  and  timothy, 

Plenly  of  Fertilizer 

The  land  was  limed  3  or  4  years  ago. 
Last  fall  an  additional  2  tons  of  lime 
were  applied.  The  land  has  had  10  loads 
per  acre  of  superphosphated  manure, 
and  George  planned  to  use  300  pounds 
of  5-10-10  when  it  was  seeded.  Oats  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre  were  to 
be  the  nurse  crop,  and  the  decision  as 
to  pasturing  and  drilling  for  grain  was 
delayed  to  see  what  the  situation  would 
be  later  in  the  summer. 

The  farm  is  stocked  rather  heavily 
with  20  milkers  and,  ordinarily,  a  to¬ 
tal  of  30  to  34  head.  Five  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Landecker  first  came  on  the 
place,  21  milkers  averaged  16,000 
pounds  of  milk;  2  years  ago  the  aver¬ 
age  was  11,200,  but  last  year,  for  good 
reasons,  the  average  slipped  back  to 
10,500. 

Idwal  Roberts  of  Holland  Patent  of 
the  same  county  has  a  farm  that  is  also 
heavily  stocked.  In  the  winter  he  feeds 
1  pound  of  grain  to  3  of  milk,  and, 


when  pasture  is  lush  in  the  spring,  1 
pound  to  6  pounds  of  milk.  On  the  farm, 
with  Mr.  Roberts  is  his  son,  Kenneth, 
who  made  an  excellent  record  as  a  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmer,  and  this  year  another 
son,  Donald,  is  continuing  that  good 
record. 

A  year  ago  another  60  feet  was  add¬ 
ed  on  the  cow  barn  to  provide  16  stalls 
and  some  pens.  Cow  stalls  were  also 
enlarged.  Where  in  the  old  barn  they 
were  4’  8”  long,  the  length  of  some  was 
increased  to  5’  2”.  Where  they  were  3 
feet  wide  formerly,  they  now  vary  from 
4  to  5  feet  in  width. 

The  milk  house  adjoining  the  barn 
is  made  of  cinder  blocks,  14’  x  16’,  and 
is  insulated.  The  milk  can  cooler  is  a 
spray  type  and  holds  12  cans. 

Mr.  Roberts  made  some  comments. 
First,  that  the  amount  of  teat  injury 
has  been  cut  down  until  it  is  almost 
negligible.  Second,  that  you  are  much 
more  likely  to  find  the  cows  lying  down 
in  the  larger  stalls,  especially  early  in 
the  morning. 

The  cost  of  the  new  barn  was  cut 
somewhat  by  making  the  gothic  type 
rafters  from  1-inch  rough  hemlock. 

Good  pastures  on  which  cows  can  fill 
up  in  a  minimum  of  time,  and  good 
barns,  comfortable  for  the  cows  and 
time-saving  for  the  owner,  help  make 
any  farm  more  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able. 

B  B  » 

George  Landecker  of  Remsen  plowing 
some  land  for  pasture  improvement.  In 
the  background,  the  area  was  limed, 
seeded  and  fertilized  and  is  now  being 
pastured. 


BITES  OUT 


PLEASURE'S 


^PROCESS  PATENTED  JULY  30,  1907 


CRIMP  CUT 

PRINCE  ALBERT  IS  COOL, 
MILD  2M0KIN'...RIGHT 


R.  .T.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


You  pipe  smokers  will  get  more  smoking  comfort 
from  P.A.  than  from  any  other  tobacco  because 
Prince  Albert  is  especially  treated  to  insure 
against  tongue  bite!  Crimp  cut  P.A.  smokes  cool 
and  mild.  No  wonder  it’s  the  favorite  of  pipe 
smokers  and  roll-your-owners,  too! 


More  Men  Smoke 

PRINCE  ALBERT 

than  any  other  tobacco 


TUNE  IN  "GRAND  OLE  OPRY",  SATURDAY  NIGHTS  ON  NBC 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 
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MISLEADING  AND  DANGEROUS! 

O  OTHER  President  of  the  United  States,  no 
cheap  politician,  ever  made  a  more  misleading. 
un-American  and  demagogic  speech  than  Harry 
Truman  did  to  a  group  of  electric  power  consumer 
organizations  in  Washington  on  May  26.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  last  minute  effort  on  the  part  of  the  C.I.O., 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  other  left-wing 
leaders  to  scare  Congress  into  passing  the  bill  where¬ 
by  Truman  and  his  gang  could  take  over  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  electric  power  at  Niagara  Falls. 

This  is  another  very  important  test  between  free 
enterprise  and  socialism.  If  industry,  represented  by 
five  upstate  New  York  utility  companies,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  develop  this  extra  power  at  Niagara,  it 
will  put  350  million  dollars  of  private  funds  into  the 

project,  and  moreover  these  private  companies  will 
pay  back  to  local,  state  and  federal  governments  23 
million  dollars  each  year  as  taxes  on  the  project. 
Truman’s  socialistic  way  is  to  use  your  taxes  and 

mine  to  develop  the  power,  and  there  will  never  be 
one  red  cent  of  taxes  from  government  operation. 
Moreover,  judging  by  other  government-operated 
business,  the  taxpayers  will  always  be  paying  for 
a  deficit. 

In  his  speech  Truman  also  referred  to  the  public 
utilities  as  power-grabbing  monopolies.  Everyone 
knows  the  strict  regulations,  both  federal  and  state, 
under  which  all  public  utilities  have  to  operate.  They 
cannot  raise  the  rate  or  change  any  important  policy 
without  first  having  it  approved. 

Yet  Truman  had  the  nerve  to  stand  up  before  a 
cheering  audience,  many  of  them  socialistic  in  their 
beliefs,  and  say:  “I  am  the  only  person  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  whole  153  million  consumers.” 

Well,  here  is  one  electric  power  consumer  that 
power-grabbing  Truman  does  not  represent.  Neither 

does  any  other  politician  or  bureaucrat  who  tries  to 
mislead  the  public  in  order  to  win  power  and  votes 
represent  me.  Nor  does  Truman  when  he  states,  as  he 
did  when  he  took  over  the  steel  industry,  that  he  has 
the  inherent  power  to  seize  any  industry  when  he 

himself  decides  that  there  is  an  emergency.  If  that 
isn’t  dictatorship  I  certainly  don’t  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word. 

DO  YOU  PLANT  IN  THE  MOON? 

OST  OF  THE  farmers  of  my  father’s  genera¬ 
tion  were  very  emphatic  in  their  belief  that 
crops  which  grow  in  the  ground  should  be  planted 
in  the  waning  phase  of  the  moon,  and  that  crops 
which  mature  above  the  ground  should  be  planted 
in  the  waxing  phase,  as  near  the  full  moon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  have  heard  this  argument  carried  on  almost 
to  blows. 

Scientists  say  that  the  moon  has  no  effect  on 
crops.  Old-timers  argue  that  the  moon  is  powerful 
enough  to  drag  the  waters  of  the  oceans  across  the 
earth,  and  therefore  why  shouldn’t  it  affect  the 
growing  of  crops?  Young-timers  know  that  a  full 
moon  under  the  right  circumstances  is  a  great  aid 
to  romance,  so  why  not  to  crops?  As  for  me,  I’ll 
plant  my  crops  in  the  earth  instead  of  in  the  moon, 
but  maybe  I’m  wrong.  I  often  have  been.  What  do 
you  think? 

ACT  NOW  TO  STOP  PRICE  FIXING 

HE  present  law  on  price  controls  is  due  to  expire 
on  June  30;  but  unless  YOU  do  something  about 
it,  Congress,  under  pressure  from  Truman  and  his 
bureaucrats,  will  extend  the  price  control  law.  We 
emphatically  agree  with  Dr.  A.  B.  Genung,  well- 
known  economist,  when  he  says: 

“Price  control  by  federal  bureaucrats  is  without 
economic  reason  or  justification  in  these  times. 

“It  is  a  blundering  and  confusing  interference 
with  the  free  market  and  with  orderly  production 
and  distribution.  It  has  done  more  harm  than  good 


Hif,  C.  (1.  Caitman 


to  every  major  commodity  supply  where  it  has  been 
applied,  from  steel  to  potatoes. 

“Under  present  conditions,  price  control  is  an  evil 
use  of  the  powers  of  government. 

“Price  control  ought  to  be  allowed  to  die  peace¬ 
fully  on  June  30,  and  would  be,  if  enough  people  of 
consequence  made  their  views  known  to  members 
of  Congress.  The  only  reason  it  may  be  extended  is 
because  of  politics.” 

Consumers  have  had  a  taste  of  what  price  control 
means  by  what  has  happened  to  potatoes.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  potato  consumers  have  been  unable 
to  buy  enough  potatoes  for  their  families  this  spring, 
and  black  markets  in  potatoes  have  flourished,  all 
because  of  a  complete  upset  of  the  potato  market 
due  to  the  price  control  law. 

Early  this  year  the  Washington  boys  slapped 
ceilings  on  potatoes,  with  the  intent  of  keeping 
prices  down.  What  happened?  For  one  thing,  many 


When  people’s  ill,  they  comes  to  1; 

I  physics,  bleeds  and  sweats  ’em: 
Sometimes  they  live,  sometimes  they  die. 
What’s  that  to  I?  I  let’s  ’em. 

Philosophy  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Lettsom , 
an  old-time  doctor 


Maine  growers  routed  their  supplies  across  the 
border  to  Canada,  where  they  got  better  than  ceil¬ 
ing  prices.  For  another  thing,  the  price  ceilings, 
plus  a  seed-potato  shortage,  greatly  discouraged 
many  growers  from  enlarging  or  even  maintaining 
their  normal  acreage  planted  this  spring.  There  is 
no  man  or  set  of  men,  however  smart,  who  are  wise 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  without  disastrous  results. 

If  YOU  want  to  keep  the  bureaucrats  out  of  your 
business,  one  way  to  do  it,  right  now,  as  soon  as  you 
la}'  this  paper  down,  is  to  write  to  as  many  men  in 
Congress  as  you  can,  demanding  an  end  to  price 
control  laws  on  June  30.  If  you  don’t,  you  can  expect 
to  have  an  increasing  number  of  controls  all  the 
way  along  the  line. 

A  reporter  asked  a  Washington  official  recently 
on  television  this  question: 

“What  are  the  chances  of  getting  rid  of  price 

controls  and  bureaucratic  regulations  when  the 

♦ 

emergency  is  over?” 

The  Washington  official  replied  that  the  chances 
were  good,  but  he  lied  through  his  teeth  when  he 
said  it.  For  he  knows  that  the  bureaucrats  will  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  the  army  of  employees 
on  government  payrolls,  thereby  increasing  bureau¬ 
cratic  power  and  improving  their  chances  of  re- 
election  or  appointment.  Once  in  and  established, 
there  is  always  an  “emergency”  from  a  bureaucrat’s 
point  of  view. 

HAYING  TESTS  JUDGMENT 

OTHING  ON  the  farm  has  ever  required  greater 
judgment  than  deciding  when  the  hay  is  just 
right  to  go  into  the  barn.  If  you  put  it  in  damp,  of 
course  it  will  overheat  and  mold;  if  you  wait  too 
long,  the  hay  loses  much  of  its  value.  The  weather 
is  always  another  factor  to  contend  with. 

The  same  good  judgment  is  needed  with  grass 
silage.  If  the  grass  is  put  into  the  silo  without  wilt¬ 
ing,  it  is  likely  to  be  waterlogged,  and  if  molasses 
is  used,  some  of  the  value  of  the  molasses  will  run 
out  with  the  water. 

Then  the  question  arises,  how  long  should  the 
grass  be  left  to  wilt?  The  answer  is  that  probably 


the  green  grass  should  be  wilted  to  reduce  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  to  from  65%  to  75%.  On  a  good  hay¬ 
curing  day  this  will  take  two  or  three  hours.  But 
I  repeat,  good  judgment  is  always  needed,  for  con¬ 
ditions  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  grass  and  whether 
it  is  heavy  or  light. 

Putting  a  part  of  the  crop  into  the  silo,  however, 
does  help  the  haying  problem.  Grass  silage  can  be 
made  in  bad  weather,  and  that  saved  for  hay  can 
be  harvested  later  when  the  weather  conditions  are 
better. 

THEY  DRANK  MORE  MILK 

LITTLE  over  a  year  ago  the  National  Dairy 
Council  set  up  a  Dairy  Council  program  in 
Broome  County,  New  York.  As  a  result  of  exhibits, 
movies  and  health  education  materials,  used  mostly 
in  the  schools,  students  in  the  Binghamton  high 
schools  drank  82%  more  milk  in  October,  1951,  than 
they  did  in  October,  1950. 

This  is  just  one  of  many  examples  of  how  con¬ 
sumers  respond  to  the  right  kind  of  an  advertising 
and  publicity  campaign. 

SAVE  YOUR  RACK 

OME  FOUR  or  five  years  ago  I  bent  over  to  pick 
up  a  bag  of  feed,  and  I  didn’t  straighten  up  again 
for  several  days.  The  doctor  said  I  had  a  sacroiliac 
dislocation. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  backaches,  and,  because 
farming  involves  so  much  hard  work  and  lifting, 
farm  men  and  women  have  more  than  their  share 
of  back  troubles.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  doc¬ 
tors  tell  me  will  help  to  prevent  backaches  and  cure 
them  after  you  get  them: 

LIFTING 

There’s  a  right  and  wrong  way  to  lift.  Bend  your 
knees  and  make  your  legs  do  the  work  rather  than 
your  back. 

POOR  POSTURE 

Most  frequenl  cause  of  backache.  Walk,  stand  and 
sit  “tall.” 

AVOID  BEING  OVERTIRED 

This  is  easier  said  than  done,  but  with  some 
thought  you  can  organize  your  work  to  alternate 
light  and  heavy  jobs.  In  the  home,  sinks  and  work 
tables  should*  be  high  enough  to  prevent  stooping. 
With  modern  mops  and  polishers,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  breaking  your  back  by  bending  over  when 
using  such  tools. 

Never  stand  when  you  can  sit  down — and  nothing 
helps  more  than  to  rest  or  lie  down  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  between  jobs. 

DOES  CULTIVATING  PAY? 

OR  YEARS  there  has  been  argument  about  the 
value  of  cultivating.  Some  good  farmers  claim 
that  they  would  throw  away  their  cultivator  if  it 
were  not  necessary  to  control  weeds.  I  agree  that 
crops  are  often  badly  injured  by  too  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  hurts  or  destroys  the  roots.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  true,  also,  that  ground  well-fitted  before 
the  crop  is  planted  needs  less  cultivation  after  the 
crop  comes  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  see  more 
and  more  badly  fitted  ground  each  succeeding  year. 

The  amount  of  cultivation  depends  also  on  the 
type  of  soil.  In  my  opinion,  clay  or  other  soil  that 
packs  badly  needs  opening'  up,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  it  is  with  a  cultivator.  What  has  been  your 
experience  ? 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

MOTORIST  was  picked  up  unconscious  after  a 
smash  and  was  being  carried  to  a  nearby  filling' 
station.  Opening  his  eyes  en  route,  he  began  to  kick 
and  struggle  desperately  to  get  away.  Afterwards 
he  explained: 

“The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  ‘Shell’  sign — and 
some  darn  fool  was  standing  in  front  of  the  ‘S'!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

CROPS:  Weather,  country-wide,  has  been  favorable  for  crops.  Prospect  for 
total  U.  S.  crop  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  but  4  to  5 
million  acres  below  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  goals.  Even  so,  total  farm 
production  may  be  up  3  to  4  per  cent,  though  bad  weather  could  change  the  pic¬ 
ture  quickly. 

WHEAT:  a  billion  bushel  wheat  crop  is  the  present  outlook  with  1.3  bil- 
mmm lion  bushels  a  possibility.  An  unofficial  guess  on  prices  is  that 
wheat  will  drop  below  $2.00  in  July  and  August  and  then  move  back  to  about 
support  level  of  $2.20. 

CORN:  Planting  is  being  finished  earlier  than  last  year,  thus  lessening  the 
mhmhm  danger  of  soft  corn.  Present  guess  is  for  a  3.2  billion  bushel  crop. 
Price  may  go  higher  this  summer,  then  drop  to  around  $1.50  in  the  corn  belt  if 
prospects  continue  good. 

OATS:  The  present  outlook  is  for  1.4  billion  bushels,  about  100  million  above 
last  year.  Price  may  stay  above  78  cents,  the  support  level. 

FRUITS:  Frost  damage  in  commercial  areas  was  small.  Production  out- 
mmmmamwmmmm  look  better  than  last  year  for  apples,  peaches,  and  pears.  The 
peach  crop  in  10  southern  states  is  forecast  at  2  per  cent  above  last  year  but  9 
per  cent  below  the  10-year  average. 

VEGETABLES:  Total  production  may  be  slightly  above  last  year.  Prices 
mmmmmmmmmam—m—mmi  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  1951.  The  expected  acre¬ 
ages  of  11  vegetables  for  processing  show  increases  for  cabbage,  sweet  corn, 
cucumbers  for  pickles,  and  green  peas.  But  other  crops  show  decreases  and  total 
acreage  is  about  1  per  cent  below  last  year. 


POTATOES:  Critical  spud  shortage  should  disappear  by  mid-June.  How- 
■KmaasHH  ever,  early  and  summer  crop  acreage  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year  and  consumers  need  not  look  for  “cheap  potatoes’’  soon. 

The  late  potato  acreage  is  still  a  question  mark.  It  may  be  up  considerably 
in  some  areas,  but  one  very  unofficial  “guess’’  for  the  total  crop  is  350  million 
bushels  compared  to  330  million  in  1951  However,  estimate  of  the  final  acreage 
in  several  late  producing  areas  varies  greatly. 

Mark  on  your  calendar  the  date  of  the  Empire  Potato  Club  Field  Day.  It  will 
be  held  at  the  Griffin  and  Kuslunore  Farm  at  Atlanta,  N.  Y.,  on  August  7. 

POULTRY:  Simplest  explanation  of  the  poultryman’s  troubles  is  the  egg- 
■hmhmmmhh  feed  ration.  Third  week  in  May^  New  York  poultrymen  could 
buy  100  pounds  of  feed  with  11.6  dozen  eggs,  whereas  a  year  ago  it  took  only 
8.7  dozen.  Broiler  growers  are  losing  money  and  demand  for  chicks  for  broilers 
has  shown  a  considerable  drop. 

CONTROLS:  Drive  against  the  price  control  program  is  weakening.  Farm 
and  business  groups  are  still  fighting,  but  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  has  bombarded  Congress  with  “scare’’  stories  about  terrible  danger 
if  controls  are  ended  or  weakened. 

Controls  could  be  ended  more  easily  now  (when  many  prices  are  below  ceilings) 
than  when  prices  were  rising.  Most  economists  agree  that  price  ceilings  cannot 
effectively  control  inflation,  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  get  rid  of  these  controls. 

POWER:  Advocates  of  government  power  ownership  are  organizing  a  drive 
to  high-pressure  Congress  into  a  multi-billion  dollar  government 
hydro-electric  construction  program.  All  supporters  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  can  well  worry  about  government  in  business,  especially 
government  in  the  power  business,  which  could  be  a  key  control  point  in  our 
industrial  system. 

MILK  PRICE:  Administrator  Blanford  has  estimated  the  May  uniform 

milk  price  for  dairymen  shipping  to  New  York  as  $3.95. 
The  actual  price  will  be  announced  not  later  than  June  14. 

U.  S.  milk  production  for  month  of  April  was  reported  as  1  per  cent  below 
the  same  month  last  year  and,  except  1948,  the  lowest  for  the  month  in  10  years. 

Pasture  conditions  have  been  excellent.  May  1  condition  of  the  U.  S.  hay  crop 
was  reported  as  highest  in  30  years.  — Hugh  Cosline 


•^So^VthlLazy 

npHE  person  who,  next  to  his  wife, 
most  dominates  a  farmer’s  life  is  apt 
to  be  the  stern  old  crank  who  operates 
the  local  bank.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seems 
that  way  because  so  often  comes  the 
day  when  I  must  ci’awl,  with  hat  in 
hand,  to  ask  him  for  a  couple  grand. 
Whenever  it  is  time  for  me  to  buy  some 
new  machinery  or  get  some  sows  or 
steers  or  sheep,  the  first  thing  I  must 
do  is  creep  into  the  bank  and  undergo 
a  quiz  on  ev’rything  I  know  and  listen 
to  the  banker  moan  awhile  before  I  get 
my  loan. 

An  even  harder  chore  for  me  is  paying 
that  guy  back,  by  gee;  it  hurts  to  count 
out  all  the  dough  and  pay  the  int’rest 
that  I  owe  while  list’ning  to  that  bird 
crack  wise  about  how  it’s  a  big  surprise 
because  this  time  I’m  coming  through 
before  the  note  is  overdue.  But,  really, 
bankers  ain’t  so  bad  and  mine  would 
never  make  me  mad  except  he  takes 
such  pains  to  say  that  he  knows  I  would  never  pay  if  I  were  farming  on  my 
own  without  my  wife  to  back  the  loan,  and  that  he’d  shy  away  from  me  with¬ 
out  her  as  security. 
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Boost  Crop  Yields 


this  NEW  wav  with  DuPont 


Now,  with  versatile  Du  Pont  "NuGreen”  fertilizer  compound,  you 
can  do  new  things  with  nitrogen  to  give  you  better  crop  growth  and 
vigor  .  .  .  better  yield  and  quality.  Get  these  results  with  less  work, 
less  equipment  .  .  .  add  "NuGreen”  to  your  pest-control  sprays  or 
irrigation  water. 

Now,  with  "NuGreen,”  the  growing  season  is  the  fertilizing  sea¬ 
son.  Now  you  can  get  quick  response,  and  feed  your  crops  exactly 
when  they  need  nitrogen! 

FOLIAGE  SPRAYS:  Several  years’  results  show  that  the  best  way  to 
feed  nitrogen  to  some  crops  is  through  the  leaves  by  using  "NuGreen” 
in  water  as  foliage  spray  or  by  including  "NuGreen”  in  pest-control 
sprays.  Apples,  for  example,  can  be  fed  all  the  nitrogen  they  need  by 
this  method.  With  vegetables,  the  evidence  indicates  it  almost  always 
pays  to  provide  part  of  the  nitrogen  they  need  by  adding  "NuGreen” 
to  four  or  more  regular  pest-control  sprays. 

Best  of  all,  this  foliage  feeding  gives  you  quick  and  accurate  control 
of  the  nitrogen  available  to  your  crop  all  season  long.  No  nitrogen  is 
wasted  by  lying  in  dry,  cold -or  water-clogged  soil  where  the  roots  can’t 
absorb  it.  And  you  avoid  leaching  loss  from  rains,  too.  With  crops  that 
use  leaf-feeding  best,  "NuGreen”  is  absorbed  and  goes  to  work  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 


Carrots  have  averaged  %  ton  more 
per  acre  of  quality  carrots  for  each 
30  pounds  of  "NuGreen”  applied  in 
foliage  sprays.  "NuGreen”  keeps  tops 
green  and  roots  growing  all  season. 


Tomatoes  have  a  longer  producing 
season,  make  bigger  crops,  because  the 
plants  stay  vigorous  longer  when  you 
spray  the  vines  frequently  with  "Nu¬ 
Green.” 


SPRINKLER  WATER:  Another  effective,  labor-saving  way  to  apply 
"NuGreen”  is  in  irrigation  water.  It  dissolves  readily  and  feeds  every 
root  the  water  reaches.  And  "NuGreen”  stays  in  the  root  zone  of  the  soil 
.  .  .  it  doesn’t  tend  to  leach  away.  What’s  more,  "NuGreen”  leaves  no 
harmful  residue  in  the  soil,  doesn’t  corrode  irrigation  or  spray  equipment. 

The  easy  way  to  add  "NuGreen”  to  a  sprinkler  system  is  from  a  tank 
or  barrel  at  the  suction  side  of  the  pump.  For  full  information,  ask  your 
fertilizer  dealer  for  a  booklet  on  how  to  use  "NuGreen”  in  irrigation  water. 

IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  USED 

“NuGreen/"  try  it  this 

SEASON — If  you  do  not  know 
where  to  get  "NuGreen,” 
write  D  u  Pont  N  itrogen  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Poly  chemicals  Dept., 

Du  Pont  Bldg.,  Wilmington, 

Delaware. 

Available  only  in  80-lb.  bags. 

“NuGreen”  contains  45%  nitrogen, 
all  from  urea.  It’s  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  dry  nitrogen  fertilizer  material 
. . .  fewer  bags  to  handle,  fewer  loads 
to  haul. 
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FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 
BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


Concentration  of 

'NuGreen"  suggested 

for  Foliage  Sprays 

Crop 

Lbs.‘‘NuGreen” 
per  100  gallons 

Carrots 

20 

Cabbage 

5 

Cauliflower 

5 

Celery 

5 

Cucumbers 

3  to  5 

Lettuce 

5 

Parsley 

20 

Peppers 

5 

Potatoes 

20 

Snap  beans 

5 

Sweet 

potatoes 

5  to  10 

Sweet  corn 

5 

Tomatoes 

4  to  5 

Strawberries 

5 
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Barn  and  cattle  can  be  sprayed  in  one  operation  when 
such  a  material  as  methoxychlor,  approved  for  both,  is 
used.  Use  enough  material  to  cause  a  slight  run-off. 


(Above)  left,  stable  fly;  right, 
house  fly  (at  left)  horn  fly. 
The  article  on  this  page  tells 
how  to  control  them. 


Section  of  a  pull-cord  from  a  barn  light  switch.  Although 
the  barn  was  sprayed  for  fly  control,  this  cord  was 
missed.  During  a  single  summer,  fly  "specks"  built  up 
on  the  cord  to  the  point  shown,  Ruler  at  left  is  for 
comparison. 
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INSECTICIDES  APPROVED  BY  USDA  AND  FOOD  AND  DRDG  ADMINISTRATION 
FOR  USE  IN  DAIRY  BARNS  AND  ON  DAIRY  CATTLE 


In  Dairy 
Barns 


On  Dairy 
Cattle 


For  Barn  Exteriors, 
Outbuildings,  Fences,  Etc. 


METHOXYCHLOR 

32  lbs.  per  100  gal.  of  50% 
wettable  powder 

*LINDANE 

10  lbs.  per  100  gal.  of  25% 
wettable  powder 

*METHOXYCHLOR- 

LINDANE  COMBINATION 

32  lbs.  per  100  gal.  of 
product  containing  50% 
methoxychlor  and  3%  lin¬ 
dane. 

*  *PYRETHRIN  and 
ORGANIC  THIO¬ 
CYANATE  products 


METHOXYCHLOR  (No  Federal  restrictions  on  insecticides 

8  lbs.  per  100  gal.  of  50%  ior  this  use-  Those  listed  are  most  gen- 
wettable  powder  erally  available.) 


*  *PYRETHRIN  and 
ORGANIC  THIO¬ 
CYANATE  products 


DDT 

BHC 

METHOXYCHLOR 

TOXAPHENE 

LINDANE 


Use  wettable  pow¬ 
ders  for  longer  res¬ 
idual  effectiveness. 
Follow  label  direc¬ 
tions  in  mixing  and 
applying. 


*These  chemicals  are  approved  for  “occasional”  use  on  cattle  to  control 
lice  and  mange,  but  not  on  a  regular  schedule  for  fly  control  since  lin¬ 
dane  is  inclined  to  show  up  in  the  milk. 

**These  products  for  use  as  space  sprays  in  the  barn  or  temporary  pro¬ 
tection  for  cattle.  Must  be  applied  every  day  or  two  as  compared  to 
several  weeks  protection  with  residual  sprays. 


The  Only  Good  Fly 
is  a  DEAD  ONE  ! 


w 


jlTH  modern  window  screens,  aerosol  bombs 
and  sanitation,  flies  inside  houses  are  no¬ 
ticeable  by  their  absence  even  on  most 
dairy  farms.  Maybe  we  have  forgotten  how 
annoying  they  can  be,  but  the  cows  do  not  forget. 
When  flies  are  allowed  to  multiply,  cows  respond  by 
weight  losses  and  less  milk. 

Three  kinds  of  flies  bother  cows:  the  stable  fly. 
the  house  fly  and  the  horn  fly.  The  barn  and  the 
house  fly  are  about  the  same  size  and  look  very 
much  alike,  but  their  habits,  and  therefore  their 
control,  are  quite  different. 

The  STABLE  FLY  bites  cattle,  especially  on  the 
legs,  taking  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  at  each  bite. 
They  do  not  stay  on  the  cows  continuously  but  some 
stable  flies  (probably  about  20  per  cent)  will  fol¬ 
low  the  cows  into  the  barn.  Stable  flies  breed  con¬ 
tinuously  in  summer.  Each  female  will  lay  500  to 
600  eggs;  each  new  generation  appears  in  from  20 
to  60  days. 

To  control  stable  flies,  sprays  must  be  used  that 
kill  when  the  flies  contact  them,  and  it  is  important 
that  such  sprays  be  usable  both  on  the  cows  and  in 
the  stable.  Spraying  barnyard  fences,  outside  barn 
walls  and  out-buildings  also  helps— in  fact,  any 
place  where  flies  will  “light”  between  meals. 

HOUSE  FLIES  are  not  blood  suckers  but  they  do 
a  tremendous  amount  of  damage  in  spreading  dis¬ 
ease  and  filth.  Their  capacity  to  multiply  is  enor¬ 
mous.  It  is  said  that  if  every  fly  survived,  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  one  pair  would  cover  the  earth  to  a 
depth  of  47  feet  by  fall. 

One  important  point  of  attack  is  sanitation.  One 
shovelful  of  manure  left  undisturbed  for  two  weeks 
in  hot  weather  will  furnish  a  breeding  place  for 
thousands  of  flies.  A  clean  barnyard  of  course  helps 
in  the  control  of  all  flies. 

HORN  FLIES  are  about  half  the  size  of  house 
flies.  They  suck  the  blood  but  they  stay  on  the  cows 
continuously.  They  are  the  ones  which  cause  the 
greatest  reduction  in  milk.  Because  the  horn  fly 
stays  on  the  animal,  the  cows  must  be  sprayed  with 
a  material  which  is  approved  by  government  au¬ 
thorities.  (See  box  above.) 

Spraying  to  control  flies  has  changed  with  new 
materials  and  more  knowledge  about  fly  habits.  In 
years  past  a  fly  spray  for  cows  was  applied  at  milk¬ 
ing  time.  The  spray  killed  some  of  the  flies — or  at 
least  knocked  them  down — and  made  the  cows  more 
comfortable  while  they  were  being  milked  But  on 


most  farms  where  little  attention  was  paid  to  keep¬ 
ing  barnyards  free  of  manure,  flies  bred  faster  than 
they  could  be  killed. 

The  important  point  in  spraying  is  to  cover  the 
stable  walls  and  the  cows  with  a  material  which 
kills  the  flies  when  they  come  in  contact  with  it. 
It  has  been’  compared  to  a  sticky  fly  paper  except, 
of  course,  the  flies  do  not  stick  but  fly  away  and 
die  later. 

This  type  of  insecticide  needs  to  be  applied  to  the 
walls  with  considerable  force.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  first  spraying  be  put  on  with  a  power  sprayer  at 
75  to  100  pounds  pressure,  and  that  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  be  wet  to  the  point  where  the  spray  begins  to 
run  off.  After  that,  when  you  see  flies  congregating 
on  any  spot  you  can  use  a  hand-operated  sprayer 
which  gives  about  40  pounds  of  pressure,  holding  it 
within  2  feet  of  what  you  are  spraying.  This  hand- 
operated  sprayer  can  also  be  used  for  spraying  cows. 

How  Much  Spray? 

For  spraying  stable  walls  you  need  to  apply  a 
gallon  of  spray  mixture  for  every  500  square  feet 
of  surface  to  be  covered.  Avoid  directing  the  spray 
into  feed  troughs,  water  cups,  or  on  stored  feed. 
These  can  easily  be  covered  to  protect  them. 

For  spraying  cows  you  will  need  2  quarts  of  spray 
to  soak  a  full-grown  animal  to  the  point  where 
spray  begins  to  run  off.  If  the  flies  are  not  very  num¬ 
erous,  it  would  probably  be  enough  to  spray  the 
back,  rump,  and  legs.  Allowing  the  spray  to  dry 
on  the  animal  before  it  is  turned  out  will  help  the 
spray  to  stick  on  better  in  case  of  rain. 

When  thorough  spraying  jobs  are  accomplished, 
barn  applications  with  either  methoxychlor  or  the 
methoxychlor-lindane  combination  should  remain 
effective  for  about  six  weeks.  Because  of  their  more 
volatile  nature,  straight  lindane  applications  do  not 
last  as  long. 

On  cattle,  methoxychlor  will  control  flies  for 
about  three  weeks  at  a  single  application.  This 
same  concentration  of  methoxychlor  spray  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  fall  or  winter  treatment  to  control 
lice.  If  mange  is  also  present,  the  methoxychlor- 
lindane  combination,  or  lindane  alone,  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Modern  methods  and  modern  materials  listed  in 
the  box  on  this  page  make  it  possible  to  control 
flies.  Doing  so  will  help  maintain  milk  production 
and  contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  cows 
and  the  men  who  take  care  of  them. 


Pull-power  for  deep  plowing  with  easily-connected,  2- 
furrow  1 4-inch  plow,  working  as  deep  as  8  inches. 


Pull-power  for  7-foot  tandem  harrow.  Correct  power- 
weight  balance  and  big-diameter  tires  give  positive  traction. 


Plenty  of  steady  power-take-off  power  for  the  McCor¬ 
mick  No.  45  baler — or  No.  1-PR  one-row  corn  picker. 


Try  the  Super  C  and  save  on  ANY  of  these  jobs! 


]  Plow  8  to  10  acres  in  a  day  with  2-furrow 
moldboard  or  disk  plow. 

]  Middiebust  or  list  35  acres. 

]  Double-disk  up  to  28  acres. 

]  Harrow-plow  up  to  20  acres. 

]  Plant  up  to  35  acres  with  2-row  front- 
mounted  planter  or  60  acres  with  4-row 
trailing  planter. 

]  Cultivate  up  to  35  acres. 


]  Mow  or  rake  35  acres. 

]  Cross-block  30  to  35  acres  of  cotton. 

~J  Bale  up  to  20  acres  with  McCormick  pow¬ 
er  take-off-driven  pickup  baler. 

j  Harvest  up  to  20  acres  with  engine-driven 
harvester-thresher. 

j  Lift  and  windrow  beans,  dig  and  shake 
peanuts,  lift  beets,  load  manure,  pump  or 
irrigate  with  tractor-mounted  pump;  dig 
post  holes,  pull  heavily  loaded  wagons,  and 
do  all  other  2-plow,  2-row  work. 


cotton,  vegetables,  and  other  crops  in  28  to  60 
inch  rows.  Notice  the  clear  view  of  the  row. 


You  look  ahead  to  cultivate  CLEAN  with  front- 
mounted  cultivator.  You  can  cultivate  corn,  beans. 


Pull-power  for  fast  harvesting  of  grain,  soybeans,  and 
any  other  threshable  crop  with  engine-driven  McCormick 
No.  64  harvester-thresher.  You’ll  like  the  ease  of  Super-C 
steering  and  the  positive-acting  double-disc  brakes. 


Mow  easier  with  Farmall  Touch-Control.  A 

nudge  on  a  lever  gives  you  full  control  of  cutter- 
bar.  Hydraulic  Remote-Control  is  available  for 
trailing  implements. 


Super  C  pays  for  its  keep  the  year  ’round! 

Use  it  with  loader,  post-hole  digger,  mounted 
pump  or  sprayer,  grader  blade  and  other  work¬ 
saving  “chore”  equipment. 


It’s  easy  to  own  a  Super  C!  Ask  your 

IH  dealer  about  it— you  can  buy  on  the  Income 
Purchase  Plan.  Start  NOW  to  let  the  Super  C  and 
matched  McCormick  equipment  pay  for  themselves 
in  use. 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick 
Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Trac¬ 
tors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers, — General  Office, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Send  coupon  for  FREE  DEMONSTRATION! 


International  Harvester  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA,  Chicago  80,  III. 

Yes!  I'd  like  to  see  why  the  Super  C  will  give  me  more  pull-power,  easier  handling, 
a  more  comfortable  ride  and  greater  fuel  economy!  Please  arrange  a  free 

Super  C  demonstration  on  my  farm  with . . . 

(name  of  implement) 

I’d  like  to  have  this  demonstration  on  or  about . 


(Please  allow  two  weeks)  (date) 

NAME . 

POST  OFFICE . STATE . . 

MY  IH  DEALER  IS . 
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REGARDLESS  OF  HOW  YOU  ARE 
NOW  MILKING  MAKE  THE  "DE  LAVAL 
DIRECT  COMPARISON  TEST" 


•  • « 


Get  the  FACTS . . .  compare  the  milking  performance . 
ease  of  handling  . . .  the  way  your  cows  milk  out . . .  the 
easy-to-clean  features ...  of  the  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker 
with  whatever  milking  machine  you  are  now  using.  Only 

direct  comparison  can  give 
you  the  real  story  on 
De  Laval  Milking.  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  know  the 
truth  . . .  and  may  save  you 
plenty.  Just  ask  your  local 
De  Laval  Dealer  to  loan 
you  a  new  De  Laval  Ster¬ 
ling  Milker  unit  to  make 
the  “De  Laval  Milker  Di¬ 
rect  Comparison  Test.” 
Then. ..be  your  own 
judge . . .  because  perform¬ 
ance — not  promises — is 
what  really  counts! 
Direct  comparison  reveals 
the  FACTS ! 


TRY  A  NEW  DE  LAVAL  STERLING  MILKER  UNIT 
ON  YOUR  PRESENT  MILKER  PIPE  LINE. ..IN 
YOUR  OWN  BARN... ON  YOUR  OWN  COWS! 
BE  YOUR  OWN  JUDGE... NO  OBLIGATION 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6 
61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  5 
Please  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  my  nearest 
De  Laval  Dealer  and  advise  him  that  I  would  like  to 
try  a  new  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  on  my  present 
milker  pipeline  to  make  the 

*'DE  LAVAL  MILKER  DIRECT  COMPARISON  TEST“ 


with  the  DE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY 

‘ 

iiii  1/  f  AAICB 
WIILIV  WvVbER 


Engineered  for  trouble-free,  de- 
__J £j|L  pendabie  service,  long  life  and 

mos*  efficient  cooling.  The  cooling 
.7  coil  is  immersed  in  tfce  water  within 
i  ,|j  i'  f  the  cabinet.  Compressor  mechanism 
III  J  and  motors  are  outside.  Entire  unit 
H  1  |  hermetically  sealed-  against  dirt, 

I!  jl  j  dust  and  moisture.  Refrigerant 
LjS  /  sealed  in.  The  entire  Cooling  Unit  is 
PIT  easily  removable. 

SEE  YOUR  DE  LAVAL  DEALER  TO  DAY 
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Yield  Outstanding  Roughage 

A  review  of  some  Vermont  farms  by  Lester  H.  Smith,  Extension  Agronomist, 

Vermont  College  of  Agriculture 


£Saf{t!i  Maynard  &  Sons 

ACH  year  since  1945,  when 
Ralph  Maynard  and  his  two 
boys,  Everett  and  Robert,  pur¬ 
chased  their  farm  at  Mo  re  town, 
it  has  been  getting  greener  earlier  in 
the  spring  and  staying  greener  in  the 
fall.  In  fact,  this  farm  was  green 
enough  to  win  the  Washington  County, 
Vermont,  Green  Pasture  contest  in 
1950  and  1951. 

Their  program  is  based  on  top-qual¬ 
ity  hay,  pasture,  grass  silage,  and  corn 
silage  grown  with  liberal  amounts  of 
lime  and  commercial  fertilizer.  In  1951, 
they  used  50  tons  of  lime,  5  tons  of 
8-16-16,  2  tons  of  0-20-20,  13,700  pounds 
of  0-14-14,  nearly  10  tons  of  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  equivalent,  and  1  ton 
of  potash.  A  similar  amount  of  lime 
and  fertilizer  was  used  in  1950. 

The  roughage  grown  by  this  amount 
of  lime  and  fertilizer  is  eaten  by  42 
Holstein  cows  and  20  head  of  young 
stock.  Acreages  include  80  tilled,  35  in 
open  pasture  and  65  in  woodland. 

Silage  is  stored  in  two  14  by  30  foot 
triple-wrapped  silos,  and  a  100-ton 
trench  silo  has  been  used  for  corn. 

Hay-pasture  mixtures  are  built 
around  ladino,  brome,  and  alfalfa.  Su¬ 
dan  grass  is  used  for  midsummer  pas¬ 
ture,  with  rye  pasture  starting  and 
ending  the  pasture  season.  Oats  are 
grazed  off  in  order  to  get  better  seed- 
ings. 

During  1950  the  grain-to-milk  ratio, 
including  dry  and  milk  cows,  was  1  to 
5.5,  on  a  4  per  cent  basis. 

The  Maynards  are  now  wondering 
about  purchasing  a  field  chopper  and 
installing  mow  curing.  These  are  prac¬ 
tices  that  tend  to  follow  the  use  of 
more  lime  and  fertilizer. 


GERADE  FOURNIER,  Lamoille 
County  Green  Pasture  winner  in 
1950-1951,  credits  the  late  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with  getting  him 
started  in  growing  ladino  clover. 

Fournier  is  growing  lush  ladino 
where  spruce  trees  were  doing  well  5 
years  ago.  To  accomplish  this,  he  mov¬ 
ed  stones  bigger  than  himself.  Walking 
across  one  of  his  newly  cleared  fields 
one  day,  he  said:  “The  rocks  were  so 
thick  the  harrow  never  touched  the 


ground  the  first  time  I  tried  to  harrow 
this  land.” 

Fournier  makes  grass  silage  from  his 
first  crop  of  ladino  to  get  around  the 
weather  problem.  His  grain-to-milk 
ratio  is  1  to  4  in  the  winter  and  1  to 
6  in  the  summer  with  Holsteins.  He 
milks  from  15  to  18  cows. 

Ernest  Hill 

HE  “elder  statesman”  of  better 
pastures  in  northeastern  Vermont  is 
Ernest  B.  Hill  of  Island  Pond.  He  was 
the  1951  Green  Pasture  winner  in  Es¬ 
sex  County.  Hill  keeps  Jerseys  and  he 
believes  that  to  raise  good  cows  and 
milk  them  to  capacity  requires  plenty 
of  good  roughage.  He  and  his  son  Basal 
milk  49  cows,  plus  caring  for  31  heif¬ 
ers,  12  calves,  and  two  bulls.  Their 
grain-to-milk  ratio  in  the  summer  is  1 
to  4,  and  1  to  3  in  the  winter.  Last 
summer,  production  averaged  1,350 
pounds  of  5.2  milk  per  day. 

Cropland  consists  of  142  acres,  150 
of  pasture,  and  110  of  woodland.  Last 
year,  the  Hills  had  an  excellent  stand 
of  ladino  clover-brome  grass-alfalfa.  It 
was  growing  on  land  formerly  consid¬ 
ered  too  acid  for  alfalfa — but  there  was 
a  reason.  Let’s  look  at  his  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  usage. 

For  the  past  five  years,  here  is  what 
he  has  used  on  his  farm:  118  tons  of 
lime,  59  tons  of  superphosphate  in  the 
gutter,  12  tons  of  0-14-14,  32  tons  of 
0-20-20,  seven  and  a  half  tons  of 
5-10-10,  a  ton  of  7-14-14,  five  tons  of 
5-15-10,  a  ton  of  5-15-15,  and  a  ton  of 
8-16-16. 

♦ 

Myrim  .1,.  KoHm* 

Myron  BEEBE  milks  19  Holsteins. 

He  has  one  of  the  neatest  pasture 
programs  in  the  state.  His  pasture  is 
divided  into  at  least  a  dozen  small 
plots,  each  large  enough  to  last  the 
cows  a  couple  of  days.  All  the  plots  run 
off  from  either  side  of  a  common  lane. 
Myron  figures  he  is  able  to  give  his 
cows  young  tender  grass  all  the  time 
by  rotating  them  from  plot  to  plot 
every  day  or  two. 

He  makes  oat  silage,  uses  rye  pas¬ 
ture  to  get  the  early  bite,  but  grows 
no  corn  due  to  the  labor  involved.  His 
grain-to-milk  ratio  is  1-10  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  1-4  in  the  winter. 


Pictured  above  are  members  of  the  Stow  Cricketts  4-H  Club,  one  of  many  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  N.  J.,  4-H  clubs  learning  the  technique  of  demonstrations.  Left  to  right 
are  Jean  Davis,  Elaine  Kernan,  Eleanor  Johnson,  and  Irene  Casper  watching  Mary 
Ann  Tomlinson  demonstrate  the  preparation  of  an  oil  dressing  for  a  tossed  salad. 
The  demonstrators  are  being  trained  by  Mrs.  Joseph  DuBois  ond  Mrs.  Kenneth  Pickett, 
Club  leaders.  4-H  groups  in  Cumberland  County  are  preparing  for  a  demonstration 
contest  on  June  17  in  Bridgeton. 
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Chemical  Weed  Control  in  Beans 

By  John  Van  Geluwe  and  Ernest  Marshall 


ETWEEN  180,000  and  200,000 
acres  of  dry  field  beans  are 
grown  in  northeastern  United 


States.  Add  to  this  amount  the 
acreage  of  green  snap  beans  and  lima 
beans  and  the  acreage  will  run  well 
over  200,000  acres. 

Weed  control  often  becomes  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  early  spring  before  the  beans 
can  be  cultivated  and  before  they  are 
large  enough  to  compete  with  weed 
growth.  Heavy  weed  growth  interferes 
with  the  harvesting  of  dry  beans  by 
clogging  machines  and  by  preventing 
rapid  drying  or  curing  of  the  beans. 
Migrant  picking  crews  often  refuse  to 
harvest  green  snap  beans  if  the  fields 
are  too  weedy.  And,  most  important  of 
aji,  heavy  weed  growth  may  seriously 
reduce  the  yield  of  dry  beans. 


Early  Trials  Failed 

Early  attempts  were  made  to  control 
weeds  in  bean  fields  with  2,4-D  and 
other  hormone  type  weed  killers,  and 
for  a  while  the  results  looked  promis¬ 
ing.  Later  it  was  found  that  under 
some  conditions,  bean  stand  and  yield 
were  seriously  reduced.  Research  on 
this  problem  continued,  and,  in  1949, 
tests  began  with  a  new  type  of  weed 
killer,  not  of  the  hormone  type. 

This  new  weed  killer  group  was  the 
dinitros  or  DN’s.  The  first  results  were 
favorable,  and  intensive  testing  of 
many  different  dinitro  formulations 
continued  from  1949  to  1951. 

These  dinitros  were  tested  under 
varied  conditions  and  on  many  soil 
types  and  in  1951  the  material  was 
used  commercially  for  the  first  time  by 
many  bean  growers.  In  general,  the 
results  were  outstanding  and  excep¬ 
tional  weed  control  was  obtained. 


After  the  results  were  summarized 
a  few  very  important  facts  were  evi¬ 
dent.  It  was  shown  that  beans  would 
-stand  relatively  high  amounts  of  dini¬ 
tros.  Amounts  as  high  as  three  times 
that  necessary  for  weed  control  gave 
little  or  no  injury  to  the  bean  plants. 
There  was  no  injury  even  on  very  light 
sandy  soils  such  as  those  found  on 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and  on  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula. 

Where  weeds  were  a  problem,  mark¬ 
ed  yield  increases  were  obtained  due  to 
the  use  of  the  weed  killer.  Work  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Vegetable  Crops  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  University  found  that 
yield  increased  up  to  475  pounds  of 
dry  beans  per  acre  from  treatment 
with  a  water  soluble  dinitro  before  the 
beans  came  up.  The  average  yield  in¬ 
crease  per  acre  due  to  chemical  weed¬ 
ing  was  375  pounds  of  beans,  worth 
$33.00.  The  cost  totaled  about  $5.00 
per  acre. 

We,  the  authors  of  this  article,  found 
that  when  a  pre-emergence  application 
of  water  soluble  dinitro  was  made  on 
beans  in  soils  infested  with  seed  corn 
maggot,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  bean  plants  per  foot  of 


"Go  torn  it  off!  Can't  you  see  she's 
getting  wet?" 


row.  The  increase  in  stand  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  DN  ap¬ 
plied  per  acre.  We  also  found  yield  in¬ 
creases  up  to  500  pounds  of  beans  per 
acre  when  an  application  was  made 
two  days  after  red  kidney  beans  were 
planted. 

When  To  Apply 

Today  the  use  of  these  materials  is 
being  recommended  by  several  north¬ 
eastern  colleges  when  weeds  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  in  bean  plantings.  The 
material  should  be  applied  after  the 
beans  are  planted,  and  preferably  just 
2-3  days  before  the  beans  come  up,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  applied  immediately 
after  planting  if  desired.  The  products 
now  on  the  market  contain  3  pounds  of 
DN  per  gallon  of  material,  which  is 
the  amount  recommended  for  one  acre 
of  beans.  A  low-volume,  low-pressure 
weed  sprayer  is  usually  used  to  apply 
the  chemical,  and  about  30  gallons  of 
spray  is  applied  per  acre. 

There  are  two  methods  of  treating 
a  field  of  beans.  The  complete  area  can 
be  sprayed  or,  if  desired,  a  band  may 
be  sprayed  over  the  row  only.  In  this 
way  one  gallon  of  material  will  treat 
three  acres  of  beans.  A  grower  should 
be  certain,  if  he  is  using  the  band 
method  of  application,  to  correct  his 
rate  per  acre  to  account  for  only  the 
area  actually  treated. 

Many  growers  prefer  to  band  the 
dinitro  over  the  row  only  and  then  cul¬ 
tivate  between  the  rows.  By  using  this 
method  weeds  can  be  kept  out  of  the 
row,  the  area  in  which  weed  control 
is  most  difficult.  Also,  cost  per  acre  is 
reduced,  and  weed  control  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  rows.  The  principal  prob¬ 
lem  in  using  this  method  is  that  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  sprayer  boom  height  and 
nozzles  so  that  the  area  over  the  row 
is  covered  uniformly  and  no  area  is 
missed  by  movement  of  the  boom. 

Under  favorable  conditions  these 
water-soluble  dinitros  can  be  expected 
to  control  broadleaved  weeds  for  5-6 
weeks,  and  annual  grasses  for  4-5 
weeks.  By  this  time,  in  most  bean 
fields,  the  beans  are  far  enough  along 
so  that  weeds  are  seldom  a  problem. 
These  are  not  miracle  chemicals  how¬ 
ever.  They  do  not  control  perennial 
weeds  and  grasses,  such  as  horsenettle, 
bindweed,  quackgrass  and  nutgrass,  al¬ 
though  such  weeds  will  be  retarded. 

Proper  Equipment 

Proper  equipment  presents  a  problem 
on  some  farms.  Low-cost  weed  spray¬ 
ers  of  the  low-volume,  low-pressure 
type  are  available  and  they  do  a  very 
effective  job.  These  same  sprayers  are 
adaptable  for  insect  control  so  they  are 
really  multi-purpose  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment.  These  low  pressure  sprayers  are 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  farmer’s 
most  valuable  pieces  of  equipment. 

In  addition  to  their  use  as  weed  kill¬ 
ers  on  beans,  the  water  soluble  dinitros 
have  been  found  to  be  useful  for  weed 
control  in  soybeans,  cotton,  potatoes, 
and  several  other  crops. 

Because  they  dissolve  in  water,  these 
dinitros  present  very  few  problems 
when  mixed  in  the  spray  tank.  The 
sprayer  can  be  readily  cleaned  by  sev¬ 
eral  thorough  rinsings  with  water,  with 
perhaps  a  little  soap  added. 

The  use  of  water-soluble  dinitros  for 
weed  control  in  beans  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  when  beans  are  planted  very 
early  and  wet  weather  may  prevent 
cultivation.  With  the  new  trend  to¬ 
wards  earlier  planting  of  beans  and 
of  bean  seed  treatment  to  prevent  bean 
maggot  and  soil  disease  attack,  the  use 
of  chemical  weed  control  becomes  even 
more  important.  Many  bean  growers 
in  the  Northeast  will  profit  by  using 
water  soluble  dinitros  for  weed  control 
in  their  plantings. 
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!l[  LABORATORIES  OIVIS 


1  When  mastitis  strikes,  infuse  a  tube 
of  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Ointment 
Lederle  into  an  infected  quarter.  It’s 
fast-acting,  long-acting,  highly  effec¬ 
tive! 

2  Before  mastitis  strikes, treat  cuts  and 
wounds  of  teats  or  udder  and  udder 
injuries  with  this  same  antibiotic,  by 
local  application  and  infusion,  to 
guard  against  mastitis. 


VETERINARY 

[UREOMYCI 

Crystalline 

OINTMENT 

or  Udder  Infusic 


bch  Gm.  contains  60  mtJ 
[  Auraomycin  HCI, 

426  mg.  per  tube. 

See  package  circular  f« 
indications  and  directions. 

■  - !  — .  I  I  nrliotru 


The  Drug  of  Choice 
for  Mastitis 


Maintain  steady  profits 
and  a  flow  of  salable  milk 

STOP  MASTITIS  LOSSES 

with  this 

DOUBLE-DUTY  ANTIBIOTIC 

AUREOMYCIN 


0 


Protection  against  mastitis  before  it  shows  up  and  when  it  shows  up— 
that’s  the  double  assurance  you  get  when  you  use  Aureomycin  Crystal¬ 
line  Ointment  Lederle  promptly  in  the  two-way  method  described  above. 
Stop  costly  damage!  Avoid  milk  losses!  Hold  profits  up! 

Aureomycin  is  a  more  broadly  effective  antibiotic  than  penicillin. 
Incorporated  in  a  special  ointment  base,  it  remains  active  in  the  udder 
for  more  than  48  hours  following  a  single  infusion.  Aureomycin  Oint¬ 
ment  for  Udder  Infusion  is  a  nonirritating,  bland  and  protective  ointment. 
It  is  available  in  a  convenient,  easy-to-use,  infusion-tip  tube. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infusion,  the  in¬ 
jectable  form  of  SULMET*  Sodium  Sulfamethazine**  should  be  used. 
Subsequent  treatment  may  be  conducted  with  SULMET  Sulfametha¬ 
zine  OBLETS.* 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous**  may  be  used 
in  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septicemia  as  a  highly  effective  agent 
against  most  bacteria. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  aureomycin,  as  well  as  best 
management  practices  and  disease-control  procedures  for  avoidance  of 
reinfection,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  **By,  or  under  the  direction  of,  a  veterinarian. 


Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  American  Cuammid company  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


CLIP  THIS 
COUPON 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new  Lederle  folder 
on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

N a  me _ _ _ _ 

T  own - -  County _ ___State _ 

My  Dealer’s  Name  Is _  Town 
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<•  Th  is  silo  is  48x16/  and  its  230  tons  of  silage  is  tpkcn  down  with  0  Loach  4  The  now  polo-type  pen  stable  barn 

Unloader  and  delivered  on  a  Unico  Conveyor  Belt  which  takes  it  to  the  cows.  on  the  David  Chernoff  farm  at 


Sangerfield,  N,  Y, 


-  "Sutton  ” 

By  E.  L.  Boutilier 


V  Mrs.  William  Chernoff  says  that 
the  new  side  opening  Steinhorst  Milk 
Cooler  does  away  with  much  lifting 
of  milk  cans. 


HE  pole-type  pen  stable  barn  on 
the  Chernoff  farm  at  Sanger¬ 
field,  N.  Y.,  is  U-shaped  and 
occupies  three  sides  of  a 
paved  courtyard  measuring  50  by  104 
feet.  It  will  accommodate  75  milkers. 
Dave  Chernoff  figures  it  cost  $15,000, 
instead  of  an  estimated  $40,000  receiv¬ 
ed  on  bids  for  conventional  construc¬ 
tion. 

Handy  Arrangement 

Besides  the  courtyard,  the  main  di¬ 
visions  of  the  barn  area  are  a  hay  stor¬ 
age  and  feeding  barn  (south  side) 
measuring  117  by  42  feet;  a  loafing 
barn  (north  side)  measuring  104  by  52 
feet;  and  a  combined  milk  house  and 
parlor  with  bull  pen  (west  end)  meas¬ 
uring  24  by  50  feet.  The  concrete  silo, 
48  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  diameter, 


holds  about  230  tons  of  corn  ensilage. 

Duplication  of  this  barn  by  another 
farmer  might  involve  greater  expense. 
Dave  saved  $2,000  when  he  cut  the 
cedar  and  hemlock  pole  supports  from 
woodlots  on  the  farm. 

The  electrically  controlled  conveyor 
belt  that  distributes  the  corn  ensilage  is 
actually  an  adaptation  of  a  gutter 
cleaner.  The  belt  is  of  rubber  and  the 
cords  of  nylon.  It  extends  107  feet  and 
is  equipped  with  a  reversible  motor 
which  permits  self-cleaning  after  the 
cows  have  been  fed. 

The  milking  parlor  is  the  pride  of 
Chernoff  and  of  his  barn-layout  advis¬ 
ors,  Ivan  Bigalow,  district  agricultural 
engineer,  and  Ralph  Hadlock,  associ¬ 
ate  agricultural  agent  in  Oneida  Coun¬ 
ty.  Currently,  the  milking  parlor  ac¬ 
commodates  eight  animals,  four  on 
each  side.  Twenty-eight  of  a  herd  of 
46  are  how  in  production. 

Cows  walk  from  the  loafing  barn 
across  the  paved  courtyard  to  the  con¬ 
veyor  belt  in  the  feeding  barn,  where 
they  eat  silage,  and  eventually  go  up 
cement  steps  to  their  places  in  the 
milking  parlor.  Gates  drop  to  keep 
them  in  place  while  the  gauge-meas¬ 
ured  grain  gives  them  an  “after  silage 
dessert”  which  keeps  them  contented. 

No  '‘Stooping” 

In  the  pit  located  between  the  two 
stanchion-like  sections,  the  milking 
lines  are  attached.  Dave  doesn’t  have 
to  “stoop”  because  the  cows  are  stand¬ 
ing  on  concrete  platforms  raised  30 
inches  above  the  floor  of  the  pit.  The 
complete  milking  operation  to  the 
washing  down  with  scalding  water 
takes  45  minutes. 

Among  the  advantages  are  reduced 
labor  needs,  improvement  in  herd 


health,  increased  cow  comfort,  and  re¬ 
duced  chances  of  udder  injuries  and 
mastitis.  And  contented  cows  are  pro¬ 
ducing  more  milk. 

The  pen-type  stable  has  eliminated 
the  need  for  hauling  manure  on  cold 
wintry  days.  It  also  conserves  the  fer¬ 
tility  value  of  the  manure  and  facili¬ 
tates  returning  straw  to  the  land. 

Dave  Chernoff  says  it  is  easier  to 
keep  his  cows  cleaner,  his  breeding 
troubles  have  been  reduced,  and  his 
cows  get  more  exercise.  The  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive  building  costs  should 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  starting  a  dairy  enterprise. 

No  Horns 

Disadvantages  have  been  minor  to 
date.  At  first,  cows  used  to  the  con¬ 
finement  of  stanchions  took  advantage 
of  their  new  freedom  and  participated 
in  the  damaging  play  of  hooking  one 
another.  The  remedy  was  -dehorning. 

Thirty-two-year-old  Dave  Chernoff 
took  over  the  450-acre  spread  formerly 
operated  by  his  father,  William  Chern¬ 
off  of  Utica,  and  has  carried  out  the 
Cornell  developed  system  in  every  de¬ 
tail. 

Outstanding  features  planned  for  in¬ 
creased  efficiency,  labor  saving,  and 
just  plain  convenience  to  the  dairy 
farmer  include:  First  floor  hay  storage, 
facilities  for  milking  eight  cows  at  a 
time,  a  concrete  pit  for  the  comfort  of 
the  milker,  a  side-opening  milk  cooler, 
glass  pipelines,  sheltered  feeding  and 
loafing  areas,  a  paved  courtyard,  pens 
for  bulls  and  livestock,  and  easily  at¬ 
tainable  quantities  of  hot  water  for 
flushing  and  cleaning. 

Dave  admits,  “I  should  have  done  it 
long  ago.” 


t  From  the  stalls  in  the  milking  parlor,  the  milk  is  taken  by  a  glass  tube  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Hinman  Milker  to  the  milk  house. 


V  The  Chernoff  herd  increased  production  about  TO  per  cent  within  a  month 
after  moving  into  the  new  barn. 
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Its  Easy  to  Fertilize 

1,000  Acres ...  FAST ! 


This  is  the  news  story: 


*  *  * 

PLAIN  CITY,  0.,  March  12.  In 
a  history- making  proof  of  railroad 
service  to  agriculture,  a  tank  car 
and  a  light  airplane  teamed  up  to 
fertilize  1,000  acres  of  wheat.  The 
tank  car,  loaded  with  liquid  nitro¬ 
gen  and  on  a  siding  12  miles  from 
the  Orleton  Farm,  fed  the  fertilizer 
to  the  plane’s  spray  tank.  In  a 
series  of  15-minute  flights,  which 
included  loading,  flying  to  location, 
spraying  the  fields  and  returning 
for  refills,  6,000  gallons  of  fertilizer 
were  applied. 


. . .  if  there’s  a 
Railroad  handy! 


fo> 


A  STUNT?  NOT  BY  A  TANKFUL! 


IT  WAS  A  bona  fide  business 
transaction,  which  can  be  du¬ 
plicated  almost  anywhere,  if 
there's  a  railroad  handy ! 

Just  one  more  illustration  of 
how  the  Eastern  railroads  work 
with  Agriculture  to  increase  crops, 
lighten  the  job  of  the  farmer,  help 
him  prosper. 
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Use  DU  PONT  PARZATE 

FUNGICIDE 


YOU  CANT  BEAT  “PARZATE”  TO  PREVENT  POTATO  BLIGHTS-EARLY  AND 
LATE.  It  protects  the  crop  the  whole  season  long. 

CONTROLS  ONION  MILDEW  AND  PURPLE  BLOTCH,  TOO.  Gives  effective  re¬ 
sults  against  these  major  pests. 

PROTECTS  WITHOUT  BURNING  PLANTS.  "Parzate”  is  tough  on  disease  but 
easy  on  the  crop,  so  you  get  the  full  vigor  of  normal  growth. 

BETTER  YIELD  AND  QUALITY.  Vigorous  growth  with  "Parzate”  makes  high 
yields,  and  more  bushels  in  the  top  grade. 

DOES  A  FULL-SEASON  JOB.  Just  one  chemical  to  use  for  fungous-disease 
control.  For  most  effective  coverage,  add  Du  Pont  Spreader-Sticker  to 
spray  mixture. 


“PARZATE”  STOPS  DISEASE  ON  MANY  CROPS: 


Tomatoes — early  and  late  blight,  leaf 
spots,  anthracnose,  stemphylium. 

Cucumbers,  melons  and  squash — downy 
mildew,  anthracnose,  leaf  spots. 

Celery — early  and  late  blight. 

Cabbage,  broccoli,  cauliflower — downy  mildew. 


Peppers — leaf  spots,  blight. 

Onions — downy  mildew,  purple 
blotch,  blast. 

Spinach — blue  mold,  white  rust. 
Beans — rust,  anthracnose. 

Gladioli — curvularia. 
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Use 

“ PARZATE " 
Liquid 
or  Dry! 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  NOW  for  " Parzate ”  and  other  proved 
Du  Pont  pest-control  products.  Ask  him  for  free  book¬ 
lets  or  write  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Depart-  ■ 
ment,  Wilmington  98,  Del.,  or  R.D.  #1  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  ...  THROUGH  CHEMISTKY 


DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE:  Fungicides:  PARZATE’  (Liquid  and  Dry),  FERMATE  * 
ZERLATE,*  Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORGN’  and  SULFORON’-X  Wettable  Sulfurs  .  .  .  Insecticides:  DEENATE* 
DDT,  MARLATE*  Methoxychlor,  LEXONE*  Benzene  Hexachloride,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  EPN  300  Insecticide,  Cal¬ 
cium  Arsenate,  Lead  Arsenate  . . .  Weed  and  Brush  Killers:  AMMATE,*  2,4-D,  TCA  end  2,4,5-T ...  Also.  Du  Pont  Cotton 
Dusts,  Du  Pont  Spreoder-Sticker,  PARMONE’  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor,  and  many  others.  *  reg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 

On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  application.  Where  warning  or  caution  statements  on  use  of 
the  product  are  given,  read  them  carefully. 


o 


NE  of  the  newest  wrinkles  of 
interest  to  backyard  garden¬ 
ers  is  chemical  weed  killing  in 
strawberries.  You  can  now 
buy  Crag  Herbicide  I  in  small  pack¬ 
ages  carrying  adequate  directions  for 
use.  It  will  save  time  and  backaches. 
Now  if  someone  would  only  invent  a 
painless  way  to  pick  the  berries! 

Crag  Herbicide  I  must  be  applied  be¬ 
fore  the  weeds  appear,  but  don’t  use  it 
until  a  month  after  setting  the  new 
bed.  On  the  producing  bed,  spray  be¬ 
fore  blossoming,  and  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  bed  for  another  year,  spray 
once  after  the  picking  season. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  drift  of  the  spray 
to  your  vegetable  garden! 

*  *  * 

SAWDUST  MULCH 


A  subscriber  writes:  “I  need  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  effect  of  using  green 
sawdust  for  mulching  raspberry 
plants.” 

There  is  no  particular  difference  in 
the  effect  of  sawdust  whether  it  is 
green  or  decayed  or  whether  it  comes 
from  soft  or  hard  wood  trees. 

The  advantages  of  sawdust  have 
been  better  realized  since  the  discovery 
that  the  use  of  a  nitrogen  carrier  coun¬ 
teracts  the  bad  effects  formerly  no¬ 
ticed. 

To  be  brief,  bacteria  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil  attack  the  sawdust  and 
slowly  cause  it  to  decay.  But  during 
this  process  much  of  the  available  nit¬ 
rogen  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  tied 
up  by  the  bacteria.  Eventually  it  be¬ 
comes  available,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  plants  may  suffer  from  lack  of  nit¬ 
rogen.  This,  of  course,  can  be  prevented 
by  applying  a  soluble  nitrogen  carrier 
such  as  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sul¬ 
fate,  or  ammonium  nitrate,  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  the  sawdust  mulch  is  ap¬ 
plied. 

As  Paul  Work  mentioned  in  a  recent 
issue,  flattened  cardboard  cartons  can 
be  used  to  mulch  tomatoes,  vine  crops, 
and,  in  fact  just  about  any  crop. 


A  sawdust  mulch  around  climbing  roses 
cuts  down  on  the  lawn  trimming  problem. 


DDT  dust  at  6  pounds  per  1,000  square 
feet. 

Moles  are  sometimes  trapped.  In  the 
early  morning  you  can  flatten  down 
the  ridges  the  moles  make,  and  then 
later  in  the  day  you  can  see  the  new 
runway  and  set  a  harpoon-type  trap 
over  that  runway. 

I  have  always  been  a  little  skeptical, 
but  the  other  day  I  heard  a  garden  ex¬ 
pert  say  that  there  is  really  something 
to  the  idea  that  moles  will  avoid  an 
area  where  castor  beans  are  grown.  I 
can’t  experiment  because  I  haven’t  any 
moles,  but  if  you  do  have  this  pest  you 
may  want  to  try  the  idea  out.  I  hope 
next  fall  you  will  let  me  know  what 
results  you  get. 

*  *  * 


MOLES 

Several  subscribers  have  asked  how 
to  control  moles.  I  haven’t  been  able 
to  answer  that  question  from  experi¬ 
ence,  for  which  I’m  thankful.  How¬ 
ever,  I  can  pass  along  some  suggestions 
I  have  heard  and  read. 

The  chief  reason  why  a  mole  bur¬ 
rows  in  the  lawn  or  garden  is  to  find 
and  eat  white  grubs.  Therefore,  any¬ 
thing  that  controls  the  grubs  will  help 
control  moles.  The  recommendation  for 
white  grubs  is  to  use  a  5  per  cent 
chlordane  dust  at  5  pounds  per  1,000 
square  feet  of  lawn,  or  a  10  per  cent 


CABBAGE  WORMS 

Cabbage  worms  can  be  controlled 
with  little  trouble.  Get  out  the  dust  gun 
as  soon  as  you  see  white  butterflies 
hovering  over  the  plants.  Use  a  3  or  5 
per  cent  DDT  dust;  or,  if  you  use  a 
general  purpose  garden  dust  contain¬ 
ing  rotenone  on  most  vegetables,  it  will 
do  the  job  on  cabbage  worms. 

Whatever  the  insect  and  whatever 
the  crop,  go  into  action  as  soon  as  in¬ 
sects  appear.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  with  Mexican  bean  beetles  and 
aphids.  Once  they  get  really  numerous, 
it  is  just  about  impossible  to  control 
them. 


A  -wide  expanse  of  lawn  is  more  pleasing  and  easier  to  mow.  Put  shrubs  and  flower* 
around  the  border;  keep  them  out  of  the  lawn. 
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HAYING,  1952 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


plain  in  the  statements  of  the  men  who 
gave  me  their  ideas  on  making  hay. 

They  couldn’t  change  the  weather, 
and  wouldn’t  want  to  do  without  June 
rains  even  if  they  could,  so  8  of  these 
12  men  now  thumb  their  noses  at  Jupi¬ 
ter  Pluvius,  the  rain  god,  by  making 
silage  of  the  first  June,  grass.  This 
means  a  better  second  cutting  and  de¬ 
lays  haying  until  after  spring  rains. 

Balers  Popular 

Of  these  12  men,  all  use  tractor- 
drawn  mowers  for  a  speedy  job;  1  uses 
a  windrower,  and  the  other  11  side-de¬ 
livery  rakes;  8  use  field  balers;  2  use 
hay  loaders,  1  a  buckrake  and  1  a  field 
chopper. 

Among  those  with  field  balers,  6 
have  elevators,  but  Allyn  Perkins  tells 
me  that  on  their  J.  B.  Perkins  &  Sons 
farm  at  Warren,  Connecticut,  they  can 
slide  their  bales  down  to  the  mow. 

Long  steps  have  been  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  quality  until  it  gets  into  the  mow, 
but  the  methods  are  not  yet  perfect, 
according  to  F.  M.  Wigsten  who  puts 
up  100  tons  of  baled  hay  a  year  for  the 
65  cattle  on  his  farm  at  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley,  New  York 

Says  this  Holstein-Friesian  breeder, 
“Legume  and  mixed  hay  is  the  best 
crop  we  grow,  and  we  have  been  los¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  its  value  before  get¬ 
ting  it  into  the  barn  and  properly  dried. 
If  we  can  move  it  to  the  barn  at  about 
40%  moisture,  or  before  the  leaves 
start  to  shatter  off,  and  finish  it  off  in 
the  bam,  we  will  then  have  our  har¬ 
vesting  methods  caught  up  to  our  seed¬ 
ing  and  growing  practices.  Right  now 
these  two  operations  are  out  of  balance 
—we  can  grow  it  but  we  can’t  save  it.” 

The  Wigstens  are  installing  fans  in 
their  mows  this  year  to  finish  curing  in 
the  barn,  so  perhaps  now  they’ll  get 
growing  and  harvesting  operations  in¬ 
to  proper  balance.  This  year  their  baler 
will  discharge  bales  directly  into  a 
towed  wagon,  and  a  new  elevator  will 
lift  the  bales  to  the  mows.  Their  system 
will  be  like  that  shown  in  the  picture 
at  the  bottom  of  page  1. 

Alfalfa  with  brome  grass  or  timothy 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  seeding 
mixture  for  hay  among  these  dozen 
dairymen;  but  several  of  them,  like 
W.  G.  Robens,  another  Holstein  man  of 
Poland,  N.  Y.,  also  add  a  pound  or  two 
of  ladino.  Mr.  Robens  puts  up  600  tons 
of  grass  silage  and  200  tons  of  hay  for 
bis  herd.  On  this  big  Herkimer  County 
farm,  hay  goes  to  the  mow  in  three 
ways  — by  elevator,  overhead  fork,  and 
blower.  Of  course  they  have  a  lot  of 
equipment — the  only  thing  Mr.  Robens 
wants  to  add  is  a  hay  crusher  or  ’’con¬ 
ditioner,”  as  the  salesmen  call  these 
latest  quality  savers. 

Several  other  men,  including  Ernest 
fb  Strobeck  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  and 
'Villiam  J.  Lauderdale  of  Lambertville, 
New  Jersey,  are  interested  in  at  least 
frying  a  hay  crusher.  These  machines 
(one  is  shown  on  page  1)  are  said  to 
cut  drying  time  from  30%  to  50%  by 
cracking  the  stems  to  let  moisture  out 
and  then  leaving  the  hay  fluffed  up  be¬ 
hind  them  instead  of  lying  tight  to  the 
ground.  Of  course  anything  that  speeds 
up  drying  time  lessens  chances  of  wet¬ 
ting  and  helps  retain  feed  value  and 
good  color. 

Barn  Curing 

Harold  Cowles  of  Ashville  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  uses  the  mower- 
rake-baler-elevator  method  to  put  up 
j’200  to  1,300  bales  a  year  for  his  big 
black  and  white  herd  and  calls  his 
mower  drier  an  ‘‘insurance  policy.” 

Now  that  he  has  a  field  chopper  and 
olower,  Harold  plans  to  put  up  more 
grass  silage  than  ever.  He  says  this 
^oll  stretch  out  the  haying  season  and 
get  rid  of  weeds  to  make  a  very  nice 
second  crop. 

Although  some  systems  are  more 


popular  than  others,  every  farm  has  its 
special  problems  and  every  farmer  his 
own  ideas.  Mr.  Cowles  said  he  thought 
heat  with  a  drier  would  be  too  expen¬ 
sive;  George  Heitsman,  Springville, 
Penna.,  uses  his  mow  finisher  ‘‘only  to 
take  the  edge  off  the  weather.  I  prefer 
to  use  man-labor  when  available  and 
when  my  nerves  will  stand  it!”;  and 
II.  H.  Rathbun,  Jr.,  whose  farm  at  Or- 
iskany  Falls  covers  600  acres  of  Oneida 
County,  says  that  the  only  piece  of 
equipment  he  would  like  to  add  to  what 
he  has  is  an  oil  burner  type  hay  drier. 

Mr.  Heitsman,  by  the  way,  uses  both 
a  tedder  and  buckrake  and  a  side-de¬ 
livery  rake  and  hay  loader  to  put  up 
100  tons  each  of  hay  and  grass  silage. 

Many  men  seem  to  want  driers,  in¬ 
cluding  Joseph  Brown  and  Sons,  on 
their  good  farm  at  East  Canaan,  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Connecticut.  Half  of  their 
first  grass  is  direct-cut  with  a  field 
chopper  and  then  preserved  with  sulfur 
dioxide.  Hay  is  field-baled  but  they’d 
like  a  barn  drier  to  help  preserve 
quality. 

That  barn  driers  aren’t  a  cure-all 
was  pointed  out  recently  by  John 
Archibald,  research  professor  in  animal 
husbandry  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  After  three  years  of  hay  cur¬ 
ing  studies,  he  says,  “Although  barn¬ 
drying  does  have  certain  definite  ad¬ 
vantages,  farmers  are  warned  against 
expecting  too  much  of  it.  It  is  easy  to 
ruin  good  hay  by  storing  it  too  damp 
or  by  faulty  operation  of  an  air  blower. 
The  first  few  days  or  maybe  hours  in 
the  barn-drying  process  are  critical. 
Hay  not  kept  cool  at  this  time  will  lose 
most  of  its  sugar  and  carotene.” 

Versatile  Choppers 

A.  W.  Riske,  up  in  Richmond,  Maine, 
thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  a 
field  chopper  to  handle  hay  that  he  now 
puts  up  with  a  loader,  “due  to  its  other 
usefulness  throughout  the  season.”  He 
says  with  a  chopper  he  could  ensile 
grass,  put  up  chopped  hay  and  harvest 
his  silage  corn  without  too  much  in¬ 
vestment. 

Another  New  Englander,  Laurence 
H.  Willis  of  South  Burlington,  Ver¬ 
mont,  disagrees.  He  blows  his  chopped 
hay  into  the  barn  but  says,  “If  I  had 
the  help,  I  would  use  hay  loaders  and 
a  “Hayclone”  to  blow  long  hay  into  the 
mow,  I  believe  long  hay  keeps  best  of 
all.  Baled  and  chopped  hay  require 
more  drying  and  are  apt  to  heat  more 
in  the  mow.  Loose  hay  can  breathe  bet¬ 
ter  and  can  be  put  in  slightly  sooner 
than  in  the  other  methods  and  is, 
therefore,  better  hay.” 

And,  just  to  show  that  some  men 
don’t  mechanize  right  down  the  line, 
Joseph  L.  Mayer  of  Shelburne  Falls, 
Massachusetts,  uses  a  horse  to  power 
his  hay  fork  because  it  gives  him  “re¬ 
mote  control.”  He  says,  “The  old  horse 
will  run  the  fork  guided  by  word  only.” 

Although  there  are  some  methods 
that  don’t  require  them,  there  are  three 
pieces  of  equipment  common  to  most 
haying  operations:  a  tractor,  a  mower 
and  a  side-delivery  rake.  But,  what¬ 
ever  method  you  like  best,  you  can  find 
modem  equipment  made  especially  for 
it.  A  few  representative  machines  de¬ 
signed  to  speed  operations  and  cut 
costs  on  our  farms  are  illustrated  on 
Page  1.  In  the  pictures  are:  A  Ford 
tractor  and  Dearborn  mower;  A  Fer¬ 
guson  tractor  and  side-delivery  rake; 
a  Papec  field  chopper;  a  McCormick- 
Deering  hay  loader;  a  Meyer  hay  con¬ 
ditioner;  and  a  New  Holland  baler. 

Most  of  these  machines  are  made  by 
at  least  a  dozen  different  companies. 
Some  have  features  that  will  appeal  to 
one  farmer  but  not  to  another.  How¬ 
ever,  thanks  to  our  highly  competitive 
American  system,  you’re  sure  to  get 
your  money’s  worth  no  matter  which 
of  the  well-known  makes  you  buy. 


Good  for  ajl  cars,  but 


cars  will  run  BEST 
all  year  'round  on 


Esso  Egg  Gasoline 

Though  not  always  apparent  to  the  driver,  various  gaso¬ 
lines  actually  do  differ  in  performance.  Industry-accepted 
road  and  laboratory  tests  prove  that  Esso  Extra  gives  a 
year-’round  combination  of  qualities  unmatched  by  any 
other  gasoline  for  9  out  of  10  cars  in  use  today.  The  Extra 

you  always  get  at  the  “Happy  Motoring”  Sign  is  the  big 

• 

reason  why  more  motorists  buy  Esso  Extra  in  the  area 
served  by  Esso  Dealers  than  any  other  premium  gasoline. 


Esso  Extra  Gasoline  is  good  for  ALL  cars,  but  in 
9  out  of  10  it  will  give  better  all-around  performance 
all  year  ’round  than  any  other  gasoline.  Only  a  car  with 
an  engine  that’s  poorly  adjusted,  badly  worn,  or  one 
with  unusual  compression  characteristics  may 
be  unable  to  use  fully  the  many  extra  qualities  of  this 
great  gasoline.  See  your  nearby  Esso  Dealer  today! 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


AC  ALUVAC  ELEMENTS 

—the  finest  engine  protection  money  can  buy — 
are  available  for  nearly  every  make  of  filter. 


ELEMENTS 


are  protecting 
more  new  car 
engines  than 
any  other 
hand! 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


See  your 
dealer  . 
today  <£> 


w\Q  wo *k  . 
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A/  FREE 
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Compressed  1 
JO  lb.  Blocks  _ 
■with  1 

TRACE  MINERALS 


Better  Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 


Also  in 
PLAIN . . . 
IODIZED  or 
SULPHURIZED 


Roto  Salt  Co..  Box  A  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


famous  r 

SURE  GRU*  ^ 
lock  D 

UNADlllA  S 
BOX  B-50'_ 


UNADILEA, 


leading 


Features 
SURE  STEP 
welling 

O  COMPANY 
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HOW  TO  REPAIR  A  SHEET 
METAL  EAVE  TROUGH 

Holes  are  frequently  created  in  metal 
gutters  or  eave  troughs  by  rust.  Even 
in  galvanized  metal,  rust  often  makes 
holes,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  at  the 
left.  And  sometimes  holes  are  created 
by  chopping  ice  out  of  the  troughs  in 
the  winter  time.  The  chopper  careless¬ 
ly1'  chops  clear  through  the  ice  and 
metal. 

An  excellent  remedy  is  to  bend  a 
piece  of  sheet  metal  to  fit  smoothly 


in  ctoTreR. 


ucj.e  CLOsto 

over  the  entire  hole  in  the  trough.  Then 
apply  tar  or  asphalt,  such  as  is  sold 
in  cans,  to  the  portion  of  the  trough 
that  the  patch  will  touch.  Press  the 
patch  against  it.  That,  alone,  is  usually 
enough  to  prevent  further  leakage. 
But,  to  make  the  job  positively  leak 
proof,  apply  more  of  the  tar  or  asphalt 
preparation  around  the  edges  of  the 
patch,  as  indicated  in  the  sketch  mark¬ 
ed  “Hole  Closed’’.  It  will  be  a  good 
looking  job,  usually, 

If  you  have  no  suitable  sheet  metal, 
a  piece  of  roofing  of  the  roll-type  or 
asphalt  shingle  type  will  serve  the 
purpose. — W.  F.  Schaphorst. 

—  A. a.  — 

TRAY  FOR  SMALL  BOLTS 
AND  NAILS 

I  use  an  old  refrigerator  ice  tray 
for  holding  small  bolts,  nails,  nuts, 
screws,  tacks,  etc.  It  saved  the  time  to 
dig  around  in  a  junk  mixture  to  find 
what  I  want.  I  keep  it  on  a  shelf  over 
my  bench  so  it  is  always  handy.  Each 
size  is  kept  in  a  separate  compartment. 

— J.H.R. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SEEDING  LEGUMES 
IN  BANDS 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  a 
new  method  of  drilling  legume  seed 
in  bands  directly  over  a  band  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Changes  can  be  easily  made  in 
an  ordinary  grain  drill  with  a  grass 


seeding  attachment  so  that  this  method 
can  be  used. 


Pieces  of  ordinary  garden  hose  can 
be  fitted  to  the  grass  seed  tubes,  and 
the  other  end  is  then  attached  to  the 
rear  of  the  drill  or  hose  so  that  the 
seed  will  be  dropped  about  8  inches 
behind  and  directly  over  the  band  of 
fertilizer  which  the  drill  has  already 
deposited.  The  best  way  to  cover  this 
seed  is  to  use  a  cultipacker  and  run  it 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  drill. 

Reports  indicate  that  with  this 


method  of  seeding  you  can  use  one- 
third  less  seed,  that  there  will  be  less 
dying  of  plants,  and  that  those  that  do 
live  will  be  more  vigorous. 


This  homemade  shredder  is  doing  a 
job  on  the  McKean  Brothers'  poultry 
farm  at  Shohola,  Pa.  In  addition  to  the 
labor  and  lumber,  the  requirements 
are  an  old  washing  machine  motor, 
some  2-inch  pipe  with  %  inch  prongs 
centered  IV2  inches  apart.  There  are 
two  rows  of  these  prongs  on  the  pipe 
and  2  stationary  rows  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  bin  as  shown.  This  shred¬ 
der  will  break  up  20  bales  an  hour. 
The  McKean  Brothers  grow  broilers. 


PAIL  LASTS  LONGER 

When  a  pail  bottom  leaks,  although 
the  side  sheets  may  be  as  good  as  new, 
the  pail  goes  to  the  farm  dump  and  is 
forgotten. 

Looking  over  the  farm  dump  I  found 
many  a  pail  in  good  shape  except  that 
the  bottom  had  worn  out  long  before 
the  rest  of  the  pail.  In  the  rubbish  of 
the  dump  were  many  gallon  paint  cans 
and  covers  which  gave  me  an  idea. 

I  cleaned  the  paint  can  covers  and 
when  I  next  purchased  new  pails  I  sol¬ 
dered  a  can  cover  to  the  pail  bottom. 
The  paint  can  covers  need  not  be  water 
tight.  If  the  paint  can  cover  is  clean 
it  will  solder  easily.  A  pail  with  a  rein¬ 
forced  bottom  will  last  much  longer. 
— R.  K.  Griswold ,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

—  A. A.  — 

A  NEW  BOOK 

“Modern  Gardening”  by  Dr.  P.  P- 
Pirone  is  published  by  Simon  and 
Schuster,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.,  and  sells  for  $3.50.  Dr. 
Pirone  is  known  to  a  great  many  New 
York  State  vegetable  growers. 

—  A. A.  — 

Start  tractoi*s  smoothly  and  turn 
corners  slowly — avoid  ditch  banks  and 
soft  ground — always  hitch  to  the  draw¬ 
bar. 


Ways  to  Help  Solve  the 
Farm  Labor  Problem 
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Dr.  C.  A.  Bratton  of  Cornell's  Economics  Department  is  shown  here  drawing  up  a 
fother-son  agreement  for  the  Cyril  Jordan  &  Son  operation  at  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


By  H.  IRA  BLIXT 


[ARMERS  are  facing  one  of  the 
most  critical  labor  shortages  in 
history.  They  have  been  put  to 
the  test  several  times  during 
the  past  decade,  and  every  time  they 
have  come  out  of  it  with  increased 
labor  efficiency  and  a  greater  produc¬ 
tion  per  unit.  Every  farmer  has  been 
his  own  labor  efficiency  expert,  study¬ 
ing  his  operation  with  an  open  mind  to 
see  where  he  could  improve  it. 

The  first,  and  best,  answer  to  many 
farm  labor  problems  has  been  a  farm 
business  agreement  between  father  and 
son,  or  operator  and  hired  man,  which¬ 
ever  the  case  might  be — assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  farm  business  is  of 
sufficient  size  and  that  there  are  two 
partners  with  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  each  other. 

In  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  farm 
business  agreements  have  attracted 
many  senior  and  junior  operators.  They 
have  advantages  for  both.  The  senior 
partner  is  provided  with  reliable  help, 
who  will  help  keep  the  operation  in 
business.  For  a  young  person,  it  is  the 
best  method  of  getting  started  in  farm¬ 
ing  today.  There  is  no  other  possible 
way  whereby  a  young  man  can  get 
started  in  a  productive  enterprise  with 
less  risk  than  to  join  in  partnership 
with  a  well  established  father  or  other 
farmer. 


Of  course,  where  housing,  size  of 
business,  or  other  limiting  factors  enter 
in,  and  where  partnerships  are  not  the 
answer,  the  “satisfied  hired  man”  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  good  hired  man  is 
rather  scarce  today  and  his  services 
sell  at  a  premium.  The  question  often 
arises  as  to  how  to  attract  and  hold  a 


good  hired  man.  The  only  way  to  get 
an  answer  to  that  question  is  to  ask 
those  who  have  successfully  kept  good 
men  for  several  years. 

One  Allegany  County  farmer  recent¬ 
ly  made  these  suggestions: 

First  of  all,  refer  to  him  as  your  co¬ 
worker,  partner,  manager  or  herdsman. 

Second,  furnish  him  and  his  family 
with  as  good  a  house  as  you  would 
have  yourself. 

Third,  treat  him  as  one  of  the  family, 
by  remembering  birthdays,  anniversar¬ 
ies,  sickness  in  the  family,  or  any  other 
personal  remembrances. 

Fourth,  but  not  least,  don't  forget 
you  are  bidding  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  for  good  labor,  and  in  this  consider 
salary  and  incentive  pay  plan,  vaca¬ 
tions,  exchange  of  Sunday  work,  etc. 

These  four  points  can  help  to  attract 
and  hold  good  farm  labor. 

Farmers  who  have  been  successful  in 
keeping  adequate  help  have  found  that 
the  employment  of  labor-saving  devices 
and  methods  largely  account  for  in¬ 
creased  labor  efficiency  and  increased 
production  per  unit:  the  use  of  a  grain 
and  ensilage  cart  perhaps  an  extra 
broom  in  a  handy  location  in  the  barn, 
the  rearr  angement  of  the  dairy  barn  or 
poultry  house,  the  gutter-cleaner,  the 
mechanical  egg  washer,  placing  your 
loads  on  wheels  and  rubber  (a  random 
survey  of  43  farms  in  Allegany  County 
by  a  tire  company  shows  that  they  use 
an  average  of  41  tires  per  farm,  with 
the  highest  being  105  tires.)  It  all  adds 
up  to  higher  rates  of  production  of  an 
excellent  quality  product  with  the  use 
of  less  labor,  and  placing  it  on  the  mar-  , 
ket  at  less  cost  to  the  consumer. 


fester  Rees  of  Fillmore.  New  York,  is  shown  on  the  left  discussing  the  day's  opera- 
t'on  with  Francis  Curran,  who  has  been  with  him  for  about  7  years.  The  house 
hos  been  built  recently,  incorporating  some  of  Mrs.  Curran's  ideas. 
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Controls  European  Red  Mite,  Pacific  Mite,  Two- 

Spotted  Mite,  Clover  Mite  and  many  others 
extremely  effectively  at  economical  dosages. 

Results  ’  More  top-quality  apples  (tree  illustrated 
above),  peaches,  almonds  and  walnuts. 


Advantages  •  Non-hazardous,  low  cost  per  acre, 

works  well  with  most  commonly  used 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  harmless  to  mite- 
killing  insects,  gives  no  unpleasant  flavor  nor 
odor  to  fruit.  ‘u.s.pat. no. 2,529,494 


Consult  your  local  experiment  station  for  recommended 
dosages,  spray  schedules  and  customary  safety  measures. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants— Spergon,  Spergon-DDT,  Sp.ergon-SL,  Spergon- 
DDT-SL,  PhygonSeed  Protectant,  Phygon  Naugets,  Phygon-XL-DDT,Thiram  Naugets 
—fungicides— Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon -XL—  insecticides  —  Synklor-48-E, 
Synklor-50-W— fungicide-insecticides— Spergon  Gladiolus  Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust 
—  miticides — Aramite, 
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1  There  is  always  a  Big  Block  of  Ice 
■  in  the  Babson  Cooler,  so  the  water 
is  always  cold  and  you  always  get 
quick  cooling. 

O  17  years  of  Milk  Cooler  experi- 
*  ence  has  taught  us  that  genuine 
Corkboard  is  the  one  best  insula¬ 
tion  for  years  of  service  . . .  there  is 
no  substitute.  We  use  only  genuine 
Corkboard. 


3  The  Cabinet  is  made  of  Galvanized 
Steel  inside  and  outside  because  it 
adds  years  of  life  to  your  Cooler. 
— You  know  what  is  under  the 
paint  in  a  Babson  Cooler. 

4  Powered  by  heavy-duty  drop-in 
type  refrigeration  unit  tested  at  the 
factory,  assuring  you  of  low-cost 
operation  and  many  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.— 5  year  guarantee. 


- -YOUR  CHOICE - 

Babson  Standard  Cooler  ^  Babson  Spray  Cooler 

Ice  water  immersion  type  Side  opening  ice  water  spra 


spray 


See  Your  ( 


-Surge 


DEALER . . . 


5-Year  Guarantee  on  hermetically  sealed  unit 


m 


WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  better  farmers  are 
the  best  HARDER  boosters 
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Successful  farmers  in  any  com¬ 
munity  are  those  who  own  Harder 
Concrete  or  Wood  Stave  Silos. 
They  know  that  Harder  Silos  give 
the  best  possible  service  for  the 
longest  time. 

Harder  Silos — either  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave — combine  the  best 
materials,  superior  workmanship 
and  added  exclusive  features 
that  save  time,  labor  and  money. 
Ask  the  farm  owner  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  about  his  Harder  Silo 
and  you  will  be  convinced.  Yes 
sir,  your  best  buy  is  a  Harder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  A, 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Send  for  a  list  of 
Harder  owners  in 
yourneighborhood. 
Consult  them  about 
Harder  Silos. 


it 
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IRRIGATION  EQUIPMjj 


SINCE  1910 


Distributed  By 

CHARLES  W.  HARRIS,  JR. 

26  SOMERSET  AVENUE,  NO.  DIGHTON,  MASS. 


W.R. AMES  COMPANY 

TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


LESS  LABOR— MORE  PROFIT 

P 

ADDRESS. 

I  CITY  _ 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER - 

NAME  _ _ 


STATE 


How  Many  Junior  Partners 

Do  You  Have?  Sty  p. 


[URING  a  period  of  high  prices, 
farm  credit  is  relatively  easy 
to  obtain  and  there  are  several 
credit  agencies  bidding  for 
your  business.  Bank  deposits  and  sav¬ 
ings  are  up;  therefore  there  is  plenty 
of  money  to  lend,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  put  it  to  work.  In  a  situation 
like  this  a  farmer  often  borrows  money 
from  various  sources — whichever  is  the 
most  convenient  at  the  time  of  each 
purchase  he  makes — until  he  is  doing 
business  with  five  or  six  different  lend¬ 
ers.  This  may  not  affect  him  at  all  until 
he  gets  into  financial  trouble.  However, 
it  is  costing  him  more  now,  and  an 
analysis  of  his  financial  statement  will 
show  it. 

Take  the  case  of  John  Doe,  a  dairy 


2.  Separate  insurance  policies  on 
each  item  purchased. 

3.  Separate  chattel  mortgages  or 
conditional  '  sales  contracts  to  file  and 
pay  for. 

4.  Separate  checks  or  money  orders 
to  mail  out  each  month. 

5.  Separate  financial  statements  for 
different  lenders. 

6.  Separate  trips  to  different  lenders 
to  renew  notes  or  sign  additional  notes. 

7.  Separate  farm  records  to  keep  on 
each  account. 

8.  Separate  bill  collectors  to  deal 
with  if  you  have  some  hard  luck. 
(I’ve  seen  four  different  collectors  in  a 
farmer’s  yard  at  one  time.) 

Yes,  it  costs  more,  both  in  time  and 
money,  to  have  these  extra  “Junior 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  of  John  Doe  ADDRESS  New  York  State 

PROPERTY  OWNED 

Farm  of  185  acres,  of  which  110  acres  are  tillable  . 

Horses,  Number . Ages  . . 

Cows  24,  2  yr.  old  heifers  3,  Yearlings  4,  Calves  4,  Other  1  bull  . 

Laying  hens . Laying  pullets . Growing  pullets .  Chicks 

Other  livestock  . . 

Machinery  and  equipment,  complete  line  . . . . 

Trucks  and  automobiles  ’46  Nash,  ’51  %  ton  Int.  truck . 

Notes  and  accounts  due  me  . 

Cash  on  hand  &  in  banks  . . . 

Gash  value  of  life  insurance  . . . . 

Other  assets,  stocks  and  bonds . .. . 

Total  property  owned  . . 


DEBTS  OWED 

To  whom  owed  property  covered  terms 

Real  Estate  Mortgages  . $ 

Lender  1  farm  4%  $160./6  mo.  $  3,200 

Chattel  mortgages  &  conditional  sales  contracts 
Lender  2,  endorser  Dealer  A  %  ton  truck  $  54. /mo.  $  594 

Lender  3,  endorser  Dealer  B  elevator  $  37./mo.  $  709 

Lender  4  tractor  $  50./mo.  $  1,500 

Loans  secured  by  life  insurance  . . . $ 

Unsecured  notes  . . . $ 

Lender  5,  endorser  Dealer  C  3  cows  3  mo.  note  $  560 

Lender  5  taxes  3  mo.  note  $  280 

Lender  6  house  siding  $  29./mo.  $  532 

Open  accounts  &  other  debts . $ 

Feed  Dealer  D  fertilizer  $  200 

Total  debts  owed  . $  7,575 

Total  property  owned  . $34,385 

Total  debts  owed  . . . $  7,575 

Present  net  worth  . $26,810 


.$16,000 

<t 

.$  9,000 
.$ 

$ 

’$  5,000 
.$  2,125 
$  500 

.$  300 

$  1,000 

.$  460 

.$34,385 


farmer  who  recently  applied  for  a 
$1,500  loan  to  purchase  a  new  tractor: 

This  financial  statement  shows  a  24- 
cow  farm  business  with  a  good  net 
worth.  However,  there  are  now  six 
lenders  and  four  dealers  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  operation.  Lender  4,  who 
financed  the  new  tractor,  is  now  just 
one  more  “Junior  Partner”  who  has  an 
interest  in  the  John  Doe  Farm  Busi¬ 
ness. 

JOHN  DOE  AND  HIS  PARTNERS 
Name  Position  %  interest 

John  Doe  Sr.  Partner  &  Mgr.  81.95 


Lender  1 

Jr.  Partner 

7.63 

Lender  2 

Jr.  Partner 

.70 

Dealer  A 

Jr.  Partner 

.70 

Lender  3 

Jr.  Partner 

.85 

Dealer  B 

Jr.  Partner 

.85 

Lender  4 

Jr.  Partner 

3.57 

Lender  5 

Jr.  Partner 

1.33 

Dealer  C 

Jr.  Partner 

.  -67 

Lender  6 

Jr.  Partner 

1.27 

Dealer  D 

Jr.  Partner 

.48 

100.00 

Number  4  and  the  other  nine  “Junior 
Partners”  must  be  kept  informed  of  the 
farm  operation  from  time  to  time.  They 
will  be  especially  interested  in  changes 
that  might  effect  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  farm  but  will  also  keep  an  eye 
on  the  farmer  himself  to  see  that  he 
isn’t  mismanaging  the  business,  drink¬ 
ing  up  the  profits,  or  selling  mort¬ 
gaged  property.  There  are  ten  “Junior* 
Partners”  to  deal  with  and  it  means: 

1.  Separate  notes  or  contracts  to 
sign. 


Partners.”  Credit  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  to  the  farmer  and  a 
good  reliable  single  source  for  all  his 
credit  needs  is  a  big  asset  to  the  farm 
business. 

You  can  rid  yourself  of  these  extra 
“Junior  Partners”  by  refinancing  with 
one  lender.  Then  you  will  have  only  one 
financial  statement  to  prepare,  one 
trip  to  make,  one  mortgage  to  file,  one 
payment  to  make  each  month,  and  only 
one  person  to  consult  for  extensions, 
releases,  or  additional  funds.  It  means 
a  better  financial  statement — a  better 
credit  rating  in  the  community.  It 
means  more  peace  of  mind. 


"I'm  afraid  you'll  never  make  a 
good  bureaucrat,  Higgins.  You  use 
too  many  plain  words!" 
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Cobleskill:  Bristles 
and  Bustles 

Upstate  New  York  Town  Celebrates 
200th  Birthday 

By  BILL  QUINN 

Things  will  be  bristling  in  Cobleskill, 
New  York,  this  summer  when  men  of 
that  Schoharie  County  village  celebrate 
the  200th  birthday  of  their  town  by 
discarding  their  razors  and  vying  with 
each  other  to  produce  the  longest,  the 
fanciest  and  the  most  luxuriant  beard! 
A  week-long  birthday  party,  scheduled 
for  July  22-26,  will  feature  parades, 
fireworks,  exhibits,  athletic  events  and 
a  mammoth  historical  spectacle  with  a 
cast  of  over  400. 

This  Eastern  New  York  village  was 
first  settled  when  a  German  named 
Cobus,  searching  for  a  likely  setting  for 
his  grist  mill,  located  a  site  along  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  later  to  be  known 
as  the  Cobus  Kill.  After  a  treaty  in 
which  the  Mohawk  Indians  deeded 
10,800  acres  to  the  settlers,  the  area 
was  cleared  for  farmland. 

The  area  is  rich  in  legend  and  beau¬ 
ty.  One  of  its  early  heroes  was  Timo¬ 
thy  Murphy,  who  attained  almost  leg¬ 
endary  status  from  his  exploits  in  out¬ 
witting  the  Indians.  In  one  instance,  he 
led  his  men  through  the  underground 
limestone  caverns  which  abound  in  the 
area,  to  appear  again  before  the  In¬ 
dians  at  a  different  point. 

Once  a  center  for  an  extensive  hop¬ 
growing  industry,  Cobleskill  now  owes 
its  prosperity  to  the  dairy  cow.  Old- 
timers,  who  remember  when  the  area 
was  famous  for  “hell,  hops,  and  Demo¬ 
crats,”  have  witnessed  an  ever-expand¬ 
ing  bovine  population.  Today  the  cows 
outnumber  the  people  three  to  one. 

—  A.  a.  — 

MIKE  HANNA  HONORED 

AT  an  unusual  dinner  meeting  at 
Ithaca  on  May  17,  representatives 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  New  York 
and  northern  Pennsylvania  paid  tribute 
to  Mike  Hanna,  general  manager  of 
WHCU.  A  citation  presented  to  Mr. 
Hanna  by  Maurice  Miller,  publisher  of 
the  Addison  Advertiser,  gave  sincere 
praise  for  a  WHCU  radio  program 
called  “The  Radio  Edition  of  the  Week¬ 
ly  Press.”  This  has  been  based  on  the 
editorial  comments  in  more  than  100 
weekly  newspapers. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  program 
Mr.  Hanna  set  up  a  competition  among 
cooperative  newspapers  with  six  prizes 
totaling  $1,700.  The  papers  were  judged 
by  a  panel  of  national  leaders  and 
prizes  awarded  for  outstanding  edi¬ 
torial  leadership  and  for  consistent 
promotion  of  civic  betterment. 

At  the  banquet,  honor  was  also  paid 
to  four  other  WHCU  men  —  Samuel 
Woodside,  Joseph  Short,  Jerold  Lamb, 
and  Charles  Chatfield. 

—  A. A.  — 

4-H  WINNERS 

'T'HE  New  York  State  winners  of  the 
*  4-H  Club  Leadership  Training 
School  scholarship  are  Mary  Jane 
Wickham,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Don  Wickham  of  Schuyler  County,  and 
Harland  Jones,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Jones  of  Madison  County.  The 
scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Dan- 
forth  Foundation.  The  winners  will 
have  expenses  paid  for  two  weeks  of 
leadership  training  at  Camp  Mini- 
wanca,  Michigan. 

Also  attending  Camp  Miniwanca  will 
he  a  winner  of  a  scholarship  (not  yet 
chosen)  offered  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

The  four  New  York  State  delegates 
tor  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp  in 
Washington  in  June  are:  Anna  Olm- 
stead,  Holcomb,  Ontario  County;  Betty 
Hughes,  Fultonville,  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty;  Charles  Carlson,  Sinclairville,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County;  and  Harold  Bley,  Eden, 
Erie  County. 


NEW  YORK- NEW  JERSEY 

MARKETING 
ORDER 

Dairymen’s  League  Locals  Support  Move 
to  Stabilize  Prices  in  Both  States 


Northern  New  Jersey,  which  imports  40%  of  its  milk  supply,  has  been  a 
source  of  loss  and  confusion  for  milk  producers  since  before  the  first  organized 
attempts  were  made  to  stabilize  markets  back  in  the  early  30’s.  That’s  because  a 
substantial  volume  of  milk  from  plants  regulated  by  the  New  York  order  is  regularly 
marketed  in  northern  New  Jersey.  There  it  enters  into  competition  with  unpriced 
milk  from  areas  not  regulated  by  either  state  or  federal  orders. 


New  Jersey  Cannot  Price  Imported  Milk 

New  Jersey  authorities  have  no  control  over  the  price  of  milk  shipped  across  state  lines. 
Thus  a  large  part  of  the  milk  originating  in  other  states  and  shipped  into  New  Jersey  is  sold  at 
disorderly  prices.  The  situation  is  so  confused  that  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  had  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  setting  milk  price  ceilings  for  northern  New  Jersey  because  it  could  find  no  uniform 
or  recognized  price  that  dealers  paid  either  to  producers  or  to  producer  associations  for  Class 
I-A  milk. 

A  New  York -New  Jersey  Marketing  Order 
Would  Stop  Losses,  Equalize  Burdens 

As  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  prices,  both  those  producers  who  are  regulated  by 
federal  orders  and  those  who  are  under  no  federal  or  state  orders,  are  paid  less  than  they  should 
be  for  their  milk. 

A  New  York-New  Jersey  marketing  order  would  stop  these  losses  and  would  distribute 
equally  over  all  affected  producers  the  benefits  of  the  fluid  markets,  and  the  burden  of  maintaining 
reserve  supplies  and  of  manufacturing  this  reserve  at  surplus  prices  when  it  is  not  consumed  as 
fluid  milk. 

One  Big  Metropolitan  Market 

Actually  the  New  Jersey  towns  and  cities  located  in  the  northern  counties  are  part  of  one 
large  metropolitan  trading  area  that  includes  New  York.  It  is  so  treated  by  the  United  States 
Census.  New  Jersey  is  separated  from  the  New  York  area  only  by  a  river.  Some  dealers  who 
distribute  in  New  York  also  distribute  across  the  river  in  New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  area  is 
supplied  with  milk  from  many  of  the  same  plants  that  supply  New  York  City. 

JLeague  Locals  Want  Single  Regulation  For  Entire  Area 

At  a  meeting  in  Stanton,  N.  J.,  representatives  of  13  Dairymen’s  League  locals  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  “one  federal  regulation  of  producer  prices  for  the  entire  combined  (New 
York-New  Jersey)  market.’’  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  a 
public  hearing  on  a  proposed  federal  order  for  a  New  York-New  Jersey  market. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  believes  that  a  single  order  covering  the  entire  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  producers  concerned. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


(354)  IS 
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ANOTHER 


FOR  NY  ABC  SIRES 


and  the  dairy  cattle  artificial 
breeding  service  PROVED  in  the 
New  York  State  and  Western 
Vermont  herds  of  39,000  member- 
owners. 

1  1,439  daughters  of  NYABC  Sires  with 
19,962  DHIA  records  average. 

11,236  lbs.  Milk  3.8%  418  lbs.  Fat* 

30  LBS.  FAT 

higher  than  the  latest  four-year 
average  of  all  DIIIA-tested  cows 
in  New  York  State. 

•  Profitable  Extra  Production 

•  Serviee  by  145  trained  Tech¬ 
nicians 

•  Any  of  five  dairy  breeds 
(Jet 

•  Facts  about  membership,  ser¬ 
vice  and  sires  from  your  tech¬ 
nician  or  write  today  to 

New  York 

Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

Box  528-A  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*All  records  2x  305  day  M.E.  as  sum¬ 
marized  from  Animal  Husbandry  Ex¬ 
tension  Dept.  N.Y.S.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  way 

MEYER  WAY,  using  Meyer  Hay  Conditioner, 
cures  hay  35%  to  50%  sooner  —  saves  the 
day  that  makes  the  hay!  Stems  dry  fast  as 
leaves. ..leaves  stay  on. ..hay  retains  color, 
protein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Hay  cured  MEYER  WAY  is  worth 
more  to  sell  or  feed.  Danger  of  sun  burn¬ 
ing,  bleaching  or  rain  spoilage  is  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  969 _ MORTON,  ILL. 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Write  fo>  price  list  and  samples 

ATWnOn'C  92  Washington  St 

ATWOUD  »  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


”  Empire”  Shows  Healthy  Growth 


EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Inc.,  with  main  offices  in 
Ithaca,  has  marketed  $51,500,000  worth 
of  livestock  in  the  past  five  years, 
said  General  Manager  Raymond  V. 
Hemming  in  his  report  at  Empire’s 
fifth  annual  meeting. 

Reviewing  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
livestock  for  farmers  and  dealers  in 
New  York  State  in  Empire’s  first  five 
years  of  operation,  Ray  noted  that  the 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 
cooperative  has  shown  steady  growth, 
reaching  $18,500,000  sales  last  year  for 
21,000  consignors  at  its  seven  stock- 
yards  located  in  Argyle,  Bath,  Cale¬ 
donia,  Gouvcrneur,  Greene,  Malone  and 
Oneonta. 

Sponsoring  organizations  named  the 
following  men  as  their  representatives 
on  the  Empire  Operating  Committee: 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  E.  S.  Foster,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.,  S.  R.  Farley,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  C.  L. 
Dickinson,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  New  York 
State  Grange,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Skanqa- 
teles,  N.  Y.,  and  Producers  Cooperative 
Commission  Association,  P.  C.  Flour¬ 
noy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

All  officers  of  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative  were  re-elected : 
Forrestel,  president;  Johncox,  vice- 
president;  White,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Dickinson,  assistant  secretary-trea¬ 
surer. 

The  picture  above  is  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  “Empire.”  Left  to  right, 
front  row,  are  Eugene  P.  Forrestel, 
Akron,  N.  Y.,  Producers  Cooperative 
Commission  Association,  president;  J. 


A.  McConnell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Coopera¬ 
tive  G.L.F.  Exchange;  Grover  C.  Guern¬ 
sey,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association;  New¬ 
ell  S.  Hutchinson,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y., 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Back  row,  from  the  left,  are  Leland 
D.  Smith,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y..  New 
York  State  Grange;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  Clayton  G.  White,  Stow,  N.  Y.,  Co¬ 
operative  G.L.F.  Exchange;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  Clarence  E.  Johncox,  Corfu,  N.  Y., 
New  York  State  Grange;  Ernest  Stro- 
beck,  Maccdon,  N.  Y.,  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association;  J. 
Stanley  Earl,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Director  P.  C.  Flournoy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Producers  Cooperative  Commission  As¬ 
sociation,  was  absent  when  the  picture 
was  taken. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DETERGENTS  SPEED 
GROWTH 

ECENTLY  it  was  discovered  that 
certain  common  detergents  stimu¬ 
late  animal  growth.  C.  M.  Ely,  a  re¬ 
search  scientist,  has  described  experi¬ 
ments  covering  several  years.  In  one 
experiment  he  said  that  broilers,  fed 
a  normal  ration,  used  8.61  pounds  of 
feed  by  the  time  they  weighed  3  poundg. 
When  a  detergent  was  added,  another 
set  of  broilers  reached  3  pounds  with 
7.44  pounds  of  feed.  The  chicks  get¬ 
ting  the  detergent  grew  10  per  cent 
faster  than  the  others,  and  at  the  age 
of  10  weeks  were  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
heavier.  One-tenth  of  one  per  cent  de¬ 
tergent  was  used  in  the  feed. 


Postholes  Without  Backaches 


A  POWER  take-off  on  the  tractor  is  the  easiest  and  fastest  way  to  dig  post 
holes.  Posts  treated  to  prevent  decay,  tightly-stretched  wire  manufactured 
by  a  reputable  concern,  and  corner  posts  anchored  to  prevent  sagging  wires 
complete  the  requirements  of  a  stock-tight  fence.  That  kind  of  a  fence  lessens 
line  fence  disputes  and  helps  maintain  good  relations  with  neighbors. 
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Several  friends  have  asked  where 
they  can  get  a  "measuring  tape"  to 
tell  the  weight  of  calves- Just  send  a 
request  to  DAWNWOOD  FARMS, 
AA-IT,  Amenia,  N.  T.  Use  the  cou¬ 
pon  on  page  21  of  the  February  16 
issue,  and  they  will  also  send  a 
chart  for  keeping  a  record  of 
weight  gains  on  calves. 

THE  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF 
AMERICA  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  the  equipment  for  manu¬ 
facturing  insect  wire  screening  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  the  Woven  Wire 
Fabrics  Division  of  the  John  A. 
Roebling’s  Sons  Company.  The 
Company  expects  to  be  producing 
aluminum  screening  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  , 

A  number  of  booklets  on  the  use 
of  fermote  and  other  Du  Pont  pro¬ 
ducts  for  controlling  pests  are 
yours  for  the  asking  at  your  local 
Du  Pont  dealer  or  by  dropping  a 
post  card  to  DU  PONT  GRASSELIE 
CHEMICALS  DEPARTMENT,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  or  to  350  5th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Just  the  other  day  a  man  whose 
hired  man  had  been  taken  sick 
commented  that  he  didn’t  know 
how  he  could  get  along  without  his 
barn  cleaner.  If  yon  are  interested 
in  a  cleaner  or  a  silo  unloader  for 
grass  or  corn  silage,  drop  a  line  to 
LEACH  COMPANY,  410  Main  St., 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  and  ask  them 
for  information. 

"Let's  Get  The  Cows  Up  Off  The 
Floor."  That's  the  title  of  a  new 
booklet  available  from  BABSON 
BROTHERS  COMPANY  of  New  York, 
842  Belden  Ave.,  Dept.  3062,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N-  Y.  It's  yours  for  a  request 
on  a  post  card. 

The  NEW  Y'ORK  ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDERS’  COOPERATIVE  of 
Ithaca  own  Blonde  Lad’s  Count,  a 
Jersey  bull  that  has  been  named  as 
a  Superior  Sire  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Blonde  Lad’s 
Count  has  11  producing  daughters 
averaging  to  produce  9,953  pounds 
of  milk  and  520  pounds  of  fat  on 
twice-a-day  milking. 

THE  CARLON  PRODUCTS  CORP¬ 
ORATION  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
found  that  the  flexible  plastic  pip© 
which  they  manufacture,  and  which 
was  originally  used  for  water  sys¬ 
tems,  is  also  excellent  for  enclosing 
and  protecting  all  types  of  electrical 
wiring. 

Bulletins  giving  details  on  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  control  are  available  on 
request  from  the  AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY, 
Agricultural  Chemical  Division^ 
Ambler,  Pa. 


The  New  Farmall  Super  M  will  pull  a 
standard  four-furrow  moldboard  plow 
in  practically  all  conditions,  plowing 
20  acres  or  more  in  a  10-hour  day-  I* 
will  do  four  days'  plowing  in  three, 
and  cultivate  up  to  60  acres  a  day 
with  four-row  equipment. 
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Checked  down  to  a  1,000th  of  an 
inch — At  frequent  intervals  during 
the  testing,  engineers  carefully 
gauge  the  wear.  All  this  same  me¬ 
ticulous  care  goes  into  the  testing 
of  all  Genuine  Ford  Parts.  That’s 
why  you  can  be  sure  they’re  the 
world’s  most  carefully  tested  parts 
for  your  Ford  .  .  .  parts  that  are 
made  right  to  fit  right  to  last 
longer  in  your  Ford. 


Available  at  all  Ford 
Dealers  and  selected 
independent  garages. 


'  Specify  the  parts 
that  are 


Are  You 

MOVING  ? 

If  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want 
the  address  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal  card  or 
by  letter  write  us  your  old 
and  your  new  address. 


American  Agriculturist 
Circulation  Department 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Ford  brake  linings  get 


Like  all  Genuine  Ford  Parts,  these  brake  linings  are 
the  most  completely  tested  parts  for  your  Ford 


- 


Dozens  of  70-mph  emergency 
stops  — On  Ford’s  Dearborn  and 
Arizona  Test  Tracks  ...  in  the 
labs.  Genuine  Ford  brake  linings 
are  put  to  the  most  punishing  tests 
Ford  engineers  can  devise.  They’re 
skid-tested  .  .  .  stop-tested.  And 
in  a  grueling  drag-test,  linings  are 
heated  smoking  hot  on  mountain 
grades.  Then  they  must  take  70- 
mph  emergency  stops. 


Steps  Toward  a  New  Produce 
Market  in  Rochester 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


|  HE  Genesee  Valley  Regional 
Market  Authority  has  voted 
to  proceed  with  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  whole¬ 
sale  produce  market  in  the  Rochester 
area. 

Eight  sites  have  been  under  consider¬ 
ation,  including  the  present  Rochester 
Public  Market.  The  latter  is  discounted 
because  of  location,  inaccessibility  and 
high  cost  of  enlarging.  The  board 
seems  agreed  that  a  site  south  of  the 
city,  near  rail  and  through  highway 
facilities,  would  be  desirable.  A  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  inspecting  sites  and  is 
empowered  to  take  options  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Authority. 

In  recent  months,  state  and  federal 
marketing  specialists  made  a  survey  of 
the  area  and  offered  suggestions  bear¬ 
ing  on  a  new  market.  The  Authority 
has  decided  to  combine  with  a  large 
wholesale  market  an  assembly  center 
where  produce  could  be  assembled, 
graded  and  packed. 

The  Authority  was  established  by 
legislative  act  last  year.  Fourteen  of  its 
members  are  named  by  boards  of  sup¬ 
ervisors  in  Monroe,  Wayne,  Orleans, 
Genesee,  Wyoming,  Livingston,  On¬ 
tario,  Steuben  and  Yates  counties.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Commissioner  C.  C.  DuMond 
is  the  15th  member. 

Various  studies  have  indicated  that 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in  the 
area  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  suitable 
marketing  facilities.  The  Authority  is 
aware  of  the  changes  in  buying  of  pro¬ 
duce  and  hopes  to  come  through  with 
a  program  that  will  be  of  value  to  all 
interests. 

New  Milk  Agreement 

The  Governor  signed  the  Combs  bill 
authorizing  the  “Louisville  Plan”  in 
milk  marketing,  but  too  late  to  put  into 
effect  this  year  in  the  Rochester  milk 
marketing  area.  It  had  been  planned  to 
make  deductions  from  milk  checks  in 
April,  May,  and  June  and  add  the 
amount  to  November  and  December 
pools.  After  the  March  hearing,  the 
Commissioner  cut  the  Class  1  price  to 
producers  from  $6.20  to  $5.80  for  April 
and  to  $5.60  for  May  and  June. 

Distributors  did  not  reduce  retail 
prices  either  for  April  or  May.  Produc¬ 
ers  have  anticipated  they  would  get  $6 
July  1,  and  later  in  the  year  would 
press  for  at  least  $6.40.  Present  street 
price  of  milk  is  24  cents  a  quart.  Dis¬ 
tributors  found  that  if  the  Class  1  price 
goes  to  $6.40,  OPS  ceilings  would  limit 
the  retail  price  to  24^  cents  a  quart, 
and  that  their  margin  would  be  reduced 
a  half-cent  a  quart.  So  they  have  pro¬ 
posed,  and  producers  have  accepted,  a 
voluntary  agreement  along  the  lines  of 
he  Louisville  plan  to  keep  the  Class  1 
Puce  at  $6  unless  economic  conditions 
force  a  change. 

Dealers  propose  to  pay  into  a  fund 
0  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  Class  1 
milk  they  buy  in  May  and  June,  and  30 
cents  on  2-A.  The  total  would  be  pro¬ 
bated  back  to  producers  in  October  and 
ovember.  This  marketing  agreement 
would  give  producers  incentive  for  Fall 
Pioduction,  avoid  an  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  prices,  and  save  the  spread  to 
distributors. 

AS!  Kinds  of  Weather 

Corn  is  being  planted  as  this  is  writ- 
t?n'  Dur*n£  the  last  week  in  April  and 

fast  > rS^  feW  ^ays  May,  oats  went  in 
s  er  than  I  have  seen  in  recent  years. 

1  er  Jke  heavy  rains  up  to  mid-April, 
a  winds  took  over  and  for  nearly 
"fhh  we  had  no  rain.  Pastures 
d  ch  started  off  with  a  bang  slowed 
J  Vn  under  the  steady  north  wind  and 


cool  nights.  In  the  few  days  following 
May  11  we  had  about  two  and  one -half 
inches  of  rain,  but  nights  continued  un¬ 
seasonably  cold.  This  had  retarding 
effect  on  many  pastures  and  kept  cows 
in  the  barn  nights. 

High  winds  have  done  considerable 
damage  in  muck  areas.  Onions,  lettuce 
and  spinach  were  blown  out  in  many 
places  and  had  to  be  replanted. 

Apple  Men  Hopeful 

Appalachian  and  Western  New  York 
apple  growers  got  together  two  days 
this  month  in  Rochester  to  study  the 
outlook  and  make  plans  to  improve  it. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  the  industry 
was  in  a  deep  depression  and  that  un¬ 
usual  measures  must  be  taken.  E. 
Blackburn  Moore  of  Berryville,  Va., 
president  of  the  National  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute,  foresees  an  average  crop,  nation¬ 
ally,  according  to  the  present  outlook. 
He  considers  it  imperative  for  growers 
to  move  early  varieties  direct  from  or¬ 
chard  to  consumers. 

Carroll  R.  Miller  of  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.,  secretary  of  Appalachian  Apple 
Growers,  said  frosts  in  the  state  of 
Washington  during  blossom  time  may 
pull  down  the  output  of  that  area. 

Lloyd  Putnam,  secretary  of  the 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers  As¬ 
sociation,  said  one  of  the  troubles  has 
been  that  growers  have  not  marketed 
early  apples  promptly  because  they 
have  been  busy  with  other  work.  “They 
lose  the  advantage  of  a  usually  strong 
early  market  and  make  competition 
with  later  varieties,”  he  said. 

Cameron  G.  Garman,  Western  New 
York  president,  presided  and  he  agreed 
with  Blackburn  Moore  that  “what  we 
want  is  more  consumers  and  wider  con¬ 
sumption.” 

The  two  areas— Western  New  York 
and  Appalachian — have  much  in  com¬ 
mon  because  they  produce  most  of  the 
apples  for  processing.  Last  year,  pro¬ 
cessors’  prices  to  growers  started  low 
in  Virginia,  and  growers  in  both  areas 
say  they  took  a  severe  “licking.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

ANGUS  SALE  AVERAGE 

The  average  price  at  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Aberdeen  Angus  Sale  held  at 
Ithaca  in  April  was  $826  for  70  head. 
A  year  ago  the  average  was  $674  for 
46  head. 

Everyone  seemed  pleased  with  the 
results  at  the  sale. 


Two  prize  winners  at  the  recent  Future 
Farmers  Convention  at  Holland  Patent.  At 
the  left  is  Wesley  Bobbett  who  was 
awarded  the  $100  prize  for  the  best  rec¬ 
ord  in  soil  and  water  management;  right 
is  Leigh  Pittroff  who  was  awarded  the 
same  prize  for  excellence  in  farm  me¬ 
chanics. 

Wesley  Bobbett  is  a  student  at  Port 
Byron  High  School  and  Leigh  Pittroff  at¬ 
tends  the  Cato-Meridian  Central  School. 
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6^flockwormer 

effectively 

TAPEWORMS* 

LARGE  ROUNDWORMS 
and  CECAL  WORMS 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Wormal 


* 

GENUS 

*A!LL'ET«NA 


WORM-FREE 

Chickens 

Grow  Faster 
Lay  More  Eggs 


Worm  NOW 

Because  It’s  Often 
Hard  to  Tell 


Easy  to  Use — Low  Cost 
Flock  Treatment 


WORMAL  doesn’t  retard  growth  or 
egg  production.  Contains  new  effective 
drug  Butynorate.  Easy  to  use  with  the 
feed.  Safe,  highly  effective,  palatable 
and  low  in  cost. 

Don’t  take  the  chance  of  losing  money 
in  wasted  feed,  fewer  eggs  and  slower 
growth.  Worm  your  flock  NOW  with 
WORMAL.  Buy  easy-to-use  WORM¬ 
AL,  today.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines. 


ISALSBURYS 


LAST  CALL! 

BUY  YOUR  SILO  NOW  FOR 


GRASS  SILAGE 

be  SURE  with 


9  Exclusive  Construction  Features 


means  Longer  Life, 
Lower  Upkeep 

CONCRETE  STAVE  OR  STEEL 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


write  for 
FREE  FOLDER 


RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


Herbert  C.  Gilbraith,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


Stop  wasting  grain 
with  hammer-mills. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that  clog 
nostrils  and  stomach,  are 
unpalatable, cause 
scrubs,  bloat  and 
tail-enders.  Now 
roller-crimp  your 
.  grains  for  greater 
feeding  profits.  New 
low  -  cost  Krimper- 
Kraeker  genuinely 
roller  -  crimps  corn, 
oats,  barley,  maize, 

_  wheat,  etc.,  for  full 

mastication  and  digestion.  Full  absorption  helps 
cattle  to  early  bloom,  faster  growth  on  less 
grain.  Crimping  makes  grains  bulky,  doubles 
volume,  makes  4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  QUICKLY! 


Krimper-Kracker’s  low  cost  will  amaze  you — 
extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for  it.  A 
size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP,  4000  to  30,000 
lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only  1  /6  the  power  of  ham- 
mermills.  Wagon  box  loader  optional.  Write  for 
fret  literature  and  prices  today !  AGENTS ! 
Honest,  steady  profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons,  DePt-  AH’6' Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


Ounces  of  Prevention 


By  L.  E. 

“Heretofore  I  have  stayed  away  from 
all  vaccination  programs.  This  year  I  am 
thinking  of  changing  to  a  vaccintion  pro¬ 
germ  to  include  Newcastle,  fowlpox  and 
infectious  bronchitis.  I  believe  all  three 
are,  or  have  been  somewhat  prevalent 
here  this  past  season.  I  thought  you  might 
have  some  .suggestions  on  vaccination. 

“One  suggestion  I  have  heard  recently 
is  to  leave  vaccination  for  fowlpox  until 
the  pullets  are  just  starting  to  lay.  It  is 
stated  that  vaccination  for  fowlpox  at  that 
time  would  delay  the  pullets  coming  into 
production  by  two  weeks  and  that  they 
would  lay  larger  eggs  when  they  started 
laying,  and  all  that  would  be  lost  would 
be  some  peewee  eggs.  How  about  this?” 

EFORE  attempting  to  reply  to  this 
letter  from  “Mr.  X,”  I  went  to  the 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  for  up- 
to-date  information.  The  men  there  are 
in  a  position  to  keep  posted  on  the 
latest  developments  in  the  field  of  pre¬ 
ventive  procedures  for  control  of  poul¬ 
try  diseases.  They  are  active  them¬ 
selves  in  working  on  the  improvement 
and  shortening  of  techniques.  Here  is 
what  Dr.  M.  C.  Peckham  told  me. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  X  is  entirely 
sound  in  his  judgment.  If  the  three  dis¬ 
eases  he  lists  in  his  letter  have  been 
present  in  the  community,  it  is  time  to 
begin  an  immunization  program  with 
this  year’s  pullets.  Vaccination  of  in¬ 
dividual  pullets  will  give  protection 
against  fowlpox  and  Newcastle  disease. 
Infectious  bronchitis  requires  a  special 
flock  treatment  which  is  easier,  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  equally  effective. 

In  most  of  the  states  here  in  the 
Northeast  there  are  poultry  disease 
clinics  where  one  may  take  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  his  chicks  and  have  them  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  live  virus  of  infectious 
bronchitis.  This  is  done  when  they  are 
at  the  age  of  greatest  resistance — 6  to 
12  weeks.  The  inoculated  chicks  are 
then  taken  home  and  returned  to  the 
flock.  They  will  spread  the  disease  to 
the  others.  Immunity  will  thus  be  es¬ 
tablished. 

"Stitch  in  Time” 

Secondly,  Mr.  X  would  not  be  doing 
a  wise  thing  if  he  delayed  fowlpox  vac¬ 
cination  until  the  pullets  had  started 
to  lay,  or  even  until  they  were  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  getting  ready  to  lay.  To 
vaccinate  at  that  late  date  would  be 
to  invite  trouble.  After  their  recovery, 
many  of  the  pullets  would  probably 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  lay  eggs 
with  watery  whites  or  thin  shells,  or 
eggs  that  were  misshapen.  If  for  any 
reason  vaccination  has  been  postponed 
until  this  critical  period,  protection  is 
still  possible  through  the  use  of  “pigeon 
pox  vaccine,”  hut  it  will  not  last  more 
than  one  season. 

It  is  equally  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
immunize  pullets  against  infectious 
bronchitis  or  Newcastle  disease  after 
their  egg-making  organs  begin  to  be 
active  as  it  is  with  fowlpox  vaccina¬ 
tion.  So,  all  treatments  aimed  at  con¬ 
trolling  any  of  the  three  diseases  should 
be  given  before  the  pullets  are  within 
a  month  of  starting  to  lay. 

Timing 

On  the  other  hand,  chicks  can  be  too 
young  to  be  safely  vaccinated,  with  one 
exception.  Baby  chicks  can  be  vacci¬ 
nated  against  Newcastle  disease  before 
they  go  into  the  brooder  house  if  a 
special  “intra-nasal”  vaccine  is  used. 
Some  hatcheries  are  doing  this  as  a 
protection  against  Newcastle  until  the 
chicks  are  old  enough  for  the  more  per¬ 
manent  type  of  vaccination.  Dr.  Peck- 
ham  said  that  vaccination  can  be  done 
any  time  after  the  chicks  are  6  weeks 
old. 

When  I  reminded  him  that  instruc¬ 
tions  on  some  vaccine  bottles  set  4 
weeks  as  the  minimum  age,  the  doctor 
agreed  that  it  would  probably  be  all 
right  in  most  cases  to  do  it  at  that  age, 


WEAVER 

but  said  that  in  his  recommendations 
he  tries  to  play  safe.  He  then  went  on 
to  say  that  while  he  has  not  seen  it 
stated  in  print,  it  has  been  his  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  older  the  chickens 
are  when  they  are  vaccinated,  the  more 
solid — that  is,  the  more  lasting — is  the 
protection.  He  seems  to  think  that  some 
of  the  “breaks”  (disease  appearing  in 
vaccinated  flocks)  that  have  been 
showing  up  in  recent  years  might  have 
been  avoided  by  vaccinating  the  chicks 
a  little  later. 

Two  Treatments  At  Once 

Pullets  should  be  well  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  one  vaccination  before 
being  given  another  vaccination.  Dr. 
Peckham  said  to  wait  5  weeks,  then 
added  that  this  could  not  be  stated  ex¬ 
actly  because  the  wait  should  be  about 
2  weeks  longer  after  the  birds  are 
given  infectious  bronchitis  than  after 
fowlpox  or  Newcastle  vaccination.  As  a 
means  of  getting  in  no  treatments  be¬ 
fore  6  weeks,  nor  later  than  16  weeks, 
Dr.  Peckham  suggested  that  vaccina¬ 
tion  for  Newcastle  disease  and  fowlpox 
be  given  simultaneously. 

Following  is  Dr.  Peckham’s  sug¬ 
gested  program: 

1.  Give  the  chicks  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis  at  6  weeks.  Wait  6  weeks  and 
vaccinate  (at  12  weeks)  for  Newcastle 
and  fowlpox,  or 

2.  Vaccinate  at  6  weeks  for  Newcastle 
and  fowlpox.  Wait  5  weeks  and  then 
give  the  flock  infectious  bronchitis. 

—  A.  A. — 

FLOYD  EDWARD 
ANDREWS 

N  MAY  9,  with  heavy  hearts,  we 
laid  Floyd  Andrews  to  rest  in 
Ithaca’s  beautiful  East  Lawn  cemetery. 
Striking  swiftly,  cancer  had  laid  him 
low,  still  in  his  prime  at  60. 

Since  coming  to  Cornell  from  Water- 
town  in  1912  to  take  the  Poultry  Short 
Course,  Andy,  as  everyone  knew  him, 
had  been  an  important  member  of  the 
poultry  department.  Thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  taken  one  of  Cornell’s 
Home  Study  Courses  in  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  will  remember  him  for  the  red- 
pencilled  corrections  and  comments  on 
their  answer  papers.  Andy  didn’t  just 
mark  an  answer  “Incorrect”  or  “In¬ 
complete.”  He  wrote  out  the  reasons 
why. 

Andy’s  official  title  was  Poultry 
Technologist.  Under  his  supervision 
about  20,000  chicks  were  hatched  year¬ 
ly  for  rearing  or  experimental  purpos¬ 
es,  and  in  dozens  of  brooding  pens  and 
battery  units  chicks  were  fed  and  peri¬ 
odically  weighed.  Laying  hens  in  ex¬ 
perimental  pens  produced  reams  of  re¬ 
cords  (as  well  as  eggs)  which  had  to 
be  assembled,  and  in  some  cases  sum¬ 
marized,  by  him. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  in  recent  years 
Andy  has  been  an  Extension  Poultry 
Specialist.  I  have  known  and  worked 
with  many  men  who  were  excellent 
judges  of  the  production  value  of  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  but  none  who  was  his  superi¬ 
or.  His  accuracy  in  estimating  a  hen’s 
record  of  eggs  laid  was  often  uncanny. 

I  can’t  recall  ever  hearing  Andy 
make  an  unkind  remark  about  anyone. 
He  must  have  had  a  temper  but  I  never 
saw  it  out  of  control.  We  seldom  talked 
about  church  or  religion,  but  I  know 
that  he  was  actively  interested  in  the 
Forest  Home  chapel  near  his  home,  and 
if  ever  I  saw  a  man  who  “showed  his 
faith  by  his  works,”  it  was  Andy.  One 
consolation  for  the  bereavement  which 
is  ours  who  knew  him  is  that  he  al¬ 
ways  got  so  much  out  of  life.  He  did 
more  living  in  his  few  years  than  many 
whose  life  span  is  much  longer.  The 
death  of  Floyd  Andrews  is  a  personal 
loss  to  his  many  friends. — L.  E.  Weaver 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  59, _ Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  ore 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


CAe&b&v  Ya/le  y  Aix  1 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Bocks  s 
White  Rooks.  B.  L  Beds,  &  New  Hampshire  Keels. 
Bed-Bock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pt 


MOTTLED  ANCONA  CHICKS 

The  Breed  with 
"ATOMIC  LAYING  POWER" 

of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Catalog  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  10,  Pa. 


LEISTER’S  Penna.-U.  s.  CHICKS 

Approved 

B. O.l.  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Beds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 

Wh.  Bocks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Bun.  Aslf  for  16  page 
illustrated  catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.S. 
Pullorum  Passed.  ...  _ 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


r - STARTED  CHICKS - J 

MOUNTAIN  HOPE  STRAIN 
Leghorns  and  Heavy  Breeds — 1  to  8  wks.  old 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Paul  5.  Pellman,  Prop.,  RICHFIELD,  PA.  j 


STARTED  PULLETS 

o  6  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Also  <J*Y  ®||j: 
ifalog  and  Prices.  C  M.  SHELLENBERGER  8 
0ULTRY  FARM.  Box  37.  Richfield.  Pa. 


REAL  SPORT 

There’s  nothing  to  compare  with  a 
day  in  the  field  with  dog  and  gun. 
To  get  the  most  of  it  for  yourself 
and  your  sportsman  friends 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “NO  TRESPASSING’’  signs 

and  keep  off  the  undesirables  who 
make  a  nuisance  of  themselves. 
Our  signs  are  printed  on  a  heavy, 
durable  fabric  ((12"xl2")  that  with¬ 
stands  wind  and  weather,  are  easy 
to  see  and  read. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
SI. 50  per  doz.  •  $6.00  per  50:  $11.00  per  I0» 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.:  $8.00  per  50:  $13.00  per  iou 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMFR,cA 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 
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Is  there  any  material  which  can  be 
added  to  damp  hay  or  grain  to  prevent 
its  Heating? 

Some  products  have  been  offered 
which  claim  to  prevent  heating,  but 
we  have  never  seen  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  will  work  as  claimed.  Some 
tests  of  one  such  product  at  Cornell 
several  years  ago  gave  negative  re¬ 
sults.  Damp  hay  stored  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  material  both  developed  mold. 

Brome  grass  (with  a  legume)  seems  to 
be  recommended  if  the  second  crop  is  to 
be  pastured  off.  Why  is  this?  Does  it  not 
make  a  second  hay  crop? 


ways  obtained.  Small  patches  of  bam¬ 
boo  can  be  smothered  out  by  covering 
them  with  heavy  pieces  of  board  or  tar 
paper  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Another  method  which  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  is  to  turn  the  soil  over 
and  then  treat  the  upturned  roots  with 
2,4,5-T.  This  has  worked  on  small 
patches,  but  it  is  impractical  on  large 
areas.  Another  material  which  you 
might  find  successful  is  CMU,  available 
from  the  duPont  Company.  This  ma¬ 
terial  has  shown  promise  when  applied 
at  rates  above  20  pounds  per  acre. 

— E.  R.  Marshall 


Brome  grass  makes  more  second 
growth  than  timothy,  but  seldom 
makes  enough  to  harvest  as  a  hay  crop. 
It  is  recommended  in  pasture  mixtures 
because  of  this  ability  to  make  some 
second  growth  and  because  of  its  pal- 
atability.  It  does  not  make  as  much 
second  growth  as  orchard  grass  but  is 
more  palatable  to  the  stock.  Generally 
speaking,  brome  grass  is  only  recom¬ 
mended  on  comparatively  well  drained 
soils  where  it  will  be  utilized  for  hay 
or  pasture  for  three  years  at  least. 

Is  it  possible  to  use  so  much  fertilizer 
on  potatoes  that  yields  are  lowered? 

Yes.  In  New  Jersey,  in  a  dry  season, 
better  potato  yields  were  secured  from 
2,000  lbs.  of  a  4-12-9  fertilizer  than 
from  3,000  lbs. 

b  there  any  chemical  weed  killer  tbat 
we  can  use  to  kill  bamboo? 

Japanese  bamboo,  or  Polygonum  cus- 
pidatum,  is  a  very  difficult  plant  to 
eradicate.  There  is  no  known  chemical 
weed  killer  at  the  present  time  that  will 
completely  remove  this  pest.  The  most 
promising  one  at  the  present  time  is 
chloro  IPC,  which  is  available  from  the 
American  Chemical  Paint  Company, 
Ambler,  Pa.  This  material  has  shown 
promise  in  past  tests,  but  results  have 
been  erratic  and  control  was  not  al- 


Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the 
amount  of  rent  I  should  pay  for  a  farm? 

The  general  rule  which  is  commonly 
used  as  a  guide  for  determining  cash 
rent  is  that  the  rental  should  be  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  market  value 
of  the  property  rented.  In  other  words, 
if  the  farm  which  you  are  to  rent 
would  sell  on  the  market  for  $10,000,  a 
reasonable  rental  would  be  between 
$1,000  and  $1,500  (10  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  $10,000). 

The  10  to  15  per  cent  figure  is  based 
as  follows:  the  interest  is  5  per  cent, 
the  taxes  1  to  2  per  cent,  insurance  1 
per  cent,  and  repairs  2  to  5  per  cent. 

The  rental  values  vary  somewhat 
with  the  demand  for  property  of  this 
sort,  and  in  part  on  the  condition  and 
desirability  of  the  property. 

— C.  A.  Bratton 

last  yaar  my  hollyhocks  were  covered 
with  a  blight  which  spotted  and  yellowed 
the  leaves  and  then  they  dried  up  and 
fell  off.  What  spray  or  other  treatment 
will  prevent  this? 

I  think  there  is  no  question  but  this 
disease  is  hollyhock  rust.  Careful,  fre¬ 
quent  dusting  with  sulphur  is  the  reme¬ 
dy  to  use.  You  will  get  some  blooms 
even  if  it  is  not  controlled  completely, 
but  it  does  hurt  the  appearance  of  the 
hollyhocks. 


Clifford  Snyder  Gets  High  Honor 


THE  highest  award  of 
*  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  a  gold 


medallion,  was  presented 
to  Clifford  E.  Snyder, 

(right)  of  Pittstown,  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
W.  H.  Allen,  at  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Snyder,  prominent 
Hunterdon  County  farm- 
er>  received  the  award 
f°r  his  many  years  of 
outstanding  service,  par¬ 
ticularly  ifi  the  field  of 
agricultural  c  o  o  p  e  r  a- 
tives. 

Mr.  Snyder  has  been 
active  in  State  and  local 
farm  organizations  for 
the  past  40  years.  Since  1922  he  has 
been  the  president  of  the  Hunterdon 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  record 
unequalled  throughout  the  State.  Under 
ns  direction,  the  Board  initiated  the 
Plans  for  the  Hunterdon  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  an  outstanding  rural  health  pro¬ 
ject  now  under  construction.  He  served 

^rst  president  of  the  Center  from 
!948  to  1951. 

The  Snyder  farm  of  400  acres  is  re- 
l°gnized  as  one  of  New-  Jersey’s  most 
^'tensive  poultry  and  dairy  enterprises. 
He  also  grows  a  considerable  acreage 
M  potatoes  *and  certified  seed  grain. 

graduate  of  the  Flemington  schools 
rind  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cor- 
nell  University,  from  1924  to  1932  Cliff 
vas  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 


Agriculture,  holding  the  post  of  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  last  four  years. 

At  present,  this  farm  leader  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Co¬ 
operative  Artificial  Breeding  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  first  such  unit  organized  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  been  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cooperative  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange  since 
1932,  and  in  more  recent  years,  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Mr.  Snyder  served  for  nine  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Township 
Board  of  Education  and  as  a  member 
of  the  first  Board  of  Education  of  the 
North  Hunterdon  Regional  High 
School. 


Steel  Keeps  Silage  Best ! 


You  want  a  silo  that’s  rugged,  durable,  allows  mini¬ 
mum  spoilage,  is  easy  to  fill  and  empty.  SILVER 
SHIELD  SILOS — of  galvanized  all-steel  construction 
have  stood  the  test  for  over  30  years.  The  extra¬ 
strength  steel  keeps  moisture  in — air  out.  Smooth 
inside  walls,  large  chute,  and  doors  at  all  levels — make 
handling  a  pleasure.  Great  range  of  sizes — add  on 
anytime.  Immediate  delivery;  in  time  for  grass  silage 
season. 


For  Better  Silage  in  '52 — Get  a 
Silver  Shield  NOW. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361A,  Red  Creek,  New  York. 


r 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  V. 


,  •  Without  obligation  please  send  me 
I  additional  information  about  your  all 
|  steel-  Silver  Shield  Silo. 


•  Airtight  i  Windproof 

•  Fireproof  •  Rotproof 

•  Moisture  #  Easily 

Proof  Erected 


Name 


I 

I  Address 

I 


I 


City 


MEN  WHO  KNOW  SPRAYERS 


Famous 

Booms  plus  TeeJet 
Interchangeable 
Nozzles 


EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


1  out  of  5 

FARMERS  Who  Buy  This 
Type  of  Farm  Sprayer 

buy  C0MF0RT 

♦(Based  on  latest  figures 
released  on  33  leading 
manufacturers  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce, 

t-.  .  r  4.1 _ Cnnciic  I 


Approve  QOMFORi’  Feature 


T.  M.  Reg 

We  Asked  COUNTY  AGENTS,  AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERS.  EQUIPMENT  DEALERS 

•  They  told  us  which  features  would 
give  easier  handling,  more  effec¬ 
tive  results,  greatest  economy. 

That’s  why-^&Mf#/?^  gives  you 
the  finest,  most  practical 
sprayer  on  the  market 
today — for  far 
less  money. 

Patent  Pending 


All  Controls  at 
Driver's  Elbow 


I,*  Booms  fully  adjustable  from 
driver’s  seat. 

•  Hooks  on  any  tractor  by  loosening  just  2  bolts. 

•  Simple,  trouble-free  spraying  system. 

•  High  capacity,  adjustable  pressure  P.T.O.  gear  pump. 

•  Now,  almost  completely  pre-assembled. 

•  Accessories  available  to  convert  to  any  spraying  purpose. 

See  Your  Dealer  Or  Write 


2609  Es  Walnut  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Raymond  Rinker,  Star  Rte.,  Overton,  Pa. 


The  BEACON  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

EASTPORT,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA. 


WINDGALL? 


used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


(358  )  22 


Ar  lerican  Agriculturist,  June  7,  1952 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00,  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


HOLSTEIN 


MY  HERD  of  20  milking  Holsteins.  10  registered,  10 
high  grade.  1  registered  herd  sire.  DH1A  records.  Alton 
J.  Boyle,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 


3  REG.  Brown  Swiss  heifers — 2  years — -excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Reg.  Swiss  bull — 14  mos.  Dam  gave  750  butter- 
fat.  Henry  Eckardt,  Danbury,  N.  H. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOB  SALE.  X.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows. 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retaiL  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Ino.  Hobart,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE.  Dairy  Red  Polled  Cows,  bred  heifers. 
Calves  and  bulls.  Pure  bred.  T.  B.  and  Blood  tested. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  4.  Phone  8481. 


150  COWS  on  hand,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered.  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Route 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-2972. 


ALWAYS  on  hand  a  large  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  B.  J.  Edinger  &  Sons, 
Route  80,  Otisco,  N.  Y.  Tully  2790  or  3152. 


LIVESTOCK 


ANGUS,  Shorthorn,  Hereford  steers,  heifers,  cows, 
feeder  pigs,  lambs.  Truck  delivery — Lewis  Furgason, 
Windham,  New  York. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
ah  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 


ANGUS  or  Hereford  neifers,  steers  and  cows  always 
priced  right.  ^Headquarters  for  good  commercial  beet 
cattle.  O.  V.  Doell.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


DISPERSAL — Profitable,  registered,  Angus  herd:  Bull, 
3  bred  cows,  2  calves  at  side.  Granger  Frost,  Hoskins 
Road,  Bloomfield,  Connecticut.  Telephone  Hartford 
5-93X1. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Angus  bull,  yearling  ready  for 
service.  Combination  Fuerst  Stock  Farm  and  Cornell 
breeding.  William  Slaight,  Dansville,  New  York. 


PUREBRED  Angus  cows  with  calves,  and  yearlirfg 
heifers.  Halpern,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  yearling  Angus  bull,  two  reg¬ 
istered  yearling  Angus  heifers.  All  vaccinated.  Gordon 
A.  Davis,  Branchport,  N.  Y.  Phone  7-F-6. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  For  Sale.  15  yearling  bulls, 
15  yearling  heifers  sired,  by  three  great  herd  sires,  the 
kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  Also 
for  sale  100  yearling  grade  heifers  extra  fine  quality. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Polled  Herefords — Yearling  bulls  ready 
for  service.  Open  heifers.  Bred  two  year  olds.  Three 
year  old  heifers  with  calves  and  some  older  cows.  Most 
of  these  cattle  purchased  from  the  Estate  of  George 
R.  Coughlan.  Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms, 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Bo  Domino,  excellent  bull,  well  marked 
and  built.  Calved  4-22-51.  Sire  —  Birdwood  H.  C. 
Domino.  Dam — Helen  Domino  1  from  Domino  T  10th 
and  Helen  Mixer  2  D.  Marbojac  Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Hereford  Bulls,  direct  from  grand 
champions,  also  other  well  bred  bulls.  M4ck  Park, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  5734. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Hereford  bull.  Age  3%  years 
old.  Neal  Butler,  Tioga,  Pa.  R.D.  1. 


REGISTERED — Herefords — Both  bulls  &  heifers.  Priced 
to  sell. — Robert  J.  Generaux,  Canandaigua,  N._  Y. 
Phone  Stanley  61Y21. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 
Berkshire.  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea., 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.,  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux.  44  Ar¬ 
lington  Rd.,  Woburn,  Mas*.  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086. 


FEEDING  mgs — 7-8  wks..  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  TeL  9-1085. 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White, 
Poland  China  anc.  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  50  to  100  pigs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
104,  West  Concord,  Mass.  TeL  Concord  1585 -M. 


REGISTERED  Durocs,  February  boars  PR  litter,  March 
boars  and  gilts.  October  gilts  bred.  15  months  old 
sows  bred.  Herbert  Adcock,  West  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RUGGED  Pigs — Chester  White — Chester  Yorkshire -Berk - 
shire-Ohester-Poland-China-Chester  Cross — 6-8-10  weeks 
— $10-$11-$12  each — vaccinated  $1.00  apiece  extra  on 
request.  Crated  free.  Ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  12  week  started  Shoates  $17.50  each.  Carl  An¬ 
derson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. — Tel.  807-J. 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Yorkshire  service  boars.  Nine  gilts 
bred  in  April  &  8  weeks  pigs.  Pinelma  Farm,  Law- 
renceville.  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  Yorkshire  Boars  6-18  months  old.  Sun- 
nymead  Farms,  Germantown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  33F4. 


SPOTTED  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts,  baby  pigs  large 
litters  service  boars  farm  raised.  Also  Yorkshires.  Ship 
C.O.D.  or  check  with  order.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen¬ 
town,  N.  J  Phone  8481. 


TAMWORTH  pigs,  gilts,  boars;  registered  or  unreg¬ 
istered.  Pineview  Farm,  Georgetown.  Del. 


TAMWORTH  pigs  well  started.  Registered  or  urfregis- 
tered.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  Delaware. 


SHEEP 


DISPERSAL  —  50  profitable  commercial  ewes.  Their 
early,  thrifty  lamb  crop  already  weaned  and  sold. 
Granger  Frost,  Hoskins  Road,  Bloomfield,  Connecticut. 
Telephone  Hartforu  5-9311. 


TWENTY  Registered  Corriedale  Yearling  Rams,  close 
up  in  imported  bloodlines,  heavy  boned,  wonderful 
body  conformation,  beautiful  heavy  shearing  fleeces. 
Priced  right.  E.  H.  Bitterman  &  Son,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


HEAVY  Draft  and  Log  Horses— Medium  weight  farm 
teams — saddle  horses  and  ponies —  good  variety  at  all 
times,  wholesale  and  retail.  Dave  Gallup,  Orleans,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Tel.  95-2. 


1  NICE  Gentle  Spanish  Jack,  8  years  old,  weighs  900 
lbs.  and  a  good  breeder,  price  $100.00.  Also  1  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  Stallion  weighing  1900  lbs.  with  white 
mane  and  tail  and  sorrel  in  color.  This  an  outstanding 
stallion  priced  at  $150.00.  Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca 
Castle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  513Y23. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell.  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna 


PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  Drteding.  Ideal  companions.  Males  $35.00, 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00,  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer,  Pa. 


SEVERAL  Litters  of  A.K.C.  Cocker  Spaniel  &  Saint 
Bernards.  A  few  Collie-Shep.  &  Collie-Bernards.  Worm¬ 
ed.  Distemper  Vac.  Terms.  Tel.  No.  2161.  Edna  Glad¬ 
stone,  Andes,  New  York. 


POLICE  Pups.  Reg.  parents  Big  boned  greys.  Best 
companion  or  guards.  Two  litters  for  May,  order  early, 
priced  to  sell.  E.  A.  Foote.  Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Port  Jervis,  33861. 


BEAUTIFUL  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15.00,  females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPS— Pedigreed  with  papers— from  Sissy 
of  Rang.  Photo  of  mother  upon  request.  Males  $40.00, 
females  $30.00.  Bom  May  22.  Chenango  Kennels,  Box 
163,  Chenango  Bridge,  N.  Y, 


DALMATION  Puppies.  A.K.C.  registered.  Show  or 
companion  stock.  Reasonably  priced.  Anna  Mae  Fox, 
Bates  Road,  Medina,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  working 
parents.  Julia  Strittmatter,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  Puppies.  Purebred  without  papers 
$20.00.  Order  early.  Earl  Tuttle.  Pine  Tavern  Farm, 
Leicester,  N.  Y.  —  20  A.  Phone  394. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms  *bey  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine.  New  I  ork 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns.  Parmentei 
Reds.  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay,  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G 
Zimmer,  Box  C,  GallupviUe,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  tor  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  toi  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York, 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  od  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  raying  test  honor,  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
tor  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  winch  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
why  our  hatcherv  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock -Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish - 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quica 
broiler  profits  Write  oi  cal,  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-a.  Ithaca,  N  Y.  Phoni  9082. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  ia'ge  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultr,  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


IDLE  WILD  FARM  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut. 
White  African  Guinea  eggs,  keets,  started  birds  from 
mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced,  sold  42,000 
guineas.  Literature,  prices.  Booking  now. 


HIGHEST  in  Boston  Show — our  New  Hampshires  scored 
99  2/8  to  walk  off  with  the  Sweepstake  Trophy  over 
all  chick  entries.  Entered  6  entries  of  chicks.  They  won 
6  firsts,  Danish's  good  chicks  pay.  order  your  Leghorns 
&  New  Hampshires  today.  A.  E.  Danish,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  Fo.  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone :  Hobart  5281. 


SURPLUS  Chicks.  $6.85-100  C.O.D.  New  Hampshires, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  &  heavy  assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  £5c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  27,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


USD  A  Beltsville  White  Turkey  poults  Pennsylvania 
bred  under  National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan.  70c. 
Free  Catalog.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 


FEEDER  Turkeys.  8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or 
porch.  No  broodin.  required,  broad  breast  bronze  and 
broad  breast  whites.  From  our  own  pullorum  clean 
breeders.  O.  V.  Doeii.  East  Lake  Rd..  Canandaigua. 
New  York. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS.  Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  White  Run¬ 
ners  $25.00,  Superior  Strain  $30100,  Fawns  $28.00,  hens 
$40.00.  Rouens  $40.00.  Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Toulouse,  brown  and  white  China  goslings.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


COLORED  Muscovy  ducklings;  day  old  or  started.  Pine- 
view  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


"DUCKS  for  Profit,"  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth  Pe¬ 
kin  ducklings  $8.00.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Pa. 


GEESE 


GOSLINGS  for  Sale — Gray  Toulouse,  white  Embden. 
William  Gronwoldt,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


DAY  OLD  &  starred  goslings.  Free  information.  Paul 
Muller,  Sultonham,  N.  Y 


GOSLINGS —  New  heavy  breed,  great  layers.  Hill’s 
Goose  Farm,  Millerton,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  Goslings,  Emden,  Toulouse,  $1.80  apiece. 
Rouen  ducklings  .35.  Dr.  Max  Albrecht,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  Chinese  goslings  $1.25  each  in  lots  of  ten  or 
over.  Howard  Butler,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  goslings,  Emden  and  Toulouse  purebred 
and  crosses,  $1.65  each.  Cuba  Lake  Goose  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  New  York. 


TOULOUSE,  Embden  and  Chinese  geese,  two  years  old 
$12.00  pair.  Vainauskas,  Randall,  New  York. 


STARTED  GEESE  will  solve  your  berry  and  rowcrop 
weeding  problem.  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Robt.  Sharp. 
Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK  Pheasants  of  finest  quality.  Hatching  eggs, 
baby  pheasants,  and  mature  birds.  Prompt  delivery. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Sunny  Acres,  Seely- 
ville.  Pa. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  White  Rabbits,  ten  weeks,  three  dol¬ 
lars  each.  Trios,  eight  fifty.  Carl  Egge,  Middletown 
Springs,  Vermont. 


CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS,  Genuine  South  American.  Bred,  prov¬ 
en  or  young  pairs  from  healthy  high  grading  prolific 
stock.  Also  extra  animals.  N.C.B.A.  registered.  New 
Hampshire  Chinchilla  Ranch.  Andover,  N.  H. 


FRUIT 


ORANGES  $4.95  bushel  prepaid.  James  I.  Kimber, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


SEEDS 


NEW  YORK  State  Empire  Broadleaf  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
Seed — Cornell  tests  show  purity  99  2/10  %  germination 
96% — price  delivered  with  special  inoculant,  $1.75  per 
lb.  100  lb.  lots  $1.60  lb.  while  supply  lasts 
Med  O  Dale  Farms,  Altamont,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


TEN  MILLION  Cabbage  plants  ready.  Copenhagen, 
Golden'  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefields, 
Ballhead;  300,  $2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.00  postpaid. 
Express  $2.50,  1.000.  Tomato — Ready  May  10th.  grown 
from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight.  Rutger, 
Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  300,  $2.00;  500.  $2.50;  1,000, 
$4.00  postpaid.  Express  charges  collect  $3.00,  1,000. 
Potato;  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy  Hall;  Sweet  pepper — 100, 
75c;  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  postpaid.  Cauliflower  100, 
$1.00;  500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $7.00  postpaid.  Lettuce,  onion, 
brussel  sprout  &  broccoli  same  price  as  cabbage.  All 
plants  moss  packed.  Harvev  Lankford.  Franklin,  Va. 
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PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. '  New  heavy  roots,  state  in- 
spected.  Howard,  Premier.  Sparkle,  Catskill,  Temple 
Robinson,  Dunlap  100-$3.00;  500-$10.00;  1,000-$20  00 
postpaid.  Gem  Everbearer  50-$2.00;  100-$4.00,  Prompt 
delivery,  moss  packed.  Planting  Instructions.  Adrian 
Sidelinger,  Burnham,  Maine.  Tel.  Unity  35-22. 


TEN  MILLION  field  grown  new  crop  frostproof  cab¬ 
bage  plants  ready.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion 
Market,  Penn  State  Railhead,  Danish  Ballhead,  Perry’s 
Round  Dutch,  Fiat  Dutch,  Wakefield:  300,  $2.00;  500, 
$2.50;  1,000,  $4.00,  prepaid.  Express  collect,  $2.00  per 
1,000.  Onion  Plants,  Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Bermuda, 
Yellow  Sweet  Spanish.  Broccoli  and  brussel  sprouts. 
Prices  same  as  cabbage.  Ten  million  tomato  plants 
grown  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight, 
ready  May  10th.  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  John 
Baer,  Longred:  300,  $2.00;  500,,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.00 
prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00  per  1,000.  Hybrid 
Tomato  Plants — F2  Stokescross  No.  4;  100,  $1.50;  300, 
$4.00;  500,  $6.00;  1,000,  $10.00  prepaid.  Sweet  Potato 
Plants— ready  May  10th.  Porto  Rico,  Cuban  Yams, 
Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper  Plants — ready  May  15th. 
California  Wonder.  100,  75c;  500,  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00 
prepaid.  Express  collect.  $4.00  per  1,000.  Cauliflower 
Plants-Early  Snowball:  100,  $1.00;  500,  $4.00;  1,000, 
$7.00  prepaid.  All  of  these  plants  were  grown  from 
high  germinating  seed  on  new  land  and  are  sure  to 
yield  a  good  crop..  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  your  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dixie  Plant  Co.,  Franklin, 
Virginia.  Telephone  8162-4. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS — all  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers  $14.  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for  ekctril 
fence.  Other  grades  in  5,  6,  7,  8  and  12  ft.  lengths, 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  barns.  Also  25  ft.  electric 
service  poles.  Murray  Snell.  Northeast  Townline  Boad. 
Maxceilus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206-F-ll,  Closed  Sunday. 


FARM  &  Home  Freezer  supplies.  Send  for  list.  William 
A.  Mark,  5?  Garfield  Avenue,  Weymouth.  Mass. 


KNIVES — Silo  Filler — Field  Harvester — Baler.  Save  up 
to  %  and  more.  Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufacturers.  Paper  N 
or  81  and  Blizzard  5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and 
Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or  158.  $4.33  each. 
Case,  John  Deere,  Rumely,  Skyline,  New  Holland, 
Dellinger,  Bradley  $4  each.  McCormick-Deering  silo 
and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5  each. 
Thousands  used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Immediate 
delivery  United  States  postage  paid  (COD  50c.)  Agricul¬ 
tural  Knives.  21  Lock  St.,  BaldwinsviUe.  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silos  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  grass  and  corn  silage.  At  no 
obligation  write  the  Universal  Steel  Silo  Co..  Box  361A, 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y..  for  detailed  information  or  phone 
Red  Creek,  6612. 


RAPIDS  Standard  Power  Booster  Conveyor.  Like  new. 
Call  or  write,  CondeUo  Bros.,  6  William  St.,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  2. 


FOR  SALE  —  Balers  —  Combines — Tractors— Rakes— 
Mowers — Twine — Pickers.  Most  makes — new  or  used 
delivery  any  state — big  savings.  Several  Farmall  A,  AV, 
C.  N,  M.  Ford,  John  Deere  M,  MT,  B.  G.  A,  Trac¬ 
tors,  New  HoUand  —  John  Deere  Balers,  New  Idea 
pickers,  new  corn  binders — most  other  makes.  Henry  J. 
automobUes  —  low  as  $999.00.  Write-phone,  visit  or 
order: —  (financing  available).  PhU  Gardiner,  10  acres 
machinery,  Mullica  HiU,  N.  J.  Phone  5-4831.  Also  will 
buy. 


CASELLINI -VENABLE  Corporation— Your  Caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  foUowing  used  equipment  for  sale: 
Allis-Chalmers  model  54  Tandem  drive  motor  grader, 
good  condition,  very  reasonable.  Three  Cletrac  BD 
Diesel  tractors  wide  gauge,  two  with  angledozers.  one 
with  straight  dozer,  reasonable.  "Caterpillar’’  D4  trac¬ 
tor  with  cable  traxcavator  (front  end  loader)  recon¬ 
ditioned.  "Caterpillar”  D2  wide  gauge  tractor,  only,  no 
attachments,  reasonable.  Cletrac  AG  wide  gauge  trac¬ 
tor  with  belt  pulley  drive,  good  condition.  "CaterpiUar 
Diesel  Power  Unit  approx.  45  HP  model  D311.  excellen 
condition.  Casellini-Venable  Corporation,  Barre,  Vt. 
Phone  90. 


BALERS — 30  new  and  used  most  all  makes.  $200.00  & 
up.  20-used  combines,  several  self-propelled.  20-used 
hay  loaders  $25.00  &  up.  15-corn  binders  several  P-T-O. 
on  rubber  with  wagon  loaders  used  one  year.  10-used 
grain  hinders  from  5-10  ft.  $25.00  &  up.  12-used  s  o 
fillers  $100.00  &  up.  New  2  row  power  take-off  potato 
digger  on  rubber  $450.00.  Huber  60  H.P.  threshing 
tractor  with  starter,  new  rubber  $650.00.  Nearly  new 
set  horse  harness  $40.00.  John  Deere  Field  Harvester 
with  motor,  hay  head  and  corn  head,  filled  <  S1 0  ’ 
real  buy.  Several  I.H.C.  62  combines  with  motors,  usea 
3  seasons  only  $795.00,  John  Deere  12-A-  comDine 
$725.00,  Allis  Chalmers  60  $295.00.  Large  selection  usea 
tractors.  5  acres  of  equipment.  Dismantling  10'“*  „r 
tors.  Complete  stock  Fordson  parts.  Don  Howard,  u 
andaigua,-  N.  Y.  •  _ _ 

FARMALL  M  with  cab,  loader,  mower,  harrows,  and 
trailer.  Louis  Dimock,  Box  827,  Manchester,  Com- 

1951 — UTU — Minneapolis-Moline  3-4  plow  tractor.  kike 
new.  McCormick  50-T  baler.  Model  G  Case  Com  • 
RD-6  caterpillar  Bulldozer.  AH  priced  to  sell,  L° 
White — Chester  5794 — or  Goshen  3S5W1,  New  York. 

BROADCASTER— Fertilizer — Lime— Seed— Sizes  3  to  W 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  book  e 
Mooreven — 3-A — Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 


JOHN  DEERE  “GM"  tractor,  three  bottom  U  '  P1  ’ 
and  seven  foot  cut  mower.  All  on  rubber  and  in 
condition.  K.  Kossow.  51  Maple  Ave..  Victor,  N. 
Phone  79-M.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE  —  John  Deere  2-row  equipment:  P°ta*” 
planter,  digger,  disc  hillers,  vine  liftersr  Myers  ’ 

10- row  sprayer.  Power  grader.  King  vise  bale  ®leva 
$2000.  Eric  W.  Bascom,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


ADDITIONAL  ADS 
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REAL  ESTATE 


OV  LAKE  Champlain,  70  acre  Farm.  53  acres  in  full 
bearing  apple  trees.  Main  variety  McIntosh,  1900  ma¬ 
ture  trees,  1100  young  trees.  Balance  acreage  pasture. 
Jlodern  7  room  bouse,  hot  air  furnace,  water  softener, 
electric  hotwater  heater,  large  packing  ‘house,  dairy 
barn  converted  to  storage  and  shop.  Other  buildings, 
plentiful  water  supply,  crates,  ladders,  large  tractor, 
500  gallon  Sprayer  Duster  trailer.  Price  $22,000.00. 
pictures,  description  furnished  on  request.  Miss  DeVere 
porter,  Crown  Point,  New  York. 

326  ACRES,  Delaware  Co.  Modern  farm,  80  stanchions, 
1  bam  15  yrs.  old.  38  nice  Uoisteins.  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  Buildings  in  very  nice  condition.  3  Houses.  Own¬ 
er's  8  room  home  has  oil  fired  steam  heat,  varnished 
oak  floors,  modern  kitchen.  5  room  modern  bungalow', 
9  room  older  house.  Equipped  price  $14,000,  or  will  sell 
bare.  169  acres.  2  miles  from  Delhi,  N.  Y.  About  10 
acres  timber.  Creek  bottom  meadows.  41  head  stock — 
some  80  pound  producers,  complete  farm  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  2  tractors  and  2  trucks.  Buildings  in  very  nice 
condition,  10  room  modernized  home  has  nice  apartment 
for  hired  man.  Equipped  price  $36,000,  or  will  sell  bare, 
116  acres,  Otsego  Co  100  acres  meadow  and  pasture. 
Nice  stone  house  and  stone  basement  barn,  16  head 
stock,  tractor  and  other  farm  equipment,  water  bucket 
at  30  stanchions.  Equipped  $22,000.  Bare  $16,500.  95 
acres  (5  woods)  Otsego  Co.  Small  barn,  good  condition. 
16  stanchions,  9  room  home  newly  decorated  1  (A  baths, 
modernized  kitchen.  New  158'  well.  Beautiful  view.  $8300 
barge  up-to-date  Chicken  Hatchery,  organized  1922 
Producing  to  180,000  chicks  annually  in  conjunction 
with  Modem  Poultry  farm.  Supply  pedigreed  breeding 
cockerels  and  fine  pullets.  3  employees.  Equipped  and 
in  operation.  Total  price  $29,000.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  additional  farms  or  businesses  write  Frank 
Patta,  Realtor,  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

FUEL  &  Builder’s  supply  business  on  railroad  siding. 
Buildings  and  equipment  in  good  condition.  1%  acres, 
barge  storage  space.  Suitable  various  types  business. 
1951  net  over  $6,000.00.  Martin  Eselin,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

SPROUT'S  Two  Catalogs.  World's  Largest,  52nd  year. 
Farms,  Homes,  Businesses,  3046  bargains.  East  and  mid¬ 
west  green  cover;  West  Coast  edition  yellow.  Either 
free.  Strout  Realty,  255-11,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 

160  ACRES  real  farm,  machinery,  tractors,  cattle. 
Write  owner,  Bay  Houghton,  Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  The  Sunny  South.  614  acres 
with  450  acres  cleared  and  164  acres  suitable  for  pas¬ 
ture  with  hard  surfaced  road  running  through  the  place, 

6  room  brick  residence  with  all  modern  conveniences, 

11  tenant  bouses  and  about  the  same  number  of  barus, 
situated  in  Orangeburg  County.  Price  $125,000.00.  1,290 
acres  with  800  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  suited 
for  shade  and  pasture  land,  3  fairly  good  6  room  frame 
houses  with  18  tenant  houses  and  plenty  of  barns  lying 
on  both  sides  paved  highway  in  Sumter  County.  Price 
$135,000.00.  Bradham  Realty  Company,  Inc.,  No.  2 
N.  Main  Street,  Box  430,  Phone  48,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

462  ACRES  Les  Elderkin  farm  near  West  Laurens, 

N.  Y.  Excellent  laying  land,  about  200  acres  in  mea¬ 
dow.  78  head  of  Holsteins,  young.  Will  carry  at  least 
150  head.  Modem  barn  J  >-r.  old,  62x100,  barn  cleaner, 
new  16x30  Granger  concrete  silo  with  automatic  un¬ 
loader.  Complete  line  of  almost  new  modern  machinery. 
New  modern  home,  extra  barn  42x46,  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  This  Is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  real  farmer. 
$77,000.00  complete.  For  complete  information  contact, 
Frank  Fatta,  Realtor,  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Phone  2778. 

FARMS-Country  Store-Hotels  —  175  ac,  80  ac  lake, 
buildings.  280  ac,  stock  ranch,  build-s,  $7,500.00.  220 
ac,  30  cows,  eqpt.,  lake.  HO  ac,  9  cows,  eqpt.,  $11,500.- 
09.  80  ac,  build-s,  $4,500.00.  240  ac.  eqpt.,  50  cows. 
350  ac,  eqpt.,  100  cows.  Write  today,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

ACRES,  300  modem  buildings,  improved  Road,  good 
land  well  fenced,  near  town,  65  Holstein  Cows,  mod¬ 
ern  tools  $30,000.  Home  Agency,  191  Virginia  Ave., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

112  acres  practically  level.  Good  8  room  house,  dairy 
barn  and  many  other  buildings.  15  cows,  1  bull,  2 
horses.  Tractor  and  all  farm  equipment.  $17,000.  160 
acres  practically  level  on  state  road.  New  6  room 
bungalow,  dairy  barn  and  other  buildings.  $8,000. 
Main  Highways  Realty  Agency,  100  East  Main  St., 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y 

HOOD  TIMBER  LOT  For  Sale.  Theron  E.  Cottrell, 

R.  1,  Cropseyville,  New  York. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest;  5  lb 
$1.35;  case  of  6—5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  aU  grades  oi  hav  delivered  subject  to  in- 
|  spection.  J  W.  Christman,  R.D  4.  Fort  Plain,  N,  Y 
Tel.  48-282. 


BALED  Hay  &  Straw:  Also  mulch  hay  in  large  or 
small  bales — fancy  alfalfa  clover  mixtures — second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa.  Call  or  write  Horace  W.  Bolton,  E. 
Northfield,  Mass.  Tel  840. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


RIBBONS — Beautiful  Satin  remnants.  Assorted  colors 
widths,  long  lengths.  Grand  for  hairbows,  gift  tying 
|  dressmaking.  Big  bargain  assortment  about  280  feet 
$1.00  postpaid.  Brisko  Company,  Shaft.sbury,  Vermont 


LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women's,  child¬ 
ren’s,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men's  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan- 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnishing3.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co  Department  AA,  Fair-view, 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELI-  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em 
Dloyment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
or  dependable  men.  Write  for  Information.  Waiker- 
ordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey 

„Hand  Wanted.  All  around  man.  Sober — re- 
a  e.  No  objection  to  a  married  couple  with  children. 
*  o  salary.  Will  consider  a  50-50  proposition  on  profits 
y  ®0UIPnient.  Write  Mary  Ann  Beauclaire,  R-l,  Hebron, 


EMPLOYMENT 


are  a  ^evv  dealerships  open  in  the  Northeast  for 
S  aft °na*ly  butown  and  advertised  silo  and  allied  lines, 
p.  lsIaclory  personal  and  credit  references  required. 

tease  address  inquiries  to  Box  361  A,  Red  Creek, 
«ew  York. 


_  situations  wanted 

person'V^NTED  on  farm  or  summer  camp  by  strong, 
horse-  6  colIege  girl>  experienced  with  thoroughbred 
Sh*  *  and  as  mother’s  helper.  References.  Sheilia 
 my’  Box  629,  Alfred,  N.  Y.  Phone— Alfred  5485. 


RIBBONS— 3  Bargain  Bunches,  only  $1.00  postpaid. 
90-100  feet  each  bunch.  Assorted  colors,  widths  quali¬ 
ties.  A11  good  lengths.-  Wonderful  for  gift  tying,  hair- 
bows,  lingerie,  dressmaking.  Ribbon  Shop.  West 
Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


■LADIES:  Entrancing  below  knee  garters.  Silk,  lace. 
$4.00  pair.  Give  measurement  below  knee.  Brownly 
Service,  Box  1052,  Sta.  A.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage 


WOOL  GROWERS,  Bring  or  send  your  grease  wool  and 
get  nice  warm  blankets,  yarn  and  comfort  batting. 
Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


j  LADIES:  Shoulder  Straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patent¬ 
ed  neverslip  lingerie  clasps.  35c  per  pair,  3  pairs  $1.00 
|  postpaid.  Quantity  prices  offered.  Discount.  Churches, 
auxiliaries,  etc.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


NEW  FILM  For  Old— 8  exposures  developed,  enlarged, 
in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  exposures,  67c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mailing  bag.  Roberts’. 
Box  444B,  Salem,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp,  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad,  lip  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart,  Scituate,  Mass. 

YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  64,  Freeport.  N.  Y. 


j  OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools.  Septio  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mix  dry 
powder  with  water,  pour  Into  toilet.  Safe,  no  poisons 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  free 
details.  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32.  Chicago  22 
Illinois. 


FOR  SALE — Seasoned  cedar  poles,  fifteen  to  thirty  feet, 
four  to  six  diameter  tops,  telephone,  transmission.  Barn 
construction.  Fence  posts.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood, 
New  York. 

100  NEW  guaranteed  double  edge  blades  $1.00.  Box  7, 
Groton,  Vermont. 


WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
j  diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe’s — 22  Holland  Bldg., 

I  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


4V ANTED :  Broom  com  &  hroom  handles.  Tel.  Schroon 
|  Lake  collect,  35W1. 

CHAIR  CANE  —  Strand  for  hand  weaving.  Webbing 
cane  and  spline  for  groove  routed  seats.  Leaf  and  fiber 
rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  catalogue  dime.  Instructions 
and  samples  $.35.  Complete  book  “Seat  Weaving’’  $1.15. 
Basket  reeds.  Priscilla  Basketry  Book  $.75.  Fogarty.  207 
River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

j  1,000  BUSINESS  Cards — $4.95  postpaid.  New  engrav- 
|  ing  process.  Write  for  samples  and  style  folder.  The 
I  Force  Company,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

I  REMEMBEB  Porter’s  Salve  for  cuts,  burns,  minor  in¬ 
fections;  Porter’s  Liniment  (formerly  Pain  King)  for 
|  tired,  aching  muscles?  Salve  still  60c,  liniment  $1. 
Order  from  Porter's.  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

|  HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  for  old,  broken  jewelry,  gold 
teeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  f  spectacles.  Free 
information.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bose  Smelting 
Company,  29-AA  East  Madison,  Chicago. 


EARTHWORMS 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


$5.50  ‘  Syrub  Finest  quality — satisfaction  guaranteed. 
La wren.  ,.Dost  Daid  1st  and  2nd.  zones.  Wm.  W. 

c<’-  Beechers  Cor..  Hunts*,  N.  Y. 


FASCINATING  New  64-Page  Book — “Raising  Hybrid 
I  Earthworms  for  Profit” — complete  breeding,  selling,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  market  information,  fully  illustrated,  $1.00 
postpaid.  Big  earthworm  demand— for  bait,  soil  im¬ 
provement.  breeding  stock.  Profitable.  Ideal  farm-money¬ 
making  hobby,  for  boys,  girls,  adults.  No  feed  prob¬ 
lem;  start  for  $10.00  or  less.  Send  check,  M.  O.  or 
dollar  bill  to  Earl  B.  Shields,  author,  107-C  West 
Wacker,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 


'I  know  that  American  Agriculturist 
classified  ads  bring  results  for  we  tried 
for  five  years  to  sell  a  Babcock  tester  for 
which  we  had  no  use  and  sold  it  with  one 
ad  in  the  A.A."  Mrs.  Clement  H.  Wads¬ 
worth,  Wolcott,  New  York. 


down  the 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

HE  livestock  news  centers 
around  hogs.  All  winter  they 
have  been  selling  for  too  little 
money,  at  a  loss  to  all  farm 
hog  producers,  and  nothing  was  done 
to  relieve  the  situation.  Now  hogs  that 
were  bringing  17c  a  month  or  two  ago 
have  gone  up  to  23c,  Soon  we  can  look 
for  the  politician  to  take  a  hand,  shed¬ 
ding  great  tears  about  the  “profiteer¬ 
ing  hog  farmer.” 

The  present  hog  and  pork  situation, 
along  with  the  potato  deal  of  the  last 
two  years,  has  convinced  many  of  the 
impossibility  of  regulating,  dictating,  or 
controlling  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand. 

Wliat  Happens 

The  hog  man  took  his  losses  this 
past  season  without  too  much  squeal¬ 
ing.  But  he  will  really  have  a  “squeal” 
if  hogs  go  up  and  he  has  a  fair  chance 
to  get  back  some  of  his  losses — and  the 
politicians  step  in  and  control  (or  try 
to  control)  prices.  This  has  happened 
in  a  good  many  food  lines,  and  now, 
coupled  with  the  potato  upheavals  of 
the  past  two  years,  has  shown  plainly 
and  emphatically  what  happens  to  sup¬ 
ply  and  prices  when  the  natural  laws 
of  free  enterprise  are  used  for  political 
purposes. 

Farmers,  as  -well  as  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  have  suffered  tremen¬ 
dous  losses  in  fats,  hides,  and  wool. 
Now  the  market  prices  on  these  com¬ 
modities  are  slowly  picking  up.  If  con¬ 
trols  are  maintained  in  spite  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  demand  for  these  products, 
how  can  the  farmer  or  the  manufac¬ 
turer  possibly  stay  in  business  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  honest? 

Cheap  By-products 

Meat  ceilings  were  placed  before 
those  most  important  by-products,  i.e. 
fats,  hides,  and  wools,  broke  so  severe¬ 
ly,  and  have  not  been  changed.  That  is 
the  reason  so  many  people  are  still  say¬ 
ing  “meat  is  still  high.”  Meat  is  higher 
than  it  would  be  if  by-products  were 
not  showing  such  a  loss!  For  example, 
when  a  slaughterer  pays  23c  a  pound 
for  a  live  cow,  and  its  50-pound  hide 
sells  for  8c  a  pound,  there  is  a  straight 
loss  of  15c  a  pound,  or  $7.50  that  must 
be  added  to  the  price  of  the  meat  which 
you  buy.  Then  add  the  loss  on  this 
animal’s  tallow  or  fat  selling  at  4c  a 
pound,  and  you  begin  to  see  why  your 
meat  is  still  high,  while  the  producer 
is  taking  less  for  his  live  animal. 

A  year  ago  lamb  pelts  were  bringing 
around  $12  apiece;  today  they  are  sell¬ 
ing’ for  around  $3.  This  loss  of  $9  must 
be  added  to  the  meat  cost  of  that  lamb. 
The  average  dressed  weight  of  lamb 
sold  is  around  40  pounds,  or  an  added 
cost  to  you  of  over  22c  a  pound  be¬ 
cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the  pelt 
value  alone.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  live 
ambs  are  selling  comparatively  low  or 
that  the  meat  is  so  high  ?  Or  that  sheep 
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men  complain  when  our  government  al¬ 
lows  imports  of  82  per  cent  of  the  wool 
used  in  this  country,  even  to  make 
army  uniforms  for  our  boys?  Isn’t  it 
time  you  complained,  for  truly  you  are 
paying  for  all  these  political  shenani¬ 
gans  with  every  bite  of  food  you  buy, 
sell,  or  eat. 

Can  Be  .Stopped 

All  these  expensive,  disrupting  poli¬ 
tical  controls  can  be  stopped  and  stop¬ 
ped  now.  Congress  must  vote  them  in 
or  out  before  June  30.  But  it  is  the 
same  old  story.  Our  politicians  are  say¬ 
ing,  “The  people  want  controls,  they 
want  us  to  lower  food  prices  by  this 
or  that  political  maneuver.”  A  great 
many  people  today  have  learned  by  sad 
experience  that  these  “control”  falla¬ 
cies  have  cost  them  in  tears  and 
dollars. 

Right  now  even  government  people 
are  predicting  that  there  is  at  least  a 
fifty-fifty  chance  that  food  control  will 
be  thrown  out  by  Congress  before  July 
3.  If  you  will  flood  Congress  with  de¬ 
mands  that  they  do  throw  out  all  these 
destructive,  expensive  and  foolish  vote¬ 
getting  devices  called  food  controls, 
they  can  be  stopped  once  and  for  all. 

—  A.A.  — 

.JUST  SUPPOSE 

Suppose  that  Congress  passed  a  law 
confiscating  all  taxable  income  over 
$300,000  by  imposing  a  300  per  cent 
tax  on  income  over  that  amount.  That 
would  raise  34  million  dollars — or  just 
enough,  at  the  present  rate  of  Federal 
spending,  to  operate  the  Government 
for  four  hours. 


NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 

DAIRY  and  BEEF 
CATTLE  SHOW 

AUGUST  30  thru  SEPT.  6 

New  York’s  show  is  recognized 
every  year  as  the  greatest  cattle 
show  in  the  country  —  bar  none ! 
Entries  close  August  14,  1952 
For  premium  list  write: 
HAROLD  L.  CREAL,  Director 

New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Trimberger 
Supt.  Cattle  Dept. 

"Competition  Open  to  the  World" 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Fac»ory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cosi  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


SORE  TEATS 

APPLY 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm 
— a  modern  antiseptic  oint¬ 
ment,  designed  to  relieve 
soreness,  reduce  conges¬ 
tion,  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Try  it ...  8  oz.  tin 
75$.  At  your  dealer’s  or  by 
mail  postpaid 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  4,  N.Y. 


D/:  Mai//o/'s 

UDDER 

BALM 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Just  arrived  over  200  head  of  choice  Beef  Cattle.  Hereford  &  Angus,  either  Heif¬ 
ers  or  Steers,  weighing  from  350  to  600  lbs.  Just  right  to  turn  on  Pasture  &  sell  this 
fall.  I  have  sold  over  6000  of  this  kind  of  cattle  last  year  to  over  400  satisfied  custo¬ 
mers  &  they  have  all  made  money.  I  believe  this  year  they  will  make  more.  I  feel 
sure  cattle  prices  will  advance  when  pasture  gets  started,  so  buy  now  and  save 
money.  I  expect  to  receive  from  now  on,  over  200  cattle  each  week  and  wpuld  like 
anyone  interested  to  come  and  look  my  stock  over. 

ANYONE  wanting  to  sell  their  dairy  cattle,  I  will  take  them  in  trade  and  will 
allow  a  good  price  for  them.  I  deliver  free  of  charge  within  a  hundred  miles.  All  cattle 
I  handle  are  treated  for  shipping  fever  and  are  real  choice  stock  and  priced  reason¬ 
ably.  Also  can  pasture  at  a  small  cost  any  number  you  wish  to  buy. 


S.  B.  Davis 


PHONE:  Mendenhall  2771 


CHADDS  FORD  STOCK  YARDS/  Chadds  Ford/  Pennsylvania. 


(360)  24 
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HERE’S  a  great  sense  of  se¬ 
curity  and  satisfaction  in  a 
“food  bank”  —  the  food  you 
can,  freeze  or  make  into 
jams  and  jellies  for  winter 
use.  When  the  weather  is  nice,  you  may 
begrudge  the  time  spent  in  putting  up 
this  food,  but  just  think  how  easily 
and  quickly  you  can  prepare  that  meal 
next  winter.  Open  a  jar,  or  get  a  pack¬ 
age  from  the  freezer,  and  presto! — in 
no  time,  you  have  a  meal  on  the  table. 

A  “food  bank”  stretches  your  food 
dollar,  too.  Especially  if  you  raise  your 
own  fruits  and  vegetables.  If  you  do 
have  a  vegetable  garden,  I  hope  you 
planned  plantings  a  week  or  two  apart 
of  such  things  as  string  beans  and 
corn,  to  ease  the  burden  of  having  too 
much  to  do  at  once.  At  times  when  you 
have  only  a  small  amount  extra  to  can 
or  freeze,  prepare  it  along  with  dinner. 

Buy  Right 

If  you  do  not  raise  your  own  fruits 
and  vegetables,  watch  the  markets  and 
the  newspapers  to  know  when  certain 
foods  are  in  season.  Your  groceryman 
will  often  tell  you  when  he  is  getting  a 
fresh  shipment,  and  you  can  order 
ahead  and  buy  at  the  peak  of  the  crop, 
when  the  price  is  lowest. 

Frozen  Fruit  in  Bulk 

A  quick  and  easy  way  to  have  a  lot 
of  frozen  cherries,  sweet  or  sour,  in 
your  freezer  is  to  buy  one  of  those  big 
30-lb.  cans  of  frozen  cherries  from  your 
locker  plant,  and  repack  them  at  home 
in  pint  packages.  They  come  already 
sweetened,  so  there’s  no  extra  expense 
for  sugar.  Other  frozen  fruits  may  be 
bought  in  bulk,  but  are  not  so  success¬ 
fully  repacked  at  home.  Red  raspber¬ 
ries  and  strawberries  can'  be  done,  but 
their  quality  will  be  affected.  And  it’s 
impossible  to  repack  frozen  peaches 
this  way. 

How  Much? 

When  I  am  planning  how  much  of 
any  one  food  to  can  or  freeze  for  my 
family,  I  take  into  consideration  the 
number  in  our  family;  the  number  of 
times  a  week  I  want  to  serve  that  food; 
and  the  number  of  weeks  it  is  out  of 
season.  For  instance,  peas.  We  have 
fresh  ones  from  the  garden  for  about  a 
month.  I  figure  that,  after  they  are 
gone,  we  can  do  without  them  during 
the  summer,  with  so  many  other  fresh 
vegetables  available.  That  leaves  8 
months,  or  32  weeks  to  plan  on.  A  pint 
will  serve  our  family,  and  we  will  want 
peas  once  a  week.  So  I  freeze  at  least 
32  pints,  and  a  few  extra  for  company. 

Keep  a  Record 

An  inventory  will  help  you  to  plan 
how  much  and  what  kind.  I  like  to 
know  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
how  much  I  put  up  last  year,  what  was 
left  over,  and  if  and  when  I  ran  out  of 
something.  It  helps  me  to  plan  my 
“food  bank”  each  year,  and  saves  me  a 
lot  of  figuring. 

Two  Ways  to  Can 

Canning  is  done  in  two  ways.  One  is 
in  a  pressure  cooker  or  canner,  which 
must  be  used  for  all  low-acid  vege¬ 
tables,  fish  and  meat.  The  other  is  the 
boiling  water  bath  used  to  can  fruits, 
tomatoes,  and  juices.  If  you  haven’t  a 
pressure  cooker  and  can’t  beg  or  bor¬ 
row  one,  leave  the  low-acid  vegetables 
alone  (or  freeze  them)  and  concentrate 
your  canning  efforts  on  fruits,  juices, 
and  tomatoes.  Don’t  run  the  risk  of 
botulism  poisoning. 

Get  Ready 

Check  your  supply  of  canning  or 
freezing  equipment  to  see  that  you 
have  enough  jars,  lids,  rubbers,  boxes, 


Whether  you're  canning  or  freez¬ 
ing  green  beans,  or  any  other 
vegetable,  use  only  those  of  the 
best  quality — fresh,  young,  ten¬ 
der — and  process  them  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  gathering. 


tape — whatever  you  are  going  to  need. 
Any  large  kettle  deep  enough  so  that 
the  water  is  at  least  two  inches  over 
the  top  of  the  jars,  with  a  rack  or 
folded  towel  to  keep  the  jars  off  the 
bottom,  may  be  used  as  a 
boiling  water  bath.  Make 
sure  that  your  pressure 
cooker  is  in  good  working 
order.  The  pressure  gauge 
should  be  checked  for  ac¬ 
curacy  with  a  master 
gauge  at  least  once  a  year. 

Your  county  home  demon¬ 
stration  agent  or  a  pressure  cooker 
dealer  can  probably  tell  you  where  to 
have  it  tested. 

For  canning  small  amounts  of  vege¬ 
tables,  you  may  want  to  use  your  press¬ 
ure  saucepan.  It  may  be  used  for  can- 
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ning  if  it  has  an  accurate  gauge  or  in¬ 
dicator  so  that  the  pressure  can  be  held 
at  10  pounds  (24.0°F. )  and  if  it  is  deep 
enough  to  hold  pint  jars.  When  can¬ 
ning  low-acid  vegetables  in  a  pressure 
saucepan,  the  safe  pro¬ 
cessing  time  is  20  minutes 
longer  than  that  given  for 
pints  processed  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  pressure  cooker  or 
canner. 

Do  you  need  timetables 
or  directions  for  canning? 
You  can  get  them  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Home  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Enclose  a  three-cent  stamp  with 
your  request,  and  ask  for  A  CANNING 
guide.  This  is  Cornell’s  handy  canning 
guide  for  meats,  vegetables,  fruits. 


Comes  on  stiff  manilla  paper  and  has  a 
hole  punched  in  the  top,  ready  to  hang 
on  a  hook  in  your  kitchen. 

Freezing  Directions 

You  can  also  get  a  very  complete 
little  booklet  on  freezing  by  writing  to 
American  Agriculturist’s  Home  De¬ 
partment.  Enclose  a  three-cent  stamp 
with  your  request  and  ask  for  modern 
food  freezing.  It  tells  how  to  select, 
prepare,  freeze,  store,  and  cook  all 
kinds  of  frozen  foods — meats,  poultry, 
seafoods,  eggs,  dairy  products,  juices, 
cooked  foods,  vegetables,  fruits.  It  has 
charts  showing  retail  and  wholesale 
cuts  of  meat,  and  it  also  tells  you  how 
to  figure  the  number  of  containers 
you’ll  need  for  packaging  your  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Canning  or  freezing  information  may 
also  be  obtained  from  your  state  col¬ 
lege  or  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

And  if  you  have  any  special  canning 
or  freezing  problems  that  you  can’t 
find  the  answers  to,  I’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you  with  them. 


ALONG  THE  SOUTH  HILL  ROAD 

Treasure  Hunting 
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JUST  couldn’t  wait  to  take  the 
new  vacuum  cleaner  into  the 
attic.  The  wide  old  floor  boards 
had  been  brushed  off  with  a 
broom,  but  they  never  had  felt  any¬ 
thing  so  dirt  hungry  and  energetic  as 
this  ambitious  new  cleaner. 

Linda  Anne  and  I  put  a  new  paper 
liner  in  the  tank,  and  with  our  heads 
tied  up  in  scarves,  tackled  the  job  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  I 
climbed  up  on  a  packing  case  and  put 
a  combination  plug  in  the  one  light 
socket,  and  replaced  the  dim  bulb  with 
a  200  watter.  As  the  light  brightened 
the  corners  of  the  attic,  Linda  discov¬ 
ered  a  doll  crib  that  had  belonged  to 
her  big  sister,  and  her  eyes  lighted  up. 
She  was  soon  happily  engaged  in  put¬ 
ting  a  make-believe  doll  to  bed. 

I  stepped  on  the  switch,  and  as  the 
vacuum  cleaner  started  to  hum  I  drop¬ 
ped  the  nozzle  of  the  crack  cleaner 
down  bet\yeen  two  wide  old  planks. 
There  was  a  sharp  clinck  as  something 
was  dredged  up.  A  few  more  passes 
with  the  nozzle  picked  up  more  rat¬ 
tling  objects,  and  then  I  turned  off  the 
switch  to  see  what  I  had. 

In  the  bag  were  pellets  of  old  plas- 
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ter,  some  ancient  buckwheat,  an  emp¬ 
ty  hickory  nut  shell  and  an  exquisite 
old  pearl  button,  made  of  natural  shell 
in  a  lovely  purplish  lavender.  As  I 
dropped  it  in  my  pocket  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing,  I  thought  how  nice  it  would  look  in 
my  sister’s  collection. 

The  ghosts  of  old  houses  like  this 
must  hide  up  here  under  the  rafters,  I 
thought,  as  I  suddenly  wondered  what 
other  treasures  might  be  hidden  in  the 
wide  space  under  the  old  floor.  Things 
must  have  dropped  down  there,  or  been 
left  there  when  the  old  house  was  built. 
By  getting  down  on  all  fours  and  using 
a  flashlight,  I  could  peer  under  the  at¬ 
tic  floor  where  it  was  open  close  to  the 
eaves. 

My  curiosity  was  rewarded  almost  at 
once.  Between  the  plastered  laths  of  the 
upstairs  bedrooms  and  the  attic  floor 
I  fished  out  a  squatty  hand-blown  flask 
with  a  queer  cross  mark  in  the  bottom. 
And  further  along  I  found  more  bot¬ 
tles:  a  tiny  green  perfume  bottle  with 
the  label  almost  intact  and  an  odd  little 
lumpy  pill  bottle. 

In  a  little  cubby  I  had  never  noticed 


before  was  a  small  brown  bottle  shaped 
something  like  a  test  tube,  with  the 
cork  stopper  still  tight.  It  was  three- 
quarters  full  of  an  aromatic  brown 
liquid,  but  the  label  in  quaint  old  print 
was  partly  gone.  The  picture  remained, 
but — ENSIS  was  all  that  Time  had  left 
of  the  one  word  on  the  label. 

Some  papers  had  dropped  in  the  next 
open  space,  an  old  catalogue  from 
Macy’s  (the  red  cover  graced  by  a 
belle  with  full  leg  o’  mutton  sleeves), 
and  some  business  letters  of  about  the 
same  vintage. 

Time  meant  nothing  as  I  explored 
each  new  tunnel  of  space  under  the 
floor  with  my  light.  A  shriek  from 
Linda  Anne  brought  me  back  to  this 
world.  In  her  bed-making,  she  ha 
picked  up  a  drowsy  wasp.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  myself  in  an  old  dresser 
mirror  as  I  held  her.  I  looked  like  a 
pack  rat,  dirty,  cob  webby,  with  my 
scarf  over  one  ear. 

The  attic  was  still  dirty,  suppeI 
wasn’t  even  started,  and  Linda  Anne 
was  sobbing.  But  I  know  now  how  the 
forty-niners  felt. 

I  just  have  to  get  back  to  finis 
cleaning  that  attic! 
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fad  and  ^lettcp 


2440.  The  “pretty  look”  in  playsuits 
-r-provided  by  a  double  row  of  ruffles. 
Bloomered  styling  is  easy-to-make  in 
checked  or  printed  cotton  and  rayon. 
Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  1%  yds.  35-in.,  or  1% 
yds.  39-in. 

2188.  This  frock  has  the  soft  sim¬ 
plicity  needed  for  new  prints  and 
sheers:  Cape  sleeves,  yoke-panel  lines, 
six-gore  skirt.  Three-quarter  sleeves 
are  also  included.  Sizes  14-20,  36-48. 
Size  18,  3  %  yds.  39-in. 

2164.  You  can  use  this  sleeveless 
success  for  day  or  dating  nights — de¬ 
pending  upon  fabric  choice.  Bodice  is 
simplicity  at  its  best,  and  so  is  flared 
circular  skirt.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  3% 
yds.  39-in. 


2205.  Bruncn  coat,  work  dress  — 
this  easy  to  don  wrap-around  will  serve 
as  both!  Cap  sleeves  are  cut-in-one 
with  yoke.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18, 
•4 y2  yds.  35-in.,  3%  yds.  trim. 

2600.  “Jiffy”  jacket  dress!  It’s  a  cap 
sleeve  basque  basic  with  new  wide 
skirt  and  lower  cut  to  the  neckline  — 
versatile,  but  very  easy  to  sew.  Sizes 
10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  5%  yds.  39-in. 
fabric  for  ensemble. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents  for 
our  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  which 
has  attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


MRS.  Wilfred  Dufault  of  Peru,  N.  Y., 
makes  good  use  of  her  husband’s 
old  shirts.  When  the  collars  are  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out,  she  converts  them 
into  blouses  for  herself,  to  wear  with 
slacks.  She  says  they  provide  nice  long 
tuck-ins.  Here  are  her  directions: 

Lay  the  pattern’s  right  front  with  its 
t  top  along  the  bottom  hem  on  the  left 
shirt  front,  to  change  the  opening  to 
the  feminine  mode.  Cut  sleeves  open 
along  edge  of  seams  to  save  time. 
Opened  flat  they  will  provide  material 
for  cutting  a  comfortably  full  sleeve 
without  piecing.  To  make  a  modern 
turndown  collar,  use  a  3-inch  straight 
strip  of  the  shirting  folded  in  half  and 
out  long  enough  to  fit  the  new  neck¬ 
line. 

Another  “saving”  idea  of  Mrs.  Du- 
iault’s- — this  one  a  timesaver —  makes 
easy  the  laundering  of  separate  white 
collars  on  dresses.  She  says  she  sews 


small  shirt  buttons  along  the  neck¬ 
facing  of  such  dresses;  then  works 
buttonholes  to  fit  them  on  the  bias  fac¬ 
ing  of  the  white  collar.  “It  takes  a 
little  more  time  in  finishing  the  dress,” 
says  Mrs.  Dufault,  “but  this  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  speed  with  which 
you  can  attach  or  detach  these  collars 
subsequently.”  Snaps  could  also  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

—  A.  A - 

FLUFFY  SLIPPERS  CAN  BE 
LAUNDERED  AT  HOME 

HEN  YOUR  fluffy  fabric  bedroom 
slippers  become  soiled  they  can  be 
safely  laundered  at  home.  Make  a  rich 
suds  of  mild  soap  and  lukewarm  water. 
Gently  squeeze  the  slippers  in  this 
lukewarm  suds  until  they  are  clean. 
Don’t  wring  them  at  all  as  it  would 
pull  them  out  of  shape.  Rinse,  without 
wringing,  through  several  clear,  luke¬ 
warm  rinses.  Then  roll  in  a  towel  to 
absorb  the  excess  moisture. 

Stuff  with  crumpled  paper  to  keep 
their  shape  and  when  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  brush  them  up  with  a  stiff 
brush.  This  brushing  restores  the  nap 
and  makes  them  look  new  again. — B.C. 
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HERE’S  WHV  160,000,000  GLASSES 
OF  JAM  AND  JELLY  WERE 
PUT  UP  WITH  CERTO  PECTIN  IN  1951! 


A  Product  of 
General  Food* 


50%  More  Glasses  the  Short-Boil  Way!  That’s  right! 
You  actually  get  50%  more  glasses  with  Certo  because 
precious  juices  don’t  boil  away! 

Faster!  It’s  true!  You’re  through  just  15  minutes  after 
your  fruit’s  prepared ! 

Easier!  No  more  testing  or  guesswork!  With  Certo,  - 
even  hard-to-set  fruits  “jell”  after  only  a  one-minute  boil. 

Richer  Flavor!  Because  you  can  use  fully-ripe  fruit, 
you  retain  all  the  luscious,  wonderful  flavor  of  fruit  at  its 
just-picked,  field-fresh  best!  Simply  follow  recipes 
carefully  for  delicious  jams  and  jellies  every  time. 

See  for  yourself  why  over  160,000,000  glasses  of  jam  and 
jelly  were  put  up  with  Certo  last  year!  Get  Certo  today!* 


*Remember,  Certo — a  pectin  product — is  made  from  natural 
fruit  pectin,  nature’s  jellying  substance,  found  in  varying 
amounts  in  all  fruits. 
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Your  Farm’s  History 

By  MARGARET  C.  AIKEN S 


WHEN  YOU  go  to  visit  your  city 
cousins,  they  show  you  the  points 
of  interest  around  the  city.  They  know 
where  to  find  the  zoo,  the  museum, 
famous  statues,  interesting  buildings, 
and  so  on.  Can  you  point  out  as  many 
interesting  things  to  them  when  they 
come  to  visit  your  farm? 

Of  course,  farm  animals  are  better 
than  zoo  animals,  because  we  can  play 
with  the  dogs,  cats  and  calves,  and 
none  of  them  are  caged.  But  what 
about  places  of  interest?  Do  you  know 
where  people  have  lived  on  your  farm 
besides  the  house  where  you  now  live? 

The  history  of  a  farm  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  hobby  for  farm  boys  and  girls. 
Sometimes  an  old  settler  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  can  tell  you  about  your  farm. 
Sometimes  you  can  find  things  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farm  deed.  Again,  if  the 
farm  has  been  in  your  family  a  long 
time,  your  parents  or  grandparents  can 
tell  you  many  interesting  things.  Some¬ 
times  you  just  have  to  find  out  the 
history  of  your  farm  by  looking  around 
at  the  evidence. 

Here  are  some  things  to  look  for. 
Did  the  Indians  ever  live  or  hunt  on 
your  farm  ?  Look  for  Indian  imple¬ 
ments  like  stone  tools  And  arrowheads. 
Where  did  the  earliest  white  settlers 
live?  Look  near  springs  or  old  wells  on 
the  farm.  Maybe  you  can  find  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  old  cellar.  Maybe  you’ll 
find  only  a  bed  of  tansy  or  catnip,  or 
perhaps  an  old  lilac  bush  or  some 
scraps  of  old  dishes. 

My  folks  told  me  when  I  was  quite 
small  about  a  trapper’s  cabin  that  had 
been  on  our  farm  back  in  the  woods.  I 
used  to  play  there  often  and  tried  to 
imagine  what  life  was  like  in  the  trap¬ 
per’s  cabin.  There  was  an  old  dug  well 
there,  long  since  filled  in,  and  a  cellar 
which  must  have  been  under  the  cabin. 
Nearby  were  catnip,  wild  rose  bushes, 
wild  apple  trees  and  some  huge  butter¬ 
nut  trees. 

There  are  many  other  thing's  of  in¬ 


terest  to  look  for.  I  have  seen  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  big  dam  on  a  farm  near  a 
railroad.  They  had  a  watering  place 
there  once.  On  another  farm  is  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  tramway  where  logs  were 
taken  out  years  ago.  An  old  abandoned 
road  runs  along  the  back  of  our  farm. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  are 
several  old  farms  which  have  gone  back 
to  the  state  for  unpaid  taxes.  They 
tell  their  own  story  of  poor  land  or  per¬ 
haps  poor  management.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  small  graveyard  on  a  farm. 
If  you  can  read  the  headstones,  you 
may  find  out  some  interesting  facts 
about  your  farm  there. 

You  may  discover  that  the  history  of 
your  farm  is  of  local,  state  or  even  na¬ 
tional  importance.  The  first  settler  of 
the  village  may  have  located  there,  or 
some  famous  person  may  have  been 
born  there.  There  may  have  been  an  inn 
where  stagecoaches  stopped,  and,  if  so, 
there’s  no  telling  how  many  famous 
people  have  been  there.  There  may  even 
have  been  a  famous  battle  fought  on 
your  farm. 

All  these  things  would  be  of  recent 
history.  If  you  want  to  go  back  to  early 
history,  the  ground,  the  trees  and  the 
rocks  can  tell  you  much  if  you  study 
them. 


CLOUDS  AT  SUNDOWN 

By  Janice  Blanchard 

Only  a  blue  rim 
Of  crockery  can  be  seen 
(The  sky's  horizon). 

For  the  bowl  is  full  of  curds. 
Come,  wind,  if  you  are  hungry! 

The  hungry  wind  came. 

Lazily  eating  the  curds. 

Licking  the  bowl  clean. 

Wind!  What  have  you  done? 

The  enchanted  bowl  turns  black! 


ATLAS  Jars  have  been 
proven  for  more  than 
50  years  by  house¬ 
wives  everywhere. 
Double  tested  for 
strength. 


Strong  and  safe  for  all  approved  methods 
of  modern  preserving.  Perfect  for  home 
freezing  — moisture,  vapor  and  leak-proof; 
odors  can't  get  in  or  out;  re-usable. 


'Heedte 


830.  Decorate  anything  made  of  huck 
toweling  with  these  stunning  designs. 
All  easy  to  do.  Directions;  charts;  4 
designs. 

831.  Easy  embroidery  for  decorating 
scarfs,  towels,  pillowcases.  Add  ready¬ 
made  eyelet  ruffling.  Transfer  6  motifs 
3x12)4  to  4)4x13  inches. 

7  230.  Transfer  designs  in  3  colors! 
Dainty  girls  and  colorful  nosegays.  No 
embroidery  —  just  iron  on.  24  three- 
color  motifs  from  1x2  to  4)4x10  in. 


-  TRANSFER  DESIGNS 
IN  3  COLORS 


TO  ORDER:  Send  TWEN¬ 
TY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coin) 
for  each  pattern  to: 
AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  257,  Needle- 
craft  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
162,  Old  Chelsea  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York  11,N.Y. 
Add  twenty  cents  for 
Needlework  Catalog  with  complete  pattern 
printed  in  it. 


854.  Big,  easy  to  memorize,  easy-to- 
crochet  squares!  These  squares,  13)4 
inches  in  string,  make  accessories  so 
quickly.  Crochet  directions. 

7042.  Use  gay  scraps  for  this  old- 
time  quilt.  So  easy!  only  four  pattern 
pieces!  Pattern  pieces  and  block  charts 
included. 

531.  Beautiful  chair  set  —  scalloped, 
lacy,  crisp  and  fresh.  Easy  pineapple 
design  crochet.  Complete  directions. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 


J 
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Two  young  visitors  at  the  Food  Fair  stop  to  admire  the  children's  party  table  dec¬ 
orated  by  Mrs.  Karl  Kline  (at  left)  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  was  a  popular  exhibit,  with  its 
gingerbread  people,  carrot  dolls,  banana  dachshunds,  and  merry-go-round  centerpiece 

with  gingerbread  horses.  — Photo  by  Curt  Foerster. 

OUR  FOOD  FAIR 

Bn  MABEL  HEBEJL 


FOR  three  hours,  one  evening  last 
month,  the  auditorium  of  the  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Junior  High  School  was  turned 
into  the  gayest,  noisiest,  and  probably 
most  health-promoting  midway  that 
any  county  fair  ever  had.  It  was  our 
county’s  annual  FOOD  FAIR,  put  on 
by  the  County  Nutrition  Committee, 
with  the  help  of  just  about  everybody 
-  Home  Bureau,  Red  Cross,  4-H’ers, 
Health  Department,  hospitals,  Cornell 
University,  _  Ithaca  College,  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  Ithaca  Garden 
Club,  and  the  local  food  merchants  and 
locker  plant. 

Puppet  shows,  music,  a  Medicine 
Man,  movies,  door  prizes,  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  hawkers  of  food  sam¬ 
ples,  give-away  leaflets — and  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  so  people,  men,  women  and 
children,  milling  about  and  trying  to 
t  see  everything  and  everybody,  made  it 
the  real  thing. 

The  Fair  was  in  full  swing  when  I 
got  there,  and  I  immediately  saw  that 
I  had  made  a  big  mistake  in  eating  my 
supper.  The  food  samples  were  gener¬ 
ous  delicious  cold  cuts,  fresh  vege¬ 
table  juices  blended  with  an  electric 
mixer;  enriched  bread  and  honey, 
glazed  prunes,  molasses  cake,  and  nu¬ 
tritious  candies,  including  the  “Un¬ 
cooked  Peanut  Butter  Candy”  whose 
recipe  is  given  below. 

In  the  course  of  a  tour  of  the  “Mid- 
way”  you  could  check  your  weight  and 
learn  how  to  cut  those  calories  (or  up 
them  if  you  were  below  weight) ;  you 
could  learn  how  to  use  herbs  in  cook- 
mg,  and  how  to  select,  prepare,  freeze, 
store  and  cook  frozen  foods;  and  you 
were  reminded  that  honey  and  mo¬ 
lasses  are  nutritious  foods  as  well  as 
delicious  sweeteners. 

One  exhibit  showed  all  the  services 
you  can  get  from  your  County  Health 
Department,  in  your  home,  in  your 
school  and  in  your  community.  An¬ 


other  showed  diabetics  how  to  get  more 
variety  into  their  meals.  “Feed  Your¬ 
self  As  Well  as  Your  Dog”,  “Better 
Meals  for  Teen-agers”,  “Nutrition  for 
Older  Folks”,  “What  Made  Them  Fat?” 
“Iodized  Salt  is  Important”  —  these 
were  just  a  few  of  more  than  60  ex¬ 
hibits  that  showed  Fair  visitors  how  to 
eat  in  order  to  “feel  like  a  million.” 

4-H’ers  demonstrated  everything 
from  preparing  refreshments  for  a  May 
Day  Party  to  how  to  have  a  sparkling 
smile.  Two  of  them  dramatized  the 
battle  between  milk  and  cola  drinks,  in 
a  skit  called,  “Making  a  Wise  Choice.” 
“Miss  Milk”  wore  a  large  sign  show¬ 
ing  a  bottle  of  milk  and  all  its  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals,  and  protein.  “Mr.  Cola” 
wore  a  cola  bottle  sign  which  called 
attention  to  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
cola  drinks.  The  dialogue  was  lively, 
until  Miss  Milk  finally  got  the  best  of 
Mr.  Cola.  The  Dryden  Chickadees  4-H 
Club,  which  wrote  and  produced  the 
skit,  has  given  me  permission  to  make 
it  available  to  other  4-H  Clubs  or  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  using  it.  Just  drop 
me  a  card  if  you’d  like  a  copy  of  it. 

I  watched  another  4-H’er  demon¬ 
strate,  with  all  the  poise  of  a  veteran 
teacher,  how  to  make  a  banana  milk 
shake.  Even  the  whispering  and  gig¬ 
gling  of  three  of  her  friends  who  stood 
nearby,  watching  every  move  she  made, 
failed  to  shake  her  composure. 

You  Can  Get  It 

Someone  had  the  bright  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  out  a  booklet  containing  many  of 
the  Food  Fair  recipes,  good  nutrition 
tips,  and  economy  hints.  It’s  called 
COOKING  FOR  GOOD  HEALTH,  and 
costs  25  cents  a  copy.  If  you  would 
like  one  of  these  booklets,  write  to  me 
at  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  25  cents  in 
coin.  Don’t  wait  too  long,  as  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  limited! 
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A.A.’s  “Best  Ever”  Recipe 


1 


XX/’ITH  this  recipe  we  are  beginning  a  new  feature  in  American  Agri- 
culturist.  Every  time  we  have  a  recipe  that  we  are  particularly  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  —  a  recipe  that  v/e  think  is  a  real  humdinger  —  we  are 
going  to  print  it  in  a  form  that  you  can  clip  out  easily,  paste  on  a  card, 
and  put  in  your  recipe  file.  These  “Best  Ever”  recipes  will  be  ones  that 
|  you  will  want  to  save,  to  use  over  and  over. 

This  first  recipe,  “Uncooked  Peanut  Butter  Candy,”  isn’t  just  a  de- 
j  icious  candy.  It's  a  nutritious  food,  packed  with  protein,  vitamins  and 
Minerals.  It  was  one  of  the  foods  sampled  by  visitors  to  the  Tompkins 
County  Food  Fair  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 

UNCOOKED  PEANUT  BUTTER  CANDY 

UIX  together: 

cup  crunchy  peanut  butter 
i  ajijJ  cup  skim  milk 

TUr  ^  cup  molasses,  and  mix  well 

PAT  ■  °n  Wax  papcr’  sprinkled  with  powdered  milk,  and  knead  lightly. 

Va  inch  thick  and  cut  in  half-inch  squares.  Set  in  refrigerator  overnight 
”  harden,  and  then  cut  apart.  If  sticky,  dust  squares  with  powdered  milk.  j 
[  ^  Honey  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  molasses,  if  preferred. 


for  Premium 


Protection,  get  the  Lid  with  the 


Switch  to 

BALL  <DQM£  LIDS 


You  pay  no  more  .  •  • 
you  can't  buy  better! 


FamourfoU<|l-7Mt  SEAL  . . . 


You  home-can  to  save  money 
and  flavor  —  to  eat  better  for 
less.  Make  sure  of  those  sav¬ 
ings.  Get  the  canning  lids  with 
the  difference.  That  difference 
is  the  DOME,  originated  by 
BALL  to  end  “guesswork  seal¬ 
ing.”  Here’s  why  Ball  Dome 
Lids  give  you  premium  pro¬ 
tection  on  every  jar: 


Just  press  to  test.  When  Dome  is  down, 
jar  is  sealed.  So  easy!  So  sure!  Dome 
Lids  have  cream-white  enamel  lining 
over  special  gold  lacquer,  red  rubber 
seal  and  other  plus  features  —  yet  cost 
no  more  than  old-fashioned  “flat  tops.” 
Save  all  you  can.  Get  Ball  Dome  Lids! 


©  l»52. 

D.B.CO. 


only 


JARS  come  with  BALL  DOME  LIDS 


FREE  BOOKLET! 


Send  postcard  for  “Ball  Canning 
and  Freezing  Recipes" — includes 
latest  methods,  timetables.  Bail 
Bros.  Co.,  Dept.  AA1,  Muncie,  tnd. 


Remember . . . 


the  BEST 


WEATHER  on  radio 

Throughout  New  York  State 

6:25  a. m.  7:15  a.m.  12:15  p.m.  6:15  p.m. 


WHLD-FM  Niagara  Falls 
WFNF-FM  Wethersfield 
WHDL-FM  Olean 
WVBT-FM  Genesee  Valley 
WHCU-FM  Ithaca 
WVCN-FM  Central  New  York 


WRUN-FM  Utica-Rome 
WWNY-FM  Watertown 
WMSA-FM  Massena 
WVCV-FM  Cherry  Valley 
WFI  Y-FM  Troy- Albany 
WHVA-FM  Poughkeepsie 


WQAN-FM  Scranton,  Pa. 

AND  at  7:15  a.m.  on  these  AM  stations 


WHAM  Rochester 
WJTN  Jamestown 
WHLD  Niagara  Falls 
WHDL  Olean 
WNBF  Binghamton 
WHCU  Ithaca 
WQAN  Scranton,  Pa. 


WGY  Schenectady  (7:25) 
WAGE  Syracuse  (7:25) 
WRUN  Utica-Rome 
WDLA  Walton 
\\  KIP  Poughkeepsie 
W  WNY  Watertown  (7:35) 
WMSA  Massena 


A  Rural  Radio  Network  Farm  Service 
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Musical  Notes 

By  GEORGE  DUFF 

( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  G.  Lee,  Editor.) 


I  I  OE  DETRO  came  into  the  farm¬ 
house  sitting  room  and  dropping 
into  a  chair  listened  briefly  to 
the  dinner  music  on  the  radio. 
Then  he  arose,  buttoned  his  coat  firm¬ 
ly  and  started  for  the  door. 

“What’s  the  matter,  don’t  you  like 
the  music?”  I  inquired. 

“It  ain’t  music,”  stated  Joe.  “It  ain’t 
anything  but  a  dashed  rum-ti-tum-tum 
mixed  up  with  a  dashed  caterwauling.” 

I  admitted  that  such  indeed  was  the 
case  with  all  jazz,  but  said  that  if  he 
would  stick  around  a  spell  we  might 
get  a  ukulele  solo  or  something  artistic 
on  the  saxophone.  Whereupon  Joe 
wished  that  the  man  who  invented  the 
ukulele  or  the  saxophone  might  make 
one  more  invention  and  then  go  to  a 
place  a  great  deal  warmer  than  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Creek.  There  were,  said  he,  only 
two  meaner  things  on  earth;  these 
same  being  the  bull  fiddle  and  the  slide 
trombone.  When  anyone  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  got  to  playing  a  bull  fiddle  or  a 
trombone  it  was  time  for  the  rest  of 
the  folks  to  pull  stakes  and  go.  He  had 
once  heard  an  old  uncle  of  his  tell  about 
a  case  where  the  neighbors  even  took 
court  action  to  get  relief.  Would  I  like 
to  hear  about  it? 

“Go  ahead,”  i  said  bitterly,  and  shut 
off  the  radio. 

*  *  * 

THIS  here  uncle — said  Joe — used  to 
live  over  to  Yorkshire  and  kept 
boarding  house  for  the  tannery  hands 
and  was  kind  of  an  old  genius  and  al¬ 
ways  experimenting,  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  One  time  he  got  the  idea  that  he 
would  like  to  experiment  with  the  law, 
and  went  and  got  himself  elected 
justice  of  the  peace. 

There  was  a  Dutchman  worked  in 
the  tannery  by  the  name  of  Oderbaum, 
and  everybody  liked  him  until  he  took 
to  playing  the  bull  fiddle.  Probably  you 
know  what  they’re  like,  although  they 
ain’t  so  common  around  as  they  used  to 
be.  You’ll  sometimes  hear  ’em  coming 
in  over  the  radio — not  the  fiddles  them¬ 
selves,  I  don’t  mean,  but  the  con¬ 
demned  bawling  and  croaking  and 
groaning  that  they  make.  Some  folks 
call  ’em  bass  viols  but  it  don’t  matter 
what  you  call  ’em.  There  ain’t  but  two 
worse  and  deadlier  things  in  the  hands 
of  an  amateur,  and  one  of  them  is  a 
slide  trombone  and  the  other  is  one  of 
these  here  old  grasshopper  action  Win¬ 
chester  rifles  with  a  full  magazine  and 
a  light  trigger  pull. 

*  *  * 

THIS  Dutch  Oderbaum  worked  in  the 
tannery  days  and  played  the  bull 
fiddle  nights,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
got  so  he  could  saw  Go  Tell  Aunt  Abby 
all  the  way  through  the  neighbors  was 
ready  to  go  to  his  funeral  with  a  four 
horse  team  and  a  band  wagon.  There 
was  a  feller  by  the  name  of  Broke — 
Hennery  Broke — that  he  annoyed  some¬ 
thing  fierce,  and  after  a  spell  this  here 
Broke  said  it  had  got  so  he  just 
couldn’t  stand  it  and  he  was  going  to 
do  something.  He  came  to  my  uncle  for 
advice,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he 
went  and  bought  a  second-hand  slide 
trombone  and  fooled  along  with  it  until 
he  got  so  he  could  make  it  blat  and 
squawk,  and  then  every  time  this  here 
Oderbaum  began  practicing  on  the 
bull  fiddle  this  here  Hennery  Broke 
would  begin  practicing  on  the  trom¬ 
bone. 

They  lived  just  across  the  road  from 


each  other  and  for  a  spell  it  looked  as 
if  the  scheme  was  going  to  work.  After 
a  night  or  two  this  Dutchy  came  across 
and  asked  Broke  to  stop  practicing 
when  he  was  trying  to  practice,  and 
Broke  said  he  would  like  to  accommo¬ 
date  him  only  he  wanted  to  get  so  he 
could  play  in  the  band  during  fair 
time  and  if  he  made  out  he  would  have 
to  keep  at  it  pretty  steady.  Then 
Dutchy  got  mad  and  said  if  Broke 
would  come  out  into  the  road  he  would 
stuff  him  into  the  horn  end  of  his  trom¬ 
bone,  and  Broke  said  he  would  do  that 
there  only  he  could  not  spare  the  time 
from  his  practicing.  Then  Dutchy  went 
back  and  experimented  with  stuffing 
cotton  into  his  ears,  and  found  that  he 
could  get  along  and  hear  his  bull  fiddle 
and  shut  out  the  noises  from  the  trom¬ 
bone  across  the  road.  Hennery  Broke 
tooted  and  squawked  and  blatted  but 
the  danged  old  bull  fiddle  answered 
him  back  regular,  note  for  note,  and 
finally  he  began  to  get  discouraged. 
Then  just  as  he  was  about  ready  to 
give  up  and  quit  he  found  he  could  run 
all  the  way  through  the  first  bar  of  the 
Tune  The  Old  Cow  Died  On,  with  only 
seventeen  notes  flatted  out  so  you 
couldn’t  recognize  ’em.  He  tried  it 
again,  and  then  he  tried  it  again  and 
began  to  get  interested,  and  then  he 
tried  it  again  and  tried  it  again  and 
then  he  tried  it  again. 

*  *  * 

YES,  sir,  this  Dutch  Oderbaum  sawed 
and  croaked  and  groaned  and  this 
Hennery  Broke  blatted  and  squawked 
and  bellowed,  and  they  forgot  all  about 
each  other,  and  the  neighbors  came  to 
’em  and  coaxed  and  begged  and  rem¬ 
onstrated  and  that  was  all  the  good  it 
did.  Finally  the  tannery  boss,  George 


Norwood,  took  it  up  and  went  before 
my  uncle  and  made  a  regular  com¬ 
plaint  against  these  here  musicians  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  Uncle  Dan  — 
his  first  name  was  Dan’l  —  had  ’em 
brought  before  him  and  lectured  ’em 
and  threatened  ’em  and  they  promised 
to  do  better  and  he  let  ’em  go,  and 
that  night  they  practiced  until  two 
o’clock.  The  next  day  he  hauled  ’em  up 
again  and  fined  ’em  ten  apiece,  and 
they  were  quiet  for  two  evenings  and 
cut  loose  again  on  the  third.  Then 
Uncle  Dan  dug  into  his  Justice’s 
Manual  all  one  day  and  didn’t  find  any¬ 
thing  that  would  exactly  fit  the  case, 
and  that  night  the  musicians  practiced 
again.  Then  Uncle  Dan  sat  down  and 
studied  it  over  and  thought  about  it 
and  figured  on  all  the  aspects  of  the 
situation  and  came  to  a  decision  on  his 
own  authority. 

Next  day  he  sent  the  constable  after 
’em  again  and  convened  court  and 
called  in  all  the  neighbors  on  subpoena 
and  then  he  asked  the  defendants  if 
they  wanted  a  trial  by  jury.  They 
wanted  to  know  where  he  would  pick 
his  jury  and  he  said  right  around  in 
that  there  locality,  and  they  said  not 
by  a  danged  site.  Then  they  said  they 
would  plead  guilty  and  throw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

Uncle  Dan  figured  that  that  was 
about  what  they  would  do  and  he  was 
prepared  to  deliver  sentence.  He  or¬ 
dered  ’em  brought  before  the  plank 
that  he  had  laid  on  two  sawhorses  for 
a  bar,  and  he  lectured  ’em  severely. 
Then  he  sentenced  ’em  to  pay  twenty- 
five  dollars  apiece  for  court  expenses, 
and  then  he  told  Fred  Holbrook,  the 
constable,  to  get  Hennery’s  horn  and 
Dutchy’s  bull  fiddle  and  take  the 
prisoners  away  over  into  the  Holcomb- 
ville  schoolhouse  and  set  ’em  to  playing 
and  lock  ’em  in.  Fred  Holbrook  had 
been  in  the  army  and  had  saved  up  his 
old  Springfield  musket  and  bayonet, 
and  the  judge  told  him  to  take  it  along 
and  if  they  stopped  playing  he  was  to 
go  in  and  poke  ’em  up  with  the  bayonet 
and  make  ’em  go  at  it  again.  It  was 
vacation  time  and  nobody  lived  near 
enough  to  the  schoolhouse  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  Uncle  Dan  figured  that 
after  they  had  played  trombone  and 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


Big  Talk 


FOR  SOFT  GRAY  PAWS 


By  Jessie  Wilmore  Murton 

Close  by  the  red  rose  and  white 
hydrangea 

There  is  a  fresh  little  mound  today. 

Just  wide  enough  for  four  paws  of  velvet, 

Just  long  enough  for  a  coat  of  gray. 

The  squirrels  at  last  have  ceased  from 
scolding; 

The  raucous  blue-jays  no  longer  call; 

And  the  little  field  mouse  goes  safely 
scurrying 

Under  the  leaves,  with  no  fear  at  all. 

When  wind  and  vine  make  a  dainty 
scratching 

I  almost  run  to  fling  wide  the  door; 

And  each  small  thud  is  a  blow  .  .  . 
remembering 

The  thump  of  soft  paws  from  sill  to  floor. 

The  white  sheets  strewn  on  my  desk  are 
spotless. 

Unmarred  by  paw-print,  or  silken  fur... 

Strange  how  the  heart  can  ache  with 
silence. 

Bereft  of  a  soft  and  singing  purr! 


bull  fiddle  together  for  about  three  days 
they  would  be  entirely  reformed. 

*  *  * 


JOE  drew  to  a  close  with  everything 
up  in  the  air,  as  is  his  custom,  and 
arising  started  again  for  the  door. 
“Cured  them,  did  it?”  I  suggested. 

“Well,  not  exactly,”  said  Joe.  “The 
way  of  it  was,  after  two-three  days  my 
uncle  didn’t  hear  anything  from  the 
officer  and  he  got  sort  of  worried  and 
hitched  up  and  drove  over  to  the  Hol¬ 
comb  schoolhouse,  and  you  can  imagine 
his  surprise  and  his  sorrow  when  he 
found  poor  old  Fred  Holbrook  a-lying 
dead  on  the  steps  with  his  musket  still 
clenched  in  his  hands.  Yes,  sir,  and 
there  were  sounds  coming  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  building  and  he  listened  and 
made  out  that  the  prisoners  were  play¬ 
ing  a  duel.” 

“A  duel?”  I  queried. 

“That  ain’t  the  word,”  said  Joe. 
“What  I  mean  is  one  of  these  here 
danged  things  that  sometimes  comes  in 
on  the  radio.  A  dew-ett  —  that’s  it. 
They  were  playing  a  dew-ett  together, 
and  getting  along  fine  and  enjoying 
themselves.” 


—  A.  A.  — 


RULE  OF  13  THUMBS 


MAJOR  government  policy  decisions 
are  held  responsible  for  confusion 
in  military  procurement,  according  to 
one  defender.  When  a  procurement  offi¬ 
cer  prepares  to  sign  a  contract  he  must 
keep  in  mind: 

1.  Not  to  buy  in  advance  of  needs. 

2.  Favoring  small  business. 

3.  Compliance  with  “Buy  American” 
amendment  to  stockpiling  law. 

4.  To  maintain  economic  equality  be¬ 
tween  geographic  areas  and  groups. 

5.  Favoring  businesses  that  have  re¬ 
ceived  low  allotments  of  controlled 
materials. 

6.  To  broaden  the  country’s  economic 
base. 

7.  To  get  the  most  for  Federal  money. 

8.  To  encourage  the  dispersal  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

9.  To  avoid  concentration  of  economic 
power. 

10.  To  support  the  government’s  anti- 
monopoly  program. 

11.  To  enforce  anti-discrimination, 
child  labor,  fair  labor,  minimum  wage 
and  compulsory  subcontracting  laws 
and  regulations. 

12.  To  implement  mobilization  and 
planning  activities. 

13.  To  award  contracts  to  distressed 
areas  even  though  bids  are  higher. 

— Reprinted  from  “Tax  Outlook 
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MAILBAG 


PAINT  IN  MODERATION 

FROM  my  standpoint  “Gild  the  Lily, 
but .  .  was  the  most  timely  and  the 
most  sensible  editorial  I’ve  read  in  a 
long  time,  and  I’m  a  woman  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  putting  my  best  foot  forward 
and  primping  up — but  in  moderation. 
One  of  the  most  disgusting  sights  one 
sees  on  any  street  today  is  women 
painted  up  like  a  freak  in  a  circus.  A 
little  help  from  powder  box  and  a 
natural  color  lipstick  is  every  woman’s 
right,  but  when  the  job  is  overdone  she 
looks  both  cheap  and  freakish. 

Make-up,  used  in  moderation,  is  a 
great  lift  to  a  woman’s  morale,  but  why 
overdo  a  good  thing?  To  me,  a  well- 
kept  hand  with  natural  color  polish 
looks  far  nicer  than  the  horrible  un¬ 
natural  colors  one  sees  on  every  hand. 

Artificial  hair  coloring  is  the  worst 
of  a  lot  of  women’s  vanities.  Nothing 
looks  cheaper.  Our  hair  turns  along 
with  the  skin  pigment.  Why  can’t  we 
let  nature  do  her  work  naturally?  We 
would  all  look  as  God  intended  us  to 
look  as  we  get  older.  I  expect  a  storm 
of  indignation  from  many  readers  if 
this  is  printed,  but  I  go  along  with  our 
editor  and  repeat — do  not  overdo  make¬ 
up.  Just  a  little  help  is  all  nature  ever 
needs.  The  good  Lord  did  a  fairly  good 
job  on  most  of  us.  Why  spoil  His  work 
with  a  mess  of  cover-up? 

—Mrs.  L.  M.,  Vt. 

—  A.  A.  — 

THEY  WRITE 
LEGISLATORS 

y 

A  WORD  of  appreciation  of  your  ex¬ 
cellent  farm  paper  is  long  overdue. 
We  have  received  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation  from  your  contributors  that 
we  made  use  of  when  we  were  raising 
chickens  and  calves. 

Your  editorials  are  always  to  the 
point  and  give  us  something  to  think 
about,  and  we  get  many  a  chuckle  from 
your  “Chestnuts,”  especially,  the  one 
about  the  man  who  lost  his  family  in 
the  trailer,  since  we  have  been  talking 
about  getting  a  trailer  for  our  trip 
south. 

We  keep  in  touch  with  several 
Congressmen  and  Senators  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  also  Governor  Dewey  in  Al¬ 
bany  and  let  them  know  where  we 
stand  on  the  various  issues  that  come 
op  for  their  consideration  from  time  to 
time.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Carlin, 
Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


—  A.  A.  — 

lighting  woodchucks 

The  farmers  are  at  war  again!  Every 
4  year  at  this  time  they  must  begin 
that  all-out  battle  with  the  enemy.  And 
what  a  formidable  foe!  He’s  been  shot 
at,  gassed,  poisoned,  drowned,  trapped, 
buried  alive,  cussed  at,  bombed  with 
smoke  bombs,  gas  bombs,  harried  by 
hogs  and  yet  he  comes  out  victorious 
t°  ^o  more  battle  next  year.  Yep, 
you  ve  guessed  it.  It’s  the  majestic 
WOODCHUCK.  Why  doesn’t  he  live 
UP  to  his  name  and  stay  in  the  woods  ? 
—Albert  T.  Kardas,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


■  A.A.  — 


LIKES  '  DUFF’S”  STORIES 

|  -YM  glad  you  are  reprinting  some 
of  Mr.  Eastman’s  brother’s  stories, 
hey  were  so  interesting  and  so  full 
0  s°und  philosophy. 

George  Duff  regretted  his  restricted 
schooling  but  I  believe  he  was  educat- 
ro  a  much  higher  school  than  he 
fyea^lzeh-  I  wish  we  had  more  men  in 
government  now  with  his  character, 
‘usight  and  common  sense. 

have  many  of  his  articles  in  a 


scrapbook.  Once  I  turned  one  into  a 
short  play  for  Grange.  Then  realizing 
that  they  were  copyrighted,  I  wrote 
and  asked  him  if  I  could  use  it.  I 
would  have  been  in  a  pickle  if  he  had 
refused  for  there  wasn’t  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  anything  else.  But  he  very  kindly 
said  “Go  ahead.”  It  was  a  hit. — Mrs. 
Winifred  E.  Rich,  Caneadea,  N.  Y. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PDLL 

American  Agriculturist  readers’ 
liking  for  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
grows  stronger  as  it  gets  nearer  na¬ 
tional  political  convention  time.  Of  the 
last  111  votes  received,  73%  said  they 
would  like  to  have  him  as  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Early  in  our  poll  Mr.  Taft  received 
a  little  better  than  half  of  the  votes 
that  came  in.  His  percentage  gradually 
increased  until  now  68%  of  the  1,339 
readers  who  have  voted  say  they  want 
Taft. 


The  A.A.  Poll  to  May  26 : 


Number 

%  of 

Votes 

T  otal 

‘faft  . 

912 

68.11 

MacArthur  . 

..  232 

17.33 

Eisenhower  . 

..  152 

11.35 

Warren  . 

11 

.82 

Truman  . 

11 

.82 

Stassen  . 

4 

.30 

Others  (each  with 
less  than  3  votes 

17 

1.27 

1,339 

100.00% 

There  isn’t  much  time  left  to  vote  in 
our  poll.  If  you  want  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  your  favorite  candidate, 
write  his  name  on  a  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter  and  mail  now  to  Jim  Hall,  Ameri¬ 
can  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


GOING  TO  THE  DOGS 

1SEE  in  the  May  3  issue  that  you  are 
“Going  to  the  Dogs.”  Alas  and  alack! 
For  many  years  I  have  been  a  thor¬ 
ough  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  and 
enjoyed  it.  I  am  afraid  I’ll  never  for¬ 
give  Brother  Eastman  unless  he  speci¬ 
fies  dogs  on  a  farm  as  o.k.,  but  in  a 
village  .  .  .? 

I  live  in  a  village.  Within  two  stone- 
throws  of  my  house  there  are  13  dogs. 
Up  to  the  other  day  there  were  14,  but 
the  good  Lord  took  one.  There  are  two 
dogs  each  at  five  houses  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Again  I  say,  if  I  lived  out  in 
the  country  I  might  have  a  dog. 

Now  the  point  is,  should  owners  of 
dogs  respect  the  rights  and  wishes  of 
their  neighbors  who  don’t  care  for  a 
dog?  Should  dogs  in  a  thickly  popu- 


"Now,  this  book  on  child  psychol¬ 
ogy  has  a  handle  so  it  can  also  be 
used  as  a  paddle.'' 


lated  place  be  allowed  to  run  free,  to 
eliminate  on  one’s  lawn,  lie  down  and 
roll  in  one’s  flower  bed,  use  one’s  gard¬ 
en  as  a  public  highway,  and  bark  ex¬ 
cessively  about  4  a.m.  ? 

I  often  wonder  what  my  neighbors 
would  say  if  I  had  a  rooster  that 
crowed  in  the  morning  or  if  my  hens 
strolled  over  on  their  grounds. 

Now  I  don’t  say  all  dog  owners  are 
disrespectful  of  the  rights  of  their 
neighbors,  but  my  observation  is  that 
just  about  every  character  who  does 
disregard  the  rights  of  others  along 
this  line  does  have  some  sort  of  a  dog. 

Why  not  have  an  organization  or  so¬ 
ciety  to  keep  dogs  where  they  belong? 
Here  is  a  chance  for  you,  Editor  Ed, 
to  start  something  that  will  make  your 
name  go  down  in  history  and  lasting 
fame.  Offer  a  prize  for  the  best  name 
for  that  society.  Put  me  down  as  a 
charter  member. 

—  A.A.  — 

AN  INVITATION 

WE  HAVE  received  many  responses 
to  the  note  you  ran  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  16  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  concerning  the  doctor’s  office 
which  is  being  established  at  The 
Farmers’  Museum  at  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.  We  are  just  delighted  with  your 
cooperation  and  with  the  response  from 
your  readers,  and  we  want  you  to 
know  it. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.  have  reproduced 
the  wallpaper  which  we  found  in  the 
doctor’s  office  and  the  building  has  now 
been  repapered  in  the  original  design. 
It  will  be  possible  for  visitors  to  the 
Museum  to  see  the.,  doctor’s  office  a 
little  later  this  summer,  and  we  hope 
that  many  of  your  readers  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. — Janet  R. 
MacFarlane,  Curator,  The  Farmers’ 
Museum,  Inc. 

‘  — A.A.  — 

GOOD  NEIGHBORS 


OUR  son  Bruce  was  taken  in  the 
Service  on  July  12th,  last  summer. 
He  tried  to  get  the  wheat  in  before  he 
answered  at  the  draft  board,  but  as  the 
wheat  was  too  green  to  cut,  he  had  to 
let  it  stand  a  little  longer.  Then  the 
neighbors  told  him  to  let  it  stand.  “Let 
it  stand,”  they  said.  “If  you  must  go, 
your  wheat  will  be  taken  care  of.” 

Bruce  had  to  go,  and  as  he  is  the 
only  child  in  our  family  and  his  father 
was  not  able  to  carry  on  the  job  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill-health,  it  all  fell  to  the 
neighbors.  Help  was  hard  to  get,  but 
they  brought  the  crops  all  in,  wheat, 
oats,  com  and  buckwheat. 

Our  neighbors  also  made  a  “frolic” 
and  provided  us  with  winter  wood.  The 
wood  was  brought  in  from  our  own 
farm.  —  Mrs.  Miner  Robbins,  Muncy, 
Pennsylvania. 

—  A.A.  — 

LIKES  IT  ALL 

IDO  not  wish  to  be  without  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  I  have  read  it  for  years, 
as  my  brother’s  folks  took  it.  Last 
year  I  subscribed  to  it  myself  so  to  get 
it  sooner,  and  I  also  subscribed  to  it 
for  my  granddaughter  in  Maine.  I  like 
everything  in  the  paper  and  frequently 
read  every  article.  NO  DRUMS  was 
good,  and  THE  SETTLERS  was  just 
my  kind  of  a  story.  Please  give  us  an¬ 
other  pioneer  story.  —  Mrs.  F.  R.  M., 
Vermont. 

—  A.A.  — 

TOO  BUSY 

I  HAVE  to  write  and  tell  you  a  little 
of  how  much  I  liked  your  featured 
article,  “Something  to  live  by.”  I  have 
always  been  a  farmer  and  perhaps  too 
busy  fully  to  realize  the  beautiful 
things  going  on  around  me.  We  all 
gather  a  philosophy  of  life  from  natural 
things,  but  are  not  articulate  enough  to 
say  or  write  them  as  you  do.  That 
“cold  spring"  incident  really  caused  a 
lasting  nostalgia. 

— George  A.  Worden,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 


Retire? 


i9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun ! 


In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 

pmmMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsmm n 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


A-17 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . . . Age. . . 


St.  or  RD. 
City . 


•State. 


Edward  J.  Leavitt,  Meriden,  Conn. 


MiGHT  BE  YOURS 

...AT  YOUR  OWN  BID 

A  beautiful 

New  England  farm  and  home 


28  Rnt.  House  -  4  Sites  -  4pp.  212  Acres 

Barn  7 1'  x54'  —  25  Cow  Stalls  — 
Elec.  Milk  Cooler  —  3  Horse  Stalls 
— •  20  Stanchions  —  12  40  Qt.  Cans 

—  Wagonshed  51'x20'  —  Hen 
House  18'x73'  —  Combined  Shop 
and  Shed  20'x97'  —  Fruit  Orchard 

—  Babbling  Brook  —  Pond  — 
Waterhoie  —  Fine  Artisian  Well. 

Located  in  lovely  Monson,  Mass. 
Excellent  condition  throughout. 

Sealed  bids  accepted  by 
George  McConchie,  Chairman, 
Bd.  of  Selectmen 
Town  of  Monson,  Mass. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffernag- 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
causegetting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  time* 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  ISmiles  of  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Got  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


(366)  30 


AT  HATFIELDS 


Bv  TOM  MILLIMAN 


o 


WHOSE  WOOD? 

NLY  a  few  days  after  the  State 
of  New  York  gave  notice  that 
it  was  taking  some  25  acres 
from  the  low  West  side  of 
Hayfields,  land-clearing  and  bulldozing 
crews  moved  in  and  slashed  a  wide 
pathway  across  the  farm  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Nothing  was  said  in  the 
notice  or  by  the  state  representative  in 
personal  contact  that  the  farm  would 
not  be  entitled  to  the  logs  and  fire¬ 
wood  to  be  removed.  The  contractor 
chose  the  first  good  farming  week  to 
enter  Hayfields  while  the  farm  men 
were  busy  on  the  land,  looking  after 
50  cows  and  attending  80  head  of 
young  stock.  They  had  no  time  for  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  I  was  away. 


Just  Helped  Themselves 

Returning  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
finding  thru-way  crews  off  the  job,  I 
walked  over  the  land  and  came  upon 
a  man  loading  an  old  truck  down  to 
the  axle  with  firewood  and  big  posts. 
Asking  him  if  he  had  permission,  he 
said  “Yes  sir,  Mr.  Smith  the  boss  gave 
it  to  me.’’  Opening  my  mouth  to  order 
the  man  to  unload  his  truck  and  clear 
out,  these  realizations  caused  me  to 
close  it  without  comment: 

1.  While  I  am  62  an  ’  stand  5  ft.  6 
in.,  the  man  I  was  confronting  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  31  and  6  ft.  5  in. 

2.  By  giving  notice,  the  state  controls 
the  land  it  has  mapped  out,  even 
though  it  hasn’t  yet  paid  for  it. 

It  seems  that  all  that  week  at  day¬ 
break  and  even  after  dark,  men  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  contractor’s  employees 
and/or  their  friends  were  invading 
Hayfields  and  carrying  away  wood. 
Many  truckloads  were  carted  away.  All 
of  this  would  have  furnished  mighty 
good  firewood  for  the  farm  families  as 


well  as  quite  a  number  of  logs  for  the 
farm. 

Not  Good  for  Farmers'  Morale 

If  it  is  true  that  the  contractor,  as 
the  agent  of  the  state,  has  the  author- 
ty  to  give  away  or  appropriate  to  him¬ 
self  all  the  timber  and  firewood  he 
fells,  the  fact  remains  that  the  proced¬ 
ure  is  extremely  irksome  to  the  people 
who  live  on  the  farms  from  which  these 
valuable  products  are  removed.  The 
men  who  take  wood  away  on  their  own 
time  are  40-hour  a  week  workers,  while 
the  men  on  the  farm,  who  need  wood, 
have  such  confining  duties  that  when 
land  can  be  worked  there  is  not  an 
hour  of  daylight  which  can  be  spared 
for  wood  hauling. 

What  are  the  Rights  of  Farmers? 

A  letter  pointing  out  this  situation 
Has  been  written  the  Governor,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  and 
the  contractor,  Bero  Engineering  Corp. 
,of  Buffalo.  The  letter  points  out  the 
failure  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
provide  any  measure  of  protection  to 
farm  people  in  this  matter;  not  even 
so  much  as  warning  them  that  if  they 
v,rant  wood  they  must  enter  into  a  con¬ 
test  with  contractor’s  men.  Perhaps 
others,  who  haye  been  similarly  treat¬ 
ed,  would  like  to  write  me,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist.  Even  those 
whose  property  has  not  been  taken  may 
find  in  this  instance  a  desire  to  speak 
up  for  the  rights  of  farm  people,  mean¬ 
ing  families  working  on  farms  as  well 
as  farm  owners. 

Jim  Fisher,  next  door,  told  me  about 
the  thru-way  crews  dumping  hundreds 
of  tons  of  dirt  and  stones  on  his  beau¬ 
tiful  alfalfa,  outside  the  land  the  state 
has  appropriated,  and  then  taking  still 
more  of  the  alfalfa  field  to  use  as  a 
turn-around  for  the  mammoth  equip¬ 
ment,  all  without  permission  or  notice. 


Grass  Silage  Beats  Hay 


FOR  THE  16th  straight  year,  as 
much  as  possible  of  our  first-cutting 
hay  will  be  harvested  early  and  stored 
in  silos.  The  erection  last  fall  of  the 
third  silo  will  pennit  more  of  the  heavy 
first-cutting  to  be  put  away  as  grass 
silage  and  correspondingly  less  of  it  as 
dry  hay.  To  make  doubly  sure  that  the 
percentage  of  the  first  cutting  runs 
higher  to  grass  silage  than  to  hay, 
this  year  for  the  first  time  a  grass  sil¬ 
age  stack  will  be  put  up.  Its  location 
will  be  at  the  drystock  barn,  which 
doesn’t  show  in  the  picture  on  this 
page. 

All  Silos  are  Good 

Any  structure  good  enough  for  corn 
silage  is  equally  satisfactory  for  grass. 
Sometimes  an  old  silo  needs  more 
hoops  around  the  lov/er  part  of  it  to 
resist  the  much  greater  weight  of 
early  cut  grass  silage  as  compared  to 
corn. 

Silos  of  wood,  poured  concrete,  stave 
concrete,  concrete  block,  steel,  tile, 
snow  fence  plus  paper,  trench  and  bare 
stack  are  all  worthwhile.  In  buying  or 
making  a  silo,  a  farmer  gets  about 
what  he  pays  for.  The  cheapest,  mean¬ 
ing  a  stack  or  trench,  will  save  some¬ 
what  more  feed  and  better  feed  from 
a  given  acreage  of  first-cutting  hay 
than  can  be  depended  upon  from  dry 
hay  in  the  barn.  This  is  a  strong  state¬ 


ment,  easy  to  prove  from  higher  pro¬ 
tein  and  digestibility  by  cutting  earlier 
than  ever  would  be  attempted  with  dry 
hay.  More  than  half  the  first-cutting 
dry  hay  is  damaged,  first  by  rain  and 
by  later  drying  and  handling. 

Among  tower  silos,  while  each  is 
worth  the  money  asked  in  a  highly 
competitive  market,  some  types  cost 
more  than  others.  The  very  highest 
priced  is  the  so-called  “glass”  silo, 
made  of  steel,  glass  coated  on  both 
sides  and  airtight  throughout,  with 
automatic  pushbutton  discharge  from 
a  bottom  unloader.  Apart  from  the 
convenience  and  saving-  in  labor,  this 
silo  gradually  pays  off  its  extra  cost 
from  absence  of  visible  spoilage  and  a 
marked  decrease  in  disappearance  of 
dry  matter.  (See  U.S.D.A.-B.D.I.  re¬ 
port.) 

Having  spent  rather  heavily  on  farm 
machinery,  another  “glass”  silo,  and 
two  or  three  needed  yet  costly  improve¬ 
ments,  we  now  have  no  money  in  the 
farm  account  with  which  to  buy  a 
fourth  silo,  and  so  up  goes  a  stack. 

Next  year  our  cash  will  be  counted 
and  a  tower  silo  bought  to  fit  it,  which 
may  be  any  one  of  the  types  men¬ 
tioned.  Selection  depends  upon  the  cash 
and  the  demands  upon  it  from  many  di¬ 
rections.  All  types  of  tower  silos  are 
good  investments. 

An  increasing  amount  of  evidence  is 
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April  26,  1952,  was  hardly  the  best  day  for  pictures.  Showing  in  the  foreground 
is  alfaifa-bromegrass,  seeded  in  1951  with  peas.  The  two  silos  to  the  left  are  the 
airtight,  steel,  glass-coated  inside  and  out  type  which  unload  automatically  from 
the  bottom  and  elevate  into  a  silage  cart.  To  the  right  is  a  30-year-old  tile  silo 
in  good  condition,  with  a  new  top.  Cows  may  be  dimly  seen  at  the  left  enjoying 
their  second  day  of  grazing.  In  the  middleground  is  the  16-acre  new  demonstration 
pasture  about  to  be  seeded  down  with  oats. 


building  up  at  experiment  stations  and 
on  cost  account  farms  to  show  that 
grass  silage  is  the  cheapest  feed  which 
can  be  stored.  There  is  universal  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre 
of  legume-grass  silage  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  corn,  so 
much  less  that  in  some  of  the  cases 
where  corn  may  outyield  grass  in  tons, 
the  cost  of  grass  is  so  much  less  as  to 
make  a  hundred  lbs.  of  T.D.N.  some¬ 
what  cheaper  from  grass  than  from 
corn. 

Considerable  evidence  is  building  up 
to  show  that  the  cost  of  ensiling  an 
acre  of  grass  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
cutting,  curing,  baling,  and  storing  the 
same  acre  as  hay.  The  extra  aftermath 
from  earlier  cutting  can  be  treated  as 
a  dividend  and  either  grazed,  put  in  the 
silo  or  cut  as  choice  hay  in  better  wea¬ 
ther. 

Barn  Results 

Cornell  found  in  1951  that  the  caro¬ 
tene  content  of  early  cut  grass  silage 
showed  up  comparatively  as  follows: 

When  When  When 


Cut 

Early  silage  354.7 
Barn  dried  hay  361.1 
Field  cured  hay  211.0 
Late  silage  216.2 


Stored  Fed 
341.8  140.2 

190.7  20.3 

66.4  9.5 

238.6  84.1 


Commenting  on  the  above,  Cornell 
stated  that  the  carotene  content  of  the 
earlier  grass  silage  was  reflected  in  the 
big  increase  in  carotene  and  vitamin  A 
content  of  the  blood  plasma  and  also 
from  the  milk  produced  from  these 
cows. 

When  four  equal  groups  of  Cornell 
cows  were  fed  the  roughages  mentioned 
above,  the  following  results  took  place 
on  a  daily  average  per  cow  basis.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  expressed  in  terms  of  4% 
fat-corrected  milk  for  two-time  milk¬ 
ing: 

Dry  Matter 


Early  silage 
Barn  dried  hay 
Field  cured  hay 
Late  silage 

Moreover,  the  digestibility  of  the  dry 
matter  was  69%  in  the  case  of  early 
grass  silage,  57%  in  the  case  of  barn 
dried  hay,  51%%  with  field  cured  hay, 
and  56%  with  late  cut  silage. 

Cows  fed  early  cut  silage  gained  % 
lb.  of  body  weight  daily  as  compared 
to  3/10ths  lb.  from  barn  dried  hay  and 
a  slight  loss  when  field  cured  hay  and 
late  silage  were  fed. 

Another  significant  statement  by 
Cornell  is  that  grass  silage  and  barn 
drying  both  permit  early  cutting  and 


Intake 

Milk 

lbs. 

lbs. 

27.4 

47.8 

24.2 

42.1 

22.8 

39.6 

25.8 

42.1 

provide  methods  for  beating  bad  wea¬ 
ther  but  silage  offers  a  definite  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  respect;  also  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  indicates  that  the  better  re¬ 
sults  farmers  get  from  barn  drying 
over  field  curing  may  be  due  largely  to 
the  stage  of  maturity  at  which  the 
crop  is  harvested. 

Now  Cornell  is  going  on  to  find  the 
•value  of  early  cut  silage  in  reducing 
dependence  upon  concentrates  for  the 
most  profitable  level  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  New  Jersey  at  its  Sussex  County 
dairy  headquarters  is  setting  out  on  a 
three  to  four  year  test  in  which  three 
equal  groups  of  cows  will  be  pastured 
together  and  barn  fed  the  same  limited 
amounts  of  hay  and  unlimited  amounts 
of  grass  silage.  One  of  the  three  groups 
will  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain 
to  3  lbs.  of  milk;  another  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  6  lbs.  of  milk;  and 
the  third  group  will  receive  no  grain 
whatever. 

Notes  from  Experiences 

The  more  grass  silage,  the  more 
prompt  the  rotation  and  resulting 
maintenance  of  legumes  in  hay  fields, 
with  higher  yields  naturally  following. 

Filling  all  .silage  space  with  early  cut 
grass  each  season  promotes  earlier, 
more,  and  better  aftermath  for  graz¬ 
ing,  silo  filling,  or  haying,  and  the 
legumes  in  the  mixture  maintain  a 
longer  life. 

When  silos  are  filled  with  grass  in 
June,  they  are  refilled  with  corn  in  the 
fall,  and  the  corn  left  in  the  fields  is 
allowed  to  ripen  for  grain. 

Filling  and  refilling  the  same  silos 
twice  a  year  adds  up  to  greater  use  of 
the  same  space,  and  more  return  from 
each  dollar  invested  in  silos. 

Having  plenty  of  good  grass  silage 
containing  as  it  does  double  the  pro¬ 
tein  of  corn,  the  tendency  is  to  feed  a 
lower  protein  grain  ration  and  a  little 
less  of  it. 

Wide  travel  and  study,  plus  15  years’ 
experience,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
grass  silage  makes  a  lot  of  milk  at  low¬ 
er  cost  than  by  any  other  method  ex¬ 
cept  pasture. 

Although  I  can’t  prove  it  statisti¬ 
cally,  it  would  appear  that  grass  silage 
increases  breeding  regularity  and  de¬ 
creases  digestive  troubles. 

Molasses,  or  corn  and  cobmeal  or 
ground  grains,  are  all  good  preserva¬ 
tives  and  feed  additives.  Silo-Gas  (sul¬ 
phur  dioxide)  is  a  good  preservative 
and  safe  for  cows  and  men.  We’d  like 


to  use  something  again  this  year, 


but 


for  lack  of  ready  cash  and  time,  wont 
bother,  old  hands  at  grass  silage  that 
we  are. 
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Stubborn  Heifer  Thwarts  Hustlers 


TWO  would-be  cattle  thieves  met 
defeat  when  they  tangled  with  a 
heifer  they  were  planning  to  steal  from 
the  Merrimack  County  Farm  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  disturbance  aroused 
the  livestock  caretaker  who  lives  near¬ 
by,  and  he  arrived  in  time  to  see  the 
pair  escaping  in  their  car.  A  second 
heifer  also  showed  signs  of  having  re¬ 
sisted  abduction. 

The  noise  from  the  struggling  ani¬ 
mals  scared  these  thieves  away,  but  the 
real  credit  for  bringing  them  to  justice 
goes  to  the  County  Farm  Foreman, 
Arthur  Embree  of  Gerrish.  As  a  result 
of  his  actions,  Thomas  Pillsbury  of 
Concord  and  George  Gault  of  Laconia 
were  apprehended,  pleaded  guilty  to 
breaking  into  the  county  institution, 
and  were  given  sentences  of  from  a 
year  and  a  day  to  five  years  each. 

On  the  evening  of  the  attempted  rob¬ 
bery,  Mr.  Embree  had'  talked  with 
Gault,  who  stopped  at  the  County 
Farm  to  inquire  about  a  job.  Embree 
noticed  tire  tracks  left  then,  and  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  State  Police  that  they 


Who  can  blame  Arthur  Embree  for  the 
pleased  expression  he  displays  above? 
Clever  deduction  on  his  part  led  to  arrest 
ond  conviction  of  two  cattle  thieves  and 
earned  him  $100  reward. 

check  the  snow  tread  tire  marks  found 
outside  the  barn  after  the  attempted 
theft  with  the  tires  on  Gault's  car. 
They  matched  and  the  arrests  followed 
in  short  order. 

As  a  reward  for  his  quick  thinking 
and  eye  for  details,  Mr.  Embree  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $100  from  American 
Agriculturist.  Because  he  reported  his 
suspicions  to  the  State  Police,  two  bad 
actors  with  long  police  records  are  fin¬ 
ally  where  they  belong. 

This  is  number  eight  in  the  long  list 
of  $100  rewards  paid  since  the  amount 
was  increased  last  July  at  the  time  of 
the  Diffendale  case.  Unquestionably 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  cattle 
rustling .  in  recent  years,  and  farmers 
must  be  ever  alert  to  guard  against 
this  growing  menace.  t  Check  stock  in 
your  back  pastures  often.  If  you  find 
jmy  missing  or  showing  signs  of  having 
been  molested,  report  it  immediately 
t°  your  State  Police  or  Sheriff.  Also, 


report  the  license  numbers  of  any  cars 
or  trucks  seen  loitering  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

If  you  should  have  cattle  stolen,  one 
of  these  days  you  may  be  getting  a  re¬ 
ward  check,  too.  The  little  things  you 
have  noticed  along  the  line  may  be  the 
important  clues  that  will  send  some 
cattle  rustlers  to  prison.  The  cattle 
rustling  sentence  must  be  at  least 
thirty  days  (actually  spent  in  jail), 
and  application  for  the  reward  must  be 
made  not  later  than  date  of  conviction. 


FIRE  ALARMS 

What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  a  fire 
alarm  system  installed  in  a  farm  home? 
Is  it  worth  the  money  it  costs? 

Fire  alarms  sound  like  a  good  idea. 
However,  assuming  a  person  has  taken 
proper  precautions  to  eliminate  fire 
hazards,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
much  less  danger  of  a  fire  when  you 
are  away  from  home  than  when  you 
are  home.  By  and  large,  when  you  are 
home,  the  thing  you  need  most  in  case 
of  fire  is  fire-fighting  equipment. 

We  suggest  you  at  least  think  of  the 
importance  of  having  two  or  three  fire 
extinguishers  around  in  strategic  spots 
as  the  second  step  in  fire  prevention — 
the  first,  of  course,  being  to  inspect 
electrical  wiring  and  other  possible 
trouble  spots  frequently. 

—  A.  a.  — 

GUARANTEES 

I  bought  a  used  deep  freezer.  The  re¬ 
ceipt  I  was  given  stated  that  all  mechani¬ 
cal  parts  were  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
When  the  freezer  did  not  work  properly, 
I  took  it  back  to  them  within  the  war¬ 
ranty  period  and  was  told  it  could  not  be 
fixed.  They  would  not  refund  my  money, 
and  would  only  allow  half  the  cost  toward 
a  new  freezer. 

Short  of  legal  action,  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done  to  make  an  unwilling 


company  live  up  to  a  guarantee.  Repu¬ 
table  concerns  (which  thank  goodness 
are  in  the  majority)  will  do  as  they 
promise,  but  a  few  less  scrupulous  out¬ 
fits  pass  out  the  guarantees  and  prom¬ 
ises  right  and  left  with  no  intention  of 
living  up  to  them.  They  are  interested 
in  selling  their  products.  After  that 
they  don’t  care  what  happens. 

You  stand  a  much  better  chance  of 
avoiding  an  experience  such  as  this  one 
if  you  make  sure  of  the  reputation  and 
integrity  of  a  concern  before  buying. 
—  a. a.  — 

FAIR  TREATMENT 

I  ordered  some  merchandise  from  one 
of  your  advertisers  and  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  it.  Can  you  do  anything  about 
speeding  up  delivery? 

Since  all  advertising  in  American 
Agriculturist  is  guaranteed,  our  sub¬ 
scriber  was  quickly  assured  she  would 
get  the  things  she  ordered  or  a  prompt 
refund  of  her  money.  Within  a  week 
we  had  word  that  the  merchandise  had 
arrived.  Our  grateful  subscriber  writes 
that  she  can  now  be  doubly  sure  of  ads 
in  A.  A.  and  plans  to  continue  to  use 
our  advertising  columns.  You  too  can 
be  sure  of  fair  treatment  when  answer¬ 
ing  ads  that  appear  in  the  Farm  Paper 
of  the  Northeast. 


LOSES  LIFE  PLANNING  FOR  OTHERS 


OR  several  weeks  Mrs.  Dell  and  her  husband,  Norman, 
had  been  arranging  a  square  dance  for  the  teen-agers  of  their 
community.  After  finishing  last  minute  details  she  was  on  her 
way  home  for  supper  when  her  car  skidded  and  overturned 
into  a  water  filled  ditch. 


The  headlights  of  her  wrecked  car  were  seen  by  a  pass¬ 
erby.  The  local  fire  company  was  called  and  recovered  her 
body  from  underneath  the  smashed  convertible. 


Wrecked  car  in  which  Mrs.  Norman  Dell  lost  her  life. 

THE  NAME  OF  A  FRIEND  MAY  BE  IN  THIS  LIST 


Russell  F.  Warner,  Yorkshire,  N.  Y.  . . $  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  arm  ear  injury 

Edith  M.  Dedrick,  R.D.  I,  Delevan,  N.  Y.  132.14 
Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises 

Clyde  0.  Alexandc. ,  Franklin,  N.  Y .  24.28 

Auto  accident — cut  knee,  injured  ohest 

Mabel  Alexander,  Franklin,  N.  Y .  38.57 

Auto  accident — cut  head,  bruised  leg 

Donald  Van  Liew,  R.D.  2,  Homer,  N.  Y .  41.42 

Auto  accident — injured  face,  neck  &  leg 

Robert  Ellingham,  R.D.  2.  Batavia.  N.  Y .  90.71 

Auto  accident — concussion — cut  head 

August  Bruggman,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y .  39.28 

Auto  accident — injured  ribs  and  knees 

Joseph  Cherry,  R.D.  2,  Middleport,  N.  Y .  44.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs  &  cuts 

Wesley  Harvey,  Earlville,  N.  Y .  37.14 

Auto  accident — cut  knee  &  face,  body  bruises 

Earie  Morton.  Eaton,  N.  Y.  — . - .  42.86 

Auto  accident — injured  eye 
Anthony  Motyl,  R.D.  4,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  47.14 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder  and  back 

Clarence  Meahl,  R.D.  I,  Lockport,  N  Y .  58.09 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  injured  knee 

Ada  Thomas,  LaFayette,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  spine 

Michael  Ewaneiw,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y .  125.00 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cut  head  &  knee 

Arlington  0.  Lobdell,  Burke,  N.  Y.  60.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises  and  cuts 

Willard  L.  Pearson,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y .  82  86 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  injured  foot 


Raymond  French,  Russell,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 1000.00 


Auto  accident — loss  of  eye 

Marion  Dauley,  R.D.  7,  Warnerville,  N.  Y.  21.43 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Lora  B.  Deming,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y .  80  00 

Auto  accident — fractured  clavicle 

Ralph  Fanning,  Calverton.  N.  Y . . .  38.57 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Edmond  Bokina,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  35.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  cut  lip  &  knee 

Joseph  Bokina,  Mattituck,  L  l„  N.  Y .  36.43 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cut  face  &  knees 

Mary  A.  Coleman,  Smithboro,  N.  Y.  -  130.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  leg 

Peter  Cook,  R  I,  Williamson,  N.  Y .  34.66 

Auto  accident — heal  injury,  fractured  ribs 

Josephel  Gervais,  Danville,  Me . . .  64.28 

Auto  accident — inj.  knee  and  breast  bone 

Lewis  Emery,  Sr.,  R.D.  3,  Caribou,  Me .  51.42 

Auto  accident — contus.  chest,  frac.  rib 

Austin  E.  Cole,  Star  Route,  Unity,  Me .  130  00 


Truck  and  auto  collision — fractured  shoulder 


Rodney  Guichard,  Randolph, 
N.  Y.  delivers  to  Norman  Dell  of 
E.  Otto,  N.  Y.  death  benefit  check 
payable  on  his  wife’s  policy. 

Mrs.  Dell’s  policy  had  been  in 
effect  only  3  months  and  7  days 
before  the  fatal  accident. 


Robert  Frye,  Frederick,  Md . . . 42.14 

Auto  accident — inj.  kidney 

Cora  I.  Carrington,  Lee,  Mass . . .  75.00 

Auto  accident — concussion,  injured  back 

Thirza  E.  Pratt,  Greenfield,  Mass . — ..  110.71 

Auto  accident — injured  back  &  shoulder 

Susan  R.  Murray,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass .  132.14 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  bruised  ribs 
John  A,  Grau,  Dublin,  N.  H.  (2  Pol)  —  137.14 

Auto  accident— cut  scalp,  injured  ribs 

Shirley  Stone,  Dublin,  N.  H .  45.71 

Auto  accident— injured  hip  and  head 

Nolan  Purington,  East  Kingston,  N.  H .  121.43 

Auto  accident — cut  face,  bruised  chest  &  back 

Roland  Sylvan,  Rochester,  N.  H . . .  60.00 

Auto  accident — injured  nose  &  chest 

Minnie  Blodgett,  Wentworth,  N.  H .  24.28 

Auto  accident— bruised  chest 

Abbie  C.  Agars,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  . . .  30.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest  &  knees,  cut  lip 

Davidson  England,  Pedricktown,  N.  J .  22.00 

Auto  accident — cut  eye 

Charles  Bryant,  Westfield,  Pa . . . .  62.14 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  chest  &  face 

Gladys  Purinton,  Middlebury,  Vt . . .  32.86 

Auto  accident — bruised  knee 

Claire  R.  Goodrich,  Richmond,  Vt . . .  130.00 

Auto  accident — injured  chest  and  hack 

Mirian  A.  Livingston,  Springfield,  Vt.  -  127.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  injured  chest 

Alfred  J.  Willis,  R.D.  2,  Rockville,  Conn .  53.57 

Auto  accident — injuries 
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Make  more 
hay  while  the 
sun  shines 


Keep  everything  running 
right- don’t  waste  haying 
weather  monkeying  with 
machinery. 


One  farmer  tells  us  he  checks  plunger  knives, 
sprockets,  chains,  and  belts,  and  tightens  nuts 
when  he  lubricates  his  baler.  That  saves  time  in 
the  long  run  and  keeps  his  haler  turning  out 
good  bales. 


Check  adjustments  while  you  lubricate 


How  about  the  sickle  on  the  mowing  machine? 
Any  nicked  sections  or  loose  rivets?  Is  it  sharp? 

Lubricate  the  pitman  rod  at  least  every  two 
hours. 

Lubricate  all  moving  parts  often,  and  go  easy 
on  the  amount  of  oil  or  grease  you  use  at  any 
one  time.  Too  much  could  break  the  dust  seals. 

The  side  delivery  rake  takes  a  beating,  scratch¬ 
ing  along  over  rough  places.  Check  bearing  wear. 
Replace  broken  teeth. 

Manufacturers  say:  Keep  haying  equipment 
adjusted,  keep  it  clean,  keep  it  lubricated.  Do 
these  and  you’ll  have  few  worn-out  parts  and  few 
breakdowns  in  the  field. 


Watch  pitman  rod  bearings 


Atlantic  Aviation  Motor  Oil  —  the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces  engine  wear  and  > 
holds  oil  consumption  down. 

Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil  —  for  transmissions  and 
differentials.  Extra-high  film  strength  to  take 
the  heavy  pressure  of  gear  teeth.  Provides  rust 
protection. 


Any  teeth  missing  on  the  rake 

LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  YOU  KEEP 
YOUR  TRACTOR  AND  HAY 
IMPLEMENTS  ON  THE  GO 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  has  the  right 
lubricant  for  every  piece  of  metal  that  moves  and 
every  wheel  that  turns.  There  should  be  no  metal- 
to-metal  contact  in  properly  lubricated  bearings. 
At  right  are  Atlantic’s  oils  and  lubricants  that’ll 
help  you  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 


Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  —  a  soft,  smooth 
adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  places.  Won’t 
dissolve  in  water.  Keep  your  grease  gun  handy 
and  keep  it  loaded  with  this  lubricant. 

Atlantic  Lubricant  A  —  finest  quality  bearing 
grease.  It  can  be  applied  either  through  lubrication 
fittings  or  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and  packing 
the  bearings  by  hand.  Stays  with  bearings  under 
the  most  severe  operating  conditions. 

In  the  fuel  tank  use  either  Atlantic  HI-ARC  or 
Atlantic  White  Flash  (there  are  no  finer  gaso¬ 
lines),  Atlantic  Rayolight  Kerosene,  or  Atlantic 
Diesel  Fuel,  depending  on  the  fuel  requirements 
of  your  tractor. 

Atlantic  delivers  right  to  your  farm.  With  a 
storage  tank  and  a  supply  of  Atlantic  products 
you  have  your  own  service  station.  We’ll  place 
you  on  an  automatic  supply  basis  for  all  petro¬ 
leum  products,  or  you  can  telephone  in  your 
order  when  you’re  ready.  Telephone  or  write  the 
nearest  Atlantic  office  listed  at  the  left  —  one  of 
our  route  men  or  distributors  will  take  care  of 


ICE 

ADDRESS  ' 

| 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Rochester 

Box  539 

Glenwood  1620 

Big  Flats 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Big  Flats  841 1 

Elmira 

Box  208 

Big  Flats  8411 

Fulton 

Box  331 

2-4140 

Syracuse 

Box  997 

3-5132 

Malone 

Box  292 

5 

Albany 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

4-7138 

Buffalo 

Box  11,  Station  B 

Victoria  1234 

Wayland 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

2741 

Binghamton 

227  Front  Street 

2-4287 

Auburn 

204  Clark  Street 

3-5641 

Oneida 

582  Broad  Street 

811 

Watertown 

Electric  Bldg. 

4277 

Corning 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

6-7622 

your  needs  right  away. 


Your  own  gasoline  station 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


By  E.  R  EASTMAN 


1  -Let  ME  SAY,  first,  that  I 
would  not  want  the  position.  It  is  beyond  my 
understanding  why  men  will  work  so  hard  to 
take  on  such  a  prison  sentence,  and  then,  after 
becoming  President,  why  many  of  them  seem 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  how  to  keep  the 
job  than  on  how  to  do  it  well. 

That  leads  to  my  next  point.  Were  I  Presi¬ 
dent  I  would  work  for  a  law  or  Constitutional 
amendment  limiting  the  President’s  term  of 
office  to  not  over  six  years,  with  no  possibility 
of  re-election.  That  one  policy  alone  would 
do  much  to  take  the  politics  out  of  the  office 
so  that  the  President  would  not  slant  all  of 
his  policies  toward  re-election. 

Were  I  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  my  first  act  would  be  to  gather  around 
me  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  other  executive  po¬ 
sitions  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  chosen 
not  because  they  were  good  politicians  but 
because  they  had  demonstrated  high  quali¬ 
ties  of  character,  ability  and  leadership. 

Then,  having  able  men  to  work  with,  I 
would  practice  with  them,  and  with  Congress, 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
fine  art  of  cooperation.  The  President  should 
be  a  leader,  hut  never  a  dictator.  Neither 
should  he  be  a  maker  of  laws  nor  of  regula¬ 
tions  which  have  the  force  of  laws.  That  is 
Congress’s  job.  The  President  should, not  in¬ 
terfere  with  nor  influence  the  courts.  His  job 
is  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  Constitution  does 
not  give  the  President  the  power  of  either 
a  lawmaker  or  a  judge.  Thank  God,  this  has 
just  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
steel  case. 

After  the  personnel  of  my  executive  depart¬ 
ment  was  organized,  I  would  simplify  and 
consolidate  the  unwieldy,  awkward,  over¬ 
grown  machine  of  Federal  government  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Herbert  Hoover  and 
his  Commission,  and  in  this  process  I  would 
clean  house  with  the  rascals,  criminals  and 
communists,  instead  of  trying  to  defend  them. 


I  would  interpret  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  strictly  as  our  founding  fathers 
wrote  and  planned  it,  reserving  to  the  states 
and  to  the  people  all  rights  except  a  very  few 
which  were  delegated  specifically  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  This  would  go  far  toward 
decentralizing  the  government  and  restoring 
its  functions  to  the  people — to  the  grass  roots 
where  they  belong. 

For  emphasis  I  repeat,  the  function  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  is  to  enforce  the  laws.  That  I 
would  do  without  fear  or  favor.  No  farm  or¬ 
ganization,  no  labor  union,  no  business  asso¬ 
ciation  of  any  kind  would  get  any  special  fav¬ 
ors  or  partiality  from  the  executive  branch  of 
government  were  I  President  of  the  United 
States.  All  would  be  treated  equally  and  fair¬ 
ly,  as  the  Constitution  and  its  framers  in¬ 
tended.  The  steel  strike  would  have  been 
quickly  settled  if  Truman’s  Labor  Relations 
Board  had  not  shown  gross  and  unfair  par¬ 
tiality  to  the  steel  unions.  I  certainly  approve 
of  collective  bargaining,  but  never  with  gov¬ 
ernment  support  to  either  side. 

With  the  great  and  costly  machine  of  gov¬ 
ernment  simplified,  the  tremendous  govern¬ 
ment  spending  would  automatically  and 
quickly  be  reduced.  I  would  use  my  influence 
to  try  to  discontinue  the  socialistic  enter¬ 
prises  and  government  operation  of  much 
business  and  farming,  leaving  such  operations 
to  farmers  and  other  business  men  who  have 
a  lifetime  experience  in  conducting  them. 

In  my  administration,  after  allowing  a  brief 
time  for  adjustment,  I  would  cooperate  with 
Congress  to  discontinue  price  controls,  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  some  of  the  activities  of  the  PMA. 
As  a  result,  the  whole  tax  structure  would  be 
simplified  and  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes  sav¬ 
ed.  And,  what  is  more  important,  a  long  step 
would  be  taken  in  maintaining  our  liberties. 

On  foreign  policy,  I  would  follow  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  said  :“Speak  softly,  but  carry 


a  big  stick.”  I  would  continue  the  loans  to 
foreign  countries  in  line  with  what  we  could 
afford  and  still  balance  our  budget,  but  I 
would  first  make  absolutely  sure  that  the 
countries  had  done  everything  possible  to 
help  themselves  before  we  maefe  enemies  of 

them  by  giving  them  (Continued  on  Page  il) 


is  a  good  time  to  lime 


WHERE  lime  is  needed — and  most  of  our  soils  do  need  lime — it 
doesn't  matter  so  much  what  crop  it  goes  on.  Getting  it  on  some¬ 
where  during  the  rotation  is  the  important  thing.  It  can  be  applied  most 
any  time,  but  the  best  time  is 

1.  When  the  soil  is  firm 

2.  When  you  have  the  time  or  can  have  it  spread 

3.  When'  lime  is  available 

That  time  is  now  on  many  dairy  farms  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Lime  can  be  spread  on  meadows  after  hay  harvesting,  on  grain 


stubble  after  reaping  or  combining,  or  on  pastures  that  are  too  wet  early 
in  the  spring  or  late  in  the  fall. 

Your  local  G.L.F.  service  agency  can  supply  either  bulk  or  bag  lime 
right  now  in  quantities  to  take  care  of  your  demand. 

Spreading  service  is  available  in  most  every  community  if  you  can 
plan  a  little  ahead.  Talk  to  the  men  in  your  G.L.F.  service  agency  today 
—they  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Lime  and  Grassland  Fertilizers 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  MEADOWS  AND  PASTURES 


Legume  meadows  and  pastures  will  benefit  greatly  from 
top-dressing  with  G.L.F.  Grassland  Fertilizers  at  this  time  of 
year.  For  best  results  use  G.L.F.  0-20-20  or  0-19-19  plus  borax 
between  cuttings  or  on  rotated  pastures.  These  grades  will 


supply  20%  or  19%  respectively  of  both  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash. 

G.L.F.  Gran-Phosphate  can  also  be  applied  on  pastures  or 
hayfields  and  the  field  top-dressed  with  manure  next  winter. 


G.L.F. 
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Much  interest  wets  shown  in  the  hay  crusher  at  the  Rollo  Davis  Farm  at  Bridgeton. 
Above  we  see  Mr.  Davis  showing  the  alfalfa  after  going  through  the  crusher,  (left  to 
right),  Leslie  G.  Fogg,  farm  equipment  dealer  of  Stow  Creek;  Mr.  Davis;  Leslie 
Brannan,  Woodstown;  John  P.  Shimp,  Sr.,  Woodstown,  R.D.  2;  and  Pat  Phillips, 
Bridgeton,  R.D.  2. 


Demonstrate  Improved  Crop 
Practices  On  Jersey  Farm 


THE  field  crops  demonstration  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Extension  Service  of 
Cumberland,  Cape  May  and  Salem 
counties,  held  at  the  Rollo  Davis  Dairy 
Farm,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  farmers 
and  commercial  men  saw  the  improved 
new  practices  recommended  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Impressive  were  the  results  of  the 
chickweed  sprayed  plots  and  the  spittle 
bug  control  plots,  both  in  alfalfa.  It 
was  easy  to  see  the  difference  in  the 
alfalfa  which  was  sprayed  against  that 
which  was  not. 

The  most  effective  materials  in  the 
control  of  chickweed  was  Sinox  W  or 
Dow  Selective  used  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  of  the  active  acid  per  acre.  The 
demonstrations  also  showed  that  plots 
sprayed  in  November  were  far  superior 
to  those  sprayed  in  the  late  winter. 

On  the  spittle  bug  and  aphis  control 
plots  were  demonstrations  put  on  in 
cooperation  with  GLF,  excellent  control 
was  shown,  particularly  where  Lindane 
was  used  at  the  rate  of  1  pint  of  25 
per  cent  emulsion  to  the  acre.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  examine  the  alfalfa 
closely  since  the  difference  in  plots  was 
visible  from  a  distance. 

Considerable  interest  was  shown  in 
the  stem  crusher  used  in  alfalfa  hay 
making.  It  was  shown  that  this  piece  of 
equipment  made  it  much  easier  to 
make  a  higher  quality  of  hay,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  first  cutting.  In  good 
weather  and  in  a  heavy  stand  of  al¬ 
falfa,  Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  that  he  is 
able  to  cut  one  day  and  take  in  the  hay 
the  next.  Mr.  Davis  also  demonstrated 


how  he  makes  grass  silage  with  his 
field  chopper  and  truck  equipped  with 
an  automatic  unloading  device.  Two 
hundred  pounds  of  corn-cob  meal  per 
ton  of  chopped  hay  was  used  by  '"'r. 
Davis  as  a  preservative. 

Other  demonstrations  included  pre¬ 
emergence  spraying  of  corn  with  2,4-D, 
seed  corn  treatment  for  wireworm  and 
seed  corn  maggot;  and  spring  seed¬ 
ing  of  alfalfa  and  clover  with  the  new 
type  Brillion  seed  packer. 

Rodney  Briggs,  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  cutting  alfalfa  at  the  proper  time. 
He  said  three  tons  of  hay  cut  at  the 
proper  stage  of  maturity  will  be  equal 
in  feeding  value  to  4  tons  of  hay  cut 
too  late.  Mr.  Briggs  recommended^  the 
following  stages  to  cut  for  the  best  hay: 

Alfalfa —  First  Crop:  %  to  y>  bloom 
or  when  new  shoots  begin  to  develop 
from  the  crown. 

Alfalfa — Second  Crop :  y2  bloom. 

Alfalfa  —  Third  Crop:  Before  Sep¬ 
tember  1  in  North  Jersey  r  September 
15  in  South  Jersey. 

Red  and  Alsike  Clover :  y2  to  % 
bloom. 

Bromegrass,’ Timothy,  Orchard 
Grass:  After  heading,  but  before 
blooming. 

Soybeans,  Sudan  Grass :  last  two 
weeks  in  August. 

Small  Grain:  When  grain  is  in  milk 
stage. 

When  legumes  and  grasses  are 
grown  in  mixtures,  cut  when  the  dom¬ 
inant  species  is  in  the  right  stage  of 
maturity. — W.  S.  Shook. 


Extension  Agents  from  three  South  Jersey  counties  are’  shown  checking  the 
effectiveness  of  control  measures  used  against  spittle  bugs  on  alfalfa  on  the  Rollo 
Davis  farm,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  They  are:  Henry  White,  Cape  May  County  Agent;  George 
*•  Ball  and  Robert  Gardiner,  agent  and  assistant,  of  Salem  County;  Harry  Rothman, 
assistant,  arid  Wilbur  M.  Runk,  Cumberland  County  Agent. 


when  you  want  stee 

get  these  EXTRA  advantages  of 

GRANGE  STEEL  SILOS 


scientifically  engineered  design 


don't  settle  for  an  "almost-as-good"  silo 


you’ll  do  better  with  GRANGE  every  way! 


SIIO  RESEARCH  DIVISION 


Proven,  better  under  actual  field  and 
weather  conditions.  Designed  to  save 
you  money  and  make  you  money. 


Selection  of  top  grade  materials,  care¬ 
fully  put  together,  built  our  reputation. 


Folks  find  us  nice  to  do  business  with. 
We  stand  behind  our  product  100%. 


Not  only  lower  initial  cost,  but  less 
upkeep  expense.  Grange  traditional 
friendly  terms. 


Look  for  this  emblem  on  every 
Grange  silo.  It  means  we  endorse  the 
Uniform  Silo  Warranty  —  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  complete  satisfaction. 


35  YEARS  of  experience  and  dependable 
service  is  your  absolute  guarantee  of: 


uniform  warranty 


proven  reliability 


quality  materials 


Write  today  for  full  details  without  obligation  to: 

GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY,  INC.,  RED  CREEK,  New  York 


$0950 


sue 


COMPLETE  UNITS 

Regular  1 


SAVES  TIME 

Guaranteed  to  milk  your  cows  faster  than  they  have  ever  been 
milked  before.  Teat  cups  can’t  crawl  or  shut  off  milk  stream.  Even 
hardest  milkers  milk  out  clean  without  hand  or  machine  stripping. 
You’ll  cut  way  down  on  cleaning  time  because  of  the  exclusive 
Rite-Way  pail.  It  unclamps  in  middle — allows  you  to  get  at  all 
surfaces  easily  and  do  a  quicker  job  of  cleaning. 

SAVES  EFFORT 

Milks  with  no  foam — check  valve  at  center  of  pail  prevents  milk 
from  entering  either  vacuum  line  or  pulsator.  Rite-Way  pulsator 
filters  the  air  and  keeps  working  parts  free  of  dirt  and  dust— assures 
uniform  operation  .  Light  weight  and  narrow  shape  make  the  Swing 
easy  to  carry  and  handle,  even  between  narrow  stalls. 

SAVES  MONEY 

Gets  all  the  milk  out— no  wasted  profits!  The  Rite-Way  Swing 
milks  your  cows  clean  regularly — prevents  slumping  production 
and  you’ll  get  cleaner  milk. 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF  —  ask  for  a  free  demonstration  of 
the  Rite-Way  Swing  Milker  on  your  farm  on  your  cows — that’s 
the  only  way  to  judge  the  merits  of  any  milker!  Write  Dept.  L. 


East  of  Rockies 
Extra  large  size  available 


Made  to 
U.S.  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 
SERVICE 
STANDARDS* 

*  Sanitary  construction 
requirements  of  Item 
12r,  Section  Seven, 
Milk  Ordinance  and 
Code—  suspended 
and  floor  type  milkers. 

No  other  milker 
can  make 
this  statement 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1247  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago  13,  III.  Branches:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oklahoma,  City,  Okla. 

“The  RITE-WAY  to  milk  your  cows” 
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WE  STILL  HAVE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

N  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  America  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  told 
President  Truman  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  his 
seizure  of  the  steel  industry  was  a  clear  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  ordered  the  steel  mills  restored 
to  their  owners  immediately. 

In  writing  the  judgment,  Justice  Black  of  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  part: 

“To  seize  the  steel  mills  or  any  other  property,  the 
President’s  power  must  be  based  either  upon  an 
Act  of  Congress  or  upon  the  Constitution  itself. 
There  is  no  statute  that  expressly  authorizes  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  property  as  he  did 
here,  nor  is  there  any  Act  of  Congress  from  which 
such  a  power  can  fairly  be  implied '.  .  .  We  cannot 
with  faithfulness  to  our  Constitutional  system  hold 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  ,  .  .  has  the  ultimate 
power  to  take  possession  of  private  property  in 
order  to  keep  labor  disputes  from  stopping  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  job  for  the  nation’s  lawmakers  .  .  . 

“In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  ex¬ 
ecuted  repudiates  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  a  law¬ 
maker.  The  Constitution  limits  his  functions  in  the 
law-making  process  to  the  recommending  of  laws 
he  thinks  wise  and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks 
bad.  The  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  says  that  all  ‘legislative  powers  here¬ 
in  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States.’  ” 

Thus  vanishes  into  air  Truman’s  dangerous  claim 
that  he  has  “the  inherent  power”  to  seize  any  prop¬ 
erty  or  to  do  almost  anything  else  in  any  situation 
which  he  may  call  an  emergency. 

GARDENING  TAKES  KNOW-HOW 

VER  the  weekend  when  I  was  cultivating  with 
a  tractor  the  small  vegetables  and  flowers  that 
were  just  peeping  through  the  ground,  I  thought 
that  it  takes  more  skill  to  grow  well  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  different  vegetables  and  flowers  in  a  garden 
than  is  required  in  almost  any  other  farm  operation. 
It  takes  hard  work,  too,  because  no  matter  how  well 
you  use  equipment,  it  is  almost  always  necessary 
to  get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees  and  pull  out 
the  confounded  quack  grass  and  other  weeds  from 
around  the  plants. 

To  a  farmer  or  a  gardener  there  is  a  double  satis¬ 
faction  in  growing  good  crops  and  vegetables.  They 
are  not  only  good  to  look  at,  but  they  are  useful.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  one  is  doing  his  part,  large  or 
small,  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family  and  his  fellow 
man. 

UNNECESSARY  SCHOOL  LAW 

NEW  law  changing  the  methods  of  electing 

school  board  members  was  passed  by  the  last 

_  ✓ 

session  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  The  law 
requires  an  official  ballot  with  the  names  of  those 
persons  who  have  been  nominated  printed  on  it.  It 
also  requires  a  space  left  for  write-in  votes. 

In  order  to  be  nominated  on  this  official  ballot,  a 
petition  has  to  be  signed  by  25  qualified  voters  in 
the  district.  The  petition  must  then  be  filed  with  the 
district  clerk  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  preced¬ 
ing  the  school  meeting.  After  that,  the  petition  must 
be  published  in  the  local  paper  or  else  posted  so 
that  everybody  in  the  district  may  know  who  is 
running  for  office. 

The  reason  on  which  this  law  is  based  is  that  only 
a  few  people  usually  attend  school  meetings.  This 
small,  unrepresentative  group  elects  members  of  the 
school  board  and  other  school  officers,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  people  of  the  district  sometimes  get 
an  unsatisfactory  school  officer.  The  theory  is  that 
the  requirement  to  have  the  names  published  or 
posted  gives  everyone  a  chance  to  have  his  say, 
and  25  signatures  is  a  small  number.  By  leaving  an 


By  £.  (I.  Zaltman 

opportunity  for  a  write-in  vote,  people  can  still  elect 
some  other  member  for  the  board  if  those  nominated 
are  not  satisfactory. 

Neither  the  Board  of  Regents  nor  the  Department 
of  Education  sponsored  this  law.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  considers  it  unnecessary  and  feels  that  it 
adds  more  complications  and  red  tape  in  local  school 
matters.  A  much  better  and  more  democratic  way 
is  for  all  the  voters  to  attend  their  school  meeting 
and  nominate  and  elect  the  school  board  members 
that  they  wish  to  have.  Fortunately,  attendance  at 
school  meetings  is  rapidly  increasing. 

"STICKY-  COSTS 

RICES  that  you  as  a  farmer  receive  for  your 
products  are  almost  always  the  first  to  move 
down,  while  prices  you  pay  are  inflexible  or  “sticky” 
and  move  downward  very,  very  slowly. 

This  didn’t  matter  so  much  in  our  grandfathers’ 
time,  when  they  were  more  self-sufficient  and  had 
to  buy  so  few  stipplies.  But  now  look  how  this  has 
changed : 

Your  grandfather  used  horses  in  place  of  tractors 
and  gasoline;  he  bought  little  or  no  spray  materials 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  fertilizer  and  feeds; 
and  he  and  his  family  furnished  most  of  their  own 
labor  or  hired  it  at  a  low  price.  And  when  you  com¬ 
pare  taxes,  the  least  said  the  better. 

I  mention  these  facts  now  because  prices  of  farm 
products  are  tending  downward,  and  every  farmer 
should  govern  himself  accordingly.  This  price  situa¬ 
tion  is  too  bad,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
farmers  but  also  for  consumers,  for  reduced  farm 
prices  will  tend  to  reduce  food  production.  Not  in 
several  years  has  there  been  any  increase  in  food 
production,  yet  since  1944  our  food-consuming  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  17  million. 

HOW  TO  CATCH  A  MAN 

HERE  is  something  the  matter  with  a  girl  who 
deep  down  in  her  heart  doesn’t  really  want  to  get 
married.  Nearly  every  girl  does  want  to  marry,  pro¬ 
viding  she  can  get  the  right  man.  Yet  a  lot  of 
women  fail  in  this  important  project.  What  is  the 
magic  formula? 

American  agriculturist  will  pay  $10  for  the 
best  letter  written  by  either  a  man  or  a  woman 
on  the  subject  “How  to  Catch  a  Man.”  A  second 
prize  of  $5  will  go  for  the  next  best  letter  and  $1 
apiece  will  be  paid  for  every  other  letter  we  can 
find  room  to  print.  The  editors  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  be  the  judges.  We  don’t  know  much 
about  it,  but  someone  has  to  judge. 

Letters  should  be  short  and  should  be  mailed  to 
reach  American  Agriculturist  offices  not  later 
than  August  1.  Address  letters  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Department  CM,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Letters  should  be  signed,  but  names  will  not  be 
published. 

RALANCE  MENTAL  DIET 

OW  my  mother  used  to  worry  about  the  dime 
novels  that  I  read!  However,  I  cannot  see  that 
they  did  me  any  harm,  because  there  was  always 
plenty  of  good  literature  at  hand  in  our  home  and 
I  was  encouraged  to  read  it  too.  I  learned  after  a 
while  that  the  well  written  and  exciting  stories  in 
the  good  old  Youth’s  Companion  and  in  similar  pub¬ 
lications  had  the  dime  novels  beat  a  mile.  So  did 
Fenimore  Cooper’s  Leatherstocking  Tales,  like  “The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  and  Walter  Scott’s  “Ivanhoe.” 

If  parents  start  reading  aloud  the  best  literature 
to  their  children  while  they  are  young,  and  then 
make  good  books  available  to  them  when  they  are 


older,  I  don’t  think  they  need  to  worry  much  about 
the  poor  stuff  that  they  may  come  across. 

The  same  applies  to  music.  When  your  children 
are  young  if  you  make  a  real  effort  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  old  ballads  and  music  by  good  com¬ 
posers,  you  will  cultivate  in  them  a  taste  for  good 
music  that  will  last  throughout  their  lives. 

WHY  OLD  ORCHARDS  REMAIN 

HAVE  an  old  apple  orchard  that,  if  I  were  located 
in  a  fruit  country,  would  make  me  a  bad  neighbor. 
It  is  old,  the  trees  are  high,  and  it  wouldn’t  pay 
to  get  the  necessary  equipment  and  spray  it,  so  it 
harbors  all  kinds  of  pests  and  grows  few  good 
apples.  The  good  land  that  it  occupies  would  make 
an  excellent  meadow. 

Yet  I  know  why  many  of  these  old  family  or¬ 
chards  stay  on  until  they  fall  down  of  themselves. 
There’s  a  certain  sentiment  connected  with  them. 
The  trees  are  beautiful  when  they  leaf  out,  and  still 
more  so  when  in  blossom.  I  even  like  to  see  the 
Northern  Spies  and  the  Greenings,  poor  as  they 
are.  But  a  better  reason  why  the  old  orchards  re¬ 
main  is  the  cost  of  removing  them. 

FARMS  CAN  RE  TOO  RIG 

JUST  had  an  interesting  argument  with  a  good 
friend  of  mine  about  efficiency  dh  large  farms. 
As  you  know,  farms  are  growing  fewer  in  number 
and  larger  in  acreage.  This  is  to  the  good  as  long 
as  the  larger  farms  are  worked  as  well  as  were  the 
smaller  ones.  But  are  they? 

It  is  my  observation  that  many  farmers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  work  too  much  land  and,  in  spite  of  their 
hard  work  and  long  hours,  the  work  is  not  done  on 
time  nor  crops  well  raised.  I  see  much  poor  plow¬ 
ing,  with  poorly  fitted  land,  resulting  in  wasted 
seed,  fertilizer  and  weeds;  I  see  the  hedges  creeping 
out  wider  and  wider  each  year;  I  see  crops  poorly 
cultivated. 

Now,  mind  you,  I  don’t  think  this  applies  to  all 
farms,  but  on  all  too  many  of  them  it  seems  that 
farmers  would  make  more  net  profit  by  doing  a 
better  job  on  a  smaller  acreage.  My  friend  says  I 
am  wrong,  that  practically  all  of  the  larger  farms 
are  doing  a  better  job  than  the  farmers  did  with 
smaller  ones.  What  do  you^think? 

TIME  FLIES 

OW  fast  the.seasons  roll,  particularly  spring  and 
summer!  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  the  grass 
was  showing  green — and  here  it  is  the  last  of  June, 
the  grass  is  rapidly  going  into  the  silos,  and  the 
summer  is  well  on  its  way. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

CCORDING  to  a  doctor  friend  of  mine,  a  cer- 
tain  woman  had  two  little  sons.  One  of  them 
always  looked  op  the  bright  side  of  things,  but  the 
other  one  always  looked  on  the  dark  side.  She 
thought  it  was  queer  that  one  should  be  so  optimis¬ 
tic,  and  one  so  pessimistic,  so  she  took  them  to  a 
psychiatrist,  who  decided  to  give  them  a  test. 

He  put  the  pessimistic  little  boy  in  a  room  with 
a  lot  of  new,  shiny  toys.  The  optimistic  little  boy 
he  put  in  a  room  with  a  big  pile  of  manure  and  a 
shovel.  Later  when  they  went  back  to  see  what  was 
happening,  they  found  the  little  pessimist  had  not 
touched  any  of  the  toys. 

“Why  don’t  you  play  with  the  'toys?”  asked  the 
psychiatrist. 

“Oh,  they’ll  just  get  broken,”  said  the  little  boy, 
gloomily. 

Then  they  went  to  see  the  youngster  with  the 
manure  and  found  him  shoveling  away  like  mad. 

“What’s  the  big  idea?”  the  doctor  asked  him. 

“Well,”  said  the  little  optimist  excitedly,  “where 
there’s  so  much  manure,  there  must  be  a  pony 
around  somewhere!” 
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AA‘s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


EQUIPMENT:  The  right  amount  of  machinery  for  you  to  own  or  hire  is 

enough  to  get  your  work  done  on  time  at  the  lowest  cost. 
The  following  ways  to  cut  costs  are  suggested  by  V.  B.  Hart  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Give  machinery  better  care.  Oil  and  grease  are  still  cheaper  than  parts.  A 
shed  gives  more  protection  than  an  apple  tree.  Buy  good  used  equipment.  But 
be  sure  there’s  wear  left  in  it  and  that  you  can  get  parts  and  service. 

Own  jointly  with  neighbors.  Limit  to  certain  types  of  heavy  equipment — and 
to  certain  types  of  neighbors.  Make  repairs  ahead  of  time.  Have  service-dealer 
overhauling  done  during  winter. 

Learn  how  to  make  more  repairs  and  adjustments  yourself.  Extension  Service. 
Vo-Ag  teachers  and  dealers  sponsor  schools  for  this.  Use  large  machines  on 
more  acres.  Consider  doing  custom  work  for  neighbors,  or  their  doing  it  for  you. 
Read  the  directions. 


TRACTOR  COSTS;  What  does  it  cost  you  to  run  a  tractor  ?  C.  A.  Brat- 

ton  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
gives  figures  on  New  York  farms.  Yearly  cost  (1950)  was  $270  for  1  plow 
tractors;  $388  for  2  plow  tractors,  and  $484  for  3  plow.  Big  difference  in  cost 
per  hour  came  from  number  of  hours  used.  Two  plow  tractors  used  less  than 
400  hours  a  year  cost  91  cents  an  hour;  400  to  550  hours,  71  cents;  550  to  700 
hours,  62  cents.  Tractors  used  over  700  hours  showed  a  reversal  in  the  trend, 
with  a  cost  of  76  cents  an  hour  due  to  bigger  depreciation  and  repair  costs. 


PLANS:  Who  can  best  plan  a  farmer’s  actions,  the  man  on  his  own  farm 
or  a  government  employee  at  a  Washington  desk?  That’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  must  be  answered  soon.  One  “expert”  predicts  that  farmers,  if  given 
the  choice  between  strict  controls  and  lower  prices  for  farm  products,  will 
choose  controls!  I  doubt  it. 

Government  employees  naturally  think  they  can  do  the  best  job.  Already 
plans  are  being  made  in  Washington  to  urge  farmers  (barring  an  all-out  war) 
to  cut  production  in  1953.  Probably  a  smaller  1953  winter  wheat  acreage  will 
be  asked,  with  the  threat  of  acreage  control  if  cut  is  not  made.  But  being  hu¬ 
man,  farmers  will  try  to  increase  acreage  to  build  up  a  bigger  base  so  that 
compulsory  cuts,  if  they  come,  won’t  hurt  so  much. 

Ignoring  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  recommendations,  Congress  is  about  to 
pass  a  USDA  appropriation  bill  with  a  microscopic  cut  in  PMA  payments. 

The  “grapevine”  reports  that  USDA  is  planning  huge  propaganda  drive  to 
convince  farmers  and  other  taxpayers  that  price  supports  must  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

FOOD  PROSPECTS:  Food  production  prospects  for  1952  are  good. 

Compared  with' last  year:  egg  production  will  be 
np  3  to  5  per  cent;  broiler  production  up  about  13  per  cent;  fruit  —  apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  cherries — will  be  more  plentiful;  vegetables — fresh  and  for 
canning — will  be  slightly  below  last  year.  A  bumper  wheat  crop  is  assured; 
com  looks  good;  milk  production  will  run  a  little  under  last  year  and  supplies 
for  consumers  will  be  lowest  in  30  years;  beef  animals  marketed  will  be  5  to  6 
per  cent  above  last  year;  hogs,  8  to  10  per  cent  less. 

POTATOES:  Price  ceilings  on  potatoes  were  removed  by  OPS,  hoping  to 
forestall  legislation  forbidding  ceilings  on  potatoes  and 
fresh  produce.  (Senate  has  passed  such  a  bill.)  OPS  wants  opportunity  to  slap, 
ceilings  on  potatoes  or  produce  whenever  indicated  by  “good  politics.”  (See  page 
10.)  It  is  ejected  that  controls  will  be  continued  by  Congress  but  trimmed. 

WHY?  On  June  11,  the  House  Banking  Committee  recommended  a  full 
year’s  extension  of  price  and  rent  control.  Also  price  supports  at 
not  less  than  90%  of  parity  for  six  basic  farm  commodities.  On  June  12,  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  58  to  38  approved  an  eight  month’s  extension  of  controls 
and  sent  the  bill  to  the  House. 

Such  disregard  of  the  bad  effects  of  controls  and  of  the  advice  of  farm  groups 
is  disappointing  and  discouraging.  — Hugh  Cosline 


J^h^Song  o^theLazy 

LATE  June’s  the  time  that  ruins  me, 
from  now  ’til  fall  arrives,  by  gee,  I 
won’t  be  worth  a  single  cent  because  I 
figure  summer’s  meant  for  sleeping,  fish¬ 
ing  and  to  rest,  that’s  why  I  like  it 
much  the  best.  Some  folks  have  such 
peculiar  brains  that  they  go  thru  all 
sorts  of  pains  to  work  and  slave  in  sum¬ 
mer  heat,  then  crawl  to  bed  all  tired 
and  beat.  They  sap  their  strength,  their 
blood  runs  thin  and  after  days  of  sweat¬ 
ing  in  a  broiling  summer  sun,  they  look 
like  something  that  a  careless  cook  has 
either  fried  an  hour  too  long  or  mixed 
up  altogether  wrong. 

What  work  in  June  I  have  to  do,  and 
in  July  and  August,  too,  I  get  done  in 
dawn’s  early  light  or  in  the  first  cool 
hours  of  night.  Throughout  the  day  I 
take  my  ease  beneath  the  shade  of  pas¬ 
ture  trees  or  snooze  upon  a  pile  of  hay 
where  sun  can’t  boil  my  strength  away. 
That  way,  I  claim,  I’ll  be  alive  long 
after  I  am  eighty-five,  and  if  my  neighbors  are  unkind  and  call  me  “lazy,”  I 
don’t' mind,  ’cause  if  I  skip  a  chore  or  two  Mirandy  always  will  come  through; 
and  isn’t  work  good  for  a  wife  if  it  helps  lengthen  her  man’s  life? 


) 


SOU/E  ALL  YOUR  FARM 
LUBRICATION  PROBLEMS  WITH 


2.  New,  Improved  Gulf 
All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 


The  Grease  of  Many  Uses 


The  all-purpose  motor  oil  for  farm  use — equally  effective 
in  passenger  cars,  trucks,  tractors  and  all  farm  engines; 
also  a  qualified  heavy-duty  Diesel  engine  oil.  Minimizes 
clogging  of  oil  rings  and  oil  pump  screens.  Developed  in 
14,000,000  miles  of  test  driving  over  a  period  of  3*/^  years. 


Get  these  benefits  from  this  all-purpose,  all-season  grease: 
REDUCE  lubricating  labor — grease  inventories — investment 
in  equipment — equipment  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 


1.  GULFPRIDE  H.D. 

HIGH  DETERGENCY 

The  World’s  Finest  Motor  Oil 


This  new  Gulf  Oil — A.  Keeps  engines  clean 

B.  Fights  corrosion  and  rust 

C.  Reduces  engine  wear 


This  grease  was  tested  for  four  years  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field.  Combines  adequate  body  in  extremely  hot 
weather  with  satisfactory  pumpability  in  cold  weather.  Has 
excellent  rust-preventive  .qualities.  Used  for  all  bearings 
lubricated  through  pressure  fittings  or  grease  cups. 

3.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose 
Gear  Lubricant 

Simplifies  the  lubrication  of  all  conventional  transmissions 
and  differentials,  on  trucks  or  passenger  cars.  Recommen¬ 
ded  for  all  enclosed  gears  on  farm  equipment. 


GET  GULF'S  BIG  3 

Your  biggest  farm  lubrication  value 


(GULF 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 

Ask  your  Gulf  man  for  Gulf  Farm  Tires  and  Batteries, 
for  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  and  for  Gulflube,  the  fa¬ 
mous  economy  motor  oil  in  the  handy  5-gallon  can. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  G-26,  Room  1509 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  your  FREE  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 


Name. 


R.F.D.  No- 
County — 


-Town. 


State. 


L. 
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ROHM  &  HAAS  Fungicide  Scores  High  in  One  of  Worst  Blight  Years 


One  of  the  worst  potato  blight  years  m  the  past  two 
decades.  That’s  how  1951  went  into  the  record  books. 


How  did  Dithane  perform?  How  did  this  outstand¬ 
ing  fungicide  meet  so  severe  a  test? 

The  answer  is  in  the  record,  too.  It  comes  from  Maine, 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota — 
from  nearly  every  major  potato-growing  area  across 
the  country.  And  all  the  facts  tell  the  same  story. 

Both  in  the  field  and  in  storage,  DlTHANE-treated  potatoes  met 
the  test  with  flying  colors. 

During  the  growing  season  they  withstood  the  attacks 
of  blight  with  marked  success.  And  they  stored  well. 
DlTHANE-treated  potatoes  coming  out  of  storage 
this  spring  graded  high  in  quality. 

Year  by  year  the  proof  piles  up:  for  positive  potato 
blight  protection  at  low  cost,  you  can  count  on 
Dithane  sprays  or  dusts. 


AGRICULTURE 


CHEMICALS  FOR 


DITHANE  is  a  trade-mark, 
Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in 
principal  foreign  countries. 


ROHM  £  HAAS 


COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 


The  better  farmers  are 
the  best  HARDER  boosters 


Send  for  a  list  of 
Harder  owners  in 
yourneighborhood. 
Consult  them  about 
Harder  Silos. 


.0  RESEARCH  DIVISIONl 


Successful  farmers  in  any  com¬ 
munity  are  those  who  own  Harder 
Concrete  or  Wood  Stave  Silos. 
They  know  that  Harder  Silos  give 
the  best  possible  service  for  the 
longest  time. 


Harder  Silos — either  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave — combine  the  best 
materials,  superior  workmanship 
and  added  exclusive  features 
that  save  time,  labor  and  money. 
Ask  the  farm  owner  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  about  his  Harder  Silo 
and  you  will  be  convinced.  Yes 
sir,  your  best  buy  is  a  Harder. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  A, 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


YOU 

By  JIM  HALL 


Dairymen  Talk  About  Mow-Curing  Hay 


IT’S  a  pretty  well  established  fact 
that  barn-cured  hay  has  no  advantage 
over  field-cured  of  similar  quality  when 
it  comes  to  making  milk.  But  it  does 
have  advantages  enough  to  make  many 
dairymen  want  to  have  a  barn-drier: 
It  shortens  the  hay-making  operations, 
usually  makes  hay  higher  grade;  and  it 
cuts  down  the  chances  of  hay  being 
spoiled  by  too  much  weathering.  More 
milk  or  not,  a  lot  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  like  the  idea  of  mow¬ 
curing. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  an  article  on 
“Haying,  1952,”  in  which  12  farmers 
gave  us  their  ideas  on  methods  and 
equipment  they  use  and  like  for  put¬ 
ting  up  quality  hay.  Since  then  11  more 
men  have  expressed  themselves  on  the 
same  subject — a  mighty  important  one 
this  time  of  year. 

Of  the  first  dozen  men,  eight  put  up 
grass  silage  as  well  as  hay;  and  of 
the  11  other  dairymen,  7  put  up 
grass  silage.  That  means  that  65%  of 
the  Northeast  dairymen  who  recently 
have  given  me  their  ideas  on  haymak¬ 
ing  are  beating  the  weather  and 
stretching  out  harvest  time.  It’s  rather 
hard  to  believe  that  less  than  a  half 
dozen  years  ago  only  about  3%  of  the 
dairymen  put  up  grass  silage.  We  on 
the  staff  of  your  farm  paper  feel  proud 
that  American  Agriculturist  has  re¬ 
ceived  much  of  the  credit  for  pioneer¬ 
ing  this  practice. 

But  to  get  back  to  mow-curing:  Of 
the  11  men  in  6  states  who  supplied 
material  for  this  column,  3  have  mow- 
driers  and  6  would  like  to  have  one. 
Here’s  what  they  have  to  say  about  the 
drier  on  the  Henry  W.  Samson  and 
Son  farm  at  Vernon  Center,  N.  Y. : 

“We  have  quite  a  large  dairy  of  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  —  all  told,  225  head  on 
four  farms  totaling  508  acres.  Ever 
since  we  began  field  baling,  we  have 
had  a  large  percentage  of  worthless 
hay.  It  would  feel  dry  enough  in  the 
windrows,  but  in  the  winter  when  the 
bales  were  opened  it  would  be  off  odor 
and  lots  of  the  bales  would  be  moldy. 

“Last  year  we  installed  a  batch  hay 
drier  with  oil  burner  heat,  and  we  put 
it  in  use  in  the  wettest  season  we  have 
ever  experienced. 

“Well,  it  was  the  most  wonderful  in¬ 
vestment  we  ever  made.  Last  year  we 
had  more  than  200  tons  of  perfect  hay. 

Likes  Round  Bales 

Robert  C.  Church  of  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y.,  seeds  his  meadows  with  alfalfa 
and  ladino  with  either  brome  or  timo¬ 
thy  and  says  the  second  growth  makes 
excellent  pasture.  He  uses  a  round 
baler  and  tells  me,  “To  have  exactly  the 
equipment  I’d  like,  I’d  add  a  hay 
crusher  and  a  large  fan  for  mow-cur- 
ing.  Rolled  bales,”  he  says,  “are  the 
nearest  possible  thing  to  loose  hay. 

“To  cut  in  early  June,”  says  Mr. 
Church,  “we  need  luck  as  far  as  wea¬ 
ther  is  concerned  or  some  artificial  dry¬ 
ing  help,  because  this  early  cut  hay  is 
very  green  and  full  of  juice.”  Last  year 
they  got  a  weather  break  in  early  June 
and  in  one  week  made  about  1,500 
bales.  “This  hay  is  soft  and  sweet  smell¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Church  told  me,  “and  all  the 
blossoms  and  leaves  stayed  on.  Calves 
go  for  this  hay  and  the  cows  think  it 
is  better  than  grain.” 

Several  men,  including  Edward  E. 
Kinsman  of  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania, 
have  told  me  that  cows  like  loose  hay 
better  than  either  chopped  or  baled. 


When  he  says  this,  Mr.  Kinsman  isn’t 
just  boosting  his  own  method,  either, 

'  because  he  actually  puts  up  hay — 175 
tons  of  it —  three  different  ways :  baled, 
chopped  and  loose.  Last  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  about  60  tons  of  grass  silage,  he 
put  up  something  between  4,000  and 
5,000  bales;  20  big  loads  that  he  chop¬ 
ped  and  blew  in  the  mow;  and  a  few 
loads  of  loose  hay. 

How  Much  Machinery? 

After  much  careful  study,  experts  at 
Purdue  University  have  come  out  with 
the  recommendation  that  a  man  has  to 
put  up  at  the  very  least  65  tons  of 
chopped  hay  or  85  tons  of  baled  hay  to 
justify  owning  a  chopper  or  baler.  L.  S. 
Parker,  who  has  been  on  his  farm  at 
New  Haven,  Vermont,  for  only  three 
years,  just  gets  under  the  wire.  He  field 
chops  70  tons  of  hay  and  is  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  method  because,  “I  can  do 
it  alone  and  do  not  have  to  depend  on 
hired  help.” 

E.  P.  Smith  of  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  has 
lots  of  equipment  on  his  700-acre  Chen¬ 
ango  County  farm — and  it  all  gets  lots 
of  work  because  he  puts  up  400  tons  of 
hay  in  addition  to  grass  silage  for  his 
250  purebred  black  and  white  cows.  He 
starts  haying  about  June  10.  If  the 
weather’s  right  the  grass  is  baled  and 
goes  in  the  mow.  If  it  isn’t,  he  gets  out 
his  field  chopper  and  the  grass  goes  in 
the  silo.  This  year  he  has  installed  a 
drier  in  one  of  his  three  dairy  barns. 

Well  satisfied  with  long  loose  hay  are 
Ct.  Wayne  Cross,  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 
who  puts  up  100  tons,  and  Dennis  M. 
Fulton  who  grows  only  a  few  tons  at 
his  North  Woodstock,  N.  H.,  farm. 

G.  Weir  Strook,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  bales  his  hay  and  then 
finishes  it  over  an  air  duct  4  feet  by 
8  feet  that  runs  the  barn’s  whole 
length.  Says  Mr.  Strock,  “We  bale  the 
day  after  mowing.  The  48-inch  fan  and 
7  h.p.  motor  enable  us  to  finish  two 
20x50-foot  mows  at  once  that  are  filled 
12  feet  high.”  Two  other  men  who  al¬ 
ready  bale  their  hay  but  who  would 
like  to  add  a  drier  are  Carroll  Clark, 
Skowhegan,  Maine,  and  Robert  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Heuvelton,  New  York.  Both 
of  these  men  put  up  grass  silage  and 
both  think  a  drier  would  help  insure 
their  hay  crop. 

Frank  G.  Pettit,  Woodstown,  New 
Jersey,  thinks  a  drier  would  be  a 
mighty  handy  thing  to  cure  the  three 
cuttings  of  alfalfa  he  hauls  in  by  buck 
rake  and  then  chops  and  blows  into  his 
mow,  but  he  wants  to  go  a  step  further 
and  use  a  crusher,  too. 
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SOMETHING  TO  LIVE  BY 

I  LOVED  Mr.  Eastman’s  article,  Some¬ 
thing  to  Live  By,  on  the  front  page 
of  the  May  17  issue.  It  takes  me  back 
to  my  own  happy  childhood  and  the 
davs  when  my  brother  Frank  and  I  used 
to  take  the  cows  to  pasture.  Sometimes 
it  was  a  chore,  I  suppose,  but  now  I 
remember  only  the  many  delightful  and 
lovely  things  we  used  to  hear  and  see 
on  those  daily  summer  excursions.  Mr. 
Eastman’s  article  made  them  all  the 
more  vivid  to  me  and  inspired  me  to 
write  this  poem : 

Heaven  Is  Glimpsed 

In  the  upland  pasture 
Steeplebush  grows  tall. 

Clustered  ferns  are  fragrant 
By  the  old  stone  wall. 

Bobolinks  are  pouring 
Song  from  tiny  throats; 

Wild  and  sweet  the  music 
Of  their  rippling  notes. 

Gray-green  colored  lichens 
Cover  boulder,  rock. 

Time  is  only  Summer  .  .  . 

Banished,  bell  and  clock. 

Mountains  in  the  distance, 

Valleys  far  below; 

Heaven  is  glimpsed  on  hillsides 
Where  pasture  roses  grow. 

— Edith  Shaw  Butler,  Bernardston, 
Mass. 

*  *  * 

OLD  HOSES 

I  wonder  if  any  one  knows  anything 
about  the  dark  red  roses  growing  on 
many  old  Vermont  homesteads?  The 
bushes  are  rather  low,  and  roses  bloom 
about  July  1st.  I  never  heard  a  name 
for  them.  My  guess  is  that  they  were 
brought  from  England  by  the  early 
settlers.  (My  father’s  ancestors  were 
the  second  family  to  settle  in  Hart- 
land,  Vermont.) 

Another  was  a  single  pink  rose,  re¬ 
sembling  the  wild  sweet  briar,  only 
larger.  Some  one  told  me  they  were 
prairie  roses,  brought  from  the  Iowa 
prairies.  I  hope  some  reader  can  tell 
us  more  about  these  two  varieties. 

I  find  a  lot  of  information  and  pleas¬ 


ure  reading  the  Agriculturist.  —  M. 
Christine  Brown ,  White  River  Junction, 
Vermont. 

*  *  * 

GH  AND  OLD  TREE 

I  was  more  than  pleased  to  see  the 
results  of  the  “Big  Tree”  contest  in 
the  April  19  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

Let  the  27-foot  Larrabee  Oak  stand 
as  champion  until  proven  otherwise. 
Yes,  only  God  can  make  a  tree.  And  if 
this  tree  could  tell  of  the  past,  a  few 
tales  of  days  gone  by— first  came  the 
Narragansetts,  then  the  Pilgrims,  the 
Colonists,  the  Redcoats,  French  and 
Iroquois,  and  so  on  down  the  years. 

We  should  speak  in  whispers  when 
passing  beneath  one  of  these  old  trees. 
— Richard  Shaw,  11  Orchard  St.,  New- 
fane,  N.  Y. 

\  *  *  * 

CITRUS  PULP 

James  McCauliffe,  a  subscriber  from 
Morrisville,  Vermont,  has  asked  if  cit¬ 
rus  pulp  is  a  good  product  to  put  in 
the  silo  with  grass  silage  as  a  preser¬ 
vative.  The  manufacturers  of  citrus 
pulp  tell  us  that  they  know  of  no  ex¬ 
periments.  It  would  seem  that  the  re¬ 
sults  should  be  similar  to  corn  and  cob 
meal  when  used  in  the  same  amounts. 
If  any  subscriber  has  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  with  adding  citrus  pulp  to  grass 
silage  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him  and  to  pass  the  information  along 
to  other  readers. 

*  *  * 

TOMATO  STAKES 

Gardeners  are  always  looking  for  to¬ 
mato  stakes  and  bean  poles.  Durable 
stakes  can  be  had  from  seasoned  su¬ 
mac,  often  termed  “shoemack,”  if 
stems  are  2”  or  more  in  diameter  at 
the  butt.  Professor  D.  S.  W61ch  of 
Cornell  states  he  has  used  the  same 
poles  for  15  consecutive  years  without 
any  treatment  whatsoever.  He  warns 
that  unseasoned  or  green  poles  will  rot 
quickly.  ■*- 

Staghorn  sumac  is  often  killed  by 
frost  or  by  mousegirdling,  or  stems 
may  be  cut  and  allowed  to  dry  out  be¬ 
fore  use  in  the  garden. — - James  D.  Pond 


— Photo  Courtesy  Cheniurgic  Digest 

Above  is  shown  two  close-up  pictures  of  soil.  The  soil  came  from  the  same  field,  but 
*be  one  at  the  left  is  treated  with  Krilium.  Radishes  were  planted  and  came  up 
readily  in  the  Krilium  treated  soil,  but  came  up  very  poorly  in  soil  not  treated. 

principal  effect  of  Krilium  on  heavy  soils  is  to  improve  the  granular  condition. 
,s  results  in  better  aeration,  easier  tillage,  and  better  plant  growth. 


CAREFUL!  IF  YOU’RE  RUNNING 
YOUR  TRACTOR  ON  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OILS  PAST  THE 
60-70  HOUR  PERIOD! 


CAUTION!  WHEN 
YOU’RE  USING  SO- 
CALLED  “BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS.  THEY 
MAY  BREAK  DOWN 
AT  THE  100-HOUR 
MARK! 


Aveedol 


saves  money  and  time  between  oil  changes ! 


CONTINUE!  YES,  YOU  CAN  GO  RIGHT  AHEAD  FOR 
A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  SAFE,  MONEY-SAVING  OPERA¬ 
TION  WITH  VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR. 
VEEDOL  ...  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL — by  giving  longer  service  between  oil 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL — by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS—  by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
...  for  Passenger  Cars  .  .  .  Trucks  .  .  .  Tractor*. 
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3  Popular  Sizes 
8  cu.  FT.  15  CU.  FT.  23  cu*  FT* 

For  Faster  Freezing 
And  Safe  Storage  of 
More  Fresh ,  Frozen 
Foods  at  Home... 


Ask  about  Chill  Chest  at  Your  Dealer, 
Built  by  Home  Food  Freezer  Specialists 


SIWPLY 
CUT,  HIAT 
AND  BEND 


SPRING 

TENSION  RODS 


rtEDIBDLt 

THREADED  STEEL  RODS 

SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 
ON  FARM  MACHINES 


SIZES 

y4"  5/i6" 
3/8"  Vl 

w  w 

36" 

LENGTHS 


Redi-Bolt  is  extra -strength 
steel  rod,  threaded  the  full  36" 
length  and  rust  protected. 
Easily  made  into  many  use¬ 
ful  repair  and  construction 
parts.  Ask  your  dealer,  today! 


REDI-BOLT 


DEPT.  AA,  BOX  6102 
CHICAGO  80 


Milk  Order  Hearing 
Held  in  Newark,  N.  J. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1952 


o 


N  JUNE  2  a  hearing  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  include  northern  New 
Jersey  in  the  Federal-State  Milk 
Order  for  the  Metropolitan  area 
opened  in  Newark,  N.  J.  .With  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  days  in  other  towns  the 
hearing  continued  at  Newark  until 
June  13  and  will  reconvene  there  on 
June  24. 

Although  some  New  Jersey  dairy¬ 
men  have  testified  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  _  most  interested  parties  in  New 
Jersey  have  been  definitely  opposed  to 
the  idea. 

A  number  of  reasons  for  this  oppo¬ 
sition  have  been  expressed. 

First,  New  Jersey  farmers  object  to 
interference  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  New  Jersey  has  state  control 
over  milk  and  dairymen  trust  the  state 
setup. 

Second,  in  general  New  Jersey  dairy¬ 
men  are  unfamiliar  with  equalization 
and  they  fear  it.  In  New  Jersey  there 
are  spme  dealer  pools,  whereby  each 
buyer  pools  the  milk  from  dairymen 
delivering  to  him  and  pays  a  uniform 
price  to  those  dairymen.  There  are  also 
some  companies  with  plants  not  under 
the  New  York  pool  who  buy  milk  from 
New  York  and  who  pay  the  producers 
the  pool  price  rather  than  the  Class  1 
price.  Thereby  they  are  able  to  compete 
on  a  basis  very  favorable  to  them  for 
the  consumer  market  in  New  Jersey. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  over 
the  pricing  of  New  York  milk  which  is 
under  the  Order  and  which  is  sold  to 
New  Jersey  dealers  for  20  cents  above 
the  pool  price. 

Third,  the  Milk  Order  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area  is  referred  to  as  a  Federal- 
State  Order,  meaning  New  York  State, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  New  Jersey 
dairymen  will  willingly  accept  such  an 
Order  which  carries  the  New  York 
State  name  but  says  nothing  about 
New  Jersey.  This,  might  be  considered 
as  justifiable  state  pride. 

The  testimony  in  favor  of  including 
New  Jersey  in  the  Metropolitan  milk 
marketing  area  brought  out  a  number 
of  points. 

First,  inclusion  of  northern  New 
Jersey  in  the  area  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  New  Jersey  dealers  to 
bring  in  milk  from  New  York  State 
and  under-sell  milk  produced  in  New 
Jersey. 

Second,  there  is  a  definite  feeling  that 
the  so-called  “location  differentials” 
whereby  dairymen  close  to  the  market 
get  a  premium  need  revision.  Northern 

STATE  FAIR  ANNOUNCES 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
CONTEST 

NEW  YORK  State  women  who,  as  a 
large  or  small  group,  '  have  done 
outstanding,  unpaid  jobs  in  community 
betterment  will  be  given  state-wide 
recognition  at  the  1952  State  Fair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Martha  Eddy,  chair¬ 
man,  State  Fair  Women’s  Committee. 

Community  Service  Awards  totaling 
nearly  $500  will  be  given  to  winners  in 
the  competition.  Entries  will  be  in  three 
classes:  Class  1  will  include  groups 
with  25  or  less  participants;  Class  2, 
groups  with  26  to  100  participants; 
Class  3,  groups  with  more  than  100 
participants.  In  each  class,  there  will 
be  a  first  prize  of  $100  and  a  second 
prize  of  $50;  also,  certificates  of  merit 
for  women’s  groups  winning  honorable 
mention. 

To  be  eligible,  a  women’s  group  need 
not  be  a  formal  organization.  It  may  be 
any  group  of  women  who  have  worked 
together  to  improve  their  communities. 

For  further  information  about  the 
awards,  contest  rules,  and.  official  entry 
blank,  write  to  the  Community  Awards 
Committee,  New  York  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York. 


New  Jersey  dairymen  being  closer  to 
the  market  would  get  a  high  location 
differential  which  might  well  result  in 
a  price  to  New  Jersey  dairymen  as 
,  good  or  better  than  they  have  been  get¬ 
ting. 

The  third  point  brought  out  is  that 
any  unregulated  milk  in  a  regulated 
market  disrupts  orderly  market  pro¬ 
cedures  and  reacts  unfavorably  on  all 
dairymen.  _ 

KINNEY  AGAIN  HEADS 
EASTERN  MILK  CO-OP 

ROSWELL  P.  KINNEY  of  Amenia, 
N.  Y.,  was  re-elected  president  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  following  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  held  at 
Syracuse  June  4. 

Also  re-elected  by  the  board  was:  C. 
Grant  Lamb,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  vice- 
president.  Newly  elected  officers  were: 
•J.  Holton  Wilkins,  Interlaken,  N.  Y., 
secretary;  and  J.  Thomas  Cribbs,  Poyn- 
telle,  Penna.,  treasurer.  The  new  offic¬ 
ers  succeed  Paul  M.  Selleck,  Canton, 
Penna.,  and  Charles  A.  Wright,  Smiths 
Basin,  N.  Y. 

Sixty-eight  of  the  30-year-old  associ¬ 
ation’s  locals  and  districts  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  200  attending  the  annual  ses¬ 
sion.  The  delegates  turned  down  a  spe¬ 
cial  financial  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  members  should  pay  2  y2 
cents  per  hundredweight  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  instead  of  the  present  iy2c. 

Part  of  the  money  was  needed  to 
offset  the  loss  of  %  c  per  hundredweight 
cooperative  payments  that  were  paid 
Eastern  from  the  New  York  pool  until 
the  recent  Administrator’s  decision  dis¬ 
qualifying  Eastern.  These  cooperative 
payment  funds  are  being  held  in  escrow 
until  a  Supreme  Court  decision  is  made. 

Introduced  to  the  delegates  were  di¬ 
rectors  elected  to  represent  two  new 
districts:  J.  ftussell  Cunningham,  Mif- 
flintown,  Penna.,  and  Robert  J.  Ed¬ 
munds,  Delevan,  N.  Y.  Also  elected  to 
the  board  was  Osman  Fisher,  Vergen- 
nes,  Vt.,  to  succeed  Alexis  Dubois  of 
the  same  place. 

Other  re-elected  members  of  the 
board  are:  the  new  officers  and  Allen 
Russell,  Nichols,  N.  Y.;  Cecil  B.  Frasier, 
Richmondville,  N.  Y.;  Charles  A. 
Wright,  Smiths  Basin,  N.  Y.;  William 
D.  Ceas,  Bloomville,  N.  Y.;  Daniel  S. 
Gifford,  Sidney,  N.  Y.;  Edwin  R.  Smith, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  and  Harry  M. 
Smith,  Bellefonte,  Penna. 

—  a. a.  — 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GRASSLAND  FIELD  DAYS 

SOME  4,000  to  5,000  attended  the 
Grassland  Field  Day  held  on  the 
farm  of  A.  J.  Sordini,  Harvey’s  Lake, 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  one  of  five  to 
be  held  throughout  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  this  season,  with  the  final  one 
at  State  College  August  20th  during 
the  week  of  the  International  Grass¬ 
land  Conference.  This  is  the  second 
year  that  these  regional  gr  assland  field 
days  have  been  held  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  sponsored  by  the  extension 
service  and  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Farmers  attending  had  a  chance  to 
see,  and  become  acquainted  with,  new 
varieties  and  kinds  of  forage  crops. 
There  were  stands  of  atlantic,  nara- 
ganset,  buffalo  and  ranger  alfalfa; 
pennscot  and  kenland  red  clover,  birds- 
foot  trefoil,  ladino  clover  selections  un¬ 
der  test  for  persistence,  and  many  var¬ 
ieties  of  timothy,  brome,  orchard  grass. 

Almost  every  type  of  machinery  that 
would  have  a  place  in  grassland  farm¬ 
ing  was  on  exhibit,  many  of  which  were 
demonstrated.  Included  were  types  of 
heavy  machinery  for  pasture  renova¬ 
tion. 


30  Percent  More  Cows 
Bred  Artificially 

In  fhe  fiscal  year  ended  May  31 
63,000  more  cows  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore  were  bred  artificially  to  NYABC 
sires  of  the  five  dairy  breeds. 


The  total 

was 


275,000 
first 


services 
to 

NYABC  Sires 


In  N.Y.S.  &  West¬ 
ern  Vt.,  get  more  in- 
formation  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders' 
Cooperative,  Inc., 
Box  528-A,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


1950 

‘51 


MORE  VALUE— -TOP  TO  BOTTOM 

UNADILLA  SILOS 

STAVE-TIGHT  •  ACID  RESISTANT  .  STORM-TIGHT 

In  hurricane  weather  .  .  .  under  heavy  loads, 
the  Unadilla  takes  the  punishment.  Let  us 
prove  that  !  Talk  first  hand  with  men  who 
own  patented,  doweled  Unadilla  Wood  Silos. 
See  why  Unadilla  offers  you  MORE  VALUE, 
MORE  CONVENIENCE,  MORE  SAFETY— 
why  Unadilla  has  been  the  Dairyman’s  Choice 
for  more  than  45  years.  Send  for  catalog  and 
facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-5T,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  LATEST  INFORMATION 
ON  THE  NEW 

LEACH 

BARN  CLEANER 

AND 

SILO  UNLOADER 

(FOR  CORN  OR  CRASS  SILAGE) 


LEACH  COMPANY 

<10  MAIN  ST.  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 
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Farm  and 

LATE  in  May  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ithaca  Chamber  of 
Commerce  arranged  a  program  for  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Chamber.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  Mom-oe  Babcock’s  hatch¬ 
ery,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ithaca. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  picture 
above,  the  main  entertainment  feature 
was  a  chicken  barbecue  arranged  by 
Monroe,  although  a  few  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  tried  their  luck  as  fishermen  in 
Monroe’s  farm  pond.  In  addition  to  the 
Directors  the  meeting  wag  attended  by 
the  agricultural  committee  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  guests.  The  object  was  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  Board  members  the  import¬ 
ance  of  agriculture  in  the  county,  state 
and  nation. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  Her- 
rell  DeGraff  of  Cornell  who  is  the  first 
H.  E.  Babcock  Professor  of  Food  Eco¬ 
nomics.  He  pointed  -out  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  income  of  Tompkins  County  is 
around  $7,000,000  a  year  but  that  the 
agricultural  influence  of  the  county 
goes  far  beyond  its  borders  or  borders 
of  the  State.  In  Ithaca  are  located  the 


City  Meet 

editorial  offices  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist;  the  State  Colleges  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Home  Economics,  and  Veterinary 
Medicine;  the  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative;  the  GLF;  the 
Rurgl  Radio  Network;  the  Northeast 
Farm  Foundation;  and  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative. 

Monroe  Babcock  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  operation  of  the  hatch¬ 
ery.  Bill  Marshall,  also  a  member  of 
the  agricultural  committee,  discussed 
and  answered  questions  about  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  dairy  at  Marshall  Broth¬ 
ers’  Farm,  and  H.  B.  Rosa,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative, 
told  how  that  organization  is  organiz¬ 
ed  and  how  it  operates.  / 

The  Directors  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
meeting  and  asked  many  questions  of 
the  vai’ious  speakers.  Members  of  the 
agricultural  committee  of  the  Ithaca 
Chamber  of  Commerce  believe  that 
such  a  meeting  is  an  excellent  way  of 
enlarging  the  acquaintanceship  be¬ 
tween  farm  and  city.  Perhaps  other 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  North¬ 
east  will  wish  to  have  similar  meetings. 


Humus  for  Home  Hardens 


MY  PROBLEM  has  been  to  put  back 
into  an  acre  of  ground  what  was 
taken  out  of  it  the  previous  season. 
Manure  does  not  come  from  motors, 
but  after  more  than  twenty-five  years 
growing  garden  vegetables,  mangle 
beets,  and  field  corn,  my  soil  still  pro¬ 
duces  good  crops. 

I  have  no  horses,  cows  or  pigs  to 
supply  barnyard  manure,  but  I  have 
utilized  three  sources  of  making  hu¬ 
mus.  None  of  these  sources  may  equal 
commercial  fertilizers  or  barnyard 
manures,  but  they  produce  good  crops. 
There  may  be  less  expensive  and  easier 
ways  to  fertilize,  but  I  have  not  dis¬ 
covered  them. 

The  first  source  of  fertilizing  is 
where  I  harvest  my  sweet  and  field 
corn.  When  the  ears  have  been  taken 
off  the  stalks,  I  cut  the  stalks  six 
inches  from  the  ground.  I  use  hand 
pruning  shears  to  cut  the  stalks  be¬ 
tween  joints.  The  litter  falls  where  cut, 
to  be  plowed  under  the  following 
spring.  The  corn  fodder  provides  plant 
food  for  future  years. 

My  second  source  is  my  compost 
heap.  I  make  a  wire  enclosure  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  of  poultry  wire  sup¬ 
ported  by  wooden  posts.  The  compost 
is  always  located  at  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  from  buildings  so  that  rats  may 
uot  take  shelter  within.  Meats,  fish, 
fats  and  bones  in  the  garbage  (which 
goes  into  the  compost)  are  removed 
and  burned.  Bones  are  slow  to  deteri¬ 
orate,  and  their  values  become  more 
quickly  available  if  burned  and  then 
allowed  to  go  back  to  available  use  in 
the  soil  after  a  long  time.  Each  spring 
the  compost,  with  its  garbage,  weeds, 


grass  cuttings  and  other  cast-off  ma¬ 
terials,  furnishes  a  ton  of  humus. 

The  third  and  largest  source  of  man¬ 
ure  comes  from  my  poultry  house.  It 
averages  two  tons  each  spring.  For  this 
supply  of  manure  I  save  all  feed  bags 
to  fill  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  As 
soon  as  a  bag  may  be  filled  with  leaves, 
I  pack  it  full  and  sew  the  tops.  I  sew 
the  tops  with  a  large  needle  and  use 
the  string  the  feed  bags  were  sewed 
with.  When  all  saved  bags  are  filled 
and  storage  space  is  filled  to  capacity, 
I  remove  all  litter  from  the  poultry 
house  floor.  This  litter  goes  into  the 
compost  heap.  The  poultry  house  floor 
is  then  covered  with  two  to  three  inch¬ 
es  of  fine,  sifted  wood  and  coal  ash, 
and  then  I  begin  to  put  down  the  win¬ 
ter  litter  by  putting  leaves  over  the 
ash  base.  Ashes  act  as  an  insulation 
and  absorb  moisture. 

During  the  winter  months,  additional 
leaves  are  added  to  nests  and  litter. 
When  springtime  comes,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  finely  worked  up  manure. 

Whenever  I  see  leaves  being  burned 
I  think,  “What  a  waste  of  good  ma¬ 
terial!” — R.  K.  Griswold. 

—  A. A.  — 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

One  of  the  finest  late  fall  flowers  is 
the  chrysanthemum.  We  have  a  row 
along  a  fence  where  a  minimum  of 
care  is  required. 

We  divide  them  about  May  1  and  put 
a  half  shovel  of  rotted  manure  under 
each  plant.  About  two  weedings  seem 
to  handle  that  problem.  We  plan  to  try 
a  sawdust  mulch  and  hope  to  avoid  all 
hoeing  or  weed  pulling. 
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Clearing  brush  used  to  be  a  major  problem.  But  now  it  can  be  done  by  spraying  in  off-hours— 

spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter. 


KILL  BRUSH  AND  BRAMBLES  NOW 

AND  IN  ANY  SEASON 

WITH  WEEDONE'  BRUSH  KILLER  32 


USE  ALL  OF  THE  FARM 

With  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32,  it’s 
no  trouble  at  all  to  clean  woody 
plants  and  bramble  patches  out  of 
pastures,  to  clean  fields  right  out  to 
the  fence  rows  and  to  kill  growth  in 
roadsides  and  bottom  land  that 
would  rob  nearby  crops  of  moisture 
and  plant  food.  Irrigation  ditches 
too  can  be  freed  of  choking  weeds. 


THERE’S  NOTHING  LIKE  IT 

Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  combination  of  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T.  It  contains  the  butoxy 
ethanol  ester — the  low-volatile  ester 
that  can  be  used  near  susceptible 
plants  because  it  minimizes  danger 
of  vapor  injury. 

Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  kills 
more  than  100  woody  plants — poi¬ 
son  ivy,  poison  oak,  wild  black¬ 
berry  ,  wild  raspberry ,  certain  species 
of  oaks  and  pines,  mesquite,  wild 


rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sage¬ 
brush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  hon¬ 
eysuckle,  etc.  Also  thistles,  knap¬ 
weed  and  other  perennial  weeds. 

ORIGINATORS  OF  2,4-D 

AND  2,4,5-T  WELD  AND  BRUSH  KILLERS 

American  Chemical  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  these  revolutionary  new  selective 
chemicals.  We  were  the  first  to  de¬ 
velop  the  low-volatile  butoxy  eth¬ 
anol  ester — the  patented  ester — 
the  first  to  offer  a  combination  of 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T,  and  the  first  to 
offer  a  full  fine  of  thoroughly  tested 
and  proved  2,4-D  products  for 
every  weed-killing  need.  Do  not 
accept  unproved  substitutes  for 
Weedone  Products. 


New!  WEEDAR*  MCP 

CONTROLS  WEEDS  IN  LEGUMES  AND  FLAX 

THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WEED  KILLER  FOR  SELECTIVE  USE  IN 

1.  Small  grains  underseeded  with  legumes 

2.  Flax 

3.  Established  stands  of  legumes 

Weedar  MCP  is  an  amine  formulation  of  2-methyl-4-chlorophenoxyacetic 
acid.  Tests  on  thousands  of  acres  prove  it  to  be  more  effective  on  annual 
weeds  and  less  injurious  to  legume  crops  than  2,4-D  weed  killers.  Weedar 
MCP  is  very  promising  as  a  pre-emergence  spray  in  beans,  as  well  as 
for  controlling  thistle  in  canning  peas  and  annual  weeds  in  rice. 


See  your  dealer  for  full  information  or  write  to  us  direct.  Free  bulletins. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  AMBLER,  PA. 


WEEDONE  Brush  Killer  32  and  WEEDAR  MCP  are  available 

Through  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies 

Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y, 
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“I'm  just  starved  for  a  potato. 


POTATO 


Where  have  you  been?  I  smell 
potatoes  on  your  breath." 


W 


E  present  these  kittens  to 
help  put  the  spotlight  on 
the  uselessness,  the  an¬ 
noyance,  and  the  cost  of 
price  controls.  What  good 
are  price  controls  when  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  buy?  Without  ceilings,  prices  on 
potatoes  would  have  advanced,  con¬ 
sumers  would  have  eaten  fewer  pota¬ 
toes  over  a  longer  period,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  at  the  free  market  price  would 
have  lasted. 

Now  that  the  crop  is  all  gone,  the 
brain-trusters  have  lifted  potato  price 
controls,  thus  admitting  that  the  con¬ 
trols  were  wrong  and  caused  all  the 
trouble.  But  let’s  remember  that  as 
long  as  the  law  remains  on  the  books, 
ceilings  can  be  imposed  on  any  product 
whenever  they  might  win  votes. 

The  only  real,  workable  controls  are 
the  natural  ones  imposed  under  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

—Photos  by  Walter  Chandoha 


'Lifted  price  ceilings  now  that  the  spuds  are  gone?  Those 
bureaucrats  are  more  cockeyed  than  I  am." 


'Controls — no  controls!  On  again,  off 
again!  Kats,  I'm  konfused!" 


"Please  could  I  have  just  a  pound 
or  two  for  the  kiddies?" 


What!  No 


potatoes?" 
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2.ueoti<m  Sm? 


Is  there  any  danger  that  young  chicks 
will  eat  too  much  grit? 

Yes.  It  is  shiny  and  the  size  is  at¬ 
tractive,  therefore,  young  chicks  can 
fill  their  digestive  system  so  full  that 
they  will  not  eat  enough  feed,  and  if 
they  do,  the  digestive  system  is  so  full 
that  they  don’t  handle  it  properly.  Feed 
grit  sparingly  for  the  first  week  or  two. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  witch 

grass? 

Witch  grass  or  quackgrass  as  it  is 
called  in  most  parts  of  the  country  re¬ 
produces  itself  by  seed  as  well  as  by 
underground  root  growth.  These  under¬ 
ground  roots  or  stolons,  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  ground  and  produce 
new  plants  in  the  spring.  Cultivation 
generally  causes  an  increased  spread 
of  the  grass  because  it  breaks  up  the 
stolons  and  carries  them  from  place  to 
place.  The  best  control  of  quackgrass 
is  accomplished  by  very  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil  for  one  year,  allow¬ 
ing  none  of  the  roots  to  produce  shoots 
or  sprouts. 

It  can  be  controlled  by  using  sodium 
trichloro  acetate  (TCA)  using  y2  lb.  of 
this  material  in  a  gallon  of  water  and 
applying  this  to  one  square  rod.  The 
best  treatment  time  is  in  early  spring 
or  fall  application.  You  should  culti¬ 
vate  the  soil  first.  Soil  .treated  with 
TCA  should  not  be  used  for  growing 
crops  for  30-60  days  after  treatment. 
Soil  treated  in  the  fall  can  be  used  in 
the  spring. 

If  the  quackgrass  is  growing  under 
trees  or  shrubs  it  should  not  be  treat¬ 
ed  because  the  chemical  may  cause  the 


death  of  the  trees  or  shrubs.  In  case 
one  application  does  not  thoroughly 
control  the  grass,  a  second  application 
may  be  necessary.— E.  R.  Marshall. 

How  can  a  sprayer  be  effectively 
cleaned  after  it  has  been  used  to  spray 
2,4-D? 

The  authorities  recommend  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sprayer  for  hormone  weed  killers 
where  it  can  be  done.  However,  if  you 
must  clean  out  a  sprayer,  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  come  from  John  Carew 
of  the  Cornell  Dept,  of  Vegetable  Crops : 

1.  Fill  the  spray  tank,  lines,  boom 
and  nozzles  with  1  part  of  -household 
ammonia  to  100  parts  of  water. 

2.  If  hot  water  is  used,  allow  it  to 
stand  for  18  hours. 

3.  If  cold  water  is  used,  allow  it  to 
stand  for  36  hours. 

4.  Rinse  two  or  more  times  with 
clean  water. 

If  the  ester  form  of  2,4-D  has  been 
used,  rinse  first  with  kerosene  or  fuel 
oil,  then  wash  out  with  soap  suds  be¬ 
fore  beginning  ammonia  soak. 

Test  your  cleaning  job  by  spraying  a 
few  sensitive  plants  like  tomatoes, 
beans,  or  part  of  your  wife’s  flower 
garden.  If  nothing  happens  in  a  day  or 
two,  it’s  probably  safe  to  use  the  rig! 

How  often  is  it  necessary  to  spray  po¬ 
tatoes  with  the  new  organic  fungicides 
such  as  ferbam? 

The  recommendation  is  to  spray  at 
7-day  intervals  early  in  the  season  and 
at  5-day  intervals  late  in  the  season. 
It  appears  if  you  are  going  to  spray 
every  10  days  to,  2  weeks  that  bordeaux 
mixture  is  likely  to  give  better  results. 


II I  Were  President 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


too  much  money. 

Since  I  started  to  write  this  article, 
a  friend  of  mine  just  back  from  several 
months’  work  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  said  that  we  Americans  are 
fooling  ourselves  when  we  think  we  are 
making  friends  by  loaning  or  giving 
money  to  the  European  governments. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  true. 

I  am  certainly  not  an  isolationist, 
but  I  believe  we  surely  have  gone  too 
far  in  losing  our  own  ability  to  act  in¬ 
dependently  as  a  nation  when  we  can¬ 
not  make  important  moves  in  foreign 
policy  without  first  consulting  or  get¬ 
ting  the  consent  of  other  countries. 
Were  I  President  I  would  do  what  I 
could  to  save  the  world,  but  I’d  save 
America  first.  I’d  spend  our  first  bil¬ 
lions  on  more  and  better  defense  to 
make  America  strong,  and  on  preserv¬ 
ing  our  own  liberties,  which  we  stand 
a  good  chance  of  losing  by  spreading 
ourselves  too  thin  all  over  the  world. 

Still  speaking  of  foreign  policy,  had 
I  been  President  I  don’t  think  we’d 
ever  have  had  a  Korean  war.  By  with¬ 
drawing  our  troops  too  soon  from 
Korea  and  announcing  early  to  the 
world  that  we  were  going  to  do  so,  we 
gave  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans 
their  great  opportunity.  However,  once 
a  war  is  started,  I  would  fight  it  with 
everything  I  had,  including  the  atom 
bomb,  instead  of  hesitation,  delay,  and 
temporizing  until  the  Communists  are 
better  prepared  to  fight  than  we  are. 
Look  at  the  way  the  Communists  are 
running  our  own  prisoner  of  war  camps 
with  defiance  and  rioting!  Are  we 
fighting  a  war  or  running  an  Old 
Ladies’  Home? 

I  would  have  pursued  the  same 
forthright  course  with  Russia.  In  no 
other  time  in  our  history  have  we  taken 
insult  after  insult  from  another  coun¬ 


try  as  we  are  doing  now.  We  should 
have  pursued  a  bolder  policy  with 
Russia  from  the  first  time  she  offered 
an  insult.  Communists  understand  only 
one  thing  and  that  is  force. 

Remember  English  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain’s  prolonged  attempt  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  Germans  ?  It  got  him  no¬ 
where  except  to  give  the  Germans  more 
time  better  to  prepare.  Delay,  hesitat¬ 
ing,  bumbling  and  appeasement  nearly 
lost  that  war.  They  could  lose  this  one. 

The  other  day  I  made  some  of  the 
statements  contained  in  this  article  to 
a  small  group,  and  someone  said: 

“Well  you  never  could  be  elected  on 
such  a  platform  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  the  second  place,  you  never  could  be 
re-elected.” 

I  couldn’t,  but  a  well  known  leader 
of  character  and  ability  who  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  could  be 
elected.  Look  how  the  people  responded 
to  General  MacArthur!  Oh,  how  we 
need  a  great  leader  like  Washington, 
Lincoln,  or  Theodore  Roosevelt!  I  still 
have  unlimited  faith  in  the  American 
people  when  they  have  all  the  facts  in 
place  of  the  misleading,  and  often  ly¬ 
ing,  propaganda  that  they  have  had  in 
many  recent  years.  I  still  believe  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  politician  to 
buy  votes  by  subsidies  and  promises  of 
government  “give-me’s”  paid  for  by  the 
taxes  of  the  people  themselves. 

I  still  believe  with  Lincoln,  the  great¬ 
est  statesman  of  them  all,  that  you  can 
fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
but  you  can’t  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time.  I  think  the  people  would 
rally  to  and  support  a  leader  who  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  fight¬ 
ing  to  maintain  the  opportunities  and 
the  liberties  that  made  this  country 
great. 


/ROM AGE  Weed  Sprayers 

make  all  your  crops  pay  off 


TWTILLIONS  of  acres  of  all  types  of 
crops  and  grassland  areas  are 
sprayed  with  weed  killers  every  year — 
proof  that  weed  control  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  assuring  big¬ 


ger,  better  crops.  Farmers  everywhere 
are  finding  that  Iron  Age  gives  them  the 
dependable,  economical,  versatile  Weed 
Sprayer  they’re  looking  for!  Low-pres¬ 


sure  bronze  gear  pump  is  driven  from 
power  take-off.  Front  or  rear  mounted 
booms  are  available  for  most  popular 
tractors.  Aside  from  regular  weed  con¬ 
trol  work,  this  versatile  sprayer  can  be 
quickly  converted  for  low-pressure  row 
crop  work,  or  for  the  many  spraying 
jobs  in  and  around  the  barn,  such  as 
whitewashing,  disinfecting,  etc. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  information  tos 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Farm  Equipment  Div., 
3328  Duke  St., York,  Pa.  Branches  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 


Division  of 
THE 

OLIVER  CORPORATION 


YORK,  PA. 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  OUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEOERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


PLANT  ANV  SPRAY  TNI  /RON  A6t  WAY 


E  MONEY 


with  this 


FREE  , 
/  BOOK 


SELECTIVE  STAGE  JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Here  is  a  pressure  system  that  really  saves  you  money.  Longer 
Life  Jacuzzi  Selective  Stage  Jet  Pumps  deliver  water  from  depths 
to  300  feet,  yet  deliver  it  at  normal  tank  pressure.  No  special  high- 
pressure  tank  necessary.  No  time  out  for  servicing  or  repairs.  Get 
this  valuable  booklet  on  dependable  Jacuzzi  equip¬ 
ment— specify  your  pumping  requirements  on  the 
attached  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 


SEND 

COUPON 

TODAY 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC.,  36  Collier  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  AA-4 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

NAME 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system  - 

□  Extra  deep  well  system  address - - _ 

□  Deep  well  turbine  ,  city _ 
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Milk  Cooperatives  Cooperate 


I  I  URING  most  of  the  1930’s,  every¬ 
body  was  mad  at  everybody  else. 

I _ I  Farmers  had  good  reason  to  be 

mad.  In  March,  1933,  an  all-low 
point  for  milk  prices  was  reach¬ 
ed  when  farmers  in  the  200-mile  zone 
received  only  $1.04  per  hundred,  or  a 
little  over  2  cents  a  quart,  for  3.7  milk. 

Different  schemes,  including  a  State 
milk  control  law,  were  tried,  and  for 
the  most  part  failed.  Finally  in  1937, 
after  a  legislative  committee  had  held 
hearings  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
and  collected  volumes  of  testimony,  the 
Rogers-Alien  Law  was  passed.  This 
law  made  it  legal  for  cooperatives  to 
set  up  an  overhead  organization  in  or¬ 
der  to  work  together  to  solve  common 
problems  and  to  build  a  better  milk 
marketing  program. 

A  Stabilizing  Influence 

Dairy  cooperatives  were  quick  to  act 
under  this  law.  Twenty-three  of  them 
met  at  Utica  on  May  29,  1937,  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency. 
Like  any  other  milk  organization,  the 
Bargaining  Agency  has  had  its  rough 
times  and  its  ups  and  downs.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  organization,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  able  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors,  has  been  a  great  stabilizing 
influence  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
in  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence. 

Time  and  again  before  the  start  of 
the  Bargaining  Agency  and  since  then, 
I  have  said  to  the  officers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cooperatives  that  they  had  no 
right  to  preach  cooperation  to  their 
members  if  they  themselves  did  not 
practice  what  they  preached  by  work¬ 
ing  in  harmony  with  other  coopera¬ 
tive;?.  The  Bargaining  Agency  has  been 
a  successful  attempt  to  bring  about 
this  cooperation. 


Bn  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

the  leaders  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
farmers’  milk  organizations  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  have  had  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  years  of  putting  their  feet  un¬ 
der  the  same  table  and  discussing  com¬ 
mon  problems.  The  good  that  comes 
from  understanding  developed  by  such 
get-togethers  is  beyond  measure.  With¬ 
out  the  Bargaining  Agency  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  milk  classification,  equaliza¬ 
tion,  and  pooling  would  never  have 
been  possible;  and  whatever  their 
faults  (and  there  are  many)  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  these  policies  have  resulted  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  increase  in  milk  prices 
to  dairy  farmers.  After  many,  many 
attempts  to  take  care  of  the  surplus 
milk,  which  has  always  beaten  down 
the  farmer’s  price,  classification  and 
equalization  have  proved  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  surplus  plan.  And  that  plan 
never  would  have  been  possible  with¬ 
out  the  united  support  of  the  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  with  its  large  membership 
of  dairy  cooperatives.  The  Bargaining 
Agency  has  helped  to  bring  some  sta¬ 
bility  into  a  highly  unstable  milk 
business. 

Time  and  again  the  Bargaining 
Agency  has  led  the  way  in  getting 
constructive  legislation  for  the  dairy 
industry  and  in  helping  to  defeat  leg¬ 
islative  bills  or  proposals  that  would 
work  harm  to  the  dairy  farmer,  and 
thereby  to  the  consumer.  In  all  of  the 
other  problems  that  have  constantly 
come  up  in  a  business  filled  with  prob¬ 
lems,  dairymen  and  their  cooperatives 
have  been  able  to  work  together, 
through  the  Bargaining  Agency,  in 
helping  to  solve  those  problems. 

Lewis  Defeated 


crease  the  consumption  of  milk  and  im¬ 
prove  prices  to  farmers. 

The  point  should  be  emphasized  that 
no  member  cooperative  ever  loses  to 
the  Bargaining  Agency  its  own  right 
and  ability  to  act  independently  on 
matters  of  legislation  or  on  any  other 
problem;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  in  recent  years  especially,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  plenty  of  argu¬ 
ment  while  problems  are  being  thrash¬ 
ed  out  in  meetings  of  the  directors  and 
membership,  the  final  decision  is  almost 
always  a  unanimous  agreement  to  go 
forward  as  a  team. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  here  a  state¬ 
ment  that  I  have  made  many  times  to 
dairymen  and  to  their  leaders  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  milk  marketing  busi¬ 
ness:  “No  one  can  lick  you  but  your¬ 
selves!”  If  individual  dairymen  will 
stand  solidly  behind  their  cooperatives, 
and  if  those  individual  cooperatives 
will  stand  unitedly  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  one  another,  dairymen  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of  satisfactory  milk  prices  and  a 
good  outlook  for  the  future. 

—  a. a.  — 

TO  SELL  MILK  AT 
SYRACUSE  FAIR 

T  SYRACUSE  recently,  represent¬ 
atives  of  a  number  of  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  milk  and  cows  organized 
the  New  York  State  Dairy  Exhibits, 
Inc.  It  has  just  one  purpose,  namely, 
to  further  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
dairy  products  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair. 

Among  the  organizations  represented 
were:  New  York  State  Grange,  G.L.F., 
New  York  State  Bankers  Association, 
Dairymen’s  League,  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative,  New  York 
State  Purebred  Cattle  Association, 


Professor  M.  T.  Munn,  head  of  the  Division 
of  Seed  Investigations  at  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  is  retiring  on  August  1. 
It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Munn  has  counted 
more  seeds  than  any  other  man  alive,  and 
£0  far,  the  statement  has  not  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  challenged. 

Mr.  Munn  came  to  Geneva  in  1912,  the 
year  the  first  New  York  State  seed  law 
was  passed,  and  that  law  provided  that 
agricultural  seeds  offered  for  sale  should 
not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent  weed 
seeds  by  count. 

Over  the  years  Mr.  Munn  has  written  a 
number  of  articles  for  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  on  the  general  subject  of  better 
seed,  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  many 
articles  on  scientific  publications. 


Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Syracuse 
Dairy  Council,  New  York  State  Milk 
Distributors  Association,  New  York 
State  Fair  and  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and 
the  New  York  State  Fair  Authority. 

Representatives  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the 
past  that  dairy  products  had  not  been 
adequately  promoted  at  the  Fair. 


In  its  first  years,  something  like  100 
cooperatives  joined,  but  many  of  these 
were  cooperatives  in  name  only,  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  a  few  members  and  with 
no  real  control  or  contracts  to  sell  their 
members’  milk.  So  they  did  not  last. 
There  were  other  cooperatives  whose 
leaders  did  not  agree  with  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  policies  or  thought 
they  could  do  better  going  it  alone.  But 
now,  for  several  years,  the  Agency  has 
had  a  membership  of  more  than  fifty 
dairy  cooperatives.  The  names  of  the 
present  members  are  listed  on  this 
page. 

The  first  and  most  important  benefit 
from  the  federation  of  dairy  coopera¬ 
tives  in  the  Bargaining  Agency  is  that 


Mention  might  be  made,  for  example, 
of  the  support  given  by  the  Agency  in 
the  successful  fight  to  defeat  John  L. 
Lewis  and  his  mine  workers,  when  he 
attempted  several  years  ago  to  take 
over  and  dominate  the  milk  business 
and  the  dairy  farmer  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  Without  an  organization 
like  the  Bargaining  Agency  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  put 
through  a  campaign  of  information  to 
the  individual  cooperatives  and  to  the 
dairy  farmers  like  “Milk  for  Health.” 
Yet,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  continue  to  support  “Milk  for 
Health”  and  similar  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,  it  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  eventually  to  in- 


Steel  Silage  for  Profits! 


Keep  silage  spoilage  to  a  minimum — and  you  make  more 
money.  With  SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS — which  have  been 
making  high  quality  silage  for  over  30  years — you  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  better  silage  and  more  money.  The 
extra-strength  steel  keeps  moisture  in — air  out.  Smooth 
inside  walls,  large  chute,  and  doors  at  all  levels  make 
handling  easy.  Great  range  of  sizes  —  add  on  anytime. 
Immediate  delivery  and  factory  erection  supervision. 


For  Better  Silage  in  '52 — Get  a 
Silver  Shield  NOW. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361A,  Red  Creek,  New  York. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N. 


•  Without  obligation  please  send  me 
additional  information  about  your  all 
steel  Silver  Shield  Silo. 


9  Airtight  #  Windproof 
t  Fireproof  %  Rotproof 
•  Moisture  •  Easily 


Name  .. 
Address 


Proof  Erected 


City 


Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Bargaining  Agcneg ,  Inc . 

ADAMS  PRODUCERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

ADDISON  MILK  PROD.  COOP.  ASSN.,  INC.,  Addison,  N.  Y 
ANDES  COOP.  CREAMERY,  INC.,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

AND-WELL  PRODUCERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

BEAR  LAKE  COOP.  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSN.,  Bear  Lake,  Pa. 
BENNINGTON  COUNTY  COOP.  CREAMERY,  INC.,  Manchester  Depot,  Vt. 
BOVINA  CENTER  COOP.  DAIRY,  INC.,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

BURKE  MILK  PRODUCERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Burke,  N.  Y. 

CAMPBELL  MILK  PROD.  COOP.,  INC.,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 

COOP.  DAIRYMEN  OF  CANNONSVILLE,  N.  Y.,  INC.,  Cannonsville,  N.  Y. 
CANOE  CAMP  COOP.  MILK  PROD.  ASSN.,  INC.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
CHATEAUGAY  MILK  PRODUCERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 
CHAUTAUQUA  MAID  MILK  PRODUCTS  COOP.,  INC.,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 
CIRCLEVILLE  MILK  PRODUCERS  COOP.  INC.,  Circleville,  N.  Y. 
DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOP.  ASSN.,  INC.,  New  York  City 
DELAWARE  COUNTY  FARMERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

DOLGEVILLE  PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC.,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 
EAST  FREETOWN  MILK  PROD.  COOP.,  INC.,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 
ELLENBURG  MILK  PRODUCERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Ellenburg,  N.  Y. 

FAIR  HAVEN  MILK  PROD.,  INC.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

GALETON  COOP.  MILK  PROD.  ASSN.,  INC.,  Galeton,  Pa. 

GOUVERNEUR  COOP.  DAIRYMEN.  INC.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

GRACIE  DAIRY  COOP.  ASSN.,  INC.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KEUKA  MILK  PROD.  COOP.,  INC.,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 

KONHOKTON  MILK  PROD.  COOP  ASSN.,  INC.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

LEON  MILK  PRODUCERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Leon,  N.  Y. 

LIBERTY  VALLEY  COOP.  MILK  PROD.  ASSN.,  INC.,  Liberty,  Pa. 
LISBON  PRODUCERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

MALONE  MILK  PROD.  COOP.,  INC.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

METTOWEE  VALLEY  COOP.  MILK  PROD.,  INC.,  W.  Pawlet,  Vt. 
MIDDLEBURY  COOP.  MILK  PROD.  ASSN.,  INC.,  Middlebury,  Pa. 
MIDDLEBURY  SALISBURY  DAIRY  COOP.,  INC.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
MONTGOMERY  EASTERN  DAIRY  COOP.,  INC.,  Fort  Hunter,  N.  Y. 
MONTGOMERY  PRODUCERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

MOUNT  JOY  FARMERS  COOP.  ASSN.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

NICHOLSON  COOP.  MILK  PROD.  ASSN.,  INC.,  Nicholson,  Pa. 
OGDENSBURG  COOP.  MILK  PRODUCERS,  INC.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
ONEIDA-MADISON  MILK  PRODUCERS  COOP.,  INC.,  Sherrill,  N.  Y. 
OSCEOLA  MILK  PRODUCERS  COOP.  ASSN.,  INC.,  Osceola,  Pa. 
OSWEGATCHIE  MILK  PROD.  COOP.,  INC.,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

OTSELIC  VALLEY  MILK  PROD.  COOP.  ASSN.,  INC.,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 
PIERREPONT  MANOR  MILK  PROD.  COOP.,  INC.,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y. 
PITCHER  FARMERS  COOPERATIVE  INC.,  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

PORTVILLE  MILK  PROD.,  INC.,  Portville,  N.  Y. 

PREBLE  MILK  COOP.  INC.,  Preble,  N.  Y. 

ROSEVILLE  COOP.  MILK  PROD.  ASSN.,  INC.,  Roseville,  Pa. 

RUTLAND  COUNTY  COOP.  CREAMERY,  INC.,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 
SLATE  HILL  MILK  PROD.  COOP.,  INC.,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  MONTROSE  DAIRY  COOP.,  INC.-,  So.  Montrose,  Pa. 

STEAMBURG  MILK  PROD.  COOP.,  INC.,  Steamburg,  N.  Y. 

SUGAR  GROVE  COOP.  MILK  PROD.,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa, 

TOWANDA  VALLEY  COOP.  CREAMERY,  INC.,  West  Franklin,  Pa. 
WEST  BURLINGTON  COOP.  MILK  PROD.,  INC.,  West  Burlington,  Pa. 
WESTFIELD  COOP.  MILK  PROD.,  INC.,  Westfield,  Pa. 

WEST  LEYDEN  PROD.  COOP.  ASSN.,  INC.,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 
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— Photo  by  Jack  Spaven 


Henry  Ferguson,  Fairfax,  showing  R.  C.  McWilliams,  Franklin  County  agent,  his  long 
grass  silage.  Trench  is  located  next  to  stable  wall  and  has  a  roof. 


Vermont  Dairymen 
Go  Underground 


By  LESTER  H.  SMITH,  Extension  Agronomist 


OW  well  I  remember  the  first 
field  of  ladino  clover  my  father 
tried  to  mow  and  dry  in 
Maine!  The  clover  was  thick 
and  heavy  with  dew,  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  was  old,  the  scythe  was  dull,  and 
the  horses  were  slow.  My  father 
wouldn’t  mow  over  a  rod  before  the 
pitman  would  start  to  pound,  the 
wheels  would  drag  and  the  cutter  bar 
was  plugged  again. 

Each  trip  father  made  between  that 
old  Buckeye  mowing  machine  seat  and 
the  cutter  bar,  he  lost  some  religion,  and 
ladino  became  less  valuable  in  his  es¬ 
timation.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  the 
mowing  of  this  ladino  was  followed  by 
four  days  of  “lowery  Maine  weather.” 
We  turned  it,  bunched  it,  shook  it  out; 
in  fact,  we  nearly  wore  that  ladino  out 
trying  to  make  it  into  hay.  The  stems 
were  all  that  ever  got  into  the  barn  .  .  . 
and  there  isn’t  much  milk  in  stems! 


Ladino,  Forerunner  of 
Grass  Silage 

High  speed  tractor  mowing  machines 
are  making  it  easier  to  mow  ladino, 
but  the  curing  problem  is  still  with  us. 
In  fact,  I  don’t  think  a  man  has  any 
business  growing  ladino  unless  he  can 
pasture  or  ensile  the  first  crop.  Mow 
curing  is  possible,  but  is  rather  expen¬ 
sive  for  early  cut,  high  moisture  grass- 
ladino  mixtures.  , 

Grass  silage  scares  lots  of  farmers 
because  a  chopper,  blower,  and  new 
silo  do  add  to  an  already  high  capital 
investment  on  the  dairy  farm  today. 
I  maintain  that  grass  silage  is  within 
the  reach  of  any  dairyman  who  wants 
to  make  grass  silage.  Let’s  see  how 
nearly  339  Green  Mountain  dairymen 
have  solved  this  problem  during  the 
past  five  year’s. 

# 

Trench  Silos,  the  Answer 

Curing  ladino  was  the  problem  fac- 
in?  farmers  around  Montpelier,  Ver¬ 
mont,  five  years  ago.  Their  answer 
^as  trench  silos.  In  the  first  year,  25 
-rench  silos  were  dug  as  a  result  of  a 
°t  talking  by  county  agent  Robert 
^inclair.  That  winter,  Washington 
County  was  a  touring  ground  for  other 
cneen  Mountain  dairymen  who  wanted 
0  see  how  grass  kept  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

( From  this  nucleus  of  trench  silos,  the 
!^ea  has  spread  so  that  we  now  have 
^39  trench  silos  in  Vermont.  Orleans 
ounty  leads  with  60;  Addison,  50; 
ashington,  35;  Orange,  35;  Windsor, 
Rutland,  25;  Chittenden,  25;  Essex, 
4 ;  Lamoille,  12;  Caledonia,  20;  Wind¬ 


ham,  8;  Franklin,  20;  Bennington,  4; 
and  Grand  Isle,  1. 

Capacity  of  these  trench  silos  will 
range  from  30  to  300  tons,  and  cost 
from  $30  to  $100.  A  common  size  is: 
8  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  12-15  feet 
wide  at  the  top  and  50  to  75  feet  long. 
There  should  be  a  slope  towards  the 
open  end  in  order  to  allow  drainage. 

Most  trenches  are  dug  into  a  bank. 
The  Soil  Conservation  District  bull¬ 
dozers  have  dug  many  of  these  trench 
silos.  Trenches  have  been  dug  in  all 
kinds  of  soil.  The  sandy  soils  cave  in 
quite  badly  but  with  all  soil  types  the 
trench  has  to  be  shaped  up  each  year. 
Most  trench  silos  have  been  dug  too 
large. 

Filling 

Most  trench  silos  in  Vermont  are  fill¬ 
ed  with  chopped  grass,  but  a  few  put  in 
long  grass.  With  long  grass,  be  sure 
and  cut  early  and  don’t  put  in  too  dry. 
Packing  is  very  important  with  long 
grass.  Buck  rakes  are  used  to  handle 
long  grass  or  to  bring  long  grass  to  a 
stationary  chopper. 

Quite  often  the  trench  is  built  so 
that  a  truck  can  be  driven  right 
through  and  the  load  distributed  along 
the  way.  This  is  a  good  way  to  get  a 
lot  of  treading.  Bernard  Routhier  of 
Bloomfield  used  a  horse  to  tread  his 
silage.  Six  inches  of  sawdust  is  the 
most  common  covering,  although  old 
hay  has  been  used  successfully. 

Feeding  in  Stormy  Weather 

Isn’t  it  an  awful  bother  to  feed  out 
of  a  trench  silo  in  bad  weather?  Yes, 
it  is  often  a  disagreeable  job,  especial¬ 
ly  if  the  bottom  of  the  silo  gets  muddy. 
Earle  Clark,  Essex  County  Agent,  sum¬ 
med  up  the  situation  pretty  well  when 
he  said  there  are  plenty  of  folks  who 
still  cut  and  haul  green  wood  all  win¬ 
ter  and  don’t  think  much  of  it. 

It  is  all  in  the  way  you  look  at  it. 
Some  farmers  will  haul  enough  silage 
to  last  a  couple  of  days  or  plan  on 
feeding  out  of  their  trench  before  bad 
weather  sets  in.  No  trouble  has  come 
from  soil  becoming  mixed  with  the  sil¬ 
age. 

There  are  All  Kinds 

Now,  let’s  look  in  on  a  few  farmers 
who  have  trench  silos: 

Sylvanus  Thurston,  Lunenberg,  built 
a  300-ton  silo  3  years  ago  for  $85.  Last 
year,  he  put  in  46  acres  af  ladino,  oats 
and  corn. 

Henry  Ferguson,  Fairfax,  puts  in 

(Continued  on  Page  J4) 
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A  WEED  KILLER! 


Famous  Ho.  106 
WEED  CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC  FENCER 

Let  the  MAXI-SHOCK  NO.  106  FENCER 
keep  your  stock  where  they  belong.  No 
more  "strays,"  damaged  crops  or  sagging 
fences.  No.  106  has  the  extra  wallop  need¬ 
ed  for  effective  high-voltage  shock  during 
the  dry  season.  Controller  has  High  and 
Low  for  varying  output  to  fit  conditions. 

EFFECTIVE  for  MILES 


Grass  and  weeds  short  out  most  fences,  but 
grass  growing  up  to  a  106-powered  fence 
is  clipped  off  neatly  by  the  high  voltage. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  this  to  you. 

HOLDS  SHEEP,  HOGS,  GOATS, 
CATTLE,  MULES,  HORSES 

The  106  makes  your  stock  respect  your 
fences.  An  .electric  fence  that  can’t  hold 
in  all  your  stock  costs  you  time  and  money. 
Get  the  International  MAXI-SHOCK  NO.  106 
FENCER 

•  110  TO  120  VOLTS  AC 


While  battery-type  fencers  lose  most  of 
their  voltage  on  less  than  a  mile  of 
fence,  the  106  may  actually  put  a  more 
effective  charge  on  many  miles  of  fenc¬ 
ing  than  on  only  one  mile. 

INTERNATIONAL  USERS  SAY: 

“The  International  106's  are  the  finest  'electric 
fence  units  I  have  ever  seen  from  a  stock,  holding 
standpoint.  All  worry  concerning  dry  weather 
and  my  hogs  getting  out  is  a  thing  of  the  past.” 
“We  have  used  International  Electric  fences  for 
five  years.  At  present  we  have  five  International 
controllers  in  use  on  five  different  farms.  We 
consider  them  the  best  fence  on  the  market  and 
would  not  use  any  other.” 


LET  YOUR 
DEALER  GIVE 
YOU  A  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION! 


EDCEI  Booklet  on  "How  To  Build 
A  Good  Electric  Fence." 

Sirs*  wit1,out  any  obligation  to  me,  please  send  me 
*  the  booklet  that  tells  me  about  your  fencers 
.  .  .  and  "How  To  Build  A  Good  Electric  Fence." 


Name  . 

Address  or  RFD  . . 

Town  . State 


Send  to:  LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY 

115  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo  1,  New  York 

Phone:  GR0131 


THE  BEST 


WEATHER  on  radio 


Throughout  New  York  State 


6:25  a.m.  7:15  a.m. 

WHLD-FM  Niagara  Falls 
WFNF-FM  Wethersfield 
WHDL-FM  Olean 
WVBT-FM  Genesee  Valley 
WHCU-FM  Ithaca 
WVCN-FM  Central  New  York 

WQAN-FM 


12:15  p.m.  6:15  p.m. 

WRUN-FM  Utica-Rome 
WWNY-FM  Watertown 
WMSA-FM  Massena 
WVCV-FM  Cherry  Valley 
WFLY-FM  Trov- Albany 
WI1VA-FM  Poughkeepsie 
Scranton,  Pa. 


AND  at  7:15  a.m.  on  these  AM  stations 


WHAM  Rochester 
WJTN  Jamestown 
WHLD  Niagara  Falls 
WHDL  Olean 
WNBF  Binghamton 
WHCU  Ithaca 
WQAN  Scranton,  Pa. 


WGY  Schenectady  (7:25) 
WAGE  Syracuse  (7:25) 
WRUN  Utica-Rome 
WDLA  Walton 
WKIP  Poughkeepsie 
WWNY  Watertown  (7:35) 
WMSA  Massena 


A  Rural  Radio  Network  Farm  Service 


i 
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Hope- Above* s  Bear 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


D 


HAVE  it  vaguely  that  in  the  sea¬ 
son  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  my  distant 
relative,  Hope-Above  Duff,  suf¬ 
fered  from  an  attack  of  intermittent 
fever  known  as  the  tertiary  ague. 
Hope-Above  was  at  that  time  retired 
to  his  bachelor  establishment  on  the 
upper  Merrimac,  after  having  followed 
through  the  period  of  Queen  Anne’s 
War  the  interesting  and  profitable  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  scalp  hunter  along  the 
northern  frontiers. 

In  this  employment  he  had  engaged 
for  some  time  single-handed  and  alone, 
but  more  recently  in  partnership  with 
one  Desirable  Williams,  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Providence  plantation  and  had 
been  a  Quaker  ere  he  took  to  the  woods 
and  a  career  of  ungodliness  and  ceased 
to  be  much  of  anything  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  line. 

During  the  last  open  season  on  scalps 
the  partners  fell  out;  the  occasion  of 
disagreement  arising  from  the  loss  of  a 
jugful  of  New  England  rum  which  had 
been  purchased  at  Boston  and  carried 
all  the  way  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Merrimac,  only  to  be  stolen  and  im¬ 
bibed  by  a  treacherous,  prowling  Indian 
who  skulked  upon  their  trail. 

Perhaps,  as  vigorously  stated  by  my 
Uncle  Hope*  Williams  was  at  blame  for 
this  untoward  accident.  Possibly,  even 
as  Hope-Above  claimed,  the  jug  had 
been  surrepticiously  half-emptied  ere 
it  came  into  the  noble  red  man’s  pos¬ 
session,  leaving  only  such  a  quantity 
as  poor  Lo  might  store  within  his  ab¬ 
original  skin  at  a  single  pull  and  then 
make  his  escape  unburdened  with  the 
empty  container.  As  to  these  matters, 
I  am  informed  only  by  the  haziest 
sort  of  traditions  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth  through  many  generations. 

We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  my 
Uncle  Hope  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  the 
liquor  when  he  was  attacked  by  the 
fever  and  ague  in  the  following  spring. 
Indeed,  it  is  related  that  on  the  days 
when  his  shakes  eased  up  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  his  traveling,  he  could  barely  re¬ 
strain  himself  from  going  down  the 
river  five  miles  to  a  clearing  wherein 
Desirable  Williams  had  located,  and 
passing  that  former  friend  and  associ¬ 
ate  on  to  the  Quaker’s  happy  hunting 
ground. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  was 
only  kept  from  such  a  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  by  knowledge  that  his  long  ill¬ 
ness  had  so  upset  him  and  shaken  his 
nerves  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  his 
trusty  firelock  to  hit  the  broad  side  of 
a  meeting  house  at  ten  paces. 

In  the  third  week  of  his  sickness  his 
provisions  ran  low  and  he  began  to  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  satisfy  even  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  meager  appetite.  On  the 
days  of  freedom  from  tremors  he 
stumbled  out  into  the  forest  in  search 
of  game,  with  but  little  success.  He 
could  not  shoot  straight  enough  to  hit 
a  running  rabbit  or  flying  partridge, 
and  the  deer  seemed  to  have  vanished 
from  the  locality.  He  had  arrived  at 
that  point  of  discouragement  where  he 
was  about  ready  to  try  a  raid  on  De¬ 
sirable  Williams  when,  late  on  a  May 
afternoon,  he  ran  on  the  trail  of  a  bear 
and  two  cubs. 

He  followed  the  track  until  dark 
without  coming  up  with  the  quarry. 
The  next  morning,  although  his  shakes 
were  upon  him  again,  he  staggered 
forth  and  picked  up  the  trail,  present¬ 
ly  discovering  where  the  interesting 
family  had  passed  the  night  under  the 


trunk  of  an  overthrown  hemlock.  Fol¬ 
lowing  weakly  on  for  an  hour  or  more, 
he  at  last  caught  sight  of  the  two 
youngsters  scuffling  in  mock  combat 
in  a  forest  glade.  Approaching  with 
stealth  and  caution,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  within  a  few  feet  of  the  play¬ 
ful  pair,  and  then  made  a  quick  rush 
and  seized  one  of  them  ere  the  little 
animal  could  scamper  into  the  brush. 

The  other  cub  made  a  .scuttling  es¬ 
cape,  and  the  prisoner  at  once  set  up  a 
dolorous  squalling  and  whimpering.  My 
Uncle  Hope  backed  up  against  a  big 
pine  tree,  crouched  down  with  the 
squalling  cub  between  his  knees,  cock¬ 
ed  his  flintlock  and  awaited  develop¬ 
ments.  These  came  within  a  space  of  a 
few  moments.  The  brush  parted  direct¬ 
ly  in  front,  and  the  old  bear,  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  demoniac  fury,  rushed  forth 
to  protect  her  offspring.  My  great- 
great  granduncle,  Hope-Above  Duff, 
took  quick  aim  between  the  blazing 
eyes,  pulled  trigger,  dropped  the  gun, 
released  the  cub  and,  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  upward  bounce,  caught  a  lower 
limb  and  swung  himself  into  the  pine 
tree.  He  did  that  because  the  wretched 
old  gun  had  missed  fire;  which  same 
often  happened  with  flintlocks. 

The  mother  bear  paused  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  to  lick  off  her  cub  and  as¬ 
sure  herself  that  it  was  uninjured. 
Then  she  cast  an  evil  eye  aloft,  meas¬ 
ured  the  distance,  estimated  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  and,  arising  upon  her  hind  legs, 
grasped  the  trunk  with  her  front  ones 
and  began  to  climb.  At  that  moment 
my  Uncle  Hope  suddenly  remembered 
that  he  was  located  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  clearing  of  his  former 
partner,  Desirable  Williams,  and,  man¬ 
fully  putting  aside  all  prejudices  that 
bad  of  late  made  division  between  him 
and  the  Quaker,  he  lifted  his  voice  in 


an  ague-tempered  and  fear-laden  shout. 

“Hey,  Desirable!”  Hope*- Above  bel¬ 
lowed  weakly.  “Hey,  Desirable,  come 
help  me  get  shut  of  this  cussed  bear!” 

The  bear  continued  to  climb  and  my 
Uncle  Hope  continued  to  retire  up  the 
tree.  Presently,  seeing  that  he  would 
eventually  be  trapped  at  the  top,  he 
edged  out  upon  a  huge  limb  thirty  feet 
or  more  from  the  ground. 

The  bear  reached  the  base  of  the 
limb,  hesitated  briefly,  and  then  began 
to  crawl  out  upon  it,  with  my  Uncle 
Hope  retiring  as  she  advanced.  Alarm¬ 
ed  at  last  by  the  downward  slant  of 
the  limb  the  bear  paused  and  gazed 
hopefully,  if  somewhat  fearfully,  at 
Uncle  Hope,  while  Uncle  Hope  gazed 
hopefully  and  more  fearfully  at  the 
bear.  It  was  in  this  position  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Desirable  Williams 
found  them;  he  having  been  at  home 
and  engaged  in  planting  corn  when 
Hope-Above’s  appeal  was  wafted 
through  the  brush. 

“Shoot  the  accursed  varmint  quickly, 
Desirable!”  gasped  my  Uncle  Hope- 
Above.  “Destroy  her,  even  as  Samson 
slew  the  Philistines,  ere  this  limb  busts 
and  I  get  all  tangled  up  with  bear 
meat!” 

But  Desirable  Williams  made  no 
movement  with  the  long  gun  which  he 
carried.  Instead  he  approached  more 
closely  to  the  base  of  the  tree  and  stood 
looking  upward  and  grinning. 

“Nay,  Brother  Duff,”  quoth  he  pres¬ 
ently.  “Nay,  Brother  Duff,  dang  my 
psalm-singing,  snuffle-nosed  carcass,  I 
behold  thee  with  such  joy  as  one  of  old 
beheld  the  mocking  children  delivered 
unto  the  beasts  of  the  wood.  Many,  in¬ 
deed,  and  wonderful,  are  the  ways  of 
Providence!” 

At  that  moment  the  limb  broke  short 
off  at  the  base  and  the  bear  and  my 
Uncle  Hope  plunged  downward.  Half 
stunned  by  the  impact,  the  animal  got 
to  her  feet  and  her  gaze  happened  to 
alight  first  upon  Desirable  Williams; 
she  promptly  charged  him.  The  Quaker 
fired,  missed,  took  to  his  heels,  and 
pursuer  and  pursued  vanished  from 
sight  in  the  aisles  of  the  wood.  My 
Uncle  Hope  sat  up,  rubbed  his  bruises, 
indulged  in  a  long  ague  shake,  and 
then,  getting  to  his  feet,  he  recovered 
and  reprimed  his  flintlock  gun.  Pres¬ 
ently  from  a  great  distance  a  cry  from 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


Birds  of  a  Feather 


AROUND  THE  CELLAR  HOLE 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Someone  had  a  garden  here. 

Someone  long  ago 
Planted  lilacs,  bridal-wreath, 

Roses,  golden  glow. 

In  between  the  many  tasks 
A  woman's  hands  must  do. 

She  grew  heart's-ease,  violets. 

Bee  balm,  feverfew. 

And  when  sickness,  sorrow  came 
In  the  neighborhood. 

She  would  fill  her  hands  as  full 
Of  blossoms  as  she  could. 

Though  the  house  has  long  been  gone, 

Still  her  flowers  grow 

There  around  the  cellar  hole. 

Lilacs,  golden  glow. 


Desirable  Williams  drifted  through  the 
forest  glades. 

“Where  are  ye,  Desirable?”  my 
Uncle  Hope  answered  after  a  time. 
“Where  are  ye,  and  what’s  become  of 
the  bear?” 

“I  am  up  a  tree,”  the  Quaker  called 
faintly.  “I  am  lip  a  tree  and  it  is  too 
smooth  for  her  to  climb,  but  the  raven¬ 
ing  beast  waits  below  for  me  to  come 
down.  Get  thy  blunderbuss  and  proceed 
hither  and  destroy  her!” 

Hope-Above  arose  and  shouldered  his 
firelock,  but  instead  of  proceeding  to 
his  former  comrade’s  assistance  he 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Desirable 
Williams’  clearing,  muttering  to  him¬ 
self  between  shakes.  “The  Quaker  rene¬ 
gade  is  well  located  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,”  quoth  he,  “and  I  may  safely  lad¬ 
en  myself  with  his  provisions  and  re¬ 
freshments  and  retire  unmolested  to 
my  own  cabin!” 

—  A. A.  — 

VERMONT  DAIRYMEN 
GO  UNDERGROUND 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

long  grass  successfully.  He  has  a  roof 
over  his  trench  silo  and  it  is  built  next 
to  his  bam. 

James  Holley,  West  Newburg,  has  an 
85-ton  silo  which  cost  $26.  It  is  16  feet 
wide  at  top,  8  feet  at  bottom  and  7 
feet  deep.  He  filled  it  with  long  grass 
and  it  gave  him  some  trouble  getting 
silage  loose.  Little  or  no  spoilage. 

Fremen  Placey,  Newburg,  has  a  140- 
ton  one  costing  $30  and  it’s  filled  with 
chopped  grass  and  corn. 

Earl  Hackett,  Derby  Line,  is  using 
trench  silos  on  several  of  his  farms  for 
grass,  corn  and  oats,  with  good  results. 

Dan  Wright,  Underhill,  has  a  cement 
block  trench  silo  with  a  roof.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  to  his  stable. 

Ernest  Hubbard  in  Putney  has  a 
trench  120  feet  long,  10  feet  deep  and 
12  feet  wide.  It  is  covered  with  posts 
and  joins  the  entire  length  of  his 
stable,  as  one  side  of  the  stable  wall 
is  also  a  side  for  the  trench.  He  throws 
the  silage  directly  f  jom  the  trench  into 
the  stable  which  is  handy. 

The  Place  of  Trench  Silos 

Trench  silos  are  serving  a  valuable 
purpose.  They  are  making  it  possible 
for  many  dairymen — short  on  capital 
or  credit — who  tare  growing  ladino  to 
make  grass  silage.  In  northeastern 
Vermont,  trench  silos  have  increasec 
the  acreage  of  corn  silage.  A  trench 
silo  is  the  forerunner  to  an  upright 
silo,  much  as  a  “doodlebug”  tractor 
paved  the  way  for  a  standard  tractor. 

What  about  building  permanent 
trench  silos?  At  present,  I  would  rath¬ 
er  see  a  man  put  the  same  amount  0 
money  into  an  upright  silo.  The  trenc 
silo  is  just  another  stage  of  the  “rough- 
age  revolution”  we  are  going  throug  i- 
As  time  goes  on,  many  of  them  wi 
end  up  as  a  farm  dump  and  eyesore, 
but  in  the  meantime  I  believe  they  wi 
have  served  a  useful  purpose. 

Before  digging  a  trench  silo  this 
spring,  I  suggest  that  you  see  p)1,r 
county  agent  or  Soil  Conservation  Ser 
vice  technician. 
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Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa, 
says:  “I  have  been  using  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  for  35  years  with  splendid  results.  I 
would  not  think  of  trying  to  raise  Baby 
Chicks  without  them.  I  also  use  them  for 
my  grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 
Use  them  in  the  drinking  water  to  aid  in 
preventing  the  spread,  of  disease  through 
contaminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy  Walko 
Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  results.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 


Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


cv*1 

Make 

tyi&zt  jlcufe'Ki 


S.  C.  W.  leghorns — R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Wont  a  Top  leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G;  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  o  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies"? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 


Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUAIITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Strong  and  lively  Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 
CRnc«t,xtU  able  in  our  famous  RED-ROCK 
m Jl,  f®r  *he  best  combination  in  market 
an,r,  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
.  “!n  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg 
ROrifUDcnn  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain 
"KED  eross  for  fast-growing,  meaty 

i»li  erS„and  WHITE  ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG 
tells  all.  Write 

marshall  brothers  hatchery 

•  D’  5'B-  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082 

LEISTER’S  Penna.-U.  s.  CHICKS 

i,  o  Approved 

Wh Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
illiKt '  ^exed  or  Straight  ltun.  Ask  for  16  page 
Puii™,  ,?atalog-  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.S. 
*  auoiuni  Passed. 

■  p  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


f  STARTED  CHICKS - 1 

MOUNTAIN  hope  strain 
j  snorns  and  Heavy  Breeds — 4  to  8  wks.  old  • 

FAIRVIEW  poultry  farm 

nul  s.  Pellmon,  Prop.,  RICHFIELD,  PA.  f 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
ent,°n  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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See  Owi  SCHOOL 


By  LOWELL  HUNTINGTON 

Principal,  The  Andrew  S.  Draper  Central  School,  S chenevus,  N.  Y. 


AST  fall  we  decided  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  something  relative¬ 
ly  new,  to  develop  more  under¬ 
standing  between  our  school 
and  community.  The  experiment  was 
the  filming  of  a  wide  variety  of  our 
school  activities  for  a  public  showing 
at  an  “Open  House”  to  be  held  in  the 
spring. 

The  music  instructor,  whose  hobby  is 
photography,  furnished  the  movie  cam¬ 
era  and  the  know-how.  Dropping  in  un¬ 
expectedly,  he  filmed  many  activities, 
including  administration,  cafeteria,  bus 
service,  janitor  service,  grade  and  high 
school  instruction,  athletics,  and  musi¬ 
cal  and  other  club  work. 

The  film  was  shown  to  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body  and  faculty  the  day  before 
the  “Open  House,”  with  the  request 
that  pupils  tell  their  parents  about  the 
film  and  urge  them  to  come  to  see  it. 
Also,  a  note  was  sent  home  urging  par¬ 
ents  to  come.  It  stated  that  the  open 
house  was  for  adults,  but  that  if  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  small  children,  we 
would  provide  care  at  the  school.  All 
buses  made  their  usual  run  to  be  sure 
that  everyone  had  transportation. 

TIi<?  Open  House 

The  Board  of  Education  was  on  hand 
to  greet  people  and  usher  them  to  their 
seats.  All  teachers  were  present,  and 
the  president  of  the  Board  welcomed 
the  visitors.  A  copy  of  “Educatioh,  An 
American  Heritage,”  a  statement  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  lay  advisory  council  to 
the  Board  of  Regents,  was  given  to 
each  person.  The  school  principal  ex¬ 
plained  basic  policy,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  school  of  the  past  that  re¬ 
quired  pupils  to  meet  a  single  stand¬ 
ard  for  all,  and  the  modern  school  that 
provides  flexible  standards  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  differences. 

This  part  of  the  program  took  about 
one-half  hour.  Then  the  film  was 
shown,  taking  about  fifty  minutes.  Half 
of  the  film  was  in  black  and  white,  and 
half  in  color.  Words  cannot  describe 
the  effect  on  parents  who  saw  their 
children  in  action  in  the  film. 

From  9:30  to  11  p.m.,  people  visited 
the  classrooms  where  they  saw  exhibits 
of  pupils’  work  and  visited  with  the 
teachers.  Pun'h  and  cookies  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  served  by  the  homemaking 
girls. 

The  Results 

The  school  enrolls  415  pupils  from 
about  160  families,  and  about  350 
adults  attended  the  open  house.  Here’s 
a  typical  comment,  “I  have  a  job,  and 
my  wife  has  a  job  at  home.  I  can’t 
visit  the  school  in  session.  This  is  just 
what  we  want.” 

A  brief  summary  of  the  1952-’53 


budget  was  passed  out,  and  an  adult 
education  class  and  date  were  an¬ 
nounced  when  the  budget  would  be  ex¬ 
plained.  The  date  of  the  annual  school 
meeting  was  announced  also.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  repeat  the  school  movie 
at  that  time,  after  the  business  meet¬ 
ing. 

We  feel  that  our  venture  was  a  great 
success  and  that  other  schools  may 
wish  to  use  the  idea. 

—  A.  A.  — 

BETTER  SC  HOOL 
MEETINGS 

AST  Fall  the  New  York  State 
School  Boards  Association  appointed 
a  committee  on  Annual  School  Meet¬ 
ings,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  sug¬ 
gest  ways  of  making  annual  school  dis¬ 
trict  meetings  more  democratic  and 
effective. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee, 
held  April  2,  brought  out  three  sug¬ 
gestions.  They  were:  Give  ideas  to 
boards  of  education  for  improving  at¬ 
tendance  at  annual  school  district 
meetings.  Ask  each  board  to  include  at 
least  one  suggestion  for  the  next  an¬ 
nual  school  district  meeting,  and  re¬ 
port  what  happened  at  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  State  School 
Boards  Association  in  Syracuse  next 
October.  Several  suggestions  were  sent 
to  districts  holding  May  meetings,  as 
well  as  those  meeting  in  July.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

Appoint  a  special  school  meeting  com¬ 
mittee  to  contact  every  voter,  either  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  telephone.  Arrange  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  voters. 

Tell  about  the  meeting  in  the  local  press 
and  on  radio.  Make  reports  simple,  human 
and  dramatic. 

Provide  plenty  of  time  for  discussion 
and  be  sure  that  no  one  person  does  all 
the  talking.  Have  some  music  by  the 
school  band  or  orchestra. 

Present  a  short  play  by  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  or  a  short,  lively  speech  on  school 
problems. 

Have  some  light  refreshments.  Use  vis¬ 
ual  aids  in  presenting  good  points  of  the 
school  and  community. 

Use  pupils  in  art  classes,  social  studies 
classes,  etc.,  for  publicity  purposes.  In¬ 
vite  your  community  leaders  to  school 
board  meetings. 

Appoint  a  committee  of  local  citizens 
to  act  as  a  “go  between”  for  school  board 
and  the  people. 

The  committee  points  out  that  when 
people  do  not  or  cannot  take  part  in 
deciding  what  to  do  and  in  planning  for 
future  action,  indifference  is  likely  to 
develop.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  School 
Boards  Association  that  interest  has 
been  dropping  in  annual  school  meet¬ 
ings,  and  they  hope  that  through  the 
action  of  the  Association,  and  by  other 
means,  greater  interest  in  school  meet¬ 
ings  may  be  developed. 


These  two  calves  which 
you  might  or  might  not 
call  twins  were  born  to 
the  same  cow  three 
months  and  ten  days 
apart.  Judson  Perry  of 
Canton,  Pa.,  who  sent  us 
the  picture,  says  he  would 
like  to  hear  from  any 
reader  who  has  ever 
heard  of  anything  like  it. 


Great  for  Grass 

Devine's  Mount  Hope  Farm  at 
North  Dighton,  Mass,  puts  up  about 
700  tons  of  grass  silage  each  year. 
O.  T.  Charlwood,  manager  of  this 
successful  farm,  says: 

"In  planning  the  swing  to  grass, 
we  saw  the  need  for  more  silage 
capacity;  and  we  wanted  silos  that 
would  take  the  extra  punishment 
grass  silage  gives.  I  chose  Craine- 
Naicos  for  their  strength  and  sta¬ 
bility,  and  because  tile  stands  up 
under  silage  acids.  We  now  have 
four  Craine-Natco  tile  silos  on  our 
farm.  Our  grass  silage  keeps  fine 
in  them.  And  I  know  they'll  be  serv¬ 
ing  us  for  many  years  to  come.'' 
Your  own  experience,  too,  will 
prove  it.  Craine  silos  are  great  — 
for  either  corn  or  grass. 

CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details,  and 
help  with  your  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future. 


Craine,  Inc.,  622  Pine  Street 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Robert  Cooper,  Rl.  Auburn.  Me. 


WORK  CLOTHES! 

SURPLUS  STOCK  FROM 
MID-WEST  SUPPLY  FIRM! 

Terrific  values  you’ve  got  to  see 
to  believe! 

SHIRTS  79« 


4  for  $2.99 


99c 


l  Made  to  sell  for 
2.99!  Now  Only 

What  a  buy!  4  for  the  price  of  one!  These  shirts, 
though  used,  are  washed,  sterilized  and  ready  for 
long,  tough  wear.  In  blue  or  tan. 

Send  name,  address,  neck  size. 

PANTS  to  match 

Sold  for  3.95  now  only  .... 

Unbelievable  Bargains!  Send  waist  4  for  $3.75 

measure  and  inside  leg  length. 

COVERALLS  ...  wear ’em  used  £■ 
and  save  plenty!  Originally  5.95. 

Now  only .  M 

Send  chest  measurement. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED!  Money  back  if 
you're  not  convinced  these  are  bargains  you  can’t 
beat!  You  can't  lose  so  order  TODAY  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery!  Pay  postman  or  send  money  with 
your  order  and  save  postage. 

GALCO  SALES  CO.  Dept.  F6 

5713  Euclid  Ave.  •  Cleveland  3,  Ohi^J 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  toi  price  list  and  samples 

f  q  92  Washington  5t. 

Binghamton  N.  Y. 


ATWOOD’S 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


(384)  1  6 


American  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1952 


ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Large  selection  of 
springers.  New  milkers  or  fall  freshening.  Credit  if  de¬ 
sired.  Northern  Dairy  Cattle  Corporation,  R.D.  4,  Ful¬ 
ton,  New  York — Telephone  Fulton  £8436. 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York.  / 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows. 
T.  B.  and  blood -tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.  Hobart.  New  York. 


ISO  COWS  on  hand,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered.  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Route 
49,  Maroy.  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-2972. 


ALWAYS  on  hand  a  large  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  B.  J.  Edinger  &  Sons, 
Route  80,  Otisco,  N.  Y .  Tully  2790  or  3152. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 


SALE — Polled  milking  Shorthorn  bull.  Registered.  2 
yrs.  old.  “Valley  View  Commodore.”  Ward  V.  Fritz, 
Arkport,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  No.  2.  Route  36. 


JERSEY 


REGISTERED  Bull,  seventeen  months  old.  Sire  Cam¬ 
bridge  Standard  Noble.  Dam  Courageous  Lad's  Marie. 
Darn  on  DHIA  test.  Reasonably  priced.  Alfred  Camp¬ 
bell,  Arlington,  Vermont. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  Cattle,  feeder  pigs.  Breeding  ewes,  registered 
sheep.  Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS.  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
aL  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 


ANGUS  or  Hereford  heifers,  steers  and  cows  always 
priced  right.  Headquarters  for  good  commercial  beet 
cattle.  O.  V.  Doeli.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — Registeied  Angus  bull,  yearling  ready  for 
service.  Combination  Fuerst  Stock  Farm  and  Cornell 
breeding.  William  Slaight,  Dansville,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  For  Sale.  15  yearling  bulls, 
15  yearling  heifers  sired  by  three  great  herd  sires,  the 
kind  that  produce  500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  Also 
for  sale  100  yearling  grade  heifers  extra  fine  Quality. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina.  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Polled  Herefords — Yearling  bulls  ready 
for  service.  Open  heifers.  Bred  two  year  olds.  Three 
year  old  heifers  with  calves  and  some  older  cows.  Most 
of  these  cattle  purchased  from  the  Estate  of  George 
R.  Coughlan.  Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms, 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Bo  Domino,  excellent  bull,  well  marked 
and  built.  Calved  4-22-51.  Sire  —  Birdwood  H.  C. 
Domino.  Dam— Helen  Domino  1  from  Domino  T  lOtn 
and  Helen  Mixer  2  D.  Marbojac  Farms.  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 

Hereford  Bulls, 

direct 

from 

grand 

champions,  also 

other  well  bred 

bulls. 

Mack 

Park, 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Phone  5734. 

SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 
Berkshirt  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea., 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.,  10  to  11  wks.*  old  $12.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux,  44  Ar¬ 
lington  Rd.,  Woburn,  Mas*.  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086. 


FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  TeL  9-1085. 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White, 
Poland  China  ana  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  50  to  100  pigs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
104,  West  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  15S5-M. 


REGISTERED  Durocs.  February  boars  PR  litter,  March 
boars  and  gilts.  October  gilts  bred.  15  months  old 
sows  bred.  Herbert  Adcock,  West  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RUGGED  Pigs — Chester  White— Chester  Yorkshire-Berk- 
shire-Chester-Poland-China-Chester  Cross — 6-S-10  weeks 
— $10-$11-$12  each— vaccinated  $1.00  apiece  extra  on 
request.  Crated  free.  Ship  C.O.D,,  check  or  money 
order.  12  week  started  Shoates  $17.50  each.  Carl  An¬ 
derson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. — Tel.  S07--J. 


REGISTERED  Yorkshire  Boars  6-18  months  old.  Sun- 
nymead  Farms,  Germantown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  33F4. 


SPOTTED  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts,  baby  pigs  large 
litters  service  boars  farm  raised  Also  Yorkshires.  Ship 
C.O.D.  or  check  with  order.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town,  N.  J  Phone  S4S1. 


TAMWORTH  pigs,  gilts,  boars;  registered  or  unreg¬ 
istered.  Pineview  Farm.  Georgetown.  Del. 


TAMWORTH  pigs  well  started.  Registered  or  unregis¬ 
tered.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton.  Delaware. 


HORSES 


HEAVY  Draft  and  Log  Horses — Medium  weight  farm 
teams — saddle  horses  and  ponies —  good  variety  at  all 
times,  wholesale  and  retail.  Dave  Gallup,  Orleans,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Tel.  95-2. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SHEEP 


TWENTY  Registered  Corriedale  Yearling  Rams-,  close 
up  in  imported  bloodlines,  heavy  boned,  wonderful 
body  conformation,  beautiful  heavy  shearing  fleeces. 
Priced  right.  E.  H.  Bitterman  &  Son.  Akron,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  100  select  Dorset  Merino  and  Hampshire 
yearling  ewes,  priced  right.  Allamuchy  Farms,  Arthur 
Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


FULL  BLOOD  English  Shepherd  pups.  Six  brood 
sows.  J.  W.  Cooper,  Canandaigua,  R.D.  3,  N.  Y. 


PtTG  PUPPIES,  two  six  month  old  males — 1  2-year-old 
male.  Priced  for  quick  sale,  must  make  room  for  new 
litters.  Also  8  week  old  pug  puppies.  Blue  Star 
Kennels,  Medina,  New  York. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raiseu  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


GENUINE  BAT  TEBRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013.  Altoona.  Penna 


PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  deeding.  Ideal  companions.  Males  $35.00. 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00.  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer.  Pa. 


POLICE  Pups  Reg  parents  Big  boned  greys.  Best 
companion  or  guards.  Two  litters  for  May,  order  early, 
priced  to  sell.  E.  A.  Foote,  Unionville.  N.  Y.  Phone 
Port  Jervis.  33861. 


BEAUTIFUL  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15.00,  females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins.  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPS — Pedigreed  ‘with  papers — from  Sissy 
of  Rang.  Photo  of  mother  upon  request.  Males  $40.00, 
females  $30.00.  Born  May  22.  Chenango  Kennels,  Box 
163,  Chenango  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  working 
parents.  Julia  Strittmatter,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  Puppies.  Purebred  without  papers 
$20.00.  Order  early.  Earl  Tuttle.  Pine  Tavern  Farm, 
Leicester,  N.  Y.  —  20  A.  Phone  394. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns.  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine.  New  Y  ork. 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  Parmenter 
Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Details  on  request.  Chester  G 
Zimmer,  Box  C.  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  tot  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Qryden.  New  York. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits - that's 

why  our  hatcherv  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall's 
Bed-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock -Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quics 
broiler  profits  Write  or  cab  today.  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N  Y.  Phont  9082. 


RICHQUALITY’  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  ia>ge  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  AH 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultrv  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
New  York. 


IDLE  WILD  FARM  Pdmfret  Center,  Connecticut. 
White  African  Guinea  eggs,  keets,  started  birds  from 
mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced,  sold  42.000 
guineas.  Literature,  prices.  Booking  now. 


HIGHEST  m  Boston  Show — our  New  Hampshires  scored 
99  2/8  to  walk  off  with  the  Sweepstake  Trophy  over 
all  chick  entries.  Entered  6  entries  of  chicks.  They  won 
6  firsts.  Danish’s  good  chicks  pay  order  your  Leghorns 
&  New  Hampshires  today.  A.  E.  Danish.  Troy.  N.  Y 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Bocks  and  Ren 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm.  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Phone  S20J2. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  New  York. 
Phone:  Hobart  5281. 


SURPLUS  Chicks,  $6.85-100  C.O.D.  New  Hampshires, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  &  heavy  assorted.  Also 
3- week-old  chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  27,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


FEEDER  Turkeys.  8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or 
porch.  No  brooding  required,  broad  breast  bronze  and 
broad  breast  whites.  From  our  own  pullorum  clean 
breeders.  O.  V.  Doell,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua. 
New  York. 


DUCKS 

DUCKLINGS.  Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100.  White  Run¬ 
ners  $25.00.  SuperiO!  Strain  $30.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  hens 
$40.00.  Rouens  $40.00.  Le.-s  than  100  add  2c  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Toulouse,  brown  and  white  China  goslings.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Zetts  Poultrv  Farm.  Drifting.  Penna 


COLORED  Muscovy  ducklings;  day  old  or  started.  Pine- 
view'  Farm.  Georgetown.  Del. 


"DUCKS  for  Profit,”  and ‘25  Imperial  Mammoth  Pe¬ 
kin  ducklings  $8.00.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Pa. 


GEESE 

STARTED  Toulouse  goslings  3-weeks  old  $2.50  each ; 
older  ones  25c  more  each  week.  Cuba  Lake  Goose 
Farm  &  Hatchery.  Cuba,  New  York. 


GOSLINGS  for  Sale — Gray  Toulouse,  white  Embdtn 
William  Gromvoldt.  Germamown  N.  Y. 


DAY  OLD  A  stared  goslings  Free  information.  Paui 
Mulier,  t  up  on  ban.  N.  Y 


GOSLINGS —  New  heavy  breed,  great  layers.  Hill’s 
Goose  Farm.  Millerton,  Pa. 


TOULOUSE,  Embden  and  Chinese  geese,  two  years  old 
$12.00  pair.  Vainauskas,  Randall,  New  York. 


STARTED  GEESE  will  solve  your  berry  and  rowcrop 
weeding  problem.  Goose  Booklet  10c.  llobt.  Sharp. 
Nortlmode  Farm,  West  Rutland.  Vermont. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK  Pheasants  of  finest  quality.  Hatching  eggs, 
baby  pheasants,  and  mature  birds.  Prompt  delivery. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Sunny  Acres.  Seely- 
ville.  Pa. 


PLANTS 


TEN  MILLION  Caboage  plants  ready.  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefields. 
Railhead';  300.  $2.00;  500.  $2.50;  1.000,  $4.00  postpaid. 
Express  $2.50,  1,000.  Tomato — Ready  May  10th.  grown 
from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight.  Rutger. 
Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  300  $2.00;  500,  $2.50;  1.000, 

$4.00  postpaid.  Express  charges  collect  $3.00,  1,000. 
Potaro;  Cuban  Yam,  Nancy  Hall;  Sweet  pepper — 100, 
75c;  500.  $3.00;  1,000,  $5.00  postpaid.  Cauliflower  100, 
$1.00;  500.  $4.00;  1,000,  $7.00  postpaid.  Lettuce,  onion, 
brussel  sprout  &  broccoli  same  price  as  cabbage.  All 
plants  moss  packed.  Harvev  Lankford.  Franklin.  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  New  heavy  roots,  state  in¬ 
spected.  Howard.  Premier,  Sparkle,  Catskill,  Temple, 
Robinson,  Dunlap  100-S3.00;  500-$10.00;  1,000-$20.00 
postpaid.  Gem  Everbearer  50-$2.00;  100-J4.00.  Prompt 
delivery,  moss  packed.  Planting  instructions.  Adrian 
Sidelinger,  Burnham,  Maine.  Tel.  Unity  35-22. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

C  A  SELL  INI  -  YEN  ABLE  Corporation  —  Your  Caterpillar 
Dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
Cletrac  BD  wide  gauge  Diesel  tractor  with  angledozer, 
excellent  condition  $3,900.96,  Cletrac  BD  wide  gauge 
Diesel  tractor  with  angledozer,  fair  condition  $2,300.00. 
Cletrac  BD  wide  gauge  Diesel  tractor  with  straight 
dozer,  good  condition  $3,500.00.  "Caterpillar”  D4  trac¬ 
tor,  7U  series  with  IT4  traxcavator  reconditioned. 
"Caterpillar”  D-311  Power  Unit,  approximately  45 
H.P.,  excellent.  Ford  tractor  with  Wagner  Hydraulic 
Loader,  very  good  condition,  with  good  tires.  $1,500.00. 
Casellini-Venable  Corporation,  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


JOHN  DEERE  B  Tractor  1949,  perfect  condition.  Wal¬ 
ter  Young,  5  Oxford  Kd. ,  Ded.  3-0444W,  Westwood, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Brand-new  Louden  equipment,  complete, 
for  dairy  barn  36  x  120:  44  five-in-one  stanchions, 
bowls,  partitions;  bull  pen,  gates  &  stanchion;  2  ma¬ 
ternity  pens,  gates  &  stanchions;  calf  pen  complete. 
Priced  right  for  quick  cash  sale.  Lee  W.  Ashton, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  Salem  3543. 


BROADCASTER— Fertilizer— Lime— Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction — special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator — gives  exact  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  2S  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 


CEDAR  POSTS — all  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers  $14.  per  hun 
dred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for  electrii 
fence.  Othei  grades  in  5.  6,  7.  8  and  12  tt.  lengths. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  barns.  Also  25  ft.  electric 
service  \  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road. 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206-F-ll,  Closed  Sunday. 


FARM  &  Home  Freezer  supplies.  Send  for  list.  William 
A.  Mark,  57  Garfield  Avenue.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


KNIVES — Silo  Filler — Field  Harvester — Baler.  Save  up 
to  %  and  more.  Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufacturers.  Paper  N 
or  81  and  Blizzard  5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and 
Blizzard  6010,  $3,66  each.  Papec  K  or  158.  $4.33  each. 
Case.  John  Deere,  Rumely.  Skyline,  New  Holland, 
Dellinger,  Bradley  $4  each.  McCormick-Deering  silo 
and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5  each. 
Thousands  used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Immediate 
delivery  United  States  postage  paid  (COD  50c.)  Agricul¬ 
tural  Knives,  21  Lock  St.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Balers  —  Combines — Tractors — Rakes — 
Mowers — Twine— Pickers.  Most  makes — new  or  used- 
delivery  any  state— big  savings.  Several  Farmall  A,  AV. 
C,  N,  M,  Ford,  John  Deere  M,  MT,  B,  G,  A,  Trac¬ 
tors,  New  Holland  —  John  Deere  Balers,  New  Idea 
pickers,  new  corn  binders — most  other  makes.  Henry  J. 
automobiles  —  low  as  $999.00.  Write-phone,  visit  or 
order: —  (financing  available)  Phil  Gardiner,  10  acres 
machinery,  Mullica  Hill,  N  J.  Phone  5-4831.  Also  will 
buy. 


THE  FAMOUS  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silos  Im¬ 
mediately  available  tor  grass  and  corn  silage.  At  no 
obligation  write  the  Universal  Steel  Silo  Co.,  Box  361A, 
Red  Creek.  N.  Y..  for  detailed  information  jr  phone 
Red  Creek,  6612. 


28  x  44  THRESHER  self  feeder  blow'er  bagger,  belts 
O.K.  Cost  $1300.00,  $350.00  F.O.B.  D.  S.  Croshaw, 
Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


OUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  5  Issue . 

July  19  Issue . 

Aug.  2  Issue . 

Aug.  16  Issue  ... 

REAL 

ESTATE 

ALL  KINDS  of  Farms.  152  acre  abandoned  farm  near 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  14  room  house,  barn  worthless,  trout 
stream,  about  16,000  ft.  timber.  Price  $3,900.00.  Village 
farm  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  Nice  home,  5g  K00(j 
acres,  14  stanchion  barn,  silo,  20  X  54  hen  house.  Very 
good  condition.  $13,500.00.  375  acres,  big  flat  meadows, 
new  bam.  N°ar  Oneonta,  N  Y.  Very  well  equipped,  116 
head  mostly  purebred  Holsteins,  10  room  home,  5  room 
bungalow.  On  state  highway.  $86,000.00.  Details  on 
request.  Tell  us  what  you  want  to  buy,  what  you  warn 
to  pay,  and  terms  desired.  Maybe  we  can  help  you,  A 
post  card  will  do.  Frank  Fatta,  Realtor,  10S  Chestnut 
St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Ph:  2778. 


150  ACRES  dairy  farm,  state  road,  monthly  Income 
$1,000.00.  27  excellent  cows,  youngstock,  all  tractor 
attachments,  dump  truck,  new  field  chopper,  all  im¬ 
provements,  9  room  house,  reasonably  priced,  terms 
from  owner.  deBuzua,  Greene,  N.  Y.  Phone  50FU, 


VILLAGE  Dairy  Farm  in  central  Maine.  Retail  milk, 
small  grain  and  grocery  business.  9  room  house,  steam 
heat.  Registered  Ayrshire  cattle,  new  machinery.  Milk¬ 
ing  machines  and  other  equipment.  5  minutes  walk 
from  Main  St.  Good  schools  and  churches.  Net  income 
last  year  over  $30,000.00.  Would  sell  equipped  or 
farm  alone.  Call  or  write  Homer  L.  Hubbard.  98 
Madison  Ave.,  Madison.  Maine.  Tel.  356-11  for  appoint¬ 
ment  or  further  information. 


DAIRY  Farm,  Central  New  York  in  Mohawk  Valley. 
220  fertile  acres,  all  level.  Large  dairy  bain  with  30 
steel  stanchions  and  lounging  pens;  2  other  farm  build¬ 
ings.  7  room  tenant  house,  all  improvements.  Main 
house,  10  roonts  completely  modern,  hot  water,  oil  fired 
heat,  fireplace  G.  E.  kitchen,  3  baths.  Beautifully 
landscaped.  On  macadam  road.  2  miles  from  thriving 
village  with  2  major  Industries.  Write  Hughes  k 
Christenson.  Attorneys.  90  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


FARM  104  acres.  £  barns,  water  in  house  &  bam, 
hard  road,  school  bus  and  all  conveniences.  House  al¬ 
most  new.  Will  sell  with  or  without  machinery.  Write 
Box  514-CH,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE,  5  rooms,  half  acre.  $1,100.00.  Mail,  school 
bus,  electric,  telephone  available.  Easy  terms.  Cool 
summers.  Timber  work.  WUlhite,  R.  1,  Dolgeville,  N.  T. 


WE  WILL  buy  good  dairies  for  cash.  We  sell  good 
dairies,  no  money  needed.  Phone  or  write  East  End 
Cattle  Sales.  Office  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Ph:  2778. 


WANTED  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm,  good  road. 
Small  down  payment  and  %  milk  check  or  would  con¬ 
sider  renting.  Excellent  references.  Box  514 -RS,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  tarm,  all  equipped.  160  acres  land, 
50  tillage,  good  pasture,  pulpwood  and  timber,  good 
water  supply,  on  black  road,  good  buildings.  15  head 
of  cattle,  pair  horses,  farm  machinery,  price  $5,500.00 
cash,  owner  sick,  can't  carry  on.  Walter  L.  Grant, 
Etna,  Maine. 


162  ACRE  tarm.  five  room  house,  barn,  hen  hou»e, 
200  cords  pulp.  $5,000.00.  Rose-  Mathieu,  49  Bradley 
St.,  Lewiston,  Maine.  


STROUT'S  Two  Catalogs.  World’s  Largest.  52nd  year. 
Farms,  Homes,  Businesses,  3046  bargains.  East  and  mid¬ 
west  green  cover:  West  Coast  edition  yellow.  Eitni 
free.  Strout  Realty,  255- R.  1th  Ave..  New  York  w. 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  EQgbest 
wages  paid.  Pav  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  WalKer- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro.  New  Jers  y. 


THERE  are  a  few  dealerships  open  in  the  Northeast  for 
a  nationally  known  and  advertised  silo  and  allied  fines. 
Satisfactory  personal  and  credit  references  require  • 
Please  address  Inquiries  to  Box  36 1A.  Red  tree  . 
New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


UNUSUAL  Male  gardener  and  handy  man.  Middle  aged, 
white.  Work  for  sunbathing  people  near  Worcester, 
Mass.  Box  1052,  Worcester  1.  Mass. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest.  5  It 
$1.35;  case  of  6—5  lb.  palls  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howian 
Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  o  hav  delivered  subject  to  - 
spection.  J  W.  Christman.  R.D  4.  Fort  Plain,  i  • 
Tel.  48-282.  _ 


BALED  Hay  &  Straw:  Also  mulch  hay  in  lal!ge 
small  bales — fancy  alfalfa  clover  mixtures  secon  <* 
ting  alfalfa.  Call  or  write  Horace  W.  Bolton. 
Northfield,  Mass.  Tel  840. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


•new  FILM  For  Old— 8  exposures  developed,  enlarged, 
in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  exposures,  • 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mailing  bag.  w°  t 
Box  444B,  Salem,  Mass. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


L.L  kinds  of  livestock  have 
worked  somewhat  higher  since 
early  spring  and,  with  the 
present  demand,  it  looks  as  if 
a  good  summer  is  ahead.  Next  fall  can 
bring  an  entirely  new  and  different 
picture. 

Our  meat  animals  have  a  way  of 
producing  a  different  picture  for  them¬ 
selves  about  four  times  a  year.  Very 
generally  this  works  out  about  like 
this: 


Not  much  change  in  demand  and 
prices  from  around  June  15  to  about 
September  1.  A  changing  price  (usual¬ 
ly  lower)  can  be  anticipated  from  Sep¬ 
tember  15  until  about  December  1,  then 
fluctuating  prices  through  the  winter 
usually  working  somewhat  higher  but 
not  much.  The  early  spring  months  are 
always  spotty  and  tricky,  when  mar¬ 
kets  are  apt  to  be  sharply  lower  for  a 
few  days  or  weeks,  and  then  sharply 
higher.  Always  through  the  spring  sea¬ 
son — April  1  through  June  15 — a  great 
deal  of  money  is  made  or  lost  by  live¬ 
stock  men  generally. 

This  is,  of  course,  very  general  and 
not  to  be  depended  upon  every  year, 
but  it  can  be  of  aid  over  a  period  of 
years  to  a  great  many  livestock  men. 


Lessons  Learned 


I  have  laid  down  a  few  rules  for  my 
own  livestock  marketing  operations: 


OBe  very  cautious  about  market¬ 
ing  on  a  bad  break  in  early 
spring.  I  think  more  money  is  lost  un¬ 
necessarily  in  these  months  than  in  any 
other  period. 


£V  Never  turn  animals  out  in  the 
spring  unless  you  plan  to  keep 
them  out  at  least  60  days.  Keep  them 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


RIBBONS — Beautiful  Satin  remnants.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  long  lengths.  Grand  for  hairbows,  gift  tying, 
dressmaking.  Big  bargain  assortment  about  2S0  feet, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Brisko  Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

RIBBONS — 3  bargain  bunches,  only  $1.00  postpaid. 
90-100  feet  each  bunch.  Assorted  colors,  widths.  Quali¬ 
ties.  Ail  good  lengths.  Wonderful  for  gift  tying,  hair- 
bows,  dressmaking,  lingerie.  Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brook¬ 
field  12,  Mass. 


LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren's,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men’s  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Uousefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co  Department  AA,  Fairview, 
New  Jersey. 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 

WOOL  GROWERS,  Bring  or  send  your  grease  wool  and 
get  nice  warm  blankets,  yarn  and  comfort  batting, 
filiippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


LADIES:  Shoulder  Straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patent¬ 
ed  neverslip  lingerie  clasps.  35c  per  pair,  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Quantity  prices  offered.  Discount.  Churches, 
auxiliaries,  etc.  Dorwell  Co..  Sheffield,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  miniature  sample. 
Printed  word,  free.  Cassel,  Route  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

SILVERWARE  Reconditioned — replated  wiUi  new  tar¬ 
nish  rust  resistant  process.  Bright,  sparkling,  gleam¬ 
ing  and  durable.  Resorts,  schools,  churches,  restau¬ 
rants,  hotels,  homes.  Send  list  of  wares  needing  re- 
Plating.  Will  return  our  most  reasonable  price.  Harris, 
Box  A14,  Clayviile,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  “Pain  King”  Man  Says,  "Porter’s  Salve 
•or  cuts,  burns,  minor  irritations,  still  60c.  Porter’s 
wonderful  liniment  for  relieving  tired,  aching  muscles, 
just  $1.”  Order  from  Porter’s,  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp,  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
Pad,  lip  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Jlan,  Scituate.  Mass. 


TOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  64.  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  aew  product.  Just  mix  dry 
Powder  with  water,  pour  Into  toilet.  Safe,  no  poisons. 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  free 
details.  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32,  Chicago  22. 
Illinois. 


in  on  dry  feed  if  you  plan  to  market 
in  that  period. 

©If  your  market  is  satisfactory 
between  June  15  and  July  10,  you 
probably  can  get  more  cheap  gain  from 
your  grasses  and  feed  if  you  keep  them 
another  30  days  or  so.  This,  in  spite  of 
fly  time  and  the  general  theory  that 
cattle  or  other  animals  do  not  gain  on 
pasture  during  hot  weather. 

Olf  you  do  not  market  before  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  then  hold  them  on 
“after  feeds”  just  as  long  as  you  can. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  good  after-feed  in 
the  fall  rivals  our  spring  grasses. 

©If  you  bring  your  animals  in  and 
put  them  on  dry  feed,  plan  to  hold 
them  for  another  60  days  before  mar¬ 
keting.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  then  mar¬ 
ket  directly  off  that  good  after-feed 
before  too  much  cold  weather. 

©Animals  will  shrink  in  varying 
amounts  -of  course,  but  this 
shrink  will  be  heavy  when  changed 
from  dry  feeds  to  grasses  or,  in  the 
fall,  from  grasses  to  dry  feeds.  There¬ 
fore,  they  must  be  kept  long  enough 
following  these  changes  to  gain  back 
this  loss  of  weight  and  add  new  pounds 
besides. 

©If  you  plan  to  market  sometime 
during  the  winter,  the  market  de¬ 
velopments  soon  after  January  1  will 
usually  tell  you  about  what  to  expect 
for  the  balance  of  the  mid-winter 
season. 

You  will  note  especially  two  things 
from  all  this: 

First,  that  under  our  present  econo¬ 
my,  keeping  your  animals  just  as  long 
as  they  are  gaining  in  weight,  under 
the  conditions  your  farm  warrants,  is 
most  important.  At  20  cents  a  pound  or 
better,  you  just  cannot  go  wrong  on 
this  theory. 

Second,  you  may  think  this  only  ap¬ 
plies  to  cattle  or  other  specialists  in 
livestock  feeding.  There  are,  in  New 
York  State  alone,  1,400,000  dairy  cows 
which  are  being  replaced  every  5  years. 

With  a  few  million  worn-out  dairy 
cows  sold  off  of  our  Northeast  farms 
every  few  years,  how  we  handle  our 
animals  and  how  we  market  them  does 
make  a  lot  of  difference  to  all  of  us. 
And  again  this  does  not  only  apply  to 
dairy  cows  but  to  all  our  animals. 

Today  is  so  rare  a  day  in  June  — 
aren’t  you  glad  you  “wintered?” 

- A. A.  - 


FIGURING  CALVING 
DATES 

IN  A  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperator ,  FL  W. 
Spaulding  of  the  Cornell  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

1.  About  90  per  cent  of  all  calves 
are  born  between  8  days  before  or  after 
the  calculated  calving  date. 

2.  If  the  cow  freshens  more  than  2 
weeks  before  her  calculated  freshen¬ 
ing  date  \yith  a  fully  developed  calf, 
study  her  record  to  see  if  she  could 
possibly  be  freshened  to  a  previous 
service.  If  the  cow  runs  over  more  than 
14  days,  check  her  record  for  possible 
subsequent  service. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  determine  parent¬ 
age  in  many  such  cases.  Sires  of  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  associations  are  blood- 
typed,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
herd  sire  blood-typed  as  well  as  the 
cow  and  calf  involved. 

4.  There  is  more  variation  in  gesta¬ 

tion  period  of  breeds  than  was  once 
believed.  The  following  table  gives 
some  good  averages: 

Breed  Average 

Gestation  Period 

Holsteins .  279  days 

Ayrshires  .  279  days 

Jerseys  .  280  days 

Guernseys  .  284  days 

Brown  Swiss  .  291  days 

5.  Cows  freshening  with  twin  calves 
normally  have  a  gestation  period 
shorter  than  with  single  births. 


FINAL  PRESIDENTIAL 
POLL 

THIS  is  the  final  report  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist’s  Presidential 
Poll.  By  the  time  you  have  a  chance 
to  read  your  next  issue  of  this  paper, 
you’ll  have  the  results  of  the  National 
G.O.P.  Convention  and  will  know 
whether  Taft  or  Eisenhower  or  a  dark 
horse  will  be  the  Republican  candidate. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  1,366  readers 
of  this  farm  paper  for  their  interest  in 
sending  in  straw  votes. 


The  A. A.  Final 

Poll 

Number 

Votes 

%  of 
T  otal 

Taft  . . 

931 

68.16% 

MacArthur  . 

234 

17.13 

Eisenhower  . 

158 

11.57 

Warren  . 

11 

.80 

Truman  . 

. 11 

.80 

StassGn  . 

Others  (each  with 

less 

4 

.29 

than  3  votes)  ... 

17 

1,366 

1.25 

100.00% 

—  A. A.  — 

SULFUR  AND  UREA 

Not  too  long  ago  the  discovery  was 
made  that  urea  can  be  used  in  rations 
for  cows,  sheep  and  goats  up  to  the 
point  where  it  supplies  one-third  of  the 
protein.  Cattle  and  sheep,  of  course, 
are  ruminants  and  when  the  urea 
reaches  the  paunch,  the  nitrogen  is 
converted  into  proteins  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  use.  More  recently,  scientists 
have  found  that  it  is  advisable  to  add 
sulfur  along  with  urea  when  it  is  fed; 
otherwise  some  of  the  urea  may  be 
wasted. 

Three  scientists,  Dr.  J.  K.  Loosli  of 
Cornell,  Dr.  Richard  J.  Block  of  the 
Borden  Co.,  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Stekol  of  the 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  working 
with  radio  active  materials,  recently 
found  that  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  can 
utilize  cheap,  inorganic  sources  of  sul¬ 
fur  such  as  sodium  sulfate  or  Glauber’s 
Salt. 

—  A. A.  — 

BETTER  county  fairs 

Some  new  standards  for  New  York 
State  County  Fairs  have  been  issued 
by  C.  C.  DuMond,  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  One  is  that  no  entry  fee 
should  be  charged  for  4-H  Clubs,  FFA, 
and  Junior  fair  exhibits.  All  premiums 
must  be  paid  promptly  and  no  premi¬ 
um  should  be  awarded  or  paid  for  an 
exhibit  not  worthy,  even  though  there 
is  no  competition. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change 


concerns  health.  The  new  requirements 
are  designed  to  prevent  spread  of  in¬ 
fectious  diseases,  and  they  provide  that 
livestock  exhibits  must  be  accompanied 
by  health  certificates  signed  by  ap¬ 
proved  veterinarians. 

If  you  are  interested  in  further  de¬ 
tails,  you  may  get  copies  of  the  stan¬ 
dards  and  health  requirements  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  postcard  or  letter  to  Foster  Pot¬ 
ter,  ’  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 


Look  for  this  Symbol 

before  you  buy  a  Silo 


Wont  ^AAu/umce  cfl 

KNOWLEDGE-CONFIDENCE-INTEGRITY 

Only  approved  members  can  show  the 
above  symbol  of  confidence.  These  mem¬ 
bers,  with  latest  Silo  research  findings 
at  their  command,  are  the  only  manu¬ 
facturers  who  can  construct  a  silo  for 
you  reflecting  years  of  silo  building 
experience  .  .  .  and,  furnish  the  all 
important  Uniform  Warranty  for  your 
protection.  Refuse  to  buy  unless  you 
see  this  emblem.  Authorized  salesmen 
of  approved  manufacturers  carry  a  card 
displaying  the  emblem.  Ask  to  see  itl 


Suite  312,  Lamed  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Peter  Parrish,  R2,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


END  YOUR 
LIGHTNING 
WORRIES 


Safeguard  your  home  and  family,  your  business 
property.  Electra  Lightning  Protection  >s  better 
than  99%  efficient — reduces  insurance  rates  in 
most  states. 


Write  Dept.  EA  for  full  information 
Openings  for  representatives  and  installers 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 
11  N.  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  New  York 


BEEF  CATTLE 

Arrived  this  week  over  250  head  of  choice  beef  cattle, 
either  Angus  or  Hereford  steers  or  heifers  weighing 
from  300  to  700  lbs.  Just  right  to  turn  on  pasture  now 
and  make  money  on.  I  have  sold  over  2,000  of  these 
kind  of  cattle  to  over  180  customers  this  year  and  there 
must  be  a  reason  and  I  believe  one  good  reason  is  that 
I  have  the  right  cattle  at  the  right  price. 

I  have  sold  over  6,000  of  these  same  kind  of  cattle  last 
year  and  they  have  made  money  for  over  500  customers.  It 
looks  like  cattle  will  be  a  good  price  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
So  if  you  have  pasture,  why  not  buy  a  few  of  these  good  light 
cattle  and  watch  them  grow  and  make  money  for  you. 

All  cattle  I  handle  are  treated  for  shipping  fever  and  are 
delivered  free  of  charge  within  100  miles.  Also  will  take  your 
dairy  and  fat  cattle  in  trade  and  will  allow  a  good  price  for 
them. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  cattle  here  on  pasture  that  are 
sold.  I  can  also  arrange  at  a  small  cost  to  pasture  any  number 
you  wish  to  buy. 

S.  B.  DAVIS 

Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 
Phone  Mendenhall  2771 
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Along  the  South  Hill  Road 

Boys  on  Horseback 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 


JUST  when  we  were  sure  the  horse 
was  becoming  an  extinct  animal  re¬ 
placed  by  bustling  new  tractors  or 
noisy  doodlebugs  in  the  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  hereabouts,  we  see  the  horse 
is  coming  back.  Not  the  big,  broad- 
backed,  plodding  work  horse  straining 
in  the  traces,  but  the  nimble,  quick¬ 
starting  saddle  horse.  Our  section  is 
too  up  and  down  to  be  real  bicycle 
country,  but  almost  every  farm  kid 
around  here  has  a  saddle  horse. 

Brother  catches  Sunny,  his  saddle 
horse,  and  rides  him  bareback  when¬ 
ever  he  has  to  hunt  for  a  cow  or  go  on 
an  errand.  If  no  excuse  presents  itself, 
he  rides  him  anyway. 

The  girl  across  "the  hill,  in  dungarees 
and  sweater,  has  her  saddle  polished 
far  better  than  her  shoes.  To  the  ex¬ 
asperation  of  her  mother,  she  put  more 
thought  in  the  choosing  of  a  saddle 
blanket  that  she  did  a  party  dress. 

On  Saturday,  after  the  chores  are 
done,  the  youngsters  go  riding,  on  side 
roads  and  byways.  Paved  roads  and 
traffic  are  no  fun.  Brother’s  only  trip 
to  town  is  likely  to  be  to  the  black¬ 
smith  to  have  Sunny’s  shoes  set. 

The  annual  horse  show,  put  on  by 
the  volunteer  firemen,  is  a  sort  of 
horsey  old  home  day,  held  on  the  fair 
grounds.  Crowded  with  local  kids  in 
dungarees,  it  is  a  lot  like  the  local 
fair.  The  blue  ribbons  and  trophies  at¬ 
tract  the  farm  youngsters  without 


drawing  in  any  of  the  undesirable  ele¬ 
ments  connected  with  horse  racing  and 
professional  shows. 

A  mother’s  instinct  is  to  worry  when 
the  children  are  engaged  in  any  ac¬ 
tive  sport,  but  in  these  uncertain  days 
there  is  reassurance  in  the  simple  beat 
and  rhythm  of  the  horse’s  hooves.  The 
sound  pushes  away  the  uneasy  knowl¬ 
edge  that  these  same  youngsters  may 
soon  be  called  up  to  slap  the  saddle  on 
a  jeep  or  tank  and  go  galloping  off  to 
save  the  world  again. 

—  A. a.  — 


By  Kathleen  Berresford,  Nutritionist 

I  would  like  to  know  how  I  can  get  my 
family  to  eat  liver.  I  learned  at  a  Home 
Bureau  meeting  that  everyone  should  eat 
it  once  a  week  for  the  iron  and  vitamins 
in  it. 

Sometimes  a  liking  for  liver  has  to 
be  developed.  Try  adding  a  little 
cooked,  ground  liver  to  meat  loaf.  Then 
each  time  you  make  it,  gradually  add 
a  larger  amount  of  liver.  Bacon  strips 
or  a  tasty  tomato  sauce  served  with  it 
will  help  to  disguise  the  flavor  even 
more. 


Finds  Active  Dry  Yeast  handy  and  dependable 


Wins  Top  Cooking  Honors 
at  New  Jersey  State  Fair 


For  thirty-four  years  now, 
Mrs.  Emma  Kuhl  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  been  exhibiting  her 
special  dishes  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Fair  .  .  .  and  she’s  been  a 
consistent  winner,  too!  Just  last 
fall  she  was  awarded  top  honors 
for  her  cooking  contest  entries 
— 45  prizes  altogether! 

A  record  like  that  makes  Mrs. 
Kuhl  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  cooks.  And,  like  so  many 
prize-winners,  she  gives  a  lot  of 
credit  to  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It  always  gives  me 


wonderful  results,”  she  says. 
“And  it’s  so  handy — stays  fresh 
for  months!” 

It’s  no  wonder  yeast-raised 
goodies  are  so  popular. . .  every¬ 
one  loves  their  rich  flavor  and 
nourishing  goodness.  When  you 
bake  at  home,  use  yeast.  And 
use  the  one  prize- winning  cooks 
recommend  —  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s  so  de¬ 
pendable  and  fast  rising!  So 
easy  to  use!  Buy  a  supply  of 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
— it  stays  fresh  for  months. 


— Photo  by  Harold  M.  Lambert 

Encourage  your  young  folks  to  have  fun  with  their  friends,  even  if  it  means  letting 
them  have  the  use  of  the  Hiving  room  and  kitchen  oftener  than  you  like. 


Ve  (fawdufy 

No.  5:  Dating 

By  Edward  V.  Pope  and  Marion  K.  Stocker 


OT’S  too  bad  there’s  so  much  wor¬ 
ry  and  heartache  connected  with 
dating.  Because  dating  is  an 
awfully  important  part  of  grow¬ 
ing  up.  By  being  together,  young  people 
learn  to  like  and  trust  each  other.  And 
they  must  do  that  before  they  are 
ready  for  the  biggest  step  of  all  — 
marriage. 

There’s  no  set  formula  for  helping 
Jimmy  or  Jane  to  enjoy  the  dating 
period.  Every  child  is  different — as  you 
parents  with  several  children  know  all 
too  well;  so  their  problems  while  they 
are  teen-agers  are  bound  to  vary. 

Janie  may  be  a  girl  who  matures 
rather  late.  If  she  isn’t  popular  with 
the  boys,  though,  her  mother  worries — 
and  Janie  suffers  real  heartache  when 
no  one  invites  her  to  the  Senior  Prom. 
On  the  other  hand,  Molly’s  mother  may 
be  at  her  wits  ends  because  Molly  is 
too  popular.  She  doesn’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  boys,  her  school  work  suff¬ 
ers,  and  she’s  rude  to  her  parents  .  .  . 
and  Molly  isn’t  too  happy  either.  She 
has  dreadful  rows  with  her  father 
about  staying  out  too  late  and  she  is 
sure  “no  one  wants  me  to  have  any 
fun.” 

For  the  most  part  you’ll  have  to 
work  out  these  problems  as  they  come 
along;  but  there  are  a  few  general 
rules  for  parents  to  remember.  In  the 
first  place,  a  child  whose  mother  and 
father  love  and  respect  each  other  has 
a  good  start  toward  learning  to  like 
and  trust  the  opposite  sex.  When  chil¬ 
dren  see  how  pleasant  a  man-woman 
companionship  can  be,  they  will  want 
the  same  thing  for  themselves  some 
day. 

Build  Their  Self-Confidence 

Secondly,  you  can  help  build  the  self- 
confidence  that  is  necessary  for  Janie 
to  have  beaux  and  Johnny  to  be  popu¬ 
lar  with  girls.  Let  your  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  know  that  you  value  and  like  them. 
Before  a  child  feels  safe  to  like  some¬ 
one  else — particularly  someone  of  the 
opposite  sex — he  must  feel  that  he  him¬ 
self  is  capable  of  being  liked.  So,  do  be 
careful  not  to  make  fun  of  Johnny’s 
now-high,  now-low  voice  or  Janie’s 
spotty  skin.  Rather  tell  Janie  how 
pretty  her  hair  looks  and  brag  a  bit 


about  Johnny’s  skill  at  basketball  —  in 
his  hearing. 

Don't  Moralize 

The  third  general  rule  applies  to  par¬ 
ents  with  teen-agers  who  are  too  popu¬ 
lar.  This  rule  is:  Don’t  be  shocked  and 
don’t  moralize.  You’re  likely  to  make 
matters  worse  if  you  do.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  the  best  time  possible  — 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Talk  over 
with  Molly  the  disadvantages  of  stay¬ 
ing  out  so  late  —  hollow  eyes,  poor 
marks,  listless  days. 

If  you  are  convinced  that  Joe’s  latest 
crush  is  a  little  golddigger,  not  worth 
the  time,  money,  and  affection  he  lav¬ 
ishes  on  her,  give  him  evidence  that  he 
will  believe.  It’s  all  right  to  say  “No!” 
sometimes,  if  you  are  sure  of  your 
facts — and  if  you  are  friendly  but  firm. 
Joe  may  secretly  thank  you  for  getting 
him  out  of  a  bad  spot. 

Encourage  Parties 

Finally — and  perhaps,  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all — -encourage  the  your.g  folks 
to  have  parties  which  Will  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  fun  together.  It's  wise 
not  to  force  youngsters  to  attend  mixed 
parties  until  they  are  ready  for  them. 
But  as  soon  as  they  start  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  each  other,  help  them  plan  pic¬ 
nics  and  dancing  parties,  and  to  put  on 
plays. 

Don’t  plan  anything,  though,  without 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  young  people. 
Unless  they  are  in  on  it  from  the  start, 
and  have  a  lot  to  say  about  entertain¬ 
ment  and  refreshments,  you’re  likely  to 
have  a  dud  on  your  hands.  Teen-agers 
don’t  cotton  to  adult-made  social 
events. 

To  sum  up,  dating  is  not  only  natural 
for  teen-age  youngsters,  but  it  is  a  very 
necessary  part  of  their  education  for 
adulthood.  Mothers  and  fathers  who 
are  sympathetic  and  understanding, 
and  who  encourage  but  don’t  force,  can 
help  make  the  dating  period  a  valuable 
and  happy  one. 

—  a. a.  — 

A  small  table  mounted  on  casters  is 
convenient  to  have  for  moving  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  around  the 
kitchen. 


By  MABEL  REBEL 


EMEMBER  when  you  used  to  stop  in  the  local 
ice  cream  parlor  and  had  your  choice  of  only 
three  or  four  flavors — vanilla,  chocolate,  straw¬ 
berry,  and  sometimes  maple  nut?  Now  you  can 
buy  any  flavor,  and  get  ice  cream  in  any  shape 
or  color  for  special  occasions — ice  cream  storks 
for  shower  parties,  ice  cream  Santa  Clauses,  and  probably 
ice  cream  firecrackers  if  you  wanted  them. 

Ice  cream  really  deserves  a  medal  because  it’s  such  a  con¬ 
venient  and  time-saving  dessert  to  serve.  It’s  easy  to  keep 
on  hand  in  the  freezer  or  the  ice  cube  tray  of  your  refriger¬ 
ator.  It’s  the  perfect  family  dessert  because  it  is  suitable  for 
everyone  from  grandma  down.  It’s  a  wonderful  “picker-up¬ 
per”  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  It  makes  the  most  fes¬ 
tive  party  desserts  in  the  world.  And  besides  being  fun  to  eat, 
it’s  nutritious.  One  serving  of  ice  cream  gives  you  about  the 
same  nutrients  as  if  you  drank  half  a  glass  of  milk. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  vary  ice  cream  in  so  many  ways — 
easy  ways  as  well  g,s  not-so-easy  ways.  Here  are  some  of 

them:  Jiffy  Toppings 

Chocolate  sprinkles;  semi-sweet  chocolate  shavings;  pea¬ 
nuts  and  other  nuts;  crushed  peanut  brittle;  macaroon 
crumbs;  toasted  coconut;  gumdrop  bits,  crushed  peppermint 
candy,  rice  krispies  and  other  crunchy  cereals. 


Easy  Sundaes 

Make  some  “runny”  strawberry  marmalade  especially  for 
strawberry  sundaes.  For  other  easy  sundaes,  use: 

Molasses. 

Maple  sirup  and  chopped  walnut  meats. 


Chocolate  sauce.  Keep  on  hand  in  refrigerator  for  ready 
use.  For  a  quick  chocolate  sundae,  melt  a  chocolate  bar.  A 
chocolate  nut  bar  is  even  better! 


Fresh  fruit,  mashed  or  cut  up  fine,  and  sweetened.  Sweet¬ 
ened  rhubarb  sauce  is  delicious  on  vanilla  or  strawberry  ice 

cream.  .  ,  , 

A  la  Modes 


Pie  and  cake  go  farther  when  topped  with  ice  cream  (the 
pieces  don’t  have  to  be  so  big).  And  if  you’re  on  a  reducing 
diet,  just  eat  the  “a  la  mode”  and  let  the  rest  of  the  family 
have  the  double  feature.  Besides  “stretching”  nie  or  cake,  ice 
cream  will  revive  stale  cake.  Try  chocolate  ice  cream  on  a 
slice  of  stale  sponge  or  pound  cake;  it  moistens  the  cake  and 
banishes  the  staleness. 

Apple  pie  with  ice  cream  may  be  your  family’s  most  fre¬ 
quent  “a  la  mode”  choice,  but  how  about  these  other  deli¬ 
cious  combinations: 

Pineapple,  pumpkin,  cherry,  peach,  berry,  or  mince  pie  a 
la  mode. 

A  square  of  warm  gingerbread  topped  with  ice  cream.  Or 
cut  a  square  in  two  and  make  a  gingerbread  ice-cream  sand¬ 
wich. 


Fruit  tarts  and  short  cakes  with  ice  cream;  also,  cobblers, 
apple  crisp,  brown  betty,  upside-down  cake;  fruit  cake; 
steamed  pudding,  angel  food  cake,  date-nut  cake,  blueberry 
cake,  jelly  roll,  doughnuts. 

Try  ice  cream  on  ginger  pears  and  baked  apples. 

Sandwich  ice  cream  between  chocolate  cookies,  or  between 
cupcakes,  split  in  two.  A  vanilla  flavored  cupcake  served  this 
way  and  topped  with  chocolate  sauce  is  festive  enough  for  a 
banquet. 

Pictured  on  this  page  are  five  other  delicious  and  attractive 
ways  to  serve  ice  cream: 


Ice  Cream  Bouquets.  Place  vanilla  (Continued  on  Page  20) 


Photos  by  National  Dairy  Council 


ICE  CREAM  BOUQUETS 
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7****  tL  Aunt  Janet’s  Garden 

__ _ _  _  _ 


Season  Well  Under  Way 

TITEEKS  and  weeks  ago  I  said  that  I 
*  *  would  try  some  of  the  new  1952 
annuals.  Now  I  can  write  that  I  have 
done  so,  in  part  at  least.  The  seedlings, 
started  in  flats  indoors  and  transplanted 
once  in  the  flats,  are  now  transplanted 
into  Mother  Earth — I  hope  for  the  best! 

Ballerina  Petunia  and  Burpeeana 
Early  Asters  were  (for  me)  the  untried 
numbers,  while  Dwarf  Harbinger 
Salvia,  a  fairly  low-growing  variety 
and  not  so  new,  is  my  main  hope  for 
that  splash  of  bright  red  color  which 
the  man  of  the  house  said  he  craved.  I 
must  say  that  I  took  the  precaution  of 
putting  the  splash  in  a  position  where 
he  could  get  an  eyeful  often— right  by 
the  garage  where  he  keeps  the  pickup. 
Another  potent  reason  for  putting  it 
there  was  that  the  stained  redwood  of 
the  garage  makes  a  good  background 
for  the  fiery  red  salvia;  also,  the  flow¬ 
ers  with  mor^  delicate  colors  are  too 
far  away  to  suffer  by  comparison. 

After  satisfying  my  husband’s  pref¬ 
erence  for  color  I  thought  that  I  might 
get  something  to  answer  my  own  deep- 
seated  desires.  This  took  the  form  of 
a  Climbing  Peace  Rose.  I  have  never 
seen  one  in  bloom,  but  if  mine  ap¬ 
proaches  the  perfection  of  the  bush 
form  of  Peace,  I  shall  be  happy.  Of 
course  it  means  extra  activity  with  the 
dust  gun,  but  so  do  the  asters.  And  I 
got  ready  for  that  when  I  put  in  my 
seed  order  by  adding  to  it  a  package 
of  3-way  dust. 

Since  the  wet  May  has  made  rank 
foliage  on  all  the  plants  I  foresee  a 
busier  time  than  usual  with  that  same 
gun.  The  shrubs  and  early-flowering 
perennials  have  been  breath-takingly 


beadtiful  with  flowers,  but  so  much 
rain  has  encouraged  the  weeds! 

A  long  time  ago  I  mentioned  that  I 
had  not  been  able  to  find  the  correct 
name  for  a  tender  plant  with  red-leaves 
and  stems,  sometimes  called  beefsteak 
plant.  Now  a  kind  reader  tells  me  that 
it  is  “Bloodleaf,”  genus  Iresine. 

—  a. a.  — 

ICE  CREAM  AIX  WAYS 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

ice  cream  in  chilled  glass  dishes,  de¬ 
corated  with  lace  paper  doilies  to  cover 
outside  of  each  bowl.  (See  picture) 
Gather  each  doily  with  narrow  ribbon 
and  tie  in  bow  with  tiny  artificial  flow¬ 
ers  tucked  in.  Garnish  each  serving 
with  a  mint-and-almond  “flower.”  To 
make  the  flowers,  split  toasted  almonds 
in  halves  lengthwise  and  arrange  on 
pastel  mints  to  form  a  flower  design. 

Peach  Sponge  a  la  Mode.  Top  a  slice 
of  sponge  cake  with  half  a  canned  or 
fresh  peach  and  a  spoonful  df  ice 
cream. 

Cherry  Cantaloupe  Delight.  Cut  melon 
in  halves,  remove  seeds,  scoop  out  cen¬ 
ter,  dice  and  mix  with  sweet  dark  cher¬ 
ries.  Fill  halves  with  this  mixture  and 
top  with  vanilla  ice  cream. 

Strawberry  Meringue  Glace.  If  you 
buy  the  meringues  in  a  pastry  shop, 
this  good-enough-for-a-feast  dessert  is 
easy.  Just  pile  vanilla  ice  cream  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  meringues  and  top  with  sweeten¬ 
ed  crushed  or  sliced  strawberries,  fresh 
or  frozen. 

Ice  Cream  Clowns.  For  a  children’s 
party,  top  cookies  with  ice  cream  balls 
and  inverted  ice  cream  cones  for 
clown’s  hat.  Decorate  each  ball  of  ice 
cream  with  raisin  eyes  and  cherry  nose 
and  mouth— or  use  chocolate  chips  for 
eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 


fe  ™e  Seal 
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It's  down  when  sealed. 


White  Enamel  Lined 


it's  ATLAS 

ATLAS  Arc-Lids  seal  and  stay  sealed.  No  rubber 
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No.  2  64-2.  Brief  “bolero”  sleeves  and 
tulip-shaped  pockets  are  featured  in 
this  front-buttoned  dress  for  daughter. 
Panties  included.  Sizes  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Size  2  dress  and  panties,  21,i  yds.  35- 
in.  with  3  yds.  ric  rac. 

No.  2502.  Because  it’s  teamed  with 
a  bolero,  this  tailored  sleeveless  suc¬ 
cess  doubles  as  a  street  costume!  Fin¬ 
ish  with  high  back  and  revers  or  sun- 
back  styling.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size 
16,  for  the  ensemble,  5%  yds.  35-in. 

No.  2190.  News  in  this  shirtwaist 
lies  in  its  neckline — the  deep  scalloped 
collar  which  is  different,  slenderizing! 
Three-quarter  sleeve  length  is  included. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  39- 
in.,  2  y2  yds.  edging. 

No.  2360.  A  bolero  covers  the  should¬ 


ers  of  this  corn  sunuress  with  little 
midriff,  big  skirt.  The  simple  lines  are 
easy  to  adapt  to  day  or  “after  dark” 
fabrics.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16  en¬ 
semble,  3%  yds.  35-in. 

No.  2399.  Quick-change  ensemble  on 
a  small  scale:  princess  sunback  for 
tanning,  bolero  for  cover-up.  Sizes  2-8. 
Size  4,  dress  with  panties,  2  yds.  35- 
in.  The  bolero,  %  yd.  35-in.  Ric  rac 
trim  for  costume,  4%  yds. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents 
for  our  Summer  Fashion  Book  which  has 
attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Planning  Fun 

With  Your  Children 

B /  Margaret  C.  Aikens 

ffFT’LL  BE  just  a  few  days  before  I 
lean  go  to  school,  won’t  it?”  my 
three-year-old  girl  asked  the  other  day. 

I  told  her  it  would  be  nearly  three 
years.  Then,  because  a  “year”  means 
nothing  to  her  as  yet,  I  started  telling 
her  all  the  things  I  hoped  we  could  do 
before  she  goes  to  school. 

I  told  her  we  would  go  for  hikes  in 
the  woods  and  start  making  collections 
of  wild  flowers  and  tree  leaves. 

I  told  her  about  the  baby  chicks  and 
ducks  we  would  raise,  and  the  garden 
with  pretty  posies  to  pick. 

I  told  her  about  the  picnics  we  would 
have  down  by  the  brook,  and  how  we 
would  skip  stones  and  go  in  wading. 

By  this  time  her  eyes  were  shining, 
and  when  I  stopped  for  breath  she 
urged,  "Tell  me  more!” 

Suddenly  I  realized  I  had  been  keep¬ 
ing  all  these  plans  hidden  in  my  own 
mind  instead  of  sharing  them  with  her. 
Is  that  why  we  farmers  slip  up  on  the 
job  of  interesting  our  children  in  stay¬ 


ing  on  the  farm  ?  Are  we  too  close¬ 
mouthed?  Maybe  we  ought  to  really 
let  go  and  talk  to  our  children  about 
the  things  we’d  like  to  do  on  the  farm- 
like  raising  some  purebred  cattle  or 
building  a  new  barn  or  installing  some 
labor-saving  device,  or  doing  something 
just  for  fun  like  a  neighborhood  picinc 
or  fixing  a  place  for  family  recreation. 

Why  don’t  you  plan  a  family  project 
for  this  summer  ?  Let  every  member  of 
your  family  make  suggestions  and 
help.  Choose  a  couple  of  projects,  one 
for  improving  the  farm  and  one  just 
for  fun — and  TALK  about  them.  Plan 
them  together  and  stick  to  them  to¬ 
gether. 

I’ll  bet  you’ll  have  such  fun  that 
your  children,  like  mine,  will  say  “Tell 
me  more!” 

—  a.  a.  — 

TOAST  IN  ANIMAL  SHAPES 

If  your  small  child  does  not  eat  a 
sufficient  amount  of  toast,  perk  up  his 
appetite  and  lend  interest  by  cutting 
the  bread  in  animal  shapes  with  cookie 
cutters.  Then  toast  and  butter  these 
alluring  pieces  in  the  usual  way.  Coax¬ 
ing  will  be  unnecessary.  It’s  fun  to  eat 
these  realistic  animals! — B.  C. 


hitftime.  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
Sood  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  weekend 
when  you  can. 


^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N. 
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Their  Farm  Is  A 
Busy  Craft  Center 

By  ETHEL  M.  EATON 

PUTTING  the  car  in  low,  up  and  up 
the  narrow,  twisting  dirt  road  we 
climbed,  watching  the  increasingly  less 
frequent  rural  mail  boxes  for  the  name, 
“Wend.”  At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  spied 
it,  in  front  of  a  large,  well-kept  white 
farmhouse,  surrounded  by  elm-shaded 
lawns.  There  was  no  other  house  in 
sight  —  on  all  sides  were  rocky  pas¬ 
tures,  woods  and  mountains. 

Because  we  had  heard  so  much  about 
this  family  and  the  pattern  they  had 
set  for  rural  living  on  their  remote 
New  Hampshire  farm  at  North  Sand¬ 
wich,  we  were  eager  to  meet  them;  to 
see  at  first  hand  what  they  were  doing. 
It  was  a  richly  rewarding  experience, 
inspiring  and  heart-warming;  and  a 
happier,  more  contented  family  than 
Milton  and  Florence  Wend  and  their 
children  would  be  hard  to  find  any¬ 
where.  They  radiate  the  joy  of  living. 
And  their  farmhouse  in  the  hills  is  just 
about  the  busiest  place  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  for  the  world  has  beaten  a  path  to 
its  door. 

One  of  the  large  front  rooms  of  the 
century-old  farmhouse  has  been  given 
over  to  a  craft  shop;  and  right  here 
let  me  say  that  the  Wends  make  a 


Y&ur  Icings 
Will  IVei/er  Be  Bsffer 
Than  fhe 
SugsrYou  Use! 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  SELLING  SUGARS 
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The  Wends  make  many  of  the  popular  articles  sold  in  their  craft  shop  on  their  North 
Sandwich,  New  Hampshire,  farm.  In  the  picture,  Florence  Wend  is  working  on  a 
botanical  lamp  shade,  made  by  pressing  leaves  between  two  sheets  of  plastic. 


definite  distinction  between  craft  and 
gift  shop!  Behind  much  of  the  beautiful 
and  varied  handicraft  on  display  under 
the  “Colonial  Craftw&ys”  label  is  more 
than  meets  the  eye.  But  before  going 
into  that,  I  want  to  explain  that  this 
is  a  year-round,  full-time  business  — 
wholesale  and  retail.  Much  of  it  is  on 
a  mail-order  basis,  but  hundreds  of 
cars  find  their  way  to  the  Wends’  door 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months. 

Exquisite  Handmade  Articles 

On  every  side  is  such  a  display  of 
handmade  articles,  from  every  section 
;of  the  country— also  Canada,  Ireland 
and  Guatemala  —  that  I  would  need 
much  more  space  than  I  have  here  to 
[describe  them  all.  From  Alabama 
icomes  exquisite  pottery;  from  Georgia, 
nand-tooled  leather  sandals;  dresses 
from  Guatemala;  Indian  work  from 
Oklahoma;  hand-loomed  wool  items 
from  Ireland.  There  are  unique  and 
lovely  dolls  made  by  a  woman  on  an¬ 
other  back-road  farm  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  fine  leather  work  and  hand- 
wrought  jewelry  from  various  places. 
There  are  herb  and  maple  products, 
.too,  as  well  as  unusual  food  specialties. 

The  Wends  themselves  make  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items — some  of  them  unique, 
•such  as  the  beautiful  lamp  shades  and 
luncheon  sets  made  by  pressing  pro¬ 
cessed  leaves,  flowers,  seaweed,  etc.,  be¬ 
tween  two  sheets  of  plastic.  From  Mil- 
ton  Wend’s  forge  come  fine  wrought- 
iron  pieces,  including  lamps,  lanterns 
'of  wood  with  hand-forged  suspensions, 
fireplace  accessories,  etc.  From  his 
stone  mill  come  whole-grain  products — 
wheat  and  rye  flours  and  yellow  corn 
meal.  Gertrude  Wend,  the  oldest 
daughter  and  a  talented  artist,  does 
screen  printing  on  textiles  and  paper 


in  her  farm  studio  during  the  summer. 
Her  Christmas  cards  are  especially 
lovely. 

Sell  Neighbors'  Products 

Neighboring  farm  women  contribute 
their  skills  along  various  lines  —  some 
of  them  instructed  by  Florence  Wend. 
There  are,  for  instance,  beautifully 
hand-knitted  sweaters,  gloves,  mittens, 
socks,  scarves,  etc.,  while  some  of  the 
more  skilled  assist  in  the  finishing  of  the 
lamp  shades  when  orders  pile  up. 

All  articles  accepted  by  the  Wends 
for  sale  in  their  shop  must  measure  up 
to  a  very  high  standard  in  design, 
function,  use  of  materials  and  work¬ 
manship.  Any  article  that  is  inferior 
in  even  one  of  these  points  will  not  be 
accepted.  Florence  Wend  is  in  charge 
of  the  sales  showroom,  and  she  also 
operates  the  mail-order  business.  A  20 
per  cent  commission  is  charged  con¬ 
tributors  for  articles  sold.  While  no 
catalogue  is  issued,  the  Wends  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  furnish  details  regarding 
items  in  any  field  in  which  correspon¬ 
dents  express  an  interest. 

Help  Others  Get  Started 

It  most  certainly  can  be  said  that 
the  Wends  are  experts  in  the  art  of 
country  living.  They  have  shown  the 
courage  and  initiative  to  make  for 
themselves  just  the  kind  of  life  they 
want  and  are  happily  and  busily  living 
it.  Moreover,  they  always  find  time  to 
extend  a  helping  hand.  They  have 
helped  many  a  craftsman  launch  a 
business  of  his  or  her  own — people  ex¬ 
pert  in  certain  lines  but  with  no  idea 
of  how  to  get  started  in  business.  Some 
of  the  finest  articles  on  display  at  the 
Wends’  shop  are  made  by  these  same 
people.  ♦ 


FARM 

REEZERt 

FACTS-W 
FANCIES 

YOU’RE  more  likely  to  get  that  new¬ 
ly  picked,  garden-fresh  pea  flavor 
and  sweetness  in  your  frozen  peas  if 
you  add  some  sugar  to  the  peas  when 
you  package  them,  according  to  the 
Sugar  Research  Foundation.  Of  749 
persons  who  sampled  both  sweetened 
and  unsweetened  peas  in  a  test  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Foundation,  543  prefer¬ 
red  the  peas  to  which  3  per  cent  of 
sugar  by  weight  had  been  added.  “More 
tender,”  “more  uniform  texture,”  and 
“more  like  garden  fr<$sh  peas”  were 
some  of  the  comments. 


To  prove  that  scalding  is  a  necessar 


step  in  preparing  most  vegetables  for 
freezing,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  to  be  stored  for  a  long  or  short 
time,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
scientists  made  tests  of  three  vegeta¬ 
bles — asparagus,  green  beans  and  com. 

One  lot  of  each  vegetable  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  recommended  scalding 
method.  Another  lot  was  frozen  with¬ 
out  pre-heating.  All  the  vegetables 
frozen  without  scalding  developed  off- 
flavors  within  a  month,  but  those 
scalded  in  advance  showed  little  if  any 
change. 

The  unscalded  green  beans  and  as¬ 
paragus  lost  their  attractive  color  as 
well  as  their  flavor.  Unscalded  aspara¬ 
gus  developed  an  off -flavor  in  the  first 
24  hours.  The  unscalded  green  beans 
were  unpalatable  in  three  weeks,  and 
not  fit  to  eat  in  four  weeks.  Corn,  husk¬ 
ed  and  packaged  but  not  scalded, 
changed  flavor  in  one  week.  One  lot  of 
corn  frozen  right  in  the  husk  was  un¬ 
palatable  by  the  time  it  was  frozen. 


AMERICA’S 
WORK  CLOTHES 
WASHER 
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SUNNY GABLES  NOTES 


"Sy  flo/ut  S  ^><z&cac& 

AMILY  farms  in  the  Northeast 
and  clear  across  the  country  are 
i  learning  to  depend  less  and  less 
on  hired  help.  Machinery  is  be¬ 
ing  designed  for  one-man  operation, 
farm  plans  are  laid  with  the  idea  that 
the  family  can  handle  the  work,  and 
with  half  a  million  workers  leaving  the 
farm  last  year  we  can  be  sure  that 
even  less  farm  help  will  be  available 
from  here  on  out. 

The  tendency  to  consider  the  hired 
hand  a  costly  burden  who  must  soon 
be  dispensed  with  is  a  disservice  to 
the  thousands  of  good  hired  men  on 
farms  today.  We  boast  of  getting  along 
with  less  help,  or  no  help,  but  there  are 
a  good  many  farms  which  would  never 
make  a  go  of  it  today  if  it  were  not 
for  competent,  conscientious  hired  men. 

There  will  always  be  men  who  prefer 
working  on  the  farm  to  any  other 
work.  They  are  the  young  fellows  who 
want  to  learn  fanning,  the  older  men 
who  simply  love  to  tend  crops  and  ani¬ 
mals,  and  those  who  can  explain  only 
that  they  “just  can’t  see  doing  any 
other  kind  of  work.” 

It  is  practical  and  necessary  today 
to  reduce  labor  costs  to  the  very  mini¬ 
mum.  But  while  we  do  it,  let’s  not  ig¬ 
nore  or  fail  to  evaluate  and  appreciate 
the  contributions  to  the  farm  operation 
by  the  thousands  of  alert  farm  hands 
who  are  just  as  interested — and  work 
jttSt  as  hard — for  the  success  of  the 
farm  operation  as  we  do  ourselves. 

Sometimes  at  less  pay,  and  always 
with  longer  hours  and*  harder  work,  the 
remaining  force  of  hired  men  on  the 
farms  of  the  Northeast  is  as  essential 
to  farm  production  as  feed,  seed  and 
fertilizer. 

OFF  TO  A  GOOD  START 

JACK  CONNER  depends  on  school  or 
college  boys  for  help  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Unfortunately,  the  help  was  not 
ready  as  soon  as  grass  was  for  silage. 
Dry  weather  earlier  this  spring  pushed 
the  forage  -at  Sunnygables  ahead  faster 
than  usual,  and  brought  it  to  maturity 
quicker  with  less  tonnage  per  acre  than 
we  hoped  for.  The  orchard  grass  was 
heading  in  the  third  week  in  May,  and 


was  ready  to  cut  Saturday  the  24th. 
That  was  when  Jack  started. 

One  Man  Show 

With  a  mowing  machine,  hayloader 
and  tilting  bed  trailer,  Jack  started 
picking  the  material  up  from  the  swath, 
dumping  it  directly  into  the  trench. 
Since  he  had  to  get  enough  material 
in  the  bottom  to  afford  an  entryway  for 
packing,  unloading  was  comparatively 
simple.  He  merely  tipped  the  loads  in, 
stopping  only  now  and  then  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  material  some  with  a  hand 
fork.  I  counted  on  helping  him  after 
he  felt  he  was  ready  to  go  full  steam 
ahead  with  filling,  but  found  him  doing 
so  well  alone  that  I  felt  I  could  best 
help  by  doing  other  work  that  abso¬ 
lutely  had  to  be  finished  before  the  silo 
was  filled. 

On  one  day  in  particular  Jack  had 
interruptions  that  took  up  almost  half 
the  day,  and  in  addition  he  milked 
night  and  morning  along  with  his  other 
chores.  At  suppertime,  however,  he 
counted  up  ten  loads  that  he  had  cut, 
loaded,  and  emptied  in  the  trench  with 
no  help  at  all.  He  had  hustled  during 
the  day,  but  found  the  work  easy 
enough  that  he  still  had  energy  to  come 
to  the  barn  and  clean  his  paved  feed 
area  after  dark  that  night. 

As  the  trench  is  finished,  and  more 
care  is  taken  to  place  the  final  loads 
and  do  a  good-  job  of  packing,  there 
will  be  more  work  to  finishing.  But 
when  you  can  tackle  the  bulk  of  a  job 
all  alone,  and  still  show  up  with  re¬ 
spectable  tonnages  for  a  short  day’s 
work,  that’s  the  type  of  operation  we 
have  been  looking  for! 

LAZY  GttAZERS 

FOR  a  good  many  years,  we  have 
thought  of  the  cow  as 'the  farm’s 
cheapest  harvesting  machine.  We  keep 
her  grazing  as  much  of  the  year  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  let  her  chop  her  own  feed 
from  the  long  grass  trench  silo  in  the 
winter.  Out  on  pasture,  Jack’s  herd 
looks  the  best,  and  is  milking  the  best, 
that  they  ever  have  on  a  carefully  ra¬ 
tioned  low  protein  grain  supplement 
along  with  good  mixed  pasture. 

Still  Eat  from  Wagon 

When  the  day’s  silo  filling  is  over, 
Jack  puts  on  a  part  load  to  leave  on 
the  trailer  for  the  cows  to  pick  over  on 
the  paved  feed  lot.  He  soon  found  that 


they  would  handle  a  pretty  fair  wagon 
load  even  though  there  was  quick  ac¬ 
cess  to  good  pasture  just  a  little  way 
distant.  In  fact,  after  the  first  evening 
that  the  herd  was  treated  to  a  wagon 
load  of  fresh  cut  grass,  they  ran  from 
the  pasture  to  the  barn  every  time 
Jack  passed  with  a  load  for  the  silo 
the  next  day. 

Labor  R  of  urn  from  a  Cow 

The  idea  of  feeding  coWs  in  confine¬ 
ment  is  interesting,  and  maybe  not  as 
impractical  as  might  first  be  thought. 
The  added  cost  of  such  a  practice,  of 
course,  is  the  amount  of  time  and  labor 
spent  bringing  to  the  cow  feed  that 
she  is  capable  of  harvesting  herself  as 
a  grazing  animal. 

With  a  simple  harvesting  method  for 
handling  the  large  tonnages  of  forage 
that  must  be  dealt  with,  there  may  be 
other  advantages  to  feeding  a  herd 
in  confinement  the  year  around.  First, 
the  farm  would  need  no  fencing  — 
a  healthy  initial  and  maintenance 
cost  today.  Fields  could  be  laid  out 
better  for  machine  work.  Then  too,  a 
certain  amount  of  pasture  is  spoiled  by 
the  droppings  of  the  cows  and  by 
tromping  that  makes  grass  temporarily 
unappetizing  to  following  animals.  An¬ 
other  consideration  is  that  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  forage  stand  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  more  evenly  by  mowing  than 
by  grazing  where  the  cows  select  ran¬ 
dom  spots  to  get  their  fill.  Lastly,  the 
cows  kept  in  confinement  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  shade,  fly  protection,  a  good 
balanced  ration  and  easily  accessible 
water;  and,  of  course,  all  the  manure 
is  left  in  the  feed  lot  for  spreading 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  at 
better  controlled  rates. 

Not  Ready  Yet 

Until  harvesting  and  storage  are 
even  more  inexpensive  and  less  time- 
consuming,  we  certainly  don’t  plan  to 
run  a  year-around  feed  lot  program- for 
a  milking  herd  and  young  stock.  But 
it  is  something  we  may  move  toward 
in  the  future,  and  certainly  a  way  of 
farming  that  bears  watching  as  time 
goes  on. 

WHAT  COMES  FIRST 

THINGS  around  the  barns  and  yards 
at  Sunnygables  look  pretty  disor¬ 
derly  right  now.  There  is  trash  to  clean 
up,  parts  and  machines  to  rearrange 
and  store,  repairs  to  be  made  here  and 
there,  and  weeds  growing  tall  around 
the  buildings  and  drives.  - 

With  our  peak  work  season  right  on 
top  of  us,  though,  it  is  hard  to  take 
time  to  hang  up  a  misplaced  post  maul 
or  mattock  when  there  is  hay  to  mow, 
or  other  machines  to  keep  busy.  Too 
often  we  spend  time  on  unimportant 
jobs  while  the  big  job  slips  by. 

We  are  trying  to  assign  priority  to 
jobs  according  to  the  production  they 
contribute  to  the  whole  farm  plan.  If 
20  or  30  tons  of  silage  are  due  for  stor¬ 
age,  that  takes  priority  over  raking 
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scatterings  or  trinjming  around  the 
barn.  At  the  same  time,  the  milkin^ 
herd  must  be  carefully  watched  and 
tended,  for  they  are  the  true  source  of 
income  and  the  backbone  of  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  difficulty  in 
keeping  “picked  up”  around  the  place. 
Usually  it  is  a  case  of  keeping  things 
picked  up  as  ‘  you  go,  and  filing  the 
other  little  odd  jobs  for  a  rainy  day. 

BROWN  SWISS  SHOW 

THE  annual  picnic  of  the  New  York 
State  Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  a  regional  Brown  Swiss 
show,  were  held  here  at  Sunnygables 
May  17.  Twenty-eight  head  of  quality 
show  stock  came  from  the  area  around 
Sunnygables,  and  Jack  managed  to 
sandwich  in  a  few  classes  himself  in 
addition  to  hurrying  around  to  take 
care  of  the  picnic  crowd. 

Jack  and  his  cows  cleaned  up  a  first 
and  second  in  the  three-year-old  class, 
a  second  and  third  in  the  aged  cow 
class,  and  Jack  took  senior  champion 
with  his  three-year-old. 

Among  the  cattle  that  changed 
hands,  probably  the  one  that  ended  up 
the  furthest  from  Sunnygables  was  a 
calf  Jack  sold  to  Hugh  Boyce  who 
farms  in  Burke  County,  Georgia,  and 
who  is  president  of  the  Georgia  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association. 

Mr.  Boyce,  who  was  formerly  from 
New  York  State,  explained  that  dairy¬ 
ing  is  really  on  the  upswing  in  the 
South,  but  that  quality  sj;ock  is  hard 
to  find.  He  reported  that  the  area  is 
short  on  dairy  know-how  and  that  there 
is  opportunity  and  need  for  experienced 
herdsmen  in  the  newly  developing 
Southern  dairy  sections. 

FARM  PRANKS 


WE  ARE  so  serious  about  getting 
work  done  these  days  that  a  lot  of 
the  fun  we  used  to  have  around  the 
farm  is  missing.  Practical  jokes  and 
occasional  horseplay  once  kept  the  long 
work  days  interesting  and  provided 
material  for  laughter  for  days  after 
the  deeds. 

It  used  to  be  common  to  lay  a  glove 
down  and  return  to  find  it  fastened  to 
the  bench  by  a  concealed  staple;  or  to 
start  for  the  car  after  work  and  find 
that  someone  had  rolled  it  around  the 
corner  of  the  barn  and  hidden  it  under 
a  canvas  or  pile  of  hay.  And  there  was 
one  winter  morning  when  Jake  reached 
in  the  dark  oats  bin  to  feed  the  horses 
and  touched  a  rasp-like  tail  so  large 
that  he  was  sure  the  bin  contained  a 
rat  four  feet  long — it  turned  out  to  be 
a  hibernating  possum  someone  had 
slipped  in  on  him. 

Some  of  the  jokes  we  played  bor¬ 
dered  on  the  crude  side,  and  there  were 
rainy  day  jobs  that  could  have  been 
done  during  the  hour  we  sat  around 
and  swapped  stories  when  a  shower 
interrupted  haying.  But  those  stolen 
minutes  of  relaxation  are  among  the 
most  treasured  in  my  memory. 


lilllillipiis*  < 

Photos:  C.  Hadlev 


Jock  Conner  used  a  low  two-wheeler  trailer  till  the  trench  silo  was  filled  to  the  point 
where  it  was  necessary  to  drive  over  the  pile  with  a  truck.  The  low  trailer  made 
loading  exceptionally  easy.  The  photo  to  the  left  shows  the  forage  that  accumulated 
early  in  the  load.  When  it  looked  from  the  tractor  seat  like  the  loader  was  having 
difficulty  pushing  more  green  grass  on  the  load.  Jack  stopped  and  backed  up. 


The  picture  to  the  right  shows  the  effect  of  backing  against  the  loader.  The  pile 
grass  tumbled  forward,  leaving  room  for  a  considerable  amount  more  without  Jack 
moving  from  the  tractor  seat.  By  repeating  the  operation.  Jack  was  able  to  put  on  up 
to  two  tons,  getting  off  the  tractor  seat  only  twice  during  a  load  to  help  tip  material 
forward.  With  most  weight  to  rear  of  trailer,  the  load  dumped  easily  into  the  trench. 
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The  GOODYEAR  TIRE  AND  RUBBER 
COMPANY  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  just 
announced  a  tire  designed  to  give 
as  much  as  42  per  cent  more  non- 
skid  mileage  as  today's  standard 
tires.  Also,  a  new  safety  tube  has 
been  developed  which  gives  protec¬ 
tion  against  punctures  and  blow¬ 
outs.  Goodyear  has  predicted  that 
the  tire  of  the  future  may  run  as 
many  as  100,000  miles. 


If  you  are  interested  in  artificial 
hay  drying  you  can  get  a  free 
folder  for  the  asking  from  THE 
AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Crystal 
Lake,  Illinois,  or  from  HOLLAND 
&  MCCHESNEY,  Freehold,  N.  J., 
or  CHESTER  FREDERICK,  Hone- 
oye,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute  has  a  color  film  called  "Farm 
Tractor  Safety."  Twenty-two  oil 
companies  have  purchased  128 
prints  of  the  film  to  show  to  farm 
audiences  in  their  territories.  Prints 
are  available  to  oil  companies  and 
jobbers  without  charge  on  a  short 
term  loan  basis,  or  prints  can  be 
purchased.  Write  to  AMERICAN 
PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE'S  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  50  W.  50th  Street, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

"Insect  Control  on  Crops,  Shrubs 
and  Trees  with  Lindane”  is  the 
title  of  a  bulletin  which  you  can 
get  by  writing  to-PENNSALT  AG¬ 
RICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  1000  Widener  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.  This  bul¬ 
letin  gives  in  detail  some  of  the 
common  pests  of  many  vegetables, 
crops  and  ornamentals  together 
with  very  brief  directions  on  how  to 
control  them. 


A  jet  pump  is  an  amazing  in¬ 
vention  which  will  pump  water 
from  a  deep  well  without  the 
equipment  once  thought  necessary. 
If  you  have  a  water  supply  prob¬ 
lem  you  will  get  some  interesting 
and  valuable  information  from  the 
JACUZZI  BROTHERS,  36  Collier  St., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  You  will  find  a 
handy  coupon  on  page  15  of  the 
April  19  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


Dr.  Llewellyn  Mix,  the  newest  addition 
to  the  dairy  staff  of  the  BEACON  MILL¬ 
ING  COMPANY  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  The 
appointment  will  be  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  northern  NeW  York  dairymen 
os  Dr.  Mix  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Heuvefton  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  and  in 
his  youth  was  very  active  in  4-H  and 
fFA  work. 


SERVICE  BUREAU 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


LET’S  If  ALT 
TRESPASSING! 

If  you  have  ever  gone  to  your  back 
lot  and  found  your  barbed  wire  fence 
cut,  or  one  of  your  animals  seriously 
wounded  by  a  stray  bullet,  you  are  pro¬ 
bably  right  in  the  mood  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  delib¬ 
erate  trespassing.  Perhaps  you  have 
your  land  posted  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  in  your  state,  but  still  suffer 
from  careless  acts  of  hunters,  fisher¬ 
men  and  others  illegally  on  your  prop¬ 
erty. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  scaring  off 
an  unwelcome  “guest”  is  to  catch  him 
in  the  act,  and  then  press  charges 
against  him.  Word  of  a  conviction  soon 
gets  around  and  hunters  learn  that  “No 
Trespassing”  signs  aren’t  there  just 
for  decoration. 

Can  you  tell  us  of  a  case  where  a 
trespasser  has  deliberately  violated 
legally  posted  property,  has  been  prose¬ 
cuted,  and  has  paid  a  fine?  If  so,  send 
us  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner 
of  the  property  on  which  the  trespass 
occurred,  the  name  of  the  Justice  or 
Judge  before  whom  the  person  was 
tried,  and  the  fine  imposed. 

Should  you  come  across  a  case  where 
a  positively  identified  trespasser  has 
not  been  properly  punished,  let  us 
know.  On  several  occasions  in  the  past, 
we  have  been  able  to  help  see  that  the 
law  was  enforced  and  fines  given  out 
where  justified. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GIVE  I  S  FIRST  CHANCE 

I  have  a  claim  I  would  like  you  to 
handle  for  me.  My  lawyer  has  been  un¬ 
successful  in  getting  the  money  without 
legal  action,  and  the  amount  is  not  large 
enough  to  pay  me  to  sue. 

In  a  great  many  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  put  complaints  in  the  hands  of  law¬ 
yers;  but  the  time  to  ask  us  for  help  is 
before  that  is  done.  Then  if  we  have 
no  luck  and  legal  advice  seems  neces¬ 
sary,  we  will  recommend  giving  the 
matter  to  an  attorney.  We  want  to  help 
and  we  have  much  better  results  when 
we  get  first  crack  at  a  complaint. 

Be  sure  to  report  all  complaints 
promptly.  It  is  almost  useless  to  try  to 
settle  something  that  happened  a  year 
or  two  ago. 

—  a. a.  — 

RE  SURE  YOU  ARE 
COVERED 

Is  the  insurance  company  about  which 
I  am  inclosing  information  licensed  in 
New  York  State?  They  offer  me  automo¬ 
bile  liability  insurance. 

A  check  of  our  list  of  licensed  com¬ 
panies  showed  that  this  company  was 
not  licensed  to  do  business  through 
agents  in  New  York  State.  The  State 
Insurance  Department  has  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  such  a  company. 

We  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
policies  issued  by  unlicensed  companies 
are  not  acceptable  as  evidence  of  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  for  residents  of  New 
York  State.  In  other  words,  if  you  had 
an  accident,  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles  would  not  recognize  the  policy. 
In  the  case  of  non-residents,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  will  accept  the  policy  of  an  unli¬ 
censed  company,  providing  the  cover¬ 
age  is  substantially  the  equivalent  of 
New  York’s  standard  automobile  lia¬ 
bility  policy. 

- A. A.  — 

CARELESS  OR  ? 

A  few  months  ago  I  sent  a  money  order 
for  $30  to  Stanley  Optical  Company  in 
New  York  City  for  some  binoculars.  Al¬ 
though  I  find  that  the  money  order  has 
been  cashed,  I  haven’t  received  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Can  you  get  it  for  me  or  ar¬ 
range  for  a  refund? 

On  receipt  of  the  above  appeal  for 
help,  we  wrote  to  this  concern  twice 
with  no  results.  We  then  checked  with 


the  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
who  told  us  that  their  efforts  to  adjust 
several  previous  complaints  against 
Stanley  Optical  had  been  unsuccessful. 

In  view  of  the  information  we  re¬ 
ceived,  we  suggest  that  any  complaints 
against  this  company  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Post  Office  Inspector, 
General  Post  Office,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Of  course,  any  investigation  that  may 
be  conducted  by  the  Post  Office  will  not 
necessarily  result  in  adjusted  claims, 
but  it  might. 

—  A. A.  — 

ATTENTION,  DIKE 
RIDERS! 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  is¬ 
sued  the  following  safety  rules  for  bi¬ 
cycle  riders: 

1.  Ride  single  file,  close  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  road. 

2.  Obey  all  traffic  signals  and  ob¬ 
serve  road  courtesy  as  you  would  driv¬ 
ing  a  car. 

3.  Carry  food,  swimming  suits  and 
all  other  packages  in  a  basket  or  car¬ 
rier  on  the  rear  fender  so  that  both 
hands  will  always  be  free  for  steering. 

4.  Don’t  hitch  to  other  vehicles. 
You’ve  got  plenty  of  time  but  only  one 
life. 

5.  Move  off  the  roadway  if  you  have 
to  make  repairs. 

6.  If  you’re  cycling  after  dark,  make 
sure  your  bike  is  equipped  with  a  head¬ 
light  and  rear  reflector. 

7.  Wear  light  clothing  at  night. 

8.  Walk  your  bike  across  busy  inter¬ 
sections. 

Editor's  Note  :  Don’t  forget  that  you  car 
drivers  should  be  careful,  too.  In  1951, 
nearly  2,000,000  people  were  injured  in 
traffic  accidents  and  37,100  persons  were 
killed.  49.2%  of  the  deaths  were  attribut¬ 
able  to  speeding,  as  were  39.1%  of  the  in¬ 
juries.  For  the  four  years  preceding  1950, 
traffic  deaths  decreased  each  year.  The 
trend  was  reversed  in  1950  when  there 
was  an  increase,  and  1951  again  showed 
more  deaths  than  in  the  previous  year. 


Claims  Recently  Settled 
by  the  Service  Rureau 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Warren  Hartway,  Scottsville . $  1.85 

(Kefund  oil  order) 

Fred  S.  Jayne,  Florida  . . .  2.25 

(Kefund  on  order) 

Fayette  N.  Knight,  Phelps  . .  .2.99 

(Kefund  on  order) 

Miss  Theresa  Twist,  Burlington  Flats  .  4.20 

(Kefund  on  order) 

Frank  Maxian,  Binghamton  _ _  45.00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

George  Schneider,  Monticello  .  150.00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  George  Marsh,  Valois  .  63.76 

(Refund  on  merchandise) 

Ronald  Oelsner,  Bovina  Center  .  4.95 

(Refund  on  seat  covers) 

J.  A  Deats,  Hemlock  . . . . .  5.00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Arthur  Doty,  Middletown  . . .  29.50 

(Kefund  on  order) 

John  Schoonover,  Troupsburg  .  21.47 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Marion  Spooner,  W.  Edmeston  . . .  11.00 

(Kefund  on  merchandise) 

Miss  Frances  Johnson,  Jordan  . . .  50.00 

(Part  settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Carl  Bowers,  Binghamton  .  7.58 

(Refund  on  orders) 

Mrs.  Frank  Dinsmore,  Seneca  Falls  .  2.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Alvin  Aman,  Candor  . 14.19 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Grant  Harrington,  Mt.  Morris  .  25.00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Blanche  Prine,  Cayuga  . .  6.32 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

MAINE 

Frank  R.  Haskell,  Winterport  .  113.00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Miss  Nellie  Wilson,  Bryant  Pond  .  15.96 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Lillian  Allen,  N.  Bridgton  . .  4.50 

(Pay  tor  berries) 

VERMONT 

Donald  Hill,  Arlington  .  5.94 

(Kefund  on  heater) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Vera  Karos,  Hudson  . . .  1.00 

(Kefund  on  order) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Daniels,  Foxboro  .  3.89 

(Refund  on  order) 

Charles  Lemay,  Dracut  . .  60.00 

(Refund  on  furniture) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Howard  Whitney,  Susquehanna  . . .  5.95 

(Refund  on  order) 


William  Boyes,  Stockdale  .  6.54 


( Refund  on  order ) 

Dean  C.  Shepard,  Canton  .  9.25 

(Refund  on  dress) 

NEW  JERSEY 

E.  G.  Hill,  Sussex  . . .  11.98 

(Refund  on  order) 

Charles  A.  Prall,  Ringoes  . .  2.69 

(Refund  on  order) 


George  T.  Thompson,  Bland,yirginia,  writes: 

"!  use  Sterling  Blusalt  in  my  dairy 
herd  and  I  recommend  it  to  any 
dairyman  after  seeing  how  much 
healthier  my  cows  are  since  I've 
been  feeding  Blusalt.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  has  corrected  conditions 
which  were  costing  me  money." 

Why  take  chances  when  it  costs 
so  little  to  play  safe!  STERLING 
Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  costs  only 
a  few  pennies  more  a  month  for 
each  of  your  farm  animals. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus— 

Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese— to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper— for  the  blood. 
Zinc— for  better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES -AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


li 


Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 


□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 


Name. 


RFD  or  Street. 

Town _ 

State _ 


If 

m 
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I 
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Ills 


LIKE  the  early  bird  that  gets  the 
worm,  you’ll  get  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  if  you  answer  the  advertisement* 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
promptly.  Don’t  lay  the  paper  aside 
until  you  have  read  all  the  ads.  thor¬ 
oughly.  Ads.  in  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  are  guaranteed.  To  get 
the  protection  of  this  guarantee  you 
must  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in 

.American  Agriculturist 


J 


ry  Ferguson  Side-Delivery  Rake 
erything  Different  and  Better! 


The  unique,  6- bar  offset  reel  of  the  Ferguson 
Side-Delivery  Rake  moves  hay  in  a  true  side¬ 
ward  direction  .  .  .  gets  it  to  the  windrow  in 
half  the  distance  required  by  ordinary  rakes. 

It  lifts  the  hay  gently  from  the  swath  .  .  . 
takes  it  in  a  steadily  moving  ribbon  directly 
to  the  windrow  .  .  .  delivers  it  smoothly  in 
light,  fluffy  masses  that  cure  evenly  and 
quickly.  It  tucks  the  rich  leaves  into  the 
windrow  where  they  are  protected  from  de¬ 
structive  rays  of  the  sun  .  . .  leaves  them  green 
and  palatable,  attractive  to  stock. 

Rake  up  to  84  acres  in  a  10-hour  day 

Yet,  with  all  of  its  gentle  action,  with  all  the 
protection  it  gives  to  leaves,  color,  flavor,  and 
food  value  of  hay,  the  Ferguson  Side-Delivery 
Rake  is  also  the  fastest  rake  ever  built! 

You  can  rake  at  speeds  up  to  10  miles  an 
hour  with  complete  safety  and  without  shat¬ 
tering  precious  leaves  .  .  .  without  leaving 
tangled,  dirt-filled  windrows.  In  a  ten-hour 
day,  you  can  rake  as  much  as  84  acres! 

Copyright  1952  by  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc. 


Rake  more  thoroughly 

And  as  for  thoroughness,  you’ve  never  seen  its 
equal!  In  a  statement  sworn  to  before  a  notary 
public,  one  Ferguson  Side-Delivery  Rake 
owner*  reported  that  he  reraked  a  field  that 
had  already  been  raked  by  another  type  of 
rake.  On  this  second  raking,  he  salvaged  more 
hay  than  was  gathered  on  the  first  raking  .  .  . 
got  enough  extra  hay  on  his  subsequent  cut¬ 
ting  to  pay  for  his  new  Ferguson  Rake! 

Yes,  the  Ferguson  Side-Delivery  Rake 
does  everything  different  and  better  .  .  . 

AND  FERGUSON  DEALERS  CAN  PROVE  IT! 

Ask  for  a  "See  it . .  .  Believe  it”  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  will  convince  you  of  one  thing:  the 
amazing  facts  about  the  Ferguson  Side- 
Delivery  Rake  are  completely  true!  Why  not 
get  in  touch  with  your  Ferguson  Dealer  right 
now?  You  can  still  do  this  before  haying  starts 
in  most  places.  Your  Dealer  also  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  folder  on  this  rake.  Ask  for  your  copy. 
*Name  and  copy  of  letter  on  request. 
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BROILER  RARHECIJES 


By  MABEL  HEBEL 


^  Fifteen  hundred  broiler  halves  are  over  the  fire  in 
picture  at  left,  but  a  second  batch  was  necessary  to 
feed  the  huge  crowd  that  came  to  this  poultrymen's 
get-together  at  the  Marshall  Bros.  Hatchery  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Frank  McCartneys  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  are  just  one 
of  many  families  who  are  finding  out  that  it's  lots 
of  fun  and  as  easy  as  pie  to  put  on  a  chicken  barbe¬ 
cue  in  your  own  backyard. 


ROM  Maine  to  Maryland,  wherever 
folks  meet  and  eat  —  whether  it’s 
just  a  family  picnic  or  a  huge  field 
day — barbecued  broilers  are  getting 
to  be  the  number  one  main  dish. 
And  it’s  not  hurting  the  poultry  industry  one 
bit! 

Though  no  two  states  use  the  same  barbe¬ 
cue  sauce  recipe  (some  like  it  hot,  some  like 
it  mild),  you’ll  find  one  thing  that  all  broiler 
barbecues  have  in  common:  the  customers 
are  enthusiastic!  Even  those  who  usually 
don’t  like  chicken.  Cornell’s  poultry  specialist 
Bob  Baker,  who  is  ’way  out  in  front  in  New 
York  State  in  the  drive  to  encourage  people 
to  eat  barbecued  broilers,  says  that  in  all  the 
barbecues  he  has  put  on,  he  seldom  meets 
anyone  who  doesn’t  like  chicken  cooked  that 
way.  “I  know  of  only  one  person,”  he  told 
me,  “and  he  didn’t  give  it  a  fair  try!” 

At  one  poultrymen’s  get-together  where 
Earl  Clark,  prominent  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  dairy¬ 
man,  was  observed  to  be  eating  a  broiler  with 
gusto,  he  took  some  kidding  from  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  National  Board’s  President,  Johnny 
Huttar.  “Hey,  Earl,”  said  Johnny,  “I  thought 
you  didn’t  like  chicken!”  “I  don’t,”  replied 
Earl, -between  mouthfuls,  “but  I  like  this!” 

At  the  present  rate  of  gain  in  popularity, 
the  broiler  barbecue  may  soon  leave  behind 
the  clambake,  the  ice  cream  social,  the  basket 
picnic,  and  the  “dish  to  pass”  supper — at  least 
m  any  weather  when  you  can  eat  chicken  out¬ 
doors.  And  it’s  not  surprising,  for  the  best 
brains  in  the  industry  —  poultry  specialists 


like  Roy  Jones  of 
Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College, 

Bob  Baker  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  J.  H.  Reed  of 
the  University  of 
Maine,  G.  T.  Klein 
o  f  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege;  poultry  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  of 
course  the  poultry- 
men  themselves, 
are  all  busy  per¬ 
suading  people 
that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world 
that  tastes  quite  so 
good  as  a  tender 
young  broiler, 
basted  with  a  tasty  sauce,  and  grilled  to  per¬ 
fection  over  charcoal. 

What  really  got  poultry  leaders  into  the  bar¬ 
becuing  business  on  a  big  scale  was  the  way 
broiler  production  has  been  climbing  since  1940. 
From  300  million  pounds,  it  shot  up  to  800 
million  last  year  (  a  25%  increase  over  the  year 
before).  With  the  meat  shortage  and  high  prices, 
it  looked  like  the  right  time  to  teach  people  to 
eat  more  broilers.  So  they  began  putting  on  bar¬ 
becues  from  one  end  of  the  Northeast  to  the 
other,  for  any  and  all  groups — and  not  only  fed 
them  well,  but  demonstrated  the  whole  tech¬ 
nique.  Detailed  instructions  and  recipes  are 
passed  out  to  all  comers,  so  they  can  go  home 


and  do  likewise.  It’s  a 
chain  reaction  type  of 
teaching  that’s  winning 
friends  for  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  and  influencing  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  biggest  broiler  bar¬ 
becue  heard  of  so  far  was 
held  last  July  7  in  Belfast, 
Maine,  where  10,000  hun¬ 
gry  guests  were  fed.  The 
Maine  Broiler  Day  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Maine  Poul¬ 
trymen’s  Association 
started  putting  on  barbe¬ 
cues  about  four  years  ago, 
and  each  year  their  fame 
has  spread  and  attendance 
doubled,  until  the  folks  in 
charge  have  had  to  resort 
to  mass  production. 

Instead  of  basting  the  broiler  halves  by 
hand  and  turning  them  one  at  a  time  every 
five  minutes  for  from  45  minutes  to  an  hour, 
the  Maine  people  use  giant  grills  that  hold 
about  35  halves  each  and  can  be  turned  as 
a  whole.  A  knapsack  sprayer  is  used  to  spray 
the  sauce  on  the  birds,  and  the  finished 
broilers,  hot,  tender  and  tasty,  are  trucked  to 
the  serving  tables  in  wheelbarrows.  Poultry- 
man  Waldo  Chick  of  Wells,  Maine,  president 
of  NEPPCO  is  an  enthusiastic  barbecuer 
himself  and  said  to  be  “one  of  the  best.” 

Add  up  all  the  barbecues,  big  and  little, 
held  in  northeastern  states  last  year  and  you 
get  an  estimated  total  of  (Continued  on  Page  15) 


W/HEN  the  hot  days  come,  grass  grows  slower.  Cows  have  to  cover  a  lot  of  ground 
* *  to  get  filled  up.  They’d  rather  lie  down  in  the  shade  and  do  more  of  their  eating 
in  the  barn.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  sure  the  cows  are  getting  enough  grain  to  keep  up  milk 
production  and  body  weight. 

G.L.F.  16%  feeds  are  recommended  for  hot  weather  feeding  because: 

1.  16%  protein  level  is  enough  when  cows  receive  some  addi¬ 
tional  protein  from  pasture. 

2.  Present  cost  of  protein  ingredients  makes  it  uneconomical  to 
feed  more  than  16%  protein. 

At  today’s  market  prices  G.L.F.  16%  protein  feeds  are  from  $5  to  $7  per  ton  lower 
than  Exchange  Dairy  or  Super  Exchange.  Good  feeds  and^good  buys! 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Save  with  G.L.F.  16%  this  summer 
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CONSUMERS  WANT 

By  CHARLES  L.  STRATTON 


Dr.  William  W.  Smith  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  N.  H.,  Fred  has  been  working 
into  both  wild  and  cultivated  blue¬ 
berries.  He  owns  a  lot  of  wild  blueberry 
acreage  that  could  be  developed  into  a 
profitable  enterprise  if  he  could  get 
the  pickers. 

In  the  meantime  he  is  raising  a  patch 
of  cultivated  blueberries  near  his  rasp¬ 
berry  patch.  For  his  own  purposes  he 
has  found  the  Ruble  is  his  best  late 
variety,  the  Rancocas  is  the  best  early 
berry  and  the  Jersey  is  about  the  best 
mid-season  berry.  He  has  several  Pem¬ 
bertons  but  doesn’t  care  for  them  on  a 
commercial  basis.  The  fruit  is  good 
but  the  plant  is  slow  growing  and  there 
isn’t  enough  fruit  at  one  time. 


Fred  Conrey  examines  a  few  of  his  rasp¬ 
berries  prior  to  picking.  Part  of  his  or¬ 
chard  is  in  background. 

At  one  time  Conrey  raised  a  lot  of 
strawberries.  His  chief  variety  was  the 
Howard  17  but  he  has  had  to  give  them 
up  because  of  diseases.  His  answer  was 
his  own  strain  he  calls  Conrey’s  Spe¬ 
cial.  It  is  resistant  to  disease,  bears 
over  a  long  season,  and  has  a  good 
quality  berry. 

This  grower  packs  his  own  apples  for 
wholesale  markets,  using  the  popular 
paper  bags  with  the  windows  through 
which  the  customer  can  view  the  fruit. 
He  packs  in  both  4  and  6  pound  bags, 
but  finds  the  4  pound  bag  is  far  more 
popular  with  the  housewife.  The  bags 
are  stacked  six  to  the  crate  for  store 
delivery. 

Times  have  certainly  changed.  Fred 
says  he  used  to  sell  apples  by  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  recently  he  was  among  the 
first  to  sell  them  in  the  increasingly 
popular  egg  carton  type  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  housewife. 

Fred  has  about  15  acres  of  apple 
trees  in  his  own  orchard  and  has 
charge  of  a  number  of  orchards.  Al¬ 
though  he  grows  all  the  popular  vari¬ 
eties,  he  still  prefers  the  old  types  like 
the  Alexander  and  the  Old  Fashioned 
Gravenstein.  He  claims  the  newer  vari¬ 
eties  get  a  quicker  color  but  don’t  have 
the  taste. 

But  they’re  all  '  considered  money 
making  fruit  to  Fred.  He  delivers  what 
the  stores  want — whether  it’s  blue¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  yellow  or  red 
raspberries,  white  blackberries,  and 
even  apples  in  handy  packs. 


UST  off  dusty  Savage  Road  in 
Milford,  Hillsboro  County,  New 
Hampshire,  Fred  Conrey,  Jr., 
grows  .  raspberries,  blueberries, 
strawberries,  and  apples  for  sale  to  a 
large  number  of  stores.  Although  his 
raspberry  patch  is  small  and  commer¬ 
cial  growers  are  scarce  in  his  section, 
he  picks  800  to  900  pints  in  a  good 
season. 

His  raspberry  patch  contains  about 
eight  varieties.  But  as  Fred  isn’t 
against  trying  out  anything  new  in  the 
line,  the  varieties  come  and  go.  He  has 
one  variety,  known  as  th'e  Thornless, 
which  is  hardy,  has  a  very  high  quality 
berry,  and  is  about  as  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  as  any.  His  Latham  is  a  popular 
variety  and  comes  into 
production  a  little  earli¬ 
er  than  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  variety. 

He  has  tried  the 
CHIEF  but  considers  it 
doesn’t  have  enough  dis¬ 
ease  resisting  qualities 
for  his  purpose.  In  the 
past  he  has  considered 
the  Everbearing  about 
the  best  raspberry  for 
commercial  purposes  but 
he  is  now  giving  the 
Durham  raspberry  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  A.  F. 

Yeager  of  the  University 
of  N,  H.  a  good  trial.  As 
yet  he  hasn’t  had  too 
much  experience  with  it, 
but  has  found  it  comes 
into  production  early, 
and  bears  up  until  frost 
which  is  around  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  October  in 
his  section. 

Fred  does  have  a  few 
yellow  raspberry  bushes 
but  says  he’s  apt  to  miss 
some  of  the  berries  as 
they  are  too  near  the 
color  of  the  canes.  When 
making  sales  of  this 
type,  he  suggests  sprinkling  half  a  doz¬ 
en  red  raspberries  on  the  top  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  contrast  and  dress  up  the  box. 
Even  more  novel  is  a  white  blackberry 
of  which  he  set  out  a  fifty  foot  row  for 
a  trial.  The  berries  are  white  when 
ripe. 

During  the  early  days  of  World  War 
If  Conrey  used  to  grow  market  gar¬ 
den  produce,  but  most  of  this  land  has 
now  been  turned  into  raspberries  and 
fruit.  When  preparing  the  land  for 
raspberries,  he  applies  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  cow  manure  to  which  he  has 
added  a  small  quantity  of  superphos¬ 
phate. 

Conrey  says,  “The  distance  apart  to 
set  out  raspberries  is  anybody’s  choice.” 
He  sets  his  own  out  three  feet  apart 
and  not  less  than  six  feet  between 
rows.  He  likes  to  set  them  out  between 
May  15th  and  June  1st,  but  claims 
they’ll  grow  after  that  date  if  kept  well 
watered. 

This  grower  cuts  out  all  the  old  canes 
111  the  spring  and  trims  all  the  new 
canes  down  to  four  feet  in  height  for 
easier  picking.  He  sprays  plants  with 
arsenate  of  lead  and  a  DDT  combina¬ 
tion  several  times  before  the  blossoms 
are  out  to  get  rid  of  chewing  insects 
°n  the  foliage.  Soon  as  the  bees  start 
to  work  the  blooms  he  stops  spraying 
altogether  and  doesn’t  touch  them 
again. 

Fred,  living  off  the  highway  and  in 
a  wooded  section,  has  more  pest 
troubles  than  most  growers.  Many 
times  deer  and  porcupines  have  ruined 
the  canes. 

The  last  few  years  with  the  help  of 


Controls 


European  Red  Mite,  Pacific  Mite,  Two- 


Spotted  Mite,  Clover  Mite  and  many  others 
very  effectively  at  economical  dosages. 


Results  •  More  top-quality  apples  (tree  illustrated 
above),  peaches,  almonds  and  walnuts. 


Advantages  ‘  Non -hazardous,  low  cost  per  acre, 

works  well  with  most  commonly  used 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  harmless  to  mite¬ 
killing  insects,  gives  no  unpleasant  flavor  nor 
odor  to  fruit 


♦U.S.  Pat.  No.  2,529,494 


Consult  your  local  experiment  station  for  recommended 
dosages,  spray  schedules  and  customary  safety  measures. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Naugatuck 'Chemical  Division,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


manufacturers  of  seed  protectants— Spergon,  Spergon-DDT,  Sp.ergon-SL,  Spergon- 
DDT-SL,  PhygonSeed  Protectant,  Phygon  Naugets,  Phygon-XL-DDT,  Thiram  Naugets 
—fungicides— Spergon  Wettable,  Phygon -XL—  insecticides  —  Synklor-48-E, 
Synklor-50-W— fungicide-insecticides  —  Spergon  Gladiolus  Dust,  Phygon  Rose  Dust 
—  miticides— Aramite. 
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A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  MESSAGE 

Y  FRIEND  Andrew  C.  Beam,  District  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  for  the  Second  District  of 
Erie  County,  New  York,  sent  me  the  following  mes¬ 
sage,  stating  that  it  was  read  on  the  occasion  of 
each  elementary  school  graduation  in  his  district. 
Also,  a  copy  of  this  message  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  approximately  1,000  elementary  school 
graduates. 

I  am  repeating  this  message  here  with  the  hope 
that  at  this  Fourth  of  July  time  the  parents  in  every 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  family  will  read  it  out 
loud  to  or  cause  it  to  be  read  by  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  family.  In  view  of  these  difficult  times  it  is 
a  message  that  all  of  us  may  well  take  to  heart: 

A  1952  CHALLENGE 

Many  years  ago  a  small  group  of  men  dreamed  of 
a  country  where  they  could  have  freedom  to  govern 
themselves,  to  develop  new  ideas  of  individual  op¬ 
portunity,  and  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  To 
them  America  became  a  land  of  promise.  Here  on 
these  shores  they  built  their  homes  and  developed  a 
nation  based  upon  equality  of  all  men. 

He  re  were  toil,  hardships,  disappointments,  and 
sorrow.  H  ere,  also,  many  died  in  defense  of  their 
ideal,  because  these  men  valued  liberty  more  than 
life.  The  years  of  1776,  1861,  1917,  and  1941  stand 
out  in  our  history,  for  the  price  of  freedom  is  eternal 
vigilance  and  sacrifice. 

The  social  order  founded  by  these  men  was  based 
upon  character.  They  believed  that  honesty,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  morality  were  more  to  be  desired  than 
riches  and  social  position.  They  asked  only  for  op¬ 
portunity.  Their  philosophy  of  life  produced  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Now,  as  many  times  in  the  past,  our  country  faces 
anxious  days.  But  remember  always  that  the  same 
moral  forces  that  made  our  country  great  will  solve 
present  problems.  As  you  continue  your  education, 
build  into  the  fabric  of  your  character  the  principles 
of  truth,  loyalty,  industry,  and  morality,  together 
with  a  sincere  patriotism  that  places  your  country 
above  selfish  ambition. 

My  message  is  a  challenge  to  you.  It  asks  that 
you  always  give  of  your  best;  that  you  love  freedom 
with  such  crusading  zeal  that  the  siren  voices  of 
strange  utopias  will  be  forever  stilled,  and  our  free 
land  will  continue  as  a  model  for  the  ages. 

ARE  YOU  NERVOUS? 

IGH  blood  pressure,  heart  disease,  and  many 
other  physical  troubles  are  taking  more  and 
more  toll  from  the  health  and  lives  of  the  American 
people.  The  reason  is  that  most  of  us  are  under 
tension  and  pressure  far  beyond  that  of  former  gen¬ 
erations. 

It  will  help  you  if  you  can  teach  yourself  to  relax. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  which  have  helped  me 
and  many  of  my  friends : 

1.  No  matter  how  busy  you  are,  stop  several  times 
a  day,  take  two  or  three  deep  breaths,  straighten 
your  shoulders,  and  look  out  across  the  fields  to  the 
far  horizons,  to  the  woods  and  to  the  sky. 

2.  Take  longer  at  meal  times.  Forget  about  the 
work  for  a  little  while,  eat  slowly,  and  visit  with 
your  family. 

3.  After  the  noon  meal,  instead  of  rushing  right 
back  to  work,  lie  down  for  a  few  minutes.  If  it  is 
warm,  lie  on  the  ground  and  look  through  your  old 
hat  or  through  the  limbs  of  a  shade  tree  to  the  blue 
sky.  If  it  is  cold,  let  yourself  go  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  couch. 

4.  When  you  have  trouble  going  to  sleep  at  night, 
or  if  you  have  long  periods  of  wakefulness,  try  re¬ 
laxing  your  body.  Start  with  one  leg  and  relax  it. 
Just  let  it  go.  Imagine  it  weighs  a  ton  and  that  you 
cannot  possibly  lift  it.  Then  do  the  same  with  the 
other  leg,  and  with  each  arm  and  hand.  You’ll  be 
surprised  how  much  good  this  will  do  you  if  you 
continue  to  practice  it  regularly.  It  will  help  you  to 
fall  asleep. 

5.  Take  time  off  for  a  few  hours  every  week,  take 
something  to  eat,  and  drive  off  with  the  family  on 
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a  side  road  or  down  to  the  lake  or  up  into  the 
quiet  hills  and  have  a  little  picnic. 

I  could  go  on  with  suggestions,  but  you  get  the 
idea.  No  time  for  all  this,  you  say!  Well,  what’s 
the  use  of  your  work  if  you  don’t  live  a  little  as 
you  go  along,  if  you  don’t  get  something  out  of  life 
except  hard  work?  Besides,  with  such  a  program 
you’ll  get  more  work  done,  anyway. 

MAN-MARE  WEATHER 
A  PROBLEM 

EATHER  in  this  Northeast  country  this  spring 
and  early  summer  has  been  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  unpredictable  and  disagreeable.  Dr.  Irving 
Langmuir,  scientist,  says  he  is  to  blame  for  it. 

.  He  says  that  making  rain  in  the  Southwest  by 
seeding  the  clouds  has  changed  the  rainfall  pattern 
for  the  entire  country.  When  he  made  it  rain  in 
Mexico  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  it 
rained  in  the  East  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Farmers  and  others  in  eastern  New  York  were 
greatly  disturbed  when  New  York  City  attempted 
to  make  it  rain  in  order  to  increase  its  water  supply. 
No  one  is  ever  satisfied  with  the  weather  as  nature 
makes  it,  but  it  is  certain  that  we’ll  be  less  satis¬ 
fied  with  weather  produced  by  uncontrolled  indi¬ 
vidual  scientists. 

EVEN  STONES  HAD  THEIR  USES 

■fTTTTH  the  help  of  a  couple  of  hard-working  boys 
*  *  the  other  day,  we  picked  up  and  carted  away 
load  after  load  of  stone.  Then  I  dragged  the  piece 
again  and,  lo  and  behold,  there  seemed  to  be  just  as 
many  stones  as  ever.  Where  do  they  all  come  from  ? 

As  we  worked,  I  thought  of  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  of  our  ancestors  who  with  tireless  patience 
picked  the  stones  from  their  hillsides  and  built  them 
into  stone  walls  and  fences  that  rambled  over  the 
New  York  and  the  New  England  hills  and  valleys. 
To  be  sure,  labor  was  cheap.  In  fact,  most  of  it  was 
done  by  the  farm  families  themselves,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  was  hard,  discouraging  work. 

Yet  such  labor  built  something  besides  stone 
walls;  it  built  into  a  people  an  endurance  and  char¬ 
acter  that  enabled  them  to  put  their  lasting  mark 
on  thousands  of  neighborhoods  across  the  United 
States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  wouldn’t 
hurt  some  folks  now  to  have  to  build  a  few  stone 
walls. 

PROTECTION  FROM  WORRY 
AND  LOSS 

MORE  than  one-third  of  all  farm  fires  are  caused 
by  lightning.  Properly  installed  lightning  rods 
that  are  kept  well-grounded  are  almost  a  sure  pro¬ 
tection.  Why  not  save  yourself  worry  and  possibly 
great  loss  by  putting  up  the  rods  now?  If  you  al¬ 
ready  have  them,  check  frequently  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  properly  grounded. 

MONEY  QUARRELS  WRECK 
MARRIAGES 

O  YOU  KNOW  how  to  manage  money?  If  you 
do  you  are  fortunate,  because  money  troubles 
plague  many  a  marriage  and  bring  too  many  couples 
to  the  divorce  court. 

If  a  married  couple  can  agree  on  how  their  money 
shall  be  handled,  if  they  can  save  even  a  small 
amount  regularly,  can  borrow  wisely  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  and  get  value  received  for  money 
spent,  they  have  done  much  to  ensure  their  happi¬ 
ness. 


best  letter  on  the  subject,  “How  We  Manage  Our 
Family  Finances.”  We  will  pay  $5.00  for  the  second 
best  letter,  and  $1.00  for  all  other  letters  that  we 
print.  Letters  should  not  be  over  300  words  in  length 
and  may  be  written  by  either  husband  or  wife  from 
personal  experience.  Among  other  things,  your  let¬ 
ters  might  include  information  on  how  you  and  your 
husband  or  wife  have  shared  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bility,  your  methods  of  saving,  and  how  you  have 
handled  your  financial  credit.  Although  all  letters 
should  be  signed,  no  names  will  be  printed.  To  be 
considered,  letters  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
July  26.  Aoldress  them  to  American  Agriculturist. 
Box  367  MM,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

You  may  want  to  take  part,  too,  in  the  contest 
announced  in  our  June  21  issue  on  “How  to  Catch 
a  Man.”  That  contest  closes  July  19. 

IT  DOESN’T  PAY  TO  DRAG 

OME  time  ago  on  this  page  I  told  about  planting 
peas  in  March  and  bragged  that  I  would  have  new 
potatoes  and  peas  by  the  4th  of  July.  Well,  I  did 
better  than  that,  for  we  had  plenty  of  new  peas  on 
June  18,  and  we  will  have  new  potatoes  by  the 
Fourth. 

However,  on  June  13  my  friend,  John  Osborne, 
came  into  the  American  Agriculturist  office  with 
a  big  mess  of  peas  for  me  to  take  home,  picked  a 
week  earlier  than  mine  and  in  the  same  county. 
Before  John  would  let  me  have  the  peas,  though,  to 
stop  my  bragging  he  made  me  agree  that  he  could 
grow  good  peas  earlier  than  I  could,  and  that  I 
would  tell  you  readers  about  it  on  this  page. 

In  spite  of  my  getting  caught  up  in  this  way,  I 
still  want  to  say  that  we  have  the  biggest  and  best 
garden  we  have  ever  had,  and  I  wish  that  every 
farm  family  had  as  good,  with  a  freezer  to  keep  the 
vegetables'  and  fruits  fresh  throughout  the  year. 

A  WISH  FOR  YOU 

merican  Agriculturist  field  representative,  my 
friend  F.  H.  Davis,  writes: 

“It  is  not  often  that  I  meet  a  person  like  Mr. 
William  Lattimer  of  New  Hampton,  New  York.  He 
is  about  86  years  young  and  is  really  enjoying  life 
on  the  farm.  He  has  the  very  best  of  health  and, 
although  he  does  very  little  work,  is  very  active. 

“Mr.  Lattimer  has  taken  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  over  sixty  years.  He  says  he  reads  every  copy 
and  enjoys  the  editorial  pages  the  most.  He  is  the 
most  interesting  fellow  I  have  met  in  a  long  time, 
and  his  enthusiasm  is  catching.  I  came  away  feeling 
full  of  pep  and  as  if  I  had  just  had  a  good  rest.” 

What  better  wish  could  I  make  for  all  of  you  than 
that,  like  Mr.  Lattimer,  you  live  a  long  and  success¬ 
ful  life  and  still  have  the  enthusiasm  to  inspire  all 
those  around  you! 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

OOR  old  Daniel  had  a  large  family  of  children 
and  grandchildren  to  support,  which  often  proved 
a  burden  almost  too  much  for  him  to  bear.  At  such 
times  it  was  his  custom  to  pour  out  his  troubles  in 
prayer.  One  evening,  more  harassed  than  usual,  he 
cried : 

“Oh,  Lord,  I  guess  You  better  send  dem  golden 
angels  to  take  poor  old  Dan’l  home  out  of  dis 
wicked,  wicked  world!” 

A  friend  passing  the  open  window  of  the  cabin 
heard  the  words,  and  thinking  to  play  a  joke  on 
Daniel,  rapped  on  the  door. 

“Who  dar?”  Daniel  called. 

“The  golden  angels,”  replied  the  friend  in  a  low, 
gentle  voice,  “come  to  take  poor  old  Daniel  out  of 
this  wicked  world.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  complete  silence,  then 
from  inside  came  brightly: 

“Old  Dan’l  don’t  live  here  no  more — he  done  move 
down  the  street  a  couple  of  blocks.” 


American  agriculturist  will  pay  $10.00  for  the 
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AA’s  Farmers5  Dollar  Guide 

PLANS:  Farms  require  two  kinds  of  planning’— yearly  and  long  range.  As 
the  cash  costs  of  farming  continue  to  increase,  the  spread  in  in¬ 
come  between  the  least  profitable  and  most  profitable  farms  increase.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  possibility  of  better  returns  from  good  management.  In  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  years  to  come,  here  are  some  things  you  may  want  to  consider: 

1.  The  drive  for  increased  efficiency  will  continue.  This  means  the  use  of  more 
power  on  more  acres,  heavier  fertilization,  better  seed,  animals  with  the  ability 
to  produce.  Lag  behind  the  average  and  you  work  under  a  great  handicap. 

Buy  the  machinery  you  need  to  do  the  job  for  the  least  money.  Consider  used 
machinery,  partnership  ownership,  and  hiring  or  doing  custom  work. 

2.  Part-time  farming  will  increase.  If  you  are  a  full-time  farmer,  do  not  think 
of  this  as  severe  competition.  It  is  a  good  rather  than  a  bad  trend.  If  you  are 
a  small  farmer  and  have  difficulty  in  making  a  satisfactory  living,  why  not 
consider  developing  some  outside  source  of  income  or  encouraging  a  son  to  do  it  ? 

3.  Grass  (and  animals)  will  be  more  important.  Study  the  varieties  of  legumes 
and  grasses  best  suited  to  your  farm.  Learn  to  fertilize  heavily.  Harvest  to  re¬ 
tain  nutrients  and  save  money.  Look  into  spraying  or  dusting  to  control  spittle- 

'bugs  and  other  insects. 

4.  Labor  will  continue  relatively  scarce.  Consider  forming  a  partnership  with 

a  son,  son-in-law,  or  the  right  non-relative.  If  you  have  one  or  more  satisfactory 
hired  men,  keep  them.  p 

5.  Price  trends  are  uncertain.  The  danger  of  deflation  is  not  over,  though 
right  now  (especially  until  election)  government  is  encouraging  inflation. 

Therefore,  plan  your  business  as  best  you  can  to  meet  either  higher  or  lower 
prices.  Get  long-term  debts  into  amortized  mortgages.  Keep  total  debt  within 
manageable  limits.  Study  ways  to  save  laoor  and  money  and  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  per  hour  of  labor. 

JUNE  CROP  REPORT:  WINTER  WHEAT  continues  to  improve. 

U.  S.  estimate  is  1,060  million  bushels,  74 
million  above  May  1.  In  New  York,  production  is  forecast  at  12,100,000  bushels; 
last  year,  10,175,000.  U.  S.  SPRING  WHEAT  forecast  is  265,859,000  bushels. 
Total  U.  S.  wheat  crop  may  be  second  largest  on  record.  PASTURE  conditions 
June  1  were:  U.  S.,  88%  of  normal,  last  year,  86%;  New  York  89%,  last  year 
86;  Hay  outlook  is  similar. 

On  June  1,  commercial  APPLE  crop  about  average,  but  smaller  crop  than 
1951  in  many  areas  is  indicated.  Weather  in  the  Northeast  hurt  pollination  and 
interfered  with  spraying.  The  U.  S.  PEACH  crop  is  forecast  at  69,365,000  bush¬ 
els;  last  year,  63,627,000;  New  York,  1,280,000  bushels;  last  year,  1,312,000. 

SWEET  CHERRIES,  U.  S.,  106,000  tons;  last  year,  71,800.  New  York,  6,000 
tons;  last  year,  2,600.  SOUR  CHERRIES,  IT  S.,  152,000  tons;  last  year,  158,200. 
New  York,  24,100  tons;  last  year,  30,200. 

FEED:  If  present  good  growing  conditions  continue,  feed  prices  after  the 

wmm—mm  grain  harvest  seem  more  likely  to  go  down  than  up.  One  reason  why 
mixed  grains  cost  what  they  have  was  the  high  cost  of  protein,  which  was  large¬ 
ly  due  to  government  meddling. 

MILK:  Forecast  for  June  uniform  price  for  New  York  City  is  $3.89.  U.  S. 

i  ii  bm  May  milk  production  per  capita  was  lowest  for  the  month  in  23 
years  of  record. 

In  1951,  112,000  dairy  cows  were  shipped  into  11  northeastern  states;  60,000 
shipped  out,  giving  net  imports  of  52,000.  Nearly  3,000  dairy  cows  were  ship¬ 
ped  abroad  from  this  area. 

POULTRY:  January  to  June  egg  production  (New  York)  was  9%  above 
last  year.  New  York  hatcheries  produced  23,030,000  chicks  in 
first  5  months;  last  year,  21,138,000. 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  on  U.  S.  farms  June  1  were  7%  fewer  than  last 
year  and  14%  below  10-year  average.  It  looks  as  though  the  feed-egg  ratio 
will  be  more  favorable  in  the  fall. — Hugh  Cosline 
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\f  ACATION  time  is  almost  here,  and 
*  as  the  gala  day  draws  near  I  find  it 
hard  to  concentrate  on  work  ’cause  I 
can  hardly  wait.  This  year,  at  my  dear 
wife’s  behest,  we’re  going  to  tour 
throughout  the  West;  we’ll  spend  a 
solid  month  or  more  and  see  a  dozen 
states  before  we  have  to  head  for  home 
’cause  we  will  have  our  funds  all  spent, 
by  gee.  We’re  going  to  load  a  trailer 
full  with  so  much  stuff  no  car  can  pull 
the  darn  thing  up  a  good-sized  hill 
unless  we  stop  each  mile  to  fill  the 
radiator  up  again — if  we  get  home  I’ll 
say  “Amen.” 

Despite  the  troubles  we  will  have,  I’m 
sure  the  trip  will  be  like  salve  to  ev’ry 
aching  bone  I’ve  got,  and  it’s  a  cinch 
my  mind  will  not  be  cluttered  up  like  it 
is  now,  there’ll  be  no  furrows  in  my 
brow.  For  years  I’ve  tried  to  tell  my 
friends  that  when  a  feller’s  at  wit’s-end 
and  is  so  worn  with  work  and  toil  his 
nervous  system  won’t  uncoil,  it’s  time 
to  stop  and  take  a  rest  to  build  a  new 
supply  of  zest.  Of  all  the  ways  it  can  be  done,  vacation  trips  provide  most  fun, 
and  there’s  no  better  way  I  know  to  dodge  chores  for  a  month  or  so. 


Good  for  aH  cars,  but 


cars  will  run  BEST 
all  year  'round  on 


Esso  Extra  Gasoline 

Though  not  always  apparent  to  the  driver,  various  gaso¬ 
lines  actually  do  differ  in  performance.  Industry-accepted 
road  and  laboratory  tests  prove  that  Esso  Extra  gives  a 
year-’round  combination  of  qualities  unmatched  by  any 
other  gasoline  for  9  out  of  10  cars  in  use  today.  The  Extra 
you  always  get  at  the  “Happy  Motoring”  Sign  is  the  big 
reason  why  more  motorists  buy  Esso  Extra  in  the  area 
served  by  Esso  Dealers  than  any  other  premium  gasoline. 


sfc  Esso  Extra  Gasoline  is  good  for  ALL  cars,  but  in 
9  out  of  10  it  will  give  better  all-around  performance 
all  year  ’round  than  any  other  gasoline.  Only  a  car  with 
an  engine  that’s  poorly  adjusted,  badly  worn,  or  one 
with  unusual  compression  characteristics  may 
be  unable  to  use  fully  the  many  extra  qualities  of  this 
great  gasoline.  See  your  nearby  Esso  Dealer  today  l 

SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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I  am  sending  you  a  snapshot  of  our  dog, 
Rimmie  (left).  He  is  part  Collie  and  part 
Shepherd  and  is  such  a  fine  pet.  He  loves 
children  even  though  we  haven't  any  with 
us  now.  In  this  picture  he  is  begging  for 
a  fig  bar.  One  ear  droops.  Our  local  vet¬ 
erinarian  thought  he  might  have  been  in¬ 
jured  when  he  was  a  puppy. 

— Jesse  Beach,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


My  Dutchess  (left)  is  a  blue  ribbon  dog, 
fond  of  children  and  always  seeing  that 
nothing  harms  me.  She  is  dependable  in 
every  way.  Don't  you  think  her  puppies 
in  the  picture  are  really  cute? 

— Mrs.  A.  Brassard,  Great  Bend,  Pa. 


My  little  Toy  Fox  Terrier  dog  was  7  weeks 
old  when  this  picture  was  taken  and 
weighed  2  pounds.  We  call  him  "Dusty." 


He  was  named  after  my  husband's  an¬ 
cestor,  Hannah  Dustin,  who  was  captured 
by  the  Indians,  but  she  managed  to  kill 
T7  of  them  and  escape.  There  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  her  memory  at  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Among  the  interesting  things  Dusty 
does  are:  First,  he  eats  at  the  table  with 
us  and  sits  in  a  chair  and  wipes  his  mouth 
with  a  napkin.  Second,  when  the  radio  is 
playing  soft  dance  music,  he  will  dance 
and  strut  all  around  the  room. 

— Mrs.  Oscar  Colby,  Portland,  Me. 


I  am  enclosing  a  snapshot  of  our  dog  Ginger  (above).  She  is  nearly  11  years 
old.  She  has  always  tried  to  keep  the  woodchucks  on  the  farm  under  control. 


The  summer  of  1950  she  broke  the  record  by  catching  and  bringing  to  the  door 
32  dead  woodchucks  during  the  summer  season — not  all  from  our  farm  perhaps. 

— L.  E.  Bristol,  Virgil,  N.  Y. 


This  is  My  English  Pointer,  "Hunter's  Co¬ 
manche  Pal."  (below)  Pal  may  appear 
somewhat  snobbish  and  the  fact  is,  he  is. 
And  why  not?  He  is  from  the  very  best 
blood  lines,  is  registered  in  the  Field  Dog 
Stud  Book,  and  is  also  in  the  American 
Kennel  Club.  First  of  all,  he  is  a  gun  dog 


I  agree  100  per  cent  with  your  article 
on  dogs  in  the  May  3  issue.  I  have  a  won¬ 
derful  dog — half  shepherd  and  half  collie. 
We  got  him  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
from  the  S.P.C.A. 

He  understands  so  well  and  learns 
very  quickly.  My  mother  will  say  to  him 
in  the  morning,  "Go  wake  up  Julius,"  and 
instantly  he  bounds  up  the  stairs  to  my 
room,  grabs  my  shoe,  jumps  upon  my  bed 
and  holds  the  shoe  in  my  face,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Time  to  put  your  shoes  on." 
This  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  tricks 
he  does. 

The  picture  is  of  me  wheeling  Jipper  in 
the  wheelbarrow.  Yes,  we  call  him  Jipper. 
We  thought  at  first  we  got  "Jipped"  but 
we  didn't. — Julius  Fletcher,  Suffield,  Conn. 


and  a  very  good  one. 

— Marvin  Chase,  Olive  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
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Veal  Raising 
Questions  Answered 

Dear  Sir: 

“I  have  just  finished  reading  the  article, 
I  Raise  Veal  Calves’,  published  in  your 
May  17  issue.  It  was  interesting  to  say 
the  least  and  well  fortified  with  facts  and 
figures. 

“There  are  a  few  things  about  this 
article  which  were  not  quite  clear. 

“Does  the  figure  of  371  lbs.  average  live 
wt.  per  cow  refer  to  the  amount  of  veal 
produced  or  the  average  sale  wt.  of  the 
calves? 

“If  that  figure  is  the  amount  of  veal 
produced  per  cow,  then  my  figures  show 
that  it  took  22.1  lbs.  of  milk  to  make  a 
!b.  of  veal,  since  his  previous  DHIA  rec¬ 
ords  showed  his  cows  had  averaged  8,190 
lb.  milk  per  year. 

“If  the  371  lbs.  was  the  average  size  of 
the  calves  at  market  time,  many  of  them 
were  not  veals  and  some  charge  should 
have  been  made  for  hay,  pasture,  and 
grain  used  in  addition  to  milk  in  produc¬ 
ing  calves  of  this  size. 

“Since  vealing  calves  does  not  usually 
supply  the  average  dairyman  with  re¬ 
placements  and  a  secure  future  I  would 
like  all  possible  information  in  order  to 
carefully  weigh  this  report.” 

— C.  C.  David,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

*  *  * 

OUR  subscriber’s  letter  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Mockel  and  here  is  his  reply: 

Of  necessity  I  tried  to  keep  the 
article  short  and  concise.  I  pointed  out 
that  I  experimented  with  calves  of  a 
great  variety  of  ages,  also  using  cows 
of  a  great  variety  of  production.  I 
stated  the  herd  test  of  the  previous 
year  as  an  indication  of  income  per 
cow,  so  as  to  have  a  comparison  with 
the  subsequent  production  of  veal. 

What  the  actual  milk  secretion  is 
under  the  calf  program  is  problemati¬ 
cal,  as  a  cow  is  fed  according  to  her 
condition  rather  than  a  stipulated  ra¬ 
tion  of  1  pound  of  grain  to  3  pounds 
of  milk,  or  whatever  other  formula  a 
dairyman  uses.  If  one  arrives  at  a  fig¬ 
ure  of  22.1  pounds  of  milk  to  1  pound 
of  veal,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
production  per  cow  in  the  calf  project 
is  not  the  same  as  under  the  intense 
feeding  of  dairying,  as  it  has  been  a 
proven  fact  that  10  pounds  of  milk 
make  1  pound  of  veal. 

The  purchase  price  of  calves  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  selling  price  of  the 
calves,  the  remainder  divided  by  the 
days  the  calf  was  fed.  The  result 
showed  that  cross-bred  calves  averaged 
75c  per  day  and  the  general  bob-calf, 
both  Holstein  and  Guernsey,  63c,  al¬ 
though  among  the  latter  they  varied 
from  a  low  of  38c  to  $1.19  per  day. 

On  a  large  scale  it  is  advisable  to 
cull  the  same  way  as  practised  by  other 
businesses.  Check  for  non-producers 
and  sell  them  before  they  become  es¬ 
tablished  boarders. 

I^ess  Labor  and  Feed 

The  idea  in  back  of  the  calf-project 
is  to  get  away  from  the  intensive  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  and  getting  an  income 
from  whatever  margin  may  be  left  for 
profit.  Just  how  many  farmers  can  view 
calmly  a  predicted  milk  price  of  $3.55 
with  feed  at  over  $90  and  labor  at  $158, 
with  a  house  and  privileges?  This  pro¬ 
gram  makes  it  possible  to  use  home¬ 
grown  feed  and  grains  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  and  buy  commercial  feed  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  only. 

The  labor  required  certainly  is  small, 
as  I  said  previously.  I  have  handled  50 
veal  calves  alone.  Hired  labor  can  be 
confined  to  haying  and  a  few  other  jobs 
such  as  planting,  and  after  such  sea¬ 
sonal  peaks  can  be  dismissed.  A  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  day  can  be  spent  in  the 
held  when  the  work  requires  it  and  in 
the  off-peak  seasons. 

Other  facts  that  have  to  be  clarified 
are  these:  Up  to  a  dressed  weight  of 
350  pounds,  a  calf  is  still  veal.  The  OPS 
ceiling  price  in  the  city  is  53  y2c  per 
Pound.  Your  butcher  will  charge  you 
Per  pound  for  delivery  according  to 
what  it  costs  him  to  get  it  to  the  city 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


IMITATION  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


The  threat  of  imitation  dairy  products  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  dairy  farmers,  is  daily 
growing  more  serious. 

Once  there  was  only  oleo.  Today  there  are 
phony  evaporated  milks,  phony  ice  creams, 
phony  frozen  whipped  creams — all  made  from 
vegetable  oils,  and  all  selling  in  substantial 
quantities.  No  one  knows  where  this  falsifi¬ 
cation  of  the  unique  and  important  nutrients 
in  cow’s  milk  will  end. 

New  York  State 

Legislature  Investigates 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  yellow  oleo, 
the  producers  of  these  counterfeit  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  pressing  harder  and  harder  to  break 
down  laws  aimed  at  protecting  the  public. 
Meanwhile,  they  quietly  lure  unsuspecting 
and  gullible  customers  with  packages  that 
look  like  the  copied  dairy  product. 

So  brazen  have  these  tactics  become  that  the 
New  York  State  legislature  has  set  up  a  joint 
Senate-Assembly  committee  to  investigate. 
The  purpose  is  “to  bring  about  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  study  of  all  imitation  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  not  only  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  thereof,  but  also  as  to  safe¬ 
guards  for  the  general  public  and  protection 
of  the  argicultural  industry.” 

Dairy  Farmers  Have  a  Job  to  Do 

Every  dairy  farmer  should  support  his  state 
legislators  in  their  attempts  to  prevent  un¬ 
scrupulous  manufacturers  from  selling  coun¬ 
terfeit  dairy  products.  But  our  recent  experi¬ 
ence  with  yellow  oleo  should  warn  us  that 
this  is  not  enough. 


The  steady  fall  in  butterfat  consumption, 
proves  that  hundreds  of  consumers  are  buy¬ 
ing  these  imitations  because  they  do  not 
know  that  they  are  being  gypped.  It  is  up  to 
us,  the  dairy  farmers  of  America,  to  make 
the  facts  known. 

No  Other  Foods  Like  Dairy  Foods 

From  the  standpoint  of  human  nutrition, 
there  is  no  other  protein  known  to  man  that 
is  equal  to  the  casein  found  in  milk  and  eggs. 
There  is  no  other  “brain  sugar”  known  to 
science  that  can  take  the  place  of  the  lactose 
found  in  milk.  Above  all,  there  is  no  “growth 
factor”  found  in  any  other  food  that  produces 
the  results  of  that  found  in  butterfat.  Science 
can’t  tell  us  what  that  growth  factor  is,  but 
science  can  tell  us  that  it  is  not  found  in  the 
vegetable  fats  from  which  imitation  dairy 
products  are  made. 

Milk  is  Better  in  Many  Ways 

Let’s  each  one  of  us  then  make  it  his  duty 
to  talk  about  the  food  value  of  milk  at  every 
opportunity.  Let  us  point  out  that  it’s  not 
only  the  quantity  of  nutrients  found  in  milk 
which  makes  these  products  invaluable  to 
health,  but  that  it  is  actually  the  kind  of  fats, 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins  that  give  true  dairy  products  a  food 
value  and  importance  far  greater  than  that 
of  any  known  substitute. 


Phony  Milks,  Ice  Creams  and 
Other  Shams  are  Copying 
the  Tactics  of  Yellow  Oleo 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


INC. 
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Frick  Sawmills 

f  Gas  and  Diesel  Power  Units 
Chain  Saws 


Fox  Forage  Harvestors 


Frick  Peanut  Pickers 


M*M  and  Avery  Tractors 
Implements 


Rosenthal  Combines 
^ -a nd  Husker-shreddert 
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FRICK  POWER  FARMING  MACHINERY 

Give  yourself  a  head  start  this  year  with  improved  equipment. 
We  furnish  machinery  for  all  your  power  farming  needs.  Visit  your 
Frick  Branch  or  Dealer  today  and  get  the  machinery  you  want. 
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Steel  Silage  for  Profits! 


Keep  silage  spoilage  to  a  minimum — and  you  make  more 
money.  With  SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS — which  have  been 
making  high'  quality  silage  for  over  30  years— you  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  better  silage  and  more  money.  The 
extra-strength  steel  keeps  moisture  in — air  out.  Smooth 
inside  walls,  large  chute,  and  doors  at  all  levels  make 
handling  easy.  Great  range  of  sizes  —  add  on  anytime. 
Immediate  delivery  and  factory  erection  supervision. 


For  Better  Silage  in  '52— Get  a 


Silver  Shield  NOW. 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361A,  Red  Creek,  New  York. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 

I 


•  Without  obligation  please  send  me 
additional  information  about  your  all 
steel  Silver  Shield  Silo. 


O  Airtight  #  Windproot 
•  Fireproof  •  Rotproof 
O  Moisture  •  Easily 
Proof  Erected 


I 

|  Name  .. 
I  Address 
j  City  .... 


Distributed  By 

CHARLES  W.  HARRIS,  JR. 

26  SOMERSET  AVENUE,  NO.  DIGHTON,  MASS. 


W.R.  AMES  COMPANY 

TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


LESS  LABOR— MORE  PROFIT 


| - SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER - 

]  NAME 

■  ADDRESS _ 

|  CITY  _  STATE  _ 


SMEWOt 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Foctory-to-you  plan  soves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cosi  construe* 
Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi- 
.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clod  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


S  WE0ES  B  OR^^^NEWJCRSEyI 


SORE  TEATS 

APPLY 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm 
—a  modern  antiseptic  oint¬ 
ment,  designed  to  relieve 
soreness,  reduce  conges¬ 
tion,  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Try  it ...  8  oz.  tin 
75^.  At  your  dealer’s  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 

H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  4,  N.Y. 


D/:  Nay/ors 

UDDER 

BALM 


*7 6e  Zuedtcm  ^ax 


The  other  day  I  heard  that  incorporat¬ 
ing  a  farm,  even  though  there  may  be 
only  two  owners,  has  some  advantages 
over  a  partnership.  Is  that  correct? 

EFORE  answering  this  I  made  a 
date  with  C.  A.  (Art)  Bratton  of  the 
Cornell  Farm  Management  Depart¬ 
ment.  Art,  who  has  helped  many  farm¬ 
ers  to  set  up  partnerships,  listed  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  about  as 
follows: 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CORPORATIONS 

A  partial  shift  in  ownership  is  easier. 
Any  number  of  shares  from  one  up  can 
be  sold  to  anyone  in  or  outside  the 
family.  It  is  particularly  handy  in  giv¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  the  farm  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter  who  does  not  wish  to  help  manage 
it. 

Incorporation  is  well  suited  to  a  big 
farm  business. 

While  a  partnership  ends  with  the 
death  of  either  partner,  an  incorpora¬ 
tion  has  no  termination;  it  could  be 
perpetual. 

There  is  less  liability. 

In  case  the  corporation  is  sued,  any 
stockholder  is  liable,  personally,  only 
for  the  value  of  the  stock  owned.  How¬ 
ever,  Art  pointed  out  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  any  case  where  a  farm 
partner  suffered  loss  from  a  lawsuit 
because  of  a  partnership.  Says  Art,- 
“If  you  can’t  trust  a  partner,  don’t 
enter  into  a  partnership.” 

He  added,  “Maybe  those  who  feel 
that  the  financial  liability  of  a  part¬ 
nership  is  dangerous  should  stay  single. 
Marriage  involves  some  hazards,  too.” 

To  that  you  might  add,  “Yes,  or  be 
a  hired  man  and  let  the  boss  do  the 
worrying.” 

The  operators  of  an  incorporated 
farm  are  eligible  for  social  security. 

Not  everyone  would  admit  that  this 
is  an  advantage,  but  at  least  farm  part¬ 
ners  are  not  eligible. 

DISADVANTAGES 

Red  Tape.  Operators  of  an  incorpor¬ 
ated  farm  must  fill  out  numerous  year¬ 
ly  state  and  federal  reports. 

This,  to  many,  is  the  most  serious 
disadvantage. 

An  incorporated  farm  is  subject  to 
certain  corporation  taxes. 

It  is  possible  for  control  to  pass  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  operators. 

In  a  corporation,  control  goes  with 
the  majority  of  the  stock.  If  the  stock 


is  inherited  by  relatives  not  interested 
in  the  farm,  the  operator  may  become 
a  hired  manager. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  terminate  a 
corporation  than  a  partnership.  More 
legal  procedure  is  involved. 

To  sum  up  the  good  and  bad  points, 
Professor  Bratton  says:  “In  most  cases, 
a  father  and  son  partnership  is  better 
than  a  corporation.  For  unusually  large 
farms  or  where  several  owners  are  in¬ 
volved,  it  may  be  better  to  incorpor¬ 
ate.”—  H.L.G. 

*  *  * 

Liquid  fertilizers  are  being  used  more 
and  more.  What  are  their  advantages 
over  other  types? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  soluble  fer¬ 
tilizer.  One  contains  urea  nitrogen, 
which  is  sprayed  on  the  leaves  (espe¬ 
cially  apples)  and  has  gained  consid¬ 
erable  popularity.  The  other  is  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  containing  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash,  and  phosphorus,  used  pri¬ 
marily  when  vegetables  such  as  toma¬ 
toes  are  transplanted.  In  both  cases, 
results  appear  rather  quickly.  In  the 
case  of  transplanting  solutions,  they 
get  plants  off  to  a  good  start,  and  care¬ 
ful  tests  show  that  yields  are  increased. 
*  *  * 

On  the  average,  how  much  feed  does 
it  take  to  grow  a  pullet? 

Between  25  and  35  pounds,  divided 
about  as  follows:  5  pounds  of  starting 
mash;  10  to  15  pounds  of  growing 
mash,  and  10  to  15  of  grain. 

*  *  * 

How  deep  should  gladioli  be  planted? 

The  smaller  corms  are  planted  closer 
to  the  surface  than  the  big  ones  are, 
and  usually  all  corms  are  planted  deep¬ 
er  in  sandy  soil  than  in  clay  soil.  To 
some  extent  your  season  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  varying  the  depth  of  plant¬ 
ing.  The  ones  planted  deeper  will  flow¬ 
er  later.  The  general  recommendation 
is  2  inches  in  a  clay  soil  and  twice  that 
in  sand.  It  is  said  also  that  shallow 
planting  is  likely  to  give  you  more 
flower  spikes  from  each  corm,  while 
deeper  planting  gives  you  less  spikes 
but  larger  size. 

*  *  * 

How  can  a  crack  in  cast  iron  be  re¬ 
paired? 

With  iron  cement,  which  is  sold  in 
hardware  stores.  This  comes  as  a  pow¬ 
der  and  is  mixed  with  water  to  form  a 
thick  paste. 


Frank  Richardson  of  near  Canton,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  many  St.  Lawrence 
County  dairymen  giving  birdsfoot  trefoil  a  trial.  The  above  picture  was  taken 
the  end  of  the  seeding  year.  A  heavy  set  of  seed  gave  him  a  real  strong  stand  ,c’r 
the  following  year,  1951.  Frank  says  his  40  head  of  cattle  turned  up  their  nose* 
and  wouldn't  pasture  the  birdsfoot  when  he  turned  them  into  it  late  in  the  year* 
He  baled  it  the  first  week  in  September  and  the  cows  really  went  for  it  as  hay. 


Your  Eastern  Railroad  agricultural  agent  is  not  only 
a  missionary  for  more  profitable  farming — new  crops, 
healthier  livestock,  better  packing  and  shipping 
methods — he’s  also  sometimes  an  Answer  Man,  in 
his  drop-in  visits  to  you. 


He  can  tell  you,  for  instance,  that  the  cost  to  haul 
a  $2,150  tractor  from  Detroit  to  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  rail  is  only  $37.62.  Compare  that  with 
the  U.  S.  tax  on  the  tires  alone  of  $15.42. 


He  can  tell  you  that  the  freight  charge  on  that  $55 
suit  which  was  shipped  to  you  in  Columbus,  Ohio 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  was  only  ten  cents. 

He  knows  that  the  low  freight  cost  on  a  car  of  beef 
from  Chicago  to  Long  Island  would  make  your  five- 
pound,  $4.45  slab  cost  less  than  a  penny  in  carrying 
charges. 


And  ...  he  will  also  tell  you  that  these  freight 
charges  could  be  even  lower  if  the  railroads  were  not 
regulated  so  drastically  by  Washington. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  5,  1952 
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It’s  PERFORMANCE  that  Counts! 


everything  you  say  it  will.  My  Papec  151D  cut  sargo  that  was  so  badly  down  and 
tangled  that  two  other  makes  of  harvesters  couldn’t  cut  one  way.  I  cut  both  ways. 
This  sargo  made  20  tons  to  the  acre.  The  neighbors  laughed  when  I  pulled  into  the 
field,  because  one  machine  larger  than  mine  was  being  tom  up  all  the  time.  I  cut 
312  tons  in  2 Vz  days,  and  had  to  wait  for  trucks  part  of  the  time.” 

You’ll  get  the  same  kind  of  service  from  a  Papec  Forage  Harvester.  Yet  pound 
for  pound,  a  Papec  costs  less  than  any  other  make.  See  your  Papec  dealer  or  s$nd 
dame  on  margin  of  this  ad  for  FREE  booklet  describing  Papec  Forage  Harvesters. 


Papec  Machine  Company,  397  North  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  *  FEED  MIXERS 


// 


[  own 


a  HARDER 


Your  "red  and  white" 
topped  Harder  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  is  the 
trademark  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  For  your 
Harder  gives  you 
maximum  efficiency 
combined  with  beauty 
of  line  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  stands  for  a 
better  nourished  herd, 
for  more  and  richer 
milk  production.  It 
stands  for  savings  in 
time,  labor,  feed  and 
money. 

So  that’s  what  your 


Learn  about  the  exclu¬ 
sive  features  of  the 


neighbor  means  when  Harder  Concrete  or 
he  proudly  says,  "/  Wood  Stave  Silo, 
own  a  Harder."  Write  for  literature. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


BOG  SPAVIN? 


“I  CLEAR  IT 
UP  FAST!” 

says  C.  W.  Pace ,  Langmont,  Colo. 

•  "As  soon  as  1  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


MAKE 


irrigaie! 

YOUR  PIPELINE  TO  BIGGEST  CROPS 

Portable  Heavy-Duty  Aluminum  Pipe  With  Cast  Aluminum  Permanently 
Attached  or  Detachable  Couplings  Easily  carried;  quickly  connected  by 
one  man.  No  more  ditch-digging  drudgery  and  cleaning.  Thrifty-wise 
farmers  use  Lockjoint  Portable  Irrigation  Systems.  Sections  of  aluminum 
pipe,  2"  to  8"  in  size  provide  rain  when  and  where  needed.  No  water 
waste— no  soil  erosion.  Crop  yields  are  increased  25-50%  by  scientific 
irrigation. 

WR/TE  FOR  CATALOG.  Valuable  ,  profusely 
illustrated,  gives  detailed  information  on  Lock- 
joint.  Tells  how  to  irrigate  scientifically. 

Attention  Dealers— 


fmc 


profitable  territories  still  open. 


LOCKJOINT 

PORTABLE  ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


FOOD  MACHINERY 

AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Florida  Division  —  Lakeland,  Florida 

t-J-Z 


you’re 

moving 


Be  sure  to  send  us  your  old  address 
as  well  as  your  new  one,  so  you  will 
not  miss  a  single  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
CIRCULATION  DEPT. 

10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


‘TtC&ie  TftaKty  - 

APPLE  ADVERTISING 


OLLOWING  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute  at 
Simsbury,  Connecticut,  early  in 
April,  John  Chandler  reported  to  mem¬ 
bers  on  an  important  action  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

‘The  stimulating  effect  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  radio  advertising  campaign  in 
February  1951,  when  large  stocks  of 
McIntosh  had  damned  the  flow  of  ap¬ 
ples  to  market,  plus  the  success  of  the 
three  radio  and  TV  drives  during  the 
fall  of  1951  and  the  winter  of  1952  con¬ 
vinced  directors  and  members  that  the 
Institute  had  at  last  found  a  formula 
for  immediately  increasing  demand  and 
strengthening  price. 

Last  fall  the  program  started  on 
September  17  over  every  important 
station  in  our  area,  and  continued  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks.  During  that 
time  there  was  an  unusually  large 
movement,  and  the  market,  which  had 
opened  at  an  extremely  low  level, 
steadily  crept  up.  Following  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  harvest  program,  the  de¬ 
mand  definitely  leveled  off  and  shortly 
thereafter  prices  began  a  backward 
movement. 

“Again  we  came  in  with  another 
campaign  starting  the  first  week  in 
November  which  carried  through  to 
Thanksgiving.  Again,  the  market  re¬ 
sponded.  Demand  increased  and  many 
sales  agencies  upped  prices  from  10c 
to  25c  per  box  during  the  campaign. 
At  that  point  the  advertising  money 
was  exhausted.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  for  the  next  ten  weeks  the  move¬ 
ment  proved  shiggish,  and  there  was 
even  some  price  recession  from  time  to 
time.  The  situation  was  so  bad  around 


Christmas  that  the  officers  decided  to 
offer  another  advertising  program,  to 
which  growers  and  friends  responded. 
This  last  program  got  under  way  in 
early  February  and  started  active  sales 
again. 

“It  was  evident  that  advertising  had 
put  zip  into  the  deal  every  time  it  had 
been  tried.  Growers  everywhere  had 
been  saying  that  what  was  needed  was 
a  continued  program  from  the  start  of 
the  season  right  through  the  main  mar¬ 
keting  season.  That  would  cost  con¬ 
siderably  more  money. 

“Now  that  this  Institute  has  been 
streamlined  and  its  operating  over¬ 
head  stabilized,  the  directors  realize 
that  any  further  collections  could  be 
devoted  100%  to  advertising.  There¬ 
fore,  to  buy  more  advertising  in  1952- 
53,  enough  to  keep  continual  pressure 
on  the  market  from  the  start,  the  di¬ 
rectors  took  the  step  that  many  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  urging  and  which  all  felt 
would  benefit  the  industry  the  most, 
and  set  a  2c  per  bushel  goal  for  1952- 
53.  (Storage  operators  will  continue  to 
pay  in  lc  per  bushel  to  the  credit  of 
their  growers.  In  addition,  these  grow¬ 
ers  wall  be  asked  to  pledge  an  addition¬ 
al  cent  themselves.”) 

The  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year  as  follows:  President, 
Ben  W.  Drew,  Westford,  Mass.;  Vice 
President,  W.  M.  Rider,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Albert  B.  Cole,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Gowdy, 
Brandon,  Vt.;  Ass’t.  Treasurer,  Gerow 
Sohoonmaker,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.;  Exec. 
Vice  President,  John  Chandler,  Sterling 
Junction,  Mass.;  Manager,  L.  W.  Mar¬ 
vin,  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HOW  1  USE  SEDAN  GRASS 


ABOUT  four  years  ago  Hugh  Fergus 
of  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  told  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  sudan  grass.  In  some 
detail  he  told  how  he  used  it  and  how  it 
worked  out  on  his  farm. 

Recently  we  asked  him  to  bring  his 
experiences  up  to  date,  which  he  has, 
and  the  following  is  his  reply: 

“I  first  saw  sudan  grass  growing  in 
Delaware  away  back  in  1914  when  do¬ 
ing  .dairy  extension  work  for  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Dairying.  Shortly  after  we 
started  farming  36  years  ago  we  found 
a  void  in  our  pasture  program  from 
around  July  1st  until  silo  filling  time 
in  the  Fall.  So  we  turned  to  sudan 
grass  and  were  ardent  advocates  of  it 
until  the  newer,  more  labor-saving  and 
more  productive  grasses  and  legumes 
were  popularized.  It  never  became  pop¬ 
ular,  I  suppose  because  it  is  a  little 
tricky  to  grow  and  has  a  lot  of  faults. 

“It  is  not  ready  to  pasture  until  near 
mid-July.  It  does  produce  a  lot  of  pas¬ 
ture  for  a  month  or  so,  then  tapers  off 
until  by  the  time  the  first  frost  kills  it, 
the  sudan  is  nearly  done.  Another  fault 
we  found  was  that  unless  the  ground 
was  plowed  up  and  planted  to  wheat 
you  had  a  bare  field  over  winter,  with 
the  erosion  problem  to  think  of. 

“We  still  grow  it  occasionally.  We 
use  it  as  nurse  crop  for  orchard  grass 
and  accompanying  legumes  that  we  use 
as  the  first  crop  for  grass  silage,  and 
then  pasture  it  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  and  fall  until  at  least  mid- 
October.  In  that  way  we  are  not  facing 
a  pasture  shortage  the  year  we  re-seed. 

“This  is  the  way  we  grow  it,  and  if 
you  plan  to  try  it,  read  the  following 
carefully,  because  one  little  deviation 
may  mean  failure. 

“We  like  to  manure  the  land  some 
time  previously,  but  we  have  manured 
after  the  ground  was  plowed  and  har¬ 


rowed  once  to  smooth  up  the  ground 
for  the  manure  spreader.  As  with  most 
crops,  ground  should  be  plowed  a 
month  ahead  of  seeding.  A  fine  seed 
bed  is  more  necessary  than  for  oats, 
since  the  sudan  has  a  small  seed  and 
should  have  only  an  inch  of  coverage. 
Use  two  to  three  pecks  per  acre  seed¬ 
ed  through  the  wheat  part  of  the  drill. 

“We  seed  the  legume  part  of  the 
mixture  through  the  grass  seeder  of 
the  drill;  then  after  the  drilling,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  of  the  seed,  use  a 
knapsack  type  of  seeder  for  the  orchard 
grass  (if  brome  is  preferred  it  is  seed¬ 
ed  in  the  same  way).  Five  pounds  per 
acre  of  orchard  grass  is  plenty,  for  if 
more  is  used  it  has  a  tendency  to 
smother  out  the  legumes.  Ten  or  twelve 
feet  is  about  as  much  width  as  you 
can  seed.  Then  when  all  is  seeded,  go 
over  the  field  with  a  cultipacker  or  a 
roller  in  order  to  firm  the  soil,  bring 
up  moisture  and  help  in  coverage. 

“Sudan  grass  has  a  weak  sprout,  so 
if  we  should  have  a  soil  packing  rain 
before  it  gets  through  the  ground,  we 
use  the  cultipacker  to  break  the  crust. 

“A  word  about  orchard  grass.  After 
a  number  of  years’  experience,  we  much 
prefer  the  “Brage”  variety  over  the 
common.  The  common  is  ready  for  the 
silo  when  we  are  up  to  our  necks  plant¬ 
ing  corn.  Brage  is  a  week  later.  Brage 
is  resistant  to  rust  which  hits  “common 
hard  in  some  years.  It  is  finer  stemmed 
and  does  not  “go  down  hill”  so  fast. 
If  you  can  get  hold  of  a  little  of  the 
seed,  there  are  a  couple  of  English  var¬ 
ieties  you  might  try.  They  are  nearly 
two  weeks  later  in  maturing.  I 
mine  from  the  Farm  Bureau  Co-op. 

“There  are  several  special  varieties 
of  sudan.  I  was  so  badly  disappointed 
in  the  sweet  type  that  I  tried  aftei 
reading  about  it  in  a  good  build-up  in 
a  national  farm  magazine  that  I  have 
stuck  to  the  common  ever  since.” 


American  Agriculturist,  July  5,  1952 
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Sizing  Up  The  Fruit  Outlook 
in  Western  New  York 


D 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


7 


F  THE  size  of  the  crop  will  help 
them  sell  apples  and  get  better 
prices,  growers  should  be  better 
off  this  year.  Reports  to  the 
National  Apple  Institute  indicate  a 
crop  of  103,465,000  bushels.  Last  year 
the  institute  overestimated  the  crop, 
as  tabulated  in  final  government  re¬ 
ports,  by  five  million  bushels.  This 
year’s  estimate  points  to  the  smallest 
crop  since  1949,  when  it  totalled  nearly 
134  million  bushels. 

New  York  is  given  a  commercial 
crop  of  15  million  bushels,  three  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  last  year.  The  estimate 
for  the  Northeast  is  21  million  bushels, 
five  million  under  last  year.  The  Ap¬ 
palachian  area  is  given  a  crop  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  West¬ 
ern  New  York  and  the  •  Appalachian 
area  provide  about  85  per  cent  of  all 
the  processed  apples.  Washington 
State  has  a  crop  slightly  larger  than 
last  year,  but  its  23-million  bushel  esti¬ 
mate  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  big 
crops  it  has  turned  out  in  most  recent 
years. 

Last  year’s  apple  deal  started  poorly 
for  growers  and  never  fully  recovered. 
The  crop  was  overestimated,  early  var¬ 
ieties  were  not  cleaned  up  soon  enough, 
and  the  industry  did  not  do  a  very  good 
job  of  selling  in  a  competitive  market. 


SHOW  WAY 

impressed  with 


CHERRY  MEN 

By  contrast,  I  was 
the  facts  and  spirit  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Red  Cherry  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Rochester.  Edgerton  Hart  of 
Chicago,  the  hard-hitting  executive 
secretary,  documented  his  report  in  a 
highly  effective  factual  presentation. 

During  the  decade  the  sour  cherry  crop 
has  about  doubled  to  140,000  tons,  but 
“they  have  been  marketed.” 

Market  demand  has  kept  pace  with 
increasing  production.  “Since  we  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  only  way  to  move  our  crops 
is  to  make  people  want  sour  cherries 
we  have  gone  a  long  way,”  said  Presi¬ 
dent  Horace  M.  Putnam  of  Lyons.  The 
institute  is  a  joint  enterprise  of  grow¬ 
ers  and  processors.  It  grew  out  of  the 
idea  developed  by  Putnam  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  that  “we  growers  have  a  stake 
in  canned  or  frozen  cherries  until  they 
are  consumed.  As  long  as  they  accu¬ 
mulate  in  warehouses  or  on  store 
shelves  we  know  they  will  affect  the 
price  of  the  next  crop.” 

The  institute  concentrates  its  efforts 
m  a  professional  manner  on  selling 
cherries.  Putnam  said  growers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  are  not  always  satisfied  on 
prices  and  such  things,  but  we  do  agree 
that  we  both  are  better  off  by  creating 
appetite  for  cherries — and  we  have 
done  it. 

find  ceilings  unfair 

Delegations  of  apple  and  cherry 
growers  have  returned  from  Washing¬ 
ton  with  pessimistic  reports  on  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  price  ceilings  on  fruit  sold  to 
Processors  this  year.  The  OPS  has  de¬ 
cided  to  base  processors’  ceilings  on 
iast  year’s  costs  for  raw  products. 

Growers  pointed  out  that  grower  prices 
were  depressed  last  year,  cherries  at 
rtbout  60  per  cent  of  parity  and  apples 
around  42  per  cent.  The  Defense  Pro- 
'.  ction  Act  says  ceilings  may  not  be 

tlxed  to  growers  unless  they  reflect 
parity. 

GPS  says  it  does  not  put  ceilings  on 
Pnces  to  growers.  What  it  does  is  to 

‘mit  the  amounts  processors  can  pay  umvci0iy  v 

Process°rs  decide  to  pay  grow-  consin  are  reported  to  be  working 
ms  higher  prices  than  last  year  they 
have  the  right  to  appeal,  and  to  take 
a  chance  that  OPS  will  allow  their 
Gaims.  Growers  and  processors  agree 
lat  it  is  unlikely  that  processors  will 


wish  to  stick  their  necks  out  in  this 
fashion.  They  contend  there  is  no  need 
for  ceilings,  with  prices  far  under 
parity. 

Premiums  for  Dairymen 

The  Legislature  passed  the  Combs 
bill  last  Winter  permitting  the  “Louis¬ 
ville  Plan”  to  be  adopted  in  a  milk 
market  but  the  Governor  signed  it  too 
late  to  make  it  effective  this  year.  Un¬ 
der  the  plan  the  market  administrator 
deducts  from  milk  checks  in  the  Spring 
and  adds  the  totals  to  the  marketwide 
pool  in  fall  months. 

In  the  Rochester  and  Buffalo  mar¬ 
kets  this  spring  the  Commissioner  re¬ 
duced  milk  prices  from  $6.20  for  Class 
I,  in  effect  since  last  September,  to 
$5.80  for  April  and  $5.60  for  May  and 
June.  Producers  planned  to  ask  for 
$6.40  next  Fall  to  offset  Spring  cuts. 
The  commissioner’s  findings  of  fact  ad¬ 
mitted  producers  had  rising  costs,  but 
said  ther.e  was  plenty  of  milk. 

Dealers  did  not  reduce  retail  prices 
in  either  market.  In  Rochester  dealers 
offered  to  put  40  cents  for  each  100 
pounds  of  May-June  milk  into  a  fund 
to  provide  premium  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  next  fall.  The  Producers’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  accepted.  In  return,  it 
asked  the  Commissioner  to  fix  the 
Class  I  price  at  $6  for  the  last  half  of 
the  year.  Buffalo  asked  for  $6.40  for  the 
fall.  The  Rochester  plan,  in  the  form 
of  an  agreement  between  dealers  and 
producers,  is  intended  to  maintain  a 
year-round  Class  I  price  of  $6  unless 
there  is  serious  change  in  economic 
conditions. 

June  Drouth  Serious 

In  May  we  were  hard  pressed  at 
Gannett  Farms  to  cut  grass  silage  fast 
enough.  More  than  four  inches  of  rain 
fell  in  a  10-day  period.  It  packed  the 
ground  hard.  After  that  more  than 
three  weeks  of  hot,  drying  winds  have 
created  a  serious  condition.  Pastures 
almost  stopped  growing.  Corn  is  suffer¬ 
ing.  In  some  fields  germination  is  poor 
and  little  plants  with  shallow  roots 
have  hard  going.  Scattered  showers 
have  relieved  the  situation  somewhat 
and  accentuated  the  drouth  in  other 
sections. 

—  a.  a.  — 

FAT  STOCK  SHOW 
AND  SALK 

THE  date  of  the  third  annual  New 
York  Fat  Stock  Show  and  Sale  has 
been  set  for  Friday,  October  10.  The 
Sale  and  Show  will  be  held  at  Cale¬ 
donia  stockyards  of  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative. 

General  Chairman  of  the  Fat  Stock 
Show  and  Sale  Committee  again  this 
year  is  Jack  Frederickson,  Stanley, 
N.  Y.,  livestock  breeder.  Other  officials 
are  Ralph  Poole,  Geneva,  vice-chair¬ 
man;  Harold  Sweet,  Genesee  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  Batavia,  secretary; 
John  Moran,  assistant  manager  at  Em¬ 
pire’s  Caledonia  Stockyards,  treasurer. 
Professor  Harold  A.  Willman,  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  head  of  the  sale  committee. 
Morton  Adams,  Sodus,  is  chairman  of 
the  promotion  committee,  and  the  eligi¬ 
bility  committee  includes  Scott  Trexler, 
Dansville,  beef;  Joseph  Lawson,  Pa¬ 
vilion,  sheep,  and  Edward  Miller,  Le- 
Roy,  swine. 

—  a. a.  — 

Scientists  at  the  University  of  Wis- 

on 

the  development  of  a  sweet  corn  with¬ 
out  any  hulls.  Success  would  be  good 
news  to  every  consumer  who  is  bother¬ 
ed  with  sweet  corn  hulls  between  his 
teeth. 


Boost  Crop  Yields 


this  NEW  wav  with  DuPont 


Now,  with  versatile  Du  Pont  "NuGreen”  fertilizer  compound,  you 
can  do  new  things  with  nitrogen  to  give  you  better  crop  growth  and 
vigor  .  .  .  better  yield  and  quality.  Get  these  results  with  less  work, 
less  equipment  .  .  .  add  "NuGreen”  to  your  pest-control  sprays  or 
irrigation  water. 

Now,  with  "NuGreen,”  the  growing  season  is  the  fertilizing  sea¬ 
son.  Now  you  can  get  quick  response,  and  feed  your  crops  exactly 
when  they  need  nitrogen! 

FOLIAGE  SPRAYS:  Several  years’  results  show  that  the  best  way  to 
feed  nitrogen  to  some  crops  is  through  the  leaves  by  using  "NuGreen” 
in  water  as  foliage  spray  or  by  including  "NuGreen”  in  pest-control 
sprays.  Apples,  for  example,  can  be  fed  all  the  nitrogen  they  need  by 
this  method.  With  vegetables,  the  evidence  indicates  it  almost  always 
pays  to  provide  part  of  the  nitrogen  they  need  by  adding  "NuGreen” 
to  four  or  more  regular  pest-control  sprays. 

Best  of  all,  this  foliage  feeding  gives  you  quick  and  accurate  control 
of  the  nitrogen  available  to  your  crop  all  season  long.  No  nitrogen  is 
wasted  by  lying  in  dry,  cold  or  water-clogged  soil  where  the  roots  can’t 
absorb  it.  And  you  avoid  leaching  loss  from  rains,  too.  With  crops  that 
use  leaf-feeding  best,  "NuGreen”  is  absorbed  and  goes  to  work  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 


Carrots  have  averaged  %  ton  more 
per  acre  of  quality  carrots  for  each 
30  pounds  of  "NuGreen”  applied  in 
foliage  sprays.  "NuGreen”  keeps  tops 
green  and  roots  growing  all  season. 


Tomatoes  have  a  longer  producing 
season,  make  bigger  crops,  because  the 
plants  stay  vigorous  longer  when  you 
spray  the  vines  frequently  with  "Nu¬ 
Green.” 


SPRINKLER  WATER:  Another  effective,  labor-saving  way  to  apply 
"NuGreen”  is  in  irrigation  water.  It  dissolves  readily  and  feeds  every 
root  the  water  reaches.  And  "NuGreen”  stays  in  the  root  zone  of  the  soil 
.  .  .  it  doesn’t  tend  to  leach  away.  What’s  more,  "NuGreen”  leaves  no 
harmful  residue  in  the  soil,  doesn’t  corrode  irrigation  or  spray  equipment. 

The  easy  way  to  add  "NuGreen”  to  a  sprinkler  system  is  from  a  tank 
or  barrel  at  the  suction  side  of  the  pump.  For  full  information,  ask  your 
fertilizer  dealer  for  a  booklet  on  how  to  use  "NuGreen”  in  irrigation  water. 


IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  USED 

"NuGreen,"  try  it  this 

SEASON —If  you  do  not  know 
where  to  get  "NuGreen,” 
write  D  u  Pont  Nitrogen  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Poly  chemicals  Dept., 
Du  Pont  Bldg.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Available  only  in  80-lb.  bags. 

“NuGreen”  contains  45%  nitrogen, 
all  from  urea.  It’s  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  dry  nitrogen  fertilizer  material 
. . .  fewer  bags  to  handle,  fewer  loads 
to  haul. 

cgQPlt) 

REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 

NuGreen® 

FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 
BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


Concentration  of 

"NuGreen"  suggested 

for  Foliage  Sprays 

Crop 

Lbs.“NuGreen” 
per  100  gallons 

Carrots 

20 

Cabbage 

5 

Cauliflower 

5 

Celery 

5 

Cucumbers 

3  to  5 

Lettuce 

5 

Parsley 

20 

Peppers 

5 

Potatoes 

20 

Snap  beans 

5 

Sweet 

potatoes 

5  to  10 

Sweet  corn 

5 

Tomatoes 

4  to  5 

Strawberries 

5 
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NEW  IMPROVEMENTS 

-  MAKE 

GRANGE  SILO 

A  BETTER  INVESTMENT 


i 

i 

l  A 

§ 

1 


SAFETY  FIR 

...  is  the  keynot 
the  new  SAFE1 
platform  shown, 
hinged  floor 
waist -high  suppc 
frame  lets  you 
securely,  safely,  eve 
step  of  the  way.  Othe 
Grange  features  asst 
safer,  easier  setting 
and  filling  and  cc 
free  maintenance. 

DEPENDAI 

lONG-lin  Feature 

Grange  Concrete  Slav 
Silos  have  proved 

use  that  their  bet . . 

modern  construction 
pays  dividends  in  long 
life  and  dependability,  | 
Saves  time  and  money. 
You’ll  SAVE,  too,  by 
joining  the  thousands 
of  satisfied  Grange 
owners.  GRANGE 
costs  less  —  gives  you 
more. 

.  '•  :v'  . 'A 

. 


Mail  Coupon  NOW  ■ 
for  FREE  FOLDERS 


GRANGE  SILO  CO..  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  N.  Y. 

With  no  obligation  —  send  new  free 
folder 


(  Name . 

|  I 

Address .  | 

*  T7«r-«>  PI  n  r»  A  vailohlp 


SECOND  ANNUAL 
COMPETITIVE 

CATTLE 

SHOW 

To  Be  Held  August  2  at  Ithaca,  New 
York  in  Conjunction  With  the 

12th 

Annual 

Meeting 

of 

NYABC 
The  Cattle  Show 

•  Is  Open  To  Daughters  of  All 
NYABC  Sires  of  All  Five  Dairy  Breeds 

•  $4400.  in  Cash  Prizes 

•  Entries  Close  July  23  in  Ithaca 

Get  entry  blanks  and  premium  lists 
from  your  local  NYABC  Technician vin 
New  York  and  Western  Vermont  or 
write  today  to: 


Box  528-A, 

Ithaca  New  York 


SOYBEAN  MAY 

OTING  the  inquiry  about  making 
soybean  hay  I  would  like  to  give 
the  inquirer  some  advice  gained  by  my 
experience. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  very  good 
product  that  cows  will  really  “go  for” 
and  do  well  on,  ancj  although  it  may  be 
rather  expensive  with  labor  at  present 
cost,  if  one  is  short  of  legume  hay,  the 
cost  may  be  justified. 

If  allowed  to  lie  too  long  before  rak¬ 
ing,  or  if  handled  too  much  by  tedding 
or  otherwise,  the  leaves  will  break  up 
and  be  lost,  thereby  losing  much  of  its 
value.  So  I  have  found  it  best  to  rake 
as  soon  as  well  wilted  and  bunch  by, 
hand  in  narrow,  rather  tall  “cocks”  and 
just  forget  about  it  for  one  to  two 
weeks. 

It  will  get  dark  on  the  outside  of  the 
bunches,  but  if  well  put  up  the  bunches 
will  shed  water  (rain),  and  inside  the 
hay  will  be  nice  and  green  with  leaves 
retained,  making  it  a  very  good  fodder. 

I  have  also  used  millet  with  the  beans, 
about  one-half  bushel  of  millet  to  one 
and  one-half  bushels  of  beans.  The  mil¬ 
let  dries  readily  and  I  think  helps  to 
dry  the  beans. 

— George  A.  Dickerson,  Augusta,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

A  tough  choice 

N  American  just  back  from  Leb¬ 
anon,  Syria,  tells  me  that  he  turned 
down  an  offer  whereby  his  work  in  a 
little  village  in  Lebanon  would  be  tak¬ 
en  over  under  the  U.  S.  Point  4  Pro¬ 
gram.  A  further  astounding  fact  is 
that  he  was  told  that  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  could  be  allocated  to 
that  work.  You  can  well  wonder  why 
he  turned  down  the  offer.  This  is  his 
story ! 

He  has  been  working  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  that  little  village  for  some 
years.  He  has  built  up  a  small  school, 
and  his  principal  purpose  is  to  teach 
the  boys  and  girls  there  how  to  make 
a  better  and  more  satisfactory  life 
where  they  are,  with  what  they  have 
to  work  with.  His  work  is  coming  to  be 
accepted  by  the  people  who  live  there. 

During  these  years  he  has  been  get¬ 
ting  along  on  a  minimum  amount  of 
money  both  for  his  living  and  for  the 
school. 

Commenting  on  the  situation  he  said 
something  like  this  to  me:  “There  are 
many  things  that  the  school  needs  in 
the  way  of  equipment,  and  I  am  going 
to  get  some  of  them  while  I  am  in 
America;  but  we  do  not  need  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars!” 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  spending 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  this 
small  area  could  do  two  things:  First, 
it  could  destroy  all  of  the  work  that 
my  friend  has  done;  second,  it  could 
turn  the  people  from  a  self-respecting, 
self-supporting  group  to  one  that 
would  forever  after  have  its  hands  ex¬ 
tended  for  help! — H.  C. 

#  *  * 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  PARSLEY 

UR  little  parsley  bed  serves  all  the 
year  around.  As  soon  as  outdoor 
seed  sowing  time  arrives  I  sow  a  few 
packets  of  parsley.  I  made  my  parsley 
bed  3  feet  square.  I  sow  3  rows  9  inches 
apart.  For  this  little  seed  bed  I  provide 
plenty  of  well  rotted  manure. 

After  the  seed  has  germinated  this 
little  bed  is  almost  forgotten  until  cold 
weather  arrives.  During  the  summer 
we  use  what  parsley  is  needed  for  our 
table  needs,  but  when  freezing  weather 
begins  I  prepare  for  our  winter  parsley 


needs.  The  parsley  is  at  that  time  full 
grown  and  the  plants  are  almost  over¬ 
lapping  in  the  9-inch  rows.  The  close 
planting  serves  as  a  protection  during 
the  cold  weather  to  come.  Under  the 
top  branches  will  be  found  fine  green 
parsley  even  at  very  low  temperatures. 

For  keeping  winter  parsley  little  ex¬ 
pense  or  work  is  necessary.  I  make  a 
wooden  enclosure  around  the  parsley 
bed.  Inside  and  outside  the  enclosure 
I  tack  thick  cardboard.  Over  the  card¬ 
board  I  nail  tar  paper.  I  use  an  old 
window  frame  with  glass  for  a  cover 
on  the  frame  and  during  the  coldest 
weather  I  cover  the  window  with  old 
burlap  and  tar  paper.  The  window  is 
hinged  to  permit  opening  for  removal 
of  parsley  and  to  admit  sunshine  dur¬ 
ing  warmest  days.  You  can  have  pars¬ 
ley  all  the  year  around  with  little 
trouble  or  expense  by  boxing  it  during 
the  winter.— R.  K.  Griswold. 

*  *  * 

TOMATO  QUALITY 

MAY  I  ask  how  the  market  garden¬ 
ers  are  able  to  produce  such  poor 
quality  tomatoes?  Mine  are  always 
superior  to  those  from  the  stores. 

Yesterday  (June  9)  the  first  tomato 
matured  in  my  garden  this  year.  It  was 
of  a  second  rate  variety,  grown  only 
because  it  is  the  earliest,  and  when  the 
quality  tomatoes  mature  I  dig  up  the 
vines.  It  was  the  variety  Early  Wonder, 
planted  in  January,  and  set  out  to¬ 
ward  the  end  cf  April.  The  weather 
this  spring  was  exceptionally  cold  and 
rainy,  and  the  plants  were  badly 
dwarfed  as  a  result,  and  they  went 
through  one  frost.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  two-inch  fruit  was  of  very 
much  superior  quality  to  any  that  I 
have  eaten  this  winter. 

If  anyone  says  that  it  is  because  the 
market  gardeners  have  to  pick  them 
green  and  ship  them  long  distances,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  also  have  picked 
them  green  and  kept  them  for  weeks, 
and  still  the  quality  was  superior  to 
those  in  stores. 

The  only  explanation  I  can  think  of 
is  that  the  commercial  growers  spoil 
the  quality  by  using  an  overdose  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  the  wrong  kinds  of  fertilizer. 
What  do  readers  think? 

— A.  W.  Forbes,  Worcester,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

SHEEP  FOR  CEMETERIES 

I  have  heard  that  sheep  are  some¬ 
times  placed  in  cemeteries  to  keep  the 
grounds  in  good  condition.  Is  this  true  ? 
Can  any  reader  tell  me  of  •  any  places 
where  this  is  or  has  been  done? 

— Mrs.  W.  W.  Kimball,  439  So.  Willard 
St.  Burlington,  Vt. 


"Try  to  maice  tnem  teel  at  home, 
even  though  you  wish  they  were, 
dear." 
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The  Silo  Research  Division  of  the 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
SILO  MANUFACTURERS,  Larned 
Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  folder  entitled 
‘‘Your  New'  Silo — The  Door  to  Bet¬ 
ter  Farming.”  This  folder  gives  the 
new  uniform  silo  warranty  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  following 
silo  manufacturers:  Lancaster 
Block  &  Silo  Co.,  W.  Seneca,  N.  Y.; 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Inc.,  Unadilla, 
N.  Y. ;  Harder  Silo  Co.  Inc.,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. ;  Michigan  Silo  Co., 
Massilon,  Ohio;  Marietta  Concrete 
Corp.,  Marietta,  Ohio;  Craine,  Inc., 
Norwich,  N.  Y. ;  Grange  Silo  Co. 
Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  and  Cecil  B. 
Moore,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Herbert  M.  Petzold  of  Petx- 
old  Equipment  Company  has  written 
a  twenty-page  booklet  entitled 
PROFITABLE  FARM  IRRIGATION  IN 
THE  NORTHEAST.  It  contains  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  where 
irrigation  is  profitable,  how  to  set 
it  up  and  ail  basic  information  on 
irrigation.  This  booklet  is  free.  Read¬ 
ers  should  write  to:  Petzold  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  Route  17C,  Owego, 
New  York. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COM¬ 
PANY  has  just  announced  that  the 
first  edition  of  ‘‘Profitable  Rabbit 
Management”  is  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  interested,  write  to 
Extension  Service  Department,  Bea¬ 
con  Milling  Company,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 

The  R.  H.  SHEPPARD  COMPANY, 
INC.,  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  complete  heavy  duty 
generator  units  are  ready  for  use 
with  their  farm  tractors.  These  gen¬ 
erators  are  used  to  supply  power 
when  storms  or  other  emergencies 
interfere  with  high  line  power. 

Pointing  out  that  there  have  been 
many  mis-leading  statements  about 
baler  twine  the  NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  COMPANY  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,  Pa.  has  a  booklet  which  they 
call  ‘‘You  Need  These  Facts  about 
Baler  Twine.” 

By  filling  out  and  mailing  the 
coupon  on  page  12  of  the  June  21 
issue  you  will  receive  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  Steel  Silver  Shield  Silos 
made  by  the  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  361A,  Red  Creek, 
N.  Y. 

“Streamlined  Methods  of  Har¬ 
vesting  Hay  and  Making  Grass 
Silage”  is  the  title  of  a  new  24-page 
2-color  book.  Send  for  it  to  GEHL 
BROTHERS,  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


The  H.  D.  Hudson  Manufacturing 
Company,  589  E.  Illinois  Street,  Chica¬ 
go  11,  III.,  has  put  a  new  tractor  power 

take-off  duster  on  the  market.  It  15 
called  the  Hudson  "Dusty"  and  fea¬ 
tures  a  heart-shaped  hopper  whic 
holds  85  pounds  of  dust  and  a  new 
type  slow-speed  spiral  agitator  that 
chops  up  the  dust  and  feeds  it  uniform¬ 
ly  into  the  fan  case.  The  duster  ,s 
equipped  with  an  all-metal,  6-no**  ® 
boom  and  is  available  in  models  to  < 
most  of  the  tractors  today. 
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BHREE  or  four  weeks  ago  I  read 
in  the  American  Agriculturist 
about  the  last  panther  that  was 
shot  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y„ 
and  now  we  have  one  in  Chemung 
County.  If  the  hunter  that  shot  that  cat 
in  Cortland  County  is  still  living,  send 
him  down  here.  Maybe  he  can  get  this 
one.  I  don’t  know  who  shot  the  last 
panther  that  was  killed  in  Chemung 
County  but  I  do  know  the  man  who 
shot  the  last  deer  here.  It  was  my 
grandfather. 

Now  the  way  my  grandpop  told  me, 
at  the  time  he  shot  the  last  deer,  he 
lived  way  back  in  the  hills  of  Chemung, 


Some  of  them  worked  but  not 
my  grandpop. 


in  a  place  called  Erin,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  place  in  the  county.  It  was  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  he  had  just  got  through 
eating  breakfast.  Looking  out  of  the 
window,  he  saw  two  deer  just  a  small 
ways  from  the  cabin  and,  getting  his 
rifle,  shot  one  from  the  door — the  big¬ 
gest  one.  My  pop  and  his  brother  were 
kids  then,  around  10  and  12  years  old, 
and  they  went  out  and  dragged  the 
deer  in.  After  dressing  it  and  hanging 
it  up,  grandpop  told  the  boys  to  cut 
some  wood  and  said  “I’ll  go  and  get  the 
other  one,”  which  he  did,  and  came 
back  around  four  o’clock  carrying  it 
on  hip  back. 

A  Fighiin9  Man 

I  can’t  remember  grandpop  very  well, 
but  he  was  a  tall  man,  6  feet,  slim,  and 
lots  of  whiskers.  I  don’t  think  he  ever 
shaved,  and  my  pop  was  always  telling 
us  kids  what  a  man  his  pop  was. 
Grandpop  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  and 
to  hear  pop  tell  it  he  won  the  Civil 
War  all  by  himself. 

Grandpop  never  did  work  much,  but 
was  a  hunter  and  fisherman.  He  hated 
the  Indians,  and  when  he  got  married 
he  wanted  a  place  to  live  where  there 
weren’t  any.  After  hunting  around  a 
year  or  more  he  found  just  the  spot — 
a  place  now  called  Erin.  It  was  so  far 
back  in  the  hills  that  the  Indians  had 
never  found  it,  but  the  settlers  moved 
in  a  few  years  later.  Money  wasn’t 
used  in  those  days.  It  was  all  barter, 
swap  pelts  and  hides  for  powder  and 


lead,  and  white  mule  and  what  you  had 
to  have,  and  walk  twenty  miles  to  the 
nearest  trader. 

Everything  was  fine  those  days,  not 
much  work  to  do.  Lots  of  game  and 
fish,  plenty  of  wild  nuts  and  berries. 
Then  what  happened  ?  A  reprobate  by 
the  name  of  Joseph  Rodburn  came,  and 
seeing  all  the  nice  timber  (red  pine  and 
white  pine  and  hemlock)  he  put  up  a 
sawmill  and  got  some  of  them  working, 
but  not  my  grandpop.  He  didn’t  like  it. 

More  men  came  in,  all  working  for 
Rodburn,  and  soon  the  village  of  Erin 
was  built.  Then  Rodburn  built  a  rail¬ 
road,  and  Erin  was  a  big  lumber  town 
for  a  great  many  years.  After  that  a 
lot  of  men  bought  land  and  started 
farming. 

And  now  you  go  back  to  Erin  and 
drive  around  back  in  the  hills,  and  what 
do  you  find?  A  lot  of  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  are  rotted  down  and  burned  up, 
and  brush  growing  all  around,  and  most 
of  the  people  who  live  back  there  don’t 
do  any  farming.  They  work  in  the  city 
and  drive  back  and  forth. 

Back  to  Indians 

There  was  a  long  while  there  weren’t 
any  deer  in  Chemung  County  after  my 
grandpop  shot  the  last  one,  but  now 
there  are  a  lot  of  deer  there,  and  some 
bear  have  been  seen.  One  was  shot  four 
years  ago.  Now  the  panthers  are  com¬ 
ing  back,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
in  a  few  more  years  if  the  Indians 
come  back  and  take  over.  Then  maybe 
we  can  go  back  to  the  good  old  ways. 
No  taxes  to  pay,  just  hunt  and  fish, 
and  let  the  women  do  the  work  like 
they  used  to. 

I’m  not  going  to  sign  my  name  to 


this  letter  for  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  Erin  who  remember  me.  And  when  I 
lived  there  I  had  a  reputation  like  my 
pop’s.  You  see  my  grandpop  could  out¬ 
run,  outshoot,  and  outdrink  any  man  in 
his  younger  days,  and  had  the  name  of 
being  the  biggest  liar  in  Erin.  And 
when  he  passed  away,  it  was  handed 
down  to  pop.  Now  pop  passed  away  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  I  just  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  biggest  liar. 

I  have  taken  the  A.A.  for  over  50 
years.  It  may  not  be  the  best  farm 
paper  in  the  whole  world,  but  I’ll  bet 
my  last  dollar  that  there  aren’t ‘any 
better  ones! — Old  Timer. 


SINCLAIR 

ANTI-RUST 

GASOLINE 


Here’s  a  gasoline  so  different  it  has  been  PATENTED 
...  so  revolutionary  that  it  not  only  POWERS  cars, 
trucks  and  tractors  but  PROTECTS  at  the  same  time. 

Used  regularly,  patented  Sinclair  Anti-Rust  Gasoline, 
with. amazing  rust  inhibitor  RD-119®,  prevents  costly 
rust  and  corrosion  in  fuel  systems  —  can  save  you  costly 
repairs  to  carburetors  and  fuel  pumps. 

Now,  get  Full  Power,  High  Anti-Knock  PLUS  the  Anti* 
Rust  Protection  of  RD-1 19  —  exclusive  with  Sinclair . . . 
AT  NO  EXTRA  COST! 

Phone  your  local  Sinclair  Representative  today. 


END  YOUR 
LIGHTNING 
WORRIES 


Safeguard  your  Home  and  family,  your  business 
property.  Electra  Lightning  Protection  is  better 
than  99%  efficient — reduces  insurance  rates  in 
most  states. 


Write  Dept.  EA  for  full  information 
Openings  for  representatives  and  installers 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 
11  N.  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  New  York 


TOWELS 


1.00 


|  2  Large  Size 

Assorted  Colors  ONLY 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Order  Now! 

Murray  Hill  House,  Dept.  GA 

157  East  31st  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

[Dealers’  Inquiries  Invited 

Edward  N.  Bliss,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
A  T  Ul  AAntC  W  Washington  St. 

ATWOOD  S  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Proud  and  Haughty 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen's  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


n  CANNOT  say — said  George  Gid- 
dings — that  I  ever  liked  this  De¬ 
forest  K.  Biggs.  Our  circum¬ 
stances  were,  indeed,  much  alike, 
yet  he  had  his  ways  and  I  had  my  ways 
and  we  did  not  develop  a  mutual  high 
regard.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  time 
when  I  thought  I  was  going  to  get 
along  with  him,  but  even  at  that  early 
date  I  recognized  in  him  the  signs  of 
being  stiff-nosed  and  stuck-up  and 
knew  that  it  would  take  very  little  to 
make  him  unendurably  proud  and 
haughty. 

Following  an  old  country  neighbor¬ 
hood  custom,  when  he  first  moved  in  I 
went  down  to  visit  him  one  Sunday 
afternoon  and  we  sat  out  on  his  barn¬ 
yard  fence,  where  we  could  feast  our 
souls  with  a  view  of  the  hogpen  and 
other  rural  aspects,  and  talked  about 
farming  and  politics  and  current  neigh¬ 
borhood  scandal.  At  least  I  tried  to 
talk  in  a  general  way  about  these  af¬ 
fairs,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  this 
Deforest  Biggs  was  not  interested  in 
anything  but  farming  and  himself.  In 
fact  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
anything  but  farming  and  himself,  and 
v/hile  it  has  been  insinuated  that  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  anything  at 
all  yet  I  am  really  a  man  of  varied  in¬ 
terests.  I  dislike  to  confine  conversa¬ 
tion  to  one  or  two  subjects.  I  may  say 
that  I  cannot  stand  it  to  discuss  the 
most  interesting  subject  in  the  world — 
that  of  neighborhood  scandal— more 
than  twelve  hours  per  .diem.  With  a 
dull  subject  like  soil  renovation  or  po¬ 
tato  bug  disposal  seven  or  eight  mo¬ 
ments  will  at  any  time  suffice. 

Then  this  Deforest  K.  Biggs  was  not 
even  an  interesting  person  with  whom 
to  discuss  the  ethics,  activities  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  a  rural  environment.  He 
harped  upon  one  idea  endlessly.  “Gid- 
dings,”  he  said,  “what  would  you  think 
a  man  might  be  most  proud  of  about 
his  farming?” 


“No,”  said  Jack.  “No,  I  dunno  as  he’s 
made  any  money.  If  you’ve  ever  talked 
with  him,  though,  you  know  what  his 
idea  of  a  big  start  in  the  world  is.  He’s 
got  two  manure  piles  down  there  on 
the  flat  meadow  now,  and  yesterday  it 
looked  as  if  he  was  starting  another. 
I  dunno  what  we’ll  do  with  that  feller 
if  he  ever  gits  three  heaps  of  enrich¬ 
ment  ahead.” 

“Too  bad,”  I  remarked. 

“Uh-huh,”  Jack  agreed.  “He’d  be  a 
fair  neighbor  if  it  wa’n’t  for  that,  but 
now  he’s  got  so  that  he  won’t  let  his 
kids  come  over  to  play  with  mine.  If 
he  gits  that  there  third  pile  of  enrich¬ 
ment  finished  we  might  as  well  move 
out.  By  jollys,  I  wish  I  had  two  dollars 
to  spare!” 

This  last  was  a  common  observation 
of  Jack’s  and  paying  attention  to  it 
had  led  me  into  serious  loss  on  one  or 
two  previous  occasions.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  however,  curiosity  got  the  bet¬ 
ter- of  discretion  and  I  asked  him  what 
he  would  do  if  he  had  two  dollars. 

“Got  a  pencil?”  he  inquired.  “Got  a 
pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper?” 

I  dug  out  a  stub  pencil  and  an  old 
memorandum  book,  and  sitting  down 
on  a  rock  beside  the  road  old  Jack 
drew  a  rude  map.  “This  here  is  Biggs’ 
flat  meadow,”  he  explained,  “and  these 
dots  here  are  the  three  enrichment 
piles,  or  the  two  and  the  one  he’s  just 
started.  Now  they’re  only  a  foot  above 
ordinary  high  water  in  the  creek  and 
this  here  line  is  the  creek  and  these 
upright  marks  are  the  two  old  bushy 
elm  trees  that  stand  on  the  bend  just 
below  Cumsky’s  pasture  fence.  Now 
one  of  them  trees  is  partly  washed  out 
and  leans  heavy  out  over  the  creek,  and 
the  other  leans  so  that  if  they  fell  at 
the  same  time  they’d  both  go  into  the 


creek;  one  on  top  of  the  other.  They’ve 
got  a  mighty  lot  of  brush’  on  ’em, 
standing  in  the  open  like  that,  and  if 
they  both  fell  together  in  a  spell  of 
high  water  they’d  make  a  mighty  good 
dam.  They’d  pretty  near  throw  the 
whole  flood  out  of  the  channel.  Do  you 
git  the  idea?” 

“Not  exactly,”  I  said. 

“Them  two  trees  might  be  struck  by 
lightning  during  a  spell  of  high  water,” 
stated  Jack.  “Do  you  get  the  idea?” 

“Not  exactly,”  I  said. 

“Huh,  you’re  dumb!”  stated  Jack. 
“Well,  them  two  trees  might  be  struck 
by  about  two  dollars  worth  of  forty 
per  cent  Dupont-of-Wilmington  light¬ 
ning  in  a  thunderstorm  during  a  flood. 
Only,”  he  continued,  “I  ain’t  got  the 
two  dollars!” 

“Ha!”  I  said.  “I  have!” 

*  *  * 

ABOUT  three  weeks  after  that  we 
had  a  spell  of  weather  and  it  rained 
for  six  days  and  seven  nights  and 
cleared  up  cloudy  and  came  on  to  rain 
again,  and  the  water  in  the  creek  and 
its  branches  rose  so  high  that  Fred 
Nisbaum  '^vas  swept  off  his  feet  while 
crossing  the  little  brook  back  of  his 
henhouse  and  took  his  annual  bath  a 
month  earlier  than  he  had  casually  in¬ 
tended.  During  the  seventh  night  of  the 
downpour  there  was  a  terrific  thunder 
storm,  and  along  about  nine  o’clock 
there  came  two  unusually  heavy  deton¬ 
ations  that  fairly  shook  our  house. 

“Why!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Giddings, 
“that  sounded  like  dynamite!” 

“Oh,  no,”  I  assured  her.  “No,  it 
couldn’t  be  dynamite.  No  one  would  be 
using  dynamite  on  a  night  like  this!” 

“Well,  it  sounded  like  dynamite!”  re¬ 
peated  the  missus. 

“Perhaps  the  lightning  struck  a  gas¬ 
oline  tank,”  I  suggested.  “Perhaps  it 
struck  a  gas  tank  on  a  car  somewhere 
and  exploded  it.  The  first  shock  would 
have  been  the  Ford  tank  exploding,  and 
the  second,  the  driver  coming  down 
and  hitting  the  ground.” 

The  matter  rested  there.  On  the  day 
after,  the  storm,  however,  while  going 
to  town  with  my  team  to  haul  some 
feed  for  them  I  noted  with  regret  that 
the  flood  had  washed  over  Deforest 
Biggs’  flat  meadow  and  swept  away 
all  of  his  enrichment  piles.  A  little  way 


Spud’s  Idea  Backfires 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


“I  don’t  know,”  I  answered.  “Having 
sold  his  farm,  perhaps.” 

“Not  by  a  danged  sight!”  declared 
this  man  Biggs.  “I’ll  tell  you  what  a 
man  can  take  pride  in,  and  lift  up  his 
head  and  hold  himself  above  ordinary 
farmers.  It’s  when  he  has  accomplished 
a  good,  big  heap  of  what  polite  folk 
call  barnyard  enrichment!” 

“Ha!”  I  said. 

“Yes,”  this  Deforest  Biggs  went  on, 
“and  if  he’s  accumulated  two  good 
heaps  of  enrichment  he  can  stand  be¬ 
fore  kings!” 

“Ha!”  I  said. 

“Yes,  siree,”  he  continued,  raising  his 
voice  to  a  high  and  excited  pitch,  “and 
if  he’s  piled  up  three  good  heaps  he  can 
stand  before  kings  and  presidents  and 
town  highway  commissioners  and  wig¬ 
gle  his  dash-blasted  ears  at  ’em!” 

“Ha!”  I  said,  and  got  down  from  the 
fence  and  went  home  thinking  that  if 
this  Deforest  Biggs  ever  got  a  start  in 
the  fertilizer  business  it  would  be  hard 
to  live  in.  the  same  neighborhood  with 
him. 

*  *  * 

IT  MAY  have  been  six  months  or  it 
may  have  been  two  years  after  that 
when  I  met  his  next-door  neighbor,  old 
Jack  Bushby,  one  day,  and  inquired 
about  the  then  present  aspects  of  this 
man  Biggs.  “He’s  gittin’  proud  and 
haughty,”  said  Old  Jack.  “He’s  one  of 
these  fellers  that  can’t  stand  prosper¬ 
ity.  He’s  gittin’  ahead  a  little  and  he 
feels  his  oats.” 

“Making  money*  eh?” 


By  Mildred  Goff 

The  brook  runs  silently  in  mid-July. 
Drooping,  the  rose  sheds  petal  after  petal, 
Hot  sunshine  burns  all  color  from  the  sky, 
And  underfoot  the  ground  is  hard  as 
metal. 

This  day  seems  endless,  but  we  know  how 
brief 

The  summer  is.  The  gray  doves  softly  call. 
The  sycamore  lets  drop  one  yellow  leaf, 

A  premature  small  messenger  of  fall. 


further  on  I  met  Jack  Busby,  and 
halted  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 

“Good  morning,”  he  rumbled  hoarse¬ 
ly  in  answer  to  my  greeting,  and  then 
drew  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  all  the 
way  along  across  the  end  of  his  nose. 
I  inquired  if  he  had  a  cold. 

“Um-um,”  grumbled  Jack.  “Caught 
cold  the  other  night  helping  one  of  my 
neighbors  git  rid  of  one  of  these  here 
com-,  com-” 

“Combination?”  I  suggested  help¬ 
fully. 

“No,”  said  Jack,  “that  ain’t  the  word. 
I  got  it  out  of  a  piece  I  read  in  a 
magazine  the  other  day.  Complexes, 
that’s  it — social  complexes.  I  helped 
him  git  rid  of  one  of  them  things.” 

“What  did  his  complex  do  to  him?” 
I  asked. 

“Made  him  proud  and  haughty,”  said 
Jack.  “Made  him  too  proud  and 
haughty.” 

—  a.  a.  — 


MILK  ESSAY  CONTEST 
WINNERS 


HERE  are  the  winners  in  the  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Milk  Distributors.  The  title  of  the 
contest  was:  “Why  Everyone  Should 
Drink  Milk”  and  more  than  25,000  en¬ 
tries  were  submitted.  Separate  contests 
were  held  for  pupils  in  grades  6  to  9 
and  for  those  in  grades  10  to  12. 

Winner  of  the  $500  Defense  Bond  in 
the  older  group  was  Patricia  Lindsley, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Roberts,  12th  Grade  pupil  of 
Kingston  High  School,  Kingston,  se¬ 
cond  prize,  a  $250  Defense  Bond.  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Scheffel,  11th  Grade  pupil  of 
Montgomery  High  School,  Montgomery, 
third  prize,  a  $100  Defense  Bond.  K. 
Gail  Anderson,  11th  Grade  pupil  of 
Rome  Free  Academy,  Rome,  fourth 
prize,  a  $75  Defense  Bond.  Joyce  Em- 
mick,  10th  Grade  pupil  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison  High  School,  Elmira  Heights, 
fifth  prize,  a  $50  Defense  Bond.  Faye 
Hochberg,  10th  Grade  pupil,  Albany 
High  School,  Albany,  sixth  prize,  a 
$25  Defense  Bond. 

Ellen  M.  Stepanian  of  94  Sunnyside 
Drive,  Elmira,  9th  grade  pupil  at  El¬ 
mira  Free  Academy,  won  first  place  in 
the  State-wide  contest  among  the  6th 
to  9th  grade  students  for  her  essay 
which  the  judges  described  as  out¬ 
standing. 

Ruth  Hoeldtke,  9th  Grade  pupil  of 
Hackett  Junior  High  School,  Albany, 
second  prize,  a  $250  Defense  Bond.  Ar¬ 
lene  Robinson,  6th  Grade  pupil  of  Cath¬ 
edral  Academy,  Syracuse,  third  prize, 
a  $100  Defense  Bond.  Marylou  McCul¬ 
lough,  9th  Grade  pupil  of  Oneida 
School,  Schenectady,  fourth  prize,  a 
$75  Defense  Bond.  Margaret  Yarina, 
9th  Grade  pupil  of  Andrew  S.  Draper 
Central  School,  Schenevus,  fifth  prize, 
a  $50  Defense  Bond.  Stanley  Shaffer, 
9th  Grade  pupil  of  Jefferson  Farm 
School,  Watertown,  sixth  prize,  a  $25 
Defense  Bond. 
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Broiler  Barbecues  ^  <n  -dcttie  / 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


I  one  million  persons  who  ate  barbecued 
broilers.  Connecticut  fed  between  three 
and  four  thousand  at  just  one  event. 
Berks  County,  (Pa.)  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  served  a  crowd  of  950  persons. 
Andy  Christie  of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  holds 
I  a  big  annual  barbecue  at  his  farm  to 
which  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
other  celebrities  come.  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  hatcheryman  Bob  Marshall 
entertained  1,200  at  his  farm  last  year. 
Another  Tompkins  County  poultry 
breeder,  Monroe  Babcock,  is  getting 
ready  for  between  3,000  and  4,000 
guests  at  his  place  on  July  29.  And  so 
it  goes  on  every  hand. 

The  Champs  Compete 

Each  Northeast  state  has  its  cham¬ 
pion  barbecuers,  and  about  a  dozen  of 
them  competed  in  the  first  “Interna¬ 
tional  World  Series  Chicken  Barbecue 
Contest,”  held  at  Harrisburg  last  Oc¬ 
tober  during  the  NEPPCO  Exposition. 
Among  them  were  Henry  Saglio,  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn.,  Charles  Stuchick,  Jr., 
Milton,  Delaware;  Waldo  Chick  of 
Maine;  Russell  Hinds,  College  Park, 
Maryland;  Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax, 
Mass.;  Bob  Thurrell,  E.  Wolfeboro, 
New  Hampshire;  Bob  Marshall,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  Reuben  Yoselson,  South  Mont¬ 
rose,  Pa.;  Vic  Pringle,  Broadway,  Va.; 
John  Weidlich,  Roanoke,  W.  Va.;  Gerald 
Morse,  Groton,  Vt.  Delaware’s  cham¬ 
pion  took  first  place;  Virginia,  second, 
and  New  York,  third. 

When  you  ask  poultry  leaders  who 
started  it  all  in  the  Northeast,  they 
mention  first  the  names  of  G.  T.  Klein 
and  Roy  Jones,  who  was  honored  last 
fall  at  the  NEPPCO  Exposition  in  Har¬ 
risburg  for  his  pioneering  in  chicken 
barbecuing.  Other  pioneers  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  with  Klein  and 
Jones  are  Dr.  John  Scholes,  poultry 
specialist  of  the  Beacon  Milling  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Professor  Jimmy  Rice  of 
Cornell,  now  retired  and  living  in 
Miami,  Florida.  Jimmy  Rice’s  interest 
in  barbecuing  goes  back  to  the  early 
’20’s  when  he  began  putting  on  barbe¬ 
cues  at  his  farm  for  50  or  so  of  his 
students.  The  chicken  was  delicious, 
and  the  hungry  boys  who  ate  it  didn’t 
even  stop  at  second  helpings.  Jimmie’s 
daughter,  Ruth  Rice  McMillan,  remem¬ 
bers  hearing  one  of  them  say,  “Well, 
this  is  my  third  broiler!” 

Wives'  Day  Off 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  bar¬ 
becues  from  a  woman’s  point  of  view 
is  that  the  men  do  most  of  the  work. 
It’s  wives’  day  off,”  you  hear  the 
women  say — but  they  have  their  duties 
too.  At  many  of  the  barbecues,  it’s  the 
women  who  prepare  all  the  foods  that 
go  with”  the  chicken  —  salad,  rolls, 
coffee,  milk,  pickles,  olives,  cranberry 
sauce — and  they  help  serve  it.  Barbe¬ 
cuing  chicken  for  a  big  crowd  is  really 
men’s  work,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  building  the  charcoal  pit  and  the 
fire.  And  the  actual  cooking  is  a  hot, 
hard  job — or  would  be  if  it  weren’t  so 
much  fun. 

A  Great  Time 

We  have  a  great  time,”  one  of  the 
men  told  me.  “There’s  always  plenty 
of  help  and  we  get  to  taste  the  broilers 
rst>  f°r  we  have  to  test  them  before 
serving  them!”  The  men  emphasize 
hat  the  broilers  must  be  thoroughly 
cooked.  The  rule  is  about  45  minutes 
,or  a  broiler  half  weighing  %  lb. 
ressed  weight.  The  exact  time  depends 

°n  amount  of  heat  and  the  size  of 
me  bird. 

Fair-goers  Liked  It 

My  first  taste  of  a  barbecued  broiler 
v',as  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  last 
^car,  at  the  “Chicken  Barbecue”  tent 
w  ere  Professor  Bob  Baker,  Tompkins 
Pp^nty  P°ultryman  Mitchell  Palmer, 
NB  President  Johnny  Huttar  and 


Ed  Wyckoff,  manager  of  Mother  Zero 
locker  plant,  were  busy  selling  Fair- 
~"goers  on  the  idea  that  nothing  tastes 
as  good  as  a  barbecued  broiler.  It  was 
a  long,  hot  walk  over  to  their  tent  on 
the  Midway,  but  when  I  ate  my  serving 
(half  a  broiler,  potato  chips,  lettuce 
and  tomato  salad,  and  a  sweet  pickle), 
I  was  ready  to  agree  that  I’d  never 
eaten  anything  so  heavenly  as  that  bar¬ 
becued  broiler.  Baker  &  Co.  served 
more  than  6,000  broiler  halves  to  en¬ 
thusiastic  Fair-goers  that  week  and 
passed  out  that  many  instruction 
sheets.  This  fall,  their  chicken  barbe¬ 
cue  will  again  be  a  feature  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  Bob  Baker  tells  me 
they’ll  be  (ocated  down  by  the  Coli¬ 
seum,  and  that  in  addition  to  regular 
barbecued  broilers,  they’re  going  to  in¬ 
troduce  chickenburgers  and  chicken- 
furters  that  will  have  that  barbecued 
flavor. 

Easy  and  Inexpensive 

Baker  began  putting  on  barbecues 
back  in  1946  at  Penn  State  College, 
and  when  he  came  to  Cornell  in  1949, 
he  went  right  on  putting  them  on.  Last 
year  he  organized  over  50  in  the  State, 
including  one  for  County  Agents,  who 
then  went  back  to  their  counties  and 
started  the  ball  rolling  there.  All  this 
time,  Bob  has  been  experimenting  with 
barbecue  sauces,  and  the  one  he  has 
now  is,  in  his  opinion,  just  about  per¬ 
fect  —  “easy  and  inexpensive.”  (See 
“You  Can  Do  It  Too,”  Page  19.) 

The  sauce  is  brought  to  a  boil,  kept 
hot  all  during  the  barbecuing,  and 
brushed  on  the  broiler  halves  every 
few  minutes  while  they  are  cooking. 

I  asked  Bob  if  he  had  tried  spraying 
it  on,  but  he  said  it  couldn’t  be  done, 
as  the  poultry  seasoning  in  it  plugs  up 
the  spray.  He  has  tried,  fairly  success¬ 
fully,  brushing  it  on  with  a  floor  mop 
bought  for  that  purpose.  To  keep  the 
broilers  hot,  if  there  is  a  wait  between 
the  time  they  are  cooked  and  served, 
Bob  uses  milk  cans. 

Ready  for  the  Crowd 

“You  can  put  75  halves  in  each  can,” 
he  says,  “and  they’ll  keep  moist  and 
hot  for  one  hour.  Stand  the  cans,  or 
any  vessel  that  you  can  cover,  on  the 
edge  of  the  pit  to  keep  warm.  With  this 
system  you  can  do  one  batch  an  hour 
ahead  of  time,  and  also  cook  the  sec¬ 
ond  batch  and  have  it  ready  to  serve. 
By  the  time  folks  arrive  you  are  all 
ready  to  feed  them.” 

While  most  of  the  barbecues  so  far 
have  been  put  on  at  farm  meetings, 
other  groups  are  finding  out  that  a 
broiler  barbecue  is  the  way  to  draw  a 
crowd  and  make  money.  Schools, 
P.T.A.,  service  clubs,  Boy  Scout  execu¬ 
tives,  churches,  chambers  of  commerce, 
business  concerns,  and  even  commer¬ 
cial  caterers  and  resort  restaurants 


are  all  getting  into  the  act.  Prices 
charged  run  all  the  way  from  $1.00  to 
$3.50  (this  top  price  is  charged  for  a 
Long  Island  barbecue  that  includes 
dancing  and  entertainment).  It  is  fig¬ 
ured  that  the  cost  price  of  the  ordinary 
meal — a  broiler  half,  salad,  potato 
chips,  rolls,  ice  cream  and  beverage — 
is  less  than  a  dollar,  and  therefore  it 
can  be  a  moneymaker  for  a  church  or 
other  group  if  the  barbecue  is  well  or¬ 
ganized. 

Families  Have  Fun 

As  for  family  style  barbecues,  there’s 
no  end  to  the  pleasant  occasions  when 
they  can  be  enjoyed.  For  family  picnics 
or  for  feasting  your  friends,  they  pro¬ 
vide  easy,  informal,  delightful,  inex¬ 
pensive  entertaining.  Oliver  Hubbard  of 
Walpole.  N.  H.,  who  raises  millions  of 
day-old  chicks  for  broiler  growers,  fre¬ 
quently  has  a  backyard  barbecue  for 
the  Hubbards  and  their  friends.  The 
Bob  Bakers  do  it  regularly,  and  Mrs. 
Baker  is  all  for  it.  “It’s  a  very  nice  way 
to  entertain,”  she  says,  “You  don’t  even 
need  a  knife  and  fork — just  your  fing¬ 
ers  and  plenty  of  napkins!” 

Use  What  You  Have 

And  you  don’t  even  have  to  have 
charcoal  for  your  fire,  says  Cornell  For¬ 
estry  Professor  Fred  Winch,  a  special¬ 
ist  in  outdoor  cookery.  For  a  small  j 
group,  say  about  10  youngsters  and  an 
adult,  or  for  °  family,  he  says,  “all  you 
need  is  an  ordinary  hunters  and  trap-  j 
pers’  fireplace  made  of  two  logs,  6 
inches  in  diameter.  Lay  them  on  the 
ground  about  12  to  14  inches  apart. 
You  can  gather  enough  hardwood  in 
some  areas  in  10  minutes  to  make  a 
fire.  When  you  get  a  good  bed  of  coals, 
rake  them  onto  your  fireplace  —  and 
start  barbecuing  your  chicken!” 

Or  use  the  “Quick  Chick”  idea  on 
page  19  in  the  article,  “You  Can  Do  It 
Too,”  which  gives  further  directions 
and  recipes  for  family  barbecues. 

—  a. a.  — 

DETAILS  AFFECT  EGG 
PltOMJCTIOIY 

When  laying  at  the  rate  of  60  to  70 
per  cent,  100  hens  will  drink  as  much 
as  6  gallons  of  water  a  day.  They  will 
drink  more  and  are  likely  to  produce 
more  eggs  if  the  water  is  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  and  at  a  medium  temperature, 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

The  production  rate  of  hens  depends 
even  more  on  the  amount  of  feed  they 
eat.  The  Delaware  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reminds  poultrymen  that  they 
should  have  at  least  48  feet  of  hopper 
space  for  every  100  hens.  An  8-foot 
hopper  gives  16  feet  of  feeding  space. 
Furthermore,  for  best  production,  hens 
need  to  have  one  clean  nest  for  every 
5  hens;  and  nests  and  nest  roosts,  and 
in  fact  the  entire  house,  should  be 
maintained  free  of  mites. 

If  lights  are  used,  plan  on  a  14-hour 
day  and  use  two  40-watt  bulbs  for  each 
400  square  feet. 


YOUR  OPINION  WANTED 

THE  date  of  our  5th  annual  Forum  Issue  is  October  18.  In  it,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  articles  by  many  noted  people,  we  plan  to  have  the  opinions 
of  many  readers. 

Here  are  some  questions  we  invite  you  to  think  about,  talk  about,  and 
write  to  us  about: 

1.  How  can  taxes  be  cut?  Should  a  limit  be  put  on  federal  taxes? 

2.  Is  government  too  big?  How  can  it  be  pruned? 

3.  If  thrift  is  discouraged  as  old-fashioned,  where  will  the  capital  come 
from  to  maintain  and  expand  our  industries? 

4.  How  can  voters  be  convinced  that  the  government  has  nothing  to  give 
except  what  it  first  takes  away? 

5.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  is  government  justified  in  engaging  in  busi¬ 
ness  ?  What  are  some  of  the  -dangers  of  government  in  business  ? 

6.  How  much  aid  (economic  or  military)  should  we  give  to  foreign 
countries  ? 

Let’s  hear  from  you.  We  expect  to  print  some  letters  in  full.  Some  will 
be  shortened  in  order  to  present  as  many  ideas  as  possible.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  be  heard.  Write  to  “Opinion  Editor,”  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  good  address  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  combining  comfort 
and  convenience.  Transient  and 
residential. 


We  make  reservations  for 
Hotel  Lincoln  in  New  York — 
another  Maria  Kramer  Hotel. 
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Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  f  requentpassages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  todayl 


Baby  Chicks 


=  I  SEND  FOR 
r  I  FREE  CATALOG 
:  HAl'  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC 
Bor  59.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQU  AllTY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  i.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


LEISTER’S  Penna— u.  s.  CHICKS 

Approved 

It. O.i.  Whitt  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
Wli.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Him.  Ask  for  16  page 
illustrated  catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.S. 
Pullorum  Passed. 

C.  P  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


f - STARTED  CHICKS - 1 

MOUNTAIN  HOPE  STRAIN 
Leghorns  and  Heavy  Breeds — 1  to  8  wks.  old 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  , 

I  Paul  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  RICHFIELD,  PA.  | 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00,  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers,  Large  selection  of 
springers.  New  milkers  or  fall  freshening.  Credit  if  de¬ 
sired.  Northern  Dairy  Cattle  Corporation,  R.D.  4,  Ful¬ 
ton,  New  York — Telephone  Fulton  28436. 

COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 

ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows. 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  EL  L. 
Foote  &  Son,  Inc.  Hobart,  New  York. 

150  COWS  on  hand,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered.  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Route 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-2972. 

ALWAYS  on  hand  a  large  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  B.  J.  Edinger  &  Sons, 
Route  80,  Otisco.  N.  Y.  Tully  2-790  or  3152. 


LIVESTOCK 


ANGUS,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  feeder  cattle,  feeder  pigs. 
Breeding  ewes,  registered  sheep,  lambs.  Truck  delivery. 
Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE  —  Bull  bom  Jan.  1952.  A  Coldspring’s 
Romulus  Anchor  son  from  a  great  cow  family.  Dam 
made  13304M  608F  Sr4  305C  and  her  dam  has  12238M 
700F  5  yrs.  365C.  A  choice  individual  backed  by 
great  sires  and  proven  cow  families.  Also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

VERY  Desirable  Reg.  Guernsey  bull  calf.  3  mo.  Rod 
Ho  Farm,  South  Salem,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  herd  high  grade  Jerseys.  28 
milking  cows.  All  raised  on  this  farm.  Never  a  reactor 
for  TB  or  BT.  Robert  Holloway,  Delancey,  New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SIX  RED  Shorthorn  bulls,  horned  and  polled  beef. 
Horton  Farm,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS.  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
ah  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
town,  New  Jersey. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Angus  bull,  yearling  ready  for 
.service.  Combination  Fuerst  Stock  Farm  and  Cornell 
breeding.  William  Slaight,  Dansville,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Angus  Bull  2  yrs,  old.  Sunbeam  Glen- 
carnock  breeding.  Thick,  short  legs  with  beautiful  head. 
T.  M.  Scoon  &  Son,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Polled  Herefords — Yearling  bulls  ready 
for  service.  Open  heifers.  Bred  tw-o  year  olds.  Three 
year  old  heifers  with  calves  and  some  older  cows.  Most 
of  these  cattle  purchased  from  the  'Estate  of  George 
R.  Coughlan.  Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms, 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Bo  Domino,  excellent  bull,  well  marked 
and  built.  Calved  4-22-51.  Sire  —  Birdwood  H.  C. 
Domino.  Dam — Helen  Domino  1  from  Domino  T  lOtn 
and  Helen  Mixer  2  D.  Marbojac  Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  Bulls,  direct  from  grand 
champions,  also  other  well  bred  bulls.  Mack  Park, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  5734. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 
Berkshire  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea., 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea.,  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux,  44  Ar¬ 
lington  Rd.,  Woburn,  Mas».  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086. 

FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White, 
Poland  China  anc  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  50  to  100  pigs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
104,  West  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  15S5-M. 


TAMWORTH  pigs  well  started.  Registered  or  unregis¬ 
tered.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  pigs  12  weeks  old. 
Ship  anywhere.  John  D.  Browdy,  West  Newton,  Pa. 


RUGGED  Pigs  —  Chester  White — Chester — Berkshire — 
Yorkshire — Chester  —  Poland-China  cross.  6-8-10-12 
weeks  old.  $10.-$11. -.$12. -$17.50  each.  Boars — Barrows 
and  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  on  request.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  on  lots  of  50  or  more.  No 
charge  crating — Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord, 
Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 


FOR  SALE — Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  July  &  August  & 
spring  pigs.  Pure  bre'd  reg.  Yorkshires.  Finelma  Farm, 
LawrencevUle,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  100  select  Dorset  Merino  and  Hampshire 
yearling  ewes,  priced  right.  Allamuchy  Farms,  Arthur 
Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  exchange 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 


PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  breeding.  Ideal  companions.  Males  $35.00, 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00,  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


ST.  BERNARD,  fully  registered  male,  38  months  old. 
Dr.  Anthony  J.  Morreale,  9  Grove  Street,  Middletown, 
'New  York. 


TOY  FOX  Puppies,  also  Chihuahua’s  $15.00  up.  Stony 
Acre's.  Wellsburg,  N,  Y. 


AIREDALE  Pups  —  litter  registered,  females  $15.00, 
males  $25.00.  Stanley  Smith,  Monmouth,  Maine. 


BEAUTIFUL  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Bom  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15.00,  females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  Irish  Setter  pups.  $25.00.  Robert  F. 
Thurrell,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.  Wolfeboro  38-M3. 


REG.  White  male  German  police  pup  ten  weeks  old. 
Large  breed,  write  for  price.  E.  A.  Foote,  Unionville, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms, 
Maine,  New  Y  ork. 


ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns.  Parmenter 
Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay,  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer,  Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  ail  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
why  our  hatchery  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock-Reds.  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quick 
broiler  profits  Write  or  cali^  today.  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  ia'ge  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All 
stock  from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farmsv  Pullorum 
clean.  Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Rich  Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
New  York. 


IDLE  WILD  FARM  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut. 
White  African  Guinea  eggs,  keet.s,  started  birds  from 
mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced,  sold  42,000 
guineas.  Literature,  prices.  Booking  now. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820 J2. 


SURPLUS  Chicks,  $6.85-100  C.O.D.  New  Hampshires, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  &  heavy  assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  27,  Pa. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone:  Hobart  5281. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $30.00-100,  White  Run¬ 
ners  $25.00,  Superior  Strain  $30.00,  Fawns  $28.00,  hens 
$40.00.  Rouens  $40.00.  Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Toulouse,  brown  and  white  China  goslings.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


“DUCKS  for 'Profit,’’  and  25  Imperial  Mammoth  Pe¬ 
kin  ducklings  $8.00.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  2,  Pa. 


GEESE 


STARTED  GEESE  will  solve  your  berry  and  rowcrop 
weeding  problem.  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Robt.  Sharp, 
Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland.  Vermont. 


TURKEYS 


BRONZE  Turkey  poults  8  to  10  weeks  old.  No  brooding 
required.  $2.50  each.  Royal  Jarvis,  Waterville,  Vt. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK  Pheasants  of  finest  quality.  Hatching  eggs, 
baby  pheasants,  and  mature  birds.  Prompt  delivery. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Sunny  Acres,  Seely- 
ville.  Pa. 


RABBITS 


PUREBRED  N  %.  white  rabbits,  2  to  4  mo.  $2.50, 
5  for  $11.00.  Clarence  Mittlestadt,  Barker,  N.  Y1 


EARTHWORMS 


USE  MY  Domesticated  earthworms  for  best  results  in 
turning  your  manure,  leaves,  garbage,  weeds  and  other 
organic  wastes  into  valuable  fertilizer.  No  odor.  1,000 
worms  $5.50.  With  each  order  1  send  valuable  instruc¬ 
tions  and  a  formula  for  fast  propagation.  Harry  Tustin, 
Dept.  S,  RR  3,  Millville,  New  Jersey. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS— all  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers  $14.  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for  electric  i 
fence.  Other  grades  in  5,  6,  7,  8  and  12  ft.  lengths. 
Cedar  poles  for  pole  frame  barns.  Also  25  ft.  electric 
service  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road. 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206-F-ll,  Closed  Sunday. 

FOR  SALE — •  Balers  - — Combines  —  Tractors  —  Rakes  — 
Mowers — Twine— Pickers.  Most  makes — new  or  used — de¬ 
livery  any  state — big  savings.  Several  Farmall  A,  AV, 
C,  H,  M,  Ford,  John  Deere  M,  MT.  B,  G,  A,  Tractors. 
New  Holland  —  John  Deere,  McCormick  Balers.  New 
Idea  pickers,  new  corn  binders  —  most  other  makes. 
Write-phone,  visit  or  order:  —  (financing  available) 
Phil  Gardiner,  10  acres  machinery,  Mulliea  Hill,  N.  J. 
Phone  5-4831.  Also  will  buy. 

THE  FAMOUS  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silos  im¬ 
mediately  available  tor  grass  and  corn  silage.  At  no 
obligation  write  the  Universal  Steel  Silo  Co.,  Box  361A, 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  for  detailed  information  or  phone 
Red  Creek.  6612. 

28  x  44  THRESHER  self  feeder  blower  bagger,  belts 
O.K.  Cost  $1300.00,  $350.00  F.O.B.  D.  S.  Croshaw, 
Wrightstown,  N.  J. 

ACETYLENE  Welding  Outfits  new  $49.00;  used  $29.00; 
Arcwelders  $49.50.  Eagle  Welding,  Dept.  71,  5085 

Broadway,  Chicago  40,  Illinois. 

BROADCASTER — Fertilizer— Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factor}  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet— 
Mooreven — 3-A — Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 

CASELLINI-VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
Cletrac  BD  wide  gauge  Diesel  tractor  with  angle- 
dozer,  excellent  condition,  $3,900.00.  Cletrac  BD  wide 
gauge  Diesel  tractor  with  angledozer,  fair  condition, 
$2,300.00.  Cletrac  BD  wide  gauge  Diesel  tractor  with 
straight  dozer,  good  condition,  $3,500.00.  ’’Caterpillar’’ 
D4  tractor  7U  series  with  IT4  Traxcavator,  recondi¬ 
tioned.  “Caterpillar"  D-311  power  unit,  approximately 
45  H.P.,  excellent.  Casellini-Venable  Corporation.  Barre, 
Vt.  Phone  90. 


OLIVER  Binder,  tractor  drawn  8  ft.  cut,  nearly  new. 
Geo.  Haskell,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  R.  1,  Phone  3285W1. 

BALERS — 35  new  and  used,  30  Combines  AC -60 
$250.00,  John  Deere  $250.00,  Massey  Harris  6  ft.  Clip¬ 
per  $550.00,  Massey  Harris  7  ft.  self-propelled  $1450.00. 
3-1. H.C.  62  with  motor  $875.00.  2-1. H.C.  f2  like  new 
with  motor  $900.00,  Case  3  yr.  old  $675.00.  22-used 
grain  binders.  12-  com  binders,  some  P.T.O.  with 

wagon  loaders,  10-  silo  fillers  $75.00  up.  20-  used  hay 

loaders  $25.00  up.  Case  wire  tie  baler  $450.00.  New 

Holland  80  wire  tie  with  starter  and  hydraulic  $2350.00, 
Case  wire  tie  with  auger  $675.00.  4-  used  76  New 

Holland,  35-  used  grain  drills  all  sizes.  2-  Papec 
blowers  ’$175.00  ea.  Oliver  Anarbor  Hydraulic  Press  3 
yr.  old  new  condition  %  original  price.  John  Deere 
Field  Harvester  with  motor  filled  9  silos  $1050.00.  New 
Holland  authorized  sales  and  service.  Largest  stock 
machinery  &  parts  in  N.  Y.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua. 


REAL  ESTATE 


ALL  KINDS  of  Farms.  152  acre  abandoned  farm  near 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  14  room  house,  barn  worthless,  trout 
stream,  about  16,000  ft.  timber.  Price  $3,900.00.  Village 
farm  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  Nice  hopte,  58  good 
acres,  14  stanchion  bam,  silo,  20  X  54  hen  house.  Very 
good  condition.  $13,500.00.  375  acres,  big  flat  meadows, 
new  bam.  Near  Oneonta,  N  Y.  Very  well  equipped,  116 
head  mostly  purebred  Holsteins,  10  room  home,  5  room 
bungaiow.  On  state  highway.  $S6,000.00.  Details  on 
request.  Tell  us  what  you  want  to  buy,  what  you  want 
to  pay,  and  terms  desired.  Maybe  we  can  help  you.  A 
post  card  will  do.  Frank  Fatta,  Realtor,  108  Chestnut 
St..  Oneonta.  N.  Y.  Ph:  2778. 

DAIRY  Farm,  Central  New  York  in  Mohawk  Valley. 
220  fertile  acres,  all  level.  Large  dairy  barn  with  30 
steel  stanchions  and  lounging  pens;  2  other  farm  build¬ 
ings.  7  room  tenant  house,  all  improvements.  Main 
house,  10  rooms,  completely  modem,  hot  water,  oil  fired 
heat,  fireplace,  G.  E.  kitchen,  3  baths.  Beautifully 
landscaped.  On  macadam  road,  2  miles  from  thriving 
village  with  2  major  industries.  Write  Hughes  & 
Christenson,  Attorneys,  90  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WE  WILL  buy  good  dairies  for  cash.  We  sell  good 
dairies,  no  money  needed.  Phone  or  write  East  End 
Cattle  Sales,  Office  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 
Ph:  2778. _ 

STROUT'S  CATALOGS — FREE!  Farms,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses.  3646  bargains,  31  states.  World’s  largest,  52 
years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY,  Poultry  Farm  fox’  sale.  Ten  room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Big  barn,  hold  40  head  cattle.  Seven  head 
cattle,  two  horses,  plus  tools,  machinery.  Never  failing 
water  supply.  Henry  Rouba,  Heath,  Griswoldville,  ilass. 

ACRES  350,  Modern  bids.,  tenant  house,  good  land, 
milk  rites,  near  town,  death,  $15,750.  Others.  Home 
Agency,  191  Virginia  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  Good — Dairy  and  grain  farm,  198 
acres,  125  fertile  tractor  land,  balance  stream  watered 
pasture,  woods;  Large  ell  type  basement  barn,  36  cow 
stanchions,  drinking  cups  etc.  2-concrete  silos,  milk 
house,  tool  buildings,  poultry  houses,  (tenant  house) 
other  buildings.  14  room  brick  dwelling,  electricity, 
bath  (water  supply  from  167’  drilled  well)  Fronting  on 
paved  highway,  rear  of  farm  has  2  nice  frontages  along 
No.  6-309  highway,  few  steps  to  good  fishing,  bathing 
and  boating.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  real  farm  bar¬ 
gain.  this  is  it.  Full  price — $14,000.00  about  half  cash. 
(This  farm  can  be  purchased  stocked  and  equipped) 
(Free  lists  other  farm  bargains)  Jackson  Realty,  201 
York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  Farm  271  acres — will  sell  equipped  or 
unequipped.  24  head  of  stock.  Barn — good  condition. 
House — fair.  Land — excellent.  About  half  the  land  is 
tillable.  Two  miles  from  town.  A.  A.  Spano,  58F4, 
Richford,  N.  Y. 
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REAL 

ESTATE 

193  ACRE  practically  level  land  on  hard  road.  Modem 
8  rm.  house.  Large  dairy  barn  and  other  bldgs.  prjw 
$10,500.00.  200  acres,  part  valley  flats;  6  rm.  house’ 
barns;  other  bldgs.  Price:  $4,000.00.  Main  Hightfajs 
Realty  Agency.  100  East  Main  Street,  Amsterdam,  Men 
York. 


8  ACRE — S  room  house,  bath  spring  water,  new  barn 
cement  stable,  garage,  electricity,  overlooks  town  yj 
mile  away,  fine  mountain  view,  level  land.  Write  Grav 
(owner),  Bath,  N.  H. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  Information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey. 

THERE  are  a  few  dealerships  open  in  the  Northeast  for 
a  nationally  known  and  advertised  silo  and  allied  lines. 
Satisfactory  personal  and  credit  references  required 
Please  address  inquiries  to  Box  36 1A.  Red  Creek, 
New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Position  as  working  farm  manager,  re¬ 
liable,  sober  and  ambitious.  Phone  Homer  449W2  or 
write  Box  584.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York's  finest:  5  lb 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  paiL  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  01  hay  delivered  subject  to  in¬ 
spection.  J  W.  Christman,  R.D  4.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y, 
Tel.  48-282. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


NEW  FILM  For  Old — 8  exposures  developed,  enlarged 
in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  exposures,  67c 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mailing  bag.  Roberts’ 
Box  444B.  Salem.  Mass. 

FILMS  Developed:  8  exposures  35c,  12-50c— 16-60c 
fast  service,  quality  work.  Albums.  Ambassador  Photo 
Box  17A,  Boston  1,  Mass. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


RIBBONS — Beautiful  Satin  remnants.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  long  lengths.  Grand  for  hairbows,  gift  tying, 
dressmaking.  Big  bargain  assortment  about  280  feet, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Brisko  Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 

RIBBONS — 3  bargain  bunches,  only  $1.00  postpaid. 
90-100  feet  each  bunch.  Assorted  colors,  widths,  quali¬ 
ties.  All  good  lengths.  Wonderful  for  gift  tying,  hair- 
bows,  dressmaking,  lingerie.  Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brook¬ 
field  12,  Mass. 

LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren's,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men’s  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefumishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co  Department  AA,  Fairview, 
New  Jersey. 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children's 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 


EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save.  Free  28-page  catalog  featuring  de¬ 
signs  for  cutwork,  applique,  cross-stitch,  crochet,  etc. 
— stamped  on  seamless  tubing  pillow  cases,  scarfs, 
luncheon  sets,  banquet  cloths,  show  towels,  baby  ar¬ 
ticles,  etc.  Write:  Merribee,  Dept.  832,  22  West  21st 
St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


LADIES:  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer.  Panties, 
gowns,  slips,  children’s  panties.  Save  50%.  Free  catalog. 
Economy  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  271,  Cooper  Sta.,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SILVERWARE  Reconditioned— replated  with  new  tar¬ 
nish— rust  resistant  process.  Bright,  sparkling,  gleam¬ 
ing  and  durable.  Resorts,  schools,  churches,  restau¬ 
rants,  hotels,  homes.  Send  list  of  wares  needing  re¬ 
plating.  Will  return  our  most  reasonable  price.  Harris, 
Box  A14,  ClayviUe,  N.  Y. 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp.  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad,  lip  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart.  Scltuate,  Mass. 

YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools.  Septio  Tanks  leaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mix 
powder  with  water;  pour  Into  roiiet.  Safe,  do  pols(J° 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings 
details.  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32.  Chicago 
Illinois. 

BEST  double  edge  blades.  Guaranteed,  $1.00  hundred. 
Specialties.  Groton,  Vermont. 


REMEMBER  Porter’s  Salve  for  cuts,  burns,  minor  in- 
fections;  Porter’s  Liniment  (formerly  Pain  King, 
tired,  aching  muscles?  Salve  still  60c,  liniment 
Order  from  Porter's.  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  £-  ^ 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  artic^f,. 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe’s — 22  Holland  ’’ 
St.  Louis  1.  Mo.  _ 

PINKING  Shears  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Gu5Jan'fd„mont! 
value  or  refund  A  Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  C~&>~ 

Netv  Hampshire. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


DIVESTOCK  at  present  or  even 
prospective  prices,  is  almost 
salable  by  ounces.  In  fact  it  is 
bringing,  generally,  from  a  cent 
and  a  half  to  two  cents  an  ounce. 

This  is,  of  course,  foolish  except  that 
it  does  bring  more  forcefully  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  livestock  to  sell, 
the  importance  of  how,  when,  where 
and  by  whom  handled  and  weighed. 

These  variations  alone  can  make  a 
difference  on  one  cow,  or  its  equivalent 
in  other  livestock,  of  from  50  to  100 
pounds  in  the  shrink  which  you  must 
stand  from  farm  to  market. 

Keeping  the  f "Shrink”  Small 

There  are  many  factors  that  can 
account  for  this  variation  in  shrink: 

1.  Shrinks  will  be  heavier  in  very 
cold  weather  or  very  hot. 

2.  You  will  get  comparatively  light¬ 
er  shrinks  on  the  warmer  days  in  win¬ 
ter  or  cooler  days  in  summer. 

3.  Heavier  shrinks  can  be  expected 
olf  grass  than  off  dry  feeds. 

4.  If,  in  the  late  fall,  your  grass  has 
dried  up,  your  market  shrinks  will  be 
less,  but  your  home  weights  will  also 
be  less. 

5.  Livestock  marketed  too  soon  after 
changes  in  feed  will  bring  heavier 

shrinks. 

6.  Distance  from  market  (within 
reason)  is  not  very  important. 

7.  Your  animals  will  do  most  of  their 
shrinking  the  first  few  miles  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

8.  The  way  they  are  handled  is  very 
important.  If  they  are  frightened  and 
are  banged  around  in  loading  and  un¬ 
loading,  expect  heavy  shrinks.  If  the 
truck  driver  throws  them  around  on 
curves  or  suddenly  stops  and  starts, 
your  shrinks  will  be  excessive. 

9.  If,  at  the  market,  they  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  move  along  more  or  less  natural¬ 
ly,  and  handled  more  or  less  individu- 
ally,  your  market  shrinks  will  be  light¬ 
er.  If  they  are  banged  around  in  un¬ 
loading,  hustled  into  crowded  pens  and 
banged  around  before  weighing,  your 
market  shrinks  will  be  heavy. 

10.  Generally  speaking,  the  sooner 
they  are  weighed  after  their  arrival 
at  the  market,  the  lighter  the  shrink. 

11.  Last  but  not  least,  are  the  ani¬ 
mals  honestly  weighed?  I  think  this 
can  generally  be  answered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative,  although  the  temptation  is 
great  and  warrants  continued  and  reg¬ 
ular  checking  by  stockyard  authorities 
and  farmers  themselves. 

Some  men  weigh  the  truck  and  its 
livestock  on  a  certified  truck  scale  on 
the  way  to  market,  and  then  way  the 
truck  again  on  the  way  home.  This  is 
not  absolutely  accurate,  but  it  does 
give  a  fair  check  on  shrinks  between 
different  markets  and  a  workable  basis 
tor  each  farmer  to  figure  his  market¬ 
ing  costs. 

Not  Overfeed 

Should  you  try  to  fill  your  animal 
with  water  and  feed  before  marketing? 
i'he  answer  is  definitely  NO!  If  you 
are  successful  in  filling  them,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  cost  you  money. 
The  buyer  can  spot  a  “filled  up”  ani¬ 
mal  and  then  not  knowing  how  much 


SCHOOL  MEETING 

July  8  is  the  date  of  annual 
meetings  in  many  Central  School 
Districts. 

Help  democracy  work  by  at¬ 
tending,  expressing  your  opinion, 
and  voting. 


this  fill  may  be  he  always  bids  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  on  the  basis  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  fill.  He  simply  cannot  buy 
water  and  soaked  feed  at  present  prices 
and  eventually  throw  that  extra  weight 
away.  , 

Once  in  a  blue  moon  he  may  be  buy¬ 
ing  for  numbers  alone,  due  to  some 
unusual  conditions  and  then  he  may 
not  penalize  the  “full  animal”  so  heav¬ 
ily.  That  is  what  causes  misunder¬ 
standings,  but  eventually  that  buyer  is 
sure  to  get  his  money  back  and  prob¬ 
ably  from  you. 

Feed,  water,  and  care  for  the  animal 
just  as  you  always  do  and  as  you  would 
if  it  were  not  going  to  market  and  you 
will  have  a  normal  fill.  The  buyer  will 
know  it’s  a  normal  fill  and  buy  it  on 
that  basis,  and  in  the  end  you  will 
have  more  money  than  by  doing  it  in 
any  other  way. 

Editor’s  Note:  Besides,  it’s  the  hon¬ 
est  thing  to  do! 

You  can  no  longer  depend  upon 
“guess”  as  to  what  any  animal  will 
weigh;  there  is  too  much  money  involv¬ 
ed.  Neither  can  you  depend  upon  a 
tape. 

Honest  weights,  honest  handling,  and 
honest  prices  are  available  to  you.  Be 
sure  you  get  them! 

—  a. a.  — 


BOLT  CARE 

To  prevent  nuts  from  freezing  to 
bolts  as  a  result  of  rust,  first  dip  the 
bolts  in  shellac,  then  let  them  dry. 
They’ll  always  come  apart  with  ease 
thereafter.  —  Benjamin  Hall,  Hudson, 
New  York. 


Here's  a  milking  parlor  built  for  comfort 
— the  dairyman's,  that  is!  Henry  Fergu¬ 
son  of  Fairfield,  Vermont,  designed  his 
milking  parlor  to  save  steps  and  time. 
Shown  above,  Ferguson  holds  a  teat 
washer  made  with  a  short  length  of 
garden  hose  and  a  nozzle  from  a  small 
sprayer.  The  hose  is  connected  to  both 
hot  and  cold  water  pipes  so  that  the 
water  temperature  can  be  regulated. 
Ferguson  also  milks  his  cows  directly  into 
the  milk  can.  Note  can  is  hanging  under 
scales.  At  the  upper  left  in  the  picture  is 
shown  part  of  the  feed  hopper,  another 
labor-saver  used  by  the  Vermonter. 

—  Jack  Spaven 

*  *  * 

CAR  CARE 


If  you’re  off  in  the  woods  with  the 
family  car,  here’s  the  way  to  protect 
it.  Smear  a  heavy  coating  of  wax  all 
over  as  though  you  were  going  to 
polish  it.  Then  don’t.  It’ll  look  messy 
until  you  get  back,  but  you  can  polish 
it  then  and  you’ll  find  it  has  been  well 
protected  from  weather,  dirt,  dust,  un¬ 
derbrush,  etc.  —  Benjamin  Hall ,  Star 
Route,  Hudson,  N.  Y, 


At  practically  the  last  minute 
before  the  law  expired  Congress 
passed  a  bill  extending  modified 
controls  for  ten  months. 

Previously  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  211  to  185  passed  a  bill  which 
would  have  removed  price  ceilings 
on  everything  not  rationed  or  allo¬ 
cated.  The  bill  would  have  ended 
Federal  rent  control  in  most  areas 
on  September  30,  killed  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authority  to  curb  consumer 
credit,  abolished  the  present  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  and  replaced  it 
with  an  advisory  board  stripped  of 
power  to  intervene  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes. 

The  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  ex¬ 
tending  controls  and  the  compro¬ 
mise  passed  was  the  result  of  com¬ 
mittee  conference. 

Obviously  the  sentiment  against 
controls  never  was  so  strong  as  it 
is  now. 


VEAL  RAISING 
QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

(Continued  from  Page  7 ) 

market.  The  farther  you  are  from  a 
good  city  market,  the  less  will  be  your 
return. 

Do  not  feed  these  calves  anything 
but  milk,  as  that  is  the  food  on  which 
they  will  make  the  most  profit.  A  good 
many  beef  people  keep  some  big,  well- 
producing  Holsteins  in  the  barn  to 
make  records  on  the  weight  increases 
of  their  prize  bull  calves.  The  reason 
for  the  higher  weight  is  that  a  young 
animal  takes  time  to  build  a  carcass 
that  can  be  classed  into  either  prime, 
good  or  choice,  but  an  inexperienced 
person  can  usually  be  guided  by  the 
fact  that  if  it  looks  good  to  him  it  prob¬ 
ably  is  good. 

Some  study  along  the  lines  of  beef 
production  is  advisable  and  many  farm¬ 
ers  could  learn  a  lot  when  it  comes  to 
raising  animals.  For  replacements  in 
the  herd,  the  same  skill  applies.  I  re¬ 
tain  10  per  cent  of  the  herd  for  re¬ 
placements,  using  artificial  breeding 
for  it.  —  H.  R.  Mockel,  Cooperstown, 
New  York. 


LEADERS  HONORED 

At  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp  in 
Washington,  several  northeastern  4-H 
Club  workers  were  honored  for  25 
years  or  more  of  service.  Those  so 
honored  were:  John  Lennox  of  Ithaca. 
N.  Y.,  Mary  Sanborn,  Durham,  N.  H., 
Elsie  Trabue,  Storrs,  Conn.  A  gold  key 
was  presented  to  Martha  Leighton  of 
New  York,  one  of  6  active  or  assistant 
State  4-H  Club  leaders  who  had  served 
25  years  or  more. 

—  A. a.  — 

HONORED 

Congressman  Harold  Ostertag  of  At¬ 
tica,  N.  Y.,  has  been  presented  with  the 
Smokey  Bear  Award.  The  award  is 
given  for  outstanding  service  in  pre¬ 
venting  forest  fires  and  the  award  was 
made  to  Congressman  Ostertag  by 
Richard  E.  McArdle,  newly  appointed 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  NEW 
YORK  STATE  PUREBRED 
SHEEP  IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT  SALE 
JULY  26,  1952 

Sale  Time  12:30  P.M. 


Livestock  Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Suffolk 

Hampshire 

Corriedale 

Shropshire 


Dorset 

Cheviot 

Oxford 

Montadal* 


COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT, 

Auctioneer 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  For  catalog  writer 

Joseph  Lawson,  Sale  Mgr. 

Pavilion,  N.  Y.  s 


See  your 

dealer 

today 
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Compressed  1 
10  lb.  Blocks 
with 

TRACE  MINERALS 


Better  Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 


Roto  Salt  Co.,  Box  A 


Also  * 
PLAIN .  . . 
IODIZED  or 

_  SULPHURIZED 

Union  Sprinzs,  N.Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 

Arrived  this  week  over  250  head  of  choice  beef  cattle, 
either  Angus  or  Hereford  steers  or  heifers  weighing 
from  300  to  700  lbs.  Just  right  to  turn  on  pasture  now 
and  make  money  on.  I  have  sold  over  2,000  of  these 
kind  of  cattle  to  over  180  customers  this  year, and  there 
must  be  a  reason  and  I  believe  one  good  reason  is  that 
I  have  the  right  cattle  at  the  right  price. 

I  have  sold  over  6,000  of  these  same  kind  of  cattle  last 
year  and  they  have  made  money  for  over  500  customers.  It 
looks  like  cattle  will  be  a  good  price  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
So  if  you  have  pasture,  why  not  buy  a  few  of  these  good  light 
cattle  and  watch  them  grow  and  make  money  for  you. 

All  cattle  I  handle  are  treated  for  shipping  fever  and  are 
delivered  free  of  charge  within  100  miles.  Also  will  take  your 
dairy  and  fat  cattle  in  trade  and  will  allow  a  good  price  for 
them. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  cattle  here  on  pasture  that  are 
sold.  I  can  also  arrange  at  a  small  cost  to  pasture  any  number 
you  wish  to  buy. 

S.  B.  DAVIS 

Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 
Phone  Mendenhall  2771 
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By  LOUISE  PRICE  BELL 


OUNG  couples  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  new  homes  should  not 
be  too  discouraged  if  they 
can’t  get  all  of  the  new 
pieces  they  want.  Instead, 
they  are  wise  if  they  look  to  the  family 
attics  and  storerooms  and  see  what 
these  spots  have  to  offer!  Many  a  stun¬ 
ning  whatnot,  chest,  table  or  chair  is 
now  dangling  from  a  cobweb-covered 
rafter  and  may  need  only  a  good  dust¬ 
ing  and  polishing  to  make  it  something 
that  would  add  immeasurably  to  that 
new  home.  s 

The  corner  cupboard  shown  below  is 
an  old  Italian  one  that  the  ancestral 
storage  spot  had  kept  hidden  for  ages. 
It  is  lovely,  and  although  it  probably 
wasn’t  originally  planned  to  hold  game 
equipment,  it  is  ideal  for  that  purpose. 
The  old  scales  on  top  of  the  cupboard 
have  been  put  to  a  decorative  use,  too, 
and  hold  greenery  in  an  interesting 
manner.  An  idea  you  might  want  to 
copy! 

The  cupboard  shown  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  same  home  (lower  right) 
was  thick  with  red  paint  when  the 
young  homemakers  found  it.  It  took 
plenty  of  “elbow  grease”  to  remove  the 
paint  and  get  down  to  the  mellowed  old 
wood — and  now  the  piece  is  a  prized 
possession.  It  holds  china,  glassware, 
linen,  silver — and  saved  putting  money 
in  a  modern  piece  that  wouldn’t  have 
half  the  charm. 

The  old  English  rum  bottle  atop  the 
chest  has  its  original  decoration  and 
faucet  .  .  .  and  is  wonderful  for  cider 
at  party  time.  The  pewter  pieces  are 
heirlooms  that  are  used  constantly,  and 
the  framed  prints  that  so  effectively 
decorate  the  wall  at  the  left  of  door 
leading  into  the  kitchen  are  from  an 
old  English  botanical  manual.  Inexpen¬ 
sively  framed  with  passe  partout,  they 
are  delightfully  placed,  and  again  offer 
an  idea  well  worth  snitching! 

The  bird  cage  that  now  holds  green¬ 
ery  is  an  old  one  (upper  right  hand 


picture),  and  has  been  freshly  painted 
a  sunny  yellow.  The  stone  bottles  that 
hold  vinegar  and  oil  are  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  old.  The  scales  are  useful  at  can¬ 
ning  time,  and  decorative  always,  and 
the  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  chest  holds 
recipe  file  cards.  The  bread  board  was 
great-grandmother’s,  and,  to  help  carry 
out  the  “old-fashioned”  idea  in  this 
kitchen,  curtains  are  red-and-white 
calico. 

Sometimes  the  barn  will  turn  up  a 
valuable  piece  of  old  furniture.  One 
of  the  handsomest  antique  desks  I  have 
ever  seen  was  found  in  a  sad  state  in 
an  old  barn.  The  drawers,  scattered 
here  and  there,  were  being  used  as 
hen  roosts;  the  drop  writing-board  was 
cracked  and  broken  off  the  hinges,  and 
the  beautiful  cherry  wood  and  curly 
maple  trim  were  hidden  under  paint 
and  years  of  neglect.  Repaired  and  re¬ 
finished  by  the  young  couple  who  found 
it,  it  is  now  the  choicest  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  in  their  living  room. 

If  you  have  no  attic  or  barn  to  raid 
for  hidden  treasure,  why  not  investi¬ 
gate  a  “second-hand”  shop?  There  are 
many  old  discarded  pieces  that  can  be 
easily  and  successfully  remodeled.  An 
old-fashioned  bed  with  a  too  high  head- 
board  may  be  transformed  by  cutting 
down  the  headboard;  or  you  can  re¬ 
move  the  headboard  down  to  the  top  of 
the  side  rails,  turn  the  bed  around,  and 
use  the  footboard  as  a  headboard. 

An  old  dresser  with  a  heavy  frame¬ 
work  supporting  the  mirror  can  become 
an  attractive  chest  of  drawers  by  re¬ 
moving  the  mirror  and  framework.  You 
can  then  hang  the  mirror  by  wire 
above  the  dresser,  or  if  the  chest  is  to 
be  used  in  the  living  room,  try  hanging 
a  picture  above  it  or  an  interesting 
print.  Even  an  old  washstand  can  be¬ 
come  a  pleasing  little  desk  by  removing 
the  front  half  of  the  bottom  board,  or 
doors  and  drawers  if  it  has  them,  to 
make  room  for  your  feet. 


(Right):  It  took  plenty  of 
"elbow  grease"  to  remove 
a  thick  coat  of  red  paint 
from  this  old  cupboard, 
but  it  was  worth  it. 


(Left):  The  young  home¬ 
makers  who  found  this 
lovely  old  Italian  chest 
were  lucky.  It's  not  only 
extremely  ornamental,  but 
also  a  useful  storage 
place. 


Why  let  old  things  gather  dust  in  the  attic  when  tney  can 
be  rescued  and  add  so  much  charm  to  a  modern  kitchen? 
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DF  you’re  in  a  hurry  to  try  some 
of  those  delicious  barbecued 
broilers  we  told  you  about  in 
the  page  1  article  of  this  issue, 
just  follow  the  directions  given  below, 
taken  from  Cornell’s  new  bulletin  No. 
862,  “Barbecued  Chicken,”  by  Robert 
C.  Baker  and  D.  Leo  Hayes.  You’ll  want 
a  copy  of  the  bulletin  too,  for  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  recipes,  it  contains  recipes 
for  Oven-Barbecued  Chicken  and  Bar¬ 
becued  Roasting  Chicken;  also,  pictures 
and  easy  directions  for  making  seven 
different  kinds  of  outdoor  fireplaces,  as 
well  as  large  charcoal  pits.  (We’ll  be 
glad  to  see  that  you  get  a  copy  of  it 
if  you  write  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Home 
Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367, 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Enclose  5 
cents  if  you  live  outside 
of  New  York  State.) 

The  Fireplace 

For  your  family  or  a 
small  group  of  persons, 
use  your  outdoor  fire¬ 
place,  or  build  one  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  out 
of  stones,  bricks,  cinder 
blocks  or  chimney 
blocks.  (For  just  a  few 
people,  you  could  even 
use  a  “Quick  -  Chick,” 
meaning  a  fireplace  con¬ 
trived  out  of  bricks, 
stood  up  on  end,  and  a 
shelf  out  of  your  oven 
for  a  grill.)  For  a  large 
group,  you’ll  need  a  bar¬ 
becue  pit  made  of  gal¬ 
vanized  metal  or  cinder 
blocks. 

The  Fire 

For  cooking  the  broil¬ 
ers,  you  need  a  hot  fire 
but  one  that  is  not  flaming  or  smoking. 
A  charcoal  fire  is  most  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  you  can  use  a  hardwood  fire 
that  has  burned  to  coals.  You’ll  need  a 
small  amount  of  light,  dry  kindling  to 
ignite  the  charcoal.  With  too  much 
kindling,  the  charcoal  fire  may  get  out 
of  control.  It  is  wise  to  have  on  hand 
a  sprinkling  can  full  of  water  in  case 
the  fire  does  get  too  hot. 

Preparing  the  Broilers 

The  whole  broilers  should  weigh 
about  2  pounds  ready-to-cook  (entrails 
removed).  First,  cut  down  both  sides  of 
backbone  and  remove  it.  Tear  breast  in 
two;  it  will  always  rip  in  the  center. 
The  broiler  halves  should  weigh  about 
%  of  a  pound.  Each  half  serves  1  adult 
or  2  children. 

The  Barbecue  Sauce 

The  barbecuing  sauce  is  a  basting 
material,  to  be  brushed  on  the  broiler 
halves  every  few  minutes  during  the 
cooking  operation.  This  recipe  makes 
enough  for  20  halves: 

114  cups  cooking:  oil 
1  quart  cider  vinegar 
%  cup  salt 

2  tablespoons  poultry  seasoning 
1  teaspoon  pepper 

Bring  the  sauce  to  a  boil  and  keep 
it  hot.  You  may  vary  the  recipe  to  suit 
your  taste. 

To  Barbecue  Broilers 

Dip  the  halved  broilers  into  the  hot 
barbecue  sauce  and  then  put  them  over 
the  fire.  With  a  long-handled  fork, 
turn  the  broilers  about  every  5  minutes, 
and  baste  the  chicken  each  time  with 
a  fiber  brush.  It  takes  about  45  minutes 
tor  the  broilers  to  cook,  but  the  exact 
time  depends  on  the  amount  of  heat 
and  the  size  of  the  broilers.  Make  sure 
the  chickens  are  cooked  through  and 


tender  before  you  yell  “Get  your 
plates!”  To  test  it  for  doneness,  grasp 
end  of  leg  bone  and  move  the  leg;  if 
the  joint  moves  easily,  the  meat  is 
done. 

Home-Style  Barbecued  Chicken 

You  can  have  delicious  barbecued 
broilers  any  day  of  the  year — summer 
or  winter — by  using  the  broiler  in  your 
range.  For  5  broiler  halves,  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amount  of  sauce: 

14  cup  cooking  oil 
1  cup  cider  vinegar 
214  tablespoons  salt 
114  teaspoons  poultry  seasoning 
14  teaspoon  white  pepper 


You  don't  have  to  have  a  fancy  outdoor 
fireplace  to  barbecue  chicken  for  the 
family.  Some  stones,  a  grill,  and  a  good 
bed  of  coals  will  do  the  trick! 

Bring  the  sauce  to  a  boil.  Soak  the 
broiler  halves  in  the  sauce  for  about 
an  hour.  Turn  the  halves  so  all  parts 
will  be  soaked.  Place  broiler  halves  on 
rack  in  broiling  pan  so  the  surface  of 
the  chicken  is  from  4  to  5  inches  be¬ 
low  the  broiling  unit.  Turn  the  halves 
about  every  10  minutes  and  baste  them 
each  time.  It  takes  about  30  to  40  min¬ 
utes  for  the  broilers  to  cook,  depending 
on  size,  but  give  them  the  leg  test  for 
doneness. 

To  serve  with  barbecued  broilers,  the 
Cornell  bulletin  suggests  these  foods: 
Scalloped  potatoes  or  potato  chips, 
tossed  green  salad  or  cabbage  salad, 
sliced  tomatoes,  corn  on  the  cob,  mixed 
sweet  pickles,  rolls,  ice  cream,  coffee 
and  milk.  Quantities  needed  for  from 
5  to  300  persons  are  given  in  the  bull¬ 
etin.  Here  are  the  amounts  for  5 


persons : 

Tossed  green  salad 

or  cabbage  salad  .  1  qt. 

Scalloped  potatoes 

(or  potato  chips)  . %  qt. 

Sliced  tomatoes  .  1  lb. 

Sweet  corn  (ears)  .  8 

Mixed  sweet  pickles  - %  pt. 

Rolls  . - .  7 

Butter  (extra  if  corn  served)  .  %  lb. 

Coffee  .  %  lb. 

Coffee  cream  . — . %  pt. 

Milk  (each  person)  - ......  %  pt. 

Sugar  . - . - .  Vs  lb. 

Ice  cream  . %  qt. 

Chicken  (halves)  . - .  5 


Treat  your  family  soon  to  a  back¬ 
yard  broiler  barbecue.  They’ll  have  a 
wonderful  time  and  you’ll  be  getting 
requests  for  a  repeat  performance  once 
a  week! 
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HERE’S  WHY  160,000,000  GLASSES 
OF  JAM  AND  JELLY  WERE 
PUT  UP  WITH  CERTO  PECTIN  IN  1951! 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


50%  More  Glasses  the  Short-Boil  Way!  That’s  right! 
You  actually  get  50%  more  glasses  with  Certo  because 
precious  juices  don’t  boil  away! 

Faster!  It’s  true!  You’re  through  just  15  minutes  after 
your  fruit’s  prepared ! 

Easier!  No  more  testing  or  guesswork!  With  Certo,  ^ 
even  hard-to-set  fruits  “jell”  after  only  a  one-minute  boil. 

Richer  Flavor!  Because  you  can  use  fully-ripe  fruit, 
you  retain  all  the  luscious,  wonderful  flavor  of  fruit  at  its 
just-picked,  field-fresh  best!  Simply  follow  recipes 
carefully  for  delicious  jams  and  jellies  every  time. 

See  for  yourself  why  over  160,000,000  glasses  of  jam  and 
jelly  were  put  up  with  Certo  last  year!  Get  Certo  today!* 


*Remember,  Certo — a  pectin  product — is  made  from  natural 
fruit  pectin,  nature’s  jellying  substance,  found  in  varying 
amounts  in  all  fruits. 
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Now! 


Hear  [very  Play. . .  Even 
Thru  Summer  Storms 


Zenith 

Quality 

"ALL  WEATHER" 

Super-Sensitive 

FM-AM  RADIOS 


Now  you  can  enjoy  baseball  in  any 
kind  of  weather!  Summer  storms 
won’t  "shut-out”  your  enjoyment  of 
news,  market  reports,  weather,  all 
your  favorite  programs.  Zenith  FM 
knifes  through  storms  and  static 
where  many  other  sets  "strike  out” 
altogether!  You  need  no  aerial  in 
primary  signal  areas... and  Zenith’s 
no-fade,  no  drift  FM  circuit  insures 
rich  full  tonal  quality.  What’s  more, 
you  get  Zenith  Long-Distance®  AM 
reception  in  the  same  set. 


Shown  above,  the  Super  Symphony:  FM 

and  AM  Radio,  Giant  DialSpeaker, 
Flexigrip  Flandle,  distinctive  Swirl 
Walnut  plastic  cabinet.  Also  French 
Green  and  Dawn  Grey  Plastic.  See  them 
at  your  Dealer’s  —  today ! 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
Over  30  Years  of  "Know-How"  in  Radionics® 
Exclusively  •  Also  Makers  of  Quality  Hearing  Aids 


©  1912 


t0N!TH 


to**#**  RADIO 
<md  Y»  1.8 VISION 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Dept.  AA-62 
Chicago  39,  III. 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  "Zenith 
Quality  Super  Sensitive  FM." 


Name -  l 

I 

Address _  | 

l 

City... . . . RR# _ State _ _  J 

- j 


It's  almost  as  much  fun  to  have  a  winner  in  the  family  as  to  be  one,  judging  by  the 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  Cortland  County's  winner,  Mrs.  Bernard  W.  Potter  (standing  in 
picture)  and  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Florence  Potter.  Both  are  members  of  Miller 
Grange  and  live  at  Truxton,  N  Y. 


They’re  On  Their  Way! 


ERFECT  cinnamon  rolls — that’s 
what  it  takes  to  be  a  county 
winner  in  the  big  statewide 
cinnamon  rolls  contest  which 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  and  the  New 
York  State  Grange  are  sponsoring 
this  year.  Right  now  these  county  con¬ 
tests  are  in  full  swing,  and  almost 
every  day  a  new  name  is  added  to  the 
list  of  county  champions  who  will  com¬ 
pete  in  the  finals  at  State  Grange  an¬ 
nual  session  next  fall. 

In  many  of  the  counties  heard  from 
so  far,  interest  ran  so  high  that  every 
Subordinate  Grange  was  represented 
in  the  county  elimination  contest.  We 
have  had  many  enthusiastic  letters 
from  the  Pomona  chairmen,  telling 
about  the  excellence  of  the  rolls  en¬ 
tered  in  their  contests.  Mrs.  Wilson 
E.  Bask  of  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  wrote  us 


Mrs.  Emma  C.  Garlick  Mrs.  Rodney  Jenny 


that  she  had  never  seen  rolls  so  uni¬ 
form  in  size,  shape,  color  and  texture 
as  those  baked  by  their  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty  winner,  Mrs.  Charles  Wild  of  Dar¬ 
ien  Center,  N.  Y.,  whose  score  was  97. 

Mrs.  Antonia  Reimers  of  Sloansville, 
Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  chairman, 
says:  “We  all  enjoyed  our  contest  very 
much,  and  used  the  rolls  as  part  of  the 
refreshments  that  evening.  They  were 
delicious.  In  fact,  it  was  difficult  for 
the  judges  to  pick  the  winner  because 
all  of  the  rolls  entered  in  the  contest 
were  so  good.” 

Here  is  the  complete  list  of  county 
winners  to  date: 


Pomona  Winners 


County 

Crange 

Winner 

Chautauqua 

Cherry  Creek 

Nancy  Leonard 

Chenango 

Kelley 

Mrs. 

Helen  Zukauskas 

Clinton 

Beckman 

Mrs. 

Leverne  Favreau 

Cortland 

Miller 

Mrs. 

Bernard  Potter 

Delaware 

Mundale 

Mrs. 

Floyd  Miller 

Datchess 

Freedom  Plains 

Mrs. 

Wendell  Fowler 

Essex 

Wadhams 

Mrs. 

Delia  Pratt 

Genesee 

Darien 

Mrs. 

Charles  Wild 

Greene 

Loonenberg 

Mrs. 

Rodney  Miller 

Jefferson 

Lorra i  ne 

Mrs. 

Margaret  Shelmidini 

Livingston 

Keshe-qua 

Mrs. 

Paul  Crane 

Madison 

Morrisvillc 

Mrs. 

Rodney  Jenny 

Oneida 

Camden 

Mrs. 

Emma  C.  Garlick 

Schoharie 

Rock  District 

Mrs. 

Gerald  Mereness 

Tompkins 

North  Lansing 

Mrs.  Betty  Keller 

Warren 

Stony  Creek 

Mrs. 

Scott  Hill,  Sr. 

Washington 

Mettowee 

Mrs. 

John  Prondy,  Sr. 

W?u  ne 

Eureka 

Mrs. 

Carl  Bauer 

Cash  prizes  to  be  distributed  among 
winners  in  the  State  contest  finals  will 
amount  to  more  than  $250.00.  The  six 
highest  State  winners  will  have  their 
choice  (in  the  order  of  their  contest 
rating)  of  six  pieces  of  household 
equipment,  donated  by  the  following 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers: 
Avco  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Cros- 
ley  Division;  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change,  International  Harvester  Co., 
Majestic  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  Speed  Queen  Corporation. 

The  top  ten  State  winners  will  also 
receive  valuable  grocery  and  merchan¬ 
dise  prices  from  the  following  com¬ 
panies:  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 


Mrs.  Scott  Hill,  Sr., 
of  Stony  Creek, 

N.  Y.,  winner  of  the 
Warren  County  con¬ 
test  in  which  every 
Grange  but  one  in 
the  county  took 
part. 

Ball  Brothers  Co.,  Certo  Division  of 
General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Cooperative 
G.L.F.  Exchange,  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Hazel-Atlas  Co.,  International  Salt  Co., 
and  Robin  Hood  Flour.  In  addition  to 
these  State  contest  prizes,  several  of 
the  companies  are  awarding  prizes  to 
Pomona  winners  in  53  counties. 

The  contest  finals  will  be  held  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  next  October, 
during  State  Grange  annual  session. 
County  champions  will  bake  their  rolls 
at  home,  and  bring  or  send  them  to 
Saratoga  for  judging. 


Mrs.  Charles  Wild  Mrs.  Helen  Zukauskas 


This  is  the  seventeenth  annual  bak¬ 
ing  contest  to  be  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  New  York  State  Grange  and 
American  Agriculturist  since  1933. 
Previous  contests  have  featured  the 
following:  Gingerbread,  soft  rolled  mo¬ 
lasses  cookies,  bread,  doughnuts,  sugar 
cookies,  yeast  rolls,  and  cake. 


Home  Canning 
Hints 


by 


Home  canning  is  home  saving! 
Whether  you  put  up  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  your  own  garden,  or  buy 
when  produce  is  cheap  and  plentiful, 
you  cut  next  winter’s  food  bills  ’way 
down.  And  here  are  a  few  ways  to 
save  even  more. 


Lid  with  the  Difference ! 


All  closures  are  not 
alike.  Ball  Dome  Lids 
are  different  because 
of  the  Dome,  with  its 
famous  "Touch-Test” 
Seal.  Just  press  to 
test.  Dome  down,  jar 
sealed.  So  easy — so 
positive.  Switch  to 
Ball  Dome  Lids  for 
premium  protection 
of  every  precious  jar. 


Watch  Those  Bands! 

^  You  can  use  new  Dome 
Lids  with  old  bands. 
But  bent  or  damaged 
bands  won’t  seal  per¬ 
fectly.  Be  safe.  Get  Ball  2-piece 
Dome  Caps,  with  unique  3-point- 
pressure  bands  that  seal  firmly  all 
around. 


Need  New  Jars? 

Then  of  course  you’ll 
want  Ball  Dome  Jars, 
the  ONLY  jars  that 
come  equipped  with 
genuine  Dome  Lids.  All  sizes,  XA 
pint  to  K  gallon,  regular  or  wide 
mouth.  Space-saving  square  shape, 
nonslip  gripping  ribs.  Ball  Jars  out¬ 
sell  all  others! 


In  Wire-clamp  Jars 
— the  finest  made  are  Ball 
Ideal  (regular  opening)  and 
Ball  Eclipse  (wide  mouth). 
They  have  heat-treated 
high-tension  spring  steel 
wires  and  finest  quality  glass.  For 
best  results  always  seal  with  Ball 
Perfect  Seal  Jar  Rubbers,  the  home 
canners’  favorite! 

Get  My  Free  Booklet 

I’ve  streamlined  my 
latest  canning  and 
freezing  recipes,  meth¬ 
ods,  timetables,  in  a 
handy  new  booklet. 

Yours  for  the  asking. 

Drop  a  postcard  to: 

BALL  BROTHERS  CO., 

Dept.  AA2,  Muncie,  Ind. 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  Y#^ 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patromz* 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  ana 
you  will  be  satisfied. 
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Quickly  -  7%<zete 


tf-aJssuc 

ApSMt 


2641.  Doll-waist  jacket,  full  skirt 
featured  in  a  two-piece.  Smart  as  town 
and  country  cotton  or  as  a  “silk”  suit. 
Sleeve  choice;  collared  version,  includ¬ 
ed.  Sizes  12-20.  Size  16,  4%  yds.  35-in„ 
3%  yds.  of  ric  rac. 

2578.  So  many  easy  ways  to  make 
this  flared  cotton  casual:  with  short 
or  cap  sleeves,  a  button  or  zipper  front, 
wide  collar  or  collarless  neckline.  Sizes 
12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in„ 
with  3%  yds.  ruffling. 

2460.  Back  buttoning,  shoulder 
flanges  instead  of  ruffles  —  both  ideas 
roean  that  less  ironing  time  is  needed 
for  this  slimming  princess  pinafore 
with  wide  skirt.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size 
18,  5%  yds.  35-in.,  4%  yds.  trim. 
2397.  Contrast  in  the  trim  collar 


lends  a  crisp  look  to  a  scalloped-yoke 
cotton  for  daughter.  Meeve  and  neck¬ 
line  choice,  included.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4, 
2  yds.  35-in.,  with  %  yd.  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting,  3  yds.  edging. 

2868.  A  mere  yard  of  35-in.  material 
(or  a  100-lb.  feed  bag!)  and  a  minimum 
of  sewing  time  are  all  it  takes  to  make 
this  pouch  apron  with  flattering  panel 
treatment.  Cut  in  one  size.  Binding 
trim  requires  1%  yds. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents  for 
our  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  which 
has  attractive  pattern  designs  for  all 
ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box 
42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Along  the  South  Hill  Road 


By  Inez  George  Gridley 


Q°ING  for  a  walk  with  a  three-year- 
old  and  a  dog  reminds  me  of  won- 
ritful  ordinary  things  that  I  have  just 
Teen  liking  for  granted.  A  dozen  times 
ani  awakened  from  my  dull  adult  pre¬ 
occupation  by  Linda  Anne’s  squeal  of 
iscovery  as  she  notices  something  new 
and  wonderful. 

Mommy,  look!  Stones!  Stones!”  and 
ere  they  are,  in  a  tumbled  heap  from 
an  old  stone  wall.  How  long  is  it  since 
aave  really  seen  a  stone? 

A  caterpillar  looping  along  on  his 
°wn  particular  business  comes  in  for 
scrutiny  next.  Smoky  rushes  back  to 
Se<?  what  we  are  watching,  and  out  of 
P°  iteness  pretends  just  as  much  inter- 
s  as  if  the  worm  were  ten  times  as 
^  and  as  ferocious  as  a  panther.  Then 
Partridge  whirs  up  in  the  brush  near- 
}  and  Smoky  is  off  to  see  what  is 
b0lng  on  there. 

J*ere  is  so  much  in  little,  and  some- 
wre  along  the  years  most  of  us  ordi- 
arJ.  m°rtals  lose  the  ability  to  see  the 
a§ic  in  the  delicate  veining  of  a  leaf, 
'.  ae  exquisite  markings  of  an  insect’s 
is*n^  ^  garter  snake  slithers  by,  and  it 
onIy  a  snake.  A  child  can  see  its 


back  is  patterned  by  some  strange 
geometry,  as  it  hides  its  jeweled  colors 
in  the  grass. 

Linda  Anne  has  questions  about  the 
clouds,  and  the  glossy  leaves  of  the 
laurel  bushes,  and  the  tracks  in  the  soft 
ground  near  the  spring  where  a  doe 
and  her  fawn  have  left  the  slender 
prints  of  their  hoofs. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  Linda 
Anne  loses  that  curiosity,  and  stops 
asking  the  endless  questions,  the  deep 
unanswerable  questions  that  are  part 
of  being  young  and  being  alive  ? 

Whenever  I  see  an  older  person  who 
seems  young  because  he  has  never  lost 
his  interest  in  the  world,  and  never 
taken  the  world  for  granted,  I  think, 
“His  mother  never  said,  ‘Run  along, 
I’m  busy  now!’  or  put  him  off  with 
‘Some  other  time,  Sonny!’  ” 

Answer  his  questions  though  you  grope 
and  reach 

For  boundaries  of  earth  and  trackless 
skies; 

A  breathless  instant  comes,  beyond  all 
speech, 

When  you  may  see  these  winders 
through  his  eyes! 


ATLAS  Jars  have  been 
proven  for  more  than 
50  years  by  house¬ 
wives  everywhere. 
Double  tested  for 
strength. 


it's... 

ATLAS 

Strong  and  safe  for  all  approved  methods 
of  modern  preserving.  Perfect  for  home 
freezing  — moisture,  vapor  and  leak-proof; 
odors  can't  get  in  or  out;  re-usable. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


THE  BEST 


WEATHER  on  radio 

Throughout  New  York  State 

6:25  a. m.  7:15  a.m.  12:15  p.m.  6:15  p.m. 


W1ILD-FM  Niagara  Falls 
WFNF-FM  Wethersfield 
WHDL-FM  Glean 
WVBT-FM  Genesee  Valley 
WHCU-FM  Ithaca 
WVCN-FM  Central  New  York 


WRUN-FM  Utica-Rome 
WWNY-FM  Watertown 
WMSA-FM  Massena 
WVCV-FM  Cherry  Valley 
WFLY-FM  Trov- Albany 
WHVA-FM  Poughkeepsie 


WQAN-FM  Scranton,  Pa. 

AND  at  7:15  a.m.  on  these  AM  stations 


WHAM  Rochester 
WJTN  Jamestown 
WHLD  Niagara  Falls 
WHDL  Olean 
WNBF  Binghamton 
WHCU  Ithaca 
WQAN  Scranton,  Pa. 


WGY  Schenectady  (7:25) 
WAGE  Syracuse  (7:25) 
WRUN  Utica-Rome 
WDLA  Walton 
WKIP  Poughkeepsie 
WWNY  Watertown  (7:35) 
WMSA  Massena 


A  Rural  Radio  Network  Farm  Service 
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'Kefwet&,  Scneemny& 
and  (tya^ 

By  TOM  MILLIMAN 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  woodchuck  out  of 
your  bathroom?  Housewife  Marjorie  Grattan  had 
opened  the  kitchen  door  while  getting  breakfast 
when  a  woodchuck  dashed  in  with  a  frantic  dog 
close  on  his  heels.  Both  skidded  on  the  linoleum 
floor.  The  woodchuck  gained  his  feet  and,  with  teeth 
clicking,  retreated  to  the  bathroom  just  as  husband 
George  returned  from  chores.  After  the  dog  was 
tied  up,  the  Grattans  made  the  discovery  that  brooms 
are  the  best  means  of  removing  woodchucks  from 
people’s  houses  without  bloodshed  or  injury  to  any 
of  the  parties. 

(After  contending  with  these  destructive  brutes 
on  my  own  place,  Tom,  I  certainly  would  have  used 
something  more  murderous  than  a  mere  broom! 

—ERE) 

*  *  * 

The  1948  G.M.C.  1  y2  ton  truck  was  licensed  last 
winter  at  a  cost  to  the  farm  of  $90.  We  declared  the 
maximum  load  at  6  tons,  although  the  truck  will 
probably  carry  that  mu-ch  only  3  or  4  times  in  1952. 
The  insurance  coverage  is  also  expensive.  Trucks 
cost  money,  even  when  idle.  Such  costs  to  the  farmer 
apparently  can’t  be  reduced,  regardless  of  good  or 
bad  times.  The  bill  passed  by  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  providing  a  measure  of  relief  on  farm  truck 
licenses  failed  by  veto  to  become  law. 

*  *  * 

Cornell  has  published'  an  article  favoring  the 
electric  hot  iron  as  the  easiest  way  for  dehorning 
calves.  Dr.  R.  W.  Spalding  says,  “-  -  -  -  the  most 
important  thing  to  do  to  insure  no  slips  is  to  be 
sure  the  burning  is  thorough  and  even  all  around 
the  base  of  the  horn.”  Marion  Nobles  of  Hayfields 
read  the  article  and  says,  “They  can  have  it.  We’ll 
use  caustic  paste.  No  frying  meat  on  a  live  animal 
around  here.”  What  stops  him  is  the  ordeal  of  put¬ 
ting  a  smoking  hot  iron  to  the  head  of  a  small 
calf,  holding  it  there  for  what  seems  a  murderous 
length  of  time,  and  repeating  on  the  same  calf  to 
get  the  other  horn. 

*  *  * 

Only  one  girl  was  born  at  Hayfields  in  27  years, 
as  contrasted  with  about  12  boys.  Learning  that  the 
Nobles,  the  Grattans  and  the  Lakins  were  all  ex¬ 
pecting,  I  told  the  husbands  that  according  to  the 
record  each  family  should  count  on  a  boy.  The  Grat¬ 
tans  wanted  a  boy  and  on  June  4th  were  rewarded 
with  a  bouncing  son.  The  Nobles  desire  a  girl  and 
are  next  in  line.  The  Lakins  want  a  boy.  The  mathe¬ 
matical  change  of  correct  prediction  on  as  many  as 
three  is  about  six  to  one  against  the  predictor. 
Nevertheless,  the  results  will  be  announced  in 
due  time. 


This  is  Andrew  the  Steer,  as  he  appeared  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1951  when  a  yearling.  Now,  10  months  later,  An¬ 
drew,  being  a  dairy  steer,  looks  about  the  same  only 
bigger.  He  just  keeps  on  eating  and  growing  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  tendency  to  fatten.  Dairy  steers  take  about 
a  year  longer  than  Angus  and  Herefords  to  reach  a  good 
finish.  Four  families  are  viewing  Andrew  with  specu¬ 
lative  eyes,  for  he  is  destined  to  be  converted  into 
frozen  meat  about  December  1,  even  though  he  will 
not  have  completed  his  growth  by  then.  We  can't  wait. 

It  would  be  better  to  have  two  or  three  earlier- 
maturing  animals  of  various  ages  coming  along  for  the 
freezer.  Having  without  result  repeatedly  requested 
Angus  service  from  cooperative  sources,  we  turned  to 
American  Breeders'  Service  which  furnishes  it,  and  now 
have  two  of  our  poorer  cows  artificially  bred  to  Angus. 
The  only  farm  beef  that  is  better  than  an  early  ma¬ 
turing  half-blood  Angus  steer  is  a  half-blood  Angus 
heifer. 
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(Above)  While  this  picture  of  pea  harvesting  was  taken 
in  1951,  it  might  as  well  be  one  from  1910  because  the 
man  killing  method  remains  the  same.  The  only  change 
is  that  gasoline  has  replaced  oats  as  fuel.  When  men 
are  harvesting  peas  on  a  livestock  farm  they  should  be 
haying  and  cultivating.  At  best  haying  is  always  fin¬ 
ished  too  late.  At  Hayfields  we  have  cut  out  pea  pro¬ 
duction,  much  as  we  would  like  to  have  it  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  alfalfa  seedings  and  the  valuable  peavine  sil¬ 
age  in  the  winter.  We'll  come  back  in  when  custom  pea 
harvesting,  with  1-man  automatic  machines  of  which 
three  makes  are  now  on  the  market,  becomes  avail¬ 
able  to  our  area.  Meanwhile,  obtaining  pea  acreage  on 
contract  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  processors. 


(Below)  This  is  pea  harvesting  by  machinery  at  a  speed 
of  5  to  6  miles  per  hour.  One  man  on  the  tractor  and 
a  driver  on  the  truck — no  more.  The  smaller  processors 
here  and  there  are  making  the  service  available  to 
contracting  growers,  charging  by  the  acre  or  by  the 
ton  of  peas.  It  leaves  the  farmer  free  to  go  about  his 
business  of  haying,  cultivating,  etc.,  to  his  immense  ad¬ 
vantage.  An  even  more  promising  machine  is  on  the 
way — one  which  mows,  shells  peas,  drops  the  vines 
and  pods  on  the  ground  and  conveys  the  shelled  peas 
into  large  containers  mounted  on  the  side,  all  run  by 
two  men.  The  latter  method  requires  that  peavines  be 
field  chopped  for  silage,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  This 
peavine  job,  too,  can  be  contracted  to  men  who  fill  silos. 


Here  is  the  wicked  looking  pasture  renovating  disk 
harrow  after  completing  the  work  shown  elsewhere  on 
this  page.  The  24''  disks  are  spaced  10 Vi  inches  apart 
and  the  angle  at  which  they  operate  is  hydraulically 
controlled  by  the  operator  from  the  seat  of  the  tractor. 

Price  of  this  machine  was  $329  in  September  1951. 
Best  time  for  renovating  pastures  with  machines  of  this 
type  is  in  late  summer  and  during  the  fall,  and  let  the 
torn-up  sod  weather  through  the  winter  without  danger 
of  erosion.  Then  in  spring  come  on  with  springtooth  or 
other  fitting  tools  for  seeding  to  birdsfoot  trefoil. 

On  the  more  level,  less  stony  old  sod,  where  erosion 
isn't  a  problem,  the  plow  is  entirely  satisfactory  and  a 
little  cheaper  to  operate. 


Here  is  a  piece  of  rough  ground  which,  I  am  now 
ashamed  to  state,  lay  unproductive  in  natural  grasses 
for  27  years.  The  ground  was  prepared  this  spring 
(should  have  been  done  last  fall)  by  a  pasture  renovat 
ing  harrow  consisting  of  8-24"  disks  hydraulically 
angled  from  the  seat  of  the  3-plow  wheel  tractor.  The 
disk  harrow  itself  weighs  1400  lbs.  and  with  two  con 
Crete  block  weights,  weighs  about  a  ton.  It  really  cl**® J 
the  business.  There  is  no  erosion  to  worry  about.  R'9 
after  the  picture  was  taken  a  springtooth  harrow  fm 
ished  the  job  and  the  land  is  now  seeded  to  birdsfoot 
trefoil  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  Up  the  hill,  over 
horizon,  and  down  the  hill  we  have  two  thriving  P'®c®| 
of  birdsfoot.  The  triangle  of  natural  grass  to  the  rig 
was  too  steep  for  a  wheel  tractor  to  safely  negotia,e' 
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Suspicions  Pay  Off  — 
Subscribers  Divide  $100 


Gerald  j.  bidwell,  19,  of  Black 

Creek,  N.  Y.,  found  he  had  jumped 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  when 
he  sought  assistance  in  getting  the 
borrowed  car  he  was  driving  out  of  a 
mud  hole.  The  car  was  rescued  from 
the  mud  easily  enough,  but  Bidwell 
didn’t  fare  so  well.  He  found  himself 
spending  90  days  in  Belmont  County 
Jail  after  being  convicted  of  petit  lar¬ 
ceny  for  stealing  a  heifer.  Too  late  he 
discovered  that  folks  often  remember 
the  little  things  when  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem  presents  itself. 

It  was  Friday  morning  in  April  when 
Bidwell  asked  John  and  Jay  Gant  to 
help  him  out  of  the  mud.  Instinctively 
one  of  the  brothers  made  a  note  of  the 
license  plate  number.  Bidwell  told  them 
that  he  and  a  friend  had  spent  the 
night  in  a  nearby  farm  house,  but  the 
friend  was  not  in  evidence  while  the 
oar  was  being  pulled  out.  He  was  later 
in  the  car  when  it  sped  by  the  Gant 
farm,  but  was  unrecognizable  because 
of  the  speed  at  which  the  car  was 
traveling. 

When  a  strange  heifer  showed  up  in 
the  Gant  barnyard  the  following  day, 
the  Gants  reported  the  episode  to  the 
State  Police.  Bidwell  was  picked  up 
and  eventually  confessed  to  taking  the 
animal  with  the  idea  of  selling  her  in 
Buffalo.  His  plans  were  interrupted 
when  he  found  himself  mired  in  the 
mud.  Careful  examination  of  the  car 
he  had  been  driving  disclosed  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  hairs  from  the  heifer. 

Bidwell  was  sentenced  by  Peace  Jus¬ 
tice  Donald  Totten.  The  charge  against 
his  companion  was  disposed  of  in 
youthful  offender  proceedings  and  re¬ 
cords  were  sealed. 

Because  Jay  and  John  Gant  were  on 
their  toes  and  relayed  their  suspicions 
promptly  to  the  State  Police,  they  have 
received  a  check  from  American 
Agriculturist  in  the  amount  of  $100, 
as  reproduced  on  this  page.  This  re¬ 
ward  is  given  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  at  least  thirty  days  of  any 
cattle  thief  who  helps  himself  to  cattle 
belonging  to  an  A.  A.  subscriber. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  mind 
alert.  You  may  be  the  next  to  get  this 
reward. 

—  A. A.  — 

ttftIVEIlS  liVDEK  21 

years  must  have 
insurance 

PFECTIVE  July  1,  every  driver  un¬ 
der  21  years  of  age  must  be  covered 
by  automobile  liability  insurance  in  or¬ 
der  to  operate  legally  on  the  streets 
and  highways  of  New  York  State. 
Formerly  such  insurance  was  compuls¬ 
ory  only  for  minors  who  owned  cars. 
Insurance  companies  writing  liability 
insurance  in  New  York  have  agreed  to 
issue  identification  cards  which  will 
serve  as  evidence  of  coverage. 

Minimum  insurance  requirements  are 
$10,000-$20,000  on  bodily  injury  and 
$5,000  covering  property  damage.  Proof 
must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  driver, 
ah<l  failure  to  produce  such  proof  of 
existence  of  insurance  to  any  official 
Requesting  it  will  be  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  of  lack  of  the  required  coverage, 
in  other  words,  supposedly  you  aren’t 


going  to  be  given  a  chance  to  produce 
it  within  24  hours.  You  must  have  it 
with  you  at  all  times  when  operating 
a  car. 

If  a  driver  under  21  is  operating  his 
father’s  car,  he  must  carry  an  insur¬ 
ance  identification  card  made  out  in 
the  name  of  his  parent. 

If  he  is  operating  his  own  car,  he 
must  carry  a  card  in  his  own  name 
showing  that  he  has  the  required  in¬ 
surance. 

If  he  is  operating  a  car  owned  by 


someone  other  than  himself  or  his  par¬ 
ent,  he  must  carry  a  card  in  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  or  a  card  in 
his  own  name  showing  that  he  has 
either  an  operator’s  policy  or  an  en¬ 
dorsement  on  the  policy  covering  his 
parent’s  car  which  covers  him  while 
operating  other  vehicles. 

Violation  is  punishable  on  first  of¬ 
fense  by  a  fine  up  to  $25,  and  for  later 
offenses  progressively  up  to  a  possible 
$100. 

—  A. A.  — 

HERE  TODAY-GONE 
TOMORROW 

,  A  furniture  store  opened  in  our  town, 
and  as  one  of  the  first  customers  we  were 
given  $50  in  credit.  We  picked  out  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  amount  of  $300,  and  paid 
$200  cash  on  the  spot.  Balance  of  $50  was 
to  be  paid  on  delivery.  Delivery  was  never 
made  and  we  can’t  get  our  money  back. 
The  store  is  no  longer  in  business  here, 
but  I  believe  they  have  a  store  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

This  sounded  suspicious  so  we 
checked  in  Burlington.  We  were  told 
that  the  Reliable  Furniture  Co.  there 
was  in  the  process  of  bankruptcy.  It 
seems  that  the  Burlington  store  was 
established  by  a  man  from  New  Jersey 
who  is  now  among  the  missing.  He 
opened  and  closed  stores  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  communities,  none  of  which  was 
connected  with  the  Burlington  store  al¬ 


though  the  firm  name  used  was  the 
same  in  each  case.  We  are  hoping  this 
man  can  be  located. 

If  any  reader  has  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience,  he  should  contact  the  Referee 
in  Bankruptcy,  Federal  Office  Building, 
Burlington,  Vt.  The  Service  Bureau 
would  also  like  to  know  about  any  such 
cases. 

—  A. A.  — 

SOLD! 

I  received  the  merchandise  today. 
Without  the  help  and  active  interest  of 
your  Service  Bureau,  I  doubt  if  the 
company  would  have  honored  this 
claim.  I  am  most  grateful  to  you.  No 
one  will  ever  have  to  “sell”  me  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  again.  This  alone 
has  made  me  a  satisfied  subscriber 
from  now  on. — Mrs.  R.  P.,  New  York. 
—  a.  a.  — 

GRATEFUL 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  sent.  It  was  very  helpful.  You 
people  are  doing  a  great  service  to  those 
who  really  need  it  You  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  it.  You  have  a  great  maga¬ 
zine,  and  I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much. 

This  reader  asked  a  question  a  little 
outside  our  scope,  but  we  were  able  to 
refer  the  inquiry  to  someone  who  could 
be  of  assistance  to  her.  S'end  your  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  Service  Bureau,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  serve  you. 


Truck-Car  Collision  Kills  Farm  Youth 


Melvin  Clark,  Covington, 
Pa.  died  from  a  fractured 
skull  two  hours  after  the  car 
in  which  he  was  riding  and  a 
truck  collided  on  a  curve.  Pic¬ 
ture  at  left  is  the  wrecked  car. 


A  FRIEND'S  NAME 
MAY  BE  IN  THIS  LIST 

L.  L.  Warner,  deceased,  S.  Otselic,  N.Y. (2  pol)  $2000.00 

Insured  struck  by  car 

Donald  Hackett,  McDonough,  N.  Y . . .  25.00 

Auto  accident — crushed  finger 

Stella  Watts,  Norwich,  N  Y.  (2  pol)  . . .  225.72 

Auto  accident — broken  arm — head  cuts 
Margaret  Thomas,  Box  34,  Rock  Rift,  N.  Y  .  21.43 

Auto  accident— bruised  arm,  ankles,  back 

Nancy  M.  Stockin,  Chafee,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  accident— multiple,  fractures 

Maude  E.  Kibbe,  Stratford,  N.  Y.  . . .  72.86 

Struck  by  car — broken  pelvis  bone  &  bruises 

Gertie  M.  Moss,  R.  2.  Lockport,  N.  Y.  . . .  28.57 

Struck  by  automobile — cut  leg  &  bruises 

Eugene  Olds,  Sanborn,  N.  Y _ _  28.57 

Auto  accident — bruised  back 

R.  Paul  Calhoun,  Waterville,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — injured  nose,  fractured  rib 

Paul  Riegler,  R.  3,  Rome.  N.  Y . .' .  50.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest,  fractured  ribs 

F.  Ray  Dickinson.  Maybrook,  N.  Y.  (2  pol)  _  220.00 

Auto  accident — body  bruises 

William  C.  Best,  Sr.,  Howes  Cave,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  ribs,  head 

Ruth  E.  M.  Snyder,  Warnerville,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  accident — broken  leg,  lacerations 
Robert  F.  Evans,  R.  I,  Bath,  N.  Y.  130.00 

.Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  injured  hip 

Daniel  Fulford,  R.  3,  Bath,  N.  Y .  22.86 

Auto  accident — injured  head  &  neck 

Maude  Fulford,  R.  3,  Bath,  N  Y  .  22.86 

Auto  accident— bruised  leg,  hip  &  auu 

Carrie  W  Davis,  Olive  Bridge,  N.  Y .  22.86 

Auto  accident— broken  nose,  body  bruises 

May  Ski  I  li  ns.  R  I,  Dexter,  Me . 57.14 

Auto  accident — frac.  vertebra 

G.  Elmer  Hopkins,  Corinna,  Me.  .  1000.00 

Struck  by  car  crossing  a  street — killed 

Frederick  L.  Conley,  Greenfield,  Mass .  32.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  anklet  cuts  and  bruises 

Harold  S.  Streeter,  Bernardston,  Mass. _  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  right  elbow 

Warren  L.  Stone,  Ashland,  Mass . . . .  25.00 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder  &  hip 

Margaret  Rogers,  Petersham,  Mass . . 20.00 

Auto  accident— bruised  neck 


Agent  Jerry  Taylor  Hands  Check 
To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Clark 

They  wrote  us  saying  “Thanks  for  the  check  paid 
under  Melvin’s  policy.  We  feel  every  member  of 
the  familv  should  carrv  a  North  American  Policv.” 


'X.eefc  'fyoux  “Podcy  lamented 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK. 


Be  Careful 

A  machine  can’t  hear  you  - 
call  for  help.  It’ll  keep  on 

J 

turning  till  the  power  is  cut. 


Keep  shields  in  place  Turn  off  power  before  you  lubricate 


Over  a  million  people  are  injured,  one  way  or 
another,  on  farms  in  the  U.  S.  each  year.  Most 
of  these  accidents  can  be  prevented  by  a  little 
forethought. 

It’s  easy  to  be  careless ;  it  takes  time  and  trouble 

to  be  careful  but  it  pays.  It  could  save  your  life. 

•• 

Farm  machinery  manufacturers  are  co-oper¬ 
ating  in  making  standard  shields  and  guards  for 
power  take-olf.  It’s  for  your  protection. 

Be  sure  to  turn  off  the  power  before  you  lay  a 
hand  on  a  combine,  baler,  mower,  forage  harvester, 
or  husker. 

Store  gasoline  out  of  reach  of  farm  buildings 
and  anything  that’s  inflammable. 

There’s  a  nasty  burn  waiting  for  the  arm  that 
touches  a  hot  manifold  or  exhaust  pipe. 

/  f 

Barked  knuckles  are  painful  —  it’s  better  to 
use  a  wrench  that  fits  the  nut  you  want  to  turn. 

Keep  an  eye  on  boys.  A  farmer  had  a  boy 
disking.  The  next  day  he  saw  where  the  tractor 


had  gone  into  a  deep  drainage  ditch  —  and  out 
again.  It  mdde  his  hair  stand  on  end. 

Take  time  to  be  careful  —  it’s  time  well  spent. 

LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  YOU  KEEP 
YOUR  TRACTOR  AND  OTHER 
FARM  MACHINERY  ON  THE  GO 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  has  the  right 
lubricant  for  every  piece  of  metal  that  moves  and 
every  wheel  that  turns.  There  should  be  no  metal- 
to-metal  contact  in  properly  lubricated  bearings. 
Here  are  Atlantic’s  oils  and  lubricants  that’ll  help 
you  keep  your  machinery  on  the  go. 

Atlantic  Aviation  Motor  Oil  —  the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces  engine  wear 
and  holds  oil  consumption  down  —  can  add  hours 
to  engine  life. 

Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil  —  for  transmissions  and 
differentials.  Extra-high  film  strength  to  take 


the  heavy  pressure  of  gear  teeth.  Provides  rust 
protection. 

Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  —  a  soft,  smooth 
adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  places.  Won  t 
dissolve  in  water.  Keep  your  grease  gun  handy 
and  keep  it  loaded  with  this  lubricant. 

Atlantic  Lubricant  A  —  finest  quality  bearing 
grease.  It  can  be  applied  either  through  lubrica¬ 
tion  fittings  or  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and  pack¬ 
ing  the  bearings  by  hand.  Stays  with  bearings 
under  the  most  severe  operating  conditions. 

In  the  fuel  tank  use  either  Atlantic  Hl-ARC  or 
Atlantic  White  Flash  (there  are  no  finer  gaso¬ 
lines),  Atlantic  Rayolight  Kerosene,  or  Atlantic 
Diesel  Fuel,  depending  on  the  fuel  requirements 
of  your  tractor. 

Atlantic  delivers  right  to  your  farm.  With  a 
storage  tank  and  a  supply  of  Atlantic  products 
you  have  your  own  service  station.  We’ll  place 
you  on  an  automatic  supply  basis  for  all  petro¬ 
leum  products,  or  you  can  telephone  in  your  order 
when  you’re  ready.  Telephone  or  write  the  nearest 
Atlantic  office  listed  at  the  left  —  one  of  our  route 
men  or  distributors  will  take  care  of  your  needs 
right  away. 


OFFICE 

ADDRESS  ‘ 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Rochester 

Box  539 

Glenwood  1620 

Big  Flats 

Box  208 ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Big  Flats  841 1 

Elmira 

Box  208 

Big  Flats  8411 

Fulton 

Box  331 

2-4140 

Syracuse 

Box  997 

3-5132 

Malone 

Box  292 

5 

Albany 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

4-7138 

Buffalo 

Box  11,  Station  B  %  j 

Victoria  1234 

Wayland 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

2741 

Binghamton 

227  Front  Street 

2-4287 

Auburn 

204  Clark  Street 

3-5641 

Oneida 

582  Broad  Street 

811 

Watertown 

Electric  Bldg. 
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This  trailer-mounted  broccoli  packing 
plant  on  the  Veg-Acre  Farms  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  harvests  the  crop  with  65%  of 
the  labor  formerly  used. 


O  YOU  have  a  quick  mind? 

A  steady  hand?  A  sound 
heart?  If  you  have  those 
physical  requirements  and 
are  skilled  enough  in  vege¬ 
table  growing  to  have  produce  on 
the  market  a  month  ahead  of  the 
neighborhood  backyard  gardeners, 
then  you  might  be  a  success  in  the 
commercial  vegetable  growing  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  say  “might”  because,  along  with 
the  above  requirements,  you  also . 
must  be  a '  bit  of  a  philosopher,  a  bit  of  a 
gambler,  and  have  the  nerve  to  plow  under  an 
unsatisfactory  crop  after  you’ve  put  your 
work  and  hundreds  of  dollars  in  it!  To  be  a 
little  more  certain  of  success,  you  also  need 
to  have  better  than  average  knowledge  of 
science,  engineering  and  economics. 

Perhaps  you  think  I’m  laying  it  on  a  little 
thick  just  because  this  is  National  Vegetable 
Week,  but  I’m  not.  I’ve  seen  these  character¬ 
istics  demonstrated  on  successful  vegetable 
farms  in  every  state  in  the  Northeast,  most 
recently  when  I  called  on  several  Central  New 
York  growers.  I  didn’t  learn  much  about 
vegetables  at  my  first  stop,  at  the  Robert 
Wilkins  farm  near  Homer,  because  I  was  too 
busy  getting  pictures  of  their  18-year-old 
daughter,  Janet,  who  had  just  been  crowned 
National  Vegetable  Queen. 

However,  I  learned  plenty  when  I  called 
on  the  Hafner  brothers,  Paul  and  Fred,  near 
Baldwinsville  in  Onondaga  County.  I  called 
there  to  find  out  how  in  the  world  they  had 
squash  in  Syracuse  stores  on  June  5  when 
mine  weren’t  even  blossoming. 

These  two  men  —  both  are  under  30  — 
gained  a  lot  of  knowledge  from  their  dad,  but 
they  are  also  quick  to  try  new  ideas  and 
methods  on  their  100  acres  of  fresh  market 
vegetables.  Let  them  read  about  something 
in  a  farm  paper  that  promises  better  quality, 
faster  growth  or  heavier  yield  and  they  are 
right  after  County  Agent  Jim  Foster  or  Cor- 


Vegetable  Growing 


Paul  and  Fred  Hafner,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 
have  portable  irrigation  set  up  so  that 
they  can  put  lVi  inches  of  water  on  their 
100  acres  in  a  week. 


‘Su&wtete,  f 


By  JIM  HALL 

nell  University  specialists  to  find  out  how 
they  can  best  try  it  on  their  farm. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  these  men 
and  other  professional  vegetable  growers 
reach  the  markets  early  with  crisp,  fresh, 
obviously  top  quality  produce  while  prices 
are  still  profitable.  The  Hafners  didn’t  list 
any  one  practice  ahead  of  another  for  success¬ 
ful  vegetable  growing,  but  they  did  put  a 
little  more  emphasis  on  three  things:  pains¬ 
taking  seedbed  preparation,  irrigation  and 
chemicals. 

Use  Many  Chemicals 

I  asked  them  what  chemicals  they  used  for 
disease  and  insect  control,  and  they  rattled 
off  names  so  fast  that  I  caught  only  a  few  of 
them,  including  DDT,  Marlate,  parathion,  ro- 
tenone,  Parzate,  fchlordane,  Zerlate  and  cop¬ 
per  dust.  They  were  especially  enthusiastic 
about  results  with  chlordane  in  controlling 
grubs,  wireworms  and  cutworms. 

They  claim  that  two  things  help  keep  their 
weed  troubles  down  without  using  chemical 
weed  killers  except  in  their  hedge  rows:  1, 
their  seedbeds  are  worked  over  and  over  and 
over  before  they  set  out  plants;  and  2,  they 

18-year-old  Janet  Wilkins,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Wilkins  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  poses  for  the 
American  Agriculturist  just  after  being  elected  Na¬ 
tional  Vegetable  Queen.  She  will  reign  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Tampa,  Florida. 


make  sure  that  no  weeds  go  along 
with  the  plants  from  their  green¬ 
houses  to  the  fields.  Each  year  they 
seed  10  to  15  acres  of  their  115-acre 
farm  to  clover  in  rye,  combine  the 
rye  and  then  plow  the  patch  under 
the  next  spring. 

Most  of  their  plants  are  started 
in  their  two  greenhouses  (32’  x  70’ 
and  18’  x  100’)  where  the  soil  is 
steam  sterilized  to  give  the  seedlings 
the  best  possible  start  and  assure  a 
quick  catch  when  the  plants  are  set 
outside  in  the  extra  well  prepared  seedbeds. 
To  further  speed  up  early  marketing,  the 
brothers  use  thousands  of  hot  caps  at  3  cents 
each — even  on  summer  squash. 

Some  growers  thought  the  Hafner  boys  a 
little  rash  in  using  hot  caps  on  squash  and 
paying  for  all  the  extra  labor  involved  putting 
them  on - and  it  was  ex-  (Continued  on  Page  8) 


TT'GGS  are  one  of  the  very  finest  foods — they  contain  large 
quantities  of  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals.  So  it  is  just 
natural  that  a  laying  hen  must  eat  feed  every  day  that  has  large 
amounts  of  these  same  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals.  Mash 
has  the  job  of  supplying  these  nutrients.  The  grains  she  eats 
supply  mostly  energy.  For  the  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins 
that  go  into  eggs  and  that  build  her  own  body  she  depends  on 
mash.  That’s  why  mash  is  the  backbone  of  egg  production. 

The  Right  Mash 

More  leading  and  successful  poultrymen  in  G.L.F.  territory 


feed  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  than  any  other  two  mashes  com¬ 
bined.  The  reason — it’s  their  way  of  producing  all  the  eggs 
possible  at  a  low  cost. 

G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  has  been  doing  this  kind  of  a  job  on 
more  than  100,000,  farms  year  after  year.  The  combination  of 
a  farmer  owned  feed  business- — nutrition  facts  from  poultry 
scientists — modern  mixing  plants  and  community  service  can't 
be  beat  as  a  way  of  doing  the  job. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


G.L.F.  Laying  Mash 
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What  Should  We  Do? 

Winning  Talk  in  the  New  York 
Future  Farmers  Speaking  Contest 

ODAY,  the  American  people  seem  to  be  faced  with 
some  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  century, 
the  American  farmer  is  no  exception.  Several 
weeks  ago,  in  a  Sunday  paper,  my  attention  was 
caught  by  an  editorial  entitled  “United  States  Farm  As¬ 
sets  triple  in  Decade — Mostly  on  Paper.”  This  article  ex¬ 
plained  the  inflationary  trend  of  the 


The  Winner 
James  Wagner 


farmer  s  finances,  in  terms  of  what  he  other  type  of  employment  which  does 

rS'  w  h  a  y,  represent  not  require  such  ,  h  so  m„ch 

"Paper  Wealth,  which,  ,f  economic  responsibility,  or  thc  element  of  chance 

cycles  hold  true,  will  melt  away  after  involved  in  farming, 
inflation  has  run  its  course  and  prices  First  of  all>  QUr  $7(>00  farnif  which 

would  sell  for  $15,000  today,  would 

show  considerable  capital  gain,  —  as 

would  our  equipment  and  livestock. 

Certainly  we  would  not  want  to  cheat 

the  government;  therefore  we  would 

have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  difference  be- 

,,  tween  the  original  value  of  $13,000  for 

more  potential  money  than  they  ever  land>  equipment  and  stock  and  tod 

Vintrn  non  ■nt’Qirimiohr  ** 


have  returned  to  normal. 

In  1940  the  farmers  could  have  sold 
all  their  property,  paid  all  their  debts, 
and  could  still  have  retained  43  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  If,  in  October,  1951,  they 
had  done  the  same  thing,  they  would 
have  had  131  billion  dollars,  which  is 


have  had  previously 


$50,000  value.  Our  next  problem  would 


Af  er  I  had  read  these  figures,  I  be-  bc  the  one  securi  the  greatest 

gan  to  wonder  what  significance  they  sible  interest  in  the  amount  remaining- 
really  held  for  me.  I  knew  that,  for  atter  ,  our  taxes,  0ur  local  ban£ 
the  past  three  years,  I  had  taken  an  mIght  be  the  best  place 

as  the  money 

inventory  of  our  150  acre  farm  as  part  could  be  draw„  out  quickl  lf  an  emI 
of  my  agricultural  work  in  school;  should  ari  however,  the 

however,  the  current  values  I  had  bank  interest  is  2%  whe  on 

placed  on  the  real  estate,  equipment  the  farm  we  bave  been  maklng  5% 
and  livestock  meant  nothing  to  me  but  Qur  investment 


on 


figures.  I  knew  very  well  we  did  not 
have  $50,000  in  cash.  Who  ever  heard 
of  one  small  farmer  who  was  worth 
$50,000  ? 

Getting  Dad's  Ideas 

In  the  past  few  years  it  has  been 
very  evident  that  we  have  had  more 
money  in  our  household;  yet  our  hav¬ 
ing  $50,000  seemed  but  a  fantastic 
idea.  I  decided  I  would  have  a  talk  with 
Dad  to  determine  whether,  if  we  were 
to  sell  our  farm  and  have  an  auction, 
we  would  really  have  that  amount  of 
money.  In  our  discussion,  we-  agreed 
that,  if  we  were  to  sell  on  today’s  mar¬ 
kets,  we  would  actually  have  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Instantly  my  mental 
reaction  was,  “What  are  we  waiting 
for?  Let’s  sell  out,  get  away  from  this 
hard  work,  and  retire.” 

Then  I  began  to  wonder  how  we 
could  be  worth  so  much  money  today, 
in  terms  of  figures,  as  compared  with 
our  status  of  ten  years  ago.  I  looked  up 


Low  Returns 

The  investing  of  the  money  is  but 
a  minor  consideration,  as  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  is  “What  will  Dad  do?”  He  has 
been  trained  for  no  work  except  for 
farming;  he  would  not  be  happy  at  any 
other  work.  After  all,  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  our  farm  program  together  and 
the  sale  of  our  present  business  would 
necessitate  starting  something  new.  I 
also  wonder  how  Dad  and  I  will  con¬ 
tent  ourselves,  sitting  on  the  porch  in 
the  evening,  watching  cars  go  by. 

Now,  for  a  few  minutes  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  other  decision;  that  we  are 
going  to  ignore  that  $50,000  offer  and 
stay  on  the  farm. 

Most  of  us  know  that  the  past  few 
years  have  been  good  farming  years 
and  that  the  standard  of  living  has 
been  raised  on  most  farms.  It  is  hard 
for  a  person  to  convince  himself  to 
sell  his  business  when  it  is  paying  well, 


Dad’s  old  diary  which  represented  his  despite  what  the  future  may  offer. 


system  of  bookkeeping.  As  I  was  fing¬ 
ering  through  the  pages  for  the  year 
1938,  I  saw  listed  some  of  the  sales 
Dad  had  made  on  various  dates:  one 
veal  calf,  $20;  2  new  milch  cows,  $300; 
2  hogs,  $40;  1  beef  animal,  $80.  Then 


Good  Times 

If  one  reads  Dean  Myers’  article  on 
farm  economics  entitled  the  “Golden 
Era  of  Agriculture”  he  will  see  and  I 
quote,  “Many  of  the  recent  develop- 
I  read  a  list  of  purchases  he  had  made :  rnents  in  agriculture  have  had  their 
one  new  truck,  $1200;  new  tractor  parallels  in  history  but  never  before  has 
Plow,  $125;  ton  of  dairy  feed,  $35;  there  been  such  an  auspicious  combina- 
twenty  hours  of  labor,  $10.  I  compared  H°n  of  favorable  prices,  good  weather, 
these  costs  and  sales  with  the  ones  on  rising  yields  $,nd  increasing  efficiency  of 
our  farm  last  year,  finding  that  the  lat-  labor  occurring  at  the  same  time.” 
ter  nearly  doubled  the  former.  Next,  I  I  assume  that,  as  farm  real  estate 
checked  the  farm  index  for  New  York  depreciates,  so  will  the  values  of  the 
State  farm  prices.  In  1939  it  was  101.  things  we  buy.  Actually,  we  will  be  no 
In  1951  it  had  risen  to  255.  The  index  worse  off.  It  has  always  been  my 
for  the  price  of  articles  bought  by  opinion,  that  if  a  person  cannot  suc- 
farmers  in  1939  was  123  while,  in  1951,  ceed  in  the  job  in  which  he  is  interes- 
it  was  282.  ted,  his  chance  for  success  in  another 

mt...  ■>  -  M-  o  line  of  work  is  slight.  We  have  spent 

"  her«  Will  Prices  «.»?  many  long  bourSi  .^proving  our  busi- 

It  now  became  evident  to  me  that  ness  in  terms  of  productivity  of  both 
Wo  are  living  in  the  days  of  a  fast-  land  and  stock.  This  is  difficult  to 
moving  economy.  Today  our  econo-  evaluate  in  terms  of  inflated  values, 
wists  tell  us  that  values  of  land,  live-  But  I  sincerely  feel  the  security 
stock,  and  equipment  will  not  remain  offered  by  our  farm  in  terms  of  its 
at  their  present  high  levels;  instead,  ability  to  produce  food,  provide  employ- 
they  will  return  to  their  more  normal  ment,  shelter,  a  way  of  life,  and  own- 
values  in  the  near  future.  ership  cannot  be  measured  in  paper 

What  shall  we  do?  That  is  our  prob-  wealth  or  currency.  History  has  taught 
tem.  Should  we  sell  out  at  present-day  us  that  we  continually  move  through 
Pnces,  or  should  we  stick  to  the  farm  high  and  low  points  in  this  economic 
Until  the  values  so  depreciate  that  they  cycle  and  that  we  will  continue  to  do 
Will  be  less  than  half  of  what  they  are  so  as  long  as  wars  recur. 
n°w?  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  the  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  “What 
answer.  we  should  do,”  but  Dad  and  I  have 

Let  us  first  consider  a  decision  to  agreed  that  we  will  stick  to  the  farm. 
Se^>  take  the  $50,000  and  seek  some  —James  Wagner ,  Albion >  N.  Y. 


MORE  PIPE  SMOKERS  are  getting  more  pipe  smoking  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  P.  A.  than  any  other  tobacco  because  Prince  Albert 
is  specially  treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite!  P.  A.’s  choice 
tobacco  smokes  cool  and  mild.  No  wonder  it’s  the  favorite  of 
pipe  smokers  and  roll-your-owners,  too! 


Prince  Albert's  patented*  "No-Bite 
process  means  real  pipe-smoking 
enjoyment  with  every  puff! 

*Process  patented  July  30*  1907 


PRINCE  ALBERT 

18  A  COOL,  MILD 
SM0KE...U&  A  RICH, 
FLAVORFUL  ONE, TOO." 


Ins 

National 

Joy 

Smoke 


Young  ballad  singer  and 
"Grand  Ole  Opry "  star ! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


MORE  MEN  SMOKE 

prince  Albert 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  TOBACCO 


Tune  in  “Grand  Ole  Opry”,  Saturday  Nights  on  NBC 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 
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CHANGE 

N  the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  Belle, 
Margaret  and  I  drove  a  few  miles  south  of  our 
farm  home  to  Richford,  New  York.  We  followed  a 
dirt  road  that  wound  a  long  way  through  the  woods 
and  up  a  mountainside  to  the  top  of  what  was  once 
called  “Fundis  Hill,”  the  highest  hill,  I  think,  in 
Tioga  County. 

From  the  top  of  this  hill  we  could  look  out  across 
the  valley  and  the  hills  to  see  another  hill  where  I 
was  born.  On  that  hilltop  and  in  the  farm  valley 
where  I  lived  afterwards,  we  raised  annually  four 
or  five  acres  of  potatoes  and  were  pleased  when  we 
got  a  yield  of  150  bushels  to  the  acre.  And  now  I 
stood  looking  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable  farm 
developments  in  the  Northeast,  several  hundred 
acres  of  potatoes  that  will  yield  500  to  600  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Frank  Clark  of  Ellington, 
Connecticut,  bought  that  old  hilltop,  then  covered 
with  brush,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  manager, 
Mr.  Lewis  Hardison,  the  brush  was  bulldozed  off 
from  some  of  the  fields,  and  with  modern  methods  of 
growing  potatoes,  those  rough  old  fields  on  top  of 
that  hilltop  were,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  made 
to  bloom  like  a  rose,  not  with  flowers  but  with 
potatoes.  Thus  do  times  change  within  the  space  of 
one  lifetime. 

There  were  other  changes,  too,  on  that  hill,  as  on 
hundreds  of  other  hills  throughout  the  Northeast. 
That  was  once  a  flourishing  neighborhood.  We 
counted  cellar-hole  after  cellar-hole  where  there  had 
once  been  homes,  where  men  had  lived,  worked  and 
reared  and  educated  families,  and  sent  most  of  the 
children  off  to  the  cities.  Now  the  buildings  have 
gone  and  nothing  marks  the  spot  except  the  cellar 
holes,  the  weeds  and  brush,  and  a  few  flowers  set 
long  ago  by  the  hands  of  some  woman  who  strove 
for  beauty  in  her  life.  Like  grandmother’s  holly¬ 
hocks  about  which  Reuben  B.  Oldfield  writes  in  the 
following  poem: 

Grandmother’s  hollyhocks 

Are  boiling  straight  and  tall  — 

Right  where  she  planted  them 
Beside  the  garden  wall. 

Every  year  they  bloom  again  — 

Pink  and  red  and  white  — 

Grandmama  would  say  they  were, 

“Such  a  pretty  sight.” 

But  Grandmama  has  long  been  gone  — 

Her  house  has  tumbled  down, 

And  Grandpa  sleeps,  and  all  their  folks 
Have  moved  away  to  town; 

And  all  the  neighbors  whom  they  knew 
Are  also  dead  or  gone 
And  blackberry  briars  and  burdocks  grow 
Where  once  was  Grandma’s  lawn. 

But  Grandmother’s  hollyhocks 
Are  blooming  straight  and  tall 
Right  where  she  planted  them 
Beside  the  garden  wall. 

Grandma  thought,  “They’d  better  be 
In  a  corner  of  the  yard,” 

Now,  pink  and  red  and  white  they  stand 
Like  sentinels  on  guard. 

— R.B.O. 

WE  MUST  CONTROL  THE 
WATER  SUPPLY 

HE  recent  drought  over  most  of  the  Northeast 
emphasizes  the  value  of  some  kind  of  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system.  As  Jim  Hall  says  on  Page  8  of  this 
issue,  there  are  now  more  than  100,000  acres  of 
northeastern  farms  under  irrigation,  and  that  irriga¬ 
tion  not  only  is  a  lifesaver  in  a  bad  dry  time  but  it 
is  of  great  help  every  year. 

I  predict  that  within  the  next  ten  years,  or  per¬ 
haps  sooner,  two  things  will  happen  in  farm  water 
control.  First,  wherever  irrigation  is  possible,  farm¬ 
ers  will  install  it.  Second,  there  will  be  much  more 
scientific  control  of  rainfall.  Such  control,  however. 


By  £.  (1.  Ba&tmcvn 

will  have  to  be  carefully  regulated  so  that  some 
sections  will  not  benefit  from  rain  to  the  detriment 
of  other  sections. 

WE  FARM  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 

ITHIN  the  last  ten  years  the  consumption  of 
eggs  has  doubled,  increasing  from  200  eggs  per 
person  to  about  412.  One  reason  for  this  great  in¬ 
crease  is  that  consumers  have  learned  that  eggs, 
like  milk,  are  a  palatable  and  necessary  food. 

Another  reason  is  that  mass  production  through 
better  disease  control  and  methods  of  feeding  and 
care  have  made  it  possible  for  poultrymen  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  to  sell  at  .a  lower  price. 

The  increased  consumption  of  eggs  and  poultry 
is  -.of  great  interest  to  the  Northeast  because  they 
represent  such  a  large  source  of  our  farm  income. 
About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  income  of  our  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  comes  from  milk,  and  about  twenty 
per  cent  from  poultry  products.  In  addition,  we 
rank  high  in  the  production  of  vegetables,  fruit  and 
many  other  products. 

THE  NORTHEAST  IS  A  REAL  FARM 
COUNTRY ! 

HO  THEY  REALLY  WANT  THE 
FARM  TRADE? 

FEW  Saturdays  ago  I  went  to  a  farm  store, 
somewhat  interested  in  buying  a  new  power 
lawnmower.  The  store  was  closed  for  Saturday.  I 
came  away  half  mad,  resolved  that  I  would  either 
get  along  without  the  mower  or  find  it  at  some  other 
place  where  the  store  manager  had  some  regard 
for  the  convenience  of  his  customers. 

Saturdays  has  always  been  the  trading  day  for 
farmers.  Now  in  too  many  instances  it  is  no  longer 
possible.  I  grant  that  local  dealers  have  a  problem 
with  their  help,  most  of  whom  are  now  working 
only  five  days  a  week,  but  it  would  seem  that  this 
should  be  solved  by  closing  on  Monday,  as  many 
barbers  do,  or  on  some  other  day  than  Saturday. 

This  irritation,  plus  the  Daylight  Saving  nuisance, 
makes  one  wonder  why  there  seems  too  often  to  be 
so  little  effort  at  real  cooperation  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  merchants  whose  business  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  farm  trade. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  FOR  SALE? 

HE  constantly  increasing  need  for  paper  is 
creating  a  large  demand  for  pulpwood.  Professor 
Ellis  Hamilton,  Cornell  extension  forester,  reminds 
farmers  that  the  pulp  mills  in  New  York  and  neigh¬ 
boring  states  are  looking  more  and  more  to  local 
woodlots  for  supplies  of  raw  material. 

“Farm  woodlot  owners,”  says  Professor  Hamilton, 
“can  produce  this  pulpwood  at  a  profit  from  imma¬ 
ture  stands,  most  of  which  are  in  need  of  thinning. 
The  tops  of  some  cut  trees  are  now  valuable,  too.” 

There  is  a  market  in  some  areas  for  pulpwood 
from  both  hardwood  and  softwoods.  If  you  think 
you  have  such  wood  available,  talk  with  your  county 
agent,  write  to  Professor  Hamilton  at  Cornell,  or  to 
the  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 
to  your  nearest  pulpwood  or  paper  manufacturer. 

ALL  DEPENDS  ON  AGRICULTURE 

HEN  the  word  “Consumer”  is  mentioned,  most 
people  think  of  a  city  family.  Few  realize  that 
under  modern  conditions  the  farm  family  buys  al¬ 
most  everything  that  the  city  family  does,  and  ir. 
addition  the  farmer  is  a  consumer  of  tremendous 
supplies  needed  in  a  modern  farm  business. 

Master  Herschel  D.  Newsom  of  the  National 


Grange  points  this  out  when  he  emphasizes  “the 
disastrous  effect  of  declining  farm  purchasing 
power.”  Mr.  Newsom  says  that  at  the  present  time 
the  farmer  is  approaching  an  economic  squeeze.  “He 
sells  for  less,  he  buys  for  more.”  And  the  declining 
farm  purchasing  power,  if  continued,  will  eventually 
bring  about  the  spector  of  industrial  unemployment. 

“Picture  if  you  will,”  says  Mr.  Newsom,  “the 
amount  of  industrial  labor  required  to  build  the  4% 
million  tractors  required  on  farms  today.  Add  to  it 
the  thousands  of  man  hours  of  labor  necessary  to 
build  the  plants  and  man  the  many  other  industries 
producing  the  500,000  mechanical  corn  pickers,  the 
650,000  milking  machines,  the  800,000  combines.  We 
could  go  on  and  list  the  trucks,  the  gasoline,  the 
electricity,  and  the  many  household  requirements  of 
today’s  modern  farm  families. 

“Everyone  in  America  has  a  stake  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  agriculture  with  an  increasing  efficiency.” 

HE  COULDN’T  SWIM 

HE  other  day  two  men  went  out  on  a  lake  in  an 
unstable  boat.  Although  one  of  them  had  been 
around  and  on  the  lake  more  or  less  all  of  his  life, 
he  couldn’t  swim.  The  other  young  man  could  swim. 
The  boat  tipped  over.  When  the  young  man  at¬ 
tempted  to  save  his  companion,  the  older  man 
grabbed  on  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  both  were 
drowned. 

The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  estimates  that 
only  one  person  in  ten  can  swim,  and  only  a  few 
of  those  who  can  swim  have  any  real  knowledge  of 
how  to  handle  themselves  in  the  water.  Many  get 
out  too  far,  others  try  to  show  off,  including  the 
dangerous  trick  of  pushing  or  ducking  others  under 
water,  with  the  result  that  too  often  the  “Old  Man 
with  the  Scythe”  does  the  real  showing. 

It  would  seem  to  be  good  advice  if  you  are  going 
on  the  water  not  only  to  learn  to  swim  but  also 
to  learn  the  rules  of  water  safety. 

WHAT  DD  YOU  THINK? 

LETTER  from  a  subscriber  inquires  about  the 
possibilities  of  baling  hay  green  and  packing  it 
tightly  in  a  trench  silo.  Will  it  work? 

I  don’t  know.  I  have  heard  of  one  farmer  who 
packed  green  bales  six  high  in  a  trench,  then  ran 
a  tractor  over  it  to  pack  it,  and  then  covered  it  with 
weeds  and  straw.  It  came  out  of  the  trench  easily, 
excellent  in  quality,  without  spoilage. 

If  any  of  you  have  had  similar  experience,  won’t 
you  write  me  about  it?  Address  your  letters  to 
American  AGRICULTURIST,  Department  GH,  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

SALESMAN’S  ears  started  ringing.  A  specialist 
recommended  removal  of  his  tonsils.  The  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed.  No  improvement! 

Then  he  was  advised  to  have  his  teeth  out.  This  he 
did.  No  improvement! 

In  desperation  he  went  to  Europe,  where  a  famous 
surgeon  told  him  there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  He 
had  but  six  months  to  live. 

The  doomed  man  returned  home,  bought  a  flashy 
car,  hired  a  chauffeur,  had  the  best  tailor  in  town 
make  him  a  dozen  suits,  and  decided  that  even  his 
shirts  would  be  made  to  order. 

“Okay,”  said  the  shirtmaker,  “let’s  get  your  mea¬ 
surements.  Hmmmmm.  34  sleeve,  16  collar - ” 

“Fifteen!”  said  the  man. 

“Sixteen  collar,”  the  shirtmaker  repeated. 

“But  I’ve  always  worn  a  fifteen  collar.” 

“Listen,”  the  shirtmaker  said,  “I’m  warning  you- 
If  you  don’t  have  a  16  collar,  you’re  gonna  have  a 
ringing  in  your  ears!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

COALS:  General  Douglas  MacArthur  in  his  key-note  address  to  the  Repub- 
mmmmmmrmm  lican  National  Convention  said  that  the  following  are  the  goals 
to  be  gained: 

“Restoring  integrity  to  the  public  service;  Economizing  in  administration; 
Eliminating  disloyal  elements  from  public  authority. 

“Purging  our  educational  system  of  subversive  and  immoral  influence;  Re¬ 
storing  youth  to  its  “rightful  heritage’’ ;  Raising  the  dollar  to  its  true  value. 

“Reducing  the  tax  burden  on  the  individual  and  industry;  Correcting  social 
inequities;  Strengthening  the  position  of  both  worker  and  owner  in  private 
industry,  even  while  protecting  the  public  interest.  / 

“Fortifying  the  initiative  and  energy  of  the  farmer;  Rearming  the  nation 
without  undue  burden  upon  the  people.” 

These  are  good  guideposts  to  keep  in  mind  while  listening  to  floods  of  cam¬ 
paign  oratory! 

CONTROLS:  Economic  Stabilizer  Putnam  and  Price  Controller  ArnaJl, 

miimmmmm —  speaking  for  the  Administration,  won  the  fight  to  keep 

Congress  from  killing  control  legislation. 

Government  propaganda  included  such  wild  claims  as  “House  action  was  a 
vote  for  higher  food  prices,  higher  living  costs,  higher  defense  costs,”  that  it 
would  “weaken  America  in  the  face  of  communist  danger,”  that  current  high 
prices  “would  look  like  bargains  compared  to  what  will  happen,”  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  have  “absolutely  no  protection  against  skyrocketing  price  increases.” 

Prices  did  not  skyrocket;  there  are  no  signs  they  will. 

Such  frantic  efforts  by  government  to  continue  and  enlarge  unnecessary 
powers  are  one  of  the  greatest  threats  facing  free  enterprise  and  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  hurdles  on  the  road  to  lower  taxes. 

While  demanding  more  and  more  authority  “to  control  inflation,”  adminis¬ 
tration  actions  have  fostered  inflation  by  easier  credit  controls,  continued  wild 
spending  and  a  flood  of  propaganda  about  the  terrible  dangers  of  economy.  No 
government  spokesman  warns  of  the  dangers  of  deficit  spending! 

What  Congress  did  was  to  extend  a  “watered-down”  control  law  to  April  30, 
1953.  Perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  including  potatoes  were  excluded  from 
price  ceilings  whether  they  be  fresh,  frozen  or  processed.  The  Wage  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Board  can  no  longer  intervene  in  labor  disputes  as  it  did  in  steel. 

PARTNERSHIP:  With  farm  labor  continuing  scarce,  farm  partnerships 
mmm—mmm  increase.  Here  are  some  essentials  for  a  workable 
father-and-son  partnership:  Sufficient  income  to  divide;  suitable  living  arrange¬ 
ments  (usually  separate);  accounts  showing  farm  income  and  expense;  an 
agreement  on  how  responsibilities  and  profits  are  to  be  shared;  and,  finally,  a 
written  agreement. 

WHEAT:  International  Wheat  Agreement  entered  into  in  ’49  has  cost  tax- 
mmmmmmmmm  payers  a  subsidy  of  65  to  70  cents  a  bushel  on  export  wheat  sold 
abroad  at  $1.80  a  bushel.  Northeastern  farm  organizations  were  against  its 
ratification. 

Present  agreement  expires  with  the  ’52-’53  program  and  must  be  renewed  or 
expired.  By  that  time  subsidy  will  have  cost  taxpayers  $600,000,000!  U.  S.  is 
asking  for  increased  export  price  of  $2.50  to  renew  agreement  which  would  re¬ 
duce  the  subsidy,  but  the  proposal  has  not  been  agreed  to  by  other  nations. 

DISEASE:  The  recent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Canada  has 
renewed  the  demand  for  a  laboratory  to  study  control  or  cure. 
Site  proposed  is  Plum  Island  off  Long  Island,  New  York.  Previous  plans  for 
such  a  laboratory  were  killed  largely  because  protests  were  made  by  residents 
of  nearby  states.  Everybody  wants  a  laboratory  but  nobody  wants  it  near  them. 
Scientists  emphasize  that  the  laboratory  will  not  be  a  menace. — Hugh  Cosline 
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SongV’the  Lazy  Farm 


I  v  v  _  O  INCE  clear  before  the  first  of  May, 

\  \  \  9?  Mirandy’s  hollered  ev’ry  day  that  I 

^  \  /_  -  ’  should  lay  in  some  supplies  to  rid  our 

place  of  all  its  flies.  She  wants  me  to 
clean  up  around  the  barn  ’til  she  can 
see  bare  ground,  then  spray  the  place 
with  bucketfuls  of  those  new-fangled 
chemicals.  On  top  of  that  she  thinks  I 
ought  not  rest  until  I’ve  gone  and 
bought  the  yards  of  wire  that  it  would 
take  to  fix  our  screens  all  up  and  make 
them  skeeter-tight  and  fly-proof  too ;  my 
gosh,  I’ll  bet  that  if  I  do  all  that  I’d 
sure  be  safe,  all  right,  with  nothing  left 
of  me  to  bite. 

Mirandy  just  don’t  understand  that  if 
you  want  to  do  your  land  the  greatest 
good  you’ve  got  to  let  manure  pile  up 
until  you  get  crops  harvested  and  time 
enough  so  you  can  spread  the  gol-durned 
stuff.  And  as  for  screens,  it  seems  a 
shame  to  go  and  cover  ev’ry  frame  with 
brand-new  mesh  when  we  all  know  it 
rusts  out  in  a  year  or  so.  The  only  point 
Mirandy’s  got— and  it  ain’t  worth  an  awful  lot— is  that  a  fly-free  barn  might 
make  the  milking  chore  less  hard  to  take;  perhaps  if  I  should  spray  the  place 
the  cows  won’t  switch  her  in  the  face. 
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You  can  solve  all  your 
farm  lubrication  problems  with 


Ik 


New  Gulfpride  H.D. 

HIGH  DETERGENCY 

World's  Finest  Motor  Oil 


•  Keeps  engines  clean. 

•  Fights  corrosion  and  rust. 

•  Reduces  engine  wear. 

•  Designed  for  use  in  all  farm  engines,  including 
Diesel  (stationary  or  otherwise),  passenger  cars, 
trucks,  tractors. 

•  Minimizes  clogged  oil  rings  and  oil  pump  screens. 

•  A  qualified  heavy  duty  Diesel  engine  oil. 

•  Developed  in  14,000,000  miles  of  fleet  tests  over 
a  period  of  3*/^  years. 


New,  Improved  Gulf 
All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 


•  Lower  grease  inventories. 

•  Smaller  investment  in  equipment. 

•  Eliminates  need  for  more  than  one  grease  gun 
or  more  than  one  grease. 

•  Used  for  all  bearings  lubricated  through  pres¬ 
sure  fittings  or  grease  cups,  for  water  pumps  or 
wheel  bearings. 

•  Adequate  body  in  hot  weather. 

•  Satisfactory  pumpability  in  cold  weather. 

•  Good  rust-preventive  qualities. 

•  An  all-season  grease. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose 
Gear  Lubricant 

•  Excellent  for  all  conventional  transmissions  and 
differentials,  on  trucks,  passenger  cars,  and 
tractors. 

•  Viscosity  available  for  ar>y  temperature  range. 


Thrifty  Farmers 
GO  GULF 


The  Grease  of  Many  Uses 


The  High  Detergency  Oil 
for  Farm  Use. 


Ask  for  Gulf’s  Big  Three  . . . 
your  biggest  farm  lubrication  value 

Ask  ’your  Gulf  supplier  for  Gulf  Farm  Tires  and 
Batteries,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  Gulf  Summer  No- 
Nox  or  Good  Gulf  Gasoline,  or  Gulflube,  the  famous 
economy  oil  in  the  handy  5-gallon  can. 


Golf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  G-27 ,  Room  1509 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  your  FREE  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 
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Name _ 
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DAIRYMEN 


By  L.  C.  CUNNINGHAM 

Cornell  University 


Unless  75  per  cent  of  the  feed  eaten  is 
grown  on  the  farm,  the  owner  may  fall 
behind  in  the  competition  for  profits. 

As  our  accountant  friends  would  say, 
the  capital  turnover  is  two  years.  Only 
a  decade  or  so  ago,  four  or  five  years 
were  required  for  annual  receipts  to 
equal  capital. 

Equally  if  not  more  important  in  this 
financial  picture  of  dairy  farms  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  the  fact  that  the  cash  expenses 
for  feed,  hired  labor,  taxes,  repairs, 
and  the  like,  are  equal  to  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  cash  receipts. 

Dairy  farms  will  continue  as  family- 
operated  units.  The  farmer  and  his 
family  will  continue  to  be  the  core  of 
the  labor  force.  The  few  large  incor¬ 
porated  dairy  farms  attract  consider¬ 
able  attention,  but  they  do  not  indicate 
the  future  trend  of  ownership  and  op¬ 
eration. 

Home  Grown  Feeil 

Even  by  1960,  and  the  years  beyond 
for  that  matter,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  total  feed  nutrients  —  pasture, 
hay,  silage  and  grain — will  be  produced 
on  the  farms  where  the  cattle  are  kept. 
If  not,  the  dairy  farm  may  lose  out  in 
the  competitive  struggle.  On  the  basis 
of  the  market  prices  for  the  past  12 
months,  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  from  each  major 
source  was  as  follows:  grain,  $6.00; 


size  of  herd  increased  through  the 
range  of  20,  30  and  40  cow  herds  and 
up  to  about  50  cows.  Beyond  that  size, 
the  curve  of  efficiency  tended  to  level 
off. 

The  dairy  farms  of  1960  will  have 
higher  milk  production  per  cow  than 
those  of  today.  Milk  production  per  cow 

Farmers  will  do  less  lifting.  On  a  25-cow 
dairy,  a  dairyman  now  lifts  500  tons 
^  a  year. 


mmammamm 


in  New  York  State  has  been  increasing 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  40  pounds 
per  cow  per  year.  With  our  greatly  im¬ 
proved  breeding  programs,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  this  rate  of  increase 
might  be  even  faster  in  the  years 
ahead.  Associated  with  this  increase  in 
annual  milk  production  per  cow,  the 
dairy  farms  of  1960,  will  produce  a 
higher  proportion  of  winter  milk  than 
at  present. 

Less  Lifting 

Another  important  change  on  dairy 
farms  of  the  future  is  that  there  will 
be  less  lifting  and  the  job  will  be  easier 
physically,  despite  more  and  better 
cows.  On  a  25-cow  farm  at  present,  be¬ 
lieve  i^t  or  not,  a  worker  lifts  about 
500  tons  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
I  figure  it  this  way:  To  feed  the  cows 
he  lifts  30  tons  of  grain,  100  tons  of 
silage  and  60  tons  of  hay;  he  handles 
25  tons  of  bedding;  he  lifts  200  tons  of 
manure;  he  picks  up  100  tons  of  milk. 

Notwithstanding  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  to  date,  the  dairy 
farms  of  1960  are  going  to.  have  even 
more  mechanical  equipment.  Currently 
dairy  farmers  are  in  a  sort  of  transi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  harvesting  equip¬ 
ment.  During  the  war  when  new  ma¬ 
chinery  was  scarce  or  unavailable,  buck 
rakes  of  one  kind  or  another  were  built 
and  used  on  many  farms.  But  as  new 
harvesting  machinery  became  available, 
the  shift  in  hay-making  methods  con¬ 
tinued. 

Pick-up  balers  have  become  quite 
common  and  field  choppers  are  being 
used  in  increasing  numbers.  On  some 
farms  both  of  these  pieces  of  harvest¬ 
ing  equipment  are  in  use.  Along  with 
balers  and  field  choppers,  there  are 
many  other  pieces  of  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  hay  crushers,  blowers,  bale  eleva¬ 
tors,  hay  hoists,  wagons  that  can  be 
unloaded  mechanically,  and  so  on. 

In  the  dairy  stable,  the  mechanical 
gutter  cleaner  is  rapidly  passing 


♦  Cows  will  give  more  milk.  Production 
is  increasing  about  40  pounds  per  cow 
per  year. 

another  change  that  is  likely  to  take 
place  in  this  and  other  dairy  areas. 

Still  another  change  that  we  may  see 
made  on  dairy  farms  by  1960  relates  to 
the  handling  of  purchased  feed.  The 
conventional  way  of  handling  feed  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  sacks  and  consider¬ 
able  lifting.  In  a  few  areas  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed,  bulk  feed  trucks  and 
bulk  storage  bins  on  farms  are  being 
experimented  with  to  determine  what 
savings  in  cost  and  chore  time  can  be 
made  by  handling  feed  in  bulk.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  many  of  those  who  are  using 
bulk  feed  at  present  state  that  the 
convenience  and  the  saving  in  laboi 
mean  more  than  the  saving  in  the  cost 
of  bags. 

Commercial  Farming 

Another  change  in  dairy  f aiming 
that  will  be  more  strikingly  evident  by 
1960  is  the  change  in  attitude  toward 
dairy  farming  itself.  Certainly  in  years 
past,  dairy  farming  was  considered  ah 
most  as  much  a  way  of  living  as  it  was 
a  business.  As  education  and  means  0 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Dairymen  now  have  an  average  inventory 
of  $1,000  a  cow.  On  some  farms  the 
figure  is  $2,000. 

through  the  experimental  stage  and  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  practical  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  save  a  lot  of  hard 
work. 

The  bulk  handling  of  milk  is  perhaps 
even  less  common  than  is  the  gutter 
cleaner  in  this  region.  Nevertheless, 
based  on  observations  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Eastern  New  York,  here  is 


pAIRY  farmers  are  experiencing 
the  12th  year  of  rising  prices 
and  costs  in  their  business  op¬ 
erations.  Five  dollars  a  hundred¬ 
weight  for  milk  is  no  longer  a  dream, 
nor  is  $100  a  ton  for  feed  or  $50  a  week 
for  hired  men’s  wages. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  is  the  shift  from  a  live-at- 
home  subsistence  kind  of  farming  to 
highly  commercialized  operations — the 
buying  of  large  amounts  of  materials 
and  services  and,  in  turn,  the  selling  of 
lots  of  product-milk. 

The  dollar  inventory  of  the  farm 
business  is  at  a  record-high  level.  Even 
under  average  conditions  this  invest¬ 
ment,  including  the  farm  itself  and  the 
stock  and  tools,  is  at  least  $1,000  per 
cow.  That  is,  a  25-cow  farm  would  have 
an  investment  of  $25,000.  On  good 
farms,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an 
inventory  of  “">1,500  to  $2,000  per  cow. 

Faster  Turnover 

In  striking  contrast  to  even  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  it  takes  only  two  years 
for  the  annual  receipts  on  a  dairy  farm 
to  equal  the  total  capital  investment. 


hay,  $2.75;  silage,  $3.25;  and  pasture, 
$1.50. 

Most  of  the  dairy  farms  by  1960  will 
still  have  the  cows  in  stanchions  or  tie 
stalls,  despite  some  of  the  advantages 
of  a  pen  stable.  I  believe  the  conven¬ 
tional  stables  will  continue  in  common 
practice  because :  1.  The  saving  in  labor 
in  the  pen  stable  versus  the  stanchion 
barn  is  not  great;  2.  The  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  disease  control;  3.'  The  lack  of 
adequate  bedding  for  pen  stabling. 

Some  comparisons  between  a  new 
pen  stable  and  an  old  dairy  barn  with 
small  stalls  have  been  made.  When 
modernized  types  of  both  systems  are 
compared,  a  fairer  conclusion  can  be 
drawn. 

Editor’s  note:  Lou  is  right,  yet  we 
think  there  will  be  a  considerable 
growth  in  pen  stables. 

More  Cows 

By  1960,  dairy  farm  businesses  gen¬ 
erally  will  be  larger  in  size.  During 
the  past  decade,  the  production  per  day 
per  dairy  has  increased  18  per  cent  in 
this  region.  A  recent  study  at  Cornell 
of  large  dairy  farms  shows  that  there 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  efficiency  as  the 
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|  have  a  blueberry  patch  that  is  over¬ 
grown  with  brush.  What  kind  of  a  spray 
would  you  suggest  to  kill  this  brush? 


There  is  no  spray  that  can  be  used 
safely  as  an  overall  spray.  However, 
there  is  a  simple  method  that  would 
be  worth  trying  on  part  of  the  plant¬ 
ing,  one  by  which  you  can  kill  out  most 
of  the  brush  between  the  blueberry 
bushes.  This  is  by  using  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  the  new  weed  killer,  2,4,5-T 
in  kerosene,  and  spraying  or  painting 
it  on  to  wet  the  basal  foot  or  two  of 
the  brush  trunks.  The  same  treatment 
can  be  used  on  stumps  to  prevent  the 
resprouting  that  usually  follows  cut¬ 


ting. 

Preparations  of  2,4,5-T  esters  are 
available  from  farm  supply  dealers 
under  such  names  as  Dow  Esterone 
245.  Mixtures  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  es¬ 
ters,  sold  as  hormone  “brush  killers” 
would  also  serve.  Directions  for  a 
stump  killing  solution  may  be  given  on 
the  product  you  buy.  If  not,  I  would 
suggest  a  solution  of  about  one  pint  of 
chemical  in  3  to  4  gallons  of  kerosene. 
The  spray  can  be  used  at  any  time,  but 
the  dormant  season  is  best  because 
there  is  then  less  chance  of  any  trace 
of  drift  injuring  the  blueberries  or 
neighboring  crops. 

Blueberries  are  as  easily  killed  by  the 
chemical  as  is  unwanted  brush.  Suc¬ 
cess  of  the  method  depends  on  careful 
application  to  get  thorough  coverage 
of  the  lower  trunk  of  the  brush,  with¬ 
out  any  chance  spray  reaching  the 
blueberries.  A  low  pressure  spray 
would  be  most  satisfactory.  Treatment 
under  or  close  to  the  blueberry  plants 
should  not  be  attempted  unless  perhaps 
by  careful  hand  painting  of  cut  stumps. 
— 0.  F.  Curtis,  College  of  Agriculture. 


How  long  do  hog  raisers  usually  keep 
a  brood  sow? 

Usually  where  a  hog  raiser  grows 
only  one  litter  a  year,  he  sells  the  sow 
as  soon  as  she  can  be  put  in  condition 
following  the  weaning  of  her  first 
litter.  On  the  other  hand,  on  farms 
where  two  litters  are  raised  per  year, 
it  is  common  practice  to  keep  a  sow  as 
long  as  she  will  wean  large  litters  of 
good  pigs. 


A  Franklin  couny,  Vermont,  dairyman  has 
figured  out  a  way  to  put  up  an  electric 
fence  in  record  time.  Henry  Ferguson  of 
Fairfield  makes  portable  fence  posts  that 
tan  be  thrown  from  a  truck  and  still  re- 
main  upright.  The  trick,  explains  Fergu¬ 
son,  is  that  the  concrete  base  is  rounded, 
and  like  a  "humpty-dumpty"  toy  keeps 
the  slim  wire  post  verticle.  The  Vermonter 
makes  posts  like  those  pictured  above  for 
himself  and  sells  some  to  his  neighbors. 
The  curved  top  of  the  wire  is  covered  with 
used  rubber  from  a  milking  machine  to 
insulate  the  rod  from  the  electric  fence 
which  Ferguson  uses. 


Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  graft 
one  rose  bush  with  another? 

This  is  commonly  done  in  the  field 
by  what  is  known  as  “budding.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  June  and  July,  one 
of  the  buds  attached  to  a  leaf  from  the 
side  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  you  wish 
to  insert  on  the  other  plant  is  removed 
with  a  shield-shaped  piece  of  the  bark 
and  woody  part  beneath.  The  length  of 
this  piece  of  the  stem  attached  to  the 
leaf  and  the  bud  is  approximately  1 
inch.  At  the  point  in  which  you  wish  to 
insert  thp  bud,  a  t-shaped  cut  is  made 
in  the  bark  through  to  the  wood  of  the 
tissue.  The  bud  is  then  slipped  in  back 
of  the  two  flaps  formed  by  the  t-cut. 
It  is  tied  with  string  or  raffia  or  rub¬ 
ber  to  hold  it  in  position  until  it  has 
grown  to  the  stem.  —  Kenneth  Post, 
College  of  Agriculture. 


My  tomatoes  are  developing  very  slow¬ 
ly.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  hurry  up 
their  growth? 

Probably  the  slow  growth  is  due  to 
cool  weather.  Assuming  that  the  plants 
are  on  fertile  soil,  either  naturally  fer¬ 
tile  or  made  so  by  manure  and  ferti¬ 
lizer,  it  is  best  not  to  add  additional 
fertilizer  until  after  some  tomatoes 
have  set.  Cultivate  only  enough  to  kill 
the  weeds,  or,  even  better,  mulch  the 
plants  so  they  won’t  need  cultivating 
and  so  the  moisture  will  be  retained. 
Any  drastic  measures  to  hurry  growth 
early  in  the  season  are  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

*  *  * 

Always  stop  a  machine  before  un¬ 
clogging,  oiling,  or  adjusting  it.  Keep 
all  machine  guards  and  safety  devices 
in  place. 


WHAT’S  AHEAD 

•  (Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 

communication  have  increased,  this  at¬ 
titude  has  changed.  It  will  continue  to 
change  toward  regarding  it  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  farm  business. 

By  1960,  some  200,000  pounds  of  milk 
produced  per  man  per  year  will  be  as 
common  as  150,000  pounds  per  man  at 
present.  Furthermore,  the  efficient 
dairy  farms  of  1960  will  be  producing 
this  larger  amount  of  milk  with  less 
physical  effort  than  is  expected  at 
present. 

Finally,  with  less  lifting  and  other 
physical  exertion,  more  brains  will  be 
required  to  run  the  dairy  farm  of  1960. 
The  need  for  up-to-date  information 
about  crops  and  cows  and  related  sub¬ 
jects,  will  be  even  greater  in  1960. 


nure  .  .  .  constant  ponnding  over  rough,  uneven 

fields  at  unloading  speeds  up  to  six  miles  an  hour —  HEAVY  MECHANICAL  LOADING 

this  gruelling  work  soon  takes  the  heart  out  of  the  The  new  Model  ”L"  has  what  it  takes  to 

, .  a  .  absorb  the  punishment  of  heavy  mecham- 

ordinary  spreader.  ,  cal  loading 


But  the  new  John  Deere  Model  “L”  is  no  ordinary 
spreader.  From  hitch  to  beaters,  this  combination 
ivood  and  steel  box  spreader  is  fortified  to  stand  up 
under  a  world  of  abuse.  The  heavy  steel  frame  and 
trussed  steel  box  supports  .  .  .  the  heavy,  armored, 
rolled  steel  side  Hares  .  .  .  and  the  rugged  steel  arch 
pipe  over  the  beaters  absorb  the  jars  and  jolts  of 
mechanical  loading.  The  stronger,  longer-lived, 
five-speed  feed  conveyor  drive  .  .  .  hardened  steel 
roller  chain  drives  .  .  .  and  roller  bearings  on  all 
three  heavy  beaters  and  the  axle  take  the  wear  and 
tear  of  faster  tractor  speeds. 

The  spreader  sides  and  bottom  are  of  top-grade, 
specially-treated  pine  instead  of  steel  because  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  wood  better  resists  manure 
and  phosphate  acids. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  show  you  this  new  spreader.  Make  a  point  of  see¬ 
ing  him  soon. 


Send  for  FREE  Literature 


HIGH-SPEED  SPREADING 

Beater  drives,  conveyor  drive,  and  beaters 
are  extra  rugged  to  stand  up  under  higher 
tractor  speeds. 
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John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  Dept.  E34 

Please  send  me  FREE  folder  on  the  Model 
"L”  Spreader. 
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They’re  Irrigating  100,000 
Acres  in  the  Northeast 


M 


ORE  than  100,000  acres  of  farm 
land  were  under  irrigation  in 
our  northeastern  states  last 
year  and  the  number  is  on  the 
way  up  as  dairymen  follow  vegetable 
growers’  lead  in  taking  out  this  form 
of  crop  insurance. 

As  Arthur  J.  Pratt,  Cornell  Professor 
of  Vegetable  Crops,  said  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Farm  Research,  “Irrigation  is 
a  form  of  yield  and  quality  insurance 
that  can  be  obtained  for  a  crop  in  no 
other  way.”  For  many  years  vegetable 
growers  have  known  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  applying  ample  water  when 
they  wanted  it.  Yields  two  and  three 
times  that  of  non-irrigated  plots  prov¬ 
ed  to  them  that  putting  up  posts,  in¬ 
stalling  heavy  perforated  pipes  and 
drilling  wells  were  worth  while. 

With  the  coming  of  light-weight, 
portable  aluminum  irrigation  pipe  in 
the  early  thirties,  the  practice  really 


boomed.  In  New  York,  acreage  under 
irrigation  has  doubled  in  the  past  five 
years  and  the  state  now  has  about  half 
of  all  the  irrigated  acres  in  the  North¬ 
east.  In  the  past  few  years,  tests  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  revealed  increases  in 
snap  bean  yield  due  to  irrigation  of 
1,670  pounds  per  acre.  In  tests  with 
Stokesdale  tomatoes  they  got  as  much 
as  5.9  tons  more  per  acre  on  those 
acres  where  water  was  added  when 
needed. 

Reporting  on  potato  irrigation  tests 
carried  on  in  12  New  York  counties  in 
the  past  three  years,  Professor  Pratt 
said,  “Increases  due  to  irrigation  were 
significant  every  year.”  He  pointed  out 
that  1951  season  was  wet  in  many  plac¬ 
es  but,  even  so,  tests  in  5  counties 
showed  an  average  increase  due  to  ir¬ 
rigation  of  38  bushels  per  acre  of  tub¬ 
ers  over  2  inches.  In  1949,  a  dry  year, 


Clarence  Karney,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  installed  a  portable  irrigating  system  in  1949.  The 
war-surplus  pump  pumps  from  a  spring-fed  pond,  and  he's  also  drilled  a  well  for 
extra  water — but  it  pays  on  his  20  acres  of  muck  and  79  acres  of  upland  truck  crops. 
That's  his  boy.  Bill,  standing  beside  the  pump. 


More  and  more  dairymen  are  turning  to  pasture  irrigation  to  insure  holding  up  milk 
production  during  July  and  August.  Some  men  report  that  with  irrigation  they  con 
carry  five  cows  on  pasture  that  could  only  carry  two  without  supplemental  water. 


tests  in  5  counties  showed  an  average 
increase  of  94  bushels  per  acre. 

Said  Prof.  Pratt,  “Over  an  average 
of  a  long  period  of  years,  irrigation  will 
make  the  difference  between  an  excel¬ 
lent  crop  and  a  crop  failure  about  one 
year  in  10,  and  it  will  pay  well  for  the 
investment  and  labor  in  seven  or  eight 
of  the  other  years.” 

In  pasture  irrigation,  it’s  a  little 
harder  to  check  on  results  but  with 
modern  portable  equipment  and  a  good 
water  supply,  it’s  paying  off  on  many 
farms.  Some  research  men  who  have 
seen  and  conducted  tests  in  which  irri¬ 
gated  areas  yielded  more  than  twice 
as  much  alfalfa,  and  more  than  a  half¬ 
ton  extra  milk  per  acre,  are  now  pretty 
well  convinced  that  applying  water  ar¬ 
tificially  will  pay  off  in  extensive  farm¬ 
ing  operations  such  as  dairying,  as  well 
as  in  intensive  operations  like  vege¬ 
table  crops. 

Of  course  that  doesn’t  mean  that 
every  dairyman  can  make  a  profit  with 
an  irrigation  system.  Those  with  ample 
water  from  a  river  or  lake  and  whose 


fields  are  close  to  the  water  supply  are 
in  a  position  to  profit  most  because 
they  can  keep  installation  costs  very 
low — some  men  are  irrigating  with  sys¬ 
tems  that  cost  less  than  350  an  acre. 
If  you  have  to  drill  an  especially  deep 
well,  or  raise  the  water  very  high,  or 
lay  pipe  to  carry  the  water  over  long 
distances,  we  suggest  a  very  careful 
check  on  costs.  You  may  have  excel¬ 
lent  green  pasture  all  summer,  but  you 
may  end  up  with  less  profit  than  you 
would  have  had  if  you  had  not  installed 
irrigation. 

If  you  hit  a  drought  year,  you  may 
find  that  the  equipment  pays  for  itself 
that  very  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  farmers  with  equipment  didn’t 
even  set  it  up  for  pastures  last  year 
because  there  was  ample  rain.  How¬ 
ever,  the  average  rainfall  in  the  North¬ 
east  in  July  and  August  is  three  to 
eight  inches  less  than  the  crops  need 
during  those  two  months,  so  with  a 
w  ell-engineered  installation  the  chances 
are  you’ll  get  your  money  back — and 
more. — A.J.H. 


Vegetable  browing  -  ««  gx<utut<}  Scuttceu  f 
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pensive — but  they  did  all  right.  They 
had  been  selling  half-bushel  hampers 
at  32.50  for  three  weeks  when  I  called. 
They’ll  go  on  picking  them  until  fall. 

Their  crops  include  asparagus,  all 
different  kinds  of  squash,  early  and  late 
cauliflower  (15  acres  of  it!)  cabbage, 
sweet  corn,  peppers,  egg  plant,  melons, 
and  a  4-acre  patch  of  strawberries. 
Everything  is  irrigated  with  a  portable 
Shur-Rane  system  set  up  so  as  to  put 
iy2  inches  of  water  on  the  whole  100 
acres  in  a  week.  With  a  war  surplus 
engine  and  pump  they  can  draw  1,000 
gallons  a  minute  through  1,000  feet  of 
6”  aluminum  pipe  and  from  this  main 
line  5,000  more  feet  of  3”  and  4”  pipe 
carries  water  wherever  they  want  it  on 
the  farm. 

j  Irrigation  Is  Insurance 

This  water  (they  have  a  limitless 
supply  in  the  Seneca  River)  is  their 
crop  insurance.  Fred  told  me  that  even 
in  wet  1951  there  were  several  occa¬ 
sions  when  having  the  water  available 
just  when  they  needed  it  saved  the 
quality  of  crops.  “This  is  especially  true 
of  cauliflower,”  Fred  said.  “We  weren’t 
quick  enough  getting  water  to  that  2- 
acre  piece  of  early  ’flower  over  there, 
and  look  at  it!”  It  looked  pretty  good 
to  me  when  I  thought  of  the  kind  of 
cauliflower  I  grow,  but  Fred  pointed 
out  that  it  wouldn’t  be  good  enough  for 
Mrs.  Shopper  so  they’d  plow  them 
under! 

To  get  the  most  from  their  good  soil 
and  water,  Paul  and  Fred  use  plenty  of 
fertilizer — a  ton  to  the  acre  when  they 


use  5-10-10  or  a  half-ton  of  8-16-16. 
They  watch  things  pretty  closely.  Paul 
told  me  3-12-6  fertilizer  was  best  for 
early  tomatoes  but  for  the  later  ones 
they  get  much  better  color  and  firm¬ 
ness  using  a  4-8-12.  He  explained  that 
the  amount  of  potash  made  a  whale  of 
a  difference  in  the  fruit. 

Like  many  growers  in  the  Onondaga 
County  area,  the  Hafners  don’t  worry 
about  help  to  harvest  strawberries. 
They  just  advertise,  “Come  Pick  Your 
Own  at  15c  a  Quart”  and  people  flock 
to  the  well-irrigated  patch.  Paul  said, 
“It’s  funny  but  while  some  people  pick 
just  the  biggest  berries,  others  pick 
everything  in  sight — even  stuff  that  we 
wouldn’t  think  of  putting  on  the 
market?.” 

James  Ford,  chairman  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Farm  Bureau  Vegetable  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  40  acres  of  vegetables  and  ber¬ 
ries  not  far  from  the  Hafner  brothers 
and  agrees  with  them  that  strawberries 
and  cauliflower  must  have  lots  of  water 
to  be  successful.  Jim  has  the  Skinner 
type  oscillating  perforated  pipe  for  his 
5  acres  of  berries  and  4-inch  portable 
aluminum  pipe  for  his  cauliflower.  Jim 
actually  buys  his  water  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Baldwinville  at  about  19  cents 
for  1,000  cubic  feet  but  he  says  it  pays 
in  these  two  crops.  He  showed  me  that 
that  wasn’t  as  expensive  as  it  seems 
because  he  just  opens  a  valve  into  the 
city  water  line  and  gets  85  pounds 
pressure  without  even  owning  an  en¬ 
gine  and  pump! 

Jim’s  pretty  well  pleased  with  the 
new  weed  killers.  His  sweet  corn,  for 


instance,  gets  4/10th  pound  of  2,4-D  to 
the  acre  when  its  12  to  14  inches  high 
and  he  gets  marvelous  weed  control.  A 
custom  man  applies  it  for  Jim  with 
a  high  pressure,  low-gallonage  outfit. 
“The  stuff  warps  the  corn  a  little  and 
it  looks  sick  for  a  while,”  Jim  told  me, 
“but  that’s  only  temporary— it  doesn’t 
hurt  the  yield  a  bit.  But  it  gets  the 
weeds  without  a  lot  of  labor.” 

Last  year  Jim  experimented  in  a 
small  part  of  his  strawberries  with  the 
new  Crag  Herbicide  1.  He  was  so  well- 
satisfied  with  the  “beautiful  job”  of 


weed  control  it  gave  him  that  he’ll  use 
the  spray  on  a  much  larger  area  this 
year. 

Jim,  like  most  of  the  vegetable  men, 
makes  full  use  of  modern  chemicals  for 
disease  and  insect  control — his  power 
duster  is  on  the  go  from  the  time  the 
first  plants  break  through  the  ground. 
He  also  follows  very  closely  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Extension  Service. 
When  County  Agent  Jim  Foster  tells 
him  it’s  time  to  go  after  corn  borers, 
his  sweet  corn  gets  40  pounds  of  DDT 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


The  Hafner  brothers,  Paul,  left,  and  Fred  of  near  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  display  sf1"1' 
of  the  summer  squash  that  they  had  on  the  Syracuse  market  June  5.  The  brother* 
have  100  acres  of  vegetables.  The  use  of  ample  fertilizer,  irrigation  and  hot  cap* 
helped  them  get  an  early  market. 
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it  Forum  for 
Backyard 

Gardeners 
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E  JUST  do  not  have  enough 
room  in  this  department  to  an¬ 
swer  all  questions  asked.  Most 
of  them,  we  answer  by  letter. 
Usually  we  require  that  letters  be 
signed.  However,  a  Maine  reader  giv¬ 
ing  only  the  initials  G.M.  asks  when  to 
slip  geraniums  so  they  will  bloom  on 
Decoration  Day. 

I  learned  about  geraniums  the  hard 
way,  and  I  still  have  plenty  to  learn. 
About  the  last  of  September  I  started 
some  slips  hoping  to  have  bloom  in  the 
winter,  but  I  only  succeeded  in  getting 
one  blossom.  My  florist  friend  tells  me 
.  that  I  started  them  too  late  and  that 
they  should  have  been  started  right 
about  now,  or  even  the  last  of  June. 


The  florist  takes  slips  pretty  much 
the  year  around  but  prefers  them  from 
blooming  plants.  It  appears  that  if  you 
continually  take  slips .  from  the  late 
"bloomers,”  pretty  soon  all  plants  will 
come  in  bloom  slowly. 

A  geranium  does  not  require  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fertile  soil  and  does  not 
want  to  be  watered  too  heavily.  They 
do  need  to  develop  a  heavy  root  system 
which  is  crowded  in  the  pot.  When 
they  reach  this  stage  they  can  be 
transformed  to  a  slightly  larger  pot  if 
you  want  larger  plants.  The  geraniums 
with  one  blossom,  which  you  see  on 
small  plants  around  Decoration  Day, 
are  pinched  back  to  keep  them  small. 
Incidentally,  if  you  want  blooms  on 
Decoration  Day  you  should  make  your 
cuttings  not  later  than  the  first  of 
January.  Of  course,  once  a  geranium  is 
in  bloom  it  tends  to  bloom  regularly 
if  it  is  cared  for  properly. 

If  you  have  had  unusual  success  in 
raising  geraniums,  or  (f  you  have  any 
wrinkles  which  you  have  worked  out 
from  experience,  let’s  hear  from  you. 


Annuals 

Another  reader  asks  about  his  peren¬ 
nial  bed,  which  he  says  becomes  rather 
barren  of  bloom  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer. 

This  is  a  tough  problem  to  solve  but 
in  our  case  we  depend  largely  on  an¬ 
nuals.  For  a  couple  of  years  we  have 
been  trying  dahlias  from  seed,  with 
moderate  success.  Zinnias  are  good, 
and  also  snapdragons,  where  you  want 
plants  that  are  rather  tall. 

With  most  annuals  you  get  the  best 
bloom  by  pinching  out  the  center  when 
they  are  fairly  young.  For  example,  I 
grew  a  flat  of  snapdragons  in  the  hot 
bed.  These  were  moved  to  a  row  in  the 
vegetable  garden  as  soon  as  the  danger 
of  frost  was  over  and  the  centers  were 
pinched  out;  so  they  now  have  3  or  4 
sturdy  stalks  and  are  ready  to  be 
moved  to  any  vacant  spot  in  the  peren¬ 
nial  garden.  Cosmos  can  be  treated  the 
same  way. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Vegetable  Growing 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

to  the  acre,  applied  4  times  at  5-day 
intervals.  He’s  well  pleased  with  the 
control  he  gets. 

Vegetable  men  are  an  inventive  lot. 
When  you  see  a  new  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
jobs  to  do  on  a  vegetable  farm,  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  it  originated  in  the 
mind  of  a  farmer.  A  harvesting  pack¬ 
ing  gadget  for  broccoli  looks  like  a 
brand  new  idea  to  nie.  Charlie  Stratton 
°f  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  brought  it 
to  my  attention  and  sent  me  the  pic¬ 
ture  that’s  on  the  front  page.  Veg- 
Acres  Farms  at  Forrestdale,  Massa¬ 


chusetts,  where  the  traveling  packing 
plant  is  used,  is  reputed  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  broccoli  farm  in  New  England. 

The  portable  plant  is  built  on  a  low- 
bed  trailer  and,  except  for  lunch  time, 
is  under  motion  from  morning  to  night. 
A  40-foot  boom  with  an  endless  con¬ 
veyor  belt  sticks  out  the  side  of  this 
plant  to  bring  to  the  trailer  the  broc¬ 
coli  being  cut  by  12  pickers.  In  the 


trailer-plant  is  a  crew  of  nine  men. 
They  bunch  the  broccoli,  tie  it  by  elec¬ 
tric  machine,  wrap  it  with  the  Veg- 
Acre  Farms  brand  name,  and  pack  it  in 
crates.  At  noon  and  night  trucks  haul 
the  loaded  crates  to  a  shed  for  an  ice 
water  bath  to  remove  field  heat  before 
the  broccoli  heads  for  market. 

William  Richards  of  Veg-Acre  says 
the  entire  harvesting  operation  with 


the  portable  plant  takes  only  65%  as 
much  help  as  with  former  methods. 

Marketing  is,  of  course,  a  mighty  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  commercial  vege¬ 
table  business  but  once  a  man  has  the 
reputation  of  being  on  the  market  early 
with  top-quality  produce  he  doesn’t 
have  too  much  worry — buyers  will  be 
at  the  farm  with  trucks  or  retail  store 
buyers  will  have  the  crop  contracted. 


You  can  save  up  to  20%  on  your  auto 
and  farm  truck  insurance  with  a  Farm 
Bureau  policy! 

Farm  Bureau  was  organized  by  and 
for  farm  families.  You  save  because 
farmers  have  a  better  than  average  car 
safety  record.  You  save  because  we  se¬ 
lect  risks  carefully.  You  save  because 
of  sound  and  thrifty  management 
practices. 

Compare  and  prove  to  your  own  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Call  the  nearest  Farm  Bureau 
insurance  representative  for  rates  on 
your  car  or  farm  truck;  or  drop  a  card 
to  the  Home  Office  for  details.  You’ll  be 
glad  you  did. 

COMPARE-and  enjoy  these  advantages! 

•  Sound  protection  by  one  of  America’s 
largest  auto  mutuals. 

•  Dollar  savings  based  on  select  risks  and 
sound  management. 

•  Standard,  non-assessable  policies. 


Photo  by  Sheldon  Machlim. 

•  Fast,  courteous,  nation-wide  claim 
service. 

•  A  mutual  organization  oivned  by  1  ^4  miU 
lion  policy  holders  and  offering  104 
sound  and  thrifty  coverages  on  your  life , 
your  home,  your  health,  your  business . 


Also:  FARM  BUREAU  mutual  fire  insurance  company 
'  FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HOME  OFFICE  •  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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One  of  the  worst  potato  blight  years  in  the  past  two 
decades.  That’s  how  1951  went  into  the  record  books. 
How  did  Dithane  perform?  How  did  this  outstand¬ 
ing  fungicide  meet  so  severe  a  test? 

The  answer  is  in  the  record,  too.  It  comes  from  Maine, 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota — 
from  nearly  every  major  potato-growing  area  across 
the  country.  And  all  the  facts  tell  the  same  story. 

Both  in  the  field  and  in  storage,  DlTHANE-freated  potatoes  met 
the  test  with  flying  colors. 

During  the  growing  season  they  withstood  the  attacks 
of  blight  with  marked  success.  And  they  stored  well. 
DiTHANE-treated  potatoes  coming  out  of  storage 
this  spring  graded  high  in  quality. 

Year  by  year  the  proof  piles  up:  for  positive  potato 
blight  protection  at  low  cost,  you  can  count  on 
Dithane  sprays  or  dusts. 


CHEMICALS  FO* 


AGRICULTURE 


DITHANE  it  a  trade-mark, 
Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in 
principal  foreign  countries. 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 


Big  Fires  Always  Start  as  Little  Ones! 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER? 


By  PAUL  R.  HOFF 


BIPJE  extinguishers  are  not  all 
alike.  Every  large  fire  starts 
from  a  small  one  and  using  the 
right  extinguisher  early  is  like¬ 
ly  to  prevent  disaster.  The  one  that 
you  have  hanging  on  the  wall  may  or 
may  not  be  effective  in  putting  out  the 
kind  of  a  fire  that  can  occur  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  extinguisher. 
The  wrong  type  of  extinguisher  may 
actually  spread  the  blaze. 

A  fire  starts  with  the  right  combin¬ 
ation  of  fuel,  heat  and  oxygen.  Elimin¬ 
ate  any  one-  of  these  three  elements 
and  there  is  no  blaze.  Fire  extinguish¬ 
ers  remove  either  the  heat  or  the  oxy¬ 
gen  to  put  out  the  fire.  Some  types  of 
extinguishers  do  some  of  both. 

Typos  of  Firo  Fxl  inquisitors 

Plain  Water.  Water,  of  course,  is 
commonly  used  to  extinguish  fires  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  almost 
universally  available.  Many  small  fires 
have  been  successfully  quenched  be¬ 
cause  a  pail  and  some  water  were  avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  use.  A  small  amount 
of  water  is  much  more  effective  if  it  is 
sprayed  on  a  blaze  rather  than  being 
thrown  on.  Stirrup  pumps  or  knapsack 
sprayers  using  a  hand  pump  are  effec¬ 
tive  in  fighting  small  fires.  Water 
should  not  be  used  on  burning  oil  or 
grease  as  it  may  spread  the  blaze  and 
it  should  not  be  used  on  electrical  fires 
because  it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity 
and  may  cause  injury  from  electrical 
shock  to  the  person  fighting  the  fire. 
Pumps,  pails  or  water  barrels  must 


be  protected  from  freezing  in  cold 
weather. 

Soda- Acid  Extinguishers.  These  ex¬ 
tinguishers  are  effective  for  fighting 
fires  in  the  common  combustible  ma¬ 
terials.  They  are  not  effective  against 
fires  in  oils  or  greases,  and  because  the 
stream  can  conduct  electricity,  should 
not  be  used  in  fighting  fires  in  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  To  operate  the  ex¬ 
tinguisher,  it  must  be  inverted  and  the 
stream  directed  at  the  seat  of  the  fire. 
The  effective  range  is  25  to  30  feet  for 
about  1  minute.  It  must  be  protected 
^from  freezing;  therefore,  it  must  not 
be  relied  upon  for  protection  in  an  un¬ 
heated  building  during  the  winter. 

The  nozzle  of  this  extinguisher  must 
be  kept  clean  and  open.  If  it  should  be¬ 
come  clogged,  pressure  can  build  up  to 
cause  an  explosion. 

Foam  Extinguishers.  The  foam  ex¬ 
tinguisher  resembles  the  soda-acid  ex¬ 
tinguisher  in  outward  appearance.  It  is 
particularly  well  suited  to  fighting  oil 
or  grease  fires  and  fires  in  other  in¬ 
flammable  liquids.  It  is  also  effective 
against  fires  in  most  of  the  common 
combustible  materials  such  as  wood, 
paper,  hay,  straw  and  the  like.  These 
extinguishers  must  not  be  used  on  elec¬ 
trical  fires  because  the  stream  con¬ 
ducts  electricity.  The  tank  must  be  in¬ 
verted  to  be  used  and  the  extinguisher 
produces  a  stream  with  an  effective 
range  of  25  to  30  feet  for  about  1  min¬ 
ute.  Foam  extinguishers  need  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  freezing  and  because  the 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


The  better  farmers  are 
the  best  HARDER  boosters 


Send  for  a  list  of 
Harder  owners  in 
youmeighborhood. 
Consult  them  about 
Harder  Silos. 


Successful  farmers  in  any  com¬ 
munity  are  those  who  own  Harder 
Concrete  or  Wood  Stave  Silos. 
They  know  that  Harder  Silos  give 
the  best  possible  service  for  the 
longest  time. 


Harder  Silos — either  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave — combine  the  best 
materials,  superior  workmanship 
and  added  exclusive  features 
that  save  time,  labor  and  money. 
Ask  the  farm  owner  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  about  his  Harder  Silo 
and  you  will  be  convinced.  Yes 
sir,  your  best  buy  is  a  Harder. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  A, 
Cobfeskilf,  N.Y. 


Keuka  College  Honors  Editor  Eastman 


AT  the  recent  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  at  Keuka  College,  Dr.  Kath¬ 
erine  Gillette  Blyley,  president,  con¬ 
ferred  on  American  Agriculturist 

Editor  E.  R.  East¬ 
man  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters. 

In  making  the 
presentation,  Presi¬ 
dent  Blyley  cited 
Editor  Eastman’s 
contributions  to  Am¬ 
erican  culture  on  his 
editorial  page  and  in 
his  historical  novels; 
for  his  work  on  the 
Board  of  Regents; 
and  for  his  ‘'unfail¬ 
ing  support  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  free  enterprise  in 
all  aspects  of  individual  and  national 


E.  R.  Eastman 


life. 


1) 


The  citation  read: 

“Edward  Roe  Eastman,  editor,  au¬ 
thor  and  educator, 

“Keuka  College  takes  a  peculiar 
pride  in  that  both  you  and  your  wife 
studied  on  this  campus  in  1907-08 


when  the  institution  was  coeduca¬ 
tional. 

“Today  we  give  honor  to  Mrs. 
Eastman’s  choice  of  all  the  Keuka 
boys. 

“For  your  penetrating  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  our  American  culture  through 
the  editorial  page  and  in  many  vol¬ 
umes  of  historical  fiction, 

“For  your  distinguished  service  on 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  you  now  serve  as  Vice- 
Chancellor, 

“For  your  unfailing  support  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  free  enterprise 
in  all  aspects  of  individual  and  na¬ 
tional  life, 

“By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Keuka  College,  I  confer  upon  you  the 
honorary  degree 

DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 

with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  thereunto  appertaining;  and 
I  cause  you  to  be  invested  with  the 
symbol  appropriate  for  this  degree." 
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Just  as  modern  farm  machinery  helps  you, 
such  modern  equipment  helps  us  supply  more 
and  better  rural  telephone  service,  faster. 
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HO  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 
I  IRE  EXTIN  GUISHER? 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

nozzle  is  subject  to  clogging,  periodic 
inspection  is  required. 

Dry  Powder  Extinguishers.  There  are 
3  types  of  dry  powder  extinguishers: 
(1)  the  powder  type  that  is  used  by 
opening'  one  end  and  shaking  the  pow¬ 
der  on  the  blaze,  (2)  the  hand  pump  or 
dust  gun  and  (3)  the  type  in  which  the 
powder  is  forced  through  a  nozzle  and 
from  the  container  by  pressure  built 
up  in  a  cartridge  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
latter  is  the  most  effective,  because  it 
produces  a  stream  of  powder  that  can 
be  directed  to  the  point  where  it  can  do 
most  good. 

These  extinguishers  are  suited  to 
fighting  fires  in  oil,  grease  and  other 
combustible  liquids,  including  flowing 
liquids.  Also,  they  can  be  used  for  elec¬ 
trical  fires  and  for  fires  in  machinery. 
They  are  effective  at  close  range,  but 
their  value  is  limited  because  of  the 
small  quantity  of  powder  they  hold. 
Because  they  are  not  affected  by  freez¬ 
ing,  they  can  be  relied  upon  for  pro¬ 
tection  in  buildings  not  heated  in 
winter. 

Various  makes  of  dry  powder  ex¬ 
tinguishers  are  operated  differently;  it 
is  necessary  to  become  familiar  with 
the  type  or  types  on  hand  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do  when  an  emergency 
arises. 

Carbon-Dioxide  Extinguishers.  These 
extinguishers  are  effective  against  fires 
in  oil,  grease  or  other  combustible  liq¬ 
uids,  fires  in  electrical  equipment  or 
machinery.  They  may  extinguish  small 
fires  in  other  combustible  materials, 
but  are  of  little  value  if  such  fires  have 
made  much  headway.  To  use  this  ex¬ 
tinguisher,  it  is  first  necessary  to  pull 
the  safety  pin  and  then  open  the  valve 
by  whatever  means  is  provided.  Direct 
the  stream  on  the  flame,  fanning  it 
slowly  from  side  to  side.  The  effective 
range .  of  these  extinguishers  is  less 
than  the  range  of  some  other  types,  be¬ 
ing  only  6  to  8  feet,  and  because  of  the 
heavy  gas  that  is  discharged,  it  is  not 
effective  for  fighting  fires  overhead. 
Carbon-dioxide  extinguishers  are  not 
subject  to  freezing. 

Vaporizing  Liquid  Extinguishers. 

(carbon  tetra-chloride)  There  are  2 
general  styles  of  these  extinguishers, 
the  small  hand  pump  size  and  the  larg¬ 
er  ones  with  stored  pressure.  Because 
of  their  small  size  and  because  they  do 
not  freeze,  the  hand  pump  style  is  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  to  be  carried  in  trucks 
or  cars  or  on  tractors.  They  can  be 
used  against  any  type  of  fire  and  they 
are  most  effective  in  fighting  electrical 
fires  or  fires  in  combustible  liquids  or 
in  machinery. 

To  operate  the  smaller  extinguishers 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  handle,  ope¬ 
rate  it  like  a  pump  and  direct  the 
stream  at  the  base  of  the  fire.  The 
fumes  given  off  by  the  liquid  are  espe¬ 
cially  dangerous  in  a  hot  closed  room 

in  any  other  small  space. 

<'are  of  Eire  Extinguishers 

All  fire  extinguishers  should  be  in¬ 
spected  at  least  once  each  year  to  make 


"When  you  telephone, 
it  goes  in  there” 

That’s  right,  son,  the  voices  of  people  for  miles 
around  go  into  this  building  and  come  back  out 
again.  People  getting  farm  work  done,  or  talking 
to  neighbors,  or  saving  a  trip  to  town. 

This  attractive  little  building  is  the  telephone 
nerve  center  of  the  community.  The  equipment 
handles  local  calls  automatically,  and  enables  you 
to  get  an  operator  when  you  want  to  call  someone 
at  a  distance,  or  need  assistance. 

Many  of  these  offices  are  in  use  or  going  up  in 
Bell  System  rural  areas.  They’re  a  big  factor  in 
getting  our  expansion  job  done. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


sure  they  will  operate  effectively  if 
they  are  needed.  Instructions  on  the 
name  plate  or  furnished  separately  out¬ 
line  the  steps  to  be  followed  to  insure 
that  the  extinguisher  is  in  operating 
condition.  Do  not  refill  any  extinguish¬ 
er  with  material  other  than  exactly 
what  the  manufacturer  specifies.  After 
an  extinguisher  has  been  used,  it  must 
be  refilled  immediately.  Some  types 
corrode  rapidly  if  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  empty.  If  the  annual  inspection 
is  made,  additional  material  is  added 
as  may  be  needed  and  if  the  extinguish¬ 
er  is  refilled  immediately  after  it  has 
been  used,  it  will  be  ready  for  the  un¬ 
expected  emergency.  Large  fires  start 
as  small  fires  and  prompt  action  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  minutes  may  prevent 
a  small  mishap  from  becoming  a  major 
disaster. 


KLINE  TO  ADDRESS 
NTYARC 

ALLAN  B.  KLINE,  President  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  in  Ithaca, 
August  2.  Mr.  Kline  is  well-known  to 
farmers  in  the  New  York  and  Western 
Vermont  territory  served  by  NYABC, 
both  as  president  of  the  national  Farm 
Bureau  organization  and  as  author  of 
numerous  farm  publication  articles  and 
speaker  at  other  important  farm  meet¬ 
ings. 

Born  in  Nebraska  in  3895,  Mr.  Kline 
began  farming  near  Vinton,  Iowa,  in 
3  920  after  graduating  from  Iowa  State 
College.  Four  years  as  a  township  di¬ 


rector  of  his  Farm  Bureau  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  ten  years  as  president  of  his 
county  group,  eight  years  on  the  Iowa 
State  board  of  directors — four  of  them 
as  president — and  two  years  as  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  before  election  as 
president. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Kline’s  address, 
the  NYABC  annual  meeting  will  fea¬ 
ture  election  of  six  new  directors,  reg¬ 
ular  annual  meeting  reports,  and  a 
competitive  Cattle  Show  open  to 
daughters  of  the  cooperative’s  sires  of 
all  five  dairy  breeds  in  which  $4,400  in 
cash  awards  is  being  offered.  Early  in¬ 
dications  are  that  last  year’s  attend¬ 
ance  of  2,500  will  be  exceeded  by  the 
time  the  August  2  program  starts  with 
judging  of  cow  classes  at  9  a.m. 


won't  get  my  vote  .  .  .  that's  my 
girl  he's  kissing." 
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FAVORS  6  YEAR  TERM 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  ar¬ 
ticle  “If  I  were  President  of  the  United 
States,”  published  in  the  Agriculturist, 
June  21st. 

It  gave  me  such  a  thrill  to  think 
what  it  would  mean  for  our  country  if 
we  could  have  a  President  who  would 
carry  out  your  ideas. 

If  we  could  have  a  six-year  term 
with  no  possibility  of  re-election, 
that  alone  would  be  of  lasting  benefit. 
In  my  opinion  a  President  then  might 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  balance  of 
your  wonderful  plan. — Mrs.  Ona  Har¬ 
den,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 


God  of  Wrath.  The  New  Testament 
points  to  Jesus,  God  of  Love.  I  hope 
we’re  still  a  Christian  nation. 

No  matter  how  stubborn  our  world 
neighbors  may  be.  we  cannot  annihilate 
them  completely.  There  will  be  millions 
left  with  whom  we  must  get  along  with 
one  way  or  another. 

I  am  well  aware  that  most  of  your 
replies  will  be  congratulatory.  I  only 
write  this  to  point  out  that  some  of  us 
begin  to  find  that  wars  have  only 
brought  on  more  wars.  We  cannot 
know  that  the  God  of  Love  will  not 
work,  either,  till  we  try  it.  “Appease¬ 
ment”  is  not  such  a  method,  I  recog¬ 
nize. — Dean  Tuttle,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNOR  Thomas  E.  Dewey  has  good  reason  to  smile  as  Harry  Garry, 
seed  grower,  left,  and  president  David  Beresford,  right,  of  the  Eastern  N.  Y. 


Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Co-operative  present  him  with  a  25  lb.  bag  of  Helderberg  cer¬ 
tified  Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil — THE  GOLDEN  LEGUME  OF  THE  EMPIRE 
STATE.  Harry  has  just  told  the  governor  that  established  stands  are  producing 
as  much  as  5  tons  per  acre  of  high-protein  hay  on  farms  in  the  Helderberg 
mountains  of  Albany  County,  its  native  home. 

The  governor’s  80  Holsteins  on  his  farm  at  Pawling,  N.  Y.  will  undoubtedly 
enjoy  munching  the  highly-palatable  pasture,  hay  and  silage  to  be  grown  from 
this  and  subsequent  plantings  to  be  made  on  his  280  tillable  acres  under  the 
direction  of  manager  Fred  Gillan. 

Cornell  plant  scientists  estimate  88,000  acres  in  the  Empire  State  are  now 
growing  birdsfoot  trefoil.  This  is  expected  to  climb  to  500,000  acres  by  1955, 
available  seed  stocks  permitting. 


GOOD  MEN  NOT  SCARCE 

I  favor  the  one  term  for  President  and 
I  would  say  four  years  is  long  enough. 
Good  men  are  not  so  scarce  that  we 
need  to  keep  the  same  one  longer  than 
that.  Your  editorial  deserves  to  be 
copied  widely  and  I  hope  it  will  be. 

— Joseph  E.  Richmond,  Brownfield,  Me. 
*  #  * 

GOOD  FARMING 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  54  years  and 
never  expect  to  live  anywhere  else.  We 
had  to  sell  the  main  part  of  our  farm 
because  we  were  not  able  to  run  it 
without  help,  and  we  could  not  get  any 
good  help. 

Your  article  “If  I  Were  President”  is 
the  best  of  anything  I  have  ever  read. 
I  wish  there  were  more  Americans  like 
you  and  not  so  many  politicians. 

Also,  you  are  so  right  that  farms 
can  be  too  big.  My  father-in-law  was 
an  active  farmer  until  he  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond  at  the  age  of  82.  In  his 
younger  years,  at  one  time,  he  sold 
fertilizers.  Sometimes  he  would  call  on 
a  farmer  who  would  say  “No,  I  am 
going  to  sow  a  number  of  acres  so  I 
will  have  some  grain  anyway.” 

He  used  to  say,  “why  work  20  acres 
of  land  when  you  can  raise  just  as 
much  and  maybe  more  on  10  acres  that 
is  sowed  right  than  on  20  acres  poorly 
done. — Allen  V.  Deane,  Coeymans  Hol¬ 
low,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

THE  ABLE  SHOULD  WORK 

I  wish  every  voter  could  read  “If  I 
Were  President  of  the  United  States.” 

I  am  a  man  89  years  old  last  winter 
and  have  voted  for  17  presidents  and 
would  like  to  vote  this  year  for  a  true 
American — one  who  honors  our  Consti¬ 
tution  and  does  not  want  to  dictate  to 
the  Senate  and  Congress. 

I  was  brought  up  as  a  Conservative 
and  have  been  against  government 
control  of  everything.  I  want  everyone 
to  work  who  is  able.  I  have  always 
been  a  farmer  and  a  nurseryman. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  days  when  a  dollar  was  worth 
more  than  25  cents.  I  brought  up  a 
family  of  five  and  had  plenty  to  live  on. 
Now  when  a  large  majority  of  work¬ 
ers  belong  to  unions  and  want  to  strike 
for  higher  wages,  making  everything 
we  buy  higher,  and  increasing  our  tax¬ 
es,  we  have  to  pay  about  50  per  cent 
of  all  we  earn,  and  have  little  left  to 
live  on. — Henry  E.  Lilley,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

MUST  GET  ALONG 

After  reading  your  article  “If  I 
Were  President,”  my  wife  and  I  won¬ 
dered  if  you  could  have  a  4-year-old 
son  as  we  do.  Our  question  arose  as  we 
observed  that  after  you  had  made  a 
Democratic  United  States  (Heaven 
knows  we  need  it!)  you  then  “rolled 
your  tanks”  into  the  Old  Testament 


*  *  * 

GOOD  LEADER 

I  hope  that  the  elections  this  fall  will 
give  us  the  type  of  leader  who  will 
think  and  act  along  the  lines  you  have 
so  ably  outlined  in  your  article. — A.  T. 
E.  Newkirk,  Solvay  Sales  Division,  New 
York  City. 

*  *  * 

SALT  FOR  DAMP  HAY 

Tell  your  subscriber  who  asked 
about  keeping  damp  hay  to  sprinkle 
a  good  dose  of  salt  on  each  layer  and 
it  will  come  out  in  beautiful  shape.  It 
won’t  heat  or  mold  and  it  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  mouse  damage.  The  salt  and  the 
moisture  pickle  the  hay.  I  have  used 
tons  of  salt  in  my  lifetime  with  never 
a  failure  and  the  cattle  loved  the  hay. 

I  have  a  few  goats  for  milk  and 
meat.  They  are  little  care,  run  loose, 
and  never  leave  home. — Harvey  P.  Tib¬ 
betts,  Etna,  Maine. 

❖  *  * 

USES  CITRUS  PULP 

While  reading  my  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  I  noticed  that  Mr.  James 
McCauliffe  of  Morrisville,  Vermont, 
was  asking  for  information  about 
fcitrus  pulp  in  grass  silage  as  a  pre¬ 
servative. 

Last  year  I  used  100  pounds  of  citrus 
pulp  to  a  ton  of  grass  silage.  We  mixed 
it  in  as  we  chopped  our  grass  and  ran 
the  mixture  onto  the  grass  as  it  was 
going  through  the  cutter.  It  was  very 
good,  as  the  cows  ate  all  we  gave  them 
and  looked  for  more.  The  cost  of  mo¬ 
lasses  was  so  high,  and  it  was  so  hard 
to  get,  that  we  used  citrus  pulp,  and 
this  year  we  are  using  sulphur  dioxide. 


We  have  9  trench  silo. — Howard  Dean, 
Londonderry,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

JOY  IS  IN  US 

My  husband  and  I  are  farmers  in 
our  late  fifties  and  we  want  to  tell  you 
how  much  we  enjoyed  your  “Something 
to  Live  By.”  We  too  have  raised  three 
sons,  and  now  have  one  ten  years  old. 
That  is  one  thing  we  have  tried  to 
teach  them  —  the  very,  very  wonderful 
art  of  appreciation,  especially  of  natu¬ 
ral  things.  Here  is  a  quotation  that  we 
like:  “Joy  is  not  in  things,  it  is  in  us.” 

We  consider  ourselves  your  friends 
and  sign  this  as  such. 

—Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.,  N.  Y. 
❖  *  * 

OLD  HOUSES 

Inez  George  Gridley’s  article  about 
treasure  hunting  “Along  The  South 
Hill  Road”  interested  me  because  I’ve 
always  loved  old  houses.  In  fact,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  reclaiming  an¬ 
other  old  one  at  present.  One  of  many 
my  husband  and  I  have  repaired  and 
loved. 

When  we  purchased  the  present  one  it 


hadn’t  been  lived  in  for  about  20  years, 
only  for  a  short  time  each  summer.  It 
belonged  to  a  wealthy  woman  who 
would  not  sell  it  because  she  always 
hoped  to  come  back  to  her  birthplace 
and  her  old  friends.  She  did  come  back 
each  summer  to  visit  and  to  satisfy  her 
longing  for  the  things  of  her  childhood, 
but  eventually  she  outlived  all  of  her 
friends  and  so  decided  to  sell. 

As  we  were  cleaning  and  remodel¬ 
ing  we  found  many  things  that  probab¬ 
ly  the  neighbors  never  dreamed  were 
used  by  their  old  friend.  Powder,  paint, 
and  perfumes  of  a  very  early  vintage, 
and,  horrors!  of  all  things,  hair  dye, 
which  we  found  under  the  cellar  stairs. 

This  is  what  makes  old  houses  so  in¬ 
teresting  to  us:  We  have  a  shelf  in 
our  old-fashioned  woodshed  where  I 
have  stored  the  old-fashioned  tintypes 
of  people  we  will  never  know,  the  old 
knitting  needles  in  a  ball  of  yarn,  the 
old  gasoline  flat-iron  (first  model)  and 
many  other  things.  Some  of  our  friends 
think  they  are  only  junk  and  we  should 
throw  them  away,  but  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  a  part  of  the  house,  and  I’m 
afraid  the  dear  old  house  might  feel 
lonely  without  some  of  its  belongings 
to  go  with  its  memories  of  olden  days. 

— E.C.G. 

—  A. A.  — 

ROY  GILLETT  RETIRES 

OLLOWING  30  years  of  service  Dr. 
Roy  Gillett  retired  from  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  on  June  30.  He  will  be 
succeeded  as  agricultural  statistician 
by  William  Bair,  who  has  served  as  his 
assistant  since  1944. 

Dr.  Gillett  was  born  at  Colden  (Erie 
County)  New  York,  graduated  from 
Griffith  Institute  at  Springville  and 
from  Cornell  University,  where  he  also 
studied  for  his  Doctor’s  degree.  He  has 
been  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  and  Agricultural  Statistician  since 
June  15,  1924. 

During  the  next  four  months  he  will 
accept  an  assignment  with  the  Foo 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  assisting  in  a  statisti¬ 
cal  training  school  to  be  conducted  a 
Quito,  Ecuador,  for  agricultural  statis¬ 
ticians  from  Latin  American  count  1  lew 
He  was  on  similar  assignment  eai  y 
last  year  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 


As  any  airplane  traveler  can  tell  you,  square  and  rectangular  fields  are  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  in  the  Northeast.  Today  land  is  planted  on  the  contour  to  form  countless 
dams,  instead  of  channels  for  surface  water;  and  cover  crops  are  arranged  in  strips 
to  divide  the  open  fields.  The  above  picture  demonstrates  how  erosion  is  pre¬ 
vented  on  one  of  the  Mehlenbacker  potato  farms  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  George 
Mehlenbacker  and  sons  Leon,  Walter,  and  Quentin  own  two  farms  and  rent  two 
others. 

On  the  bare  strips  on  the  farm  shown  above  they  are  growing  certified  Katahdin 
seed  potatoes.  On  the  cover  strips  they  produce  certified  wheat  and  oats  that  are 
nurse  crops  for  the  clover  to  be  plowed  in  for  future  potato  plantings.  The  farm 
pond  at  left  was  built  to  supply  the  huge  quantities  of  water  needed  for  potato 
spraying. 
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OMBINES  are  very  efficient 
pieces  of  equipment.  However, 
as  marvelous  as  they  are,  they 
are  not  equipped  with  radar, 
electric  eyes  or  moisture  meters.  To  get 
out  of  them  the  efficiency  the  manu¬ 
facturer  built  in,  the  operator  must  be 
able  to  make  adjustments  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  meet  conditions. 

Paul  R.  Hoff,  professor  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  at  Cornell  has  these 
tips  to  combine  operators  who  want  to 
get  top  yield  of  clean  grain  from  their 


fields: 

Every  combine  has  adjdstments  to  be 
made  that  affect  the  four  separate  op¬ 
erations  performed. 


1—  CUTTING 

Reel  and  cutter-bar  adjustments  af¬ 
fect;  loss  during  cutting.  The  reel  works 
best  if  the  shaft  is  ahead  of  the  cutter 
bar  and  if  the  slats  strike  just  under 
the  heads.  In  fallen  or  tangled  grain, 
it  may  help  if  the  reel  is  set  low  and 
forward;  and  if  weeds  are  present,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  cut  higher. 

When  the  reel  speed  is  too  high,  cut 
grain  may  be  carried  around  the  reel 
or  grain  may  be  shelled  out  and  fall 
on  the  ground.  Usually  it’s  desirable  to 
have  the  reel  running  at  slowest  speed, 
but  speed  it  up  if  grain  is-  falling  to 
ground  ahead  of  the  cutter-bar. 

When  the  cutter-bar  is  set  to  cut  low 
stubble,  the  straw  rack  may  overload 
and  grain  will  go  over  the  rear  end 
with  the  straw.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
save  all  of  your  straw,  it’s  better  to 
combine  high  and  then  mow  later.  A 
high  cut  reduces  the  amount  of  weedy 
material  going  through  the  machine. 

2—  SHELLING 

Kernels  are  shelled  from  the  heads 
at  the  cylinder.  It  is  here  that  one  of 
the  most  common  mistakes  occurs:  Cy¬ 
linder  speed  too  high  and  concave  clear¬ 
ance  too  close.  This  “over-threshing” 
causes  cracked  kernels  and  broken 
straw.  Broken  straw  overloads  the 
straw  rack  and  the  cleaning  sieves  and 
grain  is  blown  onto  the  ground.  When 
high  cylinder  speed  causes  weeds  to  be 
broken  up,  the  moisture  in  stems  and 
leaves  coats  the  kernels,  raising  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  jfrain. 

Weed  and  straw  breakage  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  if  the  cylinder 
speed  is  low  enough  to  leave  an  occa¬ 
sional  kernel  in  the  heads  and  if  the 
concave  clearance  is  as  great  as  is  re¬ 
commended  in  the  instruction  book  for 
the  type  grain  being  harvested.  The 
operator,  by  his  adjustments,  has  the 
choice  of  over-threshing  to  get  out 
every  kernel  (with  higher  grain  loss 
in  the  cleaning  sieves)  or  leaving  a  few 
grains  in  the  heads  which  will  reduce 
the  cleaning  loss. 

In  mid-day  when  the  straw  is  brittle, 
cylinder  speed  must  be  reduced  to  avoid 
breaking  straw  which  overloads  straw 


racks  and  sieves.  But  in  early  morning 
or  late  afternoon,  it  may  be  speeded  up 
to  handle  the  tougher,  damp  straw. 

When  cylinder  speed  is  not  maintain¬ 
ed,  unthreshed  grain  is  left  in  the 
straw.  .When  a  power  take-off  outfit  is 
slowed  by  heavy  grain  or  the  throttle 
shut  down  for  a  corner,  grain  is  lost. 
If  conditions  make  reduction  of  ground 
speed  necessary,  the  tractor  must  be 
operated  in  a  lower  gear  to  keep  the 
power  take-off  speed  constant. 

3—  SEPARATING  GRAIN 

The  grain  and  straw  are  separated 
on  the  straw  rack.  Most  combines  have 
no  adjustments  here  except  changing 
the  height  of  the  metal  or  canvas  flaps 
above  the  rack.  These  flaps  are  de¬ 
signed  to  force  the  straw  down  onto 
the  rack  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  cylin¬ 
der.  In  heavy  straw  you  may  have  to 
raise  these  flaps  to  avoid  clogging  the 
machine.  Generally  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  flaps  as  low  as  they  can  be  and 
still  avoid  clogging.  If  your  machine 
has  a  down  beater  just  back  of  the 
cylinder,  the  flap  should  not  be  lowered 
to  where  it  causes  the  down  beater  to 
wrap  with  straw. 

Two  common  causes  of  loss  over  the 
straw  rack  are:  Over-threshing  which 
clogs  the  rack  with  small  pieces  of 
straw  and  prevents  the  grain  dropping 
through;  and,  overloading  the  machine 
with  straw.  Overloading  can  be  relieved 
by  cutting  the  stubble  higher,  reducing 
the  ground  speed  by  using  a  lower  trac¬ 
tor  gear,  or  by  cutting  a  narrower 
swath. 

Grain  loss  at  the  straw  rack  may  be 
detected  by  holding  a  hat  or  bag  be¬ 
hind  the  machine  at  the  end  of  the 
straw  rack.  If  grain  is  still  being  lost 
after  all  these  adjustments  are  made, 
then  check  the  speed  of  the  rack.  On 
belt-driven  racks  slippage  may  be  re¬ 
ducing  the  rack  speed  enough  to  cause 
poor  separation. 

4-  — CLEANING 

Air  blows  through  the  sieves  to  clean 
threshed  grain.  Again  a  hat  or  bag  can 
be  used  to  check  grain  loss  at  *the 
chaffer  and  the  cleaning  sieves.  Loss  of 
grain  here  may  be  the  result  of  over¬ 
threshing.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  in¬ 
correct  adjustment  of  the  wind  blinds 
or  deflectors;  by  incorrect  adjustment 
of  the  sieves;  or  possibly,  the  use  of  the 
wrong  non-adjustable  sieves. 

If  the  grain  loss  is  too  high  but  the 
machine  is  doing  a  good  cleaning  job, 
it  is  okay  to  open  the  sieves  until  the 
clean  grain  becomes  slightly  dirty.  At 
that  time  the  wind  can  be  adjusted  to 
remove  all  of  the  chaff.  Should  the 
grain  still  blow  over  the  sieves,  the 
trouble  may  be  due  to  overloading  of 
the  sieves  due  to  over-threshing  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  lower  the  cyl¬ 
inder  speed  to  reduce  straw  breakage. 


EASY  THERE!  IT'S  RISKY  TO  RUN 
YOUR  TRACTOR  MORE  THAN 
60-70  HOURS  ON  ONE  CHANGE 
OF  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIU 


WHOA,  THERET  YOU 
MIGHT  BE  IN  FOR 
ANOTHER  KIND  OF 
"WOE"  WHEN  YOU 
WORK  YOUR  TRACTOR 
UP  TO  THE  100-HOUR 
POINT.  EVEN  SO- 
CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
BREAK  DOWN  HERE! 


«lVEEDOL 


gives  more  ‘Go-Ahead’  for  your  dollar! 


STILL  'GO-AHEAD'  APLENTY  WITH  A  FULL  150  HOURS 
OF  SAFE,  TROUBLE-FREE  OPERATION  WITH  VEEDOL  IN 
YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  ...  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL 
BY  THE  CLOCK! 


This  cattle  judging  scene  will  be  repeated  many  times  at  the  1952  Syracuse  Fair. 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL — by  giving  longer  service  between  Oil 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
,  ,  ,  for  Passenger  Cars  .  .  .  Trucks  .  ,  .  Tractor*. 
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Mr.  Arnold  Whitehair 
Whitehair  Hereford  Farm 
Route  1,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

“MY  BEEF  AND 
DAIRY  CATTLE 
THRIVE  ON 
BUISALT” 


"Sterling  Trace-Mineral  Blusalt  has 
improved  the  health  of  my  stock 
•  •  .  increased  milk  yield." 

Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  more  profits,  when 
they’re  given  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus— 

Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese  —to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper— for  the  blood. 
Zinc— for  longer  life, better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES -AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


TRACE  MINERAL  | 

■rcsanoiui  sci  cojucsauunaus  I 


Fill  out  the  cou- 
■  pon  to  learn  how 
Sterling  Blusalt 
can  help  YOU. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 

Name _ _ 

RFD  or  Street _ 

Town _ 

State _ 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
iarge  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


LEISTER’S  Fenna— u.  s.  CHICKS 

Approved 

R.O.P.  White  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Run.  Ask  for  16  page 
illustrated  catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.S. 
Pulloruin  Passed. 

c.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


'Hew 

New  York  Farmers 


'T’HE  175th  annual  session  of  the 
*  New  York  State  Legislature  pro¬ 
duced  both  disappointments  and  vic¬ 
tories  for  farmers.  In  general,  the  bat¬ 
ting  average  was  high  in  connection 
with  the  numerous  recommendations 
made  by  the  Conference  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations.  Chief  disappointments 
came  in  connection  with  abolishing  the 
ban  against  yellow  oleomargarine  and 
the  Governor’s  veto  of  the  farm  truck 
bill. 

Oleomargarine.  The  Conference 
Board  fought  to  the  last  ditch  against 
removal  of  the  long-standing  ban 
against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
yellow  oleo  in  New  York  State.  The 
Conference  Board  claimed  that  the  only 
reason  in  the  world  to  color  oleo  yellow 
is  to  make  it  look  and  appear  like  but¬ 
ter.  It  contended  that  removal  of  the 
ban  will  open  the  door  to  fraud  which 
can  be  detrimental  to  the  consuming 
public  and  to  the  dairy  industry.  The 
bill  which  became  law  provides  only 
$75,000  for  enforcement  which,  to  the 
Conference  Board,  appears  to  be  wholly 
inadequate. 

Imitation  Dairy  Products  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Hatfield-Drumm  resolution 
(adopted)  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  committee  to  study  imitation  dairy 
products,  looking  toward  strengthening 
of  our  State  laws.  The  committee  will 
be  made  up  of  three  members  of  As¬ 
sembly,  three  members  of  Senate,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  commissioners  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  Health  and  Com¬ 
merce. 

Oleo  is  only  one  of  the  inroads  which 
vegetable  oils  are  making  in  the  dairy 
field.  If  it  is  possible  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  spread  from  vegetable  oils, 
then  isn’t  it  possible  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  ice  cream  out  of  vegetable  oils  ? 
Also  what  affect  will  substitute  top¬ 
pings  have  in  the  cream  market  ? 

Farm  Truck  Bill.  Efforts  to  relieve 
farmers  of  an  unfair  burden  in  the  cost 
of  licensing  farm  trucks  met  with  a 
veto.  In  his  veto  message  the  Governor 
said  that  the  bill  is  impossible  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Manning  bill  would 
have  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
license  their  trucks  at  25c  per  cwt.  on 
gross  weight,  providing  the  trucks  were 
used  only  for  transporting  the  produce 
and  supplies  of  the  owner. 

The  Hollowell  bill  which  would  have 
permitted  the  licensing  of  any  truck  on 
the  basis  of  the  manufacturer’s  rated 
capacity  at  50c  per  cwt.  was  also 
vetoed. 

Either  the  Manning  or  Holiowell  bills 
would  have  provided  the  kind  of  relief 
that  farmers  need.  In  his  veto  message 

the  Governor  said  that  he  will  use  his 

* 

influence  in  attempting  to  work  out 
something  satisfactory  early  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature.  To  be 
of  any  value  to  farmers  in  1953  it  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  and  adopted 
prior  to  February  1. 

Apples.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Conference  Board  and  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Legislative  Commission  on  Ag¬ 
riculture,  retail  stores  can  now  pack 
apples  in  containers  of  10  lbs.  or  less 
without  grade  labeling  when  displayed 
beside  an  open  bin  of  apples  of  similar 
quality  and  grade. 

This  action  is  based  on  College  of 
Agriculture  research  which  shows  that 
people  buy  a  lot  more  apples  when 
packed  in  small  containers.  Retailers, 
faced  with  high  labor  costs,  will  not 
pack  in  small  containers  when  they 
have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  grade 
labeling  such  containers. 

Town  Road  Program.  Several  bills 
were  adopted  to  make  more  workable 


the  10-year  town  road  improvement 
program.  Most  important  of  all  was  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  Governor’s  budget  of 
$4,250,000  as  the  State’s  share  of  cost. 
Under  the  program,  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Conference  Board  and  the 
Temporary  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
the  state  shares  the  cost  with  the  town 
up  to  a  ceiling  of  $7,000  per  mile.  The 
equalization  puts  more  state  aid  into 
the  poorer  towns  than  into  the  wealthy 
towns.  Of  the  $7,000  ceiling,  no  town 
draws  less  than  25%  of  that  amount 
from  the  state  and  no  town  draws  more 
than  75%. 

According  to  the  plans  already  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Works,  it  appears  that  we  shall 
improve  about  10,000  miles  of  town 
road  during  the  next  10  years. 

Highway  Commission  Created.  Adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Fitzpatrick  bill  provides  for 
creation  of  a  planning  commission  of  13 
members  to  study  methods  of  finance, 
rehabilitation,  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  state  highways  and  to  make 
long  range  plans  for  improvements. 
The  commission  will  be  composed  of  3 
senators,  3  assemblymen,  the  director 
of  the  budget,  superintendent  of  public 
works,  president  of  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  and  4  citizens  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  The  Conference 
Board  has  recommended  that  one  of 
the  four  citizens  be  a  representative  of 
agriculture. 

Unwanted  Animals.  Passage  of  the 
Metchalf -Hatch  Act  empowers  the 
State  Department  of  Health  to  requi¬ 
sition  unwanted  and  unlicensed  animals 
for  research  purposes.  The  Conference 
Board  supported  this  measure  on  the 
grounds  that  a  lot  of  valuable  research 
material  is  being  destroyed  which 
should  be  utilized  for  .the  benefit  of  the 
human  race  in  the  prevention  and  con¬ 
trol  of  diseases. 

Rabies.  The  Gordon  bill  sponsored  by 
the  Conference  Board  brings  maximum 
indemnities  that  may  be  paid  on  cattle 


BEST  IN  HER  COUNTY:  Mrs.  Gerald  Mer¬ 
eness  of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  Schoharie 
County  winner  in  the  Cinnamon  Rolls 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Grange  and  American  Agriculturist. 
Mrs.  Mereness  is  a  member  of  Rock  Dis¬ 
trict  Grange  and  will  represent  her  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  contest  finals  at  State  Grange 
next  October. 

Other  recent  county  winners  are:  Mrs. 
Tracy  Westlake,  Horseheads,  Chemung 
Co.;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Sallstrom,  Croton  Falls, 
Putnam  and  Westchester  counties;  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Wells,  Jr.,  Riverhead,  Suffolk 
Co.,  and  Mrs.  Francis  Winch,  Attica,  Wy¬ 
oming  Co. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  19,  1952 


WE  are  beset  by  what  is  called 
a  new  philosophy.  It  calls  for  a 
powerful  central  state  to  do  our 
planning,  run  our  affairs  and  dole 
out  our  benefits — the  latter  by  col¬ 
lecting  and  spending  our  money. 
This  scheme,  which  has  swept  much 
of  the  world,  is  pictured  as  some¬ 
thing  new  and  progressive.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  oldest 
fraud  in  history. — E.  T.  Leech,  Editor, 
Pittsburgh  Press. 


dying  of  rabies  more  nearly  in  line  with 
market  value.  Under  this  act  maximum 
indemnities  will  be  stepped  up  from 
$150  to  $250  on  grades,  and  from  $250 
to  $350  on  purebreds. 

Louisville  Plan.  Adoption  of  the 
Combs  bill  makes  permissive  use  of  the 
so-called  Louisville  Plan  in  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders.  This  was  recommended 
by  the  Conference  Board.  The  so-called 
Louisville  Plan  is  a  device  whereby  a 
part  of  the  payment  for  milk  to  pro¬ 
ducers  can  be  held  back  during  the 
flush  season  and  used  to  enlarge  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  during  the  season 
of  short  milk  supply.  Where  this  plan 
is  in  use,  a  more  or  less  constant  re¬ 
tail  price  for  milk  is  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  The  Louisville 
Plan  cannot  be  put  into  operation  un¬ 
til  producers  in  the  market  area  vote 
upon  it  themselves  as  a  part  of  the 
milk  marketing  order  or  orders  for 
their  particular  market. 

Livestock  Auctions  and  Vehicles. 
Bills  springing  from  studies  of  the 
Temporary  Legislative  Commission  on 
Agriculture  and  becoming  law  author¬ 
ize  the  commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  to  tighten  down  physical 
standards  of  livestock  auctions;  to  re¬ 
quire  every  livestock  auction  operating 
under  Commission  Merchant  license  to 
file  by  the  10th  of  each  month  a  report 
of  its  sales  in  the  preceding  month;  to 
require  that  vehicles  used  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  cattle  shall  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected  at  least  weekly.  (Vehicles 
used  by  a  farmer  in  transporting  his 
own  livestock  are  exempt.) 

— E.  S.  Foster 


S.  C.  W.  leghorns— R.  I.  Reds — Sex-link  Cross 
Do  You  Wont  o  Top  leghorn  Flock  ?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You'll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Wont  a  Profitable  Flock  of  ’’Heavies”? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

^ — ..  Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G;  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Strong  and  lively  Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 
now  available  in  our  Famous  RED-ROCK 
CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in  market 
meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg 
production  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain 
ROCK-RED  cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty 
broilers  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG 
tells  all.  Write 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082 


* - STARTED  CHICKS - } 

MOUNTAIN  HOPE  STRAIN 
Leghorns  and  Heavy  Breeds — 4  to  8  wks.  old 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

j  Paul  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  RICHFIELD,  PA.  I 
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No  Substitute  for  Good 

HEN  MANAGEMENT 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


THE  TERM  “management,”  as  I  am 
thinking  of  it,  includes  all  practices 
that  are  essential  to  success  with  chick¬ 
ens,  be  it  brooding  and  rearing  chicks 
or  getting  eggs  from  laying  hens.  Feed¬ 
ing,  housing,  disease  control,  these  are 
vital  phases  of  poultry  management, 
but  so  too  are  temperature  regulation, 
ventilation,  prevention  of  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  other  phases  of  sanitation,  and 
systematic  culling. 

We  all  give  lip  service  to  good  man¬ 
agement,  but  I  fear  we  are  too  often 
seeking  ways  around  the  tiresome  dis¬ 
agreeable  chores,  especially  the  ones 
that  are  a  part  of  effective  sanitation. 
We  are  too  ready  to  take  chances,  and 
as  long  as  there  appears  to  be  no  seri¬ 
ous  results  following  a  bit  of  careless¬ 
ness  in  management  we  slip  farther 
and  farther  into  rather  sloppy  ways. 

What  can  become  an  even  more  risky 
attitude  is  the  old  tendency  to  lean  too 
confidently  on  the  medicine  men.  Why 
bother  with  all  this  business  of  giving 
chicks  more  room,  and  keeping  the  lit¬ 
ter  dry  when  you  can  stop  coccidiosis 
in  its  tracks  by  putting  a  drug  in  the 
feed?  Or  why  worry  about  colds  when 
the  chicks  have  been  given  three  differ¬ 
ent  immunization  routines?  We  have 
done  everything  we  can  do  to  protect 
them,  now  why  shouldn’t  we  be  able  to 
lean  back  and  take  it  easy  for  a  little 
while  ? 

The  disappointing  answer  is  that 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  good 
management.  In  spite  of  vaccination 
programs  and  the  use  of  antibiotics, 
all  the  rules  of  good  management  must 
still  be  followed  if  we  are  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  growing  broilers  or  pullets  for 
replacement  or  with  laying  hens.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  fact  is  the  new  “air  sac  disease” 
which  has  been  causing  extensive  loss¬ 
es  in  broiler  flocks.  It  was  thought  at 
first  that  an  entirely  new  disease,  of 
respiratory  nature,  had  appeared.  Then, 
there  was  some  evidence  that  this  air 
sac  trouble  was  a  sort  of  aftermath  of 
vaccination  programs.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  idea,  based  on  reports  from  prac¬ 
tical  broiler  growers,  is  that  under  good 
management,  that  is;  enough  fresh  air, 
no  overcrowding  and  plenty  of  nutri¬ 
tious  feed,  losses  may  be  avoided  where 
they  have  been  serious. 

There  seems  to  be  no  substitute  for 
good  management. 

•*K  *  * 

<»EESE.  WEEDS  AND 
QUICKENS 

O  EESE  have  been  given  a  lot  of  pub- 
Vllicity  as  weeders  of  strawberry 
beds.  I  don’t  have  any  geese  so  I  was 
getting  the  weeds  out  of  my  one  row  of 
strawberries  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
Way-  I  noticed  that  the  woodchuck 


IVW.  K**  Fc*«*.e»  S hr.  „ 


You  II  have  to  be  more  careful 
filling  out  these  death  certificates. 
>ou  Wr°te  my  name  in  the  space 
marked  'Cause  of  Death.'  " 


which  lives  nearby  ha^l  been  nibbling 
on  about  every  sort  of  weed,  but  not 
on  the  strawberry  plants.  Apparently 
there  is  something  distasteful  about 
the  strawberry  plant  for  these  animals. 

All  of  which  started  me  wondering 
if  chickens  could  not  be  used  to  weed 
some  farm  crops.  Then  I  recalled  a  tour 
into  Canada  years  ago  by  poultrymen 
of  the  western  New  York  counties.  At 
a  farm  just  out  of  St.  Catherine  we  saw 
acres  and  acres  of  asparagus  on  a 
rather  sandy  soil.  Not  a  weed  could  be 
seen,  nor  any  grass,  but  brooder  houses 
spaced  at  regular  intervals  in  the  as¬ 
paragus  fields  housed  hundreds  of 
growing  pullets.  It  was  these  pullets 
which  kept  the  asparagus  fields  free 
of  competing  vegetation.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  I  ever  started  growing 
asparagus  I  would  also  grow  chickens 
on  the  same  land. 

The  sunflower  is  another  plant  which 
chickens  do  not  seem  to  molest  after 
it  once  gets  started.  And  sunflowers 
have  double  usefulness  on  a  range. 
They  provide  shade,  and  when  the 
seeds  are  full,  but  still  soft,  they  fur¬ 
nish  an  excellent  feed  which  the  pul¬ 
lets  will  harvest  for  themselves  if  the 
stalks  are  broken  over. 


AN  EASY,  LOW-COST 
WAY  TO  GET  MODE  EGGS 

TAKE  a  yardstick  to  your  laying 
house  and  measure  the  length  of 
your  mash  feeders.  Count  or  estimate 
the  number  of  laying  hens.  Now  figure 
the  number  of  feet  of  feeding  space 'you 
are  allowing  for  every  100  hens.  If  it  is 
24  feet  or  less  it  is  almost  certain  that 
you  can  get  more  eggs  from  the  same 
flock  by  merely  giving  them  more  mash 
feeding  space. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  have 
200  layers  and  5  mash  feeders,  each  4 
feet  long,  with  the  hens  feeding  from 
both  sides.  That  is  40  feet  of  total  feed¬ 
ing  space,  or  20  feet  for  each  100  hens. 
I  suspect  that  in  many  pens  you  would 
not  find  even  that  allowance. 

Here  is  what  actually  happened  un¬ 
der  controlled  experimental  conditions. 
The  report  of  five  years  of  tests  at  the 
experimental  farm  of  the  Beacon  Mill¬ 
ing  Company  recently  appeared  in  the 
scientific  magazine,  Poultry  Science. 
The  experimental  flock  was  divided  and 
placed  in  separate  pens  where  all  con¬ 
ditions  were  identical  except  that  one 
group  had  24  feet  of  mash  feeding 
space  for  each  100  hens,  and  the  other 
group  had  48  feet.  In  every  test  over 
a  five-year  period  the  pens  with  48  feet 
of  space  outlaid  the  pens  with  24  feet. 
In  the  final  year,  when  there  were  dup¬ 
licate  test  pens,  the  increase  was  prac¬ 
tically  one  egg  per  hen  each  month. 
That  may  not  look  like  much  of  a  gain, 
but  figured  on  a  feed-efficiency  basis  it 
meant  a  half  pound  less  feed  required 
for  each  dozen  of  eggs  laid. 

In  these  experiments,  pellets  were 
fed  at  noon.  This  probably  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  mash  eaten.  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  where  neither  pellets  nor  wet 
mash  are  fed,  an  even  greater  increase 
in  egg  production  would  follow  when 
adequate  mash  feeding  space  was  fur¬ 
nished. 

—  A. A.  — 

STATE  FAIR  PREMIUM 
LIST 

The  premium  list  for  the  106th  New 
York  State  Fair  is  ready.  Premiums 
offered  total  $109,280.  Requests  for  the 
premium  book  can  be  addressed  to  the 
State  Fair  Director,  State  Fairground, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Here’s  how  to  make  richer  pastures 

with  the  FORD  TRACTOR 

(PRICED  TO  SAVE  YOU  $SQ  TO  $50®)* 


Changing  run-down  acres  into  productive, 
profitable  pasture  is  no  trick  when  you 
own  a  Ford  Tractor  and  the  Dearborn 
Equipment  engineered  to  work  with  it! 


Renovate,  Cultivate,  Chisel! 


Renovate  “root-bound”  sod  with  the  Dearborn  Field  Cultivator.  Cultivate 
alfalfa  and  summer  fallow,  do  stubble-mulch  tillage,  control  field  and  pasture 
weeds  with  it.  Attachable  to  the  Ford  Tractor  in  a  minute  or  less,  the  Field 
Cultivator  is  raised,  lowered  and  operated  at  desired  working  depth  by 
Ford  Tractor  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


for  faster  Growing  Pastures! 


Make  pastures  grow  faster  with  the  Dearborn  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader. 
Has  strong  Vz-ton  capacity  hopper  of  heavy  gauge  steel;  split  disc  agitator 
for  positive  feed,  full  floating  scatter  boards  for  even  feeding;  easy  feed-rate 
regulation.  Eight-foot  spreading  width! 


Wonderfully  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wide  variety  of  grass¬ 
land  farming  needs,  the  Ford  Tractor  has  similar,  great  advan¬ 
tages  for  other  types  of  farming.  All  this  at  a  price  that’s 
from  $50  to  $500  less  than  other  leading  2-plow  tractors.* 
See  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  soon  for  the  proof. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  Birmingham, Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the 
Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 

*Comparison  of  suggested  list  prices  of  the 
standard  Ford  Tractor  and  other  leading  stand¬ 
ard  2-plow  tractors  priced  with  hydraulic  lift. 
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MAKE 


irrigate! 

YOUR  PIPELINE  TO  BIGGEST  CROPS 

Portable  Heavy-Duty  Aluminum  Pipe  With  Cast  Aluminum  Permanently 
Attached  or  Detachable  Couplings  Easily  carried;  quickly  connected  by 
one  man.  No  more  ditch-digging  drudgery  and  cleaning.  Thrifty-wise 
farmers  use  Lockjoint  Portable  Irrigation  Systems.  Sections  of  aluminum 
pipe,  2"  to  8“  in  size  provide  rain  when  and  where  needed.  No  water 
waste— no  soil  erosion.  Crop  yields  are  increased  25-50%  by  scientific 
irrigation.  . 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG.  Valuable  ,  profusely  k 
illustrated,  gives  detailed  information  on  Lock-  y 
joint.  Tells  how  to  irrigate  scientifically. 

Attention  Dealers  — 


fmc 


profitable  territories  still  open. 


LOCKJOINT 

PORTABLE  ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


FOOD  MACHINERY 

AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Florida  Division  —  Lakeland,  Florida 

LJ-* 


(432)  1  6 


ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P,  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Large  selection  of 
springers.  New  milkers  or  fall  freshening.  Credit  if  de¬ 
sired.  Northern  Dairy  Cattle  Corporation,  R.D.  4,  Ful¬ 
ton,  New  York — Telephone  Fulton  28436. 

COWS  FOE  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


ALWAYS  on  Hand — Large  selection  of  top  grade  cows. 
T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  Wholesale  and  retail.  E.  L. 
Foote  &  Son.  Inc.  Hobart.  New  York. 

150  COWS  on  hand,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered.  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Eoute 
49,  Marey,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Kome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-2972. 

ALWAYS  on  hand  a  large  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  T.B.  and  Bloodtested.  B  J  Edinger  &  Sons, 
Route  80,  Otisco.  N.  Y.  Tully  2790  or  3152. 

WE  WILL  buy  good  dairies  for  cash.  We  sell  good 
dairies,  no  money  needed.  Phone  or  write  East  End 
Cattle  Sales,  Office  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Ph:  2778. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOE  SALE— Bull  born  Feb.  1952.  Dam  made  123S8M 
626F  5  yrs.  749TM  ana  has  3  high  record  AE  daughters. 
Sire  is  son  of  Douglaston  Prince  Royal  AE  out  of  dam 
with  17211M  836F  5  yrs.  C.  From  an  outstanding  cow 
tamily.  A  straight,  good  bodied  individual.  Also  a  few’ 
choice  heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville 
Flats,  New  York. 

VERY  Desirable  Eeg.  Guernsey  bull  calf.  3  mo.  Rod 
Ho  Farm,  South  Salem.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  herd  high  grade  Jerseys.  28 
milking  cows.  All  raised  on  this  farm.  Never  a  reactor 
for  TB  or  BT.  Robert  Holloway,  Delancey,  New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SIX  RED  Shorthorn  bulls,  horned  and  polled  beef. 
Horton  Farm,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  bull  calves  and  service  bulls. 
W.  M.  Graves,  ShLnglehouse,  Pa. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  Cattle,  priced  right,  free  delivery  anywhere, 
All  cattle  guaranteed.  Feeder  pigs,  breeding  ewes,  reg¬ 
istered  sheep. — Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS,  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
ah  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm.  Blairs 
town.  New  Jersey. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Angus  bull,  yearling  ready  for 
service.  Combination  Filers’,  Stock  Farm  and  Cornell 
breeding.  William  Slaight,  Dansville,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Polled  Herefords — Yearling  bulls  ready 
for  service.  Open  heifers.  Bred  two  year  olds.  Three 
year  old  heifers  with  calves  and  some  older  cows.  Most 
of  these  cattle  purchased  from  the  Estate  of  George 
R.  Coughlan.  Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms. 
Delanson,  N.  Y.  /. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  Bulls,  direct  from  grand 
champions,  also  other  well  bred  bulls.  Mack  Park, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  5734. 


REGISTERED  Hereford  beef  cattle.  Three  young  cows 
each  with  heifer  calf.  One  yearling  heifer.  Bulls  various 
ages.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  7111. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Yorkshire  cross.  Also  crossed 

Berkshire  feeding  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.. 
9  wks.  old  $11.00  ea..  10  to  11  wks.  old  $12.00  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  if  wanted.  Walter  Lux.  44  Ar¬ 
lington  Rd.,  Woburn.  Mas..  Tei.  No.  Woburn  2-00S6. 

FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks.,  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington.  Mass.  TeL  9-1085. 

PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White, 

Poland  China  anc.  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  50  to  100  Digs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
304,  West  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585-M. 

TAMWORTH  pigs  well  started.  Registered  or  unregis¬ 
tered.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  Delaware. 


RUGGED  Pigs  —  Chester  White — Chester — Berkshire — 
Yorkshire — Chester  —  Poland-China  cross.  6-8-10-12 
weeks  old.  $10. -$11.-$12. -$17.50  each.  Boars — Barrows 
and  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  on  request.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  on  lots  of  50  or  more.  No 
charge  crating — Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord, 
Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 

FOR  SALE — Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  July  &  August  & 
spring  pigs.  Pure  bred  reg.  Yorkshires.  Pinelma  Farm, 
Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Tamworths,  Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Fred 
Fenner,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  Breeding  Rams.  Twenty  yearling  pure¬ 
bred  rams  for  commercial  flocks.  Priced  right.  Iroquois 
Farm.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SHEEP 


OXFORD  RAMS  —  selected,  registered  yearlings,  good 
size,  top  quality,  best  breeding,  also  10  choice  reg¬ 
istered  Oxford  ewes.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Mareellus, 
New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raiseu.  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013.  Altoona.  Penna 

PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  oiteding.  Ideal  companions.  Males  $35.00, 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00.  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Airedale  pups  litter  registered,  females 
$15.00,  males  $25.00.  Stanley  Smith,  Monmouth,  Me. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns.  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Puilorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New- 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McUregor  Farms. 
Maine,  New  York. 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns.  Parmentei 
Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G 
Zmimer,  Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

■ - - — . . . . -  ■ 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  tot  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden,  New  York. 

BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  w'on't  And  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

MARSHALL' S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
why  our  hatchery  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall's 
Bed-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  oui  Rock -Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish - 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quica 
broiler  profits.  Write  01  cab  today.  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N  Y.  Phom  9082. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorns,  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All  stock 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Puilorum  clean. 
Vaccinated  tor  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  "Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

IDLE  WIM1  FARM  Pomfret  Center.  Connecticut. 
White  African  Guinea  eggs,  keets,  started  birds  from 
mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced,  sold  42.000 
guineas.  Literature,  prices.  Booking  now. 

FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  puilorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm.  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 

SURPLUS  Chicks,  $6.85-100  C.O.D.  New  Hampshires, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  &  heavy  assorted.  Also 
3-week-old  chicks  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  Surplus 
Chick  Co..  Milesburg  27,  Pa. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone :  Hobart  5281. 


DUCKS 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $30.-100,  White  Runners 
$25.00,  Superior  Strain  $30.00,  Fawns  $28.00,  Hens 
$40.00,  Rouens  $40.00.  Less  than  100  add  2c  per  duck¬ 
ling.  Circular.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


GEESE 

STARTED  GEESE  will  solve  your  berry  and  rowcrop 
weeding  problem.  Goose  Booklet  10c.  Robt.  Sharp. 
Northnode  Farm.  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


THE  FAMOUS  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silos  Im¬ 
mediately  available  for  grass  and  corn  silage.  At  no 
obligation  write  the  Universal  Steel  Silo  Co.,  Box  06IA, 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  for  detailed  information  or  phone 
Red  Creek,  6612. 

28  x  44  THRESHER  self  feeder  blower  bagger,  belts 
O.K.  Cost  $1300.00.  $350.00  F.O.B.  D.  S.  Croshaw, 
wfightstown,  N.  J. 

USED  wood  stave  silos  for  sale.  Write  us  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Universal  Steel  Silo  Company,  Box  361-A, 
Red  Creek,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Practically  new.  International  Diesel  power 
unit,  85  horse  power,  has  starter.  Lane  sawmill,  com¬ 
plete  with  Edger,  belts  and  pulleys,  fine  condition, 
priced  to  sell.  Marvin  Rowland,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 

CASELLIXI-YENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
Lorain  L-75  crawler  crane,  40- ft.  boom.  Waukesha 
gasoline  engine,  good  condition.  $5,500.00.  Lorain 
MCI 52  Moto  Crane  4x4  Chassis,  dual  controls,  45  ft. 
boom,  new  August,  1951.  reconditioned  and  guaranteed, 
additional  boom  or  %  yd.  shovel  front  and  hoe  avail¬ 
able.  "Caterpillar”  D311  Power  Unit,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  $1,850.00.  Cletrac  Diesel  BD  wide  gauge  tractor, 
Hvdraulic  angledozer.  very  good  condition,  $3,500.00. 
Cletrac  Diesel  BD  wide  gauge  tractor,  straight  bull¬ 
dozer,  good  condition  $3,000.00.  Cletrac  Diesel  BD 
wide  gauge  tractor,  Hydraulic-  angledozer,  fair  con¬ 
dition  $1,850.00.  International  Td-9  tractor,  bare  ma¬ 
chine.  good  condition.  $1,100.00.  Casellini- Venable 
Corporation.  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 

FOR  SALE —  Balers  —Combines  —  Tractors  —  Rakes  — 
Mowers — Twine — Pickers.  Most  makes — new  or  used — de¬ 
livery  any  state — big  savings.  Several  Farmall  A,  AV, 
C,  H.  M.  Ford.  John  Deere  M,  MT.  B.  G,  A,  Tractors, 
New  Holland  —  John  Deere,  McCormick  Balers.  New 
Idea  pickers,  new  corn  binders  —  most  other  makes. 
Write-phone,  visit  or  order:  —  (financing  available) 
Phil  Gardiner,  10  acres  machinery,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 
Phone  5-4831.  Also  will  buy. 

REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT’S  CATALOGS— FREE !  Farms,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses,  3646  bargains,  31  states.  World's  largest,  52 
years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10.  N.  Y. 

193  ACRE  pi  actically  level  land  on  hard  road.  Modem 

8  rm.  house.  Large  dairy  barn  and  other  bldgs.  Price 
$10,500.00.  200  acres,  part  valley  flats;  6  rm.  house; 
barns;  other  bldgs.  Price:  $4,000.00.  Main  Highways 
Realty  Agency,  100  East  Main  Street,  Amsterdam,  New 
York. 

147  ACRES,  drive  thru  barn,  drinking  cups,  2  silos, 
other  buildings,  large  house,  baths,  improvements,  terms. 
Owner  de  Buzna,  Phone  Greene,  50F11,  New  York. 

NEWSTAND,  confectionery  and  novelty  business.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location.  Owner  retiring.  Rental  $75.00  per 
month.  Price  $8,500.00.  Wheeler  Realty  Service,  726 
Warren  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE:  Large  barn  for  34  head  cattle.  Milk 
house.  10  acres  good  pasture.  9  room  house —  all  con¬ 
veniences- — bath— steam  heat — good  roads — near  several 
large  cities— price  $6,500.00 — 23  fruit  trees— good  pas¬ 
tures— near  lakes  &  ponds  —  good  hunting.  $2,000.00 
cash— owner  will  carry  mortgage.  Mary  Ann  Beauclaire, 
Hebron,  Maine. 

ACRES  180.  Modern  bids.,  schools,  churches,  bus,  55 
cow’s,  tools.  Illness,  $25,000.00.  Others.  Home  Agency. 
191  Virginia  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONAL  Opportunity  to  acquire  profitable  dairy 
operation  via  desirable  farm  lease.  Excellent  location, 
modern  bldgs.,  harvested  hay,  silage  and  equipment  with 
16  head  stock  for  $7.500100,  or  with  30  head  for 
$11,000.00.  Only  competent,  reliable  parties  considered. 
Terms  Cash.  Box  -43,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

180  ACRE  Farm;  169  acres  of  excellent  tillable  land, 
part  on  new  cement  highway.  Located  on  school  bus 
route.  10  room  home,  modern  conveniences,  tenant 
house,  two  bams  sheds  two  concrete  silos  all  in  ex¬ 
cellent.  condition.  Good  spring  water,  three  wells.  Nine¬ 
teen  Jamesway  stanchions  and  water  cups;  good  milk 
house,  new  cooler,  milking  machines,  etc.  $50,000.00. 
Grade  herd  and  machinery  if  wanted.  Mrs.  G.  Clinton 
Townsend,  Interlaken,  New  York. 

155-ACRE  Dairy  farm  with  machinery.  Bam  15  years 
old.  House,  all  conveniences.  Richard  Decker,  Mont¬ 
rose.  Pennsylvania. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

Aug.  2  Issue . 

Aug.  16  Issue  . 

Sept.  6  Issue . 

...Closes  Aug.  22 

Sept.  20  Issue . 

HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunitiej 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey 

THERE  are  a  few  dealerships  open  in  the  Northeast  for 
a  nationally  known  and  advertised  silo  and  allied  lines 
Satisfactory  personal  and  credit  references  required 
Please  address  inquiries  to  Box  361A.  Red  Creel 
New  York. 


FARMER  must  be  experienced  and  reliable.  Excellent 
wages,  good  home  with  modern  conveniences.  Call  Baker 
0772,  write  Mr.  Dan  Ames,  15  East  Avenue,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


TEST  Cow  Milker  for  Jerseys.  Married  man  with  small 
family.  Modern  four  room  apartment.,  furnished  with 
heat  and  lights.  References  required.  fiandleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  New  York. 


FARM  Manager,  Working,  Married,  farm  estate  60 
miles  from  N.Y'.C.  Excellent  starting  salary:  Furnished 
farmhouse.  Write  Box  514-LR,  c/o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Position  as  working  farm  manager,  re¬ 
liable,  sober  and  ambitious.  Phone  Homer  449W2  or 
write  Box  584.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


PARTNERSHIP:  Danish  Emigrant,  36,  B.S.  degree  in 
agriculture,  married,  three  years  experience  in  U.S. 
Dairy  Farming.  Would  like  opportunity  to  work  into 
partnership  (and  eventual  ownership)  with  a  farmer 
who  Is  approaching  retirement  age  or  for  some  reason 
cannot  continue  actively  in  farming.- — Box  No.  514-EH, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  all  grades  oi  hav  delivered  subject  to  in¬ 
spection.  J  W.  Christman.  R.D  4.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  48-282. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


NEW  FILM  For  Old — 8  exposures  developed,  enlarged 
in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  exposures.  67c 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mailing  bag.  Roberts’ 
Box  444B,  Salem.  Mass. 

FILMS  Developed:  8  exposures  35c,  12-50c — 16-60c 
fast  service,  quality  work.  Albums.  Ambassador  Photo 
Box  17A,  Boston  1,  Mass. 


WOMEN  S  INTEREST 


RIBBONS — Beautiful  Satin  remnants.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  long  lengths.  Grand  for  bairbows,  gift  tying, 
dressmaking.  Big  bargain  assortment  about  280  feet, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Brisko  Company,  Shaftsbury.  Vermont. 

LADIES’  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women's,  child¬ 
ren’s.  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men's  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses.  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co  Department  AA.  Fairview, 
New  Jersey. 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 


INVEST  In  rest.  Sleep,  rest  and  relax  better  on  an 
"Englander  Aristo  Foam  Mattress."  Never  sags,  flat¬ 
tens  or  hollows.  Box  spring  and  mattress  both  $129.oU 
delivered.  10  year  guarantee.  Twin  or  full  size-  Mail 
your  order  today.  The  Furniture  Outlet,  Lindenhurs , 
New  York. 

RIBBONS — 3  Bargain  Bunches,  only  $1.00  postpaid. 
90-100  feet,  each  btmeh.  Assorted  colors,  widths,  ana 1- 
ties.  All  good  lengths.  Wonderful  for  gift  tying.  3 
bows,  lingerie,  dressmaking.  Ribbon  Shop.  West  Broo 
field  12,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POCKET  Rubber  Stamp.  3  lines,  with  enclosed  stamp 
pad,  lip  stick  size.  One  Dollar  postpaid.  Lighthouse 
Mart,  Scituate.  Mass. 


TOULOUSE  Goslings  day  old  $1.50.  H.  Nava.  So. 
Hanover,  Mass. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK  Pheasants  of  finest  quality.  Hatching  eggs, 
baby  pheasants,  and  mature  birds.  Prompt  delivery. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Sunny  Acres,  Seely- 
ville.  Pa. 


EARTHWORMS 


USE  MY  Domesticated  earthworms  for  best  results  in 
turning  ■  your  manure,  leaves,  garbage,  weeds  and  other 
organic  wastes  into  valuable  fertilizer.  No  odor.  1.000 
worms  $5.50.  With  each  order  I  send  valuable  instruc¬ 
tions  and  a  formula  for  fast  propagation.  Harry  Tustin, 
Dept.  S,  RR  3.  Millville,  New  Jersey. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  Snell, 
Mareellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206F11. 

BROADCASTFR — Fertilizer— Lime — Seed  —  Factory  to 
you-.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long- lasting  construction — -special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator — gives  exact  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 

OLIVER  Binder,  tractor  drawn  8  ft.  cut.  nearly  new. 
Geo.  Haskell,  Batavia,  N.  Y..  R.  1,  Phone  32S5YV1. 


159  ACRES  in  Allegany  Co.  on  macadam  road,  short 
drive  to  Houghton  College.  Electricity,  telephone,  school 
bus,  milk  route,  rural  mail.  25  acres  timber  and  sugar 
bush.  56  acres  cropland,  balance  pasture.  4%  acres  im-. 
proved.  36’x84'  barn,  16  cow  stanchions,  9  young  stock 
stanchions,  silo,  equipped  milk  house,  garage.  9  room 
house  permanently  resided  and  reroofed.  Running  hot 
and  cold  water.  Stoker  fed  furnace.  11  cows,  5  bred 
yearlings,  bull.  2  steers.  3  heifer  calves.  Tractor,  full 
line  machinery.  $16,500.00  Write  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  or  call  at  farm.  Alton  Wells.  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


POTTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct. 
will  bear  next  Spring.  25  varieties  including  Ever- 
bearing.  Also  transplanted  strawberry  runners.  Rasp¬ 
berry.  blackberry,  blueberry,  asparagus,  grapes,  straw¬ 
berry’ rhubarb.  Send  for  free  catalogue.  Pleasant  Valley- 
Farms.  Millbury,  Mass. 


BULBS 


IRIS  Surplus.  Mixed  $1.50  doz.  YVhile  they  last.  Plant 
anytime.  Albert  Brovnly,  Woodville.  Mass. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York's  finest;  5  lb 
$1.35;  case  of  6—5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B  Sold  by  ton  or  pad.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 

Berlew  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

OUTDOOR  Toilets.  Cesspools.  Septic  Tanks  chanefl 

deodorized  with  amazing  aew  product.  Just  mix 
powder  with  water,  pour  into  toilet.  Safe,  no  Pols 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings 
details.  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32,  Chicago 
Illinois. 

WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  go  ^ 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe’s — 22  Holland 
St.  Louis  1.  Mo. 

PINKING  Shears  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Guaranteed  sWet 

value  or  refund  A  Hardy  Sales.  Box  155.  Clare 
New  Hatnpshire.  _ 

CHAIR  CANE  —  Strand  for  hand  wearing.  ^bbiri 

cane  and  spline  tor  groove  routed  seats.  Leaf  an 
rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  catalogue  dime.  Bistrti 
and  samples  $.35.  Complete  book  "Seat  Weaving 
Basket  reeds.  Priscilla  Basketry  Book  $.75.  Fogar  j. 
River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  _  _ 

HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  for  old,  broken  jewelry, 
teeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  spect a c  1 
information.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rose  1 
Company,  29-AA  East  Madison,  Chicago. _ _ 

PORTER’S  "Pain-King”  Man  Says.  ‘‘Porter’s  Sriri 

for  cuts,  burns,  minor  irritations,  still  6*  c.  musCjfts, 
wonderful  liniment  for  relieving  tired,  aching  quid. 
Just  $1.”  Order  from  Porter’s,  Box  907,  PM  • 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


HE  livestock  news  of  the  last 
week  in  June  is  the  break  in 
the  cattle  market. and  the  (al¬ 
most)  throwing  out  of  price 
controls.  These  two  things  seem  to 
have  no  bearing  on  each  other,  yet  one 
is  the  result  of  the  other.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain. 

During  hot  weather,  stew  meats, 
roasts,  and  all  long-cooking  meat  cuts, 
hot  stoves,  hot  kitchens,  and  heavy 
meals  simply  are  not  part  of  our  lives 
or  living.  Unfortunately  our  animals 
continue  to  produce  these  cuts  in  hot 
weather,  regardless.  Usually,  then,  the 
cuts  of  the  animals  that  go  into  steaks, 
or  that  are  easily  and  quickly  prepared, 
go  up  in  price  enough  to  offset  the 
sharply  lower  demand  and  price  for  the 
other  cuts,  and  the  farmer’s  live  ani¬ 
mals  almost  maintain  their  price. 

Under  price  controls  and  ceilings, 
this  is  what  has  happened  in  the  past 


New  York  State 

JERSEY  SALE 

THURSDAY,  AUG.  7 

12:30  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 

Fairgrounds,  Cobieskill,  N.  Y. 

(50  Miles  West  of  Albany) 

60— HEAD  REG.  JERSEYS — 60 

30  Cows  20  Bred  Heifers  10  Open  Heifers 
Featuring  Springers  for  Early  Fall  Freshening 

Included  are  10  cows  with  actual  records 
above  500  lbs.  fat  with  2  cows  with  records 
above  800  lbs.  fat.  Many  of  the  immature 
cows  have  equally  as  good  records  and  the 
Heifers  are  out  of  outstanding  dams. 

The  cattle  have  been  personally  selected  from 
the  leading  herds  in  New  York  State  by  the 
Sales  Manager  in  cooperation  with  the  Sales 
Committee. 

Mostly  from  Acer.  Herds  and  Nearly  all  Calf.  Vac. 

Sale  Sponsored  by  the 
NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Auctioneer:  Tom  Whittaker,  Brandon,  Vt. 
FOR  CATALOG,  WRITE: 

Gene  Slagle,  Sales  Manager 
I97!  2  W.  Eighth  Ave.  Columbus  1,  Ohio 


ninth  annual  new 
York  state  purebred 

SHEEP  IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT  SALE 
JULY  26/  1952 

Sale  Time  12:30  P.M. 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Suffolk  —  Dorset 

Hampshire  —  Cheviot 

Corriedale  —  Oxford 

Shropshire  —  Montadale 

COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT, 

Auctioneer 

Mt.  G.iead,  Ohio  For  catalog  write: 

Joseph  Lawson,  Sale  Mgr. 

Pavilion,  N.  Y. 


two  weeks.  The  ceiling  price  for  tne 
beef  cuts  used  in  the  summer  time 
(for  example,  rounds)  is  about  64 
cents;  the  ceiling  price  for  the  cheaper 
cuts  is  around  40  cents,  but  with  the 
hot  weather  these  cheaper  cuts  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  briskets)  are  selling  for  around 
20  cents  a  pound  or  20  cents  a  pound 
below  ceiling  price,  yet  the  cuts  that 
are  in  demand  cannot  be  raised  in 
price,  and  the  packer  or  processor  is 
caught  in  this  squeeze. 

And  what  happened  to  live  cattle 
prices?  The  past  ten  days  have  seen 
one  of  the  sharpest,  hardest  and  fast¬ 
est  breaks  in  the  cattle  market  on  rec¬ 
ord.  All  live  cattle  prices  broke  from 
$20.00  to  $60.00  a  head  and  again  the 
farmer  takes  it  on  the  chin  instead  of 
the  politician  who  still  insists  that  he 
should  dictate  prices  under  conditions 
that  change  almost  hourly — and  always 
with  the  weather. 

As  soon  as  cooler  weather  comes  and 
the  stew  meats,  etc.,  come  into  demand 
again,  live  cattle  prices  will  come  back 
and  stop  some  of  these  farm  losses,  but 
never  on  the  ones  marketed  on  this 
unnecessary  break. 

Some  of  our  politicians  have  seen 
what  is  happening  and  voted  to  oust 
price  controls.  Perhaps  you  were  one 
of  the  many  who  advised  your  Con¬ 
gressman  to  throw  out  controls.  I  hope 
so,  but  apparently  not  enough  of  us 
wrote  to  our  Senators.  Anyway,  results 
are  encouraging,  and  we  must  keep  up 
the  fight  to  let  the  housewife  decide 
what  she  will  or  will  not  pay  for  food 
under  every  changing  condition. 

*  *  * 

The  more  I  see  of  grass  silage  stacks 
(perhaps  they  should  be  called  bunkers) 
on  top  of  the  ground,  the  better  I  like 
them.  Where  they  are  built  high  enough 
and  driven  over  enough  with  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  and  trucks,  and  the  sides  kept 
straight,  I  think  they  are  a  sure  thing 
for  low  cost  winter  feeding  and  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  popular.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  hope  the  mistake  will  not  be 
made  of  trying  to  do  this  with  hay. 
Grass  silage  is  just  what  it  says  — 
GRASS. 

It  has  been  a  real  satisfaction  to  me 
to  see  farmers  and  livestock  men  stop 
marketing  their  cattle  on  this  recent 
break.  When  the  average  farmer  quits 
getting  panicky  because  of  a  breaking 
market  and  stops  trying  to  get  to  mar¬ 
ket  before  his  neighbor  when  he  sees  a 
lower  market  for  a  day  or  two,  right 
then  about  one-half  of  all  farm  market 
problems  will  be  over.  But  more  of  that 
later! 

—  a. a.  — 

NO  WHEAT 
RESTRICTIONS 

Secretary  Brannan  has  announced 
that  there  will  be  no  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  no  marketing  quotas  on 
wheat  harvested  in  1953.  It  is  being 
freely  predicted  that  tjiere  will  be  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  crops  for  1954.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  expected  that  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  sug¬ 
gest  a  lower  acreage  to  be  planted  this 
fall  but  that  fanners  will  be  likely  to 
plant  heavily  so  that  future  cuts  will 
hurt  less. 


BUY  YOUR  FALL  COWS 

at  the  280th  Auction  Sale 
Big  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  6  —140'S™"  CATTLE 

T  D 

u»-t  '  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated,  many  eligible  for  any  State, 
‘“ate  mastitis  charts  with  milking  animals. 

and  Close  Springers;  20  High  Record  Service  Age  Bulls;  20  Heifers  of  all  ages — 
n/  are  nice  calves. 

S"\rica  s  oldest  established,  reliable  Registered  Holstein  cattle  sale.  Prices  will  be  reasonable, 
starts  at  10:00  A.M. 

•  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Silage  from  Steel 


To  make  quality  silage  you  must  have  a  silo  that  can  do 
the  job.  With  SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS— which  have  been 
making  high  quality  silage  for  over  30  years — you  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  better  silage  and  more  money. 
The  extra-strength  steel  keeps  moisture  in  —  air  out. 
Smooth  inside  walls,  large  chute,  and  doors  at  all  levels 
make  handling  easy.  Great  range  of  sizes — add  on  any¬ 
time.  Immediate  delivery,  factory  erected  supervision,  and 
a  20  year  written  guarantee. 


•  Airtight 

•  Fireproof 

•  Moisture 
Proof 


9  Windproof 

•  Rotproof 

•  Easily 
Erected 


For  Better  Silage  in  '52 — Get  a 
Silver  Shield  NOW. 


Grain  Storage  At  Its  Best 

To  store  a  quality  grain  crop  you  must  have  a  quality  stor¬ 
age  bin.  C&L  silo  type  grain  bins  are  the  same  rugged  de¬ 
pendable  structures  as  the  Silver  Shield  Silos  with  storage 
capacity  up  to  3,000  bushels.  Rats  and  the  elements  can’t 
get  in  to  spoil  the  grain.  Ask  us  about  them. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Full  Information 


WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  LATEST  INFORMATION 
ON  THE  NEW 

LEACH 

BARN  CLEANER 

AND 

SILO  UNLOADER 

(FOR  CORN  OR  GRASS  SILAGE ) 


LEACH  COMPANY 

410  MAIN  ST.  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


L  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED  J 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $  1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W. Naylor  Co., Morris  I  l.N.Y. 


Dr.  Nau tor's 

UNITE 


Omar  Olsen,  Seekonk,  Mass. 


RANCHERS-FARMERS 


"WEED  KUTTER”  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  in  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 
year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Weed 
Kutter”  feature  eliminates  shorts  on  fence! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hl-line  and  Battery 
operated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  time. 
Six  models  to  choose  from  .  .  .  order  today! 


Ask  your  local  Dealer  or  write: 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  North  Hanover,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
Phone:  1716  —  DEALERS  WANTED 


BEEF  CATTLE 

Arrived  this  week  over  250  head  of  choice  beef  cattle, 
either  Angus  or  Hereford  steers  or  heifers  weighing 
from  300  to  700  lbs.  Just  right  to  turn  on  pasture  now 
and  make  money  on.  I  have  sold  over  2,000  of  these 
kind  of  cattle  to  over  180  customers  this  year  and  there 
must  be  a  reason  and  I  believe  one  good  reason  is  that 
I  have  the  right  cattle  at  the  right  price. 

I  have  sold  over  6,000  of  these  same  kind  of  cattle  last 
year  and  they  have  made  money  for  over  500  customers.  It 
looks  like  cattle  will  be  a  good  price  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
So  if  you  have  pasture,  why  not  buy  a  few  of  these  good  light 
cattle  and  watch  them  grow  and  make  money  for  you. 

All  cattle  I  handle  are  treated  for  shipping  fever  and  are 
delivered  free  of  charge  within  100  miles.  Also  will  take  your 
dairy  and  fat  cattle  in  trade  and  will  allow  a  good  price  for 
them. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  cattle  here  on  pasture  that  are 
sold.  I  can  also  arrange  at  a  small  cost  to  pasture  any  number 
you  wish  to  buy. 

s.  B.  DAVIS 

Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 
Phone  Mendenhall  2771 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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FOR  YOUR 


Church 


White  peonies  in  large  containers  were  effective  in  the  sanctuary  of  the"  Baiting 
Hollow,  L.  I.,  Congregational  Church.  Branches  of  privet  formed  a  sturdy  backing  for 
the  peonies,  which  needed  support.  Spikes  of  foxglove  in  the  arrangement  at  the 
right  gave  added  height  and  contrast.  _photo  by  Cunnjngham 


Rich  red  peonies  with  Chinese  evergreen  and  hosta  leaves  (August  daylily)  in  a 
Madonna  vase  greeted  churchgoers  on  a  recent  Sunday  as  they  entered  the 
vestibule  of  the  Baiting  Hollow  Congregational  Church,  north  of  Riverhead,  Long 
Island.  — Photo  by  Cunningham 


(sometimes  called  beefsteak  plant)  are 
all  possibilities.  You  could  start  some 
late  this  summer  or  fall — geranium 
cuttings,  for  instance  —  for  winter 
bloom. 

Use  Your  Imagination 

And  all  around  you  are  nature’s  ma¬ 
terials  which  require  only  the  imag¬ 
ination  to  see  their  possibilities  in  ar¬ 
rangements  for  church  use,  and  the 
energy  to  go  out  and  get  them.  It  can 
be  fun,  too,  and  an  interesting  family 
project.  Berries,  catkins,  Japanese  lan¬ 
terns,  autumn  foliage,  seedpods  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds — milkweed,  for  instance — 
and  grasses  can  be  combined  with  a 
few  flowers  or  with  the  foliage  of  ever¬ 
greens  to  good  effect. 

Forced  shrubs,  especially  pussywil¬ 
lows  and  forsythia,  are  a  great  help 
when  flowers  are  scarce.  They  can  be 
brought  inside  just  after  the  first  of 
the  year  for  early  effects.  Also  at  that 
season  the  broad-leaved  evergreens 
which  have  their  buds  all  set  for  early 
flowering  can  be  cut — with  care— and 
the  branches  used,  with  variations,  for 
weeks. 

In  fact,  branches  of  shrubbery  might 
be  the  mainstay  of  many  church  decor¬ 
ations.  The  flowering  ones  in  their  sea¬ 
son,  their  berries  or  fruits  later  on,  the 
evergreens  with  new  growth  or  with 
cones,  the  red  Japanese  cut-leaf  maple, 


For  regular  church  use,  it’s  best  to 
avoid  fancy  containers  and  to  stick  to 
the  classical  shapes.  Stone  jars  or 
pitchers  in  natural,  gray  or  brown  are 
inconspicuous  in  color  and  heavy 
enough  to  hold  heavy  flowers  without 
toppling.  Dark  green  pottery  in  simple 
shapes  is  most  useful.  White  pottery 
vases  of  good  size  and  shape  are  very 
handy  and  may  be  found  at  the  dime 
store. 

When  a  lot  of  containers  are  needed 
and  there  are  no  funds  for  buying  them, 
you  can  make  perfectly  satisfactory 
ones  by  painting  2-quart  juice  cans 
with  dull  dark  green  paint.  The  cans 
need  to  be  filled  about  one-third  full 
with  clean  white  sand  to  provide  sta¬ 
bility  and  to  help  hold  the  flowers  in 
position.  By  cutting  2x4’s  in  varying 
lengths  and  painting  them  the  same 
color,  the  cans  may  be  grouped  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  great  effectiveness.  These 
come'  in  handy  for  special  occasions— 
Children’s  Day,  Christmas,  Easter,  or 
any  time  calling  for  a  major  effort. 

Make  Your  Flower-holders 

The  pinpoint,  heavily  leaded  flower- 
holders  are  the  best  ones  for  shallow 
containers.  But  good  ones  are  expensive 
and  have  a  way  of  getting  lost;  so  it 
helps  to  be  able  to  improvise  holders. 
Plumbers  lead,  cut  in  narrow  strips, 
can  be  bent  to  hook  over  the  edge  of 
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a  few  problems  not  met  in  making 
flower  arrangements  for  a  home.  Ceil¬ 
ings  are  higher,  spaces  larger,  furni¬ 
ture  apt  to  be  rather  uncompromising 
in  severity,  and  the  lighting  not  so 
good.  Also,  the  arrangement  will  be 
seen  from  different  angles,  and  from  a 
distance  of  many  feet.  So  rather  mas¬ 
sive  effects  in  arrangements  are  needed. 

Good  Flowers  to  Grow 

Keep  in  mind,  also,  when  growing 
flowers  for  church  use  that  you’ll  need 
tall-growing  ones,  with  sturdy  stems 
and  bright  or  white  flowers.  The  dark 
blues,  reds,  and  mauves  disappear  in 
poor  light  in  interiors,  unless  used  as 
in  the  above  picture  of  red  peonies  ir 
a  church  vestibule  against  a  light  back¬ 
ground.  Marigolds,  chrysanthemums, 
glads,  peonifes,  lilies,  large  zinnias  and 
dahlias  are  among  the  best  for  church 
use.  Foliage,  too,  should  be  definite  in 
outline,  not  feathery  like  Artemisia 
Silver  King,  for  instance.  This  I  found 
once  to  my  horror  was  as  good  as 
nothing  against  the  light  background 
of  our  church. 

Plants  to  Raise 

An  attractive  pot  plant,  either  flow¬ 
ering  or  just  foliage,  often  takes  the 
place  of  flowers,  especially  in  winter. 
So  why  not  include  among  your  house 
plants  some  that  your  church  could 
use?  Amaryllis,  tuberous  begonia,  calla 
lilies,  geraniums  of  all  kinds,  azaleas, 
fancy  caladiums,  coleus,  bloodleaf 


the  common  maple  with  new  growth  or 
with  its  flowers,  a  branch  of  apple 
blossoms  “still  in  the  pink” — the  list  is 
endless! 

Finding  the  right  container  for  a 
flower  arrangement  is  often  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  those  in  charge  of  decorations, 
though  some  churches  do  have  a  good 
collection.  Many  members  probably 
have  containers  which  they  would  be 
willing  to  lend  or  give  to  their  church, 
if  they- were  only  asked  to  do  so.  What 
about  you  ?  Do  you  have  some  suitable 
ones  that  are  gathering  dust  on  a  high 
shelf  in  your  kitchen  cupboard?  Your 
church  flower  committee  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  thankful  to  receive  them,  or  to 
know  they  could  borrow  them. 


tall  vases,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
strip  twisted  around  the  stems  to 
steady  them.  Chicken  wire  can  be 
crumpled  to  fit  almost  any  container. 
Y-shaped  twigs  slightly  bent  and 
sprung  into  position  inside  tall  vases 
make  a  flower  arrangement  stay  in 
place. 

Experienced  arrangers  use  anything 
available  to  hold  the  flowers  where 
they  want  them  —  bits  of  evergreen, 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


This  massive  arrangement  of  roses  and 
snapdragons,  seen  at  Cutchogue,  L. 
Methodist  Church  Flower  Show,  would  be 
most  effective  against  a  dark  background. 

— Photo  by  Dologa  Studios 


SHE  other  day  I  was  talking 
with  a  busy  rural  woman 
who  for  years  has  been 
chairman  of  the  flower  com¬ 
mittee  in  her  church.  “I  en¬ 
joy  it,”  she  said,  and  then 
added  with  a  sigh,  “but  it  would  be 
such  a  help  if  all  the  church  members 
would  grow  some  extra  flowers  or 
plants  for  church  or  hall  gatherings.” 

Are  the  flowers  for  your  church  the 
responsibility  of  one  or  two  devoted 
souls?  That  seems  to  be  true  in  most 
churches,  and  naturally  some .  one  per¬ 
son  must  have  general  charge  of  the 
decorations,  for  efficiency’s  sake.  But  it 
would  be  easy  for  all  of  us  who  have 
a  garden  to  help  by  growing  some 
flowers  for  church  use. 

Some  churches  divide  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  providing  decorations  by 
letting  each  women’s  organization  in 
the  church  take  turns  for  a  month  at 
a  time.  One  church  I  know  insures  a 
supply  of  flowers  in  winter  by  letting 
members  know  that  memorial  flowers 
will  be  welcome,  and  that  the  flower 
committee  will  arrange  definite  dates. 
Sometimes  people  prefer  to  give  money 
to  the  committee  and  let  it  buy  the 
flowers  and  arrange  them. 

Churches  and  halls  generally  present 

% 

Pine  branches  and  white  peonies  pictur¬ 
ed  in  off  center  arrangement  below  (from 
Cutchogue  Methodist  Church  Flower  Show) 
might  be  just  the  thing  for  a  difficult 
corner.  — Photo  by  Dolega  Studios 
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Bounty  from  the  Wayside 


Bp  ETHEL  M.  EATON 


ATURE  is  lavish  with  fruits  of 
roadside,  field  and  pasture, 
some  of  which  are  passed  by 
as  worthless.  Many  of  them, 
such  as  the  barberries  and  elderber¬ 
ries,  have  delectable  possibilities,  and 
there  are  always  new  ways  to  use  blue¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and  dewberries. 
Gather  some  this  summer  and  try  these 
tested  recipes: 

SPICED  BLUEBERRY  AND  APPLE  JELLY 

2(4  quarts  green  apples 

1  cup  blueberries 
Rind  of  one  orange 

Vz  blade  of  mace 
6  whole  cloves 
14  stick  cinnamon 
3  pints  water  (about) 

2  cups  sugar 

Wash  and  quarter  the  apples.  Cook 
the  apples,  blueberries,  orange  rind, 
and  spices  with  water  just  to  cover  un¬ 
til  juice  is  extracted.  Strain  through  a 
cloth.  There  should  be  between  two  and 
one-half  and  three  cups  of  juice.  Add 
sugar  and  cook  until  juice  sheets  from 
a  spoon,  skimming  several  times.  Pour 
into  clean,  hot  glasses  and  seal  with 
paraffin.  Makes  about  4  glasses. 

BLUEBERRY  JELLY 

3  quarts  blueberries 
1  cup  water 

Juice  of  one  large  lemon 
Sugar 


than  necessary.  Put  in  jelly  bag  and 
let  drip  overnight.  For  each  pint  of 
juice,  add  one  pint  of  sugar.  Add  the 
orange  juice,  grated  peel  and  raisins. 
Boil  rapidly  until  thick  and  clear.  Pour 
into  hot  glasses  and  seal.  Makes  about 
6  eight-ounce  jars. 

ELDERBERRY  JELLY 

Pick  elderberries  from  stems,  place 
in  an  enamel  kettle  and  more  than  half 
cover  with  water.  Cook  slowly  until 
soft.  Pour  into  a  jelly  bag  and  let  drip 
overnight.  To  every  cup  of  elderberry 
juice,  add  a  cup  of  apple  juice  or  juice 
from  wild  grapes  and  heat  to  boiling 
point.  To  every  cup  of  juice,  add  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  boil  until  it  gives  the 
jelly  test:  Dip  a  spoon  into  the  boiling 
juice;  if  it  clings  to  the  surface  of  the 
spoon,  two  drops  forming  together  on 
the  lower  edge  when  the  spoon  is 
raised,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
“set.”  Turn  into  hot,  sterilized  glasses 
and  cover  immediately  with  hot  paraf¬ 
fin. 

SPICED  BLACKBERRIES 

2  cups  vinegar 

3  pounds  brown  sugar 

5  pounds  blackberries 

Vz  teaspoon  nutmeg 

1  tablespoon  whole  cloves 

2  broken  sticks  of  cinnamon 

8  whole  allspice 


Crush  berries  lightly,  add  water,  put 
in  a  kettle  and  bring  to  a  slow  boil. 
When  berries  are  quite  soft,  put  in  a 
jelly  bag  and  let  drip  overnight.  Mea¬ 
sure  juice,  bring  to  boiling  point  and 
boil  five  minutes,  skimming  as  neces¬ 
sary.  Add  the  lemon  juice,  then  one  cup 
sugar  for  each  cup  of  juice;  sugar 
should  be  added  gradually,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  until  dissolved.  Boil  until  liquid 
sheets  from  spoon  and  pour  into  steri¬ 
lized  jelly  glasses.  Seal  when  cold. 
Makes  about  5  six-ounce  glasses. 


Heat  vinegar,  add  sugar  and  when 
dissolved,  add  berries  and  whole  spices 
which  have  been  tied  in  a  bag.  Boil  rap¬ 
idly  until  thick.  Remove  spice  bag  and 
pour  blackberries  into  clean,  hot  jars. 
Seal  at  once.  Makes  about  6  eight- 
ounce  jars. 

BLACKBERRY  JAM 

2  oranges 

6  lemons 

1  quart  water 

2  quarts  blackberries 

Sugar 


DEWBERRY  JELLY 

4  cups  dewberry  juice 
7Vz  cups  (314  lbs.)  sugar 
1  bottle  pectin 

To  prepare  juice:  Crush  thoroughly 
about  3  quarts  fully  ripe  dewberries. 
Place  in  a  jelly  bag  and  squeeze  out 
the  juice. 

Combine  the  juice  and  sugar  in  a 
large  saucepan  and  mix  Well.  Place 
over  high  heat  and  bring  to  a  boil,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  At  once  stir  in  the  pec¬ 
tin.  Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns  for 
5  minutes.  Pour  into  hot  sterilized 
glasses  and  cover  with  paraffin.  Makes 
about  12  six-ounce  glasses. 

barberry  and  orange  conserve 

4  quarts  barberries 
12  large  sour  apples,  unpeeled 
Water 

Juice  of  two  oranges 
Grated  peel  of  two  oranges 
Vz  pound  seedless  raisins 
Sugar 

Boil  barberries  and  cut-up  apples  to¬ 
gether  until  soft,  adding  no  more  water 


Squeeze  the  juice  from  oranges  and 
lemons  and  put  the  rinds  through  the 
food  chopper,  using  medium  knife.  Add 
the  water  to  juice  and  chopped  rinds 
and  boil  for  five  minutes.  Let  stand 
overnight,  then  heat  to  boiling  point 
and  add  blackberries.  Boil  gently  until 
the  juice  is  fully  extracted  from  the 
berries.  If  a  seedless  jam  is  desired, 
put  through  a  sieve.  Add  one  cup  of 
sugar  to  each  cup  of  pulp,  bring  to  a 
rolling  boil  and  cook  until  thick  and 
clear.  Pour  into  hot  glasses  and  seal 
with  paraffin.  Makes  about  4  eight 
ounce  glasses. 

SHORT-BOIL  METHOD 

All  of  these  fruits  and  many  others 
may  be  made  into  luscious  jams  and 
jellies  by  the  “short-boil”  method  used 
in  the  Dewberry  Jelly  recipe  —  that  is, 
by  using  commercial  pectin,  either 
liquid  or  powdered.  It’s  a  quick  and 
easy  way.  Just  follow  the  tested  recipes 
that  come  with  the  pectin  when  you 
buy  it. 


Any  little  girl  or  boy  will 
eat  twice  as  much  bread 
and  butter  when  there's  a 
delicious  jam  or  jelly 
to  spread  on  it. 


THE  BEST 


WEATHER  on  radio 

Throughout  New  York  State 

6:25  a.m.  7:15  a.m.  12:15  p.m.  6:15  p.in. 


W1ILD-FM  Niagara  Falls 
WFNF-FM  Wethersfield 
WHDL-FM  Olean 
WYBT-FM  Genesee  Valley 
WHCU-FM  Ithaca 
WVCN-FM  Central  New  York 


WRCN-FM  Utica-Rome 
WWNY-FM  Watertown 
WMSA-FM  Massena 
WVCV-FM  Cherry  Valley 
WFLY-FM  Trov-Albany 
WI1VA-FM  Poughkeepsie 


WQAN-FM  Scranton,  Pa. 

AND  at  7:15  a.m.  on  these  AM  stations 


WHAM  Rochester 
WJTN  Jamestown 
W1ILD  Niagara  Falls 
WfIDL  Olean 
WNBF  Binghamton 
WHCU  Ithaca 
WQAN  Scranton,  Pa. 


WGY  Schenectady  (7:25) 
WAGE  Syracuse  (7:25) 
WRUN  Utica-Rome 
WDLA  Walton 
WKIP  Poughkeepsie 
WWNY  Watertown  (7:35) 
WMSA  Massena 


A  Rural  Radio  Network  Farm  Service 


W  A.  A.  Advertisers 


PENNSALT'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEM¬ 
ICALS  DEPT.,  1000  Widener  Bldg., 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  is  handling 
sales  for  Endothal,  an  organic 
chemical  compound  used  for  defoli¬ 
ating  plants.  In  addition  to  cotton, 
this  is  used  to  facilitate  the  harves¬ 
ting  of  soy  beans,  white  potatoes, 
small  grains,  and  legume  seed 
crops. 

GOULDS  PUMPS,  INC.,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  recently  announced  a 
tank-mounted,  deep-well  water  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  single  unit.  This  is  de¬ 
signed  for  pumping  water  not  more 
than  50  feet  and  has  a  capacity  up 
to  450  gallons  per  hour. 

THE  BELSAW  MACHINERY  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  a 
new  one-man  tractor-mounted  tree 
saw.  One  man  can  put  this  saw  on 
a  tractor  in  about  30  minutes,  and 
after  cutting  down  trees  they  can 
be  sawed  up  right  on  the  spot 
simply  by  adjusting  the  blade  ver¬ 
tically. 

A  post  card  to  BALL  BROTH¬ 
ERS,  Dept.  AA-2,  Muncie,  Indiana, 
will  bring  you  a  copy  of  their  new 
booklet  “Ball  Canning  and  Freez¬ 
ing  Recipes.” 

THE  MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  COM¬ 
PANY,  St.  Louis  4,  Mo.,  has  a  new 
40-page  booklet  entitled  “Your  An¬ 
swer  Book  on  Penta  Wood  Preser¬ 
vation."  The  book  contains  51  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  most  often 
asked  by  people  interested  in  wood 
preservation  and  the  answers  to 
those  questions. 

Clear-Lite  is  a  name  given  a  new 
plastic  material  for  low-cost  dur¬ 
able  window  covering.  It  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Ed  Warp  of  the 
SOL-O-LITE  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


A  pocket-size  booklet  entitled 
“Safety  for  Pilots  on  the  Crop  Air 
Drop”  has  been  prepared  by  Mon¬ 
santo  Chemical  Company,  St.  Louis 

4,  Missouri,  a  leading  producer  of 
basic  agricultural  chemicals. 

The  booklet,  which  is  available  on 
request,  recognizes  the  importance 
and  growing  use  of  light  airplanes 
to  spray  dust  herbicides  and  insecti¬ 
cides,  but  points  out  the  need  for 
proper  equipment  and  procedures  to 
safeguard  pilots  and  crops. 

If  you  are  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  your  home  or  landscaping  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  booklet 
"An  Easy  Way  of  Planning  A  Farm 
Home"  which  you  can  get  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  post  card  to  WEST  COAST 
LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION,  1410 

5.  W.  Morrison  St-,  Portland  5,  Ore. 

John  Sanford,  president  of  the 
ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
announces  that  a  new  plant  in  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa  will  be  constructed 
soon.  He  says:  “With  plant  food 
consumption  now  at  an  all-time 
high  in  Iowa,  a  modern  plant,  stra¬ 
tegically  located,  should  be  a  real 
boon  to  the  farmers  of  that  great 
state. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Nu-Green, 
DU  PONT'S  Nitrogen  fertilizer  which 
is  sprayed  onto  the  leaves,  you  will 
find  on  page  11  of  the  July  5  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  Nu-Green 
per  100  gallons  of  water  for  diff¬ 
erent  crops. 

ROBERT  E.  MAES,  Bear  Creek 
Farm,  Dept.  A-22,  Marshall,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  teat  cups  for  many  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  He  will  gladly  send 
you  information  about  Maes  2-piece 
teat  cups  or  Maes-designed  infla¬ 
tions. 
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The  Corn  Raider 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor .) 


I  HERE  was  a  patch  of  woodland 
on  the  high  summit  of  the  hill, 
I  and  below  the  woods,  running 
down  a  hundred  yards  or  so  to 
a  stake  and  rider  rail  fence,  a  steep 
pasture  with  a  lane  bearing  away  from 
one  corner.  Below  the  fence  the  slope 
leveled  considerably  into  a  meadow  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  valley  highway  and  a 
cluster  of  farm  buildings  situated  at  its 
side.  Part  of  the  upper  meadow  was 
under  the  plow,  marked  in  faint  check¬ 
erboard  lines  with  a  cluster  of  tiniest 
green  shoots  thrust  upward  at  each  in¬ 
tersection.  All  of  which  introduces  a 
hillside  cornfield  held  under  title  by  one 
William  Oakley. 

An  old  crow,  perched  on  the  highest 
branch  of  the  tallest  tree  in  the  hilltop 
woods,  did  not  belong  to  Bill  Oakley, 
however.  In  fact,  this  particular  crow, 
was  beyond  any  stress  of  guidance  of 
authority — a  raider,  a  pirate,  an  Ish- 
maelite,  whose  hand  or  rather  wing 
was  uplifted  against  every  man.  Each 
recurring  spring  for  many  years  he  had 
returned  from  a  winter  sojourn  at 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  a  summer  residence 
in  the  Oakley  woods  and  annually 
brought  along  with  him  an  increasing 
crowd  of  friends  and  relatives.  Now, 
perched  upon  the  high  tip  of  the  hem¬ 
lock,  he  viewed  the  countryside  with 
an  air  of  proprietorship  and  voiced  his 
satisfaction  with  the  outlook  in  a  series 
of  discordant  caws  which  echoed  dis¬ 
tantly  from  the  ridge  on  the  other  side 
of  the  vale. 

Bill  Oakley,  coming  out  of  the  horse 
barn  down  at  the  roadside,  cocked  his 
head  to  listen  and  then  gazed  obliquely 
upward  in  the  direction  of  the  hemlock. 
“There’s  that  old  black  son-of-a-gun 
back  again!”  he  muttered.  “Been  here 
every  summer  for  ten  years,  and  spoil¬ 
ed  enough  corn  to  have  filled  a  crib 
twice  over  if  it  had  been  let  grow.  Dash 
his  feathers,  I’d  give  ten  dollars  for  his 
old  carcass!” 

A  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  came 
down  the  road  laden  with  books  and  a 
tin  dinner  bucket,  and  Bill,  turning  to 
greet  him,  was  seized  with  an  idea. 

“Hi,  Freddie,”  he  said,  “Did  you  ever 
shoot  any  crows?” 

The  youngster’s  face  lit  up  with  live¬ 
ly  interest. 

“Uh-huh,”  he  answered.  “Uh-huh, 
Mr.  Oakley,  I  got  five  last  summer! 
I’ve  got  an  old  musket  that  grandpa 
used  to  carry  in  the  war,  and  it’ll  throw 
double  B  shot  somethin’  wicked.  I  can 
plaster  ’em  'most  every  time  if  I  can 
get  within  fifteen  rods  of  ’em.” 

“Listen,”  said  Oakley.  “Hear  that 
old  imp  cawing  up  there  in  the  woods?” 

The  boy  nodded,  and  the  farmer  con¬ 
tinued.  “He’s  been  around  here  every 
spring  for  years,  and  every  year  he 
brings  a  bigger  gang  along  with  him 
to  dig  up  my  corn.  Tell  you  what  I’ll 
do,  Freddie — tell  ye  just  what  I’ll  do. 
If  you  can  kill  that  crow  and  fetch 
him  to  me  to  hang  up  in  the  corn  field 
and  scare  off  the  rest  of  ’em,  I’ll  give 
you  a  five  dollar  bill!” 

“Whew!”  whistled  the  youhgster,  and 
stood  regarding  the  farmer  in  round¬ 
eyed  amazement.  “You  must  want  him 
pretty  bad!”  he  said  after  a  moment. 
“How  be  I  going  to  tell  him  when  I 
see  him?” 

“You  just  go  up  there  on  the  hill  early 
in  the  morning  or  about  chore-time  at 
night,”  Oakley  instructed,  “and  get  hid 
good.  Pretty  soon  he’ll  fly  down  onto 
the  field,  and  if  you’re  near  enough 
you  can  see  that  he’s  got  one  white 


feather  in  his  wing.  I’ve  been  close 
enough  to  see  it  three-four  times  and 
shot  at  him  maybe  a  half  dozen,  but 
somehow  I  always  miss  him.  You  can 
tell  him  by  that  feather  if  you  get 
him.” 

“What  did  you  shoot  at  him  with?” 
inquired  the  boy. 

“A  good  choke-bored  pump  gun  load¬ 
ed  with  the  heaviest  long  range  shells 
I  could  find  down  to  the  hardware 
store.” 

“Huh,  them  guns  ain’t  any  good!” 
stated  Freddie.  “You  just  wait  till  I 
crack  at  him  with  grandpop’s  old 
Springfield  musket!” 

That  afternoon  the  old  crow  visited 
relatives  in  the  Finger  Lakes  country, 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles  or  so,  and  re¬ 
turning  at  about  five  o’clock  made  a 
careful  reconnaissance  ere  settling  down 
on  the  cornfield  for  supper.  He  was 
about  to  drop  at  one  end  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  when  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
best  eye  he  observed  a  circumstance  of 
slightest  suspicion  in  a  corner  of  the 
rail  fence.  There  was  a  bush — a 
sprangle  of  evergreen  shrubs — that  did 
not  properly  belong  in  that  corner  and 
indeed  had  not  been  there  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  rose  again,  flapped  heavily  to 
a  great  height,  circled  above  and  broke 
back  to  the  woods  with  a  loud  cawing 
in  which  alarm  was  mixed  with  a  note 
of  derision. 

Freddie  Green  arose  from  the  fence 
corner  and,  shouldering  his  musket, 
took  his  way  down  the  hill.  “You  just 
wait!”  he  muttered,  turning  to  look  at 
the  high  hemlock  whence  an  occasional 
raucous  caw  drifted  down.  “You  just 
wait,  old  feller — the  summer  ain’t  over 
with  yet!” 

At  daybreak  two  mornings  afterward 
the  crow  sailed  down  on  the  corn  field 


SLIM  &  SPUD 

*THE  BOYS  ARE  COMING  HOME 

FROM  THE  HOSPITAL  AND  I’VE 
BAKED  THIS  CAKE  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SUM  -  1  WONDER  IF  HE  > 
MISSED  ME  THE  WAY  I'VE  f 


but  immediately  rose  again  and  silently 
flitted  away.  Something  had  glinted  in 
the  early  light,  as  a  musket  barrel  was 
thrust  out  from  a  thicket  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  For  over  a  week  the  old 
crow  left  the  field  severely  alone,  al¬ 
though  keeping  it  under  careful  obser¬ 
vation  $.t  morn  and  eve.  Then  one  morn, 
after  careful  survey  and  reconnoitering, 
he  dropped  down  and  practically  exter¬ 
minated  two  rows  of  young  shoots 
running  halfway  across  the  field. 

In  high  wrath  Bill  Oakley  viewed 
the  evidence  of  this  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  on  coming  up  to  the  field  later  in 
the  day.  “It’s  no  use!”  he  growled.  “It’s 
no  use,  and  I  ought  to  have  known  the 
boy  wouldn’t  make  out  anything.  I 
might  as  wrell  get  at  it  and  rim  strings 
all  over  the  piece  and  put  up  a  couple 
of  scarecrows — and  probably  that  won’t 
keep  the  dummed  critter  off!” 

So  on  a  tour  of  investigation  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  crow  found  the 
field  cross-strung  and  fenced  with  lines 
of  twine  upheld  by  stakes  on  which 
fluttering  rags  were  tied  at  regular 
intervals.  At  either  end  of  the  field,  too, 
there  stood  a  figure  of  more  or  less 
human  likeness,  bearing  in  its  string- 
tied  arms  a  stick  in  imitation  of  a  gun. 
The  old  crow  flapped  high  above,  sailed 
back  and  forth  beyond  gunshot  range, 
and  returned  to  the  hemlock  to  medi¬ 
tate  and  consider.  Presently  he  sallied 
forth  again,  circled  above  and  around 
one  of  the  silent  sentinels,  peered  at 
it  with  unblinking  eyes,  and  then  with 
a  throaty  chirp  or  croak  dropped  within 
forty  feet  of  the  scarecrow  and  began 
to  pull  up  corn. 

The  next  morning  he  pulled  corn 
within  speaking  distance  of  the  scare¬ 
crow  at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  but 
the  following  day  he  noted  that  a 
change  had  been  made.  One  of  the 
ragged  figures  had  disappeared,  and 
the  other  had  been  moved  more  into 
the  center  of  the  corn  patch.  He  inves¬ 
tigated  carefully,  circling  and  sailing 
around  at  varying  degrees  of  height, 
but  did  not  alight.  Two  mornings  after¬ 
wards,  however,  he  was  to  be  found  at 
daybreak  pulling  corn  at  some  distance 
from  the  scarecrow.  Presently,  hopping 
and  flying  nearer,  he  made  a  complete 
circle  of  the  silent  figure,  noted  the 
straw  protruding  from  the  tied  sleeves 


They’ll  All  Miss  the  Cake 


THE  LITTLE  ROADS 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


I  always  love  the  country  roads. 

The  unpaved  roads  that  wind 
Along  a  mossy  pebbled  brook. 

Around  a  bend  to  find 
A  hillside  pasture  where  sleek  cows 
Are  cropping  summer  grasses. 

And  tawny  brown-eyed  Susans  nod 
,  To  everyone  who  passes. 

Or  from  the  marsh  a  blackbird  soars 
With  flashing  red-tipped  wings; 

A  little  dusty  country  road 
Holds  many  wondrous  things. 


and  waistband,  and  croaked  to  himself 
in  accents  of  derision. 

At  dawn  on  the  day  following,  he  sail¬ 
ed  boldly  down  and  alighted  within  a 
dozen  rods  of  the  scarecrow,  dim  in 
the  early  mists,  and  suddenly  the  thing 
came  to  life.  The  straw  arms  jerked  up¬ 
ward,  the  stick  became  an  iron  tube 
from  which  burst  a  searing  flash  and  a 
roll  of  thunder.  Cut  to  pieces  by  a 
hurtling  handful  of  BB  shot,  the  black 
raider  fell  over  with  scarce  life  enough 
left  for  a  single  spasmodic  kick. 

Freddie  Green  threw  off  the  scare¬ 
crow  coat  and  came  forward  to  pick 
up  his  victim.  “I  told  you  to  just  wait 
and  see  what  happened  to  ye,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “There’s  more  than  one  way 
to  hunt  crows,  but  it  aip’t  every  day  a 
feller  can  get  five  dollars  for  popping 
one  over!” 

—  A.  a. — 

FLOWERS  FOR  YOUR 
CHURCH 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

short  lengths  of  thick  stems  stuffed 
down  where  they  won’t  show;  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  long  grass  quickly  shaped 
around  the  hand,  wads  of  waxed  paper 
(good  for  a  short  time  only).  You  pro¬ 
bably  have  a  favorite  device  of  your 
own. 

If  you  feel  shaky  about  making 
flower  arrangements  for  your  church, 
you  can  get  help  from  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing — your  local  garden  club,  Home, 
Bureau,  Grange,  magazine  articles,  and 
flower  shows.  A  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  flower  show  was  just  put  on  by 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Cutchogue, 
Long  Island,  a  village  of  about  2,500 
“when  the  summer  people  are  out.”  The 
whole  community  banded  together  in 
putting  on  the  show  and  a  food  sale 
to  raise  money  to  buy  chimes  for  the 
church. 

The  arrangements  were  outstanding¬ 
ly  beautiful  (two- are  shown  on  page 
18.)  Each  was  placed  in  a  niche,  made 
by  the  men  out  of  corrugated  card¬ 
board,  and  all  were  lined  up  on  church 
tables  placed  end  to  end  around  the 
basement  walls.  Cutchogue  is  fortun¬ 
ate  in  having  a  public-spirited,  experi¬ 
enced  arranger  and  flower  show  ex¬ 
hibitor,  Mrs.  George  Hamilton  Davis, 
who  gave  a  course  of  six  lessons  on 
flower  arranging  and  contributed  the 
entire  proceeds  to  the  church’s  Chimes 
Fund.  Her  pupils,  village  and  farm 
women  from  local  parts,  helped  to 
make  the  flower  show  a  good  one,  be¬ 
sides  learning  techniques  that  add 
pleasure  to  their  own  lives  and  to  the 
community  as  well. 

Maybe  your  church  would  like  to 
copy  this  idea  of  a  money-raising  flow¬ 
er  show  and  food  sale.  And  it  would 
have  the  added  advantage  of  getting 
all  the  members  interested  in  helping 
to  provide  flowers,  the  year  ’round,  for 
your  church. 
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'  Stlici  'peatune  Pattens 


No.  2618.  This  pretty  shirtwaist 
dress  is  designed  to  flatter  and*  fit  the 
half-size  figure.  Action-back  adds  ex¬ 
tra  ease;  so  does  the  front  skirt  pleat! 
Sleeve  choice,  too.  Half -sizes  14^, 

i6y2,  18%,  2oy2)  22 y2,  24y2.  size  i6y2) 

3%  yds.  39-in. 

No.  2620.  The  “hard  to  find’’  half¬ 
size  slip  (with  princess-panel  lines)  is 
sew-easy  in  two  versions!  Half-sizes 
rn,  i6y2)  i8y2,  20  y2,  22^,  24  y2.  size 
16%  with  shoulder  straps,  2%  yds. 
39-in.  With  built-up  top,  3  V2  yds.  35-in. 

No.  2621.  Make  this  princess-panel 
pattern  in  a  party  or  play  version! 
Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  with  puff  sleeves, 
2%  yds.  35-in.,  %  yd.  contrast,  1%  yds. 


ric  rac.  Sleeveless,  2  ys  yds.  35-in.  and 
1  Vs  yds.  edging^ 

No,  2729.  Flower-shaped  potholders 
(to  match  the  pockets)  make  this  flat¬ 
tering  coverall  apron  even  more  use¬ 
ful.  Small,  medium,  large,  and  extra 
large  sizes.  Medium,  2  yds.  35-in.  The 
potholder  requires  %  yd.  35-in.  fabric. 

YO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents 
for  our  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book 
which  has  attractive  pattern  designs  for 
ail  ages,  sizes  and  occasions.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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A.A.’s  “Best  Ever”  Recipe 


1 


3  cups  sugar 
3  cups  water 


1  lemon,  juiced 
1  cup  milk 

1  cup  cream,  whipped 


V^H-ARS  AGO  I  got  a  recipe  from  a  college  classmate  for  this  ice — 
*  called  “Three-Five,”  because  it  took  three  each  of  five  things.  Then  we 
always  froze  it  in  a  hand-turned  freezer.  The  original  recipe  was: 

“THREE-FIVE"  ICE 

3  oranges,  juiced 
3  lemons,  juiced 
3  bananas  sieved 

Combine  the  ingredients  and  freeze. 

Since  then  I  have  adapted  it  to  freezing  in  my  refrigerator.  It  is  no 
longer  “3-5,”  but  we  call  it  that  just  the  same!  The  following  recipe  makes 
1%  quarts  of  ice  cream: 

%  cup  sugar 
1  large  banana,  sieved 
1  orange,  juiced 

Beat  the  egg,  add  the  sugar  and  continue  beating  until  foamy;  add  the 
banana.  (If  you  use  an  electric  beater,  the  banana  need  not  be  sieved — 
just  add  to  the  beaten  egg  and  sugar,  and  beat  until  it  is  smooth.)  Add  the 
juice  to  the  milk  and  stir  until  slightly  thickened.  Add  to  the  egg  mixture 
and  stir  gently  until  combined.  Pour  into  a  refrigerator  tray,  wet  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tray;  place  in  the  freezing  compartment,  set  control  at  coldest 
Point,  and  freeze  to  a  mush. 

Remove  from  freezer  and  beat.  Add  the  cream,  and  stir  until  well  mixed. 
Return  to  the  freezer  (again  wetting  the  bottom  of  the  tray)  and  freeze 
until  film.  Turn  control  to  the  holding  temperature,  and  let  the  ice  cream 
mellow  for  about  an  hour  before  serving. 

I  have  used  coffee  cream,  and  also  simply  2  cups  of  rich  milk.  The  pro¬ 
duct  isn’t  as  smooth  and  creamy,  but  makes  a  very  acceptable  dessert. 

— Anna  R.  Wilhnan 
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it's  ATLAS 

ATLAS  Arc-Lids  seal  and  stay  sealed.  No  rubber 
rings  required.  Only  the  lids  need  replacing.  Strong 
and  safe  for  all  approved  methods  of  modern  pre¬ 
serving.  Used  exclusively  on  ATLAS  Mason  JARS. 


-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  WestcVa. 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Solves 

Water  System 
Problems 


Be  sure  to  get  this  book  that  shows  how  Jacuzzi 
Speedi-Prime  Water  Systems  can  be  used  effi¬ 
ciently  with  deep  or  shallow  wells.  Learn  why 
Speedi-Prime  is  quiet,  easy  to  install  and 
service,  self-priming,  economical  and  depend¬ 
able.  Available  as  vertical  or  horizontal 
pump.  See  your  Jacuzzi  dealer  or  send  coupon. 


SEND 


COUPON 


TODAY 


:: :: :  ook  saves 

YOU  MONEY 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  Inc.,  36  Collier  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  AA-3 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  equipment  checked. 

□  Shallow  well  water  system 

NAME 

□  Moderate  deep  well  system 

□  Extra  deep  well  system  address - 

□  Deep  well  turbine  city _ 
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SVMYGABLES  NOTES 


Sy  ‘S.  Sa&coc& 


ROM  time  to  time  I  have 
been  warned  by  experienced 
farm  friends  not  to  get 
mixed  up  in  the  many  ex- 
,  perimental  ventures  that 
have  always  characterized  operations 
here  at  Sunnygables.  They  warned  that 
I  have  not  had  the  experience  or  ac¬ 
quired  the  financial  depth  to  take  on 
very  many  failures. 

Right  as  these  people  are,  there  are 
many  undertakings  we  are  trying  and 
plan  to  try  that  are  not  just  for  the 
sake  of  finding  out  “if  something 
works  or  not.”  A  good  many  of  the 
new  things  we  try  have  been  worked 
out  successfully  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Others,  by  careful  study, 
seem  to  be  worth  starting  when  we 
consider  the  expensive  equipment  and 
labor  needed  to  do  a  job  in  the  usual 


way. 

Long  grass  silage  in  a  trench  work¬ 
ed.  Seeding  alfalfa  in  an  already  es¬ 
tablished  stand  was  a  flop.  Similarly, 
other  things  will  either  yield  a  meas- 
ureable  gain  or  merely  teach  us  a 
lesson. 


But  there  is  a  motive  behind  trying 
things  on  the  farm.  No  successful 
farmer  today  can  ignore  modern  ad¬ 
vances  nor  fail  to  try  new  things — 
particularly  when  all  evidence  points 
to  the  new  wav  working  out.  When 
we  quit  trying  things  out  at  Sunny¬ 
gables,  we  will  have  stopped  trying  to 
make  the  business  of  farming  profit¬ 
able. 


Maybe  my  little  niece  Lucy  put  it 
best  a  few  minutes  ago.  Searching  for 
Avoids  just  a  little  beyond  her  groAving 
vocabulary,  she  attempted  to  label  me 
a  “Nincompoop.”  Only  she  put  it  “In- 
comepoop.”  And,  you  knoAV,  I  think 
she  is  right! 


IRRIGATED  PASTURE 

FOR  THE  last  three  years,  I  have 
been  predicting  a  crippling  drought 
here  in  the  Inlet  Valley  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  odds  were  with  such  a  pre¬ 
diction  after  a  succession  of  good  sea¬ 
sons,  and  when  one  is  wrong  about 
such  matters,  people  forget  quickly 
anyway.  - 

ALREADY  DRY  HERE 

I  guess  something  should  have  been 
mentioned  again  this  spring  about  the 
expected  drought,  for  we  are  already 
in  the  midst  of  one  at  this  writing 
early  in  July.  It  has  cut  pasture  and 
hay  production  during  first  cutting, 
and,  with  second  cutting  ready  in  some 
fields,  has  left  this  crop  short  despite 
Jack’s  getting  a  start  early  enough  this 
spring  to  get  the  effects  of  late  spring 
moisture. 

The  worst  harm  being  done  right 
now  is  to  new  seedings  and  to  the  oats 
crop.  Wheat  is  about  “made”  in  these 
parts,  but  the  oats  crop  has  been 
caught  just  as  it  was  filling  out.  The 
worst  sufferer  is  Jack’s  new  trefoil 


seeding  Avhich  was  doing  well,  but 
which  is  in  heavy  clay  soil  that  is  as 
hard  as  a  road  bed  at  this  point.  It  will 
be  interesting  (and  important  to  us) 
to  see  if  the  hardy  trefoil  seedlings  can 
survive  the  trial.  The  drought  also 
spelled  doom  for  the  alfalfa  seed  we 
tried  mixing  in  a  partially  run  out  al¬ 
falfa  stand  north  of  the  house. 

IRRIGATION  PAYING  OFF 

Taking  a  lead  on  the  dry  weather, 
Jack  has  watered  the  two  pastures 
bordering  Enfield  Creek.  Right  now 
they  are  the  only  two  bright  spots  in 
this  area.  Without  the  production  main¬ 
tained  from  these  pieces,  Ave  would  face 
serious  pasture  shortages.  In  addition, 
Jack’s  Brown  Swiss  herd  seems  to  be 
holding  milk  production  better  than  ex¬ 
pected.  Good  feed  is  compensating  for 
flies  and  hot  weather.  (See  irrigation 
story  on  page  8). 

One  difficulty  in  the  irrigation  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  attention  required  to  main¬ 
tain  a  steady  watering  program.  With 
other  work  scheduled,  it  is  very  un¬ 
handy  to  be  interrupted  several  times 
a  day  to  move  pipes  or  to  service  the 
pump  and  motor.  One  solution  would 
be  to  use  a  younger  fellow  to  spend  full 
time  with  the  system,  like  a  shepherd 
or  cowboy  of  old.  It  takes  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  and  strength  to  keep 
things  going,  though,  and  to  date  Jack 
has  had  to  do  it  himself. 

When  the  work  load  is  heavy  else¬ 
where,  the  interruptions  of  irrigating 
have  just  been  too  much  to  take  on. 
Recognizing  the  serious  need  for  irri¬ 
gation,  with  traditionally  dry  July  and 
August  to  go  through,  we  wish  we 
could  work  out  a  simple  means  to  keep 
the  water  going  without  help  from  a 
full  time  extra  man. 

MACHINES  AND 
MECHANICS 

AN  EARLY  start  and  breaks  in  the 
weather  have  kept  work  pretty  well 
up  to  date  here  at  Sunnygables.  The 
first  cutting  hay  that  did  not  go  in  the 
silo  was  baled,  most  of  it  without  a 
drop  of  rain  to  detract  from  its  qual¬ 
ity.  As  to  proof  of  its  quality,  Jack  is 
feeding  hay  liberally  while  the  cows  are 
on  good  irrigated  pasture  and  finds 
that  they  eat  a  surprising  amount. 

We  have  less  machinery  here  at 
Sunnygables  than  we  have  ever  had  be¬ 
fore.  Except  for  a  medium  size  eight- 
year-old  tractor,  we  have  no  tools  that 
might  be  classed  as  major  harvesting, 
power  or  tillage  equipment. 

HIRE  A  MECHANIC 

Even  the  few  simple  machines  we 
have  are  a  problem  to  keep  running  all 
the  time.  However,  each  one  is  being 
put  to  many  uses  and  doing  more  work 
than  it  would  if  we  had  a  bigger  va¬ 
riety.  We  have  suffered  temporary  set¬ 
backs  due  to  break-downs  and  know 
that  constant  observation,  service,  and 
maintenance  are  required  to  keep  farm 
equipment  rolling.  And,  beyond  merely 
conscientious  operators,  mechanical 
training  and  skill  are  needed  to  do  the 
job  right 


Facing  facts,  \ye  are  just  not  the 
best  mechanics  in  the  world  here  at 
Sunnygables.  We  are  fairly  handy  Avith 
a  crescent  wrench,  baling  Avire  and  a 
heavy  hammer,  but  the  fine  touch  that 
characterizes  a  good  automotive  me¬ 
chanic  or  custom  operator  is  missing. 
Every  time  we  have  been  slowed  down 
to  make  a  simple  repair  on  one  of  the 
few  machines  we  do  depend  on  we 
have  been  thankful  that  A\'e  have  no 
greater  mechanical  problems. 

Jack  said,  “It  keeps  me  humping  to 
keep  my  supply  of  tools  and  my  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge  up  to  date,”  and 
then  observed  —  although  he  was  not 
quite  serious  about  it — that  if  we  had 
two  more  tractors,  a  forage  harvester, 
blower,  combine  and  big  baler,  we 
might  just  as  well  go  whole  hog  and 
hire  a  full  time  mechanic  to  keep  the 
tools  running. 

MAN  HEATERS 

NTIL  some  bright  manufacturer 
started  selling  a  comfortable,  well 
sprung  seat  for  tractors,  no  one  in  the 
farm  equipment  field  ever  paid  much 
attention  to  the  comfort  or  convenience 
of  the  farmer.  There  are  still  tractors 
on  the  market  that  shake  the  dickens 
out  of  the  hardiest  man,  and  which 
take  either  an  octopus  or  circus  strong¬ 
man  to  steer  and  stop  them.  I  can 
think  of  one  popular  make  tractor,  for 
instance,  that  has  a  Avheel  brake  lever 
so  far  from  the  seat  that  it  stretches 
eA?en  my  six -foot-three  to  get  hold  of  it. 

Independent  hand  clutches  for  power 
operated  machines,  better  placement  of 
brakes,  clutch  and  other  controls,  hy¬ 
draulically  cushioned  seats,  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  get  on  and  off — all  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  becoming  more  important  in 
evaluating  the  tractor. 

OTHER  SHORTAGES 

Operator  inconveniences  extend  to 
other  machines,  too.  It  seems  that  once 
the  manufacturer  is  satisfied  with  the 
basic  design  of  the  machine  as  regards 
the  job  it  is  supposed  to  do,  he  tacks 
on  handles  here  and  there  and  leaves 
it  up  to  the  farmer  as  to  how  he  can 
actually  work  them. 
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Operating  handles  on  equipment  are 
trailing  the  design  advances  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself  by  years.  Forage  harvest¬ 
ers,  combines  and  corn  pickers  are 
more  and  more  reliable  and  do  a  better 
job.  But  the  handles  to  raise  or  lower 
the  machine,  put  it  in  or  out  of  gear 
or  make  other  adjustments  are  just 
plain  crude.  Many  are  roughly  stamped 
out  of  bar  stock,  without  even  an  ef¬ 
fort  made  to  round  off  the  edges  or 
burrs.  They  are  often  hard  to  reach. 
They  work  so  hard  that  often  one  has 
to  wear  heaA'y  gloves  and  get  off  the 
tractor  seat  to  wrestle  with  them. 

It  just  seems  that  design  engineers 
with  the  capability  to  make  compli¬ 
cated  machines  that  work  well  on 
farm  after  farm  could  very  easily  work 
out  satisfactory  operating  handles  for 
these  same  machines  that  Avould  find 
quick  acceptance  and  appreciation 
among  farm  customers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONTROLS 

I’ve  repeatedly  stated  that  the  hy¬ 
draulic  principle  A\diich  has  in  recent 
years  been  introduced  to  the  farm  field 
is  one  of  the  greatest  boosts  farmers, 
have  recewed  since  mechanization  be¬ 
came  important. 

Finding  many  uses  beyond  the  man¬ 
ure  loader,  the  hydraulic  cylinder  may 
well  be  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
operating  handles  and  other  spots 
where  a  good  replacement  for  a  strong 
arm  is  needed. 

SLIM  PICKINGS 

OW  that  Jack  Conner  has  cast  his 
lot  100%  Avith  dairy  cows,  the  old 
milk  check  is  all  he  has  to  fall  back  on. 
He  counts  on  taking  adA'-antage  of  the 
best  seasonal  markets,  and  like  many 
other  northeastern  dairymen,  has  as 
many  cows  coming  on  in  the  fall  as 
possible. 

This  plan  will  Avork  out  as  it  should 
eventually,  of  course,  but  right  now  the 
milking  string  is  getting  shorter  and 
shorter  and  the  milk  check  a  little  on 
the  skimpy  side.  With  the  heavy  ope¬ 
rating  expenses  of  summer  work,  it’s 
just  plain  tough  sledding  for  Jack, 
Jean,  and  little  Johnnie  Conner. 


A  shady  spot  along  the  main  road  next  to  one  of  our  hay  fields  has  always  attracted 
truckers,  picnickers,  and  sleepy  drivers.  For  a  long  time,  they  were  a  source  of  1  rrl 
tation,  since  they  insisted  on  scattering  trash  all  over  the  area. 


At  one  point.  Jack  got  fed  up  enough  that  he  spread  a  load  of  manure  along 
strip.  This  allowed  people  to  stop  and  rest  in  their  cars,  but  discouraged  the  sloppy 
picnickers.  People  still  managed  to  keep  the  place  pretty  well  messed  up,  however. 

Now  we  think  the  problem  is  solved.  The  State  Highway  Department  was  nlte 
enough  to  install  an  empty  oil  drum  with  the  words  "Thank  You"  painted  on  '*• 
Given  a  chance,  or  a  reminder,  people  seem  to  be  much  neater. 

While  Jack  picked  up  silage  in  the  background,  Smitty  sneaked  up  and  caughf 
this  picture.  Our  "carriage  trade"  customer  is  sitting  upright,  fast  asleep.  A  Pa'r 
feet  from  the  window  of  the  car  in  front  indicate  that  this  fellow  relaxes  wJb  u 
worrying  about  appearances  or  dignity. 
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YOU’LL 

HAVE  A  GOOD  TIME 

AUGUST  2 

Judd  Falls  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
at  the 

12th  NYABC 

Annual  Meeting 

•  Cattle  Show 

9  Business  Reports 

•  Featured  Speaker,  Allan 
B.  Kline,  Pres.  AFBF. 

•  Election  of  Directors 

•  Special  Exhibits 

Bull  barns,  laboratory,  and  shipping 
facilities  of  your  headquarters  open 
for  your  inspection.  Plan  now  to  attend. 


Box  528-A  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  good  address  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  combining  comfort 
and  convenience.  Transient  and 
residential. 


We  make  reservations  for 
Hotel  Lincoln  in  New  York — 
another  Maria  Kramer  Hotel. 


WASHINGTON 

D.C. 


TOWELS 

Large  Size  $'1.00 

"  Assorted  Colors  ONLY  1 
oney  Back  Guarantee.  Order  Now! 

Murray  Hill  House,  Dept.  GA 

-157  Egsf  31st  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

•  Dealers'  Inquiries  Invited 

NIAGARA  LADDERS 

Made  of  basswood — light,  strong, 
well  made. 

Step,  single,  pointed,  extension. 
Write  at  once  for  folder  and  prices 
John  A.  Bacon  Corp.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


^hen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
Mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SERVICE 

LOCKING  THE  STABLE 

We  signed  a  contract  with  a  company 
to  put  a  shingle  siding  on  our  house.  We 
also  signed  a  slip  saying  that  the  work 
was  finished  because  the  young  fellow 
who  did  the  job  said  he  wanted  to  get 
married  the  next  day  and  promised  to 
come  back  and  finish  the  job.  He  never 
did. 

A 

I  called  the  company  and  was  told 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done.  I 
explained  that  the  shingles  were  three 
dif£prent  colors,  and  they  said  it  wasn’t  v 
their  fault  as  they  didn’t  manufacture 
the  shingles.  Then  I  called  the  bank  that 
bought  the  note  and  I  was  told  that  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do  about  it — that 
it  was  just  my  tough  luck.  What  can  I 
do? 

This  is  a  familiar  stiory  which  some 
subscriber  tells  us  at  least  once  a  week! 
It  is  “locking  the  barn  after  the  horse 
is  stolen,”  hut  here  is  what  might  have 
been  done.  • 

1.  A  local  contractor  would  doubtless 
have  been  glad  to  do  the  job.  Not  all 
out-of-town  concerns  are  dishonest,  but 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

2.  No  completion  slip  should  be 
signed  until  the  job  is  satisfactory. 
Don’t  let  anyone  persuade  you  or  urge 
you  into  signing  that  slip  until  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  job.  Better  insist  on  a 
day  or  two  to  look  the  job  over,  be¬ 
cause  sometimes  you  see  things  the 
second  or  third  day  that  you  don’t  see 
the  first.  Workmen  know  that,  and 
that’s  one  reason  they  are  Tn  a  rush 
to  get  your  name  on  the  dotted  line. 

3.  While  the  bank  can  doubtless  col¬ 
lect  on  this  note  if  they  want  to  sue,  we 
have  known  of  cases  where  a  bank 
brought  considerable  pressure  on  a  con¬ 
tractor  when  the  signer  of  the  note  said, 
“I  won’t  pay  any  more  until  my  com¬ 
plaint  is  settled.”  The  bank  will  tell 
you  that  you  can’t  do  that,  and  they 
are  legally  right,  but  they  can’t  make 
you  pay  without  going  to  court.  And  if 
they  have  too  much  trouble  with  the 
contractor,  they  are  likely  to  say  to 
him,  “You  had  better  take  your  busi¬ 
ness  elsewhere.”  That  often  results  in 
a  settlement  of  the  complaint. 


—  A.  a.  — 

HIGH  INTEREST 

I  financed  the  purchase  of  some  light¬ 
ning  rods  through  a  bank  in  another 
state.  When  I  figured  the  interest  later,  I 
found  I  was  actually  paying  more  than 
the  6%  quoted  to  me.  I  also  discovered  I 
was  paying  this  rate  of  interest  on  the 
total  amount  for  the  entire  period  rather 
than  on  the  amount  left  after  each  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  principal.  Will  you  please 
check  on  this  for  me? 

We  have  carried  two  articles  in 
American  Agriculturist  about  figur¬ 
ing  interest  .rates  and  planning  finan¬ 
cing  programs.  These  appeared  in  our 
February  2  and  June  7  issues  of  this 
year  and  were  written  by  Louis  J. 
Trunko. 

Often  you  will  find  that  you  are  not 
only  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest  for 
the  entire  period,  but  also  a  service 
charge  of  some  sort. 

Where  you  can  do  it,  the  best  way 
to  get  credit  is  to  borrow  the  money 
from  your  local  bank,  making  sure  that 
you  will  pay  interest  only  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  still  due  rather  than  on  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan.  Also,  do  all  of  your 
borrowing  at  one  place  if  you  can  man¬ 
age  to  do  so.  It  will  save  you  money. 

—  A.  a.  — 

DEAD  RABBIT 

I  ordered  two  does  and  a  buck  rabbit 
from  a  firm  in  South  Carolina.  When  they 
arrived  by  express,  one  doe  was  dead.  The 
Express  Company  investigated  and  could 
not  find  any  evidence  of  mishandling,  so 
declined  payment  of  claim.  I  checked  with 
the  people  from  whom  I  ordered  the  rab¬ 
bits  and  they  refused  to  make  good.  They 
wrote:  “It  costs  as  much  to  raise  a 


BUREAU 

healthy  rabbit  that  dies  en  route  as  it 
does  to  raise  a  healthy  rabbit  that  arrives 
healthy.” 

Had  this  been  an  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  advertiser,  we  would  have 
insisted  on  an  adjustment.  Since  this 
concern  does  not  advertise  with  us,  we 
are  pointing  out  to  them  that  while 
we  do  not  feel  shippers  should  be  held 
responsible  when  livestock  dies  after 
being  received  by  the  buyer  (unless 
death  is  due  to  some  disease  contract¬ 
ed  before  being  shipped),  we  do  feel 
that  a  buyer  is  entitled  to  an  adjust¬ 
ment  on  stock  that  is  dead  on  arrival. 
This  subscriber  inquired  before  buying 
as  to  whether  shipment  could  be  made 
safely  and  economically  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

Before  buying  any  livestock  or  poul¬ 
try  that  has  to  be  shipped,  it  is  wise 
to  make  sure  that  the  seller  will  guar¬ 
antee  live  delivery.  Most  reputable  con¬ 
cerns  replace  without  question  ani¬ 
mals  or  poultry  that  die  en  route  if 
proper  care  is  given  in  transit  and 
there  is  no  unreasonable  delay  in  de¬ 
livery. 

—  A. A,  — 

GET  TOUGH” 

Recently  two  men  came  along  with  a 
truck  and  said  they  would  clean  out  our 
septic  tank  for  “$3.00  a  cwt.”  When  they 
had  finished,  they  said  the  charge  was 
$140.00.  They  only  worked  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  but  my  father,  who  is  old  and 
didn’t  understand  them  very  well,  was 
afraid  they  would  sue.  They  said  they 
would.  My  husband  came  along  and  told 
them  to  get  out  and  sue  if  they  wanted 
to.  1 

Then  they  told  him  that  they  had  never 
sued  anybody  and  wanted  to  know  if  $40 
would  be  fair,  so  we  paid  them.  I  thought 
you  would  want  to  warn  Service  Bureau 
readers. — J.B. 

We  certainly  do  want  to  warn  our 
readers.  There  are  several  ways  to 
handle  crooks  like  this.  One  is  the  way 
our  reader  did  it.  Another  way  is  to 
give  them  a  check  for  the  full  amount 
(for  evidence)  then  stop  payment  and 
call  the  State  Troopers. 

The  way  they  quote  the  price  is  in¬ 
tended  to  confuse  people,  as  it  did  in 
this  case;  but  if  they  run  into  someone 
who  is  tough,  they  immediately  drop 
the  price,  take  what  they  can  get  and 
get  out  fast. 

Similar  frauds  have  been  practiced 
by  gangs  who  spread  humus  on  lawns 
and  quote  a  price  per  bushel.  In  most 
cases  you  will  find  some  local  concern 
who  will  be  glad  to  perform  at  a  fair 
price  any  job  that  you  need  done. 


"Keeps  Silage 
Wonderfully" 


Roy  E.  Hicks  and  Son  have  made 
their  Piffard,  N.Y.  farm  pay  for  its 
own  improvement.  Among  their 
profitable  farm  investments  is  this 
Craine  Korok  tile  stave  silo.  "Our 
Korok  keeps  silage  wonderfully," 
Mr.  Hicks  tells  us,  "and  has  been 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  We  en¬ 
joyed  having  your  hard-working 
building  crew  with  us,  too." 


Profit-minded  dairymen  everywhere  are 
choosing  dependable  Craine  silos  as 
profitable  long-range  investments  in 

Sood  feeding.  There's  a  farm-proven 
raine  that's  your  best  buy,  no  matter 
what  your  feeding  program.  Tile  stave, 
tile  block,  wood  stave,  triple  wall  — 
there's  a  Craine  for  every  need  and 
every  budget. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details  on 
the  Craine  line,  and 
our  easy  credit  terms. 


Craine,  Inc.,  722  Pine  Street 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  S  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Rid  MORE  Flies  FASTER! 

"THE  SENTRY"  Fly  Trap  captures  'em  by  the  BUSHELS! 

Gets  them  BEFORE  they  reach  your  doors  because: 

1.  It  is  a  BIG  fly  trap,  which  is  very  necessary  for  a  BIG  CATCH — to  be  efficient  for 
outdoor  control ! 

2.  It  is  scientifically  designed  with  huge  entry  space — yet  flies  do  not  escape! 

3.  Mystery  lures  are  never  required  with  “The  Sentry” — just 
ordinary  fish,  meat  and  other  food  wastes  are  still  the  best 
known  lures ! 

TRIED  AND  PROVEN  FOR 
21  YEARS! 

People  throughout  the  nation  have 
re-ordered,  recommended  and  writ¬ 
ten  us  letters  such  as :  “Unbelievable 
the  way  flies  have  disappeared,” 

Residence.  “Seldom  see  flies  on  the 
kitchen  screen,”  Hospital.  “Prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  our  fly  prob¬ 
lem,”  Hotel  Corp.  “So  efficient  I 
want  three  more,”  Country  Estate. 

“Find  them  satisfactory  in  every 
way,”  Canning  Co.  “ Believe  it  to 
be  the  safest  method  of  fly  eradi¬ 
cation,”  Dairy  Inspector. 

Complete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Shipped  pre-paid  — 
Only  $5.50 — three  for  $16.00 — six  for  $30.00.  With  bait 
pan  and  eos1'  directions. 

Place  (50-100)  ft.  from  door  — 

empty  when  >/3  full  —  It’s  that  RID  FLIES!  SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TODAY! 

simple.  , 

Bath  Metal  Products  Co.,  Box  22,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


Two  weeks  catch  in  fly  in¬ 
fested  area.  Nearly  >/2 
bushel. 


(Continuation  of  standard  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material,) 
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See  for  yourself 
how  a  Chevrolet  truck 
can  cut  your  costs  in  every  way 

America’s  truck  users  buy  on  down-to-earth  facts,  not 
fancy  phrases.  They  demand  results  on  the  job. 

That’s  why  more  of  them  buy  Chevrolet  trucks  than 
any  other  make  .  .  .  and  that’s  been  true  for  ten  straight 
truck-production  years ! 

What  they  get  for  their  money  is  a  rugged,  sturdy, 
dependable  truck  that’s  factory-matched  to  their  job  and 
payload:  Right  power,  right  capacity,  right  price. 

Go  to  your  Chevrolet  dealer  and  find  out  how  V  Chev¬ 
rolet  truck  can  cut  your  farm  hauling  or  delivery  costs. 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Costs  less  to  buy 

List  prices  of  Chevrolet  trucks  are  lower  than  comparable 
models  of  other  makes.  As  the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  trucks,  Chevrolet  takes  advantage  of  produc¬ 
tion  economies  to  pass  substantia 1  savings  on  to  you ! 
Your  cash  outlay  is  lower. 


Fact 

No.2 


Saves  money  on  the  job 

Chevrolet  trucks  save  you  money  over  the  miles  with 
great  features.  Valve-in-Head  economy,  4-Way  Engine 
Lubrication,  rugged  Hypoid  rear-axle,  extra-sturdy 
channel-type  frame,  Synchro-Mesh  Transmission  and 
plenty  of  others. 


Right  truck  for  every  load 

Your  first  interest  in  a  truck  is:  “How  well  will  it  do 
the  job?”  That’s  where  Chevrolet  trucks  have  it,  because 
they’re  factory-matched  to  the  payload — tires,  axles, 
frame,  springs,  engine,  transmission,  brakes.  You  get 
as  much  truck  as  your  job  calls  for. 


Keeps  its  value  longer 

It’s  a  fact.  Chevrolet  trucks  keep  their  value  longer  to 
bring  you  traditionally  higher  value.  That  means  real, 
substantial  dollar-and-cents  savings  at  trade-in  time. 
And  it  puts  a  clincher  on  the  extra  value  and  ruggedness 
built  into  every  Chevrolet  truck. 
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POTATO  FIELD  DAY 

10.000  Growers  Will  See  What's  New 


Uij  JIM 


TLANTA,  where  the  19th  Annual 
New  York  State  Potato  Field  Day 
will  be  held  next  Thursday,  August 
7,  is  plumb  in  the  middle  of  16,000 
acres  of  tubers  to  be  harvested  in 
the  Steuben  County  area  this  fall. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  expected  at  the  Field  Day  on  the  Griffin 
and  Rushmore.  farm,  you  might  want  to  ar¬ 
rive  a  day  early  or  stay  over  a  day  to  visit 
some  of  the  unusual  potato  operations  that 
lie  within  a  12 -mile  radius  of  the  Field  Day 
site. 

Along  with  Wally  Washbon,  county  agent, 
who  is  general  chairman  of  the  event,  and  his 
assistant,  Ray  Nichols,  I  visited  several  pota¬ 
to  farms  in  the  area  and  inspected  the  site  for 
the  Field  Day  early  in  June — just  when  the 
earliest  planted  potatoes  were  showing  above 
ground.  Lyman  Edgecomb,  farm  manager  for 
the  Griffin  and  Rushmore  partnership,  which 
has  other  farms  at  Limestone,  Maine,  and 
Hicksville,  Long  Island,  showed  us  the  test 
plots  and  the  field  of  early,  75-day  Red  War- 
bas  planted  especially  for  the  mechanical 
harvesting  demonstration  which  will  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  field  day.  Lyman,  being  host  for 
the  big  potato  event,  has  had  a  busy  summer 
looking  after  the  special  plantings,  his  own 

Herb  Thompson  of  Prattsburg,  is  shown  below  check¬ 
ing  adjustments  on  a  mechanical  potato  harvester 
which  will  be  demonstrated,  along  with  several 
others,  on  Potato  Field  Day.  Herb  is  chairman  of 
the  Steuben  County  Farm  Bureau  potato  committee. 


HAUL 

120  acres  of  seed  potatoes,  and  even  a  field 
of  green  beans  especially  planted  in  order  that 
a  new  bean  harvester  may  be  demonstrated 
at  the  field  day. 

From  Atlanta  we  cut  over  the  hills  to 
Prattsburg  because  I  wanted  to  see  one  of 
the  potato  harvesters  that  are  going  to  be  put 
through  their  paces  next  Thursday.  Herbert 
Thompson,  who  has  a  Limestone  Machine 
Company  harvester  on  trial,  was  on  a  wind¬ 
swept  hill  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  weeds  in 
his  80  acres  of  Katahdins  when  we  found  him, 
but  he  took  us  down  to  a  barn  to  see  the 
outfit. 

I  had  seen  one  of  these  machines  up  at  the 
A4aine  Farm  and  Home  Week  in  the  spring, 
but  I  learned  a  lot  more  about  it  from  Herb 
because  he  had  used  it  to  harvest  a  small  part 
of  his  crop  last  year.  Herb  told  me  they’ve 
gotten  a  lot  of  the  kinks  out  of  this  new  piece 
of  machinery  in  the  past  year.  “With  an  ex¬ 
perienced  crew,  I’m  sure  this  machine  can 
save  me  $80  a  day  harvesting  500  to  600 
barrels  of  spuds,”  said  Herb,  adding  that 
“three  men  and  this  outfit  do  the  work  of  15 
pickers.” 

The  machine  digs  the  tubers,  rubber  fingers 
strip  off  the  vines,  a  vacuum  fan  lifts  the  po¬ 
tatoes  onto  an  elevator  that  gently  deposits 
them  in  a  barrel  while  the  heavy  stones  drop 
back  to  the  ground.  A  big  30  h.p. motor  that 
gobbles  up  3  gallons  of  gas  an  hour  runs  the 
fan  that  lifts  the  tubers  and  blows  out  any 
dirt  and  chaff  that  might  still  be  clinging  to 
them.  Its  own  weight  lowers  each  full  barrel 


Shown  checking  over  some  of  the  demonstration 
plots  to  be  described  during  Potato  Field  Day  are, 
from  right,  Lyman  Edgecomb,  manager  of  the  Griffin 
and  Rushmore  farm;  Wally  Washbon,  Steuben 
County  Agent  and  general  chairman;  and  Ray 
Nichols,  Wally's  assistant. 

to  the  ground  when  the  operator  steps  on  a 
simple  release.  Careful  tests  show  much  less 
bruising  and  other  damage  to  spuds  than  in 
hand  picking. 

Herb,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Steuben 
County  Farm  Bureau  Potato  committee,  is 
pretty  enthusiastic  about  the  machine.  “Sure, 
$4,000  is  a  lot  of  money,”  he  said  when  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  the  price,  “but  with  the  machine  oper¬ 
ating  perfectly,  it  would  soon  pay  for  itself.” 

At  first  I  couldn’t  figure  out  what  a  bean 

(Continued  on  Page  72) 

A  dozen  or  more  Atlanta  and  North  Cohocton  folks 
donated  funds  for  two  signs  like  this  to  mark  site 
for  the  big  day.  Helping  with  the  erection  of  one 
are,  from  lefts  Robert  Wallace,  Charles  Harmon, 
Harry  Courtney  and  Stanley  Sick. 


'  <* 


—  , 

Let’s  Run  Our  Own  Business 


HPHERE  is  an  old  saying,  “What./s  everybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business." 

The  surest  way  to  end  up  with  somebody  else 
running  our  business  is  to  fail  to  run  it  ourselves. 

G.L.F.  is  a  business  run  by  two  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple — farmers  and  employees.  It  runs  best  when 
these  two  groups  understand  each  other  and 
work  well  together. 

For  farmers  to  be  effective  in  helping  to  run 
G.L.F.,  the  first  step  is  to  be  well  informed  about 
it.  The  local  annual  meeting  is  part  of  this.  Well 
informed  G.L.F.  members  can  choose  good  com¬ 


mitteemen  to  help  guide  the  local  service.  The 
committeemen  elected  at  the  local  .annual  meet¬ 
ing  not  only  play  a  big  part  in  the  local  G.L.F., 
but  they  elect  the  directors  who  govern  the 
whole  G.L.F.  Exchange. 

Let’s  run  our  own  G.L.F.  business.  Let’s  run 
it  by  understanding  it,  and  by  participating  in 
its’  affairs  through  meetings  and  elections — start 
ing  right  now,  with  the  forthcoming  local  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


% 


art 


in  your  G.L.F, 
Annual  Meeting 
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|OWS  can  be  trained  to  be  milked 
rapidly,  or  by  wrong  procedure  they 
will  learn  to  let  down  their  milk 
slowly. 

In  addition  to  the  time  saved,  fast 
milking  helps  to  control  mastitis.  Leaving  a  ma¬ 
chine  on  a  cow  after  the  udder  is  empty  injures 
the  udder  tissue  and  makes  it  susceptible  to  in¬ 
vasion  by  bacteria  which  cause  mastitis.  It  is  the 
exceptional  cow  that  cannot  be  milked  out  com¬ 
pletely  in  from  3  to  5  minutes. 

If  you  are  training  a  heifer  for  rapid  milking 
never  milk  her  by  hand,  as  this  may  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  slow  the  rate  at  which  she  lets  down 
milk.  If  you  are  training  older  cows,  start  the 
fast  milking  routine  just  as  soon  as  they  freshen. 


This  udder  has  excellent  capacity  and  is 
ready  to  be  milked. 


ing  the  udder  with  warm  water  stimu 


lates  "let  down"  of  milk. 


THINGS  TO  HO 

Here  are  some  procedures  recommended  by 
J.  R.  Schabinger  and  J.  W.  Pou  of  the  Dairy 
Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland: 

1.  Wash  the  udder  with  a  clean  cloth  or  paper 
towel  saturated  with  a  warm  chlorine  solution 
(200  parts  per  million — temperature  130°  F.,  or 
comfortable  to  the  hand).  This  should  take  30 
seconds. 

2a  Use  a  strip  cup.  Milk  one  or  two  streams 
from  each  quarter  to  check  for  mastitis.  This 
first  milk  is  relatively  high  in  bacteria  count  and 
low  in  butterfat. 

3.  Dip  milking  machine  teat  cups  in  warm 
chlorine  solution  (200  parts  per  million).  This 
will  warm  the  teat  cups  for  the  first  cow. 

4m  Apply  the  machine  1  minute  after  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  let-down. 

5.  Start  machine  stripping  when  the  lower 
part  of  the  udder  and  teats  become  flabby.  On 
the  average,  this  will  be  from  2*4  to  3 y2  minutes 
after  the  machine  is  applied  to  the  cow.  Most 
cows  will  be  completely  milked  out  after  30 
seconds  of  machine  stripping. 

6.  Remove  the  machine  promptly  when  the 
cow  is  milked  out. 

7m  Dip  the  teat  cups  first  in  cold  clear  water 
to  remove  the  milk,  and  then  in  chlorine  solu¬ 
tion  to  reduce  the  spread  of  bacteria. 

8.  Milk  regularly  each  day  at  the  same  time 
night  and  morning. 

0.  Learn  the  feel  of  an  udder  which  has  been 
completely  emptied  of  milk. 

10.  Keep  your  milking  machine  clean  and  in 
good  repair  and  adjustment. 

WHAT  NOT  TO  MO 

1,  Avoid  anything  unusual  at  milking  time.  It 
is  important  that  cows  associate  pleasant  things 
with  milking. 

2m  Do  not  treat  cows  roughly  at  any  time — 
particularly  before  and  during  milking. 

3b  Avoid  washing  and  massaging  the  udder  or 
stimulating  the  cow  in  any  way  to  let  down  her 
milk  before  milking  is  to  begin. 

Milk  let-down  is  caused  by  a  hormone,  and 
the  stimulation  lasts  only  a  few  minutes.  It  is 
important  to  get  the  milk  while  the  stimulation 
lasts. 

4m  Do  not  milk  those  cows  first  which  have 
mastitis,  or  milk  out  slowly,  or  let  down  their 
milk  most  rapidly. 

5b  Avoid  prolonged  stripping.  The  formation 
of  milk  in  the  cow’s  udder  is  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess  and  you  can  always  get  a  little  milk. 

— Photos  courtesy  University  ot  Maryland 


A  strip  cup  detects  abnormal  milk.  The  first 
few  streams  are  usually  low  in  fat  and  high 
in  bacteria. 


Use  the  machine  to  strip  but  avoid  too  much 

stripping. 


The  same  udder  shown  in  the  first  picture 
but  fully  milked  out. 
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A  STRAIGHT  SLANT 

HE  golden  dream  of  something  for  nothing  still 
persists  in  the  minds  of  many  unthinking  people, 
no  matter  how  rude  the  awakening  in  the  cold  gray 
dawn.  The  loudest  applause  to  a  politician’s  speech 
invariably  comes  at  those  points  where  he  promises 
great  benefits  for  the  class  of  people  he  is  address- 
ing. 

It  takes  courage  to  make  a  speech  in  which  the 
listeners  are  urged  to  do  their  part  in  an  honest, 
wholehearted  manner  in  order  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  result  of  better  things  for  more  people.  And 
yet  such  speeches  have  been  made.  Here  are  words 
from  one : 

“You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  discourag¬ 
ing  thrift. 

“You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening 
the  strong. 

“You  cannot  help  the  wage-earner  by  crippling 
the  wage-payer. 

“You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying  the  rich. 

“You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on  borrowed 
money. 

“You  cannot  escape  trouble  by  spending  more  than 
you  eax-n. 

“You  cannot  build  character  and  courage  by  tak¬ 
ing  away  man’s  initiative  and  independence. 

“You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by  doing  for 
them  what  they  could  and  should  do  for  themselves.” 

INSECTS  RESIST  POISONS 

N  asking  for  research  funds  to  study  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  insects  and  mites  to  insecticides,  Dean 
William  I.  Myers  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  says: 

“The  past  decade  has  witnessed  an  almost  fan¬ 
tastic  development  of  new  synthetic  organic  chemi¬ 
cals  which  have  proved  of  immense  value  as  pesti¬ 
cides  ....  But,”  says  the  Dean,  “insects  and  mites 
soon  developed  a  resistance  to  the  insecticides.” 

All  of  you  well  remember  that  when  DDT  was 
first  introduced,  no  flies  could  be  found  for  weeks 
after  the  treatment.  But  within  three  years  the  flies 
developed  resistance  to  DDT  and  learned  to  thumb 
their  noses  at  it.  When  other  chemicals  were  sub¬ 
stituted,  the  results  were  the  same.  Hence  the  need 
for  more  study  and  research. 

Incidentally,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  if  we 
didn’t  learn  to  control  the  insects  they  would  soon 
overrun  the  world  and  we  would  starve? 

What  has  been  done  in  developing  insecticides  is 
a  good  example  of  what  all  of  us  owe  to  the  scien¬ 
tists  and  the  researchers.  I  have  often  thought  that 
if  a  fraction  of  the  money  that  has  been  largely 
wasted  in  government  schemes  to  help  agriculture 
had  been  given  instead  to  promote  research  studies 
along  many  different  lines,  it  would  have  been  of 
immense  benefit  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  all  the 
people. 

OFF-GRADE  EGGS  REDUCE 
CONSUMPTION 

OT  even  a  good  poultryman  fully  realizes  how 
rapidly  eggs  change  in  quality.  They  can  go 
from  Grade  A  to  a  lower  grade  on  a  short  trip,  and 
in  a  very  few  hours.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  keep 
quality  high  in  eggs  as  it  is  in  milk. 

Eggs  change  in  quality  before  they  leave  the 
farm,  they  change  while  the  wholesaler  has  them, 
and  they  change  While  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
retailer.  There  is  much  complaint  that  eggs  are  not  ' 
sold  true  to  quality  and  that  there  is  not  enough 
inspection  to  catch  up  with  those  handlers  who  de¬ 
liberately  sell  eggs  not  true  to  grade.  The  result 
of  the  lower  quality  is,  of  course,  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  p.nd  lower  consumption. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  handling  of 
eggs  in  recent  years  from  the  time  when  too  often 
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the  consumer  was  apt  to  get  eggs  that  had  made  a 
good  start  toward  a  new  life  under  the  old  setting 
hen.  But  maintaining  the  quality  of  eggs  is  still  one 
of  the  top  problems  in  the  poultry  business  and  it 
is  something  the  farmer  himself  can  do  something 
about  so  far  as  his  own  responsibility  is  concerned. 
He  can  see  to  it  that  the  eggs  are  right  when  they 
leave  his  hands. 

HEALTH  NOTE 

HE  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  urges  fre¬ 
quent  overhauling  of  the  medicine  cabinet.  This 
is  just  about  the  most  important  receptacle  in  the 
home.  It  can  be  the  most  dangerous.  Take  a  look 
at  yours  and  you  will  probably  find  some  old  bottles 
with  unreadable  labels.  Maybe  they  contain  poison. 

Many  good  medicines  deteriorate.  Don’t  keep 
them  too  long. 

Throw  away  rusty  razor  blades;  sticky,  unwashed 
teaspoons,  germ-infested  old  toothbrushes,  unwound 
dental  floss,  unsanitary  eye  cups. 

Keep  on  hand  a  good  first-aid  kit  and  only  a  very 
few  standard  drugs.  Above  everything  else,  keep 
the  cabinet  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

A  GREAT  FARM  COUNTRY 

R.  RICHARD  D.  APLIN,  Boston  Milk  Market 
A.dministrator,  speaking  recently  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire,  said: 

“Don’t  believe  people  who  insist  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  agriculture  is  declining  and  on  its  w'ay  to  ex¬ 
tinction.  Never  before  was  opportunity  so  great  in 
American  and  New  Hampshire  agriculture  as  today.” 

He  added  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
American  farmer  has  increased  his  efficiency  per 
man-year  by  35%,  compared  with  an  11%  increase 
in  industrial  production  per  man-year. 

Mr.  Aplin’s  statement  agrees  with  what  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  has  been  saying  for  many 
years,  to  the  effect  that  in  many  different  ways  the 
Northeast  is  one  of  the  best  farm  sections  in  the 
world. 

LET’S  HAVE  SOME  FUN! 

There  once  was  a  lady  from  Guam 
Who  said,  “Now  the  sea  is  calm, 

I’ll  swim  out,  for  a  lark”; 

But  she  met  a  large  shark - 

Let  us  now  sing  the  Ninetieth  Psalm! 

IMERICKS  are  fun.  They  also  test  your  skill. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  pay  $10  for  the 
best  limerick,  $5  for  the  next  best,  and  $1  for  each 
of  the  others  that  we  can  find  room  to  print.  Entries 
•should  be  in  our  offices  not  later  than  August  16. 
Address  them  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Depart¬ 
ment  LC,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  NEW  ENEMY  OF  PLANT  LIFE 

HE  older  a  country  grows,  the  more  we  have  to 
contend  with  insect  and  weed  pests.  These  are 
almost  always  introduced  from  old  countries  or  older 
sections  into  the  new.  A  recent  good  example  is  the 
insect  known  as  the  European  chafer,  which  was 
first  discovered  in  this  country  in  1941.  It  is  located 
now  in  central  New  York,  but  it  is  spreading  and 
could  become  a  very  dangerous  threat. 

In  the  grub  stage  the  European  chafer  attacks 
grass,  pasture  sod,  nursery  crops,  and  a  wide  range 
of  other  hosts.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  State  Experiment  Station,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  are  cooperating  to  find 
means  of  controlling  this  pest. 


FARMERS  ARE  PAINTING  UP 

FTER  riding  for  hundreds  of  miles  across  much 
of  the  Northeast’  this  summer  on  business  trips 
and  to  attend  meetings,  I  am  greatly  impressed  with 
the  amount  of  new  paint  on  farm  buildings,  and 
with  the  general  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  farmsteads.  Wherever  we  went  we  could  see 
freshly  painted  and  clean  barns,  farm  homes, 
grange  halls,  churches  and  other  community  build¬ 
ings.  There  seems  to  be  renewed  pride  in  ownership. 

After  one  has  put  on  a  new  coat  of  paint — I  mean 
on  your  buildings,  not  your  faces — it  seems  to  lead 
to  a  general  clean-up  all  around  the  farm.  An  old 
pile  of  junk  or  a  patch  of  weeds  stands  out  like  a 
sore  thumb  when  there  is  a  freshly  painted  building 
in  the  background. 

Just  as  important  as  the  improvement  in  looks  is 
the  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  buildings  them¬ 
selves,  for  of  course  painting  preserves  buildings, 
and  cleaning  up  the  trash  reduces  the  chance  of  an 
accident  or  a  fire. 

MORE  IMPORTANT  NOW 

SCIENTIST  at  the  California  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  reports  that  on  excellent  pasture  the  aver¬ 
age  grazing  cow  takes  60  bites  a  minute,  chews  her 
cud  7  hours  out  of  the  day,  and  lies  down  12  hours. 

The  late  Ed  Babcock  used  to  take  time  to  watch 
how  a  cow  ate  on  good  and  poor  pastures.  It  is 
time  well  spent,  for  it  emphasizes  how  necessary 
an  improved  pasture  is  if  one  is  to  make  any  money 
with  af  dairy  cow.  * 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  fine  herd  of  dairy 
cows  resting  and  chewing  their  cud  fairly  early  in 
the  day.  That  means  that  the  pasture  is  good  enough 
so  that  the  cows  can  get  their  fill  in  a  couple  of 
hours  of  grazing,  instead  of  working  their  legs  off  in 
a  barren  pasture  most  of  the  day  in  order  to  get 
enough  to  eat. 

A  farmer  neighbor  said  to  me:  “Years  ago  when 
cows  and  all  other  costs  of  dairying  were  low  in 
price,  a  good  pasture  didn’t  matter  so  much.  But 
now  a  good  cow  costs  anywhere  from  $300  up,  and 
all  other  capital  investments  and  production  costs 
are  similarly  high.  Therefore,  a  dairyman  just  can¬ 
not  afford  to  let  a  cow  roam  over  a  barren,  worth¬ 
less  hillside  pasture  all  day,  coming  in  at  night  to 
give  only  a  few  pounds  of  milk.” 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

STOLE  these  definitions  from  the  Ithaca  Rotary 
News.  Where  the  News  stole  them  from  is  its 
responsibility,  not  mine. 

Marriage:  marriage  is  like  a  railway  sign.  You  see 
a  lovely  girl  and  stop;  then  you  look,  and  after  you 
are  married,  you  listen. 

Clock:  a  little  instrument  that  passes  the  time  by 
keeping  its  hands  busy. 

Automobile:  a  misguided  missile. 

Three  classes  of  people:  the  fits,  the  misfits,  and 
counterfeits. 

Sarcasm:  barbed  ire. 

Springtime:  the  time  when  most  girls  suffer  from 
himsomnia. 

Flattery:  flattery  is  soft  soap  and  soap  is  90%  lye- 
Slow  butcher:,  the  butcher  who  backed  into  the  meat 
grinder  and  got  a  little  behind  in  his  orders. 
Blondes:  the  only  golden  opportunities  left  for  men. 
Happiness:  the  sensation  you  get  when  you  are  too 
busy  to  be  miserable. 

Women’s  needs:  from  birth  to  18— good  parents; 
from  18  to  35 — good  looks;  from  35  to  55 —  per* 
sonality;  from  55  on— cash! 
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\Ys  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

CROPS:  On  July  1,  U.  S.  outlook  indicated  possibility  of  total  crop  produc- 
tion  being  second  only  to  1948.  In  New  York,  June  rainfall  was 
below  (and  temperatures  were  above)  normal.  Oats  are  heading  out  on  short 
straw.  Stands  of  corn  and  beans  are  uneven.  Long  Island  potatoes  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  hot,  dry  weather,  but  upstate  crop  has  been  looking  good.  New  York 
apples  suffered  a  heavy  June  drop,  especially  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  Rome, 
and  Cortland.  Peaches  look  from  fair  to  good;  pears  promise  a  light  crop. 

Getting  back  to  national  figures,  wheat  promises  total  crop  of  1,249,000,000 
bushels.  Dry  bean  production  is  expected  to  be  the  smallest  since  1945.  Hay 
crop  will  be  smaller  than  recent  years  but  adequate.  Corn  promises  crop  of 
3,365,000,000  bushels  compared  to  2,949,000,000  bushels  last  year.  On  about  the 
same  acreage,  potato  estimate  is  339  million  bushels,  14  million  over  last  year. 
No  potato  surplus  in  sight. 

PLATFORMS:  Farm  platforms  of  the  two  parties  point  clearly  to  two 

facts : 

1.  Both  parties  think  most  farmers  can  be  bought  with  high  support  prices 
and  subsidies. 

2.  Both  believe  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Co-op  Council  do  not 
reflect  the  beliefs  of  most  farmers  (The  Farm  Bureau  says  that  high  level  sup¬ 
ports  lead  inevitably  to  overproduction  and  controls.  They  are  right!) 

The  real  issue  is  Socialism  and  Controls  or  True  Enterprise  and  Opportunity. 
We  can’t  have  both ! 

CONTROLS:  Bumper  wheat  crop  together  with  high  supports  raises  ques- 
■  mi  M  iw—  tions.  USD  A  has  said  there  will  be  no  acreage  control  on 
winter  wheat  next  fall.  Acreage  reduction  of  6  million  acres  (8  per  cent)  is  sug¬ 
gested  but  farmers  will  ignore  request  because'  (1)  high  price  supports  make 
crop  profitable;  (2)  if  acreage  cuts  are  imposed  a  year  from  now,  the  bigger 
the  acreage  a  grower  has,  the  less  the  cut  will  hurt! 

NO  ANSWER:  Do  you  remember  the  old  question,  “What  happens  when 

an  irresistable  force  hits  an  immovable  object?”  Equally 
difficult  to  answer  is  “How  can  a  political  administration  guarantee  high  prices 
to  food  producers  without  encouraging  a  surplus?” 

POULTRY:  Early  in  July  egg  prices  took  a  jump.  It  was  so  hot  that  some 
hens  died  and  many  others  went  out  of  production.  But  the 
price  jmnp  was  too  drastic,  and  around  July  18  prices  dropped  back  5  to  6  cents 
a  dozen.  Early  pullet  crop  reported  as  normal;  late  pullets  short.  Shell  eggs  in 
storage  are  higher  than  a  year  ago  but  below  the  5-year  average,  and  recent 
high  prices  brought  quite  a  few  eggs  out  of  storage. 

Watch  hens  for  blue  comb.  First  symptom  is  failure  to  clean  up  feed.  Use 
the  muriate  of  potash  treatment  promptly  and  you  may  prevent  a  serious 
slump.  If  you  don’t  have  the  details,  drop  a  line  to  the  poultry  editor,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist,,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  we  will  send  them  to  you. 

Turkey  growers  are  concerned  over  probable  fall  prices.  Prices  recently  have 
been  below  a  year  ago  and  16  to  18  per  cent  more  turkeys  are  growing  than 
a  year  ago.  The  man  with  a  good  local  market  will  be  in  the  best  shape. 

PROFITS:  If  you  want  a  satisfactory' income  from  your  farm,  plan  to  be 
better  than  average.  If  your  farm  is  above  average  in  size  and 
natural  fertility,  crop  production,  animal  production  (milk,  eggs  or  meat)  and 
if  you  and  your  hired  men  accomplish  more  work  than  average  in  a  day’s  time, 
you  are  doing  all  right.  If  you  are  below  average,  effort  and  thought  can  plug 
the  holes. 


BRIEFS:  Estimated  uniform  price  for  July  milk  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
■mwhhhm  is  $4.28. 

Tin  can  shortage  resulting  from  steel  strike  threatens  loss  of  millions  of  tons 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Many  canners  plan  to  shut  down  in  August. 

USDA  says  300,000  farm  workers  left  agriculture  last  year.  Draft  boards  are 
being  asked  to  go  easy  on  farm  boys. — Hugh  Cosline 


TIME  was,  when  I  was  young  and  gay, 
*  I  always  hated  Saturday,  ’cause  it 
meant  that  we’d  go  to  town  and  scout 
each  street  both  up  and  down  a-buying 
stuff  in  ev’ry  store  and  often  going  back 
for  more  ’til  I  was  pancake  flat,  by 
heck,  and  couldn’t  even  write  a  check. 
Mirandy  never  seemed  content  until  our 
money  all  was  spent;  she  never  used  a 
shopping  list  to  check  the  things  she 
might  have  missed  because  she  never 
bought  by  need,  instead  she  let  the  tur¬ 
nip  bleed  ’til  she  just  simply  had  to  stop 
’cause  there  was  not  another  drop. 

As  I  got  older,  though,  I  found  a  way 
to  keep  her  shopping  sound ;  now  when 
Mirandy  spies  a  hat  I  grab  her  arm  and 
tell  her  that  a-buying  stuff  like  that’s 
more  fun  when  a)l  our  humdrum  shop¬ 
ping’s  done.  And  then,  the  minute  she 
is  through  with  buying  chops  and  meat 
for  stew  and  Other  like  necessities,  my 
back  and  legs  and  feet  and  knees  give 
out  so  sudden-like  that  I  think  surely 
I’m  about  to  die.  To  rest,  we  go  sit  in 
the  park,  and  darned  if  it’s  not  almost 
dark  before  I’m  once  again  okay — with  no  more  time  to  shop  that  day. 
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ANOTHER  PRACTICAL,  POPULAR  ARRANGEMENT... THE 

De  Laval  Combine  Milker 


USED  WITH 

“WALK-THROUGH”  TYPE 
STALLS 


O  Cows  from  this 
section  removed 
for  milking 

Q  These  cows 
waiting  to  be 
milked 

0  Holding  area 

q  Cows  enter 

v  milking  room 

0  Cows  grained 
while  being 
milked 


O  Milked  cows 
return  to  barn 

©Automatic  grain 
chute  and 
measure 

©Milk  automati¬ 
cally  delivered 
to  cans 

Q  Utility  room 

©  Loading 
platform 


i 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE... SUIT 
YOUR  NEEDS... THEY’RE  ALL 
DE  LAVAL  COMBINE  MILKERS! 


:  •  ' 

Widely  used  everywhere,  the  De  Laval 
Combine  installed  with  "Tandem” 
stalls  on  each  side  of  operator’s  pit  §| 
is  simple. ..efficient. ..easy  to  operate. 


The  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  in¬ 
stalled  with  “walk-through”  stalls . . . 
sometimes  called  “Lane”  or  “Chute” 
type  . . .  has  strong  appeal  to  many 
dairymen.  The  cows  coming  into  the 
milking  room  enter  the  stalls  which  are 
set  up  in  multiples  of  two  on  each  side 
of  the  operator’s  pit.  Each  stall  has  a 
sliding  gate  which  may  be  equipped  with 
a  feed  box  so  that  the  cows  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  grained  while  being  milked. 

The  vacuum  and  sanitary  milk  lines 
are  installed  over  the  operator’s  head 
so  that  he  alternately  milks  the  cows 
on  each  side  of  him.  As  milked-out 
cows  leave  the  stalls,  other  cows  come 
in.  The  milk  is  continuously  and  auto¬ 
matically  conveyed  through  the  sani¬ 
tary  pipe  to  the  milk  house.  Milking 
and  graining  are  rapid . . .  low-cost . . . 
and  easy.  One  man  can  properly  milk 
large  numbers  of  cows,  profitably  and 
without  fatigue.  Can  be  used  with 
stanchion  or  loose  housing  barns. 


o* 

The  De  Laval  Combine  is  being  in-  %  §| 
stalled  in  many  barns  . . .  along  the 
stanchion  line.  No  separate  milking 
room  required.  Stainless  steel  or  glass 
sanitary  pipe  delivers  milk  to  cans.  , 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  23-H 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Please  send  me  interesting  new  printed  matter  on 
De  Laval  Combine  Milkers 


’"(Indicate  type  of  installation  you  prefer) 


Name 

Tnwn 

R.F.O. 

State _ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

J 


If  you  believe  in  fair  trial 


TRY  A  NEW  DE  LAVAL  STERLING 
MILKER  UNIT  ON  YOUR  PRESENT 
MILKER  PIPELINE. ..IN  YOUR  OWN 

BARN. ..ON  YOUR  OWN  COWS! 

* 

It  costs  you  nothing!  Just  ask  your  De  Laval 
dealer  to  loan  you  a  new  De  Laval  Sterling 
Milker.  Compare  its  milking  performance... 
ease  of  handling... the  way  your  cows  milk 
out... its  easy-to-clean  features! 

Be  your  own  judge  ...  no  obligation 
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..  .with  out  New  Holland  77" 


"Not  one  miss  in 
4500  bales ! 


says  ELLSWORTH  WAITE 


to  10  tons  of  hay  an  hour  with  the 
“77”!  Many  twine-tie  balers  have 
only  half  that  capacity — none  beat 


hour  after  hour — with  a  New  Holland  “77”! 


Waite  Farm,  Alexander,  N.  Y.  New  Holland. 


DAIRYING  is  our  main  busi- 
1  )  ness,”  says  Mr.  Waite, 
“and  we  have  70  head  of  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins.  Last  year  we 
bought  a  New  Holland  to  cut 
down  on  time  and  labor  in  operat¬ 
ing  our  400-acre  farm. 

“During  the  season  we  put  up 
14,000  bales— all  our  own  hay. 
Our  “77”  tied  3,000  bales  of  hay 
and  1,500  bales  of  straw  without 
missing  a  bale.  That’s  what  I  call 
enjoyable  work. 

“For  the  year,  our  stock  pro¬ 
duced  18,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
732  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  was 


a  superior  year  and  we  know  our 
“77”  baler  was  a  big  factor  in 
helping  us  reach  this  goal.” 


Here’s  why  you  can  count  on  New  Holland 
for  fast,  trouble-free  baling: 
Highest  capacity — You  can  bale  up 


Gentle  baling  action — New  Holland 
baling  action  keeps  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  on  the  stem  —  doesn’t  shake 
them  out  into  the  field.  A  New 
Holland  bale  can  contain  up  to  50  % 
more  feed  value  for  your  stock. 

Low  maintenance — The  rugged, 
heavy-steel  “77”  is  designed  with 
fewer  parts  for  smooth,  trouble-free 
operation.  It’s  ready  to  go  and  keep 
going  all  season.  Repairs  and  upkeep 
are  cut  to  a  minimum. 

Dependable  service — New  Holland 
dealers  carry  a  full  inventory  of 
spare  parts  for  immediate  replace¬ 
ment.  Their  servicemen  are  trained 
in  the  latest  techniques  for  servicing 
New  Holland  farm  machinery. 

i  i  i 

Start  planning  on  a  “77”  now. 
Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  for 
a  demonstration.  If  you  prefer  a 
wire-tie,  see  the  Model  “80”  ...  it 
gives  you  up  to  twice  the  capacity 
of  other  wire- tie  balers.  The  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 

New  Holland  Twine  is  Certified  by  the 

United  States  Testing  Company  to  meet 
rigid  standards  of  quality 
It’s  fast-running,  easy-tie- 
ing  and  strong.  Don’t  spoil 
your  baling  with  inferior 
twine.  Save  yourself 
trouble  and  ask  for  New 
Holland  Certified  Twine. 


New  Holland 


DES  MOINES 


NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

•  KANSAS  CITY 


"First  in 

Grassland  Farming ’’ 
MINNEAPOLIS 

•  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


*1 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1108  Pine  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Twine-Tie  Baler 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  Forage  Blower 

□  Baler  Twine 


□  Baler  Wire 

□  Forage  Harvester 
—Row  Crop  or  Hay  unit 

□  Farm  Wagon 


□  Tractor  Mower 

□  Side  Delivery  Rake 

□  Portable  Tractor  Saw 

□  Spreader-Seeder 


Name- 


-County- 


-Acres  Farmed?- 
— State - 


American  Agriculturist,  August  2,1952 


Henry  Faryna  (left)  of  Perry,  N.  Y.,  with  one  of  the  good  producers  in  his  herd.  At 
right  is  County  Agent  Jean  Ketcham. 


Stem  Crusher  Speeds  Haying 


D  VISITED  the  farm  of  Henry 
faryna  near  Perry  (Wyoming 
County),  New  York,  because  I 
heard  he  was  using  a  stem  crush¬ 
er  for  hay.  The  next  time  I  go  by  I 
plan  to  stop  because  I  enjoy  visiting 
about  good  cows  and  good'roughage. 

Henry  finished  his  haying  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  Fourth,  indicating  that  he 
fully  realizes  the  importance,  of  early 
harvesting.  Although  his  haying  meth¬ 
od  looked  very  good  to  me,  Henry  is 
not  absolutely  satisfied  with  it.  This 
year  he  put  up  6,500  bales,  practically 
all  of  which  went  through  the  stem 


crusher  as  it  was  cut.  By  using  this 
tool,  hay  can  be  baled  in  just  about 
half  the  time  that  it  would  otherwise 
take. 

To  1  meet  the  situation  when  the 
weather  fails  to  cooperate,  he  operates 
two  driers  (without  heat).  One  will 
handle  200  bales;  the  other,  300.  Air 
forced  by  a  7  y2  horsepower  motor  will 
dry  out  the  hay  in  a  week  to  10  days. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  ideal  hay¬ 
making'  method,  Henry  figures  that 
this  might  be  a  stem  crusher  plus  a 
field  chopper  plus  a  drier.  In  fact,  he 
(Continued  on  Oooo site  Page) 


FROM  school  teacher  to 
Christmas  tree  grower” 
could  be  the  title  of  the 
farm  activities  of  Bion 
Clark.  After  teaching  for  a 
number  of  years,  Mr.  Clark 
began  setting  out  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  an  some  land  he 


Bion  Clark  trims  his  Christmas 
trees  so  they  will  be  bushy 
and  attractive  to  buyers. 


bought  near  Bliss  in  Wyom¬ 
ing  County,  N.  Y.  This  hap¬ 
pened  9  years  ago  and  he 
had  actually  bought  some 
trees  before  the  papers 
were  signed  on  the  sale  of 
the  land! 

For  a  number  of  years  he  set  out 
around  10,000  trees  every  year.  Last 
year  he  bought  another  piece  of  land 
and  at  preesnt  has  around  125,000  trees 
of  various  ages. 

For  five  years  the  venture  was  all  ex¬ 
pense  and  no  .income.  Then  he  began 
to  cut.  Selling  was  no  problem  because 
the  trees  were  top  quality.  You  might 
ask  how  one  tree  could  be  better  than 
another,  and  the  big  answer  is  pruning. 
Growing  tips  are  cut,  resulting  in  more 
branching  and  a  thick  tree  rather  than 
a  thin  one  resembling  a  bunch  of  sticks. 

In  addition  to  the  pruning,  unwanted 
trees  are  taken  out  and  fire  lanes  are 
maintained.  “One  bush,”  says  Bion, 
“will  spoil  six  trees.”  (Without  care,” 
he  told  me,  “I  would  be  lucky  to  get  20 
or  30  per  cent  marketable  trees,  but 
with  the  care  I  give  them  I  can  sell 
around  90  per  cent  of  what  I  set  out.” 

Bion  has  developed  a  transplanter  re¬ 
sembling  an  ordinary  cabbage  trans¬ 
planter.  A  steel  prong  opens  a  small 


furrow.  The  trees  are  set  in  the  furrow, 
the  dirt  falls  back  over  the  roots,  and 
then  wheels  firm  the  earth  around 
them.  Mr.  Clark  custom-plants  for 
other  people  and  also  works  in  other 
Christmas  tree  plantations  as  a  pruner. 
He  says  he  can  prune  around  500  trees 
a  day. 

Considerable  interest  in  Christmas 
trees  has  been  developed  in  this  area. 
Four  years  ago  the  late  “Josh”  Cope  of 
Cornell  held  a  meeting  on  Mr.  Clark  s 
farm.  Thirty  or  forty  people  attended, 
and  Professor  Cope  explained  very 
thoroughly  the  steps  of  growing  good 
Christmas  trees  in  considerable  detail 
This  year  there  was  a  similar  meeting 
in  CattaVaugus  County  and  attendance 
was  about  100. 

We  often  hear  the  statement  that  ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  Northeast  is  diversified 
You  might  say  that  it  covers  the  field 
of  agriculture  from  dairying  to  fur 
farming — and  Christmas  trees.. 

— H.  L.  C. 


I 


/ 

Anaerican  Agriculturist,  August  .2,  1952 

stem  crusher 

SPEERS  HAYING 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

says  he  may  have  a  chopper  next  year, 
jf  he  does,  he  wants  a  big  rack — say 
9  x  16  and  8  feet  high — so  that  he  can 
handle  a  real  loacL 

Good  hay  is  a  fihe  thing  to  have,  but 
you  need  good  cows  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Mr.  Faryna  bought  this 
farm  9  years  ago,  and  4  years  ago  he 
put  out  his  first  alfalfa.  He  plowed  10 
acres  about  the  first  of  July,  limed  lib¬ 
erally  and  put  on  300  pounds  of  0-20-20 
to  the  acre.  Three  timely  rains  came 
along  and  he  seeded  in  the  middle  of 
August  with  15  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  4 
of  timothy.  Since  then  he  has  switched 
to  brome  as  a  companion  grass,  has 
been  putting  in  8  to  10  acres  af  alfalfa 
every  year,  and  2  years  ago  seeded  7 
acres  to  birdsfoot. 

Believing  that  gi-ain  fed  to  cows 
while  dry  will  produce  more  milk  than 
that  fed  when  they  are  producing,  the 
plan  is  to  give  every  cow  a  2  months’ 
vacation,  during  which  time  she  is  ade¬ 
quately  fitted  for  the  job  ahead.  He  has 
40  milkers  on  260  acres  and  their  aver¬ 
age  this  past  year  was  better  than 
13,000  pounds  of  milk  and  478  pounds 
of  fat. 

No  cow  gets  over  12  pounds  of  grain 
a  day;  the  average  is  about  10.  Henry 
watches  the  cow’s  condition  closely, 
and  if  he  thinks  she  is  losing  weight 
she  gets  more  grain.  The  grain  ration 
is  partly  home-grown  from  1,000  bush¬ 
els  of  oats  and  10  acres  of  corn,  and 
contains  about  15  per  cent-  bf  protein. 
With  the  excellent  roughage  put  up 
this  summer,  plans  for  next  winter  are 
to  feed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  grain 
to  5  pounds  of  milk. 

Grass  silage  is  fed,  mostly  from  clip¬ 
ped  pastures.  Next  year  there  may  be 
another  silo  because  capacity  was  too 
small  to  permit  the  amount  of  clipping 
really  needed  this  spring. 

The  Faryna  farm  adds  up  to  a  sound 
combination  of  good  land,  good  cows, 
,  good  grass,  and  a  young  fanner  who  is 
alert  to  every  new  wrinkle  that  will 
help  him  do  a  better  job  of  producing 
milk. — H.  L.  Cosline 

—  a. a.  — 

G«  SLOW  ON  HULK 
MILK  STORAGE 

Spokesmen  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  are 
asking  dairymen  to  check  with  State 
officials  before  getting  equipment  of  a 
new  type  for  handling  milk.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  new  equipment  is  a  bulk  milk 
storage  tank.  Some  have  already  been 
installed  by  dairymen. 

The  Department  goes  on  to  say : 

“While  it  is  felt  that  bulk  milk  hand¬ 
ling  at  farm  levels  has  a  prospective 
place  in  the  future  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  this  system  has  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  problems  not  covered  by  the 
present  state  law  or  the  sanitary  code.” 
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New  Jersey  Milk- Price  Regulation 
Fails; 


Cornell  Specialist  Says  Jersey  Coalition  Against  Federal 
Order  is  Suicide  Pact  Fatal  to  Farmers 


The  attempt  at  milk  price  regulation  which 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  tried  for  many 
years  results  only  in  unfair  price  competition 
between  regulated  and  unregulated  milk  in  the 
same  markets.  So  testified  Dr.  Leland  Spencer, 
Cornell  milk  marketing  specialist,  in  a  second 
appearance  before  hearings  called  to  consider  a 
federal  milk  marketing  order  for  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area. 

New  Jersey  must  recognize  the  failure  of  its 
milk  price  regulation  efforts,  just  as  the  State 
of  New  York  recognized  its  failure  15  years 
ago,  Dr.  Spencer  asserted. 


New  Jersey  Leaders  In 

Economic  Suicide  Pact 


Many  producers  in  New  Jersey  and  thou¬ 
sands  in  other  states  who  produce  milk  for  the 
cities  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  have  united  in 
requesting  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  straighten  put  the  bad  situation.  But  many 
of  the  dairy  and  agricultural  political  leaders  of 
New  Jersey  seem  to  have  joined  in  a  suicide 
pact  on  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  milk  producer, 
determined  to  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  with 
him  upon  the  sinking  raft  of  state  milk  control. 
Dr.  Spencer  said  he  hoped  that  this  negative 
and  unjustifiable  position  had  been  taken  only 
temporarily,  perhaps  to  gain  advantage  in  bar¬ 
gaining  as  to  the  terms  of  a  federal  order. 

Opposed  to  State  Control  Where 
It  Doesn’t  Work,  Dr.  Spencer  Says 

Terming  himself  a  champion  of  state  milk 
control,  who  helped  to  write  the  state  control 
law  after  which  the  New  Jersey  law  is  closely 


patterned,  Dr.  Spencer  said  he  opposed  the 
New  Jersey  statute  only  because  it  canT  work. 
State  control  can  work  only  where  there  is  no 
significant  amount  of  interstate  traffic  in  milk, 
he  declared.  Other  parts  of  his  testimony  re¬ 
vealed  that: 

Only  Half  of  Fluid  Milk  Sold  in 
Northern  Jersey  Comes  From 
Within  State 

During  the  period  1940  to  1951,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  fluid  milk  sold  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
which  was  produced  in  that  state  fell  from 
61.5%  to  50.6%.  In  the  same  years,  milk 
shipped  in  from  sources  under  Federal  Order 
No.  27  increased  by  only  5%,  while  milk 
shipped  in  from  sources  under  no  regulation, 
state  or  federal,  jumped  almost  300%.  The 
percentage  of  completely  unregulated  milk  has 
increased  from  year  to  year.  It  is  this  unregu¬ 
lated  milk,  because  of  its  great  volume,  that 
poses  the  greatest  threat  to  price  stabilization. 

Techniques  of  Fair  Pricing 

Developed  by  Co-Operatives 

The  techniques  of  fair  price  making,  as 
originally  developed  by  co-operatives,  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  milk  control  programs 
of  both  state  and  federal  authorities.  One  of 
these — market-wide  equalization — is  a  feature 
of  some  milk  control  orders,  but  not  of  others. 
Such  equalization  is  considered  essential  for 
markets  and  production  areas  where  supplies 
exceed  fluid  sales  by  a  wide  margin  during 
certain  seasons,  as  they  do  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  its  affiliated  production  areas,  and  in 
the  New  York  milkshed  under  Federal  Order 
27.  This  equalization  insures  a  uniform  price 
for  milk  to  all  producers  irrespective  of  use. 
Milk  industry  and  political  leaders  in  New 
Jersey  have  attempted  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  New  York  order  pool  and  its  resulting 
market  stabilization,  without  at  the  same  time 
contributing  to  its  cost.  The  result  has  been  the 
chaos  and  unfair  price  competition  which  the 
present  hearings  attempt  to  correct. 
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How  to  Catch  a  Man 


Prize  Winning  Letters  from  Personal  Experience 


M 


I  ANY  who  accepted  the  invitation  in  the 
I'  June  21  issue  to  write  on  “How  to  Catch  A 
Man”  treated  the  subject  in  a  humorous 
vein,  but  along  with  this  humor  there  were 
many  good  suggestions.  Several  - — -  both  men  and 
women — pointed  out  that  their  suggestions  had  been 
quite  as  successful  in  keeping  their  mate  as  they 
were  in  securing  one. 

We  might  mention  that  far  more  letters  were 
written  by  women  than  by  men,  and  you  can  draw 
your  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not  this  in¬ 
dicates  women  think  more  on  this  subject  than  men 
do. 

Here  are  the  winners.  Also,  some  other  excellent 
letters,  and  interesting  excerpts. : 

First  Prize 

Fair  Warning 

TIMES  have  changed  a  bit  since  the  cave  man 
stalked  the  woman  of  his  choiee,  knocked  out  a 
few  of  her  fropt  teeth,  and  dragged  her  away  to  be 
his  bride,  happy  or  otherwise. 

Today  with  a  scarcity  of  males  we  women  have 
to  do  the  “catching,”  but,  of  course  in  so  doing  we 
must  let  the  men  think  that  they  are  the  pursuers. 

To  all  you  gals,  young  or  old,  I  would  give  the 
following  advice : 

First,  go  where  the  men  are.  You  won’t  find  them 
in  a  girl’s  finishing  school  or  a  beauty  parlor  (not 
many,  anyway).  Seek  a  co-ed  school  or  a  profession 
where  men  predominate,  or  at  least  where  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  look  you  over.  The  marriage  rate 
among  waitresses  is  high. 

Second,  be  feminine,  but  not  sexy.  Be  neat,  but 
do  not  overdress  or  use  make-up  too  freely.  A  hang¬ 
ing  slip  and  smeared  lips  have  ruined  many  a 
romance. 

Third,  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

Fourth,  don’t  talk  too  much.  Men  like  a  girl  who 
will  listen  occasionally. 

Fifth,  don’t  throw  yourself  at  a  man  or  play  too 


hard  to  get.  Many  men  are  frightened  by  either 
tactic.  Be  natural. 

Sixth,-  never  make  the  mistake  of  talking  about 
your  former  beaux  to  your  present  escort. 

Seventh,  remember,  that  “handsome  is  as  hand¬ 
some  does”  and  that  homely  men  often  make  the 
best  husbands. 

Eighth,  I  could  go  on  and  on  but  I’ll  stop  with 
this  warning:  I’m  a  widow,  so  watch  out  men! 

-  — Mrs.  F.E.D. 


Second  Prize 


Poor  Fish! 


DO  not  go  to  the  market  place  for  him.  In  select¬ 
ing  a  husband,  you  should  not  be  guided  by  the 
silvery  appearance  as  in  buying  mackerel,  nor  by 
the  golden  tint  as  if  you  wanted  salmon.  Be  sure  to 
select  him  yourself,  as  tastes  differ.  And  after  you 
have  caught  him  see  that  the  linen  in  which  you 
wrap  him  is  nicely  washed  and  mended  with  the 
required  number  of  buttons  nicely  sewed  on. 

Tie  him  by  a  strong  silk  cord  called  “comfort,” 
as  the  one  called  “duty”  is  apt  to  be  weak.  Make  a 
clean,  steady  fire  out  of  love,  neatness  and  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  set  him  as  near  this  as  seems  to  agree 
with  him. 

Add  a  little  sugar  in  the  form  of  what  confection¬ 


ers  call  “kisses,”  but  no  vinegar  or  pepper  on  any 
account.  If  thus  treated,  you  will  find  him  very 
satisfactory.  He  will  keep  as  long  as  you  want,  un¬ 
less  you  become  careless. — Mrs.  J.E.M. 

Third  Prize 

Choose  Your  Bait 

OBSERVE  two  men  going  out  to  fish  on  the  same 
day.  One  catches  fish;  the  other  fails.  One  man 
knows  what  kind  of  bait  to  use,  the  other  doesn’t. 

Two  girls  start  out  to  catch  a  man.  The  wise  girl 
leaves  the  lipstick  and  rouge  to  those  who  believe 
in  camouflage.  One  of  the  alluring  and  satisfactory 
baits  to  interest  a  worth  while  man  is  health  — 
robust,  abounding  health  —  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  in  building  a  happy  married  life. 

The  wise  girl,  in  her  formative  years,  establishes 
a  life  of  rectitude,  principle,  character.  She  chooses 
a  formula  of  study  and  practice  which  will  lead  to 


useful  living,  maybe  in  the  industrial  field,  maybe  as 
a  nurse,  or  maybe  on  the  farm. 

The  other  girl  evidently  has  an  entirely  wrong 
conception  of  what  will  appeal  to  this  man  she 
hopes  to  snare.  Maybe  nature  did  a  lot  for  this  girl, 
but  she  may,  by  too  common  a  practice,  frustrate 
all  nature  has  done  for  her  and  become  an  arti¬ 
ficial,  make-believe  nobody.  She  uses  the  wrong 
bait. 

The  choice  of  bait  will  largely  determine  the  kind 
of  fish  the  fisherman  catches,  whether  a  beautiful 
trout  or  bass,  or  a  worthies  carp  or  a  “sucker.” 

—Mr.  J.H.S. 

Recipe  for  ”Man  Ketchup” 

1  gallon  of  love 
1  cup  of  courage 
y2  cup  of  gab 
y2  gallon  of  ambition 
1  cup  of  forgiveness 
1  cup  of  unselfishness 

Combine  these  and  the  result  will  be  a  husband 
for  life. — Miss  A.H. 

Beauty  Only  Skin  Deep 

FIRST  of  all,  girls,  see  that  you  yourself  are  worth 
getting.  After  you  have  done  the  best  you  can 
with  the  physical  equipment  that  Nature  gave  you, 
see  to  the  furnishing  inside.  We  assume  that  you  are 
trying  to  keep  your  clothes  and  person  clean  and 
well-groomed,  nails  clean  and  hair  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged. 

After  you  have  done  the  best  you  can  along  this 
line,  forget  it.  Don’t  be  a  beautiful  clothes-horse.  Be 
interested  in  as  many  things  as  you  can.  Use  your 
eyes.  Observe  people.  Look  at  natural  beauties.  A 
self-centered  person  is  never  interesting  to  others. 

Probably  the  biggest  single  help  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  really  likable  men,  is  the  friendship 
of  a  girl  who  is  already  engaged,  or  even  married. 
An  engaged  girl  loves  to  fix  up  a  double  date,  but 
be  sure  you  don’t  make  any  play  for  her  man,  that 
would  be  the  last  time. 

When  you  find  a  man,  study  him.  Don’t  be  too 
eager.  Get  him  to  talk  about  his  work  or  his  hobby, 
then  listen.  Try  to  ask  intelligent  questions.  If  he 
makes  a  pass,  pass  it  off  lightly,  don’t  criticize  him, 
but  don’t  go  into  a  movie  fade-out,  it  may  be  the 
fade-out  for  you. 

Now  suppose  you  have  a  nibble.  You  have  met  a 
man,  he  is  interested  enough  so  he  wants  to  see 
you  again.  Try  doing  different  things  together — 
swimming,  roller  skating,  ice  skating,  photography. 


Don’t  be  a  gold  digger.  There  are  many  things  that 
are  fun  that  are  not  expensive.  Practice  your  cook- 
ing\  All  men  still  enjoy  a  well-cooked  meal. 

Now  if  you  think  he  is  really  going  to  ask  you 
THE  important  question,  take  another  look  and  see 
if  you  two  really  like  to  do  things  together.  Try  to 
go  to  the  same  church.  Trust  in  God  is  the  best 
foundation  for  true  marriage.  Don’t  say  “yes”  just 
because  you  want  “Mrs.”  on  your  tombstone  or  be¬ 
cause  all  your  friends  are  doing  it,  or  because  you 
want  a  meal  ticket.  If  you  say  “yes”  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  are  going  to  work  harder  at  making 
a  success  of  your  marriage  than  you  ever  worked  at 
getting  a  man. — Mrs.  M.H. 

How  To  Catch  A  Man 

Your  nose  may  turn  up  or  your  nose  point  down; 
Your  eyes  may  be  hazel  or  blue  or  brown; 

Your  name  may  be  famous  or  lack  renown,— 

It  will  not  matter 

When  you’re  at  the  business  of  catching  your  man. 
Would  yop  really  like  to?  Here’s  how  you  can: 

If  it’s  Johnnie  or  Donnie  or  Fred  or  Dan, 

A  stevedore  or  a  hatter, 

Whatever  else  you  may  do  or  how, 

Keep  neat  and  as  s.?m  as  your  frame  will  allow, 

But  SMILE  and  show  happiness  anyhow, 

For  happiness,  that  does  matter! 

A  girl  that  radiates  cheer  and  fun, 

Who  still  can  smile  when  the  day  is  done, 

Is  almost  sure  to  be  courted  and  won 
By  some  nice  boy. 

But  who  would  marry  a  frowning  face 
And  share  it  forever  down  life’s  long  race, 

And  sit  across  from  it  a  table’s  space? 

No, — MEN  want  joy. 

A  joy  that  can  buoy  their  spirits  when 
They  are  low  and  sunk  in  the  dumps  again. 

Ah,  a  happy  girl?  She  will  be  sought  by  men 
And  they’ll  shout,  “Ahoy!” 

1  —L.Z. 

"Love  Will  Guide” 

THE  most  important  thing  to  be  considered  in 
securing  a  mate  is  where  you  look  for  him.  When 
you  are  asked  for  references,  you  do  not  give  the 
name  of  a  bookie  or  a  bartender.  You  would  not  look 
for  a  flawless  diamond  in  a  junk  shop  or  buy  a  car 
off  the  scrap  heap. 

The  choice  of  a  husband  or  wife  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  you  will  ever  decide.  So  if  you  want 
the  smile  of  God  in  your  favor,  look  for  the  man  or 
woman  you  would  live  with  close  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  Sunday  School  or  the 
village  choir.  Here  you  will  stand  the  best  possible 
chance  of  finding  the  one  who  will  be  happy  to  walk 
the  long  road  of  life  with  you,  and  in  the  end,  Sleep 
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by  your  side  in  the  village  church  yard. 

If  you  look  for  a  pearl  where  pearls 
are  found,  you  will  not  need  to  catch 
anyone,  for  those  whom  love  joins  to¬ 
gether,  love  will  guide  and  cherish. 

— Mr.  P.F.G. 

*  *  * 

Three  Measures 

Any  girl  who  wishes  not  only  to 
marry  but  to  marry  well  should  culti¬ 
vate  the  same  traits  that  would  help 
to  enrich  her  life  if  she  should  happen 
to  remain  a  spinster.  These  traits  are: 

1.  Character:  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceal  for  long  the  absence  of  unselfish¬ 
ness,  thoughtfulness  of  others,  honesty, 
and  fidelity. 

2.  Resourcefulness :  A  girl  who 
knows  how  to  fill  her  own  life  with 
pleasant  and  useful  occupations  will  be 
better  able  to  enrich  the  life  of  her 
husband. 

3.  Personality:  A  girl  who  is  able  to 
express  herself  sincerely  and  present 
herself  in  her  most  attractive  light  will 
“catch  the  eye”  of  everyone  around  her. 
Included  in  this,  of  course,  is  good 
personal  grooming  for  physical  attrac¬ 
tiveness. — Mrs.  R.S. 

*  *  * 

Poetic  Advice 

S  I  am  a  man  myself  I  suppose  I 
should  know  how  to  catch  a  man, 
but  I’ll  have  to  confess  that  I  don’t. 

So  much  depends  on  the  girl  and  the 
kind  of  a  man  she  wants  to  catch  and 
the  kind  of  bait  she  has  to  offer  to  the 
man.  I  will  quote  a  little  poem  that  I 
read  long  ago.  I  don’t  know  the  author 
of  it: 

“  ’Tis  not  the  girl  with  roguish  eye 
And  ripe  lips  like  a  cherry, 

Who  winks  at  all  the  passersby 
And  with  each  one  is  merry. 

She  smirks  and  seems  all  tenderness — 
Perhaps  she  heaves  a  sigh  too, 

Beware  of  her  and  cease  your  quest, 
She’ll  never  do  to  tie  to. 

But  when  you  find  a  gentle  maid 
All  filled  with  tender  graces, 

And  shining  in  her  face  the  light 
That  shines  in  heavenly  faces, 

Oh!  then  your  eager  arms  outstretch, 
And  make  her  yours — or  try  to, 

For  trust  me  friend,  you’ll  never  find 
A  safer  one  to  tie  to.” 

— Mr.  H.F.M. 

*  *  * 

Pointers 

Y  THEORY  on  this  is  short  and  to 
the  point.  The  same  old  magic 

formula,  the  one  girls .  have  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  since  caveman  days,  still  holds 
true.  “Let  him  chase  you  until  you 

catch  him.” — Mrs.  J.F.P. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  no  other  girl  is  better 

equipped  to  catch  her  man  than  the 
one  who  is  or  has  been  a  Girl  Scout  or 
a  4-H  Club  member,  or  a  member  of  a 
similar  organization.  Through  careful 
guidance  and  training  and  association 
with  people,  she  is  understanding,  sen¬ 
sible,  thrifty  and  an  excellent  home¬ 
maker — all  that  and  charmingly  fem¬ 
inine  besides.  She  has  the  formula  how 
to  catch  him  in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

—Mr.  A.S. 

*  *  * 

I  once  heard  of  a  man  who  married  a 
woman  who  made  what  he  thought 
were  the  best  pancakes  he  had  ever 
eaten.  Most  men,  however,  want  a  little 
more  from  married  life  than  just  good 
Pancakes.  Of  course,  many  men  have 
iound  out  soon  after  marriage  that 
what  they  mistook  for  near  perfection 
m  their  choice  of  requirements  for  mar¬ 
ried  bliss  was  actually  just  good  sales¬ 
manship  on  the  part  of  the  woman  be¬ 
fore  marriage  and  nothing  else. 

—Mr.  J.M.R. 

*  *  * 

Because  marriage  often  means  hard, 
hhglamorous  work,  especially  when 
money  troubles  loom  over  the  horizon, 
the  woman  who  is  altar-minded  should 
mdicate  her  willingness  to  work  at  the 


job  of  marriage  with  no  thought  of 
time-and-a-half  for  overtime. 

—Mrs.  H.J. 

*  *  * 

Be  a  good  conversationalist.  Talk 
about  him.  He’ll  love  it —  and  you.  If 
he  should  confide  that  he  wants  to  own 
his  own  business,  and  you  know  he 
hasn’t  a  dime,  don’t  throw  up  your 
hands  and  say:  “You’ll  never  do  it!”  In¬ 
stead,  put  a  dreamy  look  in  your  eyes 
amf  murmur:  “Wouldn’t  that  be  won¬ 
derful?” 

There  is  a  saying:  Behind  every  suc¬ 
cessful  man  there  is  a  woman  who  be¬ 
lieved  he  could.  It  is  still  true.  Your 
man  can  be  as  wonderful  as  you  en¬ 
courage  him  to  become. — Mrs.  F.W. 

*  *  * 

I  think  the  best  way  to  catch  a  man 
is  to  let  him  do  the  chasing,  but  don’t 
run  so  fast  that  he  becomes  dis¬ 
couraged. — Mrs.  G.D. 

*  *  * 

A  pleasant  memory  of  my  girlhood 
remains.  My  grandfather  was  getting 
ready  to  drive  down  town.  He  came  to 
Grandma  for  approval.  She  assured 
him  he  was  handsome  as  ever.  As  he 
drove  away,  Grandma  smilingly  said, 
“Your  Grandfather  is  still  very  proud.” 
Girls,  your  great  grandmothers  knew 
their  men.  They  not  only  caught  them 
but  in  most  cases  kept  them. 

— Mrs.  G.E.B. 

*  *  * 

Don’t  be  self-conscious  about  your¬ 
self.  If  you  are  fat  or  thin,  or  old  or 
homely,  it  makes  no  difference.  As  long 
as  you  make  a  man  feel  he  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  you  that  you  can’t  live  with¬ 
out  him,  you  have  a  very  good  chance 
of  getting  your  man. — Mrs.  W.V. 

*  *  * 

Perfume  is  a  formidable  weapon. 
Find  the  one  you  hardly  dare  use; 
use  it. — Mrs.  F.M. 

*  *  * 

The  number  of  eligible  men  runs  into 
the  millions,  and  outside  of  a  few 
alleged  “women  haters,”  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  marry  when  the  right 
woman  comes  along.  I  know  because  I 
am  one  of  them. 

How  then  can  you  catch  a  man?  If 
you  have  what  a  man  wants  in  a 
woman,  this  problem  should  not  be  too 
difficult.  The  first  attraction  is  always 
physical.  Few  men  can  resist  an  at¬ 
tractive  woman.  If  she  has  intelligence 
too,  her  chances  are  that  much  greater. 
Despite  the  cynical  comments  on  brainy 
women  repelling  the  men,  it  is  this  type 
of  women  who  hold  their  men.  Most 
men  want  a  real  helpmate,  and  the 
women  skilled  in  the  old-fashioned  arts 
of  homemaking,  cooking,  and  rearing 
children  are  more  likely  to  hold  their 
men  than  the  so-called  “career”  type. 

These  things  have  worked  out  for 
thousands  of  years  and  very  likely  will 
continue  to  make  marriages  successful 
for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

—A  Bachelor. 
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ATOMIC  ENERGY  DISPLAY 

— direct  from  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

100-mile  National  Championship  Auto  Race  — 
with  Indianapolis  greats 

Spine-tingling  Motorcycle  and  Stock  Car  Races 

400th  ANNIVERSARY 
INDIAN  CELEBRATION 

Exciting,  colorful  Iroquois 
Nations  dances  and  rituals 


to*  H  £ 


GOOD  ANYTIME  FOR  ONE  GENT  ADMISSION  No.  6$ 

Vt  Price  Ticket  Sale 

Regular  Price  $1  —  Advance  Sale  Price 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 

Good  any  day  or  night.  Buy  at:  Niagara-Mohawk,  N.  Y.  State 
Electric  &  Gas.  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  offices,  banks  and 
some  retail  outlets  in  your  community.  Or  write:  Director, 
■N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Advance  Sale  Tickets  go  on 
sale  August  11,  sale  ends  August  29. 


Million -Dollar- Plus  FARM  MACHINERY  SHOW 


: 


World's  Greatest  Cattle  Show 
Spectacular  Horse  Show  —  4  nights  in  Coliseum 
Greatest  Farm  Show  in  the  Northeast 
Boys’  &  Girls'  "Fair  within  a  Fair”  with 
thrilling  FFA  Cavalcade 


AMERICAN  FREEDOM  RALLY 

with  championship  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps,  competition 

2Vi  hr.  Ice  Varieties  Show  — on  special  Coliseum 
ice  floor 

Square  Dance  Jamboree  —  with  state  champion¬ 
ship  hoe-down  finalists 


/p\j^  * 


= STATE 

SAT.  AUG.  30  thru  SAT.  SEPT.  6 

Need  a  Room?  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y: 
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Shear  and  Throw!  That’s  how  the  new  Allis-Chal- 
mers  cup-knife  cylinder  does  it. 

One  easy  turn  shows  how  it  saves  power.  The 
knives  are  spiraled  to  shear  instead  of  chop.  Tons 
of  crisp,  sharp-cut  silage  mounding  up  in  the  wagon 
tell  you  the  rest. 

You’ll  notice  it’s  not  bruised  or  coarsely  shred¬ 
ded,  but  clean-cut  to  preserve  the  freshness.  A 
built-in  power  sharpener  keeps  knives  keen  with¬ 
out  removal  from  the  machine. 

The  Forage  Harvester’s  row -crop  attachment 
interchanges  with  a  reel-and-sickle  for  grass  or 
legumes.  A  windrow  pick-up  for  chopping  hay  or 
straw  is  available.  Can  also  be  equipped  with  rear 
delivery  attachment  for  motor  trucks. 

Corn,  cane  or  grass  makes  brighter,  sweeter 
silage  when  you  cut  it  at  the  right  stage  with  your 
own  Forage  Harvester.  Be  ready  to  go  when  blos¬ 
soms  or  kernels  are  just  right,  and  put  up  the  best 
silage  you  ever  fed. 


2cceMaK  "Sax 


I  am  planning  to  build  a  cold  cellar  for 
winter  storage  of  our  potatoes,  apples, 
carrots,  turnips,  etc.  We  would  probably 
keep  our  home-canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  there  too,  and  if  it  is  advisable 
i  would  like  to  move  our  water  pump  and 
42-gallon  tank  in  there  also. 

This  cellar  would  be  perhaps  10x14  feet 
inside,  made  of  cement  block  walls,  dirt 
floor,  and  reinforced  concrete  top  with  a 
foot  or  more  of  dirt  over  it.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  below  ground,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  and  entrance  would  be 
from  the  basement  via  an  insulated  door. 

What  I  would  particularly  like  some 
advice  on  is  ventilation,  or  is  it  required? 
How  large  an  opening  should  there  be? 
Should  it  be  near  the  ceiling  or  floor?  In 
either  place  I  suppose  it  would  call  for 
something  like  a  chimney  to  bring  it  up 
above  ground  level.  We  might  eventually 
build  a  veranda  over  this  cellar. 

Your  plan  looks  perfectly  sound  and 
feasible  to  me  and  should  be  convenient 
as  well  as  effective.  For  ventilation  I 
think  about  all  you  would  need  would 
be  an  opening  near  the  top  wich  could 
be  protected  by  a  little  wall  around  it, 
or  it  could  have  a  chimney-like  arrange¬ 
ment  two  or  three  feet  high  which 
could  eventually  become  one  of  your 
porch  posts.  I  should  think  that  an 
opening  1  foot  by  2  feet  would  be  ade¬ 
quate.  It  should  be  near  the  ceiling. 

A  flue-like  arrangement  with  open¬ 
ings  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  the 
storage  room  is  not  necessary.  Of 
course  this  opening  should  have  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  opening  and  closing 
which  could  be  easily  operated.  In  the 
fall  you  could  keep  it  open  at  night 
and  closed  during  the  day  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  getting-  the  temperature  down. 
Then  in  moderate  weather  you  could 
keep  it  open  all  of  the  time,  and  in 
very  cold  weather  you  would  keep  it 
closed.  If  there  was  danger  of  freezing, 
you  would  simply  open  the  door  to  the 
main  cellar  a  little  bit.  The  storage 
space  should  be  kept  as  near  35  de¬ 
grees  as  feasible. — Paul  Work,  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

*  *  * 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  growing 
clover  seed  in  New  York  State? 

Quite  a  lot  of  clover  seed  is  harvest¬ 
ed  in  New  York,  the  chief  difficulty  be¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  relatively  free  of  weed 
seeds.  Even  though  seed  cleaning 
equipment  has  been  improved,  it  is 
still  costly  to  remove  a  high  percentage 
of  weed  seeds,  particularly  when  the 
seeds  are  many  different  varieties  and 
vary  in  size. 

One  way  to  reduce  weed  seeds  is  to 
pull  weeds  before  the  seeds  are  har¬ 
vested  and  to  avoid  harvesting  weedy 
spots  which  might  be  found  along  fence 
rows. 

*  *  * 

How  often  should  commercial  fertilizer 
be  put  on  grapes?  Is  every  three  weeks 
too  often? 

Usually  grapes — in  fact,  all  fruits — 
are  fertilized  once  a  year  and  nitrogen 
seems  to  be  the  plant  food  that  gets 
best  results.  You  can  add  fertilizer  or 
manure  very  early  in  the  spring  before 
growth  starts  or  late  in  the  fall  after 
growth  stops.  Adding  nitrogen  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  or  later,  results  in 
a  sappy  growth  that  is  very  likely  to 
be  winter  killed. 

*  *  * 

Could  you  give  me  some  advice  about 
goats?  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children 
and  we  are  working  very  hard  to  pay  for 
a  farm.  We  have  had  much  sickness  and 
bad  luck.  We  are  wondering  if  we  can 
make  some  additional  money  by  keeping 
goats  and  selling  milk. 

So  far,  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  easy  way  to  make  money.  In  the 
case  of  goats’  milk,  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  to  develop  a  market,  be¬ 


cause  there  is  no  established  market. 
Sometimes  doctors  will  give  the  names 
of  patients  who  are  prospective  users. 
The  chances  are  not  so  good  unless  you 
are  near  a  city  of  some  size.  In  any 
case  it  is  our  opinion  that  you  should 
start  in  a  small  way  and  build  up  a 
market  as  you  develop  a  business. 

,.  #  *  * 

Can  soil  tests  for  lime  and  fertilizer  be 
made  on  the  farm  by  a  farmer? 

By  using  a  rather  simple  test  kit  a 
farmer  can  make  a  test  for  lime  which 
should  be  sufficiently  accurate  on  a 
general  farm.  On  a  specialized  vege¬ 
table  farm  where  a  very  close  control 
of  pH  is  needed,  these  test  kits  are 
probably  not  satisfactory. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  test  kit  for 
fertilizer  elements  that  is  practical  for 
use  by  a  farmer.  Such  tests  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  elements  are  made  at  some  col¬ 
leges.  Even  though  they  are  not  per¬ 
fect,  they  are  helpful  in  guiding  the 
use  of  fertilizer. 

*  *  * 

Do  aluminum  roofs  really  help  to  keep 
a  building  cooler? 

Yes.  Frank  Gordy  of  the  Delaware 
College  of  Agriculture  says  that  alumi¬ 
num  paint  reflects  heat  waves  and  that, 
in  a  Maryland  test,  temperatures  inside 
a  poultry  house  with  aluminum  roofing 
were  as  much  as  6  degrees  cooler  on 
the  floor  and  15  degrees  cooler  at  ceil¬ 
ing  level  than  houses  with  other  types 
of  roofs. 

*  *  * 

Can  you  advise  me  what  kind  of  fence 
should  be  used  to  keep  deer  out  of  9ar' 
den  plots?  I  know  that  deer  can  leap 
over  high  fences,  but  is  there  any  kind 
of  fencing  at  a  reasonable  price  that  will 
scare  them  away? 

I  doubt  if  you  could  build  a  fence 
high  enough  to  keep  deer  out  at  a  cost 
you  could  afford.  I  have  heard  some 
success  reported  with  a  single  strand 
wire  fence  to  which  square  pieces  of 
bright  metal  are  tied  so  that  they  re¬ 
volve  in  the  slightest  breeze.  I  have 
never  seen  this  tried,  so  can’t  guaran¬ 
tee  success.  There  is  a  product  on  the 
market  which  is  a  deer  impellent.  If 
you  can’t  buy  this  locally,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  write  to  the  Goodrich 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

I  am  wondering  if  whole  wheat  bread 
is  really  more  nourishing  than  white 
bread? 

Yes,  whole  wheat  bread  is  considered 
to  be  more  nutritious  than  white  bread. 
Also  it  supplies  some  roughage  to  the 
diet.  Enriched  white  bread  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  whole  wheat  because  it  h^.s  had 
some  of  the  minerals  and  vitamins  put 
back  in  it.  But  bread  made  from  re¬ 
fined  white  flour  which  has  not  been  en¬ 
riched  is  very  low  in  iron  and  vitamin 
B  when  compared  with  whole  wheat  or 
enriched  white  bread.  Since  bread 
makes  up  such  a  large  part  of  our  diet, 
it  seems  worthwhile  to  use  the  more 
nourishing  bread. 

*  *  * 

What  should  we  do  with  the  sweet  corn 
stalks  and  potato  and  tomato  vines  in  our 
garden?  Should  we  burn  them  or  plow 
them  under? 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  the  plant 
residues  in  the  garden  should  be  plowed 
under.  To  me,  sweet  corn  is  particular¬ 
ly  important  because  there  is  so  much 
growth  to  make  humus.  I  have  had 
people  ask  me  if  it  doesn’t  increase  my 
troubles  with  corn  borers  and  corn  ear 
worms.  So  far  it  hasn’t. 

You  may  argue  that  plowing  under 
potato  and  tomato  vines  would  increase 
blight,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is 
always  around  and  your  potatoes  and 
tomatoes  will  be  blighted  anyway  un¬ 
less  you  spray  or  dust  them  thoroughly- 
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FOR  many  years  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  given  awards  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  teenagers  for  outstanding  evi¬ 
dence  of  leadership  ability.  These  are 
called  the  American  Agriculturist 
Achievement  Awards,  or  4-A  Awards 
for  short. 

On  June  25,  4-A  Awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  two  New  York  State  4-H 


MARGARET  REED 


Club  members  at  the  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  at  Cornell. 

One  of  the  winners,  Margaret  Reed 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  (Rensselaer  County), 
has  been  in  4-H  Club  work  for  10 
years.  One  of  the  rules  for  4-H  appli¬ 
cants  among  the  girls  is  at  least  one- 
half  of  their  project  work  must  be  done 
in  homemaking.  Margaret  has  had 
some  projects  in  gardening  and  dairy¬ 
ing,  but  most  of  her  4-H  work  has  been 
with  foods,  canning,  and  sewing. ' 

Margaret  has  been  president  of  her 
Club,  president  and  secretary  of  the 
County  4-H  Council,  and  a  member  of 
many  committees.  In  church  she  is  a 
nursery  school  teacher  and  sings  in  the 


LAWRENCE  ADAMS 


church  choir.  She  is  also  an  oulstand- 
iftg  student  in  school. 

The  other  New  York  State  winner, 
Lawrence  Adams  of  South  Plymouth, 
-N-  Y.,  (Chenango  County),  has  had 
plenty  of  farm  experience.  When  his 
grandfather  died  over  two  years  ago, 
Lawrence  was  left  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  a  herd  of  32  Holsteins. 

Lawrence  has  taken  part  in  43  dairy 


judging  contests  and  has  competed  in 
showmanship  contests  at  the  County 
Fair  and  State  Fair. 

He  is  a  student  of  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  and  an  Empire  Farmer.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  4-H  Council  and 
County  Dairy  Committee,  president  of 
the  4-H  Calf  Club,  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  for  2  years  and  while  in  school 
he  was  a  member  of  the  band,  choir, 
and  glee  club. 

Each  summer  for  many  years  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  awarded  a 
scholarship  to  a  young  man  in  the 
Northeast  to  a  leadership  training 
school  at  Camp  Miniwanca  at  Shelby, 
Michigan.  As  is  in  the  case  with  the 
4-A  awards,  the  winner  of  this  schol¬ 
arship  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  all- 
around  accomplishment  in  youth  organ¬ 
izations,  including  school  and  church. 

While  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  a  “good  time”  at  Miniwanca,  the 
editors  of  American  Agriculturist 
are  interested  in  sending  a  young  man 
there  because  they  believe  the  lessons 


LAURENCE  DU  BOIS 


learned  will  be  put  into  practice  in  the 
winner’s  home  community.  • 

The  winner  this  year  is  Laurence  V. 
Du  Bois  of  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Marie  Triano,  a  Future  Home¬ 
maker  of  Battin  High  School  in  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey,  was  presented  with  a 
4-A  Award  as  part  of  the  Class  Day 
program  on  June  12. 

Like  all  4-A  winners,  Marie  has  been 
a  good  student  and  a  good  cooperator. 
She  has  many  varied  interests  and  her 
good  judgment  indicates  her  potential 
leadership  ability. 


MARIE  TRIANO 


time,,,  money ...  annoyance 


because 


Genuine  Ford  Parts  are 
made  right  to  fit  right 
to  last  longer- and 


You’re  smart  to  make  sure  that  replacement 
parts  used  in  your  Ford  are  Genuine  Ford  Parts. 
They’re  made  exactly  to  Ford  specifications. 

They’re  tested  and  proved  in  grueling  tests  on  the  Ford 
test  tracks  by  the  men  who  built  your  Ford. 

No  other  replacement  parts  can  offer  you  all  these 
advantages.  It  pays  to  keep  your  Ford  all  Ford. 


t 


Available  at 
all  Ford  Dealers  and 
selected  independent 
garages. 

Look  for  this  sign. 


in  where  you 
see  this  sign 


SME*WQ- 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  j 

freight  prepoid 


LIME -SEED.  FERTILIZER 

{broadcaster 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
.money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi- 
jjtator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
"lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-ctad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


llZiMUJiiltftlHll 

mm  swedesboro 

2  NEW  JERSEY  M 

NIAGARA  LADDERS 


Made  of  basswood — light,  strong, 
well  made. 

Step,  single,  pointed,  extension. 
Write  at  once  for  folder  and  prices 
John  A.  Bacon  Corp.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples  ' 

f  q  92  Washington  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ATWOOD’S 


See  your 
dealer 
today 


Write  for 

free 

U  literature 


2: 

c 
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ROTO  SALT 


liter 


1 


Compressed 
10  lb.  Blocks  _ 
with  X 

TRACE  MINERALS 


Better  Health  and  Production 
for  All  Your  Livestock 


Also  in 
PLAIN . . . 
IODIZED  or 
SULPHURIZED 


Roto  Salt  Co.,  Box  A  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 
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NEW  IMPROVEMENTS 


-  MAKE 

GRANGE  SILO 

A  BETTER  INVESTMENT 


f  SAFETY 

[  .  .  .  is  the  keyno 

i  the  new  S  AFET 
1  platform  shown 
hinged  floor  wit 
waist -high  supp 
frame  lets  you  c 
securely,  safely,  ev 
step  of  the  way.  Ot 
Grange  features  a 
safer,  easier  setting 
and  filling  and  co: 
free  maintenance. 


DEPENDAB 

LONG-LIFE 

Grange  Concrete  St 
Silos  have  proved 
use  that  their  bet 
modern  constructio 
pays  dividends  in  long  ; 
life  and  dependability. 
Saves  time  and  money. 
You’ll  SAVE,  too,  by 
joining  the  thousands 
of  satisfied  Grange 
owners.  GRANGE 
costs  less  —  gives  you 
more. 


Mail  Coupon  NOW  ■ 
for  FREE  FOLDER! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO..  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  N.  Y. 

With  no  obligation  —  send  new  free 
folder 


Name.. . 

Address  . 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


I 

I 

I 
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says  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


END  YOUR 
LIGHTNING 


WORRIES 


Safesuard  your  nome  and  family,  your  business 
property.  Electra  Lightning  Protection  *s  better 
than  99%  efficient — reduces  insurance  rates  in 
most  states. 

Write  Dept.  BA  for  full  information 
Openings  for  representatives  and  installers 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

11  N.  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  New  York 


POTATO  FIELD  DAY 

(Continued  from  Page  J) 


harvesting  demonstration  had  to  do 
with  a  potato  field  day,  because  in¬ 
terest  in  green  beans  is  something 
fairly  new  in  Steuben  County.  I  dis¬ 
covered  there  are  at  least  three  good 
reasons  why  they  are  coupled: 

First — a  man  with  a  bean  crop  can 
give  an  imported  harvesting  crew 
steady  work  from  the  time  the  beans 
are  ready  until  his  potatoes  are  out  of 
the  ground.  This  offer  of  steady  work 
for  a  longer  period  is  attractive.  The 
man  who  has  only  a  few  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  to  harvest  has  a  hard  time  get¬ 
ting  help  because  they  don’t  like  to 
have  to  move  every  few  days.  As  one 
grower  told  me,  "It  takes  a  few  days 
to  get  a  crew  harvesting  the  way  we 
want.  With  small  acreage,  the  harvest¬ 
ing  is  done  almost  before  the  crew  is 
settled  down  on  the  job.” 

Second — th«  beans  make  an  early 
cash  crop,  as  there  is  a  reliable  market 


POTATO  DAY  PROGRAM 

9 :00  a.m.  —  Noon  —  Potato  peeling 
contest. 

9:30 — Fire  protection  demonstration. 

10:00  a.m. — 4:00  p.m. — Specific  grav¬ 
ity  separation  of  potatoes  for  meali¬ 
ness. 

10:30 — Plowing  demonstration. 

11 :30 — Concentrate  sprayer  demon¬ 
stration. 

12:30  p.m.  —  Crowning  of  Potato 
Queen. 

1:00  —  Presentation  potato  peeling 
prizes. 

1:15  —  Vine  puller  demonstration. 

1:45 — Tuber  unit  planter  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

2:15 — Snap  bean  harvester  demon¬ 
stration. 

2:45  - —  Mechanical  potato  harvesters 
demonstration. 

3:45  —  Stone  picker  demonstration. 

College  demonstration  plots  include: 
new  and  promising  potato  seedlings, 
tuber  unit  plots,  disease  plots,  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  control  and  row  spacing,  old 
and  new  varieties,  sprout  inhibitors 
and  seed  potatoes. 

Specialists  will  be  available  all  day 
to  answer  growing  problems  and  to  di¬ 
agnose  diseased  plants  visitors  want  to 
bring  in.  There  will  be  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  by  the  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Markets  and  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Cornell  Departments:  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering,  Entomology,  Home 
Economics,  and  Vegetable  Crops. 

H.  J.  Evans,  president  of  the  Empire 
Potato  Club,  is  in  charge  of  the  trade 
show  in  which  50  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  will  exhibit  the  latest  in  po¬ 
tato  machinerj'  and  equipment. 


for  them  at  a  fairly  new  freezing  plant 
opened  by  Birdseye  at  nearby  Wayland. 

Third — beans  are  a  good  substitute 
crop*for  men  who  find  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  plant  a  large  enough  acreage  of 
potatoes  to  make  economical  use  of 
modern  planters,  diggers,  sprayers,  etc. 
To  stay  in  the  «.  commercial  production 
of  spuds  today,  a  man  has  to  raise 
close  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre.  (The 
Steuben  average  was  375  bushels  last 
year  and  450  bushels  in  1950.)  To  do  it 
takes  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre,  regular  spraying  or  dusting 
every  4  to  5  days  from  the  time  the 
plant  breaks  ground,  and  a  heavy  in¬ 
vestment  in  modern,  high  speed  equip¬ 
ment.  Such  a  program  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  with  profit,  on  a  small  acre¬ 
age. 

A  two-year  rotation  is  common  on 
Steuben  potato  farms,  with  most  men 
seeding  clover  in  small  grains  and  then 
plowing  the  legume  under  for  extra 
nitrogen  and  humus.  Leon  H.  Mehlen- 
backer  of  Wayland,  who  .is  in  partner¬ 


ship  with  his  Dad,  George*  and  brothers 
Walter  and  Quentin,  is  turning  their 
rotation  seedings  into  a  little  more  pro¬ 
fit  than  most  growers.  They  own  two 
farms  and  rent  two  others.  On  them 
they  have  70  acres  of  certified  Katah- 
din  potato  seed,  but  in  addition  they 
grow  30  acres  of  certified  Cornell  595 
wheat  seed  and  30  acres  of  certified 
Mohawk  oats.  Like  on  so  many  of  the 
Steuben  area  potato  farms  (theirs  lies 
just  inside  Livingston  County)  their 
spud  and  cover-crop  plantings  are  in 
alternate,  contoured  strips. 

From  the  hilltop  where  Leon  was  re¬ 
covering  started  tubers,  we  had  a  won¬ 
derful  view  of  the  contoured  Mehlen- 
backer  fields  on  the  next  hill  and  could 
see  the  hillside  pond  which  they  built 
to  help  speed  spraying  operations. 

Constant  Spraying 

Potato  men  are  rugged  individualists 
if  I  ever  saw  any.  They  have  the  same 
aim — to  produce  big  yields  of  g6od 
quality  as  cheaply  as  possible — but  you 
won’t  find  many  of  them  agreeing  all 
along  the  line  on  how  to  achieve  that 
aim.  The  only  thing  they  all  seem  to 
agree  on  is  in  the  spacing  of  seed  in  the 
row.  This  might  be  a  tip  to  those  of  us 
who  grow  a  few  rows  for  our  own 
tables:  They  space  the  seed  seven 
inches  apart  or  less! 

For  disease  control,  most  of  the  men 
are  using  organic  sprays  (or  dusts  if 
they  don’t  have  a  good  water  supply) 
such  as  Rohm  and  Haas’  Dithane  D-14 
and  DuPont’s  Parzate.  Others  are  still 
sticking  to  copper  sprays  which  only 
have  to  be  applied  every  7  or  8  days. 
The  organics  have  to  be  applied  every 
4  or  5  days,  but  men  using  them  say 
they  are  helping  to  increase  yields  from 
50  to  100  bushels  per  acre!  These  men 
also  say  that  copper  stunts  the  plants. 

Spraying  starts  when  the  plants  are 
about  6  inches  high  and  continues  un¬ 
til  mid-September,  This  means  10  to  14 
sprays  a  year.  In  about  half  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  they  add  DDT  to  keep  down 
insect  damage,  but  if  they  happen  to 
get  a  bad  aphis  infestation,  many  give 
the  little  pests  a  dose  of  parathion.  • 

Study  Quality 

Consumers  might  not  realize  it  but 
potato  men  are  concerned  about  the 
many  low  quality  potatoes  grown  in 
the  past  few  years.  Some  men  are  of 
the  firm  idea  that'  this  quality  fault  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  modern  methods  do 
not  let  the  vines  die  naturally  before 
harvest. 

To  try  to  prove  their  idea,  some  men 
are  purposely  omitting  the  last  couple 
of  doses  of  DDT  to  give  insects  a 
chance  to  attack  the  vines.  Others,  like 
Harry  Goodrich  and  his  sons,  Lee,  Dick 
and  John,  whose  partnership  farms  are 
at  Avoca  and  Wheeler,  have  other 
ideas.  Harry,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
of  many  Aroostook  County  and  Long 
Island  men  to  move  to  the  Steuben 
area  in  the  middle  ’30’s,  told  me,  "I 
think  we  are  putting  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  soil.  For  15  or  16  years, 
growers  have  been  plowing  under  leg¬ 
umes  and  then  adding  anywhere  from 
125  to  300  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the 
acre  in  mixed  fertilizer.  I  think  this 
makes  tops  grow  too  big  and  too  late 
in  the  season — and  at  the  expense  of 
the  tubers  under  the  ground.  We  used 
to  be  able  to  see  soil  right  down  the 
rows  right  up  to  harvest  time,  but  now 
our  fields  are  solid  green.” 

Others  seem  to  have  reached  this 
conclusion,  too,  because  most  of  the 
20,000  tons  of  fertilizer  put  on  the 
16,000  Steuben  acres  this  year  was  a 
5-10-10  mixture;  but  Harry  says  he’s 
cutting  to  a  mixture  with  only  4%  ni¬ 
trogen,  so  that  when  he  applies  1% 
tons  of  mixed  fertilizer  per  acre  he’ll 
only  be  adding  100  pounds  of  nitrogen. 


Dwight  Miller,  Jr.  of  Dummerston,  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  solved  the  problem  of  ladders 
which  slip  on  wet  grass  and  uneven 
ground.  This  young  orchardist  bolted  a 
five-inch  steel  strip,  made  of  1/4  inch 
bar  steel  and  pointed  at  one  end,  to  one 
ladder  leg.  One  steel  prong  works  better 
than  two,  says  Miller,  because  the  ladder 
can  be  moved  more  easily.  The  ladders 
equipped  with  the  steel  prong  adds  to  the 
safety  of  the  apple  pickers  and  allows 
them  to  harvest  a  larger  area  of  the  tree 
without  moving  the  ladder. — Jack  Spaven 


He  expects  this  will  help  the  vines  die 
sooner  and  the  tubers  mature  properly. 

ft’otato  Center 

The  Goodrichs  built  a  new  300x60- 
foot  concrete  warehouse  a  few  years 
agq  (and  rebuilt  it  after  a  fire  last 
winter)  to  handle  their  own  and  neigh¬ 
bor’s  storage,  grading,  packaging  and 
shipping.  Now  there  are  three  others  as 
big  or  bigger  right  along  the  same  rail¬ 
road  siding  just  out  of  Avoca.  One  of 
these,  belonging  to  Edmund  McGun- 
nigle  is  probably  the  biggest  in  the 
world  owned  by  one  man.  Part  of  if  is 
300  feet  long,  part  of  it  400  feet,  and 
he’s  just  added  an  addition  along  the 
longest  side  that  makes  it  90  feet  wide. 

I  didn’t  think  it  could  be  filled  —  it 
holds  more  than  250,000  bushels— but, 
believe  it  or  not,  it  won’t  hold  all  of 
Mr.  McGunnigle’s  own  crop  this  year. 
He  lias  between  725  and  750  acres  of 
Russets  in  the  ground  on  15  area 
farms.  His  entire  crop — probably  about 
300,000  bushels  —  is  scheduled  to  be 
made  into  potato  chips. 

Truckers,  farmers,  brokers,  salesmen, 
employees  and  visitors  got  so  thick 
around  this  potato  center  that  the 
Goodrichs  built  a  modern  diner  and 
service  station  right  in  front  of  the 
row  of  warehouses.  Now  they’re  think¬ 
ing  seriously  of  putting  up  a  motel  to 
better  accommodate  the  traffic!  If. 
when  you  leave  the  Field  Day,  you 
drive  south  on  Route  15,  you'  can’t  miss 
this  potato  center. 

And,  while  you’re  at  Avoca,  you 
might  be  interested  in  a  new  factory 
two  other  potato  men,  Dan  and  Stan* 
McDougall,  have  right  in  the  village. 
In  it,  modern  gleaming  chrome  ma¬ 
chinery  washes,  peels,  treats,  cuts  up 
potatoes  and  packs  them  for  boding 
or  french  frying,  so  that  all  the  nouse- 
wife  or  busy  chef  has  to  do  is  drop 
them  in  the  fat  pr  water! 

Yep,  there’ll  be  lots  to  see  at  the 
Field  Day  in  the  way  of  new  machin¬ 
ery,  methods,  sprays  and  varieties, 
but  you’ll  also  want  to  take  time  to 
see  what’s  happened  to  the  spud  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Steuben  area  in  the  last 
15  years. 


mw* 


Good  job ,  well  done 


jl/T OST  folks  take  a  lot  of  healthy  pride  in  having  a  nice  looking, 
•*-*-*-  well-kept  farmstead.  Nothing  picks  up  the  appearance  of  a 
set  of  buildings  like  a  coat  of  paint.  Protects  your  investment,  too. 

The  paint  you  see  on  more  and  more  barns  and  other  farm 
buildings  up  and  down  the  road  is  G.L.F.  Super  Barn  Red. 
That  rich,  dark  red  comes  from  plenty  of  long-lasting  iron 


oxide  pigment.  Like  all  G.L.F.  Unico  Paints,  it’s  made  in  a 
farmer-owned  plant  that  makes  nothing  but  paint  for  farm  use. 

The  right  paint  for  a  good  job — well  done — G.L.F.  Super 
Barn  Red. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York 


(454)  14 


YOU’LL 

HAVE  A  GOOD  TIME 

AUGUST  2 

Judd  Falls  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
at  the 

12th  NYABC 

Annual  Meeting 

•  Cattle  Show 

9  Business  Reports 

#  Featured  Speaker,  Allan  J 
B.  Kline,  Pres.  AFBF. 

•  Election  of  Directors 

#  Special  Exhibits 

Bull  barns,  laboratory,  and  shipping 
facilities  of  your  headquarters  open 
for  your  inspection.  Plan  novf  to  attend. 


Box  528-A  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  BEACON  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

EASTPORT,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA. 


Mrs.  Mary  Stanley,  Harrison,  Me. 


CASH  WEEKLY 

to  cedi  on  farmers  and  gardeners.  Take 
orders  for  highest  grade  Gunson  seeds. 
Can  be  sold  with  other  farm  lines. 
Liberal  commissions  paid  weekly  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  orders.  Age  no  barrier.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  with  64-year  old  seed 
house.  Write  today  to  Dept.  A. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO. 
ROCHESTER  1  NEW  YORK 


SORE  TEATS 


APPLY 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder  Balm 
— a  modern  antiseptic  oint¬ 
ment,  designed  to  relieve 
soreness,  reduce  conges¬ 
tion,  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Try  it ...  8  oz.  tin 
75  f.  At  your  dealer’s  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 

H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  4,  N.Y, 


Di:Mai//ors 

UDDER 

BALM 


Summer  Poultry  Gossip 


GRAIN  FOR  HENS 
IN  ' HOT  WEATHER 

N  HOT  weather,  laying  hens  need 
less  grain,  but  they  never  get  to 
where  they  need  none  at  all.  Grain  sup¬ 
plies  energy.  Most  of  the  energy  is 
needed  just  to  keep  the  hen  going  “for 
maintenance,”  as  the  nutritionists  say. 
Some  is  used  as  heat  energy.  That  is 
the  part,  I  suppose,  that  hens  can  do 
without  in  hot  weather. 

It  is  mjr  opinion  that  hens  which  are 
high  producers  by  inheritance  will  do 
an  excellent  job  of  cutting  down  their 
grain  intake  to  suit  any  increase  in 
temperature,  and  eat  more  grain  again 
as  the  heat  wave  subsides.  I  think  that 
the  success  of  free-choice  feeding  on 
many  farms  has  demonstrated  this 
fact. 

On  the  other  hand  I  know  that  there 
are  strains  of  meat-type  chickens 
which  are  only  fair  as  egg  layers  which 
just  cannot  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  ratio  of  grain  and  mash.  Left  to 
their  own  preferences  they  fail  to  put 
out  eggs  and  start  putting  on  fat.  With 
such  a  flock  the  daily  grain  feeding 
must  be  carefully  regulated  by  the 
person  in  charge. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  clever  “grain 
guide  thermometer  scale”  put  out  by  a 
prominent  feed  company  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  those  who  want  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  they  are  neither  giving 
too  much  grain  in  hot  weather,  nor 
cutting  down  too  much.  On  a  stiff  card 
was  pictured  a  thermometer  with  scale 
reading  from  10  below  zero  to  110 
above.  Opposite  the  scale  was  another 
line  of  figures  which,  according  to  a 
statement  on  the  card,  was  “a  rule-of- 
thumb  guide  to  the  amount  of  scratch 
grain  for  pullets  after  reaching  50  per 
cent  production.”  Each  figure  indicated 
the  pounds  of  grain  daily  for  100  hens. 
At  60  degrees  it  was  11  pounds.  At 
about  32  degrees  it  went  up  to  13 
pounds.  At  80  degrees  it  went  down  to 
9  pounds,  and  at  110  degrees  it  was 
down  to  4  pounds. 

It  was  suggested  on  the  card  that 
the  temperature  be  read  at  4  p.m.,  that 
changes  be  made  gradually,  and  that 
extreme  daily  temperature  changes  be 
ignored.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  might 
be  about  as  simple  a  method  as  can  be 
devised  to  regulate  grain  feeding  for 
hens  that  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  dis¬ 
creet  in  their  eating  of  grain. 

Look  Twice  At  the  Litter 

A  common  recommendation  for  feed¬ 
ing  grain  to  a  high-production  flock  is, 
“feed  as  much  in  late  afternoon  as  will 
be  cleaned  up  readily.”  Grain  still  in 
the  litter  next  morning  is  considered 
good  evidence  that  too  much  was  given 
the  night  before.  That  is  not  sufficient 
evidence,  as  I  once  discovered  to  my 
sorrow.  Hot  weather  had  brought  on  a 
drop  in  egg  production.  Seeing  grain 
in  the  litter  I  decided  I  was  feeding 
too  much  and  so  cut  down  the  daily 
supply.  But  production  only  slipped 
lower.  However,  there  was  always  a 
wild  scramble  for  the  fresh  grain  at 


each  feeding.  Then  I  discovered  that 
the  hens  were  keen  for  the  wheat  in 
the  mixture  but  just  didn’t  care  for  the 
cracked  corn. 

The  mixture  was  changed  to  one  that 
was  practically  all  wheat,  and  a  week 
later  egg  production  had  increased  10 
per  cent.  I  had  cut  down  too  much  on 
grain  feeding,  and  had  found  that  it 
sometimes  pays  to  go  along  with  the 
whims  of  old  hens.— L.  E.  Weaver 

—  A.  A.  — 

SUMMER  SHELTERS 

One  way  in  which  some  poultrymen 
increase  egg  production  during  the 
summer  is  to  provide  a  summer  shelter 
for  the  old  hens.  This  makes  it  unnec¬ 
essary  to  sell  old  hens  at  the  end  of 
11  months  iri  order  to  clean  and  disin¬ 
fect  the  laying  house  before  putting  in 
young  pullets. 

In  general,  this  summer  hen  shelter 
should  have  a  capacity  of  about  one- 
third  the  number  of  pullets  housed.  By 
summer  about  one-third  of  those  put 
in  the  previous  fall  will  be  culled  or 
dead,  and  you  will  want  to  take  out 
about  half  of  those  remaining  at  the 
time  they  are  put  in  the  summer 
shelter. 

The  summer  shelter  provides  protec¬ 
tion  from  bad  weather  and  to  keep  costs 
down,  perches  can  be  built  2  or  3  tiers 
high.  If  this  is  done,  the  perches  should 
be  about  14  inches  apart  and  there 
should  be  about  16  inches  between 
tiers. 

A  yard  is  advisable,  allowing  at  least 
5  square  feet  per  bird  and  more  if  pos¬ 
sible.  If  there  are  a  few  trees  in  the 
yard  that  is  an  advantage. 

Some  poultrymen  build  these  sum¬ 
mer  shelters  a  little  more  substantially 
and  use  them  to  hold  layers  late  in  the 
fall  or  winter  or  to  house  cockerels  un¬ 
til  they  want  to  start  producing  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs. 

—  A. A.  — 

EARLY  MATURING 
PULLETS 

Until  rather  repent  times  it  has  been 
desirable  to  breed  pullets  so  that  they 
will  begin  to  lay  at  190  to  200  days  of 
age.  Such  birds  had  excellent  weight 
and  they  soon  attained  a  24-ounce  egg 
weight.  They  also  sold  profitably  for 
meat  purposes  at  the  end  of  their  first 
laying  year. 

Now  the  market  discriminates  against 
heavy  hens  and  a  considerable  price 
differential  is  offered  for  birds  with  less 
weight.  Poultrymen  are  well  aware 
that  these  smaller  hens  can  be  produced 
at  a  lower  cost  for  feed  And  this  is 
most  important  in  these  days  of  ex¬ 
treme  feed  prices. 

Any  of  the  common  breeds  can  be 
successfully  bred  to  begin  laying  at 
about  five  months  of  age,  with  the 
maximum  age  below  180  days.  The 
question  arises  as  to  what  to  expect  in 
egg  size,  body  size  and  egg  production 
from  such  flocks. 

Figures  have  been  collected  on  the 


DOLLARS  FOR  YOLO  THOUGHTS 

EACH  YEAR  for  some  time  we  have  printed  in  our  annual  Forum  Issue 
the  winning  letters  in  a  prize  contest.  This  year  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
test  will  be  “The  Relation  of  Christian  Principles  to  Freedom.”  The  contest 
is  open  to  all  young  readers  who  will  not  be  21  years  of  age  before  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1953. 

Entries  are  due  September  13  and  should  not  exceed  600  words. 

The  prizes  will  be:  first,  $20;  second,  $15;  third,  $10;  and  fourth,  $5. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions:  Write  your  entry  soon,  but  do  not  send  it 
in.  Read  it  over,  think  about  it,  talk  it  over  with  a  number  of  older  people 
including  your  parents  and  perhaps  your  teachers  and  minister.  Finally, 
re-write  it  until  it  suits  you  and  then  mail  it  to  Freedom  Contest,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Ar  lerican  Agriculturist,  August  2, 1952 


Massachusetts  station  flock  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  over  a  three-year  period. 
These  records  show  that  the  very  early 
maturing  pullets  do  lay  a  smaller  egg 
than  is  laid  by  the  medium  maturing 
pullets  throughout  their  first  laying 
year.  Since  egg  size  has  been  carried 
to  an  uneconomical  extreme  in  most 
flocks,  these  very  early  maturing  pul¬ 
lets  will  furnish  eggs  of  a  size  that 
most  markets  demand. 

Very  early  maturing  pullets  start 
laying  when  they  weigh  less  than  the 
medium  maturing,  but  they  do  overtake 
the  latter  birds  in  weight  when  they 
are  12  to  14  months  old. 

Most  important  still  is  the  fact  that 
the  very  early  maturing  pullets  will  av¬ 
erage  to  lay  more  eggs  during  their 
first  year  than  will  pullets  that  start  to 
lay  at  190  to  210  days  of  age. 

Cockerels  for  meat  purposes  will 
grow  more  rapidly  and  economically  in 
flocks  showing  very  early  sexual  ma¬ 
turity.  Our  data  show,  however,  that 
breeding  for  very  early  sexual  ma¬ 
turity  will  not  reduce  adult  size  in 
females. — F.  A.  Hays 


Your  “red  and  white" 
topped  Harder  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo  is  the 
trademark  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  success¬ 
ful  farmer.  For  your 
Harder  gives  you 
maximum  efficiency 
combined  with  beauty 
of  line  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  stands  for  a 
better  nourished  herd, 
for  more  and  richer 
milk  production.  It 
stands  for  savings  in 
time,  labor,  feed  and 
money. 

So  that’s  what  your 
neighbor  means  when 
he  proudly  says,  "I 
own  a  Harder." 


Learn  about  the  exclu¬ 
sive  features  of  the 
Harder  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave  Silo. 
Write  for  literature. 


1 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


LEISTER’S  Fenna.-TJ.  S.  CHICKS 

Approved 

Ji.O.P.  Wnite  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Run.  Ask  for  lb 
illustrated  catalog.  Specializing  in'  Broiler  Chicks,  u.  • 
Pullorum  Passed.  p, 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlistervilIe, 
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Organized  Effort  Killed 
Fresh  Produee  Ceilings 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTOM 


[HE  exemption  of  fresh  and 
processed  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  price  ceilings  rep¬ 
resents  a  major  victory  for 
New  York  farm  organizations.  The  bill, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  only  exempted 
fresh  produce.  Cherry  and  apple  grow¬ 
ers  contended  that  the  ceilings  on  pro¬ 
cessed  produce  were  potentially  disas¬ 
trous  to  them.  The  Western  New  York 
Apple  Growers  Association  took  the 
lead  with  Appalachian  Apples  in  the 
fight  to  allow  processors  to  buy  on  the 
basis  of  supply  and  demand,  rather 
than  at  last  year’s  prices.  N 

The  cherry  growers  were  in  the  same 
fix.  OPS  took  the  position  that  it  did 
not  fix  prices  to  growers,  and  that 
therefore  growers  had  no  kick.  What 
the  price-fixers  did  was  to  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  processors  to 
figure  prices  above  last  year.  Horace 
Putnam  of  Lyons  and  A.  J.  Rogers  of 
Michigan  went  to  Washington  for  the 
National  Cherry  Growers  Council.  Steve 
Putnam,  Dan  Dalrymple,  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  association,  and  Carroll 
Miller  of  Appalachian  Apples,  carried 
the  ball  before  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  of  the  House. 

Individual  Congressmen  were  con¬ 
tacted  all  along  the  line  and  shown  how 
OPS  in  effect  froze  fruit  prices  at  de¬ 
pressed  levels.  Out  of  this  came  the 
Harrison  amendment  in  the  House, 
which  was  accepted  by  a  Senate  con¬ 
ference  committee.  There  is  a  distinct 
feeling  that  these  two  groups  —  the 
cherry  and  apple  growers  —  dealt  the 
major  blows  which  resulted  in  the  ban 
on  produce  price  ceilings. 


The  Rains  Came! 

About  every  farmer  upstate  is  talk¬ 
ing  weather  this  summer,  so  here  goes: 
At  Gannett  Farms,  West  Henrietta, 
drought  began  in  May.  During  54  days 
we  had  a  total  of  1.1  inches  of  rain. 
Almost  constant  winds  and  tempera¬ 
tures  that  ran  into  the  high  90’s  made 
the  situation  worse  as  pastures  deteri¬ 
orated  and  crops  “stood  still.”  Over  the 
July  19-21  weekend  we  had  2.4  inches 
of  rain  in  60  hours. 

This  means  that  the  corn  crop  is 
saved,  that  pastures  have  a  chance  to 
come  back,  and  that  the  farmers’  out¬ 
look  has  improved.  The  rains  came  dur¬ 
ing  wheat  harvest.  This  year  yields  up 
to  50  bushels  an  acre  again  proved  to 
us  the  value  of  a  nitrate  application  in 
April.  Another  lesson  of  the  season  has 
been  that  the  smartest  thing  we  did 
was  to  put  up  200  tons  of  grass  silage 
in  May  and  early  June.  At  that  time 
pastures  were  growing  lush  and  the 
cows  could  not  use  all  the  grass.  Early 
in  July  we  opened  a  silo,  the  first  time 
we  ever  fed  silage  before  Fall. 

*  *  * 

Tar m  Milk  Tanks 

Milk  on  seven  farms  in  Genesee 
County  is  being  stored  in  farm  storage 
tanks,  with  the  conventional  cans  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated.  A  tank  truck  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Cooperative,  Rochester, 
Pipes  the  milk  directly  from  the  farm 
tank.  The  farmer  is  given  a  weight 
slip  and  one  half  of  the  sample  taken 
by  the  truck  operator  for  butterfat  test. 
It  is  indicated  that  in  coming  months, 
°ther  dairy  farms  in  the  area  will  dis¬ 
card  their  cans  and  coolers  and  go  in 
for  tanks. 

This  is  the  first  project  in  the  state  to 
receive  official  state  approval  for  farm 
storage  tanks  and  comes  after  consid¬ 
erable  research  by  dairy  and  official 
agencies.  I  am  told  that  on  a  12-can 
arm  the  farmer  may  expect  to  receive 
about  $2.50  more  per  day  for  his  milk 
ecause  of  less  spillage  and  higher 


test.  The  test  is  higher  because  sticking 
of  cream  to  cans  is  eliminated.  The 
dealer  to  whom  the  tank  milk  is  being 
delivered  is  paying  10  cents  premium 
per  100  pounds,  because  of  higher 
quality,  and  this  premium  is  used  to 
help  subsidize  tank  trucking  while  vol¬ 
ume  is  being  built  up. 

*  *  * 

f*Lal»*’  Founder  Dead 

Eugene  C.  Auchter,  the  man  who 
started  the  United  States  Plant,  Animal 
and  Nutritional  Laboratory  on  the 
Cornell  campus,  is  dead.  Auchter 
brought  up  on  a  farm  at  Elmgrove, 
graduated  from  Cornell  in  1912.  About 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  consolidate  seven  bureaus  and 
numerous  research  stations  in  the  Re¬ 
search  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Auchter  was  named  administrator. 

He  felt  that  there  was  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  nutrition  from  the  soil 
up  through  plants  and  animals  to  hum¬ 
ans.  The  late  H.  E.  Babcock  knew  that 
Auchter  was  considering  such  a  labora¬ 
tory  and  urged  that  it  be  located  at 
Cornell.  The  man  whom  Auchter  named 
as  director,  Dr.  L.  A.  Maynard,  later 
also  was  named  director  of  the  Cornell 
School  of  Nutrition,  in  a  joint  research 
and  teaching  project  that  is  described 
as  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world 

After  the  war  Auchter  resigned  to  gc 
to  Hawaii  as  president'  of  the  Pine¬ 
apple  Research  Institute.  He  planned  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  research  to 
improve  the  agriculture  of  the  Pacific 
area  as  a  contribution  to  human  wel¬ 
fare.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  con¬ 
tracted  a  virus  infection  which  baffled 
medical  science.  He  succumbed  July  8 
at  Honolulu. 

*  *  * 

Horticultural  Society  Tour 

The  annual  summer  tour  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  assem¬ 
ble  at  the  farm  of  Kenneth  Bullard, 
Schuylerville,  Aug.  10  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  days  will  visit  Vermont  and 
Quebec.  In  charge  are  President  James 
R.  Clarke,  Milton;  Tour  Chairman 
Donald  F.  Green,  Chazy,  and  Secretary 
Dan  Dalrymple,  Lockport. 


—  a. a.  — 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A 
STORAGE  CELLAR? 

QUICK  freezers  have  lessened  the 
problem  of  storing  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  winter  use,  but  there  are  still 
some  products  that  keep  best  in  a  good 
storage  cellar.  There  was  a  time  when 
most  farm  cellars  were  good  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  turnips,  apples,  etc.,  but  the 
modern  cement  floor  cellar  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  heating  plant  no  longer  “fills  the 
bill.” 

The  storage  cellar  problem  has  been 
met  by  farmers  in  various  ways.  We 
would  like  to  know  your  experience. 
For  the  best  500-word  letter  on  “How 
We  Store  Apples,  Potatoes,  and  Other 
Root  Crops”  we  will  pay  $10,  and  for 
second  best  we  will  pay  $5.  Send  your 
letters  to  Storage  Contest,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  get  them  in  the  mail  by  August  30. 
—  a.  a.  — 

FLIES 

DDT  is  still  effective  against  horn  flies 
and  may  be  used  on  beef  cattle,  but 
don’t  spray  the  dairy  animals  with  it. 
Don’t  spray  the  steers  too  often  with 
DDT.  Three  times  during  the  summer 
is  enough,  and  more  may  cause  some 
accumulation  of  DDT  in  the  fat  and 
liver. — H.  H.  Schwardt 


Quality  Silage  from  Steel 

To  make  quality  silage  you  must  have  a  silo  that  can  do 
the  job.  With  SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS — which  have  been 
making  high  quality  silage  for  over  30  years — you  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  better  silage  and  more  money. 
The  extra-strength  steel  keeps  moisture  in  —  air  out. 
Smooth  inside  walls,  large  chute,  and  doors  at  all  levels 
make  handling  easy.  Great  range  of  sizes — add  on  any¬ 
time.  Immediate  delivery,  factory  erected  supervision,  and 


a  20  year  written  guarantee. 

•  Airtight 

•  Fireproof 

•  Moisture  . 

Proof 


Windproof 

Rotproof 

Easily 

Erected 


For  Better  Silage  in  '52 — Get  a 
Silver  Shield  NOW. 


Grain  Storage  At  Its  Best 

To  stole  a  quality  grain  cror  you  must  have  a  quality  stor¬ 
age  bin.  C&L  silo  type  grain  bins  are  the  same  rugged  de¬ 
pendable  structures  as  the  Silver  Shield  Silos  with  storage 
capacity  up  to  3,000  bushels.  Rats  and  the  elements  can’t 
get  in  to  spoil  the  grain.  Ask  us  about  them. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Full  Information 


MAKE 


irrigate! 

YOUR  PIPELINE  TO  BIGGEST  CROPS 

Portable  Heavy-Duty  Aluminum  Pipe  With  Cast  Aluminum  Permanently 
Attached  or  Detachable  Couplings  Easily  carried;  quickly  connected  by 
one  man.  No  more  ditch-digging  drudgery  and  cleaning.  Thrifty-wise 
farmers  use  Loekjoint  Portable  Irrigation  Systems.  Sections  of  aluminum 
pipe,  2"  to  8"  in  size  provide  rain  when  and  where  needed.  No  water 
waste— no  soil  erosion.  Crop  yields  are  increased  25-50%  by  scientific 
irrigation.  , 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG.  Valuable  ,  profusely  k 
illustrated,  gives  detailed  information  on  Lock-  f 
joint.  Tells  how  to  irrigate  scientifically. 

Attention  Dealers  — 


fmc 


profitable  territories  still  open. 


LOCKJOINT 

PORTABLE  ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


FOOD  MACHINERY 

AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Florida  Division  —  Lakeland,  Florida 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

FIRST  OFFERING  OF 

Genesee  Wheat 

8%  Higher  Yielding 

Also  Other  Seasonal  Seeds 
HEADCtUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F.  DIDDLE 
SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  H0NF0YE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


:  EXTRA  POWER! 


^•••Farmalls  | 


I 

I 

■ 

I 

I 

l 


Models  H,  M,  W-4,  W-6 

h  Allis-Chalmers 

Models  WC  and  WD 

Here’s  that  “extra” 
power  to  handle  rug¬ 
ged  jobs  and  pull  you  through  the 
tough  spots.  Plow  in  the  next  higher 
gear  easily  with  add-POW’R  full-com¬ 
pression,  aluminum  pistons.  Chrome 
rings  for  longer  life.  Weight  balancing 
of  pistons  cuts  vibration  to  minimum. 
Installed  by  your  tractor  dealer.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today! 

For  faster  service  please  write  name 
of  your  tractor  dealer  below: 


I 

I 

■ 

I 

I 

I 


■  M  &  W  GEAR  CO.  I 


P  Depl.  43-L 


Anchor,  Illinois  Q 


Myles  Bacon,  Rl,  Sugar  Run,  Pa. 


// 


IN  THE  HEED 


mAUff  A 


IRRIGATION  EQUIPMg 


SINCE  1910 


Distributed  By 

CHARLES  W.  HARRIS,  JR. 

26  SOMERSET  AVENUE,  NO.  DIGHTON,  MASS. 


W.R.AMES  COMPANY 

TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  , 


LESS  LABOR— MORE  PROFIT 

I - SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER - 

I  .  NAME  _ 

j  ADDRESS _ _ 

CITY  _ 


STATE 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Large  selection  of 
springers.  New  milkers  or  fall  'reshening.  Credit  if  de¬ 
sired.  Northern  Dairy  Cattle  Corporation,  R.D.  4,  Ful¬ 
ton,  New  York — Telephone  Fulton  28436. 

COWS  FOR  SALE — 1.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


WE  WILL  buy  good  dairies  for  cash.  We  sell  good 
dairies,  no  money  needed.  Phone  or  write  East  End 
Cattle  Sales,  Office  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Ph:  2778. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  bom  April  1951.  Grandson  of  Doug- 
laston  Lady  Augusta  Excellent.  5  AR  daughters,  4  Ex- 
ceUent,  3  PR  sons.  Dam  made  11805M  674F  Sr2C  and 
is  granddaughter  of  Royal  Lenda  2O508M  1109F  Jr4. 
From  an  outstanding  cow  family.  A  choice  individual. 
Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats.  New  York. 


JERSEY 


PURE  bred  Jersey  Sires— from  1  month  to  2  years. 
Grand  mother  nearing  dry  period.  Tested  September  4. 
C.  L.  Sillavvay,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Jersey  bull,  yearling,  $100.00.  Bernard 
LavaJlee,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


FOR  SALE :  Registered  bull  calves  and  service  bulls. 
W.  M.  Graves,  Shinglehouse,  Pa. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFOItDS  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
ah  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm.  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 

FEEDING  steers  —  have  54  western  good  color  steers 
weighing  about  700  ihs.  Have  been  in  Northeast  over 
six  months,  dehorned,  good  flesh  and  ready  for  fall 
pasture  and  short  feed.  Sell  part  or  all.  If  interested 
write  J.  F.  ‘'Doc”  Roberts,  W.  Main  Rd.,  Batavia  or 
call  East  Pembroke  133. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


TWO  registered  yearling  Aberdeen  Angus  heifers. 
Glencamock  and  Earl  Marshall  breeding.  David  Knoder, 
Cherry  Creek,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS  l 


REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  and  a  few  heifers. 
Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson. 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  beet  cattle.  Three  young  cows 
each  with  heifer  calf,  une  yearling  hexxer.  Bulls  various 
ages.  Walter  W.  Fisk.  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  7111. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Reg.  Hereford  bulls  16  mo.  old,  perfect 
markings.  Sired  Dy  Ringwood  Royal  Rupert  24th.,  now 
six  years  old,  lie  has  pr6ven  his  ability.  Come  and  see 
these  good  bulls  at  O.  Watson  Skutt  Farm,  Savannah, 
New  York. 


SWINE 


WALTER  LUX.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Woburn  2-0086. 
Chester  Whites  or  Berkshire  cross  feeding  pigs  6  to  7 
wks.  old  $9.00  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.  10  to  11 
wks.  Old  $12.00  ea.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  check  or 
money  order  Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  extra  if  wanted. 

FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks..  $12.0u 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  9-1085. 

PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White, 
Poland  China  anc  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  i0  to  100  Digs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
104,  West  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585 -M. 

REGISTERED  Tamworths,  Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Fred 
Fenner,  Fillmore  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  Poland  China  baby  pigs,  bred  gilts,  service 
boars.  Pure  breds.  Also  Yorkshires,  farm  raised.  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J.  Phone  8481. 

RUGGED  Pigs  —  Chester  White— Chester — Berkshire — 
Yorkshire  —  Chester  —  Poland-China  cross.  6-8-10-12 
weeks  old  $10.-$11.-$12.-$17.50  each.  Boars — Barrows 
and  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  on  request.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  on  lots  of  50  or  more.  No 
charge  crating — Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord, 
Mass.  Tel.  S07-J. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  Bleeding  Rams.  Twenty  yearling  pure¬ 
bred  rams  for  commercial  flocks.  Priced  right.  Iroquois 
Farm.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Excellent  flock  of  grade  ewes,  2  rams, 
36  ewes,  20  iambs  3  to  5  months  old.  L.  F.  Stock, 
Hast  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  Albany— 62-1524. 

OXFORD  RAMS  —  selected,  registered  yearlings,  good 
size,  top  quality,  best  breeding,  also  10  choice  reg¬ 
istered  Oxford  ewes.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus, 
Now  York. 


DOGS 


,  HUMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines 
friendly,  farm  raiseo  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia.  482M3. 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Tapers  furn¬ 
ished  Caswell.  Box  1013.  Altoona.  Penna 


Subscribers5  exchange 


DOGS 


PEDIGREED  ColUe  puppies.  Beautiful,  inteUigent  — 
championship  weeding.  Ideal  companions.  Males  $35.00. 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00.  females 
$10.00.  Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  AR  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine  New  Vork 


ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns.  Parmenter 
Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G. 
Zimmer,  Box  C,  GallupvUle,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  it>r  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Writb  ioi  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden.  New  York. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  igiven  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Legnorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  ad  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  SA,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
why  our  hatcherv  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  ou;  Rock -Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quica 
broiler  profits  Write  o  cab  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca.  N  Y.  Plion.  1082. 

RICIIQUALITY  Leghorns,  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
iff  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All  stock 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum  clean. 
Vaccinated  tor  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

IDLE  WILD  FARM  Pomfret  Center,  Connecticut. 
White  African  Guinea  eggs,  keets,  started  birds  from 
mature  breeding  stock.  Last  year  produced,  sold  42.000 
guineas.  Literature,  prices.  Booking  now. 

FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross,  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 

SURPLUS  Chicks.  $6.85-100  C.O.D.  New  Hampshires. 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  &  heavy  assorted.  Also 
3- week-old  chicks'  25c  each.  Prices  at  hatchery.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  27,  Pa. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm.  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds,  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone:  Hobart  5281 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  Geese  sex-linked,  choice  breeders.  Betb-Hone 
Farm,  Honesdale,  Pa.  Phone  689J12. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Pedigreed  I  Prolific!  Cash 
Markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhil;  Ranch.  Sellersville  24,  Penna. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  Snell. 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206F11. 


THE  FAMOUS  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silos  im¬ 
mediately  available  tor  grass  and  corn  silage.  At  no 
obligation  write  the  Universal  Steel  Siio  Co.,  Box  361  A, 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  for  detailed  information  or  phone 
Red  Creek.  6612. 


USED  wood  stave  silos  for  sale.  Write  us  for  full  in- 
tormation.  Universal  Steel  Silo  Company,  Box  361-A, 
Red  Creek.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Practically  new.  International  Diesel  power 
unit.  85  horse  power,  has  starter.  Lane  sawmill,  com¬ 
plete  with  Edger,  belts  and  pulleys,  fine  condition, 
priced  to  sell.  Marvin  Rowland,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE —  Balers  — Combines  —  Tractors  —  Rakes  — 
Mowers — Twine — Picxers.  Most  makes — new  or  used — de¬ 
livery  any  state — big  savings.  Several  Farmall  A,  AV. 
C,  II.  M,  Ford,  John  Deere  M.  MT,  B.  G.  A,  Tractors. 
New  Holland  —  John  Deere,  McCormick  Balers.  New 
Idea  pickers,  new  com  binders  —  most  other  makes. 
Write-phone,  visit  or  order:  —  (financing  available) 
Phil  Gardiner,  10  acres  machinery,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 
Phone  5-4831.  Also  will  buy. 


CEDAR  POSTS.  All  sizes.  Any  quantity.  W.  H.  Martin, 
Plainfield.  Vermont. 


CASELLTNI-VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
“Caterpillar”  D4  tractor,  wide  gauge,  2T  series  with 
LPC  straight  dozer  and  Hyster  winch,  reconditioned 
and  guaranteed,  $5,500.00.  Cletrac  BD  diesel  tractor, 
wide  gauge  with  angledozer,  fair,  $1,850.00.  Cletrac 
BD  tractor,  wide  gauge  with  bulldozer,  good,  $3,000.00. 
International  TD1S  with  angledozer,  fair,  as  is 
$4,000.00.  Lorain  MC152  Moto  Crane  4x4,  gasoline,  Al. 
new  1951.  Lorain  MC414  Moto  Crane  6x6.  gasoline,  ex¬ 
cellent,  new  1948.  Casellini- Venable  Corporation.  Barre, 
Vt.  Phone  90. 


NEW  22  H.P.  LeRoi  Motors  $225.00.  C.  Loomis,  Bain- 
bridge,  New  York. 


CIDER  press,  hydraulic.  Good  condition.  John  M. 
Eagan,  Port  Jervis,  New  York.  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Never- 
sink  Road. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE — John  Deere  2  row  level  bed  power  take  off 
potato  digger  with  rubber  tires,  used  on  20  acres. 
Like  new.  Hubert  D.  Gage,  Phone  5551,  Red  Hook, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE.  Case  Brushland  heavy  duty  harrow.  1st 
class  condition,  8  24  inch  blades.  Tractor  controlled 
angling.  $175.00.  Robert  H.  Smith,  Clifton  Springs. 
N.  Y.  Phone  13F21,  State  road,  88  Orleans. 


KNIVES — Silo  Filler— Field  Harvester — Baler.  Save  up 
to  %  and  more.  Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufacturers.  Papec  N 
or  81  and  Blizzard  5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and 
Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or  158,  $4.33  each. 
Case,  John  Deere,  Rumely.  Skyline.  New  Holland. 
Dellinger,  Bradley  $4  each.  McCormick-Deering  silo 
and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5  each. 
Thousands  used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Immediate 
delivery  United  States  -postage  paid  (COD  50c)  Agricul¬ 
tural  Knives,  21  Lock  St.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


BROADCASTER— Fertilizer— Lime— Seed— Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Mooreven — 3-A — Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT’S  CATALOGS — FREE!  Farms,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses,  3646  bargains,  31  states.  World’s  largest,  52 
years  service  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10.  N.  Y. 

180  ACRE  Farm;  169  acres  of  excellent  tillable  land, 
part  on  new  cement  highway.  Located  on  school  bus 
route.  10  room  home,  modern  conveniences,  tenant 
house,  two  barns  sheds  avo  concrete  silos  all  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Good  spring  water,  three  wells.  Nine¬ 
teen  Jamesway  stanchions  and  water  cups;  good  milk 
house,  new  cooier,  milking  machines,  etc.  $50,000.00. 
Grade  herd  and  machinery  if  wanted.  Mrs.  G.  Clinton 
Townsend.  Interlaken,  New  York. 


ACRES  2-45,  2  sets  good  buildings,  drive-in  barns,  40 
cows  tools,  near  town,  $20,000.00.  Others.  Home 
Agency,  191  Virginia  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — large  brick,  four  bedroom  home  on  Main 
St.  Modern  conveniences.  Lot  56x256  with  equipped 
bake  shop  attached  to  rear  Established  20  years.  Has 
nice  clientelle  in  (4)  adjoining  towns  of  Herkimer, 
Mohawk,  Uion  and  Frankfort,  approximately  30,000 
population.  Reason  for  selling,  owner’s  health.  Address 
Claude  E.  Reed,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


MILK  route  and  dairy  farm,  complete  with  stock  and 
tools.  Tile  bam  and  silo.  Excellent  12  room  house. 
Walking  distance  to  village,  stores,  churches,  etc. 
$20,000.00  will  handle.  Write  R.  Scofield,  617  Lake- 
view  Dr.,  Endicott,  N.  Y.  Rep.  Valley  Realty. 


PLANTS 


POTTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  Aug.,  Sept..  Oct. 
will  bear  next  Spring.  25  varieties  including  Ever- 
bearing  Also  transplanted  strawberry  runners.  Rasp¬ 
berry,  blackberry,  blueberry,  asparagus,  grapes,  straw¬ 
berry  rhubarb  Send  for  free  catalogue.  Pleasant  Valley 
Farms,  Millbury,  Mass. 


BULBS 


IRIS  surplus.  Mixed  $1.50  doz.  While  they  last.  Plant 
anytime.  Albert  Brownly,  Woodville,  Mass. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest;  5  ID 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B  Sold  by  ton  or  paiL  Hovvlano 
Apiaries.  'Berkshire.  N.  Y 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highes’ 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey 


THERE  are  a  few  dealerships  open  in  the  Northeast  for 
a  nationally  known  and  advertised  silo  and  allied  lines. 
Satisfactory  personal  and  credit  references ,  required 
Please  address  inquiries  to  Box  361A,  Red  Creek. 
New  York. 


TEST  Cow  Milker  for  Jerseys.  Married  man  with  small 
family.  Modern  four  room  apartment,  furnished  with 
heat  and  lights.  References  required,  lfandleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  New  York. 


OPENING  for  a  D.H.I.A.  Supervisor.  Salary  open. 
Contact  the  Putnam  County  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Cooperative,  c/o  Farm  Bureau,  County  BuildingV 
Carmel,  New  York. 


ELDERLY  man  or  woman  light  work  farm  house, 
good  home.  Small  salary.  Louis  Keydon,  Earlton,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  experienced,  small  dairy  farm,  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  single  house,  good  location,  near  school.  P.  O. 
Box  1807.  Springfield.  Mass. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  farm  manager  for  potato  or  onion  farm  or 
private  estate.  Best  experience.  Alien  Weigaad,  224 
Linden  Ave.,  Rutledge,  Pa.  r 


WANTED  —  Position  as  working  farm  manager,  re¬ 
liable,  sober  and  ambitious.  Phone  Homer  449VV2  or 
write  Box  584.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  OATES 

Aug.  16  Issue  . 

Sept.  6  Issue . 

...Closes  Aug.  22 

Sept.  20  Issue . 

Oct.  4  Issue . 

...Closes  Sept.  19 

HAY 


NEW  CROP  field  baled  alfalfa  and  timothy  hay,  top 
grade.  L.  F.  Stock.  Box  149,  Rensselaer,  n!  T 
Albany-62-1524. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


NEW  FILM  For  Old — 8  exposures  developed,  enlarged, 
in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  exposures.  67c! 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mailing  bag.  Roberts’! 
Box  444B,  Salem,  Mass. 


WOMEN  S  INTEREST 


RIBBONS — Beautiful  Satin  remnants.  Assorted  colors 
widths,  long  lengths.  Grand  tor  hairbows,  gift  tying! 
dressmaking.  Big  bargain  assortment  about  280  feet 
$1.00  postpaid.  Brisko  Company,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont! 


LADIES'  dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women’s,  child¬ 
ren’s.  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men's  work 
clothing.  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Ilousefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co  Department  AA,  Fairview, 
New  Jersey. 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes.  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 


EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save.  Fre6  28-page  catalog.  Merribee,  Dept. 
833,  22  West  21st  St..  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


BANQUET  roll  table  paper  for  your  Church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  for  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Co.,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont 


RIBBONS — 3  Bargain  Bunches,  only  $1.00  postpaid. 
90-100  feet  each  bunch  Assorted  colors,  widths,  quali¬ 
ties.  All  good  lengths.  Wonderful  for  gift  tying,  hair- 
bows,  lingerie,  dressmaking.  Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brook¬ 
field  12.  Mass. 


WOOL  felt  strips.  Makes  heavy  braided  or  woven  rugs 
that  outlast  regular  ones.  6  colors.  1  pound  $2.25,  5 
pounds  $9.00.  Albert  Brownly,  Woodville,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg  Co.,  Dept,,  64.  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools.  Septic  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Just  mix  dry 
powder  with  water,  pour  Into  toilet  Safe,  no  poisons. 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  free 
details  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32.  Chicago  22. 
Illinois. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  miniature  sample, 
printed  word,  free.  Cassei.  Route  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION  Dairymen!  Don't  let  Fouls.  Garget  (swollen 
udder),  minor  cuts,  bruises,  reduce  your  milk  check. 
Use  A.D.D.  s.  Liniment,  it  relieves  congestion.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  simple,  effective.  Send  $1.25  direct  to  manu¬ 
facturer,'  A.  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

REMEMBER  Porter’s  Salve  for  cuts,  bums,  minor  in¬ 
fections;  Porter’s  Liniment,  (formerly  Pain  King)  for 
tired,  aching  muscles?  Salve  still  60c,  liniment  $1. 
Order  from  ’Porter’s.  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe’s — 22  Holland  Bldg.. 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  for  old,  broken  jewelry,  gold 
teeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  spectacles.  Free 
information.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rose  Smelting 
Company.  29-AA  East  Madison,  Chicago. 

WANTED  to  buy.  or  rent,  Bidwell  28”  pick-up  bean 
combine.  Will  consider  28”  stationary  thresher.  Wjlte 
full  description  and  price.  Watts,  Box  155,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  _ 

AIRCRAFT  parts  wanted.  We  need  those  parts  ^in  your 
barn  regardless  of  age  or  type,  especially  BT-13  s.  at 
buyer  will  call.  Postcard  to:  E.  Meaker.  401  Waldori 
Parkway,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I ’.ORD  ER  Collie  pups  six  weeks  old  Aug.  2.  $20.00 
each.  William  Colby.  Route  3,  Concord,  N.  H. 


CHRISTIAN  Girl  wants  board,  room  in  Christian  home. 
Pay  low  rates.  Please  write  Box  5I4-1H,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


IRADUALLY  and  inevitably  the 
time  is  disappearing  when  your 
I  cast-off  dairy  cow,  sold  for 
meat,  will  bring  almost  as  much 
as  a  replacement  for  your  grade  dairy 
herd.  This,  in  many  ways,  is  too  bad, 
but  it  is  not  all  lost.  Most  dairy  herds 
have  already  been  greatly  improved  be¬ 
cause  many  dairymen  have  been  keen 
in  moving  out  the  “boarders,”  the 
“ne’er-do-wells,”  the  “off”  cows  and 
doing  it  quickly  and  often  in  the  past 
year  or  two. 

In  any  group  of  humans,  several  will 
get  fat,  thin,  or  sickly,  or  die  or  be¬ 
come  unable  to  work  in  any  24-month 
period.  Our  animals  face  exactly  the 
same  situation  or  worse,  but  we  are 
apt  not  to  face  up  to  that,  especially 
when  culling  brings  a  financial  loss. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
many  livestock  men  is  that  they  do  not 
fool  around  with  an  animal  that  is  “off.” 
Out  it  goes — and  quick.  This  has  been 
easy  in  the  last  year  or  so,  but  it  is 
going  to  become  harder  as  the  spread 
between  the  cull  and  her  replacement 
increases.  Then  more  and  more  mis¬ 
takes  are  going  to  be  made,  and  more 
and  more  of  these  “boarders”  are  going 
to  pile  up  on  farms. 

Every  day  while  working  at  the 
stock  yards,  I  see  crippled  or  sick  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  been  kept  home  too 
long.  In  many  cases  they  do  not  bring 
half  what  they  would  have  if  they  had 
been  marketed  sooner.  This  is  poor 
economy  under  any  price  differential 
between  the  sold  cow  and  its  replace¬ 
ment. 

Dry  Pastures 

Right  now  in  this  section  and  many 
others,  our  pastures  are  drying  up. 
What  we  can  do  about  it  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  our  farm,  our  economic  po¬ 
sition  and  the  type  of  animals  we  have 
on  pasture.  There  is  one  thing  sure, 
though— that  ip  any  of  our  various 
situations  our  animals  must  have  sup¬ 
plemental  feed  of  some  kind. 

Perhaps  you  can  put  in  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system,  but  that  takes  water  and 
a  world  of  it.  Be  sure  before  you  go 
into  any  type  of  sprinkler  system  that 
your  water  supply  will  not  run  out. 

Grain  as  a  supplement  for  summer 
pasture  becomes  important,  but  most 
°f  us  have  fed  up  our  home-grown 
grains,  and  to  buy  on  the  open  market 
at  this  time  of  year  is  really  expensive, 
especially  for  just  growing  young  stock. 

Perhaps  you  have  filled  your  silo  with 
grass  silage  and  have  corn  silage  com¬ 
ing  on  so  you  can  feed  out  the  grass 
silage.  This  too  has  its  limitations.  Per¬ 
haps  your  pasture  is  not  close  to  the 
harn,  or  you  want  that  grass  silage  for 


feed  next  February  and  your  corn  to 
husk  for  grain. 

Faced  with  these  situations,  most  of 
us  can  fall  back  on  the  good  old  North¬ 
east  crop,  HAY.  A  load  of  loose  hay, 
whether  old,  too  ripe,  weedy,  or  what 
have  you,  placed  in  your  pasture  will 
do  wonders.  If  put  there  early  before 
cows  are  turned  out  in  the  spring,  it 
will  almost  surely  eliminate  your 
danger  of  bloat.  It  will  decrease  early 
grass  scouring  of  your  animals  and 
nearly  eliminate  the  early  gross  loss  of 
weight  when  animals  are  ffrst  turned 
out. 

This  time  of  year  available  hay  in 
3.ny  form  or  by  any  means  placed  in 
your  pasture  will  carry  them  along, 
protect  your  pasture  from  over-grazing, 
protect  your  fences  from  cattle  wander¬ 
ing,  and,  in  most  cases,  stop  any  losses 
of  weight  during  this  period  or  until 
late  summer  rains  come  and  feed  gets 
good  again. 

Hay,  whether  on  your  farm  or  not,  is 
usually  available  this  time  of  year  for 
almost  the  cutting  and  taking  away. 
One  of  the  saddest  sights  I  see  in  driv¬ 
ing  across  the  state  is  the  uncut  hay 
fields —  poor  to  be  sure— but  right  next 
to  them  pastures  that  are  worse,  hold¬ 
ing  cattle  or  sheep  with  their  tongues 
hanging  out  to  get  that  hay — hay  that 
would  keep  them  full,  happy  and  hold¬ 
ing  their  weight  for  the  better  days 
ahead. 

Watch  for  hay  racks  —  some  big, 
some  small — to  spring  up  in  our  pas¬ 
tures  as  the  years  go  on.  The  days  of 
grass  farming  and  how  to  do  it  have 
only  begun. 

—  a. a. — 

HEIFERS  NEED 
LESS  GRAIN 

AIRY  heifers  can  be  raised  satis¬ 
factorily  from  birth  to  two  years  of 
age  with  as  little  as  500  pounds  of 
grain,  provided  they  are  fed  all  the 
high-quality  alfalfa  hay  they  can  eat 
at  all  times. 

It  is  usually  recommended  that  heif¬ 
ers  be  fed  grain  continuously  from  the 
time  they  are  a  few  weeks  old  until 
they  are  due  to  calve.  In  feeding  ex¬ 
periments,  however,  heifers  that  were 
fed  about  500  pounds  of  grain  in  the 
first  nine  months,  and  no  grain  there¬ 
after,  made  as  good  growth  as  heifers 
that  were  fed  a  total  of  2,250  pounds 
of  grain  in  two  years. 

At  two  years  of  age,  both  groups 
were  about  10  per  cent  heavier  than 
the  expected  weights,  but  the  heifers 
that  were  fed  only  500  pounds  of  grain 
made  more  economical  gains. 

How  They  Were  F'ed 

Both  groups  had  been  fed  colostrum 
milk  for  three  days  after  birth,  then 
whole  milk  (or  skim  milk  fortified  with 
vitamin  A)  to  60  or  70  days.  Hay  and 
grain  feeding  was  started  at  ten  days 
of  age.  Grain  was  gradually  increased 
to  a  maximum  of  3V2  pounds  a  day  at 
five  months  of  age,  then  decreased 
gradually  and  discontinued  at  nine 
months  for  the  limited-grain  group;  the 
other  group  was  fed  at  the  average 


daily  rate  of  3V2  pounds  for  two  years. 
High-quality  alfalfa  hay  was  fed  to 
both  groups  throughout  the  two-year 
period. 

In  related  experiments,  in  which 
calves  were  limited  to  about  550  pounds 
of  grain  the  first  nine  months,  it  was 
found  that  the  alfalfa  hay  could  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  mixture  of  Ladino  clover 
and  bromegrass  hay,  or  a  mixture  of 
Ladino  clover  and  orchard-grass  hay, 
when  corn  silage  made  up  the  rest  of 
the  roughage  ration.  Heifers  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage 
weighed  111  per  cent  of  normal  at  two 
years  of  age,  and  those  that  received 
corn  silage  and  the  Ladino  clovergrass 
hay  mixtures  weighed  115  per  cent  of 
normal. — John  W.  Atwood,  University 
of  Rhode  Island. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  GRASS 
SILAGE 

GRASS  silage  does  not  fit  into  the 
operations  of  every  dairyman.  How¬ 
ever,  in  many  cases  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  advantages.  One  is 
that  grass  can  be  harvested  much  earli¬ 
er  for  grass  than  it  can  for  hay.  This 
helps  labor  distribution  and  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  finishing  of  haying  at  an 
earlier  date. 

Grass  silage  also  fits  into  a  system  of 
grass  farming  by  evening  out  the 
amount  of  grass  available  throughout 
the  season.  When  pastures  get  too  long 
in  the  spring,  the  grass  can  be  clipped 
and  put  in  the  silo  and  then  fed  to  the 
cows  when  pastures  become  short  in 
mid-summer. 


Knollwood  Rag  Apple  Gay 
owned  by  R.  Austin  and 
W.  Backus  of  Mexico, 
This  cow  recently 
finished  an  advanced  reg- 
,stry  record  of  1,126 
Pounds  of  fat  and  30,157 
Pounds  of  milk  at  5  years 
of  °3e.  This  record  ranks 
^er  as  the  only  cow 


in 

to 


New  York  State  ever 
make  over  1,100  pounds 
of  fat  and  30,000  pounds 
°f  milk  on  3  times  a  day 
milking.  Her  fat  Record 
ranks  7th  in  the  entire  United  States  for  full-aged  cows  on  3  times  milking. 

She  is  the  9th  daughter  of  Montvic  Chieftain  the  7th,  to  make  over  800  pounds  of 
and  3rd  to  make  over  1,022  pounds  of  fat.  —Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 


Big  Hereford  Cattle  Auction 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  1 1 

Starting  at  9:00  A.M.  ^ 

460  HEAD  REGISTERED  460  HEAD 

This  big:  dispersal  sale  is  necessary  to  settle  the  Estate  of  E.  T.  Bedford  2nd,  and 
will  be  held  at  his  Crarydale  Farm. 

Located  5  miles  west  of  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y„  1  y2  miles  south  of  Route  23,  and  10  miles 
from  Claverack,  17  miles  east  of  Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Turn  at  arrow  on  West 
Side  of  Railroad  Bridge. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  and  negative  to  Bangs  Test  with  up-to-date  tests,  nearly  all  vacci¬ 
nated.  Eligible  for  shipment  into  nearly  all  states. 


460  HEAD  (Think  of  it)  —  in  one  day. 

170  Cows  6  High  Record  Service-Age  Bulls 

140  Calves  by  their  side  34  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

64  Yearling  Heifers  52  Steers  about  1  year  old 

One-third  of  herd  are  polled. 

The  late  Mr.  Bedford  and  his  assistant's  worked  closely  with  Cornell  University  in  the 
use  of  their  sires.  Herd  has  been  carefully  supervised  and  directed  by  experienced  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  HERD  OF  HEREFORD  BREEDING  CATTLE  EVER  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 
IN  THE  NORTHEAST. 

A  MARVELOUS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU  TO  BUY  THE  VERY  FINEST  HEREFORD 
BREEDING  CATTLE.  This  is  a  popular  beef  breed,  because  they  brought  today’s  top 
beef  price  over  81%  of  time  during  a  6-month’s  period,  and  because  they  were  Grand 
Champions  at  8  of  the  largest  beef  shows  last  year,  over  all  beef  breeds. 

Sale  must  start  at  9:00  A.M.  sharp,  DST. 

TENTS  —  CHAIRS  —  LUNCH  —  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDERS 

THE  FOLLOWING  DAY— TUESDAY,  AUGUST  12— at  10:00  A.M. 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

ESTATE  OF  E.  T.  BEDFORD  2nd,  Owner,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 
1st  Natl.  Bank,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Co-Executor 

E.  J.  Keane,  Agent,  Merchants  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Have  sold  out  of  all  cattle  on  hand  and  expect  a  new  lot  of  over  300 
head  to  arrive  this  week,  either  Herefords  and  Angus  heifers  and  steers, 
which  will  consist  of  over  100  head  of  calves  weighing  from  300  to  400 
pounds.  Just  right  to  start  now  and  make  1,000  pound  cattle  next  year. 

Also  will  have  over  150  cattle  weighing  from  400  to  600  pounds.  They 
are  just  right  to  keep  for  breeders  or  fatten  for  market  in  the  early  winter. 

Balance  will  be  cattle  weighing  from  600  to  900  pounds  that  will  do  for 
the  feed  lot  this  fall. 

Anyone  interested  in  good  beef  cattle  to  make  money  on  should  come 
and  look  these  cattle  over. 

I  have  sold  over  3,000  head  of  these  kind  of  cattle  since  January  1st,  to 
over  300  satisfied  customers,  and  expect  to  sell  more  than  that  many  the 
balance  of  this  year.  So  if  you  have  pasture,  why  not  buy  a  few  of  these 
good  cattle  and  watch  them  grow  and  make  money  for  you  ?  It  looks  like 
cattle  will  be  high  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

All  cattle  I  handle  are  treated  for  shipping  fever  and  delivered  free  of 
charge  within  100  miles.  Will  take  your  dairy  and  fat  cattle  in  trade  and 
allow  you  a  good  price  for  them. 

Also  can  arrange  to  pasture  at  a  small  cost  to  you  any  nupiber  you  wish 
to  buy. 

I  have  rented  the  Normandy  Farms  at  Norristown,  and  have  over  400 
acres  of  the  finest  pastures.  They  have  a  four-rail  fence  and  plenty  of 
water  and  shade.  I’m  sure  your  cattle  will  do  good  there.  Also  have  over 
300  acres  pasture  to  rent  here  in  Chadds  Ford.  So  why  wait?  Why  not 
come  and  see  some  real  good  cattle  that  are  priced  lower  than  any  other 
cattle  of  the  same  quality  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania? 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  I  have  sold  over  48,000  beef  cattle  in  the 
last  12  years  and  last  year  was  the  biggest  year  I  ever  had. 

I  expect  to  receive  over  200  cattle  each  week  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
and  I  expect  to  price  them  so  they  will  move  out  in  that  order. 

S.  B.  DAVIS 

Chadds  Ford,  Pa.  Phone  Mendenhall  2771 
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By  MABEL  HEBEL 


Back  to  school  —  or  business  —  you  go, 
in  your  new  fall  clothes! 
fashions  are  certain  to  become  your  favor¬ 
ites  and  standbys.  They’re  tailored,  easy  to 
make,  always  smart  and  comfortable,  and 
easy  on  your  sewing  time. 

2686.  "Jiffy”  fabric-saving  hat.  Finish  it 
to  match  your  favorite  ensemble  or  in  vel¬ 
veteen  or  plaid  wool.  Sizes  small,  medium 
and  large.  Medium  size  (head  size  22 
inches),  %  yd.  of  39-inch.  In  velveteen,  1 
yd.  of  35-inch. 

2  627.  Attractive  rolled  collar  on  this  tail¬ 
ored  topper  insures  easy-to-make  fashion. 

shorter-sleeve-look.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size 
18,  3  yds.  of  54-in. 


2730.  Smart  yoke-detailed  dress  with 
the  popular  flared  fullness  in  the  skirt.  Con¬ 
trasting  collar  and  cuffs  trim  in  pique  or 
linen.  Choice  of  sleeve  length  most  becom¬ 
ing  to  you.  Sizes  12-20.  Size  16,  2%  yds.  of 
54-in.;  y2  yd.  of  35-in.  contrast. 

2582.  The  simple  skirt  with  the  neat 
tab-yoked  bolero  will  make  this  suit  stand 
out  in  any  crowd.  Try  it  in  flannel,  gabar¬ 
dine,  light-weight  woolens  or  faille.  Sizes 
10-20.  Size  16,  2%  yds.  of  54-inch. 

2703.  Easy  princess  jumper.  Front  and 
back  are  cut  in  just  one  main  pattern  piece. 
Attractive  in  corduroy,  velveteen  or  wool, 
with  push-up  sleeves  on  the  blouse.  Sizes 
12-20,  36-40.  Size  16' jumper,  2%  yds.  54-in. 
The  blouse  takes  2*4  yds.  of  35-in.  fabric. 
2720.  Another  easy-to-make  budget  sav¬ 
er,  with  simple,  comfortable  lines  to  make 
you  look  smart  and  tailored.  You’ll  marvel 
at  how  quickly  and  easily  you  will  com¬ 
plete  it.  Saddle  stitching  is  optional.  Sizes 
10-20.  Size  16,  4%  yds.  of  35-in.  fabric. 


2708.  Smart  basic  skirt  with  two  jerkin  tops. 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  skirt,  1%  yds.  54-in.;  square 
neck  jerkin,  iy2  yds.  54-in.;  V-neck  jerkin,  1% 
yds.  35-in. 

2719.  Two  Gibson  girl  blouses:  one  with 
ruffled  front  and  puffed  sleeves;  the  other  tail¬ 
ored,  with  shapely  cuff  detail.  Choice  of  sleeve 
length.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  three-quarter 
sleeves^  3  yds.  39-in.  Short  sleeves,  2*4  yds. 
39-in.  r 

2723.  A  money-saving  separate  skirt  and 
wardrobe  stretcher.  Three  box  pleats  front  and 
back.  Make  in  tweed,  corduroy,  broadcloth  or 
light-weight  woolen.  Waist  sizes  22-32.  Size  28, 
2  yds.  54-in. 


SKIRT 
2723 
22  -  32  IN. 

2216.  This  classroom  casual  with 
panel-yoke  lines  has  that  grown-up 
look  little  girls  love.  Choice  of  sleeve 
length,  too!  Cute  in  cotton,  corduroy, 
light-weight  woolens.  Or  start  your 
daughter  to  school  in  crisp  plaid  ging¬ 
ham.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  1%  yds.  54-in. 
with  %  yd.  35-in.  contrasting. 

2563.  Easy-to-make  jumper  with 
companion  casual  blouse.  Corduroy  or 
wool  over  a  neat  white  blouse.  Sizes 
4-10.  Size  4  jumper,  1%  yds.  of  54-in. 
fabric.  The  blouse  with  short  sleeves 
requires  1  yard  in  39-in.  material. 
2705.  Molded-middle  dirndl — pretty 
for  a  party  or  for  school  days.  Long 
sleeve  version  for  woolens  is  included 
in  pattern.  Or  try  gingham  or  taffeta. 
Sizes  2-8.  Short  sleeve  version,  2% 
yds.  of  35-in.  fabric. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25 
cents  for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25 
cents  for  our  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion 
Book  which  has  many  more  attractive 
pattern  designs  and  style  hints.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


2705 
2  -  8 
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Along  the  South  Hill  Road 

.  By  Inez  George  Gridley 


Naming  the  Cows 

AMING  the  cows  is  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  be  solved  on  every 
dairy  farm,  whether  the  cows  are  reg¬ 
istered  and  weighed  down  with  titles 
like  “Regina  Mary  Royal  Deep  Meadow 
Beth  Amy,”  or  tagged  with  simple 
names  like  “Buttercup”  and  "Daisy.” 
Our  place  is  no  exception.  Sooner  or 
later  the  moment  comes  when  Dad 
looks  down  at  a  newborn  heifer,  finds 
his  mind  a  blank;  and/  asks  for  help. 

We  have  tried  several  solutions. 

I  lean  heavily  on  old-fashioned  names 
with  no  imagination  involved,  like 
“Bossy,”  “Star,”  and  “Brownie.” 

Sister  was  crazy  about  popular 
music  at  one  time  and  our  herd  still 
bears  the  scars.  Dad  never  shared  her 
enthusiasm,  and  was  always  finding 
fault  with  the  heifer  she  named  “Bongo, 
Bongo.”  “Mairzy  Doates”  turned  out  to 
be  just  fair,  too,  and  we  sold  her  soon 

X  TODAY  IN  § 

Garden  Satisfies — Mostly! 

EONIES  on  the  whole  did  not  bloom 
too  well  for  me  this  year — I  think 
it  was  because  I  was  away  at  the  time 
they  needed  water  last  summer.  One 
season  prepares  for  next  year’s  bloom, 
you  know.  But  those  that  did  bloom 
were  gorgeous  in  color  and  form. 
There’s  been  no  question  of  their  get¬ 
ting  plenty  of  water  this  spring! 

The  iris,  poppies,  early  lilies,  clove 
pinks  and  roses  have  done  well.  The 
miniature  roses,  new  for  me  last  year, 
are  well  established  in  the  rock  garden 
and  are  just  right  for  that  spot.  The 
three  miniatures  which  I  have  had  for 
years  were  covered  with  their  1-inch 
blossoms.  The  old  Talisman,  over  15 
years  old,  put  on  its  best  show  this 
spring,  due  probably  to  the  rather  se¬ 
vere  pruning  it  got  and  little  winter 
damage.  The  most  exciting  is  the 
flourishing  way  the  new  Climbing 
Peace  is  starting  off  with  its  typical 
luxurious  foliage  and  a  fine  show  of 
buds.  Next  spring,  however,  will  tell 
its  story,  whether  it  tolerates  our  win¬ 
ters  and  so  on.  The  3-way  dust  is  kept 
on  the  roses  and  other  susceptible  per¬ 
ennials. 

The  Alpine  pansies,  seeds  of  which  I 
brought  back  from  a  friend’s  garden 
in  England,  have  bloomed  in  the  rock 
garden;  they  much  resemble  Johnny- 
jump-ups  but  are  real  little  pansies. 
The  one  rock  geranium  from  the  same 
source  and  the  rock  garden  pinks,  seeds  4 
brought  over  in  1948,  are  now  estab¬ 
lished  here.  The  latter  have  small  rosy- 
pink  flowers  in  abundance  and  form 
dense  mats  of  foliage  but  the  flowers 
have  no  fragrance.  In  common  with 
other  pinks  the  dead  flowers  should  be 
sheared  off  when  finished.  Keeping  all 
‘‘deads”  cut  is  important  if  the  plant 
is  to  remain  thrifty. 


after  she  freshened.  When  Sister  named 
three  of  -our  most  promising  young 
heifers  “Onesie,”  “Twosie”  and  “Three- 
sie,”  Dad  blew  up. 

Dad’s  own  system  seemed  logical  but 
we  had  to  abandon  that,  too.  His  idea 
was  to  name  every  calf  according  to 
her  origin  If  we  raised  her,  she  was 
“Brownie’s  Heifer.”  This  became  pretty 
cumbersome  when  we  got  around  to 
milking  “Brownie’s  Heifer’s  Heifer’s 
Heifer.”  If  we  bought  one  from  a 
neighbor,  he  simply  named  her  after 
someone  in  that  family.  Of  course,  with 
that  system  we  never  forgot  where  the 
calf  came  from,  but  it  proved  a  little 
too  embarrassing  in  actual  practice — 
especially  if  someone  called  that  par¬ 
ticular  critter  in  a  loud  voice,  or  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  discuss  in  famil¬ 
iar  terms  any  of  the  many  ills  a  cow 
is  heir  to! 

We  have  run  full  circle  at  our  place 
and  I  am  in  the  driver’s  seat  again. 
This  year’s  herd  replacements  are 
named  “Whitefoot,”  “Blackie,”  “But¬ 
tercup”  and  “Daisy.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

Just  Out ! 


OUR  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book 
is  just  out!  It’s  filled  with  practical, 
easy-to-make,  smart  pattern  designs, 
including : 

Campus  clothes  galore,  including 
casual  separates  and  new  smart  dressy 
ideas. 

Two-piece  fashions,  with  combina¬ 
tions  you’ll  go  for.  a 

Dating  dresses;  home  frocks  and 
aprons;  mature  fashions  with  flattering 
details. 

Complete  range  of  school  togs  from 
tots  to  teens. 

Christmas  gift  ideas  —  patterns  for 
toys,  dolls,  doll  clothes. 

Plus  hints  on  how  to  look  like  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars! 

This  book  is  only  25  cents.  TO 
ORDER:  Write  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Pattern  Service,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  25 
cents  (in  coin).  Write  name  and 
address  plainly. 


A.A.’s  “Best  Ever”  Beeipe 


EACH  year  I  make  at  least  30  pints  of  Creole  Sauce  by  the  following 
, recipe;  it’s  handy  to  have  on  hand,  and  it’s  so  good  in  meat  loaf,  Span¬ 
ish  Rice,  stew  or  Swiss  Steak,  or  with  spaghetti  and  meat  balls: 

«■  CREOLE  SAUCE 

1  quart  onions,  sliced 
12  green  peppers,  chopped 
3  quarts  tomatoes,  peeled  and  chopped 
3  teaspoons  salt 


Cook  together  until  tender.  Pack  into  clean  hot  jars,  seal  according  to 
the  type  of  jar  used,  and  process  in  a  hot  water  bath  for  15  minutes. 

Yield:  6  pints. — Anna  Rogers  Willman 

< 


ATLAS  Jars  have  been 
proven  for  more  than 
50  years  by  house¬ 
wives  everywhere. 
Double  tested  for 
strength. 


Strong  and  safe  for  ail  approved  methods 
of  modern  preserving.  Perfect  for  home 
freezing  — moisture,  vapor  and  leak-proof; 
odors  can't  get  in  or  out;  re-usable. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 

k _ _ _ j 


★  BUY  U.  v  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 


WEATHER 


AS  THE  WIND  BLOWS 
FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 


6:2o  a. m.  7  :lo  a.m. 

WIILD-FM  Niagara  Falls 
WFNF-FM  Wethersfield 
WHDL-FM  Olean 
WVBT-FM  Genesee  Valley 
WHCU-FM  Ithaca 
WVCN-FM  Central  New  York 

WQAN-FM 

AND  NOW  AT 


12:00  p.m.  6:15  p.m.  FM 

WRUN-FM  Utica-Rome 
WWNY-FM  Watertown 
WMSA-FM  Massena 
WVCV-FM  Cherry  Valley 
WFLY-FM  Troy- Albany 
WI1VA-FM  Poughkeepsie 
Scranton,  Pa.  \ 

r:15  a.m.  ON  AM 


WHAM  Rochester 
WJTN  Jamestown 
WHLD  Niagara  Falls 
WHDL  Olean 
WNBF  Binghamton 
WHCU  Ithaca 
WQAN  Scranton,  Pa. 


WGY  Schenectady  (7:25) 
WAGE  Syracuse  (7:25) 
WRUN  Utica-Rome 
WDLA  Walton 
WKIP  Poughkeepsie 
WWNY  Watertown  (7:35) 
WMSA  Massena 


A  Farm  Service 


RURAL  RADIO 


Feature  of 

NETWORK 
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The  Line  Tree 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


T 


|  HE  LINE,”  said  Fred  Dallas 
mildly,  “strikes  through  the 
swamp  to  come  out  here  and  hit 
that  old  beech  just  this  side  of 
the  clump  of  hemlocks.  I  was  a  boy 
when  they  surveyed  it  last,  and  I  re¬ 
member  that  the  surveyor  cut  some 
marks  on  the  old  beech,  but  maybe 
they’re  grown  over  by  now  and  don’t 
show  much.” 

Jared  Mosier  regarded  his  neighbor 
with  an  unfriendly  eye.  “I  didn’t  have 
it  that  way,”  he  asserted.  “When  I 
bought  the  place  of  Brown,  he  showed 
me  where  the  line  ran,  clear  the  other 
side  of  the  beech  and  so  as  to  take  that 
clump  of  hemlocks  in  on  my  side,  and 
those  pines  on  up  the  hill.  I  calculate 
that  little  bunch  of  timber  belongs  to 
me.” 

“I’m  pretty  sure  it’s  on  my  land,” 
said  Dallas.  “I  figured  on  getting  out  a 
little  of  that  hemlock  this  winter — fig¬ 
ured  on  cutting  a  thousand  feet  or  so 
for  plank.” 

Mosier  struck  his  axe  savagely  into  a 
birch  pole.  “I  wouldn’t  do  that  if  I  were 
you,”  he  growled.  “I  wouldn’t  cut  any 
of  those  hemlocks  unless  I  wanted  to 
get  into  trouble!” 

“By  Josey,”  ejaculated  Dallas.  “By 
Josey,  you  ain’t  getting  mad  about  it, 
are  you?” 

“I’ve  looked  at  that  old  beech  tree 
4  a  dozen  times  and  never  found  any  sur¬ 
veyor’s  marks  on  it,”  declared  Mosier, 
angrily.  “It’s  all  marked  up  with  old 
scars  and  half  the  bark  is  off  it  and 
anybody  could  claim  it  had  been  slashed 
for  a  line  tree  years  ago,  if  he  wanted 
to.  All  you’re  figuring  on,  Dallas,  is  to 
beat  me  out  of  that  clump  of  hem¬ 
locks!” 

Dallas  shouldered  his  axe  and  turned 
away.  “If  you  think  I’m  that  sort  of  a 
critter,  Jared,”  he  said,  still  mildly, 
“probably  you  don’t  want  me  to  help 
you  chop  polewood  any  more.  Probably 
you  don’t  want  to  change  work  any 
more  with  a  regular  old  liar  and  thief.” 

He  trudged  off  across  the  hillside, 
past  the  clump  of  hemlocks  and  on  into 
his  own  woods,  whence  presently  his 
axe  strokes  echoed  as  he  essayed  a 
lonely  woodcutting  project.  Mosier 
chopped  on,  upon  the  slope  above  the 
scroggy  beech  trees,  the  embers  of  his 
wrath  glowing  as  with  the  provision  of 
fresh  fuel  whenever  the  distant  axe 
strokes  came  to  his  ear.  After  an 
hour  or  so,  having  advanced  a  wind¬ 
row  of  poles  some  distance  up  the  hill, 
he  paused  to  breathe  and  then,  picking 
up  his  axe,  he  walked  down  to  the  old 
beech  and  examined  its  trunk  carefully. 

“Ain’t  a  sign  of  a  surveyor’s  mark 
that  I  can  see,”  he  muttered  to  him¬ 
self.  “It  would  be  two  up  and  down  cuts 
and  three  crisscrosses  —  two  slashes 
and  three  gashes,  I  think,  was  what 
they  used  to  make.  Old  Fred  is  just 
figuring  to  beat  me  out  of  those  hem¬ 
locks.  It’s  a  good  three  rods  on  my  side 
of  the  line,  and,”  he  blazed  out  in  sud¬ 
den  anger  again,  “I’ve  a  danged  good 
notion  to  cut  it  for  wood  and  show  him 
what  I  think  of  his  danged  argument!” 

He  stepped  back  and  gazed  up  into 
the  brushy  top.  “Mostly  limbs,”  he  said, 
“and  it  looks  as  if  it  was  tied  up  some 
with  that  there  maple.  It’s  worth  all  it’s 
worth  to  cut  it,  but  by  ginger  here 
goes!” 

“Humph,  she’s  hollow,”  he  grunted, 
when  after  a  period  of  chopping  the 
axeblade  broke  through  a  hardened 
outer  shell,  “dead-seasoned  and  as  hard 


as  a  bone  on  this  side,  and  ought  to 
have  been  cut  five  years  ago.” 

He  stepped  to  the  opposite  side  and 
chopped  steadily  for  another  five  min¬ 
utes,  then  paused  again  for  a  breath¬ 
ing  spell.  “Don’t  know  but  I’ve  gunned 
her  wrong,”  he  muttered,  resuming  his 
labors.  “Maybe  she  ain’t  going  to  fall 
just  as  I  calculated,  on  account  of  being 
tied  into  that  maple.  I’ll  have  to  look 
out  or — ” 

The  old  beech  cracked,  swayed,  then 
poised  for  a  moment  almost  stationary. 
The  chopper  cast  a  glance  upward  and 
beheld  something  which  caused  him  to 
give  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  to 
hesitate  an  instant  before  springing 
away  from  the  trunk.  Then  as  he  leaped 
aside  and  away  from  the  direction  of 
the  fall,  his  boot  toe  caught  in  under¬ 
growth.  He  sprawled  heavily,  and  then 
there  was  a  whistling  noise  above  him, 
a  blow,  a  great  flash  of  light,  and  dark¬ 
ness. 

*  *  * 

Someone  was  chopping,  close  at  hand, 
with  quick,  expert  strokes.- That  was 
odd,  for  it  must  be>  very  early  in  the 
morning,  since  he  was  just  waking.  Ha, 
there  was  a  weight  pressing  upon  him, 
and  a  sudden,  tremendous  pain  in  his 
head  and  another  in  his  chest!  Ho,  he 
must  get  right  up  and — 

He  struggled  and  tried  to  rise,  but 
a  claw-fingered  hand  of  iron  upon  his 
shoulders  held  him  down.  Then,  mixed 
with  the  quick  axe  strokes,  a  voice 
penetrated  the  mists  of  his  half -con¬ 
sciousness.  “Hold  still  just  a  minute, 
Jared,”  it  said.  “Lay  quiet  just  a  min¬ 
ute,  old  feller,  and  we’ll  have  you  out 
of  there!” 

“Ugh!”  the  prostrate  man  groaned, 
coming  to  his  full  senses.  “That — you — 
Fred?” 


“Uh-huh.  Have  you  out  of  there  in  a 
second.  Here  she  goes  now!” 

There  was  a  snapping  of  splinters,  a 
grunt,  the  pressure  above  him  relaxed, 
and  immediately  strong  arms  encircled 
him  and  he  was  drawn  forth  from  the 
entangling  brush. 

“How  d’ye  feel,  old  feller?”  inquired 
Fred  Dallas  anxiously,  “can  ye  breathe 
all  right?” 

“Yes,  but  it  hurts  me  some.  I  guess 
there’s  a  rib  or  two  cracked,  by  the 
feeling.” 

“That’s  bad  enough,  but  if  you’d  been 
three  feet  further  back  it  would  have 
busted  you  all  to  pomace.  You  wasn’t 
quite  quick  enough  in  gettin’  away, 
and  the  danged  old  tree  was  tied  up 
with  that  other  one  and  swung  around 
some.  You  hadn’t  ought  to  tackle  one 
of  them  toppy  old  brutes  alone.” 

“Fred,”  gasped  the  injured  man. 
“Fred,  I’m  a  mean  customer,  and  you’d 
ought  to  have  left  me  under  that  tree. 
How  did  you  happen  to  come  over  and 
find  me?” 

“Sho,  now,  Jared,  I  always  thought  a 
lot  of  ye.  Always  thought  a  lot  of  ye, 
and  kind  o’  hated  myself  for  going 
away  and  leaving  you  here  to  work 
alone.  Knew  you  wasn’t  anything 
extra  in  the  woods,  and  kind  o’  worried 
about  ye.  Then  I  heard  the  tree  fall 
and  listened  a  spell  and  didn’t  hear  ye 
chopping  any  more,  and  I  came  right 
over.  Leg  is  hurt  some  too,  ain’t  it?” 

The  injured  man  tried  to  get  upon 
his  feet,  but  sank  down  again  with  a 
groan.  “Ankle  sprained,  anyway,  and 
maybe  broken,”  he  said. 

“S’pose  you  can  stand  it  with  that 
cracked  rib  if  I  carry  you  on  my 
back?”  asked  Dallas. 

“I  can  stand  it,  but  you  couldn’t  car¬ 
ry  me  to  the  house.  I’m  too  heavy  for 
you.” 

“That’s  what  ’Gene  Wood  claimed 
when  he  got  hit  and  couldn’t  walk  and 
I  had  to  lug  him  two  miles  on  my  back 
out  of  the  fight  in  the  Wilderness. 
‘Fred,’  he  says,  ‘I’m  bigger’n  you  are 
and  you  can’t  carry  me.  Put  me  down 
and  take  your  gun  and  shoot  me,  so  I 
won’t  burn  up  alive  in  the  burnin’ 
woods,’  and  I  says,  ’Gene,  you  dang 
fool,  you  just  hang  on  and  keep  quiet. 
This  here  fight  is  liable  to  go  on  for  a 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


No  Date  for  Slim,  Says  Annie 


CHOREIN’  ’ROUND 

By  L.  H.  Phinney 

Old  Jim  Wiley  sold  his  farm. 

Got  five  thousand,  so  folks  say; 

Wife  was  dead,  an'  he  moved  in  town 
To  live  with  a  son,  an'  we  thought  he'd 
stay. 

But  one  day  in  the  follerin'  spring 
Jim  came  out  to  the  old  home  place; 

His  head  was  bent,  his  step  was  slow. 
His  eyes  were  sad  in  a  thin,  white  face. 

"Neale,"  says  he,  "I  sold  my  home. 

My  house  and  land  to  you  fer  cash; 

I've  spent  the  winter  in  town,  and  now 
I'm  thinkin'  I've  been  a  leetle  rash. 

"I  miss  the  cows  and  hens  and  pigs, 

I  miss  the  dusk  of  the  hay-filled  barn, 

I  miss  the  woodlot,  I  miss  the  brook  .  .  . 
It's  taken  six  months  fer  me  to  I'arn 

"That  I  can't  live  in  a  city  flat; 

I  feel  like  a  captive,  jailed  and  bound. 

I'll  pay  my  board,  whatever  you  ask. 

If  you'll  let  me  stay  and  just  chore 
'round." 

r#  •  • 

I  saw  him  drive  past  my  place  today, 
Takin'  a  ease  of  eggs  to  the  store; 

Ten  years  now  he  has  been  with  Neale, 
Chorein'  'round — an'  he's  eighty-four! 


week  and  I'll  need  all,  the  ammunition 
I’ve  got  left  to  shoot  Johnnies.’  ” 

“But  you  were  young  then,”  argued 
Mosier.  “You’d  better  go  after  a  team 
and  sled.” 

“You’d  catch  cold,  waiting  here. 
Might  about  as  well  have  left  you  under 
the  tree.  You  get  up  here  on  the  knoll,' 
where  I  can  get  a  good  grip  on  your 
legs,  and  we’ll  be  goin’.” 

“Fred,”  wheezed  Mosier,  “you’re  the 
best  man  that  ever  lived  and  I  ain’t 
fit  to  neighbor  with  you.  You  know 
what  made  me  get  caught  under  that 
tree?  Just  before  it  fell  I  looked  up, 
and  there  right  above  my  head  was  the 
surveyors’  two  gashes  and  three 
slashes.  It  startled  me  and  made  me 
slow  getting  out  from  under.” 

“Well,  pile  on  my  back  and  let’s 
start,”  said  Dallas.  “Dang  the  old  line 
tree,  anyway.  When  you  get  well,  we’ll 
come  back  and  chop  the  stuffing  out  of 
it 


!” 


A.  A. 


IT’S  THERE  YET! 

THOSE  “good  old  days”  are  largely 
mental  impressions  after  the  events 
have  been  all  but  forgotten  and  the 
wounds  long  since  healed. 

I  can  remember  when  my  father 
bought  a  farm  in  South  Jersey  after 
leaving  New  York  and  traveling  around 
the  world  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  The 
land  which  he  bought  was  wooded  and 
had  to  be  cleared  before  buildings  could 
be  put  up.  We  used  to  roam  through 
the  woods  and  swamps  picking  huckle¬ 
berries,  cranberries,  flowers,  winter 
greens,  etc.  We  found  mounds  in  some 
places  and  the  older  boys  dug  into 
them  and  found  Indian  arrow  heads. 

At  the  back  of  our  place  was  a  road 
which  had  been  a  good  one  at  one  time. 
It  was  paved  with  fiat  logs  to  form  a 
smooth  surface,  and  the  wild  grass  had 
formed  a  sod.  Small  trees  had  grown  in 
at  one  end  of  the  road  and  large  tree 
branches  hung  over  the  road  making 
it  -impassable. 

There  is  a  story  connected  with  this 
road  that  used  to  interest  the  kids  in 
the  school  near  by.  The  story  is  that 
the  road  had  been  built  by  Washing¬ 
ton’s  army  and  that  they  had  lost  a 
cannon  while  crossing  the  stream.  If  so, 
it  must  be  there  yet  because  I  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  finding  it. 

— Daniel  Vines,  Newark,  Ar-  ^ 
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B  if  M  A  BEL  HEBEL 


Foods  Contest 


Todd  of  West  Dandy,  N.  Y.,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibits  by  county  Home  Bureaus. 

From  the  Women’s  building,  I  always 
go  next  to  the  Horticultural  building 
to  see  the  flower  show  and  flower  ar¬ 
rangements.  If  flowers  are  your  special 
interest,  do  send  for  the  State  Fair 
Premium  Book  (write  to  Director 
Harold  L.  Creal,  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.).  There  are  numerous 
classes  of  entries  and  $6,000  in 
premiums. 

After  taking  in  the  flower  show,  I 
shall  want  to  see  the  Grange  and  Farm 
Bureau  exhibits,  the  4-H  Boys’  and 
Girls’  department,  and  exhibits  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  foods  and  home  equip¬ 
ment.  And  when  I  get  hungry,  I  intend 
to  find  my  way  over  to  Bob  Baker’s 
tent  down  by  the  Coliseum  and  have 
another  of  his  wonderful  barbecued 
broiler  dinners! 

State  Fair  Theater 

About  the  time  that  I  begin  to  feel 
I  can’t  take  another  step,  I’ll  head  back 
to  the  women’s  building,  where  the 
State  Fair  Little  Theatre  will  take  over 
the  auditorium  at  4:15  every  afternoon 
except  Sunday,  August  31.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  spot  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  to  rest  your  feet  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  “good  show.”  AmusingN  one-act 
plays  will  be  put  on  by  different  groups, 
under  the  direction  of  State  Fair  The¬ 
ater  Director  Herbert  Smith.  And  ad¬ 
mission  is  FREE!  If  you’re  interested 
in  putting  on  plays  with  one  of  your 
organizations,  here’s  the  place  to  get 
help  and  good  ideas,  as  well  as  enter¬ 
tainment. 

I  don’t  have  a  complete  list  of  the 
plays  that  will  be  put  on  at  the  State 
Fair  Theater,  but  here  are  the  groups 
who  are  cooperating .  in  putting  them 
on.  Some  of  them  may  be  your  neigh¬ 
bors: 

Auburn  Community  Players 
Butternut  Valley  Grange  (“Henpeck¬ 
ed  Husband,”  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  one-act  comedy) 

Community  Theater  of  Syracuse 
Cortland  Children’s  Theater 
East  Clay  Grange  Players 
General  Electric  Park  Players 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Operetta  Guild 
of  Syracuse  (“Trial  by  Jury”) 

Mt.  Carmel  Players  Guild  (“Let’s 
Get  On  With  the  Marryin’  ”) 

Theater  Workshop  Inc.,  of  Utica 
Utica  College  Gaslighters 

Wherever  you  live,  put  the  date  of 
your  own  county,  state  or  regional  fair 
on  your  calendar  and  plan  to  go.  It's 
sure  to  be  fun  and  very  worthwhile. 


Armed  Services  overseas.  So  why  don’t 
you  make  your  favorite  cookies  and 
attach  to  your  entry  the  name  and  ad- 

One  of  the  highlights  of  all  Northeast 
fairs  this  summer  and  fall  will  be  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  by  youngsters.  Here, 
Elaine  Fitzgerald,  4-H'er  of  Schuyler,  N.  Y., 
shows  New  York  State  Fair  visitors  bow 
to  grow  African  violets. 


How  good  a  cook  are  you?  Well, 
whether ,  you’re  a  bride  or  a  grand¬ 
mother  who  is  a  past-master  at  cook¬ 
ing,  you  can  enter  this  year’s  State 
Fair  foods  contest.  There  will  be  two 
divisions,  one  for  beginners  and  one  for 
experienced  cooks,  with  equal  cash 
prizes  for  both.  The  prizes  will  total 
$600,  and  a  silver  loving  cup  will  be 
awarded  each  day  to  the  contestant 
whose  entry  is  judged,  “Best  of  the 
Day.”  There  will  also  be  special  awards 
from  Soft-as-Silk  Cake  Flour  and  Wes¬ 
son  Oil  to  winners  in  the  chiffon  cake 
class:  1st  prize,  a  silver-plated  cake 
plate;  2nd,  a  Betty  Crocker  cookbook; 
and  3rd,  a  silver-plated  cake  server. 

Cookies  From  Home 

Classes  will  include  cakes  (butter, 
sponge,  and  chiffon) ;  pies  (apple,  blue¬ 
berry,  cherry,  peach  and  raspberry) ; 
canned  and  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables;  jams,  jellies  and  preserves; 
bread,  quick  breads,  rolls,  and  cookies. 
The  cookie  entries  may  include  drop, 
filled,  bar,  ice  box,  decorated  holiday 
cookies,  or  “cookies  that  keep  well.” 
Those  left  over  from  judging  will  be 
packed  and  mailed  to  our  boys  in  the 


ash  prizes,  silver  loving  cups,  and  rib- 
0115  will  g0  jo  winners  in  the  New  York 
♦ate  Fair  Foods  Contest  this  year.  In  the 
P'cture  is  Miss  Lucille  Brewer  (at  right), 
superintendent  of  the  foods  contest. 
atc*1'n9  her  as  she  gives  a  jar  of  jelly 
16  taste  test  is  Mrs.  Alexander  Gray  of 
Rush,  N.  Y. 


Community  Service 

Another  new  feature 
is  a  Community  Service 
contest  sponsored  by  the 
Women’s  Division  of  the 
Fair.  Nearly  $500  in  cash 
prizes  will  go  to  wom¬ 
en’s  organizations  o  r 
groups  which  have 
helped  to  make  their  communities 
better  places  in  which  to  live. 

Before  you  leave  the  women’s  build¬ 
ing,  you’ll  want  to  go  upstairs  and 
downstairs  to  see  all  the  other  stimu¬ 
lating  exhibits,  including  the  Domestic 
Arts  exhibit,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Frances 


dress  of  your  favorite  soldier,  sailor, 
airman,  or  marine? 

To  enter  the  foods  contest,  you’ll 
need  an  entry  blank,  and  for  this  write 
to  Department  F.,  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  entry  blank 
comes  with  a  booklet  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the  contest.  It 
even  tells  just  how  a  cake,  pie,  or  other 
food  product,  should  look  and  taste  to 
be  a  winner,  and  it  also  has  a  page  of 
valuable  suggestions  for  wrapping  and 
transporting  frozen  foods.  Aug.  25  is 
the  deadline  for  filing  your  entry  blank, 
so  don’t  delay! 


Fashion  Show 


This  year’s  fashion  show  in  the 
Women’s  Building  will  emphasize  how 
to  look  your  best  on  whatever  you  can 
afford  to  spend  for 
clothes.  Professional 
models  will  show  fall 
styles,  and  will  display 
not  only  elegant  French 
imports  but  also  smart 
ensembles  made  by  skill¬ 
ful  home  sewers.  Ex¬ 
perts  will  be  on  hand 
to  talk  about  quality, 
durability,  accessories, 
and  buying  on  a  budget. 

"Past  Fifty" 
Handicrafts 

Entirely  new  this  year 
will  be  an  exhibit  of 
“Handicrafts  for  Senior 
Citizens,”  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  crafts  and  trades 
that  people  who  are  past 
fifty  can  learn  and  en¬ 
joy.  Block  printing,  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry  design  and 
production,  painting, 
woodworking,  and  other 
techniques  will  be  dem¬ 
onstrated. 


V’ERYBODY  likes  a  good  show 
— especially  one  where  they  can 
learn  something  and  go  home 
with  a  lot  of  new  ideas.  That’s 
why  county  and  state  fairs  are  fun  to 
see  and  to  take  part  in. 

Each  year  when  I  go  to  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  I  head  first  for 
the  Harriet  May  Mills  Memorial  Build¬ 
ing.  There,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Women’s  Division  Director,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tha  Eddy,  are  gathered  a  fascinating 
array  of  things  of  interest  to  women. 
I’ve  been  hearing  reports  of  this  year’s 
plans,  and  they  make  me  impatient  for 
State  Fair  time  (August  30-Sept.  6)  to 
come. 


Retire? 


M9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun ! 


In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  <lo  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  mv 
Fa  rmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 


You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 


*+mmi\fail  the  Coupon  for  D  e  tails*  m ii 

t  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

A-17 

!  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 
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Name. . . . 
St.  or  RD 


State 


•# 


Austin  B.  Bushaw,  R2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  milesof  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


One-Act  Plays ! 

HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  3  cents  for 
complete  list  of  plays. 
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AT  HATFIELDS 


By  TOM  MILUMAN 


New  Northeastern  Frontier 

OUNG  men  continue  to  leave 
farms  because  there  isn’t  a 
really  good  living  for  father 
and  son.  At 'the  same  time,  on 
the  average  Northeastern  farm  from 
which  sons  depart,  %  of  the  cleared 
land  lies  neglected  in  roughland  per¬ 
manent  pastures  of  poverty  grass, 
paintbrush,  other  weeds,  and  bluegrass. 
That’s  4Y2  million  acres  of  neglected 
pastures  in  New  York  State  alone.  The 
yield  of  these  pastures  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  Cornell,  Penn  State  and  Rut¬ 
gers  as  not  exceeding  the  equivalent 
of  a  half -ton  of  timothy,  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  Another  occupant  of  some  of  the 
fields  is  brush  which  grows  and 
spreads,  clearly  indicating  that  such 
land  is  headed  back  into  the  forest 
from  which  our  forefathers  cleared  it. 

On  some  of  these  old  pastures,  not 
too  steep  for  tractor  operation,  enter¬ 
prising  men  have  torn  up  the  sod, 
limed,  fertilized  and  seeded  to  birdsfoot 
trefoil,  with  a  resulting  yield  of  1V2  to 
3  tons  of  legume-grass  mixture.  Reno¬ 
vating  old  pastures  and  establishing 
birdsfoot  trefoil  is  now  demonstrated  to 
be  sound,  profitable  business  for  men 
who  have  the  will  and  can  find  the 
means  to  accomplish  the  change. 

Two  things  have  happened  in  recent 
years  to  make  pasture  renovation 
worthwhile.  They  are: 

1.  Markets  for  milk,  dairy  heifers, 
sheep  and  beef  cattle  are  now  assured. 
The  permanence  of  larger  markets  is 
pretty  well  guaranteed  by  the  increas¬ 
ing1'  urban  and  suburban  population 
throughout  the  Northeast.  Competition 
for  food  markets  is  lessened  as  the 
heavy  West  Coast  population  reaches 
farther  and  farther  East  for  meat  and 
milk. 

2.  Tearing  up  even  the  most  easily 
worked  part  of  the  old  pastures  is  not 
attractive  unless  the  farmer  can  be 


fairly  sure  that  he  won't  have  to  do  it 
all  over  again  in  a  very  few  years. 

Here  is  where  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  has  supplied  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem  as  no  other  le¬ 
gume  has  ever  been  able  to  do. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  bare  fact 
that  birdsfoot  trefoil ,  unlike  la- 
dino  and  alfalfa,  persists  and 
can  be  counted  upon  to  live  and 
yield  in  competition  with 
grasses.  Grasses  come  whether 
sown  or  not. 

Already  125  thousand  acres  of  New 
York  farmland  is  laid  down  to  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil.  Much  of  it  is  of  the  Empire 
type.  Some  is  of  the  imported,  or  Ital¬ 
ian,  type — a  more  erect  hay  somewhat 
less  suitable  for  pasture.  Some  authori¬ 
ties  estimate  that,  granted  enough  seed, 
New  York  State  will  have  500,000  acres 
of  birdsfoot  trefoil  by  1956. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  (Lotus  corniculatus) 
is  the  legume  best  adapted  for  reseed¬ 
ing  old  pastures  after  they  are  torn  up 
in  summer  and  fall  and  weathered 
through  the  winter.  Birdsfoot,  unlike 
ladino  and  alfalfa,  does  not  perish  and 
disappear  in  competition  with  grasses. 
While  responding  to  good  liming,  ferti¬ 
lization  and  clipping,  it  will  persist  un¬ 
der  neglect,  and  thus  remain  to  peward 
the  giver  of  better  treatment.  Because 
it  is  the  only  legume  showing  5  leaves, 
two  at  the  beginning  and  three  at  the 
end  of  the  stem,  it  can  be  readily  iden¬ 
tified.  The  seed  pods,  arranged  like  a 
bird’s  foot,  generally  are  in  single  clus¬ 
ters  of  5  or  6  and  will  range  up  to  8. 

Who  Should  (irow 
Elirdsfool? 

This  legume  is  not  for  the  man  with 
plenty  of  land  who  has  all  the  pasture 
and  all  the  hay  for  all  the  cattle  and 
other  livestock  he  wants  to  keep.  He 
doesn’t  need  it. 


This  is  a  toolbar  tiller  mounted  on  a  2-plow  tractor  with  automatic  lift  and  depth 
control.  The  teeth  are  unusually  narrow  to  reduce  the  power  needed  to  tear  up  old 
sod  for  pasture  renovation.  It  is  a  practical  tool;  costs  only  $250  and  will  serve  in¬ 
stead  of  the  extra  heavy  disk  or  the  giant  field  cultivator,  although  at  greater  cost 
for  doing  an  acre.  When  sods  are  cut  loose,  there  is  some  tendency  to  push  them 
around  instead  of  cutting  them  up,  but  the  machine  will  still  serve  and  leave  torn-up 
hillsides  safe  from  erosion  through  the  winter.  Marion  Nobles  of  Hayfields  driving. 
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It  is  for  the  man  who  wants  to 
raise  his  income  and  who  has 
enough  barn  room  to  accommo¬ 
date  either  more  milkers,  more 
dairy  heifers,  or  a  few  beef 
stock  of  regular  beef  breeds  or 
dairy  steers  or  half-blood  Angus 
steers  and  heifers  from  dairy 
cows. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  also  for  the  man 
who,  while  not  desiring  to  increase  his 
livestock,  would  like  to  shift  his  graz¬ 
ing  cattle  off  crop  land  and  grow  more 
corn  for  grain  and  silage  and  more  oats 
and  wheat  for  feed  and  straw.  By  im¬ 
proving  neglected  pastures  with  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil,  such  a  man  can  enlarge  his 


field  operations  and  thus  decrease  his 
feed  costs. 

Finally  birdsfoot  trefoil  is  for  the 
man  who  is  able  to  find  from  $30  to 
$50  an  acre  for  its  establishment,  it 
will  cost  somewhere  in  that  range  for 
lime,  fertilizer,  heavy  disking  in  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall,  or  destruction  of  old  sod  by 
chemicals  in  the  same  period,  and  for 
establishing  birdsfoot  the  followin'5- 
spring,  either  with  oats  and  one  grass 
or  with  oats  alone.  Fences  to  separate 
the  birdsfoot  from  the  rest  of  the 
roughland  pasture  are  not  required. 
Success  with  unfenced  birdsfoot  patch¬ 
es  or  islands  in  existing  old  pastures  is 
safely  had.  I’ve  seen  it  done  on  many 
farms  and  we’ve  done  it  ourselves  at 
Hayfields. 


The  old  natural  grass  sod  on  this  hill  was  torn  up  in  fall  of  1951  by  the  heavy-duty 
single-disk  harrow  pictured  on  this  page  a  month  ago.  The  torn-up  hill  weathered 
through  the  winter  without  erosion  and  the  old  sod  was  effectively  destroyed.  The 
hill  is  shown  here  after  spring  disking,  just  before  a  springtooth  was  used  to  smooth 
it  down  ahead  of  seeding  to  birdsfoot  trefoil.  Now  we  have  a  fine  catch  of  per¬ 
manent  legume  close  up  to  the  barns.  Why  did  I  wait  27  years  to  do  it? 


A  forerunner  of  what  is  to  come  in  the  Northeast.  It  is  an  outfit  for  custom  service 
consisting  of  a  5-plow  crawler  tractor,  a  bulldozer  on  the  front,  and  a  tremendous 
single  disk  harrow  on  the  back  with  disks  28"  in  diameter  and  a  foot  apart,  operat¬ 
ing  on  an  hourly  charge  for  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina.  Machines  like  this,  be¬ 
cause  operated  by  one  man,  will  do  so  much  work  in  a  day  that  small  farmers  in  the 
Northeast  can  afford  to  hire  them  for  renovating  pastures,  clearing  land,  burying 
fencerows,  contouring,  and  building  farm  ponds.  Many  contractors  are  serving  farm¬ 
ers  with  these  machines  in  the  Southeast  and  lower  mid-West. 


Birdsfoot  trefoil  and  timothy  growing  luxuriantly  on  what  was  once  abandoned  lc”,u 
in  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  It  is  from  fields  like  these  that  much  of  the  Empire  type  k,r^s 
foot  seed  is  taken  from  eastern  New  York,  southwestern  New  York,  and  now  from^.j 
upper  or  southern  part  of  the  Finger  Lakes  region  as  well.  (Photo  by  courtesy  of  c 
Conservation  Service,  showing  Mr.  Leland  Cooke,  farm  owner,  at  right.) 
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AMERICAN  .AGRICULTURIST  Inc. 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.  Y, 


PAV  EXACTLY  TWENTY-FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


Richard  G.  Hendrickson 
Hill  View  Farm 
Bridgehampton,  L.I.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 
ITHACA,  NEW  ,yORK 


N?  12559  ^ 


July  2  19?2  . 


$  25.00 


AWERICAN  flGRICUtTTRIST  Inc. 


Chicken  Dinner  Cost  Thief 
90  Days  in  Jail 


HOWARD  ASHFORD  of  Bridge¬ 
hampton,  N.  Y.,  should  have  taken 
a  short  course  in  poultry  husbandry  so 
he  would  have  had  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  breeding  cockerels.  He  must 
have  been  considerably  surprised  to 
find  himself  behind  bars  for  ninety 
days  for  stealing  just  one  chicken. 
Little  did  he  know  that  the  particular 
fowl  he  selected  was  valued  at  $55  by 
the  owner,  Richard  G.  Hendrickson  of 
Hill  View  Farm,  Bridgehampton. 

One  Saturday  night  at  about  11:30, 
Mr.  Hendrickson  heard  a  racket  in  his 
rooster  pen.  He  aimed  a  spotlight  at 
the  pen  almost  at  once,  but  saw  noth¬ 
ing.  Thinking  it  was  a  cat  or  dog  that 
had  upset  the  fowls,  he  went  back  to 
bed.  When  he  checked  Sunday  morning, 
he  found  four  birds  missing  and  the 
five-foot  wire  fence  damaged.  The 
Southampton  Town  Police  were  called, 
and  within  minutes  a  prqwl  car  was  at 
the  farm. 

A  careful  search  of  the  scene  re- 
vealgd  tracks  in  a  newly  planted  potato 
fiel§.  These  tracks  led  to  Ashford’s 
house,  and  a  freshly  broken  feather 
was  found  on  the  way.  Ashford  was 
not  at  home.  He  was  later  picked  up, 
and  at  first  denied  knowing  anything 


DO’s  A \D  DON’T’s 

FOR  SOIL  CONDITIONERS 

INCE  the  soil  conditioner  Kr ilium 
was  announced  a  few  months  ago  by 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  at 
least  30  soil  conditioners  have  been 
rushed  on  the  market.  With  the  great 
interest  that  has  been  aroused,  a  few 
frauds  are  unavoidable.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  trying  out  some  soil  condi¬ 
tioners,  you  can  avoid  the  frauds  by 
buying  from  q,  company  you  know  to  be 

reputable. 

Here  are  a  few  fundamentals  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1 .  Not  all  soils  can  be  improved.  So 
far,  very  little  good  effect  has  been 
observed  on  sand  or  gravel,  and  the 
greatest  benefits  have  been  on  soils 
containing  a  high  proportion  of  clay 
and  silt. 

2.  The  field  must  be  in  good  “tilth” 
before  the  conditioner  is  added.  The 
conditioner  keeps  the  good  structure 
you  have,  rather  than  developing  a 
good  structure  where  the  conditioner  is 
just  spread  on  top  of  the  soil. 

3.  You  must  add  enough  to  get  the 
desired  results  and  it  must  be  mixed  to 
the  depth  to  which  you  want  the  condi¬ 
tion  Improved.  Evidence  so  far  indi¬ 
cates  to  us  that  results  from  a  dry  con¬ 
ditioner  are  better  than  from  liquid, 
but  further  experiments  may  change 
°ur  opinion. 

4.  Obviously  you  will  want  to  use  a 
conditioner  that  has  no  undesirable 

effects. 

Soil  conditioners  are  not  plant  foods 
ut  they  do  increase  crop  yields  by  im¬ 
proving  the  workability  of  the  land  and 
y  giving  better  aeration  and  drainage, 
nother  benefit  you  may  expect  is  bet- 
er  germination  and  coming  up  of  seed. 


about  the  theft.  A  friend  of  his,  James 
Sweet,  was  also  questioned  without  re¬ 
sults.  Ashford  was  finally  taken  into 
custody,  and  admitted  that  he  and 
Sweet  had  taken  the  cockerels,  but 
claimed  he  only  stole  one  of  the  four. 
Although  Sweet  “flew  the  coop,”  a  war¬ 
rant  has  been  issued  for  his  arrest. 

l 

Arraigned  before  Justice  H.  M.  Hal- 
lock  on  Monday  morning,  Ashford 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  against 
him  and  was  sentenced  to  the  County 
Jail  at  Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  for  a  term  of 
90  days. 

American  Agriculturist  subscriber 
Richard  G.  Hendrickson  has  been  sent 
a  $25  reward  check,  as  reproduced  on 
this  page. 

So  ends  one  of  the  shortest  cases 
vve  have  ever  run  across.  The  cock¬ 
erels  were  stolen  on  Saturday  night, 
the  theft  was  reported  on  Sxmday 
morning,  and  Ashford  was  tried  and 
sentenced  on  Monday.  Our  congratu¬ 
lations  go  to  the  police  and  to  Jus¬ 
tice  Hallock,  neither  of  whom  lost 
any  time  in  seeing  that  justice  was 
done.  Their  job  was  made  much  easi¬ 
er  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hendrickson 
reported  the  theft  immediately  while 
all  the  evidence  was  still  fresh. 


The  cost  of  soil  conditioners  is  still 
high  except  for  use  on  small  areas,  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  cost  will  come 
down.  Even  now  there  is  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  cost  of  the  materials 
on  the  market,  though  tests  have  shown 
that  there  is  little  relation  between 
cost  and  effectiveness.  SOME  OF 
THOSE  THAT  ARE  HIGHEST  IN 
PRICE  SEEM  TO  BE  THE  LEAST 
EFFECTIVE. 

—  A.  A.  — 

MIGRATORY  PAINTERS 

Because  of  the  many  reports  received 
at  the  Agricultural  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  University  of 
questionable  migratory  spray  painters 
who  are  at  work  in  New  York  State, 
O.  C.  French  and  L.  L.  Boyd  of  the  De¬ 
partment  have  issued  the  following 
pointers  on  having  buildings  painted. 
We  feel  these  should  he  of  interest  to 
our  readers. 

1.  Employ  only  reputable  painters. 
Insist  on  references  if  workmen  are 
unknown  to  you.  Make  certain  they 
have  proper  insurance  coverage  for 
your  protection. 

2.  Buy  best  quality  paints.  Cheap 
paint  will  prove  most  expensive  in  the 
end.  Labor  cost  is  the  major  item. 

3.  If  contractor  furnishes  paint, 
make  certain  he  applies  what  he  sells 
you.  If  uncei’tain,  buy  your  own  paint 
from  a  local  dealer  and  insist  that  it 
be  used  according  to  directions. 

4.  Make  no  advance  payments. 

5.  Insist  on  good  workmanship.  Su¬ 
pervise  the  job.  Watch  for  drift  of  paint 
spray.  Most  paints  are  poisonous  to 
livestock. 

If  cases  of  fraud  are  known  to  you, 
get  all  the  facts  and  report  them  to 
the  Service  Bureau,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 
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Saves  Over 
$3.00  a  Month 

SAYS  MRS.  GEORGE  A.  BROWN 
OF  WOODBOURNE,  SULLIVAN  CO. 


“Two  years  ago  I  changed  to  electricity  for 
both  cooking  and  water  heating.  I  have 
noticed  that  besides  being  so  much  clean¬ 
er  and  more  convenient,  to  our  surprise  it 
saves  me  over  $3.00  a  month  from  previous 
combined  bills." 


For  Cost  and  Value 

ELECTRICITY 

IS  YOUR 

BEST  BARGAIN! 


Here’s  an  ABC  of  Farming 

Dairy  feed,  poultry  feed,  and  fertilizer  are  all  cheaper  by  the 
carload  than  by  the  sack. 

Here’s  an  ABC  of  Electricity 

The  price  per  kilowatt  hour  is  lower  too  when  you  use  larger 
quantities.  If  you  already  use  electricity  for  lights  and  small 
appliances,  a  refrigerator,  washer  and  radio  in  the  house — 
and  electricity  for  lighting  and  power  jobs  in  the  farm  build¬ 
ings — you  get  the  very  lowest  electric  rate  for  operating  any 
additional  electric  conveniences  such  as  an  electric  range 
and  electric  water  heater. 

IT  PAYS  IN  ACTUAL  SAVINGS  TO  GO 

ALL  ELECTRIC 

AND  NO  OTHER  METHOD  CAN  MAKE  FARM 
CHORES  AND  HOUSEWORK  SO  QUICK  AND  EASY 

V  > 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 
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How  the  Railroads  anticipated  a  place 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  of  1975 


THE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  coined  a  phrase 
—“the  fifth  plate”— to  explain  that  by  1975  there’ll 
be  5  places  at  the  average  table  instead  of  the  present  4 . 
Population  increase  and  longevity  will  make  the  fifth 
plate  necessary. 

That  means  farmers  must  be  depended  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  from  the  same  acreage .  And  that’s  where  the 
railroads  have  helped  prepare  for  this  increase. 

More  than  25  years  ago,  railroad  Agricultural  Agents 
set  up  and  operated  traveling  soil  laboratories  in  co¬ 
operation  with  college  agronomists.  Complete  trains, 
with  lecture  cars,  Pullmans  and  dining  cars  traveled 
the  Eastern  United  States,  spending  a  day  in  each 


\ 

county  covered.  Thorough  soil  tests  were  made,  pre¬ 
scriptions  issued  as  to  lime,  phosphate  and  potash  re¬ 
quirements  .  M  any  of  them  filled  on  the  spot— at  no  cost . 

Thus,  another  example  of  how  railroad  Agricultural 
experts  have  helped  farmers  produce  more  and  better 
crops.  The  railroads,  despite  the  handicaps  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  regulation  “loaded”  against  them  in  favor  of 
other  common  carriers,  are  the  only  national  transpor¬ 
tation  system  that  has  promoted  and  continues  to 
promote  programs  to  help  the  farmer  prosper. 
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OUR  POLITICAL  POLICY 

BELIEVE  that  after  a  party— be  it  Republican 
or  Democratic — has  been  in  office  a  long  time  it 
tends  to  become  too  powerful,  too  entrenched  in  of¬ 
fice,  tdo  bureaucratic,  dictatorial,  inefficient,  and  in 
too  many  cases  dishonest. 

So,  from  novy  until  election  I  shall  support  the 
Republican  nominees  for  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  making  this  announcement  I  want  to  make 
my  position  absolutely  clear.  In  giving  my  support 
to  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Senator  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon,  I  am  only  suggesting  my  own  opinion 
and.  viewpoints  and  giving  you  the  reasons  for  them. 

I  am  certainly  not  telling  you  how  to  vote. 

In  nominating  Governor  Adlai  Stevenson  of  Illi¬ 
nois  as  its  choice  for  President,  the  Democratic 
Convention  named  a  good  man,  with  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  record  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

General  Eisenhower  is  also  a  good  and  great  man, 
with  a  world-wide  record  of  tremendous  achieve¬ 
ments.  I  am  supporting  him  because  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  two-party  system  in 
this  country,  it  is  high  time  we  had  a  change. 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  me  is  not  impor¬ 
tant.  What  is  important  is  that  you  take  a  citizen’s 
interest  in  the  arguments  and  campaigns  as  they 
develop,  and  follow  up  that  interest  by  voting  for 
the  candidate  of  your  choice. 

CONGRATULATIONS! 

THE  EXHIBIT  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative  at  Ithaca 
on  August  1  and  2  of  nearly  400  heifers  and  cows 
bred  by  the  artificial  method  was  one  of  the  best 
cattle  shows  I  have  ever  seen. 

Members  of  the  Cooperative  and  other  dairymen 
and  their  families  and  friends  took  plenty  of  time 
to  admire  the  animals,  watch  the  judging  in  the 
show  ring,  and  to  visit  the  famous  bulls  in  the  Co¬ 
operative’s  barns.  Then  in  the  afternoon  of  August 
2  more  than  2.000  dairymen  packed  Bailey  Hall  on 
the  Cornell  Campus  to  listen  to  an  inspiring  and 
constructive  address  on  current  events  and  citizen¬ 
ship  by  Allan  B.  Kline,  President  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Cooperative.  Detailed  reports  of  the 
business  and  the  fine  progress  that  is  being  made 
by  the  Cooperative  are  given  on  Page  26. 

No  other  farm  practice  of  recent  years  has  done 
more  for  the  dairy  industry  than  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  of  dairy  cattle,  and  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its 
continued  fine  service  and  progress. 

WE  WILL  MEET  YOU 
AT  THE  FAIR  i 

HEN  I  was  a  farm  boy,  going  to  the  Fair  was 
one  of  the  big  events  in  my  young  life.  It  still 
is.  There’s  something  about  a  good  fair  that 'sort  of 
renews  one’s  outlook  and  spirits.  That’s  why  we  are 
giving  you  this  big  Fair  issue,  one  of  the  best  we 
have  ever  published. 

But  to  get  all  the  benefit  from  a  fair  you  must 
certainly  go  in  the  right  spirit.  Going  to  the  Fair 
is  something  like  going  through  life.  If  ybu  go  with 
the  idea  that  there’s  nothing  new  or  interesting 
to  be  seen  because  you  have  seen  it  before,  of  course 
you  won’t  get  much  out  of  it.  But  if  you  are  at  all 
interested  in  farming,  the  New  York  State  Fair  will 
show  you  the  latest  and  best  in  everything  agricul¬ 
tural.  One  just  cannot  walk  through  the  great  ex¬ 
hibition  halls  without  increased  pride  in  our  own 
business  as  farmers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  young  people — and  who 
isn’t? — the  Fair  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  great  achievements  our  young  people  are  mak¬ 
ing  in  agriculture. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  State  Fair  and  other 
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fairs  give  you  an  opportunity  to  meet  old  friends 
whom  you  haven’t  seen  in  years  and  to  make  new 
friends.  Then  you  can  go  home,  shuck  off  the  “go- 
to-meeting”  clothes,  get  into  the  old  overalls,  with  . 
your  sights  lifted'  and  with  renewed  enthusiasm  for 
your  job. 

We  of  American  agriculturist  wall  look  forward 
to  meeting  you  at  the  State  Fair.  Be  sure  to  drop 
around  to  our  booth  in  the  Dairy  Building  and 
say  hello! 

i 

GARDEN  NOTES 

WHETHER  because  of  the  dry  weather  or  for 
some  other  reason,  this  is  certainly  not  a  berry 
year.  We  should  have  had  bushels  of  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  Instead,  there  have 
been  only  a  few  quarts. 

*  *  * 

Last  spring  my  friend  Joe  Robson  of  the  Robson 
Seed  Farms  at  Hall,  New  York,  sent  me  a  sample 
planting  of  the  new  Seneca  Arrow  sweet  corn,  and 
also  some  high  quality  Seneca  60.  We  have  been 
eating  the  Seneca  Arrow  variety  since  the  18th  of 
July,  and  I  never  ate  any  sweeter  or  better  corn, 
early  or  late.  Seneca  60  is  good  but  not  quite  up  to 
Seneca  Arrow. 

Our  main  crop  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days  and  looks  like  a  big  crop. 

EVERY  MACHINE  WILL 
RE  THERE 

N  THIS  mechanical  age  no  farmer  will  want  to 
miss  the  great  farm  machinery  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  Almost  every  known  machine 
now  used  on  the  eastern  farm  or  in  the  farm  home 
will  be  there  in  variety  and  quantity  tjiat  will  take 
several  acres  of  space  to  exhibit. 

Because  farmers  now  need  so  much  equipment,  it 
is  easy  to  get  the  idea  that  farm  machinery  is  high 
in  price,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  farm  equipment  is 
relatively  among  the  lowest-priced  commodities  on 
the  market.  For  example,  since  1939  farm  wage 
rates  have  increased  232%,*  the  price  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  217%,  the  cost  of  labor  to  build  tractors  138%. 
All  commodities  have  increased  137  %  over  1939 
prices.  But  farm  machinery  prices  have  been  pushed 
up  only  70%  in  the  last  13  years. 

It  is  true  that  the  price  of  a  tractor  today  is  70% 
above  what  a  farmer  would  have  paid  for  it  in 
1939.  But  how  would  you  like  to  work  with  a 
1939  model?  The  1952  model  is,  of  course,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  better  machine,  costing  far  more  to  build. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  RUREAUCRAT^ 

IN  an  article  entitled  “High  Food  Costs,”  the 
Safeway  News,  published  by  Safeway  Chain 
Stores,  shows  how  wrong  consumers  are  in  blaming 
farmers  and  retail  merchants  for  what  the  consum¬ 
ers  think  are  too  high  costs  of  food. 

The  reason  for  this  complete  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  consumers,  says  the  article,  is  that  the 
bureaucrats  in  OPS  are  constantly  issuing  propa¬ 
ganda  and  untruths  to  the  effect  that  food  costs  are 
high  because  farmers  and  grocers  have  increased 
their  income  in  recent  years  at  the- expense  of  the 
consumer. 

How  wrong  the  bureaucrats  are  is  proved  by  a 
survey  of  32  food  chains,  showing  that  the  net 
operating  profits  of  these  grocers  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1951  were  65%  less  than  they  were  for 
the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  and  that 
net  profit  for  a  number  of  food  chains  for  18  years 


preceding  1951  was  1.4c  per  dollar  of  sales.  This 
was  probably  the  lowest  profit  margin  of  any  in¬ 
dustry  serving  the  public. 

On  the  farmers’  side,  their  production  expenses 
in  1951  were  12%  higher  than  in  1950,  and  prices 
received  by  farmers,  using  the  month  of  February 
as  an  example,  were  8%  lower  in  1952  than  they 
were  in  1J)51. 

The  real  reason  for  higher  food  prices  is  inflation, 
much  of  which  is  caused  by  the  high  cost  of  bureau¬ 
crats! 

WHO  ARE  THE  RIGGEST 
"GRUNTS?” 

HEN  I  was  ill  in  the  hospital  one  time,  I  asked 
a  nurse  which  kind  of  patient  she  would  rather 
care  for,  women  or  men.  I  got  the  answer  straight 
from  the  shoulder: 

“Women!  Men  are  whiners.  Even  when  their  ail¬ 
ments  are  minor,  they  think  they  are  going  to  die.” 

Somewhat  taken  aback.  I  have  since  asked  many 
nurses  the  same  question,  and  most  of  them  have 
said  that  while  men  are  more  concerned  with  what 
ails  them,  they  are  less  demanding  and  don’t  keep 
the  nurses  running  unnecessarily. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  it  isn’t  a  matter  of  sex 
but  of  individuals.  There  are  some  men  and  some 
women,  probably  about  equally  divided,  who  are 
whiners,  and  critical  of  nursing  or  doctor  service 
if  they  don’t  have  constant  attention.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  patients  of  both  sexes  who  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  don’t  complain  when  they 
really  should  let  the  doctors,  nurses,  and  those  who 
love  them  know  that  they  are  in  real  need.  What  do 
you  think? 

HEALTH  NOTE 

EARLY  everybody  has  moles,  and  many  worry 
about  them  because  they  fear  cancer.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society,  the 
only  time  you  need  to  worry  over  a  mole  is  when 
it  starts  to  grow  or  bleeds  readily  or  becomes  irri¬ 
tated  and  inflamed.  This  rarely  happens.  A  skin 
specialist  reports  that  he  found  only  two  cases  of 
cancer  in  the  study  of  3,866  moles. 

Moles  are  defined  as  a  growth  or  tumor  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin  caused  by  an  excess  of  highly 
colored  or  pigmented  cells  in  that  area.  These  cells 
contain  melanin,  which  is  the  same  pigment  that 
gives  color  to  hair  and  skin.  A  mole  may  be  smaller 
than  a  needle  point  or  it  may  cover  a  large  area  of 
the  body  as  a  birthmark. 

If  necessary,  a  surgeon  can  remove  them  quickly 
and  painlessly. 

RAD  DROUGHT 

HIS  IS  one  of  the  most  unusual  summers  I  ever 
remember.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South  and  here  in  the  Northeast,  it 
is  dry  in  some  localities  almost  to  the  point  of  dis¬ 
aster.  Lucky  indeed  was  the  locality  that  had  the 
benefit  of  the  few  showers  we  have  had,  and  lucky 
is  the  man  who  has  had  some  kind  of  an  irrigation 
system. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

ON  EASTMAN,  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  loves  to  fish.  A  little 
tired  of  the  doubting  Thomases  who  questioned  his 
stories  about  the  size  of  the  fish  he  caught,  Don 
purchased  a  set  of  scales,  and  when  he  caught  a 
particularly  big  fish  he  called  in  a  friend  to  verify 
the  weight. 

One  day  recently  a  baby  was  born  in  the  family 
of  one  of  Don’s  friends  and  the  new  papa  came  over 
to  borrow  Don’s  scales.  To  his  astonishment,  when 
he  weighed  the  baby  he  found  that  the  scales  reg¬ 
istered  34  lbs.! 
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Anerican  Agriculturist,  August  16,  1952 


A.  Manufacturers  and  Better  Homes 
Building. 

B.  Empire  Court. 

BB.  Basketball  foul-shooting  court. 

C.  Conservation  Department  Exhibit. 

D.  Dairy  Building.  (Be  sure  to  stop  at  your 
American  Agriculturist  Booth.  The  ar- 

'  row  shows  the  location.) 

E.  State  Institutions  Building. 

F.  Poultry  Building. 

G.  Cattle  Barn. 

H.  Coliseum. 

I.  Civil  Defense  Area. 

J.  Agricultural  Museum. 

K.  Sheep,  Swine  and  Goat  Building. 

L.  Horse  Building. 

M.  4-H  Livestock  Building. 

IM.  Indian  Village. 

O.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Building. 

P.  Farm  Machinery  Building. 

Q.  &  R.  Grandstand  and  Track. 

S.  Pure  Food  and  Health  Building. 

T.  Lagoon. 

U.  Harriet  May  Mills  Memorial  Building. 

V.  Horticulture  Building. 

W.  Racetrack  Infield. 

X.  State  Police  Barracks. 

Y.  Administration  Building. 

Z.  Hospital. 
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Opens  at  Syracuse  August  30 

By  ED  O'CONNOR 


T  PLACES  far  distant  from 
Syracuse,  Northeast  farmers 
are  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  livestock  and  pro¬ 
duce.  A  Future  Farmer  is  coaxing  the 
last  inch  of  growth  on  a  huge  squash 
and  a  4-H  girl  has  pressed,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  that  dress  she  made. 
Mom  is  using  a  little  more  water  than 
usual  on  her  flowers  and  is  making  the 
family’s  favorite  cake  again  just  to 
make  sure  her  recipe  is  exactly  right. 

They  are  all  getting  ready  for  the 
hundreds  of  competitions  offered  this 
year  at  the  106th  New  York  State  Fair 
which  opens  at  Syracuse,  Saturday, 
August  30th. 


But.  though  the  ’52  Fair  will  be  the 
biggest  show  window  of  agricultural 
and  domestic  arts  ever  assembled  in 
the  Empire  State,  there  are  countless 
other  features  that  will  attract  crowds 
of  farmer-visitors  to  the  267-acre  fair¬ 
grounds.  There  will  be  many  free  ex¬ 
hibits  and  displays  from  all  fields  of 
knowledge  but  perhaps  the  most  dram¬ 
atic  addition  is  an  atomic  energy  dis- 
ptay.  This  exhibit,  direct  from  Oak 
edge,  Tennessee,  will  bring  actual  and 
graphic  illustrations  of  atomic  power 
for  both  war  and  peace.  Operated  by 
be  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
‘  todies,  the  world-famous  exhibit  is  on 
1  r  first  trip  away  from  Oak  Ridge. 


Machinery  Show 

There  will  also  be  the  largest  exhibit 
o  farm  machinery  ever  assembled  in 
le  Empire  State.  Covering  five  acres 
m  huge  Farm  Machinery  Building 
j  an  outdoor  area  nearby,  the  dis- 
Pa.Y  is  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of 
le  manufacturers  of  agricul- 

lllal  equipment.  Working  on  the  first 
Joint  show  since  before  World  War  II. 

!e^  are  also  planning  a  great  parade 
p  .  equipment  for  opening  day  of  the 
,  911  •  machinery  will  be  operated 
)  more  than  100  Future  Farmers  of 
oierica  for  the  parade  around  the 
racetrack  at  1  p.m. 

~ 10111  the  entertainment  world  will 
rv?1;1‘e  an  toe  Varieties  show  with  all  the 
"  1  er>  glamor  and  girls  of  the  Broad¬ 


way  production.  For  excitement,  the 
Fair  authorities  for  opening  day,  are 
bringing  back  the  heart-stopping  action 
of  the  motorcycle  race. 

On  opening  day  also,  as  if  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  visitor,  there  will  be  the 
Championship  of  the  Drums,  a  contest 
between  fifteen  top  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  units  of  the  nation  with  their 
smart  color  guards  and  attractive  drum 
majorettes. 

Dramatic,  gay,  thrilling,  rewarding — 
the  features  go  on  for  eight  days  and 
include  harness  and  auto  racing,  horse 
shows,  and  tractor-driving  contests.  It 
makes  a  person  wonder  how  it’s  pos¬ 
sible  to  plan  and  present  such  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  entertainment  and  education  at 
one  place  in  a  brief  eight  days. 

The  knowledge  has  been  drawn  from 
105  previous  New  York  State  Fairs,  the 
first  of  which  was  held  in  the  City  of 
Syracuse  for  two  days  during  Septem¬ 
ber  1841.  The  oldest  of  such  expositions 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  material, 
it  was  started  by  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Incorporated,  with  a 
legislative  grant. 

That  first  Fair  included  nine  classes 
of  cattle  vying  for  about  $300  in  prizes; 
two  classes  of  horses  and  $80  in  prizes, 
with  a  similar  number  of  classes  for 
other  animals. 

177  Cattle  Classes 

At  the  1952  Fair,  177  cattle  classes 
will  compete  for  cash  prizes  of  $23,575 
in  the  cattle  department  alone,  of 
which  the  Holstein  show  is  the  largest 
of  its  breed  in  the  world. 

The  first  Fair  was  held  in  and  near 
Syracuse’s  old  Court  House  on  North 
Salina  Street.  The  pens  were  in  an  unen¬ 
closed  grove  and  the  implements  and 
produce  were  exhibited  in  the  court 
house. 

About  12,000  people  attended — last 
year  the  attendance  was  379,000!  There 
were  some  women  exhibitors  at  the 
first  edition  of  the  Fair  and  approxi¬ 
mately  25  cars  of  exhibits  came  from 
Albany  and  the  Hudson  River  counties. 
One  feature  of  the  show  was  three 
yoke  of  oxen,  weighing  18,000  pounds, 
from  Onondaga  and  Ontario  Counties. 


The  balance  sheet  afterwards  showed 
$2,057  receipts  and  $1,088  expenses.  To¬ 
day’s  fair  is  more  than  200  times  big¬ 
ger  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 

Though  Syracuse  was  the  site  of  the 
first  Fair,  the  Exposition,  until  1890, 
was  held  in  various  cities  of  upstate 
New  York,  including  Syracuse,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Utica,  and  Albany.  Just 
once,  in  1854,  the  Fair  went  to  New 
York  City. 

In  1899,  Syracuse  citizens  gave  100 
acres  at  the  present  site  for  the  use  of 
the  Fair  and  the  Exposition  began  to 
grow  and  attract  many  prominent 
visitors.  Even  in  1849,  however,  Vice- 
President  Fillmore,  Henry  Clay  and 
Governor  Fish  were  present,  as  was  an 
agricultural  expert  from  England. 

In  1899,  the  state  took  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Fair  from  the  society, 
conducting  the  Exposition  through  the 
State  Fair  Commission.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  was  done  away  with  and  the  entire 
exposition  placed  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  in  1927. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  under  a 
permanent  State  Fair  Director.  Present 
holder  of  the  post  is  Harold  L.  Creai 
of  Homer,  New  York. 

The  attractions  of  the  1952  Fair 
compare  with  the  1841  version  like  “an 
anti-aircraft  searchlight  to  a  lantern,’’ 
George  W.  Schilly,  an  executive  of  the 
Fair  since  1916,  said  as  he  pointed  out 
some  of  the  traditional  and  major  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  year’s  exposition  that  have 
always  been  the  backbone  of  its  popu¬ 
larity. 

Thursday,  traditionally  Governor’s 
Day,  will  bring  Governor  Dewey  to  Em¬ 
pire  Court  for  an  11  a.m.  speech.  After 
his  usual  tour  of  the  livestock  exhibits, 
the  Governor  will  watch  the  harness 
races,  including  the  3-year-old  trot  for 
the  Governor’s  Cup  and  a  $5,000  purse. 

Sunday,  August  31,  will  include  State 
Fair  Special  Religious  Services  at  3:15 
p.m.  in  the  Coliseum.  The  principal  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  given  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 


SEE  US 

AUG.  30TH 
SEPT.  6TH 


Msgr.  Martin  J.  Watley,  pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Church,  Sy¬ 
racuse,  and  director  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Diocese. 

Sunday  this  year,  unlike  last  when 
some  spectator  shows  were  not  held  be¬ 
cause  pf  doubt  about  their  permissibil¬ 
ity  under  State  law,  will  include  Jack 
Kochman’s  World  Champion  Hell 
Drivers,  a  tensely  thrilling  auto  dare¬ 
devil  show  at  4:30  and  8:30  p.m.  before 
the  grandstand.  And  the  Midway  will 
be  open  in  the  evening. 

?? Animal  Fair” 

The  “Animal  Fair’’  aspect  of  the  ex¬ 
position  will  be  the  largest  ever  this 
year  with  the  cattle  department  lead¬ 
ing  as  usual.  Draft  horses  in  that  ever- 
popular  pulling  contest  on  the  race¬ 
track  infield;  blue-blooded  Arabians  at 
the  Horse  Show  in  the  Coliseum;  sheep, 
swine  and  goats  by  the  hundreds  in 
their  own  building — everything  from 
gigantic  bulls  to  cute  cavies  and  arro¬ 
gant  bantam  hens  will  be  at  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Fair. 

On  Labor  Day  a  championship  Stock 
Car  Race  will  find  nearly  100  of  the 
best  known  drivers  of  the  East  in  a 
gruelling  test  of  speed  and  nerve.  The 
final  Saturday  brings  a  climax  in  the 
100-mile  A. A. A. -sponsored  Champion¬ 
ship  Auto  Race  with  the  leading  driv¬ 
ers  of  Indianapolis. 

Scores  of  other  fields  are  covered  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  specialist  or  the 
casual  observer.  Here  the  aroma  and 
sheen  of  bright  colored  apples  in  a 
fruit  association’s  tremendous  display 
brings  delight  to  eye  and  nose;  across 
the  way  are  hundreds  of  blooms  at  the 
Flower  Show  that  bring  another  wave 
of  fresh  fragrance. 

Center  of  youthful  activity,  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Building  is  a  riot  of  contest- 
variety  with  dress  designing,  baking, 
home  improvement  projects.  Second 
only  to  the  cattle  department  in  pre¬ 
miums  awarded,  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Department  awards  over  $16,000  in 
prizes  for  ten  sections  of  competition, 
including  Special  4-H  Agricultural  De¬ 
monstrations  and  F.F.A.  Judging  and 
Demonstrations. 

With  the  return  of  a  full-fledged 
farm  machinery  show  such  as  has  never 
before  been  displayed  in  the  State,  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  the  State  Fair  is 
“Bigger  and  Better  than  Ever.”  The 
tall  iron  gates  will  be  opened  Saturday 
morning  and  perhaps  400,000  visitors 
will  pass  through  them  before  they’ve 
closed  late  the  following  Saturday 
night. 
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SERVING  THE  NORTHEAST  FARMERS 
THROUGH  RECOGNIZED  FARM  MACHINERY  DEALERS 
HAS  BEEN  THE  JOB  OF  THE 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY  FOR  109  YEARS 

This  Progressive  Record  was  Maintained  Only  by  Ottering 
the  Best  Available  Equipment,  All  Leaders  in  the  l  ivid 


AEROQUIP  Hydraulic  Accessories 
BELT  Harvest  Handlers 

BULLER  Tractor  and  Stationary  Saw  Frames 
CLARK  Cutaway  Disc  Harrows 
COBEY  Farm  Gears,  2  and  4  Wheel  Platfomi  Wagons 
and  Hydraulic  Wagot 
COOPER  Power  Lawn  Mdwers 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  Farm  icears,  Platform  &  Forage 
Wagons,  Wagon  Uproaders  and  Saw  Frames 
FARM  TOOLS  Hydraulic  disc  harrows,  pull  type  discs. 
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GILSON  Concrete  Mixers 
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Daily  Program  at  the  Syracuse  Fair 


Every  Day 

8  a.m. — Gates  open. 

9  a.m. — Exhibits  open,  including  largest 
farm  machinery  show  in  Northeast. 

Boys  and  Girls  events — judging  all  day. 
Band  concert  until  1  p.m.  —  Empire 
Court.  v  _ 

10  a.m.— Flower  judging — Horticultural 
Bldg. 

Foods  Contest  judging  (to  5  p.m.) — 
Women’s  Bldg. 

11  a.m. — Ceremonial  songs  and  dances— 
Indian  Village. 

11:30  a.m.— (Except  Sunday)  Fashions 
hourly  until  3:30  p.m.  and  at  6:30  and 
7  p.m. — Women’s  Bldg. 

2  p.m. — Band  concert  until  6  p.m. — Em¬ 
pire  Court. 

4  p.m. — Ceremonial  songs  and  dances — 
Indian  Village  (except  first  2  days). 

4:15  p.m. — (Except  Sunday)  One-act 
plays  at  State  Fair  Theatre  in  Women’s 
Bldg.  Second  performance  beginning 
about  5:30  p.m. 

7  p.m. — (Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday)  Horse  Show — Coliseum. 

7:30  p.m. — (Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday) 
Two-hour  Ice  Variety  Show — Coliseum. 

8:30  p.m. — Daredevil  auto  stunts — grand¬ 
stand. 

10 :00  p.m. — Fireworks — grandstand. 

Youth  Day,  Aug.  30 

(School  children  tickets  good  for  free 
admission.) 

9  a.m. — Official  opening  at  Main  Gate. 
9:30  a.m. — Drum  Corps  competition  — 

Empire  Court. 

10  a.m. — Reception  for  State  Queen  — 
Women’s  Bldg. 

Judging:  Flowers,  fruit,  farm  produce 
and  poultry. 

12:30  p.m.— Children’s  Horse  Show  class¬ 
es — Coliseum. 

1  p.m. — FFA  farm  machinery  parade  on 
racetrack. 

1 :30  p.m. — Motorcycle  races — racetrack. 
7  p.m. — Parade  drum  corps  units — grand¬ 
stand. 

Youth  Day,  Aug.  31 

(School  tickets  good) 

2:45  p.m. — Organ  recital — Coliseum. 

3:15  p.m. — Special  religious  services 
with  1, 000-voice  .choir — Coliseum. 

4:30  p.m. — Daredevil  auto  stunts— grand¬ 
stand. 

Labor  Day,  Sept.  1. 

9  a.m. — Judging:  draft  horses;  swine  and 
goats. 

1  p.m. — Judging:  cattle — 4-H  and  FFA 
Holstein  and  Guernsey  classes. 

1:30  p.m. — Stock  car  races — grandstand. 

Armed  Forces  Day,  Sept.  2 

8:30  a.m. — Judging:  cattle — 4-H  and 
FFA  Brown  Swiss  classes. 

9  a.m. — Judging:  cattle — Brown  Swiss, 
Guernsey,  Holstein  bulls  and  female  class¬ 


es  ;  and  4-H  and  FFA  Ayrshire  classes. 
Also  sheep  and  swine,  and  rabbits. 

10  a.m. — Championship  tractor  operat¬ 
ing  contest— racetrack  infield. 

12:30  p.m. — Lunch:  Council  of  Rural 
Women — Women’s  Bldg. 

1  p.m. — Judging:  Ayrshire  calves;  sheep. 

1:30  p.m. — Harness  racing — racetrack. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  3 

9  a.m. — Judging:  cattle  (and  from  1  to 
5  p.m.) — Holstein  cows;  Ayrshire  bulls; 
4-H  and  FFA  Jerseys;  Jersey  calves; 
Hereford  and  Aberdeen-Angus  classes. 
Also  sheep;  rabbits;  draft  horses;  poul¬ 
try,  egg  and  meat  production;  turkeys. 

11  a.m. — Light  draft  horses  pulling  con¬ 
test — racetrack  infield. 

12:30  p.m. — Lunch:  Women’s  Organiza¬ 
tion  Day;  1st  presentation  State,  Fair 
Community  Service  award  —  Women’s 
Bldg. 

1  p.m. — Judging:  .sheep. 

1 :30  p.m. — Harness  racing. 

7  p.m. — State  Championship  square, 
dance  competition — Empire  Court. 

Governor's  Day,  Sept.  4 

9  a.m. — Start,  Governor’s  tour  of 
grounds. 

Judging  (also  1  to  5  p.m.):  Jerseys; 
Milking  Shorthorns;  Aberdeen-Angus;  all 
steer  classes;  draft  horses. 

11  a.m. — Governor’s  speech  —  Empire 
Court. 

Medium  draft  horse  pulling  contest — 
racetrack  infield. 

12:30  p.m. — Governor’s  lunch  program — 
Women’s  Bldg. 

1 :30  p.m. — Harness  racing. 

Indian  Day,  Sept.  5 

9  a.m. — Championship  livestock  on  ex¬ 
hibit. 

12  noon — Six  Nation  Band — Indian  Vil¬ 
lage. 

1:30  p.m. — Harness  racing. 

2  p.m. — Dance  and  ceremonials — Indian 
Village. 

2 :30  p.m. — Ice  Show-Coliseum. 

3  p.m. — Indian  adoption  rites  followed 
by  400th  Anniversary  Celebration  of 
founding  of  Six-Nations — Indian  Village. 

Saturday,  Sept.  6 

9  a.m. — All  livestock  on  exhibit  until 
2  p.m. 

Noon — Grandstand  opened  for  prelim¬ 
inaries,  time  trials,  and  at  3  p.m.  the 
Championship  100-mile  AAA  auto  race. 

2:30  p.m. — Ice  Show — Coliseum. 

Note:  Judging  will  be  done  at  these  lo¬ 
cations:  Cattle — Coliseum;  Sheep,  Goats 
and  S’wine — Sheep  and  Swine  Bldg. ;  Hors¬ 
es — Horse  Bldg. ;  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Eggs— 
Poultry  Bldg. ;  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Farm 
Products — Horticultural  Bldg. ;  Boys  and 
Girls  exhibits  other  than  livestock — Boys 
and  Girls  Bldg. 


Expect  New  Record  At  Livestock  Show 


ENTRIES  in  livestock  classes  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  Aug.  30  to 
Sept.  6,  are  expected  by  Fair  officials 
to  set  a  new  record  for  the  East.  Alto¬ 
gether,  more  than  $100,000  in  premi¬ 
ums  is  being  offered  at  the  Fair,  with 
better  than  half  of  this  amount  being 
for  livestock.  Additional  awards  will  be 
made  by  the  various  breed  associations. 

Cattle  division  judges  will  be;  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Hilton  Boynton,  University  of 
New  Hampshire;  Brown  Swiss,  Elmer 
N.  Hansen,  Curtiss  Candy  Co.  Farm, 
Cary,  Ill.;  Guernsey,  Bill  Hiltz,  Rose¬ 
bud  Farm,  Polk  City,  Iowa;  Holstein- 
b  riesian,  Gordon  M.  Cairns,  University 
of  Maryland;  Jersey,  Fordyce  Ely,  Ohio 
State  University;  Milking  Shorthorns, 
L-  V.  (Cy)  Tirrell,  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  Aberdeen — Angus  and 
Hereford,  Herman  R.  Purdy,  Ohio  State 
University. 

•Judging  Schedule 

Judging  will  be  done  as  follows: 
Monday,  Sept.  1 — 1  to  5  p.m. :  4-H 
and  FFA  Holstein  and  Guernsey 

classes. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  2  —  8:30  a.m.:  4-H 
and  FF a  Brown  Swiss  classes.  From  9 
^,rn-  t°  noon  and  from  1  to  5  p.m. : 
i’own  Swiss  classes,  Guernsey  classes, 
olstein  bulls  and  female  classes;  in- 
(  hiding  heifers  up  to  18  months  and 
under  2  years;  junior  get-of-sire;  and 


cows  to  be  judged  on  udder  alone.  From 
9  a.m.  to  noon:  4-H  and  FFA  Ayrshire 
classes.  From  1  to  5  p.m. :  Ayrshire 
classes  for  calves;  junior  and  senior 
yearlings  and  junior  get-of-sire  classes. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  3 — 9  a.m.  to  noon 
and  1  to  5  p.m. :  Holstein  cow  classes, 
2  years  and  over  and  group  classes; 
Ayrshire  bull  classes,  cow  classes  2 
years  and  over;  and  group  classes. 
From  9  a.m.  to  noon  and  from  1  to  2 
p.m. :  4-H  and  FFA  Jersey  classes. 
From  2  to  5  p.m. :  Jersey  classes  for 
calves,  junior  and  senior  yearlings,  and 
junior  get-of-sire  classes. 

Thursday,  Sept.  4 — 9  a.m.  to  noon 
and  1  to  5  p.m. :  Jersey  classes,  all  bull 
classes  and  cow  classes,  2  years  and 
over  and  group  classes. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

Wednesday,  Sept.  3  —  9  to  10  a.m.: 
4-H  and  FFA  Hereford  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  classes.  10  a.m.  to  noon  and  1  to 
4  p.m. :  Hereford  classes. 

Thursday,  Sept.  4  —  9  a.m.  to  noon 
and  1  to  3  p.m. :  Aberdeen-Angus 
classes.  From  3  to  5  p.m. :  all  steer 
classes. 

All  cattle  judging  will  be  in  the  Coli¬ 
seum.  For  times  and  places  for  judging 
of  horses,  poultry,  swine,  sheep,  goats, 
rabbits,  etc.,  see  the  daily  program 
above. 


Combination 

Manure 

Spreader 

and 

Forage 

Wagon 


NOW 


WMUtht 


PT0 

OPERATED! 


RETURN  COUPON 
BELOW  FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


By  removing  the  beater- 
spreaders  and  adding  steel 
sides,  bows  and  a  tarp 
cover  over  the  bow  top, 
you  get  a  self-unloading 
wagon.  This  wagon  is  per¬ 
fect  for  use  with  a  field 
harvester. 

OTHER  VALUE-PACKED  REASONS  WHY 
A  COBEY  SPREADER  IS  YOUR  BEST  BUY - 
Box  made  of  heavy  gauge  rust-resisting 
steel.  Easily  cleaned. 

•  PTO  operation  permits  year-around,  all- 
weather  manure  spreading. 

•  Saves  time  —  carries  150  bu.  loads  -* 
travels  and  spreads  faster. 

•  Safety  designed  —  all  gears,  chains  and 
sprockets  are  covered. 

•  Beater-spreaders  turn  on  roller 
bearings. 

•  Automotive-type  wheels  with  tapered 
roller  bearings  for  low  loading  height. 

•  Cobey  Manure  Spreaders  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  75  bu.  and  100  bu.  sizes. 

THE  COBEY  CORR  Galion,  Ohio 


f~l  Power  Driven  Spreaders 

□  Convertible  Farm  Wagons 

□  Wagon  Gear  and  Boxes 
[~1  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 
Q  Hydraulic  Lift  Discs 

G  Disc  Harrows 
f~|  Pulverizers 


THE  C0BEY  C0RP.,  DEPT,  fl-82,  GALION,  OHIO 

Please  send  literature  and  dealer's  address 
where  I  can  see  Cobey  Spreaders  and  other 
implements  checked. 

Nam*  _ _ 

Address _ 


~  \-  y-y— ~ 

See  us  at  the  IT.  Y.  STATE  FAIR, 
J.  S.  Woodhouse  Co.  Exhibit 


A  COMPLETE 
LINE  OF 
FARM  WAGONS 
manufactured  by 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Quincy,  Illinois 


MODEL  650 


Advanced  designing  assures  longer  wagon  life, 
heavier  pay  loads,  plus  dependability  and  value — 
the  finest  line  of  wagons  in  our  history.  Both 
auto  steer  and  fifth  wheel  models  with  carrying 
capacities  from  6,000  to  10,000  pounds,  and  reach¬ 
es  adjustable  from  7  to  12  feet. 

See  this  equipment  at 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT  sf 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
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BEAT  THE  MAN  SHORTAGE 


New  field-proven  Gehl  Mower-Bar  Unit  cuts  Soy¬ 
beans,  Sudan  Grass,  short  grasses  to  tall  Sorghum 
...sowed  broadcast.  Clears  field  in  one  operation. 


AND  THE  WEATHER  WITH 


Reduction -line 
■farming" 

The  GEHL  FORAGE  HARVESTER 

brings  "production-line”  economy  and 
speed  to  farming.  With  the  5-ft.  Mower- 
Bar  Attachment,  the  Gehl  mows,  chops 
and  loads  short  or  tall  grass  silage  crops, 
clearing  the  field  in  one  operation.  A 
quick  change-over  to  the  Hay  Pickup  at¬ 
tachment  and  you’re  ready  for  windrowed 
hay,  straw  or  grass 
silage.  The  Row- 


Hay  Pickup 
Attachment 
for  windrowed  hay 


Crop  Attachment  for  Corn,  Cane,  etc., 
has  spiral  gatherers,  exclusive  with  Gehl. 
Many  Gehl  features  have  been  imitated, 
but  this  patented  feature  can’t  be  copied 
.  .  .  minimizes  trouble  in  field  .  .  .  does 
not  knock  off  so  many  ears.  The  powerful 
Gehl  Blower  elevates  to  the  highest  silo 
or  mow.  So,  3  or  4  men  do  a  job  that  re¬ 
quired  8  to  12  men  with  old  methods. 
No  wonder  the  demand  increases  year 
after  year  for 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


There’s  a  big  difference  in  field  choppers.  The  Gehl  has  proved 
its  rugged  long  life  and  better  chopping  ability  year  after  year. 


•  It’s  the  short,  clean  cutting  that  makes  the  best 
feed  .  .  .  silage  that  packs  well  and  keeps  well  .  .  . 
The  Gehl  is  famous  for  clean,  fast,  uniform  cutting. 
Get  the  catalog  that  tells  why! 

•  Unbreakable  boiler-plate  flywheel,  best  on  the 
market .  .  .  carries  either  6,  4,  2  knives,  or  one  knife 
with  counter-weight.  The  Gehl  heavy  reinforced 


box-type  frame  holds  chopping,  blowing  and  feed¬ 
ing  mechanism  in  proper  alignment. 

•  Long  experience  as  specialists  in  forage  machinery 
gives  the  Gehl  Chopper  many  important  extra  ad¬ 
vantages.  Find  out  why  Gehl  has  sold  more  forage 
harvesters  than  any  other  independent  manufacturer. 
There’s  nothing  better  than  a  Gehl. 


Ill  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  ■■■■■■■* 


GET  YOURS  NOW...™** ^Tanto^y0 

Please  Mail  Me:  Colorful  Forage  Harvester  Catalog  □  ;  New 
Bulletin,  illustrating  and  describing  last  year's  grass-silage  opera¬ 
tions  □  ;  Free  Wagon  Box  Plans  □  ;  Name  of  nearest  dealer  □  . 


TOUR  NAME. 


FREE  PLANS..  .  how  to  build  your 
own  self-unloading  wagon  box,  using 
Gehl  metal  parts  kit.  Use  the  coupon. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  MH-211 


ADDRESS .  WEST  BEND 


WISCONSIN 


GEHL.  ..A  GOOD  NAME  TO  GO  "BUY” 


See  this  equipment  at 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
Outdoor  Machinery  Exhibit 


THE  MOUNT  VERNON  "CHAMPION" 
SPREADS  ANY  COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZER-IN  ANY  CONDITION 


Here’s  the  greatest  fertilizer  and  lime  spreader 
of  all  time  . . .  Built  to  outperform,  outlast  any 
other  machine  on  the  market.  Proved  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  throughout  U.S.A.  Entirely  new 
principle  of  expulsion— it  can’t  clog,  can’t  jam. 
Use  it  for  spreading  fertilizer,  lime,  or  for 
broadcast  seeding.  Costs  no  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  machines.  Stops  fertilizer  waste. 


AMAZING  PERFORMANCE 

^Removable  case  hardened  agitators 

*  Double  reinforced  tow  bar  assembly 
*Heavy  gauge  steel  used  throughout 
implement  hitch  and  tractor  control 
*Wheel  clutches.  *Spreading  gauge 

*  Guaranteed  in  writing 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  AND  NAME  OF  DEALER 


MOUNT  VERNON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  INC. 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


See  the  "Champion"  at  the  J.  5.  WOODHOUSE  Exhibit, 
New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse. 


In  this  "one-man  dairy  operation,"  it's  .no  trick  at  all  for  Ivan  Bigalow,  district 
agricultural  engineer,  to  pick  up  a  cow  and  move  her  to  the  hay  bunk.  The  pen 
stabling  model  was  built  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  a  feature  is  the 
pole  type  construction  used  in  loafing  barn  (left)  and  feeder  barn  (right).  Milking 
parlor  is  in  foreground. 

This  model  will  be  at  the  coming  New  York  State  Fair,  along  with  a  life-sized 
exhibit  of  pen  stabling  constructed  under  Bigalow's  supervision.  The  model  won  him 
first  prize  from  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  and  has  helped 
Bigalow  explain  the  advantages  of  such  pen  stabling  to  many  farmers. 

In  his  district — comprising  Otsego,  Oneida,  Madison,  Onondaga  and  Oswego 
Counties — there  are  now  31  pen  stables,  with  15  more  expected  to  be  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 


State  'para  to  S^tow 

LABOR-SAVINIi  EQUIPMENT 


j  MPHASIS  will  be  placed  on 
mechanized  bulk  handling 
|  methods  for  feed  and  milk,  and 
efficient  housing  of  dairy  cows 
at  the  model  pen  stabling  demonstra¬ 
tion  during  the  1952  New  York  State 
Fair  in  Syracuse. 


A  wooden  silo,  12  feet  in  diameter 
and  16  feet  high  with  a  gambrel  roof 
is  being  constructed  just  to  the  south 
of  the  model  pen  barn,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  feed  bunk.  The  silo  will  be  in 
use  during  the  fair  with  a  silo  unloader 
to  throw  the  silage  down.  A  belt  and 
power  unit  to  be  furnished  by  G.L.F. 
will  spread  the  silage  automatically  in 
the  feed  bunk  with  no  forking  by  hand. 

The  feeding  bunk  will  be  78  feet  long. 
However,  the  feeding  area  for  the  cows 
will  be  only  30  feet  of  this  bunk  for' 
15  cows. 


Carrying  ,out  the  theme  of  mechaniz¬ 
ation,  there  will  be  automatic  grain 
feeders  installed  in  the  milking  parlor. 
The  operator  can  measure  the  feed  by 
turning  a  crank  so  that  4,  5,  6  and  7 
pounds  of  grain  may  be  fed. 

Bulk  milk  handling  again  will  be 
demonstrated,  with  a  cold  wall  tank  in 
the  milk  room.  In  addition  a  tank  trail¬ 
er  used  to  haul  the  bulk  milk  from  the 
tank  to  the  dairy  in  the  city  will  be 
on  exhibit  near  the  milk  house. 


This  will  be  the  fourth  year  for  the 
model  pen  stabling  demonstration  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair.  It  is  a  co¬ 
operative  project  on  the  part  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Fair  Board,  a  number  of  New 
York  State  agricultural  organizations 
and  farm  building  material  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  was  started  as  a  means  of 
demonstrating  to  New  York  State 
farmers  an  economical  system  of  herd 
housing  and  management.  Last  year 
the  milking  parlor  was  enlarged  from 
a  two  to  four-cow  milking  unit  to  bet¬ 
ter  fit  the  needs  of  dairy  farmers  of 
the  state. 

The  milking  parlor  and  milk  house 
are  of  concrete  block  construction,  pro¬ 
viding  insulated  walls  by  the  special 
type  of  block  used.  Both  the  milking- 
parlor  and  milk  house  have  large  in¬ 
sulated  glass  windows  facing  the  south 
to  permit  entry  of  the  winter  sun  for 
added  warmth.  A  roof  overhang  shades 
the  south  windows  in  summer. 


Adjacent  to  the  loafing  barn  is  a 
feeding  barn.  Both  are  of  pole  type 
construction.  The  feeder  barn  is  a  hay 
barn  accessible  from  the  sides  so  that 
cows  may  eat  directly  from  stacked 
hay.  New  bunks  will  be  built  this  year 
to  prevent  wasting  of  hay. 

The  feed  area  is  paved,  providing  30 
square  feet  of  space  for  each  cow. 
Every  two  or  three  days  this  area  is 
scraped  with  a  tractor-mounted  man¬ 
ure  fork.  Bedding  in  the  loafing  area 
is  allowed  to  build  up  and  generates 
heat  in  the  winter  to  help  keep  the 
cows  warm. 

Representatives  of  the  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  dairy  and  agricultural  engin¬ 
eering  departments  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  from 
the  farm  organizations  and  participat¬ 
ing  industrial  concerns  will  be  present 
throughout  the  Fair  to  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  information  for  farmers  interest¬ 
ed  in  building  a  similar  layout. 


—  A. a.  — 


<  REEP-FEEDING 

BEEF  producers  who  raise  registered 
breeding  stock,  sell  feeder  calves  in 
the  fall  or  put  calves  on  a  full  feed  of 
grain  immediately  after  weaning,  will 
find  creep-feeding  a  good  program. 
Creep-fed  calves  will  be  heavier  at 
weaning  time,  have  more  ‘‘bloom,”  and 
consequently  be  more  attractive  at  sale 
time. 


Calves  will  begin  eating  grain  at 
about  one  month  of  age.  A  mixture  of 
horqe-grown  grains  is  satisfactory, 
such  as  corn  and  oats,  or  corn,  oats  and 
barley.  The  corn  and  oats  need  not  be 
ground.  Many  breeders  prefer  to  roll  or 
coarsely  grind  barley. 

A  protein  supplement  is  not  needed 
in  the  summer  when  the  grass  is  green 
and  the  cows  are  milking  well.  In  the 
early  fall  a  little  linseed  meal  or  some 
other  protein  supplement  should  be 
added. 

Build  the  creep  where  the  cattle  tend 
to  gather,  as  at  the  watering  place.  A 
self-feeder  or  some  other  kind  of  cov¬ 
ered  feed  bunk  enclosed  by  wooden 
panels  or  some  other  type  of  fencing  is 
satisfactory.  Make  two  or  more  open¬ 
ings  16  inches  wide  and  3  feet,  6  inches 
high  in  the  fence  to  permit  the  calves 
to  enter  but  exclude  the  older  cattle. 

_ M.  D.  Lacy 
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Cordon  Dean’s  Choice 
Is  BROWN  SWISS 

By  FRED  GAUNTT 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Dean  and  their  family.  Susan  Lynn  is  five,  Stephen  Whitney, 
four  and  Kenneth  Gordon,  three.  Gordon  met  Mrs.  Dean,  a  Chicago  girl  on  a  blind 
date  while  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  in  1941. 


OU  will  find  one  of  the  Empire 
State’s  good  Brown  Swiss 
herds  on  the  farm  of  Gordon 
Dean  in  hilly  Chautauqua 

County. 

Being  the  son  of  Albert  Dean  of 
Sherman,  and  grandson  of  Whitney 
Dean,  Gordon  came  naturally  by  his 
love  for  Brown  Swiss.  The  Deans  bred 
and  showed  King  Pebblebrook  Phylis 
Tarbel,  grand  champion  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  both  in  1929  and  1930.  They 
also  bred  and  showed  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  at  the  “National”  in  1931,  and  the 
grand  champion  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  the  same  year. 

Gordon  was  six  when  he  went  with 
his  dad  on  his  first  show  circuit.  They 
started  at  Sherman,  traveled  by  freight 
train  and  ended  up  at  the  Hamburg, 
Erie  County,  Fair  100  miles  away.  That 
is  practically  no  distance  these  days, 
but  it  was  an  exciting  and  thrilling  trip 
for  a  six-year-old  boy  26  years  ago. 

Early  Start 

Gordon  started  his  herd  with  a  heifer 
calf  —  Laddies  Pebblebrook  Tulip  in 
1936,  while  in  high  school.  This  original 
heifer,  as  a  cow,  gave  him  three 
daughters.  While  still  in  school,  he  pur¬ 
chased  two  heifer  calves.  One  has  one 
daughter  in  his  present  herd,  with  a 
record  of  453  pounds  fat  on  2  times 
milking.  The  second  has  two  daughters 
in  the  herd  at  the  present  time. 

In  1937,  Gordon  graduated  from  the 
Sherman  Central  High  School,  where 
vocational  agriculture  was  his  first  in¬ 
terest.  The  following  year,  while  still 
living  at  home  with  his  father,  he  took 
a  position  as  DHIA  supervisor  in  the 
Chautauqua  County  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  five  members  in  this 
new  division  of  the  County  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association.  When  he  left 
in  May,  1941,  the  membership  had 
grown  to  the  point  where  he  had  a  full 
month’s  work.  This  was  his  first  job  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

It  was  in  1945,  after  his  return  from 
four  years  in  service,  that  Gordon  be¬ 


gan  to  establish  himself  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  Living  in  Sherman,  he  took 
the  position  of  inseminator  in  the 
County  Artificial  Breeding  Association 
in  Chautauqua  County,  organized  in  the 
county  in  1944.  In  1947  while  serving  as 
inseminator,  he  purchased  the  farm  he 
now  operates,  consisting  of  175  acres. 
During  1947  and  1948,  Gordon  carried 
on  with  the  work  of  inseminating  for 
the  County  Artificial  Breeding  Associ¬ 
ation  along  with  his  farming  opera¬ 
tions.  He  had  a  herd  of  18  cows,  includ¬ 
ing  the  foundation  animals  that  his 
father  had  kept  for  him  while  he  was 
in  service. 

This  175-acre  farm,  of  which  155 
acres  were  tillable,  is  a  typical  hill- 
country  farm.  It  was  naturally  a  wet 
farm  in  a  section  of  the  state  with  a 
county  cow  population  totaling  60,000 
cows,  40,000  of  which  are  of  milking- 
age  and  producing  fluid  milk  for  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  as  the  major  market. 

Mor«  Hay  anil  Pasture 

When  Gordon  took  possession  of  the 
farm  in  1947,  a  good  meadow  was  es¬ 
tablished  with  seedings  of  clover  and 
timothy.  These  meadow  pastures  fur¬ 
nished  sufficient  pasture  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  upland  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  were  no  more  than  exercise  lots. 
Under  these  conditions,  he  did  not  have 
sufficient  hay  for  the  first  year.  Inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  a  natural  grass  farm, 
he  turned  his  efforts  toward  increasing 
the  production  of  more  and  better 
grass. 

With  the  application  of  fertilizers  to 
the  already-established  meadows  dur¬ 
ing  the  1948  season  and  the  plowing 
of  the  upland  pastures  and  seeding 
them  to  a  mixture  of  ladino  and  timo¬ 
thy,  and  with  the  use  of  manure  and 
0-20-20  fertilizer,  he  has  established 
85  acres  of  good  pasture,  to  be  used  for 
pasture,  producing  hay  and  grass 
silage.  This  use  is  in  addition  to  the 
64  acres  of  meadow  pasture  already 
established. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  growing  5 
to  6  acres  of  corn  to  be  harvested  for 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 


art  of  the  Gordon  Dean  herd  of  Brown  Swiss  on  some  excellent  pasture. 


NOT  ONE  — but  four  load¬ 
ers  to  fit  wide-front  and  row- 
crop  tractors.  All  are  rug¬ 
gedly  built  to  make  light 
work  of  your  toughest,  most 
grueling  farm  work.  And 
there’s  nothing  to  block 
your  vision!  Attachments 
include  a  manure  fork  .  .  . 
manure  plate  .  .  .  bulldozer 
. . .  angle  dozer  . . .  material 
bucket  .  .  .  and  snow  scoop. 
The  easy  trip  and  bucket  re¬ 
turn  are  among  the  many 
exclusive  Super  Six  features. 


See  this  equipment  at  J.  S.  Woodhouse 
Company  Outdoor  Machinery  Exhibit 

MANUFACTURING,  INC. 

MINNEAPOLIS  12,  MINNESOTA 


RUSSELL 

BROME  -  LEGUME 
SEEDER 

Use  Less  Seed  — 

Get  Better  Stands 
Accurate  —  Dependable 

This  attachment  for  soil  pulverizers 
improves  stands  25  to  75  percent  over 
ordinary  methods  —  using  up  to  one 
third  less  seed.  Puts  seed  at  just  the 
right  depth  in  pulverized  soil  for  best 
germination. 

Double  box  permits  sowing  of  al¬ 


most  any  combination  of  grass  seed. 
Large  box  for  brome,  rye  grass  or 
similar  seeds  and  the  other  for  clover, 
alfalfa  or  other  small  seeds.  Mounts 
on  either  single  or  double  roller  pul¬ 
verizer.  Seed  can  be  dropped  either 
in  front,  between  or  behind  the  rolls. 


RUSSELL  MFG.  CO.  •  PLATTE VI LLE,  WIS. 

See  this  equipment  at 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY,  Outdoor  Machinery  Exhibit 


GILSON 


Model  2-T-SW 
Equipped  for  electric 
motor  mounting. 


FARM 

MIXERS 

Gilson  farm  mixers  are 
quality  built  for  de¬ 
pendable  performance 
whether  mixing  concrete, 
inoculating  seeds  or 
washing  root  crops. 


GILSON  BROS.  CO. 

FRFDONIA,  WISCONSIN 


See  us  at  tie  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR 

J.  S.  Woodhouse  Co.  Exhibit 


BULLER  SAW  FRAME 


Sturdy  -  Simple  -  Safe 


A  hard  job  made  easy.  The  Butler  Saw  Frame  fakes 
the  labor  out  of  wood  sawing.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users  say  tire  BIJLLKB  is  the  best.  Quickly  and  easily 
attached  to  front  end  (or  to  drawbar  on  tractors  having 
rear  pulleys)  by  means  of  special  fittings,  individually 
designed  tor  each  model.  Folds  up  for  transporting. 
Three  tractor  models  and  three  stationary  models.  Tilt¬ 
ing  and  rolling  table  types. 

See  the  BULLER  Saw  Frame  on  display  at  the 
I.  S.  Woodhouse  Company  Outdoor  Machinery  Exhibit. 

BULLER  MFG.  CO.,  Hillsboro,  Kansas 
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V,' CHAMPION 

pERfORMER* 

%  THE  $odaU&Je(Hh  MOBIL-DISC 
THE  HARVEY  FARM  ELEVATOR 


Here  are  two  of  the  most  outstanding  contributions  to  modern  farming  — 
the  Roderick  Lean  Mobil-Disc  and  the  Harvey  Farm  Elevator.  They  are 
farm-engineered  to  withstand  years  of  rough  and  rugged  work  .  .  .  they 
will  save  you  money,  time  and  labor.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  own  these 
"champion  performers". 

THE 


THE 


RACINE  LINES 


Today's  most  sensational  disc  harrow  .  .  . 
it's  fast,  flexible,  tough  .  .  .  slices  up  corn 
stalks,  haulm  the  first  trip  over  .  .  .  "In- 
destructo"  bearings  carrying  a  5-year  guar¬ 
antee  .  .  .  wheels  that  raise  and  lower 
hydraulically  .  .  .  ideal  for  all  types  farm¬ 
ing,  soil  and  pasture  renovation  .  .  . 

Cadmium  plated  bolts  —  Elastic  Stop  Nuts 
—  simple  one-piece  hitch  adjustment  for 
control  of  gangs  .  .  .  top  structure  of  high 
tensile  steel  for  extra  strength  .  .  .  stores 
easily  .  .  .  comes  in  7.  8,  9,  10,  I  I -foot 
sizes. 


FARM 

ELEVATOR 


The  mobile,  all-purpose,  4  in  I  Farm  Ele¬ 
vator  .  .  .  4-position  sides  actually  give  the 
farmer  four  elevators  for  handling  most 
field  crops  and  other  items  .  .  .  operates 
25  to  50  percent  faster,  providing  extra 
time  and  money  savings  .  .  .  positions 
easily  and  quickly  for  use  or  transport  in 
only  a  few  minutes  .  .  .  practical  and  use¬ 
ful  the  year  ’round  .  .  .  minimum  length, 
22  feet  —  maximum  length,  38  feet. 


If  you  are  unable  to  attend  the  fair,  please  write  Farm 
Tools,  Inc.  for  complete  details  on  these  implements. 


Manufacturer 

MANSHflO,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 

V  . -/ 

Sec  THESE  IMPLEMENTS  AT  THE 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO. 

OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 

More  and  more,  the  farmer  looks 
for  this  SMOOTHING  HARROW; 

Clods  thoroughly  pulverized,  the 
field  completely  levelled,  every  inch 
of  ground  a  perfect  mulch. 

This  is  the  seed  bed  you  can  expect 
with  the 

NORTHERN  WISCONSIN 
SMOOTHING  HARROW 

NORTHERN  WISCONSIN 

MFG.CO.,  Pepin,  Wisconsin 


EQUIPMENT  ADVERTISED 
on  Pages 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

is  Distributed  by 

J.  S.  Woodhouse  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
DOWNINGTON,  PA. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


A  well-insulated,  well-ventilated  room  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar  is  one  of  the  best 
piaces  to  store  vegetables  and  fruit.  —Plan  from  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  486. 


I.OOII  STORAGE 

Saaei  and  /l/eaeta6(ei 


FURNACE  adds  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  a  farm  home  but  it 
practically  ruins  a  cellar  as  a 
place  to  store  food  except  in 
or  a  quick  freezer.  The  old-time 
farm  cellar  with  its  dirt  floor  was  cool 
and  damp — two  of  the  main  require¬ 
ments  for  a  storage  cellar.  The  modern 
cellar  is  warm  and  dry. 


cans 


There  are  several  possibilities  for 
handling  the  situation.  First,  you  can 
just  ignore  the  whole  thing  and  buy 
your  potatoes,  apples,  and  other  stor¬ 
able  food  at  the  store.  That  may  be 
satisfactory  for  city  consumers  but  not 
for  farm  families. 


Easy  Way  Not  Best 

The  simplest  storage  method  is  to 
store  them  in  a  pile  outdoors.  It’s 
simple  but  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
First,  you  cover  the  ground  with  4  to 
8  inches  of  hay  or  leaves,  then  you 
make  a  cone-shaped  pile  of  vegetables, 
put  on  8  or  12  inches  of  straw  or 
leaves  and  cover  with  4  to  6  inches  of 
dirt.  It  is  a  real  job  to  get  out  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  and 
if  rats  happen  to  find  it,  it  won’t  make 
any  difference  whether  you  can  get  the 
vegetables  or  not. 

A  somewhat  better  plan  which  has 
been  quite  satisfactory  for  small  stor¬ 
age  is  to  use  one  or  more  barrels.  You 
can  put  these  in  a  hillside,  or  on  well- 
drained  land  you  can  put  them  on  end. 
You  will  need  tight  covers.  Put  a  couple 
of  feet  of  straw  over  the  exposed  end, 
cover  this  with  tough  paper  and  a  foot 
or  more  of  earth.  It  is  easier  to  get  at 
your  vegetables  than  it  is  when  they 
are  stored  in  a  pile. 

The  best  answer  to  the  storage  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  storage  cellar  and  there  are 
three  ways  you  can  provide  this. 

1.  Take  a  corner  of  your  present  cel¬ 
lar  and  insulate  and  ventilate  it. 

2.  Build  the  storage  cellar  adjacent 
to  your  cellar  wall  so  you  can  enter  it 
from  the  cellar. 

3.  Build  a  storage  cellar  entirely 
separate  from  the  house. 

The  cheapest  and  in  many  cases  the 
most  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  use  a 
corner  of  the  cellar.  The  floor  plan 
shown  above  which  is  taken  from  Cor¬ 
nell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  486 — Home 
Storage  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits — can 
be  varied  as  to  size,  but  6’  x  6’  will  hold 
enough  for  most  families.  The  window 
can  be  on  the  outside  wall  near  the 
ceiling  and  both  sides  of  the  storage 
room  can  have  bins  on  the  floor  and 
shelves  higher  up  along  the  sides,  or 


crops  can  be  placed  in  crates,  boxes,  or 
barrels  on  the  floor. 

A  rough  board  partition  will  do  little 
good.  You  will  need  2”  x  4”  studs  with 
tight  sheathing  on  the  wall  side  and 
vapor  proofing  on  the  cellar  side.  The 
space  between  the  studs  is  filled  with 
some  good  insulating  material.  An  in¬ 
sulated  door,  and  a  good  screen  door- 
are  necessary  between  the  storage  room 
and  the  cellar.  The  ceiling  must  also  be 
insulated  to  protect  it  from  the  heat 
of  the  rooms  above.  If  you  have  an  old 
house  with  a  stone  foundation  you  will 
need  special  care  to  make  it  rat  proof. 

If  you  have  no  room  for  such  stor¬ 
age  facilities  in  the  cellar  and  must, 
therefore,  construct  one,  you  will  find 
it  much  handier  if  you  can  manage  to 
build  it  next  to  the  foundation  wall. 
This  will  save  money  because  one  wall 
will  already  be  there  and  it  will  be 
much  handier  to  enter  from  the  cellar 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  food.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Cornell  Bulletin  already 
mentioned,  the  Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.,  has  a  publication  called  “The 
Handbook  of  Concrete  Farm  Construc¬ 
tion.”  This  will  give  you  some  hints 
about  building  a  small  storage  cellar 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  farm  con¬ 
crete  construction  jobs. 

Many  times  a  check-up  on  the  results 
shows  that  a  garden  gives  better  re¬ 
turns  for  the  time  spent  than  most 
other  farm  enterprises.  Even  so,  the  re¬ 
turns  from  gardening  can  be  increased 
by  proper  storage  in  cans,  in  the  freezer 
locker,  and  in  a  storage  cellar.  The 
ideal  which  every  housewife  might  well 
have  in  mind  is  to  feed  her  family 
something  produced  in  the  garden 
every  day  throughout  the  entire  year. 
A  good  storage  room  or  storage  cellar 
will  help  her  to  do  it. 

—  a. a.  — 

SCAB  RESISTANT  APPLE? 

Apple  growers  will  be  interested  in 
some  experiments  at  a  number  of  sta¬ 
tions  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  good 
variety  of  apples  that  will  be  resistant 
to  scab.  For  some  time  it  has  been 
known  that  certain  species  of  crab  ap¬ 
ples  are  resistant  to  this  disease. 
These  are  crossed  with  known  apple 
varieties  of  good  quality. 

Some  of  these  crosses  have  shown 
promise,  and  eventually  the  experi¬ 
menters  will  be  successful  in  getting 
a  variety  with  the  proper  market  qual¬ 
ity  and  with  the  disease  resistance 
desired. 
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In  feedlots,  on  stubble-covered  fields  or  in  haul¬ 
ing  heavy  loads  through  snow  where  tires  alone 
don’t  get  enough  'bite,’  these  LLOYD  Double- 
Grip  Tractor  Tire  Chains  give  you  increased  trac¬ 
tion— more  pull —  with  some  tractors  enough  to 
pull  an  extra  plow. 

They’re  easy  to  put  on  and  take  off— The  LLOYD 
fastener  gives  you  more  leverage. 


The  Patented  LLOYD  Double- 
Grip  Cross  Chain  arrangement 
holds  cross  chains  on  top  of  the 
tires.  So  the  chain,  not  the  tire, 
carries  the  weight.  Cross 
chains  are  self-cleaning. 
Available  in  all  regular  sizes 
to  fit  largest  size  treads. 


Seethe  LLOYD 

DOUBLE-GRIP 

Farm  Tractor 
TIRE  CHAINS 


at  the 


J.  S.  WOODHOUSE 
COMPANY  OUTDOOR 
MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 

LLOYD  CHAIN 
Manufacturing  Co. 

MARYVILLE,  MISSOURI 


broadcast 

POWER 

SEEDER 


adjustable 
to  all 
Tractors 


Sows 
ALL 

Grasses,  Small  Grains 
spreads  Nitrates 


Easily  mounted  on  drawbar  and  connected 
to  power  take-off.  Handles  ALL  grasses, 
legumes  and  small  grains  desirable  for 
broadcast  planting.  Spreads  nitrates  and 
fertilizers  in  crystallized  form  —  ideal  for 
top  dressing.  Light,  sturdy,  durable.  Thor¬ 
oughly  practical  —  thousands  in  use.  Seed 
Easy  sows  10  to  25  acres  per  hour,  depend¬ 
ing  on  seed,  tractor  speed,  etc.  Positive 
agitator  and  vibrating  gate  give  exact  con¬ 
trol  over  seeding  rate.  Seed  Easy  is  always 
useful.  Does  much,  costs  little. 


Model  G-J  26  qt.  capacity  $38.50 

Model  G-3  3  bu.  capacity  $48.50 

(Prices  F.O.B.  Factory) 

See  these  seeders  at  the  J.  5.  Woodhouse 
Outdoor  Machinery  Exhibit. 


GARBER  POWER  SEEDERS,  INC. 

eept.  WA  St.  Paris,  Ohio 


How  I  Grow  Tomatoes 


I  I  ERE  is  a  reply  to  A.  W.  Forbes 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
I _ |  on  the  subject — Tomato  Qual¬ 

ity. 

Vegetables  and  fruit,  to  contain  all 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  and  proteins 
that  they  should  have  to  he  at  their 
best,  must  eat  and  drink  heartily  of  the 
proper  foods,  just  as  you  and  I  do  to  re¬ 
tain  our  health.  If  one  grows  a  var¬ 
iety  of  fruit  by  forcing  it  too  much, 
then  somewhere  along  the  line  some¬ 
thing  is  left  out  that  it  should  have 
had. 

Now  if  Mr.  Forbes  would  like  to 
raise  luscious  tomatoes  I  will  give  here 
a  formula  that  I  have  used  over  the 
the  years. 

Slow  But  Sure 

Let’s  start  with  the  soil  building.  It 
will  take  a  little  time  but  will  pay  off 
greatly.  In  the  spring,  apply  a  good  lib¬ 
eral  application  of  green  cow  manure, 
turn  under  the  manure,  pulverize  the 
soil,  sow  crimson  clover,  brush  in  and 
keep  moist  until  seed  germinates.  Let 
grow  all  summer.  In  the  fall  apply  the 
same  amount  of  green  manure  you  did 
in  the  spring;  plow  under  and  pulver¬ 
ize  soil,  sow  winter  rye  about  1  pound 
to  200  square  feet.  The  following  spring 
apply  the  third  crop  of  green  manure. 
Like  the  first  two,  plow  under  and  pul¬ 
verize.  Now  you  will  have  a  well-fed 
and  porous  garden  ready  for  your 
planting. 

If  you  have  not  raised  your  own 
plants,  buy  just  what  you  can  care  for 
in  the  right  manner.  Four  dozen  plants 
cared  for  properly  will  give  you  the 
same  returns  as  six  dozen  not  cared 
for.  And  they  are  more  beautiful  to 
look  at  with  the  final  payoff  when  you 
sink  your  teeth  into  the  fruit. 

I  do  not  raise  my  own  plants  as  I 
only  plant  about  four  dozen  for  our 
own  use.  I  use  what  I  think  are  the 
three  top  varieties  which  are  Comet, 
John  Baer,  and  Bonnie  Best.  Now  you 
probably  wonder  what  I  use  for  an 
early  crop  and  my  answer  is  I  do  not 
care  a  hoot  for  the  early  ones. 

Deep  Planting' 

I  make  furrows  10  inches  deep  and 
3  feet  apart  and  lay  the  plants  on  their 
sides  in  the  furrow  with  about  4  inches 
of  the  top  above  the  ground  level.  Fill 
the  furrow  to  about  2  inches  of  the  top. 
Plants  are  3  feet  apart.  All  the  stems 
buried  will  throw  out  feeder  roots  to 
help  feed  and  water  the  plants. 

Mix  into  the  soil  and  finally  sprinkle 
on  top  of  the  soil  a  mixture  of  bran, 
molasses  and  paris  green  to  take  care 
of  the  cut  worms. 

When  the  plants  are  about  6  inches 


above  the  ground  level,  fill  in  the  re¬ 
maining  furrow  to  level.  This  puts  the 
roots  down  in  the  moisture  and  good 
feed. 

As  to  top  feeding  during  growth,  I 
use  three  barrels  one-third  full  of  green 
cow  manure.  The  rest  is  filled  with 
water.  Once  a  week  I  put  8  quarts  of 
this  liquid  on  each  plant  slowly  so  it 
will  soak  in. 

If  a  drought  comes,  I  put  on  the  rain 
shower  for  1  hour  in  the  cool  evening. 
To  test  for  dryness  take  a  handful  of 
soil  and  press.  If  it  holds  its  shape  with 
a  slight  crumbling  it  can  stand  a  little 
water.  If  the  water  squeezes  out  it  is 
too  wet  and  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
a  little. 

I  use  bordeaux  mixture  for  all  blights 
and  moft  pests  with  the  exception  of 
the  large  tomato  worm  which  I  hand 
pick  and  destroy. 

Stakes  for  Support 

I  stake  as  follows:  A  good  stout 
wooden  or  iron  pipe  at  each  end  of  the 
row  with  a  good  heavy  clothesline  be¬ 
tween  them.  Use  two  lines,  one  at  18 
inches,  one  at  3  feet.  (Wire  lines  may 
burn  the  vines).  When  plants  reach  the 
lower  line,  tie  with  soft  rope  or  rags. 
When  about  18  inches  tall  I  decide 
which  three  vines  I  will  let  grow  to 
form  my  plant  and  I  take  out  all  other 
suckers  and  keep  them  out.  When  the 
three  vines  have  reached  the  top  rope, 
I  spread  them ’out  fan  wise  and  tie  to 
make  a  continuous  growth  along  the 
main  ropes.  I  allow  to  grow  not  more 
than  4  feet. 

Always  keep  out  suckers,  watch  for 
blight,  bugs  and  worms,  and  supply 
plant  food  and  water.  Keep  soil  well 
weeded  and  stirred  up. 

This  sounds  like  plenty  of  work,  but 
it  is  a  small  payment  for  such  a  rich 
reward.  And  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
a  person  cannot  be  any  nearer  to  God 
than  working  in  the  good  earth.  I  find 
it  a  great  relief  from  the  present  day 
struggle  of  nerves. 

Here’s  another  advantage  of  my 
system.  If  an  early  frost  threatens  and 
the  wife  is  agreeable,  take  two  or  three 
sheets  and  cover  the  late  plants.  They 
can  be  held  for  quite  a  spell.  When  all 
is  about  to  be  lost,  pick  the  green  ones, 
and  my  wife  has  a  recipe  for  green 
piccalilli  that  is  a  world  beater. 

After  all  is  harvested,  I  think  that 
the  vines  should  be  burned  in  case 
there  is  any  fungus  or  disease,  and 
not  take  a  chance. 

Apply  green  manure,  plow  under,  and 
sow  winter  rye. 

Then  get  your  shoes  off,  stick  your 
feet  in  the  oven  and  dream  of  a  larger 
and  better  crop  for  next  year. 

— Albert  Brownly 


Shown  here  is  a  high  pressure  irrigation  system  in  operation  on  the  Jay  F.  Wick¬ 
ham's  "Four  Winds"  Farm,  Stamford,  New  York,  where  Chinese  cabbage  is  raised. 


Costly  Man-Hours 


HARVEST' MANPIER 


Bofh  Models  Available 


Pat. 

Pend. 


Save  time!  Eliminate  back¬ 
breaking  work!  Cut  hired- 
labor  costs!  Gain  more  free 
time!  Do  all  this  with  your 
Belt  Harvest-Handler — the 
original,  lightweight,  one- 
man  portable  elevator.  It 
meets  your  many  general 
handling  needs  —  winter, 
spring,  summer,  fall. 


Typical  Handling  Capacities 
—  Model  B,  200  bushels; 
Model  C,  380  bushels  of  ear 
corn  per  hour  at  35°  angle. 
Lengths — 16  and  20  ft. 
Weights  —  less  than  100  lbs. 
with  power  units  removed. 

•  |  H  i  Write  for  literature! 

THE  BELT  CORPORATION 


7278  Stahl  Rd.,  Orient,  Ohio 

SEE  THE  BELT  ELEVATOR  AT  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.  EXHIBIT 


Farmers  in  the  Northeast  are  well 
acquainted  with  the 

MORRISON  SNO  DOZER 

because  of  its  many  uses. 

Designed  to  fit  practically  all  current 
tractors  with  ease,  the  Morrison  is 
known  for  its  year  round  use.  In 
addition  to  a  top  notch  job  in  hand¬ 
ling  snow,  it  does  light  bulldozing, 
terracing,  grading  and  those  many 
other  jobs  around  the  farm  that  more 
than  pay  for  it  each  year. 

MORRISON  RAILWAY 

SUPPLY  CORP, 

P,  O.  Bex  185,  Station  F 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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BE  ALERT!  WHEN  YOUR  TRACTOR 
REACHES  THE  60-70  HOUR 
OPERATIONAL  MARK,  USING 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL! 


BE  AilVB  TO  POSSIBLE 
TROUBLE  AHEAD  AT 
THE  100-HOUR  MARK. 
THERE'S  A  CHANCE 
EVEN  SO-CALLED 
"BETTER"'  TRACTOR 
OILS  MIGHT  FAIL 
HERE,  DUE  TO  HEAT 
AND  WEAR! 


JUsVEEDOL 

For  Full-Value  Performance 


BE  ASSURED!  THERE'S  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  SAFE 
OPERATION  WITH  VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE- 
POWERED  TRACTOR.  BECAUSE  VEEDOL  LASTS  LONGER, 
SAFELY,  IT'S  ...  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  -—by  giving  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL  — by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME — by  avoiding  breakdown  repairs. 

SAVE5  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat 
and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts. 

ISO-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  Better  Trader  Oil  by  the  Cieek 

VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES 
...  for  Passenger  Cars  .  .  .  Trucks  .  .  .  Tractors. 


How  We 
Manage  Our 

SOIL 


OOKING  over  our  meadows  and 
pastures  and  thinking  back  a 
few  years,  we  can  see  where 
the  richest,  most  uniform, 
heaviest  yielding  forage  crops  are  lo¬ 
cated.  They  are  on  fields  where  the 
roots  of  legumes,  like  sweet  clover,  red 
and  alsike  clover  and  alfalfa  have  first 
drawn  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  min¬ 
erals  from  the  soil  and  then  died  and 
decayed.  Such  fields  are  more  uniform, 
more  vigorous  and  deep  green  in  color 
in  contrast  to  fields  where  grasses  and 
clovers  depend  for  plant  food  on  their 
bacterial  nitrogen,  humus,  and  the  res¬ 
idual  manure  and  fertilizer  left  by  the 
corn  crop.  In  the  latter  fields,  green 
spots,  stimulated  by  droppings,  stand 
out  taller  and  darker  green  than  the 
average  growth. 

Our  practice  is  to  apply  6  to  8  tons 
of  pen  stable  manure  to  an  old  sod  be¬ 
fore  the  legumes  have  all  died  out.  Thie 
sod  is  then  cut  lengthwise  and  diagon¬ 
ally  with  a  heavy  cutaway  disk  har¬ 
row,  mixing  manure,  sod  and  soil  3  to 
6  inches  deep.  The  field  is  then  plowed 
12  inches  deep;  3  or  4  tons  of  manure, 
prefei’ably  poultry,  is  spread  on  the 
furrows  and  disked  in  with  an  18-inch 
disk.  This  gives  a  deep  layer  of  top 
soil  thoroughly  mixed  with  ample  or¬ 
ganic  materials  deeper  than  the  plow 
sole  used  to  be.  The  sole  has  been  brok¬ 
en  by  several  previous  plowings  and 
mixed  with  the  top  soil. 

Decaying  Sod 

This  deposit  of  organic  matter  is 
very  different  from  a  green  cover  crop. 
The  old  sod,  mainly  deep-rooted  or¬ 
chard  and  brome  grass  and  legumes,  is 
slow  to  decay.  The  manure,  being  large¬ 
ly  the  undigested  part  of  the  roughage, 
is  also  slowly  available.  The  soluble 
nutrients  in  the  manure  and  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  legumes,  with  the  fertility 
present  in  the  soil,  furnish  plant  food 
for  the  corn  crop. 

Five  years  ago  about  1,000  pounds 
per  acre  of  23  per  cent  ground  rock 
phosphate  was  applied  to  all  our  fields. 
Considerable  amounts  of  superphos¬ 
phate  and  commercial  fertilizers,  with¬ 
out  animal  manures,  were  formerly 
used  with  green  manure  crops.  Ground 
limestone  has  been  applied  when  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  pH  at  6  or  above. 

Otherwise,  we  now  use  no  fertilizer 
except  a  topdressing  of  3  or  4  tons  to 
the  acre  of  poultry  manure  when  the 
legumes  begin  to  thin  out.  We  are 
watching  closely  for  signs  of  the  need 
of  food  elements  and  will  apply  when 
need  appears. 

R.ye  grass  is  sown  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  of  corn  to  add  organic  materials 
and  for  pasture.  Oats  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  cover  crop  before  late  sweet 
corn.  In  fact,  no  opportunity  is  missed 
to  add  organic  materials,  especially 
with  deep  rooted  grasses  and  grains.  In 
planning  our  seedings  we  consider  that 
what  will  happen  in  the  soil  during  the 
next  5  years  is  more  important  than 
the  particular  grasses  we  harvest  as 
hay,  silage  or  pasture. 

Improved  Drainage 

We  must  have  rapid  drainage  at  all 
times.  Before  we  broke  up  the  plow 
sole  by  plowing  successfully  deeper, 
water  always  lingered  on  some  fields 
after  heavy  showers  or  rains.  Now,  no 
water  ever  stays  on  the  fields.  The 
greatly  increased  content  of  old  organic 
matter  absorbs  and  holds  great  amounts 
of  water.  The  holes  made  by  the  great 
numbers  of  earthworms  which  come 


By  E.  STUART  HUBBARD 

with  the  use  of  manures  and  increased 
humus  distribute  water  horizontally 
and  vertically  through  the  soil  as  do 
the  passages  left  by  dying  roots.  Aer¬ 
ation  is  likewise  ample.  The  soil  be¬ 
comes  loose  and  granular. 

Abundant  soil  organisms,  breaking 
down  organic  materials  and  soil  min¬ 
erals,  must  have  full  opportunity  to 
prepare  an  ample  supply  of  plant  food 
and  antibiotics  for  the  growth  and 
health  of  the  plants.  Grasses  must  drive 
their  roots  down  deep  into  the  subsoil 
to  reach  deep  moisture  in  dry  times 
and  to  pick  up  plant  food  from  leach¬ 
ing  water. 

Sweet  Clover 

As  the  plants  gradually  use  up  the 
manure  and  rotting  sod,  we  provide 
sweet  clover,  the  greatest  soil  builder 
of  them  all,  to  furnish  late  pasture  af¬ 
ter  oats,  and  pasture  or  silage  next 
spring.  If  oats  are  pastured  or  ensiled, 
the  sweet  clover  is  not  the  nuisance  it 
can  be  if  oats  are  combined  or  reaped. 

This  late  season,  -we  started  heifers 
on  pasture  April  19;  we  cut  heavy  or¬ 
chard  grass  for  silo  May  19;  and  we 
pastured  these  same  fields  up  to  De¬ 
cember  1  last  year. 

This  is  a  typical  seeding  for  hay,  silo 


and  pasture. 

Sweet  Clover  .  4  pounds 

Red  Clover  .  3  pounds 

Alsike  Clover  .  2  pounds 

Alfalfa  .  4  pounds 

Ladino  . '/2  pound 

Orchard  Grass  .  4  pounds 


(or  Brome  5  pounds) 

liy2  pounds 

The  type  of  soil,  length  of  time  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  rotation,  etc.,  modify 
the  amounts  of  seed  of  the  different 
species.  We  have  not  worked  with  this 
problem  long  enough  to  be  certain 
what  are  the  best  combinations.  So  far, 
such  seedings  have  performed  well. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.”  We  raise  dairy  calves  as  re¬ 
placements  for  neighbor'  dairymen. 
(See  page  12,  May  3rd  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST)  Home-grown  grain 
is  fed  up  to  6  or  8  months.  After  that, 
until  they  freshen,  they  receive  no 
grain — just  hay,  sweet  corn  stalks  and 
apples  in  a  pen  stable,  and  “self-feed¬ 
ing”  pasture  7  or  8  months  of  the  year. 

The  health,  size,  vigor,  disposition 
and  finish  of  these  animals  are  the  won¬ 
der  of  all  who  see  them.  The  flavor  and 
quality  of  our  sweet  com  is  outstand¬ 
ing.  Our  apples,  fertilized  with  mulch 
and  manure  from  such  soil,  win  flavor 
contests  and  consumer  demand. 

We  seek  first  the  right  soil  condi¬ 
tions  and  our  crops  and  animals  reward 
us  for  our  efforts. 


Now... only  the 

FAR  MORE 
POWERFUL 
FERGUSON "30" 

can  have  the 
famous 

FERGUSON 

SYSTEM 


with 


*As  a  result  of  the  consent  judgment  in  the  recent 
settlement  of  the  Ferguson  vs.  Ford  lawsuit,  only 
Ferguson  can  have  the  famous  Ferguson  System. 

If  you  want  the  advantages  of  the  Ferguson  System, 
the  Ferguson  “30”  is  the  only  tractor  that  can  give 
them  to  you.  And  remember  this  .  .  . 

The  Ferguson  System  is  far  more  than  3-point 
linkage.  True,  this  is  the  part  of  the  Ferguson  Sys¬ 
tem  most  easily  recognized,  but  .  .  . 

The  Ferguson  System  control  center  is  inside  the 
tractor  .  .  .  the  very  heart  of  the  machine! 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  other  tractors  which  have  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  Ferguson.  The  vital 
and  exclusive  feature  of  the  Ferguson  System  .  .  ; 
the  hydraulic  pump  with  Suction  Side  Control  .  .  ; 
is  hidden  deep  within  the  tractor. 

Your  Ferguson  Dealer  will  gladly  arrange  a 
“Showdown”  demonstration  of  the  far  more 
powerful  Ferguson  “30”  on  your  farm  ...  to 
prove  the  unmatched  advantages  of  the  complete 
Ferguson  System  with  exclusive  Suction  Side  Control ! 


Important  facts  about  the  Ferguson 
System  and  Suction  Side  Control  are 
clearly  and  simply  stated  in  this  new 
booklet.  Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer 
for  a  copy  of  “The  Inside  Story  of 
the  Ferguson  System  with  Exclusive 
Suction  Side  Control”. 


Distributed  by 

HUB  MOTOR  SALES,  INC.,  Cortland,  New  York 
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Turn  Bar  holds  long  stalks  in  position 
for  proper  clearance  through  snapping 
rolls.  Rotating  drum  cuts  off  ears  from 
broken  stalks. 


Husking  Rolls  and  six  floating  presser 
wheels  are  fully  adjustable  to  damp  or 
dry  conditions.  Corn  saver  delivers 
clean,  shelled  kernelsrfo  wagon. 


Weight  is  carefully  balanced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  on  large  ground  wheels.  Con¬ 
trols  are  within  easy  reach  of  operator. 


Floating  Points  hug  ground  contours. 
Slip  under  down  or  crooked  stalks  to 
guide  them  surely  to  gathering  chains. 


Three  low-reaching  gathering  chains  give 
positive  delivery  to  fully  adjustable  snap¬ 
ping  rolls.  Short  lower  chain  and  gate  keep 
smaller  ears  from  sliding  out. 


More  Ears... Fewer  Husks 
Faster  Picking 


Here’s  the  New  Idea  Picker  that  best  met  the  field,  weather,  and 
crop  conditions  in  winning  the  1951  National  Corn  Picking  Con¬ 
test,  as  well  as  all  official  State  contests. 


Easy-to-reach-and-make  adjustments  at  snapper  rolls  and  husk¬ 
ing  bed,  along  with  other  corn-wise  mechanical  features,  make 
New  Idea  Corn  Pickers  masU  rs  of  good  and  tough  conditions. 


Why  not  make  a  visit  to  your  New  Idea  dealer  your  next  step 
toward  owning  a  champion  New  Idea  one  or  two-row  picker?  He 
can  give  you  a  thorough,  step-by-step  explanation  of  why  these 

New  Idea  one-man  pickers 
are  tops  in  efficiency.  You’ll 
be  interested  to  see  why  New 
Idea  Pickers  harvest  more 
ears . . .  fewer  husks . . .  faster. 


*  Be  sure  to  visit  the 
NEW  IDEA  exhibits  at 
your  state  and  county  fairs 


Pill! 


«T.W  foEft  SUB5'D'T,  MN.HCTM1N* 

-  i"  -  rtVCO  CORPORATION 
equipment  CO.  1L-  -—7  " 

Dept.  648,  Coldwater,  Oh.o 


farm 


Send  free  illustrated  folders  as  follows: 

n  Ail-Stee 


pi  1-Row  Corn  Snappers 
pi  1-Row  Corn  Pickers 
ri  2-Row  Corn  Pickers 
Q  All-Purpose  Elevators 


Name 


n  All-Steel  Wagons 
□  Hand  Corn  Shelters 
pi  Tractor  Mowers 
Q  4-Bar  Rakes  and  Tedders 


: 


p|  Hay  Loaders- 
P)  Manure  Spreaders 
Q  Lime  Spreaders 

□  Transplanters 


Address 


■ 

-  •  -  ■  '  - 

. . 


M‘s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

ORGANIZED  AGRICULTURE:  If  you  wonder  why  Congress  has 

ignored  the  opposition  of  the 
Grange, and  Farm  Bureau  to  high  level  price  supports  this  may  explain  the 
reasons  : 

1.  The  USDA,  through  PMA  (Production  and  Marketing  Administration) 
wants  to  be  recognized  as  the  spokesman  for  agriculture.  To  do  that  they  must 
first  discredit  the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  by  saying  that  those  organiza-* 
tions  do  NOT  represent  farmers. 

2.  Labor  Unions  have  great  influence  on  government  policies.  Labor  Unions 
dislike  the  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau,  favor  more  radical  farm  groups  which 
can  be  more  easily  dominated. 

No  one  yet  has  figured  out  how  to  maintain  price -supports  above  the  supply 
and  demand  figure  without  creating  surpluses,  waste  and  eventual  control.  If 
you  doubt  it,  review  potato  price  support  history! 

LIBOR:  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  urges  legislation  by 

Congress  to  prevent  “industry  wide  bargaining”  whereby  a  dis¬ 
pute  can  stop  the  wheels  of  an  entire  industry  as  in  the  recent  steel  strike. 

The  following  4-point  program  is  recommended  by  the  AFBF  to  prevent 
further  inflation. 

1.  A  real  emphasis  on  increased  production. 

2.  A  balanced  federal  budget. 

3.  Effective  exercise  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  its  authority  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  money  and  credit  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  economy. 

4.  Creation  of  confidence  in  the  future  value  of  the  dollar  so  as  to  encourage 
private  savings  and  promote  the  sale  of  government  bonds  to  individuals. 

SERVIUEMEN’S  BALLOTS:  Any  serviceman  from  New  York  can 

write  to  New  York  State  Division  for 
Servicemen’s  Voting,  Albany,  N.Y.,  for  a  military  ballot.  He  should  give  rank, 
home  address,  and  military  address.  Some  states  have  made  inadequate  provi¬ 
sion  for  servicemen  to  vote.  If  you  have  doubts,  ask  your  representative  in  your 
State  Legislature. 

PRIUES.  During  first  6  months  of  1952,  U.  S.  farmers  marketed  between 
5  and  10  per  cent  more  products  but  barely  held  their  own  in  net 
income.  Costs  were  up  and  prices  received  down  an  average  of  3  per  cent. 

DRAFT:  Loss  in  farm  manpower  has  reached  point  where  Office  of  De- 

. . .  fense  Mobilization  has  called  a  halt.  Deferment  is  skilled  farm 

workers  is  encouraged,  enlistment  of  farm  workers  is  discouraged,  as  is  re¬ 
cruiting  of  industrial  workers  in  farm  areas.  Order  giving  detailed  policy  on 
farm  workers  was  signed  by  John  Steelman  and  became  effective.  June  27. 

FEEDING  COWS:  With  the  acreage  of  improved  pasture  increasing  in 

the  Northeast,  an  important  question  for  every 
dairyman  is  “How  much  grain  shall  I  feed?” 

The  highest  level  of  milk  production  is  not  always  the  most  profitable.  Many 
dairymen  have  found  that  they  can  cut  down  on  grain  where  cows  are  on  No. 
1  pasture  without  much  decrease  in  milk.  Also  more  and  more  dairymen  are 
concluding  that  a  high  protein  grain  mixture  is  unnecessary  with  good  rough- 
age.  Study  your  grain  feeding.  It  may  save  you  money! 

RELIEF:  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  points  out  that  “re- 
lief”  costs  are  now  greater  than  they  were  during  the  depression. 
Today  one  person  out  of  26  is  receiving  some  kind  of  public  relief  which  last 
year  cost  taxpayers  $2,300,000,000 — more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  cost  in  the 
depression  year  of  1939.- — Hugh  Cosline 
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TVJ  O  matter  how  smart  men  may  get 
*•  '  just  figger  it's  a  sure-fire  bet  that 
there  will  never  come  a  day  when  we 
improve  on  Nature’s  way.  Oh,  STire, 
we’ve  fixed  up  hybrid  corn,  and  better 
calves  each  day  are  born ;  we’ve  tinkered 
with  the  rain  a  bit  (though  not  too  much 
has  come  of  it)  ;  we’ve  put  more  length 
upon  our  hogs,  invented  brand-new 
breeds  of  dogs,  devised  crops  which  can 
stand  the  test  of  drouth  and  nearly  ev’ry 
pest,  and  though  farm  folks  don’t  think 
it’s  sound,  our  city  friends  think  they 
have  found  a  way  to  make  the  summer 
sun  last  longer  than  God  would  have 
done. 

But  basically  there  are  no  flaws  in 
any  of  Maw  Nature’s  laws,  and  it  is 
just  plain  foolishness  for  men  to  think 
they  can  outguess  the  rules  by  which 
such  things  as  sun  and  moon  and  rain 
and  wind  are  run.  For  instance,  when  a 
man  gets  hot  his  sweat-glands  open  up 
a  lot;  and  if  he“  slows  down  at  that 
sign,  then  Nature  cools  him  off  just  fine. 

But  s’pose  he  keeps  up  work  and  sweat  until  he’s  weak  and  soaking  wet?  He 
just  gets  hotter  all  the  time  and  pays  with  sunstroke  for  his  crime.  But  look 
at  me,  you  crazy  fools — I’m  on  my  back,  obeying  rules. 


Your  IH  Dealer  invites  you  to  PROVE  TO  YOURSELF  .  .  . 


Try  Farmall  Super  C  pull-power  in  soft  fields  . . .  with 
a  McCormick  No.  1  -PR  corn  picker.  Feel  the  pull-power  that 
takes  you  steadily  down  the  field.  Ideal  power-weight  bal¬ 
ance  gives  you  power  and  traction  to  save  fuel  on  every  job! 


Prove  you  can  double-disk  up  to  28  acres  a 

day  with  a  Super  C  and  McCormick  6  or  7-foot 
tandem  disk  harrow.  Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  a 
demonstration.  Feel  how  the  big-diameter  tires 
grip  the  soil  to  pull  the  load — and  you’ll  see 
why  you  get  more  pull-power  from  each  engine 
horsepower  with  a  Super  C. 


See  how  easily  you  can  pull  heavy  loads  any¬ 
where.  Haul  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  out  of  a 
soft  field.  Heap  a  big  manure  spreader  high  and 
pull  it  on  hills  or  hollows  where  the  going  is 
really  tough.  On  the  road  or  in  the  field,  you’ll 
like  Super  C  pull-power,  positive-acting  double¬ 
disc  brakes,  and  the  comfortable  ride. 


Prove  you  can  save  up  to  25%  on  fuel.  Ask 

your  IH  dealer  to  let  you  make  the  “gallon  of 
gas”  test.  Try  the  Super  C  with  hydraulic  Touch- 
Control  and  any  matched  McCormick  equip¬ 
ment.  Notice  how  much  more  work  you  do  for 
the  fuel  you  use!  Super  C  fuel  economy  keeps 
dollars  in  your  pocket,  every  season  you  use  it. 


"See  you 
at  the  polls!" 


Make  a  date  NOW  for  your  FREE  FIELD  TEST.  Prove 
to  yourself  that  the  Super  C  is  first  in  its  class  for  pull- 
power,  first  in  fuel  economy,  first  in  easy  handling  and  best 


suited  to  ALL  your  2-plow,  2-row  work.  See  your  IH  dealer 
now  for  a  free  demonstration.  You  can  buy  on  the  Income 
Purchase  Plan  and  let  the  Super  C  pay  for  itself  in  use. 


Visit  the  IH  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sept.  1  to  8. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . .  . 
Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois, 
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Candy  and  Sandy, 


2  weeks  old  . .  .right,  11  months  old. 


-  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  ARE 
WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  .  .  .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95. 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals  . 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR. 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free.  See 
coupon  below. 


Compare  the  formula 
of  any  other  calf  starter 
to  that  of  CAF-STAR. 
Note  its  high  protein 
plus  all  the  best  feed 
elements.  Make  sure 
your  feed  dollars  buy 
concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment,  not  just  bulk. 

CAF-STAR  is  better 
than  ever  now  anti¬ 
biotic  aureomycin  is 
added  to  help  prevent 
scours  and  promote 
vitality.  You  can  get 
CAF-STAR  at  most 
feed  dealers. 


See  Candy ,  Sandy  and  our  other  beautiful  animals  at  the  fairs 
Dutchess  County  Fair,  Aug.  26  to  Aug.  30  •  New  York  State  Fair,  Aug.  30  to  Sept.  6 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  A.  A.  15,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

■  Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth. 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 

My  Name  and  Address . . . 

c 

M  My  Feed  Dealer's  Name  and  Address . . . . . 
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Production  Packed  Get-of-Sire 

By  PAUL  HELLER 


IS  IN  the  past,  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  last  fall  pro¬ 
vided  a  splendid  dairy  cattle 
exhibit.  There  were  over  1,000 
individual  animals  exhibited  in  the 
open  classes  comprising  the  Ayrshire, 
Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Milking  Shorthorn  breeds. 

In  considering  the  quality  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  exhibited  at  such  a  fine  show, 
many  people  often  wonder  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  dairy  character  of  the  cows 
is  reflected  in  the  milk  pail.  The  ans¬ 
wer  to  this  question  is  not  usually 
available  at  the  shows.  However,  there 
should  be  some  opportunity  for  great 
show  cows  to  justify  their  place  in  a 
good  dairy  herd. 


Type  and  Production 

This  question  prompted  this  writer 
to  investigate,  to  a  small  degree  at 
least,  what  the  correlation  might  be 
between  type  and  production  as  de¬ 
monstrated  in  one  of  our  greatest 
cattle  shows.  The  easiest  place  to  find 
the  answer  seemed  to  be  as  close  to 
home  as  possible.  The  opportunity  to 
accomplish  this  appeared  when  the 
"Get”  of  Winterthur  Nebraska  Great 
Quality  759193  placed  second  in  a 
strong  class  of  Holsteins  involving  9 
entries.  This  group  was  assembled 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  rep¬ 
resented  three  different  breeders.  Three 
of  the  animals  were  the  result  of  the 
artificial  breeding  program. 

F'rom  a  judge’s  point  of  view,  the 
limiting  feature  of  this  group  was  the 
lack  of  fullness  in  the  udders.  All  of 
these  animals  had  been  in  milk  for 
over  8  months  at  the  time  of  the  show 
and  did  not  display  the  amount  of 
"Bloom”  that  furnishes  the  glamour 
in  a  class  of  milking  cows.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  claim  to  glory  by  three  of  the 
cows  in  the  group  might  be  mentioned 
at  this  point.  One  was  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  at  the  1950  Eastern  States 
Show  and  another  was  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  on  the  same  site  in  1949.  A  third 
was  1st  aged  cow  at  last  season’s  Fair 
at  Goshen,  Conn. 

Production  and  Longevity 

So  much  for  achievements  in  the 
show  ring.  Now  what  about  their  pro¬ 
duction.  All  of  the  breeders  that  were 
involved  in  exhibiting  this  group  are 
on  DHIA  testr  It  seemed  that  the 
best  method  of  evaluating  the  cows 
individually  and  collectively  would  be 
to  point  out  the  best  record  of  each. 
This  might  be  unfair  to  one  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  who  has  only  completed  a  2  year 
old  record  so  far.  However,  our  pur¬ 
pose  might  be  to  reflect  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  individuals  if  comparable 
production  information  is  not  yet  avail¬ 
able.  The  best  production  record  of 


each  follows,  corresponding  to  the  age 
at  which  she  freshened.  No  production 
credits  are  considered  beyond  the  first 
305  days  of  a  lactation. 

Quality  Nebraska  Walker  Ester  2223250 
8  Yr.  11  mo.  22640  Milk,  731  Fat,  305 
Days  2x. 

Quality  Nebraska  Walker  Janet  2866333 
2  yr.  2  mo.,  17590  Milk,  603  Fat,  305' 
Days  2x. 

Longvue  Violet  Nebraska  3034416. 

4  Yr.  9  mo.,  14530  Milk,  518  Fat,  305 
Days  2x. 

Carlwood  Quality  Colantha  Connie, 
2947701.  4  Yr.  5  mo.  14420  Milk,  490 
Fat,  305  Days  2x. 

The  average  production  of  this  group 
is  therefore  17,295  lbs.  of  milk,  586  lbs. 
butterfat.  The  best  records  of  three  of 
the  animals  were  made  in  immature 
form. 

The  sire  of  this  “get,”  Winterthur 
Nebraska  Great  Quality,  has  made  a 
mark  worthy  of  recognition.  He  has 
not  only  transmitted  type  that  is  high¬ 
ly  acceptable  to  the  Holstein  breed 
but  has  also  demonstrated  his  value 
as  a  transmitter  of  exceptional  pro¬ 
duction. 

There  is  also  suggested  in  this  analy¬ 
sis,  that  longevity  might  be  included 
as  a  credit  to  the  sire’s  accomplish¬ 
ments.  At  the  time  this  “get”  was  ex¬ 
hibited,  one  of  the  animals  was  ap¬ 
proaching  11  years  of  age,  one  was 
6  Vz ,  another  5  V2.  Maybe  this  is  another 
point  to  consider  in  determining  the 
merits  of  a  worthy  “get  of  sire.” 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the 
breeders  and  exhibitors  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  for  their  assistance  in  assemb¬ 
ling  the  information  for  this  article. 
Douglas  Carlson,  Canaan,  Walter 
Thorp,  South  Coventry,  and  Ero 
Brasee,  mgr.,  Quality  Farm,  Lakeville,, 
all  in  Connecticut. 

—  A. A.  - 

(,i;tti\g  along 

Massachusetts  farmers  employ  most 
help  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months.  It  takes  considerable  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  available  help.  Proper 
guidance  and  handling  are  important. 
This  requires  kindness,  tolerance  and 
patience. 

When  giving  instructions :  1.  Tell, 
show,  illustrate  and  explain;  2.  Take  up 
one  point  at  a  time;  3.  Stress  key 
points;  4.  Point  out  safe  working  ha¬ 
bits;  5.  Let  the  worker  do  the  job;  6. 
Ask  him  questions;  7.  Let  him  ask  you 
questions;  8.  Check  his  work  to  make 
sure  he  is  working  correctly;  9.  If 
necessary  to  reprimand,  begin  with  a 
question — let  him  tell  his  story  first; 
10.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  praise  a  job  well 
done. — Roy  E.  Moser. 


"As  winner  of  «ur  $T0,000  giant  jackpot,  Mr.  Gubble,  do  you  mind  telling  us 
what  you  are  doing  at  the  moment?" 


LOWEST  PRICED  IN  ITS  FIELD! 

This  beautiful  new  Sfyleline  De  Luxe  4-Door  Sedan — like  so 
many  other  Chevrolet  body  types — lists  for  less  than  any 
comparable  model  in  its  field !  (Continuation  of  standard  equip¬ 
ment  and  trim  illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material.) 


All  the  room  and  comfort  you  want! 


The  new  1952  Chevrolet  is  a  big  and  beautiful  car 
in  every  way.  Its  solid  and  substantial  Body  by 
Fisher  gives  you  all  the  hip-room,  elbow-room  and 
shoulder-room  you  need  for  real  comfort. 

It  rides  like  a  big  car.  Long  trips  are  easy  with 
new  Quick-Reflex  shock  absorber  action  that  cradles 
you  over  bumps,  smooths  the  ride.  And  the  big  58%" 
rear  tread,  widest  in  Chevrolet’s  field,  gives  you 
extra  steadiness  on  the  road. 


Smoother  engine  performance  is  another  thing 
that  adds  to  your  comfort.  New  engine  mountings 
“ screen  out”  vibration  .  .  .  make  power  so  smooth 
you’d  hardly  know  the  engine’s  in  the  car. 

With  all  its  extra  advantages,  Chevrolet  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy  and  own.  Lowest-priced  line  in  its 
field.  Low  upkeep  cost.  Traditionally  higher  resale 
value.  See  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  Chevrolet  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Big ,  Wide  Seats  with  Fine  Upholstery 

Inside,  your  Chevrolet  looks  like  the 
most  costly  cars.  Interior  trim  as  well 
as  upholstery  on  the  big,  wide  seats  is 
color-matched  to  harmonize  with  exterior 
colors  (De  Luxe  Sedans  and  Coupes). 


Widest  Tread  in  its  Field  for  Steady  Riding 

Chevrolet’s  extra-wide  rear  tread  gives 
road-hugging  steadiness  on  straightaway 
and  curves.  You  enjoy,  too,  the  handling 
ease  of  Center-Point  Steering  . . .  reduces 
turning  effort  and  road  shock. 


New  Softer,  Smoother  Knee-Action  Ride 

Chevrolet’s  exclusive  unitized  Knee- 
Action  sets  the  standard  for  comfort  in 
the  low-price  field.  Now  the  ride  is  softer 
and  smoother  than  ever  with  new  Quick- 
Reflex  shock  absorber  action. 

CAR! 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 


7&£  Oh£/  fm  Gats  PRICED  SO  LOW  i 
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Beat  6  or  8  Champion 
Hand  Shuckers 

...WITH  A  DEARBORN-WOOD  BROS.  CORN  PICKER! 


The  Big  6-Roi!  Husking  Bed 

BAS  SPA&  CAPACITY.  .TO  KEEP  AHEA$ 

Here’s  the  big  capacity  husking  heart 
(effective  area  13(4" wide  by  36"  long!) 
—a  major  reason  why  the  Dearborn- 
Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker  clean  husks 
so  much  corn  per  hour.  Three  “flexible 
fingered”  spirals  feed  corn  evenly  to 
this  6-roll  husking  bed. 


oQ 


In  ’most  any  cornfield  you  pul  the  one- 
row  Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker, 
it  can  beat  6  to  8  champion  hand  shuckers 
—in  clean  work  and  bushels  on  the  wagon! 
Positive,  yet  gentle  action  of  the  exclusive 
rotary  snapping  bar  is  why  the  gentlest 
of  snapping  rolls  are  used  — assuring  a 
minimum  of  shelling,  and  a  steady  flow 
of  corn  through  the  picker. 

And  the  Dearborn -Wood  Bros.  Corn 
Picker  is  the  one  with  a  full  sized  6-roll 
husking  bed.  Rubber  husking  rolls 
teamed  with  steel  ones  are  evenly  fed 
by  patented  “flexible  fingered”  spirals  — 
all  helping  to  give  great  husking  capacity, 
with  another  big  reduction  in  shelling, 
or  scuffing  of  ears. 

No  wonder  this  light-draft,  one-row 
picker  more  than  keeps  haulers  humping 
—commonly  husks  8  to  10  acres  of  high 
yielding  hybrid  corn,  per  8  or  9  hour  day. 
Operate  it  with  your  Ford  Tractor,  or 
any  other  2-plow  tractor. 

Be  ready  to  cash  in  this  fall  with  your 
Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Corn  Picker.  See 
your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  dealer  soon. 

DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the 

Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 


MMHS  BETTiiR  WORK 
...  MORE  P88BBCTI8M 


BIGGER  THAN  EVER 

See  t&e 

Ford  Tractor  Exhibit 

At  the  GREATER  THAN  EVER  1952  N.  Y. 
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Has  anyone  tried  side-dressing  corn 
with  urea  (the  kind  that  is  advertised  for 
spraying  on  apple  trees?)  When  is  the 
best  time  to  side-dress? 

Yes.  In  one  case  a  grower  tried  40 
pounds  of  Nu  Green  in  10  gallons  of 
water  at  the  rate  of  30  gallons  per 
acre.  A  tank  was  mounted  on  the  cul¬ 
tivator  and  the  solution  delivered 
through  rubber  tubes  attached  to  the 
cultivator  teeth. 

One  man  has  said  that  the  best  time 
to  side-dress  corn  is  next  to  the  Iqst 
cultivation  because  so  often  you  never 
get  to  do  the  last  cultivation. 

We  were  confronted  with  a  new  gar¬ 
den  problem  this  summer  —  hordes  of 
snails  in  both  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens.  They  devoured  all  seedlings  and 
all  foliage  from  plants  set  in  flower  gar¬ 
den.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  repeti¬ 
tion? 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  af¬ 
fect  the  population  of  any  pest,  includ¬ 
ing  the  weather,  lack  of  natural  ene¬ 
mies,  etc.  One  of  the  most  helpful 
things  you  can  do  is  to  have  a  number 
of  boards  that  you  can  put  between  the 
rows  and  then  go  out  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  kill  all  the  snails  you  find 
under  them.  Also,  any  kind  of  a  dry 
dust  bothers  them.  For  example,  so 
far  as  ashes  are  available,  you  can 
scatter  them  between  the  rows  and 
they  will  kill  the  snails  if  the  ashes 
stay  dry. 

I  am  quite  sure,  also,  that  dusting 
with  rotenone  dust  would  also  kill  them. 

I  really  think  you  may  have  very 
little  trouble  this  year.  While  they  can 
be  a  pest,  we  have  relatively  few  letters 
about  them  during  most  years. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  makes  my 
raspberry  bushes  dry  up.  The  leaves  are 
as  dead  as  they  are  in  the  fall. 

It  may  be  that  the  recent  dry  weath¬ 
er  is  mainly  responsible  for  these  dead 
raspberry  bushes.  However,  this  trouble 
is  sometimes  caused  by  the  raspberry 
cane  borer.  The  adult  stings  the  young 


canes  in  the  spring  and  lays  an  egg. 
The  egg  hatches  into  a  grub  which 
bores  down  through  the  cane.  Some¬ 
times  the  following  season  the  cane 
starts  to  grow  and  then  dies. 

It  has  never  seemed  to  us  that  spray¬ 
ing  raspberries  is  necessary  or  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  home  garden.  There  are 
some  diseases  which  bother,  especially 
mosaic,  but  by  buying  a  variety  that 
is  resistant  and  by  starting  a  new  patch 
occasionally,  you  should  be  able  to  grow 
plenty  of  raspberries. 

I  might  add  that  you  should  keep  the 
canes  confined  to  rows,  and  thin  them 
out  so  they  will  not  compete  and  be  so 
small  that  the  crop  will  be  disap¬ 
pointing. 

What  effect  do  stem  crushers  have  on 
the  quality  of  hay  that  is  rained  on? 

Certainly,  a  heavy  rain  will  do  more 
harm  to  hay  that  has  gone  through  a 
stem  crusher.  However,  you  will  get 
less  hay  wet  because  it  dries  faster.  In 
general,  we  think  the  stem  crusher  im¬ 
proves  hay  quality. 

What  effect  does  the  dairy  ration  have 
on  the  butterfat  test  of  milk? 

A  cow  in  excellent  condition  when 
she  fi’eshens  will  give  milk  with  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  test  for  a  week  or  two.  In 
general,  feed  has  little  effect  on  butter- 
fat  test.  Cows  in  poor  condition  are 
likely  to  drop  on  their  test,  and  cows 
usually  test  higher  in  winter  than  they 
do  in  summer. 

How  effective  is  cooling  apples  in  ice 
water  before  storing? 

Cooling  in  water  is  much  faster  than 
cooling  in  air.  Core  temperature  of  ap¬ 
ples  floating  in  ice  water  was  reduced 
to  43°  in  60  minutes.  When  entirely 
submerged  for  the  same  time,  temper¬ 
atures  dropped  to  37°. 

If  apples  can  be  air  cooled  in  72 
hours,  little  will  be  gained  by  cooling 
in  water,  but  if  air  cooling  takes  from 
1  to  4  weeks,  water  cooling  may  length¬ 
en  the  keeping  time  by  4  to  6  weeks. 


Pictured  above  are  the  winners  of  the  second  annual  New  Jersey  Teen  Egg  Cook¬ 
ing  Contest  held  at  Mt.  Holly,  Saturday,  May  10.  Reading  left  to  right,  standing: 
Elaine  Kernan  of  Bridgeton;  Emma  Wasser  of  Salem;  Sydna  Taylor  of  Woodstown 
(who  was  crowned  Miss  Teen  Egg  of  New  Jersey);  Bernice  Crawford  of  Skillman; 
Margaret  Tanksley  of  Camden,  and  Ruth  Cutts  of  Vincentown.  Front  row:  Helena 
Minkenko  and  Gloria  Doublisky,  both  of  Crosswicks;  Christine  Voorhees  of  West 
Trenton,  and  Patricia  Parnell  of  Harlington. 

The  queen  topped  27  other  entries  with  her  orange  sponge  cake  recipe  which 
was  handed  down  from  her  grandmother.  She  received  $50  in  cash,  a  trophy/ 
and  an  all-expense  trip  to  New  York  City.  Second  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Kernen 
for  her  cheese  souffle,  and  third  prize  of  $15  went  to  Miss  Wasser  for  her  corn 
fritters. 

The  other  contestants  pictured  won  honorable  mention.  The  contest  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  poultry  and  egg  cooperative  auction  markets  in  Vineland,  Mt.  Holly/ 
Hightstown  and  Flemington,  and  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board. 


When's  a  Boy 

When  he  can 
handle  the  tractor  he's 
doing  a  man’s  work 

Won’t  he  long  before  this  very  serious  youngster 
can  take  the  tractor  out.  He’s  practicing  up  now, 
shifting  gears  and  holding  the  wheel. 

They  learn  fast  when  they’re  young.  Good  time 
to  plant  the  idea  of  taking  care  of  machinery. 

Let  them  help  overhaul  equipment.  Sometimes 
they’re  in  the  way,  but  a  little  patience  pays  off. 

They  get  to  see  what  makes  the  wheels  go  round. 

They  like  to  use  the  grease  gun.  Have  them  carry 
a  rag  and  wipe  each  fitting  before  they  force  the 
lubricant  in.  Tell  them  if  dirt  goes  in  with  the 
grease  it  can  cause  bearing  wear. 

When  the  hoys  can  handle  a  tractor  safely  and! 
efficiently,  that’s  a  good  time  to  form  a  father-son 
partnership,  and  let  them  fin  on  the  profits  as  well 
as  the  work.  Nothing  like  good  boys  to  carry  on 
with  the  farm. 


Doing  his  share 


LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  YOU  AND  YOUR 
BOYS  TAKE  CARE  OF  MACHINERY 
AND  KEEP  IT  ON  THE  GO 

^  he  Atlantic  Refining  Company  has  the  right 
lubricant  for  every  piece  of  metal  that  moves  and 
every  wheel  that  turns.  There  should  be  no  rnetal- 
to-metal  contact  in  properly  lubricated  bearings. 
Here  are  Atlantic’s  oils  and  lubricants  that’ll  help 
you  keep  your  machinery  on  the  go. 

Atlantic  Aviation  Motor  Oil  —  the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces  engine  wear  and 
holds  oil  consumption  down  —  can  add  hours  to 
an  engine’s  life. 


Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil  —  for  transmissions  and 
differentials.  Extra-high  film  strength  to  take 
the  heavy  pressure  of  gear  teeth.  Provides  rust 
protection. 

Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  —  a  soft,  smooth 
adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  places.  Won’t 
dissolve  in  water.  Keep  your  grease  gun  handy 
and  keep  it  loaded  with  this  lubricant. 

Atlantic  Lubricant  A  —  finest  quality  bearing- 
grease.  It  can  be  applied  either  through  lubrica¬ 
tion  fittings  or  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and 
packing  the  bearings  by  hand.  Stays  with  bearings 
under  the  most  severe  operating  conditions. 

In  the  fuel  tank  use  either  Atlantic  or  Atlantic 
HI-ARC  (there  are  no  finer  gasolines),  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Kerosene,  or  Atlantic  Diesel  Fuel,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  fuel  requirements  of  your  tractor. 

Atlantic  delivers  right  to  your  farm.  With  a 
storage  tank  and  a  supply  of  Atlantic  products 


you  have  your  own  service  station.  We'll  place 
you  on  an  automatic  supply  basis  for  all  petro¬ 
leum  products,  or  you  can  telephone  in  your  order 
when  you’re  ready.  Telephone  or  write  the  nearest 
Atlantic  office  listed  below  —  one  of  our  route 
men  or  distributors  will  take  care  of  your  needs 
right  away. 


The  Atlantic  name  means  highest  quality 


Rochester 

i 

i 

Box  539 

J  Glenioood  1620 

Big  Flats 

i 

i 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 

Big  Flats  841 1 

Elmira 

i 

i 

Box  208 

|  Big  Flats  8411 

Fulton 

i 

i 

Box  331 

2-4140 

Syracuse 

i 

i 

Box  997 

3-5132 

Malone 

i 

i 

Box  292 

5 

Albany 

i 

i 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

4-7138 

Buffalo 

i 

i 

Box  11,  Station  B 

Victoria  1234 

Wayland 

i 

i 

W ayland,  N.  Y. 

2741 

Binghamton 

i 

i 

227  Front  Street 

2-4287 

Auburn 

i 

i 

204  Clark  Street 

3-5641 

Oneida 

i 

i 

582  Broad  Street 

811 

Watertown 

i 

i 

Electric  Bldg. 

4277 

Corning 

i 

i 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

j  6-7622 

WHEN  YOU’RE  AT  THE  SYRACUSE  STATE  FAIR,  AUGUST  30th-SEPTEMBER  6th, 
YOU’RE  INVITED  TO  STOP  IN  AND  SEE  THE  TWO  ATLANTIC  EXHIBITS 
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For  better  yields— better  profits 

Keep  up 

DITHANE 

protection 


Be  wise  —  stay  with  Dithane  —  the  dependable, 
no-fuss,  no-bother  potato  fungicide. 


DITHANE  it  a  trademark, 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and 
in  principal  foreign  countries. 


ROHM  e  HAAS 


COMPANY 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 

Representatives  in  principal  foreign  countries 


BETTER  PROFITS  •  BIGGER  YIELDS  •  MORE  NUMBER  ONES 
TOP  QUALITY  POTATOES  AT  SELLING  TIME 


Regular  and  thorough  use  of  Dithane  fungicide  on  your 
vines  until  digging  time  is  a  good  practice — hundreds  of 
farmers  have  found  it  pays  big  dividends  in  better  yields 
and  more  number  ones.  You  can’t  risk  losing  your  time, 
labor  and  money  by  slackening  on  your  spray  and  dust 
program.  Don’t  give  blight  a  chance  to  get  into  your 
fields.  Cool  evenings  and  warm,  moist  days  in  the  weeks 
ahead  are  ideal  for  the  spread  of  disease. 


Dithane  sprays  or  dusts  keep  potato  vines  free  of  both 
early  and  late  blight.  Dithane  fungicide  keeps  the  plants 
healthy  and  green  until  they  mature  or  until  you  kill 
them.  Only  vigorous  vines  give  you — 


CHEMICALS  FOR 


AGRICULTURE 


HOOF  ROT?  V 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  jjowerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  f6r  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $  1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.  .Morris  1 1 ,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


FIRST  OFFERING  OF 

Genesee  Wheat 

8%  Higher  Yielding 

Also  Other  Seasonal  Seeds 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

BOX  C,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


See 
the 

UNADILLA 

at  the 

New  York  State  Fair 

You  can  see  an  actual  Unadilla  Silt' 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  August 
30  through  September  6.  This  com¬ 
pletely  erected  silo  with  the  famous 
Gambrel  roof  will  be  on  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Building  project 
— between  the  Coliseum  and  the  track. 
You'll  see  all  the  latest  silo  equipment  with 
the  Unadilla — pen  stables  .  .  .  milking 
parlor,  automatic  feeding.  Our  representa¬ 
tive  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  Unadilla 
to  you — show  you  its  3  great  features  — 
(1)  Lock  Dowelling,  (2)  Sure  Grip,  (3)  Sure 
Step.  Here’s  your  chance  to  look  over  a 
Unadilla  exactly  as  it  would  be  erected 
on  your  place. 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  Fair  August  30 
to  September  6. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B-52,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


A  FORUM  FOR 

o<zc&y<z'ici  0JvuteHen& 


QAST  spring  I  tried  pinching  out 
the  tips  of  annuals  while  they 
were  still  short.  I  have  known 
for  some  years  that  it  is  a  good 
idea,  but  never  seemed  to  get  the  job 
done  until  it  was  too  late.  Now  cosmos, 
zinnias,  and  snapdragons  have  branch¬ 
ed  and  have  several  stems,  without  be¬ 
ing  so  tall  and  heavy  they  fall  over 
when  it  rains. 

These  plants  were  started  in  an  elec¬ 
tric  hot  bed,  then  transplanted  to  a 
row  in  the  garden.  From  there  some  of 
them  went  to  fill  bare  spots  in  the  pe¬ 
rennial  beds.  Especially  in  the  case  of 
snapdragons  and  zinnias,  care  in  get¬ 
ting  a  good  lump  of  soil  along  with 
the  roots  makes  it  possible  to  move 
them  with  practically  no  setback. 

*  *  * 

SI  rawlierr  ies 

Some  time  ago  I  promised  to  report 
on  Crag  Herbicide  I  and  sawdust  mulch 
on  strawberries. 

It  has  been  so  dry  that  weeds  have 
not  been  the  usual  problem,  but  so  far 
there  has  been  practically  no  hoeing  in 
the  new  bed  except  the  thorough  one 
just  before  the  weed  killer  was  applied. 

The  sawdust  mulch  also  worked  and 
will  be  used  again  in  the  fall-  We  had 
the  cleanest  strawberry  bed  we  ever 
had,  but  dry  weather  cut  the  yield  over 
half.  The  bed  was  so  free  of  weeds  after 
the  harvest  season  that  it  is  being  held 
over.  First,  a  liberal  amount  of  5-10-5 
fertilizer  was  applied.  It  stayed  on  top 
of  the  ground  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
then  we  had  a  good  soaking  rain  and 
new  plants  began  to  take  root. 

The  bed  is  due  for  a  hoeing,  some 
thinning,  and  a  spray  of  weed  killer 
which  should  make  another  hoeing  un¬ 
necessary  before  fall. 

*  *  * 

Lawns 

A  beautiful  lawn  is  the  foundation 
for  landscaping  your  home.  The  biggest 
lack,  as  I  see  it,  is  plant  food.  Early  in 
the  spring  use  20  pounds  of  5-10-5  per 
1,000  square  feet  or,  if  your  lawn  is  in 
pretty  good  shape,  put  on  10  pounds 
and  the  balance  in  the  fall. 

Another  mistake  often  made  is  cut¬ 
ting  the  lawn  too  close.  An  inch  ar^  a 
half  is  a  good  height  for  grass  after  it 
has  been  cut.  In  early  spring,  cutting  is 
necessary  more  frequently  than  after 


the  middle  of  June.  If  cut  at  the  right 
time,  the  clippings  should  be  left  rather 
than  removed. 

For  ten  years  I  have  maintained  a 
satisfactory  lawn,  part  of  which  is  bad¬ 
ly  shaded,  without  sprinkling  it  once. 
Once  you  start  sprinkling,  it  is  difficult 
to  stop  at  any  time  during  the  summer. 
Our  recipe  has  been  adequate  ferti- 
Jizer,  weed  control,  and  cutting  often 
enough  but  not  too  short. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  a  new 
lawn  or  re-do  an  old  one,  this  is  the 
right  time.  You  wiM  have  less  weed 
competition  and  fall  rains  will  give  the 
grass  a  good  start. 

*  *  * 

Delphiniums 

Although  delphiniums  are  perennials, 
it  seems  necessary  to  replace  them  of¬ 
ten.  They  die  occasionally,  and  some¬ 
times  they  are  dug  up  or  damaged  by 
accident.  Right  now  at  our  house  we 
have  some  delphinium,  and  also  lupines 
and  other  perennials,  growing  in  a  row 
in  the  garden.  They  were  started  in 
flats  early  in  the  spring  but  they 
can  be  started  in  midsummer.  It  is 
more  fun  to  grow  them  than  it  is  to 
buy  them.  Incidentally,  our  perennial 
bed  needs  thinning  just  about  every 
year.  Plants  must  have  room  to  grow. 
*  *  * 

A  Compost  Pile 

The  village  gardener  who  finds  it 
difficult  and  costly  to  get  manure  can 
add  some  humus  to  his  garden  by 
building  a  compost  pile.  Any  plant  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  used  including  grass  cut 
around  the  edges  of  your  lot,  weeds, 
leaves,  and,  if  you  wish,  lawn  clippings. 
If  you  do  use  lawn  clippings  it  will  be 
necessary  to  fertilize  the  lawn  a  little 
heavier  because  when  you  remove 
grass  you  are  also  removing  plant  food. 

A  good  plan  to  fallow  is  to  put  a 
layer  of  any  plant  material  available, 
say  5  or  6  feet  square,  cover  it  with  a 
one-inch  layer  of  soil  and  then  add 
some  good  complete  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  aid  in  rotting  the  plants.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  will  take 
care  of  a  compost  pile  5  feet  square 
and  4  feet  high. 

Start  building  your  compost  pile  in 
the  spring;  add  to  it  ip!  the  summer, 
and  in  the  following  spring-  you  can 
spread  it  on  the  garden. 


The  broad-leaved  plants  are  small  blossom  (Lilliput)  zinnias  which  were  pinched  out 
very  early  in  their  life  and,  as  a  result,  are  branching  profusely.  The  rose  on  the 
trellis  at  the  right  is  an  old-fashioned  Dorothy  Perkins  which  has  had  the  old  canes 
trimmed  out  since  the  picture  was  taken.  At  the  rear,  near  the  rose,  is  o  nicotiana 
which  was  a  volunteer  but  which  has  also  been  pinched  out  so  it  will  branch  out  and 
have  more  blossoms. 
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Norman  N.  Lehman 
Castorland,  N.  Y.,  write*: 


"I  found  my  cows  passing  up  other 
kinds  of  salt  to  get  at  Blusalt.  This 
preference  alone  would  sell  me  on 
Blusalt  — but  I'm  convinced  it  has 
also  made  a  real  improvement  in 
the  health  of  my  herd." 

Because  STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT  helps  correct  feed  defi¬ 
ciencies  often  unsuspected,  it  has 
produced  notable  results  in  making 
farm  animals  produce  better,  grow 
bigger  faster,  bring  more  profits. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus  these  minerals— 
Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese— to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper— for  the  blood. 
Zinc  — for  better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES -AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


T  ow  n _ 

re¬ 
state _  n 


RFD  or  Street 


Fill  out  the  cou- 
pon  and  let 
Sterling  Blusalt 
help  YOU,  too. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

1  OO-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

Q  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 
□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 


Name 


RANCHERS-FARMERS 

'WEED  KUTTER”  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


f^M°us  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran- 
***“  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  In  all  soil 
ana  weather  conditions — -controls  stock  the 
r®und  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Weed 
wutter  feature  eliminates  shorts  on  fence! 


5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

PBCD?cflon  or  Your  money  back.  Write  for 
folder  with  prices  on  Ill-line  and  Battery 
perated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  time 
11  models  to  choose  from  .  .  .  order  today! 


Ask  your  local  Dealer  or  write: 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

North  Hanover,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
•'none:  1716  —  DEALERS  WANTED 


FARM  LIFE 

Has  Its  Moments 

WHAM!  Rang!  What  an  uproar  two 
new  arrivals  in  a  home  can 
make!  On  May  28  the  blessed  event 
took  place  that  turned  our  peaceful 
home  into  bedlam.  As  they  were  so 
tiny,  weighing  only  2  and  3  pounds  at 
birth,  and  the  weather  was  so  cold,  a 
make-shift  incubator  had  to  be  swiftly 
constructed.  I  raced  madly  upstairs 
looking  for  an  extension  cord,  which 
after  an  extended  search  turned  up  in 
the  cellar.  Using  a  light  bulb,  a  couple 
of  old-fashioned  sadirons,  a  box,  and 
lots  of  soft  padding,  I  made  a  warm 
bed  which  would  have  turned  any  in¬ 
ventor  green  with  envy. 

Ends  Hunger  Strike 

Then  came  the  fun — trying  to  feed 
the  twins.  I  broke  all  speed  limits  go¬ 
ing  to  town  to  get  bottles  and  nipples. 
One  baby  ate  right  from  the  start  as 
though  he  were  an  old  hand,  but  the 
other  one  made  me  so  provoked  I  wish¬ 
ed  I  could  send  him  back  and  swap. 
For  two  days  he  refused  to  eat  a  thing 
— at  first  clamping  his  mouth  firmly 
shut  and  refusing  the  nipple.  Finally 
in  desperation,  son  held  him  firmly  be¬ 
tween  his  knees  and  pried  his  mouth 
open,  getting  painfully  bitten  for  his 
trouble.  But  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  glory  be,  the  little  fellow  ended 
his  hunger  strike  and  drank  as  though 
he  could  never  get  his  fill.  The  first 
few  days  either  daughter  or  I  was  run¬ 
ning  with  the  bottle  constantly,  but 
after  that  they  both  placed  themselves 
on  a  three-hour  schedule,  and  from  the 
first  night  they  slept  all  night. 

As  I  belong  to  the  old  school,  I  pre¬ 
pared  their  ’’formula”  by  heating 
clear  cow’s  milk.  No  pablum,  no  little 
cans  of  baby  food  for  our  twins.  We 
gave  them  all  they  would  eat  at  each 
feeding.  When  they  were  troubled  with 
diarrhea,  I  just  boiled  their  milk  for  a 
day.  Everyone  who  came  to  look  and 
admire  would  sadly  shake  their  heads, 
and  say:  “You  know  after  you  go  to  all 
that  work  they  won’t  live.”  About  the 
fifth  day,  I  put  some  dirt  in  their  in¬ 
cubator.  According  to  old  wives’  tales, 
it  prevents  rickets,  and  who  am  I  to 
argue  ? 

Not  So  Duinli 

Talk  about  dumb  animals — that’s 
strictly  corn!  We  could  hear  them  talk¬ 
ing  low  to  each  other:  “Let’s  hit  the 
old  lady  for  some  extra  milk,” — then 
some  of  the  best  “More  Milk,  More 
Milk”  squeals  you  ever  heard  would 
float  through  the  air. 

So  if  your  home  is  serene  and  quiet, 
and  you  don’t  want  to  lose  your  peace 
of  mind,  don’t  do  as  we  did  and  try  to 
raise  two  tiny  pigs  orphaned  at  birth. 
But  if  you  do  try  it,  you’ll  become  aw¬ 
fully  attached  to  them.  At  the  end  of 
two  weeks  they  had  doubled  their 
weight,  and  outgrown  the  incubator. 
And  now,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
they  have  tripled  their  weight,  and  are 
eating  like — shall  we  say  “pigs”  ? 


— Mrs.  Edith  Mose,  Addison,  N.  Y. 


A  nematode-infested  tomato  root 


Wliat  yon  can  do  about 

NEMATODES 


IT'S  INCREDIBLE  that  a  tiny  soil  pest  — 
no  bigger  than  a  pinhole  — is  respon¬ 
sible  for  up  to  one  quarter  of  all  crop 
failures.  Yet  that’s  what  nematodes  can  do. 

How  can  this  be?  Nematodes  burrow 
into  feeder  roots  of  more  than  a  hundred 
important  crops  and  obtain  all  the  food 
they  need  simply  by  absorbing  the  plant 
fluids  around"  them. 

Their  irritating  presence  causes  the 
root  cells  of  the  host  plant  to  multiply 
and  enlarge  abnormally  —  much  like  a 
cancer.  Then,  these  swellings  (root  knots) 
cut  off  the  food  flow  from  the  roots  and 
literally  starve  the  life  out  of  a  plant. 

HOW  TO  FIND  NEMATODES 

Before  your  crops  are  harvested,  go  out  to 
an  area  which  shows  poor  growth.  Pull 
up  a  few  roots  and  examine  them.  If 
feeder  roots  are  scarce  and  knots  and  galls 
are  found,  nematodes  are  in  your  soil. 
And  that  demands  fast  action. 

HOW  TO  STOP  THEM 

The  most  powerful  weapon  against  nema¬ 
todes  is  a  pre-planting  soil  treatment  with 


D-D*.  This  liquid  is  injected  into  the  soil 
by  gravity  flow  plow  equipment  or  by  sim¬ 
ple  tractor  attachments.  It  kills  root  knot, 
sting,  stubby  root,  and  other  nematodes. 

WHY  YOU  BENEFIT 

This  method  provides  a  healthy  soil  which 
can  then  produce  strong,  healthy  plants 
and  maximum  yields. 

D-D  has  been  widely  used  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  in  tobacco  fields  from  Flor¬ 
ida  to  the  Carolinas,  on  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farms  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  and  in  pineapple  fields  of 
Hawaii  with  outstanding  success. 

Properly  used,  D-D  is  economical,  usu¬ 
ally  paying  for  itself  many  times  over  in 
increased  profits. 

*  *  * 

Check  for  nematodes  today.  Your  insec¬ 
ticide  dealer  has  D-D  and  can  help  you 
with  your  soil  treatment  problems.  For 
further  information,  write  to  Shell  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corporation,  50  West  50th  Street, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

*D-D,  a  soil  fumigant,  Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Co-op  Credit  soys 


A  good  part  of  controlling  costs  is  BUYING  what  you  need 
when  you  need  it  —  to  keep  buildings  and  equipment  in  good 
repair,  land  and  stock  in  good  condition.  Your  friendly,  local 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  associations  are  specially  designed 
to  help  you  BORROW  what  you  need  when  you  need  it  — on 
simpler,  safer,  easier  terms. 


Loag  Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgagee  thru  Short  Term  Low  Cost  Operating  Loans  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


See  your  local  association  or  write: 
Oept.  A-24,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


►  Visit  us  at  the  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  ^ 
August  30  —  September  6  DAIRY  BUILDING  ^ 


(484)  20 
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BABSON  BROS.  CO.  OF  N.  Y. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


VISIT  THE  SURGE  EXHIBIT 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  ' 

AUG.  30  to  SEPT.  6 

(At  South  Door  of  Cattle  Barn) 

SURGE 

Milkers 

Siphon  Pipe-Line  Milkers 
Parlor  Stalls 
Water  Heaters 
Electric  Fencers 


BABSON 

Milk  Coolers 


PpP  fffl  AUG.  30TH 

MMU  Ul)  sept.  6TH 


Simplest  « 


•  Low  price — high  quality 

•  Fits  any  wagon  or  truck 

•  Sweeps  box  clean 

•  Operated  by  one  man 

•  No  stake-down  required 

•  Couples  in  3  seconds 

•  Sturdy,  simple,  foolproof 

•  Electric  or  gas  motor 

•  Extra  wagon  sets  available 

•  Adjusts  to  any  height 

•  Handles  corn  or  chopped 
forage 

•  Does  work  of  3  men 

•  Unloads  slow  or  fast 

•  Works  from  either  side 


Most  Economical  —  Best 


Write  for  more  information,  prices,  and  name  of  your  dealer 


Manufactured  by 

Bishman  Bros.  Co. 


Distributed  by 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 


Hutchinson,  Minnesota 


1005  Noyes  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SUCKING  CALVES 

N  your  April  5th  issue,  I  notice  a 
question  entitled  “How  can  we  stop 
calves  from  sucking  each  other  after 
they  eat?”  Perhaps  your  correspondent 
would  be  interested  in  some  work 
which  was  done  by  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  the 
Sydney  University,  N.S.W.,  on  this 
subject.  The  investigation  was  started 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  dentist  interest¬ 
ed  in  thumb  sucking  in  infants,  who 
considered  that  the  habit  of  calves 
sucking  each  other  after  bucket  feed¬ 
ing  was  the  bovine  equivalent  of  thumb 
sucking  in  children.  His  theory  was 
that  thumb  sucking  occurred  in  infants 
whose  mothers  had  an  excessively  free 
flow  of  milk,  so  that  the  child  satisfied 
its  hunger  without  satisfying  its  suck¬ 
ing  urge,  and  in  those  infants  which 
v\  ere  not  getting  sufficient  food. 

Observation  showed  that  calves  fed 
from  buckets  tended  to  suck  each  other 
after  feeding,  while  those  on  nurse 
cows  did  not;  that  calves  could  obtain 
their  milk  from  a  bucket  in  two  min¬ 
utes,  while  those  put  on  a  nurse  cow 
regularly  sucked  at  her  for  12  to  15 
minutes.  Rubber  nipples  were  then 
tried  in  an  endeavor  to  extend  the  peri¬ 
od  taken  by  the  calf  to  obtain  its  milk 
from  a  bucket  to  15  minutes,  but  the 
holes  in  the  nipples  were  so  large  that 
the  calves  transferred  to  nipple  feeding 
were  soon  able  to  drink  all  their  milk — 
approximately  1  quart  per  meal  for 
week-old  calves — in  2  to  3  minutes. 

Progressively  smaller  jets  were  then 
fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  suction 
pipe  of  the  nipple  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
the  milk  intake  until  the  sucking  peri¬ 
od  was  extended  to  15  minutes,  after 
which  the  calves  ceased  to  suck  each 
other  after  feeding. 

After  going  on  to  discuss  the  pos¬ 
sible  influence  of  regulated  nipple  feed¬ 
ing  on  calf  scours,  the  author  (H.  J. 
Geddes)  concluded  that  while  he  did 
not  suggest  that  regulated  nipple  feed¬ 
ing  was  an  entire  answer  to  the  white 
scour  problem,  he  thought  that  the  use 
of  such  jets  to  prolong  the  feeding  per¬ 
iod  to  15  or  20  minutes  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  more  definite  results 
than  nipples  whiclj  allowed  the  calf  to 
obtain  its  milk  in  only  a  few  minutes. 

— G.  W.  Ward ,  Perth,  Australia 

—  A. a.  — 

WANTS  CINNAMON 
ROSE 

N  THE  June  21  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  I  saw  in  The  Editor’s 
Mailbag  a  letter  about  old  roses.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  anyone  can  tell 
me  where  I  could  get  an  old-fashioned 
cinnamon  rose.  I  think  the  dark  red 
rose  that  M.  C.  Brown  of  White  River 
Junction,  Vermont,  described  was  call¬ 
ed  cabbage  rose.  I  think  it  is  the  same 
variety  that  grew  at  our  old  home. 
They  were  very  pretty  but  I  never  see 
them  now. — Mrs.  Grace  Foote,  Skilton 
Rd.,  Watertown,  Conn. 

—  A. a.  — 

MORE  AROUT  CITRUS 
PULP 

N  page  7  of  the  June  21st  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  under  the 
heading  “From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag” 
you  print  an  inquiry  from  James 
McCauliffe  of  Morrisville,  Vermont, 
about  using  citrus  pulp  in  the  silo  when 
putting  up  grass  silage. 

The  Vermont  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  in  Burlington  has  issued  a  pam¬ 
phlet  (Pamphlet  No.  26)  by  J.  A.  New- 
lander,  W.  H.  Riddell  and  R.  Fitzsim¬ 


mons,  entitled  “Making  and  Feeding 
Grass  Silage  in  Vermont.”  On  page  5 
of  this  pamphlet  occur  these  words,  “In 
case  of  green-forage  harvesters  where 
no  wilting  can  be  done,  you  must  add 
dry  materials  such  as  hay,  beet  pulp, 
or  citrus  pulp  to  lower  the  water  con¬ 
tent  of  early  cut  forage.  Otherwise  the 
silage  will  be  so  wet  that  considerable 
nutrients  will  be  lost  by  leaching.” 

I  greatly  enjoy  reading  your  fine,  up- 
to-date,  commonsense  farm  magazine, 
and  I  get  a  lot  of  excellent  informa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  inspiration, 
from  its  pages.  —  J.  Wesley  Bulmer, 
M.  D.,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

—  A.  A.  — 

COMMON  SENSE 

E  THINK  what  we  need  most  at 
the  head  of  our  government  are 
men  that  have  religion  like  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  also  some  good  common 
sense.  We  enjoy  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  very  much  and  also  all  of  your 
items.  I  would  not  want  to  get  along 
without  it.  —  Mrs.  Harriet  McCargar, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

GOT  A  SMALL  FARM 
FOR  SAFE? 

I  have  been  going  to  write  for  some 
time  regarding  the  advertisements  of 
farms  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 
I  can’t  understand  why  more  farmers 
who  have  farms  for  sale,  don’t  put 
their  “For  Sale”  add  in  it.  People  who 
are  looking  for  farms  naturally  look  in 
a  farm  paper  or  magazine.  A  farmer 
could  sell  his  farm  and  save  the  big 
commission  paid  to  real  estate  agents. 
I  have  been  looking  for  a  small  farm 
in  the  farm  papers  but  I  have  seen 
very  few  farms  for  sale.  I  also  know 
of  other  people  who  are  looking  for 
farms  to  buy  direct  from  the  farmer. 

- — A.L.L.,  N .J ■ 


Once  a  dairyman,  B.  H.  Loomis  “retired 
to  the  man-sized  job  of  being  a  gladiolus 
farmer  on  his  place  near  Pawlet,  Vt.,  and 
at  the  age  of  84,  plants  30,000  bulbs  a 
year.  He  and  his  blooms  have  become  a 
well-known  sight  in  “summer  folks"  sec¬ 
tions  of  Rutland  and  Bennington  Counties. 

To  make  sure  the  blooms  he  sells  on 
his  route  are  fresh,  he  figured  out  this 
way  of  carrying  them  in  racked  vases  be¬ 
hind  the  driver's  seat  of  his  car.  Loomis 
does  all  the  planting,  harvesting,  selling 
himself — only  help  he  needs  is  someone 
to  lead  the  horse  while  glads  are  being 
cultivated. 


CHECKERBOARD  NEWS 


/l*i<HC*td  the 

PURINA 
FARM  <vit& 
ELMER  POWELL 


Inherfi  itlactation  “1173”  produced  12,543 
lilk  with  440.52  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

da  jter,  ”1195,”  has  been  fresh 
0I%  a  short  time.  These  are  all 
grad  cows — no  better  bred  than 
the  cows  in  thousands  of  herds 
th  ghout  the  country.  Their  long 
hfe  and  high  production  shows 
what  good  cows  can  do  when  en- 
co  aged  with  good  feed  and  care. 
*  *  * 

sville  White  turkey  broilers  re- 
ce  ly  marketed  from  our  Nashua, 
j  Hampshire,  Research  Farm 
show  the  kind  of  growth  and  feed 
efficiency  growers  can  expect  in 
this  new  turkey  business.  At  14 
w  ks  of  age  one  lot  of  248  birds 
averaged  7.43  lbs.  on  a  50-50  sex 
ba^is  and  returned  one  pound  of 
;ey  meat  for  each  3.52  pounds 
0  aed.  Feathering  and  condition 
were  excellent. 


DIRECTOR.  RESEARCH  DEPT. 


How  much  is  a  sow  like  a  cow?  We 
wondered  too,  so  we  did  some  test¬ 
ing  at  the  Research  Farm.  Their 
needs  are  more  alike  than  you 
might  have  guessed,  especially 
through  the  gestation  period. 

We’ve  talked  a  lot  about  how 
and  why  cows  should  be  built  up 
while  dry  so  they’ll  freshen  with 
less  trouble  and  produce  more  milk. 
Now  similar  tests  show  sows  built 
up  in  body  condition  farrowed  3.43 
more  pigs  per  litter  than  mates  not 
conditioned  before  breeding  and 
during  gestation.  There  was  an 
even  bigger  difference  in  number 
of  pigs  weaned  and  in  weight  of 
weaned  pigs. 

*  *  * 

We  regard  cow  ”907”  as  a  "young 
cow.  Actually  she’s  in  her  8th 
lactation  and  has  a  great  grand¬ 
daughter  now  in  our  milking  herd. 
In  complete  lactations  ”907” 
produced  a  total  of  107,055  lbs.  of 
milk  She  is  one  of  23  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  excess  of  100,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  lifetime. 

"907’s”  daughter,  ”1108,”  pro¬ 
duced  44,418  lbs.  of  milk  in  her 
first  lactations  and  now  is  milking 
in  her  fourth.  A  granddaughter, 
"1178,”  produced  12,543  lbs.  in  her 
first  lactation.  The  great  grand- 


Fall  and  Winter  Pullets 
average  well  above  $2  profit 


Poultryman  Jack  Chamber- 
lain  of  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.,  has 
averaged  a  labor  profit  of  well 
above  $2  per  bird  every  year 
from  his  flock  of  3000  White  Leg¬ 
horns  since  1948.  Considerably 
above  the  New  York  State  aver¬ 
age  of  $1.69  labor  profit  per  bird 
for  light  breeds. 

Why  is  Jack  consistently  top¬ 
ping  the  state  average? 

Everybody  knows  that  egg 
prices  are  highest  during  the  late 
summer  and  fall  months.  Jack 
has  wisely  cashed  in  on  this  fact 
and  starts  his  pullets  only  in 
December  and  February.  This 
gives  him  ample  supplies  of  large 
eggs  from  the  first  of  July  until 
Thanksgiving  time,  when  he 
needs  them  most. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  real 
advantages,  too,  in  starting  early 
chicks.  It’s  easier  to  have  even 
brooding  temperatures  than  in 


by  Bruce  K.  Symonds 

the  spring  when  outside  temper¬ 
atures  often  raise  havoc  with 
artificial  heat  inside.  With  con¬ 
stant  heat,  there’s  more  likeli¬ 
hood  of  having  dry  litter,  too. 

Putting  in  early  pullets  to  reap 
higher  egg  prices  is  not  all  roses, 
however,  as  Jack  has  found  out. 
It’s  no  cinch  to  get  the  pullets 
to  eat  enough  in  hot  weather  in 
confinement  to  maintain  steady 
high  production. 

Jack  has  done  a  pretty  good 
job  of  licking  this  by  working 
out  several  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  devices.  His  plan  is  to  start 
feeding  a  few  Checkers  (pellets) 
before  the  pullets  start  to  lay  to 
get  the  birds  used  to  them.  Then, 
once  they  reach  50%  production, 
he  throws  in  his  first  ace,  Purina 
Booster  Checkers.  Later  he  shifts 
from  straight  mash  feeding  to 
Lay  Chow  Checker-Etts  along 
with  hard  grain.  These  crumbly, 
palatable  “Etts”  will  stimulate 


Jack  Chamberlain  (left)  uses  Purina  Poul¬ 
try  Chows  exclusively  partly  because  he 
knows  high  quality  feeds  will  make  him 
more  money.  Another  reason  is,  he  wel¬ 
comes  the  friendly  service  Purina  dealer, 
Donald  Emens  (right)  of  Olean  Feed  & 
Farm  Supply  gives  him. 

appetites  that  are  beginning  to 
lag  on  straight  mash. 

Another  ace  Jack  uses  during 
the  hot  months  is  15  watt  bulbs 
lighted  all  night  above  laying 
pens.  He  is  sure  this  helps  get 
more  feed  intake  because  while 
the  birds  are  often  logy  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  they  will 
eat  during  the  cool  part  of  the 
night  and  thus  keep  up  their 
feed  consumption. 

Evidently  Jack’s  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  getting  the  results  for 
he  showed  me  that  his  layers  are 
averaging  215  eggs  a  year  per 
hen  housed.  Jack  culls  closely, 
of  course,  to  maintain  this  high 
average.  He  also  dresses  off  some 
of  his  best  fowl  to  sell  to  his 
outlets  in  Olean,  N.  Y.,  and  at 
nearby  St.  Bonaventure  College. 

By  using  his  head,  Jack  Cham¬ 
berlain  is  netting  almost  100% 
more  labor  profit  per  bird  than 
those  poultrymen  who  start  their 
chicks  late  and  follow  just  an 
average  plan  of  management, 
feeding  and  marketing. 
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OLD  COWS 
AT  PURINA 
RESEARCH 


each  produced  over 

100,000  lbs. 

MILK 


9  CALVSNOS  7  CALVINGS 

115,753.7  LOS.  MILK  104,907.0  LBS.  MILK 


•  CALVINGS 
103/477.9  US.  MILK 


S  CALVINGS 
100,930.1  LBS.  MILK 


0  CALVINGS 
113/476.7  LBS.  MILK 


7  CALVINGS 
111,960.9  LBS.  MILK 


7  CALVINGS 
106.767.9  US.  MILK 


10  CALVINGS 
170/470.7  US.  MILK 


9  CALVINGS 
170/435.6  LBS.  MILK 


0  CALVINGS 
116470.9  US.  MILK 


II  CALVINGS 
147,190/4  LBS.  MILK 


17  CALVINGS 
173410.0  LBS.  MILK 


0  CALVINGS 
17740X7  LBS.  MILK 


0  CALVINGS 
110474.7  UX  MILK 


7  CALVINGS 
100,745.7  LBS.  MILK 


What  Should 
GOOD 
Heifers  Cost? 


by  A.  H.  LEONARD,  Manager, 
Purina  Dairy  Chows 


Recently  I  overheard  a  gr  up  of 
dairymen  discussing  the  p  )blem 
of  heifer  replacements.  Ge  erally 
they  seemed  to  agree  $250  t )  $350 
would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  have  ass  ranee 
heifers  they  bought  would  prove 
out  as  good  producers. 

Their  discussion  caused  me  to 
dig  out  some  recent  records  from 
Dairy  Club  members  in  south¬ 
eastern  Michigan.  Aside  from  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  the  records  show  their 
average  heifer  costing  $198.  These 
Purina  fed  Holstein  heifers  were 
freshening  at  24  months  average 
and  weighed  1200  pounds.  More 
important  than  their  reasonable 
cost  was  their  record  of  production. 

Kendall  Hoisington  of  Fowlerville 
grew  out  11  heifers.  In  their  first 
lactation  they  averaged  11,236  lbs. 
of  milk  and  376.8  lbs.  of  fat. 

C.  Schoonover  and  Son  of  Morenci 
had  6  heifers  that  averaged  10,129 
lbs.  of  milk. 

Bob  Hinsdale  at  Sand  Creel  grew 
12  heifers  at  an  average  cost  of 
$181.80  that  gave  him  10,332  lbs. 
of  milk. 

Glendon  Hoisington  of  Fowlerville 
got  an  average  of  11,999  lbs.  of 
milk  and  426  lbs.  of  fat  from  7 
heifers. 

In  areas  where  pasture  is  lush 
for  longer  seasons  the  cash  cost  of 
growing  heifers  might  drop  to  $150 
to  $160  exclusive  of  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture,  but  these  men  are  con  inced 
their  program  of  growing  the  •  own 
heifers  is  the  only  sure  way  o  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  dairy  business. 


9  CALVINGS 
1104034  UX  MILK 


B  CALVINGS 
1014754  UX  MILK 


9  CALVINGS 


110,7734  LBX  MILK 


lO  CALVINGS 
1064064  US.  MILK 


9  CALVINGS 
174499.6  LBS.  MILK 


7  CALVINGS 
100461.9  LBS.  MILK 


PURINA  Cl 


EC 


Each  has  made  over  $2,000  profit 
above  feed  cost  in  her  lifetime 


Yes,  cows  can  make  good  profits 
these  days.  Just  look  at  the 
money  these  23  "old  grannies”have 
made  for  the  Purina  Research  F arm. 

Through  a  quarter  century  of 
operation  of  the  Research  herd,  23 
old  cows  have  each  given  over 
100,000  lbs.  of  milk.  All  made  more 
than  $2,000  profit  above  feed  cost. 
One  made  over  $3,000. 

Every  cow  in  the  group  had 
dropped  from  7  to  11  husky  calves. 
They  have  been  so  regular  in  their 
breeding  that  the  whole  group  has 
averaged  a  calf  every  13  months 
clear  through  their  lifetimes. 

Saying  it  another  way,  each  cow 
has  averaged  almost  half  a  can  of 
milk  a  day  through  their  whole 
milking  lives  (two-month  dry  per¬ 
iods  excepted). 


Yet  these  are  just  grade  cows. 
They  are  handled  under  regular 
farm  conditions — not  pampered  or 
pushed  in  any  way. 

They  show  more  than  anything 
we  could  possibly  say  that  good 
care,  plus  good  Purina  milking  and 
dry  cow  rations  can  make  a  big 
difference  in  the  way  cows  milk. 
And  a  big  difference  in  the  profit. 

Your  own  Purina  Dealer  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  the  Purina  Chows 
that  made  these  records  possible. 
Whether  you  have  a  small  grade 
herd  or  a  purebred  herd,  he  can 
tell  you  about  the  Purina  Plan  for 
making  dairy  profits.  If  you  grow 
grain,  he  has  Purina  supplements 
and  concentrates  to  balance  your 
crops  at  low  cost.  Why  not  drop  in 
and  see  him  this  week? 


YOUR  PURINA 
STORE  IS  ALSO 

DOG  FOOD 

HEADQUARTERS 


You  farmers  who  have  been  feeding 
farm  animals  from  the  Checker¬ 
board  bag  know  that  Purina  always 
means  quality  in  farm  feeds.  Why 
not  buy  your  dog  food  at  the  feed 
store,  too . . .  from  people  with  years 
of  animal  nutrition  experience. 
Purina  Dog  Chow  is  built  to  help 
keep  your  dogs  in  the  pink.  Next 
time  you  order  your  other  Purina 
Chows  tell  ’em  to  send  along  some 
Dog  Chow,  too. 


Note:  It’s  a  2-in-l  ration.  Pur¬ 
ina  Dog  Chow  is  the  one  nationally 
sold  dog  food  to  offer 
a  properly  mixed 
blend  of  kibbled  bis¬ 
cuit  (palatability) 
and  meal  (nutrition) 
in  a  single  ration. 


Your  grain  will  me  ee 


...  twice  as  much  po* 

. . .  twice  as  mam*  egcj  s 
, . .  30%  more  milk 

when  properly  mixed 
Purina  Concentrates. 

Ask  your  Purina  dealer  about 
Purina  approved  formulas 
his  grinding  and  mixing  ser 


BO  RD  NEWS 


BOOSTER 


Ti  is  Fall — Purina  Research  Puts 

MORE  EGGS  in  the  RODY  and  EGG  PLAN 


CHECKERS 
-A  GOOD 
BUY 


by  C.  DON  MUSSER, 

Manager,  Purina  Poultry  Chows 

The  other  day  I  was  with  a  Purina 
dealer  when  a  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  asked  for  6  bags  of  Booster 
Checkers.  The  poultryman  re¬ 
marked  that  Booster  Checkers 
were  doing  a  good  job,  but  cost 
too  much  money. 

The  salesman  said:  "Didn’t  you 
tell  me  with  your  own  mouth  that 
before  you  started  feeding  Booster 
Checkers  your  birds  were  consum¬ 
ing  37  pounds  of  feed  daily  per 
hundred?”  The  answer  was  "Yes.” 

"And  after  you  started  feeding 
Booster  Checkers  feed  consump¬ 
tion  dropped  to  32  pounds,  while 
production  went  up  slightly?” 
Again  the  answer  was  "Yes.” 

"What  is  your  regular  feed  cost¬ 
ing  you?”  The  answer  was  "About 
$6  a  hundred.” 

"All  right,”  said  the  dealer,  "if 
the  Booster  Checkers  replaced  5 
pounds  of  your  regular  feed  costing 

6  cents  a  pound,  that’s  30  cents. 
Now,  Booster  Checkers  cost  you 

7  cents  per  pound,  don’t  they? 

"The  6  pounds  of  Booster  Check¬ 
ers  for  a  days  feeding  cost  42  cents 
and  replace  30  cents  worth  of  other 
feed  leaving  an  actual  difference  of 
only  12  cents  for  6  pounds  of  feed, 
or  2  cents  a  pound.  Under  today’s 
conditions  that  6  pounds  of  Booster 
Checkers  is  some  of  the  cheapest 
feed  you’ll  buy.” 


Sta  ting  July  7,  Purina  Layena 
a  d  Lay  Chow,  Breeder  Layena 
and  B  eeder  Chow  were  stepped  up 
ln  egg  making  efficiency.  It’s  a 
naajc:  improvement  and  money- 
saver  for  poultrymen — the  result 
of  a  >od  many  years  of  research 
work 

Moi  3  about  this  later.  But  first, 
let’s  /iew  a  major  advancement 
mad  ast  year — the  introduction 
°f  1  na  Booster  Checkers. 

e  high-vitamin,  high-min- 
eral,  high-protein  pellets  were  de¬ 
veloped  to  protect  the  bodies  of 
pullets  while  production  was  at  its 
They  may  be  top-fed  on  the 
ret  >r  Mash  or  Checker-Etts.  Just 
a  don  a  day  per  100  birds  is  all  it 
fg  s  to  help  keep  up  body  weight 
and  condition,  even  while  birds  are 
laVing  65%  to  85%. 

-ports  from  our  field  men  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  have  never  introduced 
a  feed  that  so  exactly  fitted  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  good  poul¬ 


trymen.  The  result,  according  to 
reports,  was  a  longer  period  of 
heavy  production.  And  that  meant 
more  money  in  the  owner’s  pocket. 
In  fact,  some  poultrymen  have 
been  so  pleased  with  condition  and 
production  that  they  are  using 
Booster  Checkers  as  a  top  feed 
the  year  round. 

Following  on  the  success  of  this 
new  product,  we  are  now  able  to 
announce  an  equally  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  Laying  Mashes  and 
Checker-Etts. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  past 
few  years,  we  have  increased  the 
efficiency.  This  means  that  the  fiber 
or  undigestible  parts  are  reduced — 
the  digestible  or  energy  parts  in¬ 
creased.  So  there  are  MORE  EGGS 
in  the  bag.  And  this  makes  LOW¬ 
ER  COST  per  dozen. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a 
simple  increase  in  energy  will  not 
produce  the  desired  results.  When 
you  take  out  the  fiber,  you  must 
make  other  formula  fortifications  to 


take  the  place  of  the  vitamins, 
minerals  and  other  nutritional  fac¬ 
tors  they  carry.  That  takes  a  lot 
of  research. 

Our  research  laying  tests  have 
shown  that  the  formulas  used  in 
this  fall’s  Purina  Laying  Mashes 
and  Checker-Etts  will  make  you 
more  eggs  per  bag  than  you  can 
expect  from  standard  type  formu¬ 
las.  And,  with  Booster  Checkers  top 
fed  once  a  day,  you  should  keep 
your  pullets  in  the  finest  laying 
condition  you’ve  ever  seen  them. 

It’s  this  combination  of  Booster 
Checkers  and  Purina  Mashes  that 
we  call  the  Body  and  Egg  Plan. 
Why?  Because  it  protects  the  body 
first,  and  gets  the  eggs  afterward. 
The  principle  works  whether  you’re 
feeding  all-mash  or  mash  and 
scratch. 

Either  plan  will  make  more  eggs 
and  lower  cost  eggs  than  most 
poultrymen  can  get  on  standard 
type  rations. 


Get  this  Swifty  Iron 

for  only  $5.95! 


Here’s  a  friendly  bargain  for  folks 
who  use  Purina  Laying  Chows,  and 
for  you  thousands  of  folks  who  want 
to  try  Purina.  It’s  a  Swifty  electric 
iron  with  automatic  heat  control.  Full 
size  but  light  weight.  Made  by  Eastern 
Metal  Products  Co.  to  sell  for  $12.95, 
but  we’ve  made  this  deal  for  you. 

After  you’ve  bought  five  bags  of 
any  Purina  Laying  Chow,  ask  your 
Purina  Dealer  to  give  you  a  signed  sales 
slip.  (You  don’t  have  to  buy  the  bags 
all  together.)  Send  the  slip  with  this 
coupon  and  check  or  money  order  for 
$5.95.  You’ll  get  the  iron  postage  paid. 


Ralston  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis  2,  Mo.  E 

Enclosed  is  sales  slip  signed  by  my  Purina  Dealer  for  5 
bags  of  Purina  Laying  Chow.  Also  my  check  or  money 
order  for  $5.95.  Please  send  electric  iron  to: 

PLEASE  PRINT 

NAME . 

ADDRESS  . 

TOWN . STATE  . 

Offer  closes  Dec.  31, 1952.  Good  only  in  continental  U.  S. 


ND  YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  LISTED  HERE 


HENS  ARE  LAYING  IN  PURINA  DEALERS’  STORES 

Make  it  a  point  to  see  the  “Lay  and  Pay 
Demonstration”  soon  to  be  in  thousands  of  Purina 
dealers’  stores.  Dealers  are  selecting  good  hens 
and  are  feeding  Purina  Laying  Chows  to  show 
how  many  eggs  they  produce.  Records  are  kept 
every  day.  Drop  in  and  see  it  real  soon. 


Take  your  feeding  problems 
to  your  friendly  Purina  Dealer 

NIW  YORK 

ADDISON,  Moore's  Mill 
AKRON,  Grovers  Feed  »  Farm  Supply 
ALFRED  STATION,  Judson  Stearn 
AMENIA,  Willson-Eaton  Co. 

AMSTERDAM,  Goodnow's 
ANGOLA,  Farmers  Feed  Store 
ARGYLE,  Aroyle  Hardware 
ATTICA,  Godfrey  Milling 
ALBURN,  Check-R-Board 
AVOCA,  Albert  Hubbard 
BALDWIN  PLACE,  Barlow  St  Young 
BALDWINSVILLE,  Mercer  Milling  Co. 
BATAVIA,  Farm  Supply  Store 
BATH,  E.  H.  Dudley 
BAY  SHORE,  Bay  Shore  Feed  Co. 

BELLMORE,  L.  I.,  Bellmore  Feed  Co. 

BERLIN,  J.  T.  Ames 
BINGHAMTON,  Check-R-Board 
BOONVILLE,  Check-R-Board 
BRAINARD,  J.  T.  Ames 
BREWSTER,  Brewster  Farm  Supply 
BROCKPORT,  Wm.  H.  Archer 
BROOKLYN,  Andrew  Goetz  St  Sons,  Inc. 
BUFFALO,  Bailey  Feed  Store 
BUFFALO,  Howard  Baldauf 
BUFFALO,  Schwegler  Hatchery 
BUFFALO,  Frank  Sturm  8t  Son 
BUFFALO.  Frank  E.  Thomas 
BULLVILLE,  Weld-Cox  Supply  Co. 

CADYVILLE,  Dock  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 
CALLICOON,  Werlau's  Feed  St  Farm  Supply 
CANANDAIGUA,  Henry  A.  Converse 
CANTON,  Finch's  Farm  Supply 
CARTHAGE,  Ambrose  Gormley  &  Co.,  Inc. 
CASTLETON,  Schodack  Valley  Mills 
CAZENOVIA,  Cazenovia  Feed  fk  Farm  Supply 
CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  Steiner's  Cl., 

Feed  St  Lumber  Co. 

CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  Village  Feed  Store 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Community  Feed  Store 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Goettel's  Central  Sq.  Sup. 
CHAFFEE,  Limburg's  Mill 
CHAZY,  Dock  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

CLINTON  CORNERS,  Clinton  Corners  Supply 
CLYDE,  A.  R.  Ketchum 
COBLESKILL,  Check-R-Board 
COLD  SPRING,  Herbert  Sara 
COOPERSTOWN,  R.  B.  Aunger 
CORTLAND,  Cortland  County  Feed 
CRARYVILLE,  Craryville  Feed  Co. 

CRITTENDEN,  George  Wilber 

DELHI,  Check-R-Board 

DERBY,  L.  A.  Hazard  &  Sons 

EAST  RANDOLPH,  Randolph  Feed  St  Supply 

EDEN,  F.  Laing's  Mill 

ELBA,  A.  A.  Grinnell  Co.,  Inc. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT,  S.  L.  Drown  St  Sons 
ELLICOTTVILLE,  Hawkins  Feed  Store 
ELMIRA,  Check-R-Board 
FAIRPORT,  J.  Milton  McMahon,  Inc. 

FALCONER,  Check-R-Board 
FLORIDA,  Dombrowski's  Farm  Supply 
FORESTVILLE,  Shadle  Milling  Co. 

FT.  PLAIN,  Hallsville  Farm  Supply 
FRANKLINVILLE,  Farmers  Feed  &  Supply 


FULTON,  Check-R-Board 

GENOA,  Stack  St  Turek,  Inc. 

GERMANTOWN,  Miller  St  Hover 
GHENT,  John  I.  Miller  Co. 

GLENCOE  MILLS,  Harold  G.  Weaver 
GLENS  FALLS,  Check-R -Board 
GLOVERSVILLE,  John  L.  Smith 
GOUVERNEUR,  J.  E.  McAllaster  St  Sons 
GREAT  NECK,  L.  I„  Great  Neck  Feed  St  Sup.  Co . 
GREENE,  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

GREENWICH,  Greenwich  Feed  &  Farm  Supply 
GROTON,  S.  C.  Gooding  St  Co.,  Inc. 
GUILFORD,  Guilford  Feed  St  Coal  Co. 

HAMBURG,  Richardson  Milling  Co. 
HAMILTON,  Charles  F.  Jaquay 
HAMMOND,  O.  N.  Carr  Co. 

HOLLEY,  Hatch  Wilson 
HOOSICK  FALLS,  Schmigel  Brothers 
HUDSON,  Harold  G.  Weaver 
HUNTINGTON,  F.  M.  Concannon 
HYDE  PARK,  Sterling  Dickinson 

INTERLAKEN,  Vance  Crane  St  Son 
IRONA,  D.  A.  Bodah  St  Co. 

JOHNSON,  Clark  Co 
JOHNSONVILLE,  J.  I.  Sewell 

KATONAH,  Katonah  Feed  &  Hardware 
KINGSTON,  C.  H.  Padgham 

LAKE  PLACID,  R.  C.  Torrance 
LIBERTY,  Clark  Krum  St  Sons 
LISBON,  Mayne  St  Stafford 
LITTLE  FALLS,  Nash  Feed  Co. 

LOCKPORT,  Lockport  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 

LONG  ISLAND,  Long  Island  Farmers  Exchange 
LOWVILLE,  Louis  Bush  St  Sons 

MALONE,  Foote's  Feed  Store 
MARILLA,  H.  F.  Phillips  St  Son 
MECHANICVILLE,  Curtis  Feed  Store 
MENDON,  Andrew  J.  Kohl 
MIDDLETOWN,  L.  R.  Wallace 
MONTGOMERY,  The  Brescia  Coal,  Lumber  & 
Feed  Supply  Corp. 

MT.  UPTON,  H  B.  Curtis 

MT.  VERNON,  Chas.  Rockwell  »  Son 


Purina  dealer,  C.  H. 
Padgahm  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  hos  been  working 
with  Sabino  Bros,  of  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  regularly 
now  for  sometime,  help¬ 
ing  them  grow  better 
heifers.  Dealer  Padgahm 
helped  them  set  up  dry, 
clean  calf  pens,  where 
water,  block  salt.  Calf 
Startena,  and  good  qual¬ 
ity  hay  (after  2  months  of 
age)  would  be  available. 
He  recently  taped  some 
of  their  4  month  old  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers  grown  on  the 
Purina  Calf  Program  and 
found  them  averaging 
324  lbs.  That's  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  250  lb. 
average  for  the  Holstein 
breed. 


MUNNSVILLE,  Arthur  Mqrch 

NAPLES,  Chqs.  R.  Stqndish 

NASSAU,  Rqlph  Devereaux 

NEWARK,  Wayne  County  Feed  St  Farm  Supply 

NEW  PALTZ,  A.  P.  Le  Fevre  St  Son 

NEWPORT,  Newport  Dairies,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  MILLS,  Frank  Bolanowski 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  Niagara  Feed  Store 
NIVERVILLE,  Drumm  Brothers 
NORTH  CREEK,  W.  R.  Waddell  Stores 
NORTH  HARPERSVILLE,  Smith  ft  Stryker 
NORTH  JAVA,  Reisdorf  Bros. 

NORWICH,  Check-R-Board 

OAK  HILL,  Deans  Catskill  Valley  Mills 
OGDENSBURG,  Ogdensburg  Farm  Supply 
OLEAN,  Olean  Feed  St  Supply  Co. 

ONEIDA,  Frank  H.  Mayer 
ONEONTA,  Check-R-Board 
ORCHARD  PARK,  C.  B.  Hazard  Co. 
OSSINING,  Wagner's  Feed  Store 
OSWEGO,  Check-R-Board 
OTISVILLE,  L.  R  Wallace 
OWEGO,  Check-R-Board 

PALMYRA,  L.  W.  Potter 
PATCHOGUE,  M.  Hodkin  St  Sons 
PAWLING,  Pawling  Farm  Supply 
PEEKSKILL,  W  J.  Owen 
PENN  YAN,  Palleson’s  Mill 
PERRY,  Coles  Farm  Supply 
PERU,  Peru  Supply  Co. 

PINE  PLAINS,  Samuel  Deuel,  Inc. 
PLATTSBURG,  Dock  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

PORT  HENRY,  Dock  St  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

PORT  JEFFERSON,  M  Remz 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  Poughkeepsie  Supply  Co. 
PREBLE,  A.  L.  Van  Housen  &  Son 
PULASKI,  Check-R-Board 

RANSOMVILLE,  Ransomville  Feed  Store 
RAVENA,  A  Van  Hoesen  St  Son 
RHINEBECK,  Linwood  Farms 
RIVERHEAD,  Barnett  S.  Golding  St  Son 
ROCHESTER,  Wm.  H.  Archer 
ROME,  Caswell  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
ROSENDALE,  E.  P.  Demarest 


SALT  POINT,  Salt  Point  Supply 
SARANAC  LAKE,  J.  A.  Latour 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  Avard  S 
SCHENECTADY,  Schenectady  Farm  ,|v 
SMITHTOWN,  C.  F.  Hodgkinson 
SOUTH  DAYTON,  Austin  Milling,  Inc. 
SPENCER,  Spencer  Cooperative  Sc  |nr 
SPEONK,  Long  Island  Farmers  Exchc 
SPRINGVILLE,  Golden  Mill 
STAMFORD,  Griffin  Brooks 
STANFORDVILLE.  J.  J.  Haight  &  Co 
STEPHENTOWN,  John  L.  Mayer 
SYRACUSE,  P.  Drescher's  Sons 

THERESA,  William  S.  Tenney 
TONAWANDA,  Schreiber  &  Lamp 
TROY,  Troy  Feed  St  Supply  Co. 

VALLEY  COTTAGE,  Bellows  Feed  Co. 

WADDINGTON,  Hanes  St  Hanson 
WARSAW,  Montgomery  Bros. 
WASHINGTONVILLE,  Frank  Brown 
WATERTOWN,  Check-R-Board 
WATERVILLE,  Louis  J.  Gale 
WATKINS  GLEN,  Frost's  Feed  Mill 
WAYLAND,  Clover  Farm  Store 
WESTBURY,  Westbury  Feed  St  Supply  |nc 
WESTPORT,  Dock  St  Coal  Co.y  Inc. 
WESTTOWN,  C.  G.  Clark  St  Son 
WHITE  PLAINS,  The  Pedigree  Shop 
WILLI AMSVILLE,  Williamsville  Wate  ||, 
WYOMING,  Geo.  W.  Haxton  St  Sons  c. 

YAPHANK,  Raymonds  Feed  Co. 

YONKERS,  Sgobbo  Seed,  Feed  St  Ferli'izer  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ABSECON,  W.  B.  Etris  St  Co. 

ALLOWAY,  Ewen  Bros.  Co.,  Inc. 

ATCO,  Central  Feed  St  Supply  Co. 

BERNARDSVILLE,  Somerset  Grain  St  Feed  Co. 
BLAIRSTOWN,  Kinney's  Feed  Service 
BOUND  BROOK,  Apgar  Coal  St  Grain  Co. 
BRIDGETON,  A.  G.  Johnson  St  Co. 

CALIFON,  Harry  G.  Geist  Co. 

CEDARVlLLE,  Gossiaux-Bump,  Inc. 
COLUMBUS,  A.  Townsend  &  Son 
COOKSTOWN,  Reuben  Hendrickson 
CR ANBURY,  Cranbury  Feed  Co. 

EGG  HARBOR  CITY,  P.  J.  Drialo 
ELMER,  Isador  Hall 

FARMINGDALE,  Mourice  Hammer  ft  Sun 

GLASSBORO,  C.  T.  Handy 
GLOUCESTER,  B.  Goodman,  ft  Sons 

HACKETTSTOWN,  Alvah  Thomas  St  Son 

90  Main  St 

HAMMONTON,  Bellevue  Feed  Service, 

Bellevue  Ave. 

HAZLET,  W.  D.  Swartzel 

LINWOOD,  Anderson  Feed  St  Supply  Co. 

MAPLEWOOD,  Pierson's  Mill,  697  Valley  St. 

MERCHANTVILLE,  B.  M.  Beideman 
MILFORD,  Cregar's  Feed  Store 
MT.  HOLLY,  Fenimore  Bros. 

NESHANIC  STATION,  Orville  L.  Shurts 
NEWTON,  Farmers  Feed  &  Supply 
NEWARK,  Charles  Plakcy  Feed  Co.,  32  Carside  St. 
NORTH  BERGEN,  S.  Davis  Co.,  921  Dell  Ave. 
Foot  Monroe  St. 

OAK  RIDGE,  Oak  Ridge  Turkey  Farm  ft  Hatchery 

PASSAIC,  Steinberg  Grain,  Feed  Supply, 

52  Wall  St. 

PEMBERTON,  J.  G.  Montgomery  St  Co.,  Inc. 
PENNINGTON,  C.  W.  Brick  Milling  Co 
PENNSGROVE,  Jordan  Feed  St  Supply 
PITTSTOWN,  Shimps  Feed  Store 

RINGOES,  Ringoes  Lumber  St  Feed  Co. 

RIO  GRANDE,  Rio  Grande  Coal  St  Feed  Co. 
RIVERSIDE,  Joseph  Welding  &  Son 

SHREWSBURY,  Lawes  Coal  Co. 

S.  PLAINFIELD,  Nischwitz  St  Co.,  Front  St.  » 

L.  V.  R  R  Track 

SOUTH  RIVER.  Middlesex  Farm  Supplies 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mountain  View  Farm  Supply  Co. 
SWEDESBORO,  Avis  Mill  Feed  Store 

TOMS  RIVER,  C.  W.  Brick  Milling  Co. 
VINELAND,  L.  Sheard  St  Son,  203  N.  East  Ave. 

WESTWOOD,  Comfort  Coal  St  Lumber  Co 
WHITE  HOUSE  STATION,  Garden  Slate 
Hatchery,  Main  St. 

WILLI AMSTOWN,  Handy  Feed  St  Supply 
WOODBINE,  Muenzer's  Poultry  Breeding  jrms 
WOODSTOWN,  Avis  Mills 
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What’s  a  Good  Farm  Pond  Worth? 


Clarence  Johannes,  Wyoming 
county,  N.  Y.,  farmer  knows.  He 
built  the  one  above  at  a  cost  of  $97.60, 
and  in  2  months  of  emergency  use  it 
paid  for  itself.  Previously,  a  well  that 
he  had  dialled  at  a  cost  of  $600.00  did 
not  produce  the  water  that  he  needed 
in  a  like  emergency  period. 

In  the  fall  of  1950  during  a  3-months 
dry  spell,  Johannes’s  dairy  cows  had  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  barn  twice  a  day 
to  go  across  a  road  to  get  to  a  creek 
where  they  could  get  a  drink.  During 
that  period  the  herd  produced  five  40- 
quart  cans  of  milk  daily. 

Next  year,  Clarence  built  a  farm 
pond  with  the  assistance  of  his  Wyom¬ 
ing  County  Soil  Conservation  District. 
The  run-off  from  a  1-acre  watershed 
would  provide  enough  water  to  meet 
his  herd’s  needs,  the  technician  said. 
When  the  1951  dry  season  came  and 
the  spring  stopped  doing  business,  he 
began  to  pump  water  to  his  barn  from 


the  partly  filled  pond.  There  was  only 
about  2  feet  of  water  in  it,  yet  the 
cows  got  all  the  water  they  needed 
right  in  the  barn,  with  little  effort.  In 
this  dry  period,  the  same  herd  averaged 
seven  40-quart  cans  of  milk  daily.  In 
2  months  the  money  that  he  got  from 
the  2  extra  cans  of  milk  paid  for  the 
pond. 

Clarence  pumped  about  800  gallons 
daily  from  the  pond,  yet  the  water  level 
was  lowered  no  more  than  a  few  inches. 
The  tight  clay  core  wall  in  the  dyke 
held  all  the  run-off  from  the  1-acre 
watershed,  and  maintained  a  2-foot 
level  despite  heavy  usage.  In  December 
delayed  rains  filled  the  pond  to  its  de¬ 
signed  depth  of  7  feet.  Since  there  was 
adequate  water  for  his  herd  during  the 
long  dry  spell,  when  there  was  no  rain¬ 
fall,  he  feels  assured  that  from  here 
out,  the  pond  will  continue  to  supply 
his  dry  weather  needs. 

— Robert  S.  Jonas 


HOME  -  MADE  WAGON 


THIS  is  a  picture  of  the  farm  wagon 
that  I  built  in  my  “Ag”  class  from  a 
1936  Dodge  car  frame.  To  start  it  I  cut 
the  frame  off  the  axles.  Then  I  turned 
the  front  axle  over  so  the  tire  rod  was 
in  front  and  welded  a  piece  2-inches  8 
feet  long  onto  the  back  of  the  front 
axle  for  the  reach.  Then  I  welded  two 
braces  between  the  front  axle  and  the 
reach. 

For  the  back  end  I  welded  two  brace 
pieces  from  the  rear  axle  up  to  a  piece 
of  2% -inch  pipe,  as  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  piece  of  2  %  -inch  pipe  slides 
over  the  2-inch  reach.  To  hold  it  in 
place  on  the  reach,  two  collars,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  2% -inch  pipe,  are 
used.  A  %-inch  bolt  goes  through  both 
of  these. 

Next  I  put  a  4-foot  piece  of  2  % -inch 
pipe  inside  the  2-inch  reach  and  on 
through  a  piece  of  2% -inch  pipe  which 
is  welded  onto  the  diffierential.  The 
same  bolt  that  holds  the  rear  collar, 
holds  this.  At  this  point  I  welded  the 
holsters  on  top  of  the  braces— pieces  on 
both  front  and  back.  These  are  33% 
inches  wide  (inside).  This  reach  ar¬ 


rangement  allows  me  to  adjust  the 
length  of  the  wagon,  and  it  allows  the 
twist  without  affecting  the  other  axle. 

For  the  hitch  I  welded  a  10-inch 
piece  of  2”x%”  strap  iron  under  the 
axle  or  reach.  Under  this  I  welded  a 
piece  of  small  No.  1  beam,  and  under 
this  another  piece  of  strap  iron.  These 
two  pieces  are  3-inches  apart  and  ex¬ 
tend  3  inches  past  both  the  axle  and 
No.  1  beam.  One  inch  back  from  the 
end  is  a  %-inch  hole.  To  fit  in  this 
place  I  welded  a  bushing  inside  a  bend 
of  a  piece  of  heavy  flat  iron  which  is 
to  hold  the  tongue. 

The  steering  apparatus  is  composed 
of  a  bushing  which  is  welded  onto  the 
back  side  of  the  tie  rod.  Two  pieces  of 
iron  are  welded  onto  the  heavy  iron,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  so  that  the  %-inch 
holes  in  the  irons  and  the  bushing  line 
up. 

The  tongue  is  made  of  a  piece  of  2  %  - 
inch  pipe  with  3-inch  channel  iron  weld¬ 
ed  onto  the  rear  end  and  strap  iron 
onto  the  front  iron  for  the  hitch. 

—  Ronald  McNamara,  South  Dayton , 
New  York. 
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WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  LATEST  INFORMATION 
ON  THE  NEW 

LEACH 

BARN  CLEANER 

AND 

SILO  UNLOADER 

(FOR  CORN  OR  GRASS  SILAGE) 


LEACH  COMPANY 

410  MAIN  ST.  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 
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Big-Tonnage 


A-C  FORAGE  BLOWER 


Here’s  BIG  CAPACITY  for  han¬ 
dling  all  forage  crops. 

The  Forage  Blower’s  large 
cupped-blade  fan  (illustrated)  has 
six  broad,  curved  blades.  Forage  is 
thrown  as  well  as  blown.  Big-diam- 
eter  steel  head  plate  keeps  mate¬ 
rial  away  from  outside  and  back  of 
housing.  Avoids  power-wasting  drag. 

Big-volume,  9-inch  pipe  provides  65  percent  more 
“throat”  to  handle  a  heavy  flow  of  forage  without 
clogging. 

Power  drive  for  wagon  unloading  is  also  available. 
Supplies  positive  drive  for  self-unloading  wagons. 

Power  requirements  for  the  Allis-Chalmers  For¬ 
age  Blower  are  reasonable.  So  is  the  cost.  See  it  at 
your  A-C  dealer. 


CONVENIENT 
LIFT-UP  HOPPER 

Generous  IIV2- 
foot  hopper  is 
spring-balanced  to 
lift  easily  a  full  90 
degrees  so  wagon 
can  be  positioned 
without  backing. 


MeetflHC  attf/e  * 

State  fair/ 

See  the  NEW  CUTTER  BAR  ATTACHMENT  for  Papec  Forage 
Harvesters — the  PAPEC  PORTABLE  POWER  TAKE-OFF  DRIVE 
for  Hammer  Mills — and  other  late  developments. 


The  complete  line  of  PAPEC  Feed  Processing 
Machinery  will  be  on  display  .  .  . 

HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  ©  HAMMER  MILLS  •  FEED  MIXERS 
CROP  BLOWERS  •  FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

WE'LL  BE  LOOKING  FOR  YOU! 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Shortsville,  N  Y. 

BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


At  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  New  York  Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 
held  in  Ithaca  August  2,  NYABC  President  J.  Stanley  Earl  of  Unadilla  points  with  pride 
to  the  continuing  high  conception  rate  and  the  new  high  in  number  of  cows  bred  by 
the  organization,  as  principal  speaker  Allan  B.  Kline,  President  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  NYABC  Manager  Maurice  W.  Johnson  observe  with 
interest.  —  Photo  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 


Allan  Kline  Stresses  Citizenship 

'Tf.'ty.  ‘TfCeetmii 


HE  tremendous  growth  in  busi¬ 
ness  size  and  the  importance  of 
dairy  cattle  artificial  breeding 
to  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
Northeast  was  highlighted  for  more 
than  3,000  members  and  friends  attend¬ 
ing  the  Second  Annual  Competitive 
Cattle  Show  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative, 
Inc.  in  Ithaca  on  August  2. 

Beginning  Friday  evening,  August  1, 
Dr.  Hilton  Boynton  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Dr.  Fordyce  Ely 
of  Ohio  State  University  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Cornell  University  Ex¬ 
tension  staff  began  judging  calf  and 
yearling  classes  of  daughters  of 
NYABC  sires  of  all  five  major  dairy 
breeds  —  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss.  By  noon  of 
August  2,  judging  of  nearly  375  entries 
competing  in  almost  50  junior  and 
senior  classes  for  total  possible  cash 
awards  of  $4400.  had  been  completed, 
in  what  was'  universally  agreed  to  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  cattle  shows  of 
the  year.  Superintendent  of  the  Show 
was  Harold  Rosa,  Assistant  Manager  of 
the  cooperative. 

Champions  of  Show 

Grand  Champion  winners  for  th£ 
breeds  included:  Holstein,  Select  Fobes 
Yankee  Phyllis  2648591,  a  daughter  of 
the  NYABC  sire  Winterthur  Select 
Fobes  Wallace  835921  exhibited  by  G. 
Harold  Cowles,  Ashville,  N.  Y.;  Guern¬ 
sey,  Old  Homestead  Blithe  Spirit 
1251621,  a  daughter  of  the  NYABC  sire 
Old  Homestead  Admiral  344841  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Douglas  Stanton,  Greenville, 
N.  Y.;  Jersey,  Royal  Oxford  Bonny  Lou 
1719824,  a  daughter  of  the  NYABC  sire 
Royal  Oxford  Sybil  Noble  375364  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Charles  Buck,  Rt.  2,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  N.  Y.;  Ayrshire,  Happy  Haven 
Drummer’s  Blossom  436799,  a  daughter 
of  the  NYABC  sire  Neshaminy  Drum¬ 
mer  68334  exhibited  by  Jay  H.  Knapp 
&  Son,  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  and  Brown 
Swiss,  Sun  Rise  Verity  220446,  a 
daughter  of  the  NYABC  sire  Cornell 
Columbus  Windsor  50092  exhibited  by 
A.  Graham  and  Elizabeth  F.  Carey, 
Fair  Haven,  Vermont. 

Against  llig  Government 

Delegates  from  150  local  affiliated 
units  representing  39,000  member- 
owners  of  NYABC  from  all  of  New 
York  State  and  Western  Vermont,  and 


some  2,000  other  members  and  friends 
heard  the  principal  speaker,  Allan  B. 
Kline,  President  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  open  the  Saturday 
afternoon  annual  meeting  session  of 
the  cooperative  with  an  address  on 
civic  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Kline  called  for  a  reawakening 
of  individual  interest  in  government 
and  politics,  pointing  out  that  solving 
“the  problems  of  survival  is  up  to  you 
and  me — not  others,”  and  that  this  gen¬ 
eration  must  earn  the  right  to  freedom 
by  its  own  actions.  The  trend  toward 
stronger  central  government,  he  told 
his  audience,  “must  be  reversed  or  the 
free  system  of  government  is  on  the 
way  out.” 

Asking  for  greater  individual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  election  of  candidates  to 
public  office,  Kline  set  up  four  quali¬ 
fications  desirable  candidates  should 
have:  1.  understanding;  2.  courage; 
3.  ability;  and  4.  the  will  to  work. 

In  a  strong  attack  on  government 
controls  on  prices,  rents  and  wages,  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  president 
called  controls  that  were  needed  six 
years  ago  “out  of  date”  today.  Controls 
cover  up  inflation,  he  told  his  audience, 
and  tend  to  conceal  the  real  cause  of 
inflation  which  is  a  dangerously  unbal¬ 
anced  federal  budget.  Concluding,  Mr. 
Kline  asked  for  a  minimum  of  con¬ 
trols,  and  stated,  “we  should  use  the 
incentive  system  to  create  production.’ 

President  Karl  Ileporls 
Progress 

Following  the  Kline  address,  NYABC 
President  J.  Stanley  Earl  of  Unadilla, 
introduced  the  chairmen  of  the  five  sire 
selection  committees,  Manager  Maurice 
W.  Johnson,  and  the  department  heads 
of  the  central  organization,  all  of  whose 
reports  outlined  the  tremendous 
growth,  and  continued  high  conception 
rate  maintained  by  the  organization.  B 
was  pointed  out  that  in  the  fiscal  yeai 
ended  May  31,  275,677  cows  had  been 
bred  to  NYABC  sires,  an  increase  of 
30  per  cent  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  and  that  a  conception  rate  0 
over  70  per  cent  had  been  maintaine 
for  nearly  three  years  with  72  per  cen 
as  the  last  fiscal  year  average.  This 
conception  rate  is  thought  to  be  equa 
to  or  better  than  that  for  natural  serv¬ 
ice,  and  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  for  any  dairy  cattle  artificial  breed- 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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Ask  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  about 


By  shifting  small  eggs  to 
southern  markets  during 
the  flush  season ,  G.L.F. 
increases  returns  to 
producers. 


AS  the  new  pullets  come  into  production,  a  great 
l  rush  of  small  eggs  hits  the  metropolitan  market. 
People  who  are  used  to  buying  large  eggs  can’t  be 
shifted  rapidly  to  small  ones.  They  bid  high  for  the 
large  eggs  while  the  little  eggs  go  begging. 


This  is  a  problem  that  has  faced  the  poultryman 
every  fall  for  years.  Maybe  it  will  never  be  fully 
solved.  But  there  are  some  things  that  can  be  done 
about  it  and  G.L.F.  is  doing  them. 


Last  year  G.L.F.  sent  men  to  the  southern  states 
and  even  to  South  America  to  search  out  new  mar¬ 
kets.  These  southern  points  don’t  have  the  early 
hatched  birds  that  we  have  here;  their  pullets  won’t 
come  into  production  until  later.  In  late  summer  and 
early  fall  they  have  nothing  but  high  priced  eggs — 
they  are  looking  for  fresh  eggs  that  are  reasonable 
in  price. 

These  new  markets  used  up  thousands  of  cases 
of  pullet  eggs  from  G.L.F.  last  year  and  relieved  the 
pressure  on  the  flooded  markets  of  our  metropolitan 
areas.  Net  result — better  prices  for  pullet  eggs. 

Again  this  year  G.L.F.  is  shipping  to  southern 
points — to  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  across  the  water 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  Venezuela.  It’s  part  of  the  G.L.F. 
plan  to  continually  try  to  develop  better  markets  for 
your  eggs. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Egg  Station, 
or  inquire  about  G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service  at 
your  local  service  agency.  v 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service 
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WILL  NOT 
SHORT  OUT 

from  weeds  and  grass 
growing  up  to  fence  line. 


Save  60  to  90%  on  your  Fencing  Costs!  Use  an  In¬ 
ternational  WEED-CHOPPER  Fencer  to  put  elec¬ 
tricity  to  work  for  you  .  .  .  teach  your  stock  “fence 
manners.”  Controls  sheep,  cattle,  cows,  horses,  mules 
and  hogs — regardless  of  size — EVEN  ON  very  driest 
SOIL.  For  only  $29.50  you  can  electrify  many  miles 
of  fencing  .  .  .  and  your  stock  will  remain  in  bounds 
— won’t  stretch  or  push  down  fence.  Easily  moved  to 
meet  your  changing  fence  requirements.  Thousands 
in  use.  See  your  International  Electric  Dealer  for  a 
demonstration,  or  write  for  the  FREE  booklet: 
“How  to  Build  a  Good  Electric  Fence.”  Other  electric 
and  battery  models  from  $12.95  up. 


WEED  ®  CHOPPER 

ELECTRIC  FENCER” 


"CONTROLLING  STOCK 
IS  A  CINCH,  WITH  THIS 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  CO. 

MR.  LEIGH  McMAHON,  MGR. 

115-C  Elmwood  Ave.,  Phone  Grant  0131  Buffalo  1,  New  York 


easiest  to  dean! 

Two-section  pail  unclamps  in  middle 


See  us  at  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
Aug.  29  -  Sept.  6 

—makes 


ALL  surfaces  easy  to  wash— easy  to  see! 


Spend  a  lot  less  time  cleaning  with  a  Rite-Way  Swing 
— the  only  milker  with  a  pail  that  can  be  taken  apart 
IT  so  you  can  see  what  you  are  cleaning.  No  awkward 
%  reaching  around  trying  to  wash  hidden  parts.  With  a 
'(  Swing,  you  see  when  the  pail  is  clean — a  good  thing  to 
T  know  when  a  man’s  living  depends  on  his  milk  check. 

Easy-to-pour  pail.  Quick  Swing  action  means  cows  are 
j®  milked  out  completely  with  no  hand  stripping. 

£3  See  on  your  own  cows  why  Swing  milking  is  so 
1  right!  Your  Rite-Way  dealer  will  be  glad  to  come  out, 
— -J  or  write  Dept.  L. 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1247  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago  13,  III. 
Branches:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Made  to 
U.S.  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 
SERVICE 
STANDARDS* 

*Sanitary  construction 
requirements  of  item 
1  2r,  Section  Seven, 
Milk  Ordinance  and 
Code  —  suspended 
and  floor  type 
milkers. 

No  other  milker 
can  make 
this  statement 


you’re 

moving 


Be  sure  to  send  us  your  old  address 
as  well  as  your  new  one,  so  you  will 
not  miss  a  single  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
CIRCULATION  DEPT. 

10  No.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Seek  End  of  Price 
Controls  On  llnlry 
Profluets 

LEON  CHAPIN,  president  of  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  is  the  spark  plug  in 
a  drive  to  end  OPS  price  controls  on 
dairy  products.  Mr.  Chapin  maintains 
that  OPS  has  not  been  realistic  in  the 
regulations  it  has  put  out  on  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts. 

After  giving  his  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  dairy  leaders  throughout  the 
country,  he  has  received  many  assur¬ 
ances  of  support  in  the  drive  to  decon¬ 
trol  dairy  product  prices.  Mr.  Chapin 
and  others  have  asked  John  Brandt, 
president  of  the  National  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers’  Federation,  and  Charles  W.  Hol¬ 
man,  Secretary,  to  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  study  ways  and  means.  The  com¬ 
mittee  would  work  with  the  Milk  In¬ 
dustry  Foundation  to  gather  figures 
which  would  prove  the  need  of  ending 
price  controls  on  dairy  products. 

—  a. a.  — 

BUTLER  FARM  SHOW 

There  are  several  things  unusual 
about  the  Butler  Farm  Show  being 
staged  at  Butler  in  Butler  County, 
Penna.,  August  21  and  22.  In  the  first 
place  it,  has  no  carnival,  and  so  em¬ 
phasizes  agricultural  displays  that  it’s 
exceedingly  popular  among  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  people.  Unusual  among  today’s 
fairs  is  that  at  the  Butler  Fair  both 
parking  and  admission  are  free  to 
everybody. 

—  A.  A.  — 

1052  APPLE  CROP  SHORT 

According  to  the  USD  A  estimate  of 
the  commercial  apple  crop  in  the  35 
states  in  which  apples  are  grown  com¬ 
mercially,  the  1952  crop  as  of  July  1 
condition  will  amount  to  about  101% 
million  bushels  as  compared  to  110% 
million  bushels  for  1951.  The  1951  crop 
was  very  close  to  the  ten  year  average 
for  the  nation  which  was  placed  at 
110%  million  bushels. 

The  North  Atlantic  States  anticipate 
about  average  crops  except  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  group  total  is  about  4  million  bush¬ 
els  less  than  average  and  about  10  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  less  than  last  year. 

The  South  Atlantic  States  show  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  prospects  with  about 
19  million  bushels  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  to  16%  million  bushels  average. 
The  total  eastern  states  have  about 
1%  million  bushels  less  production  in¬ 
dicated  for  this  year  than  for  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  ten  years.  The  western 
states  are  below  average  but  above  last 
year’s  production.  Most  of  the  increase 
is  centered  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
—  a. a.  — 

SWINE  IMPORTATIONS 
BANNED 

The  New  York  State  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  recently  banned  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  “living  swine”  into  New  York 
from  other  states  unless  they  are  “con¬ 
signed  to  and  immediately  slaughtered 
in  a  federally  inspected  slaughterhouse 
or  .a  duly  licensed  New  York  State 
slaughtering  establishment.” 

Commissioner  C.  Chester  Du  Mond 
explained  the  step  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  a  disease  known 
only  as  “vesicular  exanthema”  which 
has  symptoms  so  closely  resembling 
foot-and-mouth  disease  that  it  can  fool 
the  experts  until  they  have  made  ex¬ 
haustive  tests. 

New  York  is  the  19th  state  to  im¬ 
pose  similar  control  measures. 

—  a.  a.  — 

FEWER  CHICKENS 

Young  chickens  raised  on  New  York 
farms  this  year  are  estimated  at  19,- 
681,000,  eight  per  cent  fewer  than 
raised  in  1951.  This  number  is  about 
the  same  as  raised  in  New  York  State 
during  1950  but  is  12  per  cent  less  than 
the  1941-50  ten-year  average. 

With  lower  prices  for  eggs  during  the 
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winter  and  spring  months  than  a  year 
earlier  and  higher  feed  costs,  producers 
were  inclined  to  start  fewer  chicks  in 
the  spring  of  1952.  As  a  result,  number 
of  layers  by  January  1  will  probably  be 
smaller  than  on  January  1,  1952. 

Nationally,  the  number  of  chickens 
raised  (617,197,000)  is  seven  per  cent 
less  than  in  1951.  Reductions  were  re¬ 
ported  in  most  egg  producing  areas  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  New  England  States  and 
New  Jersey. 

—  A.  A.  — 

EMPIRE  BUYS  A  MARKET 

The  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  bought 
the  Winfield  Commission  Sales  Live¬ 
stock  Market  on  Route  20  south  of 
Utica.  This  market  was  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  Arthur  Strong  for  9  years 
and  was  bought  from  his  estate. 

Ray  Hemming,  general  manager  of 
Empire,  says  that  the  regular  Tuesday 
sales  will  be  continued,  that  all  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  retained,  and  that  the 
only  change  planned  is  the  installation 
of  a  scale  to  weigh  livestock.  Sales  by 
weight  have  beeli  an  established  policy 
by  Empire. 

The  new  market  makes  the  8th  to  be 
acquired  by  Empire.  The  others  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  Argyle,  Caledonia,  Greene, 
Malone,  Bath,  Gouverneur,  and  One- 
cnta. 

—  A.  a.  — 

FARMERS  TURN  DOWN 
FHA  LOANS 

Following  a  storm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Massena  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.Y., 
a  request  was  made  to  Representative 
Clarence  Kilburn  that  the  District  be 
named  a  “disaster  area”  to  make  fann¬ 
ers  eligible  to  get  loans  from  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Home  Administration.  Following 
this,  Tyler  Space,  FHA  State  Director, 
made  a  survey  among  farmers  who 
were  hit  by  the  storm,  and  reported 
that  owners  of  the  12  barns  blown  down 
and  others  slightly  damaged,  were  able 
to  get  local  credit  and  that,  therefore, 
there  was  no  need  for  making  credit 
available  from  the  Farmers’  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

—  a.  a.  — 

PLUM  ISLAND  CHOSEN 
FOR  DISEASE  LAB. 

Following  four  public  hearings  on  the 
question  of  locating  a  foot-and-mouth- 
disease  laboratory  on  Plum  Island  off 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Secretary  Brannan 
announced  that  the  Island  had  been 
selected  as  a  site  for  the  laboratory  to 
study  this  and  other  animal  diseases. 
Hearings  were  conducted  by  W.  A. 
Minor,  assistant  to  secretary  Brannan, 
A.  L.  Deering,  Dean  of  the  Maine  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  and  W.  H.  Martin, 
Dean  of  the  New  Jersey  College. 

The  objections  voiced  at  the  hearings 
were  not  serious.  Those  mentioned  in¬ 
cluded  the  possibility  of  the  disease  be¬ 
ing  transmitted  to  herds  in  the  area, 
the  possible  effect  on  summer  vacation 
business  in  that  area,  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  lab¬ 
oratory  on  the  marketing  of  shell  fish 
from  that  area. 

—  A.  a.  — 

MECHANICAL  PICKING 
OF  SNAP  BEANS 

A  special  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
plans  to  try  out  two  mechanical  pickers 
for  snap  beans  this  summer.  Cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  State  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  are  the  Chisholm  Ryder 
Co.,  and  the  Raw  Products  Committee 
of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

Plant  breeders  have  been  working 
on  the  problem  of  breeding  a  variety 
which  will  mature  most  of  the  beans 
at  one  time.  Such  a  variety  would  be 
useful  for  hand  picking  as  well  as  ma¬ 
chine  picking.  Pickers  object  to  going 
over  the  field  a  second  time  because 
they  make  less  money. 


29  (  493) 
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*"  Guoranteed  by  '' 
Good  Housekeeping 


3  Popular  Sizes 

8  CU.  FT.  15  CU.  FT.  23  Cu*  fT‘ 


For  Faster  Freezing 
And  Safe  Storage  of 
More  Fresh,  Frozen 
Foods  at  Home... 


Ask  about  Chill  Chest  at  Your  Dealer, 
Built  by  Home  Food  Freezer  Specialists 


Revco,  Inc.#  Deerfield,  Mich. 


WAGON  BOXES 


BUILD  THESE 
UNITS-  y OURSELF 


THREADE0 
STEEL  RODS 

JUST  CUT,  HBAT  AHf> 
$£NQ  70  AH/  SHAH 


HAYRACKS 


STOCK  RACKS 


lliis  high-strength  steel 
rod  makes  it  easier  for  you 
To  build  all  kinds  of  farm 

equipment.  REDI-BOLT  is 
threaded  the  full  36"  1<  „  ' 
j  °  “take  long,  rugged 
traces,  hangers,  anchors, 
etc.,  you  just  cut  to  length 
and  install  with  standard 
nUtf*  threading  to  do. 
else  it  for  repairs,  too ! 

£>«D,'BOLT'  ,NC"  AA 

8  Hobman  Ave.,  Hammond.  In 


TILT-BED 

TRAILERS 


LITTER 

CARRIERS 


SAVING  USED  LUMBER 

Recently  I  decided  to  tear  down  an 
old  shed  and  use  the  lumber  for  build¬ 
ing  an  addition  to  the  poultry  house 
greatly  desired  by  a  new  tenant.  The 
shed  had  been  built  some  twenty  years 
ago  and  sided  with  used  white  pine  lap 
siding.  While  rather  brash  and  badly 
weathered  after  probably  fifty  years 
service,  this  lumber  would  still  make 
as  weather-tight  a  wall  as  the  best 
available  knotty  new  lumber  I  could 
buy  at  a  high  price. 

My  very  first  attempt,  however, 
showed  me  that  the  usual  removal 
methods  could  not  be  used,  as  the  old 
boards  split  very  easily  and  the  head 
of  pi-actically  every  nail  would  tear  a 
ragged  hole  in  thb  board  instead  of 
pulling  out.  What  to  do!  Cutting  the 
nail  with  a  thin  chisel  next  to  the  stud 
was  slow  and  also  tore  the  board. 

Finally,  I  ground  the  claw  of  a  12- 
Inch  wrecking  bar  rather  thin  and  tri¬ 
ed  driving  this  under  the  nail  head,  and 
my  troubles  were  over.  A  light  tap  on 
the  small  bar  with  the  hammer  started 
the  nail  so  I  could  pull  it  with  the 
claw  hammer  or  large  wrecking  bar, 
and  I  could  make  good  headway,  with 
practically  no  damage  to  the  lumber. 
Of  course,  there  would  occasionally  be 
a  slight-  mark  where  the  claw  was 
driven  under  the  nail  head,  but  a  little 
putty  between  the  first  and  second 
paint  coats  will  fill  the  nail  hole  and 
mark  so  it  will  scarcely  show  at  all. 

I  figure  that  the  careful  use  of  the 
small  wrecking  bar  saved  me  at  least 
$300  for  new  siding. — I.  W.  D. 

—  A. A.  — 

POWER  TOOLS  DESERVE 
GOOD  CARE 


Power  tool  cords  can  easily  be  pro¬ 
tected.  When  a  cord  must  be  laid  in 
the  path  of  traffic,  lay  two  planks  close 
together  and  run  the  cord  between 
them.  Avoid  kinks  and  don’t  lay  cords 
over  sharp-edged  materials.  Don’t  car¬ 
ry  a  tool  by  its  cord. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ROW  TO  REMOVE  A 
DOLT  FROM  A  WORN-OUT 
WOODEN  ROLE 

Have  you  ever  been  confronted  by 
the  vexing  problem  of  removing  a  bolt 
after  the  wood  refused  to  hold  and  the 
nut  was  rusted  on?  On  a  so-called 
“wood  bolt,”  the  squared  portion  of  the 
shank  is  intended  to  hold  and  prevent 
the  shank  from  turning.  But,  as  every 
reader  doubtless  knows,  the  wood  often 
weakens  and  wears  and  doesn’t  hold. 
As  a  result  you  have  a  “tough  time”  re¬ 
moving  the  bolt. 

This  writer  usually  performs  that 
little  trick  by  sawing  a  slot  in  the  head 
of  the  bolt  with  two  hacksaw  blades 
held  side-by-side  in  the  saw  frame. 
Then,  holding  the  bolt  firmly  with  a 
screwdriver  he  usually  manages  to  get 
the  nut  off.  It  is  true  that  this  some¬ 
times  cannot  be  done  even  by  soaking 
fhe  rusted  nut  in  oil.  Sometimes  the  nut 
is  rusted  on  so  thoroughly  that  the 
only  way  is  to  saw  the  nut  or  head  off 
and  put  in  a  new  bolt.  Or,  sometimes 
the  nut  can  be  broken  off  or  removed 
by  means  of  a  cold  chisel. 

— W.  F.  Schaphorst. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Calcium  chloride  may  be  used  in  clos¬ 
ets  and  cellars  to  absorb  moisture  and 
prevent  mildew  in  homes. 


BECAUSE  HIS  FATHER  SAID  "NO”  when  young  Eliphalet 
Remington  asked  him  for  money  to  buy  a  gun,  the  boy 
forged  his  own  from  scrap  metal  on  the  Remington  farm 
near  Ilion.  That  was  in  1816,  and  the  crude  but  accurate 
rifle  started  a  great  American  industry.  Today,  a  thriving 
industry  in  Upstate  New  York  is  farming.  It’s  grown  on 
hard  work,  plenty  of  good  land  .  .  .  and  electricity,  first 
supplied  to  a  New  York  farm  in  1899.  Now,  half  a  century 
later,  cheap,  plentiful  Niagara  Mohawk  electricity  is  avail¬ 
able  to  every  productive  farm  in  a  21,000  square  mile  area. 


NOT  A  BACKACHE  IN  A  WAGONLOAD  of  hay  when 
you  let  an  electrically  operated  conveyor  elevator  help  store 
it  for  you.  Electricity  will  help  out  in  almost  every  job  on 
the  farm  .  .  .  and  the  more  you  put  it  to  work  the  higher 
your  production  and  your  profits.  Niagara  Mohawk’s  63,000 
farm  customers  use  three  times  more  electricity  than  ten 
years  ago  .  .  .  and  the  average  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  is 
40%  lower  than  it  was  in  1942.  While. the  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  else  has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk  electricity 
remains  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy! 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 


NIAGARA  $ 


MOHAWK 


The  better  farmers  are 
the  best  HARDER  boosters 


Successful  farmers  in  any  com¬ 
munity  are  those  who  own  Harder 
Concrete  or  Wood  Stave  Silos. 
They  know  that  Harder  Silos  give 
the  best  possible  service  for  the 
longest  time. 

Harder  Silos — either  Concrete  or 
Wood  Stave — combine  the  best 
materials,  superior  workmanship 
and  added  exclusive  features 
that  save  time,  labor  and  money. 
Ask  the  farm  owner  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  about  his  Harder  Silo 
and  you  will  be  convinced.  Yes 
sir,  your  best  buy  Is  a  Harder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  A, 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Send  for  a  list  of 
Harder  owners  in 
yourneighborhood. 
Consult  them  about 
Harder  Silos. 


(494)  30 
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Performance 


Charles  A.  Pumphrey  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  Holstein-Friesian  breeder.  His 
Dalton  Farm,  near  Ellicott  City, 
Md.,  is  the  home  of  Governor  Mad¬ 
cap,  a  great  sire. 

It  wasn't  by  accident  that  Mr.  Pum¬ 
phrey  chose  a  Craine-Natco  tile 
silo  for  the  modern  dairy  barn  he 
built  a  few  years  ago.  A  Natco  silo 
has  given  faithful,  trouble-free 
service  at  another  .of  his  barns  for 
over  thirty  years;  and  he  bought 
on  the  basis  of  proven,  profitable 
performance. 

We  asked  Mr.  Pumphrey  it  he'd  give  us 
a  message  tor  other  farmers,  to  tell  them 
-what  he  most  liked  about  Craine-Natco 
silos.  "Tell  them  all  the  good  things  you 
can  think  of,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  back 
them  up.  Everything  good  that's  said 
about  the  Craine-Natco  is  true." 

Mr.  Pumphrey  is  just  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  successful,  profit-minded  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  found  from  long  experi¬ 
ence  that  there  is  no  better  farm  invest¬ 
ment  than  a  Craine  Silo. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details,  and 
help  with  your  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future. 


Craine,  Inc.,  822  Pine  St., Norwich, N.Y. 
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THE 

STAVE 


TILE 

BLOCK 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 
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REAL  SPORT 

There’s  nothing  to  compare  with  a 
day  in  the  field  with  dog  and  gun 
To  get  the  most  of  it  for  yoursell 
and  your  sportsman  friends 

Post  Your  Farm 

with  our  “NO  TRESPASSING ”  signs 

and  keep  off  the  undesirables  who 
make  a  nuisance  of  themselves. 
Our  signs  are  printed  on  a  heavy, 
durable  fabric  ((12"xl2")  that  with¬ 
stands  wind  and  weather,  are  easy 
to  see  and  read. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 
$1.50  per  doz.;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 
Price  WITH  NAME  and  Address 
$3.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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LEARN  WHAT’S  NEW 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


I  I  HIS  is  a  report  of  New  York’s 
Annual  Poultrymen’s  Get-To- 

| _ |  gether.  Year  by  year  it  has 

been  growing  in  attendance 
and  significance.  The  men  who  do  the 
research  work  (experiments)  take  this 
opportunity  to  report  their  latest  find¬ 
ings  directly  to  the  men  who  can  make 
use  of  the  new  knowledge. 

Leaders  in  similar  work  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  states  are  brought  in  to  tell  of 
their  work  and  results.  This  year  the 
out-of-state  men  were  Professors  E.  L. 
Dakan  of  Ohio  and  C.  E.  Platt  of  New 
Jersey. 

Is  New  York  Lagging? 

Professor  Dakan  said  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  outgaining  Ohio  and  New 
York  in  both  broiler  growing  and  egg 
production.  He  said  that  New  England¬ 
ers  receive  10  to  15  cents  more  for  their 
eggs  than  midwestern  farmers,  and 
that  this  justifies  the  higher  feed  pric¬ 
es  that  must  be  paid  in  New  England. 
Professor  Dakan  hinted  that  perhaps 
New  York  poultrymen  would  do  well  to 
stick  mostly  to  producing  white  eggs. 
He  suggested  also  that  poultrymen  as 
a  group  may  be  outproducing  them¬ 
selves  on  poultry  meat. 

The  Ohio  professor  reported  on  con¬ 
tinued  experiments  with  the  lighting  of 
laying  hens.  A  new  “flash”  method  of 
exposing  the  hens  to  intense  light  for 
a  very  short  period  gives  promise  of  the 
same  stimulation  at  greatly  reduced 
cost. 

Professor  C.  E.  Platt  is  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  all-pullet  flock  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  always  the  best.  He  believes 
that  it  is  still  a  good  bet  to  keep  over 
some  of  the  best  layers  for  another 
year.  Their  large  eggs  help  to  main¬ 
tain  a  more  steady  income.  June  pul¬ 
lets  also  have  a  place.  For  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  Professor  Platt  re¬ 
commended  Leghorns  rather  than  heavy 
breeds,  chicks  hatched  in  March,  light 
culling  the  first  eight  months,  frequent 
culling  in  summer,  and  the  feeding  of 
complete  rations  at  all  times. 

More  New  knowledge 
In  Nutrition 

High-energy  feed  is  not  new.  For 
young  stock' and  turkeys  it  has  become 
an  accepted  advance.  But  when  we 
have  asked,  “What  about  high-energy 
for  layers?”  the  answer  in  the  past  has 
been,  “We  don’t  know.”  But  now  they 
have  found  out.  Dr.  Fred  Hill  says  that 
it  works.  They  have  completed  tests 
which  showed  excellent  results  —  also 
some  new  problems.  The  tests  will  be 
continued,  and  the  laying  test  hens  will 
be  given  the  new  formula  in  the  new 
test;  but  recommendations  for  general 
distribution  cannot  be  given  out. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  The  new 
high-energy  laying  rations  will  be  all 
mash.  This  immediately  suggests  ex¬ 
tensive  changes  in  present  methods  of 
handling  feeds  and  litter.  Wet  litter 
will  be  more  of  a  problem  than  ever. 

Any  Money  In  Hatching' 
Eggs? 

Two  years  ago,  Don  Kuney  and  I 
had  a  “set-to”  in  this  column  about  the 
wisdom  of  producing  hatching  eggs 
rather  than  straight  market  eggs. 
Neither  of  us  had  all  the  facts  and 
figures  necessary  for  dependable  con¬ 
clusions.  No  one  had  them.  Now  they 
are  available.  In  1950-51,  a  study  was 
made  by  men  from  Cornell’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  on  104 
commercial  egg  farms  in  New  York 
State.  Dr.Wendell  Earle  presented  the 
report  at  the  meeting.  Return  per  hour 
of  labor  is  probably  the  closest  one  -can 


come  to  a  measure  of  how  profitable  a 
poultry  business  is.  On  this  basis,  the 
report  shows:  (1)  that  as  egg  produc¬ 
ers,  for  either  market  or  hatching,  Leg¬ 
horns  are  better  than  heavy  breeds; 
(2)  that  market  eggs  give  a  higher 
return  than  hatching  eggs  in  New  York 
State.  The  figures  are: 

Per  Hour 


Leg-horn  market  egg  flocks  $1.45 

Leghorn  hatching  egg  flocks  1.31 

Heavy  breed  market  egg  flocks  .89 
Heavy  breed  (meat  type) 

hatching  egg  flocks  .86 

Heavy  breed  (egg  type) 

hatching  egg  flocks  .90 


There  are  so  many  angles  to  this  re¬ 
port  that  we  will  discuss  it  later  at 
length. 

A  panel  discussion  on  handling  feed 
in  bulk  made  it  quite  evident  that  this 
will  be  an  important  future  develop¬ 
ment.  Particularly  when  all-mash  feed¬ 
ing  with  mechanical  feeders  becomes 
common,  bulk  handling  will  add  effici¬ 
ency.  Those  who  may  be  contemplating 
building  new  poultry  houses  might  well 
talk  with  Paul  Hoff  or  other  engineers 
about  where  to  have  their  feed  storage 
and  how  to  construct  it. 

Other  topics  discussed  were  the  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test,  marketing  broilers 
and  washing  eggs.  And  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  was  both  entertaining  and 
educational  was  the  demonstration  on 
rat  control  staged  by  4-H-er  Robert 
Adler  of  Nassau  County. 

Surfactants 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  “surfact¬ 
ant?”  Neither  did  I  until  this  meeting. 
It  is  a  “surface-acting  agent.”  Some 
detergents,  but  not  all,  are  surfactants. 
When  added  to  the  mash  in  small 
amounts,  they  make  it  more  efficient 
for  some  unexplained  reason.  You  get 
more  dozens  of  eggs  from  each  bag  of 
feed.  So  here  is  another  wide-open  field 
in  which  nutrition  researchers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  lot  of  fun.  And  along 
with  surfactants,  they  are  mentioning 
“arsenicals.” 

Rarliccuc  Attracts  4,000 

Registration  for  the  two  days  was 
775,  and  there  were  many  who  didn’t 
register.  After  a  crowded  session  the 
first  morning,  meetings  were  moved 
to  larger  quarters.  Attendance  figures 
jumped  to  an  astounding  4,000  plus  in 
the  evening  when  the  Babcock  Hatch¬ 
ery  entertained  with  a  chicken  barbe¬ 
cue.  The  broilers  were  White  Leghorns, 
and  I  never  tasted  any  that  were  bet¬ 
ter.  The  broiler  halves  were  barbecued 
over  a  very  long  “pit”  constructed  of 
cinder  blocks.  Bob  Baker  and  Chuck 
Ostrander  of  the  Poultry  Department 
were  in  charge  and  were  assisted  by 
some  thirty  county  agents  and  a  lot  of 
poultrymen. 

The  President  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board  presided  at  the  evening 
program.  He  is  none  other  than  our 
own  John  C.  Huttar.  The  first  event 
was  selection  of  a.  New  York  State 
Poultry  Queen.  The  honor  went  to  Miss 
Janet  Marquis,  seventeen,  of  Cayuga 
County.  Professor  Albert  Hoefer,  who 
is  head  of  New  York’s  4-H  Club  work, 
reported  for  the  judges.  He  pointed  out 
that  all  contestants  were  outstanding 
4-H  poultry  girls  in  their  respective 
counties  and  that  in  the  judging  such 
factors  as  poise,  achievement,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  personality  had  counted 
most,  beauty  only  slightly. 

-  A.  A.  - 

In  1950  the  nation’s  broiler  industry 
had  grown  to  a  point  where  it  was 
eighteen  times  larger  than  in  1934. 


SAFE-PRY  GRAIN 

The  ?l Mexican  VIM 


Why  lose  grain  in  the  field  or  let  it  spoil 
in  storage!  You  can  save  it  by  using 
American  All-Crop  Dryers.  Available 
in  two  sizes  with  electric,  gas  engine  or 
tractor  power,  at  prices  you  can  easily 
afford.  Capacities  from  80  to  160 
bushels  per  hour.  By  America’s  largest 
producer  of  crop  drying  equipment. 

See  us  today  for  FREE  information 
on  crop  drying  and  All-Crop 
Dryers. 

See  you  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
Booths  28  &  29, 

Farm  Machinery  Bldg. 

Chester  I.  Frederick 

Distributor 

Taylor  Rd.  Mendon,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds — Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (  1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com- 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 


Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  ''Heavies? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R  l. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  p^n  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  iney 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  ana 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 


Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 


Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Strong  and  lively  Marshall  Brothers  Chick 

now  available  in  our  famous  RED-ROL 
CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in 
meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Bobeot 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning I  egg 
production  and  Nichols  and  Christie  5'ra 
ROCK-RED  cross  for  fast-growing,  mecnY 
broilers  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG 
tells  all.  Write  _nU 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHER' 

Phone  9082 


R.  D.  5-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LEISTER’S  renna— U.  S.  CHICKS 

Approved 

K.O.P.  Waite  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  " 
Wk.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Run.  Ask  for  X*  b  g_ 
illustrated  catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Cnicts. 
Pullorum  Passed.  ..  .  p», 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAllstervin®* 


* 
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Consumers  Spurn  Cheaper  Milk 

By  WILLIAM  GILMAN 


NEW  ENGLAND  dairymen  who  last 
year  heard  a  lot  about  concen¬ 
trated  milk  and  wondered  whether  it 
would  hurt  their  income  can  breathe 
easier  now.  Dairy  farmers  everywhere 
will  be  mighty  interested  in  the  way 
Boston  city  folks  have  reacted  to  a 
cheaper  food.  Apparently,  despite  all 
the  hullabaloo  about  high  prices,  Mrs. 
Housewife  Consumer  isn’t  keen  on 
switching  to  “bargain”  milk. 

Among  the  major  fluid  milk  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  Northeast,  Boston  was  used 
as  a  guinea-pig  proving  ground  for  the 
concentrated  milk.  It  came  in  March, 
1951,  with  a  bang-up  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  and  three  companies  pushing  it 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

OHE  drouth  is  getting  all  the 
headlines;  and  from  our  view¬ 
point  as  cattle  men,  well  it 
should.  But  the  threat  of  this 
new  (  ? )  hog  disease  you  have  proba¬ 
bly  been  reading  about  could  prove  to 
be  the  most  serious. 

Our  eastern  and  southeastern  live 
cattle  and  beef  markets  are  being 
flooded  with  drouth  cattle.  This  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  very  bad  break  in  live 
cattle  prices,  even  though  our  north¬ 
eastern  cattle  are  not  coming  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  numbers  because  of  our  drouth 
or  any  other  reason. 

It  works  this  way.  Just  as  soon  as 
surplus  cattle-producing  areas,  such  as 
the  southeast  and  southwest,  begin  to 
move  cattle,  particularly  in  drouth 
years,  there  is  no  place  for  this  excess 
beef  to  go  except  to  our  large  consum¬ 
ing  centers  along  the  northeastern  sea¬ 
board.  This  happens  to  be  our  market, 
also,  and  under  normal  conditions  a 
wonderful  outlet  it  is  for  us.  But  when 
it  becomes  the  dumping  ground  for 
drouth  areas,  it  then  becomes  the  low¬ 
est  market  in  the  country. 

How  It  Works 

It  is  hard  to  break  down  retail  beef 
prices,  even  under  the  low  prices  of  live 
cattle  when  OPS  has  set  prices  which 
they  call  fair  for  the  retail  trade.  You 
should  be  buying  beef  of  all  kinds  way 
below  ceilings,  with  steaks,  roasts  and 
all  beef  from  10  to  30  cents  a  pound 
less  than  you  have  been  paying.  With¬ 
out  OPS,  you  would  be  buying  beef 
much  cheaper,  and  more  of  it;  and  the 
adjustment  of  low  live  prices,  excess 
supply  and  the  prices  you  pay  would 
be  well  under  way.  Unless  you  buy 
more  beef,  demanding  that  you  pay  less 
for  it  in  spite  of  OPS,  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try  is  in  for  trouble. 

The  hog  situation  is  almost  the  re¬ 
verse.  When  hogs  were  cheap  this 
spring  (around  17  cents)  and  our  hog 
producers  were  going  broke,  in  most 
cases  you  were  paying  the  same  OPS 
ceiling  price.  Hogs  have  now  gone  up 
to  around  24  cents.  The  hog  producer 
no  longer  needs  your  protection,  yet 
last  week  OPS  raised  your  pork  prices 
from  1  to  8  cents  a  pound.  This  will 
tend  to  stop  pork  consumption  so  that 
in  both  cases  the  hog  raiser  and  the 
People  get  it  in  the  neck. 

Symptoms 

Hog 

raisers  are  facing  a  very  serious 
situation  in  this  new  ( ? )  hog  disease 
'f  it  becomes  as  widespread  as  some 
iear>  and  if  hogs  with  it  are  declared 
unfit  for  food  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
ndustry.  it  has  a  long  name  (vesicular 
(Continued  on  Page  33 ) 


as  more  convenient  and  cheaper  for  the 
housewife. 

With  the  exception  of  April’s  first 
15  days,  its  sales  have  been  dropping 
ever  since,  as  shown  in  the  record  kept 
by  Richard  D.  Aplin,  Federal  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  the  Greater  Boston  Mar¬ 
keting  area.  At  no  time  in  the  6-month 
trial  period  was  it  any  kind  of  com¬ 
petitor  to  standard  milk.  In  March,  it 
amounted  to  only  2%  of  total  milk 
bought  by  consumers;  by  August,  it 
accounted  for  1.1%. 

All  sorts  of  reasons  are  advanced  for 
its  surprising  failure  to  catch  on  better. 
It’s  homogenized,  with  Vitamin  D 
added.  Its  carry-home  weight  is  less.  It 
saves  refrigerator  space.  Yet  there’s  no 
doubt  that  Boston’s  consumers  have 
stuck  to  the  untouched  cow  juice  with 
a  natural  amount  of  water  in  it. 

Like  ordinary  milk  the  concentrated 
is  a  relatively  perishable  fresh  product 
that  has  to  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator. 
The  main  difference  is  its  volume, 
which  has  been  cut  to  one-third  by 
modern  pressure-vacuum  methods  that 
don’t  add  a  “canned  milk”  taste.  To 
have  normal  milk,  the  housewife  simp¬ 
ly  adds  two  parts  water  to  one  part 
concentrate. 

Sales  at  Stores 

It  has  been  sold  in  two  container 
sizes.  But  the  container  holding  one- 
third  quart  (equivalent  to  a  quart  of 
ordinary  milk)  offered  practically  no 
price  saving  and  has  just  about  gone 
off  the  market.  Biggest  sales  have  been 
at  chain  stores  handling  the  one-quart 
containers  equivalent  to  three  quarts 
ordinary  milk. 

The  concentrate  has  stayed  about  1  y2 
cents  a  quart  cheaper  than  plain  milk 
at  chain  stores  and  2  y2  cents  cheaper 
than  the  homogenized- Vitamin  D  milk 
to  which  it  corresponds. 

Seeing  the  down  trend  in  consumer 
buying  of  such  milk,  the  farmer  is  also 
less  worried  about  western  competition. 
Says  Vermont  State  Economist  T.  M. 
Adams,  “It  seems  there  will  be  little  in¬ 
centive  for  a  handler  to  go  beyond  his 
regular  source  of  supply  for  milk  to 
make  this  product.” 

Just  why  this  consumer  reaction? 
All  sorts  of  guesses  are  given :  the 
housewife  has  to  add  water;  a  preju¬ 
dice  in  favor  of  ordinary  “fresh”  milk; 
temptation  not  to  dilute  it  enough,  get¬ 
ting  a  more“creamy”  but  also  more  ex¬ 
pensive  milk;  milkmen  running  down  a 
product  they  fear  will  require  less 
handling  and  eventually  throw  some  of 
them  out  of  work.  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
son,  Aplin  has  his  figures  from  which 
he  concludes,  “The  industry  no  longer 
appears  to  regard  concentrated  milk  as 
an  item  which  is  going  to  compete  ac¬ 
tively  with  fresh  fluid  milk.” 

_ _  A.  A.  _ 

ANTIBIOTICS  FOR  PIGS 

NTIBIOTICS  have  given  the  most 
striking  results  when  fed  to  runts 
or  unthrifty  pigs,  according  to  results 
of  tests  conducted  by  the  U.S.D.A.  In 
controlled  feeding  experiments  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland,  U.S.D.A.  workers  found 
that  growth  rates  were  increased  al¬ 
most  100  per  cent  when  antibiotics 
were  added  to  the  rations  of  weak,  un¬ 
thrifty  pigs.  The  increase  in  healthy 
pigs  was  no  more  than  10  to  20  per 
cent.  In  some  instances,  normal  pigs 
have  shown  no  effect  at  all  from  the 
compounds. 

Some  points  to  keep  in  mind  regard¬ 
ing  antibiotics  are:  (1)  Antibiotics 
should  not  be  expected  to  correct  nu¬ 
tritional  deficiencies  in  the  diet,  but 
should  be  used  with  the  object  of  allow¬ 
ing  more  efficient  use  of  good  quality 
feed. 

(2)  Antibiotics  should  not  be  used 
as  substitutes  for  good  sanitary  prac¬ 
tices;  and 

(3)  Follow  the  feeding  directions 
of  the  manufacturer. — M.  D.  Lacy 
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SEE  the  HOMELITE 
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Enter  the  HOMELITE  Log  Sawing  Contest 

(open  to  all) 


AUG.  30  —  SE  PT.  6 
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HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

Port  Chester,  New  York 
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For  Big  Post-Free  Interiors 


choose  RILCO  UTILITY  RAFTERS 


Rilco  Rafters  provide  more  space 
at  lower  cost  than  any  other  type 
of  permanent  construction.  In 
half  the  usual  construction  time, 
they’ll  give  you  a  modern,  versa¬ 
tile  building  ideal  for  use  as  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  dairy  or  feeding  barn, 
poultry  or  hog  colony  house,  or 
general  storage.  Engineered  for 
strength  and  wind  resistance,  at¬ 
tractive  Rilco  buildings  can  be 
covered  with  any  type  roof  cover¬ 
ings.  Write  us  for  FREE  literature 
or  ask  your  Rilco  lumber  dealer 
for  details  and  prices. 


Strong  Rilco  Utility  Rafters  are  factory 
fabricated  from  finish-grade,  kiln-dried 
West  Coast  Douglas  Fir  laminations  per¬ 
manently  bonded  with  waterproof  resor¬ 
cinol  glue.  They  are  delivered  cut  to  exact 
lengths,  drilled  for  connection' hardware 
furnished,  ready  for  rapid,  labor-saving 
erection. 


RILED 


worn  *woexs  with  hood 

s  '  .  . 

.  »I«Q PRODUCTS,  INC. 


601a  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  your  folder  telling  all  the  uses  of  Rilco  Utility 
Rafters.  I’m  interested  in  □  Machine  Sheds  □  Barns 
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Town _ 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  croup  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Large  selection  of 
springers.  New  milkers  or  fall  freshening.  Credit  if  de¬ 
sired.  Northern  Dairy  Cattle  Corporation,  R.D.  4,  Ful¬ 
ton,  New  York — Telephone  Fulton  28436. 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


150  COWS  on  hand,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered.  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Route 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-4972. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — -Bull  born  Sept.  1951.  Highest  records 
of  dam  and  sire’s  dam  average  16435M  772F.  Ma¬ 
ternal  sister  on  test  has  8782M  448F  in  241  days  Jr 2 
bred  for  305C  class.  A  choice  individual  with  a  great 
production  inheritance.  Also  a  few  well  bred  heifers. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Fiats,  New  York. 


JERSEY 


6  PURE  BRED  Jersey  Sires — from  1  month  to  2  years. 
Grandmot.be-  nearing  dry  period.  Tested  9.4%.  C.  L. 
Sillaway,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 


FOR  SALE:  Three  registered  Brown  Swiss  cows,  due 
Sept.  1st,  young,  sound.  One  bred  heifer,  one  open 
heifer.  NYABC  sires  used  on  herd.  Zelner  Stoughton, 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  , 


AYRSHIRE 


DO  YOU  HAVE  a  good  bull  to  breed  those  heifers  this 
fall — offering  Good  Hope  Forecast  B — will  be  ready  for 
heavy  service  in  November,  born  October  1951,  his  sire, 
Penshurst  Brisk  Man  Approved,  Forecast's  dam,  A.  H. 
True  Flor  5  year  old  actual  record  13,325  lbs.  4.1% 
milk,  551  fat.  Priced  at  $350.00.  Good  Hope  Ayrshires, 
Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  cattle,  feeder  pigs,  breeding  ewes.  Reasonable 
prices.  Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS,  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
all  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  and  a  few  heifers. 
Ship  any  state.  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson, 
New  York. 


B'OR  SALE — 2  Reg.  Hereford  bulls  16  mo.  old,  perfect 
markings.  Sired  by  Ringwood  Royal  Rupert  24th.,  now 
six  years  old,  he  has  proven  his  ability.  Come  and  see 
these  good  bulls  at  O.  Watson  Skutt  Farm.  Savannah, 
New  York. 


REGISTERED  Herefords — five  bred  heifers,  one  bull.  A 
few  cows  with  calves.  Robert  J.  Generaux,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  G1Y21. 


SWINE 


WALTER  LUX.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Woburn  2-0086. 
Chester  Whites  or  Berkshire  cross  feeding  pigs  6  to  7 
wks.  old  $9.00  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.  10  to  11 
wks.  old  $12.00  ea.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  check  or 
money  order  Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  extra  if  wanted. 


FEEDING  Pigs — 7-8  wks.,  $11.00;  9-10  wks..  $12.00 
each.  Ship  what  you  need  C.O.D.  Carefully  crated 
and  selected.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Dailey 
Stock  Farm,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tei.  9-1085. 


PIGS  For  Sale— 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White. 
Poland  China  anc  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  50  to  100  pigs.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P.  O.  Box 
104.  West  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585-M. 

SPOTTED  Poland  China  baby  pigs,  bred  gilts,  service 
boars.  Pure  breds.  Also  Yorkshires,  farm  raised.  C.  W. 
Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J.  Phone  8481. 

RUGGED  Pigs  —  Chester  White — Chester — Berkshire — 
Yorkshire  —  Chester  —  Poland-China  cross.  6-8-10-12 
weeks  old  $10.-$11.-$12.-$17.50  each.  Boars — Barrows 
and  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  on  request.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  on  lots  of  50  or  more.  No 
charge  crating — Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord, 
Mass.  Tel.  807- J. 


B'OR  SALE:  Registered  Yorkshire  pigs,  8  weeks  $20.00. 
Glenn  Giffin,  Russel.,  N.  Y. 

TAMWORTIIS — well  started.  Registered  $18.00,  unregis¬ 
tered  $12.00  each.  Plus  vaccination.  Tamworth  Farm, 
Milton,  Delaware. 


SHEEP 


OXFORD  RAMS  —  selected,  registered  yearlings,  good 
size,  top  duality,  best  breeding,  also  10  choice  reg¬ 
istered  Oxford  ewes.  Lawrence  L.  Davey.  Marcellus, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Choice  purebred  Shropshire  yearling  rams, 
also  a  few  choice  yearling  ewes,  and  ew'e  lambs.  L.  F. 
Cuthbert,  Ogdensburg,  New  York 

DISPERSING  well  known  Ledgetop  Farms  flock  of 
purebred  Hampshire  sheep.  43  breeding  ewes  one  year 
to  seven  years,  25  excellent  ewe  lambs  all  over  100 
pounds  in  weight.  Few  ram  lambs  and  yearling  rams. 
Your  chance  to  establish  a  fine  foundation  flock;  For 
particulars,  DeVere  Porter,  Crown  Point,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013.  Altoona.  Penna 


PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  oneding.  Ideal  companions.  Males  $35.00. 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00,  .females 
$10  00  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  trom  excellent  Bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

2  LITTERS  A.  K.  C.  St.  Bernard  pups,  $15.00,  $25.00 
&  $50.00  each.  2  litters  A.K.C.  Cocker  Spaniels,  all 
colors,  $15.00  each,  grown  dog;,  Terms:  Wormed,  dis¬ 
temper  vac.  Tel.  2161 — Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  B'arms. 
Maine  New  Y  ork 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  Parmenter 
Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  They  live,  they  lay.  they  pay. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Details  on  request.  Chester  U. 
Zimmer,  Box  C.  GallupvUle,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
ar<>  good  layers.  B’ine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  tot  orices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden,  New  York. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  YVhite  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  SA,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
why  our  hatcherv  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  oui  Rock-Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quick 
broiler  profits  Write  o  cab  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-a,  Itliaca.  N  Y.  Phom  9082. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorns,  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
iff  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All  stock 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum  clean. 
Vaccinated  tor  Newcastle  Write  for  catalogs.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Phone  820 J 4. 

BABY  CHICKS  $6.85—100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp¬ 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  As  hatched.  No  leghorns. 
Price  at  hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  15,  Pa. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs  YVrite  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds,  YValter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart.  New  York. 
Phone:  Hobart  5281 

ATTENTION  Egg  Producers.  Cash  in  on  high  fall  and 
winter  egg  prices.  Fill  empty  laying  pens  with  our 
bred-to-lay  sex-linked  and  Silver  Hall  cross  pullets. 
Write  or  phone  for  prices.  Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc., 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  Telephone  Wallingford,  9-4447. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  African  Guineas — Quality  birds  from  choice 
breeders.  Fully  feathered.  6-7  weeks  old.  Orders  imder 
25,  $1.50  each—  25  or  more,  $1.25  each.  Check  with 
order.  Shipping  extra.  YV.  E.  Blacklock,  Pomfret 
Center.  Conn. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  Geese  sex-linked,  choice  breeders.  Beth-Hone 
Farm,  Honesdale,  Pa.  Phone  689J12. 

BREEDING  GEESE.  We  are  selling  our  entire  stock 
of  Emden,  Toulouse  and  Mammoth  Dewlap  Toulouse. 
Low  priced  for  quick  sale  in  large  and  smaller  numbers. 
Cuba  Lake  Goose  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Ernest  Thomas, 
Cuba,  New  York. 

RAISE  GEESE  for  fun  and  profit.  Booklet  10c  tells 
how.  Hardy,  easily  raised  on  grass,  tittle  grain.  Robert 
Sharp,  Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Pedigreed!  Prolific!  Cash 
Markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free  illustrated 
booklet!  Rockhil;  Ranch,  Sellersville  24,  Penna. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


NEW  BALERS  For  Sale:  John  Deere  wire  tie  with 
lnottfr  $2'495(  New  Holland  with  motor  $2195.  Allis 
Chalmers  Roto  with  PTO  $1253.  McCormick  45T  with 
PTO  $1495.  Used  Balers  For  Sale:  New  Holland  with 
motor  (3)  $895.  Allis  Chalmers  roto  $995.  McCormick 
50T  with  motor  (liae  new)  $1595.  McCormick  45T  with 
PTO-near  new  $1395.  Ann  Arbor  wire  tie  with  motor 
$395.  Used  Combines  for  sale:  John  Deere  12A  with 
motor  —  near  new  $1395.  Minneapolis-Moline  with 
motor — very  good  $595.  McCormick  with  motor — good 
$595.  Case  with  power  take  off  $295.  John  Deere  with 
power  take  off  $195.  Corn  pickers  for  sale:  New,  New 
Idea  with  husking  rolls  $1150.  New  2  row  General  Im¬ 
plement  pidl  behind  $1250.  New  John  Deere  1  and  2 
row — make  us  an  offer  (some  are  mounted  and  semi- 
mounted).  New  McCormick  No.  24  2  row  mounted  and 
1  row  pull  behind — Make  us  an  offer.  Corn  Binders  for 
sale:  New  John  Deere  with  loader  $795.  New  John 
Deere  with  carrier  $750.  New  Case  with  carrier  $645. 
Used  ones — from  $65  up  to  $295 — several.  Nearly  New 
Minn.  Moline  Com  Sheller  $995  Save  Hundreds  $$$ 
Deal  with  Friendly  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill,  Phone  Mullica 
Hill,  N.  J.  5-4S31  or  5-6291.  Or  write  10  Acres  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.  or  visit. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  Snell. 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206F11. 


CEDAR  POSTS.  All  sizes.  Any  quantity.  W.  H.  Martin, 
Plainfield,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — John  Deere  2  row  level  bed  power  take  off 
potato  digge,  with  rubber  tires,  used  on  20  acres. 
Like  new.  Hubert  D.  Gage.  Phone  5551,  Red  Hook. 
New  York. 


KNIVES — Silo  Filler — Field  Harvester — Baler.  Save  up 
to  Vs  and  more.  Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufacturers.  Papec  N 
or  81  and  Blizzard  5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and 
Blizzard  6010,  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or  158,  $4.33  each. 
Case,  John  Deere.  Ilumely.  Skyline.  New  Holland, 
Dellinger,  Bradley  $4  each.  McCormick-Deering  silo 
and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5  each. 
Thousands  used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Immediate 
delivery  United  States  postage  paid  (COD  50c)  Agricul¬ 
tural  Knives,  21  Lock  St..,  Bildwinsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Climax  bean  thresher  on  rubber  in  good 
running  order.  Edgar  MacDonald,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


CASELLINI  -VENABLE  Corporation — Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
"Caterpillar”  22  tractor  with  bulldozer.  Two  Cletrac 
BD  diesel  tractors,  wide  gauge,  one  with  straight 
dozer,  one  angledozer.  International  TJJ18  with  hydraulic 
angledozer  very  reasonable.  ‘ ’Caterpillar”  D311  power 
unit,  approximately,  45  h.p.  reconditioned.  Lorain  L-75B 
Crawler  Crane,  Waukesha  gasoline  engine,  good  run¬ 
ning  condition,  price  $5,500.00.  Casellini-Venable  Cor¬ 
poration,  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction — special  hitch— no  clog 
agitator — gives  exact  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT’S  CATALOGS — FREE !  Farm3,  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses,  3646  bargains,  31  states.  World’s  largest,  52 
years  service  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10.  N.  Y. 


362  ACRES,  large  barn,  silo,  14  room  house.  Phone 
Hobart,  N.  Y.  5582 


WE  ARE  offering  for  sale,  271  acre  farm  at  an 
amazingly  low  price!  Fully  equipped  with  26  head  of 
stock  for  only  $15,500.00.  Will  sell  land  separately  if 
desired.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the  average  person! 
58F4.  A.  A.  Spano,  Richt'ord,  New  York. 


1,225  ACRE  stock  and  fruit  farm  in  Albemarle  Co., 
Va.  with  4,500  Elberta  peach  trees  in  peak  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  large  apple  orchard.  200  acres  fenced 
for  cattle,  ample  buildings.  Price  $55,000.00.  Adjoining 
1,500  acres  may  he  had  for  $85,000.00.  Inquiries  in¬ 
vited.  Reginald  Wright,  Driver,  Va. 


UNUSUAL  Farm  on  State  Road,  Central  New  York. 
500  acres,  320  cultivated  (alfalfa  land),  180  pasture, 
2  modern  barns,  3  silos,  tool  sheds,  potato  storage, 
4  houses  (2  modern),  135  milch  cows  and  young  stock, 
completely  mechanized  equipment,  plenty  of  water. 
Help  will  remain.  Price  $175,00(1.000.  Will  sell  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools.  Box  514-BT,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


ACRES  240.  2  sets  buildings,  large  dairy,  tools,  crops, 
near  village,  $20,000. Oo.  Others’-.  Home  Agency,  191 
Yrirginia  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


435  ACRE  dairy  farm  Cortland  County,  New  York. 
Two  drive  thru  barns,  106  stanchions.  Newly  remodeled 
11  room  House,  three  tenant  houses,  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment.  Kenneth  Power,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


YV  11  ATT  A  BARGAIN — 85  acre  dairy  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped,  lots  spring  watered  pasture,  woods  and  tim¬ 
ber,  fruit,  berries.  30  x  45  basement  barn  (fair  con¬ 
dition)  other  buildings,  school  bus,  mail,  milk  etc., 
sold  at  farm ;  8  good  cows,  3  heifers,  team  horses,  milk 
cooler,  many  farm  tools.  Good  7  room  house,  electricity, 
hath,  running  water  from  good  spring.  Owner  moving  to 
city,  offers  all  including  crops,  for  only-  $5,500.00. 
Hurry  to  sea-  Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda, 
Pa.  Phone  695  (Free  lists  of  large  &  small  stocked  - 
equipped  farms,  homes  &  businesses.) 


PLANTS 


POTTED  strawberry  Plants  set  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct. 
will  bear  next  Spring.  25  varieties  including  Ever- 
bearing.  Also  transplanted  strawberry  runners.  Rasp¬ 
berry,  blackberry,  blueberry,  asparagus,  grapes,  straw¬ 
berry  rhubarb  Send  for  free  catalogue.  Pleasant  Valley 
Farms,  Millbury,  Mass. 


BULBS 


DUS  surplus.  Mixed  $1.50  doz.  while  they  last.  Plant 
anytime.  Albert  Brownly,  Woodville,  Mass. 


GINSENG 

GINSENG.  YVild  root  bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Send 
for  descriptive  price  list.  H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead, 
New  Hampshire. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest;  5  Lb 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howlan, 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Iteiseh  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


°UBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Sept.  6  Issue.... 

Sept.  20  Issue. 

Oct.  4  Issue  ... 

. Closes  Sept.  19 

Oct.  18  Issue... 

HELP 

WANTED 

HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey 


TO  $4.00  PAIR  commissions,  bonus!  Ex-clusive  cushion 
dress,  work,  sport  shoes.  New  3-sole  moccasin.  Sensa¬ 
tional  paratroop.  No  experience  or  investment  Extra 
income  spare  time.  Samples.  Free  outfit.  Paragon  Shoes 
751  Columbus,  Boston. 


WANTED:  A  steady  middle-aged  man  (preferably 
single)  to  work  with  a  40  cow  milking  herd.  Must, 
know  cow's  and  be  good  caretaker  with  ability  to  take 
part  responsibility  of  herd  Furnish  references  and 
salary  expected  with  reply.  Box  514-KO,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Position  as  working  farm  manager,  re¬ 
liable,  sober  and  ambitious.  I’hone  Homer  449W2  or 
write  Box  584.  Coitland.  N.  Y 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


NEYV  FILM  For  Old — 8  exposures  developed,  enlarged, 
in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63c;  12  exposures,  67c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mailing  bag.  Roberts’. 
Box  444B,  Salem.  Mass. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  double  weight  5x7  enlargement  from 
ny  size  negative  $.35.  three,  for  one  dollar.  If  you 
don’t  have  negative  send  picture  and  we  will  copy  it 
for  $.50  extra.  Old  favorite  prints  copied  and  enlarged 
to  5x7,  $.85.  Sanger’s,  61  Central  Street,  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


RIBBONS — Beautiful  Satin  remnants.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  long  lengths.  Grand  tor  hairbows,  gift  tying, 
dressmaking.  Big  bargain  assortment  about  280  feet. 
$1.00  postpaid.  Brisko  Company.  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


LADIES’  dresses.  }1.09.  Shoes  $1.49.  Women's,  child¬ 
ren’s,  Wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots.  Men’s  work 
clothing  Shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses.  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blan¬ 
kets  $1.49.  Towels.  Housefurnishings.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Co  Department  AA.  Fairview, 
New  Jersey. 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergenncs,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage 


BANQUET  roll  table  paper  for  your  Church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  for  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Co.,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont 


RIBBONS — 3  Bargain  Bunches,  only  $1.09  postpaid. 
90-10(1  feet  each  bunch  Assorted  colors,  widths,  quali¬ 
ties,  All  good  lengths.  Wonderful  for  gift  tying,  hair- 
bows.  lingerie,  dressmaking.  Ribbon  Shop.  West  Brook¬ 
field  12,  Mass. 

- r - . 

PINKING  SHEARS  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufac¬ 
turer’s  Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or 
refund.  A.  Hardy  Sales  Box  t5o,  f’laremont,  N.  H. 


LADIES,  make  $100.00  easily  selling  our  gorgeous 
Christmas  Cards  Over  100  assortments.  Free  folders  ot 
name-imprinted  cards  Samples  on  approval.  Write: 
Leopold  ltoy,  Richmond,  Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR  Toilets.  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned 
deodorized  with  auiazing  new  product.  Just  mix  dry 
powder  with  water,  pour  into  toilet  Safe,  no  poisons 
Save  digging,  pumping  costs.  Postcard  brings  free 
details  Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  C-32  Chicago  22. 
Illinois.  . 


ATTENTION  Dairymen!  Don’t  let  Fouls,  Garget  (swollen 
udder),  minor  cuts,  bruises,  reduce  your  milk  check. 
Use  A.D.D.  s.  Liniment,  it  relieves  congestion.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  simple,  effective.  Send  $1.25  direct  to  manu¬ 
facturer,  A.  D.  Driscoll.  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


CHAIR  CANE  —  Strand  for  hand  weaving.  Webbing 
cane  and  spline  for  groove  routed  seats.  Leaf  and  fiber 
rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  catalogue  dime.  Instructions 
and  samples  $.35.  Complete  book  "Seat  Weaving”  $1-  15- 
Basket  Reeds.  Priscilla  Basketry  Book  $.75.  Fogarty,  207 
River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

”U- FINISH”  or  "we-finish"  Christmas  Cards  and 
stationery  reproducing  your  photograph.  Prices  5c  up. 
Samples  10c.  Brown’s,  230  Bryant,  itliaca,  N.  Y. 

PORTER’S  ’Tain-King”  Man  says,  “Porter’s  Salve 
for  cuts,  burns,  minor  irritations,  still  60c.  Porter’s 
wonderful  liniment  for  relieving  tired,  aching  muscles. 
Just  $1."  Order  from  Porter’s,  Box  907,  Piqiia,  Ohio. 

MALL  1-M  chain  saw,  used  6  months.  8”  jointer-plane'. 
New  double  edge  blades,  $1.00-100  guaranteed.  Aldrich, 
Groton,  Vermont. 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  miniature  sample, 
printed  word,  free.  Cassel.  Route  4,  Middletown,  N.  '  ■ 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe's — 22  Holland  Bldg- 
St.  Louis  1.  Mo. 

AIRCRAFT  parts  wanted.  We  need  those  parts  in  yonr 
barn  regardless  of  age  or  type,  especially  BT-1J  s.  '• 
buyer  will  call.  Postcard  to:  E.  Meaker,  401  YVali  m 
Parkway,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  _ 

CHECK  YOUR  ATTIC  1  I  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
old  letters  with  postmarks — envelopes  with 
written  before  1880.  Free  appraisals  without  ob 
tion.  Bruce  Ball,  234  Alesio,  Coral  Gables.  Florida- 
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DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 

exanthema)  which  is  unimportant,  and 
it  is  comparatively  new  in  the  East.  It 
has  been  known  and  going  on  in  the  far 
West  for  many  years. 

These  are  the  symptoms.  The  infec¬ 
ted  hog  first  goes  lame,  showing  a  sore¬ 
ness  on  pressure  just  above  the  hoof.  In 
a  few  days  these  sore  spots  develop 
little  festers  on  the  outside,  show  some 
swelling  of  the  leg,  and  the  hog  carries 
some  temperature.  In  a  varying  length 
of  time,  from  days  to  weeks,  these  fes¬ 
ters  may  begin  to  form  around  the 
mouth.  Eventually  the  hog  will  not  eat 
and  slowly  shrinks  away. 

How  serious  this  outbreak  will  be¬ 
come  is  anyone’s  guess.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  “to-do”  about  it,  but  so 
far  no  one  seems  to  know  what  should 
be  done  or  can  be  done.  It  has  already 
caused  heavy  losses  to  some  packers 
whose  shipments  have  been  held  up  in 
transit,  etc.  If  these  hogs  are  declared 
unfit  for  food  and  if  these  investiga¬ 
tions  revert  back  to  individual  farms 
with  quarantines  and  all  that  goes  with 
them,  it  could  cause  losses  well  up  in 
the  millions  and  do  a  tremendous  harm 
to  the  whole  hog  industry. 

No  cure  is  known  for  it.  If  you  have 
purchased  hogs  recently,  watch  out  for 
lame  ones,  penning  them  separately 
would  be  a  good  precaution.  Perhaps 
better  advice  is  to  suggest  you  not  pur¬ 
chase  outside  hogs  until  the  situation 
clears  one  way  or  another. 


ALLAN  KLINE  STRESSES 
CITIZENSHIP  AT 
\.Y,A.IM  ,  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 

ing  organization  in  the  country,  the 
delegates  learned. 

The  year  of  its  greatest  growth  also 
found  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  in  a  strong  financial 
position.  Delegates  adopted  a  new  bud¬ 
get  for  the  year  including  substantially 
increased  contributions  to  dairy  cattle 
research,  and  following  a  nominating 
committee  report  presented  by  Commit¬ 
tee  Chairman  Milo  Thompson,  South 
Otselic,  New  York,  they  re-elected 
these  directors:  George  Pringle,  Nich¬ 
ols,  representing  the  Holstein  breed; 
Douglas  Stanton,  Greenville,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Guernsey  breed;  Glenn  Wid- 
ger,  Ellicottville,  representing  NYABC 
District  One  consisting  of  eight  West¬ 
ern  New  York  counties;  Luther  Jenne- 
jahn  of  Hilton,  representing  District 
Two  including  12  Central  New  York 
counties;  Harold  L.  Creal,  Homer,  rep¬ 
resenting  District  Three  consisting  of 
Cortland,  Madison,  Oneida,  Onondaga 
and  Oswego  counties;  and  Edgar  Van 
Voris,  Hyndsville,  representing  District 
Five — nine  counties  in  the  Albany  area. 

At  a  directors’  meeting  following  the 
annual  meeting,  J.  Stanley  Earl,  Una- 
dilla,  was  re-elected  president;  George 
Pringle,  Nichols,  vice-president;  and 
Glenn  Widger,  Ellicottville,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Have  sold  out  of  all  cattle  on  hand  and  expect  a  new  lot  of  over  300 
head  to  arrive  this  week,  either  Herefords  and  Angus  heifers  and  steers, 
which  will  consist  of  over  100  head  of  calves  weighing  from  300  to  400 
pounds.  Just  right  to  start  now  and  make  1,000  pound  cattle  next  year. 

Also  will  have  over  150  cattle  weighing  from  400  to  600  pounds.  They 
are  just  right  to  keep  for  breeders  or  fatten  for  market  in  the  early  winter. 

Balance  will  be  cattle  weighing  from  600  to  900  pounds  that  will  do  for 
the  feed  lot  this  fall. 

Anyone  interested  in  good  beef  cattle  to  make  money  on  should  come 
and  look  these  cattle  over. 

I  have  sold  over  3,000  head  of  these  kind  of  cattle  since  January  1st,  to 
over  300  satisfied  customers,  and  expect  to  sell  more  than  that  many  the 
balance  of  this  year.  So  if  you  have  pasture,  why  not  buy  a  few  of  these 
good  cattle  and  watch  them  grow  and  make  money  for  you?  It  looks  like 
cattle  will  be  high  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

All  cattle  I  handle  are  treated  for  shipping  fever  and  delivered  free  of 
charge  within  100  miles.  Will  take  your  dairy  and  fat  cattle  in  trade  and 
allow  you  a  good  price  for  them. 

Also  can  arrange  to  pasture  at  a  small  cost  to  you  any  number  you  wish 
to  buy. 

I  have  rented  the  Normandy  Farms  at  Norristown,  and  have  over  400 
acres  of  the  finest  pastures.  They  have  a.  four-rail  fence  and  plenty  of 
water  and  shade.  I’m  sure  your  cattle  will  do  good  there.  Also  have  over 
300  acres  pasture  to  rent  here  in  Chadds  Ford.  So  why  wait?  Why  not 
come  and  see  some  real  good  cattle  that  are  priced  lower  than  any  other 
cattle  of  the  same  quality  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania? 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  I  have  sold  over  48,000  beef  cattle  in  the 
last  12  years  and  last  year  was  the  biggest  year  I  ever  had. 

I  expect  to  receive  over  200  cattle  each  week  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
and  I  expect  to  price  them  so  they  will  move  out  in  that  order. 

S.  B.  DAVIS 

Chadds  Ford,  Pa.  Phone  Mendenhall  2771 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

Saturday,  September  6—40  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.B.  Accredited  and  Bang  Certified,  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  eligible  for  any  State. 

GEORGE  R.  SNYDER  selling  his  famous  herd  at  farm,  6  miles  south  of  COPAKE, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  5  miles  from  Ancramdale,  N.  Y'. 

NOTE  THIS  SENSATIONAL  DHIA  AVERAGE!! 

506  lb.  fat — 3.92%  test — 12,914  lb.  milk.  Made  on  20  Milking  Cows,  including  several 
First  Calf-Heifers,  on  two-time  milking.  THINK  OF  IT!! 

SELLING— 4  Cows  with  605/lb.  up  to  703  lb.  fat  and  18,650  lb.  milk,  all  two-time 
milking.  Nearly  all  fresh  or  due  during  fall  —  5  Heifers. 

Cattle  are  large,  nice  condition,  choice  breeding,  absolutely  outstanding  in  every  respect. 
It’s  one  of  the  greatest  herds  in  Eastern  New  York.  Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


TOMPKINS  CO.  AUCTION  DISPERSAL— TUESDAY,  SEPT.  9 

40  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  40 

T.B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  calfhood  vaccinated,  under  Cornell  mastitis 
plan,  pregnancy  examined. 

ERIE  J.  MILLER  &  SON  Complete  Dispersal  at  farm,  I  mile  south  of  D.ANBY, 
N.  Y.,  7 y2  miles  south  of  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  on  Route  96  and  20  miles  north  of 
Owego. 

DHIA  Average  well  over  400  lb.  fat.  5  from  528  lb.  up  to  591  lb.  fat  on  2  time 
milking.  Good  testers. 

Nearly  all  carry  the  famous  MONTVIC  CHIEFTAIN  7th  high  test  blood. 
DAIRY  EQUIPMENT— quantity  of  baled  hay  and  straw  sells. 

Sale  starts  at  12 :30  P.M.,  lunch  available.  Catalogs. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS/  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer  Mexico/  N.  Y. 


120  FRESH  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS 

ALL  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

4  wonderful  offering  of  High  Producers  including  many  First  and  Second  Calf  Heifers 

WED.,  AUG.  27 — at  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y.,  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse 

r  B  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  Bang  Certified,  many  calfhood  vaccinated, 
mastitis  tested. 

Al*°  selling,  many  richly  bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves;  10  Service-Age  Bulls  from  dams 
wnh  production  records  of  500  lb.  up  to  900  lb.  fat,  good  enough  to  head  any  herd. 

s  the  281st  in  famous  Earlville  series,  America’s  oldest  established  Registered 
Bolstein  consignment  sale  where  hundreds  of  breeders  and  dairymen  have  bought 
with  satisfaction  for  nearly  30  years. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M.,  lunch  available ,  catalogs  at  ringside 

SAVE  MONEY.  COME  TO  THIS  SALE  AND  BUY  THE  BEST  IN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


R-  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  AT  AUCTION — SATURDAY,  AUG.  23 

Eastern  New  York  Consignment  Sale  at  TRUNLAN  FARM,  3  miles  west  of  MILLERT0N,  Dutchess  Co., 
N-  Y.  on  Route  199,  5  miles  east  of  Pine  Plains. 

All  T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  Calfhood  vaccinated,  many  Bang's  Certified  and  eligible  for  shipment 
into  any  state. 

j  fresh  and  Close  Springers;  10  Heifers,  bred  and  Open;  5  Service-Age  Bulls;  all 
rrom  leading  herds,  out  of  high  record  dams  and  by  noted  sires. 

f!  Prominent  Kastern  New  York  and  New  England  breeders  consign.  All  personally  selected.  Held  in 
mg  tent,  starts  at  12:00  Noon,  catalogs  at  ringside. 

k  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Sale 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  8,  1952,  1:00  P.  M.  AT 

Mole’s  Hill  Farm,  Millerton,  New  York 

55  Heifers  Will  Be  Sold. 

For  information  write  Mrs.  Olive  F.  Lynk, 
Secretary,  Box  354,  Red  Hook,  New  York. 

Attend  the 

Great  Eastern  Circuit: 


Shadow  Isle  .  Sept,  6 

Dutchess  Co . Sept,  8 

Bally  . Sept,  9 


YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  SALE 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29 

75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated,  many  from  Bang  Certified  herds  and  eligible 
for  Penna. 

At  ARCADE,  N.  Y„  Wyoming  Co.,  1  mile  east 
of  Yorkshire,  just  off  Route  39,  on  Parke 
Davis  Farm,  40  miles  south  of  Buffalo. 

AN  ALL  SELECT  OFFERING  FROM  6  Western 
New  York  Counties  supplemented  by  1  or  2 
good  dispersals. 

55  Fresh  and  Close  Springers — the  kind  you  are  looking 
for  to  really  make  a  profit;  15  Heifers  and  Calves: 
5  Service  Age  Bulls,  all  from  dams  with  large  produc¬ 
tion  records. 

Every  animal  sells  to  be  as  represented.  They  are  high- 
class — your  kind.  Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.M.,  big  tent, 
catalogs  at  ringside. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  —  —  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  is  time  well  spent — for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  informed  on 
new  things  on  the  market,  what  to 
buy  at  what  price  and  where  to  go 
to  get  what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad”  be  sure  to  mention 

American 

Agriculturist 


JERSEY  at  AUCTION! 

Penna,  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Show  and  Sale 

Nepa  Bldgs.  Tunkhannock/  Penna. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  6 

Show  at  10  A.M.  —  Sale  at  1  P.M. 

75  head  of  Penna's.  Best  Jerseys 

45  milch  cows  due  to  freshen  in  Sept.  & 
Oct. — 25  bred  heifers  due  to  freshen  in 
Sept.  &  Oct..- — 5  open  heifers. 

T.  B.  and  Bang  Certified — 30  day  test — 
Calfhood  Vac. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET 
JERSEY  MILK  FOR 
FALL  MILK  PRODUCTION 

Write  for  catalog  to 

Merrill  S.  Brodrick,  Mansfield/  Pa. 

Sale  Mgr.  and  Auctioneer 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Finger  Lakes  Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  August  28,  22  Cows,  15 
Bred  Heifers,  5  Open  Heifers,  4  richly-bred  bulls.  All 
personally  selected  by  Lyle  Arnold  and  Robert  Haynes. 
A  great  lot  of  fall-calving  cattle.  All  T.B.  and  Blood 
Tested  within  30  days. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Siervice,  Box  152,  Brandon,  Vt. 


(498)  34 
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NYION 


CORSAGE 


A 


GAUZY  nylon  corsage  with 
colors  planned  to  match  your 
costume  exactly  is  easier  to 
make  than  you  may  think. 
Save  your  old  nylon  hose  and 
get  ready  to  have  some  fun  as  well  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  your  wardrobe. 
You  can  make  several  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  quite  different.  Most  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  bought  at  the  dime  store. 
You  will  need: 

1  roll  Parafilm  floral  tape 
1  spool  soft  fine  wire,  or  a  bundle  of 
cut  wires  for  binding  petals  together 
Copper  wire  for  shaping  leaves  and 
petals 


1  or  2  bunches  stamens  (one  yellow 
tipped,  and  one  brown  tipped.  Crystal 
tipped  are  more  expensive,  but  give 
nice  effects) 

1  package  color  remover 
Several  packages  of  Tintex  or  Rit,  in¬ 
cluding  jade  or  forest  green  for 
leaves 

I  have  successfully  used  the  follow¬ 
ing  shades  of  dyes :  Rose  Pink,  Cardinal, 
Royal  Blue,  Powder  Blue,  Wine,  Liquor 
Brown,  Chinese  Red,  and  Brilliant  Yel¬ 
low.  Armor  Gray  gives  delicate  pastel 
effects  when  used  in  a  light  wash  over 
light  pink  or  blue  shades. 

Copper  wire  for  shaping  leaves  and 
petals  may  be  bought  in  a  hardware 
store  or  radio  supply  shop.  I  buy  radio 
antennae  wire,  either  copper  or  tinned 
copper,  in  size  22.  You  may  find  twist¬ 
ed  wires  made  up  of  several  strands  of 
fine  copper  wire  combined  with  tinned 
copper.  Single  thin  wires  may  be  used 
for  small  petals,  but  for  larger  ones  use 
two  strands  twisted  together.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  buy  copper  screening  by  the  foot  at 
the  dime  store  and  unravel  it  for  this 
use. 


Bleaching 

The  first  step  in  making  a  nylon 
corsage  is  to  remove  soles  and  tops  of 
old  nylons,  wash  and  rinse  as  many  as 
you  wish  to  dye,  and  then  bleach  them 
according  to  instructions  on  your  pack¬ 
age  of  color  remover.  Be  sure  to  stir  as 
instructed  to  insure  perfect  results. 

As  the  original  color  fades,  new 
colors  will  appear  which  you  may  wish 
to  use  without  redyeing.  When  the  de¬ 
sired  amount  of  color  has  been  remov¬ 
ed,  lift  your  material  from  the  solution 
and  rinse  it  thoroughly  in  warm  water. 
It  is  now  ready  for  dyeing,  or  for  use 
as  is.  (When  doing  this  job,  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  protect  your  dress  with  a  large 
old  apron,  preferably  a  plastic  one,  and 
also  to  wear  old  stockings.) 


Dyeing 

Choose  the  colors  you  want  to  use, 
then  make  a  strong  solution  of  each 
and  store  in  covered  glass  jars.  Be  sure 
to  label  each  jar,  as  dissolved  dyes  are 
difficult  to  distinguish. 

Using  a  medium  sized  round-bottom¬ 
ed  bowl  for  the  dye  bath,  pour  into  it 
enough  hot  water  to  cover  one  or  two 


stockings.  Add  a  little  strong  dye, 
and  stir  until  well  mixed.  Dip  a 
sample  swatch  to  test  color,  adding- 
more  dye  or  water  as  needed.  When 
the  'color  is  right,  place  the  damp 
hose  in  the  bath;  stir  them  round  to 
prevent  streaking.  Let  them  lie  a 
few  minutes  before  removing,  then 
squeeze  out  the  excess  dye  and  allow 
them  to  dry.  If  too  dark,  washing 
them  will  remove  some  of  the  dye. 
Leaf  green  should  be  quite  dark  for 
contrast. 

Different  or  unusual  shades  may 
be  obtained  by  dipping  hose  into 
successive  baths.  This  is  easier  and 
quicker  than  trying  to  combine  dyes. 

Petals  and  Leaves 

When  your  dyed  nylons  are  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  you  are  ready  to  make 
your  petals  and  leaves.  With  a  pair 
of  old  shears  or  wire  nippers,  cut 
several  lengths  of  wire.  Leaf  wires 
should  be  about  8  inches  long.  Petal 
wires  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  petal  desired.  One  or  two  of  the 


In  this  spray  the  flowers  range  from  pink 
through  orchid  to  palest  blue  in  the  half- 
opened  bud.  Leaves  and  stems  are  match¬ 
ed  green.  Silver  stamens  echo  the  silvery 
glint  of  wire  on  the  edge  of  petals  and 
leaves.  A  similar  scheme  could  be  worked 
out  in  warm  colors  such  as  gold,  orange 
and  rust  with  copper  wire. 

—  Photo  by  C.  Hadley  Smith 


petal  wires  should  be  long  enough  for 
stems. 

Next  cut  some  4-inch  squares  of 
green  nylon  for  leaves.  Then  cut  some 
3-inch  or  4-inch  squares  of  other  colors 
you  have  chosen  for  your  corsage.  Now 
with  one  end  of  your  wire  fonn  a  loop 
the  size  of  your  petal  or  leaf  and  then 
twist  the  short  and  long  ends  together 
(Fig.  1).  Next  form  your  loop  into  the 
desired  shape  for  the  leaf  or  petal. 

Fold  a  square  of  nylon  evenly  over 
the  loop  and  gather  it  in  at  the  base, 
holding  it  in  place  with  your  left  hand. 
Make  two  turns  of  binding  wire  around 
the  gathers,  pull  firm  but  do  not  fasten 
(Fig.  2). 

Holding  petal  at  top,  pull  gathers 
down  until  the  material  is  smooth  and 
taut.  This  is  the  step  that  gives  your 
flower  a  professional  look.  Now  tighten 
your  binding  wire  with  a  few  twists. 
Trim  off  the  petticoat  to  %  inch  or  less 
and  snip  off  the  binding  wire,  bending 
the  cut  point  int;o  the  goods  (Fig.  3). 
Repeat  this  process  for  each  petal  and 
leaf. 

To  Makr  a  Flower 

Lay  a  few  stamens  in  place  against 
one  petal  and  anchor  them  with  one 
twist  of  binding  wire  (Fig  4).  Around 
this  core  arr  ange  your  other  petals  in 
order,  binding  each  in  place  with  one 
turn  of  wire.  When  the  last  petal  is  in 
place,  give  an  extra  twist  of  wire  below 
to  catch  in  the  loose  material.  Cut 
binding  wire,  bend  point  slightly,  and 
press  into  material  (Fig.  5).  If  more 
than  two  long  wires  are  left  from 
petals,  they  should  be  clipped  short  to 
lighten  stems. 

Two  petals  make  a  bud  (Fig.  6),  and 
bud  stems  may  be  joined  to  flower 
stems. 

Wrap  the  stem  of  each  flower  or  leaf 
with  parafilm  tape,  and  make  sure  all 
wire  is  covered. 

The  Corsage 

Assemble  your  flowers  and»  leaves 
and  twist  and  bend  them  until  you  get 
the  effect  you  want.  Then  bind  the 
stems  together  with  fine  green  covered 
wire,  covered  with  a  few  turns  of  para¬ 
film  tape  high  enough  to  be  out"  of 
sight. 

Use  a  little  imagination  in  arranging 
the  finished  flowers  and  leaves.  Experi¬ 
ment  with  the  grouping.  Stems  may  be 
straight  or  curled  in  a  loop  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  fastening  to  lapel  or  neck  of 
dress.  The  flowers  need  not  all  be  wide 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Casual  Classics 


2378.  Front  and  back  are  each 
cut  in  one  main  pattern  piece 
for  quick  sewing !  Sizes  12-20, 
36-42.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  of 
os-in. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  size  and  num¬ 
ber  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents  for  each  pattern  wanted. 
Add  25  cents  for  our  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  which 
illustrates  in  color  over  100  attractive  pattern  designs 
for  all  ages.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN 
SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Pterue  *7e£C  Tfte _ 

By  Kathleen  Berresford,  Nutritionist 

Isn't  it  natural  for  people  to  gain 
weight  after  middle  age? 

Many  people  do  gain  weight  at  this 
time  of  life,  but  it  is  not  a  good  thing, 
tn  fact,  overweight  may  be  a  first 
step  toward  a  shortened  life,  heart 
trouble,  diabetes,  and  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure. 

A  person  should  keep  his  weight  at 
what  is  normal  for  him  when  he  is  25 
years  old.  This  does  not  mean  what  he 
weighed  at  that  age,  but  what  he 
should  have  weighed  at  age  25. 

As  body  processes  slow  down  with 
middle  age,  it  is  easier  to  gain  weight, 
"hat’s  the  time  when  your  weight  and 
food  intake  need  ‘  to  be  carefully 

watched. 

*  *  * 

ls  thoeoIate  milk  all  right  for  children 
*°  ^rink  between  meals? 

Chocolate  milk  is  a  nourishing  drink 
and  especially  good  for  a  between-meal 
sr>ack.  It  has  been  found  that  when 
milk  is  flavored  with  chocolate,  child¬ 
ren  eat  less  candy  and  at  the  same 
lrne  benefit  from  the  extra  milk. 

*  *  * 

Ceuld  you  tell  me  just  what  a  child 
s’ould  carry  for  a  school  lunch? 

Many  of  us  think  of  lunch  as  a  small 


meal  to  tide  us  over  until  dinner  at 
night.  But  for  a  child,  at  least  one 
third  of  the  day’s  food  needs  should  be 
included  in  lunch.  For  a  lunch  to  be 
carried,  this  might  be  a  half -pint  of 
milk;  one  or  two  meat,  cheese,  or  egg- 
sandwiches;  a  raw  vegetable,  as  carrot 
strips,  a  tomato  in  season,  or  cold  slaw 

(in  a  jelly  glass);  and  some  fruit. 

* 

- A.  A.  - 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
WLOX  CORSAGE 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

open,  nor  the  same  size  and  color.  One 
big  blossom  might  be  enhanced  by  two 
or  three  leaves  of  different  sizes  and 
shades  of  green.  You  could  make  the 
smallest  leaf  the  lightest  green  and  on 
down  the  scale  to  the  biggest  ones, 
which  should  be  dark  enough  to  set  off 
the  soft  tints  of  the  flowers. 

You  can  get  ideas  by  studying  illus¬ 
trations  in  flower  catalogues  and  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  on  sale  in  stores.  I  have 
made  pansies,  violets,  and  even  small 
calla  lilies,  using  a  catalogue  as  my 
guide  in  shaping  petals  and  choosing 
colors.  Colors  need  not  be  natural,  but 
keyed  to  a  costume.  Drawings  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  34  show  three  common 
leaf  shapes  and  trillium,  dogwood,  wild 
rose  and  poppy  petals,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  petals  in  each  of  these  flowers. 


what  the  amazing 

NECCHI 


can  do 


\ 


★  sews  thick  or  thin  fabrics 
without  a  change  of  tension 

★  sews  over  pins 

★  sews  over  heavy  seams 

★  instant  reverse  control 

★  takes  14  different  attachments 

★  whisper-quiet 

★  easy  to  clean 


and  wait  till  you  see  the  amazing  low  prise ! 

FREE:  SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  showing  samples  of  necchi  sewing. 

WRITE:  NECCHI  SEWINC  MACHINE  SALES  CORP.,  Dept.  (5241,  164  W.  25TH  ST.,  NF.W  YORK  1 
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MORE  HINTS  FOR 


Tomatoes  and  peaches  lead  in  home¬ 
canning  popularity.  These  favorites 
will  soon  be  at  their  peak  in  your  area. 
The  more  you  can,  the  more  you  save! 

How  many  Jars? 

A  bushel  of  peaches 
yields  18  to  24  quart 
jars;  tomatoes,  15-20 
quarts.  By  now,  you’ve 
probably  filled  all  last 
year’s  jars  and  will  need  new  ones.  Be 
sure  you  get  Ball  Dome  Jars,  the  only 
kind  that  comes  with  those  wonderful 
“Touch-Test”  Ball  Dome  Lids. 


The  Touch  of  Safely 
Don’t  risk  losing  a  sin¬ 
gle  jarful  by  “guess¬ 
work  sealing.”  Ball 
Dome  Lids  give  positive 
protection.  Just  press  to 
test.  Dome  down,  jar 
sealed.  So  easy — so  sure. 

Dome  Lids  have  cream- 
white  enamel  lining,  red 
rubber  seal,  other  plus 
features.  You  pay  no 
more;  you  can’t  buy 
better ! 

We  call  ’em  “Ideal” 
Ball  makes  the  finest  wire- 
clamp  jars  on  the  market, 
the  Ball  Ideal  (regular  open¬ 
ing)  and  Ball  Eclipse  (wide 
mouth).  They  have  heat- 
treated  high-tension  spring 
steel  wires.  Use  with  Perfect 
Seal  Jar  Rubbers  to  assure  top  results. 


M -M -M  !  Home-Made  Jelly  ! 

Everybody  loves 
home-made  jams 
|  and  jellies.  Make 
plenty,  as  the  va¬ 
rious  fruits  ripen. 
Liquid  or  pow¬ 
dered  pectin  produces  more  glasses  with 
less  boiling.  Your  dealer  has  Ball  Jelly 
Glasses  in  two  sizes:  third-pint  squat, 
half-pint  tall. 


Recipe  Booklet  —  FREE 

Simplify  your  home  can¬ 
ning.  Send  card  for  my 
new  FREE  booklet  of 
recipes,  timetables. 

Home  freezing  included. 

Yours  for  the  asking. 

Address : 

BALL  BROTHERS  CO., 

Dept.  AA3,  Muncie,  Ind. 


if  it’s 


it’s  BEST 


for  Your  Home  Canning! 


©  l»3*.  B  B  CO. 


CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  to>  price  list  and  samples 

f  ^  92  Washington  St. 

Binghamton.  N.  Y 


ATWOOD'S 


SAV 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 
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Are  Your  Pickles 

Satisfactory? 


By 

ANNA 

ROGERS 

WILLMAN 


OU,  too,  can  make  good,  crisp, 
spicy  pickles  at  home.  All  you 
need  are  the  right  ingredients, 
equipment,  and  a  good  recipe. 

The  fruit  or  vegetable  should  be 
firm,  fresh  and  unbruised  (slightly  un¬ 
derripe  rather  than  fully  ripe  will  keep 
a  better  shape).  Wash  to  remove  any 
dirt. 

Pure  granulated  salt  gives  the  best 
results.  Wfeigh  it  if  possible,  as  some 
salts  are  heavier  than  others.  The  sub¬ 
stance  added  to  free-flowing  salt  to 
prevent  caking  interferes  with  brining 
and  pickling,  so  do  not  use  free-flowing 
or  iodized  table  salt. 

A  vinegar  which  has  4  to  6  per  cent 
acid,  clear  and  free  from  “mother,” 
makes  good  pickles.  Homemade  vine¬ 
gar  is  unreliable,  and  there  is  no  way 
you  can  test  the  strength.  Read  the 
label  when  you  buy,  though  most  com¬ 
mercial  vinegar  is  4%. 

Whole  spices  will  keep  their  flavor 
longer  than  ground  spices.  Since  some 
spices  packed  in  the  jars  darken  the 
pickles,  it  is  best  to  tie  all  spices  loosely 
in  a  cloth  bag  to  cook  with  the  pickling 
sirup;  take  it  out  before  the  pickles  are 
packed. 

Soft  water  is  best  for  brine.  If  you 
must  use  hard  water,  boil  it  for  twenty 
minutes,  strain  through  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  cloth  and  allow  to  settle  be¬ 
fore  using. 

Use  kettles  of  glass,  aluminum,  en¬ 
amel,  or  stainless  steel.  Do  not  use  zinc, 
iron,  or  copper,  as  these  cause  unde¬ 
sirable  color  changes.  Crock,  stone  or 
glass  jars,  or  clean  paraffined  wooden 
containers,  are  best  to  use  for  curing  or 
fermenting  cucumbers. 

Store  the  pickles  in  air-tight  contain¬ 
ers.  Glass  jars  with  glass  tops  are  best. 
Sterilize  them  for  at  least  15  minutes 
in  boiling  water  or  steam. 

Some  Pickling  Troubles 

Soft  or  slippery  pickles  may  result 
from  using  too  weak  a  brine  for  curing 
(the  wrong  kind  of  salt  or  inaccurate 


Good  Summer  Performers 

S  THE  summer  rolls  along  I  find 
it  useful  to  make  a  mental  note  of 
flowers  that  yield  the  most  for  the 
least  work.  Some  of  them  may  seem 
too  ordinary,  but  all  gardeners  know 
that  July  bloom  is  to  be  treasured 
when  June  perennials  are  finished  and 
new  annuals  are  just  beginning  to 
bloom. 

I  think  the  daylilies  (Hemerocallis) 
are  indispensable  at  this  time — provid¬ 
ed  of  course  they  were  chosen  for  mid¬ 
season  effects.  Once  established,  they 
require  little  care  and  are  practically 
disease  and  insect  proof.  Our  planting 
was  dug,  divided  and  reset  in  early  fall 
of  1948,  and  this  summer  is  at  its  very 
best.  As  soon  as  blooms  diminish  in 
size  and  clumps  crowd  each  other,  the 
job  will  have  to  be  done  again. 

The  true  lilies,  Regal  and  its  new  hy¬ 
brids  particularly,  are  a  beauty  spot  in 
the  border.  Small  bulbs  of  this  lily  are 
inexpensive — I  have  even  grown  them 
from  seed.  But  when  effects  are  wanted 
quickly  the  larger  bulbs  are  necessary. 
I  have  found  Regal  very  dependable 
and  have  lost  fewer  bulbs  of  it  than  of 
other  varieties. 

'  For  August  bloom  the  showy  Lilium 
speciosum,  a  lovely  rosy-pink  with  red¬ 
dish  dots,  is  beautiful  in  border  or  in 


measurements) ;  using  too  weak  vine¬ 
gar;  not  removing  promptly  any  scum 
on  the  surface  of  the  brine;  not  keep¬ 
ing  the  cucumbers  covered  with  the 
brine;  boiling  pickles  in  the  pickling 
liquid,  or  storing  unpasteurized  pickles 
at  too  high  a  temperature. 

Hollow  pickles  result  from  faulty 
growth  or  faulty  curing  (usually  found 
in  large  cucumbers).  Allowing  to  stand 
more  than  24  hours  before  use  may 
cause  cucumbers  to  become  hollow. 
Hollow  cucumbers  will  usually  float, 
and  may  be  picked  out  when  they  are 
sorted  and  washed.  These  may  be  used 
for  chunk  or  sliced  pickles. 

Shriveling  happens  most  frequently 
in  a  very  sour  or  very  sweet  pickle. 
Whole  fruit  is  more  likely  to  shrivel 
than  when  cut  in  pieces.  Pickles  made 
from  fresh  cucumbers  shrivel  more  than 
when  made  from  fermented  cucumbers. 
Shriveling  comes  from  using  too  much 
sugar  or  salt,  or  too  strong  vinegar  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pickling  process. 
For  very  sweet  or  very  sour  pickles, 
start  with  a  weak  solution  and  then  in¬ 
crease  the  sugar  or  vinegar  every  day 
or  two  until  the  desired  sweetness  or 
sourness  is  reached.  When  curing 
pickles,  start  with  a  small  amount  of 
salt  and  increase  the  amount  gradually 
after  fermentation  is  under  way. 

Pickles  may  become  dark  when  cer¬ 
tain  ground  slices  are  used,  or  when 
whole  spices  are  packed  in  the  jars 
with  the  pickles.  The  mineral  in  hard 
water,  especially  iron,  may  cause  the 
pickles  to  darken. 

SWEET  PICKLES 

4  quarts  cucumbers 
4  cups  vinegar 
4  cups  sugar 
Yz  ounce  cassia  buds 
Yz  ounce  celery  seeds 
OR  1  ounce  mixed  spices 

Wash  the  cucumbers  and  pack  them 
in  a  crock  and  cover  with  brine.  Make 
the  brine  by  dissolving  1  cup  pure  salt 
in  4  quarts  of  water.  Let  the  cucurh- 
bers  stand  in  the  brine  24  hours.  Drain. 


bouquet.  We  have  to  keep  after  it  with 
bordeaux  or  the  3-way  dust,  but  it’s 
worth  it! 

I  like  lilies  because  under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  come  year  after 
year.  The  familiar  orange  tiger  lily 
with  dark  spots  and  reflexed  petals— 
if  given  well  drained  soil  and  a  moder¬ 
ately  sunny  location,  but  with  ground 
cover — will  develop  into  quite  a  colony 
after  a  few  years. 

My  new  ballerina  petunia  is  charm¬ 
ing,  both  as  to  color  and  form.  The 
branching  asters  are  branching  all 
right,  and  at  this  writing  I  eagerly 
wait  the  breaking  of  the  first  bud  into 
full  flower.  The  double  portulaca  seed 
that  I  ordered  did  not  germinate,  but 
volunteer  seedlings  will  fill  the  space 
with  color  of  uncertain  quality — not 
conducive  to  a  well-organized  color 
scheme  but  better  than  bare  ground! 
My  Torenia  or  wishbone  flower  got  off 
to  a  slow  start  but  will  bloom  until 
frost  stops  it.  Even  my  good  florist  has 
difficulty  with  it  at  times,  so  I  shouldn’t 
mind  the  slow  start. 

The  orange-colored  butterfly-weed, 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  is  one  of  the  best 
midsummer  performers.  It  grows  wild 
along  the  roadsides  but  is  difficult  to 
move  because  of  its  fleshy  root.  I  grew 
mine  from  seed;  the  seedlings  trans¬ 
plant  readily. 


Cut  the  cucumbers  lengthwise,  put  in  a 
clean  crock  and  cover  with  hot  sirup. 
To  make  the  sirup,  combine  3  cups 
vinegar,  2  cups  sugar,  the  spices,  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  (Cassia  buds  and  celery 
seed  do  not  darken  the  pickles;  other 
spices  tie  in  a  cloth  and  remove  before 
packing  in  the  jars.)  Let  stand  24 
hours. 

Drain  off  sirup.  Add  1  cup  sugar,  i/2 
cup  vinegar,  heat  to  boiling,  and  pour 
over  pickles  while  it  is  boiling  hot.  Let 
stand  24  hours.  Again  drain  off  sirup. 
Add  1  cup  sugar,  y2  cup  vinegar,  heat 
to  boiling,  and  pour  over  the  pickles. 
Let  stand  24  hours. 

Drain  the  pickles,  and  pack  them  in 
hot,  sterilized  jars.  Heat  the  sirup  to 
boiling  and  fill  the  jars.  Remove  any 
air  bubbles.  Be  sure  all  the  pickles  are 
completely  covered  with  the. sirup.  Seal 
at  once.  Makes  7-8  pints. 

—  A. a.  — 

Huck  Weaving  Designs 

WE  HAVE  been  getting  requests 
for  “huck  weaving”  or  Swedish 
darning  designs  from  our  readers  in 
every  state  in  the  Northeast!  Here  are 
three  very  attractive  designs  for  guest 
towels,  runners,  pillow  tops,  knitting 
bags,  lingerie  cases,  etc.  All  three  de¬ 
signs  are  included  in  Pattern  No.  124, 
which  has  large  size  chart  for  follow¬ 
ing  the  designs,  detailed  instructions 
for  working,  and  color  charts. 

The  top  design  is  in  turquoise  and 
coral,  3  inches  in  depth;  center  design 
is  2  in.  and  is  done  in  lovely  lipstick 
red  and  dark  green;  lower  design 
measures  2  inches  in  depth  and  is  in 
old  blue,  pale  yellow  and  leaf  green. 
Or  you  can  do  all  the  designs  in  black, 
white  and  grey  on  colored  linens  for  a 
modern  effect. 

TO  ORDER:  Send  25  cents  in  coin 
for  Three  Swedish  Darning  Designs. 
Pattern  No.  124,  to  CAROL  CURTIS, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Box  229, 
Madison  Square  Station,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.  Write  plainly  your  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  and  pattern  name  and  number. 
Add  5  cents  if  you  want  pattern  sent 
to  you  by  first  class  mail. 
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Grange  Sewing  Contest 


DT  SURELY  gives  me  a  thrill,” 
said  Mrs.  Ola  Scudder,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  Service  &  Hospitality 
committee,  when  we  told  her  the  won¬ 
derful  news  that  our  advertiser,  the 
Necchi  Sewing  Machine  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  had  agreed  to 
give  one  of  their  beautiful  portable 
sewing  machines  to  the  first  prize  win¬ 
ner  in  the  Adult  Group  in  the  New 
York  State  Grange  Sewing  Contest. 

The  Grange  Sewing  Contest  is  one 
of  the  biggest  contests  in  the  country. 
It’s  a  national  competition,  held  an¬ 


gandy  to  leather;  two  spool  pins  for 
speedy  winding  of  bobbin,  instant  for¬ 
ward  and  reverse  stitch  control.  In  fact 
with  this  modern  machine,  the  operator 
can  do  anything  from  machine  darning 
and  mending  to  embroidering  and  mon- 
ogramming. 

‘‘The  high  standards  of  the  contest 
and  the  keen  competition  are  result¬ 
ing,”  says  Mrs.  Scudder,  “in  a  finer 
and  finer  display  each  year  of  sewing 
skills  by  Grangers.  Garments  are  care¬ 
fully  judged  according  to  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  suitability,  and  workmanship. 
A  judges’  score  card,  showing  just  how 


This  portable  Necchi  sewing 
machine.  Model  BF325,  will 
go  to  the  winner  in  the 
Adult  Class  of  the  State 
Grange  Sewing  Contest  fin¬ 
als  this  fall. 


nually,  and  conducted  in  every  state 
which  has  a  Grange.  The  contest  starts 
back  in  the  Subordinate  granges,  with 
winning  garments  moving  up  to  the 
county  contest;  then  county  winners  to 
the  State  finals,  and  State  winners  to 
the  National  Grange  convention. 

This  year’s  contest,  says  Mrs.  Scud¬ 
der,  is  the  biggest  ever  to  be  held,  as 
it  gives  Grange  girls  and  women  of  all 
ages  a  chance  to  compete.  The  three 
groups  of  contestants  are: 

Adult  (over  21  years) :  entry,  a  two- 
piepe  dress  or  cotton  suit. 

Youth  (14  to  21  years):  Sport  outfit, 
two-piece,  in  cotton — sun  suit,  shorts- 
and-halter,  bathing  costume,  etc. 

Juvenile  (6  to  14  years) :  6  to  8  years, 
tea  towel  with  design;  9  to  14  years, 
dirndl  skirt. 

The  Necchi  machine,  which  will  go 
to  the  lucky  top  winner  in  the  Adult 
class  in  this  state,  is  precision-built 
and  has  many  special  features,  includ¬ 
ing  a  handy  sewing  light,  a  floating 
presser  foot  that  sews  over  pins  and 
heavy  seams:  a  heavy  duty  feed  dog 
designed  to  handle  any  fabric  from  or- 


a  garment  was  rated  and  why,  is  re¬ 
turned  with  each  entry  to  its  owner 
after  the  contest.  In  this  way,  contest¬ 
ants  learn  to  do  better  each  year.” 

Adult  Class  Pomona  Winners 

The  following  four  counties  have  al¬ 
ready  selected  their  winners: 

County  Grange  Winner 

Dutches*  Whaley  Pond  Mrs.  Emma  Jane  Ludington 

Essex  Wadhams  Ethel  Kozma 

Genesee  Ahron  Mrs.  Jean  Rudoph 

Greene  Loonenberg  Eleanore  Albright 

Forty-nine  more  counties  will  take 
part  in  the  state  finals.  Besides  the 
first  prize  of  a  Necchi  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  adult  class,  state  winners 
in  every  group  will  receive  prizes  from 
the  Spool  Cotton  Company  of  New 
York  City,  which  is  sponsoring  the  con¬ 
test  with  the  National  and  State 
Granges.  Spool  Cotton  is  also  giving 
prizes  to  all  Subordinate  and  Pomona 
winners  in  each  group  in  every  state, 
as  well  as  prizes  to  national  winners. 
In  addition,  all  national  winners  will 
receive  prizes  from  the  National  Grange 
and  the  Sears  Roebuck  Educational 
Foundation. 


?4t  State 


TIGHT  County  Home  Bureaus  will 
^  have  a  part  in  the  New  York  State 
Fair’s  big  8-day  show  at  Syracuse,  Au¬ 
gust  30  to  September  6.  Cayuga,  Chen¬ 
ango,  Livingston,  Madison,  Onondaga, 
Orange,  Orleans,  and  Westchester  have 
been  chosen  to  demonstrate  various 
home  improvement  projects  which  have 
been  successfully  carried  on  in  those 
counties  by  Home  Bureau  members. 

“Stretching  the  Food  Dollar”  (West¬ 
chester  County)  will  tell  Fair  visitors 
how  to  plan  menus  and  meals  of  high 
nutritional  value,  but  of  moderate  cost. 

Care  of  the  Convalescent  Child” 
(Livingston  County)  will  include  orig¬ 
inal  ideas  and  adaptations  of  old  games 
to  amuse  shut-ins;  also,  practical  home 
care  and  sickroom  suggestions. 

Kitchen  Cupboards”  (Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty)  will  show  how  to  make  those  cup- 
ioards  more  useful,  efficient  and  con¬ 
venient. 

‘The  Fine  Art  of  Mending”  (Chen¬ 
gs0  County)  will  give  even  experienc- 
Gcl  menders  new  ideas  and  new  tech- 
niques. 

‘Living,  Sleeping  and  Dining  with 


Color”  (Onondaga  County)  will  exhibit 
colorful  decorations  for  a  small  apart¬ 
ment  where  one  room  serves  as  living, 
dining  and  sleeping  space. 

“Pictures  in  your  Home”  (Orange 
County)  will  show  right  and  wrong  ar¬ 
rangements,  frames,  and  best  use  of 
wall  spaces. 

“Draperies  for  Problem  Windows” 
(Orleans  County)  will  offer  good  sug¬ 
gestions  for  those  hard-to-curtain  win¬ 
dows  found  in  many  homes. 

“Clothes  for  Children”  (Madison 
County)  will  demonstrate  the  making 
of  children’s  clothes,  using  many  of  the 
new  and  simplified  patterns,  hand  and 
machine  sewed. 

The  Home  Bureau  exhibits  will  be 
part  of  the  women’s  program,  centered 
in  the  Harriet  May  Mills  building,  the 
women’s  building  on  the  fairgrounds. 
A  whole  day  could  be  spent  in  this  one 
building  alone,  for  from  top  to  bottom 
it  will  be  filled  during  State  Fair  time 
writh  exhibits  and  demonstrations  of 
outstanding  interest  and  value  to 
women. 


it’s  atlas 

ATLAS  Arc-Lids  seal  and  stay  sealed.  No  rubber 
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Once  More  The  Plow 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


EDITORIAL  NOTE:  Of  all  the  interest¬ 
ing,  funny  and  beautiful  things  written 
by  my  brother,  George  Duff,  none  ex¬ 
celled  the  tribute  to  the  plowman  that  we 
are  reprinting  on  this  page.  Its  reference 
to  what  happens  to  the  plowman  at  the 
.end  of  the  furrow  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
spiring  spiritual  expressions  I  have  ever 
read. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  piece  was  first 
published  in  the  Dairymen's  League  News 
May  17,  1929,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  and  long  before  the  second 
World  War.— ERE 

nT  IS  early  May  as  I  write  this.  I 
started  the  plow  only  a  few  days 
ago,  whereas  in  many  a  van¬ 
ished  spring  I  have  plowed  in 
early  April  and  sometimes  in  March. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  seasons  are 
changing,  here  in  northeastern  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  it  seems  thus  to  me.  It  seems 
as  if  the  winter  hangs  later  than  it 
used  to,  and  the  frosts  and  damps  come 
earlier  in  the  fall.  Perhaps,  though, 
this  is  only  a  twist  of  outlook  brought 
about  by  the  slipping  clutch  and  non¬ 
meshing  gears  and  creaking  bearings 
of  a  well-worn  physical  machine.  I  am 
quite  sure,  however,  that  I  once  sowed 
oats  on  the  eighteenth  of  March  and 
used  commonly  to  plant  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  the  tenth  of  May. 

There  appears  to  be  something  the 
matter  with  the  sun.  It  does  not  shine 
as  bright  as  it  did  on  late  April  and 
early  May  afternoons  of  thirty  years 
agone.  Harking  back  even  more  than 
thirty  years  I  especially  recollect  that 
April  afternoon  when  my  father  shed 
his  underwear  afield,  beside  the  plow 
furrow  while  desperately  engaged  in 
breaking  sod.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
were  some  details  of  agriculture  which 
my  dear  old  dad  never  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered;  which  condition  of  affairs  may 
have  resulted  from  his  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  enterprises  through  an 
adventurous  and  colorful  youth.  He 
never,  for  instance,  came  to  understand 
that  a  plowshare  would  wear  dull  and 
rounding  and  require  renewal,  and  that 
some  plows  were  creations  of  science 
and  skill  while  others  were  merely  old 
irons  on  sticks.  The  one  he  was  using 
on  that  April  day  belonged  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  class,  and  he  labored  mightily  to 
keep  it  in  the  ground.  Suddenly  in  mid¬ 
length  of  the  furrow  he  gave  a  great 
shout  or  ejaculation,  halted  the  team, 
threw  his  “galluses”  off  his  shoulders 
and  stripping  off  his  outside  shirt  fair¬ 
ly  tore  from  his  back  the  perspiration- 
soaked  undergarment  and  hurled  it  afar 
upon  the  plowed  land.  Then  he  kicked 
off  his  boots  and  proceeded  to  operate 
upon  his  nether  garments  in  like  fa¬ 
shion,  and  then  retrieving  a  mere  por¬ 
tion  of  his  former  gear  once  more  des¬ 
perately  attacked  the  problem  at  hand. 
It  was  very  funny  to  a  bystanding  boy 
of  ten,  although  I  dared  not  make  any 
demonstrations  of  mirth  and  amuse¬ 
ment  during  the  then  present  agricul¬ 
tural  crisis. 

*  *  * 

I  thought  of  that  incident  the  other 
day  while  resting  between  leisurely 
bouts  across  the  hillside,  and  of  many 
another  April  furrow  and  plowman. 
There  was  my  older  brother,  who  at 
the  advanced  age  of  fourteen  became 
chief  operator  of  tillage  and  harvest 
implements  on  the  old  hill  farm.  I  think 
he  began  to  plow  with  the  oxen — old 
Dan,  who  was  a  good  ox  and  true,  and 
old  red  John,  who  was  not  worth  pow¬ 
der  to  blow  his  lazy  carcass  to  a  bo¬ 
vine  Gehenna.  On  occasion  old  John 
could  plow  very  nicely  and  when  he 


felt  like  it  would  tug  along  all  day  as 
faithfully  as  a  good  Percheron  horse. 
Again,  however,  he  might  take  it  in  his 
head  to  lie  down  in  the  furrow  when  the 
first  morning  bout  was  but  a  quarter 
completed  and  from  his  prone  position 
no  amount  of  kicking  or  thumping 
would  move  him.  Brother  Charley  had 
a  physical  breakdown  while  still  in  his 
teens,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  recovered.  I  suspect  that  wicked 
old  red  John  and  an  even  wickeder  sor¬ 
rel  mare  later  hitched  in  a  plow  team 
had  much  to  do  with  a  furrow’s  end 
for  Charley,  which  he  came  upon  in 
what  should  have  been  his  manhood’s 
early  prime. 

There  was  another  ox  team  plowman 
whom  I  remember  on  account  of  his 
superb  skill.  Charles  Singer — let  us  call 
him— could  lay  a  furrow  with  a  pair  of 
steers  and  an  Oliver  plow  with  the  ex¬ 
pert  accuracy  of  a  surveyor  shooting  a 
line.  As  a  child  I  sometimes  watched 
him  with  envious  wonder,  imagining  a 
day  when  I  too  might  be  able  to  guide 
Buck  and  Brady  amid  the  stumps  and 
rocks  of  the  fallow  land  with  such 
seeming  ease  and  leaving  behind  such 
a  long,  smooth,  unwavering  furrow. 
Perhaps  that  was  but  a  poor  ambition, 
yet  I  am  sure  there  have  been  more 
unworthy  ones.  Charles  Singer  lived 
and  died  poor,  but  he  paid  his  manful 
way  and  plowed  a  straight  course.  To 
be  sure,  the  last  of  his  furrow  marks 
are  long  since  obliterated;  yet  even  so 
are  the  wheel  ruts  of  Bonaparte’s  can¬ 
non  and  the  footprints  of  Kaiser  Bill’s 
armed  multitude. 

Which  reflection  may  bring  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  general  futility  of 
all  marking  of  earth  with  plows  and 
cannon-wains  and  footprints,  especially 
if  we  happen  to  be  ten-year  sodgers, — 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


I 


“An’  I’m  learnin’  ’ere  in  London 

What  the  ten-year  sodger  tells, — ” 
because  there  are  indeed  so  many  futile 
things  in  the  long  campaign  of  life. 
Small  enterprises  and  large,  and  all 
much  the  same.  There  were  so  many 
April  fields  and  furrows  and  plow  and 
plow  teams,  and  where  now  are  the 
satisfactions  and  the  profits  derived 
therefrom?  Gone,  vanished,  by  heck, 
along  with  the  dream  of  a  French  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  hope  of  a  Germany  Over 
All! 

*  *  * 

There  is  more  than  one  field  that  I 
plowed  or  helped  to  plow  in  my  youth 
which  is  now  overgrown  with  brush. 
I  cannot  now  recall  that  I  derived  any 
considerable  reward  from  their  tillage. 
I  lived,  to  be  sure,  but  so  did  Shorty 
the  Tramp  who  sometimes  used  to  drop 
in  to  see  me  and  spend  a  day  or  so 
while  on  his  endless  and  aimless  jour- 
neyings.  I  have  it  by  recent  report  that 
Shorty  still  lives;  well  past  a  Scrip¬ 
tural  three-score  and  ten,  and  is  now 
comfortably  retired  from  the  road  in 
the  quiet  of  a  country  infirmary.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  does  not  have  to  work  at 
all  in  his  present  situation,  and  I  know 
that  I  do  and  that  Charles  Singer  did 
so  long  as  he  was  able  to  keep  upon 
his  feet.  Why,  therefore,  the  superior 
philosophy  of  the  good  citizen  and  the 
industrious  plowman  ?  Is  there  any  vir¬ 
tue  in  a  brush-grown  field  or  the  re¬ 
collection  of  alleged  useful  labors  which 
in  the  end  came  to  naught?  No  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  a  hurrah-boys  of 
Trentino  succeeded  by  a  “camarade!” 
bleating  in  the  Wood  of  the  American 
Marines. 

There  is  another  slant  to  the  argu¬ 
ment,  though,  which  a  fellow  comes  to 
if  he  sits  on  the  plowhandles  and  re¬ 
flects  long  enough.  Perhaps  this  ’ere 
life  is  not  all  there  is  to  the  job.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  Another  World,  as  the 
sky-pilots  claim,  and  in  it  all  brave  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  one,  however  poorly  paid 
and  of  little  apparent  account,  are  re¬ 
warded  by  a  certain  amount  of  advan¬ 
tage  of  promotion.  In  fact,  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  quite  sure  that  there  must  be 
another  world;  else  where  did  George 
Carter  go  when  he  left  this  one?  Old 
Fighting  George  was  too  mean  and  too 
active  to  long  remain  in  the  three-by- 
six  stronghold  where  his  neighbors 


Score  for  Slim  This  Time,  Annie 


W  +£.  Ne/ son— 


CHILD  IN  AUGUST 

By  Mildred  Goff 

Butterflies  around  her  head. 
Hands  full  of  clover. 

Do  not  tell  a  little  girl 
Summer's  nearly  over. 

She  is  all  unknowing 
(As  butterfly  and  flower) 

Of  summer's  pause  and  turning 
This  very  hour. 


placed  him  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
last  spree.  Indeed,  I  have  some  defi¬ 
nite  'data  concerning  that  other  life, 
acquired  from  Joe  Detro.  Joe  tells  me 
that  up  there  a  man  has  the  ghost  of 
all  the  tobacco  he  has  smoked  down 
here,  and  I  am  thereby  inclined  to  keep 
the  old  corncob  pipe  going.  If  Joe’s 
statement  is  true  why  is  it  not  also 
probable  that  one  may  start  his  spring 
work  in  Celestial  Fields  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  the  plowing  done  that  he  has 
accomplished  to  futile  ends  in  ruined 
springs  belor/?  Ah,  if  that  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  so  we  may  well  shake  hands 
’round  and  congratulate  Charles  Singer 
and  all  others  who  have  plowed  a 
straight  and  hopeful  furrow,  and  crack 
a  joke  at  Shorty  the  Hobo  who  plowed 
not  at  all,  and  observe  with  self-satis¬ 
faction  and  complacence  the  backward 
labors  of  Kaiser  Bill  and  ’Poly  Bona¬ 
parte  who  plowed  to  red  ruin  with 
bursting  shell  and  scoring  solid  shot. 

Anyway,  I  will  continue  to  plow,  so 
long  as  I  can  stagger  along  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  It  makes  out  to  be  an  excellent 
spring  tonic,  passing  in  effects  the 
unctious  oil  of  the  cod  or  the  bitter 
combination  of  hard  cider  and  cherry  , 
bark.  Also  there  is  the  perennial,  eter¬ 
nal,  ever-lifting  hope  of  the  furrow  and 
the  springtide,  and  what  saith  the 
Tentmaker  ? — 

“Iram  indeed  is  gone  with  all  his  Rose, 
And  Jamshyd’s  Sev’n  Ring’d  Cup  where 

no  one  knows; 

But  still  a  Ruby  kindles  in  the  Vine, 
And  many  a  Garden  by  the  Water 

blows.” 

—  A. A.  — 

IIOW  TO  GROW 
BLUEBERRIES 

EXT  to  strawberries,  blueberries 
are  the  nicest  berries  that  grow. 
They  are  delicious  eaten  fresh  with 
sugar  and  cream,  they  make  just  about 
the  best  pies  there  are,  and  they  will 
come  out  of  a  freezer  about  as  good  as 
they  went  in. 

Blueberries  are  a  little  tricky  to 
grow,  but  with  some  attention  to  their 
particular  needs  every  gardener  can 
have  them.  Here  are  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions: 

Blueberries  grow  best  on  a  sour  soil, 
well  drained  but  not  too  dry.  Dig  ten 
or  twelve  inch  holes  and  put  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  peat  moss,  sand  and  earth. 
Well  rotted  sawdust  is  good  in  the 
mixture,  also. 

After  the  picking  season,  use  a 
heavy  mulch  to  hold  the  moisture  and 
keep  the  weeds  down.  The  mulch  can 
consist  of  peat  moss  and  sand,  or  old 
hay  and  straw.  The  main  thing  to  re¬ 
member  is  to  make  and  keep  acid  the 
soil  around  the  bushes.  Use  no  manure, 
but  fertilize  with  a  complete  commei- 
cial  fertilizer. 

A  succession  of  berries  can  be  ha 
by  using  early,  mid-season  and  late 
varieties,  and  any  good  seed  catalog 
will  suggest  good  varieties.  A  blue¬ 
berry  patch  is  highly  decorative,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  fall  when  the  bushes 
are  brilliant  with  color.  Give  them  a 
trial. — E.R.E. 
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Along  the  South  Hill  Road 

By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 


Spicey’s  Rig  Day 

0  DOUBT  about  it,  Spicey,  our  pet 
hamster,  is  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
hamster  housing  shortage!  His  cage, 
second-hand  to  start  with,  is  wearing 
out  around  the  edges. 

Spicey  really  belongs  to  Brother,  but 
has  endeared  himself  to  all  of  us.  He 
likes  to  be  cuddled  and  will  pick  dry 
cereal  greedily  from  my  hand.  He 
stuffs  the  pouches  in  his  cheeks  full  to 
bursting,  and  then  hides  the  cereal  in 
his  bed  for  a  snack  later  on  between 
naps.  He  never  tires  of  eating  fresh 
plantain  leaves  and  considers  snails  and 
June  bugs  an  extra  special  treat  to  be 
gobbled  on  the  spot.  He  pounces  on  a 
June  bug  with  as  much  ferocity  as  a 
lion  attacking  an  antelope. 

We  noticed  a  while  back  that  he  be¬ 
gan  to  spend  as  much  time  worrying 
the  broken  place  in  the  comer  of  his 
cage  as  he  did  running  his  exercise 
wheel  or  lifting  himself  up  on  his  shelf 
in  his  funny  little  overhand  chinning 
operation. 

One  morning  it  happened.  He  had 
enlarged  the  hole  in  the  cage  and  was 
gone.  I  was  making  sure  there  was  no 
cat  around  when  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  scurrying  in  back  of  the  refrig¬ 
erator,  carrying  a  little  pink  mitten  of 
Linda  Anne’s  to  make  himself  a  bed. 

It  was  almost  time  for  the  school 
bus,  so  I  told  Brother  to  go  on,  that  I 
would  catch  Spicey  later.  Then  I  for¬ 
got  about  him  as  I  went  about  the 
morning  work.  I  fixed  soapy  water  in 
the  mop  pail  to  use  in  wiping  up  the 
kitchen  linoleum.  The  telephone  rang 
and  before  I  finished  talking,  Linda 
Anne  called  me  to  tie  her  shoes  again. 
Then  I  heard  a  frantic  scratching  in 
the  kitchen. 

Spicey  had  fallen  in  the  mop  pail 
and  was  struggling  to  keep  his  head 
above  water. 

“Poor  Spicey!”  I  thought.  “This  will 
be  the  end  of  you,  at  your  age.  .  .  .” 

When  I  fished  him  out,  he  was  sop¬ 
ping  wet,  his  golden  fur  matted  into 
little  wet  wisps.  His  awkward,  lumpy 


body  looked  almost  bare.  He  was  shak¬ 
ing  all  over  from  fright  and  cold.  I 
warmed  a  towel  and  dried  him  gently 
and  put  him  in  a  box  in  the  sun,  al¬ 
though  my  common  sense  told  me  he 
would  probably  never  survive  the  or¬ 
deal.  After  a  while  he  stopped  shaking 
and  stretched  with  something  of  his 
old  nonchalance.  I  put  him  back  in  the 
cage,  first  fastening  a  piece  of  tin  in 
the  corner. 

When  I  came  back  later,  half  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  him  stretched  out,  the 
little  imp  was  working  like  a  beaver. 
With  his  hind  feet  braced  on  the  side 
bars  of  the  cage,  he  was  tugging  at 
the  piece  of  tin,  intent  on  getting  out 
and  doing  it  all  over  again! 

—  a.  a.  — 

TO  SHUT  DOWN  OR 
DEFROST  THE  HOME 
FREEZER 

1.  Turn  it  off. 

2.  Remove  all  contents. 

3.  Completely  defrost  and  clean  in¬ 
terior,  mopping  all  water  out  from  the 
bottom. 

Defrosting  is  necessary  when  the 
frost  accumulation  has  become  thick 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  closing  of 
the  home  freezer  lid,  or  with  the  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  freezer.  To  defrost, 
take  a  spatula  or  piece  of  hardwood 
and  scrape  the  frost  from  the  strips 
and  the  liner  walls.  Do  not  use  a  point¬ 
ed,  sharp  instrument,  such  as  an  ice 
pick. 

If  you  remove  the  foods  for  com¬ 
plete  cleaning  of  the  cabinet,  place 
them  in  a  cardboard  container  or  wrap 
them  in  insulating  material,  such  as 
newspapers. 

The  exterior,  at  regular  intervals, 
should  be  cleaned  with  rrtild  soap  and 
water,  or  a  liquid  wax  which  can  be 
obtained  from  your  dealer.  This  pre¬ 
paration  not  only  adds  luster  to  the 
cabinet,  but  protects  the  surface. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  trip,  like  matrimony,  often  turns  out  quite  different 
from  the  way  it  was  planned.  But  I  don’t  want  to  discourage  anyone 
from  getting  married  or  taking  a  motor  trip.  Far  from  it! 

There  is  always  the  problem  of  what  to  pack  in  the  jalopy  and  what  to 
leave  at  home.  Each  member  of  the  family  should  put  in  the  car  those 
articles  which  he  or  she  wants  to  take  along.  It  will  be  necessary,  of 
course,  to  toss  out  things  already  put  there  by  somebody  else.  There  will 
be  a  lot  of  acrimonious  conversation;  but  if  the  whole  family  works  an 
entire  afternoon  packing  in  and  throwing  out  fishing  equipment,  tin  pails, 
folding  beds,  a  phonograph,  a  portable  radio,  Grandmother’s  mattress,  etc., 
etc.,  everybody  will  be  so  tired  he  will  be  in  a  mood  to  edmpromise. 

Along  your  route,  plan  to  spend  as  many  nights  as  possible  with  rela¬ 
tives.  Even  distant  cousins  are  good  for  a  night’s  free  lodging.  When 
dropping  in  unexpectedly  on  a  third  cousin  who  maybe  never  heard  of 
you  before  in  his  life,  grasp  his  hand  fervently  and  give  him  the  merry 
haw,  haw,  haw.  Keep  pumping  his  hand  until  the  fishy  look  fades  out  of 
his  eyes  and  he  invites  all  of  you  in  to  dinner. 

A  trip  is  full  of  surprises.  While  waiting  for  Old  Faithful  geyser  to 
Pop  off,  you  suddenly  discover  sitting  beside  you  old  Joe  Blodkin,  the 
chap  who  borrowed  forty  dollars  from  you  and  whom  you’ve  been  looking- 
for  during  the  past  six  months.  And  when  you  arrive  at  Grand  Canyon, 
it’s  just  like  old  home  week:  half  your  home-town  folks  are  poking  their 
chins  over  the  rim  and  saying,  “Oh,  my!” 

There’s  one  sure  way  to  determine  when  to  start  back  home.  After 
you’ve  loaded  the  car  with  so  many  pretty  rocks  and  other  souvenirs  that 
the  springs  snap,  then  you  know  you’ve  had  enough. 

— John  Goodwin,  Hubbard,  Iowa 


year  around  ! 


159  programs  from  our  booth  in  the  Pure  Foods  Bldg. 

(and  from  every  building  on  the  grounds) 


On  the  air— every  hour — we’re  going  to  talk  to  visitors  at  the  State  Fair 
— your  neighbors,  your  friends  .  .  .  and  you,  we  hope. 

You  are  invited  to  meet  your  WAGE-friends  at  our  booth — Dean  Harris, 
Joe  Cummiskey,  Gretchen  Wage,  Art  Goodwin,  the  WAGE  Swingbillies, 
and  others. 


AND  LISTEN  EVERY  DAY  THE  YEAR  AROUND  FOR  THESE 
PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  JUST  FOR  YOUR  LISTENING . 


6-7  a.m. — The  Breakfast  Bell  with  the 
Swingbillies  and  Dean  Harris. 

6.25  a.m.;  7:15  a.m.;  12:15  p.m. — 
State  Weather  Roundup  from  Rural 
Radio  Network. 


7:00 — Dairymen's  League  News 

7:10  a.m. — Farm  Digest  and  the  Farm 
Market  Report. 

2-3  p.m. — Gretchen  Wage 


WAGE  at  620  on  the  Dial 

(Watch  for  the  WAGE  microphone  at  the  New  York  State  Fair) 


Now  A  New 
Sign  of 

Better  Dairying 


TO 

NYABC  Members 

This  new  handsome  green  and  gold 
metal  membership  sign  is  available 
free  to  members  of  150  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  local  units  affiliated 
with  the  dairy  cattle  artificial  breeding 
headquarters  for  the  area.  Ask  your 
technician  for  this  sign  of  progressive 
dairymen  who  profit  from  artificial 
breeding  to  sires  of 


Eox  528- A  Ithcteoi,  New  York 


seletfive  stage 

JET  PUMPS 


Pump  from  depths  to  300  feet 
Discharge  at  any  desired  pressure 


AND 


The  Jacuzzi  Selective 
Stage  Jet  Pump  is 
specially  designed 
for  lifts  from  great 
depths  but  it  delivers 
the  water  at  normal 
tank  pressure.  No 
special  high-pressure 
tank  is  necessary, 


With  the  Jacuzzi  Jet,  you  have  no  moving 
parts  in  the  well — no  lubrication  or  loss 
of  pumping  time  for  repairs.  The  entire 
Jacuzzi  water  system  will  operate  auto¬ 
matically,  quietly  and  dependably  for 
years  and  years. 


Jacuzzi  also  builds  a  complete  line  of 
shallow  and  deep  well  pumps  including: 
The  Aquamat,  Ever-Prime,  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  Speedi-Prime  water  systems. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


JACUZZI  BROS,,  INC. 

36  Collier  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on _ Selective 

Stage  Jet  Pumps  or  other  water  systems _ 

Shallow  Well  CJ  type  Deep  Well  □ 

NAME _ ’ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 

CITY: _ T _ STATE _ 


*  BOY  y.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  ★ 
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OU  just  have  to  grow  more 
grapes  per  acre  if  you  want  to 
pay  your  bills  and  have  a  little 
money  left  over.”  This  keen 
observation  by  Joe  Vilardo  of  Westfield 
in  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt  may  be 
the  chief  reason  back  of  a  number  of 
changes  that  have  developed  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 

Among  the  new  developments  men¬ 
tioned  while  visiting  several  growers 
are  increasing  the  humus  supply  in  the 
soil,  more  spraying  with  more  effective 
materials,  a  change  in  pruning  sys¬ 
tems,  and  higher  trellises. 

More  grape  growers,  like  Joe  Vilardo 
and  his  brother  Carl,  are  keeping  dairy 
cows.  This  gives  two  sources  of  income 
instead  of  one,  but  a  number  of  men 
agreed  that  manure  for  the  vineyard  is 
one  of  the  considerations.  Keeping 
enough  cows  so  the  vineyard  can  be 
covered  every  third  year  goes  a  long 
way  to  maintain  humus. 

I  asked  if  yields  had  dropped  over 
the  years  and  I  was  told  that  yields  in 
the  early  years  were  good,  then  as  the 
humus  and  virgin  fertility  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  yields  dropped.  Now  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  improved  care,  many  good  grow¬ 
ers  hope  to  average  5  to  6  tons  where 
a  few  years  ago  3  or  4  tons  were  more 
common. 

Stephe_n  Mead  of  Sheridan  has  a  diff¬ 
erent  answer.  Five  years  ago  he  began 
to  disc  the  trimmings  from  his  grapes 
into  the  soil.  Then  he  and  Ernest 
Donohue  persuaded  a  tractor  dealer  to 
import  a  roto  beater  to  shred  the  trim¬ 
mings.  Steve  also  buys  cheap  baled  hay 
and  drops  a  “slice”  every  few  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  tractor-operated 


More  Grapes  Per  Acre  In  The 
Chautauqua  Belt  - 


beater  tears  the  hay  apart  and  spreads 
it  evenly  so  the  cover  crop  grows 
through  it.  Then  in  the  spring,  the  hay 
and  the  cover  crop  is  disced  or  plowed 
down  and  decays  and  adds  to  the 
humus  supply. 

Nine  years  ago  when  Steve  took  over 
the  fruit  of  his  present  vineyard,  the 
soil  averaged  to  test  .9  per  cent  organic 
matter.  Now  tests  vary  from  1.56  per 
cent  to  2.4  per  cent.  Steve’s  goal  is  3 
per  cent  and  when  it  is  reached,  the 
task  will  be  to  maintain  that  figure. 

Since  January  1,  Steve  says  that  fif¬ 
teen  similar  machines  have  been  bought 
by  growers  in  the  area. 

“Most  growers  now  put  on  3  sprays,” 
said  John  Hardenburg  of  Portland.  Mr. 
Hardenburg  is  the  brother  of  the  late 
E.  V.  Hardenburg  of  Cornell,  known 
and  loved  by  hundreds  of  Empire  State 
potato  growers. 

“DDT  has  increased  the  effectiveness, 
of  sprays  remarkably,”  continued  Mr. 
Hardenburg.  “Before  the  days  of  DDT, 
leaf  hoppers  did  more  damage  than 
growers  realized  and  the  old  recom¬ 
mendation  of  nicotine  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Also  it  appears  that  bor- 
deaux  mixture  caused  considerable  in¬ 
jury  to  the  vines.  Now  fermate  and 
DDT  are  doing  a  real  job  for  us.” 

Mr.  Hardenburg  gave  much  credit  to 
the  vineyard  laboratory  at  Fredonia, 
and  to  Nelson  Shaulis,  Fred  Toschen- 


Right — John  Hardenburg 
of  Portland.  The  picture, 
snapped  July  3,  promises 
an  excellent  yield. 


berg  and  Gay  Swetland. 

Twenty-five  years  ago 
most  of  the  vineyards  in 
the  grape  belt  were  trim¬ 
med  according  to  the 
Chautauqua  system.  Two 
laterals  went  along  the 
lower  wire  in  opposite 
directions  and  two  verti¬ 
cal  canes  from  each  lat¬ 
eral  were  tied  to  the  top 
wire. 

The  Kniffen  system 
was  used  by  some.  Here 
the  main  stem  went  to 
the  second  wire  and  two 
laterals  went  along  each 
wire  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions. 

Now  most  of  the 
grapes  are  trimmed  by 
the  Umbrella  system 
where  the  main  stem 
goes  to  the  second  wire 
and  canes  originating 
there  drop  and  are  tied 
to  the  two  wires,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella. 

The  amount  of  brush  taken  from  a 
vineyard  in  its  annual  trimming  is 


On  the  farm  of  Lorenz  Hanson  near 
Silver  Creek  some  of  the  posts  were 
about  6  feet  tall.  Mr.  Hanson  says  that 
this  makes  cultivation  and  picking 
easier  and  tends  to  increase  the  yield. 
The  chief  disadvantage  is  that  it  in¬ 
creases  the  work  of  tying  the  canes  to 
the  trellis  which  is  done  each  year  fol¬ 
lowing  trimming.  At  the  vineyard. lab¬ 
oratory  they  are  experimenting  with 
cross-arms  high  enough  to  avoid  inter¬ 
ference  with  cultivating,  also  with  an 
overhead  trellis  which  turns  each  row 
into  a  vine-covered  avenue. 


Chemical  Weed  Control 


Another  practice  that  is  being  inves¬ 
tigated  at  the  laboratory  is  chemical 
weed  control.  I  was  told  that  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  on  for  some  years 
before  growers  were  even  told  what 
was  going  on.  The  sprayer  directs  the 
spray  to  the  ground,  but  even  so,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  July  the  ends  of 
the  new  growth  were  hit  and  killed. 
No  one  seems  to  know  yet  exactly  how 
much  effect,  if  any,  the  killing  of  the 
tips  will  have  on  production.  Steve 
Mead  was  quick  to  say  that  he  believes 
chemical  weed  spraying  will  definitely 
be  adopted  by  growers. 


Above — Stephen  Mead  of  Sheridan.  The  hu¬ 
mus  in  this  vineyard  has  been  built  up  by 
incorporating  low  quality  hay.  It  is  fer¬ 
tile  and  friable. 

amazing.  The  vineyard  laboratory  at 
Fredonia  has  been  experimenting  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  brush  to  remove  for 
the  most  profit.  Their  advice  is  to  leave 
30  buds  on  each  vine  for  the  first  pound 
of  canes  removed,  and  10  additional 
buds  for  each  additional  pound  of  brush 
that  is  pruned. 

A  few  growers  feel  that  while  this  is 
right  for  most  vineyards,  more  wood 
can  profitably  be  left  on  vigorous  canes 
on  very  fertile  soil.  Relatively  few 
growers  weigh  the  brush  that  is 
trimmed  regularly,  but  the  general  idea 
is  recognized  and  better  trimming  is 
being  done.  The  practice  is  referred  to 
as  “balanced  pruning.” 

The  tendency  is  for  higher  trellises. 

Left — Spraying  with  chemicals  to  con¬ 
trol  weeds  at  the  Vineyard  Laboratory  at 
Fredonia. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  a  considerable 
part  of  the  grape  belt  crop  was  sold 
in  small  baskets  for  eating  out  of  hand. 
At  the  present  time  most  of  the  crop 
goes  for  grape  juice.  What’s  sold  in 
baskets  is  restricted  mostly  to  road¬ 
side  stands  and  to  some  sales  in  the 
City  of  Buffalo. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  future 
of  grape  growing  seemed  far  from 
rosy.  Now  growers  have  confidence  in 
what’s  ahead.  They  are  setting  out  new 
vineyards  and  giving  excellent  care  to 
those  now  producing.  There  has  been  a 
distinct  dropping  off  in  the  acreage  of 
grapes  on  the  sidehill  several  miles 
from  the  lake  where  yields  were  mostly 
below  average.  The  grape  belt  is  beau¬ 
tiful  country  with  its  well  kept  vine¬ 
yards  interspersed  with  small  fruits  in¬ 
cluding  peaches,  cherries,  currants,  and 
berries,  but  if  you  would  choose  the 
best  time  to  visit  the  grape  belt,  take 
the  harvest  season.  On  a  drowsy  Oc¬ 
tober  day  the  fragrance  of  ripe  grapes 
fills  the  air  for  miles  to  give  an  ex* 
perience  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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Plans  for  building  an  economical 
"mineral  station"  are  available 
without  cost  from  the  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Scranton  2, 
Pa.,  or  from  feed  dealers  who  sell 
Sterling  Blusalt.  This  mineral  sta¬ 
tion  is  covered  with  a  roof  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  rain.  It  is  raised  5  inches 
off  the  ground  and  is  arranged  so 
that  minerals  will  not  spill  out  on 
the  ground.  It  has  3  compartments: 
one  for  ground  limestone;  one  for 
steamed  bone  meal,  and  one  for 
Blusalt. 

A  new  16  mm  c-olor  and  sound 
picture  called  ‘‘Livestock  Pest  Con¬ 
trol’’  is  available  from  the  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  SPRAY  -  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION  of  Richmond,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  is  especially  suitable  for 
livestock  groups,  Future  Farmers 
and  4-H  Clubs. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP¬ 
ORATION'S  STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION 
has  recently  announced  a  new  small 
quonset  especially  useful  for  cool¬ 
ing  and  drying  grain.  It  is  available 
in  capacities  ranging  upward  from 
875  bushels.  The  building  is  16  feet 
wide,  12  feet  high,  and  12  feet 
long,  and  any  number  of  8-foot  ex¬ 
tensions  can  be  added  to  it. 

THE  IMPLEMENT  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
of  Detroit  35,  Michigan,  has  a  new 
front  end  hitch  for  all  Ford  and 
Ferguson  tractors. 

The  HOMELITE  CORPORATION  will 
have  a  chain  saw  contest  in  the 
Homelite  booth  every  day  at  the 
Syracuse  State  Fair.  Contestants  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  a  little 
practising,  then  they  will  compete 
against  a  stop  watch  for  prizes 
which  include  a  Homelite  chain  saw, 
valued  at  $305.00,  savings  bonds  1 
with  a  total  value  of  $425,  and  100 
smaller  prizes  of  2  magnesium 
wedges  for  runners-up.  Be  sure  to 
drop  in  at  the  Homelite  Booth  and 
compete  in  this  contest. 

Horse  lovers  will  be  interested  in. 
a  70-page  booklet  called  ‘‘Guide  W 
, Lameness  and  Unsoundness  in 
Horses.”  You  can  get  it  without 
cost  by  dropping  a  post  card  to 
TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  110 
E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

"Green  Promise"  is  a  new  sound- 
color  motion  picture  on  the  value  of 
gross  as  a  livestock  feed.  You  can 
get  it  to  show  at  a  farm  meeting 
through  your  local  NEW  HOLLAND 
dealer  or  the  home  office  in  New 
Holland,  Pa. 


Daisy,  the  mechanical  cow  now  in  the 
International  Harvester  Company  show 
room  on  Michigan  Avenue  in  Chicago. 
The  picture  shows  some  of  the  mech¬ 
anism  which  is  used  by  her  to  move, 
>urn  her  head,  flick  her  ears,  chew  her 
cudcI,  ©pern  and  close  her  eyes,  swish 
h©r  tail  and  deliver  milk  in  ©  simu¬ 
lated  fashion. 


GORDON  DEAN’S  (  HOK  E 
IS  BROWN  SWISS 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

grain.  The  farm  now  produces  all  the 
roughage  needed  by  his  cattle  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

Breeding  Shows 

The  results  of  his  efforts  to  improve 
his  production  of  better  pastures  and 
grassland  is  quite  evident  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  his  dairy  herd  production.  In 
1946,  while  his  cattle  were  at  his 
father’s  farm,  he  made  sure  that  they 
were  on  test  in  the  Chautauqua  County 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association. 
They  completed  a  herd  average  of  6,986 
pounds  of  milk  and  286  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat.  Each  of  the  following  years 
showed  an  increase  until  in  1951  the 
average  was  9,855  pounds  of  milk  and 
418  pounds  of  butterfat. 

During  this  period  several  things  had 
happened.  In  1949  he  resigned  as  in- 
seminator  in  order  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  farming.  In  June,  1950,  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  National  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders  Association.  In  August, 
1951,  he  put  his  herd  on  test  with  the 
National  Brown  Swiss  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  along  with  the  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  testing 
program. 

During  March  of  1952  he  classified 
his  herd  for  type  under  the  classifica¬ 
tion  program  of  the  National  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders  Association.  This  com¬ 
pletes  taking  part  in  all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  assist  him  in  doing 
a  better  job  of  breeding  cattle  and  se¬ 
curing  a  greater  and  more  profitable 
income  for  a  better  way  of  living  for 
his  family. 

Excellent  Record 

During  the  past  two  years,  four  cows 
in  the  herd  have  produced  over  500 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  305  days  on  two 
times  a  day  milking. 

The  indications  are  that  in  1952  there 
will  be  five  in  the  herd  to  go  over  the 
500  pounds  mark.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  four  of  them  were  bred  by 
Gordon  and  are  the  result  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  animals  that  started  this  herd. 

In  his  community  Gordon  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sherman  Baptist  Church,  a 
committee  member  of  the  County  Farm 
Bureau,  a  director  of  the  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Brown  Swiss 
Breeders  Association  and  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Brown  Swiss  Canton 
district. 

Gordon  also  finds  time  to  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  exhibitor  at  the  Chautauqua  County 
Fair  and  the  Brown  Swiss  Spring 
Canton  Show.  He  has  always  been  a 
cooperator  in  the  New  York  State 
Brown  Swiss  Sale  and  the  Brown  Swiss 
Eastern  Breeders  Production  Sale  by 
consigning  good  cattle  to  these  sales. 

—  A. A.  —  } 

fiROW  LONG-LIVED 
LEGUMES 

Long-lived  legumes,  say  Connecti¬ 
cut  agronomists,  should  be  grown  ex¬ 
tensively  on  every  dairy  farm.  Most 
untreated  Connecticut  soils  are  acid 
and  require  liming  to  pH  6.0  or  higher, 
especially  for  the  clovers  and  alfalfa. 

Superphosphate  should  be  used  lib¬ 
erally.  Each  day,  one  pound  per  cow 
should  be  spread  in  the  gutters  to  re¬ 
duce  the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  to  in¬ 
crease  phosphorus  in  the  manure.  Each 
tillable  acre  requires  an  average  of  200 
to  300  lbs.  of  20%  superphosphate  per 
year.  Enough  superphosphate  for  three 
to  four  years  may  be  applied  before 
seeding. 

Alfalfa  and  clovers  should  receive 
12  tons  of  manure  or  200  lbs.  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  every  year.  Most  dairy 
farms  do  not  use  enough  potash.  Con¬ 
necticut  soils  do  not  have  enough 
available  boron  for  alfalfa  and  20  lbs. 
of  borax  per  acre  will  insure  against 
a  deficiency  for  four  or  more  years. 


MANGERS 


CONCRETE 

IMPROVEMENTS 

give  farm  profits  a  boost 


- PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY - - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
Please  send  free  booklets  on 
these  concrete  improvements 

(list  subject):  Name . \ . 

.  St.  or  R.  No . 

. . .  Post  Office . State . 


Inexpensive  concrete  improve¬ 
ments  can  work  wonders  in  help¬ 
ing  you  increase  the  productivity 
and  profits  of  your  farm. 

What  are  the  needs  on  your 
farm?  Perhaps  one  of  the  im¬ 
provements  shown  here.  Or  a  new 
dairy  barn  floor,  barn  foundation, 
paved  barnyard,  driveway,  ma¬ 
nure  pit  or  poultry  run. 

Firesafe  concrete  improvements 
are  easy  to  build.  They  make  farm 
work  easier  and  more  profitable 
year  after  year.  Plan  today  for 
greater  profits  with  concrete. 

Concrete  construction  is  mod¬ 
erate  in  first  cost,  requires  little 
or  no  repair  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 
As  a  result  concrete  delivers  true, 

low-annual-cost  service. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  a  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer  in  your 
area.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for 
informative  free  literature. 


WATER  TROUGHS 


FEEDING  FLOORS 


WALKS 


SAFE  —  CONTAINS  NO  DDT 

—  but  plenty  of  Pyrenone® .  Kills  stable  flies, 
horse  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes — repels  most 
flying  insects.  Highest  rating  “Grade  AA”  for 
Kill.  Dual  purpose  .  .  .  use  it  for  spraying  live 
stock,  also  as  space  spray  in  barns  and 
houses.  Kills  fast — costs  little! 

Order  now.  Phone  or  write  your  local 
Sinclair  Representative. 
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SUNNYCABLES NOTES 


spring  moisture,  makes  it  possible  for 
the  field  to  be  worked.  The  rest  of  the 
time  it  is  like  a  good  roadbed.  In  fact, 
so  well  does  the  gravel  drain,  that  only 
deep-rooted  legumes  can  subsist.  Where 
brome  grass  usually  takes  over  in  a 
grass-legume  stand,  it  dies  first  in  this 
particularly  dry  patch. 

So  we  have  pretty  well  come  around 
to  the  need  for  a  legume  seeding  with¬ 
out  nurse  crop.  Right  now,  Jack  Con¬ 


ner  or  I  will  take  almost  any  good 
suggestion.  Our  first  thought  has  been 
a  heavy  field  cultivator  that  can  be 
run  over  the  field  repeatedly  between 
now  and  early  spring.  Then  we  would 
seed  very  early,  and  help  the  new  stand 
along  with  lime  and  fertilizer  a  little 
later. 

Or  has  someone  else  had  experience 
in  working  a  “gravel  bank”  that  we 
could  profit  from? 


A  Note  From  Jack  and  Jean 

The  following  are  some  comments  from  Jack  and  Jean  Conner  at  Sunnygable s 


9  ONE  seems  to  be  very  happy 
with  the  farm  programs  ad¬ 
vanced  by  either  political 
party.  As  one  fellow  put  it 
recently:  “They  favor  Mother,  Home 
and  Country  ....  and  who  can  get 
in  trouble  that  way?” 

Staying  out  of  trouble  seems  to 
characterize  either  platform.  With 
typical  political  “vagaries,”  the  ob¬ 
jective  seems  to  be  to  offend  no  one, 
and  please  all.  That  is  about  as  easy 
to  do  as  to  rig  a  baseball  game  so 
everyone  wins. 

Perhaps  it  is  reflected  disgust  at 
siaying  up  late  nights  over  both  con¬ 
ventions  to  listen  to  thundering  bom¬ 
bast  that  said  little  and  meant  nothing, 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  our  political 
leadership  could  not  come  up  with 
something  specific,  be  it  good  or  bad. 

The  one  lesson  I  have  learned  is 
that  the  legislation  passed  to  help 
farmers  over  “rough  spots”  can  never 
be  abandoned,  or  at  least  is  never 
likely  to  be.  Both  parties  can  do  no 
more  at  this  point  than  offer  more  of 
ihe  same  ....  more  government-hand¬ 
ed-out  “security”  .  .  .  more  “progres¬ 
sive”  legislation  .  .  .  more  promises.  It 
is  out  of  political  expediency  that  they 
feel  strongly  and  perhaps  with  reason, 
that  the  only  way  to  win  is  to  offend 
no  one,  and  promise  everyone  two 
chickens  in  every  pot  tomorrow,  and 
the  days  in  the  future  “be  hanged”. 

Unless  we  are  to  be  fooled  as  in  the 
case  where  the  Democratic  platform 
was  scuttled  to  reveal  a  Brannan  Plan 
that  was  almost  slipped  over  before 
we  knew  it,  our  only  judgment  of 
either  party  and  its  sincerity  regarding 
intention  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture, 
is  to  watch  closely  which  farm  lead¬ 
ers  are  consulted  and  into  which 
camps  the  recognized  spokesmen  for 
farmers  fall.  There  will  be  the  clue 
as  to  the  amount  of  performance  we 
get  from  empty  campaign  claims,  and 
just  how  much  either  party  will  really 
do  for  the  farmers  of  our  country. 

TILLING  A  GRAVEL  BANK 

HERE’S  no  doubt  about  it,  Jack 
Conner  will  have  to  go  to  it  and 
renovate  our  eight-year-old  stand  of 
alfalfa  this  fall.  Just  how  he  does  it  is 
still  a  question  around  Sunnygables. 
We  still  remember  how  we  lived  up  to 
the  expectations  of  wiser  people  and 
failed  in  rejuvenating  the  seeding 
merely  by  adding  alfalfa  seed  this 


spring.  We  did  it  with  more  hope 
than  sense. 

Seed  Bed  Needed 

Going  along  with  recognized  ex¬ 
perts,  and  on  our  own  experience,  the 
only  way  to  establish  a  good  meadow' 
seeding  is  with  a  good  seed  bed..  The 
peculiar  nature  of  our  hill  piece, 
though,  does  not  allow  us  to  prepare 
the  seed  bed  in  conjunction  with  an 
Gats  or  wheat  or  rye  crop.  The  piece 
is  just  too  hilly  to  combine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  field  is  not 
fenced,  which  rules  out  grazing  off 
either  oats  or  rye  with  a  clipping  pro¬ 
gram  to  take  care  of  volunteer  growth 
and  new  seeding. 

The  last  time  this  field  was  plowed, 
we  broke  countless  plow  points,  racked 
the  frame  of  the  plow,  and  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  time  working  the 
plow  loose  from  under  stones  so  large 
they  broke  away  the  safety  hitch.  And 
because  of  the  rolling  lay  of  the  field, 
part  of  it  has  to  be  plowed  with  the 
furrow  thrown  uphill.  You  can  just 
imagine  how  this  looked  when  we  got 
through. 

So  Now  What? 

A  good  late  rainy  spell  in  the  fall 
before  the  ground  freezes,  or  early 


S  A  RESERVE  officer,  I  have  been 
constantly  reminded  of  “M”  or 
mobilization  day  by  numerous  direc¬ 
tives  and  letters  from  Washington.  We 
have  had  our  own  private  “M”  day 
this  summer — ours  being  August  1, 
the  day  our  hired  man,  Lou  Daugher¬ 
ty.  left  for  the  Air  Eorce. 

We’ve  directed  all  our  efforts  to¬ 
wards  getting  the  bulk  of  the  work  be¬ 
hind  us  before  Lou’s  departure,  and 
we  feel  that  we’ve  made  out  pretty 
well. 

The  trench  silo  is  filled  and  2,000 
bales  of  first  cutting  hay  are  in  the 
barn.  Only  five  acres  of  second  cut¬ 
ting  remain  to  be  harvested.  Combin¬ 
ing  of  15  acres  of  wheat  and  12  acres 
of  oats  was  completed  July  26,  and 
some  straw  has  already  been  wrapped 
up.  With  the  help  of  Rossie  Yaple,  the 
high  school  boy  who  works  for  us  va¬ 
cations,  we  can  now  finish  up  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  work  easily. 

Interrupted  Plans 

Lou,  who  has  been  excellent  help 
on  the  farm  this  summer,  finds  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  position  that  many 
farm  boys  are  in  today.  Although  he 
would  like  to  make  a  start  in  farm¬ 


ing,  he  is  faced  with  two  obstacles— 
lack  of  capital,  and  military  service. 

But  Lou  is  looking  forward  to  his 
two  years  in  the  Air  Eorce  as  a  season¬ 
ing  process  and  a  time  to  decide  on 
future  plans  for  his  farm  career.  He 
also  talks  of  saving  some  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  necessary  for  his  farming  venture, 
but  on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience 
and  that  of  several  thousand  others,  I 
predict  he  will  come  out  much  the 
wiser  but  not  much  richer! 

Belter  Heifers  —  Increased 
Returns 

Quite  often  on  Sunday  afternoons 
we  look  our  cattle  over  with  a  critical 
eye,  especially  our  heifers  on  the 
Moore  pasture,  which  we  don’t  see 
every  day.  We  can  notice  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  our  heifers  today  when  we 
compare  them  to  animals  at  the  same 
age  which  we  raised  two  years  ago. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  year 
is  the  most  critical  in  a  cow’s  life  and 
we  think  our  heifers  illustrate  the 
point  very  well.  For  the  last  three  sea¬ 
sons,  we  have  kept  animals  under  one 
year  of  age  at  the  barn  during  the 
summer  where  they  have  been  fed  hay 
and  grain  and  have  not  had  to  depend 
on  pasture  as  their  only  feed.  This 
program  has  developed  bigger,  better¬ 
bodied  heifers  than  those  we  raised 
two  years  ago. 

Our  first  crop  of  heifers  raised  un¬ 
der  this  system  are  now  completing 
their  initial  lactation.  One  of  the  no¬ 
ticeable  points  about  them  is  that  as  a 
group  they  have  been  more  even  in 
their  milk  yields,  and  have  paid  for 
the  extra  cost  of  raising  by  better  milk 
records  their  first  year. 

We  think  we  can  still  improve  on 
our  heifer  management  and  may  go  to 
the  extent  of  “babying”  our  calves 
even  more  than  we  have.  The  hen 
house  we  converted  into  a  calf  barn 
worked  very  well  last  winter,  and  we 
plan  additional  improvements  in  this 
set-up  for  increased  comfort  and 
greater  efficiency  of  labor. 

Vacation  With  Cows 

We’re  going  to  take  a  vacation  this 
year  from  August  25  to  September  6. 
and  we  think  we  have  a  novel  arrange¬ 
ment  because  we’re  going  to  take  the 
cows  right  along  with  us. 

We  have  been  invited  to  place  our 
herd  in  the  exhibition  pen  stable  barn 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  It  means 
quite  a  bit  of  extra  work  getting  read} 
and  moving  the  herd,  but  we  think 
we’ll  enjoy  the  change  and  we  know 
we  won’t  have  to  worry  about  whaf  s 
going  on  back  home! 


For  the  past  two  years  we  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  setting  up  a  new  dairy  on  a  farm 
in  southern  Ohio.  We  had  a  chance  to  start  from  scratch  as  the  old  barn  had  to 
be  scrapped. 


Working  on  the  theory  of  ground-level  storage,  as  much  self-feeding  as  possible, 
and  movement  laterally  on  paved  areas  rather  than  up  and  down  from  second 
floor  storage,  here  is  the  progress  to  date. 

The  open  pen  (100'  x  42')  is  exposed  to  the  south,  away  from  the  worst  winter 
winds.  Cows  can  be  fed  on  outside  paved  area,  or  during  wet  days,  just  under  the 
roof  on  a  14-foot  paved  strip.  The  milking  parlor  is  on  the  near  eijd  of  the  barn. 

The  taller  barn  is  a  pole  building,  and  is  filled  with  chopped  hay  and  straw  by  a 
standard  elevator.  Flues  on  the  floor  make  fan  drying  possible.  Racks  for  self¬ 
feeding  chopped  bay  are  in  the  works. 

Silo  (filled  with  grass,  of  course)  discharges  on  paved  floor  where  material  is 
handled  with  power  fork  on  tractor.  Tractor  also  handles  bales,  scrapes  paved 
area,  moves  bunks^inside  or  out.  Expansion  plans  would  develop  with  buildings 
forming  a  square  with  feed  lot  in  center. 

For  anyone  starting  from  scratch,  this  seems  to  be  a  sensible  and  not  too  expen¬ 
sive  set-up  for  a  milking  herd  of  around  25  head. 
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Service  Bureau 

By  D,  M.  SPAULDING 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

ignored 

WE  just  finished  reading  your 
article  “Let’s  Halt  Trespassing!” 
and  do  we  agree!  Just  a  year  ago,  we 
moved  here  from  out  of  state  and 
bought  a  150-acre  farm.  We  probably 
have  more  deer  on  our  place  than  all 
the  other  farms  in  the  surrounding 
area  combined.  The  deer  sleep  in  the 
fields  as  near  the  house  as  300  yards. 

Because  my  husband  trains  dogs  on 
our  land  and  because  previous  owners 
told  us  that'  stray  shots  had  gone 
through  the  house,  we  posted  our  prop¬ 
erty.  Less  than  one  week  following  the 
beginning  of  the  hunting  season,  every 
poster  had  been  ripped  down. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  acquainted 
and  be  accepted  in  this  community,  and 
we  have  doubled  our  efforts  to  be 
friendly  and  generous.  However,  we 
can't  tolerate  this  lack  of  respect  for 
another's  property.  Any  person  who 
would  come  to  the  house  and  ask  per¬ 
mission  would  be  allowed  to  hunt,  but 
not  one  of  hundreds — yes,  I  mean  hun¬ 
dreds — asked  such  permission. 

My  husband  stopped  one  trespasser 
the  first  day  of  the  season  and  ques¬ 
tioned  his  right  to  hunt  on  our  land. 
Would  you  believe  he  actually  pos¬ 
sessed  a  map  of  our  property  which  he 
said  was  given  to  him  by  someone  who 
had  hunted  here  and  who  said  it  was 
the  best  hunting  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ? 

It  has  come  to  us  that  even  some  of 
our  neighbors  resent  our  posting  our 
property.  We  have  no  intention  of 
keeping  off  people  we  know!  We  do 
want  to  keep  out  those  who  damage 
our  property  and  disregard  our  rights 
as  property  owners. 

We  have  also  caught  people  cutting 
Christmas  trees  in  quantity.  If  anyone 
wants  to  ask  us  for  a  tree,  they  are 
welcome  to  it,  but  many  people  seem 
to  think  they  can  come  on  our  prop¬ 
erty  and  take  as  many  as  they  want 
without  permission. — A  Maine  Reader 

Editor's  Note  :  Certainly  no  one  can 
blame  our  subscriber  for  the  feelings  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  letter.  As  the  writer  says, 
this  came  as  a  result  of  the  item  “Let’s 
Halt  Trespassing!”  There  are  no  doubt 
hundreds  of  others  who  have  had  similar 
experiences.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
you,  particularly  if  you  have  any  sug¬ 
gestions  which  might  result  in  tightening 
up  on  trespass  laws  to  make  them  more 
effective. 


MORE  ABOUT  SEPTIC 
TANKS 

I  was  very  interested  in  your  “Get 
Tough”  item  in  the  July  19  issue.  I  think 
I  got  taken  by  the  same  men.  Two  men 
’•  came  here  in  a  Ford  truck  and  quoted  a 
price  of  around  $50  or  $60  for  cleaning  my 
septic  tank.  I  let  them  do  the  work,  which 
only  took  them' three  or  four  hours.  When 
they  were  finished,  they  said  it  would  be 
$135.  I  argued  with  them  but  as  I  had 
no  witness  to  the  amount  agreed  on,  I 
finally  paid  them  by  check.  As  soon  as 
.  they  left,  I  consulted  a  friend  and  he 
advised  me  to  stop  payment  on  the  check. 
I  called  the  bank  at  once,  but  they  had 
already  cashed  it  and  left. 

The  fact  that  these  men  lost  no  time 
in  getting  the  cash  and  getting  out  of 
town  indicates  they  were  afraid  of  ac¬ 
tion  against  them.  The  license  numbers 
on  the  trucks  involved  in  these  two 
cases  were  not  the  same,  but  the  last 
name  of  the  man  in  charge  was  the 
same  in  each  case.  Only  100  miles  (as 
the  crow  flies)  separated  the  two  jobs. 
A  letter  written  to  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  shown  on  a  printed  card  given 
to  the  subscriber  mentioned  in  the  “Get 
Tough”  item  has  been  returned  to  us 
by  the  Post  Office  marked  “Unclaimed 
and  Unknown.” 

If  these  men  show  up  in  your  neigh- 


Claiins  Recently  Settled 
by  the  Service  Bureau 

NEW  YORK 

William  Kortright,  Kerhonkson  . $  7.50 

(Refund  of  deposit) 

Mrs.  Alfred  States,  Alpine  . - .  2.98 

(Refund  on  shoes) 

Philip  J,  Brady,  Warwick  .  43.15 

(Settlement  of  accident  claim) 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehampton  .  60.93 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Dayton  Palmiter,  W.  Winfield  .  10.00 

(Refund  on  gas) 

Mr;.  Harold  B.  Knight.  Waterloo  . . .  3.00 

(Refund  on  merchandise) 

Norman  Wambold.  S.  New  Berlin  .  5.00 

(Refund  on  cabinet)  „ 

Clyde  Gardner,  Richville  31.50 

(Adjustment  on  damaged  furs) 

Henry  Bigert  Sr.,  Pine  Island  . . .  154.25 

(Settlement  of  insurance  claim) 

LeConte  Myer,  Ovid  . * .  37.50 

(Pay  for  straw) 

Stephen  Matijas,  Moravia  . 15.00 

(Refund  on  teakettle) 

Harry  C.  Young,  Vattituck  . . .  4-7« 

(Refund  on  purse) 

Mrs,  George  W.  Saulpaugh.  Clermont  .  4.49 

(Refund  on  dress) 

VERMONT 

Francis  Joyal.  Jeffersonville  .  15.00 

(Payment  on  truck) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Weeks.  Center  Barnstead  .  3.00 

( Refund  on  order) 

Stephen  C.  Bennett,  Henniker  . . .  125.00 

(Pay  for  hay) 

NEW  IERSEY 

Mrs.  Frank  Henny,  Flemington  .  65.00 

(Settlement  op  claim) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  John  H.  Bussard.  Reynoldsvillr  . .  5.00 

(Refund  on  clothing' 

Mrs-  Samuel  L.  Heffner,  Lawrenceville  .  3.98 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order) 

MARYLAND  ..._ . 

John  C.  Cheatham,  Westminster  .  2.00 

(Refund  on  plants) 


borhood,  get  the  license  number  and  re¬ 
port  it  to  your  local  State  Police.  We 
are  giving  the  Troopers  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  these  two  incidents  so 
they  can  be  on  the  look-out  for  these 
men.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
similar  experiences,  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  would  like  full  details. 

—  A. a.  — 

BARELY  LEGAL 

I  turned  three  bad  debts  over  to  a  fel¬ 
low  who  came  through  our  town.  I  never 
heard  anything  from  the  company  he  rep¬ 
resented,  but  I  did  find  out  much  lqter 
that  they  had  collected  at  least  one  of  the 
accounts.  Why  did  they  never  send  me 
any  money? 

We  are  checking  on  this  for  our  sub¬ 
scriber,  but  this  is  not  the  first  of  such 
letters  we  have  received.  Careful  in¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  most  of 
these  agencies  who  send  men  around  to 
solicit  accounts  offer  a  tricky  contract. 
Rather  than  charging  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  each  account  collected,  they 
figure  their  fee  on  the  total  amount  of 
the  claims  submitted.  Subscribers  often 
find  that  there  is  no  money  left  for 
them  from  money  collected  from  debt¬ 
ors  because  the  total  is  deducted  be¬ 
fore  any  money  is  due  them. 

Once  such  outfits  have  collected 


enough  money  to  cover  their  fee,  they 
aren’t  likely  to  waste  much  time  on  the 
rest  of  the  accounts.  It’s  a  raw  deal, 
but  legal.  Few  people  would  sign  such 
an  agreement  if  they  understood  it. 

I 

—  A, A, -  „ 

RE  GOT  A  CHECK 

I  checked  with  a  stove  company  to  see 
if  I  could  get  a  grate  for  my  stove.  They 
told  me  they  thought  they  could  supply  it, 
so  I  sent  them  a  check  for  $5.  It  has  been 
three  months  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  them,  although  I  have  written  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  have  the  cancelled  check 
back  from  my  bank. 

We  wrote  several  letters  to  this  com¬ 
pany  and  were  well  rewarded  for  our 
efforts  when  we  l'eceived  a  very  nice 
note  of  thanks  from  the  subscriber.  He 
had  received  the  grate  as  a  result  of 
the  letters  and  was  very  appreciative 
of  our  help. 

—  A. a.  — 

THANKS! 

My  refund  finally  came  through, 
thanks  to  you.  I  would  never  have  been 
able  to  get  my  money  without  your 
help.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  This  is 
a  good  service  you  are  giving  your  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  I  do  hope  folks  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it  and  use  it  to  help  rid  the 
country  of  swindlers. — Mrs.  J.  B.,  Pa. 
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November  24,  1950  Harry  Munsey  sold  me  a 
Series  505  Accident  Policy  for  $15.00  a  year. 

August  27,  1951  Mr.  Munsey  again  called  and 
explained  the  advantages  of  having  two  of  these 
policies.  I  bought  another  policy. 

September  7,  1951,  12  Days  Later ,  1  was 

caught  in  the  auger  of  my  blower  and  lost  my  left 
leg  above  the  knee  and  all  the  toes  on  my  right  foot. 

I  appreciate  the  prompt  settlement  of  my  claim 
and  the  handling  of  all  the  details  by  your  office 
and  your  agent,  Mr.  Munsey,  who  delivered  the 
checks  for  $1880.00. 

I  strongly  recommend  these  policies  to 
every  farmer. 

tlxJh  tl  c7^ud> 


Charles  Tebbets  receives  checks  for  $1880.00 
from. Agent,  Harry  Munsey.  It  figured  this  way: 


Loss  of  leg 
Hospital  Room 
Operating  Room 
Anaesthetic 
Ambulance 
X-ray 

A  total  of 


$1500.00 


*$300.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 


380.00 


$1880.00 
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ORTHEAST  farmers  don’t  have  to 
tip  their  hats  to  anyone  when  it 
comes  to  growing  corn  for  grain. 
Early  maturing  hybrid  varieties, 
modern  production  methods,  me¬ 
chanical  pickers  and  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
transportation  cost  advantage  of  about  30 
cents  a  bushel  over  Mid-west  corn,  are  among 
the  factors  that  have  put  us  back  in  the  ear 
corn  business.  / 

And  we’re  really  in  the  business  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  dozen  years  ago.  Last  year  in 
New  York  State  alone,  nearly  10  million 
bushels  of  corn  were  grown  on  a  little  less 
than  a  quarter  million  acres  of  land  to  give 
Us  an  average  yield  of  43  bushels — just  four 
bushels  less  than  Iowa,  a  state  famous  for  its 
corn.  We  are  now  matching  the  top  yields  of 
the  Mid-west.  Hybrid  varieties  adapted  to  the 
area  and  production  methods  that  include 
generous  doses  of  fertilizer  have  made  100- 
bushel  yields  of  shelled  corn  quite  common. 

MANY  men  who  have  gone  into  grass  silage 
programs  are  still  growing  corn,  but  when 
they  don’t  need  it  for  re-filling  silos,  they  let 
it  mature  as  grain'  and  use  it  to  cut  feed  costs 
of  their  dairy  herds  and  poultry  flocks. 
Others,  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  transpor¬ 
tation  and  handling  charges  for  grain  from  the 
Mid-west  have  given  them  a  price  break,  are 
growing  ear  corn  as  a  cash  crop  in  place  of 
crops  that  have  high  labor  requirements  such 
as  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  canning  crops,  etc.  Of 
course  there’s  a  good  market  because,  even 
after  the  advances  of  the  past  ten  years,  New 
York  is  producing  only  about  a  quarter  of 


its  feed  requirements. 

Breeders  have  given  us  var¬ 
ieties  that  will  reach  full  ma¬ 
turity  in  our  Northeast  grow¬ 
ing  season,  but  even  mature 
corn  has  35  per  cent  moisture 
in  it.  If  they  could  choose 
their  weather,  corn  men 
would  leave  the  mature  corn 
in  the  fields,  and  have  a  kill¬ 
ing  frost  followed  by  balmy, 
dry  October  weather  that  would  bring  the 
moisture  content  away  down.  Unfortunately, 
that  kind  of  weather  can’t  be  depended  upon 
in  our  area.  We’re  more  apt  to  have  rain  and 
mud  to  hamper  the  picking  operation.  For 


By  Jim  Hall 


this  reason,  the  mechanical  pickers  are  start¬ 
ed  to  work  almost  as  soon  as  the  corn  ma¬ 
tures  and  it  is  harvested  when  the  moisture 
is  anywhere  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

That’s  where  the  trouble  starts. 

CORN  up  to  about  25  per  cent  moisture 
stored  in  a  long,  narrow  crib,  with  the 
long  side  exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind, 
might  keep  reasonably  well  until  the  hot 
weather  hits  it:  and  it’s  fairly  safe  to  keep  it 
this  way  if  you’re  going  to  be  feeding  it  out  all 
winter  and  expect  to  use  it  up  before  warm 
spring  weather  comes  along.  But  even  25  per 
cent  moisture  corn  will  mold  if  it’s  stored  in 
big  quantities  on  barn  floors  or  in  cribs  too 
wide  to  permit  a  good  flow  of  air. 

And  we  are  growing  it  in  big  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  Northeast — I  know  of  at 
least  one  man  who  has  240  acres  grow¬ 
ing  right  now  as  a  cash  crop.  With 
such  a  crop  and  high  moisture,  it  takes 


Yields  of  corn  on  north¬ 
eastern  farms  are 
crowding  those  obtain¬ 
ed  in  the  corn  belt. 


For  best  results,  a  corn  crib  should  not  be  over  4V2 
feet  wide. 

more  than  a  narrow'  crib  to  prevent  spoilage 
and  to  get  moisture  down  to  the  15  per  cent 
mark  that  dealers  demand. 

LAST  year  w-as  an  especially  bad  one  as  far 
as  stored  corn  was  concerned.  Many  men, 
after  growing  a  good  crop,  found  that  they 
had  to  discount  their  prices  as  much  as  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel  due  to  mold  and  other  damage 
caused  by  poor  storage  facilities. 

Commercial  “community”  grain  driers  have 
been  built  to  serve  many  sections  of  the 
Northeast  but  transportation  and  handling 
of  a  crop  of  corn  through  a  sheller,  to  the 
drier  and  back  to  the  farm,  make  this  method 
pretty  expensive  for  farmers  living  a  distance 
from  the  drying  plants. 

The  logical  place  to  dry  and  store  corn  is 
right  on  the  farm  where  most  of  it  is  used. 
Some  men  are  doing  this  very  successfully, 
so,  in  order  that  others  might  have  the  benefit 
of  their  experience,  the  Agricultural  Engin¬ 
eering  Department  at  Cornell  University 
made  a  survey  of  corn  storage,  and  drying 
methods  and  facilities  in  New  York.  From 
these  on-the-field  findings  a  bulletin  is  now 
being  prepared  that  covers  the  whole  business 
of  corn  storage. 

IT  WILL  include  plans  and  specifications  of 
materials  for  building  a  safe  and  adequate 
on-the-farm  corn  crib;  plans  for  temporary 
cribs;  the  use  of  barn  floors,  hay  mows  and 
tool  sheds  for  storage;  the  use  of  forced  air 
both  heated  and  unheated,  for  drying;  and 
the  economics  of  custom  service  for  heat 
drying. 

(The  bulletin  will  be  ready  September  15 
and  one  may  be  had  by  writing  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.) 

From  their  survey  and  from  research  into 
corn  storage,  Orville  French,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  Paul  Hoff,  and  others  who  engaged 
in  the  work,  have  reached  some  rather  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions. 

First  they  found  that  (Continued  on  Page  21) 
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FEEDERS 

Floor  Type  Feeders — Easy-to- 
fill  floor  type  feeders  with  one 
bushel  capacity  for  60  mature 
birds.  The  improved  design  of 
the  F60G  prevents  billing  and 
feed  waste.  Feeder  2-114. 


Stand  Type  Feeder — For  those  who  prefer  the  stand 
type  feeder  and  want  the  advantages  of  the  F60G,  this 
nest  is  fitted  with  rigid  angle  iron  legs  and  hardwood 
perches  spaced  right  to  suit  the  flock.  F60GS  Feeder  2-116. 


FOUNTAINS 

Johnson  Cup— -It  is  easy  to  keep  fresh  water 
before  birds  all  the  time  with  the  Johnson  cup. 
A  completely  automatic  and  practical  poultry 
fountain  that  is  easily  installed — 2-234. 


Double  Wall  Fountain — This  popular 
5-gallon  double  wall  fountain  is  built  to 
last.  Ample  size  for  75  mature  birds  and 
designed  for  easy  filling  and  to  prevent 
roosting.  F5  fountain — 2-206. 
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NESTS 

Square  Hole  Nests — Roorny  square  hole 
nests  which  can  be  easily  arranged  to 
suit  your  working  system.  Deep  enough 
to  keep  litter  in  place  and  convenient  for 
egg  gathering.  10  nest,  square  hole  metal 
unit  No.  2-410. 

t 

Colony  Nest — Popular  metal  colony  nest 
for  cleaner  eggs  and  more  convenience  in 
gathering  eggs.  Designed  to  permit  sim¬ 
ple  wall  hanging  or  any  working  arrange¬ 
ment  suitable  to  you.  Accommodates  40  to 
45  birds.  Nest  2-404. 


EGG  BASKETS 

Rigid  construction  with  steel  wire  that  protects  eggs 
but  permits  air  circulation.  Rubber  coated  basket 
also  available.  Other  supplies  for  busy  poultrymen 
include  egg  graders,  egg  washers,  grit  boxes,  ship¬ 
ping  coops,  pickers  and  scalders. 


G.L.F.  LAYING  MASH 

Everything  that  poultry  scientists  have  learned 
about  feeding  chickens  is  behind  the  formula 
for  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash.  Ingredients  are  selected 
for  quality  and  the  formula  is  put  together  in  a 
way  that  produces  large  numbers  of  eggs,  keeps 
birds  growing  to  maturity,  and  promotes  health 
and  vigor. 

G.L.F.  EGG  MAKER  v 

A  complete  mash  for  laying  hens  formulated  to 
take  advantage  of  good  market  buys.  It’s  a  low 
cost  mash  and  a  good  egg  producer  used  by 


many  poultrymen  when  the  spread  between 
egg  prices  and  production  costs  is  narrow. 

GRINDERS,  SHELLMAKERS 

G.L.F.  supplies  both  grinders  and  shell-making 

materials  such  as  G.L.F.  Granite  Grit,  G.L.F. 

# 

Shellfirmer  and  oyster  shells,  and  calcite  crystals, 
all  essential  to  better  egg  production. 

LITTER 

G.L.F.  Zorb-It  is  a  good  loose  litter,  absorbent 
enough  to  take  up  excess  moisture  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  comfort  needed  for  the  laying  flock. 


GRAIN 

G.L.F.  Scratch  Grains  are  varied  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  poultrymen  in  G.L.F.  territory.  • 

Super  Coarse  Scratch— a  mixture  of  cracked 
corn  and  whole  wheat 

50-50  Coarse  Scratch — half  cracked  corn  and 

S' 

half  whole  wheat 

Coarse  Scratch  with  Oats — cracked  corn, 
whole  wheat  and  oats 

Whole  Grain  Scratch 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc. 
Ithaca,  New  York 


At  your 


G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


"can't  beat  it 

FOR  TRACTION" 


FIRST  in  Traction  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear 
FIRST  in  Popularity 


How  can  you  be  sure  that  the  tractor  tires  you  buy  will 
give  you  traction  when  and  where  you  need  it  most? 
Perhaps  this  fact  will  help  you  decide: 


Year  after  year  far  more  farmers  prefer 
Goodyear’s  farm-proved  Super -Sure-Grip  to 
any  other  make.  There  is  no  close  second! 


This  overwhelming  preference  stems  from  the  fact  that 
farmers  find  “you  can’t  beat  Goodyears  for  traction”— 
that  Super-Sure-Grips  pull  where  others  don’t.  Isn’t 
this  your  surest  guide  to  the  best  tractor  tires  for  you— 
especially  since  Goodyears  cost  no  more? 


GOODYEAR 

Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


3  REASONS  WHY  GOODYEARS  GIVE 
"THE  GREATEST  PULL  ON  EARTH" 
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STRAIGHT  LUGS.  Goodyear  lugs  are  ruler- 
straight  and  come  closer  together  at  the 
shoulders— providing  the  time-proved, 
wedge-like  bite  that  holds  the  soil  in  place 
and  gives  this  tire  more  traction  —  gives 
your  tractor  more  pulling  power. 

O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  pioneered  by 
Goodyear.  Most  widely  imitated  of  all 
tractor  tread  designs  because  farm  experi¬ 
ence  proves  it  the  most  efficient  —  when 
combined  ivith  straight  lugs! 

EVEN  WEAR.  Goodyear  straight  lugs  work 
against  the  soil  evenly,  pull  evenly,  wear 
more  evenly  —  to  lengthen  tire  life  and 
make  your  tire  dollars  go  farther. 


fc$*r>S«Te-Griifr— T,  M  •  Goodyear  TSr©  &  Ruhfoer  CcnvpMty  Alums, 
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Ai  uerican  Agriculturist,  September  6,  1952 


TIIE  EDITORIAL 


DO  YOU  CARE? 

EORGE  GALLUP,  famous  pollster,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  poll  on  how  people  in  the  United  States 
vote  or  don’t  vote.  His  study  included  personal  visits 
in  48  states  with  all  classes  and  groups  of  people. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  continuing 
the  liberties  in  this -republic,  the  results  of  this  poll 
are  very  discouraging,  and  those  results  check  with 
other  similar  studies  that  have  been  made.  The 
Gallup  Poll  shows  that  only  six  out  of  ten  citizens 
intend  to  vote  in  the  November  elections  this  year, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  ever  before 
America  stands  at  a  crossroad.  This  election  may 
well  determine  whether  or  not  we  go  down  the  road 
to  a  complete  loss  of  our  liberties. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  this  survey: 

Completely  Doubtful 


Certain  to 

or  Won’t 

Vote 

Vote 

NATIONAL  . 

57% 

43% 

BY  SEX: 

Men  . 

62 

38 

Women  . 

52 

48 

BY  AGE: 

21  to  29  years  . - 

49 

51 

30  to  49  years  . . 

58 

42 

50  years  and  over  . 

61 

39 

BY  EDUCATION: 

College  . — 

71 

29 

High  School  . . . 

59 

41 

Grammar  School  . 

52 

48 

BY  OCCUPATION: 

4 

Professional  and  Business 

70 

30 

White  Collar  . 

63 

37 

Manual  Workers  . . 

.  55 

45 

Farmers  . 

51 

49 

Study  of  the  above  figures  will  show,  among 
other  things,  that  men  are  more  likely  to  vote  than 
women  and  that  millions  of  young  people  have  little 
or  no  interest  in  their  right  to  vote,  that  better  edu¬ 
cated  people  are  more  likely  to  appreciate  their  suf¬ 
frage  rights,  that  professional  and  business  people 
are  the  best  citizens  and  that  farmers  don’t  have 
much  to  brag  about  when  it  comes  to  exercising 
their  responsibilities  as  voters. 

We  boast  about  our  American  democracy,  and 
yet  only  about  half  of  the  qualified  Americans  vote. 
In  the  1951  election  in  Great  Britain,  83%  voted, 
while  92%  turned  out  for  the  1948  election  in  Italy. 

Now  you  can  say  that  your  one  vote  doesn’t 
count,  but  suppose  everyone  took  that  same  atti¬ 
tude?  You  can  also  say  that  the  important  thing 
is  the  nomination,  not  the  election.  You  are  wrong 
here  also,  for  both  nominations  and  elections  are 
important,  and  besides  most  of  you  had  the  privilege 
of  saying  something  about  nominations  and  did  not 
exercise  it. 

There  are  two  outstanding  facts  about  this  de¬ 
plorable  lack  of  responsibility  of  American  citizens. 
First,  it  is  certain  that  unless  more  of  us  use  all 
of  our  privileges  as  citizens  of  a  republic  in  school 
meetings,  town  meetings,  political  caucuses,  and 
primaries,  and  in  the  elections,  we  stand  to  lose  all 
the  privileges  and  liberties  that  cost  our  ancestors 
so  much. 

The  second  fact  is  that  those  who  fail  to  live  up 
to  their  citizenship  responsibilities  have  no  reason 
to  whine  and  complain  about  government. 

TIME  TO  TIGHTEN  El* 

NVESTIGATION  of  welfare  work  in  Essex 
County,  New  York,  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  a  Grand  Jury  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
waste  of  35  per  cent,  or  approximately  $110,000. 
That  amount  could  have  been  saved  in  this  one 
county  alone  by  efficient  organization  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  welfare  department. 

In  Clinton  County,  after  hearing  63  witnesses,  a 
Grand  Jury  severely  criticized  welfare  administra¬ 
tion,  case  work,  and  policies.  The  Grand  Jury  acted 
after  the  Citizens  Public  Expenditure  Survey,  a 
statewide  taxpayers  group,  pointed  out  that  welfare 
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costs  in  Clinton  County  were  among  the  highest  in 
the  state. 

Similar  investigations  of  welfare  departments  in 
other  counties  are  now  planned,  and  these  may  show 
that  welfare  work  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  is 
being  well  handled.  Most  welfare  workers  are  sincere 
and  able,  but  perhaps  sometimes'  too  sympathetic. 
It  is  also  difficult  always  to  determine  whether  an 
applicant  is  in  real  need.  Public  officials  have  a 
grave  responsibility,  not  only  to  the  taxpayer  blit 
also  to  the  people  being  helped,  to  make  sure  that 
those  actually  needing  relief  get  what  they  need 
and  that  the  “dead  beats”  don’t  got  anything. 

If  there  is  a  law  or  regulation  permitting  those  on 
relief  to  use  welfare  money  in  any  way  they  choose, 
it  should  be  changed  so  that  relief  money  can  be 
earmarked  to  fit  actual  needs.  It  is  time  to  tighten 
up. 

THE  GOING  AWAY  TIME 

ALONG  about  this  time  of  year  or  a  little  later, 
there  is  almost  always  a  period  of  difficult  ad¬ 
justment  in  our  family.  The  summer  and  vacations 
have  passed  and  members  of  the  family  must  re¬ 
turn  to  their  jobs  or  go  away  to  school  or  college, 
leaving  those  left  behind  very  lonesome  indeed. 

I  know  how  a  friend  of  mine  felt  when  he  told 
me  about  his  son  leaving  home  to  go  to  college. 
My  friend  said  that  he  climbed  onto  his  wagon  and 
drove  into  the  field  urging  his  horses  to  a  mad  gal¬ 
lop.  It  was  anything,  just  anything,  to  help  him 
forget  his  heartache. 

The  lonesome  time  started  with  me  when  I  began 
going  from  home  as  a  boy.  It  continued  later  when 
our  own  sons  started  to  leave  for  college  and  for 
the  war,  and  more  recenty  when  Dickie,  one  of  our 
grandsons,  went  back  to  his  own  home  after  a 
very  happy  summer  with  us. 

Yet,  of  course,  that  is  the  way  of  life,  and  the 
way  it  should  be.  We  would  not  have  it  otherwise, 
but  that  doesn’t  help  the  lonesome  feeling.  Life  is 
filled  with  too  many  goodbyes. 

RAILROAD  PROBLEMS 

THE  RAILROADS  are  close  to  the  ragged  edge 
of  disaster.  So  difficult  are  the  government  regu¬ 
lations  under  which  they  have  to  operate,  so  small 
are  their  profits,  that  a  minor  disaster  like  a  strike 
or  a  mild  depression  would  likely  throw  the  rail¬ 
roads  into  bankruptcy  and  result  in  a  socialistic 
government  taking  them  over.  That  would  be  bad 
for  everybody  concerned,  and  especially  for  the 
farmers,  for  railroads  are  still  the  farmer’s  number 
ohe  means  of  transportation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  railroads,  they  had  a 
monopoly  on  transportation  and  everything  their 
own  way.  To  control  them  and  to  protect  the  public, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  set  up  to 
regulate  the  railroads.  Since  that  time,  the  rules 
and  regulations  have  been  increasing  in  number  and 
strictness,  but  at  the  same  time,  all  kinds  of  other 
competitive  transportation  have  developed.  Air¬ 
planes,  trucks,  and  automobiles  compete  with  the 
railroads,  but  not  under  the  same  difficult  regu¬ 
lations,  with  the  result  that  the  railroads  are  unable 
to  get  reserves  for  developing  new  and  better 
equipment  and  to  increase  and  improve  their 
services. 

Finally,  surveys  and  studies  made  by  the  Brook¬ 
ings  Institute  and  by  other  impartial  responsible 
authorities  convinced  many  other  organizations  and 
their  leaders  of  the  dangerous  situation  facing  the 
railroads.  The  National  Grange,  originally  for  strict 
control  of  the  railroads,  now  favors  fewer  regula¬ 
tions.  So  does  the  Transportation  Association  of 
America.  In  announcing  its  new  policy  the  Grange 
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said:  “We  are  much  concerned  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  present  regulatory  policy.  Recent 
events  have  made  it  all  too  evident  that  railroad 
bankruptcy  gives  eventual  government  ownership 
or  government  subsidy.  Neither  solution  is  tolerable. 
It  seems  clearly  apparent  that  our  total  transporta¬ 
tion  policy  must  be  modernized.” 

On  its  part,  the  Transportation  Association  re¬ 
ported  a  five-year  study  of  railroad  problems  and 
has  made  several  recommendations  for  improvement 
to  congressional  committees. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  listen  to  these 
new  suggestions  and  give  the  railroads  the  relief 
from  overstrict  regulations  and  thus  enable  them 
to  make  improvements  and  to  continue  their  vital 
essential  services. 

DECLARE  WAR 

IT  COSTS  from  $5  to  $10  a  year  to  keep  a  rat. 
*  It  costs  5c  to  kill  it.  What  point  is  there  in  work¬ 
ing  your  head  off  to  raise  a  crop  only  to  have  rats 
destroy  some  of  it  and  condemn  most  of  the  rest? 

This  is  the  time  when  rats  come  into  your  build¬ 
ings  all  set  to  live  on  you.  Will  you  do  something 
about  it,  or  will  you  put  it  off  until  they  have  eaten 
your  profits?  f 

What  can  you  do? 

1.  Clean  up  all  trash. 

2.  Poison  with  Warfarin. 

3.  Gas  burrows  with  Calcium  Cyanide. 

4.  Repeat  poisoning  if  and  when  there  are  any 
rat  signs. 

5.  Rat-proof  all  places  where  grain  is  stored  with 
hardware  cloth  and  bands  of  sheet  metal. 

Any  work  or  cost  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  year. 

FIGHT  TO  END  PRICE 
CONTROLS  ON  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

LEON  CHAPIN,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  his  nationwide  effort  to  end  price 
controls  on  dairy  products. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  efforts,  the  National 
Milk  Producers’  Federation  has  named  a  special 
committee  to  try  to  prove  to  Washington  officials 
that  control  of  milk  and  milk  prices  is  wrong  for 


everyone  copcerned. 

In  discussing  the  subject,  Mr.  Chapin  said: 

“Controls,  by  their  very  nature,  attempt  to  re¬ 
place  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  with 
fallible  human  judgment  biased  and  influenced  by 
politics.  Political  expediency — the  everlasting  search 
for  votes  and  patronage  and  power — often  influ¬ 
ences  the  judgment  of  bureaucrats  and  polititcians. 

“Business  is  enmeshed  in  red  tape  and  harried 
with  conflicting  rules  and  regulations.  Everyone  is 
bossed  by  bureaucrats  and  jobholders,  most  of 
whom  know  nothing  about  the  milk  business,  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  about  dairy  farming. 

“Let  this  government  control  of  agriculture  and 
business  continue  much  longer  and  we  will  be  like 
other  government-controlled  countries.  Initiative 
will  be  lost  and  ambition  dimmed.” 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

\  FARMER  in  Dixie  was  leaning  across  the  rail 
r*’  fence  watching  another  old  friend  cultivate  coin 
vith  a  mule.  Finally  the  visitor  said,  “Jim,  it  aint 
•eally  any  of  my  business,  but  you  could  save  your- 
ielf  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  yelling  ‘gee’  and  ‘haw 
it  the  mule  instead  of  just  pulling  your  insides  out 
uggin’  on  the  lines.” 

The  other  farmer  yanked  his  mule  to  a  stop, 
lauled  out  a  dirty  rag,  mopped  his  face  with  it- 
‘Yeah,”  he  answered,  “I  guess  you’re  right,  bu 
his  old  son  of  a  sea  cook  of  a  mule  kicked  me  fivc 
fears  ago,  and  I  ain’t  spoke  to  him  since.” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

Here  are  comments  on  the  Northeastern  farm  situation  and  outlook.  They 
were  given  recently  by  Dean  W.  I.  (Bill)  Myers  of  Cornell  to  a  group  of  rural 
bankers. 


GENERAL  OUTLOOK:  ‘The  general  economic  outlook  for  the  next 
****"1™™*"^ ■■■  year  or  so  is  favorable.  A  gradual,  modest 
improvement  in  consumer  buying  provides  the  basis  for  optimism  in  consumer 
goods  industries.  Months  will  be  required  to  regain  a  balance  in  steel  inventor¬ 
ies.  The  trend,  however,  is  upward.  • 

FARM  INCOME:  ‘Here  are  the  business  results  of  U.  S.  agriculture  for 

the  first  half  of  1952 :  prices  received  by  farmers  were 
down  5  per  cent  from  the  first  half  of  1951,  volume  of  sales  up  7  per  cent,  gross 
income  up  4  per  cent,  and  farm  costs  up  3  per  cent.  Hence,  the  net  income  of 
U.  S.  farmers  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  first  half  of  1951.„ 

“The  outlook  for  the  last  half  of  1952  is  favorable  for  all  major  crops  except 
spring  wheat.  However,  with  a  large  winter  wheat  output,  there  will  be  a  total 
crop  of  1.3  billion  bushels  which  is  adequate  for  domestic  and  export  purposes, 
plus  a  generous  carry-over.  The  food  supply  will  be  slightly  above  1951,  with 
more  beef  and  poultry  making  up  for  a  smaller  supply  of  pork.  The  recent 
drought  brought  severe  losses  to  farmers  affected,  but  it  will  have  no  substan¬ 
tial  effect  on  food  production.  The  large  prospective  corn  crop  will  permit  con¬ 
tinued  high  production  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs. 

AEXT  YEAR:  “With  farm  prices  stable  around  present  levels,  United 
mmam—mm—m—m  States  farmers’  gross  income  for  1952  should  equal  or  be 
slightly  above  1951.  With  farm  costs  continuing  slightly  above  last  year,  the 
net  income  of  U.  S.  farm  operators  will  be  around  the  levels  of  1951 — perhaps 
slightly  below  the  14.9  billion  dollars  of  last  year.  This  is  low  in  comparison 
with  the  all-time  peak  incomes  of  industrial  workers,  but  well  above  the  low 
levels  of  1949  and  1950. 

DOWNTURN:  “A  readjustment  is  probable  in  the  middle  fifties  when 

the  defense  buildup  is  completed  and  requirements  drop 
to  a  replacement  basis.  The  construction  boom  is  past  its  peak  although  it  may 
remain  high  for  a  couple  of  years  with  the  stimulation  of  easy  housing  credit 
and  defense  production.  But  the  trend  is  downward. 

“When  it  comes,  the  depression  will  not  be  due  to  farm  surpluses  but  to 
causes  in  the  general  economy  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  What 
happens  in  the  U.  S.  affects  prices  and  economic  conditions  in  other  countries, 
and,  conversely,  what  happens  in  the  rest  of  the  world  also  affects  us. 


CUSHIONS:  Some  persons  think  we  are  in  a  new  era,  that  we  can  con- 

trol  our  economic  affairs  and  prevent  depressions  by  govern¬ 
ment  action  and  programs.  I  have  grave  doubts  of  our  ability  to  stabilize  the 
U.  S  . — even  graver  doubts  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  government  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  act  more  promptly  than  formerly  to  try  to  prevent  a  downward 
spiral  of  deflation.  Unemployment  insurance,  old-age  pensions,  public  assistance, 
and  farm  price  supports  might  cushion  the  shock  but  will  not  prevent  it. 

“It  would  be  my  guess  that  over  the  next  decade  the  average  level  of  farm 
prices  will  be  in  a  reasonably  favorable  relation  to  farm  costs  and  other  prices. 
However,  this  optimistic  general  outlook  for  farming  will  not  prevent  a  decline 
in  farm  prices  if  the  general  price  level  falls. 


WHAT  TO  HO:  ‘  ‘With  both  the  short-run  and  the  long-run  outlook  in 

mind,  I  believe  that  farmers  should  maintain  full  farm 
production,  but  watch  labor  efficiency  and  costs.  Full  employment  of  their  labor 
forces,  labor-saving  machinery  and  methods,  and  higher  yields  per  acre  and 
per  animal  by  better  production  methods  are  very  important.  Credit  necessary 
for  efficient  production  should  be  provided  to  farmers,  but  they  should  reduce 
debts  as  rapidly  as  possible.  — Hugh  Cosline 


J  S’POSE  I’m  getting  old,  by  gee,  but 
this  year  it  hag  seemed  to  me  that 
heat’s  been  worse  than  e’er  before  and 
work  has  tired  me  more  and  more.  I’ve 
never  seen  time  move  so  slow  and  next 
year  will  be  worse,  I  know,  unless  new 
energy  js  found  before  next  summer 
rolls  around.  And  so,  when  this  year’s 
work  is  done,  I  think  I’ll  take  time  off 
for  fun,  and  chase  off  someplace  oh  a 
trip  to  find  a  new  supply  of  zip.  We’ll 
sell  the  cows  and  hens  and  hogs,  we’ll 
give  away  the  cats  and  dogs,  then  nail 
up  doors  and  windows  too,  and  stay 
away  the  winter  through. 

But  where  to  go?  I  can’t  decide 
which  way  to  head  or  how  to  ride.  For 
weeks  I’ve  had  maps  spread  all  o’er 
the  table  and  upon  the  floor,  but  ev’ry 
Place  my  eye  has  lit  has  one  or  two 
things  wrong  with  it.  In  Florida  the 
costs  are  high,  a  west  coast  winter’s 
seldom  dry;  I’m  scared  to  fly  across 
the  sea,  a  boat  would  be  the  death  of 
hie.  The  more  I  look  and  read  and 
frown,  the  more  my  eye  hits  our  home 
town;  on  second  thought,  therefore,  perhaps  long  nights  of  sleep  and  daily 
haps  right  here  at  home  might  be  the  best  idea  of  all  for  getting  rest. 


MORE  TOBACCO  IN 


EVERY  TIN! 


Prince  Albert’s  patented* 
“No-Bite”  process  means 


.real  pipe-smoking  pleasure 
from  the  very  first  puff. 


* Process  patented  July  30,  1907 


No  other  tobacco 

GIVES  ME  AS  MUCH 
ENJOYMENT  AS  I  GET 
WITH  EVERY  PUFF 
OF  MILD,  TASTY,  - 

PRINCE  ALBERT! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


MORE  AND  MORE  PIPE  SMOKERS  are  enjoying  the  cool  smok¬ 
ing  comfort  of  P.A.  That’s  because  Prince  Albert  is  spe¬ 
cially  treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite! 

P.A.’s  choice  tobacco  smokes  mild  and  tasty  right  down 
to  the  last  puff.  Small  wonder  it’s  a  favorite  of  pipe  smokers 
and  roll-your-owners,  too! 

TUNE  IN  " GRAND  OLE  OPRY",  SATURDAY  NIGHTS  ON  NBC 


MORE  MEN  SMOKE 


Ptfnce  Albeit 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  TOBACCO 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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KEEP  COWS  FREE 
OF  MASTITIS 

v 

with  the 

DOUBLE-DUTY  ANTIBIOTIC 


AUREOMYCIN 


1. 

When  mastitis  strikes,  infuse 
a  tube  of  AUREOMYCIN  Crys¬ 
talline  Ointment  Veterinary 
Lederle  into  an  infected  quar¬ 
ter.  It’s  fast-acting,  long-act¬ 
ing,  highly  effective! 

2. 

Before  mastitis  strikes,  treat 
cuts  and  other  wounds  or  in¬ 
juries  of  teats  or  udder  with 
this  same  antibiotic,  by  local 
application  and  infusion,  to 
guard  against  mastitis. 


Use  AUREOMYCIN  Crystalline  Ointment  Lederle  in  this 
two-way  protection  and  treatment  method  to  avoid 
mastitis  losses!  Get  bigger  milk  checks! 

Aureomycin  Ointment  remains  active  in  the  udder 
for  more  than  48  hours.  It  is  a  more  broadly  effective 
antibiotic  than  penicillin;  it  is  relatively  nonirritating 
and  nontoxic.  It  is  available  in  a  convenient,  easy-to-use 
infusion-tip  tube. 

v  *■ 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder 
infusion,  the  injectable  form  of  SULMET*  Sodium 
Sulfamethazine**  Lederle  should  be  used.  Subsequent 
treatment  may  be  conducted  with  SULMET  Sulfametha¬ 
zine  OBLETS*  Veterinary  Tablets. 

Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous**  Veterinary 
may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septicemia 
as  a  highly  effective  agent  against  most  bacteria. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin 
Ointment  for  Udder  Infusion,  as  well  as  best  management 
practices  and  disease-control  procedures  for  avoidance  of 
reinfection,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  **To  be  used  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian. 
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More  Wheat 
Per  Acre 
and  Per  Hour 

By  S.  R.  ALDRICH,  Cornell  University 


w 


HEAT  is  making  a  come-back 
in  New  York.  In  1900  the 
_  state  grew  over  400,000  acres. 

This  dropped  to  around  200,- 
000  in  the  early  1930’s,  increased  to 
300,000  in  the  early  1940’s,  and  is  av¬ 
eraging  about  425,000  in  the  period 
1950-52.  This  new  interest  in  wheat  is 
due  to  higher  yields,  lower  labor  re¬ 
quirement,  and  a  favorable  price,  which 
add  up  to  greater  returns. 


Acre  yields  of  wheat  have  increased 
about  40  per  cent  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  out¬ 
standing  varieties  developed  by  Dr.  H. 
H.  Love  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Each  new  variety  released — 
Honor,  Forward,  Yorkwin,  Nured,  Cor¬ 
nell  595,  and  now  Genesee  to  name 
some  of  the  most  important  —  gave 
higher  yield,  stiffer  straw,  or  more  dis¬ 
ease  resistance. 


When  these  improved  varieties  are 
combined  with  the  right  fertilizer  and 
other  cultural  practices,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  50-bushel  wheat  on 
New  York  farms.  The  highest  yield  in 
small  scale  experiments  has  been  70 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This  indicates  that 
many  farmers  can  make  real  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  method  for  growing 
wheat. 


In  1920  a  farmer  grew  about  1  bushel 
of  wheat  for  each  hour  he  spent  on  the 
crop.  Now  he  produces  3.5  bushels. 
Wheat  is  well  suited  to  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction  and  full  mechanization.  The  in¬ 
creased  yield  and  lower  labor  require¬ 
ments  for  wheat  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  in  wheat  showing  the  highest 
return  per  hour  of  labor  of  any  field 
crop. 


Varieties 

The  following  statements  are  from 
the  1952  Crop  Variety  Recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Plant  Breeding  Department 
at  Cornell. 

Cornell  595  is  the  stiffest  strawed  winter 
wheat  available.  It  is  somewhat  higher  .n 
yield  than  Yorkwin,  though  not  quite  so 
high  as  the  new  Genesee. 

Yorkwin  is  somewhat  lower  in  yield  than 
Genesee  and  Cornell  595  and  not  so  stiff 
strawed. 

Genesee  is  a  new  variety  released  by 
Cornell  and  available  for  the  first  time  as 
Certified  seed  for  fall  planting  in  1952. 
In  64  tests,  Genesee  has  averaged  11  per 
cent  higher  in  yield  than  Yorkwin  and  6 
per  cent  higher  than  Cornell  595.  (There 
will  be  about  20,000  acres  of  Genesee  sown 
in  the  fall  of  1952.) 

Nured  is  high  in  yielding  ability  but  is 
rather  weak-strawed.  Seed  supplies  are 
limited. 

Thorne  has  a  stiff  straw  and  has  given 
satisfactory  performance  on  Long  Island. 

Nured  and  Thorne  are  red  wheats 
recommended  primarily  for  feed  pur¬ 
poses  on  Long  Island  and  the  lower 
Hudson  Valley.  The  first  three  varieties 
have  white  kernels  and  are  suitable  for 
milling  or  feeding. 

Soils,  Seedbed  and 
Planting 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  wheat 
belt  of  New  York  being  located  in  the 
lake  plain  region  of  limestone  soils. 
Wheat  is  more  sensitive  to  acid  soils 
than  other  grain  crops.  Good  drainage 
is,  of  course,  first  choice  because  win¬ 
ter  killing  is  less  from  heaving  and  ice 
sheets.  Recent  research  on  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  experiment  farm  near  Ithaca 
has  shown,  however,  that  wheat  can  be 
grown  successfully  on  somewhat  wetter 
soils  and  at  higher  elevations  by  early 
planting  and  proper  fertilization.  Over 
a  four-year  period,  wheat  planted  Au¬ 
gust  20th  yielded  31  bushels  per  acre; 


planted  September  5th,  30  bushels;  and 
September  20th,  17  bushels. 

In  the  main  wheat  growing  counties 
Hessian  Fly  has  been  a  threat  to  early 
planted  wheat.  The  Department  of  En¬ 
tomology  at  Cornell  surveys  the  infes¬ 
tation  of  the  fly  each  year.  The  survey 
this  summer  showed  a  big  drop  in  the 
Hessian  Fly. 

Outside  tha  wheat  belt  the  fly  is 
usually  not  a  serious  problem  and  early 
planting  is  encouraged.  It  is  possible 
that  the  fly  would  build  up  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  years  if  all  farmers  in  such  areas 
planted  early.  In  that  case  the  sugges¬ 
tion  can  be  changed.  , 

Plowing  three  or  four  weeks  before 
planting  is  preferred.  The  seedbed  is 
firm,  more  likely  to  have  enough  mois¬ 
ture,  and  the  trash  that  is  plowed  un¬ 
der  can  partially  rot. 

Farmers  often  sow  two  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre,  but  experiments  show 
that  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  good 
seed  is  enough. 

.  Risky  Practices 

High  returns  from  wheat  in  recent 
years  have  encouraged  farmers  to  try 
two  hazardous  practices — late  planting 
and  wheat  after  wheat.  Under  the  most 
favored  conditions  for  wheat,  farmers 
have  been  planting  after  they  harvested 
beans,  silage  corn,  or  some  other  crop. 
Fields  planted  after  October  15  have 
frequently  gotten  by  with  only  slight 
winter  killing  and  have  produced  fair 
yields.  The  practice  remains  risky, 
however. 

Growing  wheat  after  wheat  on  the 
same  field  involves  another  type  of 
risk — disease.  Several  organisms  that 
attack  wheat  live  over  in  the  soil. 
When  wheat  follows  wheat,  disease 
may  soon  become  serious. 

Seed  wheat  should  be  treated  for 
seed-borne  organisms  before  planting. 
All  seed  dealers  carry  seed  treating 
materials. 

A  1-2-1  yatio  fertilizer  is  best  for 
wheat  at  planting  time.  The  suggested 
rate  is  250  pounds  of  8-16-8  or  equiva¬ 
lent  (333  pounds  of  6-12-6  or  400 
pounds  of  5-10-5).  At  the  time  this  is 
written  the  fertilizer  supply  picture 
with  respect  to  particular  grades  for 
wheat  is  uncertain  due  to  the  recent 
steel  strike  which  affected  one  of  the 
nitrogen  sources  for  mixed  fertilizer. 

Twenty  pounds  of  fertilizer  nitrogen 
is  all  that  can  be  economically  applied 
at  planting  time.  Research  shows  that 
20  pounds  is  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
for  fall  growth.  Any  above  that  will 
leach  out  during  the  winter.  The  time 
to  apply  extra  nitrogen  is  in  the  spring- 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


"Dreamboat  is  not  at  Her  plw 
just  now!" 


Clean— Ad  just— Lubricate 

Do  these  to  make  machinery  last 


Ilow  can  you  protect  >our  investment  in 
machinery? 

A  little  everyday  care  during  the  busy  season 
can  make  a  big  difference  in  wear  and  tear. 

Clean— knock  off  the  dust  and  chaff.  If  dirt  lies 
around  on  implements  it  gradually  seeps  into 
moving  parts.  Dirt  on  a  tractor  engine  raises  the 
running  temperature  and  reduces  efficiency. 

Hay  or  straw  twisting  around  shafts  can  pile 
up  to  where  they  throw  parts  out  of  line. 

Adjust  —  a  slapping  belt  or  noisy  drive  chain 
means  less  efficiency. 

Carry  a  wrench  when  you  lubricate  and  try  the 
nuts  in  the  spots  where  parts  move  fast.  A  loose 
bolt  can  cause  a  major  breakdown. 


Lubricate— you’ll  be  protecting  machinery  that 
probably  cost  $10,000  or  more.  A  good  grease 
gun  is  an  essential  piece  of  equipment. 

Carry  a  rag  when  you  lubricate  and  wipe  the 
fitting  before  applying  the  gun.  That  helps  keep 
dirt  out  of  bearings. 

Care  takes  a  little  time— but  it  saves  time  and 
money  in  the  long  run. 

LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  TAKE  CARE 
OF  YOUR  MACHINERY 
AND  KEEP  IT  ON  THE  GO 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  has  the  right 
lubricant  for  every  piece  of  metal  that  moves 
and  every  wheel  that  turns.  There  should  be 
no  metal-to-metal  contact  in  properly  lubri¬ 
cated  bearings.  Here  are  Atlantic’s  oils  and 
lubricants  that’ll  help  you  keep  your  machinery 
on  the  go. 

Atlantic  Aviation  Motor  Oil  —  the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces  engine  wear 


OFFICE 

ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Rochester 

Box  539 

Glenwood  1620 

Big  Flats 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Big  Flats  8411 

Elmira 

Box  208 

Big  Flats  8411 

Fulton 

Box  331 

2-4140 

Syracuse 

Box  997 

3-5132 

Malone 

Box  292 

5 

Albany 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

4-7138 

Buffalo 

Box  11,  Station  B 

Victoria  1234 

Wayland 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

2741 

Binghamton 

227  Front  Street 

2-4287 

Auburn 

204  Clark  Street 

3-5641 

Oneida 

582  Broad  Street 

811 

Watertown 

Electric  Bldg. 

4277 

Corning 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N .  Y. 

6-7622 

and  holds  oil  consumption  down— can  add  hours 
to  an  engine’s  life. 

Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil— for  transmissions  and 
differentials.  Extra-high  film  strength  to  take 
the  heavy  pressure  of  gear  teeth.  Provides  rust 
protection. 

Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  —  a  soft,  smooth 
adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  places.  Won’t 
dissolve  in  water.  Keep  your  grease  gun  handy 
and  keep  it  loaded  with  this  lubricant. 

Atlantic  Lubricant  A  —  finest  quality  bearing 
grease.  It  can  be  applied  either  through  lubrica¬ 
tion  fittings  or  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and  pack¬ 
ing  the  bearings  by  hand.  Stays  with  bearings 
under  the  most  severe  operating  conditions. 

In  the  fuel  tank  use  either  Atlantic  or  Atlantic 
HI-ARC  (there  are  no  finer  gasolines),  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Kerosene,  or  Atlantic  Diesel  Fuel, 
depending  on  fuel  requirements  of  your  tractor. 

Atlantic  delivers  right  to  your  farm.  With  a 
storage  tank  and  a  supply  of  Atlantic  products 
you  have  your  own  service  station.  We’ll  place 
you  on  an  automatic  supply  basis  for  all  petro¬ 
leum  products,  or  you  can  telephone  in  your 
order  when  you're  ready.  Telephone  or  write  the 
nearest  Atlantic  office  listed  at  the  left— one  of 
our  route  men  or  distributors  will  take  care  of 
your  needs  right  away. 


Your  own  gasoline  station 
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Sinclair  offers  you  2-way  price  protection  on  the  oils  and  greases 
you’ll  need  next  year.  Just  order  now .  Sinclair  will  deliver  on  the 
date  you  specify  and  give  you  this  2-way  protection: 


v. 


Sinclair  protects  you  against  any  price  increases 
throughout  1953.  What’s  more,  you’re  protected 
against  any  shortage  that  may  develop. 


IF  PRICES  DROP 

...You're  ahead! 


If  prices  are  reduced  in  1953,  you  will  benefit  by  the 
reduction.  What’s  more,  Sinclair  requires  no  money 
down.  Terms  of  payment  can  be  arranged  at  time 
of  delivery. 

It’s  just  smart  farm  management  to  order  top-quality  Sinclair 
oils  and  greases.  And  smarter  still  to  take  advantage  of  Sinclair’s 
two-way  price  protection  plan  —  now!  Contact  your  local 
Sinclair  representative. 


SINCLAIR 
FARM  LUBRICANTS 


Keep 


with* 


•  • 


Contains  Pyrenone. 
Kills  stable  flies,  horse 
orn  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes 
—  repels  most  flying  insects.  Highest  rating 
4*Grade  AA”  for  Kill. 

Order  now  for  future  delivery.  Phone  or  write 
focal  Sinclair  Representative. 

SAFE  —  CONTAINS  NO  DDT 


Anxious  to  see  an  answer  to  future  labor  problems,  spud  growers  flocked  to  the 
harvester  demonstrations  at  the  field  day. 


Machinery  is  Big  Attraction 
At  Empire  State  Potato  Day 


NE  day  isn’t  enough  to  see 
everything  that’s  going  on 
here,”  was  the  only  complaint 
heard  at  the  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club’s  19th  annual  Potato  Field 
Day  held  at  Atlanta  in  Steuben  County 
last  month. 

Perfect  weather,  an  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  huge  machinery  display 


water  on  the  two  acres  and  saved  the 
day. 

It  was  well  they  did  because  visiting 
growers,  obviously  worried  about  fu¬ 
ture  labor  conditions,  showed  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  several  potato 
harvesters  demonstrated  in  the  plot. 
After  watching  the  demonstrations, 
several  growers  indicated  that  these 


brought  out  the  biggest  crowd  I’ve  ever  machines,  although  well  beyond  the 
seen  at  a  potato  field  day. 

With  cars  coming  and 
going  all  day,  it  was 
hard  to  estimate  the  size 
of  the  crowd  but  Steu¬ 
ben’s  Sheriff  Charles 
Reynolds  said  12,000 
would  be  a  conservative 
figure.  Other  guesses  ran 
as  high  as  25,000! 

Whatever  the  number 
present,  only  a  few  knew 
that  there  came  near  be¬ 
ing  no  potatoes  on  the 
site  for  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  varieties,  dis¬ 
eases  and  machinery. 

Early  maturing  Warba 
spuds  had  been  planted 
in  the  spring  to  have 
something  for  the  big 
potato  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines  to  work  in  but  a 
6-week  drought  had 
them  struggling  just  to 
stay  alive. 

To  the  rescue  went 
two  Cornell  University 
professors,  M.  W.  Mead¬ 
ows,  vegetable  crops  de¬ 
partment,  and  E.  M.  Markwardt,  agri-  flivver  stage  and  capable  of 
cultural  engineering.  Gathering  up  all  good  job  on  relatively  level  land,  need- 
the  irrigation  pipe  and  equipment  they  ed  more  refinements  before  they’d  want 
could  find  at  the  College,  they  rushed 


New  York  State  1952  Potato  Queen  is  Carolyn  Lopez, 
left,  of  Wayne  County.  Shown  with  her  is  the  U.  S. 
Vegetable  Queen,  Janet  Wilkins,  Homer,  New  York. 

doing  a 


over  to  Atlanta.  With  the  help  of 
Lyman  Edgecomb,  manager  of  the 
Griffin-Rushmore  farm  which  was  the 
site  of  the  field  day;  Charles  Harmon. 


to  use  one  on  their  hilly  fields. 

It  was  machinery  that  gave  action  to 
the  field  day.  Farmers  saw — and  had 
the  opportunity  to  operate  if  they 
wished  —  many  makes  of  tractors, 


grower  and  machinery  dealer;  Lester  plows,  harrows,  disks,  diggers,  plant- 
Schwingle,  and  others,  they  sprinkled  ers,  sub-soilers,  stonepickers,  and  so 
more  than  50,000  gallons  Of  precious  (Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


In  July,  when  it  looked  as 
though  the  potato  field 
day  plots  would  die  after 
a  6-weeks  drought,  Cor¬ 
nell  professors  M.  W. 
Meadows  and  E.  M.  Mark¬ 
wardt,  rushed  irrigation  to 
the  scene.  From  left  are. 
Lyman  Edgecomb,  field 
day  host;  Prof.  Meadows, 
and  Charles  Harmon,  At¬ 
lanta-  machinery  dealer, 
just  after  water  started 
pouring  on  the  plots. 
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WHITE  CLOVER 
PERFORMANCE 

discusser 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Leaflet  No.  119  has  a  most  excellent 
discussion  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  white  clover.  In  addition  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  varieties,  seedbed  prepara¬ 
tion,  disease  and  insect  control,  the 
author  gives  adequate  consideration  to 
its  fertilizer  needs.  On  this  he  says: 

“Common  white  clover,  like  all  other 
clovers,  thrives  best  under  cool,  moist 
growing  conditions  in  soils  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  lime,  phosphate,  and  potash,  but 
it  will  tolerate  poor  conditions  better 
than  other  important  clovers.  Clay  and 
loam  soils  that  have  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  to  keep  the  plants  growing  seem 
better  suited  to  it  than  sandy  soils 
which  are  usually  droughty  and  con¬ 
tain  less  minerals. 

“White  clover  is  not  regular  in 
growth  persistence.  It  occurs  abund¬ 
antly  in  some  years,  but  diminishes  in 
others  until  it  disappears.  This  spas¬ 
modic  behavior  may  be  due  to  (1)  a 
deficiency  of  the  needed  mineral  nu¬ 
trients,  as  phosphate,  potash,  and 
lime;  (2)  crowding  out  by  .tall  or 
thickly  growing  grasses;  (31  insuffici¬ 
ent  rainfall;  or  (4)  attacks  by  diseas¬ 
es  and  insect  pests.  The  application  of 
200  to  400  lbs.  of  phosphate  per  acre 
and  50  to  100  lbs.  of  potash  fertilizers 
has  proved  beneficial  to  its  growth. 
Although  it  will  grow  on  acid  soil,  it 
is  never  so  thrifty  as  when  available 
lime  is  present.  Occasionally  clover 
leaves  become  spotted  with  irregular 
light-brown  areas,  even  in  the  absence 
of  disease-producing  organisms,  a 
condition  that  can  be  remedied  by  the 
application  of  potash.” 


At  Left:  The  lightweight 
John  Deere  No.  200  Two-Row, 
Pull-Type  Picker — the  only 
successful  picker  in  contoured 
corn. 


MACHINERY  IS  RIO 
ATTRACTION 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

forth.  According  to  H.  J.  (Red)  Evans, 
president  of  the  Empire  Club,  more 
than  50  machinery  and  equipment  com¬ 
panies  had  exhibits  on  the  grounds. 

While  machinery  was  king  of  the 
day,  it  was  a  Queen  and  her  court  who 
provided  the  glamor.  Chosen  New  York 
State  Potato  Queen  was  pretty  Miss 
Carolyn  Lopez  of  Savannah  in  Wayne 
County  who  had  the  crown  placed  on 
her  head  by  the  Vegetable  Queen  of 
America,  Miss  Janet  Wilkins  of  Homer, 
New  York.  County  Queens  were:  Mar¬ 
garet  Sirois  of  Cohocton,  Steuben 
County;  Alice  Smith,  Bliss,  Wyoming 
County;  Shirley  Cronk,  Fillmore,  Alle¬ 
gany  County;  and  Norma  Quanz,  Way- 
land,  Livingston  County. 

The  women  of  the  potato  club  put  on 
an  entertaining  program  at  noon,  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  potato  peeling  contest  won 
by  Mrs.  Iona  Chapman  of  Naples. 
Chapmans  also  won  the  next  two  priz¬ 
es:  Mrs.  Clifford  Chapman  of  Naples 
RD  2,  and  Mister  Graham  Chapman  of 
North  Cohocton. — Jim  Hall. 


trusted.  Any  man  who  claims  to 
control  hjs  vpife  will  also  lie  about 
other  things'." 
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1%/TOST  corn  pickers  do  a  good  job  under  perfect 
picking  conditions  but  when  the  going  gets 
tough  their  “fielding”  gets  sloppy.  John  Deere  Corn 
Pickers  have  the  ability  to  come  through  in  the 
“clutches” — the  ability  to  do  a  better  “fielding” 
job,  saving  more  corn  in  down-and-tangled  crops 
.  .  .  in  wet,  slippery  field  conditions  ...  in  corn 
borer  infested  fields  .  .  .  and  in  dry,  brittle  crops. 
That’s  why  a  John  Deere  Picker  brings  you  extra 
bushels  every  year  in  good  years  or  bad. 

LOW-DOWN  PICKING 

Low-down  picking  is  a  feature  common  to  all 
John  Deere  Pickers.  Xong,  gently-sloping  gatherers 
with  floating  gatherer  points  .  .  .  low-down,  long- 
lugged  gatherer  chains  running  below  the  hinge 
point  of  the  gatherers  .  .  .  and  ground-hugging 
snapping  roll  points,  trap  and  save  more  ears  in 
every  field  condition.  Big-capacity  husking  rolls 
assure  cleaner  corn. 

BONUS  FEATURES 


Above:  The  wheel-  and 
drawbar-mounted  John  Deere 
No.  lot  One-Row  Picker  offers 
exceptional  visibility. 


Easier  handling  .  .  .  lighter  weight  ...  lighter 
draft  .  .  .  better  visibility  .  .  .  and  heavy-duty,  quality 
construction  are  bonus  features  of  John  Deere 
Pickers  that  save  you  time  and  money. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  the  next  time  you’re 
in  town.  Mail  coupon  below  for  free  literature. 


Please  send  me  FREE  folder  on  the  John  Deere 
Corn  Picker  checked  below. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Ill.  Dept.p_34 

□  No.  101  Ndme_ _ * _ 

□  No.  200 


R.R.. 


Box 


□  No.  226 


Town_ 


.State _ 


Above:  The  big-capacity 
John  Deere  No.  226  Two-Row 
Mounted  Picker — the  practical 
self-propelled. 
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HIGHEST  RECORD  in  its  class 
...made  on  BEACON  FEEDS! 


The  highest  record  of  any  herd 
of  Ayrshires  (in  the  5-15  class) 
for  1951  goes  to  the  Freeman-Ayr 
Farm,  Fultonville,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Freeman  had  12  cows,  with 
10,794  lbs.  of  milk,  a  4.5%  test 
and  485  lbs.  of  fat.  On  a  Mature 
Equivalent  basis  used  by  the 
Ayrshire  breed  for  rating  herds 
this  was,  11,587  lbs.  milk  and 
522  lbs.  of  fat  or  12,465  lbs.  of 
4%  milk. 

Best  cow  in  the  herd  was  Freeman 
Ayr  Lassie  with  13,410  lbs.  milk, 
4.9%  and  629  lbs.  of  fat. 

All  records  were  made  on  2x 
milking. 


RAISED  AND  FITTED  ON  BEACON 


Special  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Freeman  and  the  Freeman-Ayr 
Farm,  for  this  is  the  second  time 
in  four  years  of  testing  that  she 
has  had  the  highest  herd  in  her 
class. 

This  record,  like  many  others 
made  over  the  years  on  Beacon  dairy  feeds,  proves  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  a  feeding  program  over  merely  feeding  “bags  of  feed.” 
The  Freeman  calves  are  started  on  Beacon  Calf  Starter  and 
Calf  Grain;  heifers  and  dry  cows  are  fitted  and  freshened  on 
Be-Co-Lass  and  Beacon  Dairy  Fitting  Ration;  and  the  milkers 
are  individually  fed  Beacon  “18”  Test  Cow  Ration  according 
to  the  amount  of  milk,  the  test  and  the  quality  of  the  hay  being 
used  at  a  given  time. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  —  proud 
owners  of  the  Freeman-Ayr  Farm. 


/ 


Beacon  Feeds  are  sold  by  Beacon  Dealers 
from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Eastport,  N.  Y.  Cavuqa,  N.  Y.  York,  Pa. 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many 
folks  complain  of  nagging  backache,  head¬ 
aches,  dizziness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy. 
Don’t  suffer  restless  nights  with  these  dis¬ 
comforts  if  reduced  kidney  function  is  get¬ 
ting  you  down— due  to  such  common  causes 
as  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion  or  expo¬ 
sure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations  due 
to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad," 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PERMANENT  ANTI-FREEZE 

POLORZONE  (Ethylene  Glycol)  U.S.  Spec. 
Retails  at  $3.75  gal.  Your  price — $2.75 
gal.  in  4-gal.  cases.  Save  $3.00  per  gal. 

WATTS  CO./ 

436-A  Woodland,  Toledo  2,  Ohio 

CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  tot  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  S  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Genesee  County  Farms  Send 
Milk  to  Market  By  Tank 


Hi/  L.  II.  SKEFFIIVGTOX 


HE  GENESEE  VALLEY  Coop¬ 
eratives,  with  headquarters  in 
Rochester,  has  started  hauling 
milk  from  Genesee  County 
farms  in  a  big  tank  truck.  This  is 
the  first  approved  project  of  its  kind 
in  New  York  State,  although  some  milk 
has  been  tank-handled  from  Dutchess 
County  to  the  Hartford'  market.  Under 
this  plan,  conventional  milk  cans  are 
discarded  and  tanks  for  storage  are 
installed  at  the  farm.  The  tank  truck 
pumps  the  milk  from  the  farm  tank 
and  unloads  it  in  tanks  at  the  dealers’ 
plants. 

Advantage  claimed  for  the  fanner 
is  a  higher  fat  test  and  less  waste  of 
milk  due  to  spillage  and  stickage. 
Meetings  of  farmers  are  being  sched¬ 
uled  to  explain  costs  and  advantages 
of  the  system,  and  it  is  expected  that 
more  routes  will  be  established. 

Milk  Drinking  Gains 

Usually  July  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  shows  a  drop  from  June,  because 
of  schools  closing,  vacations  and  other 
things.  For  July  of  this  year  Class  I 
sales  were  up  substantially  in  New 
York,  Buffalo  and  Rochester  markets. 
Explanation  given  is  that  many  con¬ 
sumers  found  fresh  milk  an  ideal  food 
and  drink  during  the  period  of  the  July 
heat  wave. 

In  all  of  these  markets  July  con¬ 
sumption  was  exceeded  only  by  July 
1946.  From  1942  to  June  1946  milk  had 
been  under  OPA  ceilings  and  when  the 
ceilings  went  off  milk  prices  advanced, 
but  still  sales  showed  a  steady  rise. 
One  market  administrator  figured  that 
in  ’46  there  were  thousands  of  men  re¬ 
turning  from  service,  and  they  had 
been  drinking  a  lot  of  milk.  “Or,  at 
least,”  he  said  “they  had  not  been 
weaned  from  milk  to  beer-drinking.” 

The  moral,  he  agreed,  is  that  in  the 
years  since,  brewers  have  done  a  better 
job  of  promoting  their  product  than  has 
the  dairy  industry.  He  concluded  that 
the  hot-weather  upsurge  proved  that 
“if  you  give  consumers  some  sound, 
well  placed  sales  effort  they  will  con¬ 
sume  more  milk.” 

fNot  Palatable7 

Directors  and  a  special  committee  of 
the  Western  New  York  have  rejected 
proposals  for  either  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  or  a  marketing  agreement  to  sell 
apples  to  processors.  They  say  they  are 
not  against  collective  bargaining,  but 
do  not  know  how  it  could  be  made  to 
work.  A  marketing  agreement,  they 
say,  would  not  be  “palatable”  to  the 
type  of  independent  farmer  making  up 
the  membership  of  the  association. 

Because  of.,  low  prices  offered  by  pro¬ 
cessors  last  year  for  apples,  there  was 
strong  agitation  for  action  to  boost 
prices.  About  two-thirds  of  Western 
New  York  apples  and  half  of  Appala¬ 
chian  area  apples  go  to  processors,  ac¬ 
counting  for  85  per  cent  of  the  pack 
nationally.  Growers  in  both  areas  urg¬ 
ed  that  “something  be  done”  and  these 
views  were  aired  at  annual  meetings 
last  Winter. 

The  association  recommends  contin¬ 
ued  negotiation  with  processors  and 
offers  a  number  of  suggestions  to  grow¬ 
ers  to  improve  their  position.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  no  apples  be  delivered  with¬ 
out  a  price,  that  unprofitable  sizes  not 
be  harvested,  and  that  more  attention 
be  given  to  providing  good  grades  and 
honest  weights. 

Drought  Lesson 

One  of  the  lessons  of  this  drought 
year  is  that  alfalfa  is  still  the  main¬ 
stay  of  good  pastures,  George  Serviss 
told  a  Neighbors’  Day  gathering  at 


Gannett  Farms,  West  Henrietta.  This 
was  the  seventh  annual  event,  attract¬ 
ing  about  1,700  farm  people.  Pastures 
withstood  a  53-day  drought  up  to  July 
18  and  then  responded  to  a  few  show¬ 
ers,  but  the  only  thing  that  showed 
much  growth  was  alfalfa. 

The  event  was  gilen  over  largely  to 
a  Hay  Day  program,  but  it  was  car¬ 
ried  out  at  night  under  batteries  of 
lights  provided  by  portable  generators. 
In  the  field  were  a  cutaway  mow  dryer, 
a  portable  field  dryer,  hay  crushers, 
direct-cut  harvesters  and  similar  equip¬ 
ment  of  various  makes,  all  of  which 
did  their  stuff  under  the  lights. 

After  a  picnic  supper  the  crowd  was 
welcomed  by  Frank  Gannett,  who  said 
that  the  root  of  all  wars  is  conquest  of 
land  to  produce  food.  “If  all  the  people 
had  enough  food  the  reasons  that  lead 
to  wars  would  be  largely  gone,”  he  said, 
“so  that  makes  farmers  as  food  pro¬ 
ducers  the  most  important  people  in 
the  world.” 

James  A.  McConnell,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  GLF.  was  the  principal  speak¬ 
er,  recounting  how  controls,  seen  and 
unseen,  affect  the  farmer.  He  said  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  if 
there  had  been  no  controls  GLF  would 
have  done  a  bigger  volume  of  business 
at  lower  prices. 

Said  McConnell:  “We  live  in  a  soci¬ 
ety  with  all  the  tools  of  socialism.  You 
can’t  live  in  a  controlled  economy  with¬ 
out  exciting  class  against  class.  I  think 
that  the  attempts  of  government  to  run 
a  controlled  economy  is  the  cause  of 
poor  public  relations  of  all  groups.” 

Dry  Weather  Hurls 
Weslern  IV.  V.  Tomatoes 

Chief  item  in  the  upstate  New  York 
farm  picture  is  drought  and  its  effects. 
This  is  showing  up  in  various  ways. 
Tomato  processors  generally  have  been 
operating  since  mid-August,  with  the 
crop  light  and  uneven.  While  weather 
was  not  helpful  earlier,  good  showers 
that  hit  many  sections  in  late  July 
gave  the  plants  what  it  needed  to  hold 
on.  Because  of  high  temperatures,  some 
tomatoes  have  ripened  earlier  than  us¬ 
ual,  but  August  pickings  will  average 
lighter  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
crop  will  be  fair  to  good  in  September. 

Because  of  the  spotty  condition  of 
the  crop,  there  has  been  considerable 
price  activity  by  outside  buyers  and  for 
acreage  not  under  contract. 

The  New  York  Canning  Crops  Grow¬ 
ers’  Cooperative,  summing  up  the  situ¬ 
ation,  says  market  outlook  was  less 
favorable  when  contracts  were  signed, 
but  “the  situation  is  sharply  changed 
today.”  It  is  urging  all  of  its  members 
to  live  up  to  their  contracts  with  pro¬ 
cessors.  It  says:  “If  your  processor 
wants  his  acreage,  see  that  he  gets  it. 
There  are  other  years  coming.”  The  co¬ 
op  directors,  in  view  of  larger  member¬ 
ship,  has  reduced  dues  to  one  per  cent 
of  the  gross  proceeds  on  tomatoes  and 
has  set  the  same  figure  for  sweet  corn. 

It  now  looks  nationally  as  if  there 
will  be  a  record  pack  of  sweet  corn. 
Locally  the  condition  of  the  crop  and 
the  expected  yield  varies  widely,  with 
New  York  below  average.  However,  re¬ 
cent  rains  over  a  good  section  -of  the 
territory  probably  will  push  the  yield 
considerably  above  what  it  looked  like 
in  early  August. 

—  A. A.  — 

From  June  1,  1951  to  May  31,  1952 
the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative  handled  and  shipped  approxi¬ 
mately  39,500  packages  containing  live 
bull  semen  to  the  many  localities  serv¬ 
ed  by  your  central  headquarters.  These 
packages  were  for  the  most  part  mailed 
through  the  local  post  office  in  Ithaca. 
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Dinner  Service 
De  Luxe 

for  Hogs  En  Route 

in  New  Railroad  Experiment 

The  following  memo  from  an  Eastern  Railroad 
Agricultural  Agent  tells  of  another  in  the  long  list 
of  projects  designed  to  help  farmers  do  a  better 
job,  show  a  better  net  income. 


z 


MEMO: 


Advantages  sought  in  this  experiment  in¬ 
cluded  : 


The  prevailing  method  of  feeding  and 
watering  hogs  in  cars  has  been  to  open  car 
door,  place  water  trough  diagonally  across 
floor  of  car,  fill  same  with  water,  and  then 
scatter  shelled  corn  on  floor  for  the  hogs . 

Believing  there  must  be  some  way  to 
improve  on  the  usual  method,  we  took  a 
standard  stock  car  and  altered  it  by  hav¬ 
ing  eight  openings  placed  along  each  side 
of  the  car — four  just  above  each  floor  or 
deck  level.  Then  we  had  special  troughs 
made  to  just  slide  through  these  openings. 

As  car  is  placed  at  platform  for  feeding 
and  watering,  troughs  are  filled  with  corn 
and  then  placed  in  the  car  through  special 
openings  on  side.  , 


Keep  corn  in  troughs  instead  of  scat¬ 
tering  it  among  litter  on  the  floor. 

.  2  Provide  better  distribution  of  both 
corn  and  water  to  all  hogs  in  the  car. 

3  Eliminate  possibility  of  troughs  with 
water  being  upset. 

4.  Reduce  time  and  labor  in  feeding. 

The  over- all  objective,  of  course,  is  to 
reduce  shrinkage  of  live  hog  weight  in 
transit  by  giving  every  hog  in  the  car  an 
equal  opportunity  to  eat  and  drink  to  his 
heart’s  content,  and  to  reduce  crippling 
and  bruising  by  not  disturbing  hogs  in 
cars  any  more  than  necessary . 


As  soon  as  the  hogs  eat  all  the  corn,  the 
troughs  are  filled  with  water  by  hose  from 
the  outside.  After  they  have  had  all  the 
water  they  want,  troughs  are  removed  and 
car  is  then  ready  to  roll  again.  The  entire 
operation  can  be  performed  in  a  couple  of 
hours. 


The  above-described  procedure  is 
merely  another  experimental  project  the 
railroads  hope  to  add  to  the  many  im¬ 
provements  which  have  helped  farmers 
in  the  past .  It  is  this  kind  of  constant  ex¬ 
perimentation  that  will  continue  to  help 
the  farmers  in  the  future. 
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You  can’t  lose  when  you  raise  your  calves  on 
Kaff-A.  One  lb.  of  Kaff-A  and  9  lbs.  of  water  re¬ 
places  10  lbs.  of  milk  for  you  to  sell.  And  Kaff-A 
is  so  nourishing  it  takes  less  to  raise  a  calf  than 
other  milk  replacers.  *  (based  on  major  manufac¬ 
turers’  own  feeding  directions  for  six  weeks.)  Dairy¬ 
man  Raymond  B.  Shaw  (above)  says,  "You  feed  so 
much  less  Kaff-A.  I  figure  it  only  costs  4^  a  quart, 
and  I  sell  the  milk  it  replaces  for  12K  cents.” 

Yet  Kaff-A  is  such  a  superior  replacement  that 
calves  raised  on  it,  with  calf  meal  and  hay,  exceed 
standard  weights  at  12  weeks  of  age;  make  superior 
replacements  for  your  milking  herd. 

So  how  can  you  lose?  Get  Kaff-A  today  from 
your  feed  dealer,  milk  hauler  or  hatchery. 


3/000,000  healthy  heifers  (cjp) 
have  been  raised  on 

KAFF-A 

the  safe  replacement  for  milk. 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Division  Offices:  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dej  Moines,  la.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.  Makers  of  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Sparx,  Pex  and  Kaff-A.  ©191- 


LIME  •  SEED  ♦  FERTILIZER. 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cosi  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


SWEDESBORO 


IORO  ?  NEW  JERSEY  ■ 


H.  S.  Hasseltine,  Rl,  Bristol,  Vt. 


CASH  WEEKLY 

to  call  on  farmers  and  gardeners.  Take 
orders  for  highest  grade  Gunson  seeds. 
Can  be  sold  with  other  farm  lines. 
Liberal  commissions  paid  weekly  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  orders.  Age  no  barrier.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  with  64-year  old  seed 
house.  Write  today  to  Dept.  A. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO. 
ROCHESTER  1  NEW  YORK 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

S\vO* 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  1  2  oz.  bottle 
— $1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W. Naylor  Co. .Morris  1 1 , N.Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Good  Animals 


This  heifer  calf  owned  by 
Paul  Simpson  &  Son  of 
Savona,  N.  Y.  was  Junior 
Champion  Holstein  at  the 
NYABC  cattle  show  on  Au¬ 
gust  2.  She  is  Dusty  Jo 
Winterthur  P  o  s  c  h.  Roy 
Simpson  is  holding  the 
halter. 


If  all  cows  would  live  to 
the  ripe  old  age  of  17, 
dairy  products  would  be 
increased.  That  is  what  J. 
Royal  King's  Quomage 
did.  In  the  herd  of  her 
owner,  Albert  Brigham  of 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  she  pro¬ 
duced  in  her  lifetime  166,- 
822  pounds  of  milk  and 
8,151  pounds  of  butterfat. 
She  is  recognized  as  the 
living  lifetime  butterfat 
champion  of  the  Jersey 
breed. 


Bell  Crust  Pamala  owned 
by  Lee  Bell  of  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  who  is  holding  the 
halter,  was  judged  first 
Ayrshire  Senior  yearling 
heifer  and  also  reserved 
Junior  Champion  Ayrshire 
at  the  NYABC  cattle  show 
on  August  2. 


Seneca  Side  Dutchess,  a 
Brown  Swiss  cow  owned 
by  Gordon  Dean  of  Sher¬ 
man,  N.  Y.  She  is  10  years 
old,  classified  "very  good" 
and  has  two  yearly  re¬ 
cords  of  better  than 
11,000  pounds  of  milk. 


They  say  it's  only  once  in 
15,000  births  thot  a  mare 
has  an  all  white,  pink¬ 
skinned,  blue-and-white- 
eyed  colt  like  the  one 
shown  here  being  held  by 
owner  Corydon  Fitzwater 
of  Canton,  Pennsylvania. 
He  bought  the  colt's  dam, 
shown  with  his  grand¬ 
children  on  her  back,  for 
$65  but  has  the  colt  in¬ 
sured  for  $5,000.  He's  had 
as  many  as  99  visitors  a 
day  to  see  the  albino. 


:b.d. 
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CRAINE  WOODSTAVE 

. . .  a  heavy  duty  beauty! 

Here’s  the  wood  stave  silo  that 
dairymen  everywhere  call  “the 
very  best.”  Famous  Crasco  door 
front  —  3-ply  doors  swing  freely 
on  outside  bail  hinges.  Built-in 
ladder  is  handy,  safe  .  .  .  adds  to 
silo  stability.  Simple,  strong 
double  anchorage  system. 

It’s  built  for  long,  rugged  service 
. . .  profitable  feeding. 


CR AINE'S  THE  NAME 


Whatever  your  silo  needs, 
“  Craine’ s  the  name”  to 
remember.  Write  for 
details  on  the  Woodstave, 
and  the  other  dependable 
Craine  silos.  Easy  terms 
available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  912  Pine  St.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


PAPEC  MODEL  X 
HAMMER  MILL 


GUARANTEED  to  grind  any  dry  feed 
to  any  desired  fineness  fasterand  cheaper 
than  any  other  mill  in  the  same  power 
class.  Ask  your  Papec  dealer  to  explain 
its  exclusive  features.  For  FREE  book- 
let,  write  Papec  Machine  Company,  399 
S-  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Paf»ec 

Jammer  mills  •  forage  harvesters 
Ma°P  blowers  •  ENSILAGE  cutters 
*Y CHOPPER -SILO  FILLERS  -  FEED  MIXERS 
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How  Did  Yonr 
Garden  Grow  ? 

THIS  year  in  spite  of  dry  weather 
we  have  had  the  best  garden  and 
prettiest  flowers  in  our  experience. 
Here  are  some  of  the  seasons  why: 

1.  The  garden  was  planted  on  aflalfa 
sod.  Of  course  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  change  garden  spots  frequently,  but 
it  certainly  reduces  weeds  and  disease 
if  you  can  do  it. 

2.  We  used  plenty  of  high-analysis 
fertilizer.  However,  one  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  burn  seed  with  fertilizer, 
and  there  are  some  vegetables,  like  to¬ 
matoes,  where  too  much  fertilizer  will 
give  you  a  heavy  growth  of  vines  but 
few  tomatoes. 

3.  We  planted  all  the  crops  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  did  most 
of  the  work  with  a  tractor.  Nothing 
discourages  a  gardener  like  too  much 
hand  work. 

4.  We  planted  a  succession  of  crops 
like  peas  and  corn;  and  with  the  flow¬ 
ers,  we  chose  those  easy  to  grow.  I 
particularly  recommend  Chinese  forget- 
me-nots,  bachelor  buttons,  asters,  zin¬ 
nias,  marigolds  usually  (although  this 
year  they  did  not  bloom),  pansies,  an¬ 
nual  phlox  and  snapdragons. 

One  trouble  with  a  garden  is  that  it 
is  either  a  feast  or  a  famine.  For  a 
few  weeks  we  have  such  a  large  var¬ 
iety  in  quantities  of  fresh  vegetables 
that  we  can’t  begin  to  eat  or  even  to 
freeze  them  all.  Then  all  too  soon  along 
comes  Jack  Frost  and  ruins  every¬ 
thing.  However,  thanks  to  two  freezers 
and  a  rented  locker  at  “Mother  Zero,” 
we  can  process  most  of  the  surplus  and 
keep  it  good  throughout  the  year. 

— E.  R.  E. 

—  a. a.  — 

LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 


THE  politicians  and  labor  leaders 
constantly  emphasize  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  blame  farmers  and  mid¬ 
dlemen  for  it.  As  the  late  Alfred  E. 
Smith  used  to  say,  “Let’s  look  at  the 
record.” 

According  to  Professor  R.  F.  Fricke 
of  Cornell  University,  in  1951,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1914,  the  factory  worker 
could  buy  with  each  hour  of  labor: 

4  times  as  many  eggs. 

3  times  as  much  potatoes,  white 
bread,  bacon,  butter,  or  oranges. 

2(4  times  as  much  fresh  milk  or 
cheese.  • 

Twice  as  many  pork  chops. 

1(4  times  as  much  round  steak. 

City  workers  can  afford  to  buy  au¬ 
tomobiles,  refrigerators,  radios,  and 
televison  sets  only  because  they  need 
less  of  their  pay  for  the  cost  of  living 
items.  Professor  Fricks  says: 

“Perhaps  it  is  the  cost  of  high  living 
rather  than  the  high  cost  of  living  that 
is  worrying  some  people.  Greater  effi¬ 
ciency  of  production  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  factories  has  made  possible  the 
high  standard  of  living  Americans 
enjoy.” 

Of  course,  the  real  cause  of  high 
prices  is  high  wages.  They  are  the 
principal  cost  in  everything  you  farm¬ 
ers  buy.  Farm  wages  are  four  and  five 
times  what  they  once  were.  High  wages 
increase  the  middleman’s  costs,  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  milk  delivery  costs,  in 
fact,  all  costs. 

Farmers  do  not  object  to  fair  wages 
for  working  men,  but  do  object  to  the 
unfairness  in  not  putting  the  high  cost 
of  living  where  it  belongs. — E.  R.  E. 


THE  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Federal,  state,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  will  spend  this  fiscal  year  at 
least  $90  billion,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  the  total  national  in¬ 
come.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  sum  is 
more  than  the  entire  population 
spends  for  food. 


TO  PROVE  THEY’RE  MADE  RIGHT 
TO  FIT  RIGHT  TO  LAST  LONGER 

Drive  ih  where  you  see  -this  sign 


because 


jheg'& 


when  your  Ford  needs 
service  keep  your 
Ford  alj  Ford . . . 

Tell  the  **>> 

you 


r 


* 


RUPTURE-EASER 


Reg.  In  TT.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 


A  strong,  form- fitting  washable  support.  Back  lad¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
ot  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.’a. 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

«l|  Wyandotte,  O»0L  AA-9.  Kemas  City  d,  Mo. 


Anytime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  yon  can. 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


# 


I 
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That’s  where  the  pay  off  comes — when  control  is  in 
hand.  Just  as  it  pays  off  with  the  expert  fisherman,  so 
does  it  pay  off  with  the  grower.  In  the  case  of  persistent 
fungus  diseases  you  will  get  control  at  its  best  if  you 
are  using  a  fungicide  bearing  the  TC  trademark — You 
will  find  a  TC  fungicide  for  practically  every  purpose 
...  Get  a  TC  fungicide  .  .  .  GET  CONTROL  AT 


COP-O-ZINK 

COP-O-ZINK  is  a  new,  neutral 
copper-zinc  fungicide  containing 
42%  copper  and  11%  zinc.  CO- 
O-ZINK  gives  a  superior  perform¬ 
ance  in  control  of  fungus  diseases. 
COP-O-ZINK  composition  of  two 
essential  elements  gives  it  added 
value  in  correcting  deficiencies  of 
zinc  and  copper  and  in  stimulating 
plant  growth.  COP-O-ZINK  is 
compatible  with  all  inorganic  and 
organic  insecticides.  No  lime  is  re¬ 
quired.  For  use  in  spraying  or 
dusting. 


TRI-BASIC 

TRI-BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  is  a 
chemically  stable  copper  fungicide 
containing  not  less  than  53%  me¬ 
tallic  copper.  TRI-BASIC  Copper 
Sulphate  can  be  used  as  a  spray 
or  dust  on  practically  all  truck 
crops  and  citrus  crops.  Control 
persistent  fungus  diseases — correct 
copper  deficiencies  from  a  nutri¬ 
tional  standpoint.  Use  TC  TRI- 
BASIC  Copper  Sulphate. 

ec  ^iteuitetnc 

Send  card  or  letter  to  Ten¬ 
nessee  Corp.,  Grant  Building, 

Atlanta.  Georgia  or  lock- 
land,  Ohio. 


NU-Z 

NU-Z  contains  55%  metallic  zinc. 
It  is  a  neutral  zinc  compound 
which  does  not  require  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  lime  for  direct  foliage  ap¬ 
plication.  NU-Z  gives  excellent 
coverage  and  adherence  to  plant 
foliage,  thus  rendering  it  available 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Safe 
for  direct  application.  For  zinc 
deficiency  and  plant  nutrition — 
use  as  spray  or  dust. 


TENNESSEE 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


CORPORATION 


Lockland,  Ohio 


>  / 


Cut  it  Down 


Cut  it  Up 


Faster 


Easier  with  a 


HOMELITE 


ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAW 


For  cutting  woodlots,  orchards,  hedgerows  ...  in  fact,  for  every  wood¬ 
cutting  job  .  .  .  you  can’t  beat  a  Homelite.  That  goes  for  speed  of  cutting, 
ease  of  handling  and  trouble-free  performance. 

Notching,  felling,  limbing,  bucking,  a  Homelite  has  the  power  to  do  it 
fast  and  easy.  Only  27  pounds  .  .  .  perfectly  balanced  ...  it  is  the  only  saw 
its  size  with  a  4  horsepower  engine  ...  a  Homelite  engine,  famous  for  its 
dependable  performance  for  more  than  30  years.  With  no  effort,  it  cuts  18 
inch  pine  in  16  seconds,  18  inch  oak  in  28  seconds.  With  no  trouble,  it 
cuts  trees  48  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  With  little  care,  it  stands  up 
longer  under  rugged  use  than  any  other  one-man  saw. 


mm 


: 


For  ^ 
Complete 
Information 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

)  Nationwide  Sales  &  Service 

4009  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 

□  Please  send  roe  illustrated  bulletin  L-906 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealef 


Name . . 
Address. 


Town . County . State . j 
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Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  weed- 
one  brush  killer  No.  32  in  the  following 
mixture — 1  gallon  of  weedone,  90  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  and  10  gallons  of  fuel  oil 
— is  safe  to  use  to  kill  brush  in  fields 
where  cattle  are  pastured? 

According  to  the  best  information  we 
can  get,  the  mixture  you  suggest  won’t 
harm  cattle.  But  sometimes  when  this 
spray  is  applied  to  certain  poisonous 
weeds  that  livestock  wouldn’t  ordinar¬ 
ily  touch,  it  makes  those  weeds  more 
palatable,  and  cattle  or  other  livestock 
will  then  eat  them.  So  when  you  do 
spray,  make  sure  that  all  poisonous 
weeds  that  cattle  don’t  ordinarily 
touch  are  removed. 

Do  you  have  any  figures  on  the  cost  of 
producing  an  acre  of  potatoes? 

In  1950  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  studied  cost  accounts 
on  8  farms  in  upstate  New  York  and 
found  that  the  average  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  an  acre  of  potatoes  was  8328.05. 
Growing  costs  totaled  $168.99  and  har¬ 
vesting  costs,  $92.02.  The  yield  was  417 
bushels  per  acre  and  the  cost  of  stor¬ 
ing  the  crop  was  $67.04  per  acre. 

To  break  down  units  farther,  growers 
averaged  to  use  1,777  pounds  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  costing  $43.27;  an  average  of  26.9 
bushels  of  seed  were  used  costing 
$42.24;  21  hours  of  labor  cost  $20.99; 
equipment  cost  $26.21,  and  spraying, 
$15.89. 

What  is  the  comparison  between  the 
amount  of  electric  current  for  incandescent 
bulbs  and  fluorescent  lights? 

Fluorescent  fixtures  are  usually  a 
little  more  expensive  than  incandescent 
bulbs  but  they  produce  about  three 
times  as  much  light  per  unit  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  as  an  added  dividend,  the 
fluorescent  tube  lasts  several  times  as 
long. 

Is  it  necessary  to  get  State  approval  to 
build  a  farm  pond  in  New  York? 

Only  if  the  dam  is  more  than  10  feet 
high  and  the  pond  holds  more  than  one 
million  gallons  of  water,  or  if  it  has  a 
drainage  area  oF  more  than  a  square 
mile. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  it  costs  to 
build  a  farm  pond? 

The  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  says  that  a  half  acre  pond 
which  has  to  be  diked  on  two  sides, 
misfit  require  the  moving  of  600  to  800 


cubic  yards  of  earth  and  the  placing 
of  about  600  cubic  yards  of  fill,  would 
probably  cost  between  $400  and  $500  at 
ai’ound  20  to  25  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
The  figures  were  given  in  1950  and 
may  be  a  little  higher  now. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  raise  everbearing 
strawberries? 

Many  people  enjoy  having  fresh 
strawberries  out  of  season,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  frozen  food  lockers  will  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  backyard  gardeners 
who  raise  everbearing  varieties.  Ever- 
bearing  berries  require  more  attention 
than  standard  varieties  and  when  you 
can  go  to  your  locker  and  get  frozen 
berries  put  there  last  June,  it  makes 
backyard  gardeners  ask,  “What’s  the 
use  of  going  to  the  trouble  of  raising 
the  everbearing  varieties?” 

What  is  meant  by  the  letters  APF  which 
I  read  about  in  articles  on  feeding  pigs? 

The  letters  stand  for  Animal  Protein 
Factor.  Research  workers  found  that 
a  by-product  of  making  aureomycin 
and  other  antibiotics  gave  increased 
growth  when  put  in  the  feed  for  pigs. 
For  some  unknown  reason  the  product 
has  been  called  Animal  Protein  Factor. 
Its  use  in  small  amounts  makes  pos¬ 
sible  a  ration  with  mostly  plant  pro¬ 
tein  which  is  cheaper  than  animal 
protein. 

What  is  the  reason  for  putting  a  "win¬ 
dow"  in  a  cow's  stomach? 

This  has  been  done  at  experiment 
stations  to  study  the  action  of  bacteria 
which  break  down  roughage  so  the  cow 
can  use  it.  This  so-called  “window”  can 
be  opened  and  material  taken  from  the 
stomach  for  analysis.  Many  scientists 
say  that  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
digestion  of  roughage  is  holding  up 
methods  of  better  feeding. 

What  reply  can  I  give  when  I  hear  it 
said  that  "human  rights  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  property  rights?" 

The  two  rights  cannot  be  separated. 
If  a  person  does  not  have  the  right  to 
hold  property  he  is  likely  to  have  few 
other  rights.  If  a  government  can  take 
away  property,  it  can  take  away  other 
rights. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  lime  cannot 
be  spread  in  summer? 

No.  The  best  time  to  spread  lime  is 
when  you  can  get  on  the  land  with  a 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ? 

rT"lHE  FIFTH  Annual  Forum  Issue  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
*  will  be  dated  October  18.  In  it  we  plan  to  give  the  opinions  of  many 
readers  on  a  number  of  questions  that  citizens  are  asking.  We  would  like 
your  opinion.  Will  you  write  to  Foriun,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  WEEK  OR  TEN  DAYS  and 
give  us  your  thoughts  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  can  taxes  be  cut?  Should  a  limit  be  put  on  federal  taxes? 

2.  Is  government  too  big?  How  can  it  be  pruned? 

3.  If  thrift  is  discouraged  as  old-fashioned,  where  will  the  capital  oome 
from  to  maintain  and  expand  our  industries? 

4.  How  can  voters  be  convinced  that  the  government  has  nothing  to 
give  except  what  it  first  takes  away? 

5.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  is  government  justified  in  engaging  in  busi¬ 
ness?  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  government  in  business? 

6.  How  much  aid  (economic  or  military)  should  we  give  to  foreign 
countries  ? 

PRIZES  FOR  "TEEN-AGERS" 

Also,  our  younger  readers,  who  will  not  be  21  before  January  l,  have 
an  opportunity  to  win  prizes  of  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5  for  the  best  600-word 
letter  on  the  subject  “The  Relation  of  Christian  Principles  to  Freedom-” 

We  originally  announced  in  the  August  2  issue  that  entries  in  this  con¬ 
test  are  due  on  September  13;  but  If  this  does  not  give  sufficient  time-, 
we  will  accept  entries  up  to  and  including  September  20.  Mail  these  to 
Freedom  Contest,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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LOT  MORE  PEOPLE 
OWN  THIS  BETTER 

HEATER 


D 


and  you'll  like  it  ...  .  because 

IT  OFFERS  MORE  8  WAYS! 

|  Fold  Down  Windshield — folds  down  for 
*  •  low  clearances  or  easily  removed  for 
■warm  days.  ^ 

Adjustable  Side  Wings — fold  around 
driver  or  open  wide. 

3  Adjustable  Motor  Panel — for  heat  con- 
•  trol. 

A  Removable  Motor  Panel—  no  dragging 
or  sagging  of  cover  when  removed. 


C  Custom  Fit  To  Your  Tractor — for  better 
***  heating,  better  looks,  better  wear. 

A  More  Sturdily  Built — fits  tractor  firmly. 
Heavier  framework  stands  knocks  and 
wear. 

7  Low  Cost  Replacement  Parts  —  always 
*  available  if  you  damage  your  heater. 
Full  Accessory  Line  —  the  only  heater 
that  offers  choice  of  Windshield  Exten¬ 
sions*,  Back  Panel*  and  Cab  Top*. 


*Optiona!  at  small  extra  cost. 


TO  KEEP  WARM  ON  YOUR  TRACTOR 
Be  Sure  To  Get  The  Genuine  ^0#FOR*:  HEATER 
- See  Your  Dealer  Or  Write - 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 

2609  K.  Walnut  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


truck.  Spread  lime  after  hay  has  been 
cut  or  on  permanent  pastures. 

On  many  fields  a  ton  of  limestone  is 
not  enough.  A  soil  test  will  tell.  A  dol¬ 
lar  invested  in  lime  where  it’s  needed 
will  give  big  returns — in  some  cases  be¬ 
tween  $5  and  $10. 

How  big  a  tree  can  I  kill  with  a  chemi¬ 
cal  brush  killer? 

At  least  up  to  several  inches  in 
thickness.  One  material  contains  both 
2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  Mix  with  oil  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  on  the  package,  and 
spray  on  the  trunk  from  the  ground  to 
a  height  of  one  foot. 


,  —  A. A.  — 

WINS  SCHOLARSHIP 

John  Ray  of 
Bridgeville,  Dela¬ 
ware,  18  years  of 
age,  is  entering  the 
School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware  as 
a  freshman.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  M. 
Ray,  and  winner  of 
the  1952  Esso  4-H 
Scholarship. 

As  a  member  of 
the  Bridgeville  Live 
Wires  Club,  John 
has  been  in  4-H  work  for  seven  years. 
He  has  carried  out  projects  in  field 
crops,  gardening  and  swine;  and  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  1950  National 
4-H  Club  Congress.  John  won  the  schol¬ 
arship  on  the  basis  of  his  4-H  record 
and  leadership  in  high  school  and  com¬ 
munity  activities. 

The  scholarship  will  be  continued  for 
John’s  four  years  in  college  if  his  scho¬ 
lastic  work  continues  to  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

—  A. A.  — 


John  Ray 


didn’t  keep 
my  horse  from  worV’ 


soys  Martin  Paul, 
Peewee  Valley,  Ky. 


"I  Thought  my  horse 
would  be  laid  up  for 
a  week  until  I  tried 
Absorbine.  It  helped  give  relief  in  a  few 
hours.  I'd  recommend  it  to  any  farmer." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Not  a  "cure- 
all,"  but  a  real  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  over  50  years,  used  by  many 
Veterinarians.  Will  not  blister,  remove  hair. 
$2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


■the  SENSATIONAL  new 


ALL-PURPOSE  FARM  DRIER 


Completely  self-contained  unit  by  America's 
foremost  Crain  &  Rice  Drier  manufacturer! 
for  details,  write 


SHANZER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


-Zj?_JLIuxome  St.,  San  Francisco  7,  Calif. 


We  have  been  using  an  electric  hover 
for  chicks  and  we  seem  to  have  more 
losses  than  we  think  we  should. 

An  electric  hover  is  very  handy  late 
in  the  season,  but  when  you  use  it 
early  (perhaps  up  to  April  1)  you 
really  need  some  supplementary  heat 
in  the  room  in  which  the  chicks  are 
kept.  Because  the  temperature  outside 
is  chilly,  some  of  the  chicks  seem  to 
prefer  to  stay  under  the  hover  and  go 
hungry.  Many  poultrymen  feed  under 
the  hover  for  a  couple  of  days  but  after 
that  they  move  feeders  out  from  under 
the  hover.  The  trouble  could  be  par¬ 
tially  handled  by  continuing  to  feed 
under  the  hover. 

How  much  grass  silage  will  a  cow  eat 
in  a  day?  Is  hay  necessary  with  grass 
silage? 

With  no  other  roughage,  big  cows 
have  eaten  as  much  as  120  pounds  of 
grass  silage.  However,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  silage  in  front  of  the  cows 
most  of  the  time.  A  few  dairymen  feed 
no  hay  where  the  cows  have  silage. 
Probably  a  majority  prefer  to  feed 
some  hay. 

For  the  last  two  years  our  rhubarb 
looks  healthy  but  it  is  so  wormy  we  can¬ 
not  use  it.  How  shall  I  remedy  this? 

The  only  insect  that  I  know  of  that 
troubles  rhubarb  is  rhubarb  curculio. 
This  insect  punctures  the  stalk  and 
lays  eggs  about  as  soon  as  the  rhubarb 
begins  to  grow.  This  makes  a  scar  but 
the  sap  is  so  acid  the  eggs  don’t  hatch, 
or  if  they  do,  the  insects  die;  therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  can’t  cut 
out  the  scars  and  use  the  rhubarb  al¬ 
though  it  does  hurt  its  sale  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  only  control  measure  recom¬ 
mended  is  to  catch  these  beetles  by 
hand  about  the  time  the  rhubarb  starts 
growing.  They  do  not  fly  and  can  be 
caught  easily.  Also,  wild  plants  on 
which  they  breed  such  as  sunflowers, 
dock  and  thistles  should  be  destroyed 
early  in  the  spring  to  reduce  the  breed¬ 
ing  places  for  this  pest. 
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TREATS 


MORE  EFFECTIVELY 


inm. 


SQUIBB ’S 

OINTMENT  BASE  ASSURES 


»■<  PENDISTRIN  W 


The  special  “carrying  agent”— working  with  high-potency  antibiotics  — 
makes  Pendistrin  Squibb  a  more  effective  treatment  for  mastitis. 

This  especially  formulated  ointment  base  melts  quickly... floats  on  the 
milk... disperses  thoroughly  throughout  the  quarter... reaches  into  the 
minute  recesses  of  glandular  tissue. 

Antibiotics  are  released  slowly. ..remain  active  up  to  48  hours... attack 
organisms  at  the  moment  in  their  life  cycle  when  most  susceptible. 

Pendistrin  contains  100,000  units  of  penicillin  plus  100  mg.  of  dihydro* 
streptomycin— a  highly  potent  combination.' It  is  stable,  non-irritating. 
Antibiotics  are  held  in  complete  suspension— will  not  settle  out. 

Get  Pendistrin  from  your  druggist— in  the  handy  “instant-use”  tube! 
Write  for  free  literature:  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept.  AA-9,  745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Get  hand/  “ham  box”  from  your  druggist! 

Keep  Pendistrin  on  your  bam  shelf  —  ready  for  prompt 
treatment  at  the  first  sign  of  mastitis.  Requires  no  refrig¬ 
eration.  Get  “bam  box”  of  12  “instant-use”  tubes  —  from 
your  druggist,  today. 

For  the  most  common  kind  of  mastitis 
SQUIBB  PENICILLIN  OINTMENT 

For  mastitis  caused  by  streptococcus  agalactiae— the  most  common  kind— use  Squibb 
“Instant-Use”  Penicillin  Ointment.  Proved  successful  in  millions  of  cases  over  a 
period  of  more  than  3  years.  Ask  for  Squibb  Penicillin  Ointment  at  your  druggist’s. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

PENDISTRIN  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off.l  is  a  trademark  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 


Squibb 


-  A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


/emenicoti  CROP  DRYERS 


AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS 


v  CHESTER  I.  FREDERICK 


Mendon,  New  York 


FOR  ALL  CROPS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM 

See  American  for  the  complete  crop  drying 
line.  Straight  air  fans — heated  air  dryers — 
moisture  testers  —  and  accessories;  all  de¬ 
signed  for  ready  farm  use. 

You  can  own  an  American  Drying  Unit 
regardless  of  the  size  of  your  farm — and  the 
corn,  grain,  seeds  and  hay  you  save  will  rap¬ 
idly  buy  that  dryer  for  you.  There  is  a 
distributor  near  you  who  can  recommend  the 
American  Drying  Equipment  best  suited  to 
your  farming  operation. 


Distributed  by 


Send  for  complete  information  today. 


HEATED 
AIR  DRYERS 

Two  sizes — 
portable — they 
dry  right  now. 


MOISTURE  TESTER 

For  all  crops. 
Saves  guess  work. 


STRAIGHT 
AIR  DRYER 


A  co 
farm 


fan. 
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patented 

CORALOX 

INSULATOR 


Not  Built  for 

Rocking-Chair 

Farmers 


Farmers  who  work  their  trucks  and  tractors  from  dawn  to  dark — 
or  even  around  the  clock — get  the  most  benefit  from  AC  Spark 
Plugs,  the  only  plugs  with  patented  CORALOX  Insulator. 

CORALOX  can  really  withstand  the  heavy  grind,  having  many 
advantages  over  previous  type  insulators — 

•  wider  heat  range  •  greater  strength  •  better  electrical  insulation 
•  greater  resistance  to  fouling  •  longer  spark  plug  life 

ACs  are  used  as  standard  factory  equipment  on  more  new  cars  and 
trucks  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Try  them.  They’ll  give  you 
“never-say-die”  performance  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


GM 


BchckbalI 


MOTORS  CORPORATION 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  CLUB  SALE 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16 

Emerson  Pork,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.B.  Accredited,  hlood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated. 

AN  ALL  PERSONALLY  SELECTED  OFFERING  OF 
—  Fresh  and  Close  Springers  —  large,  richly 
bred,  beautiful  uddered  animals  including 
daughters  of  many  famous  sires  like  SIR  BESiS 
ORMSBY  FOBES  DEAN— DUNLOGGIN  KING  VAR 
INKA  SUPREME  POSCH  —  NEWMONT  ARISTO¬ 
CRAT  DIRECT. 

THE  BEST  FROM  40  LEADING  HERDS  OF  — 
CAYUGA — SENECA — and  ONONDAGA  counties.  Sale 
starts  at  12:00  Noon.  DON'T  MISS  IT! 

HUGH  SUTHERLAND,  Chairman.  Sale  Comm., 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA  CO.  DISPERSAL 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  12 

4  miles  west  of  SO.  DAYTON,  N.  Y.,  23  miles 
north  of  Jamestown,  on  Route  83  and  322. 

ERNEST  B.  DYE  ESTATE  selling  this  noted  herd 
established  over  40  years  ago. 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  50 
T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State. 

THIS  HERD  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  NOTED  FOR  ITS 
GOOD  TYPE,  HEAVY  PRODUCTION,  GOOD  TEST: 
AND  THE  BREED’S  MOST  POPLAR  BRED  BULLS 
HAVE  CONSISTENTLY  BEEN  USED. 

32  Milking  Age  Females,  over  half  due  in  fall, 
15  bred  and  Open  Heifers,  3  yearling  Bulls 
including  a  high  record  Herd  Sire. 

A  number  from  400  lb.  to  505  lb.  fat  as  2-yoar-olds, 
testing  up  to  3.9%.  Owner’s  death  makes  this  won¬ 
derfully  bred  herd  available  to  you  at  your  price. 
SELLING— COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  AND  DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT  IN  FORENOON,  cattle  at  12:30  P.M., 
held  in  big  tent.  ERNEST  B.  DYE  ESTATE,  Owners, 
South  Dayton.  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


TURNING  POINT 

HAVE  been  meaning  to  write  you 
for  some  time  to  tell  you  how  much 
your  American  Agriculturist  Award 
has  been  appreciated  here  at  the  Wayne 
Central  School.  I  only  wish  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  attend  some  of  our 
high  school  graduations  and  witness 
the  look  on  the  face  of  the  boy  whose 
name  is  announced  as  the  recipient  of 
this  award. 

This  year’s  winner  at  the  Wayne 
Central  School  was  Alvin  O.  Sterhout, 
a  senior  from  Walworth,  N.  Y.  A1  has 
done  a  man’s  work  on  farms  in  this 
area  all  during  his  high  school  career, 
some  of  the  time  on  a  large  dairy  farm 
owned  by  his  Uncle,  Leigh  Darron  of 
Walworth,  and  last  year  on  the  fruit 
farm  of  Ralph  Bailey  and  son  in  On¬ 
tario.  He  was  the  top  boy  in  the  Wayne 
County  FFA  Dairy  Contest  last  spring 
and  received  80  in  this  year’s  Regents 
examination. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that 
three  years  ago  your  award  gave  one  of 
our  boys  a  chance  to  go  to  college.  He 
wanted  to  go  to  school,  but  his  Dad 
could  not  see  it  until  he  received  that 
award  as  the  outstanding  Ag  boy. 
Since  then  this  boy  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  the  canning  course  at  Morris- 
ville,  got  an  excellent  position  with  a 
canning  factory  until  a  few  months  ago 
when  he  entered  the  army.  Now  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  is  headed  for  Korea 
in  a  few  days.  He  has  told  me  several 
times  that  he  believes  the  American 
Agriculturist  award  was  a  turning 
point  in  his  father’s  decision  to  help 
him  go  to  college. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  the 
Ontario  Women’s  Civic  Club  comple¬ 
ments  your  award  with  a  check  of 
$5.00. — Emory  Faulks,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

—  a. a. — 

LETTER  RROUGHT 
ANSWERS 

WAS  surprised  to  receive  many  very 
interesting  letters  in  reply  to  my  in¬ 
quiry  about  roses.  I  hope  to  answer 
them  all,  but  as  I  have  not  yet  gained 
my  strength  due  to  a  long  illness,  I  will 
be  rather  slow  about  writing.  Thank 
you  all  so  much. 

Several  writers  say  the  red  roses  are 
called  Damask  roses,  and  were  brought 


here  by  early  settlers  from  England. 
Opinions  differ  more  about  the  single 
pink  roses.  Some  call  these  wild  hedge 
roses  or  Cape  Cod  roses. —  (Miss)  M.  C. 
Brown,  White  River  Jet.,  Vt. 

—  A.  a.  — 

FENCES  FOR  REER 

N  THE  August  2nd  issue  of  your  es¬ 
teemed  paper  I  note  an  inquiry  in 
the  “Question  Box”  asking  how  to 
keep  deer  out  of  the  garden  plot. 

Recently  we  were  guests  of  the  For¬ 
ester  for  the  Adirondack  League  at 
their  woodland  camp  on  Woodhull 
Lake.  The  vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
den  was  one  of  the  finest  sights  I’ve 
ever  seen  anywhere.  The  garden  peas, 
7  feet  high,  pods  contained  7  to  10 
fully  developed  peas  and  still  bearing. 
Corn  was  tasseled  out — potatoes  espe¬ 
cially  thrifty  and  no  bugs. 

There  are  some  100,000  acres  in  this 
preserve,  and  wild  life  is  protected — 
deer  around  the  camps  get  very  tame 
and  sometimes  troublesome.  The  “H” 
family  are  close  observers  of  all  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  They  have  an  elec¬ 
tric  fence  about  their  garden  which 
they  connect  every  night,  but  the  wire 
used  is  very  small,  almost  invisible,  not 
much  more  than  a  thread.  It  has  done 
the  job  for  several  years  perfectly.  The 
garden  where  the  League  Members 
stay  tried  an  electric  fence  but  they 
used  a  big  wire,  same  as  for  cattle — 
evidently  the  deer  see  this  and  jump 
over  it  easily.  The  “H”  wire  is  not  over 
2  feet  from  the  ground.  The  battery 
turned  off  and  wire  unhooked  in  places 
allowing  access  to  the  plot  daytimes. 

— Ernest  A.  Stone,  Dolgeville ,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

ONE  OF  your  readers  asked  about  a 
reasonably  priced  fence  for  keep¬ 
ing  deer  out  of  gardens.  I  have  been 
very  successful  in  keeping  deer  out  by 
using  one  strand  of  hay  wire  on  4-foot 
stakes  placed  at  the  garden  edges,  and 
one  strand  of  wire  on  3-foot  stakes  set 
back  about  3  feet  from  the  garden 
edges.  I  tie  white  ribbon  or  cloth  and 
some  squares  of  bright  metal  on  the 
wire.  If  there  was  only  one  strand  of 
wire,  the  large  deer  could  jump  over  it 
and  the  small  deer  could  walk  under  it. 

— Carl  Himel,  Wendell,  Mass. 


The  new  headquarters  of  the  Wayne  County  (N.  Y.)  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  and  4-H 
Club  Association.  It  was  remodeled  from  the  old  Alton  schoolhouse  and  provides  space 
for  the  Extension  Service  only.  Local  members  say  that  it  was  developed  at  a  lower 
cost  than  headquarters  buildings  in  some  counties. 

The  job  of  raising  money  was  given  to  a  special  committee  whose  chairman  is 
Roland  Orbaker  of  Williamson.  The  committee  has  done  a  good  job,  and  the  debt 
on  the  building  has  been  reduced  to  $3500.  The  fund-raising  committee  has  set  as 
a  goal  further  reduction  of  the  debt  to  $2500  by  the  end  of  1952. 

The  Committee  has  decided  to  sponsor  a  Broiler  Barbecue  which  will  be  heM  at 
the  Palmyra  fairgrounds  on  the  evening  of  September  10.  The  Wayne  County  Com¬ 
mercial  Poultrymen's  Association  has  offered  to  help  the  Fund  Raising  Committee  con¬ 
duct  this  Broiler  Barbecue  which  is  expected  to  attract  a  crowd  of  1500  people. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  8,  1952 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 
SATURDAY,  SEPT.  13th  ONE  P.  M. 
GLENN  ELY,  MONTROSE,  PA. 

fCoffle  located  on  Don  Caterson  farm,  2 
miles  Northeast  of  town). 

39  PUREBRED  JERSEYS  39 

25  Milch  Cows  many  fresh  and  springing; 
6  Yearling  Heifers;  8  Heifer  Calves. 

Brampton,  Dreaming  Royalist,  Advancer, 
Nepa  Blood  Lines. 

Many  Outstanding  Cows  in 
this  herd 

T.  B.  and  Bang  Certified — 30  day  test — 
Calfhaod  Vaccinated 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TO 

MERRILL  BRODRICK,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Auctioneer  and  Sale  Manager 
If  you  wish  to  sell  your  farm  or  dairy 
cattle,  contact  me. 


2nd  FINGER  LAKES  CLUB  SALE 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  Bang 
Certified,  and  eligible  for  Penna.,  nearly  all 
calfhood  vaccinated. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20 

at  ITHACA,  N.  Y. — in  Cornell  Judging  Pavilion. 

All  personally  selected  by  ADRIAN  PERSON- 
IUS  from  34  of  the  best  herds  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region. 

NEARLY  EVERY  ANIMAL  FRESH  OR  CLOSE  AT 
SALE  TIME,  including  a  choice  group  of  first 
calf  heifers. 

Daughters  of  leading  sires  in  the  New  York 
Artificial  Association,  including  SIR  BESS  ORM- 
SBY  FOBES  DEAN  —  INKA  SUPREME  POSCH  — 
CLOVERCOURT  ORMSBY  ROYAL  BLEND— PEB¬ 
BLE  BEACH  PRINCE  OF  WAYNE. 

Many  cows  and  heifeers  with  splendid  proven 
production  records. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  YOUR  KIND  AT  THIS 
SALE. 

Starts  at  12  Noon. 

Wm.  DAVIS,  Chairman,  Sale  Committee , 
Ludlowville,  New  York. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


6th  W.N.Y.  Guernsey  Breeders  Consignment 
Sale,  Wednesday,  September  10,  1952 — 
1:00  P.  M.  Fairgrounds,  Little  Valley, 

New  York 

41  Head — 15  cows,  24  bled  heifers,  2  open  heifers.  Cows 
that  have  records  average  9229  lbs.  M.— 470  lbs.  F. 
Dams  of  heifers  that  have  records  average  about  8500 
lbs.  M,  and  440  lbs  F.  Most  records  2X305  days.  In¬ 
cluded  are:  a  bred  heifer  by  Douglaston  Baron  Kenyon, 
two  open  heifers  by  Fra-Mar  Pharoah,  a  700  lb.  record 
daughter  of  a  1000  lb.  record  cow,  a  3  yr.  old  show 
cow  that  is  double  granddaughter  of  Rosemount  Rex, 
an  own  daughter  of  Cornell  Royal  Calculator,  a  bred 
heifer  by  McDonald  Farms  Pre  Valiant,  etc.  A  top 
offering  in  every  respect.  Mostly  calfhood  vaccinated. 
T.  B.  &  Blood  Tested  within  30  days  and  many  from 
Bang’s  certified  herds. 

For  Catalogs  write: 


JOHN  A.  SIMS, 


N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-op.,  Inc. 

1606  Erie  Blvd.,  E.  Syracuse,'  New  York 


Western  New  York  Dispersal 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  13 

RUDOLPH  BLESY  selling  at  his  farm,  1  mile 
south  of  BOSTON,  ERIE  CO.,  N.  Y.  on  Trevett 
Rood,  just  off  Route  219,  8  miles  north  of 
Springville,  20  miles  south  of  Buffalo. 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

LB.  Accredited,  30-day  Blood  test,  all  calfhood 

vaccinated. 

50  Milkers,  all  fresh  or  soon  due,  20  yearlings 
and  Heifer  Calves. 

Many  with  large  records — 400  lb.  to  about  600  lb.  fat. 
Herd  rich  in  the  popular  Rag  Apple  blood  lines  in- 
eluding  daughters  of  such  famous  sires  as  SIR  BESS 
ORMSBY  FOBES  DEAN  and  S00  CORONATION 
BEAUTY. 

Held  in  big  tent — starts  at  12:00  Noon  sharp.  COME 
AND  BUY  YOUR  KIND  AT  THIS  SALE. 

RUDOLPH  BLESY,  Owner,  Boston,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R-  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


9th  ST.  LAWRENCE  CLUB  SALE 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 
On  the  Fair  Grounds,  GOUVERNEUR,  New 
Tork.,  which  is  37  miles  north  of  Watertown, 
New  York,  on  Route  11. 

An  all-select  offering  from  20  T.  B.  Accredit- 
.  herds,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated. 


0  Milkers,  fresh  or  close;  20  bred  and  open 
eifers,  10  due  soon;  4  Service  age  bulls; 
Lnoice  group  of  heifer  calves. 

udA!  OFFERING  is  really  bred  for 
PRODUCTION— COME  EARLY.  You  will  get 
onderful  cows  at  reasonable  prices.  Sale 
starts  at  12:00  Noon. 

antes  Bartholomew,  Chairman,  Sale  Commit¬ 
tee,  Madrid,  New  York. 


Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R-  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 


HAVE  just  returned  from  a  trip 
across  New  York  State,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  New  Hampshire. 
Abundance  is  the  word  for  what 
I  saw!  Of  course  I  did  not  get  South 
or  into  Maine  so  I  saw  nothing  of 
drought. 

I  never  saw  hay  and  corn  so  plenti¬ 
ful  or  look  as  good.  Most  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  Hampshire  cornfields 
look  like  those  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 
Never  again  can  I  be  told  that  the 
Northeast  cannot  raise  its  own  com. 
Most  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
farmers  were  cutting  their  “Rowen” 
this  early;  that’s  second  cutting  to 
some  of  us.  It’s  a  real  feed  in  any 
man’s  lknd  and  they  were  getting  a  lot 
of  it. 

Barns  were  full  of  good  hay,  and 
many  cows  and  young  stock  were  out 
on, the  meadows.  In  northern  New  York 
the  story  was  the  same — a  bountiful 
year;  grass  in  August — never  better — 
with  more  and  better  hay  in  every 
barn  and,  in  many  cases,  stacked  out¬ 
side  as  well. 

A  Livestock  Country 

Livestock,  hay  and  corn,  with  show¬ 
ers  or  rain  everywhere  we  went.  When 
you  think  of  the  South  and  its  struggle 
to  get  into  the  livestock  business  with 
its  droughts  that  are  really  droughts, 
its  distance  from  markets  and  its  forc¬ 
ed  liquidation  of  breeding  stock  every 
few  years,  you  just  cannot  help  feeling 
that  we  live  in  the  land  of  the  TDlest. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  in  the 
last  few  years  of  livestock  expansion 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


PRESCRIPTION  FOR 
PROFITARLE  PORK 
PRODUCTION 

“B-2-4-6-8-10-180”  Sounds  like  a  new 
vitamin  or  a  football  signal,  but  it’s 
really  a  prescription  for  profitable  pork 
production. 

Malcolm  Kerr,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  swine  specialist,  told  farmers  at 
Extension  Service  meetings  that  this  is 
the  key  to  efficient  hog  raising. 

He  explained  it  this  way: 

“B — be  there  when  needed  at  farrow¬ 
ing  time. 

2 — at  2  weeks  start  creep  feeding. 
4 — at  4  weeks  castrate  the  young 
boar  pigs. 

6 — at  6  weeks  vaccinate  all  pigs  for 
cholera. 

8 — at  8  weeks  wean  the  pigs. 

10 — at  10  weeks  worm  the  pigs  if 
necessary.  * 

180 — in  180  days  or  less  proudly  take 
the  pigs  to  market.” 

Actually,  it  isn’t  quite  that  simple, 
but  each  of  these  practices  will  result 
in  more  and  better  pigs. 

Mr.  Kerr  emphasized  the  importance 
of  careful  management:  “Of  each  100 
pigs  born,  only  65  live  to  be  weaned, 
and  56  live  to  be  sold.”  Almost  half  the 
pigs  that  die  before  weaning  time  at 
8  weeks  of  age  die  from  being  mashed 
by  the  sow.  Farmers  used  to  blame  the 
sow  for  this,  but  Mr.  Kerr  says,  “The 
young  pigs  never  had  the  vitality  to  get 
out  of  the  way.” 

Greater  vitality  of  the  young  pigs 
can  be  achieved  by  proper  feeding  of 
the  sow  before  farrowing  time.  Heavier 
birthweight  means  heavier  weight  at 
weaning  —  each  extra  pound  at  birth 
means  6  or  7  pounds  at  8  weeks —  and 
a  greater  percentage  of  pigs  weaned. 
Even  some  of  these  larger  pigs  will  die, 
but  these  losses  can  be  kept  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  using  farrowing  pens,  pig 
brooders,  and  guard  rails. 
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that  gives  them  the  full  benefits  of  MILK 
nutrients  (from  whey)  plus  ANTIBIOTICS 


CALF-KIT 

MILK  REPLACEMENT 

« 

FASTER  GAINS.  In  feeding  tests  at  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  colleges  and  our  own  ex¬ 
perimental  farm,  calves  gained  much  fast¬ 
er  during  the  first  eight  to  ten  weeks 
of  age  —  the  recommended  period  for 
feeding  Peebles’  Calf -Kit  containing 
antibiotics. 

FEWER  SCOURING  TROUBLES.  Experi¬ 
ments  showed  a  marked  reduction  in 
scouring  troubles.  Scours  occurred  less 
often  and  effects  were  milder.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  in  scouring  troubles  was  a  big  factor 
in  producing  more  rapid  growth  and  more 
efficient  feed  consumption.  There  were 
fewer  pot-bellied  calves,  fewer  digestive 
disturbances. 


Grow  a  Better  Calf  on  less  Milk' 


Peebles’ 


CALF-KIT 


Write  Appleton,  Wisconsin 
For  Free  Folder,  P-9. 


REDUCES  CALF-RAISING  COSTS.  Calves  assimilated  their  feed  better 
—  produced  more  gains,  faster  gains  on  less  feed.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
it  PAYS  to  feed  Peebles’  Calf-Kit.  You’ll  have  more  milk  to  sell.  Peebles’ 
Calf -Kit  costs  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk  it  replaces.  You’ll  raise 
better  calves,  easier,  and  make  more  money.  Simply  feed  with  your 
regular  meal  or  pellets.  Get  Calf -Kit  today  from  your  local  feed  dealer! 


WESTERN  CONDENSING  COMPANY,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 


Oneida  County  Dispersal 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8 
95  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated. 

5  miles  west  of  ROME,  N.  Y.,  on  Route  46 
near  New  London.  20  miles  from  Utica. 

V.  SCHNEIBLE  &  SONS  noted  herd,  all  home- 
raised,  40  years  of  continuous  breeding  and 
selection. 

55  Milking  Cows  and  First  Calf  Heifers, 
34  Heifers  from  3  months  up  to  breeding 
age,  6  Bulls  including  the  4-year-old 
Osborndale  4°/°  bred  Herd  Sire. 

ALMOST  EVERY  ANIMAL  CARRIES  THE  BLOOD 
OF  THE  FAMOUS  "MONTVIC  LOCHINVAR." 

A  nearly  4%  herd — outstanding  for  size,  good 
udders,  wonderful  production.  Deaths  in  the 
family  make  this  an  absolute  dispersal. 

Starts  at  11:00  A.M.,  held  in  big  tent. 

V.  SCHNEIBLE  &  SONS,  Owners,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY’S 
DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22 

J.  CLIFFORD  YOUNG  selling  at  his  ROUND 
BARN  Farm,  2  miles  south  of  GREENE,  N.  Y. 
on  Route  12 — 15  miles  north  of  Binghamton. 

72  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  72 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  eligible  for 
shipment  into  any  State,  calfhood  vaccinated. 

29  of  milking  age  including  25  fresh  or  soon 
due;  31  Bred  and  Open  heifers,  10  due  about 
sale  time;  2  Herd  Sires,  with  great  produc¬ 
tion;  10  Beautiful  heifer  calves. 

Herd  founded  45  years  ago.  Many  cows  have 
been  developed  milking  over  100  lb.  and  up 
to  1 15.5  lb.  daily. 

IT  S  A  GENUINE  HERD  OF  QUALITY  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTED  WITH  10  BEAUTIFUL  FRESH  AND  CLOSE 
SPRINGERS  FROM  THE  POPULAR  HIU.  BROS. 

Herd  of  Greene,  New  York, 

Sale  in  big  tent,  starts  promptly  at  11:30 
A.  M.  YOU  ARE  WELCOME  TO  LOOK  THE 
CATTLE  OVER  IN  ADVANCE. 

J.  CLIFFORD  YOUNG,  Owner ,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 
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NOTICE 

TO 

FARMERS 


THINGS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

about  buying  or  possessing  * 

HYPODERMIC  SYRINGES  AND  NEEDLES 

Chapter  91  of  the  penal  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
amended, effective  Julyl  ,1952,  by  the  addition  of  Section  1747-c, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  prescription  in  order 
to  purchase  a  hypodermic  syringe  or  a  hypodermic  needle. 

In  order  to  secure  equipment  for  administering: 

Wyeth’s  Killed  Virus  Newcastle  Vaccine,  or 
Wyeth’s  Penicillin  Veterinary,  or 
Wyeth’s  Lentovet® 

This  is  what  you  do: 

1.  Obtain  a  prescription  from  a  duly  licensed  veterinarian  or  physician. 

2.  Take  this  prescription  to  a  registered  pharmacy  or  a  regular  dealer  in 

medical,  dental  or  surgical  supplies  to  be  filled.  \  ^ 

The  law  is  designed  to  prevent  the  unau¬ 
thorized  use  of  syringes  and  needles  with  narcotics,  by 
regulating  the  sale  and  possession  of  such  equipment.  All 
of  us  agree  with  this  desirable  purpose. 

There  is  no  intention  of  restricting  your  use  of  injectable 
medication  to  protect  your  animals  against  disease. 


WYETH  INCORPORATED,  ANIMAL  HEALTH  DIV.,  Phila.  2,  Pa. 
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Tops  in  Dairy  Type  &  Production 
Shown  at  NY  ABC  Cattle  Show 

IVLoKE  than  3,000  attending  the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cattle  Show  August  2  had  a  chance  to  see  what  39,000  members 
who  are  owners  of  daughters  of  NYABC  sires  already  know — that 
daughters  of  the  great  NYABC  dairy  sires  of  all  five  major 
breeds  are  tops  both  in  the  show  ring  and  at  the  milk  pail. 


For  example: 

Senior  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Holstein  at  the  show 
was  Select  Fobes  Yankee 
Phyllis  2648591,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  NYABC  sire 
Winterthur  Select  Fobes 
Wallace  835921 .  She  has  4 
reeords  averaging  14,766 
M.  3.7%  547  F.  Exhibitor 
was  G.  Harold'  Cowles, 
Asliville,  N.  Y. 


ONE  OF  FIVE  GREAT  GRAND  CHAMPIONS 


For  low  cost,  high  return  dairy  cattle  breeding  in  the  New  York 
an,d  Western  Vermont  area,  consult  the  nearest  of  the  150  con¬ 
veniently  loeated  NYABC  artificial  breeding  technicians.  Or  get 
full  information  about  sires  and  service  in  your  breed  in  your 
area  by  writing  directly  to: 


MEMBERS:  Ask  your  NYABC  tech¬ 
nician  for  your  free  green  and 
gold  metal  NYABC  membership 
sign!  It’s  a  sign  of  better  dairy 
cattle  breeding  you’ll  be  proud 
to  display!  • 


Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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'Kitt  <n  r)«tjccie 

LIVESTOCK 

By  R.  W.  PEASE,  Director 


Bureau  of  Dog  Licensing ,  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 


nUST  about  everyone  has  a  real 
liking  for  dogs,  especially  good 
work  dogs,  smart  hunters  and 
household  pets.  But  as  in  hu-  ’ 
mans,  there’s  sometimes  a  bad  streak 
in  an  otherwise  faithful  dog.  And  then, 
too,  there  are  dogs  that  are  bad  all  the 
way  through. 

When  the  vicious  side  of  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  nature  asserts  itself  and  he 
and  his  pack  decide  to  go  on  a  ram¬ 
page  against  our  cattle  and  sheep  and 
ooultry,  we  do  something  about  it.  The 
Dog  Licensing  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  the 
agency  in  New  York  State  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  depredations. 

What  To  I)o 

Money  to  pay  indemnities- for  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  dogs  in  New  York  comes 
from  dog  licensing  fees.  If  you  own 
domestic  livestock  which  is  killed  or 
injured  by  dogs,  take  this  course  of 
action: 

Get  in  touch  immediately  with  the 
nearest  assessor  in  your  town  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  circumstances  to  him.  It  is 
the  assessor’s  duty,  as  soon  as  he  re¬ 
ceives  your  notification,  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  and  view,  count  and  exam¬ 
ine  the  animals  injured  or  killed.  The 
assessor  has  the  right  to  examine  wit¬ 
nesses  if  he  thinks  that  action  is  ne¬ 
cessary. 

Once  he  is  satisfiecYthat  the  animals 
were  attacked  by  dogs,  he  is  required 
to  determine  the  amount  of  damage 
and  report  it  on  a  prescribed  form.  The 
assessor’s  report  must  he  filed  prompt¬ 
ly  in  the  office  of  the  county  treasurer 
and  another  copy  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  claimant  or  owner  of  the  live¬ 
stock.  If  the  damage  exceeds  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  opinion  of  the  assessor,  he 
has  to  give  notice  of  the  claim  to  the 
other  assessors,  and  all  or  a  majority 
of  them  have  three  days  to  view  the 
animals  or  poultry,  decide  upons  the 
amount  of  damage  and  report  back  to 
the  livestock  owner  and  the  county 
treasurer. 


geese  and  turkeys.  Confined  hares  and 
rabbits  and  pheasants  raised  by  per¬ 
mit  or  license  are  considered  in  this 
category.  Cattle  and  horses  may  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
and  purebred  registered  dairy  cattle 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Livestock  owners  are  also  entitled 
to  supplemental  damage.  If  injury  de¬ 
velops  which  was  not  apparent  at 
the  time  the  original  determination 
was  made  by  the  assessor,  the  owner 
may  give  notice  of  claim  for  additional 
damage  at  any  time  within  six  months 
after  discovery  of  the  original  dam¬ 
age.  In  such  a  case  the  owner  notifies 
the  assessor  and  the  same  procedure 
is  made  as  upon  the  original  claim. 

i  Collecting  from  Owners 

The  dog  law  gives  county  treasurers 
the  right  to  collect  damage  from  dog 
owners  when  it  is  known  whose  dogs 
caused  the  damage.  Legal  proceedings 
may  be  instituted.  The  law  further 
gives  anyone  the  right  to  kill  any  dog 
when  caught  in  the  act  of  chasing, 
worrying  or  attacking  any  domestic 
animals  or  fowls  when  such  animals  or 
fowls  are  in  any  place  where  they  have 
a  lawful  right  to  be.  Any  person  may 
make  a  complaint  of  an  attack  upon 
livestock  to  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Such 
justice  is  authorized  to  inquire  into  the 
complaint  and  after  hearing  the  evi¬ 
dence  may  order  the  dog  owner  to  kill 
the  dog  immediately  or  to  confine  it 
for  a  period  of  time. 

During  the  year  1951,  our  county 
treasurers  paid  livestock  owners  more 
than  $215,000  for  loss  or  injury  to  their 
animals  and  fowls  by  dogs.  This  cover¬ 
ed  4,463  claims  which  included  49,129 
fowls,  3,392  sheep,  315  cattle,  161 
goats,  240  swine,  seven  horses  and 
2,073  hares  and  rabbits.  A  total  of  164 
reviews  were  instigated  by  the  State 
Agriculture  Commissioner  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  livestock  owners  and  county 
treasurers.  Of  this  number  60  were 
confirmed  as  appraised  by  assessors, 
29  increased,  42  decreased,  18  disal¬ 
lowed.  two  withdrawn  and  13  are  still 


Appealing  An  Appraisal 

Assume  that  the  owner  of  the  live¬ 
stock  or  the  county  treasurer  is  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  assessor’s 
report.  In  that  case,  either  one  has  ten 
days  in  which  to  write  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  at  Albany  and  re¬ 
quest  a  review.  Such  a  request  prompts 
the  Commissioner  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  attack  and  as  a  rfesult 
immediately  confirm  or  modify  the 
amount  of  money  fixed  by  the  report. 

If  the  county  treasurer,  is  satisfied 
with  the  determination  of  the  assessor 
or  assessors,  he  sends  the  livestock 
owner  a  certificate  of  claim  for  his 
signature.  When  the  signed  claim  is 
returned  to  the  county  treasurer,  he 
forwards  a  check  for  the  damages 
from  the  fund  which  is  accumulated 
from  dog  licensing. 

Animals  for  which  indemnity  may 
be  paid  are  domesticated  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  goats,  swine  and  fowls,  includ¬ 
ing  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys,  and  con¬ 
fined,  domestic  hares  and  rabbits. 
Pheasants  when  raised  under  permit 
or  license  by  the  State  Conservation 
Department  are  also  included.  Indem- 
ification  cannot  exceed  the  actual  dam¬ 
age  for  each  animal  or  seventy-five 
dollars  for  sheep,  goats  and  swine  and 
ten  dollars  for  fowls  including  ducks, 


pending. 

Livestock  owners  should  repoi’t  dog 
damage  promptly  to  their  assessor  and 
demand  a  report  of  appraisal  from 
their  assessor  within  a  reasonable 
time.  It  is  the  nature  of  some  dogs  to 
attack  and  destroy,  and  that  is  why 
laws  of  the  State  provide  for  reim¬ 
bursement  of  livestock  owners  who 
puffer  losses. 


LARRY  KREGER, 
540  W.  35th  Street, 
Chicago  16,  Illinois, 
has  figured  out  a 
dramatic  way  to 
call  high  taxes  of¬ 
ten  and  effectively 
to  the  attention  of 
everyone.  From  him 
you  can  buy  a  sheet  of  36  stickers 
which  call  attention  to  the  retail  price 
and  the  amount  of  hidden  taxes  for 
m&ny  things  which  are  bought  every 
day  in  the  year.  Six  of  these  like  the 
one  illustrated  here  carry  the  caution, 
“Don’t  blame  the  farmer  for  high 
prices.”  ^ 

If  you  are  interested  in  fighting  high 
taxes,  you  can  buy  5  sheets  of  these 
stamps  from  Mr.  Kreger  for  $1.00,  and 
as  long  as  they  last  you  can  attach 
one  to  every  letter  that  members  ot 
your  family  write. 


©/  Milk  15c 

j®Tot»l  Tax**  5c 
VSfYOU  PAY  21c 

r  \ 

L 

DONT  BLAME 
THE  FARMER 
FOR 

HIGH  PRICES 
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WINDOW  VENTILATOR 

Merely  insert  an  ordinary  smooth¬ 
fitting  board  beneath  the  lower  half  of 
the  window  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketch.  The  board  need  be  only 
two  to  four  inches  high. 

Just  raise  the  window,  insert  the 
board,  close  the  window  down  tight 
against  the  board,  and  in  that  way  you 
create  a  vent  between  the  two  halves 


of  the  window  at  the  mid-point,  as 
shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  sketch.  The 
path  of  the  air  current  is  upward,  just 
as  it  should  be.  As  a  result  there  is  no 
draft. 

The  writer  finds  this  method  to  be 
highly  satisfactory  in  any  room  where 
fresh  air  is  wanted  and  direct  drafts 
are  not  desirable. 

— W.  F.  Schaphorst. 

*  *  * 

SEALING  SILO  DOORS 

To  reduce  spoiling  of  silage  just  in¬ 
side  the  silo  doors,  fasten  one  end  of  a 
roll  of  heavy  kraft  paper  at  the  bottom 
of  the  silo  at  the  bottom  door.  Put  a 
stick  through  the  roll,  fasten  a  bridle 
of  rope  over  the  ends  of  the  stick,  and 
as  the  silo  is  filled  keep  raising  the  roll. 
As  it  is  unrolled,  the  paper  is  pressed 
against  the  silo  walls  and  doors,  thus 
effecting  a  tight  seal.— I.  W.  D. 

*  *  * 

PROTECTS  CANTS  FROM 
FREEZING 

Here’s  how  I  prevent  my  milk  cans 
from  freezing  when  I  set  them  out  for 
the  trucker.  I  slip  a  heavy  paper  bag 
over  the  can  and  it  keeps  the  can  from 
freezing  for  a  considerable  time.  You 
can  get  the  empty  paper  bags  from 
your  feed  mill,  or  empty  beet  pulp  bags 
are  also  good,  when  cut  down  to  the 
proper  size  as  the  milk  can. — W.  D. 

*  *  * 

AN  OVERHAULING  HINT 

When  overhauling  any  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  I  put  the  small  parts,  such  as 
screws,  washers,  springs,  and  small 
olts  into  an  old  flour  sifter  or  sieve, 
nnse  thoroughly  in  gasoline  or  kero- 
sene  and  spread  on  paper  to  dry. 

To  avoid  difficulty  in  finding  your 
car  in  a  parking  lot  at  a  fair  or  field 
^ay,  tie  a  handkerchief  at  the  top  of 
the  radio  aerial  and  push  it  up  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  You  can  then  spot  your 
car  from  a  considerable  distance. — I.D. 

biTOR’s  N()te — It's  a  good  idea  until 
everyone  adopts  it! 

*  *  * 

Keep  doors  closed  in  case  of  fire, 
saving  doors  open  gives  a  fire  oxygen 
and  creates  a  draft.  Open  doors  have 
een  responsible  for  the  loss  of  many 
'ves  both  in  dwellings  and  public 
'hidings,  spreading  fire  so  rapidly 
hat  trapped  persons  cannot  get  out. 


trol  of  dairy-product  prices  was  unwise,  un¬ 
economic  and  unnecessary.  He  stated  that: 


I  — price  control  is  un-American  ...  a 
socialistic  and  totalitarian  concept  of  gov¬ 
ernment  never  contemplated  in  the  Con-  - 
stitution; 

2 —  price  control  of  dairy  products  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Over  the  years,  dairy  farmers 
have  demonstrated  their  desire  and  intent 
for  a  strict  policy  of  fairness  in  their  price 
relations  with  consumers; 

3—  -price  control  entails  mammoth  appro¬ 
priations  and  excessive  tax  levies  to  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  operating  staff; 


LEON  A.  CIIAPIN 

President  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 


A 

X  A.  nation-wide  move  to  end  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  control  of  dairy  products  is  being 
pushed  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  by  dairy¬ 
men  and  their  producer  and  marketing  co¬ 
operatives  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  campaign  was  launched  by  Leon  A. 
Chapin,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
from  the  Association’s  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Chapin  first  sought  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  several  dairy  co-operative  leaders. 
Their  approval  was  unanimous  and  instan¬ 
taneous.  From  every  state  in  the  Union  where 
dairy  products  are  a  factor,  messages  of  in¬ 
dorsement  and  support  began  to  flow  in  .  .  . 
from  New  England,  the  South,  the  Mid-West, 
Southwest  and  the  Far  West. 


OPS 

is  Un-American,  Unnecessary 
and  Causes  Huge  Waste  of  Money 
and  Man  Power,  Says  President 
of  Dairymen’s  League . . . 


Chicago  Organization- 
Meeting  Called 

Immediate  result  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  co-operative  leaders,  was  a  call  sent 
out  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
August  14.  There  plans  were  laid  to  enlist 
and  organize  the  entire  strength  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  dairy  co-operatives  in  a  fight  to  lift 
OPS  control  from  dairy -product  prices. 

Chapin  Lists  5  Compelling 
Reasons  for  His  Action 

In  his  message  to  other  dairymen  and 
dairy  co-operative  heads,  President  Chapin 
gave  five  Reasons  why  he  felt  that  OPS  con- 


4— price  control  means  great  waste  of  pro¬ 
ductive  manpower  due  to  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  personnel  employed  on  government 
payrolls; 

5  — the  common  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  would  be  served  better  by  the 
re-employment  of  price  control  personnel 
in  productive  civilian  jobs. 

Don’t  wait  for  your  d,airy  leaders  and  co¬ 
operative  officers  to  do  the  work  of  ending 
OPS  control  of  dairy  products.  Write  to  your 
,  senators  and  congressmen  ...  to  your  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations. 

Talk  to  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Make 
your  county  chairmen  and  other  political 
leaders  realize  that  price  control  of  dairy 
products  is  not  needed,  not  wanted  and  is  a 
political  liability. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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FRICK  POWER  FARMING  MACHINERY 


Give  yourself  a  head  start  this  year  with  improved  equipment. 
We  furnish  machinery  for  all  your  power  farming  needs.  Visit  your 
Frick  Branch  or  Dealer  today  and  get  the  machinery  you  want. 


Frick  Sawmills 

Gas  and  Diesel  Power  Units 
Chain  Saws 


Frick  Peanut  Pickers  ip 

. 


Fox  Forage  Harvestors 


Hf  M-M  and  Avery  Tractors  am 
P|  Implements 


i  Rosenthal  Combines 
and  Husker-shredders 


Quality  Silage  from  Steel 


To  make  quality  silage  you  must  have  a  silo  that  can  do 
the  job.  With  SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS — which  have  been 
making  high  quality  silage  for  over  30  years — you  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  better  silage  and  more  money. 
The  extra-strength  steel  keeps  moisture  in  —  air  out. 
Smooth  inside  walls,  large  chute,  and  doors  at  all  levels 
make  handling  easy.  Great  range  of  sizes — add  on  any¬ 
time.  Immediate  delivery,  factory  erected  supervision,  and 

a  20  year  written  guarantee. 


•  Airtight 

•  Fireproof 

•  Moisture 
Proof 


•  Windpr  oof 

•  Rotproof 

•  Easily 
Erected 


For  Better  Silage  in  '52 — Get  a 
Silver  Shield  NOW. 


■W 

Grain  Storage  At  Its  Best 

To  stoic  a  quality  grain  crot  you  must  have  a  quality  stor¬ 
age  hin.  C&L  silo  type  grain  bins  are  the  same  rugged  de¬ 
pendable  structures  as  the  Silver  Shield  Silos  with  storage 
capacity  up  to  3,000  bushels.  Rats  and  the  elements  can’t 
get  in  to  spoil  the  grain.  Ask  us  about  them. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 


Box  361A 


Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  Full  Information 


Disston  DO-101  with  Mercury  Gasoline  Engine 


00-101  16"  Bow  Saw  DA-211  25"  Bow  Saw 


IkMUi 

with  helper  handle 


Two-Man  DA-211 


DISSTON 

does  rt  foster. . . 

BETTER 


Farmers  say  it’s  the  best  all-purpose 
lightweight  power  chain  saw.  The 
Disston  DO-101  can  be  quickly  con¬ 
verted  from  one-man  to  two-man 
use  or  to  a  bow  saw  in  seconds. 
This  is  a  professional  cutter’s  tool, 
built  to  stand  up  under  constant 
use.  Rejiable  2  cycle  Mercury 
Gasoline  Engine.  Cuts  in  any  posi¬ 
tion.  Automatic  chain  lubrication. 
Self-rewinding  starter.  Available  in 
straight  rail  lengths  from  18"  to 
40"  or  in  15"  or  16"  bow  sizes. 
See  and  try  this  great  saw — and  its 
big  brother,  the  9  hp  DA-211.  For 
yOur  Disston  dealer’s  name,  write 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  271 
Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 


meet 


Send  foi  free  copy  "Mow 
to  Cut  Costs  and  Make 
Money  with  Chain  Saws.” 


Paul  Saxe  (right)  and  County  Agent  Earl  Brougham 


Retail  Route  Gets  All 
The  Consumer’s  Dollar 


AS  SOON  as  Paul  Saxe  of  Catskill 
was  old  enough  he  used  to  travel 
a  retail  route  with  his  father  once  a 
week  and  hold  the  horses  while  his  Dad 
made  deliveries.  At  that  time  sales  were 
mostly  vegetables  and  the  route  was 
covered  in  the  summer  only.  The  route 
has  been  continued  since  and  now 
Paul’s  son  Bob  covers  an  enlarged 
route  with  a  truck  to  deliver  eggs, 
dressed  poultry,  and  fruit  one  day  a 
week  the  year  round.  Mr.  Saxe  says 
the  route  must  have  been  established 
at  least  75  years  ago. 

The  farm  has  a  small,  modern  poul¬ 
try  dressing  room  with  an  automatic 
scalder  and  mechanical  picker,  and  one 
day  recently  two  men  killed,  picked 
and  scalded  135  birds  in  70  minutes. 

The  egg  room  holds  a  quick  freezer 
and  right  now  a  large  walk-in  refrig¬ 
erator  is  under  construction.  This  will 
allow  the  killing  and  dressing  of  more 
broilers  when  they  are  about  2  pounds 
which  is  the  size  consumers  want.  Mr. 
Saxe  points  out  that  the  birds  won’t 
stay  at  2  pounds  and  of  course  gains 


thereafter  require  more  feed  per  pound 
of  gain.  A 

Close  to  2,000  broilers  are  raised  a 
year  and  layers  are  culled  practically 
every  day  to  maintain  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  The  eggs  which  are  not  sold  on 
the  route  are  trucked  to  special  custo¬ 
mers,  mostly  restaurants  and  delicates¬ 
sen  stores  in  New  York.  They  go  twice 
a  week —  11  crates  the  Tuesday  I  was 
there  and  there  were  plans  for  9  crates 
to  he  sent  on  Thursday.  In  addition  to 
the  broilers,  the  farm  keeps  between 
3,000  and  4,000  layers. 

While  the  poultry  business  is  the 
chief  source  of  income,  the  farm  has  20 
acres  of  apples  and  a  few  peaches  and 
pears. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Cutting  the  number  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  by  10  per  cent  would  save  the 
country  nearly  $1,000,000,000  a  year 
in  payroll,  in  addition  to  millions  in 
materials  and  supplies,  says  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  JOURNAL,  which  comments 
that  such  a  payroll  cut  could  be  made 
by  ending  “wasteful  services.” 


PULLET  RAISER 


THE  structure  pictured  above  is  128 
feet  long  .and  40  feet  wide.  It  has 
16  pens  which  will  hold  125  pullets 
each  and  as  you  have  doubtless  con¬ 
cluded  by  this  time,  it  is  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  in  raising  pullets  in  confinement. 
You  will  find  it  on  the  farm  of  J.  Stan¬ 
ley  Earl  near  Unadilla,  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y. 

While  this  pen  was  used  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  pullets  have  been  raised 
in  confinement  for  2  years  to  be  sure 
that  the  method  was  satisfactory  on 
this  farm. 

The  lumber — 20,000  feet  of  it — was 
sawed  on  the  farm.  The  structure  is 
off  the  ground  to  allow  use  of  a  tractor 
to  shove  droppings  to  the  outside  where 


they  can  be  easily  loaded. 

The  pullets  are  fed  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  feeder,  the  mixture  containing  60 
per  cent  of  grain  and  40  per  cent  of 
mash.  Each  pen  has  a  waterer  with  an 
automatic  float  so  just  about  all  the 
care  needed  is  to  visit  them  once  a  day 
to  be  sure  that  the  feeders  and  cater¬ 
ers  are  working. 

I  pointed  out  that  this  method  re¬ 
quired  somewhat  more  feed  because  the 
pullets  get  no  opportunity  to  eat  grass 
on  range.  Mr.  Earl  agreed,  but  said 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  his  saving 
in  labor  would  more  than  offset,  the  feed 
which  might  be  saved  on  range.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  that,  losses  by  owls  and  othei 
predators  arc  avoided. 
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Here  are  the  Sorantino  brothers,  from  left:  Joseph,  John,  Ernest,  Anthony  and  Dennis, 
owners  and  operators  of  the  650-acre  Cedarbrook  Farms  at  Cedarville,  N.  J. 


Onion  Grader  Boosts  Quality 


ANEW  machine  that  can  clean,  wax, 
polish  and  bag  500  bags  of  onions 
an  hour  has  been  installed  by  Cedar- 
brook  Farms  at  Cedarville,  New  Jersey. 

The  Sorantino  brothers,  Joseph,  John, 
Ernest,  Anthony  and  Dennis,  partners 
in  a  650-acre  vegetable  enterprise  and 
well-known  as  progressive  growers,  are 
the  first  independent  Eastern  growers 
to  install  this  machinery. 

The  Sorantinos  have  been  operating 
Cedarbrook  since  1913  and  their  main 
crops  now  are  lettuce,  cabbage,  snap 
and  lima  beans.  Every  inch  of  the  650 
acres  is  under  irrigation  with  water 


supplied  by  14  pumping  stations  and 
one  pond.  It  takes  120  employees  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season  and  additional 
ones  at  peak  times  to  produce  two 
crops  a  season  on  the  big  acreage. 

Topped  onions,  brought  from  the 
fields  by  trucks.v  are  emptied  onto  a 
93-foot  endless  conveyor  belt  and  from 
there,  by  more  belts,  run  through  sev¬ 
eral  processes  that  remove  loose  skins, 
chaff  and  roots;  wax,  polish  and  grade 
the  onions  for  size,  and  carry  them  to 
several  bagging  stations  where  auto¬ 
matic  scales  show  when  each  bag  con¬ 
tains  exactly  50  pounds. — <S.  W.  Shook. 


PROPER  STORAGE  WILE 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

whenever  a  rectangular  shaped  crib 
was  more  than  4%  feet  wide,  corn 
would  not  keep  even  when  the  moisture 
was  down  to  25  per  cent.  They  also 
found  that  it  would  not  keep  in  tem¬ 
porary,  round  cribs  if  the  cribs  were 
more  than  6  feet  in  diameter.  They 
are  recommending  4% -foot  wide  cribs 
with  straight  sides. 

They  also  found  that  a  large  number 
of  growers  were  still  using  late  matur¬ 
ing  hybrids  instead  of  the  early  ma¬ 
turing  varieties  which  have  some 
chance  of  field  drying. 

From  what  the  Cornell  boys  told  me 
and  from  what  I’ve  learned  from  com¬ 
mercial  concerns,  when  corn  is  above 
28  to  30  per  cent  moisture,  forced  air 
that  is  unheated,  will  not  do  the  job.  It 
will  keep  the  corn  cool  and  relatively 
free  from  spoilage  until  spring  and 
then  it  will  mold. 

The  men  growing  corn  for  a  cash 
crop  have  an  even  tougher  problem — 
to  get  the  top  price,  their  corn  must  be 
down  to  15  per  cent  moisture.  But  they 
have  the  answer  to  this — they  put  up 
cribs  or  especially  designed  storage 
buildings  fitted  out  with  ducts  to  per¬ 
mit  the  passage  of  heated  air  through 
the  corn.  This  really  is  the  only  sure 
way  of  getting  quality  corn  out  of  stor¬ 
es  in  spring  or  the  next  summer  and 
it  enables  them  to  hold  their  new  corn 
back  when  the  market  is  low  due  to  a 
glut  of  new  corn  dumped  on  the  market 
by  men  with  no  drying  facilities. 

Men  with  large  enough  acreage  own 
their  own  portable  heaters  but,  if  you 
want  to  insure  a  corn  crop,  they  are 
Worth  looking  into  even  if  your  grain- 
corn  crop  isn’t  very  large.  Portable 
heaters  are  on  the  market  now  that  can 
be  hooked  up  to  mow-ducts  for  curing 
hay  and  then  wheeled  over  to  your 
grain-storage  building  to  dry  out  corn 
and  other  grains.  Some  men  who  own 
them  are  helping  pay  for  them  by  do- 


UEISTER’S  Penna— u.  s.  CHICKS 
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\Vh’  t>  Wuite  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Beds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
jllnhvt.  °?s'  Sexe<1  or  Straight  Run.  Ask  for  16  page 
catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.S. 
•mionun  Passed. 

r.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ing  custom  drying  for  neighbors.  Of 
course  some  groups  of  neighbors  may 
want  to  buy  one  in  partnership. 

These  portable  driers,  adaptable  to 
several  uses  on  many  farms,  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,800  to  $2,000.  I 
know  of  one  man  who  hooked  one  up  to 
his  crib  last  fall  and  brought  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  2,000  bushels  of  ear  corn  from 
30  per  cent  down  to  14.7  per  cent  in  22 
hours  of  operation.  He  told  me  it  cost 
him  $17.55  for  fuel  oil  but  his  corn  was 
in  excellent  condition  this  spring  with 
no  indication  of  mold. 

—  A. A.  — 

MORE  WHEAT 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Twenty-six  separate  trials  from  1948- 
51  showed  an  average  increase  of  six 
bushels  of  wheat  for  a  spring  top¬ 
dressing  of  30  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The 
nitrogen  cost  about  $4.50,  which  means 
that  the  extra  wheat  cost  about  75 
cents  per  bushel.  That  is  a  good  deal 
at  present  wheat  prices. 

The  recommended  spring  topdressing 
is  100  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  or 
equivalent  (32.5  pounds  of  nitrogen) 
applied  any  time  after  growth  starts 
and  until  the  wheat  is  eight  or  ten 
inches  tall.  Topdressing  should  be  omit¬ 
ted  where  wheat  is  likely  to  lodge. 
Your  previous  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  general  fertility  level  of  the 
soil  are  the  best  guides. 

If  a  hay  or  pasture  seeding  is  to  be 
made  on  the  wheat  in  the  spring,  a 
topdressing  of  6  tons  of  manure  is  like¬ 
ly  to  improve  the  stand  of  the  forage 
crop. 

Chemical  Weed  Control 

Fall  spraying  with  0.3  pounds  of 
2,4-D  acid  equivalent  in  the  amine  form 
has  given  control  of  yellow  rocket  that 
sprouted  in  the  fall.  The  wheat  should 
be  3  to  6  inches  tall  before  treatment. 
The  spray,  of  course,  did  not  control 
yellow  rocket  that  germinated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring. 

Spring  treatment  has  not  been  tested 
much  in  New  York.  If  new  recommen¬ 
dations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  1952 
results,  they  will  be  available  to  farm¬ 
ers  next  spi’ing. 


For  Better  Forming 


There  s  a  man  in  YOUR  neighborhood  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
Corn  and  Chix.  He's  your  DeKalb  Dealer.  His  knowledge  can  help  you 
select  the  right  varieties  of  both  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  and  Chix  to  fit  your 
purse,  purpose  and  farm.  Get  acquainted  with  him  —  visit  his  County 
DeKalb  Research  Plot  where  you'll  see  many  new  and  old  DeKalb 
varieties  of  Corn  growing  on  soils  like  your  own.  This  plot  is  right  in 
your  neighborhood.  Stop  in  when  you  drive  by.  Get  to  know  your 
DeKalb  Dealer.  It  should  prove  a  profitable  acquaintance. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Since  1911  more 
RICH  QUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reaspns — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 


Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


(530)  22 


ADVERTISING  RATE*  —10  cents  per  word,  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers.  Large  selection  of 
springers.  New  milkers  or  fall  reshening.  Credit  if  de¬ 
sired.  Northern  Dairy  Cattle  Corporation.  R.D.  4,  Ful¬ 
ton.  New  York — Telephone  Fulton  28436. 


COWS  FOE  SALE — 1  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  earroad  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York 

150  COWS  on  hand,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered.  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Route 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-Z972. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  20  registered  and  5  grade  vaccinated 
heifers.  Bred  for  fall  and  winter  freshening.  Fred 
Chalupa,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Phone  541M2. 

FOR  SALE — Bull  born  April  1952.  Dam  made  10784M. 
559F.  Sr2  2x;  13657M.  6S7F.  Sr3C.  From  a  great  cow 
family.  Sire,  Coldspring’s  Romulus  Anchor,  17  AR 
daughters  and  Grand  Champion  Female  Royal  Winter 
’46-'47  is  proven  for  both  production  and  type.  Also 
a  few  choice  heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smith- 
ville  Flats,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  cattle,  lowest  prices  in  Northeast,  all  cattle 
guaranteed.  Feeder  pigs.  Free  delivery.— Lewis  Furgason, 
Windham,  New  Y'ork. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
ah  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm.  Blairs  - 
town.  New  Jersey 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS:  Registered  yearling  bull,  short¬ 
legged,  thick  set.  Good  breeding.  Donald  R.  Lawrence, 
25  Lincoln  Aver,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  Telephone  17SR. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS.  10  cows,  10  calves,  5  yearling  heifers. 
Clean,  young  herd.  Alexander  Conner,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 
Phone  2147. 


FOR  SALE  —  Acclimated  high  bred  Hereford  steers. 
Calves  &  bred  heifers.  40  head  to  choose  from.  Contact 
Lewis  Johnston,  Sabinsville.  Pa. 


SWINE 


WALTER  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wobum  2-0086. 
Chester  Whites  or  Berkshire  cross  feeding  pigs  6  to  7 
wks.  old  $9.00  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.  10  to  11 
wks.  old  $12.00  ea.  “Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  check  or 
money  order  Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  extra  if  wanted. 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White. 
Poland  China  am  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  >0  to  100  oigs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
3.04,  West  Concord.  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585-M. 

TAMWORTHS — well  started.  Registered  $18.00,  unregis¬ 
tered  $12.00  each  Plus  vaccination.  Tamworth  Farm, 
Milton,  Delaware. 


REGISTERED  Duroc  February  boars,  PR  litter.  March 
boars  and  gilts.  Bred  sows  IS  months  old.*  Champion 
bloodlines.  Farmer  prices.  Herbert  Adcock,  West  Falls, 
New  York. 


REGISTERED  Yorkshire  bred  gilts.  Will  farrovy  in 
Sept.  These  are  bacon-type  hogs.  Also,  crossbreed  bred 
gilts.  Registered  Yorkshire  boars.  Allen’s  Yorkshire 
Farm,  Nelson  Allen,  Macedon. 


RUGGED  Pigs  —  Chester  White — Chester — Berkshire — 
Yorkshire  —  Chester  —  Poland-China  cross.  6-8-10-12 
weeks  old  $10.-$11.-$12.-$17.50  each.  Boars— Barrows 
and  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  on  request.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  on  tots  of  50  or  more.  No 
charge  crating — Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Bd.,  Concord, 
Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 


SHEEP 


OXFORD  RAMS  —  selected,  registered  yearlings,  good 
size,  top  quality,  best  breeding,  also  10  choice  reg¬ 
istered  Oxford  ewes.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus. 
New  York.  ,, 

FOR  SALE:  Choice  purebred  Shropshire  yearling  rams, 
also  a  few  choice  yearling  ewes,  and  ewe  lambs.  L.  F. 
Cuthbert,  Ogdensburg,  New  York, 


APPROXIMATELY  40  Ewes  and  a  few  Ewe  lambs — 
mixed  Corriedale  and  Suffolk  blood.  In  good  condition. 
Reason  for  selling — wish  to  reduce  the  size  of  flock  and 
add  more  beef  cattle.  Sheep  located  in  Central  New 
York.  Write  for  appointment  to:  Col.  Charles  W. 
Skeele,  109  North  Cameron  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


THREE  Choice  Oxford  yearling  rams  reg.  Also  hand¬ 
some  Shepherd  Collie  dog,  2  years  old.  Manley  Burgess, 
Climax,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  EWES  —  registered  sheep,  shipped  on 
approval.— Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


CORRIEDALE  Stud  rams.  Moncrieffe  breeding.  Cross 
your  flock  for  faster  growth,  better  meat,  more  wool. 
Lund,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


YEARLING  Columbia  Rams — More  meat,  more  wool; 
By  raising  those  replacements  from  Columbia  Rams.  See 
us  at  the  New  Y’ork  State  Fair.  Write  or  call.  Otto 
Landon,  Cold  Springs  Farm.  Route  20,  Avon,  N.  Y. 
Phone  2839.  


DOGS 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 


PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  orttding.  Ideal  companions.  Males  $35.00. 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00.  females 
$10  00  Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer.  Pa. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raiseo  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

2  LITTERS  A.  K.  C.  St.  Bernard  pups,  $15.00,  $25.00 
&  $50.00  each.  2  Utters  A.K.C.  Cocker  Spaniels,  all 
colors,  $15.00  each,  grown  dog-  Terms:  Wormed,  dis¬ 
temper  vac.  Tel.  2161 — Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  English  Shepherd  pups.  Twelve  weeks  old. 
Guaranteed  to  make  cow  dogs.  Showing  interest  now, 
females,  $15.00.  Take  advantage  of  low  price  while 
they  last.  Grand  companions  and  watch  dogs.  Julia 
Strittmatter,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

SAINT  BERNARD  Puppies — Beautiful  massive  purebreds 
— Swiss  type — stud  service  —  Dr.  Stewart  Gay,  22 
Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099. 

ENGLISH  Springer  Spaniels.  10  weeks— reg.,  wormed. 
Bred  for  hunting  and  disposition.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval — Luettgens,  R.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Holmdel 
9-85S4.  _ 

REGISTERED  Collie  puppies.  Rosy  Acres  Kennels,  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y.  Phone  9-2443. 

BEAUTIFUL  Toy  Pomeranian’s.  Also  Pekingese.  A. 
K.  C.  Stony  Acre’s  Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 

IRISH  Setter  puppies — A.K.C.  registered.  Reasonably 
priced — Jame  S.  Chatfield,  R.  D.  3,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

PUGS — Fawn,  horn  6/11/52,  excellent  pedigree  stock. 
Blue  Star  Kennels,  Medina,  New  York. 

BOXERS— best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40S'49. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S,  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms 
Maine  New  Y  ork. 

ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns,  Parmenter  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer, 
Box  C,  Gallup ville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  to*  prices  and  batching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden.  New  York. 

BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Legnorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  ail  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc..  Route  3A,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

MARSHALL’S  Cbicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
why  our  hatchorv  hat  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red-Rock  crosses  an  a  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs  oui  Rock -Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quiea 
broiler  profits  Write  o /  cab  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca.  N  Y  Phom  9082. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorns,  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
iff  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  A11  stock 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum  clean. 
Vaccinated  or  Newcastle  Write  for  catalogs.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

FOR  HIGB  Egg  Production:  White  Rooks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New* 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rooks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY- US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  FaUs,  N.  Y.  Phone  S20J2 

BABY  CHICKS  $G.8o— 100  C.O.D.  Reds,  Rocks,  Hamp¬ 
shires  &  heavy  assorted.  As  hatched.  No  leghorns. 
Price  at  hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  15,  Pa. 

ATTENTION  Egg  Producers.  Cash  in  on  high  fall  and 
winter  egg  prices.  Fill  empty  laying  pens  with  our 
bred-to-lay  sex-linked  and  Silver  Hall  cross  pullets. 
Write  or  phone  for  prices.  Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc., 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  Telephone  Wallingford,  9-4447. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm.  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  YVrite  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart.  New  York. 
Phone:  Hobart  5281 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  African  Guineas — Quality  birds  from  choice 
breeders.  Fully  feathered.  6-7  weeks  old.  Orders  under 
25,  $1.50  each —  25  or  more,  $1.25  each.  Check  with 
order.  Shipping  extra.  W.  E.  Biacklock,  Pomfret 
Center.  Conn. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  Geese  sex-linked,  choice  breeders.  Beth-Hone 
Farm,  Honesdale,  Pa.  Phone  689J12. _ 

RAISE  GEESE  for  fun  and  profit.  Booklet  10c  tells 
how.  Hardy,  easily  raised  on  grass,  little  grain.  Robert 
Sharp,  Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 

WELL  grown  March  &  April  hatched  white  Chinese 
geese,  $16.00  per  trio.  William  E.  Smith,  Route  2, 
Fulton,  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


FOB  SALE — Wood  Brothers  Dearborn  cornpicker  for 
Ford  or  Ferguson  tractor.  Practically  new.  Oscar 
Lanford,  Castleton.  N.  Y.  Albany  77-3338. 

2  INCUBATORS —  Cugley,  Jamesway — capacity  for  ten 
thousand,  five  thousand.  Equipment.  Sell  cheap.  Mrs. 
Ada  B.  WTiitchead,  Chateaugay,  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE  . —  Two  new  garden  tractors  5-H.P.,  2 
cylinder.  Write  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

CASELLINI- VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  Caterpillar 
Dealer  offers  the  following  Used  Equipment  for  sale: 
Cletrac  Model  BD  Diesel  Tractor,  wide  gauge  with 
straight  hydraulic  bulldozer,  good  condition.  “Cater¬ 
pillar”  22  Tractor  standard  gauge  with  LPC  hydraulic 
straight  dozer,  reconditioned.  Allis-Chatmers  Model  54, 
Tandem  Drive  Motor  Grader  gasoline  engine,  good  con¬ 
dition.  Lorain  Model  MC  152  Moto  Crane,  4x4 
Chassis,  like  new,  guaranteed.  Lorain  Model  MC  414 
Moto  Crane,  70  ft.  boom,  6x6  exceHent  condition. 
Lorain  Model  L-75B  Crawler  Crane,  rebuilt  Waukesha 
gasoline  engine,  general'  condition  good.  CaseUmi- 
Venable  Corporation,  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 

CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles.  aU  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  SneU, 
MarceUus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206F11. 

KNIVES— Silo  Filler— Field  Harvester— Baler.  Save  up 
to  %  and  more  Forged  tool  steel  edge.  Direct  from 
factory  as  made  for  leading  manufacturers.  Papec  N 
or  SI  and  Blizzard  5010,  $3  each.  Papec  L  or  127  and 
Blizzard  6010.  $3.66  each.  Papec  K  or  158.  $4.33  each. 
Case,  John  Deere,  Rumely.  Skyline.  New  Holland, 
Dellinger.  Bradley  $4  each.  McCormick-Deering  silo 
and  hay  chopper  $4  each.  Baler  Slicing  Knives  $5  each. 
Thousands  used  on  money  back  guarantee.  Immediate 
delivery  United.  States  postage  paid  (COD  50c)  Agricul¬ 
tural  Knives.  21  Lock  St.,  Bildwinsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Climax  bean  thresher  on  rubber  in  good 
running  order.  Edgar  MacDonald,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Mooreven — 3-A — Sued* -shore,  New  Jersey. 

NEEDHAM  Crown  Drill  Parts  for  sale.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  John  F.  Needham,  Phelps,  New  York. 

FOX  FIELD  Harvester,  motor  driven,  complete  with 
blower,  corn  and  hay  heads.  (Like  new.)  Phone  Ed. 
Ritz,  941SS,  Horseheads,  RD  3,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARM  180  acres  $6,500.00.  Photos  and  description  on 
request.  F.  Yainauskas,  Randall,  New  York. 

216  ACRE  Farm.,  House  2  yrs.  old,  good  barn,  crops, 
machinery  like  new*.  $12,500.00.  Charles  Manner,  West 
Edmeston,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE.  148  acres,  35  tillable,  complete  with  stock, 
tractor  equipment,  sugar  bush.  On  blacktop.  $15,000.00. 
Donald  Ordway,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

UNUSUAL  Farm  oh  State  Road,  Central  New  York*. 
500  acres,  320  cultivated  (alfalfa  land),  180  pasture, 
2  modern  barns.  3  silos,  tool  sheds,  potato  storage, 
4  houses  (2  modem)  135  milch  ci  ws  and  young  stock, 
completely  mechanized  equipment,  plenty  of  water. 
Help  will  remain.  Price  $175,000,000.  YViU  seU  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools.  Box  514-BT,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

100  ACRES.  50  levei  tiUable,  S  room  house,  electric 
pump,  school  bus.  Fair  bam,  new  poultry  house.  $8,000. 
Address  Arlie  Smith,  Moravia,  Route  2,  N.  Y. 

180  ACRE  Farm:169  acres  of  exceHent  tillable  land, 
part  on  new  cement  highway.  Located  on  school  bus 
route.  10  room  home,  modern  conveniences,  tenant 
house,  two  bams,  sheds,  two  concrete  silos  aU  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Good  spring  water,  three  weUs.  Nine¬ 
teen  Jamesway  stanchions  and  water  cups;  good  milk 
house,  new  cooler,  milking  machines,  etc.  $50,000.00. 
Grade  herd  and  machinery  if  wanted.  Mrs.  G.  Clinton 
Townsend,  Interlaken,  New  York. 

NEW  STROUT  CATALOG — Just  Out!  Farms,  homes, 
auto  cts..  businesses,  31  states,  coast-to-coast.  Red 
Cover,  over  3400  bargains.  Mailed  free.  World’s  largest. 
Our  52nd.  year.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 

60  A.  PRODUCTIYTi  dairy  farm  in  fruit  belt.  Runn¬ 
ing  water,  bath,  with  or  without  stock  and  stools.  For 
particulars  write  to  Mrs.  Florence  Wilson,  Fredonia, 
New  York,  R.  D.  1. 

YVANTED — Dairy  farm  wih  retail  milk  route.  Only 
good  farm  and  business  considered.  Responsible  party. 
Cash.  Central  New  York  preferred.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  514-RC,  e/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

75  ACRE  farm,  state  highway,  near  Ripley,  N.  Y.  41 
acres  tillable,  34  woods.  Good  8  room  house,  conven¬ 
iences,  good  barn,  beautiful  view  Lake  Erie,  $8,900.00. 
W7rite  owner  Allan  Crantz,  Ripley.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  bargains,  homes,  business  opportuni¬ 
ties.  YVrite  for  free  bulletins.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
P.  O,  Box  110,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  167  acre  fertile  farm  near  Constantia,  N. 
Y.  Suitable  for  grain,  dairy  or  cattle.  New  roofs,  mod¬ 
em  dwelling,  two  barns.  MeneiUy,  It.  D.  1,  Constan¬ 
tia,  New  York.  Phone  7308. 

WE  ARE  offering  foi  sale  271  acre  farm  at  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  price!  Fully  equipped  with  27  head  of  stock 
for  only  $15,500.00.  Will  sell  land  separately  if  desired. 
School  bus  at  door.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the  aver¬ 
age  person!  58-B'-4,  A.  A.  Spano,  Richford,  New  York. 

150  ACRES,  dairy  farm,  silo,  double  house.  Phone 
Avon,  N.  Y.  3982. 

FARMS  For  Sale  in  the  “Sunny  South.”  Permanent 
year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  is  stiU  cheap  in  proportion  to  production.  Y'ou 
can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save  the 
cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Mild  climate, 
rainfall  average  45  inches.  If  you  are  interested  in  good 
farm  lands  of  this  type,  see  or  contact:  Bradham 
Realty  Company,  Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter, 
S.  C.  Phone  48. 


47  ACRE  farm,  12  acres  grapes.  3  hams,  surplus  of 
water,  10  room  house,  complete  bath.  Gas,  electricity, 
steam  heat,  automatic  stoker  fired.  Poultry  house  hold¬ 
ing  550  layers.  Situated  iu  village.  All  buildings  in 
tine  condition.  $15,000.00.  L.  J.  Reed,  Fayette,  N.  Y. 


130  ACRE  dairy  farm,  hard  road,  school  bus,  good 
buildings.  Donald  Wright,  Yrerona,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE.  Small  farm  on  good  road,  15  room  house, 
eauipped  and  suitable  for  tourist  trade.  Running  spring 
water.  Lottie  Burton,  Malone,  New  Y  ork. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


57  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  State  road,  good  8 
room  house,  hath,  furnace,  electricity,  good  bam  with 
bam  cleaner,  2  silos,  machine  shed,  2  hen  houses 
double  garage,  other  buildings.  Farm  in  high  state  of 
cultivation.  24  pure  bred  Holsteins  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  SeU  hare  or  equipped.  Cash.  Box  514-ND, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

IDEAL  Beef  Farm — 90  acres,  brook,  7  room  house, 
electricity,  large  bams,  tar  road,  58  miles  from  New 
York  City.  $17,500.00.  Charles  G.  Ort,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 


ALBERMARLE  CO.,  Virginia  stock  farm.  1,225  acres, 
4,500  Elberta  peach  trees,  full  hearing,  large  apple 
orchard,  good  varieties.  200  acres  fenced  with  200  beef 
cattle.  Buildings  fair,  $55,000.00.  With  1,500  adjoining 
acres  $140,000.00.  88  acre  farm.  Gloucester  Co.  Modern 
home,  new  Jamesway  barn  ISO  ton  silo  $45,000.00. 
Additional  land,  Guernsey  herd  and  equipment  avail¬ 
able.  Reginald  YY’right,  Driver,  Va. 


133  ACRE  productive  level  land  in  the  Mohawk  Yralley, 
65  nr.  from  Albany.  Good  repair.  YVrite  Box  514-MN, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


ACRES,  190.  Drive  in  bam,  2  silos,  milk  house.  40 
head  of  cows,  tools,  crops,  $15,000.00.  Others,  Home 
Agency,  191  Virginia  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  140  acre  farm.  Pleasant  9  room  house, 
furnace;  barns,  milk  room,  garage,  hen  iiouse;  lightning 
rods,  electricity  &  telephone  available;  excellent  pasture, 
gravity  fed  spring  water.  %  mile  from  school.  About 
25  tons  baled  hay  in  barn ;  maple  shade,  wonderful 
view.  Beulah  Morrill,  HaverhiU,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acre  tiled  farm  near  Sanford,  Florida, 
House.  Some  furniture  and  hand  reels.  Leo-  W.  Ufford, 
Canastota,  New  York. _ 


PLANTS 


POTTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct. 
will  bear  next  Spring.  25  varieties  including  Ever- 
bearing  Also  transplanted  strawberry  runners.  Rasp¬ 
berry,  blackberry,  blueberry,  asparagus,  grapes,  straw¬ 
berry  rhubarb  Send  for  free  catalogue.  Pleasant  Valley 
Farms,  MHibury.  Mass. 

RASPBERRY  plants  for  October  and  November  setting. 
Latham,  Taylor,  Indian  Summer  (Everbearing).  Free 
price  list.  Rexford  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 

- . — 

GINSENG 


GINSENG.  WUd  root  bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Send 
for  descriptive  price  list.  H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead, 
New  Hampshire. 


HONEY 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  Clover  New  York's  finest;  6  lb. 
$1.35;  case  of  6 — 5  lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  3rd.  zone. 
60  lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

OLD  fashioned  tender  new  clover  comb  honey  chunks. 
5  lb.  tin  t-1.85,  plain  $1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet, 
Marathon,  New  York. 


HAY 


HAY  WANTED:  *,00  ton  U.  S.  No.  1  alfalfa  or  U.  S. 
No.  2  leafy.  Also  200  ton  of  choice  clover  mixed  for 
feeding  our  herds  of  dairy*  cows.  Quote  delivered  prices. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Iuc.  siding,  UnionviUe,  Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


REPRINTS,  04c,  jumbo  size,  07c.  Enlargements — 5x7 
Black  and  white,  25c,  SxlO  Black  and  white,  45c,  wallet 
size,  15  for  $1.00.  Developing  and  printing — 8  exposure, 
35c,  12  exposure,  40c,  16  exposure,  50c.  Evelyn’s  Photos, 
R.D.  1,  Rome,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men  Write  for  Information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laooratory  Company  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey. 

LADY  25-35  for  housework.  Write  to  E.  Lawton, 
General  Delivery,  Arcade,  New  York,  for  details. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work,  modern 
small  daily,  steady  employment  to  interested,  reliable 
man.  Harry  T.  Wilson,  R.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Renter  for  fuHy  equipped,  35  cow  dairy 
farm  November  1.  Buffalo  milk  market.  Give  references 
and  qualifications.  Box  514-RB,  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

MARRIED  man,  farm  experience,  especially  caro  hens 
for  egg  production.  Capable  relieving  owner  responsibil¬ 
ity  production  details.  Now  3700  leghorn  layers,  can 
expand  to  5,000.  Rochester  restaurant  market.  Near 
large  town,  central  school.  Good  future,  ambitious  man, 
proper  back-ground.  Give  details  first  letter,  references, 
availability.  Lewis  Toan,  Perry,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


YOUNG  MAN,  veteran,  interested  in  starting  dairying, 
will  work  for  farmer,  no  wages  wanted,  work  for  board 
of  cows.  Jerry  Schlissel,  153  YV.  S4th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children's 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage- 

BANQUET  roll  table  paper  for  your  Church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  for  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  BrisJm 
Co.,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont- 
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DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

in  this  country  with  its  so-called  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  livestock  areas  that 
you  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  the 
same  effort  and  the  same  thought  had 
been  given  to  the  tremendous  possi¬ 
bilities  for  sure  expansion  right  here 
in  the  Northeast  so  close  to  millions 
and  millions  of  consumers,  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  consuming  public  and  the 
Northeast  land  situation. 

When  you  see  so  much  land — most  of 
it  good  grass  land-  in  New  England — 
grown  up  to  bushes  and  trees  that,  as 
a  boy,  you  remember  carried  hundreds 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  it  does  make  you 
wonder  what  is  the  reason  and  what’s 
it  all  about. 

A  Vermonter  told  me  last  week  that 
the  “cow  era”  (meaning  I  expect  the 
comparatively  recent  realization  of  the 


WOMEN  S  INTEREST 


EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save.  Free  28-page  catalog  featuring  de¬ 
signs  for  outwork,  applique,  cross-stitch,  crochet,  etc. — 
stamped  on  seamless  tubing  pillow  cases,  scarfs, 
luncheon  sets,  banquet  cloths,  show  towels,  baby 
articles,  etc.  Write:  Merribee,  Dept.  834,  22  West  21st 
St,,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


RIBBONS — 3  bargain  bunches,  only  $1.00  postpaid. 
00-100  feet  each  bunch.  Assorted  colors,  widths,  quali¬ 
ties.  Ail  good  lengths.  Wonderful  for  gift  tying,  hair- 
bows.  dressmaking,  lingerie.  Ribbon  Shop,  West 
Brookfield  12,  Massachusetts. 


PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer’s 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
A.  Hardy  Sales.  Box  155,  Claremont,  New'  Hampshire. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  "Free  Catalog**.  Save 
ob% — Compare  price  &  quality,  ladies  dresses  $1.00, 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws.  House  furnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers’  Sales  Co..  Dept.  A,  Fairview,  N.  J. 


YARNS — Worsted  4  oz.  95o.  Sport,  baby,  nylon,  com¬ 
parable  prices.  Free  samples.  Fireside,  Box  A- 483. 
Westwood,  New  Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


’’TI-FINISH”  or  "we-finish"  Christmas  Cards  and 
stationery  reproducing  your  photograph.  Prices  5c  up. 
Samples  10c.  Brown’s,  230  Bryant,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  Telephone.  Transmission,  barn  construction 
Poles.  Posts  all  sizes.  F.  G.  Fletcher,  Norwood.  N.  Y. 


for  SALE:  1  dark  red  Devon  steer,  2*4  years.  1400 
lbs.,  broke  to  yoke,  cultivate  good  as  horse,  good  stone 
boat,  material.  K.  Matthews,  Warwick,  Mass. 


FOUNTAIN  PENS — $1.00  postpaid.  Visible  ink  supply. 
Manufacturer’s  lifetime  guarantee.  Buy  for  Christmas. 
A.  Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont,  N.  II. 


WHISKEY  Barrels,  fresh -empt  I'd,  50  gallon,  $0.25 
each.  here.  5  or  more  $0.00  each.  Berwick  &  Sons, 
West  Lebanon.  N.  *11. 


ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN!  Use  A.D.D.'s  Liniment  — 
simple,  effective  treatment  for  relief  of. Garget  (swollen 
odder),  fouls,  minor  cuts,  bruises.  Applied  freely,  twice 
daily  with  massage  reduces  congestion.  Keep  handy  for 
instant  use  and  save  yourself  money.  Send  $1.25,  direct 
to  manufacturer.  A.  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point.  N.  Y. 


REMEMBER  Porter’s  Salve  tor  cuts,  burns,  minor  in- 
lections;  Porter's  Liniment  (formerly  Pain  King)  for 
tired,  aching  muscles?  Salve  still  60c,  liniment  $1. 
Order  from  Porter’s.  Tlox  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


1  OUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular 
berlew  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  64.  Freeport.  N.  Y. 


CHAIR  CANE  —  Strand  for  hand  weaving.  Webbing 
cane  and  spline  for  groove  routed  seats.  Leaf  and  fiber 
rush.  Splints.  Illustrated  catalogue  dime.  Instructions 
and  samples  $.35.  Complete  book  “Seat  Weaving”  $1.15. 
basket  Reeds.  Priscilla  Basketry  Book  $.75.  Fogarty,  207 
Ttiver  St.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


01  TDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing  PAW  PAW  ODORLESS.  Tried 
and  proved  effective  by  over  150,000  worldwide  cus¬ 
tomers.  Easy,  safe,  economical  to  use.  Saves  digging. 
Bumping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Post¬ 
card  brings  FREE  details.  BURSON  LABORATORIES, 
Dept.  C-32,  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 


_  WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

A I UCRAFT  parts  wanted.  We  need  those  parts  in  your 
tarn  regardless  of  age  or  type,  especially  BT-13’s.  Our 
buyer  will  call.  Postcard  to:  E.  Meaker,  401  Waldorf 
larkway,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CHECK  YOUR  ATTIC  i  I  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
0  .  letters  with  postmarks — envelopes  with  stamps 
written  before  fSSO.  Free  appraisals  without  obliga- 
Uon-  Bruce  Ball,  234  Aiesio,  Coral '  Gables,  Florida. 

L ANTED  TO  BUY — United  States  coins.  Dr.  Stewart 
Lay,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  New  York. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  for  old,  broken  j’ewelry,  gold 

eeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  spectacles.  Free 
w  ormation.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rose  Smelting 
ompany,  29-AA  East  Madison,  Chicago. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN 


jv  .  ms,  icim  suuu.  j?  ree 

sch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


catalog. 


value  of  the  dairy  caw)  just  came  too 
late  for  New  England  to  use  the  cow  as 
they  should  have.  When  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant,  he  said  that  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  England  had  already 
started  to  go  back  to  bushes  and  trees 
—land  which  his  forefathers  had  clear¬ 
ed — and  the  natural  conservatism  of 
the  New  Englander  made  him  too  slow 
in  taking  on  the  cow  and  saving  much 
of  the  land.  He  did  also  say,  that  slow¬ 
ly  but  surely  much  of  this  land  would 
be  grazed  back  and  cut  back. 


Politically  these  farm  people  were 
for  Eisenhower,  even  canvassing  house 
to  house  for  50  cents  or  a  dollar  or 


more  for  his  campaign  fund.  They  are 
completely  fed  up  with  “shameful”  go¬ 
ings-on  in  Washington  and  its  result¬ 
ant  effect  upon  them,  their  living  and 
its  moral  effect  on  the  country.  Yes, 
they  still  talk  of  moral  values,  these 
northern  New  York  and  New  England 
farmers. 

Refreshing  after  so  much  of  every¬ 
thing  else  to  see  and  hear,  from  and 
in,  our  cities.  If  you  really  want  a  lift, 
go  talk  to  these  folks! 

—  A.A.  — 

PASTURE  VALUE 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  FORAGE  NOTES, 
a  mimeographed  publication  put  out 
by  the  Forage  Club  of  Ames,  Iowa, 
Harald  Jensen  discusses  the  yearly 
rental  value  of  good  pasture.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  this  is  not  easy  to  measure, 
the  author  quotes  the  following  figures 
which  refer  to  Central  Indiana  in  1948. 


1944-45-46  Averages  Per  Acre 
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Kinds  of  Pasture 
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Alfalfa-timothy 

264 

2014 

$15.71 

Alfalfa-brome 

222 

1840 

14.35 

Ladino-brome 

242 

1986 

15.49 

Birdsfoot-bluegrass 

334 

2830 

22.07 

Bluegrass-unfertilized 

150 

1220 

9.52 

The  pasture  cost 

per 

pound  of  gain 

on  the  rental  pasture 

was  5.1 

cents. 

Should  these  same 

animals  have 

been 

fed  a  ration  consisting,  on  a  nutrient 
basis,  of  one-half  shelled  corn  and  one- 
half  legume  hay,  the  feed  cost  pei 
pound  would  have  been  about  23. € 
cents. 


—  A.A.  — 


WINTER  QUARTERS 
FOR  SHEEP 

Sheep  do  not  require  especially  warm 
quarters,  but  they  must  be  dry  and  free 
from  drafts.  About  15  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  18  inches  of  feed  rack 
space  should  be,  provided  for  each  ewe 
in  your  flock.  One  square  foot  of  win¬ 
dow  for  each  20  square  feet  of  floor 
space  is  necessary  to  provide  enough 
light. 

Further  information  on  housing  and 
equipment  for  sheep  may  be  found  in 
U.S.D.A.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  810, 
“Equipment  for  Farm  Sheep  Raising.” 

— Gr.  R.  Johnson 

-  A.A.  - 


HUMOR  YOUR  COWS 


For  every  5  pounds  of  grass  the  cow 
fails  to  eat  in  a  day  you  must  feed  her 
a  pound  of  grain  or  3*4  pounds  of  hay, 
unless  you  want  her  to  lose  weight  or 
give  less  milk.  There  are  several  ways 
of  humoring  a  cow  to  eat  the  maximum 
amount  of  roughage.  First,  of  course, 
you  have  got  to  have  the  pasture  and 
it  must  be  good  pasture  so  the  cow  can 
eat  her  fill  without  traveling  miles  to 
do  it.  Well-fertilized  pasture  grass  is 
more  palatable  and  she  will  want  to 
eat  more.  Nature  provides  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  grass  in  the  spring  and  less 
in  the  summer,  but  you  can  circumvent 
nature  by  putting  grass  in  the  silo  in 
the  spring  and  feeding  it  out  of  the 
silo  in  the  summer. 

You  won’t  go  wrong  when  you  figure 
that  pasture  is  the  cheapest  feed  and 
that  the  more  of  it  the  cows  eat  the 
better  your  returns  will  be  for  the  time 
you  put  on  the  cows. 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Have  sold  out  of  all  cattle  on  hand  and  expect  a  new  lot  of  over  300 
head  to  arrive  this  week,  either  Herefords  and  Angus  heifers  and  steers, 
which  will  consist  of  over  100  head  of  calves  weighing  from  300  to  400 
pounds.  Just  right  to  start  now  and  make  1,000  pound  cattle  next  year. 

Also  will  have  over  150  cattle  weighing  from  400  to  600  pounds.  They 
are  just  right  to  keep  for  breeders  or  fatten  for  market  in  the  early  winter. 

Balance  will  be  cattle  weighing  from  600  to  900  pounds  that  will  do  for 
the  feed  lot  this  fall. 

Anyone  interested  in  good  beef  cattle  to  make  money  on  should  come 
and  look  these  cattle  over. 

I  have  sold  over  3,000  head  of  these  kind  of  cattle  since  January  1st,  to 
over  300  satisfied  customers,  and  expect  to  sell  more  than  that  many  the 
balance  of  this  year.  So  if  you  have  pasture,  why  not  buy  a  few  of  these 
good  cattle  and  watch  them  grow  and  make  money  for  you  ?  It  looks  like 
cattle  will  be  high  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

All  cattle  I  handle  are  treated  for  shipping  fever  and  delivered  free  of 
charge  within  100  miles.  Will  take  your  dairy  and  fat  cattle  in  trade  and 
allow  you  a  good  price  for  them. 

Also  can  arrange  to  pasture  at  a  small  cost  to  you  any  number  you  wish 
to  buy. 

I  have  rented  the  Normandy  Farms  at  Norristown,  and  have  over  400 
acres  of  the  finest  pastures.  They  have  a  four-rail  fence  and  plenty  of 
water  and  shade.  I’m  sure  your  cattle  will  do  good  there.  Also  have  over 
300  acres  pasture  to  rent  here  in  Chadds  Ford.  So  why  wait?  Why  not 
come  and  see  some  real  good  cattle  that  are  priced  lower  than  any  other 
cattle  of  the  same  quality  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania? 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  I  have  sold  over  48,000  beef  cattle  in  the 
last  12  years  and  last  year  was  the  biggest  year  I  ever  had. 

I  expect  to  receive  over  200  cattle  each  week  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
and  I  expect  to  price  them  so  they  will  move  out  in  that  order. 

S.  B.  DAVIS 

Chadds  Ford,  Pa.  Phone  Mendenhall  2771 


17th  Annual  Vermont  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  SALE 
TUESDAY  SEPTEMBER  23 

AT  HARTLAND  FAIRGROUNDS,  HARTLAND  VERMONT 
Fifty  fresh  and  heavy  springing  Jersey  cows  and  heifers,  carefully  selected  for  soundness, 
pleasing  type  and  heavy  production.  Daughters  and  Grand  daughters  of  the  greatest  produc¬ 
tion  bred  sires  of  the  East  such  as:  Volunteer  Dipsy  Standard,  Welcome  Volunteer,  Sibley 
Vermonter,  Juillette’s  Royalist,  Biltmore  Basileus  Gold  Bar,  Lad’s  Courageous,  Sir  Sparkling 
Dandy  Mac,'  Standard  Majesty  Duke,  Miss  Bruce’s  Signal,  Mayflower  Pedro,  Volunteer  Dandy 
Royalist,  Intervale  Defiant,  Advancer  Regal,  Blonde  Lad’s  Jest,  Lilac  Remus  Unrivaled  Wayne, 
Upwey  Mayflower  Prince,  Royal  Quechee,  Crystal  Star  Oxford  Sultan,  Courageous  Robbinhood 
and  many  others.  Among  the  wonderful  cows  offered  are:  A  600  lb.  4  yr.  old  daughter  of 
Welcome  Volunteer  out  of  an  Excellent,  731  lb.  twice  Gold  Medal,  Ton  of  Gold  Tested  Dam; 
a  600  lb.  Excellent,  Grand  Champion  bred  to  a  son  of  Draconis  Royal  Oxford,  a  bred  heifer 
daughter  of  Lad’s  Courageous  out  of  a  Gold  Medal,  Ton  of  Gold  Dam  to  mention  only  a  few. 

A  Show  in  the  morning  followed  by  the  Sale  at  1:00  P.  M.  D.S.T. 

Auctioneer :  “Mort”  Granger  For  catalogs  write  Pedigrees :  Tom  Whitaker 

Ralph  Maxham,  Quechee,  Vt. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Capitol  Dist.  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Thurs.  October  2,  1952,  1  p.  m. 

FAIR  WEATHER  FARM,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
N.  Chittenden,  owners.  New  Lebanon,  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  New  York. 

50  Registered  Jerseys:  Extra  time  and  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  selection  of  our  sale  consign¬ 
ments  this  year.  We  believe  they  will  be  the  nicest 
group  of  individuals  we’ve  ever  -sold. 

We  are  stressing  fall  freshening  cows,  but  will  have 
some  already  milking.  Also  we  present  a  select  group 
of  open  and  bred  heifers. 

Mark  the  bate  on  your  calendar — lunch  available — plan 
on  attending! 

TOM  P.  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer,  Brondon,  Vt. 
STANLEY  N  CHITTENDEN,  New  Lebanon,  read¬ 
ing  pedigrees. 

For  catalog  write:  Mrs.  Oliver  Cook,  Secre¬ 
tary,  New  Lebanon,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


The  Ninth  N.  E.  Penna.  Club  Sale,  NEPA  Bull 
Barn,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  Saturday,  Sept.  20  at 
12:30  P.M.  30  Cows.  13  Bred  Heifers,  2  Yearling, 
1 1 -mo.  Bull.  This  is  a  real  good  lot  of  fall-calving 
cattle.  They’ll  make  a  lot  of  4%  milk  and  they’ll  sell 
at  farmers’  prices.  All  from  Bangs  Accr’d.  herds.  Ma¬ 
jority  Vaccina|ed.  All  Blood  and  T.B  tested  within 
30  days  prior  to  sale. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  152,  Brandon,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE! 

Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry,  Geese,  Turkeys, 
Dogs,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants, 
Seed,  Farm  Equipment,  Beal  Estate,  and 
a  host  of  miscellaneous  items  on  the 
SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE  PAGE  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


CORRIEDALE  RAMS  WILL 
INCREASE  YOUR  WOOL  CLIP, 
PRODUCE  BETTER  LAMBS  -  - 


For  the  Greatest  Profit  per  Head,  Buy 
CORRIEDALES 

THE  RUGGED,  DUAL-PURPOSE  BREED 
For  free  booklet  and  iist  of  active  members, 
write  to: 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS'N. 

108  Parkhill  Avenue,  —  Columbia,  Mo. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
DELAWARE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  JERSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB,  INC. 

Sales  Pavilion,  Meridale  Farms,  Meredith,  N.Y. 
Saturday,  September  27,  1952 

70  Head  of  Delaware  County's  Finest  Jerseys,  critically 
selected  by  the  Sales  Manager. 

50  Purebred  cows  and  first  calf  heifers,  fresh 
or  due  during  October;  20  Fresh  or  close-up 
grades;  1  Purebred  Bull 

T.B.  and  Bangs  Tested — calfhood  vaccinated.  Grades  sold 
at  10:30  A.M.  Purebreds  sold  at  12:30  P.M.  sharp.  You 
Want  Fall  Milk?  Come  and  Get  Them.  Lunch  furnished 
on  grounds  by  ladies  of  Meredith  Community  Aid.  If 
you  do  not  receive  a  catalogue  by  September  15th,  write 
A.  M.  Thomson,  Sales  Manager,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


NORTHEASTERN  PENNA.  BREEDERS’  SALE 

55  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  all  from  Bang  Certified  herds,  many 
calfhood  vaccinated. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17  At  the  Northeastern  Artificial  Breeders’  Coop.,  outskirts  of  TUNKHANNOCK 
WYOMING  CO.,  PA.,  on  Route  29.  ’ 

Personally  selected  from  the  best  herds  of  8  northeastern  Pennsylvania  counties. 

Featuring  fresh  and  close  springers — A  beautiful  offering  with  nice  udders,  good  type,  many  have  production  records. 
Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.M.,  held  in  big  tent.  Catalogs  at  the  ringside. 

CHAS.  S.  CHAFFEE,  Chairman,  Sale  Committee,  Ulster,  Pa. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
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■7K*&e  a  PERFECT  PIE 

J  *  \ 


HIE  IS  said  to  be  America’s 
favorite  dessert.  It  certainly  is 
with  my  husband,  who  says: 
“A  nice  change  from  apple 
pie  is  another  apple  pie!” 

To  make  a  tender,  flaky  pie  crust, 
here  are  some  important  suggestions: 

Lard  makes  a  tender,  flaky  crust 
that  will  not  crumble  readily.  (I  find 
that  I  use  less  lard  than  other  shorten¬ 
ing — 14  cup  to  1  cup  of  flour,  instead 
of  the  usual  y3  cup.) 

The  shortening  should  be  just  soft 
enough  to  measure  easily.  Pie  crust  is 
flaky  when  the  flour  and  fat  are  in 
layers.  If  the  fat  is  very  hard,  it  does 
not  mix  well;  if  it  is  very  soft,  it  will 
blend  with  the  flour  and  not  form  lay¬ 
ers.  If  you  cu-t  rather  than  rub  the  fat 
and  flour  together,  they  will  form 
layers. 

Use  just  enough  water  to  form  a 
soft  dough  which  is  neither  sticky  nor 
dry.  Too  much  water  tends  to  make  a 
toug-h  crust,  as  does  too  much  flour 
when  rolling  out  the  dough. 

Handle  the  dough  as  little  as  possible. 
Chilling  the  dough  before  rolling  out 
tends  to  increase  flakiness. 

PIE  CRUST 

(Yield:  Two  9-incli  pie  shells) 

114  cups  sifted  flour 
114  teaspoons  salt 
14  cup  shortening 
3-4  tablespoons  water 

Sift  the  flour  and  salt  together.  Add 
the  shortening  and  cut  in,  using  a 
pastry  blender  or  two  knives.  Blend 
the  ingredients  until  the  mixture  is 
like  coarse  crumbs,  leaving  some  pieces 
of  shortening  about  the  size  of  peas. 
Sprinkle  a  small  amount  of  water  over 
a  portion  of  the  mixture  and  toss  light¬ 
ly  with  a  fork  just  until  it  will  hold 
together.  Add  water  to  another  portion, 
mix,  and  continue  until  the  balls  of 
dough  will  hold  together.  The  dough 
should  be  neither  sticky  nor  dry.  Chill. 

Divide  the  dough  in  half,  place  on 
a  lightly  floured  board,  and  pat  it  flat 
and  round  with  a  rolling  pin,  pinching 
the  edges  together  if  it  cracks.  Roll 
lightly,  working  from  the  center  of  the 
dough  towards  the  outside,  to  %  inch 
thickness.  The  dough  should  be  1  inch 
larger  than  the  pan. 

For  a  1 -crust  pic: 

Place  the  dough  on  the  pie  pan,  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  sink  down  into  place  with¬ 
out  stretching,  and  with  no  air  bubbles 
underneath.  (For  a  baked  pie  shell,  you 
may  wish  to  put  the  crust  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  under  side,  of  the  pan  to  prevent 
shrinking.)  Trim  the  pastry  evenly 


By  Anna  Rogers  Willman 


425°  F.  for  6  minutes 
400°  F.  for  8  minutes 
350°  F.  for  12-18  minutes 
325°  F.  for  15-18  minutes 


A  pie  topped  with  meringue  should 
be  placed  out  of  a  draft  to  cool. 


BUTTERSCOTCH  CHIFFON  PIE 


F.  and  bake  for  30  minutes,  or  until 
the  filling  is  cooked. 

A  little  milk  brushed  over  the  top  of 
the  crust  helps  to  brown  it;  egg  white 
will  give  a  shiny  crust. 

APPLE  PIE 

6  large  apples  (5  cups  pared  and 
sliced) 

1  cup  sugar  (white  or  brown) 

14  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg 
I  tablespoon  butter 
i  tablespoon  lemon  juice  and  a  few 
gratings  of  lemon  rind  if  apples 
are  not  tart 

Pare  the  apples  and  cut  in  thin  slices 
Mix  the  apples,  sugar  and  spices  and 
place  in  a  pastry  lined  pan.  Dot  with 
butter,  and  pour  the  lemon  juice  (if 
used)  over  the  mixture'1;  Cover  with 
pastry.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  450°  F., 

i 

Warm  apple  pie  with  a  Nut  Brown  Glaze 
makes  an  extra  special  dessert  for  a 
chilly  fall  day.  , 


Add  the  boiling  water  and  lemon  rind 
and  mix  well.  Place  over  the  heat  and 
cook  until  it  -  thickens,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Put  over  boiling  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  double  boiler  and  cook 
10  minutes.  Add  the  egg,  mix  well,  and 
cook  2  minutes.  Remove  from  the  heat 
and  add  the  lemon  juice  and  butter. 
Stir  until  the  butter  is  melted.  Cool. 
Place  in  a  baked  pie  shell.  Cover  with 
meringue,  making  sure  the  meringue 
touches  the  edges  of  the  crust.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven,  425°  F.,  for  6  minutes.  Cool. 

MERINGUE 

2  egg  whites  (at  room  temperature) 

14  teaspoon  salt 

14  cup  sugar 

Beat  the  egg  whites  and  salt  until 
very  foamy  but  not  stiff.  Add  the  su¬ 
gar  slowly,  beating  constantly.  Beat 
until  the  mixture  stands  in  peaks;  the 
peaks  should  be  slightly  rounded  and 
the  meringue  glossy.  Spread  the  mer¬ 
ingue  over  the  pie  filling;  be  sure  the 
meringue  touches  the  crust  all  the 
way  around. 

There  are  several  temperatures  at 
which  meringue  may  be  baked.  The 
best  results  have  been  obtained  at  the 
highest  temperature,  but  the  oven  tem¬ 
perature  and  timing  must  be  accurate. 


Whipped  cream  adds  the  finishing  touch 

about  one  inch  longer  than  the  pan. 
Turn  the  edge  in  and  under  all  the  way 
around,  and  raise  this  double  fold  so 
that  it  stands  up  with  the  cut  side 
against  the  rim  of  the  plate.  Flute  the 
rim  and  prick  the  whole  crust  well  with 
a  fork  to  prevent  air  bubbles  from 
forming  under  the  crust.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  450°  F.,  for  10  minutes  or  until 
brown.  Cool  before  adding  the  filling. 

For  a  2-crust  pie: 

Roll,  and  place  the  bottom  crust  on 
the  pie  pan.  Trim  the  pastry  about  V2 
inch  longer  than  the  pan.  Moisten  the 
edge  with  cold  water.  Fold  the  edge  up 
and  over  so  that  the  cut  edge  is  on  top 
and  the  rolled  edge  is  just  inside  the 
outside  rim  of  the  pan.  Do  not  press 
it  down.  This  little  V2  inch  pocket  will 
help  to  keep  the  juice  from  boiling  out 
of  the  edges  of  the  pie. 

Roll  out  the  top  crust,  and  cut  slits 
to  provide  for  the  escape  of  steam. 
Place  the  filling  in  the  pie.  Moisten 
the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  crust  with 
water,  and  place  the  top  crust  on  the 
filled  pie.  Trim  off  the  top  crust,  being- 
careful  not  to  cut  into  the  little  rim 
pocket  of  the  lower  crust.  Press  the 
edges  together  with  a  fork  or  the  fing¬ 
ers  to  make  a  tight  seal  all  the  way 
around. 

Place  the'  pie  on  a  rack  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  oven,  and  bake  at  450°  F. 
for  15  minutes;  decrease  heat  to  350° 


to  this  luscious  Butterscotch  Chiffon  pie. 

for  15  minutes;  reduce  the  heat  to  350° 
F.,  and  continue  baking  for  30  minutes 
longer,  or  until  the  apples  are  tender 
and  the  crust  is  brown. 

I  have  found  that  early  a,pples  have 
tender  skins,  and  to  save  both  time 
and  apples,  I  have  made  pies  of  un¬ 
peeled  apples.  Wash  the  apples,  cut  in 
quarters,  remove  the  core,  and  slice 
very  thin.  / 

A  good  variation  from  plain  apple  pie 
or  apple  pie  a  la  mode  is  this  sugar 
and  nut  topping: 

Nut  Brown  Glaze  for  Apple  Pie 

Blend  together  2  tablespoons  soft 
butter  and  14  cup  brown  sugar,  pack¬ 
ed  in  a  cup.  Stir  in  1 V2  tablespoons 
cream  and  14  cup  pecan  halves.  Spread 
over  the  top  crust  of  the  warn  or 
cooled  apple  pie.  Place  under  the  broil¬ 
er,  3  inches  below  source  of  heat.  Broil 
3  to  5  minutes  or  until  glaze  bubbles 
and  browns.  While  broiling,  a  cold  pie 
will  reheat.  Serve  while  glaze  is  still 
warm. 

LEMON  PIE 

1  baked  pie  shell 
114  cups  sugar 
14  cup  cornstarch 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 
1  14  cups  boiling  water 

1  tablespoon  grated  lemon  rind 
cup  lemon  juice 

2  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten 

1  tablespoon  butter 

Blend  together  the  sugar,  cornstarch 
and  salt  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler. 


1  baked  pie  shell 

1  tablespoon  gelatin 
14  cup  cold  water 

2  egg  yolks 
114  cups  milk 

14  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  molasses 
%  Clip  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  egg  whites 

3  tablespoons  sugar 

Soften  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water. 
In  the  top  of  a  double  boiler,  mix  to¬ 
gether  the  egg  yolks,  milk,  salt,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  brown  sugar.  Cook  over  hot 
water,  stirring  constantly  until  the 
mixture  thickens  slightly.  Remove  from 
the  heat,  add  the  softened  gelatin,  but¬ 
ter  and  vanilla.  Stir  until  the  butter 
melts.  Chill  until  the  mixture  begins 
to  thicken.  Beat  the  egg  whites  until 
very  foamy,  add  the  sugar  gradually 
and  continue  beating  until  stiff.  Fold 
into  the  butterscotch  mixture.  Pour  in¬ 
to  a  baked  pie  shell.  Chill  until  set. 
Serve  with  or  without  whipped  cream. 
A  nut  topping  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  cream.  For  topping:  Combine  2 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  2  table¬ 
spoons  brown  sugar  and  2  tablespoons 
chopped  nuts. 

CREAM  PIE  BASIC  RECIPE 

1  baked  pie  shell 

2  cups  milk 
14  cup  sugar 

14  teaspoon  salt 
214  tablespoons  cornstarch 

/}  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten 

3  tablespoons  butter 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Scald  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Mix  together  the  sugar,  salt,  and  corn¬ 
starch  and  add  to  the  milk.  Cook  over 
direct  heat  until  thickened,  stirring 
constantly.  Place  over  hot  water  and 
cook  for  10  minutes.  Pour  about  %  ol 
the  milk  mixture  over  the  egg  yolks, 

(Continued  ofi  Opposite  Page) 
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Along  the  South  Hill  Road 

By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 


Tlu?  First  Hay  of  School 

REMEMBER  the  sudden  panicky- 
feeling  I  had  the  day  that  Sister 
started  down  the  lane  on  her 
first  day  of  school.  Her  clothes 
were  new  and  suitable;  I  had  spent 
weeks  planning  and  making  them.  Her 
lunch  box  was  new  too,  and  she  was 
carrying  pencils  and  a  tablet  in  a  little 
book  bag.  But  I  was  worried  about  her 
just  the  same. 

Fresh  from  teaching,  myself,  I 
thought  of  a  little  boy  who  had  cried 
all  day,  a  little  girl  who  had  refused 
to  speak  to  anyone,  and  the  youngsters 
who  were  at  first  too  frightened  to 
play.  It’s  been  years  since  that  day 
that  Sister  started  to  school,  and  now 
I’m  beginning  to  think  of  the  day  when 
Linda  Anne  will  be  going,  two  years 
from  now. 

f  \  . 

Going  to  school  for  the  first  time  is 
one  of  the  major  events  in  everyone’s 
life,  ranking  with  the  first  job,  and 
even  with  getting  married  in  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  individual.  It’s  the  day 
the  fledgling  robin  is  pushed  out  of  the 
nest,  to  fly  or  squawk  on  the  ground. 
Recently  I  asked  a  very  successful 
kindergarten  teacher  what  we  parents 
could  do  to  make  it  a  more  natural 
experience,  and  a  happier  one. 

She  told  me  that  rural  mothers  ought 
to  make  an  effort  to  let  their  children 
meet  other  pre-school  children  and  play 
with  them.  Most  country  children,  she 
said,  are  hopelessly  lost  in  a  group 
when  they  first  go  to  school,  while  city 
children  come  to  kindergarten  already 
adjusted  to  playing  with  others.  But, 
she  added,  rural  children  are  more  in¬ 
dependent  and  have  had  many  more 
educational  experiences  than  city  child- 


Just  Out ! 


OUR  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book 
is  just  out!  It’s  filled  with  practical, 
easy-to-make,  smart  pattern  designs, 
including: 

Campus  clothes  galore,  including 
casual  separates  and  new  smart  dressy 

ideas. 

Two-piece  fashions,  with  combina¬ 
tions  you’ll  go  for. 

Dating  dresses;  home  frocks  and 
aprons;  mature  fashions  with  flattering 
details. 

Complete  range  of  school  togs  from 
tots  to  teens. 

Christmas  gift  ideas  —  patterns  for 
toys,  dolls,  doll  clothes. 

Plus  hints  on  how  to  look  like  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars! 

This  book  is  only  25  cents.  TO 
ORDER:  Write  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Pattern  Service,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  25 
cents  (in  coin).  Write  name  and 
address  plainly. 


ren.  They  accept  responsibility  and 
seem  “older  for  their  ages.” 

If  a  child  doesn’t  have  the  privilege 
of  going  to  kindergarten,  the  formal 
routine  of  the  regular  classroom  is 
more  of  a  physical  strain  and  very  tir¬ 
ing  at  first.  Mothers  can  help  by  see¬ 
ing  that  a  child  gets  plenty  of  rest,  and 
is  accustomed  to  doing  without  a  day¬ 
time  nap  before  he  starts  school. 

A  school  principal  agreed  with  me 
that  more  preparation  should  be  made 
for  the  first  day  of  school,  but  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  preparation  should  be 
of  parents  more  than  of  children.  He 
said  he  thought  that  mothers  and 
fathers  talk  too  much  about  it  in  front 
of  the  children,  with  the  result  that 
they  come  to  school  all  keyed  up.  He 
added  that  he  wished  he  could  ask 
every  pre-school  mother  not  to  say, 
“When  Johnny  gets  in  school,  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  do  so-and-so,”  or  “When  Mary 
starts  school  I’ll  have  time  to  do  a  lot 
of  interesting  things!”  Mothers  even 
remark  in  front  of  small  youngsters 
that  the  house  will  be  pleasant  and 
quiet  after  school  starts. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  great¬ 
est  thing  we  can  do  for  our  youngsters 
is  to  build  a  happy  home  for  them. 
Helping  a  child  to  learn  to  hang  up 
his  clothes,  keep  clean,  listen  while  an¬ 
other  is  talking,  respect  property,  and 
obey  reasonable  instructions  are  all 
useful  training  for  school  —  but  the 
most  important  way  parents  can  help 
children  adjust  themselves  in  school  is 
by  giving  them  a  feeling  of  love  and 
security. 

Home  needs  to  be  a  place  of  strength 
and  comfort,  where  a  child  knows  that 
he  is  loved  and  wanted.  A  child  who  is 
happy  at  home  is  almost  always  the 
child  who  gets  on  well  at  school. 

t 

MAKE  A  PERFECT  PIE 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

stirring  constantly.  Add  this  mixture 
to  the  remaining  milk  mixture,  mix 
well  and  cook  2  minutes.  Remove  from 
the  heat,  add  the  butter  and  vanilla, 
stirring  until  the  butter  is  melted.  Cool. 
Pour  the  filling  into  a  baked  pie  shell 
and  cover  with  meringue. 

Variations  of  Cream  Pie 

Chocolate  Cream  Pie.  Add  1  ounce 
chocolate  (cut  in  small  pieces)  to  the 
milk  before  scalding. 

Banana  Cream  Pie.  Put  a  layer  of 
sliced  bananas  over  the  baked  pie  shell, 
add  a  layer  of  cream  filling.  Continue 
alternating  layers  until  the  crust  is 
filled  . 

Cocoanut  Cream  Pie.  Add  1  cup 
shredded  cocoanut  to  the  filling. 
Sprinkle  cocoanut  over  meringue  be¬ 
fore  baking. 

Butterscotch  Pie.  Substitute  %  cup 
brown  sugar  for  the  y2  cup  white  sugar 
in  the  basic  recipe. 

w 

STRAWBERRY  CHIFFON  PIE 

1  baked  pie  shell 

2  cups  frozen  strawberries  (or  rasp¬ 
berries) 

Vz  to  %  cup  sugar,  depending  on 
amount  in  your  frozen  berries. 

1  tablespoon  gelatin 

14  cup  cold  water 

Vi  cup  boiling  wafer 

Wz  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

14  teaspoon  salt 

14  cup  cream,  whipped 

2  egg  whites,  stiffly  beaten 

Crush  the  berries,  cover  with  the 
sugar  and  let  stand  half  an  hour. 
(When  fresh  berries  are  used,  use  % 
cup  sugar.)  Soften  the  gelatin  in  the 
cold  water  and  dissolve  in  the  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  Cool.  Add  the  berry  mixture,  lemon 
juice  and  salt.  Chill  until  the  mixture 
begins  to  thicken.  Fold  in  the  whipped 
cream  and  egg  whites.  Pile  into  a 
baked  pie  shell  and  chill  until  set.  May 
be  served  with  whipped  cream  and  a 
garnish  of  berries. 


So  Light!  So  Moist!  So  De/iciourf 

6oiden  D«ie  Cake 


Double-Quick  GOLDEN  DATE  CAKE 

ONLY  4  MINUTES  TO  MIX! 


WITH  FRESH  ORANGE  ICING 


FOR  SUCCESS-c/o  these  first: 

1.  Have  ingredients  room  temperature 
(70°  to  75°).  In  hot  weather,  use  milk 
and  eggs  directly  from  refrigerator. 

2.  Preheat  oven  to  350“  (moderate). 

3.  Grease  generously  and  dust  with  flour 
2  round  layer  pans,  8  or  9  x  114 -in., 
or  one  oblong  pan,  1 3  x  916  x  2-in. 

4.  Measure  level  for  accuracy  with  stand¬ 
ard  measuring  cups  and  spoons. 

5. Sift  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour,  then 
spoon  lightly  into  cup  and  level  off. 
Do  not  pack. 


Sift 

together 

into 

bowl . 


2  1/8  cups  (2  cups  plus  2 
tbsp.)  sifted  GOLD  MEDAL 
Flour 

1  1/2  cups  sugar 
!'3  tsp.  double-action  baking 
powder 
*1  tsp.  salt  w 


Add 


1 


1  /2  cup  Crisco 
1  cup  milk 
11/2  tsp.  vanilla 


Beat  vigorously  with  spoon  for  2  min¬ 
utes  by  clock  (about  150  strokes  per 
minute).  You  may  rest  a  moment  when 
beating  by  hand;  just  count  actual  beat¬ 
ing  time  or  strokes.  Or  mix  with  electric 


mixer  on  medium  speed  (middle  of  dial) 
for  2  minutes.  Scrape  sides  and  bottom 
of  bowl  constantly. 


Add 


1/3  to  1/2  cup  unbeaten  eggs 
(2  medium) 

1  cup  pitted  dates,  cut  up  fine 
after  measuring 


Continue  beating  2  minutes  more,  scrap¬ 
ing  bowl  constantly. 

Fold  in . 1/2  cup  coarsely  chopped 

nuts 

Pour  batter  into  prepared  pans  or  pan. 
Bake  layers  35  to  45  minutes;  oblong 
40  to  45  minutes  in  moderate  oven 
(350°),  or  until  top  springs  back  when 
lightly  touched.  When  cake  is  cool,  frost 
with  Fresh  Orange  Icing  (recipe  below). 

*If  you  use  Gold  Medal  Self-Rising  Flour 
(sold  in  parts  of  the  South),  omit  baking 
powder  and  salt. 

If  you  live  at  an  altitude  over  2,000  ft., 
write  Betty  Crocker,  General  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  recipe  adjustments. 


FRESH  ORANGE  ICING 

For  layer  cake:  Blend  3  cups  sifted  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar  and  1/3  cup  soft  Crisco. 
Stir  in  3  tbsp.  orange  juice  and  1  1/2 
tbsp.  coarsely  grated  orange  rind. 

For  oblong  cake:  Use  2  cups  sifted  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar,  1/4  cup  Crisco,  2  tbsp. 
orange  juice  and  1  tbsp.  orange  rind. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


This  recipe  specially  made  for 

GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 


Yes,  Betty  Crocker’s  recipe  for 
Golden  Date  Cake  was  tailored  to  fit 
the  wonderful  baking  qualities  of  de¬ 
pendable  Gold  Medal  “ Kitchen- 
tested ”  Enriched  Flour.  So  when  you 


YOU  NEED  ONLY 


For  Breads  • . .  Biscuits  .  • . 


use  the  flour  that  fits  the  recipe,  you’re 
sure  to  have  a  cake  that’s  fight,  moist 
and  delicious.  Get  Gold  Medal  Flour, 
today! 
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Pies . . .  Cakes . . .  Cookies 
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Your  Jellies  Will  Never  Be  Better 
Thao  the  Sugar  You  Usel 


;  GRAPE  JELLY 


l 

I 

1 

I 

1 

I 
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Ripe,  flavorful  grapes  and 

Domino  Sugar  go  together  just 
like  bread  and  jelly.  See  for  your¬ 
self!  Try  this  tested  Domino  recipe 
for  sparkling-clear  grape  jelly. 
You’ll  be  glad  you  used  Domino, 
America’s  favorite  sugar ! 

5  lbs.  ripe  Concord  grapes 
Vi  cup  hot  water 
IVi  cups  Domino  Extra  Fine 
Granulated  Sugar 
Vz  cup  liquid  pectin 


notice  how  easily  Domino  Sugar 
dissolves.  Bring  to  boil;  add  pec¬ 
tin,  stirring  constantly.  Bring  to 
full  rolling  boil;  boil  hard  Vi  min. 
Remove  from  heat;  skim.  Quickly 
pour  into  hot,  sterilized  jelly 
glasses;  paraffin  at  once.  Cool; 
cover.  Makes  about  10  to  12 
glasses  of  delicious  jelly.  You’ll 
find  it’s  always  a  pleasure  to  cook 
or  bake  with  smooth-blending 
Domino  Pure  Cane  Sugars. 


Wash  grapes ;  remove  stems.  Crush 
_  grapes;  add  water.  Bring  to  boil¬ 
ing  point;  cover.  Simmer -5  min. 
■  Place  in  jelly  bag;  squeeze  out 
*  juice  (about  4  cups).  Pour  juice 
|  and  Domino  Extra  Fine  Granu¬ 
lated  Sugar  into  large  saucepan 
over  high  heat.  Mix  well— and 

I 
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AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
SELLING  SUGARS 


o^TonuT 

ev,'fy£N“  »ays 

— Month 


Save  safely  Sy  Tttad 

and  Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 
OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $58,000,000.00 

1 


arntmii 

Savvsv^^ 


{ 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $- 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  s  end  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name - 


Address. 


Town. 


. State. 
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When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


SAVE  75% 


ON 


WORK  CLOTHES! 


SURPLUS  STOCK  FROM 
MID-WEST  SUPPLY  FIRM! 

Terrific  values  you’ve  got  to  see 
to  believe! 


SHIRTS 

Made  to  sell  for 


79c 


Made  to  sen  ror  .  #  Oo 

2.99!  Now  Only  4  for  *2" 

What  a  buy!  4  for  the  price  of  one!  These  shirts, 
though  used,  are  washed,  sterilized  and  ready  for 
long,  tough  wear.  In  blue  or  tan. 

Send  name,  address,  neck  size. 


99c 


PANTS  to  match 

Sold  for  3.95  now  only  .... 

Unbelievable  Bargains!  Send  waist  4  for  $3.75 
measure  and  inside  leg  length. 

COVERALLS  ...  wear ’em  used  «a| 
and  save  plenty!  Originally  5.95.  vl  -  M 

Now  only .  mwm  * 

Send  chest  measurement. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED!  Money  back  if 
you're  not  convinced  these  are  bargains  you  can't 
beat!  You  can't  lose  so  order  TODAY  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery!  Pay  postman  or  send  money  with 
your  order  and  save  postage. 

GALCO  SALES  CO.  Dept,  fs 

4064  East  71st  Street,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio^J 
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200  9.  Making  the  fashion  head¬ 
lines  again  and  again  are  the  jumper 
and  blouse  combinations!  Sizes  10-20. 
Size  16,  jumper,  2(4  yds.  54-in.  Blouse 
requires  2%  j^ds.  35-in. 

2503.  Up-to-the-minute  style  for 
cottons  now,  light  weight  woolens  later. 
Perfect  for  school  or  career  life.  Sizes 
10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  3  V2  yds.  54-in. 
(Sleeve  and  neckline  choice  included  in 
pattern. ) 

2285.  She’ll  have  personality  plus 
anywhere  she  goes  in  this  jumper- 
blouse-bolero  partnership!  Sizes  2,  4,  6 
and  8.  Size  4,  jumper,  1  yd.  54-in.  Bo¬ 
lero,  %  yd.  54-in.  Blouse  takes  1%  yds. 
35-in. 

2481.  Designed  for  perfect  team¬ 
work  with  all  of  the  blouses  you  now 


have  and  for  those  you  will  have !  Waist 
sizes,  22-34  in.  Size  28,  skirt  and  un¬ 
pressed  pleats,  2%  yds.  35-in.;  with 
patch  pockets,  1%  yds.  54-in. 

2 "7 14.  Fashioned  for  extra  flatter¬ 
ing  and  slimming  lines  with  side-panel 
styling.  Delightful  in  cotton  for  breez¬ 
ing  through  your  housework.  Sizes  12- 
20,  36-44.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35-in.  3  yds. 
ric  rac. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents 
for  our  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book 
which  illustrates  in  color  over  100  attrac¬ 
tive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes 
and  occasions.  Send  to:  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Storing  Summer  Clothes 

By  BLANCHE  CAMPBELL 


THE  first  rule  to  learn  in  storing 
summer  clothes  if  you  want  to  pre¬ 
serve  your  wardrobe  is  never  to  store 
anything  that  is  soiled.  Wash  all  cotton 
frocks  that  are  to  be  laid  away,  but  do 
not  starch  them.  Starched  clothes,  when 
folded  a  long  time,  tend  to  crack  along 
the  folds.  Besides,  they’re  a  double  in¬ 
vitation  to  silver  fish,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  those  pests  like  better  than  to  dine 
off  your  starched  fabrics  or  rayons. 

When  storing  rayons  I  have  always 
found  it  the  best  policy  to  wrap  them 
in  cloth.  They  should  never  be  left 
hanging  uncovered  in  an  unused  clothes 
closet  where  dust  can  settle  upon  them 
and  light  can  fade  shoulders  and  ex¬ 
posed  parts. 

If  you  store  bathing  suits  properly, 
you  won’t  have  to  replace  them  quite 
so  often.  Always  launder  them  care¬ 
fully  before  storing  to  be  sure  there  are 
no  lingering  traces  of  salt  water  or 
chlorine  to  weaken  the  fabric  or  fade 
colors.  Take  care  of  woolen  swim  suits 
the  same  as  you  would  any  other  wool¬ 
en  garment.  They  should  be  stored  with 
a  good  moth  preventative,  and  wrapped 
well  in  paper. 


DDT  is  the  most  effective  method 
known  to  get  rid  of  insects  which  do 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  damage 
to  stored  clothing  each  year.  It  comes 
in  both  the  spray  and  the  powder  form 
and  is  very  effective  if  you  use  it  faith¬ 
fully. 

Those  sneakers  and  fabric  play 
shoes  of  yours  and  the  children’s  may 
have  several  good  months  of  wear  in 
them  next  summer  if  you  take  care  of 
them  now  and  store  them  properly. 
First  give  them  a  thorough  cleaning 
with  so^p  and  water,  for  perspiratiop 
and  soil  tend  to  rot  the  material.  Then 
dry  them  thoroughly  and  completely  in 
the  sun,  being  sure  they  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  airing  before  putting  them  away. 
Store  in  a  dry  place. 

And  don’t  forget  to  wash  all 
white  hats,  bags,  and  summer  gloves. 
Then  when  you  are  ready  to  use  them 
again  next  season,  they  will  be  fresh 
and  immaculate,  ready  to  put  on.  Be¬ 
sides,  soil  left  in  them  would  cause 
them  to  deteriorate  and  go  to  pieces 
much  faster.  By  carefully  cleaning  and 
storing  all  garments  you  will  get  much 
more  wear  out  of  them. 
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Lucky  winners  in  the  New  York  State  Grange  Cinnamon  Rolls  Contest  finals  will 
take  home  these  additional  prizes — flour,  silver-plated  cake  plate,  server,  and 
Betty  Crocker  Cookbook,  awarded  by  General  Mills,  Inc. 


Tfta'ie  ’Pitfeb  £on,  -  -  - 

Cinnamon  Rolls  Contestants 


JUST  when  we  thought  we  had  gather¬ 
ed  in  every  last  prize  for  grangers 
who  are  taking  part  in  this  year’s  big 
Grange- American  Agriculturist  Cin¬ 
namon  Rolls  Contest,  lo  and  behold  we 
have  four  additional  prizes  from  our 
advertiser,  General  Mills!  The  company 
will  award  all  of  the  prizes  pictured 
above  to  state  winners  in  the  contest, 
as  follows: 

1  ten-pound  package  of  Gold  Medal 
Kitchen  Tested  Flour  to  each  of  the  10 
high  State  winners. 

A  silver-plated  cake  plate  to  the  1st 
prize  winner. 

A  Betty  Crocker  new  Picture  Cook 
Book  to  the  2nd  prize  winner. 

A  Queen  Bess  Pattern  Silver-Plated 
Cake  Server  to  the  3rd  prize  winner. 

The  finals  in  the  contest,  at  which 
these  and  many  other  cash  and  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes  will  be  awarded,  will  be 
held  next  month  during  the  annual 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
at  Saratoga  Springs.  Every  one  of  the 
53  Grange  counties  will  be  represented 
in  the  finals,  and  over  half  of  them 
have  already  held  their  elimination 
contests.  New  county  champions  added 
to  our  list  recently  are: 

COUNTY  GRANGE  WINNER 

Albany  Helderberg  Mrs.  Ollie  Baker 

Lewis  Lowville  Miss  S. Maud  Arthur 

MontgomeryPalatine  Union  Mrs.  Avis  Eckert 
Niagara  Newfane  Mrs.  Grace  Herr 

Onondaga  Cicero  Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Heidenreich 

Rensselaer  East  Greenbush  Mrs.  Sarah  Newkirk 

Sullivan  Hortonville  Mrs.  William  Hartz 

It’s  fun  to  receive  the  enthusiastic 
reports  that  come  to  us  from  the  Serv¬ 
ice  &  Hospitality  Committee  chairmen 


who  have  charge  of  the  county  contests. 
One  chairman  wrote  that  their  county 
winner’s  husband  was  so  proud  of  her 
that  “he  goes  all  over  town  bragging 
about  her  rolls!”  Niagara  County’s 
chairman,  Miss  Ruth  Raff  of  Lockport, 
reported:  “We  had  a  wonderful  cinna¬ 
mon  rolls  contest,  with  all  but  one  of 
our  Granges  in  the  county  in  it.” 

Albany  County’s  chairman,  Mrs.  Leo 
LeBuis  of  Berne,  wrote  that  their  win¬ 
ner,  Mrs.  Ollie  Baker  of  Altamont,  “is 
a  six-time  winner  in  these  annual  bak¬ 
ing  contests  in  her  Subordinate  Grange. 
She  has  won  three  of  the  Pomona  bak¬ 
ing  contests,  and  took  first  prize  in  the 
state  finals  of  the  Molasses  Cookie 
Contest  in  1935.”  Mrs.  Baker’s  mo¬ 
lasses  cookie  recipe  was  such  a  good 
one  that  we  have  had  many  calls  for 
it  over  the  years.  We  still  have  it  and 
will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  any 
reader  on  request.  Write  to  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hebei,  Home  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A. a.  — 

FLACELLMTES 

By  Frances  Hall 

The  tender  willows  beat  the  sky. 

Flinging  their  frantic  branches  high 
To  see  untethered  winds  race  by. 

The  white  moth  strikes  against  the  pane 
Drumming  like  brief  warm  summer  rain. 
Dying  to  glimpse  what  it  cannot  gain. 

The  young  heart  races  up  every  hill. 
Seeking  its  own  bright  vale  to  till. 
Desperate,  with  all  its  life  to  fill. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  CONTEST! 

O  YOU  know  of  a  woman  in  your  community  who  has  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  unpaid  community  service?  Someone  who  has 
carried  on,  or  perhaps  inspired  or  led,  a  project  which  has  helped 
your  community  in  a  significant  way? 

American  Agriculturist  knows  that  there  are  many  such  women,  and 
we  want  to  search  them  out  and  honor  them  in  our  annual  Forum  issue 
next  October.  Perhaps  you  yourself  are  such  a  person.  If  you  are,  get 
someone  to  enter  your  name  in  this  contest. 

Anyone — man  or  woman — can  take  part  by  nominating  a  woman  can¬ 
didate.  The  prizes— first,  $15;  second,  $10;  third,  $5 — will  go  to  the  three 
most  outstanding  women  who  are  nominated.  If  your  candidate  is  one  of 
the  top  three  winners,  you  will  receive  a  check  for  $5.00  from  American 
Agriculturist.  (If  a  winner  is  nominated  by  more  than  one  person,  the 
$5.00  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  promptness  and  facts  submitted. ) 

Send  your  nomination  to  American  Agriculturist  not  later  than  Sep¬ 
tember  16.  Include  a  brief  description  of  the  community  project  that  your 
nominee  has  carried  on  or  inspired  or  led  (others  may  have  worked  with 
her,  both  men  and  women).  Give,  also,  the  names  and  addresses  of  two 
Persons  or  organizations  who  know  your  nominee  and  her  achievements. 
If  you  have  pictures,  newspaper  clippings,  or  reports  which  support  your 
nomination,  be  sure  to  enclose  them  with  your  statement. 

Act  now!  Remember  the  deadline  is  September  16!  Address  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-CS,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HERE'S  WHY  160,000,000  GLASSES 
OF  JAM  AND  JELLY  WERE 
PUT  UP  WITH  CERT0  PECTIN  IN  1951! 


4S/C 


for 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


50%  More  Glasses  the  Short-Boil  Way!  That’s  right! 
You  actually  get  50%  more  glasses  with  Certo  because 
precious  juices  don’t  boil  away! 

Faster!  It’s  true!  You’re  through  just  15  minutes  after 
your  fruit’s  prepared ! 

Easier!  No  more  testing  or  guesswork!  With  Certo, 
even  hard-to-set  fruits  “jell”  after  only  a  one-minute  boil. 
Richer  Flavor!  Because  you  can  use  fully-ripe  fruit, 
you  retain  all  the  luscious,  wonderful  flavor  of  fruit  at  its 
just-picked,  field-fresh  best!  Simply  follow  recipes 
carefully  for  delicious  jams  and  jellies  every  time. 

See  for  yourself  why  over  160,000,000  glasses  of  jam  and 
jelly  were  put  up  with  Certo  last  year!  Get  Certo  today!* 


*  Remember,  Certo — a  pectin  product — is  made  from  natural 
fruit  pectin,  nature’s  jellying  substance,  found  in  varying 
amounts  in  all  fruits. 
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An  Unlucky  Talent 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  News,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 


I  I  HE  man  who  came  to  disinfect 

my  stables  after  the  removal 
of  tuberculosis  reactors  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  an  interesting  char¬ 
acter.  In  fact,  after  having  discovered 
a  community  of  interest,  we  visited  and 
yarned  to  such  extent  that  a  job  which 
ought  to  have  been  completed  in  an 
hour  was  prolonged  through  an  after¬ 
noon.  It  presently  developed  that  we 
had  once  lived  in  neighboring  communi¬ 
ties  and  been  mutually  acquainted  with 
human  documents  thereof,  as  well  as 
the  lay  of  lands  and  the  rural  archi¬ 
tecture  of  an  earlier  period.  The  chem¬ 
ical  man  produced  a  stub  of  lead  pencil 
and  stepping  up  to  a  white-washed  post 
drew  a  picture  upon  it,  with  a  few  ap¬ 
parently  .careless  strokes.  “Ever  see 
anybody  who  looked  like  that?'’  he  in¬ 
quired. 

I  surely  had.  It  was  a  most  accurate 
representation  of  old  Charley  Richards 
who  lived  on  Tioughnioga  West  Branch 
thirty  years  ago.  “All  right,”  the  disin¬ 
fectant  expert  went  on.  “All  right,  see 
if  you  remember  this,”  and  with  a  few 
more  pencil  strokes  he  reproduced  a 
long  vanished  barn  of  the  county  poor 
farm  and  just  below  it  a  district  school- 
house  and  grounds. 

“By  jimminy,”  I  observed,  “if  I  could 
draw  like  that  I  wouldn’t  be  around 
soaking  carbolic  acid  into  cow  stables! 
Why  in  the  world  didn’t  you  develop 
that  talent  and  get  to  be  a  great  car¬ 
toonist  or  something  in  that  line?” 

My  friend  shook  his  head.  “It  never 
amounted  to  anything  but  a  mischiev¬ 
ous  nuisance,”  he  stated,  “and  in  fact 
I  blame  it  for  balling  up  my  career  by 
putting  a  stop  to  my  getting  an  edu¬ 
cation.”  He  studied  the  pictures  on  the 
wall  in  reflective  abstraction,  and  then 
went  and  shut  off  the  sprayer  engine 
and  sitting  down  on  the  barnyard  wall 
told  me  the  story  of  his  unfortunate 
talent. 


it  appeared,  an  especial  grudge  against 
me.  This  was  indeed  so  evident  that 
after  a  time  I  put  in  a  sort  of  demurrer 
or  remonstrance,  asking  her  why  she 
picked  on  me  especially  strong  when 
there  was  a  whole  school  to  choose  from. 
She  replied  that  I  knew  very  well  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  at  about  that  time 
she  burst  into  tears  and  school  affairs 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  Like  a  poor 
fool  I  could  not  take  warning  and  ring 
off,  but  drew  on  my  slate  another  and 
even  more  lifelike  portrait  of  teacher’s 
beau  and  gave  the  slate  to  my  seat- 
mate  for  him  to  take  along  and  hang 
up  on  a  nail  in  frtmt  of  teacher’s  desk 
when  he  went  to  the  *  blackboard  to 
demonstrate  arithmetic  examples.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  nail  happened  to  be 
driven  in  the  front  of  the  old  box  desk, 
but  it  was  there  and  a  slate  hung  upon 
it,  could  be  seen  by  the  scholars  and  not 
by  the  teacher  unless  she  happened  to 
come  in  front  and  face  the  blackboard. 

Not  content  with  that  notion,  like  an 
infatuated  idiot  I  drew  another  por¬ 
trait,  using  my  chum’s  slate  which  he 
had  left  in  his  desk.  This  I  held  up  so 
that  the  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  could  see  it,  forgetting  that  one 
of  the  girls  was  teacher’s  sister.  With 
pardonable  family  loyalty,  teacher’s 
sister  reported  the  incident,  just  as  I 
might  have  expected.  I  hid  this  last 
picture  at  once,  but  the  schoolma’am 
came  back  to  investigate  and  during 
her  journey  caught  sight  of  the  slate 
hung  on  the  front  of  her  desk.  She 
threw  this  on  the  floor  and  broke  it, 
and  then  with  gritting  teeth  and  flow¬ 
ing  tears  demanded  the  third  portrait. 
I  was  apparently  unable  to  locate  the 
slate  but  succeeded  in  finding  and  de¬ 
livering  to  her  a  double  handful  of 
chestnut  shucks  which  my  chum  and  I 


allowed  to  accumulate  in  our  desk 
through  a  considerable  period.  The 
teacher  then  hit  me  over  the  head  with 
a  two-foot  ruler  and  told  me  to  take 
my  books  and  get  out  and  never  come 
back. 

While  I  was  gathering  up  my  belong¬ 
ings  my  chum  came  back  from  arith¬ 
metic  class  and  let  on  in  whispered 
conversation  that  he  would  soon  join 
me"  outside.  He  allowed  that  it  was 
tough  enough  to  have  to  go  to  school 
when  he  had  me  to  help  raise  Cain,  and 
would  be  positively  unendurable  alone. 
I  hung  around  the  school  grounds  and 
presently  he  made  good  on  his  promise, 
having  got  himself  fired  by  sticking  a 
pin  into  William  Holbrook,  teacher’s 
regular  pet,  just  as  Bill  started  to  sit 
down  after  a  recitation  from  the  Ana¬ 
lytical  Fourth  Reader.  It  was  almost 
noon  by  this  time  and  we  decided  to 
eat  our  dinners  and  hang  ’round  until 
school  closed  at  four,  being  troubled 
as  to  the  matter  of  explaining  a  too 
early  arrival  at  our  homes. 

We  discussed  the  situation  off  and  on 
during  the  afternoon  and  finally  decid¬ 
ed  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  up 
with  teacher  and  let  bygones  be  by¬ 
gones,  and  come  back  to  school  in  the 
morning.  Carrying  along  this  design 
we  went  to  the  barn  to  hitch  up  her 
horse  for  her  at  closing  time,  and 
found  that  the  miserable  brute  had  had 
colic  and  been  up  and  down  rolling 
around  with  his  harness  on  until  the 
sight  of  him  was  a  caution  to  bystand¬ 
ers.  Perhaps  we  did  not  take  such  care 
and  pains  as  we  ought  to  in  cleaning 
him  off  before  we  hitched  him  to  the 
pung,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
teacher  should  not  have  acted  as  un¬ 
grateful  as  she  did  when  we  drove 
around  to  the  schoolhouse  door.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  burst  again  into 
tears  and  then  seizing  the  whip  from 
its  socket  chased  us  off  the  school 
grounds  and  for  some  distance  down 
the  road. 

The  chemical  man  arose  and  going 
into  the  stable  gazed  for  a  time  at  the 
schoolhouse  pictured  on  the  wall.  “That 
was  the  end  of  my  schooling,”  he  pres¬ 
ently  continued  in  melancholy  remin¬ 
iscence.  “That  was  my  first  and  last 
start  towards  an  education,  and  fop 
more  than  forty  years  I  wondered  why 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


Annie  Pulls  Another  One  on  Slim 


There  was  the  North  Okhawaga 
school — said  the  chemical  man — and 
there  was  the  teacher,  and  I  did  not 
get  along  very  well  with  either  of  them. 
I  had  always  rather  tinker  around  and 
draw  pictures  and  build  things  than  go 
to  school,  anyway,  and  forty-two  year^ 
ago  last  winter  the  North  Okhawaga 
teacher  had  a  beau  that  I  did  not  like. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he  occupied  her 
mind  and  energies  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  interests,  but  perhaps  I  was 
wrong.  I  don’t  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  a  school  teacher  is  any  worse 
for  having  a  beau  than  for  being  with¬ 
out  one. 

One  February  morning  it  struck  me 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me 
to  draw  a  picture  of  teacher’s  beau  on 
a  smooth  patch  of  snow  in  a  corner 
where  the  sled  track  coming  out  of  the 
school  yard  intersected  the  highway. 
The  teacher  lived  at  some  distance  and 
drove  an  old  horse  and  “pung”  sled  to 
and  from  her  job  and  was  accompanied 
by  her  younger  sister,  a  girl  of  ten. 
She  usually  drove  into  the  school  yard 
and  deposited  the  little  girl  and  then 
took  her  rig  back  down  the  road  a  few 
rods  and  stabled  the  old  horse  in  a  va¬ 
cant  and  dilapidated  barn.  It  was  her 
custom  to  turn  the  animal  loose  with¬ 
out  removing  the  harness,  into  a  rough 
shed  from  which  the  enrichment  had 
not  been  pitched  out  in  many  moons. 

On  that  particular  morning  after  she 
had  completed  the  stabling  operation 
and  opened  school  I  noted  that  she 
seemed  to  be  unusually  cross;  having, 


"So  .'SUM  THINKS  HE'S] 


GOING  OUT  WITH 
THAT  NURSE 
AGAIN  TO-NIGHT. 
-THAT’S  WHAT 
HE  THINKS / Jj 


TELEPHONE  FOR  TEEN-AGERS 

By  S.  P.  Russell 

Take  one  old  box-type  telephone, 
Place  high  upon  the  wall 
At  tip-toe  reach  for  everyone 
Except  the  very  tall. 

Then  cut  receiving  cord  in  length. 
Leave  just  a  foot  or  two. 

And  paper  wall  with  emery  cloth 
(Or  cockle  burrs  will  do). 

Remove  all  chairs  and  divans 
Where  a  body  could  recline. 

If  recipe  is  followed. 

Someone  else  can  get  the  line. 


the  teacher’s  anger  never  cooled  and 
why  she  would  never  let  us  come  back 
to  school.  Then,  two  years  ago  last  fall, 
I  met  a  grayhaired  couple  at  a  county 
fair  who  turned  out  to  be  the  school- 
ma’am  and  her  oldtime  beau.  We  had 
a  heart  to  heart  talk  and  in  the  course 
of  this  she  let  on  that  she  had  always 
liked  me  better  than  any  other  boy  who 
attended  the  North  Okhawaga  school. 

“  ‘That’s  funny,’  I  said.  ‘If  that  was 
the  case  what  made  you  run  me  out 
and  make  me  stay  out?’ 

“Then  she  went  on  to  explain  that 
she  would  have  forgiven  Jack  Phelps 
and  myself  all  our  other  transactions 
and  transgressions  if  we  had  not  tak¬ 
en  her  old  horse  down  and  rolled  him 
around  and  mixed  him  up ‘and  plastered 
him  and  his  harness  and  especially  the 
reins  with  the  longtime  accumulation 
in  the  tumbledown  stable!” 


—  a.  a.  — 

ROTATION 

FERTILIZATION 

THE  Big  Three  oft,  soil  productivity 
maintainance  are  lime,  fertilizer, 
and  organic  matter,”  writes  James  H. 
Eakin,  Pennsylvania  Extension  Agron¬ 
omist.  The  Pennsylvania  plan  for  rota¬ 
tion  fertilization  according  to  Eakin 
attempts  to  keep  these  basic  funda¬ 
mentals  of  soil  productivity  in  line  at 
all  times. 

All  crops  receive  an  ample  supply  of 
lime  and  plant  nutrients.  This  fertil¬ 
ization  system  it  not  recommended  for 
farmers  who  do  not  employ  sod  crops 
in  their  rotations.  In  planning  a.  small 
grain  rotation  program  either  of  the 
following  two  conditions  may  exist:  1— 
small  grain  seeded  to  hay  or  pasture. 
2 — small  grain  not  seeded.  The  first 
condition  presents  two  crops  to  be  fer¬ 
tilized;  the  second  only  one. 

When  small  grain  is  seeded  to-  a  le¬ 
gume  grass  mixture  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  place  fertilizer  in 
the  feeding  zone  of  next  year’s  hay 
crop.  Therefore  it  is  recommended  that 
300  pounds  of  0-20-20  fertilizer  per  acre 
be  plowed  down  or  drilled  deeply  when 
preparing  the  seed  bed.  In  addition  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  grain  fertilizer 
such  as  5-10-10,  4-12-8  or  2-12-12 
should  be  drilled  when  the  small  grain 
is  sowed. 

If  the  small  grain  is  seeded  alone, 
300  pounds  per  acre  is  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  such  as  5-10-10  should  be  suffi- 
cient  in  most  cases.  If  lodging  of  the 
grain  has  been  a  problem  in  the  past, 
a  fertilizer  carrying  no  nitrogen  should 
be  used. 

—  A. a.  — 

Close  to  37,000,000  persons— about 
a  third  of  all  the  grown-ups  in  the  U.S. 
— receive  government  checks,  ReP- 
Ralph  W.  Gwinn  told  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  recently.  He  said  there  are 
nearly  8,000,000  federal,  state  and  loca. 
government  employees  getting  paid  out 
of  tax  money.  Other  large  groups  in¬ 
clude  those  receiving  aid  under  pubhL 
assistance  programs,  those  receiving 
aid  under  social  security,  veterans, 
and  farmers. 
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Rural  | 
Radio  j 
Network  ■ 


Sponsored  in  the  interests  of 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of 
New  York  State. 


fm 


BARBARA  HALL 
RRN  Women’s  Editor 
Scrapbook  8:30  A.  M. 
Country  Home  11:30  A.  M, 

*  *  *  * 


Rural  Radio  Network 
programs  heard  on  these  * 
FM  stations: 

WHDL-FM,  Niagara  Falls,  98 
WFNF-FM,  Wethersfield,  108 
WHDL-FM,  Olean,  96 
WVBT-FM,  Bristol  Center,  95 
VVHCU-FM,  Ithaca,  97 
WVCN-FM,  DeRuyter,  105 
WWNY-FM,  Watertown,  100 
WMSA-FM,  Massena,  105 
WRUN-FM,  Utica-Rome,  106 
WVCV-FM,  Cherry  Valley,  102 
WFLY-FM,  Troy,  92  ' 

VVHVA-FM,  Poughkeesie,  105 
WQAN-FM,  Scranton,  92 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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Listen  for  the 
“WEATHER 

Round-up” 

6:25  A.  M. 

7:15  AM.. 

12:15  P.  M. 

6:15  P.  M. 

Complete  forecast  on 
Rural  Radio  FM  Stations. 
Summary  forecast  on 
many  A  M  Stations. 
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7317.  Use  remnants  of  contrasting 
color  for  this  stunning  apron.  Useful 
cobbler  pockets.  Make  it  with  or  with¬ 
out  bib.  Cutting  charts  and  necessary 
pattern  parts. 


715.  Three-color  rug — practical  and 
pretty.  Make  of  diamonds,  crocheted 
separately  of  4  strands  of  string  or 
candlewick.  Crochet  directions,  3  sizes. 


593.  Here’s  a  beautiful  square  that’s 
fun  to  do!  Lovely,  bold  design  in  simp¬ 
lest  filet  crochet.  Bib  square  is  7  inch¬ 
es  in  No.  50  cotton.  Charts;  directions. 

TO  ORDER:  Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in 
coins)  for  each  pattern  to:  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST,  257,  Needlecraft  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.  Send  TWENTY  CENTS  more 
for  new  Needlework  Catalog  with  com¬ 
plete  pattern  printed  in  the  catalog. 


THRIFTIEST  road 
to  market ! 


During  this  harvest  season  and  all  through  the  year  farmers  find 
farm-to-market  roads  mighty  important.  And  there  is  a  special 
kind  of  farm-to-market  road  which  is  particularly  important  to 
farmers  —  the  steel  highways  of  America’s  railroads. 

It  is  over  these  steel  highways  that  most  crops  reach  the  nation’s 
widespread  markets  —  more  than  1,500,000  carloads  of  grain  alone 
this  year,  for  example.  And  over  these  railroads  are  assembled  and 
delivered  the  machinery,  the  fertilizer,  and  the  other  Supplies 
farmers  need,  and  the  raw  materials  and  fuel  that  go  into  their 
making.  Over  these  steel  highways  more  tons  of  freight  are  moved 
more  miles  than  by  all  other  means  of  transportation  combined, 
and  at  a  lower  average  charge  than  by  any  other  general  trans¬ 
portation  service. 

And  the  more  these  steel  highways  are  used  for  the  nation’s 
freight,  the  less  will  be  the  wear  and  tear  of  heavy  loads  on  the 
public  highways,  and  the  lower  will  be  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  building  and  maintaining  them. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

You'll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC, 
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AT  HAYFIELDS 


By  TOM  MILL1MAN 


A  4-STAR  DROUGHT 

5-STAR  drought  would  mean  no 
rain  at  all.  We  almost  made  it. 
Hayfields  is  in  the  region  of 
New  York’s  least  summer  rain¬ 
fall,  a  belt  30  miles  wide  and  85  miles 
long  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Plain.  West 
of  Rochester  less  summer  rain  falls 
than  to  the  Eastward.  Hayfields  is  to 
the  Southwest  only  10  miles  from  the 
Weather  Bureau’s  rain  gauges  at  Ro¬ 
chester  airport.  Last  year  we  had  more 
rain  than  fell  at  the  airport.  This  year 
the  law  of  averages  caught  up  with  us 
with  a  vengeance.  We  were  in  a  rain¬ 
less  pocket. 

The  Effects 

With  Jupiter  Pluvius  ignoring  us  al¬ 
most  completely  for  more  than  90  days; 
and  still  mostly  passing  us  by  as  this 
is  written  on  August  18,  I’ll  violate  my 
rule  of  not  writing  about  the  weather, 
for  this  time  the  absence  of  moisture 
seems  to  make  news. 

New  seedmgs  are  damaged  as  to  la- 
dino,  but  apparently  not  as  to  alfalfa 
and  grass.  Second  cutting  alfalfa  was 
very  short.  Milking  cows  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  both  hay  and  grass  silage  to  an 
extent  which  sharply  cuts  into  next 
winter’s  supply,  and  one  of  three  silos 
will  be  about  empty  when  corn  is 
ready.  Pastures  stood  up  well  enough 
to  take  care  of  young  and  drystock, 
yet  needed  the  help  of  some  aftermath 
and  five  acres  of  Piper  Sudan  grass. 
Well-fertilized  Clinton  oats  yielded  35 
bushels.  No  fault  of  the  variety. 

With  the  drought  already  on,  corn 
came  up  poorly  and  one  field  of  Ohio 
M-15  was  replanted  to  Wisconsin  355. 
Weeds  in  corn  have  never  done  better. 
We  should  have  applied  a  pre-emerg¬ 
ence  weed  spray.  Last  year’s  record  of 
$416  of  milk  per  acre  from  a  brome- 
ladino-alfalfa  pasture  will  be  cut  in 
two,  or  worse,  on  the  same  well-ferti¬ 
lized  pasture. 


same  period  we  had  sold  over  250  tons. 
Come  1953,  plenty  of  owned  and-  rented 
land  will  be  in  legume-grass  hayfields. 
ranging  in  age  from  one  year  after 
seeding  to  a  maximum  of  four  years. 
This  prospect,  and  the  realization  that 
our  cows  milked  well  this  season,  are 
our  consolations  in  a  year  of  drought. 
❖  ❖ 

ITALIANS  HAVE  IT 

THE  ITALIANS  and  the  French  have 
a  way  with  salads.  Their  way 
makes  lettuce  and  other  greens  taste 
like  more.  I  always  eat  double  the 
usual  amount  of  salad  in  an  Italian 
restaurant.  Dressing  is  the  reason  for  it. 
Restraint  is  the  main  ingredient  in  the 
Italian  preparation  of  a  salad  dressing. 

Given  oil  of  good  quality,  a  light 
sprinkle  of  vinegar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a 
dash  of  pepper,  and  mi  amount  of  su¬ 
gar  too  small  to  measure  and  almost 
too  tiny  to  be  seen,  an  Italian — man  or 
woman— will  blend  a  salad  dressing  fit 
for  a  presidential  candidate,  or  an  ex- 
king.  Ah,  yes,  garlic  is  a  factor,  yet  so 
subtle  is  its  contribution  that  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  as  a  separate  ingredi¬ 
ent.  Rubbing  a  salad  bowl  with  the  cut 
end  of  a  garlic  clove  is  usually  suffici¬ 
ent  and  a  hard  rub  is  sometimes  tod 
much. 

Some  say  the  French  are  better  with 
salads.  On  the  other  hand,  Italian  res¬ 
taurants  and  people  of  Italian  extrac¬ 
tion  are  more  numerous  in  this  country 
than  are  the  French,  except  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In 
those  areas  the  French  have  been  too 
long  away  from  the  Mother  country 
to  have  preserved  the  wizardry  of  the 
light  touch  on  salad  dressings.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  decide  that  a 
Frenchman  makes  a  better  salad  than 
an  Italian,  man  or  woman. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Italy  and 
France  are  thrifty  people.  If  they  can 
produce  an  unexcelled  product  at  low 
cost,  their  delight  in  the  eating  of  it  is 


The  gigantic  wastes  in  government  of  the  past  20  years  can  seldom  be  comple¬ 
tely  pinned  down  or  photographed.  This  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  smallest 
wastes,  and  shows  government  "free"  lime  dumped  on  a  Cortland  County,  N.  Y„ 
farm.  Unbroken  bags  to  the  rear  show  that  a  new  lot  of  lime  was  delivered  and 
dumped  alongside  the  earlier  contribution  of  a  carelessand  prodigal  government 
to  indifferent  farmers. 


heightened  by  the  knowledge  of  having 
spent  little.  These  Italian  and  French 
friends  of  ours  cannot  understand  why 
we  spend  so  lavishly  for  bottled  salad 
dressings  when  it  is  known  that  no 
chemist  on  earth  can  make  a  bottled 
dressing  retain  the  fresh  taste. 

This  note  is  a  positive  stroke  in  favor 
of  home-made  salad  dressing  concocted 
at  the  last  minute  before  the  salad  is 
brought  to  the  table,  or  even  at  the 
table  itself. 

*  *  * 

LADD’S  DOROTHY 

HE  LATE  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Dean  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell,  was  beloved 
by  many  thousands  of  farmers  in  New 
York  State.  Having  his  own  farm  near 
Ithaca,  the  Dean  was  able  to  speak  in 
farmers’  language  at  all  times.  Al¬ 
though  he  ran  a  practical  farm,  Dean 
Ladd  introduced  many  innovations  in 
dairying.  On  sabbatic  leave  one  time, 
he  spent  six  months  writing  a  book  and 
touring  the  agriculture  of  southern 
England. 

It  was  in  a  region  where  the  big, 


solid  red  South  Devon  cattle  dwell. 
These  cows,  although  as  susceptible  to 
mastitis  as  others,  are  nevertheless 
more  durable  than  most.  Carl  Ladd 
liked  them  and  caused  the  importation 
of  Dartington- Viking  II,  alias  “Oscar”, 
a  tremendous  creature  weighing  2,700 
lbs.  when  in  good  flesh.  Oscar  was  used 
in  the  Ladd  herd  of  Holsteins  and  was 
then  passed  along  to  Hayfields  where 
he  was  cautiously  used  in  what  was 
then  a  Guernsey  her’d,  with  good  re¬ 
sults. 

Some  time  later  Carl  Ladd  died  at 
too  early  an  age,  and  about  two  years 
afterward  his  farm  was  sold  and  the 
herd  dispersed  at  auction.  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  red  cow  named  Dorothy,  sir¬ 
ed  by  Oscar  and  out  of  a  Canadian 
Holstein  cow.  Other  commitments  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  attending  the  sale,  and 
I  sent  a  man  to  get  Dorothy.  He  got 
her  all  right,  but  had  to  top  the  sale 
in  order  to  do  so.  At  Ladd’s  -she  had 
produced  54,083  pounds  of  milk  and 
2,161  pounds  of  fat  for  an  average  of 
13,521  pounds  of  milk  and  540  pounds 
of  fat. 


Screenings  and  Chaff 


Rearrangement  s 

Nonetheless,  with  the  help  of  20  tons 
of  $20  purchased,  early,  first  cutting 
alfalfa  hay  now  stored  for  next  winter, 
we’ll  come  through  with  plenty  of 
roughage  for  upwards  of  130  head. 
To  the  500  tons  of  grass  silage  still 
on  hand,  including  a  stack,  we  intend 
to  add  a  temporary  silo  for  corn,  and 
refill  with  corn  the  two  untouched  silos 
now  holding  grass,  to  the  extent  they 
have  settled.  So  Hayfields  should  go 
into  the  winter  with  all  cattle  in  their 
pi’esent  good  flesh  and  an  abundance  of 
two  kinds  of  silage  to  make  up  for  a 
lighter  crop  of  first  and  a  noticeable 
shortage  of  second  cutting  hay. 

Grass  and  corn — corn  and  grass — 
two  strings  to  the  bow.  When  grass 
plentifully  supplies  both  silage  and 
hay,  more  corn  goes  to  the  crib. 
When  grass  silage  and  hay  are  fed 
heavily  in  summer,  more  corn  goes 
to  silage.  It  is  a  system  of  balance. 
Having  an  abundance  of  both  crops 
is  insurance  against  drought  and  loss. 

This  spring  the  New  York  State 
Thruway  took  too  much  of  our  good 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  roughland  pasture 
and  some  treasured  acres  of  prime 
alfalfa.  Without  such  a  loss  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  avoid  buying  hay. 
Until  this  season  we  had  in  27  years 
bought  less  than  10  tons  of  hay.  In  the 


We  perch  here  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  just  outside  the  doors  of  the 
biggest  food  markets  in  the  world.  We 
see  no  longer  the  shipped-in  food  sur¬ 
pluses  that  used  to  knock  our  home 
prices  to  poverty  level.  The  reason,  far 
from  being  governmental,  is  more 
mouths  to  feed,  all  over  the  nation, 
and  especially  on  the  West  Coast.  The 
best  price  support  is  more  people.  We 
have  them.  We  shall  have  more.  Indus¬ 
try  now  takes  many  food  products  and 
converts  them  into  non-food  uses.  This 
helps  too.  So  do  exports. 

In  the  long  run,  the  free  market, 
or  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
will  have  its  way.  The  history  books 
are  littered  with  the  stories  of  na¬ 
tions  that  went  down  trying  to  prove 
politics  could  do  it  better.  All  failed, 
like  the  old  woman  struggling  with 
a  broom  to  sweep  back  the  tides  of 
the  sea.  Only  difference  is  that  she 
got  tired  and  went  under  sooner  than 
does  a  government  able  to  draw  up¬ 
on  tke  strength  (reserves)  of  all  its 
people. 

Controls  and  hidden  taxes  on  many 
things — especially  our  raw  materials — 


are  creeping  up  on  us,  with  high  grain 
support  prices,  loan  values,  quotas, 
acreage  limitations  and  many  other 
schemes  of  the  past  20  years.  At  times 
paying  high  politically  manipulated 
prices  for  feed,  we’ve  had  to  sell  milk, 
eggs  and  meat  under  ceilings  set  low 
to  please  consumers.  The  long  contin¬ 
ued  government  machinations  of  the 
potato  crop  have  made  us  look  bad  in 
the  eyes  of  city  people.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  gone  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  on 
conservation  practice  payments,  and 
continues  to  sop  the  farmers  in  this 
election  year. 

In  a  politically  controlled  agricul¬ 
tural  system  as  applied  to  America, 
the  weight  of  government  money  is 
always  tipped  to  favor  farmers  in  re¬ 
gions  of  their  greatest  voting  power, 
where  cities  are  smaller  and  the 
farm  vote  delivers  or  gives  promise 
of  swinging  whole  states.  It  happen¬ 
ed  in  1948  in  tke  Mid -West  in  five 
states ,,  and  decided  the  election  for 
tke  nation .  Now  those  farmers  are 
wondering.  Isn't  it  time  for  all  of  us 
to  make  a  change? 


She  Delivered  and 
Transmitted 

At  Hayfields  in  six  lactations  the 
last  one  incomplete,  Dorothy  produced 
83,738  pounds  of  milk  and  3,273  pounds 
of  fat  for  an  average  of  13,956  pounds 
of  milk  and  545  pounds  of  fat.  When  at 
thirteen  she  went  out  of  Hayfields  a 
month  or  two  ago  because  of  an  infect¬ 
ed  foot,  her  udder,  teeth,  digestive  and 
reproductive  systems  were  as  sound  as 
a  dollar,  and  she  had  hung  up  a  life¬ 
time  record  under  ordinary  farm  condi¬ 
tions  of  137,821  pounds  of  milk  and 
5,434  pounds  of  fat.  Dorothy  leaves  at 
Hayfields  two  daughters,  each  better 
than  she  was  at  the  same  age.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  she  leaves  three  sons  by  three  fa¬ 
vorably  proved  bulls.  The  eldest  of  the 
sons  stands  on  lease  at  Pocantico  Hills 
Estate  (Rockefeller’s)  at  Tarrytown- 
on-the-Hudson,  another  at  Martin 
Sine’s  near  Ithaca,  and  the  third,  a  nine 
months  old  calf,  has  just  been  taken  on 
lease  by  Willard  R.  Reynolds  at  Frank- 
linville,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Ladd  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when,  in  his  quiet  way,  he  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  farming  friends  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  South  Devon  cattle  for  cross¬ 
ing  on  Holstein  to  get  yellow  milk.  a 
little  higher  test,  greater  durability 
and  crossing  on  Guernsey  to  provide 
better  size  as  well  as  more  durability- 
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By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 

"LEADS”  BRING  NO 
COMMISSION 

We  recently  had  a  siding  job  done  on 
our  home.  We  were  told  we  would  get 
$25  for  any  prospect  we  might  give  that 
developed  into  an  order.  The  salesman 
wrote  that  agreement  on  the  contract.  We 
gave  them  leads  on  two  jobs  where  sid¬ 
ing  was  put  on,  but  we  cannot  get  our 
commission. 

Watch  your  step  when  you  are  offer¬ 
ed  an  unreasonable  proposition  of  this 
sort.  Here  is  why.  In  the  first  place, 
such  a  company  has  salesmen  who  can 
canvass  the  territory  and  line  up  pros¬ 
pects  at  much  less  expense  than  525 
apiece.  Second,  you  have  no  way  of 
proving  that  it  actually  was  your  lead 
that  developed  into  an  order. 

In  every  case  that  we  have  investi¬ 
gated,  the  company  has  denied  author¬ 
izing  agents  to  offer  any  such  commis¬ 
sion.  In  fact,  reliable  companies  usu¬ 
ally  protect  themselves  against  rash 
promises  and  commitments  of  salesmen 
by  stating  on  the  contract  that  only 
the  printed  terms  apply  and  verbal 
promises  made  by  agents  carry  no 
weight. 

—  a. a.  — 

now  DID  HE  KNOW? 

For  some  time  I  have  been  running  ads 
in  our  local  paper  offering  chickens  and 
rabbits  for  sale.  These  were  evidently 
seen  by  a  man  in  Brooklyn,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  me  several  times  in  an  effort  to  get 
me  to  take  him  in  as  a  partner.  He  claims 
to  have  some  money  that  he  wants  to 
invest  in  a  poultry  business,  and  says  he 
understands  I  need  niore  equipment  and 
larger  chicken  houses.  I  do  not  intend  to 
answer  his  letters,  but  am  wondering 
where  he  got  all  of  his  information  about 
my  needs  and  just  what  his  game  is. 

No  one  should  take  on  a  partner  un¬ 
less  he  can  be  sure  of  his  integrity  and 
honesty.  Partnerships  are  a  ticklish, 
business  because  each  person  is  liable 
for  any  obligations  incurred  by  the 
other.  An  unscrupulous  person  could 
run  up  bills  to  a  point  where  you  would 
lose  everything  you  own.  Such  a  part¬ 
ner  could  collect  his  share  of  the  pro¬ 


fits  and  you  would  find  yourself  stuck 
with  the  bills. 

Our  reader  is  curious  as  to  how  this 
fellow  found  out  so  much  about  her. 
Doubtless  he  tried  a  shot  in  the  dark 
and  it  hit  the  mark.  After  all,  there 
aren’t  many  people  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness)  who  couldn’t  use  more  equipment, 
etc.  This  lady  is  smart  to  ignore  any 
such  offer  from  a  stranger. 

—  A', a.  — 

ALIAS  "MAGAZINE” 

I  took  my  little  girl  to  have  her  picture 
taken  by  cl  travelling  photographer.  When 
I  ordered  one  print  of  the  picture,  I  also 
subscribed  to  a  magazine  at  the  rate  of 
a  dollar  for  one  year.  This  is  published 
quarterly,  and  I  recently  received  my  July 
edition.  I  should  have  saved  my  dollar. 
The  so-called  magazine  consisted  of  four 
pages  and  held  nothing  of  special  interest 
to  me.  There  were  a  few  fashion  items,  a 
reprint  of  a  short  item  on  children,  and 
a  number  of  uninteresting  fillers.  On  top 
of  that,  I  never  got  the  picture  I  ordered. 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  “maga¬ 
zine”  for  which  this  subscriber  paid 
$1.00.  Her  description  flattered  it!  Un¬ 
less  you  are  familiar  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  to  which  you  intend  to  subscribe 
or  have  seen  several  sample  copies  of 
it.  you  might  better  save  your  money. 

We  will  try  to  get  the  photo  for  this 
reader.  The  surest  way  of  getting  sat 
isfactory  service  is  to  withhold  pay¬ 
ment  until  you  actually  get^the  photos 
and  find  they  meet  with  your  approval. 

'  —  A. A.  — 

TOWNSEND  NURSERIES 

The  Service  Bureau  has  been  flooded 
with  inquiries  about  Townsend  Nurse¬ 
ries  of  Salisbury,  Maryland.  People 
have  sent  money  but  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  plants.  On  checking  with  the 
United  States  Post  Office,  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  operatioh  of  this  firm 
has  been  temporarily  suspended  due  to 
mortgage  foreclosure. 

Any  subscriber  who  has  a  complaint 
against  Townsend  Nurseries  should 
send  details  to  L.  B.  Schoonover,  Post 
Office  Inspector,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


Suspicions  Subscriber  +  Efficient 
Police  =  $100  Reward 


\UHEN  Clarence  E.  Ross  of  Ham- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  discovered  a  cow  was 
missing  from  his  pasture,  he  had  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  idea  who  the  thief  might  be. 
He  immediately  called  the  State  Police 
at  Sussex  and  told  them  his  suspicions. 

A  recent  visitor  at  his  farm  had  been 
William  Johnson  of  Lafayette,  N.  J 
When  Mr.  Ross  found  his  cow  gone,  he 
remembered  that  Johnson  had  acted  in 
a  suspicious  manner  and  that  he  had 
driven  off  in  the  direction  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  in  his  panel  truck.  Knowing  that 
the  man  had  previously  had  business 
dealings  with  a  stock  yard  in  Jersey 
City,  our  subscriber  tipped  off  the  po¬ 
lice.  Four  days  later,  Johnson  was  ques¬ 
tioned  and  admitted  the  theft.  A  check 
with  the  stock  yards  revealed  that  an 
animal  answering  the  description  of  the 
°ne  stolen  from  Ross  had  been  sold  to 
them  by  Johnson. 


The  theft  was  reported  on  May  29, 
Johnson  was  apprehended  on  June  3, 
and  on  June  13  he  pleaded  quilty  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Marshall  Hunt  in  Sussex 
County  Court.  The  State  Police  found 
that  there  were  several  other  stolen 
animals  to  Johnson’s  credit,  some  of 
them  having  been  brought  into  New 
Jersey  from  New  York.  Trooper  J.  T. 
Vozza  of  the  Sussex  Station  made  a 
thorough  investigation,  with  the  result 
that  Jonnson  is  serving  5  to  7  years  in 
State  Prison,  the  sentence  to  run  con¬ 
currently  with  another  one  he  received 
for  bringing  stolen  property  into  the 
state. 

Johnson  never  stood  a  chance  against 
the  combination  of  a  suspicious  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist  reader  and  an  effi¬ 
cient  police  force.  Proof  of  that  is  the 
$100  reward  check  reproduced  here. 


American  agriculturist  Inc. 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.  T. 
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Pay__  EXACTLY  one  HUNDRED  AMD  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


%  100.00 


Clarence  E.  Ross 
Hamburg,  N.  J. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


American  Agriculturist  Inc. 
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Unly  electricity  can  do  ALL  your  jobs  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  farm  home.  It  is  clean,  safe  and  depend¬ 
able.  It  saves  you  and  your  wife  time  and  work  through 
the  year. 

It’s  economical..  When  you  GO  ALL  ELECTRIC 
you  are  not  paying  top  rates  for  several  kinds  of  service 
based  on  limited  use  of  each.  THE  MORE  YOU  USE  the 
lower  the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Get  the  facts  from  your 
local  utility  Farm  Service  Repre¬ 
sentative  now  on  modern,  low-cost 
electric  service  for  ALL  your  farm 
and  home  jobs. 

GO  ALL  ELECTRIC  AND  YOU  CAN’T  GO  WRONG! 
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The  world-famous 


FERGUSON  SYSTEM  with 


+  *  > 


SUCTION-SIDE  CONTROL 


will  be  found  only  in  the 
Far  More  Powerful 

FERGUSON '301 


5fclf  you  want  the  most  complete,  the  most  perfect 
hydraulic  control  system  ever  built  into  a  tractor, 
you’ll  find  it  only  in  the  Ferguson  “30”. 

There  can  be  nothing  else  like  it ; ; ;  anywhere 
:  :  .  for  only  Ferguson  can  have  a  hydraulic  con¬ 
trol  system  with  the  vitally  important  Suction 
Side  Control! 

You  must  see  this  control  system  demonstrated 
before  you  can  truly  believe  the  remarkable 
things  it  can  do.  For  example  ;  : . 

Where  ordinary  hydraulic  systems  merely 
raise  and  lower  implements,  the  Ferguson 
System,  with  Suction  Side  Control raises,  lowers 
and  controls  ground-engaging  implements  in 
direct  relation  to  draft! 


Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  your  free  copy  of 
“The  Inside  Story  of  the  Ferguson  System  with 
Exclusive  Suction  Side  Control.”  It  tells  you  things 
about  tractor  control  that  you  rrtay  never  have  heard 
before.  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 
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FERGUSON  TRACTOR 

and  63  Ferguson  System  Implements 
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ROM  the  position  of  a  barnyard  scavenger  expected  to  furnish  pin  money 
to  the  farm  housewife,  the  hen  has  slowly  risen  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  dignity. 

Now' she  is  responsible  for  around  20  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  income 
of  the  Northeast.  Many  of  her  owners  depend  on  her  for  their  sole  income; 
some  being  specialists  within  the  poultry  business — specialists  in  producing  hatching 
eggs,  hatching  baby  chicks,  in  growing  broilers,  or  in  producing  market  eggs. 

For  versatility  the  egg  is  unmatched  .  You  can  drink  it  as  an  eggnog,  serve  it  with 
bacon  for  breakfast,  with  ham  for  dinner,  and  make  a  custard  for  dessert. 

Along  with  the  growth  and  the  importance  of  the  her},  many  commercial  develop¬ 
ments  have  kept  pace.  The  hen  no  longer  scavenges  for  her  dinner.  She  gets  a 
carefully  balanced  ration  compounded  by  scientists  and  mixed  by  experts.  Her 
health  is  the  concern  of  some  of  our  largest  laboratories.  Her  house  is  laid  out  for 
her  comfort  and  convenience;  running  water  is  on  tap  and  fresh  air  is  provided. 
Quick  freezers  and  home  lockers  dot  the  countryside  in  which  poultry  meat  can  be 
kept  until  needed,  and  eggs  in  well-regulated  poultry  circles  are  sent  to  market  care¬ 
fully  graded  and  in  refrigerated  trucks. 

To  one  man  “Jimmy”  Rice  the  hen  owes  much  for  the  position  she  no\V  holds. 
“Jimmy,”  for  many  years  head  of  Cornell’s  Poultry  Department  and  now  living  in 
retirement  in  Florida,  early  recognized  the  hen’s  possibilities.  He  studied  hens,  he 
taught  better  methods,  he  preached  of  her  potential  importance,  and  he  helped  lay 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  present  stupen¬ 
dous  poultry  business. 

To  NEPPCO,  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council,  the  hen  also  owes 
much.  This  group  dignified,  organized, 
and  promoted  the  poultry  business.  One 
of  the  important  methods  of  doing  this 
has  been  an  annual  NEPPCO  Exposition 
which,  this  year  for  the  first  time,  will 
be  held  in  the  War  Memorial  Building 
at  Syracuse  from  September  30  to  Octo¬ 
ber  2.  We  hope  you  will  attend  this  Ex¬ 
position.  If  you  do,  you  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed;  you  will  gain  a  new  vision  of 
the  stature  and  importance  of  the  hen. 


Below:  In  1951  the  Northeast  grew  306,- 
477,000  broilers.  U.  S.  production  was  791,- 
878,000.  This  is  a  small  ptirt  of  the  poultry- 
meat  enterprise.  The  dinner  table  is  the 
eventual  end  of  all  good  layers  and  the 
Northeast  will  this  year,  produce  14,989,000 
turkeys  of  the  country's  58,956,00. 


Northeastern  hatcheries  produce  annually 
over  half  a  billion  chicks — nearly  one-third 
of  the  production  of  the  entire  country. 


Left:  On  January  1,  1952  the  U.  S.  laying 
hen  population  was  423,225,000.  Of  these, 
poultrymen  in  the  states  represented  by 
NEPPCO  owned  105,647,000. 


MEETING 


Below:  The  1951  egg  production  for  the 
Northeast  was  15,780,000,000  eggs,  a  little 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  U.  S.  production. 


THE  NORTHEAST  -  ^ 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  farmers,  G.L.F.  agents, 
and  employees  all  work  together  to  insure  a  supply  of 
good  seed  for  next  spring.  It’s  the  early  seed  order  season 
—a  custom  of  more  than  30  years  standing. 

Farmers  and  G.L.F.  employees  alike  have  come  to  know 
that  this  custom  really  works.  It’s  nothing  more  than  get¬ 
ting  an  estimate  of  seed  requirements,  community  by  com¬ 
munity,  and  then  securing  the  finest  seed  crops  available 


in  quantities  that  make  a  good  price,  and  varieties  that  fit 
local  needs. 

The  order  you  place  now  is  not  hard  and  fast — the  men 
in  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  will  be  glad  to  change  your 
order  any  time  you  say  the  word. 

So  place  your  order  now  for  G.L.F.  hybrid  corn,  oats, 
grasses  and  legumes — all  quality  seeds  at  reasonable  costs 
because  the  farmers  who  use  this  service  own  it. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Reserve  your  1953  supply  now 


American  Agriculturist,  September  20,  1952 
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More  Than  3,000  Dairymen  Produced  Better 
Grassland  Crops  In  the  1952  New  England 


t 


The  1952  winner  and  the  chairman  of  the  New  England  Green  Pastures  Program 
Committee  pose  with  the  judges.  From  left:  Harold  J.  Shaw,  winner;  William  G. 
Colby,  head.  Department  of  Agronomy,  University  of  Massachusetts;  William  A.  Man¬ 
chester,  Rhode  Island,  winner  in  1951;  H.  E.  (Spike)  Leonard,  extension  dairyman. 
University  of  Maine;  E.  A.  (Dan)  Adams,  county  agent  and  farmer.  New  Hampshire; 
Louis  A.  Zehner,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  Pastures  Program 
Committee;  George  Whitham,  county  agent,  Connecticut;  and  Edmund  M.  Root,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Dean,  University  of  Vermont.  That  young  heifer  who  stuck  her  head  in  the 
picture  to  see  what  was  going  on  will  have  to  produce  33,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year 
if  she  equals  Shaw's  top  cow!  v 


Green  Pastures  Program.  But  .  . 

These  18 


B 1/  JIM  HAUL 


W 

If  HAT  Harold  J,  Shaw  has  done 
with  his  168  acres  of  tillable  land  at 
Sanford  in  York  County,  Maine,  won 
him  top  honors  in  the  1952  New  Eng¬ 
land  Green  Pastures  Contest.  It  also 
brought  the  honor  to  Maine  for  the  se¬ 
cond  time  in  the  five  years  the  program 
has  been  under  way.  Connecticut,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  each 
won  once.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
have  yet  to  win  the  coveted  silver  tray 
given  by  the  6  New  England  governors. 

More  than  3,200  farms  were  entered 
in  the  program  this  year.  From  county 
winners,  state  committees  selected  the 
three  top  farms  in  each  state  and  then 
turned  over  to  the  New  England  judges 
the  job  of  rating  them  1,  2,  3.  The  top 
man  in  each  state  was  then  considered 
for  New  England  honors  and  nated 
from  1  to  6. 

I  traveled  with  the  judges  the  10 
days  it  took  to  visit  and  score  each  of 
the  18  farms  and  it  was  obvious  that 
there  were  farmers  who  knew  what 
they  wanted  from  their  land,  and  knew 
bow  to  go  about  getting-  it. 

We  were  on  farms  where  milk  sold 
for  better  than  $8.00  a  hundredweight 
and  on  farms  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  England  where  the  price  was  con¬ 
siderably  under  $5.00.  We  were  on  big 
farms  and  little  farms.  We  were  on 
farms  where  irrigation  on  pastures 
proved  profitable  year  after  year  and  on 
terms  where  irrigation, would  be  most 
uneconomical.  We  were  on  mountain- 
top  farms  hnd  on  one  in  Rhode  Island 
where  warships  and  huge  freighters 
steamed  by  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  grazing  cattle. 

Naturally  enough,  we  found  no  two 
farms  managed  alike.  Common  to  all 
were  only  two  things  that  I  could  see: 
they  all  made  sure  every  year  that 
every  field  had  all  the  lime  it  needed; 
and  on  their  pastures  and  meadows 
they  were  using  more  fertilizer  in  one 
J'ear  than  most  of  us  do  in  4  or  5! 

These  men  are  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  we  can  get  longer  use  of 
°hr  pastures  and  heavier  production  of 
better  quality  pasture,  hay  and  silage 
and  more  money  in  the  bank  by  better 
management  of  our  grasslands.  We 
were  on  these  farms  the  latter  part  of 
■August,  following  a  drought  period  so 
severe  that  some  of  the  states  were 
declared  ‘disaster  areas’,  but  on  none 
°f  the  farms  did  I  see  any  concern 
about  forage.  To  the  contrary,  many 
^°uld  have  been  carrying  more  cattle 
0  make  best  use  of  the  roughage  being 
Produced. 

Ou  most  of  the  farms  it  was  eco¬ 
nomical  and  good  management,  even 
lough  it  did  reduce  tonnage,  to  keep 
Glume  seedings  as  long  as  possible. 
°st  of  them  had  some  fields  that  were 
'mcult  to  plow  or  harrow  because  of 
uioisture,  steep  slopes,  or  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  New  England  field  stone. 

01  ^stance,  I  saw  a  piece  of  perman- 
ent  pasture  on  the  Foote  farm  in  Con¬ 


necticut  that  still  had  fair  clover  and 
good  grasses  although  it  had  not  been 
seeded  in  25  years.  However,  this  old 
permanent  pasture  received  on  each 
acre  this  year:  2  tons  of  lime,  8  tons  of 
manure  with  super  and  500  lbs.  of 
8-16-16. 

It  was  on  Foote’s  150  tillable  acres 
that  I  learned  how  painstaking  and  in¬ 
terested  the  judges  were!  Believe  it  or 
not,  that  farm  has  46  separate  fields 
and  although  each  field  is  bounded  by  a 
good  old  stone  fence,  the  judges  exam¬ 
ined  every  acre!  Actually,  those  stones 
save  a  lot  of  monkeying  with  electric 
fence.  Young  Ed  Foote  manages  each 
little  field  as  carefully  as  mother  does 
her  geraniums.  Small  plots  of  orchard 
grass  are  ready  early  in  the  spring  and 
with  57  milkers  he  can  keep  them  un¬ 
der  control.  Other  fields  are  in  alfalfa- 
ladino-brome  (the  most  popular  mix¬ 
ture  in  New  England) ;  wet  spots  are 
in  reed  canary;  and  his  heifers  look 
ready  for  the  show  ring  in  a  hilly  pas¬ 
ture  of  birdsfoot  trefoil.  Those  150 
acres  in  46  fields  are  supporting  57 
milch  cows  averaging  better  than 
32,000  lbs.  of  milk,  plus  65  head  of 
young  stock! 

Shaw  Brooding 

Management  at  Harold  Sanford’s  is 
quite  different.  He  gave  up  county  ag¬ 
ricultural  agent  work  32  years  ago  to 
take  over  this  farm  on  which  his  great, 
great  granddad  started.  Since  that  time 


Harold  has  been  breeding  up  his  herd 
and  developing  his  land  until  today 
they  fit  each  other  like  hand  and  glove. 
His  herd  is  among  the  outstanding  ones 
in  the  country.  Only  one  other  herd  of  51 
or  more  Holsteins  has  beaten  the  Shaw 
1950  HIR  average  of  14,458  lbs.  of  milk 
and  565.1  lbs.  of  fat  for  54  head.  His 
herd  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  with 
a  23-year  average  of  37  head,  13,085 
lbs.  of  milk,  487  lbs.  of  fat.  That’s  a 
Holstein  fat  average  of  3.8%  for  23 
years. 

This  could  be  a  story  about  his  herd 
— the  day  we  were  there  one  cow  pro¬ 
duced  114  lbs.  of  milk  and  we  saw  four 
in  a  row  in  one  barn  with  records  all 
better  than  25,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year! 
Ormsby  Direct  sired  many  of  Shaw’s 
cows  years  ago,  and  to  these  daugh¬ 
ters  he  bred  Baker  Farm  Dauntless. 
Dunloggin  Aim  was  used  some  on 
Dauntless  daughters,  and  then  Harold 
brought  one  of  the  few  “outside”  fe¬ 
males  into  his  herd — Dunloggin  Tidy 
Miss.  Two  of  her  sons  are  classed  as 
Gold  Medal  sires  and  are  in  use  in  the 


herd,  boosting  both  milk  and  fat  in 
daughter-dam  comparisons. 

These  family  lines  have  given  Harold, 
who  is  president  of  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association  of  America,  a  herd 
that  breeders  talk  about  for  hours. 
They  are  all  big.  I  saw  one  that  must 
have  weighed  all  of  1800  lbs.  It’s  be¬ 
cause  his  animals  are  big  and  so  heavy- 
producing  that  Harold  manages  his 
land  in  a  little  different  way  than  many 
of  his  neighbors.  With  77  milkers,  60 
young  stock  and  three  bulls  on  160 
acres  that  are  tillable,  Harold  wants 
the  maximum  of  tonnage  off  every  field 
every  year.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
he  does: 

Planned  Production 

Every  field  can  be  harvested  as  pas¬ 
ture,  silage,  or  hay — Smd  that’s  the  or¬ 
der  he  emphasizes  his  grass  crops  be¬ 
cause  he  says  he  can  always  buy  good 
hay. 

He  expects  to  seed  every  four  or  five 
years  to  get  maximum  tonnage.  I  saw 
only  three  small  fields  that  had  been 
in  more  than  5  years.  His  oats,  wheat 
and  rye  nurse  crops  are  all  grazed  and 
he’s  tending  toward  more  wheat  and 
less  rye  because  it  shades  the  seeding 
less. 

He  doesn’t  worry  about  early  graz¬ 
ing  punching  the  land — his  herd  was  on 
rye  in  April  last  year.  He  has  a  few 
acres  of  alfalfa,  and  some  of  sudan  as 
drought  insurance,  but  his  “regular” 
mixture  for  almost  all  fields  is  20  lbs. 
per  acre  made  up  of:  2  ladino,  2  alsike, 
3  medium  red  clover,  3  timothy  and  10 
brome.  “The  alsike  and  red  are  to  give 
me  heavy  tonnage,  fast,”  he  told  me. 
“And  when  it’s  gone  in  a  year  or  so, 
the  ladino-brome  is  really  producing.” 

New  seedings,  fall  or  spring,  get  500 
to  700  lbs.  of  5-10-10,  followed  by  500 
lbs.  0-14-14  every  six  months  for  two 
years.  After  that,  to  get  full  grass  ton¬ 
nage,  he  usually  switches  to  500  lbs.  of 
5-10-10  each  six  months  until  he’s  ready 
to  re-seed.  Lime  requirements  are  kept 
up  on  all  fields  and  every  acre  of  land 
gets  6  to  8  tons  of  manure  a  year.  He 
puts  up  365  tons  of  grass  silage  each 
year,  but  once  more  insures  himself  by 
planting  8  or  10  acres  of  corn  just  in 
case  there  might  be  a  really  tough 
drought  or  severe  winter-killing  of  his 
legumes. 

Harold’s  cattle  always  get  hay 
before  going  out  in  the  mornings  and 
he  thinks  it  is  very  important  that 
growing  heifers  get  hay  and  grain 
every  day — especially  hay. 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


NEW  ENGLAND  Green 
Pasture  Winners  —  1952 


MAINE 

Harold  J.  Shaw,  Sanford  (York  County) 

Robert  S.  Pike,  Cornish  (York  County) 

Harold  G.  Bennett,  Bethel  (Oxford  County) 

CONNECTICUT 

Robert  E.  Foote  and  son,  Edward  A.,  Hebron 
(Tolland  County) 

A.  H.  Wright  &  son  Alfred  Jr.,  Litchfield 
(Litchfield  County) 

Quiet  Valley  Farm  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Churchill), 
Newton  (Fairfield  County) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Kendall  F.  Crocker,  Ashby  (Middlesex) 

Raymond  S.  Totman,  Conway  (Franklin) 

Fred  J.  Kentfield  &  son,  James  F.,  Amherst 
(Hampshire) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Sumner  E.  Brown,  West  Swanzcy  (Cheshire) 
Arthur  J.  Richard  &  Sons,  Suncook  (Merrimack) 
Chester  Noyes,  West  Stewartstown  (Coos) 

VERMONT 

Persus  Monterth,  Enosburg  Falls  (Franklin) 
Bernie  Atherton,  Greensboro  (Orleans) 

Ralph  E.  Maynard  &  son,  Everett,  Moretown 
(Washington) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Jacob  Menzi,  Portsmouth  (Newport) 

Ashton  Keynes  Farm  (Randolph  Blackmer) 

Little  Compton  (South  County) 

George  B.  Emmons,  East  Greenwich  (Kent) 
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A  VISIT  WITH  GENERAL 
EISENHOWER 

N  GENERAL  Eisenhower’s  invitation,  seven  or 
eight  northeastern  leaders  and  myself  went  to 
New  York  City  this  month  to  visit  with  the  General 
about  farm  policies.  I  came  away  from  that  confer¬ 
ence  more  than  ever  impressed  with  Ike’s  brilliant 
mind,  his  fine  personality  and  his  complete  sincerity. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  see  what  a  grasp  and 
understanding  he  has  of  farm  problems.  The  General 
reminded  us  that  he  owns  a  dairy  and  poultry  farm 
in  Pennsylvania  and  knew  exactly  what  we  were 
talking  about. 

When  we  were  in  New  York,  the  General  imme¬ 
diately  made  our  group  feel  at  home,  and  soon  we 
were  deep  in  man-to-man  discussion  of  what  ails 
America  and  the  world,  and  in  particular  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  a  better  program  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  suggested  that  any  Federal  farm  plan  should 
be  extremely  simple,  and  that  it  should  be  organized 
from  the  grass,  roots  up,  with  little  government  in¬ 
terference  with  farms  or  farming. 

We  told  the  General  that  nearly  70%  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  northeastern  farmers  comes  from  our  dairy 
and  poultry  industries,  and  that  they  feed  huge 
quantities  of  purchased  grain.  Therefore,  any  Fed¬ 
eral  program  that  fixes  prices  for  wheat  and  corn 
and  not  for  dairy  and  poultry  products  is  wrong 
and  unfair.  We  emphasized  the  need  of  grass  roots 
control  in  agriculture,  and  the  importance  of  free 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  without 
government  interference.  The  General  was  in  em¬ 
phatic  agreement  with  all  of  these  principles  but 
said  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  move  rather 
slowly  in  order  to  give  farmers  a  chance  to  adjust 
themselves. 

Ike  puts  great  emphasis  on  the  need  of  decreasing 
the  tremendous  size  and  power  of  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment,  on  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the  ruin¬ 
ous  taxes,  and  on  cleaning  up  the  disgraceful  mess 
of  dishonesty  among  hundreds  of  high  and  low  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  present  Washington  administration.  It 
is  plain  that  if  elected  President,  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  will  not  eliminate  any  truly  progressive  meas¬ 
ures  or  laws  that  are  helpful  to  thousands  of  people 
and  that  have  become  necessary  because  of  the 
changing  times.  However,  it  is  also  plain  that  he 
will  check  galloping  socialism  in  this  country,  which 
carries  with  it  a  loss  of  liberty  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  puts  the  government  more  and  more  into 
every  man’s  business  and  in  every  man’s  pocket. 

The  tremendous  crowds  which  turn  out  to  hear 
General  Eisenhower  and  the  great  ovations  that  he 
is  receiving  even  in  the  Democratic  South  show  that 
the  people,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  are  for¬ 
getting  party  lines  because  they  realize  that  it  is 
time  for  a  change. 

WHEN  THE  CHILDREN 
LEAVE  HOME 

OTHERS  have  often  said  to  me  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  that  now  that  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  were  married  or  off  to  college,  they  felt  that 
their  life  work  was  ended  while  they  were  still  com¬ 
paratively  young  women.  It  is  easier  on  father  be¬ 
cause  he  still  has  his  work  and  doesn’t  have  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  an  adjustment. 

Yet  such  adjustments  for  you  women  are  easier 
today  than  they  were  because  you  can  build  so  many 
more  interests  than  your  mothers  or  grandmothers 
could.  But  it  is  up  to  you.  It  will  take  thinking  and 
courage  to  determine  your  happiness  and  usefulness 
for  the  rest  of  your  lives. 

There  are  still  your  homes,  to  which  the  young- 
folks  will  return  occasionally,  and  next  to  mother¬ 
hood,  homemaking  is  the  most  important  profession 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  that  time  and  attention  free 
from  your  children  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
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draw  a  little  closer  to  Dad  and  to  do  together  some 
of  the  things  that  you  haven’t  been  able  to  do  before. 

Then  there’s  this  job  of  community  housekeeping 
for  which  you  now  have  more  time.  And  what  a  lot 
of  opportunities  there  are  there.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  do  more  for  your  church,  for  your  local  organ¬ 
izations,  for  your  school.  Maybe  the  local  library 
is  in  need  of  your  interest,  support  and  leadership. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  your  community, 
state  and  nation  need  the  moral  influence  of  women 
in  politics  and  government  more  than  ever  before. 
First  learn  how  the  political  organizations  are  set 
up.  If  you  don’t  like  the  set-up,  get  in  there  and 
help  change  it.  Anyway,  make  your  influence  felt. 

So,  when  your  children  leave  home,  don’t  sit 
down  and  feel  lost  and  discouraged.  Build  new  in¬ 
terests.  Remember  that  the  person,  man  or  woman, 
who  is  able  to  adjust  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
this  changing  world,  is  the  happiest  person  and  the 
one  who  brings  the  most  happiness  to  others. 

LET  THE  MASTER  HAVE  HIS  WAV 

EVEREND  Russell  H.  Hoy,  writing  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  tells  a  story  about  an  organist  practis¬ 
ing  on  a  great  pipe  organ  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
cathedrals  somewhere  in  Europe. 

The  organist  was  playing  all  alone  when  a  strang¬ 
er  walked  in  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  play  the 
organ.  A  little  irritated  at  the  interruption,  the  or¬ 
ganist  at  first  refused,  but  finally  his  better  nature 
asserted  itself  and  he  allowed  the  stranger  to  take 
over.  Soon  the  great  cathedral  was  filled  with  the 
most  wonderful,  perfect  melody  the  organist  had 
ever  heard.  He  stood  transfixed,  almost  holding  his 
breath,  until  the  stranger  was  through.  Then  he  said 
to  him:  “Who  are  you?” 

Simply  the  man  answered:  “I  am  Felix  Mendel¬ 
ssohn.” 

In  awe,  the  organist  exclaimed: 

“Felix  Mendelssohn!  The  Master!  Almost  I  did 
not  let  the  Master  have  his  way.” 

Well,  to  make  a  personal  application,  I  am  a  rank 
individualist.  I  come  from  a  long  line  of  Yankees 
used  to  having  their  own  way  and  running  their  own 
lives.  But  sometimes,  like  the  organist,  when  I  am 
discouraged  and  disheartened,  I  wonder  if  more  often 
I  should  not  reach  up  and  take  hold  of  the  hand  of 
God  and  let  the  Master  have  his  way. 

CORN  IS  KING 

r\URING  the  late  summer  and  fall  I’ve  had  oc- 
casion  to  ride  several  hundred  miles  through 
our  rich  Northeast  farm  country  and,  as  always  at 
this  time  of  year,  I  get  a  great  kick  out  of  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  corn.  What  is  prettier  than 
a  long  field  of  corn  contrasted  with  the  dark  green 
meadow  running  alongside  of  it?  Better  still,  what 
is  more  satisfactory  than  our  big  cornfields  loaded 
with  mature  ears,  ready  either  to  go  into  the  silo 
or  to  be  husked  to  cut  down  the  bills  for  purchased 
grain  ? 

If  anyone  gets  the  idea  that  we  don’t  grow  corn 
here  in  the  Northeast  he’s  got  another  guess  coming! 

FERTILIZER  US E  IS  JUMPING 

HE  USE  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  In  the  crop  year  1950-51,  fertilizer 
consumption  was  14  per  cent  higher  than  the  amount 
used  in  the  previous  year,  and  it  is  almost  three 
times  the  annual  consumption  before  World  War 
II.  That’s  all  to  the  good.  The  theory  that  chemical 
fertilizers  are  injurious  to  the  soil  is  nonsense. 

However,  we  do  need  to  know  more  about  the 
application  of  fertilizer.  No  doubt  it  is  often  wasted 


by  not  being  used  or  applied  to  best  advantage.  Per¬ 
haps  we  need  new  and  better  equipment  for  apply¬ 
ing  heavy  quantities.  I  am  very  sure  from  my  own 
experience  and  observation  in  the  use  of  fertilizers 
on  the  farm  and  garden  that  many  poor  stands  of 
crops  are  the  result  of  seed  burned  or  injured  by 
fertilizer.  I  know  that  I  have  failed  in  getting  a 
good  stand  of  strawberry  plants  because  I  used 
fertilizer  too  close  to  the  roots,  and  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  burn  corn  if  it  is  placed  too  close  to  or  in 
contact  with  the  seed  or  right  over  it. 

IT’S  CHORE  TIME  AGAIN 

HE  SHORTENING  days  and  cooler  nights  re¬ 
mind  us  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  we 
take  the  pullets  off  the  range  and  put  them  into 
winter  quarters,  and  not  too  long  from  then  until 
we  keep  the  cows  in,  at  least  during  the  night. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  just  about  three  gen¬ 
eral  rules  to  prepare  for  the  long  chore  times  ap¬ 
proaching: 

1.  The  henhouses,  pens,  and  stables  should  be 
thoroughly  clean. 

2.  All  the  quarters  should  be  made  just  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  for  the  birds  and  the  cattle. 

3.  The  laying  houses  and  the  stables  should  be 
handy  and  convenient  for  doing  chores. 

Personally,  I  have  sometimes  put  up  with  incon¬ 
venience  and  walked  around  obstacles  for  years  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  a  few  moments  to  correct  them.  All 
farmers,  and  for  that  matter  farmers’  wives,  in 
their  homes,  walk  dozens  of  extra  miles  every  year 
that  could  be  saved  with  a  little  planning. 

**HIE  FROST  IS  ON  THE  DUNKIN’’ 

AST  night  (September  7)  we  had  our  first  frost. 
It  was  light  and  did  little  damage.  Nevertheless, 
I  looked  at  the  flowers,  the  most  and  best  we  have 
ever  had,  and  thought  rather  sadly  how  brief  is  their 
time  of  glory  and  how  fast  the  summer  has  gone. 

But  I  refuse  to  be  sad  for  long,  because  with  all 
of  its  bad  days,  most  of  us  would  rather  live  in  this 
north  temperate  climate  of  ours  than  anywhere  else. 
Each  of  the  rolling  seasons  has  its  own  good  points 
that  bring  their  own  peculiar  brand  of  happiness 
and  good  living,  if  we  are  just  wise  enough  to  see 
the  good  points  instead  of  always  complaining  about 
the  bad  ones. 

RICHER  THAN  KINGS 

T  THE  close  of  the  first  World  War  there  were 
16  million  motor  vehicles  registered,  or  one  for 
every  sixteen  persons.  Now  there  are  49  million- 
enough  to  carry  every  person  in  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time  with  not  more  than  four  persons 
in  any  one  car. 

The  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  richer 
in  material  things  than  any  other  man  or  woman 
in  any  other  country.  It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  under¬ 
stand  why  so  many  Americans  want  to  change  or 
wreck  the  free  enterprise  system  that  has  given  all 
of  us  so  much. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  ITHACA  Rotary  News  tells  a  story  about 
the  late  Adolph  Ochs.  When  he  was  running  the 
New  York  Times,  one  of  his  pressmen  named  Carr 
was  the  proud  father  of  eight  children.  He  dutifully 
reported  every  birth  to  Mr.  Ochs  personally  and  was 
rewarded  each  time  with  a  bonus  of  $50.00. 

One  morning  he  appeared  before  Mr.  Ochs  again, 
hat  in  hand,  and  announced  cheerfully: 

“Well,  sir,  my  wife  has  just  presented  me  with 
another  little  Carr.” 

Mr.  Ochs  produced  the  expected  $50.00  and  said 
drily: 

“Might  I  suggest  that  you  make  this  little  Carr 
the  caboose!” 
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A.Vs  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


MONEY  MAKERS:  Repair  FARM  EQUIPMENT  during  winter  months. 

It  pays  off  in  three  ways.  1.  Some  new  machines 
may  be  temporarily  short  and  hard  to  get.  2.  Putting  a  machine  in  shape  may 
make  the  purchase  of  a  new  one  unnecessary.  3.  Breakdowns  will  be  prevented 
next  spring  and  precious  time  will  be  saved. 

MOLASSES  is  best  feed  buy  for  dairy  farmers.  Cost  per  pound  of  TDN  is 
way  under  other  feeds.  If  you  are  not  equipped  to  handle  molasses  or  can’t  get 
it,  buy  feeds  that  contain  plenty  of  it. 

To  save  time,  LIME  can  be  spread  this  fall  or  winter,  so  can  SUPERPHOS¬ 
PHATE.  Nitrogen  put  on  in  the  fall  will  leach  away  unless  a  crop — usually  grass 
—is  growing  on  the  land. 

DEFICIT:  Although  Congress  cut  the  President’s  request  for  an  $85  bil- 
mwhmh  lion  budget  to  $77  billion,  deficit  for  present  fiscal  year  is  still 
estimated  at  $10  billion  despite  largest  tax  collections  in  history.  Congress  was 
scolded  for  ^refusing  to  increase  taxes  $5  billion.  If  it  had,  deficit  would  still 
be  $5  billion. 

Continued  unbalanced  budget  is  most  dangerous  prospect  facing  us.  The  way 
to  balance  the  budget  is  to  figure  (barring  an  all-out  war)  what  taxes  we  can 
reasonably  afford  to  pay,  then  do  what  any  jpod  business  man  does,  limit  spend¬ 
ing  to  that  amount,  cutting  out  waste,  extravagance  and  inefficiency  in  order  to 
get  “value  received.” 

DEISTS:  Farmers’  debts  are  increasing.  Farmers  owe  6.3  billions  on  farm 
mortgages — the  highest  figure  in  10  years  and  10  per  cent  above 
a  year  ago.  For  other  purposes,  farmers  have  borrowed  over  $4  billion — 21  per 
cent  above  a  year  ag‘o,  and  they  owe  dealers  over  $3  billion  for  farm  supplies— 
14  per  cent  more  than  a  year  ago. 

How  are  your  debts?  An  increase  may  be  justified  on  a  business  basis  but 

you  will  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  and  manage  them  so  you  could  stand 
a  price  decline  if  it  should  come.. 

A  good  rpany  people  are  asking  two  questions:  1.  Remembering  our  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  the  shrinking  value  of  the  dollar,  is  the  country  really 
as  prosperous  as  some  people  say?  2.  Are  government  claims  that  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  whatever  prosperity  we  have  justified?  In  both  cases,  the  answer 
it  “No.” 


SUBSTITUTES:  Fight  by  dairymen  to  protect  butter  against  fraud  has 

—  — — — been  lost.  Next  battle  will  concern  ice  cream  substi¬ 
tutes,  filled  milk,  and  other  products  using  vegetable  oils  in  place  of  butterfat. 
When  healthful,  these  items  cannot  be  banned.  The  fight  must  center  around 
prevention  of  fraudulent  substitution  and  unfair  labeling  in  advertising.  The 
result  of  the  fight  will  affect  your  pocketbook. 

CEILINGS:  The  new  price  stabilization  boss,  Tighe  Woods,  has  promised 
to  shelve  price  controls  if  people  want  it.  His  “survey”  seems 
intended  to  “sell”  ceilings  to  housewives.  The  fact  that  congressmen  got  few 
letters  when  controls  were  trimmed  shows  what  the  public  really  thinks. 


ONE  ISSUE:  When  politicians  argue,  issues  seem  complicated.  In  spite  of 
endless  talk,  one  issue  is  simple.  Are  prices  to  be  determined 
by  the  combined  judgment  of  everyone  (supply  and  demand)  or  by  a  few  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  who  slap  on  ceilings  the  instant  prices  go  above  what  they 
think  is  fair  and  who  talk  price  supports  the  moment  they  sag?  In  deciding 
what  you  want,  remember  that  the  “controllers”  can  make  ruinous  errors  and 
that  political  reasons,  rather  than  economic,  often  determine  decisions. 

— Hugh  Cosline 
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£Songo/  the  Lazy  FamT 


\17HEN  I  was  young  and  full  of  vim, 
before  I  sorta  lost  my  trim,  my 
fame  extended  far  and  wide  for  my 
ability  to  ride.  I  had  a  way  with  hors¬ 
es  then  that  prob’ly  won’t  be  seen 
again ;  why  I  could  ride  from  dawn  to 
dark  and  think  that  it  was  just  a  lark; 
in  races  at  the  county  fair  the  boys 
who  bet  would  never  care  which  nag 
I  rode,  they’d  bet  on  me  ’cause  usu’lly 
I  would  win,  by  gee.  Most  folks  with 
colts  to  break  would  say,  “Let’s  get 
young  Lazy  o’er  today,”  and  there  was 
no  bronc-riding  test  in  which  I  didn’t 
prove  the  best. 

So  naturally,  the  other  day  when  I 
o’erheard  my  neighbor  say  he’d  bought 
a  fine  young  horse  to  ride  but  that  the 
critter  bucked  and  shied,  I  told  him  I 
would  break  that  colt  so  he  could  ride 
without  a  jolt.  I  did  it,  too,  in  nothing 
flat  and  made  old  neighbor  tip  his  hat; 
of  course,  I  had  to  hang  on  tight  with 
both  my  hands  and  all  my  might,  and 
used  an  extra  strap  or  two  which  ain’t 
the  sporting  thing  to  do.  But  making 
neighbor  cheer  was  salve  for  any  conscience 
showed  lots  of  awe  while  doct’ring  me  where  I 
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twinge,  I  have;  Mirandy,  too, 
was  raw. 


How  to  solve  your  farm 
lubrication  problems . . . 

GET  GULPS  BIG  3 


The  High  Detergency  Oil  for  Farm  Use  World’s  Finest  Motor  Oil 

•  Keeps  engines  clean.  •  Minimizes  clogged  oil  rings  and 

•  Fights  corrosion  and  rust.  oil  pump  screens. 

•  Reduces  engine  wear.  •  A  qualified  heavy  duty  Diesel  en- 

•  Designed  for  use  in  all  farm  gine  oil. 

engines  —  Diesel,  stationary  or  •  Developed  in  14,000,000  miles 
otherwise  —  passenger  cars,  of  fleet  tests  over  a  period  of 
trucks,  tractors.  3V2  years. 


2  New,  Improved 
■  Gulf  All-Purpose 
Farm  Grease 


The  Grease  of  Many  Uses 

•  Buy  only  one  grease. 

•  Smaller  investment  in  equipment. 

•  Eliminates  need  for  more  than 
one  grease  gun  or  more  than  one 
grease. 

•  Used  for  all  bearings  lubricated 
through  pressure  fittings  or  grease 
cups,  for  water  pumps  or  wheel 
bearings. 

•  Adequate  body  in  hot  weather. 

•  Satisfactory  pumpability  in  cold 
weather. 

•  Good  rust-preventive  qualities. 

•  An  all-season  grease. 

Thrifty  Farmers 
GO  GULF 


your  biggest  farm 
lubrication  value 

Ask  your  Gulf  supplier  for  Gulf  Farm 
Tires  and  Batteries,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  Gulf  No-Nox  or  Good  Gulf  Gas¬ 
oline,  or  Gulflube,  the  famous  economy 
oil  in  the  handy  5-gallon  can*. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.G-29,  Room  1509 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  for  your  FREE  new  GULF  Farm  T ractor  Guide. 

c 

Name _ 


R.F.D.  No. _ Town _ 

County^ _ State. 


•  Excellent  for  all  conventional  trans¬ 
missions  and  differentials,  on  trucks, 
passenger  cars,  and  tractors. 

•  Viscosity  available  for  any  temper¬ 
ature  range. 


Ask  for  GULPS  BIG  3... 


3  Gulf 

■  Multi-Purpose 
’  Gear  Lubricant 
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DE  LAVAL  BETTER  MILKING 
PROVE  ITSELF  TO  YOU 
WITHOUT  OBLIGATION! 


TRY...  a  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  Unit  on  Your 
Cows. ..In  Your  Barn. ..and  Be  Your  Own  Judge 

THEN..  .  If  You  are  Sold  on  De  Laval 
Better  Milking,  Select  the  De  Laval  Speedway 
Milker  Designed  Especially  For 
Your  Particular  Needs 


De  Laval 

Combine  Speedway 


De  Laval 

Magnetic  Speedway 


De  Laval 

Sterling  Speedway 


De  Laval  , 
Sterling  Speedette 


Get  the  FACTS  . . .  compare  the  milking 
performance  . . .  ease  of  handling . . .  the  way  your 
cows  milk  out . . .  the  easy-to-clean  features  . . . 
of  De  Laval  milking  with  whatever  milking 
machine  you  are  now  using.  Only  direct 
comparison  can  give  you  the  real  story  on 
De  Laval  milking.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  know  the 
truth  .  .  .  and  may  save  you  plenty.  Just  ask  your 
local  De  Laval  dealer  to  lend  you  a  new 
De  Laval  Sterling  Speedway  Milker  Unit„to 
make  the  “De  Laval  Milker  Direct 
Comparison  Test .”  Then  ...  be  your  own 
judge . . .  performance— not  promises— is 
what  really  counts.  The  De  Laval  Sterling 
Speedway  will  operate  on  your  present 
pipeline.  After  it  has  proven  to  you  the 
superiority  of  De  Laval  Better  Milking,  you 
can  select  the  De  Laval  Speedway  Milker 
that  best  meets  your  needs— the  Combine, 
Magnetic,  Sterling  or  Speedette.  Remember 
direct  comparison  reveals  the  facts. 


I  The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  23- J 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

(  Please  send  me  interesting  new  printed  matter  on: 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 

427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. 

61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

A;  i|g§  lililil  '  1  i  -  -  !i§«lil8!ftSllllif 

with  the  new 
DE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY 

FOOD  FREEZERS 

I  1  The  new  line  of  De  Laval  Speedway  Food 
Freezers  is  designed  for  the  farm  family 
based  on  De  Laval’s  74-year  knowledge 
of  farm  needs — with  every  feature  that 
the  farm  family  needs  for  the  most  de¬ 
pendable,  economical  home  food  freezing 
and  storage.  Why  sell  farm-produced 
food  at  wholesale — and  buy  it  back  retail? 


□  Combine 
Speedway  Milker 

□  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker 


□  Sterling 

Speedway  Milker 

n  Sterling 

Speedette  Milker 


. R.F.D. 


State. 


Model  F-240 
24  cy,  ft. 


Model  F-MO 
16  cu.  ft. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER  FAILS 


By  PAUL  R.  HOFF 


LECTRICITY  is  so  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  almost 
every  farm  and  farm  home  that 
the  infrequent  power  line  inter¬ 
ruptions  cause  inconvenience  and  often 
actual  hardship.  Fortunately,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  equipment  or  to  use 
equipment  already  on  hand  to  carry  on 
essential  operations  in  a  more  or  less 
normal  manner  until  electric  power  is 
restored. 

Some  equipment  such  as  the  gasoline 
engine  on  the  lawn  mower  or  the  gar¬ 
den  tractor  may  be  available  to  operate 
the  water  pump,  or  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  intake 
manifold  on  the  tractor 
or  the  automobile  can 
furnish  vacuum  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  least  one  milking 
machine  unit.  Other  elec¬ 
trically  operated  equip¬ 
ment  including  the  oil 
burner  or  the  refriger¬ 
ator  can  be  operated  on¬ 
ly  if  power  comes  from 
a  stand-by  generator. 

Emergency  Milking 
Machine  Operation 

The  vacuum  built  up  in 
the  intake  manifold  of 
any  tractor  or  automo¬ 
bile  engine  can  operate 
at  least  one  milking  ma¬ 
chine  unit  in  event  of 
power  failure.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  run  the 
tractor  or  other  vehicle 
along  side  of  the  cow 
stable  wall  and  make  a 
connection  through  win¬ 
dow  between  the  intake 
manifold  and  the  suction 
line  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  with  heavy  hose. 

The  intake  manifold  must  be  tapped 
and  threaded  to  take  a  fitting  onto 
which  the  hose  can  be  attached.  This 
is  usually  a  %”  or  a  y2”  screw  fitting. 
Any  hose  that  will  not  collapse  will  do. 
This  can  be  a  length  of  milking  ma¬ 
chine  hose,  pressure  sprayer  hose,  the 
hose  from  a  hydraulic  lift  system  or 
any  other  hose  that  will  not  collapse 
under  the  vacuum  built  up  in  the  suc¬ 
tion  line. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  experiment  to 
learn  the  correct  speed  to  run  the  mo¬ 
tor.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  higher 
vacuum  built  up  in  the  intake  manifold 
than  is  needed  in  the  milking  machine 
suction  line,  but  if  the  regulator  is 
working  correctly,  it  will  maintain  the 
correct  suction  line  vacuum.  The  en¬ 
gine  should  be  started  before  the  mani¬ 
fold  connection  is  opened,  otherwise  it 
may  be  difficult  to  start.  Also,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  run  with  a  rich  mix¬ 
ture  setting  of  the  carburetor  to  com¬ 


pensate  for  the  additional  air  that  is 
being  pulled  in  through  the  manifold. 

The  small  air-cooled  gasoline  engine 
on  the  lawn  mower  or  the  garden  trac¬ 
tor  can  be  low-cost  stand-by  power  for 
the  water  pump,  the  milking  machine 
or  any  other  belt-driven  appliance.  The 
operating  speed  of  these  small  engines 
is  usually  a  little  higher  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  1,750  revolutions  per  minute  of  an 
electric  motor,  but  if  they  are  not  over¬ 
loaded,  they  may  be  throttled  to  run  at 
about  the  sgme  speed.  Many  lawn  mow¬ 
ers  use  a  %  horsepower  engine,  but 
some  of  the  larger  mowers  and  the 
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—  Photo  Courtesy  Farm  Electrification  Council 

A  3  kw  stand-by  generator  on  the  farm 
of  Raymond  Donald,  R.  D.  4,  Moravia, 
New  York. 

small  garden  tractors  use  a  1  y2  to  2 
horsepower  size. 

In  general,  a  gasoline  engine  needs 
double  the  horsepower  rating  of  an 
electric  motor  for  the  same  job.  For 
example,  a  water  pump  that  is  operat¬ 
ed  by  a  %  or  %  horsepower  electric 
motor  can  be  powered  by  a  %  h.  p- 
gasoline  engine,  but  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  or  the  milk  cooler  that  uses  a  V2 
or  %  h.  p.  electric  motor  needs  at  least 
a  1  y2  to  2  h.  p.  gasoline  engine. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  owners  of  stand-by  gen¬ 
erators  reported  using  them  at  least 
once  during  the  past  year?  More  than 
one-half  of  the  farm  families  interview¬ 
ed  listed  the  operation  of  their  auto¬ 
matic  home  heating  plants  as  the  main 
reason  for  having  stand¬ 
by  power,  with  the  need 
to  use  water  systems  and 
milking  machines  also  as 
primary  reasons.  When 
there  is  a  power  line  in¬ 
terruption,  stand-by  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  normal  oper- 
(Co ntinued  on  Opposite  Page) 

A  tractor  intake  manifold 
can  furnish  enough  vacuum 
for  at  least  one  milking 
machine  unit.  This  dairyman 
tapped  the  manifold  to  take 
a  stall  cock  and  used  a 
milking  machine  hose  t0 
make  the  connection  to 
vacuum  line. 
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How  can  foot  rot  be  prevented? 

Here  are  a  few  good  rules  as  given 
by  C.  G.  Bradt  of  Cornell: 

1.  Clean  up  the  wet,  muddy  barnyard 
by  better  drainage;  fill  in  the  low 
spots;  add  eave  troughs  to  the  roof; 
pave  the  yard. 

2.  Fence  off  the  mud  holes  in  the 
pasture.  Eliminate  the  water  around 
drinking  tubs  by  providing  proper 
overflow  outlets. 

3.  Remove  pasture  trash  that  may 
cause  foot  injury. 

4.  Provide  a  shallow  lime  box  filled 
a  few  inches  deep  with  fluffy,  hydrat¬ 
ed  lime.  Make  the  cows  walk  through 
it  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  barn  at 
milking  time. 

5.  Keep  cows  showing  lameness  in¬ 
side  on  a  dry  floor,  and  call  your  vet¬ 
erinarian. 

*  *  * 

How  late  can  a  meadow  be  pastured  in 
the  fall  without  harming  the  stand? 

Many  factors  enter  into  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  important  point  is  to  let  the 
grass  and  clover  go  into  the  winter 
with  a  good  growth.  You  will  always 
have  less  winter-killing  on  well-drained 
land  that  has  been  fertilized  and  man¬ 
ured  liberally.  Then  take  the  cows  off 
in  time  to  get  a  reasonable  growth. 

#  :I<  ❖ 

Do  frozen  apples  make  good  cider? 

Out  in  Ohio  they  tried  making  cider 
from  apples  that  had  been  frozen.  The 
cider  had  a  “muddy”  appearance  be¬ 
cause  there  was  more  pulp  in  it.  This 
could  be  taken  out  by  filtering  and 
there  was  little  difference  in  the  taste 
where  apples  had  not  fermented  previ¬ 
ous  to  making  the  cider. 

¥  ^  ¥ 

How  much  should  I  charge  some  one 
who  wants  to  tap  my  maple  sugar  bush? 

With  such  operations  as  the  making 
of  maple  syrup,  the  labor  is  one  of  the 
largest  items  of  cost.  The  actual  use 
of  the  trees  is  relatively  minor.  It 
would  occur  to  me  that  you  might  rent 
the  trees  on  the  basis  of  a  charge  per 
gallon  they  made.  For  instance,  you 
might  receive  35  or  50  cents  per  gal¬ 


lon.  Another  approach  would  be  that  of 
charging  so  much  per  tree  or  per  buck¬ 
et.  In  general  it  is  figured  that  one  can 
expect  14  to  %  of  a  gallon  per  bucket 
hung.  On  this  basis,  you  might  charge 
at  the  rate  of  10  or  15  cents  per  buck¬ 
et,  or  if  the  trees  are  such  a  size  that 
one  bucket  hung  per  tree,  it  might  be 
of  a  similar  charge  per  tree. 

— C.  A.  Bratton 
❖  *  * 

How  can  we  control  the  water  plants 
that  are  so  troublesome  in  our  farm 
pond? 

There  are  at  least  three  different 
types  of  plants  that  bother  at  times. 
If  you  will  write  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa., 
and  ask  for  FIELD  LETTER  86  on 
“Control  of  Aquatic  Vegetation”  you 
will  get  some  fairly  detailed  directions 
for  controlling  different  types  of  plants 
that  grow  in  ponds. 

*  *  * 

How  should  we  judge  the  spot  to  hang 
infrared  lamps  for  brooding  chickens? 
How  many  lamps  will  we  need? 

If  the  chicks  crowd  under  the  center 
of  the  lamp  it  is  too  far  away.  How¬ 
ever  it  shouldn’t  be  closer  to  the  litter 
than  12  inches.  The  idea  is  to  have  the 
chicks  bed  down  in  a  circle  around  the 
lamp  without  crowding.  One  250  watt 
lamp  will  accommodate  up  to  100 
chicks  depending  on  the  season.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  watch  the  chicks. 
They  will  tell  you  when  they  are  com¬ 
fortable. 

*  *  * 

Why  did  I  get  a  poor  stand  of  corn 
even  though  the  seed  corn  had  been  test¬ 
ed  and  showed  excellent  germination? 

The  3  chief  causes  of  poor  corn 
stands  are  fertilizer  burn,  seed  corn 
maggot,  and  cutworms.  The  seed  corn 
maggot  is  usually  more  serious  on 
beans  than  on  corn  but  it  does  some¬ 
times  do  enough  damage  to  cause  a 
thin  stand.  Cutworms  can  mow  down 
an  entire  field.  Fertilizer  burn  comes 
from  putting  fertilizer  too  close  to  the 
seed.  When  any  considerable  amount 
of  fertilizer  is  used,  it  should  be  placed 
two  inches  to  the  side  of  the  seed  and 
a  little  lower  than  the  kernels. 


What  To  Do  When  Electric  Power  Fails 


(Continued  from 

ation  and  inconvenience  and  even  hard, 
unprofitable  work. 

Stand-by  Generators 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  stand¬ 
by  generator  for  farm  use  should  have 
at  least  3,000  watts  capacity.  This  size 
can  operate  only  small  appliances  such 
as  a  water  system,  a  refrigerator,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  milk  cooler  or  one  or  more  oth¬ 
er  small  appliances  and  a  minimum 
number  of  lights.  Even  the  use  of  some 
Pf  these  appliances  may  need  to  be 
staggered  to  avoid  overloading  the 
generator.  Larger  generators,  those  in 
the  5  to  10  kilowatt  (5,000  to  10,000 
watts)  class  permit  more  normal  op¬ 
eration  of  electrical  equipment.  If  there 
are  230  volt  appliances  that  must  op¬ 
erate  during  power  mterruptions,  the 
generator  should  have  115-230  volt  out¬ 
put.  If  not,  a  115  volt  generator  is  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

The  capacity  of  the  generator  must 
always  be  great  enough  to  start  the 
largest  motor  that  must  be  operated. 
A.  rule-of-thumb  is  that  the  generator 
rating  in  kilowatts  must  be  3  times  the 
horse-power  of  the  motor. 

For  example,  if  an  essential  piece  of 
equipment  is  operated  by  a  1  y2  horse¬ 
power  motor,  a  5  kilowatt  generator  (a 
standard  size)  is  needed.  This  is  neces- 


Opposite  Page) 

sary  because  the  amount  of  current  for 
starting  a  motor  is  about  3  times  the 
amount  needed  tq^keep  it  running  after 
it  is  up  to  speed.  After  the  large  motor 
is  up  to  speed,  there  is  generator  capa¬ 
city  for  lights  and  one  or  two  small  ap¬ 
pliances  such  as  household  refrigera¬ 
tors,  heating  plants,  water  pumps,  etc. 

By  staggering  the  operations  of  the 
various  small  appliances,  by  keeping 
refrigerators  and  freezers  closed  as 
much  as  possible  and  by  using  electric 
lights  sparingly,  a  stand-by  generator 
can  keep  essential  operations  going  un¬ 
til  the  power  line  current  is  restored. 

A  generator  that  is  belt  driven  by  the 
tractor  eliminates  the  need  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  gasoline  engine.  Generators  that 
are  direct-connected  to  air-cooled  gas¬ 
oline  engines  are  also  available.  For 
large  farms  and  other  businesses  that 
are  heavy  users  of  electric  current, 
stand-by  generating  equipment  of  any 
needed  capacity  can  be  had.  The  larger 
units  can  be  obtained  either  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  manually  or  with  controls  that 
start  the  generator  whenever  there  is 
a  power  interruption.  Any  stand-by 
generator  or  other  emergency  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  operated  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in  op¬ 
erating  condition  when  the  need  for  it 
occurs. 


KEEP!  A  WATCHFUL  EYE  OUT 
FOR  TROUBLE  SIGNS  IF  YOU'RE 
RUNNING  YOUR  TRACTOR 
MORE  THAN  60-70  HOURS 
USING  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIU 


DEEP!  TROUBLE 
MIGHT  BE  AHEAD 
AT  THE  100-HOUR 
MARK.  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
FAIL  HERE  UNDER 
HARD  USE. 


my/  eedol 


gives  you  your  money’s  worth— and  more! 


NwYo* 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


REAP!  THE  BENEFITS  OF  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  OPERATION 
WITH  VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED  TRACTOR. 
LONGER-LASTING,  ECONOMICAL  VEEDOL  IS  ...  A  BETTER 
TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL — by  giving  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL — by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME -by  a  voiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS— by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


GetTYDOL  Flying  -A- 
Gasoline,  or  new  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  EthyL . . 
the  great  full-pow¬ 
er  ed  premium  gasoline  I 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
...  f or  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 
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1,796  Cattle  Entries  at  1952 
New  York  State  Fair 


HIRED  HAND! 


JUST  THINK  of  all  the  improvements  made  in  farming 
because  of  electricity.  .  ,  .  .  . 
i  ,  .  .  .  and  you’ll  realize  that  today’s  farmers  have  their 
hands  full  of  power — 

— cheap,  dependable,  labor-saving  electric  power! 


YES,  INSIDE,  OUTSIDE,  all  around  the  farm, 

you’ll  find  Reddy  Kilowatt  working . 

. for  the  lowest  wages  ever  paid  a  hired  hand — 

speeding  up  production,  saving  time  and  labor, 
providing  more  comfortable  living. 


THAT’S  WHY  more  and  more  farmers  and  their  wives 
are  turning  to  Reddy  Kilowatt 
for  help  in  more  and  more  jobs 
on  the  farm . and  in  the  home. 


CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 


“Serving  the  Mid-Hudson  Valley 


?? 


|  LL  kinds  of  records  were  broken 
at  the  1952  New  York  State 
I  Fair — living  up  to  the  officials’ 
promises  ahead  of  the  fair  that 
it  would  be  “bigger  and  better  than 
ever.”  All  attendance  records  were 
broken  when  417,365  people  passed 
through  the  turnstiles  to  see  the  show 
at  S3rracuse  and  farmers  were  especial¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  biggest  machinery 
and  cattle  displays  ever  assembled  in 
the  state. 

Entries  for  all  breeds  of  cattle  to¬ 
taled  1,796  with  more  than  one-third 
of  them,  580,  being  Holstein-Friesians. 
The  champions  in  the  various  breeds 
were  as  follows: 

Holsf  <*in-Fricsian 

Bulls:  Grand  Champion,  Illetaee  Su¬ 
preme  Sovereign — W.  G.  Robens,  Poland, 
N.  Y. ;  Junior  Champion,  Council  Rock 
Worthy  Aristocrat — Moncony  Farm,  Spen- 
cerport,  N.  Y! ;  Reserve  Champion,  Free- 
baer  Rag  Apple  Brave — Freebaer  Farms, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Females:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion, 
Mollie  Dale  Teake- — Freebaer  Farm,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. ;  Reserve  Grand  Champion, 
Hickoryvale  Della  Aaggie— Harden  Farms, 
Camden,  N.  Y.  (There  were  580  Holstein 
entries.) 

Jerseys 

Bulls:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion, 
Chief’s  Son  of  Etta — Ideal  Farm,  Vestal, 
N.  Y. ;  Junior  Champion,  Watfern’s 
Paula’s  Ringleader — Hedges  Homestead 
Stockfarm,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. ;  Reserve 
Grand  Champion,  Milkmaid’s  Masterman 
Deluxe — Floyd  and  Don  Pike,  Brasher 
Falls,  N.  Y.  / 

Females:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion, 
Brampton  Pretty  Check;  Reserve  Grand 
Champion,  Jester’s  Mistletoe  Ada;  Junior 
Champion,  Harmony  Sporting  Mary — all 
entered  by  Harmony  Jersey  Farms, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  (There  were  280  entries 
in  Jersey  classes.) 

Guernsey 

Bulls:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion,  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms  High  Oris  —  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  Reserve  Grand 
Champion,  Hanover  Hill  Gallant — Henry 
I.  Christal,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. ; 
Junior  Champion,  McDonald  Farms  Pre 
Rival— McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Females:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion, 
McDonald  Farms  LeOlga  —  McDonald 
Farms;  Reserve  Champion,  Hidden  Val¬ 
ley  Fancy — McDonald  Farms;  Junior 
Champion,  McDonald  Farms  LePrudence 
— McDonald  Farms.  (Guernsey  entries : 
135.) 

Ayrshire 

Bulls:  Junior  and  Grand  Champion, 
Meredith  Art  Dad — Meredith  Farms,  Tops- 
field,  Mass. ;  Senior  and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion,  Pennyfodzeoch  Perfect  Blend 
— Meadowcroft  Farms,  Grandby,  Mass. 

Feihales:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion, 
Melody  Dane  Hope — Frederick  Bova, 
Burke,  N.  Y.  Reserve  Grand  Champion, 
Wood  Ford  Fortunate  Dolphin —  Meredith 
Farms,  Topsfield,  Mass.  (Ayrshire  en¬ 
tries:  208.) 

Brown  Swiss 

Bulls:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion,  Pro¬ 
fit  of  Riverside  Ranch — Riverside  Ranch, 
Corfu,  N.  Y. ;  Reserve  Grand  Champion, 

Hi-Ho  Sir  Cal-Hi-Ho  Farm,  Darien  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. ;  Junior  Champion,  Calumet’s 
Bova’s  Nat — Valley  Echo  Farm,  Bergen, 
N.  Y. 

Females:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion, 
High  Meadow  Barbara — George  Farnam, 
Wallingford,  Conn. ;  Reserve  Champion, 
Sadie’s  Sally  Sue — Stewart  Benedict,  Mas- 
sena,  N.  Y. ;  Junior  Champion,  Cornell 
Warrior  Katalena  —  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Brown  Swiss  entries:  204.) 

Milking'  Shorthorn 

Bulls:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion, 
Barrington  Wildeyes — Grassy  Dane  Farm, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ;  Junior  and  Reserve 
Grand  Champion,  Dast  Chance  Royal 
Duke — Dast  Chance  Ranch,  Dake  Placid, 
N.  Y. 

Females:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion, 
Barrington  Dairy  Queen — Dast  Chance 
Ranch ;  Reserve  Grand  Champion,  Grassy 
Dane  Princess — Grassy  Dane  Farms;  Jun¬ 
ior  Champion,  Dast  Chance  Red  Dutchess 


— Dast  Chance  Ranch.  (Milking  Shorthorn 
entries:  101.) 

Hereford 

Bulls:  Champion,  M.  D.  Baca  Duke  6th 
— Bea-Mar  Farms,  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio;  Reserve  Champion,.  S.V.H.R. 
Baca  Duke  3rd — Silver  Valley  Hereford 
Ranch,  New  Sharon,  Conn. 

Females:  Champion,  Dady  Royal  Darry 
—Bea-Mar  Farms;  Reserve  Champion, 
R.  F.  Darryana  D  2nd — Robart  Farm, 
West  Willington,  Conn.  (Hereford  entries: 
144.) 

Aberdeen  Angus 

Bulls:  Senior  and  Grand  Champion,  O 
Bardoliermere — Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck. 
N.  Y. ;  Reserve  Grand  and  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion,  Ankonian  3501st — Panther  Dedge 
Farm,  Allamuchy,  N.  Y. ;  Reserve  Senior 
Champion,  Prince  Runnymede  60th  — 
Cochran  Farm,  North  Salem,  N.  Y. ;  Re¬ 
serve  Junior  Champion,  Ankonian  3263rd 
— Ankony  Farm.  (Aberdeen-Angus  en¬ 
tries:  144.)  ^ 

Grange  Department 

Tompkins  County  won  top  place  in 
the  Pomona  exhibits,  followed  by  Her¬ 
kimer  and  Madison  Counties.  Reed 
Corner  Grange,  Ontario  County,  placed 
first  in  subordinate  grange  exhibits 
With  Orchard  Park,  Erie  County,  se¬ 
cond;  Belmont,  Allegany  County,  third; 
and  Mohawk  Valley,  Saratoga  County, 
fourth.  Only  1 V2  points  separated  the 
first  and  fourth  places. 

Other  Granges  whose  exhibits  were 
rated  “worthy”  were:  Franklinton, 
Schoharie  County;  East  Venice,  Cayuga 
County;  Springville,  Erie  County;  Am¬ 
boy,  Oswego  County;  and  Owahgena, 
Madison  County. 

Fruit  Winners 

First  prize  of  $1,000  went  to  Western 
New  York  Apple  Growers’  Association, 
Inc.,  -  for  their  exhibit  of  apples  and 
apple  products  whic£  was  well-arrang¬ 
ed,  colorful  and  told  the  story  of  apple 
marketing  from  the  tree  to  the  table. 
Second  place  and  $900  went  to-  New 
York  State  Peach  ^Growers’  Ass’n.; 
Third  place  and  $800  to  New  York 
State  Cherry  Growers’  Ass’n. 

In  the  packaged  vegetables  class,  On¬ 
ondaga  Vegetable  Growers  Co-op  plac¬ 
ed  first;  Rochester  Area  Growers’  Co¬ 
op,  Inc.,  second;  and  Oswego  County 
Vegetable  Improvement  Ass’n.,  Inc., 
third. 


Suspend  Co-op  Payments  to 
Dairymen's  League 

Milk  Administrator  Blanford  has 
suspended  cooperative  payments  to 
the  Dairymen's  League.  These  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  to  cooperatives 
from  the  pool  for  milk  marketing 
services  which  benefit  all  producers. 

Reason  given  was  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  League  and  a  milk  deal¬ 
er  for  the  sale  of  the  milk  from  two 
Vermont  plants  in  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket.  Mr.  Blanford  states  that  by  the 
contract  the  League  lost  all  control 
of  that  milk  which  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  to  Metropolitan  New  York  in 
a  period  of  short  milk  supply.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Blanford,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  requirements  governing 
cooperative  payments.  In  the  past 
several  months,  similar  payments  to 
several  cooperatives  have  been  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  League  and  other  co-ops  can 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  of  New  York 
State  to  tell  why  they  should  not  be 
disqualified  from  receiving  these 
cooperative  payments.  These  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  held  in  reserve  pend¬ 
ing  such  appeal. 
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DEFERMENT 
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IN  THE  August  16  issue  on  page  12, 
we  referred  to  deferment  of  essen¬ 
tial  skilled  workers — especially  essen¬ 
tial  farm  workers.  At  that  time  there 
had  been  considerable  publicity  to  the 
idea  that  draft  boards  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  be  easier  on  granting  de¬ 
ferments  to  farm  workers. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  officially 
stated  that  no  new  orders  have  been 
given  to  draft  boards,  therefore,  it  is 
still  up  to  individual  draft  boards  to  de¬ 
fer  or  to  refuse  to  defer  farm  workers 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  essential. 

After  reading  that  item,  our  sub¬ 
scriber,  Robert  King  of  Hartland  Four 
Corners,  Vermont,  wrote  us,  pointing 
out  that  farm  workers  who  are  deferr¬ 
ed  should  understand  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  eligible  for  draft  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  35.  Mr.  King  raised 
the  point  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be 
better  for  a  young  man  to  serve  his 
time  in  the  armed  forces  rather  than 
to  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  draft 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  35. 

To  clax-ify  this  situation  we  asked 
Congressman  Sterling  Cole  of  Bath,  N. 
Y.,  to  give  us  the  facts.  His  repLy, 
which  follows,  should  be  read  by  every 
young  man  who  has  been  deferred  or 
who  plans  to  ask  for  deferment  as  an 
essential  farm  worker.  Here  is  the 
letter : 

“Congress  did  provide  in  Section  6  "(h) 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act”  that  persons  who  are  or  may 
be  deferred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  remain  liable  for  training 
and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  ..... 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  4  (a)  of 
this  Act  until  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  their  birth.” 

“This  provision  was  added  to  the  old 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  because  of 
the  large  number  of  persons  who  were 
taking  essential  jobs  in  industry  or  other 
occupations  which  permitted  them  to  be 
deferred  until  their  26th  birthday.  After 
their  26th  birthday,  having  enjoyed  a  de¬ 
ferred  status  because  of  this  occupation, 
many  of  these  persons  immediately 
changed  to  more  lucrative  pursuits  which 
were  not  essential  to  the  national  secur¬ 
ity,  and  since1  they  had  passed  the  age 
limitation  in  the  law,  they  were  no  long¬ 
er  eligible  for  induction. 

“I  do  not  personally  know  of  any  per¬ 
sons  over  the  age  of  26  who  have  been 
inducted  under  the  authority  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  but  nevertheless  it  is  in 
the  law  and,  I  am  advised  by  Selective 
Service  Headquarters,  that  it  is  now 
gaining  considerable  publicity. 

“While  it  obviously  works  a  hardship 
°n  some  people,  particularly  those  who 
are  truly  needed  in  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try,  nevertheless  X  think  you  will  agree 
that  persons  who  have  been  granted  such 
a  deferment  from  military  service,  are  at 
least  under  an  obligation  to  continue  in 
the  occupation  declared  essential  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  after  they  have 
passed  the  induction  age.  Perhaps  the  age 
°t  35  is  excessive,  but  it  does  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  many  persons  who  might 
otherwise  attempt  to  engage  in  an  es¬ 
sential  occupation  during  their  age  of 
liability  and  then  immediately  change  to 
a  less  essential  industry  or  occupation 
after  they  have  passed  the  induction  age. 

“We,  of  course,  were  and  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  maintaining  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  workers  for  our  farms  and  fac¬ 
tories.  I  suppose  it  is  impossibie  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  two  positions.  Those  who  serve 
ln  our  Armed  Forces  feel  that  a  man 
Who  is  permitted  to  remain  home,  even 
though  in  an  essential  industry,  must  give 
more  th4,n  just  the  normal  output  of  his 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  work 
°o  our  farms  and  in  our  factories  feel 
that  they,  too,  are  contributing  to  our 
National  defense  and  should  not  be  heav- 
%  penalized  because  of  that  contribution. 

'We  attempted  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  reconcile  these  two  provis- 
J°ns  by  inserting  the  provision  to  which 


Mr.  King  refers.  It  has  been  effective ; 
whether  it  is  fair  is  almost  impossible 
to  ss^y. 

‘‘I  should  also  add  that  those  defer¬ 
rable  under  the  age  of  26  continue  to  be 
deferrable  if  engaged  in  the  same  or  sim¬ 
ilar  deferrable  occupation  after  reaching 
the  age  of  26.” 

(Signed)  W.  Sterling  Cole. 

The  Selective  Service  states  that  they 
have  had  no  new  instructions  and  that 
draft  boards  have  orders  to  apply  the 


following  four  tests  to  determine 
whether  or  not  farm  workers  should  be 
deferred. 

1.  The  worker  must  be  employed  in 
producing  for  market  a  substantial 
amount  of  agricultural  products  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  national  health,  saf¬ 
ety  or  interest. 

2.  He  must  be,  or  would  be,  except 
for  seasonal  or  temporal  interruptions, 
engaged  in  such  essential  work. 


3.  He  must  be.  irreplaceable  due  to 
lack  of  available  people  with  his  quali¬ 
fications  or  skills. 

4.  His  removal  must  cause  material 
loss  in  production  of  essential  farm 
products. 

To  be  deferred  a  worker  must  meet 
all  four  of  the  above  requirements. 
Draft  boards  can,  but  are  not  required 
to  consult  local  agricultural  mobiliza¬ 
tion  committees. 
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BUY  YOUR 


Sheldon  Machlin 


Photo  by  Sh> 

/Quito  fusuzuuce 

thru  FARM  BUREAU  as  thousands  of  farmers  are  doing 


You  can  save  up  to  20%  on  your  auto  and  farm 
truck  insurance  with  a  Farm  Bureau  policy ! 

Farm  Bureau  was  organized  by  and  for  farm 
families.  You  save  because  farmers  have  a  better 
than  average  car  safety  record.  You  save  be¬ 
cause  we  select  risks  carefully. 

You  save  because  of  our  sound 
and  thrifty  management 
practices. 

Compare  and  prove  to  your 
own  satisfaction.  Call  the 
nearest  Farm  Bureau  insur¬ 
ance  representative  for  rates 
on  your  car  or  farm  truck;  or 
drop  a  card  to  the  Home  Office 
for  details. 

You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 


Compare  and  Enjoy  These  Advantages: 

•  Sound  protection  by  one  of  America’s 
largest  auto  mutuals. 

•  Dollar  savings  based  on  select  risks  and 

sound  management. 

•  Standard,  non-assessable 
policies. 

•  Fast,  courteous,  nation¬ 
wide  claim  service. 

•  A  mutual  organization 
owned  by  1^4  million 
policy  holders  and  offer¬ 
ing  104  sound  and  thrifty 
coverages  on  your  life, 
your  home,  your  health, 
your  business. 

Home  Office:  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  -  FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  » 


(550)  1 O 
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S  PAT  NO.’S  2.452.834:  2.461.974 
CANADIAN  PAT  NO.  471.^56 


HAVE  ALL 
8  FEATURES 

WHY  TAKE  LESS 
THAN  THB  BEST? 


1.  Fold  Down  Windshield 

2.  Adjustable  Side  Wings 

3.  Adjustable  Motor  Panel 

4.  Removable  Motor  Panel 

5.  Custom  Fit  To  Your  Tractor 

6.  More  Sturdily  Built 

7.  Low  Cost  Replacement  Parts 

8.  Full  Accessory  Line— Windshield 
Extensions,  Back  Panel  and  Cab 
Top  optional  at  small  extra  cost. 


Keep  warm  on  your  tractor  during 
these  cold  months  with  the  finest 
tractor  heater  ever  built.  The 
Heater  is  the  only  heater 
that  gives  you  All  8  Features ,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  one  or  two.  Before 
you  buy  compare  quality,  fit,  and 
appearance  all  8  ways.  If  you 
want  all  that’s  coming  to  you  in 
a  tractor  heater— you’ll  select  The 
?^©#F#/?£Heater. 


Most  Dealers  Have  £rOMF OfifiHeaters  Custom  Fit  To  Your  Model  Tractor 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Manufacturer  For  Details 

COHORT  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  2609  E  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Me. 
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FUEL  AND  MONEY 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME 
DRAFT-FREE  AND  COMFORTABLE  WITH 


Transparent  Plastic  Pro-Tex-Mor* 


STORM 

WINDOWS 


$100 


ONLY 


ea. 


Put  it  up  yourself  in  only  5 
minutes  with  just  a  hammer 
and  scissors. 


WIND-PROOF  •  COLD-PROOF 
•  STORM-PROOF 


•  Strong  and  shatter¬ 
proof 

•  Fits  any  window  up 
to  34  x  70  inches 

•  Complete  with  nails 
and  molding 

3  *T.  M.  Reg. 


S" 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 

when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 

CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  ’  S  Binghamton.  N.  t. 


HOW  READERS 

Stone  'Wittten  *Veyeta&leb 


WE  STORE  IN  A  PIT 

E  HAVE  found  over  the  years 
that  the  most  suitable  idea  for 
our  soil  and  weather  conditions  is  a  pit 
mound. 

For  our  purposes  we’ve  found  that 
by  holding  spuds  for  two  weeks  at 
about  60  degrees  F.  and  90%  relative 
humidity,  most  injured  areas  will  heal 
over  by  formation  of  a  corky  layer. 
But  they  should  be  cooled  and  held  at 
40  degrees  F.  for  long-period  storage 
to  avoid  later  sprouting  and  excessive 
shrinking.  Below  40  degrees  they  get 
sweet  and  soggy;  discolor  or  rot  many 
adjoining  ones. 

On  a  well-drained  site  we  constructed 
our  storage  pit  and  mound,  after  plans 
obtained  from  the  extensions  service  of 
our  State  agricultural  college.  We  made 
a  shallow  pit  about  12  feet  wide,  3  feet 
deep,  and  as  long  as  the  crop  required, 
although  the  shorter  pits  are  better 
than  very  long  ones.  Short  pits  reduce 
the  spread  of  disease  and  may  be  emp¬ 
tied  one  at  a  time  without  endangering 
other  pits. 

Potatoes  are  piled  into  the  pits  in 
wedge  or  pyramided  form,  then  covered 
with  successive  layers  of  straw  and 
earth,  determined  by  local  weather 
conditions.  Since  our  January  tempera¬ 
ture  averages  around  30  degrees  F.  the 
pit  cover  is  made  up  of  a  foot  of  straw 
and  a  total  of  6  inches  of  earth,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shed  water.  For  colder  loca¬ 
tions,  additional  layers  of  straw  and 
earth  are  required. 

We  begin  the  storage  season  by  cov¬ 
ering  our  potatoes  with  just  enough 
straw  to  protect  them  from  sunlight, 
early  frosts  and  evaporation.  Then,  as 
the  weather  gets  more  severe,  we  add 
more  straw  and  earth  in  alternate  laj'-- 
ers  for  protection  against  freezing  and 
storm  moisture.  Through  long  study 
and  observation  we’ve  learned  to  pre¬ 
dict  our  weather  with  some  accuracy. 

If  the  insulation  of  straw  and  earth 
is  added  too  rapidly,  or  if  there  is  an 
unusual  depth  of  snow  cover,  the  po¬ 
tato  temperature  will  remain  too  high 
and  early  sprouting  will  occur.  If  the 
earth  and  straw  are  added  too  slowly, 
or  there  is  less  average  snow  cover, 
freezing  can  take  place. 

,  — Harvey  Muller,  Danboro,  Pa. 

—  a. a.  — 

STORING  APPLES  AAR 
VEGETARLES 

‘HE  following  are  our  methods  of 
storing  vegetables  and  apples  over 
many  years  of  experience.  The  temper¬ 
ature  must  be  very  cool  to  begin  with. 
A  separate  fruit  cellar  kept  quite  dark 
is  the  first  step. 

Our  own  cellar  has  a  stone  bottom 
and  there  is  no  furnace  in  the  cellar 
which  is  a  great  help,  but  I  know  that 
the  following  methods  are  all  right  in  a 
separate  fruit  cellar,  with  proper  ven¬ 
tilation. 

The  perfect  way  for  a  small  potato 
crop,  to  protect  from  rats  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  well  and  solid,  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  large,  clean  steel  barrels,  or  large 
earthen  crocks  for  lids.  Screens  are 
perfect.  They  keep  out  rats  and  allow 
plenty  of  air  in  containers.  We  use  old 
window  screens.  A  few  small  holes 
should  be  made  in  steel  barrels.  We 
keep  our  potatoes  sound  and  perfect 
until  July,  and  they  do  not  sprout  bad¬ 
ly  either. 

For  a  wonderful  method  of  storing 
carrots,  first,  dig  them  in  late  fall,  cut 
off  leafy  tops,  then  while  they  are  dry¬ 
ing  awhile  in  the  sun,  gather  a  big  pile 
of  maple  leaves  which  should  be  very 
dry.  Earthen  crocks,  or  even  an  old 
wash  boiler  will  do.  Put  a  thick  layer 


of  maple  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crock,  a  layer  of  carrots,  a  layer  of 
leaves,  more  carrots  until  the  container 
is  nearly  full.  Put  a  real  thick  layer  of 
the  dry  leaves  on  top  and  place  screen 
on  top.  I  used  a  boiler  last  season  with 
a  too  tight  cover  and  they  were  not 
nearly  as  nice,  but  they  will  keep  per¬ 
fectly  until  very  hot  weather  if  a  screen 
is  psed  over  the  top.  Rats  will  always 
carry  away  a  crop  of  carrots  if  not  well 
covered. 

For  onions,  cut  off  tops,  dry  thor¬ 
oughly  a  few  days  before  storing  in  the 
cellar.  If  you  have  just  a  small  crop, 
a  fine  way  is  to  use  wire  baskets.  They 
z’equii'e  lots  of  ventilation.  I  have  lost 
onions  if  they  were  stoz-ed  in  a  paste¬ 
board  carton  or  any  utensil  that  did 
not  allow  lots  of  ventilation.  They  have 
to  be  kept  in  a  dark  and  cool  place  also. 

We  have  stored  our  vegetables  in 
above-mentioned  methods  for  over 
twenty  years. 

Gladiola  bulbs  aze  excellent  stored  in 
pails  hung  from  the  ceiling'  of  the  cel¬ 
lar.  They  must  be  kept  dry  and  have 
plenty  of  ventilation.  This,  of  course, 
applies  to  the  small  home-grower. 

— Bernice  Tucker,  Route  2,  Newfield, 
N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

OUR  STORAGE  CELLAR 

OUR  years  ago,  after  installing  a 
furnace  in  our  cellar,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  pi’ovide  something  differ¬ 
ent  for  a  “root  cellar.”  Fortunately  I 
had  a  gravel  floor  to  stai't  with,  and 
since  the  outside  entrance  was  on  the 
East  end  of  the  cellar  and  beside  the 
driveway,  the  East  end  of  the  cellar 
was  the  natural  place  to  store  fruits 
arid  vegetables. 

I  erected  a  framework  of  2  x  4’s  and 
nailed  sheets  of  sheet  rock  to  this  to 
foirn  a  partition,  planning'  for  a  door 
into  this  room  near  the  foot  of  the  in¬ 
side  cellar  stairway.  In  this  cold  cellar 
whei’e  I  keep  •  a  thermometer,  I  have 
stored  apples,  beets,  tui'mps,  potatoes, 
carrots,  etc.  very  successfully.  In  fact, 
potatoes  bought  last  Fall  were  in  good 
condition  when  the  last  were  cooked 
August  9,  and  at  least  twice,  cazrots 
were  kept  in  a  crock  until  planting 
time  in  the  Spring. 

Also  in  this  cellar  is  kept  a  jar  con¬ 
taining  ten  dozen  eggs  in  water  glass. 
We  buy  these  when  eggs  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  keep  for  cooking  and  baking 
puz-poses  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  when 
eggs  are  higher  in  price  and  pumpkin 
pies  are  in  demand. — N.  C.  Burnham, 
Petersburg,  N.  Y. 

—  A. a.  — 

ONIONS 

HEN  harvesting  our  onions  for 
home  storage  we  pull  or  dig  them 
with  the  tops  on  and  tie  them  onto  a 
2V2  foot  stake  with  binder  twine,  tying 
them  on  so  the  stakes  look  like  bunches 
of  bananas. 

We  set  the  stakes  into  gunny  sacks, 
draw  the  tops  together  and  tie.  The 
sacks  are  hung  in  our  garage  or  undez' 
cover  where  there  is  free  circulation  of 
air  until  freezing  weather,  then  they 
are  removed  to  our  basement  store¬ 
room  where  the  onions  stay  firm  and 
keep  well.  Part  of  our  basement  has 
been  partitioned  off  and  we  have  erect¬ 
ed  walls  lined  with  insulating  material 
to  keep  out  the  warmth  from  other 
paz’ts  of  the  basement. — Henry  Joseph, 
Gardenville,  Pa. 

— a. a. — 

Estizzzated  population  of  the  United 
States  as  of  July  1,  1952  was  about 
157,015,000 — an  inez'ease  of  5,883,000  or 
3.9  per  cent  over  the  estimate  for  April 
1,  1950. 
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WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  CHLORINET  DEPT.  A-l  BELLEVILLE  9,  N.  i. 

Please  send  me  free  information  on  the  “Chlorinet.” 

NAME _ _ _  _ 

ADDRESS. _ _ _ _ _ 

\ 

POST  OFFICE _ _ _ STATE - 

□  I  am  interested  in  a  CHLORINET  dealership. 


in  this  world  today,  I  believe  if  we  do 
the  very  best  we  can  in  the  niche  in 
which  we  are  placed,  that  somehow 
things  will  work  out  as  God  intends 
them  to. 

Your  paper  is  grand,  and  the  Editor¬ 
ials  are  the  world’s  best.  I  never  fail 
to  read  them. — Mrs.  F.  E.  Moulton, 
Mclndoe  Falls,  >Vt. 

—  a. a.  — 

MOVIES  AVAILABLE 

At  many  farm  meetings  the  com¬ 
mittee  arranges  for  an  educational 
movie  as  part  of  the  program.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  112  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  film  library  catalog  of 
16  mm  sound  films  some  of  which  are 
suitable  for  farm  meetings.  If  you 
would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  cata¬ 
log,  drop  a  post  card  to  the  address 
given  above. 


UNBELIEVABLE 
BUT  TRUE 

THIS  595  wheat  was  grown  by  Hol¬ 
comb  Brothers — Kenneth  and  Ice¬ 
land — on  their  farm  near  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  for  Appleton  Bros. 

There  were  366  bushels  on  6  acres. 
Every  straw  standing  straight/  and 
strong. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Swope  of  Cornell  inspect¬ 
ed  this  field  of  wheat  July  11,  1952, 
and  can  vouch  for  this. 

—  A. A.  — 

SHORT  OF  "BEVERAGE 
MONEY” 

FOR  MANY  years  I  have  read  your 
paper  and  your  occasional  articles 
about  so-called  relief  or  welfare.  Some¬ 
how  it  has  reminded  me  of  the  first 
lines  of  an  old  conundrum  or  riddle 
that  I  learned  nearly  fifty  years  ago: 
Down  in  a  dark  dungeon  thdre  is  a 
brave  knight,  all  saddled  and  bridled, 
all  fit  for  a  fight,  etc. 

That  you  may  not  be  entirely  dis¬ 
couraged,  I  will  tell  you  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
home  relief  in  the  town  of  Brownville, 
Jefferson  County,  New  York.  The  costs 
of  Home  Relief  have  been  as  follows: 


1950 

1951 

1952 

January 

$713.86 

$158.36 

February 

$2,131.62 

631.28 

260.44 

March 

2,292.03 

578.59 

388.87 

April 

2,511.82 

326.91 

344.47 

May 

1,605.95 

263.52 

321.85 

June 

1,131.55 

358.30 

213.92 

July 

714.35 

241.05 

217.35 

August 

646.98 

254.55 

September 

761.40 

240.60 

October 

710.71 

209.20 

November 

777.31 

189.40 

December 

816.85 

190.05 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Town 
of  Brownville  in  1950  was  $3,676,310. 
In  addition  to  the  savings,  we  were  able 
to  get  refunds  of  over  $3,600.00  that 
had  been  advanced  erroneously.  We  ar¬ 
ranged  to  give  the  able-bodied  men, 
who  were  always  out  of  work  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  employment  in  a  stone 
quarry.  A  few  days’  work  in  the  quarry 
and  they  were  often  fortunate  enough 
to  find  employment  elsewhere.  No  one 
suffered  for  lack  of  food,  raiment,  or 
medical (  care,  although  some  were  a 
little  short  for  beverage  money. 

Using  these  figures  as  proof  that 
something  could  be  dene  about  reduc¬ 
ing  welfare,  a  small  group  connected 
with  the  Watertown,  New  York,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  asked  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  authorize  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  all  classes  gf  welfare.  This 
was  passed  by  the  Board  with  only  two 
supervisors  dissenting.  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty  Welfare, costs  were  said  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  state  outside  Greater 
New  York  City. 

The  Watertown  Daily  Times  did 
some  investigating  into  medical  costs 
and  reported  that  one  doctor  had  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  $2,000  in  one  month.  The 
Jefferson  County  Medical  Society  has 


for  veal  now,  as  I  positively  don’t  want 
a  cow  that  won’t  lead? — Vincent  Al¬ 
drich,  R.  D.  4,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — -> 

WANTS  MORE  CONTESTS 

I  THINK  your  contests  are  so  much 
fun  to  try  even  if  I  never  win.  In¬ 
teresting  contests  keep  people  on  their 
toes,  and  it  is  good  for  both  our  brain 
and  our  morale  to  have  something  to 
think  about  besides  our  daily  work. 
I’m  a  great  one  for  hobby  work,  such 
as  making  shell  and  sequin  jewelry, 
dressing  dolls,  hooking  and  braiding 
rugs,  besides  helping  with  the  barn 
work  outside,  mowing  lawns,  etc. 

I’ve  found  if  a  person  keeps  busy  at 
something,  that  person  has  no  time  for 
griping  about  things  that  cannot  be 
helped.  And  while  we  may  not  like 
some  of  the  things  that  are  happening 


recently  made  a  ruling  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  should  make  such  an  occurrence 
nearly  impossible. 

These  unusual  results  were  brought 
about  by  two  determined  men  on  the 
town  board  who  still  believe  that  it  is 
the  obligation  as  well  as  the  privilege 
of  able-bodied  men  to  support  them¬ 
selves  and  families. — G.L.B.,  New  York. 
Editor’s  Note — If  your  town  or  coun¬ 
ty  has  cut  relief  costs,  let’s  hear  about 
it. 

—  A. A.  — 

WON’T  LEAD 

1HAVE  a  Jersey  heifer  calf  born  in 
February  that  steadfastly  refuses  to 
be  led  anywhere  agreeably. 

Having  tried  several  methods  with  no 
good  results,  I  wonder  if  you  know 
of  any  that  are  sure  to  do  the"  trick  ? 
Or  would  you  recommend  selling  her 


Prevent  Water-borne  sickness  in  your  family 


Typical  installation  drawing  showing 
Chlorinet  used  on  discharge  of  supply  pump. 


...until  a 

WALLACE  &  TIERNAN 


DEALERS: 

Inquiries  are  invited 
from  dealers  interested 
in  handling  the  sale  of 
the  W&T  CHLORINET. 

SC -3 


Ever  have  the  family  feeling  ‘‘under  the  weather” — or  suffering 
from  dysentery  for  no  apparent  reason?  Chances  are  the  cause  was 
pollution  in  your  water  supply.  Bacteria  that  cause  dysentery  and  typhoid, 
for  example,  can  be  present  in  almost  all  water — wells,  springs 
and  streams — no  matter  how  pure  or  sparkling  it  may  look.  < 

The  only  way  to  stop  this  menace  is  to  kill  the  bacteria. 

That’s  what  the  Chlorinet  does.  It  can  be  easily  connected 
to  your  home  water  system  to  continuously  chlorinate  the  water — 
making  every  drop  safe  to  drink. 

If  you  have  a  home  water  system,  don’t  risk  your  family’s 
health.  Write  today  for  information  on  the  Chlorinet — the  trouble-free, 
economical  unit  that  will  ensure  safe  water  for  your  family. 
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STOP  LOSSES ! 

FROM 

FOUR  MAJOR 
DISEASES 


PULLORUM  DISEASE 


S  CECAL  AND  INTESTINAL  COCCIDIOSIS 

FOWL  CHOLERA  •  CORYZA 

More  and  more  poultry  raisers  are  finding  that  prompt  use  of 
this  fast-working,  low-cost  drinking  water  solution  offers  the 
quickest,  most  practical  way  to  control  costly  outbreaks  of  many 
bacterial  diseases  and  coccidiosis.  WithSULMET  Solution  12.5%, 
outbreaks  of  coccidiosis  are  quickly  disposed  of  with  only  minor 
losses  and  virtually  no  stunting  of  infected  birds. 

This  versatile  sulfa  drug  is  highly  effective,  also,  against 
pullorum  disease  in  baby  chicks,  acute  fowl  cholera  and  coryza. 
Death  losses  from  pullorum  disease  are  quickly  checked,  out¬ 
breaks  of  acute  fowl  cholera  among  chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks 
are  controlled  with  small  loss,  and  birds  suffering  from  coryza 
are  soon  in  full  egg  production  again. 

Fast,  timely  use  of  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine  is  saving  poultry 
and  livestock  men  millions  of  dollars  yearly  in  birds  and  animals 
formerly  lost  or  stunted  through  outbreaks  of  major  bacterial 
diseases  and  coccidiosis. 

\Ve  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  “Control  of  Poultry 
Diseases”  upon  request.  ' 

*Reg.  U.  s.  Pat.  Off. 


Poultry  Department 


LEDERLE 


LABORATORIES 


AMERICAN 


Gjwmmid 


COMPANY 


DIVISION 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  . 

Visit  our  booth  at  the  NEPPCO  Show  and  get  your  free  copy 
of  the  New  Edition  of  Lederle's  "Control  of  Poultry  Diseases." 


Two  truck  lines  nearly  a  half  mile  long  can  be  accommodated  at  the  Cedarville  Co¬ 
operative  Produce  Marketing  block  for  normal  flow  of  crops  to  the  market.  At  peak 
periods  the  number  of  lines  can  be  increased  to  avoid  nearby  highway  congestion. 
The  entire  light  colored  area  in  the  picture  is  auction  property. 


New  Jersey’s  First  Produce  Auction 
Has  25th  Birthday  ,,By.w-.s-.SHOOK  .. 


QUARTER  century  ago  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  New  Jersey,  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers,  dissatisfied  with  re¬ 
turns  they  were  receiving  from  ship¬ 
ments  consigned  to  commission  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  large  eastern  cities, 
founded  the  Cedarville  Cooperative 
Produce  Marketing  Association  at 
Cedarville,  New  Jersey. 

The  market  was  the  first  cooperative 
auction  method  of  selling  in 
New  Jersey.  Its  success  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of 
similar  produce  auctions,  and 
later  on  egg  auctions,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock  auctions  throughout 
the  state. 

The  Cedarville  experiment 
was  ready  to  start  operating 
in  the  spring  of  3927.  Fifteen 
growers  had  each  contribut¬ 
ed  $100  to  purchase  two 
acres  of  land  along  Railroad 
Avenue  in  Cedarville.  Here 
they  erected  an  auction  platform  and 
made  a  few  other  improvements  and 
hired  one  employee,  the  late  Mulford 
Davis. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  business 
103  crates  of  strawberries  had  been 
sold  for  $276.  Total  sales  for  the  first 
year  amounted  to  $176,437.  A  busy 
week  at  present  volume  can  top  the 
total  sales  for  the  entire  first  year. 
Since  then  produce  valued  at  $74,000 
has  gone  over  the  block  in  a  single 


day.  The  biggest  year  was  in  1948, 
when  the  value  of  produce  sold  was 
$1,552,561.94. 

This  year  the  directors  of  the  coop¬ 
erative  set  a  precedent  by  electing  Mrs. 
Nellie  DeBere  of  Cedarville,  as  auction 
master,  thus  giving  her  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  woman  to  serve  in 
this  capacity  in  New  Jersey  at  the 
present  time. 

There  have  been  many  ma¬ 
jor  improvements  and  addi¬ 
tions  made  since  the  first 
auction  was  opened.  Today 
the  association  owns  71/2 
acres  of  land  on  which  all  the 
various  buildings  required  in 
the  operation  are  located. 
These  consist  of  a  modern 
office  building,  a  buyers’  plat¬ 
form,  two  driveways,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  platform  for 
growers  to  display  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  produce.  A  load¬ 
ing  and  storage  platform, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  30  trucks 
at  one  time,  is  located  in  the  rear  of 
the  block.  The  latest  improvements  are 
an  icing  plant  and  green  tomato  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  machine. 

The  present  board  of  directors  con¬ 
sists  of  Leslie  Bradford,  president; 
Myron  Powell,  secretary-treasurer; 
Phillip  Capaldi,  Lewis  Dutch,  Roland 
King,  David  T.  Sheppard,  all  of  Cedar¬ 
ville,  and  Kennard  Hildreth  of  Bridge- 
ton. 


Mrs.  Nellie  De  Bere, 
Auction  Master 


Buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  East  attend  the  daily  sales  held  at  the  Cedarville  Coop¬ 
erative  Produce  Marketing  Association  auction,  Cedarville,  N.  1.  This  is  the  associa¬ 
tion's  25th  season  and  is  the  oldest  cooperative  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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Make  your  own  special  bolts  for  those  repair 
and  construction  jobs — quicker  and  cheaper! 
REDI-BOLT  is  extra -strength  steel  rod, 
precision -threaded  the  full  36"  length,  rust 
protected.  You  easily  heat  and  bend  it  to  U, 
L,  or  Eye-bolts. 

Ask  your  Hardware  or  Implement  Dealer 
REDI-BOLT,  INC..  Dept.  AA 
5248  Hohman  Ave.  —  —  Hammond,  Indiana 


N.  Y.  FARMERS 
PRAISE  LEACH 
SILO  UNLOADER 

I  have  used  a  Leach  Silo  Unloader  since  1946 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  assets  on  our 
farm.  Don’t  know  what  we'd  do  without  it. 

BERTRAM  K.  CRISPELL, 
Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y. 

I  am  highly  satisfied  with  my  Leach  Silo 
Unloader.  It  takes  us  about  10  minutes  to 
feed  50  rows  at  each  feeding.  The  cows  like 
the  silage  better,  as  there  are  no  lumps  or 
frozen  pieces. 


LEACH  BARN  CLEANER 


PIT  AND  PITLESS  TYPES 


LEACH  CO.,  V414  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

I  Please  send  me  the  following: 

Q  Silo  Unloader  Q]  Barn  Cleaner 

•  Literature  Literature 

Name  . .{ . 

Route  . . . . Box  No . 

Post  Office  . 

State  . „ . . 


leading 


features 
SURE  STEP 
doweuing 
SILO  COMPANY 
nNADlUA, 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


"Jftcf  £*frenie*tce  Ti/itJl 

A  Roadside  Stand 

UR  main  crop  is  cauliflower.  We 
take  it  by  truckload  to  the 
commission  houses  at  the 
Washington  Street  Market, 
New  York  City.  As  an  added  income 
and  outlet  for  our  produce,  we  have  a 
roadside  stand  on  which  we  sell  mostly 
vegetables  belonging  to  the  cabbage 
family.  It  is  a  small  stand  which,  ex¬ 
cept  for  Sundays,  is  unattended.  On 
these  days,  due  to  heavier  buying,  my 
presence  is  needed  to  replenish  the 
vegetables.  Most  sales  are  made  from 
2  to  7  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any 
week  day. 

A  little  sign  on  the  stand  reads : 


.Please  .  .  . 

Help  yourself 
Notice  different  prices 
Place  coin  in  box 
Don’t  take  crates 


\ 

“You  trust  people,  don’t  you?”  many 
customers  say.  They  are  pleased  that 
we  trust  them,  and  live  up  to  our  trust. 
A  few,  we  regret  to  say,  have  proved 
themselves  dishonest.  Such  petty  thefts 
may  serve  them  for  the  day,  but  haunt 
them  for  life.  They  have,  therefore, 
much  more  to  lose  than  we. 

Stuilying  Human  Nature 

As  a  sidelight,  the  stand  affords  a 
study  of  human  nature.  There  is  the 
buyer  who,  regardless  of  price  or  quali¬ 
ty,  buys  readily.  There  is  the  critical 
buyer  who,  before  buying  an  item, 
handles  everything  on  the  stand  and 
often  leaves  it  disorderly.  To  promote 
sales,  we  naturally  try  to  undersell  re¬ 
tail  stores.  But  occasionally  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  vegetables  is  the  custom¬ 
er’s  only  advantage. 

One  day  a  prospective  buyer  indig¬ 
nantly  brought  the  question  of  the  price 
to  my  attention,  saying  she  could  buy  a 
certain  item  just  as  cheap  in  the  store. 
I  was  embarrassed  and  explained  that, 
by  purchasing  great  quantities  of  cer¬ 
tain  foods,  chain  stores  are  able  to 
buy  them  cheap  and  sell  them  without 
making  a  cent  of  profit— to  draw  clien¬ 
tele  that  would  buy  other  foods  on 
which  a  margin  of  profit  was  included. 
Incidentally,  theirs  is  good,  legitimate 
business.  When  I  told  the  person  that  I 
was  only  trying  to  make  a  few  cents, 
she  eyed  me  thoughtfully  and  bought. 

An  Understanding  Buyer 

The  behavior  of  some  people  is  pro¬ 
vocative.  But  I  seek  to  maintain  the 
attitude  that  a  customer  is  always 
right.  The  pleased  buyers  far  surpass 
those  who,  in  some  way  or  another,  em¬ 
barrass  me.  And  it  took  only  one  woman 
to  make  me  forget  all  past  embarrass¬ 
ments  and  those  to  come. 

“You  mean,”  she  asked,  “that  these 
cauliflowers  are  15  cents  a  head?” 
Thinking  I  had  priced  them  too  high,  I 
reddened.  “Why,  you  poor  man!”  she 
exclaimed,  “How  do  you  expect  to 
make  a  living  like  that?” 

“You  must  be  a  very  good  woman 
to  speak  as  you  do,”  I  said  sincerely, 
without  thought  of  solicity. 

“I  was  a  farm  woman,”  she  said 
sympathetically,  “I  know  all  the  work, 
the  sacrifice,  the  discouragement  and 
heartache  that  go  with  farming.” 

How  that  woman  entered  my  heart! 
The  heartache  particularly  impresses 
me.  For  today  acre  after  acre  of  cauli¬ 
flower  at  which  we  worked  so  much 
and  invested  so  highly  is  being  ruined 
by  the  drouth  to  which  weather  bu¬ 
reaus  see  no  end  in  sight. 

— Anthony  Saccaro,  Box  212  Grand 
Gorge,  New  York. 
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The 


DEPENDABLE 

Hybrid 

Backed  by  America's  oldest  commercial 
hybrid  corn  breeding  program  — started 
in  1913  — PIONEER  is  down-right  DE¬ 
PENDABLE.  You  can  count  on  PIONEER 
to  wring  out  every  last  bushel  your 
weather  and  soil  are  capable  of 
producing. 

You'll  like  PIONEER -for  "its  get  up 
and  grow"  — its  heavy  yields  of  sound 
quality  corn.  Order  NOW  from  your 
PIONEER  Salesman. 

Pioneer  Corn  Company,  Inc. 

Tipton,  Indiana 
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ELMAC  HILLS  RANCH 
Gaylord  -  -  Michigan 

OCTOBER  13,  1952. 

3rd  Auction  Sale  —  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Right  here  close  at  home,  Elmae  Hills  Ranch  is  pleased  to 
offer  for  your  consideration  the  largest  and  best  group  of  pure¬ 
bred  Herefords  we  have  had  the  privilege  to  assemble. 

Our  foundations  have  been  largely  built  from  the  best  blood¬ 
lines  emaninating  from  the  great  western  ranches,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch,  which  boasts  of  the  best 
in  ancestry  with  a  liberal  concentration  of  the  greatest  Register- 
of-Merit  Sires.  Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  both  the  pure-bred 
and  commercial  breeder  to  purchase  these  famous  bloodlines, 
whether  it  be  for  new  foundation  herds,  replacements  in  your 
own  pure-bred  herds,  or  cattle  the  commercial  breeder  is  seek¬ 
ing.  The  are  all  here,  and  can  be  purchased  at  much  less  prices 
than  at  the  ranches  from  whence  they  originate. 

The  offering  of  40  Bred  Heifers,  20  Open  Heifers,  10  Bulls 
and  5  cows  with  calves  is  largely  the  get  of  pur  Herd  Sires:  EHR 
Royal  Wilton,  OJR  Double  Royal  2,  WHR  Marvel  Aster  4,  and 
WHR  Royal  Fashion;  all  having  earned  a  fine  reputation 
through  the  Shows  and  Fairs  where  they  have  been  exhibited, 
and  as  excellent  breeders  through  their  get  we  have  sold  at 
previous  Auction  sales  and  privately. 

The  Bred  Heifers  will  carry  the  services  of : 

OJR  Double  Royal  2;  WHR  Marvel  Aster  4;  WHR  Royal  Fashion 

For  the  convenience  of  our  Hereford  Friends,  everywhere, 
Elmac  Hills  Ranch,  at  Gaylord  and  Hi-Point  Farms,  at  Romeo, 
Michigan,  have  spaced  these  two  big  Michigan  sales  a  day  apart 
with  just  200  miles  distant.  Don’t  miss  this  fine  opportunity  to 
buy  IMPROVEMENT  cattle  at  these  two  great  sales.  Both 
Ranches  cordially  invite  visitors  at  any  time. 

Catalogs ,  requests ,  and  reservations  given  careful  attention. 

Manager  Owners  Herdsman 

DICK  PURDY  C.  S.  &  ELSIE  L.  McREYNOLDS  C.  C.  O'NEIL 


More  Grand  Champions  Front  The 


WHAT  thousands  of  member-owners  of 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooper¬ 
ative  are  getting  in  top  show  quality  and 
improved  production  from  artificial  daught¬ 
ers  of  NYABC  Sires  of  all  five  dairy  breeds 
was  very  evident  at  the  Cattle  Show  held 
August  2.  On  page  18  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  September  6th  you  can  see  the 
Show’s  Holstein  Grand  Champion.  Here  are 
the  high  animals  in  the  other  breeds: 

Guernsey :  Old  Homestead  Blithe  Spirit, 

two-year-old  daughter  of  “Admiral”,  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Douglas  Stanton,  Greenville.  She 
has  one  incomplete  record  equivalent  to 
9,410  M.,  5.1%,  and  481  F.  2X  milking,  305 
days,  mature  equivalent. 

Jersey:  Royal  Oxford  Bonny  Lou,  three- 
year-old  daughter  of  “Oxford”,  owned  by 
Charles  Buck,  Jefferson.  She  was  also  Jer¬ 
sey  production  winner  with  one  2X,  305 
day,  M.  E.  record  of  9,358M.,  5.8%,  543F. 

Ayrshire:  Happy  Haven  Drummer’s  Blos¬ 

som,  junior  yearling  daughter  of  “Drum¬ 
mer”,  owned  by  Jay  H.  Knapp  &  Son, 
Vernon. 

Brown  Swiss:  Sun  Rise  Verity,  two-year-old 
daughter  of  “Windsor”  owned  by  A.  Gra¬ 
ham  &  Elizabeth  F.  Carey,  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Whatever  your  dairy  breed,  whether  you 
grow  for  show  or  for  production,  you’ll  find 
it  pays  to  breed  your  herd  artificially  to 
NYABC  Sires.  In  New  York  and  Western 
Vermont,  there  are  now  153  conveniently 
located  technicians  who  offer  this  service. 
Get  full  information  from  them,  or  write 
directly  to: 


Box  528-A,  —  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Grand  Champion  Guernsey 


Grand  Champion  Jersey 


Grand  Champion  Ayrshire 


Grand  Champion  Brown  Swiss 
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By  J.  F.  “DOC”  ROBERTS 

I  I  HE  consuming  public  eats  25  to 

30  per  cent  of  its  meals  away 
I  from  home — at  restaurants,  hot 
dog  stands,  etc.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
high  cost  of  living,  while  food  is  cost¬ 
ing  a  lower  per  cent  of  everyone’s  earn¬ 
ed  dollar  than  ever  before.  The  average 
food  dollar  is  not  only  supporting  the 
home  dining  rooms  and  kitchen  but  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  dining  rooms,  services  and 
costs  that  really  don’t  belong  to  actual 
home  costs  of  living  at  all. 

Facing  a  situation  where  30  per  cent 
of  our  meat  animals  are  eventually 
served  in  small  cuts,  sandwiches,  and 
processed  meats,  we  can  better  under¬ 
stand  how  our  animals  can  get  too 
heavy  or  too  fat  and  what  a  large  part 
of  our  production  problem  depends  up¬ 
on  public  eating  places.  We  can  also 
understand  why  cuts  of  meat  that  can 
go  into  steaks  or  sandwiches  such  as 
rounds  of  beef  and  hams  are  selling  so 
much  higher  than  the  cuts  for  roasts 
or  the  forequarter^  of  any  of  our  meat 
animals.  „ 

More  Confusion 

Now  you  add  O.P.S.  to  this  picture 
with  their  bureaucratic  set-up  and  you 
begin  to  see  why  we  have  a  live  animal 
spread  of  over  20  cents  a  pound  in  the 
same  specie.  Incidentally  this  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  from  30  cents  to  50  cents  a 
pound  in  the  cost  of  the  meat  to  you. 
You  can  buy  an  edible,  usable,  north¬ 
eastern  canner  cow  for  a's  low  as  12 
cents  a  pound,  with  grain-fed  steers 
bringing  up  to  36  cents  a  pound.  Also 
this  is  why  thin  lambs  and  mutton  are 
almost  unsalable  and  the  poorer  cuts 
of  pork  are  so  cheap  at  wholesale  but 
not  at  retail.  You  can  also  see  the  pow¬ 
er  that  this  gives  O.P.S.  and  -the  harm 
price  controls  are  doing. 

Propaganda  is  a  powerful  thing  even 
in  this  cbuntry.  You  just  cannot  ham¬ 
mer  into  everyone’s  ears  that  food  and 
meat  are  too  high  (even  when  it  has 
been  going  down  for  a  year)  without 
almost  everyone  believing  it. 

Nor  can  you  propagandize  large  cat¬ 
tle  receipts  and  lower  beef  prices  with¬ 
out  your  taking  less  for  your  animals 
no  matter  what  the  true  picture.  Neith¬ 
er  does  it  matter  what  O.P.S.  does  in 
trying  to  regulate  price,  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  then  buy  for  less  money 
or  not  buy  as  much,  and  the  vicious 
cycle  is  set  up  which  we  are  now  ex¬ 
periencing  and  which  is  costing  the 


consuming  public— the  “poor  man”  and 
the  farmer  alike— millions. 

Neither  can  you  publicize  the  fact 
that  Mexican  cattle  will  again  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  this  country  after  September 
1  without  it  hurting  you  and  the  price 
you  will  get  for  your  animals.  This, 
because  I  have  yet  to  hear  it  said  that 
the  probable  400,000  cattle  that  Mexico 
can  possibly  import  into  the  United 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


FEEDING  DRY  COWS 

ESEARCH  and  practical  experience 
have  taught  us  that  a  cow  must 
be  carrying  quite  a  lot  of  flesh  at  calv¬ 
ing  time  if  she  is  to  milk  at  the  highest 
level  possible  after  calving.  Not  only 
is  this  good  condition  important  for  at¬ 
taining  a  high  level  of  production,  but 
it  will  also  enable  her  to  maintain  this 
higher  production  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

’  In  the  case  of  most  cows  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  them  dry  for  a  period  of 
6  to  8  weeks  in  order  to  rest  them  and 
put  on  enough  flesh  to  reach  the  higher 
productive  state  aftef  freshening. 

During  this  6  to  8  weeks  dry  period 
the  cow  should  have  equally  as  good 
feed  and  care  as  any  cow  in  the  herd. 
She  should  have  free  access  to  the  best 
roughage  available.  The  good  alfalfa 
hay,  silage  and  pasture  that  is  avail  - 
ble  for  the  milking  herd  should  also  be 
supplied  to  the  dry  cows. 

The  almount  of  grain  to  be  fed  will 
vary  with  the  state  of  condition  of  the 
cow.  It  may  take  as  much  as  10  or  12 
pounds  of  grain  a  day  and  even  more 
in  the  case  of  cows  that  are  to  go  on 
official  test  in  order  to  get  the  desired 
amount  of  flesh  on  them. 

Many  people  deliberately  refuse  to 
feed  this  much  grain  to  dry  cows,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  it  can  be 
used  to  put  fat  on  the  back  at  a  cost 
of  around  25c  a  pound  and  sold  back 
during  the  lactation  at  around  $1.25. 
Where  else  can  grain  be  marketed  as 
advantageously? — Chase  Wilson  in  the 
“Surge  News”. 

—  a. a.  — 

SI  E AGE  DOESN  ’T  HURT 
RULES 

CCORDING  to  a  late  report  from 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  plenty  of  good  silage 
doesn’t  hurt  your  sire’s  breeding  capa¬ 
bilities  one  bit. 

In  the  test,  12  Holstein,  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  bulls  were  fed  as  much  as 
four  pounds  of  grass  silage  per  100 
pounds  of  weight  every  day,  plus 
enough  hay  to  supply  necessary  total 
nutrients. 

The  results  show  no  apparent  bad 
effects  upon  the  breeding  power  of 
those  bulls. 


Saved  Their  l  orn 

After  26  days  without  a  drop  of  rain  two  young  Maine  farmers,  "Bud"  and  Erwin 
Cummings  with  50  acres  of  sweet  corn  growing  for  their  roadside  market  stanJ 
joined  up  1,000  feet  of  borrowed  four-inch  pipe  to  the  river  and  doused  the  precious 
crop  with  500  gallons  of  man-made-rain  per  minute.  They  saved  their  crop  from  the 
drought.  —Photo:  Harry  A.  Packard 
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Farming  In 

The  Hark 


Left,  Herman  Knaust,  Sr.,  and  right,  Mr.  A.  A.  Habel,  sales  manager  of  Knaust 
Brothers  of  Catskiif,  Greene  County,  New  York. 


THE  mushroom  business  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  has  grown  to  a  point 
where  it  brings  $8,000,000.  yearly.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  is  still  increasing.  That 
is  a  sizable  bit  of  change  for  any  area. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  is  a  firm 
known  as  Knaust  Brothers,  the  two 
brothers  being  Herman  and  Henry  with 
headquarters  at  Catskill.  On  a  recent 
visit  I  talked  briefly  with  the  two 
brothers,  but  more  in  detail  with  H. 
Karl,  research  director,  who  told  me 
the  company’s  mushroom  production  is 
around  10  million  pounds  a  year,  which 
is  about  20  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  pro¬ 
duction.  Practically  all  of  Knaust 
Brothers’  production  is  canned. 

It  was  back  in  1919  that  the  mush¬ 
room  industry  first  came  into  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  and  at  that  time  most  of 
them  were  grown  in  abandoned  Hudson 
River  ice  houses  which  became  obsolete 
for  storing  ice  when  artificial  refrigera¬ 
tion  became  common.  About  1934  most 
of  the  mushroom  growing  was  shifted 
to  caves  which  resulted  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  natural  cement  which 


would  harden  under  water.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  Knaust  Brothers  have  about 
70  acres  of  underground  growing  area. 

The  compost  on  which  the  mush¬ 
rooms  are  grown  is  mixed  at  a  central 
point  and  trucked  to  various  caves.  Its 
base  is  some  animal  manure  which  will 
heat,  but  various  wastes  are  used  to 
mix  up  about  5,000  tons  of  this  com¬ 
post  every  month  to  fill  50,000  trays. 
The  mushrooms  appear  in  about  two 
months  and  as  many  as  6  blooms  may 
be  harvested  before  the  compost  and 
the  mushroom  spawn  are  replaced. 

A  considerable  amount  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  is  used  including  super¬ 
phosphate  and  cyanamid  as  well  as 
gypsum  and  lime. 

Mushroom  growing  has  its  problems 
the  same  as  any  other  crop,  and  it  is 
Mr.  Karl’s  job  to  find  the  answers  to 
them.  He  points  out  that  more  infor¬ 
mation  is  needed,  and  growers  in  the 
Valley  hope  their  State  College  will 
help  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  as 
they  develop. 


A  l»KE*  OCAOL  S  PltOIIICIIt 


THE  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  of  Elmer  Peck’s 
2  yr.  old  pedigreed  grade 
Holstein  heifer,  El-Vi  Di¬ 
rect  Annabelle,  shows  her 
a  few  days  after  she  fresh¬ 
ened  with  first  calf  at  2 
yrs.  4  months. 

Although  due  to  freshen 
about  August  1  Elmer  no¬ 
ticed  along  in  May  that 
her  udder  appeared  to  be 
full  of  milk.  He  milked 
her  out  and  by  the  next 
milking  time  her  udder 
was  full  again.  So  he  put 
her  with  the  cows  and 
started  milking  her  regularly.  By  the 
July  test  on  July  21  she  milked  37.4 
lb.  milk  testing  4.2%. 

Now,  by  the  middle  of  August,  after 
freshening  July  26  she  is  hitting  60 
lbs.  a  day  regularly.  Elmer  says  that 
this  heifer  received  no  special  feed, 
Cr  treatment,  and  that  he  didn’t  know 
°f  her  being  sucked  by  other  heifers. 

Pre-milking  of  heifers  is  not  unusual 
these  days,  but  usually  they  have  to  be 
stimulated  into  production  by  udder 
massage  and  by  stepping  up  the  grain 
feed.  This  heifer  received  neither  of 
these  stimulants. 

A  glance  at  Annabelle’s  pedigree 
shows  that  it  is  practically  inevitable 
1  hut  she  be  a  high  producer.  She  was 
sired  by  Prilly  OrmsbV  Direct,  a  bull 
that  proved  out  very  favorably  for  Carl 
Aud.e,  of  Romulus,  N.  Y. ;  was  used  by 
the  Seneca  Cooperative  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Association  for  2  years;  was  purchased 
l>om  Mr.  Aude  by  Baird  Farms  Inc., 
lolcomb,  N.  Y.  who  later  sold  him  to 


American  Breeders’  Service  for  use  in 
their  Duluth,  Minn.,  stud. 

The  dam  of  Annabelle  has  2  very 
good  records,  averaging  14282  lbs.  milk 
3.65%  521  lb.  fat  on  305  day  2x  ma¬ 
ture  basis.  She  was  sired  by  Mount 
Hope  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  bull  whose  27 
daughter-dam  comparisons  give  him  an 
Index  of  14582  lb.  milk  4.0%  583  lb.  fat. 

Annabelle’s  granddam,  with  4  records 
averaging  15664  lb.  milk  3.10%  486  lb. 
fat,  was  likewise  sired  by  a  desirably 
proved  sire,  Leafy  Lawn  Rag  Apple 
Victor  with  19  comparisons  giving  him 
an  Index  of  13550  lb.  milk  3.9%  528  lb. 
fat.  Mr.  Peck’s  address  is  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Annabelle 
is  the  result  of  the  use  of  3  successive 
generations  of  great  proved  sires  in 
Elmer  Peck’s  breeding  program.  That 
is  why  Elmer  is  so  emphatic  in  saying 
that  it  was  inevitable  that  Annabelle 
should  be  a  high  producer.  But  he 
didn’t  expect  to  have  to  start  milking 
her  ten  long  weeks  before  she  fresh¬ 
ened! — Leland  W.  Lamb. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  ARE 

WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


Candy  and  Sandy* above,  2  weeks  old... right,  11  months  old. 


These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  .  .  .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR. 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free.  See 
coupon  below. 


Compare  the  formula 
of  any  other  calf  starter 
to  that  of  CAF-STAR. 
Note  its  high  protein 
plus  all  the  best  feed 
elements.  Make  sure 
your  feed  dollars  buy 
concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment,  not  just  bulk. 

CAF-STAR  is  better 
than  ever  now  anti¬ 
biotic  aureomycin  is 
added  to  help  prevent 
scours  and  promote 
vitality.  You  can  get 
CAF-STAR  at  most 
feed  dealers. 


Insist  on  the  Fine  Products 

Made  for  Farmers  by  Farmers  at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  A.  A.  16,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth. 

3.  Flow  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 

My  Name  and  Address. .' . . . 

My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 
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A  coarse  fill  helps  stop  the  rise  of  moisture  from  the 
soil. 


After  one  layer  of  roofing  felt  has  been  mopped  with 
roof  coating  another  layer  is  laid  at  right  angles. 


ta  ‘Solid  a  ‘Damfe 

CONCRETE  FLOOR 


LOOR  construction  in  farm  buildings  is 
determined  by  the  use  to  which  the 
floor  will  be  put.  Some  buildings  need 
floors  that  are  well  insulated  at  the 
edge  and  protected  from  moisture  in  the  ground. 
Other  buildings  require  only  a  hard,  smooth 
floor  surface. 


Edge  Insulation — Edge  insulation  is  usually  a 
1-in.  thick  strip  of  rigid  waterproof  insulation 
board  placed  between  the  outer  wall  and  floor. 
It  is  recommended  for  milkhouses,  poultry 
houses,  dairy  barns  and  hog  houses.  It  keeps  the 
floor  warmer  and  reduces  possibility  of  conden¬ 
sation  on  the  floor.  When  strips  are  cut  the  saw¬ 
ed  edge  is  waterproofed  with  roof  coating. 

A  method  of  getting  more  completely  insulat¬ 
ed  floors  for  homes  and  farm  buildings  is  shown 
in  the  line  drawing  below.  A  slab  of  insulation 
is  placed  under  the  outside  18  in.  of  the  floor  as 
well  as  around  the  edge.  This  reduces  heat  loss 
through  the  ground  as  well  as  through  the  floor 
edge. 

Moisture  Protection — Floors  for  farm  homes, 
animal  shelters  and  granaries  require  protection 
from  ground  moisture.  These  floors  are  usually 
built  on  a  6-in.  fill  of  coarse  gravel  or  crushed 
stone  which  should  be  1-in.  or  larger  so  that  any 
water  in  the  ground  cannot  rise  through  the 
coarse  fill. 

Moisture  Barrier — A  moisture  barrier  of  roof¬ 
ing  material  gives  further  assurance  that  the 
floor  will  be  dry.  Before  it  is  placed,  the  porous 
fill  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  stiff  concrete 
mix  which  gives  a  hard,  smooth  base  for  the 
moisture  barrier.  The  barrier  is  made  up  of  two 
layers  of  15-lb.  roofing  felt,  the  top  layer  run¬ 
ning  at  right  angles  to  the  bottom  layer.  The 
strips  making  up  each  layer  are  lapped  and 
sealed  and  the  surface  of  each  layer  is  mopped 
with  roof  coating. 

Reinforcing  Steel —  Concrete  floors  are  some¬ 
times  reinforced  with  steel  bars  or  mesh.  The 
amount  of  reinforcing  recommended  is  40  lb. 
per  100  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area.  Usually  a  welded 
wire  mesh  is  used.  However,  small  bars  placed 


(Below  at  left) — For  added  warmth  waterproof  insula¬ 
tion  board  can  be  put  at  the  edge  and  under  the  con¬ 
crete  near  the  wall. 

(Below  at  right) — A  wood  float  gives  a  finish  that  is 
slightly  rough. 

(Below) — This  diagram  shows  details  of  a  floor  includ¬ 
ing  insulation  at  the  edges. 


in  one  direction  and  others  crosswise  to  them 
can  be  used.  Steel  suppliers  can  give  information 
on  the  amount  of  wire  mesh  or  bars  needed  to 
make  up  the  recommended  weight  of  40  lb.  per 
100  sq.  ft. 

Finishes — Gritty  slip-proof  finishes  are  needed 
for  concrete  floors  in  cow  stalls,  while  smooth 
finishes  are  needed  for  milkrooms. 

Most  farm  building  floors  are  given  a  wood- 
float  finish.  After  the  concrete  has  been  struck 
off  to  the  desired  level  and  slope,  it  is  smooth¬ 
ed  with  a  woodfloat.  This  leaves  the  floor  grit¬ 
ty,  but  smooth  enough  to  be  swept  easily  or 
washed.  Still  rougher  floors  can  be  made  by 
brooming  the  surface. 

Smooth  floors  are  made  by  steel  troweling 
concrete  after  it  has  been  leveled  with  a  wood- 
float.  It  is  done  sparingly  after  the  watery  sheen 
has  left  the  surface,  and  the  concrete  has  be¬ 
come  so  stiff  that  some  pressure  is  required  to 
dent  it  with  the  thumb.  Excessive  troweling 
leaves  a  surface  that  may  powder  and  develop 
fine  hair  cracks.  Proper  troweling  will  make  a 
smooth,  durable  floor. 

Illustrations  and  facts  by  courtesy  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Association. 


Pouring  concrete  on  top  of  the  moisture  barrier. 
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Mr.  Erwin  Evermart 
Erwin  Everman  Farms 
Dansville,  New  York 
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Milk  Production 
Increased  with 

MU" 
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"I  feed  my  dairy  cows  Blusalt  mixed 
in  grist  and  free  choice.  Since  using 
it  average  weight  has  gone  up, 
mortality  is  down,  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased." 

Field  reports  show  that  farm  ani¬ 
mals  produce  better,  grow  bigger 
faster,  bring  more  profits,  when 
they’re  given  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  p/tis  these  minerals  — 
Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—  to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese  —  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper  — for  the  blood. 
Zinc— for  longer  life,  better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES  -  AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG 

Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  learn  how 
Sterling  Blusalt 
can  help  YOU. 

Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-Ib.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 

Name _ 


RFD  or  Street_ 
Town _ 


State. 


RANCHERS-FARMERS 
WEED  KUTTER”  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 


HOLD  STOCK 
WHERE  OTHERS 
FAILI 

rr^fE'— - 


Model  45 

OnlyV°'.'.AC.J27.75 

FAMOUS  IIOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  In  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 
year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Weed 
Kutter”  feature  eliminates  shorts  on  fence  I 
5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
rREE  folder  with  prices  on  ill-line  and  Battery 
operated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  time 
hU  models  to  choose  from  .  .  .  order  today! 

Ask  your  local  Dealer  or  write: 

hol-dem  fencer  company 

‘*19  North  Hanover,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
Phone:  1716  —  DEALERS  WANTED 


No  GRAIN  But  OATS 


THE  recent  brief  discussion  of  free- 
choice  versus  hand  feeding  of  grain 
for  laying  hens  has  stimulated  several 
letters  with  questions  or  comments. 
One  letter  was  almost  startling  in  its 
radically  different  approval  to  the 
grain  feeding  part  of  the  ration.  The 
method  is  free  choice,  hut  the  unusual 
thing  is  what  is  fed  rather  than  how  it 
is  fed.  Oats  is  the  only  grain  given.  The 
letter  is  from  Mr.  Ray  who  has  been 
Howard  Fingar’s  right  hand  assistant 
at  the  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  for  years.  As  the  letter 
indicates,  Ray  does  the  selection  of 
breeders  for  their  supply  flocks;  that 
is,  the  flocks  from  which  come  the 
hatching  eggs  used  in  Mr.  Fingar’s 
hatchery. 

Here  are  some  quotes  from  Ray’s 
letter : 

I  was  foreman  of  the  farm  Dr.  Hays 
has  for  the  experimental  breeding  flock 
when  free  choice  was  started.  I  went  to 
Amherst  to  work  for  Mr.  Hays  in  1925  and 
it  was  1926  when  free  choice  was  started. 

Since  coming  here  to  Columbia  County 
I  came  into  a  feeding  system  which 
“pushed  my  ears  back.”  A  popular  idea 
around  here  is  to  feed  no  grain  but  whole 
oats.  I  could  hardly  believe  it  would  be 
“OK”  but  I  watched  things  closely  and  it 
does  work  very  well. 

Francis  Keeler,  one  of  our  flock  owners, 
(Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks)  has  had  great 
results  with  this  oat  system.  He  housed 
his  May  hatched  pullets  October  14  when 


SIIO*  kl\(.  FOXES 

Many  poultrymen  have  found  an 
electric  fence  the  best  deterrent  to  dogs 
and  foxes  bent  on  killing  pullets.  One 
of  the  problems,  however,  is  to  prevent 
short  circuits.  The  chief  causes  of  short 
circuits  are: 

1.  Fences  installed  too  close  to  the 
woven  wire. 

2.  Grass  or  weeds  under  or  near  the 
fence. 

3.  Brush  or  weeds  falling  onto  the 
fence. 

4.  Posts  and  insulators  too  far  apart. 

5.  Broken  insulators  on  the  posts. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hickish  of  the  Long 

Island  Agricultural  &  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Farmingdale,  says  that  they 
have  found  No.  2  fuel  oil  mixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  carbolineum  excellent 
to  spray  under  fences  to  kill  grass  and 
weeds. 

—  A. A.  — 

DELHI  JUDGING  TOUR 

At  the  recent  judging  tour  held  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Delhi,  the  winning  dairy  team  came 
from  Holland  Patent  and  the  second 
place  team  from  the  Roeliff- Jansen 
Central  School.  The  high  scoring  indi¬ 
vidual  was  David  Condon,  Jr.,  of 
Andes;  second  was  Richard  Shoup  of 
Falconer  and  third  was  Orrin  Brusie  of 
Roeliff-Jansen  Central  School.  Seventy- 
four  teams  competed  in  the  contest. 

A  poultry  contest  was  also  held.  High 
individual  was  James  Jelleson  of  Bel¬ 
fast  Central  School;  second,  Marshall 
Marsh  of  Randolph,  and  third,  Lau¬ 
rence  Cairns  of  South  Kortright. 

—  a. a.  — 

GOOSE  DAY 

One  of  the  newer  features  at  the 
NEPPCO  Exposition  which  this  year 
meets  at  Syracuse,  will  be  Goose  Day 
on  September  30,  the  opening  day  of 
the  Exposition.  A  goose  dinner  is  plan¬ 
ned  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse  at  6  p.m. 
that  evening  with  Dr.  C.  A.  Randles  the 
principal  speaker  on  the  subject  “Pro¬ 
gress  in  Goose  Husbandry.”  If  you 
would  like  to  attend  this  dinner,  make 
reservations  now  with  Professor  L.  M. 
Hurd,  Poultry  Department,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


they  were  laying  30%.  Within  3  weeks 
they  hit  70%  and  are  still  over  70%.  When 
I  selected  the  flock  I  culled  only  about  50 
pullets,  and  from  October  14  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  he  has  lost  and  culled  only  15 
birds.  I  left  him  1,053  pullets  when  selec¬ 
ted.  The  birds  are  in  perfect  flesh  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  can’t  keep  right 
on  at  this  pace. 

Harry  Gronwoldt  of  Germantown  used 
this  system  too,  for  years.  With  labor 
short,  I  expect  more  and  more  poultry- 
men  will  take  up  free  choice  feeding.  The 
above  fellows  feed  one-third  oats  in  the 
morning  and  two-thirds  in  late  afternoon. 
On  range  they  feed  mash  first  thing  in 
the  morning  —  enough  to  last  until  after 
lunch — then  whole  oats  in  hoppers  to  last 
until  next  morning.—  L.  E.  Weaver 

—  A.  A.  — 

76e<ie  t  j7  f 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Harold’s  was  the  only  place  I  saw 
where  special  pasture  was  provided  for 
the  extra-heavy  milkers,  big-uddered 
cows,  and  any  that  might  be  lame.  At 
all  three  barns  these  cows  have  pasture 
within  a  hundred  feet! 

I  could  write  pages  about  every  farm 
we  saw.  For  instance,  Harold  Bennett, 
Maine,  and  Chester  Noyes,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  were  both  practicing  the  New 
Zealand  rationed-grazing  system  of 
opening  just  a  little  more  new  pasture 
to  the  herd  every  day.  Sumner  Brown, 
New  Hampshire,  is  raising  70%  of  his 
grain  requirements;  Jacob  Menzi, 
Rhode  Island,  has  the  finest  alfalfa  I 
ever  saw;  other  Connecticut  men  are 
beginning  to  look  at  the  birdsfoot  that 
Alfred  Wright  is  growing;  and  Kendall 
Crocker  of  Massachusetts  told  us  that 
he’s  raising  his  heifers  the  way  Tom 
Milliman  suggested  in  Kernels,  Screen¬ 
ings  and  Chaff — giving  them  grain  in 
pellet  form  on  pasture. 

I  flew  900  miles,  rode  1,500  and  walk¬ 
ed  at  least  200  to  see  what’s  happening 
in  New  England’s  Green  Pastures  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  second  best  thing  about 
the  whole  business  is  this:  Everyone 
who  is  participating — and  there  have 
been  more  than  14,000  entries  in  5 
years — is  a  winner  because  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing  practices  that  are  proven 
money-makers.  The  best  thing  is  this: 
There  isn’t  a  sign  of  a  ‘bureaucrat’  or 
of  federal  ‘planning’  or  of  government 
‘financing’  in  the  whole  program. 
Farmers,  with  the  help  of  the  extension 
service  and  agricultural  college  staffs 
are  running  the  program  and  what 
little  expenses  there  are,  are  being  met 
by  contributions  from  more  than  200 
agricultural  concerns  and  individuals! 
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S.  C.  W.  leghorns— R.  I.  Reds— Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Wont  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen:  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  ( 1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  o  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies”? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  todaj’. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G,  ithoca,  N.  Y. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


Strong  and  lively  Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 
now  available  in  our  famous  RED-ROCK 
CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in  market 
meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg 
production  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain 
ROCK-RED  cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty 
broilers  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG 
tells  all.  Write 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

R.  D.  5-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082 

LEISTER’S  Penna.-U  s.  CHICKS 

Approved 

R.O.P.  Wuite  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Run.  Ask  for  16  page 
Illustrated  catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.S. 
■pullorum  Passed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


PERMANENT  ANTI  FREEZE 

POLORZONE  (Ethylene  Glycol)  U.S.  Spec. 
Retails  at  $3.75  gal.  Your  price — $2.75 
gal.  in  4-gal.  cases.  Save  $1.00  per  gal. 

WATTS  CO./ 

416-A  Woodland,  Toledo  2,  Ohio 


Buy  HUBBARD  BREEDING 

get  200 "egg  New  Hampshires 

extra  cost 

Be  sure  the  chicks  you  buy  for  late  spring  and  early 
summer  brooding  inherit  high  egg  production  qualities. 

It’s  eggs  that  pay  your  feed  bill — your  housing  and 
equipment  cost — pay  you  for  your  labor. 

At  no  extra  cost,  you  can  get  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  23  years  of  pedigree  breeding  make  them  excel¬ 
lent  in  livability,  vitality,  early  maturity,  and  steady 
egg  production.  Barred  Crosses  especially  bred  for 
fast-producing  meat  also  available. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  "More  Profitable  Layers" 

Address  Box  20,  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis  Telephone .  Walpole  78 


UBBARD  FAR 


WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVES  'I51NG  RA'  t  — ifi  cents  ger  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  SI. 00  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  oayment 
is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — 1  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carjoad  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards 
ville.  Ken  York 

150  COWS  on  band,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered.  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Route 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-2972. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR.  SALE— Herd  25  registered  Ayrshire  cattle.  Bangs 
and  TB  accredited.  Majority  freshening  this  Fall.  All 
bred  and  taised  on  farm.  Average  test  4.2%.  Hill 
Acres  Farm,  Littleton.  New  Hampshire.  Tel.  4-2728. 

FOR  SALE:  Ayrshires.  Penhurst  breeding.  Cows  fresh, 
springers,  calves.  Elmer  Fisher,  Madison,  New  York. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS  Steers  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred 
ah  are  tested,  inoculated,  aud  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm  Blairs 
town.  New  Jersey 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


REGISTERED  Angus:  will  sell  six  heifers  with  heifers’ 
calves  by  side,  also  good  bull  calf  six  months  old. 
These  heifers  will  be  bred  back  to  a  grandson  of  Retlial 
Black  Mar  Jr.  R.  H.  Martin,  Almond,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Almond  3-F-23. 

FOR  SALK — Aberdeen- Angus  heifers  and  bull,  all 
16-months.  George  H.  Hopkins,  Hayts  Road,  Ithaca, 
New'  Y’ork. 

ANGUS,  Hereford,  Shorthorn,  feeder  steers,  heifers, 
cows*  calves  priced  reasonable,  guaranteed.  Feeder  pigs. 
Free  delivery.  Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


SWINE 


WALTER  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Woburn  2-00S6. 
Chester  Whites  or  Berkshire  cross  feeding  pigs  6  to  7 
wks.  old  $9.00  ea.  8  to  9  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.  10  to  11 
wks.  old  $12.00  ea.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  check  or 
money  order  Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  extra  if  wanted. 

PIGS  For  Sale — 6  tc  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White 
Poland  China  am  Hampsliire  Free  transportation  foi 
orders  of  40  to  100  Digs.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P  O  Box 
104,  West  Concord.  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585-fd 

TAMWORTI1S — well  started.  Registered  $18.00,  unregis¬ 
tered  $12.00  each  Pius  vaccination.  Tamworth  Farm, 
Milton,  Delaware. 

REGISTERED  Duroc  February  boars,  PR  litter.  March 
boars  and  gilts.  Bred  sows  18  months  old.  Champion 
bloodlines.  Farmer  prices.  Herbert  Adcock,  West  Falls. 
New  York. 

RUGGED  Pigs  —  Chester  White — Chester — Berkshire— 
Yorkshire  —  Chester  —  Poland-China  cross.  6-8-10-12 
W'eeks  old  $10.-$11.-$12. -$17.50  each.  Boars — Barrows 
and  Sows.  Please  state  second  choice.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  on  request.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or  money 
order.  Free  transportation  on  tots  of  50  or  more.  No 
charge  crating — Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd..  Concord, 
Mass.  Tel.  807-J. 


DUROC  Cross  Tamworths,  8  w'ks.  Registered  Tarn- 
worths  &  spotted  Poland  China  boars,  6-8-10  wks.  Fred 
Fenner,  Fillmore,  New  York. 


SHEEP 


OXB’ORD  RAMS  —  selected,  registered  yearlings,  good 
size,  top  quality,  best  breeding,  also  10  choice  reg¬ 
istered  Oxford  ewes.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcelius, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Choice  purebred  Shropshire  yearling  rams, 
also  a  few  choice  yearling  ewes,  and  ewe  lambs.  L.  F. 
Cuthbert,  Ogdensburg.  New  Yora 


REGISTERED  Horned  Dorset  Ram.  18  months  old. 
$60.00.  Everette  Foland,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


TEN  Registered  Corriedale  Yearling  Rams,  close  up  in 
Imported  Bloodlines.  Good  body  conformation,  carrying 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  E.  H.  Bitterman  &  Son,  Akron, 
New  York. 


KARAKULS — Reg.,  ped.,  prime  condition.  Sacrifice  26 
adults  $60.00  each,  7  lambs  $35.00  each.  Wonderful 
meat,  hair,  Persian  pelts.  F.  Lynn  Thompson,  Rochester, 
Vermont. 


BREEDING  ewes,  registered  sheep.  Approval  shipments.' 
— Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


DOGS 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  P  idigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013.  Altooua,  Penna 


SUPER- Intelligent  Collie-Shepherds.  Virgil  Smith, 

Mount  Vision,  New  Y’ork. 


GERMAN  Police  pups.  Registered  and  ped.  Also  avail¬ 
able  without  reg.  Ready  to  ship  Oct.  20.  E.  A.  Foote, 
The  Foote  Hills,  Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jervis 
33S0L 

PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful,  intelligent  — 
championship  ortfding.  Ideal  companions,  Males  $35.00. 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  $15.00.  females 
$10  00  Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer.  Pa. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines 
friendly,  farm  raiseo  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  youi 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke  New  fork 
Phone  Moravia,  4S2M3 

BE/lUTIFUL  English  Shepherd  pups.  Twelve  weeks  old. 
Guaranteed  to  make  cow  dogs.  Showing  interest  now, 
females,  $15.00.  Take  advantage  of  low  price  while 
they  last.  Grand  companions  and  watch  dogs.  Julia 
Strittmatter,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

ENGLISH  Springer  Spaniels.  10  weeks— reg.,  wormed. 
Bred  for  hunting  and  disposition.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval — Luettgens,  R.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Holmdel 
H-8584. 


DOGS 


PUGS  Pawn,  born  6/11/52,  excellent  pedigree  stock. 
Blue  Star  Kennels,  Medina,  New  York. 

BOXERS— best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40S49. 


POULTRY 


MCGREGOR  FARMS.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  greai  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Puiloruni  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved.  New 
castle  vaccinated  Write  for  circular  McUregor  Farms 
Maine  New  V  urk 

ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns,  Parmenter  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Puiloruni  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer, 
Box  C,  GaJlupville,  N.  Y. 

!\  HITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birch 
are  good  layers  Fine  toi  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  leathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
ihe  present  demand  tor  quality  meat  with  white 
leathers.  Watt  to'  prices  and  hatching  dates  Orvdec 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden.  New  York. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers 
We  believe  you  ivil;  enjoy  raisiug  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  giver  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care  Babcock’s  White  Legnorns  hold  most  oi  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  ail  breeds  ai  all  tests.  Send 
tor  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chirk  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  texi  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Routt  6A,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that's 
why  our  hatchen  ha.-  made  record  growth.  Marshal) 
Red-Rock  crosses  aim  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  o/ 
large  eggs  oui  Rook- Reds  White  Rocks  and  Cornish 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quic* 
broiler  profits  Write  o  cab  today.  Marshall  Brothers 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca.  N  V  Phon  1082. 

RICHQUAL1TY  Leghorns,  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
yft  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All  stock 
irom  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Puliorum  clean. 
Vaccinated  or  Newcastle  Write  for  catalogs  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  11.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y 

FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production.  White  Rocks  and  Bee 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits.  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Bocks.  Satislaetlou 
guaranteed.  NY- US  approved  pullonum  clean  Spring 
nruoa  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Balls,  N  Y  Phone  i2ujx 

ATTENTION  Egg  Producers.  Cash  in  on  higli  fall  and 
winter  egg  prices.  Fill  empty  »aying  pens  with  our 
bred-to-lay  sex-linked  and  Silver  Hall  cross  pullets. 
Write  or  phone  toi  prices.  Hal)  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc., 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  Telephone  Wallingford,  9-4447 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  ot  our 
birds.  Walter  S  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  New  York 
Phone:  Hobart  5281 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  African  Guineas — Quality  birds  from  choice 
breeders.  Fully  feathered.  6-7  weeks  old.  Orders  under 
25,  $1.50  each —  25  or  more,  $1.25  each.  Check  with 
order.  Shipping  extra.  W.  E.  Blacklock.  Pomfret 
Center.  Conn. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  Ger-sr  -ex-linked,  choice  breeders  Beth  Hone 
Farm,  Ilonesdale,  Pa.  Phone  6S9J12. 

RAISE  GEESE  tor  inn  and  profit.  Booklet  10c  tells 
how.  Hardy,  easily  raised  on  grass,  little  grain.  Robert 
Sharp,  Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 

WELL  grown  March  &  April  iiatched  white  Chinese 
geese,  $16.00  per  trio.  William  E.  Smith,  Route  2, 
Fulton,  New  York. 

GEESE  &  DUCKS  For  Sale.  Write  Rex  Sprout. 
Sayre.  Penna. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS  ana  poles,  ail  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  Snell. 
MarceUus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206F11. 

NEEDHAM  Crown  Drill  Parts  for  sale.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment  John  F.  Needham,  Phelps,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — 1947  Brockway  trae*or  and  20  ton  La 
Crosse  trailer,  Wisconsin  25  HP  engine,  wagon  bundle 
loader  for  McCormick  corn  binder,  McCormick  terrac¬ 
ing  plow,  Judson  side  rake.  Universal  portable  milker. 
Hulbert  Tractor,  White  River  Jet.,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE:  Allis  Chalmers,  model  K.  bulldozer  with 
Gar  YVood  angle  blade.  Recently  completely  overhauled. 
Very  good  condition.  Excellent  brush  removal  machine. 
Burr  Bros.,  Houghton,  New  Y’ork. 


TIRES  For  Sale.  (4)  new  with  tubes.  6.59-19-6  ply. 
Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


CABELL  IN  I  -VENARLIO  Corporation — Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offeri  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
Caterpillar  D-l-44  tractor  7J  series  with  LPC  straight 
dozer  reconditioned,  reasonable;  Caterpillar  22  gasoline 
tractor  with  LPC  straight  dozer,  reconditioned, 
$1,950.00;  Caterpillar  diesel  4o  tractor,  good  condition, 
$1,500.00;  A-C  model  54  tandem  drive  motor  grader, 
reconditioned  $1,800.00  Casellinl-Venable  Corporation, 
Barre,  Vermont.  Phone  90. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed  —  Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction — special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator — gives  exact  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  per 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven.  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 


STEEL  Silo  approximately  12  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  roof, 
chute,  ladder  and  brackets.  Partly  erected  once,  but 
never  Tilled.  $1,250.00.  J.  D.  MacEwan,  Borden  Ave., 
Norwich.  N.  Y.  Phone  4-2769. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  STROUT  CATALOG  Just  Out!  Farms,  homes, 
auto  cts. .  businesses,  31  states,  coast-to-coast.  Red 
cover,  over  3400  bargains.  Mailed  free.  World’s  largest. 
Our  52nd.  year.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  bargains,  homes,  business  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Write  for  free  bulletins.  Werts  Real  Estate, 

P.  O.  Box  110,  Johnson  City,  New  Y’ork. 

FARMS  For  Sale  in  the  “Sunny  South  ’’  Permanent 
year  round  pastures  are  being  tapidly  developed  in 

South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production.  You 
can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save  the 

cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Mild  climate, 

rainfall  average  45  inches.  If  you  are  interested  in  good 
farm  lands  of  this  type,  see  or  contact:  Bradham 
Realty  Company  Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter, 
S.  C.  Phone  48. 

IDEAL  Beef  Farm — 90  acres,  brook,  7  room  house, 
electricity,  large  barns,  tar  road,  58  miles  from  New 
York  City.  $17,500.00.  Charles  G  Ort.  Hackettstown. 
New  Jersey. 

SMALL  Village  Farm — 74  acres  with  sugar  orchard, 
on  hard  surface,  near  churches,  academy.  Box  187, 
Bakersfield,  Vermont. 

THREE  room  cottage,  sun  porch — near  salt  water. 
$2500.  Borgkvists,  Wilson  Road,  Kittery,  Maine. 


125  ACRE  Farm — 10  room  modem  house,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  on  black  road  and  school  bus,  near  New  Found 
Lake,  good  tor  summer  business,  barn  75  x  40.  William 
A.  Barrett,  Bristol,  N.  H. 


50  ACRES  small  farm,  slate  road,  good  12  room  house, 
tire  places,  barn,  trout  brook.  Mrs.  Elsie  Grant.  Ver- 
shire,  Vermont. 


DIRECT  from  owner,  150  acres,  bare  farm,  bungalow, 
2  car  garage  36  x  80  barn,  26  stanchions,  3  calf  pens, 
1  bull  pen,  milk  house,  chicken  coop.  4  miles  from 
Binghamton.  Frank  Lyon,  R.  D.  1,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  125  acres.  Good  buildings,  on  main  road, 
school  bus,  milk  route,  electricity,  telephone.  1  mile 
from  Howard,  Route  70.  Clark  Cragg,  Bath.  N.  Y. 
Route  3. 


126  A.  FARM  for  Sale,  $6,500.00.  Long  term.  Write 
Mrs.  Anna  Roha,  R.  D.  3,  Guvs  Mills.  Fa. 


WELL  BI1LT  four  room  house,  not  completed.  Small 
acreage,  excellent  spring,  electricity.  Post  Office,  store, 
one  mile.  Oneonta  18  miles.  Shown  by  appointment 
only.  Virgil  Smith,  Mount  Vision,  New  Y’ork. 


ONEIDA  County.  72  Acres,  no  buildings.  Ideal  for 
chicken  or  turkey  ranch.  Owner.  Box  514-BH,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

DIRECT  From  Owner,  large  dairy  jferm  (270  acres, 
loam  and  red  shale).  Concrete  road,  three  miles  to 
Leaguo-Sheflield  milk  stations.  New  $2u.000.0o  barn. 
Twelve  other  buildings.  Stable,  capacity  100  cattle. 
Double  house,  two  baths.  Electricity.  RFD.  School  bus. 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  175  miles  to  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  $50,000.00  investment.  Priced  at  insured 
value  of  buildings  $36,000.00.  Will  sell  on  very  small 
down  payment  5  Yz%  of  purchase  price.  Seventeen  year 
terms  (interest  4%%)  to  reliable  parties  with  farm 
experience  who  have  to  start  wiUi  at  least  thirty  cows. 
Tractor  and  some  equipment  to  pledge  as  collateral. 
Box  514-ET,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


135  A.  LARGE  bam,  2  silos,  milk  house,  storage  barn, 
chicken  house.  New  six  room  house,  bath-gas-electric. 
All  machinery.  40  head  R.  II.  cattle.  Crops.  On  county 
road  2  miles  from  town.  Mail,  milk  and  school  bus 
route.  Price  $26,000.00.  Box  514-CY,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


TEN-Aere  farm  at  Roxburgh,  N.  J.,  near  Belvedere, 
5  room  house,  good  bam.  spring  water.  Reasonable 
price  and  reasonable  terms.  Come  and  see  it.  W.  C. 
Padgett,  Phillipsburg,  R.  D.  2,  N.  J. 

POR  SALE — 22  acre  farm,  modern  8  room  home.  Sui¬ 
table  for  chickens,  turkeys  or  minks.  Write  John  W. 
Leyerzaph,  Long  Hill  Rd.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


125  ACRES  good  buildings  basement  barn,  36’  x  60’, 
silo.  Tractor,  tools,  sandy  soil.  Location  Avoca.  Con¬ 
tact  Clair  Robords,  1018  Oak  St.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 
Phone — 3-23U1. 


PLANTS 


RASPBERRY  plants  for  October  and  November  setting. 
Latham.  Taylor,  Indian  Summer  (Everbearing).  Free 
price  list.  Rexford  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


_ GINSENG _ 

GINSENG.  Wild  root  bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Send 
for  descriptive  price  list.  11.  C.  Metcalf  A  Son.  Alstead 
New  Hampshire. 


HONEY 


OLD  fashioned  tender  new  clover  comb  honey  chunks 
5  lb  tin  11.85,  plain  $1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet, 
Marathon,  New  Yoik. 


NEW  HONEY':  Choice  Clover  New  York's  finest.  5 
lbs.  $1.35:  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60 
lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  raise  certified  milk  'arm  Higbes 
wages  paid  Pav  for  overtime  Steady  year-round  etn 
oloymenl  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunity 
ior  dependable  men.  Write  tor  information  Walker 
Gordon  Laooratorv  Company  Plainsboro  New  Jersey 

LADY  25-35  for  housework.  Write  to  E.  Lawton, 
General  Delivery,  Arcade,  New  York,  for  details. 


NYLONS,  Watches,  typewriters,  outboard  motors, 
wholesale.  Agents  wanted.  Write  Simms,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


U*UISHING  UNO 

CLOSING  OAr$' 

Oct.  4  Issue  . 

...Closes  Seat.  19 

Ocf.  18  Issue . 

Nov.  1  Issue . 

. Closes  Oct.  17 

Nov.  15  Issue  . 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


RIBBONS — 3  bargain  bunches,  only  $1.00  postpaid 
90-100  feet  each  bunch.  Assorted  colors,  widths,  quail 
ties.  All  good  lengths.  Wonderful  for  gift  tying,  hair- 
bows,  dressmaking,  lingerie.  Ribbon  Shop,  West 
Brookfield  12.  Massachusetts. 


PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer’s 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
A.  Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog1*.  Save 
50%— Compare  price  &  quality,  ladies  dresses  $1.0!), 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.09, 
mackinaws.  House  furnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers’  Sales  Co..  Dept,  A,  Fail-view,  N.  J. 


QUILT  Pieces — Big  bundle,  about  6  yards.  Bright,  new 
fast-color  cotton  prints.  Free  patterns,  gift.  $1.25. 
McCombs,  Dept,  15,  4519  Butler,  Pittsburgh  1,  Pa. 

CORDUROY  overalls,  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 

BANQUET  roll  table  paper  for  your  Church  or  grange 
suppers.  Write  for  sample  and  wholesale  prices.  Brisko 
Co..  Shaftsbury,  Vermont 


SATIN  Ribbon  Bargain,  50  yards  25c,  assorted  color*, 
widths,  5  yard  lengths.  Postpaid,  refunds.  Adams  Tex¬ 
tiles,  734  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HANDMADE  tclt  baby  shoes,  white,  blue,  yellow,  green, 
pink  $175  pr.  Mrs.  F.  G.  Kimball,  Newport,  N.  II., 
RFD  No.  1. 


“U-F1NISH’’  or  “we-finish”  Christmas  Cards  and 
stationery  reproducing  your  photograph.  Prices  5c  up, 
Sample  FREE.  Brown’s,  230  Bryant,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


J5DAR  Telephone.  Transmission,  barn  construction 
poles.  Posts  all  sizes.  F.  G.  Fletcher,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

WHISKEY  Barrels,  fresh-empti -d,  50  gallon,  $6.25 

each,  here.  5  or  more  $6.00  each.  Berwick  &  Sons, 
YVest  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN!  Use  A.D.D.’s  Liniment  — 
simple,  effeetiv-  treatment  for  relief  of  Garget  (swollen 
udder),  fouls,  minor  cuts,  bruises.  Applied  freely,  twice 
daily  with  massage  reduces  congestion.  Keep  handy  for 
instant  use  and  save  yourself  money.  Send  $1.25,  direct 
to  manufacturer.  A  D.  Driscoll.  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets',  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing  PAW  PAW  ODORLESS.  Tried 
and  proved  effective  by  over  150.000  worldwide  cus¬ 
tomers.  Easy,  sate,’  economical  to  use.  Saves  digging, 
pumping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Post¬ 
card  brings  FREE  details.  BURSON  LABORATORIES, 
Dept.  C-32,  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 

XMAS  trees,  bundled  Fir,  wreaths,  roping,  etc.  Write 
for  prices.  Ingraham,  Brookline,  N.  II. 

BUCKWHEAT  For  Sale.  Place  your  order  now.  Rex 
Sprout,  Sayre,  Penna. 

WHY  HOME  Made  Blocks?  Less  work  the  new  way. 
from  the  mixer  to  the  wall.  Free  literature.  Dudley 
Wall  Builder,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

PORTER’S  ’’Pain-King’  Man  says,  "Porter’s  Salve 
for  cuts,  burns,  minor  irritations,  still  60c.  Porter  s 
wonderful  liniment  for  relieving  tired,  aebing  muscles. 
Just  $1.”  Order  from  Porter’s,  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

JOIN  Worldwide  Amateur  Gardeners  Society.  Receive 
free  seeds,  magazines  directly  from  abroad.  200,000 
members.  Floriculture.  Box  71,  Boston,  Mass 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  TO  BUY— United  States  coins.  Dr.  Stewart 
Gay.  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  New  York. 

POTATO  DIGGER.  Elevator  style.  State  particulars. 
Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa.  


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


TWICE  EACH  MONTH 
THIS  PAGE 
goes  to 

220,000  READERS 

living  in  the  Northeast 

It  is  a  market  place  to  which  that  great 
family  of  American  Agriculturist  readers 
turn  for  merchandise  they  need  and  YOU 
MAY  HAVE  FOR  SALE.  We  know  it  works, 
because  advertisers  tell  us  how  well 
pleased  they  are  with  returns  and  it  •* 
not  costly 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  such  as 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  dogs  or 
other  pet  stock,  used  farm  machinery, 
seeds,  plants;  or  if  you  want  to  sell  the 
whole  farm,  write  out  your  ad  and  send 
it  to  us  before  the  next  closing  date 
listed  at  the  top  right  of  this  page.  See 
rates  and  address  top  left. 
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VOI  THS  compete  for 
CATTLE  honors  at 

STATE  FAIR 

ONE  of  the  great  assets  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  lies  in  the  educational 
opportunities  given  young  people.  Boys 
and  girls  competing  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  learned  lots  about  fitting 
their  animals  and  about  showmanship 
and  will  be  “old-timers”  by  the  time 
they  are  ready  to  compete  in  the  open 
classes.  R-esults  of  competition  were: 

Guernsey 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion,  Ripley 
Farm's  Bonnie— Delbert  Ripley,  Cortland. 
Reserve  Senior  and  Reserve  Grand,  Tho¬ 
mas  Gungold,  Jeremy  Thomas,  Holcomb; 
Reserve  Junior  Champion,  Vassar’s  Var- 
dy’s  Beth — Richard  Baright,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie;  Junior  Champion,  Ben  Tulloch  Prg 
Merry— Henry  Thomas,  Jr.,  Cortland. 

Ayrshire 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion,  K.  Ideal 
of  C.  B. — Abigail  Ann  Stimson,  Spencer; 
Reserve  Senior  and  Reserve  Grand,  Tot- 
tenshire  Dusky  Lady,  Silas  N.  Stimson, 
II,  Spencer;  Junior  Champion,  Kenmore 
Gold  Star — Floyd  Loper,  Jr.,  Hornell;  Re- 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 
AT  AUCTION 

CAPITAL  DISTRICT  SALE 

SCHAGHTICOKE  FAIRGROUNDS, 
Schaghticoke,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1952 
12:15  P.  M. 

4  5  HEAD  45 

19  COWS  —  26  BRED  HEIFERS 

Close  to  Freshening,  Calfhood  Vaccinated 
WRITE  FOR  A  CATALOG 

SEATH  AND  SHULTZ 

40  Grove  Street 

Peterborough,  New  Hampshire  - 

65  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

sell  in  2nd  TRI-COUNTY  BREEDERS'  SALE 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27 

SCHAGHTICOKE,  N.  Y.,  on  Fairgrounds, 

10  miles  north  of  Troy,  on  Route  40. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  practically  all  vaccinated,  many  from 
Bang's  Certified  herds,  all  blood  tested  within  30  days, 
mastitis  charts,  pregnancy  examinations. 

SO  Fresh  and  Close  Springers;  including  25 
First  Calf  Heifers;.  8  Bred  and  Open  Heifers; 
4  Heifer  Calves — 3  High  record  Bulls. 

Sale  starts  at  noon,  lunch  available. 

GILBERT  BUCKLEY,  Chairman,  Sale  Committee, 
Schaghticoke,  New  York. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 
Sat.,  Oct.  4,  promptly  at  noon 
Fair  Grounds,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 

20  Cows,  II  1st  Calf  Heifers,  42  Bred  Heifers, 

15  Heifer  Calves  and  6  Young  Bulls 
The  M.  e.  305  day  2x  lecords  of  the  cows  and  the 
dams  of  the  others  average:  11930  M.  4.3%  508  F. 
Nearly  all  cows  and  bred  heifers  fresh  or  due  within 
30  days.  48  by  Approved  sires.  Majority  Bangs  Ac¬ 
credited  and  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  All  tested  within 
30  days. 

The  Sale  of  BIG  VALUES. 

For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  152,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Atwood  Orchards  Valcour  Farm  Dispersal, 
Wed.,  Oct,  1,  at  Noon  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Amos  of  Windrow,  due  for  Approval,  sells  with  24 
daughters.  Herd  includes  27  Cows,  I  Bred  Heifer,  19 
Open  Heifers  and  Calves,  2  Young  Bulls.  16  years  of 
Herd  Test  records.  Herd  Bangs  Accredited,  Calf  Vac¬ 
cinated,  tested  within  30  days. 

For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  152,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


•John  R.  Manning,  Milking  Herd  Dispersal, 
Johnson,  N.  Y.,  (Orange.  Co.),  Wed.,  Oct.  8, 
1952,  at  1:00  P.  M.  36  Reg.  Cows,  I  Grade  and 
2-yr.-old  hull.  This  is  a  good  farmer  breeder’s  herd 
with  DHI  records.  A  lot  fresh  or  due  soon.  All  calf. 
vac.,  and  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days 
prior  to  sale.  For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  152,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


serve  Junior,  Meredith  Fair  Lora— Abi¬ 
gail  Ann  Stimson. 

Brown  Swiss 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion,  Forest 
Farm’s  Dutchess  C.  L. — Leon  W.  Button, 
Rushville;  Reserve  Grand  and  Junior 
Champion,  Sunnygables  Windsor  Belle  — 
Richard  Habecker,  Pottsford;  Reserve 
Junior  Champion,  Reeds  Buttercup  — 
James  Miller,  Johnstown;  Reserve  Senior 
Champion,  Mohawk  Lassies  Lady  2nd — 
Ray  Berry,  Adams. 

Jersey 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion, m  Remus 
Volunteer  Scot — Dorothy  Bendict,  East 
Meredith;  Reserve  Grand  and  Junior 
Champion,  Jerseyholme  Advancer  Patena 
— Philip  Drake,  Orwell;  Reserve  Junior 
Champion,  Advancer  Aster  Clematis  — 
Robert  Beard,  Black  Creek;  Reserve  Sen¬ 
ior  Champion,  Pinnacle  Pedro  Alice — Lil¬ 
lian  Melvin,  Baldwinsville. 
Holstein-Friesian 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion,  Belle  Cor¬ 
nell  Dewdrop  Abbederk — Gerald  Coyne, 
Avon;  Reserve  Grand  and  Reserve  Sen¬ 
ior,  Waydell  Katie — Robert  Burns,  Bovina; 
Junior  Champion,  Mentz  Dekol  Wayne 
Cavalier — Ronald  Buxembaum,  Aurora; 
Reserve  Junior  Champion,  Bonnierest 
Pebble  Beach  \  Eleanor — Eleanor  Vorm- 
wald,  Homer.  - 
Sheep 

Grand  champion  market  lamb:  John 
Sipperley,  Tuscarora;  Reserve  Grand: 
Samuel  Adams,  Sodus. 

F.  F.  A.  WINNERS 

Demonstration  contest:  Drawing  and 
trussing  a  roasting  chicken.  First:  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  William  Mapes,  Hilton,  de¬ 
monstrator. 

Dairy  Judging:  First:  Oneida  County 
team  of  Charles  Anken,  Holland  Patent 
(  State  FFA  president  and  Star  Farmer) ; 
Raymond  Cobwaite,  Whitesboro;  and 
Walter  Lauber,  West  Moreland. 

Vegetable  Judging:  First:  Wyoming 
County  team  of  Richard  Wing  and  Bruce 
Keeney,  Castile;  and  Orlo  Brown,  Perry. 

Poultry  Judging:  First:  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty  team  of  Paul  Cook  and  Harry  Dixon 
of  Dryden. 

4-H  JUDGING 

4-H  Dairy  County  Judging  Teams  plac¬ 
ed  as  follows  from  1st  to  10th :  Madison, 
St.  Lawrence,  Dutchess,  Erie,  Oneida, 
Monroe,  Chenango,  Cayuga,  Cortland, 
and  Franklin. 

Tractor  Contest 

Winners  in  the  State  4-H  Tractor  Ope¬ 
rators  contest  were:  1 — Harold  Stuart, 
Geneseo;  2 — Robert  Tack,  Newark;  3— 
Norman  Kehl,  Strykersville ;  4 — Duane 

Perry,  Wyoming;  5 — Joseph  Udovich, 
Richfield  Springs ;  6 — Maver  Beecher, 

Berne;  7 — Winsor  Abbott,  Baldwinsville; 
8 — Harry  Rosseie,  Rock  Tavern ;  9 — David 
Schallenberg,  Westernville ;  10 — Fred  Dur- 
kee,  Clifton  Springs. 

These  10  boys  will  be  taken  on  an 
educational  tour  of  the  Empire  State 
late  this  month.  The  two  top  winners, 
Harold  Stuart  and  Robert  Tack,  will 
represent  New  York  at  the  Eastern 
Contest  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  compet¬ 
ing  against  16  other  Eastern  winners. 

*  —  A.A.  — 

DOWN  THE  ALLEY 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

States  in  a  year  are  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  the  15  or  20  million  cattle  we 
will  market  and  kill  this  year. 

If  on  top  of  all  this  you  have  trade 
treaties  with  other  countries  and  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaucrats  with  power  to  buy 
and  sell  food  and  fiber  (wool)  in  large 
enough  amounts  to  set  world  prices  and 
even  to  supply  our  armed  forces,  you 
have  power  enough  on  any  of  our  mar¬ 
kets  on  any  product  to  make  or  break 
any  of  us. 

Today  the  government  sets  the  price 
of  practically  everything  you  buy  or 
sell  with  the  only  money  they  have — 
YOURS!  Price  controls  at  home  only 
make  this  power  greater.  Food  con¬ 
trols  with  varying  costs  of  production, 
grades,  and  with  unpredictable  seasons, 
never  have  been  and  never  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  All  they  have  is  propaganda 
power,  unfortunately  not  only  to  in¬ 
fluence  prices  but  to  influence  votes. 

Your  legislator  is  home  now.  When 
he  asks  you  for  your  vote,  ask  him 
how  he  stands  on  government  compet¬ 
ing  in  business.  Above  everything  else 
let  him  know  HOW  YOU  STAND. 

P.  S.  The  hog  disease,  vesicular  exan¬ 
thema,  that  seemed  to  have  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  epidemic,  now  seems  to  be 
settling  around  garbage-fed  hogs  near 
our  large  cities.  It  may  he  that  it  can 
be  so  confined.  Let’s  hope  so! 


Quality  Silage  from  Steel 


To  make  quality  silage  you  must  have  a  silo  that  can  do 
the  job.  With  SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS— which  have  been 
making  high  quality  silage  for  over  30  years — you  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  better  silage  and  more  money. 
The  extra-strength  steel  keeps  moisture  in  —  air  out. 
Smooth  inside  walls,  large  chute,  and  doors  at  all  levels 
make  handling  easy.  6reat  range  of  sizes — add  on  any¬ 
time.  Immediate  delivery,  factory  erected  supervision,  and 

a  20  year  written  guarantee. 


•  Airtight 

•  Fireproof 
t  Moisture 

Proof 


•  Windproof 

•  Rotproof 

•  Easily 
Erected 


For  Better  Silage  in  '52 — Get  a 
Silver  Shield  NOW. 


Grain  Storage  At  Its  Best 

To  store  a  quality  grain  cror  you  must  have  a  quality  stor¬ 
age  bin.  C&L  silo  type  grain  bins  are  the  same  rugged  de¬ 
pendable  structures  as  the  Silver  Shield  Silos  with  storage 
capacity  up  to  3,000  bushels.  Rats  and  the  elements  can’t 
get  in  to  spoil  the  grain.  Ask  us  about  them. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  361 A  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Full  Information 


NORTHEASTERN  PA.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 
BREEDERS  BLUE  PRINT  SALE 
October  3, 1952  1:00  P.  M. 

Lunch  available 

ALLEN  F.  SCHMOLL  &  SONS  FARM,  TOWANDA,  PENNA. 

BULLS,  OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS,  BRED  COWS, 
COWS  WITH  CALF,  STEER  CALVES 

For  Catalogs  Write:  ALLEN  F.  SCHMOLL 
R.  D.  6,  Towanda,  Pennct. 


AMERICA’S  TOP  HOLSTEINS  CONSIGNED  TO 

14th  ANNUAL  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  BREEDERS'  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  4  NOON,  SHARP. 

Fair  Grounds,  RHINEBECK,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  17  miles  north  of  Poughkeepsie,  easy  to  reach 
from  Conn,  and  New  England. 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  70 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  majority  Bam'i  Certified,  and  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State,  nearly  all 

calfhood  vaccinated. 

An  All  Select  Offering  From  35  of  the  Best  Herds  in  Eastern  New  York. 

A0  fresh  and  Close  Springers,  featuring  many  sensational  animals,  including  a  nearly  700 
lb.  fat  record  daughter  of  the  famous  MONTVIC  RAG  APPLE  MARKSMAN.  Many  others  with 
500  lb.  and  600  lb.  fat  on  twice  a  day  milking. 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  A  799  lb.  twice  a  day  milking,  record,  own  daughter  of  MONTVIC  LOCHINVAR 
— a  780  lb.  fat  record  2  time  daughter  of  CARNATION  MADCAP  MAXIMUM. 

LOOK  AT  THIS  BULL  FROM  WARREN  WIGSTEN,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.:  A  yearling  full  brother  to  the 

twice  All-American  SENSATION  HIGHLINE  LASSIE  BELLE  with  732  lb.  fat,  4.2%,  2X  at  4  years.  He  by 

ORMSBY  SENSATION  45th  breeding  on  all  sides — very  beautiful. 

Sale  held  under  cover,  starts  at  12:00  Noon.  Lunch  available. 

COME  EARLY  AND  LOOK  THEM  OVER.  IT’S  A  SUPER  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU. 

EVI  SCHOLZ,  Chairman.  Sale  Committee,  Millerton,  New  York. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer ,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


BUY  YOUR  FALL  FRESHENING  COWS 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1  BIG  EARLVILIE  SALE 

160  HIGH  QUALITY  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  160 

Blood  tested,  T.  B.  Accredited,  many  calfhood  vaccinated,  pregnancy  examinations,  many  from  Bang  Certified 
herds  and  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State. 

Big  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Route  12-B  and 
40  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

55  breeders  of  New  York  and  several  neighboring  States  will  sell  one  of  the  greatest  offerings  ever  in  this, 
America’s  oldest  established  Holstein  consignment  sale. 

110  Strictly  fresh  or  ready  to  freshen  Cows  and  First  calf  heifers,  many  have  large  records; 
20  Service  Age  Bulls  of  the  finest  breeding  with  solid  pedigrees  of  sensational  productions; 
30  Heifers  of  all  ages  including  many  young  heifer  calves  selling  after  their  dams. 

Sale  starts  promptly  at  10:00  A.  M.  Lunch  available.  Good  truck  service. 

Breeders  and  Dairymen  for  the  Last  30  Years  Have  Bought  More  for  Their  Money  in  These 
Famous  Earlville  Sales,  and  With  Absolute  Assurance  that  Animals  are  as  Represented* 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

4th  ANNUAL  OTSEGO-HERKIMER-MONTGOMERY  BREEDERS'  SALE 
60  SELECTED  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25  —  Starts  at  12:00  Noon. 

At  CHERRY  VALLEY,  N.  Y.  which  is  right  on  Route  20,  and  12  miles  east  of  Richfield  Springs, 
at  School  Bus  Garage,  in  center  of  Village. 

40  strictly  fresh  and  Close  Springers,  many  First  and  Second  Calf  Heifers. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated,  majority  from  Bang’s  Certified  herds  and  eligible 
for  any  State. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  A  WONDERFUL  ARRAY  OF  THE  BEST  FROM  THE  PIONEER  HOLSTEIN  HERDS  OF 
THESE  3  MOHAWK  VALLEY  COUNTIES. 

R.  Y.  WALRATH,  Chairman,  Sale  Committee,  East  Springfield,  New  York. 

R.  AUSTIN  'BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
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By  MABEL  REBEL 


EACH  YEAR  more  and  more  women  dis¬ 
cover  that  sewing  at  home  is  the 
smartest  way  to  save  money  on  clothes, 
and  that  it’s  much  easier  to  shop  on 
the  pattern  pages  for  every  use — college,  ca¬ 
reer,  school  and  home.  This  faH’s^pattern  page 
headlines  speak  of  softer  silhouettes,  softer 
stylings,  softer  fabrics.  Wool  jersey  suiting  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  materials. 

Details  help  carry  out  the  softer  look  for 
essentially  tailored  styles.  Jumpers  have  been 
given  the  “dress  look”  in  novelty  printed 
corduroy,  worn  with  neat  jersey  or  cotton 
blouses.  The  “switch  about”  fashions  show 
combinations  of  fabrics,  such  as  skirts  in  beige 
or  white  wool  tweed,  or  black  and  white 
striped  corduroy,  worn  with  wool  jersey  or 
white  corduroy  blouses.  Two-piece  dresses  have 
the  “boxy”  look  with  easy-to-walk  skirts  or 
with  dressy  touches.  And  everywhere  .  .  .  the 
shirtwaist!  It’s  a  basic  fall  style  in  both  casual 
and  elegant  fabrics:  tie  silk,  flannel,  tweed, 
velvet,  and  soft  crepe. 

One  of  the  newest  angles  in  fall  woolens  is 
the  washable  feature.  Washable  flannels  are 
in  the  lead,  and  there’s  also  wool  with  orlon 


and  wool  with  nylon  blends.  Glossy  surfaces 
are  everywhere —  gfazed  denims,  glazed  cham- 
bray,  glazed  piques;  also,  quilted  textures  and 
quilted  trim.  Plaid  is  newest  as  band  trim¬ 
ming. 

Here  on  this  page  is  a  collection  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  smartest,  easy-to-sew  patterns,  suitable 
for  every  occasion.  See  page  25  for  pattern 
sizes  and  requirements. 

No.  2405.  Notched  collar  style  topper  with 
huge  patch  pockets;  both  long  and  three- 
quarter  sleeves  included. 

No.  2522.  This  is  a  practical  pocket-jumper 
with  companion  blouse.  Simple  V-neckline 
styling  is  very  easy  to  sew. 

No.  2681.  Surplice  closing  dress  with  shirred 
shoulders  and  hip  yokes  —  smart  slenderizer 
featured  with  sleeve  choice. 

No.  2763.  New  design  coat-dress  with  diag¬ 
onal  closing,  huge  cuffed  pocket  and  sleeves. 
Smart  coming  and  going! 

No.  2781.  Blouse  with  surplice  closing  and 
peplum — fashion-magic  whferever  it  goes!  Note 
stiffened  collar,,  easy-to-do. 

No.  2709.  In  one  pattern,  three  perfect  pieces 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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THE  QUEEN  CALLS  ON  "CLEMENTINE":  State  Fair  Poultry 
Queen  Janet  Marquis,  17,  of  Lake  Como,  N.  Y.,  Cayuga 
County,  was  not  too  busy  at  the  Fair  to  stop  in  at  the 
poultry  exhibit  to  visit  her  own  entry,  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  cockerel  named  "Clementine."  When  the  camera 
man  came  along,  they  posed  together  for  this  picture 
— Janet  in  her  queenly  dress  and  Clementine  in  his 
finest  feathers! 


"COOKIES  FROM  HOME":  Hundreds  of  prize  winning 
cookies  in  the  New  York  State  Fair  Foods  Contest  were 
neatly  packaged  after  the  judging  and  sent  by  air  mail 
♦o  men  in  the  armed  services.  Miss  Ethel  Olson  (left) 
of  Ithaca,  chairman  of  the  project,  and  Mrs.  Martha 
H.  Eddy,  director  of  women's  activities  at  the  Fair,  are 
shown  above  putting  address  labels  on  the  last  ship¬ 
ment  of  those  delectable  cookies. 


At  IV,  Y.  State  Fail* 

ALL  BUT  one  of  the  pictures  on  this  page 
were  taken  in  the  Women’s  Building  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  where  one  of  the 
finest  programs  in  the  Fair’s  history  was 
carried  on  by  the  Women’s  Division  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Martha  H.  Eddy  of 
Ithaca.  Highlights  of  the  program  were 
daily  fashion  shows,  foods  contests,  com¬ 
munity  service  awards  contest,  performan¬ 
ces  of  one-act  plays,  Home  Bureau  demon-  | 
strations  and  exhibits;  two  farm  kitchens 
with  experts  showing  the  best  and  easiest 
way  to  do  housekeeping  jobs;  and  a  fasci¬ 
nating  display  of  needlework. 

We  wish  we  had  the  space  to  publish  the 
names  of  all  the  women  whose  entries  in 
the  various  contests  and  classes  brought 
them  blue  ribbons  and  honors.  The  list  of 
winners  is  lengthy,  both  in  contests  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  women’s  division  and  in  other 
divisions  of  the  State  Fair.  This  year  a 
week  was  not  too  long  to  take  in  all  of  the 
outstanding  exhibits  put  on  by  boys  and 
girls,  grangers,  flower  growers  and  arrang¬ 
ers,  and  all  the  other  folks  who  cooperated 
in  making  the  1952  State  Fair  a  success. 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS  BY  HOME  FOLKS:  (Below  at  left)  Every 
afternoon,  from  4:15  to  6:15,  the  State  Fair  Theater  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Women's  Building  was  packed 
with  Fair-goers  who  came  to  see  plays  put  on  by  twelve 
amateur  dramatic  groups  from  every  corner  of  the 
state.  Admission  was  free  and  the  entertainment  first 
class. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  State  Fair  Theater,  now  in  its  third  year.  For  many 
years,  we  have  encouraged  the  production  of  one-act 
plays  by  amateur  groups,  as  we  think  it  is  one  of  the 
best  kinds  of  community  activities.  If  you  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  putting  on  plays,  write  for  our  free  list.  Address 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Play  Dept.,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Th  ese  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  plays  are  35 
cents  each,  easy  to  produce,  and  royalty  free.  You'll 
find  many  amusing  plays  among  them,  including  THREE 
CHEERS  FOR  WOODY,  a  very  funny  play  that  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  produced  last  year  at  the  State  Fair  Theater. 


CHAMPION  COOKS:  One  of  the  biggest  attractions  at  the 
Fair  was  the  judging  of  entries  in  the  Foods  Contest. 
A  high  point  each  day  was  the  awarding  of  a  gold  lov¬ 
ing  cup  to  the  person  whose  entry  was  judged  "Best  of 
Day."  At  (left).  Dr.  Frederica  Carleton,  president  of  the 
State  Home  Economists  Association,  presents  a  loving  cup 
to  Mrs.  Nicholas  Sarno,  Solvay,  for  her  angel  food  cake, 
(Above),  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  King,  Tuliy,  R.  D.  1,  receives 
the  "Best  of  Day"  loving  cup  for  her  old-fashioned  filled 
cookies.  Presenting  the  award  is  Mrs.  Homer  Day,  Ox¬ 
ford,  President  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus.  Other  "Best  of  Day"  winners  were:  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellen  Bledsoe,  Morrisville,  for  her  canned  vegetables; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Holman,  Auburn,  for  her  frozen  strawberries; 
and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Niedzielski,  E.  Syracuse,  for  her 
"Quick  Coffee  Cake." 


OUTSTANDING  COMMUNITY  SERVICE:  (Below),  A  thrilling 
moment  at  the  State  Fair  came  when  winners  in  the 
First  Anhual  Community  Service  Awards  Contest  were 
announced.  In  the  picture,  representatives  of  the  three 
winning  groups  in  Classes  I,  II,  and  III  receive  $100 
checks  and  congratulations  of  Mrs.  H.  Paul  Nelligan, 
chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee. 

Left  to  right  they  are:  Mrs.  Bernard  Travis,  Ellis  Hol¬ 
low  Home  Bureau,  Ithaca  (for  conversion  of  an  old  school 
house  into  an  all-around  community  center);  Mrs.  Ralph 
Hadlock,  Migrant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Church 
Women,  Clinton  (for  solving  community's  problem  of 
negro  migrant  farm  workers  by  organizing  a  construc¬ 
tive  program  and  creating  decent  living  conditions  for 
them);  Mrs.  Nelligan;  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dalton,  Parents' 
Committee  for  the  Children's  Ward  in  Tompkins  County 
Memorial  Hospital,  Ithaca  (for  working  with  the  hospi¬ 
tal  to  give  hospitalized  children  the  kind  of  care  they 
should  have). 

Second  prize  winners  were:  Mt.  Roderick  Home  Bur¬ 
eau,  East  Freetown;  Advertising  Women  of  Buffalo;  and 
(tied  for  second  place  in  Class  III)  Women  of  Rotary  of 
Syracuse  and  the  White  Plains  Section  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
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Zenith's  New 
Super-Sensitive 
FM 

brings  in  more  stations, 
more  programs  — 
cuts  through  static 


•  Exclusive,  superior  Zenith 
Tuning  Circuits  prevent  sta¬ 
tion-drifting  and  fading. 


•  Zenith  quality-built  speakers 
bring  you  Zenith's  beautiful 
Super-Sensitive  FM  or  Long- 
Distance  AM,  with  full,  rich 
tone  quality. 


•  Built-in  Zenith®  FM-AM  an¬ 
tennas  end  need  for  outside 
aerial  in  primary  listening 


areas. 


See  the  new  Zenith 

SUPER-MEDALLION 
AM-FM  RADIO 

A  handsome  Table  Model  in 
rich  Walnut  plastic,  with  giant 
dial  for  easy  tuning.  $54.95 


Backed  by  33  Years  of  “Know-How” 
in  Radionics®  Exclusively  •  Also 
Makers  of  Zenith  “Royal,”  “Super 
Royal,”  and  “Regent”  Hearing  Aids. 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation 
Chicago  39,  Illinois 

©  1952 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES- 
You  Can  Help  !  * 


RE  YOU  one  of  those  mothers 
who  exults  to  herself,  “Hur¬ 
rah!  No  more  sandwiches!” 
when  your  school  starts  a 
school  lunch  program?  That’s  only  na¬ 
tural,  but  even  though  you  are  rid  of 
the  job  of  making  sandwiches,  your 
help  and  understanding  are  still  need¬ 
ed  to  make  your  school  lunch  program 
a  success. 

Because  most  school  lunch  programs 
are  designed  just  to  supplement  the 
child’s  diet,  you  need,  to  keep  informed 
about  the  food  that  is  served  so  that 
you  can  plan  your  child’s  diet  accord¬ 
ingly.  Maybe  the  school  lunch  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  your  child. 
For  instance,  some  boys  need  more 
than  the  usual  menu  and  servings.  And 
does  it  fit  the  desires  and  eating  habits 
of  your  child  ? 


Mothers  See  3feiius 

Our  school  invites  parental  coopera¬ 
tion  by  sending  home  a  copy  of  the 
menu  for  each  elementary  child  a  week 
in  advance.  Mothers  can  study  this, 
and  if  Johnny’s  mother  notes  that  bak¬ 
ed  beans  are  offered  on  Thursday  and 
she  knows  they  disagree  with  Johnny, 
she  may  have  him  take  something  from 
home  that  day. 

Some  farm  children  prefer  to  take 
milk  and  sandwiches  from  home  and 
buy  only  the  hot  dish;  others  bring 
milk  and  buy  the  rest  of  their  lunch. 
The  school  lunch  program  benefits  even 
those  who  bring  all  of  their  lunch  from 
home.  They  sit  at  the  tables  to  eat  un¬ 
hurriedly,  and  lunch  assumes  more  im¬ 
portance. 

Many  Good  Results 

If  your  school  is  a  rural  ungraded 
one  without  a  school  lunch  program, 
your  teacher  would  probably  be  pathe¬ 
tically  grateful  for  your  help  in  start¬ 
ing  one.  School  lunch  programs  do 
more  than  supplement  the  diet  in  the 
rural  school,  although  there  may  be 
children  right  in  your  district  who  ac¬ 
tually  need  the  added  food.  They  give 
dignity  and  balance  to  the  day,  and 
help  solve  noon  disciplinary  problems. 
Youngsters  in  a  rural  school,  big  ones 
especially,  are  liable  to  gobble  a  sand¬ 
wich  and  run  out  to  play  without  su¬ 
pervision,  while  the  teacher  remains 
with  the  younger  ones  who  are  still 
eating.  When  a  school  lunch  program  is 
started,  eating  once  more  becomes  the 
main  business  of  the  noon  hour.  There 
is  an  opportunity  to  instill  good  man¬ 
ners  and  good  eating  habits  without 
preaching,  and  common  problems  of 
noontime  mischief  never  arise  because 
the  older  children  are  absorbed  in  doing 


their  share  of  the  work.  Lunches  be¬ 
come  fun  instead  of  a  chore  to  be  got¬ 
ten  out  of  the  way. 

If  you  do  put  up  lunches,  don’t  be 
afraid  of  trying  new  and  different 
ideas.  Little  frozen  food  containers  are 
fine  for  salads,  and,  for  variety,  small 
portions  of  food  may  be  baked  in  paper 
dishes  at  the  same  time  you  are  pre¬ 
paring  food  for  the  family  at  home. 
The  sandwich  was  a  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion,  easily  carried  and  eaten,  but  we 
do  not  need  to  be  tied  to  it.  Crackers, 
biscuits  or  rolls  go  nicely  with  a  hearty 
salad  as  a  substitute. 

Send  For  Those 

If  you  would  like  help  either  in  pre¬ 
paring  lunches  for  your  child  to  carry 
to  school,  or  in  starting  a  successful 
school  lunch  program  in  your  school, 
write  to  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei.  Home  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  one  or  both 
of  the  following,  and  enclose  a  3-cent 
stamp  with  your  request: 

BOXED  LUNCHES.  This  will  make 
the  job  of  putting  up  lunches  easier. 
Contains  suggestions  for  easy,  efficient 
preparation,  including  use  -of  home 
freezer;  recipes  for  milk  drinks;  15 
sandwich  ideas,  and  a  guide  to  good 
nutrition. 

LUNCH  IN  THE  RUBRAL  SCHOOL. 
This  material,  prepared  by  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  explains 
the  school  lunch  program,  how  it  is 
financed,  and  how  pupils,  parents, 
teachers,  and  the  community  can  co¬ 
operate  to  make  it  a  success.  Also  con¬ 
tains  list  of  needed  equipment;  advice 
on  buying  food  in  quantity  and  sani¬ 
tary  handling  of  food;  suggestions  for 
different  types  of  lunches,  menus,  main 
dishes  to  be  prepared  on  a  single  burn¬ 
er  or  in  an  oven;  ways  to  save  food 
values  in  cooking;  use  of  time  and  la¬ 
bor-saving  devices. 

—  a. a.  — 

Sally.  Scunei 

Under-ripe  squash  which  generally 
is  wasted  at  frost  time  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  neutral  background  for  mince 
meat.  If  the  mince  meat  is  made  from 
green  tomatoes,  use  of  three  parts  of 
squash  to  one  part  of  tomatoes  will 
take  care  of  the  tomato  acid  and  save 
parboiling  and  rinsing  the  latter.  This 
combination  of  tomatoes  and  squash 
also  makes  a  good  background  for  the 
regular  meat  type  of  mince  meat. 
—Mrs.  Elaine  Eastman ,  Andover,  N.H. 


When  everybody  cooperates — pupils,  mothers  and  teachers — there's  an  adequate 
noon  meal  for  every  child  in  the  school,  whether  he  eats  the  school  lunch  or  brings 
all  or  part  of  his  lunch  from  home.  Any  school,  large  or  small,  can  have  a  successful 
school  lunch  program.  — Photo  courtesy  N.  Y.  State  Education  Dept. 


[  Rural  i 
|  Radio  j 

■  Network  i 

|  Sponsored  in  the  interests  of  | 

I  Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of  J 
New  York  State. 


BARBARA  HALL 
RRN  Women's  Editor 


Scrapbook  8:30  A.  M. 

Country  Home  11:30  A.  M. 

*  *  *  * 

Rural  Radio  Network 
programs  heard  on  these 
FM  stations: 

WHDL-FM,  Niagara  Falls,  98 
WFNF-FM,  Wethersfield,  108 
WHDL-FM,  Olean,  96 
WVBT-FM,  Bristol  Center,  95 
WHCU-FM,  Ithaca,  97 
WVCN-FM,  DeRuyter,  105 
WWNY-FM,  Watertown,  100 
WMSA-FM,  Massena,  105 
WKUN-FM,  Utica-Rome,  106 
WVCV-FM,  Cherry  Valley,  102 
WFLY-FM,  Troy,  92 
W.HVA-FM,  Poughkeesie,  105 
WQAN-FM,  Scranton,  92 


Listen  for  the 
“WEATHER 

Round-up” 

6:25  A.  M. 

7:15  AM.. 

12:15  P.M. 

6:15  P.M. 

Complete  forecast  on 
Rural  Radio  FM  Stations. 
|  Summary  forecast  on 
|  many  A  M  Stations. 
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No.  377.  Adorable  bunnies  which  require 
no  embroidery  —  just  iron  off  onto  ma¬ 
terials  !  Eighteen  motifs  of  2  and  3  inches 
in  brown  with  pink  for  inside  ears.  Use 
on  little  pajamas,  bedspread,  towels,  cur¬ 
tains,  hankies.  Instructions  for  transfer- 
ing  and  laundering  included. 


No.  506.  Knitted  in  two  pieces  and  then 
just  sewn  up  center  back,  this  provoca¬ 
tive  little  “shrug”  jacket  is  done  in 
lightweight  yarn  for  party  or  daytime 
wear.  In  pastels  it  makes  a  cute  bed- 
jacket,  too !  Sizes  small,  medium  and 
large  included  in  instructions. 


No.  429.  The  pink  of  the  rose,  the  green  of 
the  leaves  are  in  the  transfers — you  need 
only  iron  the  designs  off !  Four  roses  of  5 
inches,  eight  buds  of  1%  inches ;  for  place 
mats,  napkins,  tea  cloths,  aprons,  towels, 
dresser  scarfs. 


No.  351.  Soft,  cuddly,  washable  “sleepy 
giraffe”  crocheted  of  bright  wool  yarn. 
Measures  13  inches.  Adorable  holiday 
gift !  All  instructions  in  pattern. 


No.  476.  Delicate  lilacs  in  two-color 
transfer.  Just  iron  on  morning  frocks, 
party  aprons,  pale  grey  place  mats, 
runners.  Four  motifs  6%  by  4  inches, 
four  bunches  of  3  inches  each,  in  lilac 
with  green  stems  and  leaves. 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  your  name,  address. 
Pattern  number  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  Box  229,  Madison  Square  Station, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  25c  in 
C0|n,  money  order  or  check,  for  each  pat- 
tem  wanted.  Add  5  cents  per  pattern  for 
first  class  mailing. 


No.  484.  No  embroidery  needed  on  these 
lovely  lily  of  the  valley  designs.  The 
green  of  the  leaves  and  pale  green- 
blue  of  the  lilies  are  in  the  transfer  1 
Just  iron  off  onto  lunch  cloths,  nap¬ 
kins,  scarves,  aprons.  6  sprays  of  6% 
inches ;  16  separate  motifs  of  1-inch 
each. 


Says  speedy  Dry  Yeast  saves  time  and  work 


Wins  Blue  Ribbons  and  Silver  Cup 
in  Cooking  Competitions 


Five -year -old  Bonnie  thinks 
her  mother  is  a  wonderful  cook 
— and  the  judges  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  agree!  Last 
fall  they  awarded  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Jolley  a  silver  loving  cup 
for  best  entry  of  the  day — 
plus  a  big  blue  ribbon  in  one  of 
the  regular  cooking  contests. 
Mrs.  Jolley  also  won  top  honors 
at  the  Niagara  County  Fair. 

A  busy  homemaker  and 
mother  of  three,  Mrs.  Jolley  en¬ 
joys  cooking  for  her  family  at 
their  home  inYoungstown,  New 


York.  And  like  so  many  expert 
cooks,  she  uses  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It  gives 
me  grand  results,”  she  says. 
“So  quickly  and  easily,  too!” 

Folks  everywhere  find  that 
yeast-raised  goodies  are  rich 
and  delicious  .  .  .  nourishing, 
too!  When  you  bake  at  home, 
use  yeast.  And  use  the  best — 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  It’s  always  fast  rising, 
so  easy  to  use.  Why  not  buy  a 
supply  of  this  handy  Dry  Yeast 
— it  stays  fresh  for  months! 


Happy  Is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away  . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequentpassages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  thel5milesof  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


One-Act  Plays ! 

HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  3  cents  for 
complete  list  of  plays. 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 

DeptAA"T4»Hoboken,  [q.  j. 


Time  taken  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  is  time  well  spent— for  there  is  no 
better  way  to  keep  well  informed  on 
new  things  on  the  market,  what  to 
buy  at  what  price  and  where  to  go 
to  get  what  you  want.  When  you 
answer  an  “ad”  be  sure  to  mention 

American 

Agriculturist 
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Rural  Haunts 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


CROSS  the  road  from  the  peak 
of  my  ten  acre  lot  on  Wire- 
grass  Summit  there  stood  un¬ 
til  recently  a  vacant  cow- 
palace  and  an  abandoned  roughboard 
cpttage  that  were  at  one  time  the  resi¬ 
dential  holdings  of  “Colonel”  Wixom, 
a  party  of  entirely  agricultural  antece¬ 
dents  whose  title  was  said  to  have  been 
acquired  by  his  taking  the  hand  in 
marriage  of  the  widow  of  a  militia 
colonel  of  the  old  general  training  days. 
I  never  knew  Colonel  Wixom.  The 
buildings  and  the  so-called  farm  with 
which  they  belonged  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  during  my  residence  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity.  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  forty- 
odd  years  since  their  owner  lost  his 
equilibrium,  and  shortly  afterwards  his 
interest  in  earthly  affairs,  one  evening 
while  he  was  clambering  around  a  pole 
scaffolding  twenty  feet  above  the  barn 
floor.  The  old  buildings  were  torn  down 
last  summer,  and  such  of  the  lumber 
as  could  be  used  was  moved  to  a  near¬ 
by  city  to  fool  somebody  in  bungalow 
construction. 

A  great  many  agriculturists  have  to 
my  knowledge  come  to  grief  while 
climbing  about  poorly  constructed  hay 
scaffolds  or  above  tricky  trap-doors 
and  manger  holes.  I  recollect  that  T 
once  had  a  nanow  escape  from  des¬ 
truction  when  a  boy,  being  suddenly 
precipitated  through  a  feeding-hole 
into  a  box-like  pen  and  the  company  of 
a  Holstein  bull  of  uncertain  disposition. 
If  I  had  not  been  possessed  of  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  jump  over  the  hay¬ 
mow  and  shout  “Hoo-a-a!”  there  is  no 
telling  what  might  have  happened.  On 
another  and  more  recent  occasion  I  be¬ 
came  involved  in  an  argument  with  a 
well  known  up-state  journalist  whom  I 
was  entertaining  at  my  Thompson’s 
Creek  estate,  and  observing  that  I  was 
rapidly  losing  ground  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  I  enticed  my  friend  up  into  the 
hayloft  and  across  a  treacherously 
covered  feeding-hole.  When  the  editor 
regained  control  of  his  faculties  and 
emerged  from  the  horse  manger  he  at 
once  entered  his  omnibus  and  went 
away  from  there  fast.  (Note  by  E.  R. 
Eastman:  This  really  happened  to  me 
one  time  when  I  was  visiting  my 
brother  George  Duff  (George  Dufay 
Eastman)  except  I  didn’t  go  away 
afterwards.  It  takes  more  than  that  to 
drive  me  away  from  good  victuals  sup¬ 
plied  by  someone  else!) 

The  road  past  the  old  Wixom  farm 
is  a  very  lonely  one,  and  meanders  over 
the  hill  from  West  Yorkshire  station 
in  an  aimless  and  uncertain  fashion  to 
nowhere  in  particular.  One  night  last 
fall  as  Bob  Jenkins,  who  works  with 
the  railroad  carpenter  gang,  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  hill  for  a  brief  reunion  with 
Thompson’s  Creek  relatives  his  equan- 
amity  was  disturbed  by  a  loud  crash 
followed  with  a  dull  thud  and  dismal 
groanings  which  seemed  to  emanate 
from  the  site  of  the  old  cow  barn.  Di¬ 
rectly  subsequent  to  this  occurrence  he 
was  pursued  for  some  distance  down 
the  hill  by  a  headless  spectre,  who  re¬ 
peatedly  bade  him  to  halt  and  be  in¬ 
terviewed.  It  was  with  no  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  according  to  Bob,  that  a  success¬ 
ful  getaway  was  accomplished,  and 
since  then  he  has  avoided  the  short  cut 
home  even  in  hours  of  broad  daylight. 
The  fact  that  a  recent  constitutional 
amendment — prohibition — is1  not  at  all 
times  respected  and  also  that  it  was  a 
first  Saturday  night  after  payday  may 
or  may  not  have  had  something  to  do 
with  Bob’s  experience. 

Corroboration  of  his  statements  was, 


however,  to  a  certain  extent  brought 
out  by  an  adventure  which  happened 
to  Will  Kirke  a  short  time  afterwards. 
Will  was  cutting  polewood  near  the 
Wixom  place  late  one  November  after¬ 
noon  when  he  was  disturbed  by  an  un¬ 
earthly  shouting  and  hallooing  and 
thrashing  around  in  the  brush.  Being 
unable  by  other  than  a  close  and  un¬ 
desirable  investigation  to  locate  the 
source  of  the  racket  he  was  constrain¬ 
ed  to  abandon  his  fuel-gathering  ope¬ 
ration  and  retire  with  some  precipita¬ 
tion  to  his  abode.  The  fact  that  Bill 
is  the  sort  of  person  who  ordinarily 
fears ‘no  man  save  the  barn  inspector 
and  tire  tax  gatherer  gives  some  cre¬ 
dence  to  his  statement  that  happenings 
of  an  unusual  nature  occurred  in  his 
vicinity  that  afternoon. 

It  was  therefore  with  an  uneasy  and 
qualmish  feeling  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach  that  I  observed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  unusually  attired  figure  on 
the  edge  of  the  brush  lot,  one  afternoon 
recently  while  plowing  in  the  field 
across  from  the  Wixom  place.  My  trep¬ 
idation  was  not  in  any  measure  allayed 
when  upon  the  closer  approach  of  the 
figure  I  noted  that  it  was  clad  in  moldy 
grave-clothes  and  carried  its  head  un¬ 
der  its  left  arm. 

I  was  strongly  tempted  to  cut  loose 
the  little  Morgan  mare,  who  can  run 
like  blue  blazes,  and  retire  from  that 
district,  but  upon  the  approaching 
party’s  making  the  Indian  sign  of 
peace,  right  hand  held  in  front  with 
palm  outward,  I  concluded  to  stay  and 
be  interviewed.  My  courage  was  some¬ 
what  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  at¬ 
tached  to  my  middle  person  was  a 
calibre  forty-five  single  action  Colt’s 
revolver,  which  I  have  for  company’s 
sake  carried  while  working  on  the  hill 
since  the  sinister  rumors  of  last  au¬ 


tumn.  I  have  a  theory  that  no  ghost  is 
able  to  digest  a  black-powder  propell¬ 
ed  forty-five  calibre  bullet.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  idea,  when  the  spectre 
was  within  easy  hailing  distance  I  pre¬ 
sented  the  old  cannon  and  bade  him 
stand  and  give  an  account  of  himself. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  dodgammoned  to 
blazes!”  said  the  ghost,  “Is  that  any 
way  to  treat  a  neighbor?  Pull  a  gun 
on  a  feller,  by  ginger  to  grindstones!!” 

“That’s  all  right,  my  friend,”  said  I. 
“That’s  all  right,  only  you  just  stay 
where  you  are  and  explain  what  in 
Tophet  you  mean  by  prowling  around 
in  that  shape  and  scaring  my  horses 
and  bothering  me  when  it  is  getting 
too  late  to  plow  for  buckwheat.  Why 
don’t  you  wear  your  blasted  old  head 
where  it  belongs,  anyway?” 

“Well,  as  to  that,  neighbor,”  said  the 
visitor,  “when  a  feller  has  kind  of  laid 
around  outdoor  and  underground  forty 
’r  fifty  years  his  dum  joints  gits  might 
undependable  like.  I’ll  say  it’s  embar¬ 
rassing  to  have  your  head  break  off 
and  roll  down  one  of  these  here  side- 
hills  ten  ’r  a  dozen  rod  when  maybe 
you’re  in  a  hurry  to  catch  up  with 
somebody.  That’s  all  the  reason  why  I 
carry  it  this  way,  and  nothin’  to  take 
offense  at.” 

“Very  well,”  said  I,  “but  why  did  you 
scare  the  daylights  out  of  Bob  Jenkins 
and  Billy  Kirke  last  fall  ?  Do  you  call 
that  acting  in  a  reasonable  and  neigh¬ 
borly  manner?” 

“Didn’t  scare  nobody,”  replied  the 
spectre.  “Didn’t  cal’late  to  scare  no¬ 
body.  All  I  wanted  was  to  attract  their 
attention  perfectly  natural.  I  ain’t  to 
blame  ’cause  1  have  to  wear  this  rig 
and  travel  in  this  fashion.  It’s  the  best 
and  all  I’ve  got,  and  I  don’t  like  it 
a.ny  better’n  you  do.  ’Twant  my  look¬ 
out  if  them  dum  fools  was  a  mind  to 
git  panicky  and  go  a-gallopin’  off  like 
scalded  tomcats.  I  holleered  to  ’em  to 
stop  an’  that  was  all  the  good  it  done!” 

“All  right,”  says  I.  “What  did  you 
want  with  them,  anyway?” 

“Been  out  of  tobacco  for  nigh  onto 
ten  year,”  said  the  visitor.  “If  you’ve 
ever  chawed  you  know  what  that 
means.  Jest  wanted  to  ask  them  yahoos 
if  they  had  a  bite  of  plug  in  their 
clothes,  an’  by  ginger,  away  they  went 
before  I  could  git  in  askin’  distance! 


SLIM  AND  SPUD 


Carried  Away 


My  Trip 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

All  my  life  I've  dreamed  of 
A  trip  to  London  town; 

The  streets  there  have  such  lovely 
names  .  .  . 

I  would  go  up  and  down 
The  stones  of  Angel  Alley, 

And  then  to  Sermon  Lane: 

O,  lovelier  than  a  poem. 

Dove  Court  in  spring  rain! 

Appletree  Yard  lies  dreaming 
In  London's  heart,  I  know; 

Turnagain  Lane  is  waiting 
When  England's  breezes  blow. 

Silver  Street,  I'm  certain. 

Is  beautiful  as  its  name. 

And  when  I'd  walk  its  length  at  dusk. 

I'd  think.  I'm  glad  I  came! 


Don’t  happen  to  have  a  little  mite  of 
chawin’  with  ye,  do  you?” 

“Friend,”  I  said,  “that  puts  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  aspect  on  the  case!  I 
did  use  to  indulge  in  the  weed  in  the 
manner,  you  indicate,  before  Mrs.  Duff 
put  a  stop  to  it  in  the  partnership  bar¬ 
gain.  I  still  smoke,  however,  and  if  you 
can  convert  to  your  benefit  a  good 
handful  of  cigar-clippings  you  are  more 
than  welcome  to  the  same.  Put  your 
head  on  your  shoulders  and  come  up 
behind  the  horses  so  as  not  to  frighten 
them.” 

•i'  ❖  “j» 

Since  that  odd  interview  every  time 
I  go  on  the  hill  I  make  up  a  small 
package  of  tobacco  and  place  it  on  a 
stump  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  I  have 
seen  nothing  more  of  my  strange  visit¬ 
or,  but  the  package  is  always  gone 
when  I  arrive  with  another  one.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to 
find  under  a  stone  laid  carefully  on  top 
of  the  stump  a  section  of  weathered 
grave-shroud,  on  which  had  been  rud- 
ly  printed  with  charcoal  the  following 
epistle : 
naybor  Duf: 

iN  rEtirn  For  yoUr  kindnes  I  will 
tel  yOu  sumthiNg  THat  may  bennyfitt 
you  in  makkin  a  livving.  This  Seccrit 
i  have  dissCovered  in  a  sojournof  73 
yRs  on  Earth  and  45  yrs.  Elsewhere. 
There  ain’t  no  munny  in  farming! 

iN  Haise. 

your  fREnd  wixom. 

( Reprinted  from  the  July  7,  1922  issue 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  News  by 
permission  of  George  C.  Lee,  Editor.) 
—  a.  a.  — 

WASHING  EGGS 

The  argument  about  washing  eggs 
or  not  washing  them  is  about  settled, 
and  the  decision  is  to  wash.  However, 
it  is  important  to  wash  eggs  in  water 
which  is  warmer  than  the  eggs,  other¬ 
wise  the  egg  will  shrink  and  pull  the 
dirty  water  through  the  shell  thus 
contaminating  them  and  hastening 
spoilage. 

Of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to  wash 
clean  eggs  and  where  there  is  just  a 
spot  it  can  be  removed  with  a  piece 
of  sandpaper. 

Brief  directions  for  washing  eggs  are 
to  put  them  in  a  wire  basket,  lower 
them  into  water  containing  a  deter¬ 
gent  and  where  the  temperature  is  be¬ 
tween  120  and  130  degrees.  Leave  them 
for  3  to  5  minutes,  either  revolving  the 
basket  or  using  a  washer  where  the 
water  is  kept  moving  by  compressed 
air,  then  take  the  eggs  out  of  the  water 
and  rinse  them  by  spraying  with  clean, 
warm  water  or  dipping  them  into  a 
bucket  of  clean,  warm  water. 

—  A.  a.  — 

“The  present  administration  has  but 
one  answer  for  all  problems:  More 
money.  The  American  taxpayer’s  dol¬ 
lar  has  to  act  as  a  substitute  for 
brains,  statesmanship  and  common 
sense.” — Albany,  N.  Y.,  Knickerbocker 
News. 


\ 
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tire  care 

Increases  Life 

ACCORDING  to  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
farm  service  department,  farmers 
who  observe  the  following  tips  will  not 
only  protect  their  valuable  tires  and 
make  them  last  longer,  but  will  obtain 
the  maximum  efficiency  from  their 
equipment: 

1.  Check  air  pressure  twice  a  month, 
taking  reading  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  tires  are  cool.  Never  release 
air  from  tires  after  running  tractor 
for  long  period  in  hot  sun.  This  will  re¬ 
sult  in  under-inflation  and  possible  tire 
damage  when  casing  cools  off. 

2.  Do  not  permit  grease  or  oil  to  re¬ 
main  on  tires  as  petroleum  products 
will  shorten  the  life  of  rubber.  Always 
wash  off  chemicals  that  may  accumu¬ 
late  after  using  tractor  for  spraying. 

3.  When  using  liquid  weight  (cal¬ 
cium  and  water)  in  rear  tractor  tires, 
make  certain  the  valve  stem  is  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel.  BFG  tire  engineers 
particularly  warn  against  filling  a  tire 
more  than  three-quarters  full  of  liquid, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  air 
“cushion”  to  allow  the  tire  to  fie:  c 
when  it  hits  a  rock  in  the  field.  Main  ■ 
tain  correct  air  pressure,  because  i 
slight  leak  under  this  condition  wili 
cause  a  much  greater  decrease  in  pres¬ 
sure  than  if  the  tire  were  100  per  cent 
airfilled. 

4.  When  the  tractor  is  not  in  use  for 
long  periods,  jack  it  up  and  cover  it. 
Inflate  tires  to  recommended  pressure 
before  putting  tractor  back  in  service. 

5.  Always  use  valve  caps  to  keep 
out  dirt  and  moisture  and  to  prevent 
possible  trouble  from  leaky  valves. 

6.  Examine  tires  regularly  for  signs 
of  damage  and  remove  stones  or  other 
foreign  objects  from  treads.  Have  cuts, 
bruises  or  other  tire  damage  repaired 
as  soon  as  they  are  discovered. 

7.  Choose  correct  size  when  purchas¬ 
ing  tires,  keeping  in  mind  the  load 
they  must  carry  and  the  particular  job 
for  which  the  tractor  is  used. 

8.  Drive  carefully  at  all  times — es¬ 
pecially  on  the  highway — to  obtain 
longer  life  from  tires  and  to  extend 
your  own.  Farm  equipment  should  be 
driven  on  road  shoulders  whenever 
possible  to  make  room  for  other  ve¬ 
hicles.  V 

—  A.  A.  — 

VALUE  OF 

muscular  energy 

Muscular  exercise  is  a  good  thing 
for  maintaining  bodily  health  and 
vigor.  But,  regardless  of  how  strong 
you  are  you  will  no  doubt  be  amazed 
to  find  that  the  money  value  of  your 
strength  is  practically  zero. 

For  instance  I  once  boasted  about  a 
feat  of  unloading  40  tons  of  coal  from 
a  railroad  car  in  one  day.  I  shoveled 
the  coal  to  a  height  of  8  feet.  I  there¬ 
fore  did  40  x  2000  x  8  or  640,000  foot¬ 
pounds  of  work  during  that  10-hour 
day.  I  didn't  get  $5  per  day  as  work¬ 
ers  do  now,  but  at  that  rate  I  did  1280 
foot-pounds  for  one  cent. 

Now  compare  that  with  the  cost  of 
Power  as  produced  by  fuel.  I  have 
before  me  a  statement  by  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  hoists  who  claims 
that  his  hoists  will  lift  100  pounds  to 
a  height  of  1000  ft.  for  one  cent.  In 
other  words  that  is  100  x  1000  or 
100,000  foot-pounds  for  one  cent  as 
compared  with  my  puny  1280  foot¬ 
pounds  for  one  cent. 

Divide  100,000  by  1280  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  cost  of  human  energy 
ls  78  times  that  of  energy  produced 
by  fuel.  All  of  which  means  that,  in 
terms  of  mechanical  power,  the  true 
Vvorth  of  unloading  the  above  car  of 
coal  would  be  6.4  cents  and  not  $5. 

What  is  your  best  feat  of  strength? 
And  how  much  would  it  be  worth  in 
terms  of  mechanical  energy? 

640,000  foot-pounds  in  10  hours,  by 


the  way,  amounts  to  a  little  less  than 
l/30th  of  one  horsepower.  And  that, 
mind  you,  was  perhaps  the  best  day’s 
work  I  ever  turned  in. — W.  F.  Schap- 
horst. 

—  a. a.  — 

New  Fall  Fashions 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

for  mix-match  magic.  Basic  gore  skirt 
with  two  trim  weskit  tops.  , 

No.  2766.  These  two  skirts  are  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  crunchy,  bulky 
tweeds,  so  popular  now  and  every  sea¬ 
son.  Patch  pockets  optional. 

No.  2342.  This  two-piece  dress  has 
slenderizing  magic  in  the  hip-pocket 
line! 

No.  2701.  Teachers’  pet  will  find  this 
button  -detailed  dress  has  plenty  of 
classroom  class  in  the  new  wool  wash- 
ables.  Sleeve  length  included. 

No.  2702.  Sew-easy  dirndl  back-but¬ 
toned  jumper  style  distinguished  by 
trimming  interest.  Blouse  with  either 
short  or  long  sleeves  included. 


No.  2811.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  on 
this  coat  will  make  it  her  favorite,  es¬ 
pecially  if  worn  over  the  dainty  panel- 
yoke  dress — cut  from  a  single  pattern. 

No.  2485.  Slim  skirt  and  boxy  bolero 
- — a  high  style  suit  for  casual  or  dressy 
fabrics.  This  pattern  includes  long  and 
three-quarter  sleeves  with  cuffs;  also 
hip-length  jacket  version. 

Pattern  Sizes  and  Requirements 

No.  2405.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18, 
2%  yds.  54-in. 

No.  2522.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  jump¬ 
er,  2  yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  2%  yds.,  35-in. 

No.  2681.  Sizes  16-20,  36-50.  Size  18, 
3%  yds.  39-in. 

No.  2763.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18. 
3  yds.  54-in. 

No.  2781.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  with 
convertible  collar,  214  yds.  39-in. 

No.  2709.  Sizes  12-20.  Size  16,  skirt, 
1%  yds.  54-in.  Collarless  weskit,  1% 
yds.  39-in.  Weskit  with  collar,  114  yds. 
54-in. 

No.  2766.  Waist  sizes  22-34  inches. 
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Size  28,  with  pockets,  2%  yds.  54-in. 
Plain,  2  yds.  39-in.  • 

No.  2342.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18, 
5%  yds.  39-in. 

No.  2701.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  3  yds. 
39-in.  2  yds.  54-in. 

No.  2702.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  jumper, 
1 %  yds.  35-in. 

No.  2811.  Sizes  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Size  2, 
coat  and  hood,  1%  yds.  54-in.  Dress, 
1%  yds.  35-in.  with  1%  yds.  ruffling. 

No.  2485.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  three- 
quarter  sleeve  bolero  and  skirt,  3%  yds. 
54-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for 
each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25c  for  our  new 
Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  which  has  many 
more  attractive  pattern  designs  and  style 
hints.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 

—  A. A.  — 

Plowing  the  home  garden  in  the  fall 
will  help  get  the  vegetables  off  to  an 
early  start  in  the  spring. 


Got  to  see 
a  neighbor 
about  the  fence 


You  use  the  telephone  and  don’t  think 
much  about  it.  We  like  that,  because  it 
means  your  service  is  good. 

We  want  your  service  not  only  to  stay 
good,  but  to  keep  getting  better.  We  are 
steadily  introducing  improvements  in  Bell 
System  rural  areas.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
lot  of  telephone  experience  —  on  the  job, 
in  our  engineering  offices,  in  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories,  or  in  Western  Electric, 
our  manufacturing  and  supply  unit. 


These  improvements  are  of  many  kinds. 
They  may  involve  a  stronger  line  wire,  or 
a  special  new  fuse  for  the  circuits  in  central 
offices.  One  now  being  installed  is  a  better 
ringing  system  for  party  lines. 

Just  as  you  use  your  experience  to  im¬ 
prove  your  farming,  we  use  ours  to  give 
you  more  and  better  telephone  service. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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SUNNYGABLES 

fla&a  *&.  'SaScacti 


OMETIME  when  you  go  over 
the  farm  books,  add  up  the 
totals  paid  for  machinery  re¬ 
pairs  and  the  amount  spent 
for  motors  and  power  equipment. 
Then  by  at  least  doubling  that  figure, 
which  is  a  fair  way  to  appraise  the  la¬ 
bor  in  making  repairs  or  new  instal¬ 
lations,  investigate  the  money  involved 
each  year  in  keeping  things  rolling. 

Chances  are  the  total  will  be  high 
enough  to  represent  a  pretty  fair  piece 
of  change.  With  figures  on  a  national 
basis  revealing  that  farmers’  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment  is  overtaking  the 
dollars  tied  up  in  livestock,  farm  pow¬ 
er  and  mechanization  is  no  small  busi¬ 


ness. 


The  reason  for  bringing  all  this  up, 
is  that  a  good  many  more  repairs  are 
being  made  at  home  than  used  to  be 
the  case.  A  highly  mechanized  farm 
has  a  shop,  plenty  of  tools,  and  more 
pieces  of  special  equipment  like  air 
compressor's,  welders,  drill  presses  and 
the  like  each  year.  Machinery  mainten¬ 
ance  is  almost  a  business  in  itself.  On 


chores  at  the  Fair.  Certainly  the  plant 
prepared  at  the  Fair  for  the  herd  is 
ideal,  and  with  any  luck  at  all,  Jack 
should  have  a  good  experience.  One 
thing  in  his  favor  is  the  completely 
placid  nature  of  the  Brown  Swiss  breed. 
I  don’t  know  how  Jack  reacted  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  looking  over  his  should¬ 
er  while  he  carried  on  chores,  but  I’ll 
be  willing  to  bet  some  of  his  cows  have 
just  enough  “ham”  in  them  that  they 
enjoyed  their  daily  performance  in  the 
milking  parlor. 

Next  month  we’ll  get  Jack’s  re¬ 
actions  to  dairying  in  the  limelight. 

PRICE  OF  PANIC 

FOR  the  best  part  of  the  summer,  and 
through  this  month,  I  have  been  do¬ 
ing  work  in  Ohio.  I  was  called  away 
from  Sunnygables  unexpectedly,  and  as 
I  plan  now  to  return,  I  have  been  thank¬ 
ful  of  good  cooperation  at  home  that 
allowed  things  to  go  on  despite  my  ab¬ 
sence.  At  least  I  have  been  worrying 
with  the  boys  on  the  farm,  even  if  I 
have  been  too  busy  with  farming  in 
Ohio  to  be  of  much  help.  As  any  farm¬ 


er  knows,  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
to  leave  the  farm  on  short  notice  for 
any  length  of  time. 

MIDWEST  FAIRS 


BECAUSE  I  couldn’t  get  away  long 
enough  even  to  attend  the  New 
York  State  Fair  this  season,  I  attended 
some  of  the  big  Midwest  Fairs  which 
were  closer.  Fairs  such  as  the  one? 
held  ^n  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio 
are  really  something.  The  dominance 
of  livestock  in  the  great  cornbelt  can 
really  be  seen  at  these  tremendous 
events.  I  attended  to  widen  my  general 
experience  for  the  most  part,  but  like 
everyone  else,  I  just  couldn’t  let  a  sea¬ 
son  go  by  without  taking  in  at  least 
one  or  two  fairs.  There  is  an  air  of 
excitement,  stirring  of  memories — even 
an  odor — about  the  fair  that  just  can’t 
be  matched  any  other  place. 

When  I  got  to  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
at  Columbus,  I  wandered  through  the 
big  swine  barn,  only  to  find  it  almost 
deserted  of  visitors,  and  though  filled 
with  a  good  representation  of  every  hog 
breed,  not  a  very  exciting  place.  On 
talking  to  some  of  the  exhibitors,  it 
turned  out  that  newspaper  headlines 
that  morning  had  hinted  at  the  threat 
of  disease  threatening  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  prize  hogs 
on  exhibit.  The  report  was  logical  in 
the  light  of  a  disease  named  vesicular 
exanthema  which  has  swept  the  nation 
from  its  origin  in  California  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  re¬ 
semble  hoof-and-mouth,  but  affects 
only  hogs  and  is  not  usually  fatal.  It 
just  “sets  back”  the  animals,  and  by 
the  time  they  have  gained  back  their 
weight,  they  are  certainly  not  profit¬ 
able.  Meat  from  diseased  animals  is  ab¬ 
solutely  harmless  to  humans,  but  the 
seriousness  of  the  spread  caused  quar¬ 
antines  in  many  areas,  and  led  to 
slaughter  of  all  infected  animals.  You 


the  other  hand,  when  the  farmer  enters 
the  automotive  supply  store,  or  the 
hardware  establishment  that  handles 
tools  and  shop  equipment,  he  is  just 
another  retail  customer.  A  good  many 
such  places  of  business  have  a  discount 
structure  for  garages,  delivery  outfits 
with  fleets  of  trucks,  and  other  heavy 
users  of  the  wares  they  sell.  Often  the 
mechanized  farmer  is  an  even  more 
valuable  customer. 

Ihe  point  is  that  it  might  be  wise  to 
chat  with  some  of  the  local  places 
where  you  do  considerable  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  each  year.  Perhaps  it  will  result 
in  establishing  yourself  as  a  volume 
customer  worthy  of  being  granted  the 
discount  oifered  “businesses”  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  occasional  “retail  custom- 
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ers. 

Of  course  there  may  be  good  justi¬ 
fication  as  to  why  your  particular 
trade  cannot  qualify  you  for  such  dis¬ 
counts,  but  there  will  be  cases  where  a 
farmer  who  spends  a  good  part  of  his 
time  making  his  own  repairs  and  re¬ 
building  his  own  motors  might  come 
under  a  mechanic’s  or  garageman’s 
purchase  advantages. 

AT  THE  FAIR 

T  THIS  writing,  Jack  is  ready  to 
move  his  entire  herd  to  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  It  took,  considerable 
study  on  his  part  to  arrive  at  the  de¬ 
cision  of  moving  to  Syracuse,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  for  the  week,  consid¬ 
ering  the  problems  that  could  arise 
from  the  moving,  change  in  feed  and 
water,  and  new  living  conditions  for 
the  entire  herd. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  many  of 
you  have  seen  Jack  carrying  on  his 


STILL  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was 
finished,  Sunnygables  hit  its  100th 
birthday  this  summer.  Mother  invited 
a  good  many  of  the  older  folks  from 
Inlet  Valley  to  a  party  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary.  From  their  memories,  and 
other  research  she  has  done,  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  came  up. 

The  house  appears  about  as  it  did 
when  it  was  built,  though  changes  in¬ 
side  could  be  best  testified  to  by  the 
plumbers  and  electricians  who,  over  the 
years,  have  skirted  or  bored  through 
the  plank  walls  and  heavy  beams  to 
modernize  the  place.  The  house  boasted 
the  first  inside  bathroom  in  the  area. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Williams  decided 
his  log  house,  which  stood  just  in  front 
of  the  present  big  house,  wasn’t  quite 
enough  for  his  growing  family  and  for¬ 
tune.  He  retained  Samuel  Graham  to 
design  and  build  the  big,  gabled  home. 
He  paid  a  neighbor  $1.50  each,  for  pine 
trees  of  his  own  choice,  and  set  up  a 
saw  mill  at  the  foot  of  Lickbrook 
gorge.  Power  came  from  the  tall  water¬ 


falls  that  graces  this  creek  east  of  the 
house. 

Carpenters  were  housed  in  the  log 
cabin  and  another  frame  house  across 
the  road  that  has  long  since  been  torn 
down.  Working  from  dawn  to  dark, 
they  received  $15.00  a  month  plus  room 
and  board.  Cooks  prepared  3  meals  a 
day  for  them,  and  the  story  goes  that 
a  lamb  a  day  was  needed  to  feed  the 
crew.  The  contractor,  demanding  top 
wages  for  the  times,  received  the  out¬ 
rageous  sum  of  $2.00  a  day. 

All  the  work  was  done  by  hand,  of 
course,  and  the  ornate  trim  and  gables 
were  made  from  special  patterns  con¬ 
structed  on  the  spot  to  make  the  house 
one  of  the  outstanding  places  of  its 
time.  The  place  is  still  unique  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  architectural  appear¬ 
ance. 

H.  E.  Babcock  purchased  the  place 
from  Thomas  Williams’  son,  G.  Oristus 
Williams,  in  1920.  “Uncle  Rit”  and 
“Aunt  Mary”  Williams  still  live  in  a 
brown  shingle  house  just  North  of 
Sunnygables. 


can  imagine  the  concern  of  exhibitors 
who  could  visualize  their  best  individu¬ 
als  being  wiped  out  at  the  Fair. 


RUMOR  MILL 


THE  threat  of  a  disease  outbreak  at 
Columbus  arose  from  reports  of  a 
load  of  swine  that  had  been  refused  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  Fair.  As  anyone  knows 
who  has  ever  shown  at  any  Fair,  there 
are  any  number  of  reasons  why  animal 
health  officials  turn  down  Arrivals.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  vaccination,  lack  of  health 
certificate,  or  the  hint  of  symptoms  of 
a  communicable  disease. 

City  reporters  caught  wind  of  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  this  one  load  of  hogs  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  let  their  imaginations  blow  it 
up  into  an  epidemic  threat.  And  after 
the  headline,  the  rumor  of  course  grew 
till  outside  the  city,  the  incident  was 
practically  made  into  a  disaster. 

Out  of  curiosity,  I  checked  with 
health  officials  and  the  State  Veterin¬ 
arian  of  Ohio.  It  turned  out  that  there 
was  nothing  to  the  threat  of  epidemic 
— vesicular  exanthema,  flu,  pneumonia, 
or  anything  else.  In  fact,  it  was  proved 
that  the  health  record  of  the  3,000  ani¬ 
mals  at  Columbus  was  the  best  of  any 
year  to  date. 


Lesson  Learned 

Once  the  facts  were  straight,  exhib¬ 
itors’  fears  were  quieted,  and  the  show 
went  on.  But  rumors  do  their  harm,  no 
matter  how  completely  squelched. 
Farmers  were  still  leery  of  treading  on 
the  spot  where  strange  animals  were, 
and  anxiety  dominated  what  is  usually 
the  bright,  happy  atmosphere  of  Fair 
time. 

Farmers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  minority  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  such  erroneous  reporting  and  ru- 
mor-mongering  by  people  unfamiliar 
with  farming  that  leaves  its  stain  on 
farmers,  in  the  minds  of  city  people. 
It  calls  for  sober,  complete  research 
and  reporting  by  those  who  would  pass 
on  news  of  what  farmers  are  doing. 


HOT  SILAGE 

WHILE  our  trench  was  being  filled 
this  Spring,  Phyllis  McMillan 
took  temperatures  down  in  the  silage 
every  day,  with  the  idea  that  the  feed 
we  take  out  this  winter  can  be  com¬ 
pared  for  quality  with  its  behavior  as 
it  fermented  during  filling.  If  we  can 
relate  the  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  the  ensiling  process  to  the  eventual 
quality  of  the  feed,  it  will  give  us  some 
hints  that  we  can  apply  during  filling 
to  improve  our  feed  as  we  fill,  rather 
than  go  by  chance  alone. 

This  winter  we’ll  take  Phyllis’  care¬ 
fully  recorded  figures  and  watch  them 
as  we  feed.  Also,  we  will  again  have 
nutritional  tests  of  the  feed  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  effect  the  various  heat 
levels  had  as  related  to  the  material 
when  it  was  fresh. 

At  depths  of  four  feet — and  thus  pre¬ 
sumably  in  forage  that  had  been  in  the 
silo  a  number  of  days — temperatures 
hit  peaks  as  high  as  150  degrees.  That 
is  plenty  hot — hotter,  in  fact,  than 
fnany  people  can  stand  to  touch.  The 
coolest  silage  was  early  cut  orchard 
grass  and  alfalfa.  However,  we’re  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  cooler  silage 
makes  the  most  palatable  or  acceptable 
feed.  I  think  heating  to  around  the  125 
degree  level  is  probably  the  safest 
range  to  insure  good  fermentation  and 
highly  palatable  silage. 


Anerican  Agriculturist,  September  20,  1952 

SERVICE  BUREAU 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


SEPTIC  TANKS  AGAIN 

Two  recent  issues  have  carried  items 
about  itinerant  septic  tank  cleaners. 
We  have,  done  some  checking,  and 
found  that  a  man  named  Gibson  rented 
and  used  a  Post  Office  Box  for  about 
a  month.  Then  he  stopped  calling  for 
his  mail,  and  it  was  eventually  return¬ 
ed  to  senders.  However,  even  though  he 
obviously  intended  to  use  this  box  only 
temporarily,  he  went  to  the  expense  of 
having  business  cards  printed  with  that 
box  number  on  them,  indicating  he 
wanted  to  give  the  impression  that  it 
was  his  permanent  address. 

Still  another  subscriber  has  reported 
that  this  same  gang  quoted  him  a  price 
of  not  more  than  $25  to  clean  his  tank. 
When  the  work  was  done*  they  wanted 
$108.  Our  subscriber  refused  to  pay  and 
called  his  lawyer.  The  septic  tank  men 
finally  agreed  to  settle  for  $40. 

We  have  reported  the  activities  of 
this  outfit  to  the  New  York  State 
Police.  They  urge  that  they  be  called 
immediately  when  someone  tries  to  col¬ 
lect  more  than  a  quoted  price  for  a  job 
done.  Prompt  action  of  this  sort  may 
result  in  settlement  for  the  amount 
originally  quoted. 

With  something  like  septic  tank 
cleaning,  it  is  wise  to  insist  on  a  writ¬ 
ten  quotation  of  the  exact  price  for  the 
job.  Any  experienced  workman  can 
pretty  well  estimate  the  amount  of 
work  involved  in  any  particular  job. 
Your  best  bet  is  to  have  such  work 
done  by  local  companies  whom  you 
know  to  be  reliable. 

t—  A.  A.  . — 

UNAUTHORIZED  AGENT 

In  August  a  middle-aged  man,  claiming 
to  represent  Pricing  Press  of  New  York 
City,  took  my  order  for  some  items  for 
my  gift  shop  on  which  I  gave  him  a  down 
payment.  He  called  himself  Sharpe  and 
said  he  was  from  Maine.  He  seemed  so 
sincere  and  honest  that  I  did  not  demand 
that  he  show  me  his  credentials.  After  he 
left,  I  became  suspicious  and  wrote  to 
Pricing  Press.  They  advised  me  he  had 
not  worked  for  them  since  last  year  and 
that  this  should  be  reported  to  the  proper 
authorities.  Can  you  help  me  to  get  back 
my  down  payment? 

Should  such  a  man  show  up  in  your 
community,  report  him  to  the  police 
immediately.  The  Service  Bureau  would 
also  like  to  know  about  it.  No  doubt  a 
great  many  people  have  been  “taken” 
by  this  man.  We  hope  he  will  be  forced 
to  pay  back  all  money  obtained  under 
false  pretenses  or  spend  a  long  vaca¬ 
tion  in  jail! 

—  a.  a.  — 

POSTING  LAW  HAS 
TEETH 

I  see  in  your  Service  Bureau  that  you 
Would  like  to  hear  Pom  anyone  who  has 
had  trespassers  arrested  and  convicted. 
About  five  years  ago  when  we  owned  and 
operated  a  dairy  farm  in  Poland,  N.  Y., 
we  had  our  land  posted  with  your  legal 
signs.  Five  fellows  from  Utica,  came  up 
there  one  morning  and  walked  right  by 
the  signs.  We  were  tired  of  the  trouble 
we  had  been  having  with  hunters,  so  my 
husband  took  his  gun  and  we  went  into 
the  woods  after  them.  They  were  very 
nasty  and  said  no  one  could  drive  them 
out. 

I  called  the  State  Police,  who  called  the 
Game  Warden.  My  husband  and  the  War- 
hen  took  these  me*  before  Judge  Stahl  in 
Cold  Brook,  who  fined  them  $10  each. 
Juclge  Stahl  gave  them  quite  a  tongue 
lashing,  telling  them  it  would  be  just  the 
same  if  we  went  to  Utica  and  hunted 
in  their  back  yards. — Mrs.  G.B. 

In  New  York  State^  the  Conservation 
Law  says  that  a  hunter  or  fisherman 
must  show  his  license  to  anyone  asking 
to  see  it.  If  you  catch  anyone  trespass- 
mg  on  your  property  for  the  purpose 
°-  hunting  or  fishing,  ask  to  see  his  IN 
^ense  and  make  a  note  of  the  number. 

.  the  trespasser  refuses  to  show  his 
1Cense,  make  every  effort  to  identify 


him  through  his  car  license  or  get  a 
clear-cut  description  and  report  the  in¬ 
cident  immediately  to  your  Game  War¬ 
den  or  police  authorities  so  they  can  be 
on  the  look  out  for  him. 

—  A.  A.  — 

DANGER  IN  THE  PASTURE 

My  neighbor  has  a  full-grown  bull  that 
he  pastures  in  a  meadow  next  to  my 
farm.  Occasionally  this  animal  gets  out 
and  comes  over  to  my  place.  It  has  done 
minor  damage  at  times,  but  my  main 
concern  is  my  small  child.  I  am  afraid  for 
her  safety  when  this  bull  gets  out.  What 
is  the  Vermont  law  in  this  respect? 

The  laws  in  northeastern  states  vary 
considerably  on  pasturing  bulls.  The 
one  in  Vermont  is  especially  effective 
in  that  an  animal  does  not  have  to  do 
any  damage  or  injure  anyone  before 
action  can  be  taken.  The  owner  or 
keeper  of  a  bull  over  nine  months  old 
may  be  fined  up  to  $100  if  the  animal 
is  found  unattended  outside  of  the 
premises  owned  or  occupied  by  the 
owner  or  keeper,  and  shall  be  liable  for 
damage  by  such  bull  while  outside  such 
premises. 

In  Connecticut  the  law  covers  bulls 
twelve  months  or  over  and  the  fine  is 
up  to  $25;  but,  as  in  Vermont,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  keeping  the  animal  con¬ 
fined  is  clearly  put  on  the  owner  or 
keeper.  In  some  other  states,  the  law- 
says  that  claims  for  damages  can  be 
collected  if  a  bull  gets  out  through 
negligence  of  the  owner  or  keeper, 
which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  neighbor  must  maintain  his  part 
of  a  line  fence  to  keep  out  such  an  ani¬ 
mal  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  un¬ 
til  actual  damage  has  occurred. 

—  A. A.  — 

"SUIKEII  LISTS” 

I  keep  getting  promotion  material  of 
all  kinds  from  firms  with  which  I  have 
never  had  any  dealings.  They  all  seem  to 
have  my  name  and  address  oh  labels 
which  have  been  run  through  a  duplicat¬ 
ing  machin^.  Where  do  these  outfits  get 
my  name?  I  have  heard  of  “sucker  lists,” 
but  since  I  never  Dite  on  get-rich-quick 
offers,  1  never  thought  I  would  find  my 
name  on  such  a  fist. 

Mailing  lists  of  all  kinds  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  listing  firms.  Prices 
are  usually  quoted  in  lots  of  a  thousand 
names,  and  we  know  of  one  firm  from 
which  you  can  get  a  list  of  rural  mail 
boxholders  for  $9  a  thousand,  or  of  cot¬ 
ton  manufacturers  for  $17.  These  lists 
are  available  on  individual  gummed 
labels,  ready  for  you  to  stick  on  your 
mailing  pieces.  In  fact,  some  firms  will 
handle  the  actual  mailing  job  for  you. 

Such  mailing  lists  furnish  a  beautiful 
opportunity  for  unscrupulous  persons 
who  have  schemes  to  promote.  No 
doubt  the  oil  and  uranium  stock  pro¬ 
moters  m  Canada  (against  whom  we 
have  warned  a  number  of  times  in  this 
column)  have  access  to  such  lists. 

Believe  it  or  not,  you  can  even  get  a 
list  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  worth  over  $20,000. 
Bachelor  girls,  take  note! 

JUNK! 

I  just  received  the  enclosed  junk.  I 
wouldn’t  know  what  else  you  would  call 
it.  Wouldn’t  it  be  much  better  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  consult  his  local  banker  on  invest¬ 
ments?  I  would  think  that  if  the  ideas 
presented  were  so  good,  they  would  keep 
them  to  themselves  and  cash  in  on  them. 
They  are  flooding  the  mails  around  here 
with  this  stuff.  N  - 

The  .material  sent  by  this  subscriber 
told  of  low-priced  stocks  that  are 
bound  to  make  you  rich,  and  offered  a 
subscription  to  a  stock-buying  guide. 
We  believe  the  reason  more  and  more 
farmers  take  the  viewpoint  expressed 
in  the  above  letter  is  that  they  iiave 
read  the  Service  Bureau  for  years  and 
are  suspicious  of  get-rich-quick 
schemes  of  any  sort. 
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Senate  Page  Boy  Killed 


Driving  home  alone  from  Albany  after  working  in  the  Senate 
Chambers  until  midnight  Phillip  Schammann,  20,  of  Glenmont, 
N.  Y.  was  killed  when  his  car  skidded  out  of  control,  bounced  off 
a  power  pole  then  rolled  over  several  times. 


★  ★  ★ 


A  check  for  $2000.00  was  delivered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schammann  by 
agent  Dean  Tuttle  because  they  carried  two  North  Amerifcan  Accident 
policies  on  their  son.  It  was  the  only  insurance  he  had. 


They  write: 

‘‘We  feel  no  one  should  be  without  this  low  cost  protection  because 
it  is  a  big  help  when  you  need  it  most.” 


A  FRIEND  S  NAME  MAY  BE  IN  THIS  LIST 


Esther  Hughey,  R.  I.  West  Valley,  N.Y _ $  68.57 


Auto  accident— bruised  face,  arms,  legs 

Caroline  Probst,  R.  I,  Cayuga,  N.Y .  71.36 

Auto  accident — injured  chest 

Marilyn  Teachman,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y .  16.42 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose. 

Ethel  Steward,  R.  2,  Sinclairville,  N.Y .  21.43 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises 
John  F.  McEnroe,  Amenia,  N.Y.  (2  pol.) .  ..  108.56 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Rosella  S.  Gross,  R.D.,  LeRoy.  N.Y .  130.00 

Auto  accident — inj.  neck  and  shoulders 

John  Mayton,  R.  2,  Mohawk,  N.Y .  71.43 

Auto  accident — severe  bruises 

Edgar  L.  Galusha,  Scottsville,  N.Y .  89.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises,  concussion 
William  Cland,  R.  D.  I,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.  81.43 
Auto  accident — multiple  bruises. 

Earl  E.  Miller.  Poestenkill,  N.Y .  91.44 

Truck  accident — cut  head,  arm  &  elbow 

Grace  Scott,  R.  I,  Winthrop,  N.Y . .  48.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  cuts  &  bruises 

Roy  8.  Gray,  Canton,  N.Y . - .  71.42 

Auto  accident — cuts  A  lacerations 

Orren  J.  Roberts,  R.  3,  Medina.  N.Y _  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  hip' 

Madeline  F.  Young,  Corning,  N.Y.  (2  pol)  80.00 
Auto  accident — body  bruises,  cut  head 
Catharine  R.  Hoffmire,  R.  I,  Trumansburg, 

New  York  (2  pol.) . . .  140.00 

Auto  accident — knee  &  head  injury 


Mabel  L.  Kirk,  Dalton,  Mass . .  20.00 

Auto  accident — injured  neck 

William  H.  Copeland,  Jr.,  Warwick,  Mass.  50.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises 

Maude  M.  Adams,  Potsmouth,  N.H .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 
Connie  Jean,  Rochester,  N.H . . .  130.00 


Auto  accident — injured  leg.  head,  wrist 

Esther  L.  Martin,  Danbury,  N.  H.  (2  pol.)  177.44 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cut  face 

Elizabeth  M.  Bohlander,  Whitehouse 


Sta.,  N.J.  . 50.00 

Auto  accident — injured  arm,  shoulder,  leg 

Mary  Gorelick,  Ford  Rd.,  Lakeood,  N.J..V .  57.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  bruises 

Charles  Post,  Hamburg,  N.J .  78.57 

Auto  accident — broken  jaw,  cuts  &  bruises 

Cornelius  Van  Cleef,  R.  I,  Belle  Mead,  N.J.  170.00 

Auto  accident — Broken  Vertebra  (2  pol.) 

Lester  M.  Hoose,  Sayre,  Pa . r. . .  110.71 

Auto  accident — injured  knee  cap 

Evelyn  Wood,  R.  3,  Tioga,  Pa .  74.28 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cut  &  bruises 

Louis  Belisle,  Star  Rt.,  Randolph  Cen.,  Vt.  106.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg 

lla  Bates,  Richmond,  Vt . 128.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis,  cut  eyo 
Charles  Wilmot,  R.  I,  East  Thetford,  Vt .  72.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis 

Edgar  G.  Camp,  R.  I,  Clyde,  N.Y.  (2  pol.)  260.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg  &  thumb 


'Keefe  'Ifeoux  PoCiciet,  HR,e*tetved 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Let’s  get  down  to  "brass  tacks” 


J.' 


(Continuation  of  standard  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material .) 


Here’s  why  a  Chevrolet  truck  means  dollars-and-cents  savings! 


Size  up  the  plain  hard  facts,  and  see  for  yourself  why 
a  Chevrolet  truck  cuts  down  your  hauling  or  delivery 
costs  on  any  farm  job. 

With  all  its  savings,  a  Chevrolet  truck  is  powerful, 
(dependable  and  easy  to  handle  on  or  off  the  road.  Easier 
Ball-Gear  Steering.  Fast,  quiet  Synchro-Mesh  transmis¬ 


sion  that  eliminates  double  clutching.  Smooth,  easy- 
acting  clutch.  Roomy  cabs  with  five  feet  of  hip  room, 

V  . 

ventipane  windows,  and  se^ts  with  double-deck  springs. 

They’re  great  trucks  on  the  farm  .  .  .  and  they  save 
you  plenty.  Talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer. 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


You  Pay  Less  to  Buy! 

Get  the  price  on  the  Chevrolet  truck  that’s 
the  right  size,  type  and  capacity  for  your 
work.  You’ll  find  it’s  priced  below  any  other 
truck  capable  of  doing  the  same  job.  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  list  prices  are  lowest  in  the  field. 


You  Save  on  Cost  per  Mile! 

You  can’t  beat  Chevrolet’s  Valve-in-Head 
engine  for  over-all  economy— fuel,  oil,  up¬ 
keep.  It  just  keeps  rolling  along.  And  extra- 
rugged  frame,  hypoid  rear  axle,  Flexi-Mounted 
cab  mean  longer  life,  lower  maintenance. 


You  Get  the  Right  Truck  for  the  Job! 

No  truck  is  worth  a  nickel  if  it  doesn’t  get 
the  job  done— fast  and  sure.  Chevrolet  trucks 
are  factory-matched  to  the  payload,  factory- 
matched  to  the  job.  There’s  a  chassis  and 
standard  body,  or  chassis  for  a  special  body, 
that’s  just  right  for  your  work. 


Your  Truck  Investment  Is  Safer! 

Comes  time  to  trade  in  an  old  Chevrolet 
truck,  here’s  good  news:  Year  after  year, 
used  Chevrolet  trucks  traditionally  bring  more 
money,  compared  to  what  they  cost,  than 
other  makes.  Chevrolet  trucks  stand  ftp  bet¬ 
ter.  They’re  a  better  investment. 
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HILLTOPS 


Come 


ALIVE 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


[  NE  OF  my  farm  memories  is  of  one 
of  my  older  brothers  driving  a 
team  of  horses  hitched  to  a  lumber 
wagon  loaded  with  feed  up  the 
two-mile  long  steep  hill  from  the 
village  to  the  farm  on  top  of  the  hill  where 
I  was  born.  In  order  to  lighten  the  load 
Brother  was  walking,  and  he  stopped  at  every 
“thank-you-mum”  on  the  dirt  road  to  let  the 
team  pant  and  rest. 


I  thought  of  this  experience  a  few  days  ago 
when  I  went  with  President  Deane  W.  Malott 
of  Cornell  University,  Dean  W.  I.  Myers. 
Provost  F.  F.  Hill,  Professors  Richard  Brad- 
field,  L.  C.  Cunningham,  Kenneth  L.  Turk 
and  others  to  visit  a  big  hilltop  farm  near 
Ithaca,  where  the  College  of  Agriculture  is 
conducting  many  interesting  tests  and  experi¬ 
ments. 


Trucks  Uet  Tlicrc 

This  farm,  known  as  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Farm,  is  1,900  feet  above  sea  level.  To  reach 
it  from  any  direction  means  a  long,  hard 
climb.  Yet  tremendous  quantities  of  lime,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  feed  and  other  supplies  are  today  eas¬ 
ily  and  quickly  trucked  up  to  it,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  easily  moved  off.  It  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  to  have  worked  the 
farm  as  it  is  worked  now  in  the  old  days  of 
horsepower,  for  the  transportation  problem 
alone  would  have  killed  all  the  profits. 

The  thousand  acres  which  comprise  Mount 
Pleasant  Farm  was  purchased  by  the  Federal 
government  in  the  late  thirties  for  $10  an  acre 
and  leased  to  the  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  experimental  purposes.  As  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  hill  farms  of  the  Northeast, 
the  early  settlers  had  moved  in,  stayed  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two,  then,  forced  by  the  declining 
fertility,  and  particularly  by  the  lack  of  lime, 
they  moved  off,  and  the  land  again  grew  up 
to  weeds  and  brush.  Now,  aided  by  the  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations,  farmers  are 

Here  is  a  close-up  view  of  oats  and  corn  tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
on  Mount  Pleasant  Farm,  described  on  this  page. 
Started  principally  to  show  grass  and  legume  possi¬ 
bilities  of  hill  land,  the  College  soon  found  that 
with  the  ground  properly  limed  and  fertilized,  ex¬ 
cellent  yields  of  corn,  oats  and  other  small  grains 
could  also  be  grown. 


finding  that  thousands  of  such  acres  can  be 
restored  to  a  profitable  basis. 

For  example,  not  far  from  JVIount  Pleasant 
is  another  hilltop,  almost  within  sight  of  the 
farm  where  I  was  born,  which  had  gone  back 
to  weeds,  brush  and  woods.  It  was  purchased 
by  Frank  Clark  of  Ellington,  Connecticut,  to 
grow  seed  potatoes.  Under  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  Lewis  Hardison,  the  land  was  cleared 
off,  fences  removed  and  great  quantities  of 
fertilizer  applied  to  the  crop.  As  a  result,  the 
Clark  Potato  Seed  Farms  at  Richford,  New 
York,  now  grow  550  to  600  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre  on  this  land.  When  I  was 
young,  100  bushels  to  the  acre  on  similar  land 
was  a  good  yield. 

On  the  Mount  Pleasant  Farm,  the  College 
men  have  proved  that  there  are  three  great 
basic  essentials  for  restoring  such  land  and, 
in  fact,  much  of  our  land  in  the  Northeast,  to 
high  and  profitable  yields.  The  first  essential 
is  lime,  and  a  lot  of  it. 

The  second  is  drainage  of  wet  spots.  Dr. 
Bradfield  pointed  out  that  a  few  wet  spots  in 


This  is  an  aerial  view  of  Cornell's  Mount  Pleasant 
Experiment  Farm.  The  farm  is  about  1,900  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  because  it  is  typical  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  hill  land  in  the  Northeast,  the  tests  and  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  there  are  very  interesting  and 
valuable  to  farmers.  These  fields  are  much  steeper 
than  they  appear  to  be  from  the  air.  See  story  on 
this  page.  — 

a  field  can  interfere  seriously  with  cutting 
grass  for  silage  in  May  or  June  and  can  also 
prevent  the  establishment  of  fields  sufficiently 
large  to  operate  modern  machinery  efficiently. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  install  a  complete  tile 
drainage  system,  but  only  to  drain  wet  spots 
with  the  tile  drains  or  diversion  ditches,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

The  third  is  heavy  applications  of  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizer  or  both. 

If  enough  lime  and  fertilization  are  used, 
the  College  workers  and  farmers  have  proved 
that  legume  farming  will  follow,  with  the  fin¬ 
est  kind  of  pastures  and  grasslands  with  high 
yields  of  clover,  ladino,  and'birdsfoot  trefoil. 
I  saw  a  piece  of  hybrid  corn  growing  on  a 
clover  sod.  It  was  luxuriant,  promising  heavy 
yields  of  both  stalks  and  ears,  and  there  were 
practically  no  weeds.  Next  to  it  was  another 
field  which  had  had  exactly  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  except  that  it  had  not  been  planted  on 
red  clover  sod.  You  could  draw  a  straight  line 
right  along  where  the  clover  sod  left  off,  and 
could  see  the  difference  as  far  as  you  could  see 
the  field.  The  corn  on  the  adjoining  piece  not 
planted  after  red  clover  was  small,  short, 
sickly-looking,  and  very  weedy. 

The  fact  is,  no  one  can  walk  over  the  beau¬ 
tiful  meadows  at  Mount  Pleasant,  where  two 
crops  of  legume  hay  have  been  cut,  or  over 
the  improved  pastures  rich  in  birdsfoot  or 
ladino  or  other  improved  pasture  seedings, 
without  being  impressed  all  over  again  that 
the  future  of  northeastern  farming  so  far  as 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


IF  your  hay  is  of  average  quality — and  most  farmers  have 
better  than  average  hay  this  year — you  can  save  real  money 
on  the  feed  bill  by  using  G.L.F.  16%  Milk  Maker  as  your  pro¬ 
duction  feed  this  winter. 

The  original  G.L.F.  Milk  Maker  was  a  24%  feed.  That 
was  in  the  days  .when  most  cows 
were  fed  on  timothy  hay  with  just 
a  few  handfuls  of  grain.  To  get 
enough  total  protein  they  had  to 
have  a  high  protein  grain  ration. 

Not  so  today.  Greater  use  of 
legumes,  more  fertilization,  ear¬ 
lier  harvesting,  better  haymaking 
methods  have  contributed  toward 


better  quality  roughage.  This  year  many  farmers  have  the  best 
hay  ever.  And  farmers  are  feeding  far  more  grain,  winter  and 
summer,  than  they  did  30,  20  or  even  10  years  ago.  The  need  for 
a  high  protein  grain  ration  has  virtually  disappeared.  The  real 
value  in  milk  producing  feeds  today  is  a  16%  level.  That  is 

why  G.L.F.  Milk  Maker  is  now  a 
16%  feed. 

In  any  dairy  where  the  cows 
are  getting  an  average  feeding  of 
grain,  and  where  the  roughage  is 
of  average  quality  or  better — 16% 
Milk  Maker  is  recommended. 

Gooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange, 
Inc.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


G.L.F.  Hi-Pro  24%. 

For  farmers  who  prefer  to  feed  a  high  protein  ration,  or 
who  like  a  24%  feed  to  mix  with  their  own  grain,  tl}e 
former  Milk  Maker  is  now  available  under  the  name 
G.L.F.  FI i'- Pro  24%. 


G.L.F.— Every  thing  for  the  Dairyman 
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—A.  A.  Staff  Photo. 

Harold  G.  Bennett  of  Bethel,  Maine,  has 
built  many  labor-saving  devices  in  and 
around  his  barn.  Shown  here  is  an  oil 
heater  and  fan  he  assembled  for  hay 
dtying.  The  whole  affair  is  portable  so 
that  when  hay  in  one  part  of  barn  is 
dried,  he  can  wheel  it  along  to  the  next 
opening  shown  in  picture.  The  openings 
ore  at  the  ends  of  tunnels  of  slats. 


Butchering  time  is  just  around  the  corner.  This  method  of  using  the  hydraulic  lift 
on  the  tractor  in  place  of  a  block  and  tackle  is  very  handy  because  the  pig  can 
be  moved  from  one  spot  to  another  quickly  and  without  backaches. 
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Harry  Eisenhut  and  the 
silage  cart  he  built  in  the 
FFA  shop  at  Waterville, 
N.  Y.  Harry  says  he 
worked  at  it  during  shop 
periods  for  about  3  weeks. 
It  cost  about  half  the  price 
of  a  similar  one  ready 
made. 

Harry  is  starting  his 
third  year  as  a  student  of 
vocational  agriculture  this 
fall. 


CLEANING  SKILLETS 


For  old  frying  pans  and  skillets  that 
are  coated  with  burned-in  grease,  put 
them  in  a  furnace  with  red  hot  coals, 
leave  them  in  several  hours,  and  they 
will  look  like  new.  Grease  them  well 
before  using. — I.  W.  D. 


Here  is  our  method  of  holding  a 
cow’s  tail  so  it  will  not  interfere  with 
milking.  We  put  a  heavy  wire  along 
over  the  gutter  about  two  feet  above 
the  cow’s  back,  and  string  two  or  three 
light  animal  traps  before  tightening 
the  wire.  Then  it  takes  but  a  second 
or  two  to  lift  up  the  cow’s  tail  and 
fasten  the  end  in  the  trap’s  jaws.  She 
can  switch  all  she  likes,  but  it  simply 
slides  the  trap  along  the  wire. — I.  W. 


—  a. a.  — 


quick  and  lasting 

rust  protection 

for  your  big  investment 


Farm  machinery  is  important— it  represents  a  large  investment  that  will  give 
you  years  of  extra  wear  if  you  give  it  proper  care.  THIS  FALL  is  the  time  to 
protect  your  valuable  farm  machinery  from  becoming  winter  feed  for  rust! 

ESSO  RUST-BAN  347 — is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  using  a  rag,  swab, 
or  old  brush  to  plows,  cultivators, 
discs,  and  other  implements  ...  It 
forms  a  protective  coating  that 
helps  prevent  rust . . . provides 
money -saving,  all -winter  protec¬ 
tion.  Use  Esso  Rust-Ban  347  NOW 
and  add  years  of  usefulness  to  your 
farm  machinery! 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  603 — to  help  prevent 
rust  attack  on  the  insides  of  idle 
engines.  Just  the  thing  for  that  all- 
important  tractor  engine  .  .  .  forms 
a  protective  film  on  inside  surfaces, 
gives  a  lasting  coating  to  inner  pre¬ 
cision  parts,  provides  dependable 
“lay-up”  protection!  Obtain  direc¬ 
tions  before  using. 


Constant  research  by  Esso  helps 
develop  better  products  for 
better  farming  — 

ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL  —  for  Ex¬ 
tra  engine  protection  .  .  .  Extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car,  truck 
or  tractor. 

ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  —  just 
right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or 
gasoline  tractor  and  truck  en¬ 
gines.  Dependable  all  -  weather 
service  for  rough  going. 

ESSO  EXTRA  GASOLINE  —  stepped- 
up  with  Extra  power,  for  long 
mileage,  high  anti -knock  per¬ 
formance  under  load! 

ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High 
power,  efficient  operation  . . .  low 
flash-point  for  faster  starting. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


you  can  depend  on  j 

i 

FARM  | 
PRODUCTS  | 

I 
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ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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"YOU  NEVER  HAD  IT  SO  GOOD” 

AM  not  a  pessimist,  but  I  just  cannot  go  along 
with  the  argument  that  these  are  truly  prosperous 
times  and  “you  never  had  it  so  good.”  Much  of  the 
so-called  prosperity  we  have  is  a  false  prosperity, 
based  on  reckless  government  spending  and  on  war 
for  which  we  or  our  children  will  have  to  pay  later. 
Students  of  history  know  that  while  war  almost 
always  brings  temporarily  high  prices,  it  always  is 
followed  sooner  or  later  by  depression.  The  bigger 
the  war,  the  more  war  spending,  the  worse  the  de¬ 
pression  that  follows. 

Our  fathers  knew  the  truth  of  the  old  saying. 
“Waste  not,  want  not.”  Just  because  you  may  have 
a  few  more  cheap  fifty  cent  dollars,  it  is  easy  to  fool 
yourself  into  thinking  you  are  better  off  than  when 
a  dollar  was  a  dollar.  Remember  that  statement 
when  you  pay  your  tax  bill.  All  you  are  getting  out 
of  government  when  you  get  a  “handout”  is  your 
taxes  back  again,  less  a  tremendous  commission  for 
the  handling. 

As  another  example  that  these  high-priced  times 
are  not  what  they  seem,  I  cite  the  statement  of  a 
University  of  Minnesota  professor.  He  figured  that 
the  savings  of  ordinary  people  expressed  in  ordinary 
types  of  savings  like  home  loans,  insurance,  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  and  pensions,  amounted  to  some¬ 
thing  like  143  billion  dollars  just  a  few  years  ago. 
But  in  the  few  years  since,  that  143  billions  of  sav¬ 
ings  has  been  enormously  cheapened.  Thousands  of 
people,  the  aged,  the  widows  and  orphans,  have 
found  to  their  sorrow  that  lifetime  savings  once 
considered  ample  now  will  not  take  care  of  them.  Is 
that  real  prosperity? 

There  is  no  saving,  no  security  and  no  real  pros¬ 
perity  that  borrows  from  the  future  to  pay  the 
present.  “You  never  had  it  so  good”  is  uneconomic, 
false  and  malicious  propaganda.  Such  prosperity  as 
there  may  be  with  certain  people  and  along  certain 
lines  is  not  due  to  present  government  policies  but 
in  spite  of  them. 

SOME  CONCLUSIONS  FROM 
A  DRY  SUMMER 

NTIL  this  year  American  farmers  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  good  weather  conditions,  but  many 
farmers  will  remember  1952  as  the  driest  year  in  a 
long  time.  There  can  be  more.  So  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
call  some  lessons  from  the  last  season. 

One  is  that  good  old  alfalfa  goes  through  a  dry 
time  better  than  any  other  grass  or  legume.  That  is 
because  of  its  long  root  system.  Birdsfoot  also  does 
well  in  dry  weather. 

Another  conclusion  from  a  dry  season  is  that  it  is 
good  business  to  have  a  lot  of  grass  silage  all  ready 
to  feed  in  July  and  August  when  the  drought  strikes. 

Still  another  comment  concerns  the  way  the  poli¬ 
ticians  got  busy  with  propaganda  about  how  the 
government  was  helping  the  drought-stricken  farm¬ 
ers.  In  some  sections  there  was  need  enough,  but  not 
in  the  government  way,  which  was  to  make  govern¬ 
ment  loans.  Most  farmers  could  have  gotten  these 
loans,  and  did,  from  local  sources.  But  from  reading 
the  newspapers,  anyone  not  aware  of  the  facts  would 
conclude  that  the  Federal  Administration  had  gone 
all-out  for  the  distressed  farmers.  What  really  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  in  community  after  community 
across  the  country  the  farmers  said  no,  thank  you, 
and  worked  out  their  problems  in  the  good  old 
American  way  alone  or  with  their  neighbors. 

I’VE  LOST  A  NEIGHBOR 

HE  other  morning  my  friend  and  neighbor  came 
to  our  door  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  light  in  our 
kitchen  window  and  knew  that  we  were  up.  He  had 
been  very  ill  all  night,  but  fearing  to  disturb  us  and 
having  no  telephone,  he  had  waited  until  we  got  up 
to  ask  us  to  call  a  doctor. 

The  next  night  my  neighbor  died.  It  is  lonesome 


Bif.  C.  K.  oaiitnan 

around  our  place  now.  In  many  ways  our  neighbor 
was  as  great  a  man  as  I  have  ever  known.  His  wife, 
another  brave  soul,  is  an  invalid.  Charlie  fed  and 
took  entire  care  of  her,  did  the  housework,  and  in 
addition  carried  on  a  regular  full-time  job.  In  all  the 
time  that  we  have  known  him  we  never  heard 
Charlie  make  a  single  complaint  about  anything. 
Instead,  he  was  always  so  full  of  good  cheer  and 
fun  that  we  looked  forward  to  his  coming  acro.ss 
the  road  to  joke  with  us  and  to  visit  about  adven¬ 
tures  and  experiences  we  had  had  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  days. 

As  I  walk  with  my  friends  along  the  Great  Road, 
I  realize  more  and  more  that  true  greatness  is  found 
even  more  often  in  the  common  walks  of  life  than 
in  the  so-called  high  places.  My  neighbor  was  a  truly 
great  man,  and  I  shall  miss  him  more  than  I  can  tell. 

WANT  TO  GO  TRAVELING? 

OR  25  years,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  has  been 
helping  its  readers  have  vacations  by  organizing 
all-expense  tours  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consis¬ 
tent  with  high  quality.  Our  files  are  full  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  letters  from  hundreds  of  people  who  have  taken 
these  American  Agriculturist  tours,  and  who  say 
that  “there  is  no  other  tour  like  an  A. A.  Tour!” 

Because  our  tours  have  been  so  successful  and  fill 
such  a  big  need,  we  are  announcing  at  this  time  not 
one  but  three  tours.  The  first  will  be  a  trip  to  the 

West  Coast,  starting  about  the  middle  of  next  Feb¬ 
ruary.  It  will  last  about  3  weeks,  and  on  this  trip 
we  will  see  all  of  sunny  California,  including  Yo- 
semite.  We  will  also  visit  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  second  tour  will  be  a  trip  to  Alaska  next 
August.  This  will  be  our  third  Alaska  tour  in  three 
years,  but  we  had  to  plan  it  to  take  care  of  those 
who  were  disappointed  in  getting  reservations  this 
year.  With  these  first  two  tours  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  cooperate  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway.  Former  tourists  know  how  fine  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Northern  Pacific  are.  As  usual,  Mr.  Verne 
BeDell  of  the  Northern  Pacific  will  conduct  both  the 
California  and  the  Alaska  tours. 

The  third  tour  will  also  take  place  next  summer — 
a  trip  to  Europe!  It  will  last  about  5  weeks,  and  we 
will  visit  England,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Switzerland.  The  well-known  Travel 
Service  Bureau  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  will 
have  charge  of  this  trip  for  us. 

*  Full  details  of  these  trips  will  be  announced  later, 
and  itineraries — printed  and  illustrated — will  be  sent 
to  those  interested.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to 
these  tours  now  so  that  you  can  make  plans. 

American  AGRICULTURIST  tours  have  become  so 
popular  that  space  sells  out  quickly — so  make  your 
plans  early! 

WHEN  WOMEN  HAVE  TWO  JOBS 

OFTEN  hear  someone  say  that  men  seem  to  have 
it  so  much  easier  in  the  world  than  do  women.  I 
don’t  agree  with  this  usually,  for  I  think  on  the 
average  our  joys  and  sorrows  are  about  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes. 

However,  there  is  one  situation  where  thousands 
of  women  do  have  it  harder  than  men:  that  is  where 
women  a!re  trying  to  carry  on  two  jobs.  In  the  towns 
and  cities,  millions  of  women,  either  in  order  to  add 
to  the  family  income  or  because  they  wish  to  carry 
on  a  trade  or  profession,  work  all  day  in  shop  or 
office  and  then  try  to  do  all  of  the  work  of  home¬ 
making  in  addition.  That  means  often  a  sixteen- 
hour  day,  a  terrific  physical  strain,  and  often  some 
neglect  of  either  one  or  other  of  the  two  jobs. 

Many  farm  women  who  do  all  of  their  work  in  the 


house  and  try  to  help  on  the  farm  or  in  the  dairy 
besides  have  the  same  difficulty. 

The  problem  is  complicated  now  because  good 
hired  help  either  for  farm  or  home  is  so  hard  to  get 
and  so  difficult  to  pay. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  only  one  or  two  partial  so¬ 
lutions  to  this  difficult  situation.  Many  husbands  help 
all  they  can  by  taking  care  of  the  children  and  by 
doing  some  other  indoors  work.  That  makes  for 
real  partnership  in  marriage. 

But  the  best  and  most  important  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  lightening  the  housework  is  to  get  and 
use  every  labor-saving  device  that  is  at  all  prac¬ 
tical.  This  is  a  machine  age.  The  only  substitute  we 

have  for  human  labor  is  mechanical. 

/• 

TO  SELL  OR  TO  HOLD? 

NE  of  the  most  difficult  decisions  farmers  have 
to  make  in  the  fall  is  whether  to  sell  their  crops 
from  the  fields  or  hold  them  for  better  markets  later. 

No  one  but  the  farmer  himself  can  make  that  de¬ 
cision,  but  it  can  be  said  that  with  many  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  the  outlook  is  good  for  steady  and  even  better 
prices  during  the  late  fall  and  winter.  For  example, 
potato  prices  now  are  good,  but  indications  are  that 
they  will  be  still  better  in  the  winter,  providing,  of 

course,  you  have  good  storage  facilities. 

COWS  A  GOOD  BUY - MAYBE 

EPORTS  of  dairy  cattle  sales  indicate  that  prices 
are  down  somewhat.  The  outlook  for  milk  prices 
is  good.  Therefore,  if  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
buy  some  good  milk  cows  or  heifers  in  the  next 
month  or  so,  and  if  you  have  the  room  and  the  feed 

to  take  care  of  them,  maybe  it  would  be  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  them. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  EAT  IT? 

FTEN  when  I  see  a  bin  of  wheat  or  other  grain 
with  plenty  of  rat  signs  in  it  or  where  cats  and 
even  hens  have  had  free  access  to  it,  I  wonder  about 
the  cleanliness  of  the  grain  that  goes  into  the  bread 
I  eat. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  grain  stunk  up  or 
half  spoiled  which  is  fed  to  livestock. 

Granaries  should  be  made  proof  against  birds, 
rats,  cats  or  any  other  animals. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

NCE  upon  a  time  when  I  was  about  14  years 
old,  I  had  plowed  all  day  on  a  sidehill  and  was 
dead  tired.  Then  it  was  very  necessary  —  or  so  it 
seemed  to  me  then — that  I  see  a  man  (note  I  said  a 
man  not  a  girl)  who  lived  seven  miles  distant  from 

the  farm  where  I  was  working.  My  boss  wouldn’t 
let  me  have  a  horse,  so  I  started  out  to  walk  along 
the  railroad  track  and  made  the  fourteen  mile  round 
trip,  getting  back  home  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  I  have  never  forgotten  how  tired  I  was, 
nor  how  I  had  to  stop  many  times  on  the  return 
trip  and  sit  down  on  the  tracks  and  rest  to  get 
strength  enough  to  go  on. 

I  wasn’t  fortified  with  “spirits”  either,  but  the 
following  story  someway  brought  back  that  old  ex¬ 
perience.  It  seems  that  John  and  Bill  were  coming 
home  one  evening  after  a  little  too  much  celebra¬ 
tion  at  the  local  bar,  so  they  were  well  fortified 
with  “spirits.”  They  wandered  along  until  they 
finally  reached  the  railroad  tracks.  After  much 
groaning  and  floundering  along  the  ties,  John  said 
to  Bill: 

“Do  you  think  we’ll  ever  —  get  —  to  the  top  oJ 
this  stairway?” 

Bill  gave  the  matter  careful  consideration  and 
then  handed  down  his  decision: 

“Well,  John,”  he  said,  “it’s  not  the  stairs  I  mind 
so  much  as  this  danged  low  handrail!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

T"1  HE  truth  of  a  number  of  principles  and  practices  affecting  farm  manage- 
*  ment  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  as  the  years  go  by. 

1.  What  happens  off  the  farm  can  affect  your  income  as  much  or  more  than 
anything  you  do  on  the  farm. 

I  am  thinking  of  such  things  as  price  ceilings,  production  controls,  high  taxes, 
as  well  as  any  or  all  of  the  regulations  which  affect  the  cost  of  the  supplies 
you  buy.  For  the  past  20  years  there  have  been  more  and  more  of  these  “off  the 
farm”  happenings  which  affect  your  profits. 

2.  On  present-day  farms,  head  work  brings  bigger  results  than  muscle  work. 

No  longer  does  a  strong  physique  and  a  willingness  to  work  from  sun-up  to 

sun-down  insure  success  on  a  farm.  The  wrong  move,  or  carelessness  in  oaring 
for  stock  or  equipment,  can  cost  more  in  five  minutes  than  hard  work  can  earn 
in  a  week.  In  addition,  physical  fatigue  can  warp  a  man’s  judgment  so  that  he 
makes  mistakes  he  wouldn’t  otherwise  make. 

3.  Advantage  must  be  taken  of  many  methods  of  saving  labor. 

These  include  electric  power  which  works  for  far  less  than  a  hired  man,  equip¬ 
ment  which  replaces  muscular  power,  and  arrangement  of  buildings  to  save 
lifting  and  to  save  steps.  The  man  who  does  things  the  hard  way  when  an  easier 
way  is  available,  is  working  against  his  own  interest. 

4.  Production  on  a  farm  must  be  average  or  above. 

Production  per  animal  can  be  improved  by  taking  advantage  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  including  artificial  insemination,  by  feeding  grain  according  to  college  re¬ 
commendations,  and  by  growing  ample  amounts  of  high  quality  roughage  on 
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the  farm.  With  crops,  heavy  fertilization  is  profitable;  new  and  better  varieties 
are  available.  The  man  whose  production  is  below  average,  regardless  of  the 
reason,  cannot  hope  to  provide  his  family  with  modern  conveniences. 

5.  Use  of  credit  can  be  profitable. 

No  longer  is  it  a  “sin”  to  owe  money.  Today’s  farm  business  is  largely  a  cash 
operation.  Products  are  sold  for  cash  and  supplies  for  the  farm  and  family  are 
purchased.  Credit  is  needed,  but  credit  must  be  well-managed  to  give  you  a 
profit. 

6.  Farm  research  is  becoming  more  rather  than  less  important. 

There  was  a  time  when  farmers  laughed  at  college  professors  but,they  don’t  do 
it  any  more.  They  are  on  their  doorsteps  asking  impatiently  for  the  answers  to 
current  problems.  To  mention  just  one  relatively  new  discovery,  there’s  chemical 
weed  control.  It  is  a  boon  to  farmers  and  its  use  will  be  extended  as  research 
develops  new  and  better  methods. 

The  practices  that  make  for  profitable  farming  are  known  and  are  available  - 
to  any  farmer  without  cost.  You  can  write  to  AMERICAN  Agriculturist;  you 
can  find  them  in  bulletins;  your  County  Agent  is  familiar  with  them,  and  you 
can  talk  with  or  write  to  any  extension  professor  at  your  state  college. 

Of  course  it  isn’t  simple  to  follow  all  the  best  practices,  but  it  helps  to  know 
you  are  headed  in  the  right  direction,  even  though  progress  may  be  slow. 

COAL:  You  may  ask  why  you  should  worry  about  a  coal  strike.  Answer 

is  that  price  of  coal  affects  price  of  many  things  you  buy.  Soft  coal 
miners  won  big  increase.  Industry-wide  bargaining  reduces  bargaining  power 
of  industry  and  increases  that  of  unions.  Union  leaders  exercise  tremendous 
power — many  citizens  think  too  much. 

POTATOES:  Spuds  will  not  be  cheap,  at  least  until  1953  early  crop  is 

harvested.  U.  S.  forecast  is  for  337,685,000  bushels  compared 
to  325,708,000  last  year.  That  is  4  per  cent  above  last  year’s  small  crop  but  19 
per  cent  below  average.  For  29  late  states,  production  is  estimated  at  271  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  compared  to  256  million  for  last  year. 

PEED:  In  spite  of  some  predictions  that  feed  prices  will  be  about  the  same, 

■■■MMHai  prices  may  be  several  dollars  a  ton  less  than  last  year.  About  117 
million  tons  of  feed  grain  is  in  prospect,  about  3  million  more  than  last  year  but 
less  than  in  the  previous  3  years. 

KAHN  CLEANERS:  Forty-eight  New  York  State  fanners  who  have  gut- 

ter  cleaners  recently  told  Cornell  how  they  like 
them.  Nearly  all  were  satisfied  with  their  operation.  Average  price  was  about 
$1,600.  Average  cost  of  cleaning  gutters  was  $1.87  a  month — about  5  cents 
per  cow  per  month. — Hugh  Cosline 


WHEN  baking  time  comes  to  our  house, 
I  never  fail  to  awe  my  spouse  by 
pitching  in  to  help  her  make  a  batch  of 
cookies,  pies  or  cake.  Each  week’s  the 
same  but  she  still  can’t  quite  understand 
what  makes  me  pant  to  be  as  helpful  as 
I  can  when  usu’lly  I’m  a  lazy  man.  Her 
jaw  drops  half  a  foot  or  so,  her  eyes  are 
wide  as  they  will  go,  while  I  rush  back 
and  forth  to  bring  the  pans  and  bowls 
and  ev’rything  she  needs  to  mix  each 
tasty  dish;  she  hardly  has  a  chance  to 
wish  for  something  ’fore  I’ve  got  it  there, 
thus  causing  her  to  stop  and. stare. 

There’s  nothing  strange  ’bout  what  I 
do,  Mirandy’d  realize  it,  too,  ’cept  she  has 
never  been  a  boy  to  whom  there  is  no 
greater  joy  than  waiting  whilev.a  cake  is 
mixed  and  choc’late  frosting’s  all  been 
fixed,  then  feeling  gladness  in  his  soul 
when  it  comes  time  to  lick  the  bowl.  Each 
son  of  ev’ry  cook  knows  well  that  nothing 
can  be  quite  as  swell ;  no  matter  how  old 
you  may  get,  it’s  something  you  just  don’t 
forget.  And  if  ’twere  in  my  pow’r  to  ask 
the  same  reward  for  ev’ry  task,  somebody 
else  would  have  to  be  the  “Lazy  Farmer”, 


’stead  of  me 


"A  blessing  that 

it  costs  so  little 

•  * 


“With  7  children,  I  couldn’t  manage  so 
well  without  electricity.  It  washes  and 
dries  our  clothes.  It  gives  us  hot  water, 
and  we  need  a  lot  for  our  big  family 
laundry  and  all  our  baths  and  the  milk 
house,  too.  It  cleans  house,  washes  dishes 
—even  cooks  meals  while  I’m  busy  some¬ 
where  else.  It  runs  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision,  of  course.  And  I  never  have  to 
worry  about  the  youngsters.  I  consider 
it  a  blessing  that  it  costs  so  little  to 
have  this  kind  of  help.” 


s ays  Mrs.  Mary  Miller 

POWERS  ROAD,  RD.  NO.  1 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


One  Senvice  Savetf 


GO  ALL-ELECTRIC 


TWO  DIFFERENT  METHODS  MEAN  TWO 
DIFFERENT  BILLS  — and  you  lose  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  lowest  possible  rate  for  quantity  use 
of  electricity.  The  price  per  kilowatt  hour  keeps 
getting  lower  as  you  add  new  electrical  home  ap¬ 
pliances  or  farm  electrical  equipment. 

DON’T  OVERLOOK  THESE  FACTS  —  You 
DON’T  Save  by  denying  yourself  an  electrical 
convenience.  You  DO  Save  by  extending  your 
present  use  of  electricity  to  other  jobs  like  electric 
cooking  and  water  heating.  If  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  ask  your  neighbor  whose  home  is 

ALL  ELECTRIC. 

% 

Vjf  <f&cc  live  vk  <m*  icvuzl  electric  line& 
DON’T  SPLIT  YOUR  SERVICE  ...  IT  COSTS  YOU 
MONEY!  ELECTRICITY  DOES  ALL  JOBS  BETTER 

AND  CHEAPER 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


ELECTRIC  &  GAS 
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“You  save  up  to  2  man-hours  of 


"MY  NEW  HOLLAND  *77" 


Put  up  10,000  boles 
of  hoy  without 
penny  for  repairs !" 


lHay  and  permanent  pastures  are  essential 
for  the  production  of  my  pure-bred 
Angus  cattle.  My  New  Holland  “77” 
automatic  twine-tie  baler  has  put  up 
the  maximum  amount  of  hay  in  minimum 
time  with  less  labor ,  and  no  repairs .” 


says  Dr.  John  R.  Walker,  Summil  View  Farm,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


With  a  New  Holland  “77”, 
one  man  on  a  tractor  can 
bale  up  to  10  tons  of  hay  in  an 
hour!  You  can  bale  your  hay  the 
day  it  reaches  the  right  stage  of 
curing  .  .  .  before  rain  or  too 
much  sun  can  spoil  it. 

You  can  count  on  highest  ca¬ 
pacity  from  your  “77”  all  season 
long.  It’s  rugged,  all  steel  and 
designed  with  fewer  parts.  That’s 
why  it’s  the  first  choice  of  custom 
balers,  men  who  must  have  speed 


and  complete  dependability. 

Wouldn’t  it  make  good  sense 
to  own  a  “77”  on  your  farm?  The 
New  Holland  Machine  Coifi- 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry 
Corporation. 

Don’t  take  a  chance!  Always  use 
New  Holland  Certified  Twine.  It  . 
bears  the  U.  S.  Test¬ 
ing  Co.’s  Seal  of  Ap¬ 
proval  for  meeting 
rigid  standards  of 
quality  and  strength. 


PERFORMANCE  EXTRAS 


Mi-Floating  Pick-Up 

Spring  fingers  on  the 
floating  pick-up  follow 
ground  contours  closely, 
pick  up  cleanly.  Adjust¬ 
able  guide  wheel  allows 
fingers  to  sweep  within 
one  inch  of  the  ground 
— can  be  raised  for  high 
stubble  crops. 


Anti-Clog  Knotters 

Knotters  on  the  “77” 
are  inverted  so  that  dust 
and  chaff  can’t  collect 
on  working  surfaces. 
They  clean  themselves 
as  they  work,  tying  two 
knots  in  only  seconds 
while  the  bale  is  under 
compression. 


Micro-Slicing  Adjustment 

The  stationary  knife  is 
set  by  micrometer-type 
screw  adjustments. 
Once  set,  it  stays  in 
place  . . .  there’s  no  fuss¬ 
ing  with  shims.  Blade 
can  be  removed  for 
sharpening  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  adjustment. 


IJji  New  Holland 

", First  in  Grassland  Farming " 


New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


(FREE.  Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1110  Pine  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

□  Forage  Blower  □  Side  Delivery  Rake 

□  Baler  Twine  □  Tractor  Mower 

□  Baler  Wire  □  Portable  Tractor  Saw 

□  Farm  Wagon 


□  Twine-Tie  Baler 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  Forage  Harvester — 
Row  Crop  or  Hay  unit 


□  Spreader-Seeder 


Name. 


Street  or  RFD. 


.  Acres  Farmed?. 


Town. 


_  County. 


.  State. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE  IS 
A  NUISANCE 

ANY  have  asked  about  planting  a 
multiflora  rose  fence.  From  my 
experience  with  these  nuisance  bushes, 
I  would  advise  everyone  to  leave  them 
alone.  They  grow  very  fast,  making- 
very  symmetrical  bushes  6  or  8  ft.  high 
with  a  multitude  of  white  blossoms  in 
spring  time,  whiffh  many  city  buyers 
of  farms  and  small  homes  think  are 
beautiful.  The  seeds  are  carried  by 
birds,  also  blown  by  high  winds  to  ad¬ 
joining  lands.  These  roses  are  also 
propagated  by  sucker  roots  running 
under  the  ground  and  shooting  up  new 
plants  near  the  parent  bush. 

If  farm  land  is  cultivated  each  year, 
one  sees  less  of  them  except,  in  fence 
rows  which  are  not  trimmed  each  year 
as  they  were  when  I  was  farming.  Four 
years  ago,  I  sold  my  farm  reserving 
a  few  acres  on  which  I  built  a  small 
home,  pasturing  the  remainder  of  the 
land.  Now  my  few  acres  are  getting 
run  over  with  roses.  For  a  mile  north 
of  us  the  land  has  been  bought  by  city 
neighbors  and  none  of  the  land  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  I  spend  day  after  day  each 
winter  and  spring  cutting  out  with  a 
grubbing  hoe  those  1000  plus  bushes 
that  have  grown  during  the  previous 
summer,  but  the  spring  time  always 
starts  a  new  crop.  Several  meadows 
above  us  are  nearly  ruined.  Rose  bushes 

just  crowd  out  the  pasture. 

♦ 

If  a  man  does  not  want  to  cultivate 
his  land  I  would  consider  him  foolish  to 
set  a  multiflora  rose  fence  as  soon  he 
will  not  have  any  pasture  but  only  an 
impenetrable  thicket. 

Many  advertise  the  fence  a  fine  shel¬ 
ter  for  wild  life.  ‘That  is  true— but 
years  ago,  all  good  farmers  kept  their 
fences  and  ditches  trimmed  each  year 
adding  much  to  the  appearance  and 
value  of  their  farms.  Now  many  farm¬ 
ers,  due  to  scarcity  or  cost  of  farm 
labor,  also  city  people  not  farming  the 
land,  do  not  keep  fence  rows  trimmed. 
I  know  farms  that  have  8  to  12  feet  of 
trees  and  bushes  between  their  culti¬ 
vated  fields,  making  plenty  of  shelter 
for  any  kind  of  wild  life- — making  it 
unnecessary  to  plant  a  rose  hedge, 


which  in  my  opinion  is  a  serious  threat 
to  any  farm  land. 

Another  pest  in  New  Jersey  is  the 
honeysuckle  which  Highway  Depart¬ 
ments  have  planted  on  all  side  hills 
along  the  highways  to  keep  the  soil 
from  washing.  Perhaps  it  has  served  its 
purpose  there — but  that  too  has  spread 
out  into  fields  above  making  a  mass  of 
roots,  which  is  almost  impossible  to’ 
eradicate.  Even  when  cultivating  every 
year  it  chokes  out  crops  and  pasture. 

— II.  C.  Haver ,  New  Jersey. 

(  Editor’s  Note  :  Our  reader  from  New 
Jersey  certainly  has  had  an  unfortun¬ 
ate  experience  with  multiflora  roses. 
What  has  been  your  experience,  good 
or  bad?) 

—  a. a.  — 

WOODCHUCKS 

T  HAS  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
recommendation  was  made  that 
woodchucks  be  killed  by  stuffing  gaso¬ 
line-soaked  rags  in  their  holes  and  set¬ 
ting  them  afire.  I  disapprove  this  meth¬ 
od  very  much.  Why  be  so  cruel  about 
destroying  them  in  this  manner?  Sure¬ 
ly  there  must  be  a  more  humane  way 
of  destroying  them.  No  human  or  ani¬ 
mal  should  be  burned  alive.  That  is 
terrible!  —  Mrs.  John  M.  Wise,  1233 
State  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Editor’s  Note  :  This  letter  is  obvi¬ 
ously  not  from  a  farm  wife  who  would 
know  and  understand  the  facts.  The 
woodchucks  are  not  burned  to  death. 
If  you  wait  until  the  gasoline  vaporizes 
and  becomes  mixed  with  the  air,  then 
drop  a  match  in  the  hole,  there  will  be 
an  explosion  which  might  kill  the  chuck 
by  concussion,  otherwise,  the  burning 
gasoline  uses  up  tile  oxygen  in  the  air 
and  suffocates  the  chuck.  In  fact,  many 
farmers  say  that  the  gasoline  fumes 
will  suffiocate  them  even  though  the 
gasoline  is  not  lighted.  Certainly  suffo¬ 
cation  is  a  more  humane  way  of  killing 
animals  than  either  shooting  or  trap¬ 
ping. 

—  A. A.  — 

Is  there  any  use  for  used  baler 
twine?  We  have  a  large  supply  left 
over  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  Any  suggestions  from  readers 
would  be  appreciated. — Louis  Maxfield , 
Box  106,  No.  Hartland,  Vt. 


Lillian  Campbell,  Fayette  Street,  Bridgeton,  and  Dorothy  Zlobik,  of  Marlboro,  repre¬ 
sented  Cumberland  County  in  the  State  4-H  Club  Demonstration  contest  held  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  university.  Their  clothing  demonstration  titled 
Seam  For  Every  Purpose,"  was  rated  excellent  (a  blue  ribbon)  by  the  official  judges 
in  this  state-wide  competition.  Both  girls  are  members  of  the  Lucky  4-H  Club  O' 
Stow  Creek  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Headley.  A  delegation  o- 
seven  members  attended  the  demonstrations.  These  included:  Elaine  Kernan,  !«n 
Fogg,  Kenneth  Creamer,  Clifford  Hetzell  and  Kenneth  Lang. 
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CHEMISTRY 

AGRICULTURE 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 


FEW  chronic  worriers  are  bor¬ 
rowing  useless  trouble  about 
what  their  great-grandchildren 
will  eat.  They  point  to  the 
growing  birth  rate  and  tell  us  that  food 
production  cannot  possibly  keep  up 
with  the  increasing  number  of  mouths 
to  feed. 

As  for  me  I  can  think  of  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  seem  more  important  at  the 
moment.  I  mention  the  matter  to  the 
comment  that  if  our  great-grandchil¬ 
dren  do  find  satisfactory  food  in  abun¬ 
dance,  they  can  thank  chemistry  and 
the  chemical  engineer. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  chemist 
of  the  future  was  expected  to  concoct  a 
tiny  pill  containing  an  entire  meal  so 
we  could  pause  momentarily  from  our 
work,  swallow  a  capsule  and  continue 
to  produce  with  practically  no  inter¬ 
ruption.  The  more  modern  idea  of  the 
agricultural  chemist’s  role  is  to  tear 
atoms  and  molecules  apart  and  then  re¬ 
combine  them  into  mystifying  sub¬ 
stances  with  names  a  foot  long,  which 
will  cure  disease,  kill  bug§,  stick  fruit 
on  trees,  destroy  weeds  without  harm¬ 
ing  crops  and  take  the  leaves  off  po¬ 
tatoes  or  cotton  just  before  harvest. 

Encouraging  Crop  Growth 

The  expert  could  write  a  book  on  any 
one  of  these  and  others  not  mentioned. 
I’m  not  an  expert  so  I  just  watch  \tfith 
amazement.  The  apparently  endless 
procession  of  new  products  adds  up  to 
a  thrilling  romance  of  progress  toward 
an  ever  receding  frontier  of  knowledge. 

One  of  the  first  fields  for  chemistry 
in  agriculture  was  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
er.  Through  the  years  its  use  has  grown 
as  more  fertilizer  with  less  filler  has 
become  available.  While  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  continue  to  hold 
front  rank,  scientists  have  discovered 
the  tragic  results  to  crop  growth  which 
may  come  from  the  lack  of  a  micro¬ 
scopic  amount  of  some  minor  element 
such  as  cobalt  or  manganese  or  mag¬ 
nesium  and  have  added  them  where 
needed. 


headaches  of  fruit  harvest  would 
vanish ! 

Another  relatively  old  field  for  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry  is  that  of  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides.  Ireland  suffered  a 
terrible  famine  because  no  one  knew 
how  to  prevent  late  blight  of  potatoes! 
Grape  growing  in  France  was  on  its 
way  out  until  the  effectiveness  of  bor- 
deaux  mixture  was  accidentally  dis¬ 
covered. 

But  no  one  in  Grandpa’s  time  would 
have  dared  prophesy  an  insecticide  like 
DDT  which  would  kill  the  insect  that 
touched  it  or  imagine  a  “systemic  poi¬ 
son”  which  a  plant  absorbs  from  the 
soil  and  which  kills  the  bug  that  dares 
suck  the  juice! 

Even  though  the  early  poisons  and 
fungicides  were  life  savers,  growers 
knew  and  experiments  verified  that 
they  injured  the  plant  while  they  killed 
the  bug  or  the  disease.  Many  newer 
organic  materials  kill  the  parasite 
without  harming  the  host. 

So  far,  we  have  talked  about  plants 
but  farm  animals  have  benefitted  too. 
The  word  “antibiotics”  immediately 
sets  the  imagination  bubbling.  Antibi¬ 
otics  speed  the  growth  of  chickens, 
pigs,  and  calves.  They  fight  mastitis  in 
cows.  Death  losses  are  reduced;  growth 
is  stimulated;  profits  are  encouraged. 

Getting  back  to  plants,  we  can  now 
kill  the  leaves  on  potatoes  or  cotton 
before  the  harvest.  When  we  grew  100 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  vines 
were  no  problem,  especially  when  po¬ 
tatoes  were  dug  with  a  potato  hook  or 
fork.  But  as  yields  were  stepped  up  and 
as  sprays  kept  vines  alive,  they  clog¬ 
ged  the  digger  and  ruined  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  grower.  Not  now!  a  spray 
kills  the  vines  so  they  do  not  interfere 
with  digging,  and  the  tubers  mature 
so  they  are  injured  less  by  digging. 
And  while  we  are  thinking  of  potatoes, 
let’s  not  forget  the  hormone  that  pre¬ 
vents  sprouting  in  storage,  thus  help¬ 
ing  to  maintain  quality  and  lessen 
labor. 


The  fertilizer  industry  is  old  enough 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  In  fact  a  few 
misguided  individuals  tell  us  of  the 
evils  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  re¬ 
commend  only  “animal  manure”  or 
“vegetable  humus,”  forgetting  that 
without  commercial  fertilizer  we  really 
would  go  hungry. 

But  it  is  the  newer  products  of  chem¬ 
istry  which  intrigue  us  at  the  moment. 
Look  at  weed  killers.  The  hoe  is  practi¬ 
cally  obsolete  except  in  the  home  gar¬ 
den  and  the  cultivator  may  follow  it 
into  the  museum.  How  can  a  chemi¬ 
cal  kill  the  plants  we  don’t  want  and 
leave  those  we  do?  I  don’t  know  but 
they  do!  One  chemical  kills  mustard 
and  leaves  corn;  another  takes  the 
weeds  and  leaves  the  carrots,  or  the 
beans,  or  the  grass!  And  continually 
the  scientist  hunts  for  —  and  finds  — 
new  and  better  chemicals  to  kill  weeds. 

Closely  related  to  the  weed  killers  is 
the  hormone  which  sticks  the  apples 
to  the  tree  until  they  are  picked.  This 
saves  the  loss  from  windfalls  and  per¬ 
mits  the  development  of  better  color. 
Some  day  we  may  get  a  “let  go”  hor¬ 
mone.  Then  a  squirt  of  this  imag¬ 
inary  wonder  spray  may  cause  all  the 
fruit  to  drop  with  one  accord  onto  a 
previously  adjusted  cushion  to  prevent 
bruising.  Then  many  of  the  present 


No  Stopping  Place 

Once  you  start  thinking  of  the  count¬ 
less  chemical  products  that  make  farm¬ 
ing  easier,  there  is  no  place  to  stop. 
You  can  talk  about  such  things  as: 

1.  Disinfectants  that  are  harmless  to 
humans  and  which  leave  no  undesirable 
taste  or  odor  in  food. 

2.  Gas  storage  of  apples  which  main¬ 
tain  quality  in  cold  storage. 

3.  The  many  chemical  seed  treat¬ 
ments. 

4.  Hormones  which  prevent  the  set 
of  too  many  apples — in  other  words, 
spraying  to  thin  at  blooming  time. 

5.  Krilium  and  other  soil  condition¬ 
ers. 

And  finally  after  all  the  chemicals 
involved  in  food  production  have  amaz¬ 
ed  us,  another  field  unfolds  before  our 
eyes.  In  it  are  all  the  chemicals  and 
their  products  which  add  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  of  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily.  There’s  synthetic  fibres  for  gar¬ 
ments,  plastics,  refrigerants  —  but 
what’s  the  use  of  starting  even  to  list 
them.  I’m  not  writing  a  book! 

And  I’m  still  refusing  to  worry  about 
my  great-grandchildren’s  diet!  New 
problems  now  undreamed  of  will  arise, 
but  new  chemicals  also  undreamed  of 
will  help  to  solve  them  and  to  keep 
us  the  best  fed  people  on  earth! 
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SUCCESSFULLY 


Note  in  this  cross-section  photo  how  Squibb's  special  oint- 
ment  base  reaches  into  all  parts  of  the  treated  quarter. 


Squibb’s  £pQJU/lfL  Ointment  Base 
disperses  antibiotics  throughout  quarter 


A  look  inside  a  cow’s  udder  shows  you  why  the  “carrying  agent”  of  Pendistrin 
Squibb  is  so  important  in  successful  treatment  of  mastitis: 

1 .  The  special  ointment  base  of  Pendistrin  disperses  thoroughly  throughout  the 
treated  quarter  .  .  .  penetrates  the  millions  of  tiny  alveoli  which  make  up  the 
glandular  tissue. 

2.  Coating  of  ointment  is  retained  up  to  48  hours.  Antibiotics  are  released 
slowly — ready  to  attack  organisms  at  the  moment  in  their  life  cycle  when  most 
susceptible  to  antibiotic  action. 

Pendistrin  contains  100,000  units  of  penicillin  plus  100  mg.  of  dihydrostrepto¬ 
mycin — a  highly  potent  combination  of  antibiotics.  It  is  stable,  non-irritating. 
Antibiotics  are  held  in  complete  suspension— will  not  settle  out. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Pendistrin  in  the  handy  “instant-use”  tube.  Write  for 
free  literature:  E.  R.  Squibb  8s  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products 
Division,  Dept.  AA-10,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian 


Get  handy  "barn  box”  from 
your  druggist! 

Be  ready  to  treat  mastitis  at  the  first 
sign.  Keep  a  handy  “barn  box”  of 
Pendistrin  on  your  shelf.  Requires  no 
refrigeration.  See  your  druggist  for  a 
box  of  12  “instant-use”  tubes  today. 

PENDISTRIN  IReg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  i: 

Squibb  .  - 


Forthemostcommon  kind  of  MASTITIS 

SQUIBB  penicillin  ointment 

For  mastitis  caused  by  streptococcus 
agalactiae — the  most  common  kind — 
use  Squibb  “Instant -Use”  Penicillin 
Ointment.  Proved  successful  in  millions  ‘ 
of  cases.  Get  it  from  your  druggist. 

a  trademark  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 


AME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 
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How  We  Manage  Money 


N  ANSWER  to  our  request  in 
recent  issue  readers  told  u 
some  real  experiences  in  hand 
ling  money.  Some  who  have 
been  married  a  half  century  or  more 
saved  money  on  an  income  that 
wouldn’t  keep  a  modern  high  schoo. 
girl  in  clothes. 

Others  tell  of  mistakes  made  and 
lessons  learned,  of  the  danger  of  debt 
and  the  importance  of  thrift. 

But  here  they  are,  so  read  them  for 
yourselves. 

• 

EASY  TO  BORROW— 
TOUCH  TO  PAY 

First  Prize 

HROUGH  13  years  of  sound,  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy  family  finances, 
we  owe  it  to  a  good  sensible  under¬ 
standing.  We  get  together  on  pay  day 
or  milk  check  day  as  we  call  it.  We 
figure  our  farm  expenses  for  2  weeks 
in  advance,  as  our  pay  is  that  way. 
That  is,  the  expenses  we  know  about 
are  added  up  and  we  allow  extra  for 
emergencies  and  unexpected  expenses 
such  as  repairs,  doctor  bills,  etc. 

If  any  money  is  left,  it  is  put  in  the 
bank  for  future  use.  We  aim  to  put 
away  some,  if  only  in  small  amounts, 
as  our  milk  check  varies  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  There  are  times  when  one 
can  put  away  considerable  toward 
those  extra  expenses  which  are  bound 
to  come.  If  I  need  extra  in  the  house, 
we  take  some  from  a  few  milk  checks 
as  soon  as  we  get  them.  We  aim  not 
to  get  in  debt.  It’s  easy  to  borrow, 
tough  to  pa3'  back. 

Any  saving  we  can  make,  we  do.  We 
talk  over  machinery  prices,  and  we 
make  no  deals  alone.  I  keep  posted  On 
beef  prices.  We  sell  calves  like  the  high 
dollar  the  dealer  tells  my  husband 
about  and  we  believe  they  do  too. 

Through  our  careful  planning  we  got 
out  of  debt.  We  had  our  tough  days  as 
buying  a'farm  and  paying  for  it  meant 
careful  planning.  We  have  our  dairy  of 
70  head  with  young  stock  and  machin¬ 
ery  and  we  are  not  in  debt.  If  you  get 
in  debt,  go  as  easy  as  you  can.  Interest 
creeps  while  you  sleep.  Always  plan 
on  what  you  can  meet.  Keep  your  cred¬ 
it  good  by  paying  on  the  date  due. 

— Mrs.  J.  B. 

NECESSITIES  FIRST- 
LUXURIES  LATER 

Second  Prize 

TEN  YEARS  ago  we  were  fresh  from 
the  city  and  bought  a  bare  farm 
without  electricity.  After  getting  some 
cows  and  chickens,  we  started  a  joint 
checking  account.  All  cash  receipts, 


however  small,  were  deposited  and  all 
bills  paid  once  a  month  by  check,  either 
one  signing  .the  checks.  How  often  a 
bill  of  $10.20  is  paid  by  cash  and  who 
knows  where  the  80  cents  goes  if  it  is 
in  your  pocket.  There  are  many  such 
bills  during  the  year. 

We  bought  second-hand,  horse-drawn 
equipment  and  borrowed  only  what  we 
knew  our  checking  account  could  pay. 
We  talked  over  the  buying  of  all  equip¬ 
ment  and  both  looked  it  over,  as  ours 
is  a  partnership  and  we  were  both  in¬ 
terested.  At  first  we  bought  only  the 
things  that  would  help  make  money. 
The  luxuries  came  later. 

After  10  years  of  farming  we  have 
a  fully  mechanized  farm,  with  2  silo^, 
and  all  buildings  are  kept  up  to  date. 
Our  farm  house  is  modern  and  has 
electricity. 

We  never  quarrel  about  money  as  we 


consider  our  checking  account  the  boss 
After  running  expenses  are  paid,  we 
know  what  we  can  afford  to  buy. 
These  10  years  have  rewarded  us  so 
much  in  life  that  we  would  never  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city  We  are  now  around 
the  half  century  mark. — Mrs.  G.  C. 

LEARNED  TIIEIR  LESSON 

ERE  is  how  my  husband  and  I  got 
into  a  bad  hole  financially  and 
were  able  to  get  out. 

Several  years  ago  we  bought  a  farm. 
Not  being  regular  farmers  we  purchas¬ 
ed  our  cows  through  the  Farm  Home 
Administration.  They  took  one-quarter 
of  our  milk  check.  Not  knowing  too 
much  about  feeding  the  stock  we  real¬ 
ly  over-fed  them,  and  while  we  had  a 
nice  fat  herd  of  cows  we  also  had  a  nice 
fat  feed  bill. 

We  put  a  new  roof  on  the  house  and 
barn,  and  my  husband  remodeled  the 
barn.  We  installed  a  furnace  in  the 
house  and  we  did  this  all  oil  credit. 
Soon  our  payments  overwhelmed  us 
but  we  kept  plugging  along. 

On  October  4,  two  years  ago,  the 
barn  burned  to  the  ground.  The  hay 
was  all  in  and  the  silb  was  full.  The 
livestock  was  saved  but  with  no  barn 
we  had  to  sell  them  at  a  loss.  There 
we  were  with  all  our  bills  staring  us 
in  the  face. 

My  husband  is  a  printer  by  trade  so 
he  went  to  work  on  a  newspaper  in  a 
nearby  city  with  the  hope  that  some 
day  he  would  have  his  barn  rebuilt  and 
start  all  over.  However,  we  found  a 
new  barn  would  cost  us  at  least  $10,000 
complete.  We  looked  around  and  final¬ 
ly  found  the  farm  we  are  now  buying, 
but,  with  the  large  payments  and  high¬ 
er  taxes  we  were  stumped  for  we  still 
were  paying  on  feed  bills,  a  furnace, 
roofing,  etc. 

My  husband  went  to  the  bank  and 
explained  our  problem.  They  loaned  us 
enough  money  to  pay  off  all  our  bills 
and  although  the  payment  to  them  is 
high,  it  enabled  us  to  purchase  the 
place  we  are  now  on. 

My  husband  is  still  working  on  a 
newspaper  in  a  nearby  city  but  we  are 
raising  two  heifers  and  expect  to  get 
more  in  the  fall.  We  will  raise  our  own 
herd  this  time  instead  of  going  so  far 
in  debt. 

We  have  learned  a  good  lesson 
through  it  all  and  have  found  that, 
though  credit  is  a  wonderful  thing,  it 
must  be  used  carefully  and  not  over¬ 
worked. — Mrs.  R.  H. 

SELF-DISCIPLINE 

RESOLVED  that  when  I  married  I 
would  avoid  financial  problems.  Dis¬ 
cipline  was  essential  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  budget. 

We  acquired  a  growing  family  of 
four  children  with  the  usual  needs — 
even  had  dreams  of  college.  We  asked 
our  children  for  cooperation  and  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  wherever  possible.  Responsi¬ 


bility  paid  dividends  in  their  develop¬ 
ment. 

A  family  council  was  held  on  any 
major  purchase  and  we  “slept  on  it.” 
Once  I  listened  to  a  high-powered 
salesman  and  *  regretted  it.  Soon  his 
product  was  hung  outside  marked  “For 
Sale.” 

We  put  our  pride  aside  and  used 
many  hand-me-down  clothes,  remodeled 
at  an  enormous  saving.  Fortunately  we 
were  blessed  with  unusually  good 
health,  possibly  a  result  of  our  garden 
that  kept  our  food  budget  down  also. 
We  raised  our  own  eggs  and  poultry. 
Milk  was  consumed  like  water.  Split 
pea  soup  was  pophlar.  It  had  to  be. 
Breakfast  always  included  a  whole 
grain  cooked  cereal  I  was  the  barber, 
and  to  this  day  they  still  ask  for  a 
trim.  Smoking  costs,  so  Dad  quit  and 
we  have  had  more  recreation. 

We  did  our  own  papering,  plumbing, 
painting,  upholstering.  As  the  children 
left  home  we  reconditioned  their  rooms 
and  rented  them  till  we  occupy  a  smaL 
apartment,  with  the  rest  of  the  house 
bringing  in  an  income.  Our  four  child 
ren  earned  their  college  degrees. 

Our  greatest  economy  was  refusing 
to  “keep  up  with  the  Joneses.”  We  ack¬ 
nowledge  helpful  hints  gleaned  from 
the  Agriculturist  and  other  farm  pa¬ 
pers.  IT  CAN  BE  DONE.  WTE  DID  IT 

—Mrs.  G.  B.  C. 

SIDELINES  SAVED  THEM 

HEN  we  married  thirty-five  years 
ago  we  had  little  money  but  a  lot 
of  faith  and  hope  of  owning  our  own 
farm  home.  After  farming  on  a  share 
basis  for  fifteen  years  and  with  six 
children,  we  decided  our  next  move 
would  be  on  our  own  farm.  While  it 
took  every  cent  we  had  saved  to  make 
the  down  payment,  we  raised  calves, 
pups,  sold  fruits  and  vegetables,  ,had  a 
market  route  in  Philadelphia,  sold  flow¬ 
ers  and  plants  to  fill  in. 

True  we  had  reverses,  but  who 
doesn’t.  We  still  plodded  on,  always 
making  a  point  to  lay  a  little  aside  for 
a  rainy  day  and  for  unforeseen  needs. 
Our  bank  account  is  a  joint  one,  so 
each  knows  how  the  money  is  spent, 
and  before  spending  it  we  discuss  the 
need  and  advantage. 

I  write  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
sell  vegetables,  so  I  earn  quite  a  bit  of 
pin  money — enough  to  clothe  the  child¬ 
ren  when  they  were  younger.  My  hus¬ 
band  receives  a  small  sum  of  extra 
money  for  work  done  on  the  side  con¬ 
nected  with  farming,  so  we  keep  this 
with  our  “rainy  day”  account.  With 
both  partners  knowing  the  size  of  the 
bank  account  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  over-spending,  but  by  having  a  side¬ 
line,  either  a  crop  or  something  else,  it 
helps  to  add  to  the  bank  account. 

A  farmer  who  goes  in  to  makeshift 
methods  of  farming  is  making  a  mis¬ 
take  from  the  start.  Better  wait  to  buy 
that  good  cow  or  any  other  animal  un¬ 


til  you  can  afford  to  get  the  best,  then 
when  you  sell  you  can  ask  a  price 
worth  the  goods.— Mrs.  W.  H.  F. 

USE  BANK  CREDIT 

Y  HUSBAND  says  we’ve  never  had 
enough  money  to  quarrel  about 
When  we  married,  we  used  my  savings 
for  household  furnishings,  and  my  hus¬ 
band’s  for  a  start  in  farming. 

We  were  trying  to  pay  for  our  farm 
during  the  depression.  Luckily  for  us, 
the  mortgage  holder  did  not  demand 
payment  of  the  principal.  We  were  able 
to  keep  the  interest  paid  only  by  prac¬ 
ticing  the  most  rigid  economy.  Then  a 
barn  fire  put  us  deeper  in  the  hole.  We 
had  to  borrow  more  to  replace  livestock 
and  tools,  or  quit  the  farm. 

Although  we  both  worked  very  hard, 
we  weren’t  getting  anywhere,  and  the 
financial  load  was  too  much  to  over¬ 
come  with  farm  prices  so  low.  I  was  of¬ 
fered  a  teaching  position  at  a  good 
salary  and  we  decided  my  time  was 
temporarily  more  valuable  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  a  wage  earner.  With  both  of  us 
earning,  we  paid  off  the  mortgage  in 
the  next  5  years.  Then  I  quit  my  teach¬ 
ing  job. 

We  finance  our  farming  with  bank 
credit,  and  pay  cash  for  feed,  machin¬ 
ery,  fertilizer,  etc.  My  husband  is  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  his  credit  good  at  the  bank 
by  prompt  payment  or  renewal  of 
notes.  We  pay  cash  for  groceries,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  house  furnishings. 

We  turn  profits  back  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  after  allowing  for  a  comfortable 
living,  and  an  occasional  pleasure  trip. 
We  own  a  few  bonds,  but  consider  live- 


Without  careful  budgeting  and 
spending,  money  flies. 


stock  and  land  better  investments  for 
farmers. 

Our  best  investment  is  the  future 
farmer  who  will  be  studying  ag  at 
Cornell  this  fall. — Mrs.  H.  B. 

ONE  PURSE 

E  WERE  married  February  27, 
1904,  and  soon  got  jobs  with  a 
farm  manager.  My  husband  got  $25  a 
month,  and  I  got  $3  a  week  as  hired 
girl  for  the  family  of  six. 

After  a  few  years  we  moved  in  with 
my  husband’s  father,  as  his  mother  had 
passed  on.  We  worked  the  place  on 
shares.  We  raised  four  children — one 
boy  and  three  girls.  I  worked  out  when 
I  could  be  spared  after  the  girls  were 
old  enough  to  be  left  with  the  work. 
The  money  I  earned  was  needed  for 
clothes,  as  the  children  were  all  in 
school  near  our  home. 

We  are  still  on  the  farm.  The  child¬ 
ren  are  all  married  with  homes  of  their 
own.  My  husband  is  past  71  and  I  am 
70.  We  are  in  fairly  good  health  and 
are  living  happily  together.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  celebrating  our 
50th  wedding  anniversary. 

—Mrs.  R.  A.  C. 

TIN  CAN  ECONOMY 

E  WERE  married  in  1913.  My 
husband  had  $1,000  which  we 
spent  for  a  small  farm.  We  bought  the 
adjoining  property  four  years  later  for 
$1,200. 

We  borrowed  the  money  and  were  to 
pay  $100  a  year  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent.  By  this  time  we  had  3  children 
and  my  husband  worked  for  $3.00  a 
day.  We  put  all  our  silver  money  in  a 
coffee  can  and  when  our  payments  were 
due  we  always  had  it,  and  we  never 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Costly  Mem-Hours 


with  a 


HARVEST- KANPUR 


Both  Models  Available  with 


Pat. 

Pend. 


Save  time!  Eliminate  back¬ 
breaking  work!  Cut  hired- 
labor  costs!  Gain  more  free 
time!  Do  all  this  with  your 
Belt  Harvest -Handler — the 
original,  lightweight,  one- 
man  portable  elevator.  It 
meets  your  many  general 
handling  needs  —  winter, 
spring,  summer,  fall. 


Typical  Handling  Capacities 
—  Model  B,  200  bushels; 
Model  C,  380  bushels  of  ear 
corn  per  hour  at  35°  angle. 
Lengths — 16  and  20  ft. 
Weights  —  less  than  100  lbs. 
with  power  units  removed. 

Write  for  literature! 


THE  BEIT  CORPORATION 

7278  Stahl  Rd.,  Orient,  Ohio 


WINDGALL? 


used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  wind  gall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mast. 


ABSORBINE 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD  ** 


CONCRETE 


\ 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


^Hen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


missed  it  at  all.  We  never,  never,  took 
any  out  or  looked  into  the  can  until 
tjhe  payments  were  due. 

As  the  years  rolled  by  and  payments 
became  smaller,  we  kept  right  on  sav¬ 
ing  the  silver,  and  after  we  no  longer 
had  to  use  it  for  payments,  we  kept 
it  for  our  growing  family.  By  the  time 
the  farm  was  paid  for  we  had  6  girls 
and  2  boys.  With  graduations  coming 
up  fast  we  always  had  enough  money 
to  buy  gowns,  suits,  and  to  pay  for 
trips  to  Washington,  etc. 


We  met  every  responsibility,  were 
thrifty,  but  not  stingy.  We  have  lived 
oh  this  farm  39  years  and  have  enjoyed 
practically  everything,  both  good  and 
bad. 

With  love,  consideration,  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  each  other,  without  allowing 
ourselves  to  outdo  others,  and  by  sav¬ 
ing  all  we  could,  we  have  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  life,  have  good  credit,  are  com¬ 
fortably  secure  and  have  real  financial 
stability. — Mrs.  H.  L.  T. 

"WHAT  WE  HAD” 

WE  MANAGED  to  get  along  with 
what  we  had  (which  was  not 
much,  as  we  started  with  nothing).  My 
husband  died  last  March  17,  our  54th 
wedding  anniversary.  Sometimes  in  our 
long  married  life  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  him,  but  never  once  did  I 
think  of  doing  without  him,  and  I  never 
saw  another  man  that  I  would  trade 
him  for. 

I  never  bought  anything  unless  I  had 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.  I  have  lived  on 
this  farm  40  years,  raised  chickens  and 
tried  to  make  what  money  I  needed, 
but  I  am  past  it  now  as  I  will  be  74 
years  old  on  October  12  if  I  live  that 
long. — Mrs.  E.  M.  H. 


WATCH  THE  PENNIES 


WE  WOULD  never  borrow  money 
unless  we  knew  just  how  we 
could  pay  it  back.  And  by  good  man¬ 
agement  we  always  were  able  to  meet 
a  note  on  the  date  specified.  Neither 
one  of  us  would  spend  any  money  un¬ 
less  we  had  to.  Never  did  we  buy  a 
thing  without  first  talking  it  over  to¬ 
gether. 

We  both  were  partners  in  the  work 
as  well  as  in  financial  matters.  When 
a  husband  and  wife  can  both  say  “we” 
instead  of  “I,”  things  have  a  way  of 
working  out  for  the  good  of  the  family, 
no  matter  how  little  money  they  have 
when  they  start  out  on  the  road  of  life. 

— Mrs.  L.  M. 

LITTLE  FOXES 

I  CAN’T  really  say  we  had  any  set 
rules  to  go  by,  only  to  be  sure  we 
spent  less  than  our  income.  The  things 
that  always  kept  me  alert  were  the 
little  things.  The  Bible  says,  “It’s  the 
little  foxes  that  kill  the  vines.”  “A 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.” 

I  shall  never  forget  an  incident  in 
my  young  girlhood.  I  was  visiting  a 
sister  and  I  was  making  a  cake.  As  1 
was  pouring  the  batter  in  the  baking 
pan,  I  wasn’t  too  fussy  about  getting 
all  the  batter  scraped  out.  My  sister 
said,  “Hold  on!  You  wouldn’t  think  of 
throwing  away  a  barrel  of  flour  would 
you?  But  how  long  would  it  be  before 
a  barrel  of  flour  would  be  gone  at  that 
rate?” 


IF  YOU  are  one  of  the  subscribers 
who  received  a  September  20 
issye  containing  these  letters,  we 
askf  your  indulgence. 

Due  to  an  unforeseen  situation,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  change 
soon  after  the  press  started,  and 
hold  the  letters  on  these  pages 
until  the  present  issue. 

We  could  have  thrown  them 
away  but  they  are  so  interesting 
and  helpful  that  we  believe  all  our 
subscribers  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  them.  We  regret  the 
duplication  for  a  few,  but  we  feel 
sure  you  will  understand  and 
approve  our  decision. 


4  big  reasons  why 
Genuine  Ford  Parts 
are  best  for  vour  Ford ! 


Careful  laboratory  tests  prove  that  Genuine 
Ford  Parts  live  up  to  Ford  specifications. 


Tfeyte 

MADE  RIGHT 

Each  Genuine  Ford  Part  used 
as  a  replacement  in  your 
Ford  reflects  the  designing 
and  manufacturing  skill  of 
the  men  who  designed  and 
built  your  Ford. 


Genuine  Ford  Parts  are 
easy  to  work  with  in  repair  joas. 


7fey 

FIT  RIGHT 


Save  time  and  money  .  .  . 
specify  Genuine  Ford  Parts. 
They’re  perfect  counterparts 
of  the  parts  built  into  your 
Ford  when  it  was  new.  It 
really  pays  to  keep  your  Ford 
all  Ford. 


Genuine  Ford  Parts  are  track  tested  in  scorching 


Because  every  Genuine  Ford 
Part  is  designed  to  do  its  job 
right,  it  will  last  longer. 
Every  Genuine  Ford  Part 
has  the  backing  of  exhaustive 
tests  by  Ford  engineers. 


desert  heat  on  Ford’s  Arizona  test  track. 


Tough  tests  on  Ford'i  Dearborn  test  track 
prove  that  Genuine  Ford  Parts  can  take  it. 


Grueling  track  tests  on  Ford 
test  tracks  prove  that  there 
are  no  better  parts  available 
for  your  Ford. 
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Available  from  all  Ford  Dealers  and  selected 
independent  garages  who  display  this  sign. 
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PERMANENT  ANTI  FREEZE 

POLORZONE  (Ethylene  Glycol)  U.S.  Spec. 
Retails  at  $3.75  gal.  Your  price — $2.75 
gal.  in  4-gal.  cases.  Save  $1.00  per  gal. 

WATTS  CO., 

416-A  Woodland,  Toledo  2,  Ohio 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges.  Forestry,  Ornamentals. 
Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write 
for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NUR- 
SERIES,  Dept.  AA,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Penna. 


PEERLESS  Polaii!:sB,0iio"ary 

-  i  ROLLER 
MILLS 


CRIMPS- CRACKS 

/(U  ted  tyudt*. 

m  WITHOUT  DUSTING 

Giant  10-in  diameter  Tuf-Cast.  chromed 
rolls  crimp  or  crack  grains  better,  faster, 
with  less  power.  10  Portable  and  Sta¬ 
tionary  Models  PTO  and  V-Belt  drive 
Farm,  Feeder  and  Mill  sires 

FREE  LITERATURE  -  Gives  full  inform*, 
tion.  capacities  and  prices  Write  to 


PEERLESS 


JOPUN. 

MISSOURI 


Dept.  503 
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Sure,  you  would  like  to  sell  all  your  cows’  milk. 
But  maybe  you  think  your  calves  need  part  of  it. 
Well,  George  Dalrymple  has  raised  18  to  20  herd 
replacements  (like  the  heifer  above)  for  10  straight 
years.  And  he  doesn’t  hold  back  any  of  the  16  to  18 
cans  of  milk  per  day  from  his  65  cows. 

"Kaff-A  saves  lots  of  money,”  George  says.  "It 
seems  to  have  something  that  other  feeds  don’t  have. 
I  tried  other  calf  starters,  but  we  always  come  back 
to  Kaff-A  because  the  calves  do  better,  and  it  takes 
less  to  raise  each  calf.”  *  (based  on  major  manu¬ 
facturers’  own  feeding  directions  to  six  weekg.) 

So  what’s  stopping  you?  You  can  raise  a  better 
calf  and  sell  250  or  500  lbs.  of  milk  for  every  pail 
or  box  of  Kaff-A  you  get  from  your  feed  dealer, 
milk  hauler,  or  hatcheryman. 


3,000,000  healthy  heifers 
have  been  raised  on 


KAFFA 

the  safe  replacement  for  milk 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Division  Offices:  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Atlanta,  Go.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.  Makers  of  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Sparx,  Pex  and  Kaff-A. 
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PARK, 


PA. 


Get  Ready  for  Winter— Put  Them 
Up  Yourself  in  a  Few  Minutes! 

Keep  Warm,  Save  Fuel!  No  need  to 

spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for  expensive  glass 
storm  windows!  Put  up  these  window-clear  plastic 
storm  windows  yourself  with  just  scissors  and  hammer 
...  or  tape  them  on  your  windows  inside  with  scotch  tape 
Waterproof,  windproof,  stormproof  ond  non-inflammable 
Won't  shatter  or  rattle.  Wipe  clean  with  damp  cloth. 

You  get  o  36  '  x  72"  sheet  of  plastic,  framing  strips,  tacks,  plus 
simple  directions.  Order  one  for  each  window  in  your  home 
Only  $1  6  for  $5  .  .  plus  10c  each  window 

for  postage  COD's  accepted 

THE  LIBERTY  BELL,  DEPT.  AA.  ELKINS 


Thousands  of  ^ 
Satisfied  Users  ■ 
Last  Year!  I 


OLD  AND  NEW  PROBLEMS 


A  PEW  MONTHS  ago  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  in  Penn  Yan. 

I  called  upon  John  Bailey  of  the  interesting  and  old  Birchett  Mills 
located  near  the  center  of  the  community.  We  discussed  old  and  new  prob¬ 
lems  of  buckwheat. 

Mr.  Bailey  feels  that  less  and  less  buckwheat  is  being  grown  because  it 
cannot  compete  with  oats  in  terms  of  production  per  acre.  The  plant  breed¬ 
ers  have  given  much  attention  to  more  productive  strains  of  oats,  and 
have  forgotten  the  lowly  buckwheat. 

Furthermore  Mr.  Bailey  believes  the  members  of  the  older  generation, 
who  enjoy  buckwhat  as  a  stuffing  for  chickns  or  as  a  boiled  cereal  or 
even  as  hot  cakes,  are  slowly  giving  up  this  valuable  food. 

For  the  past  few  years  in  the  nutrition  laboratory  at  Cornell  we  have 
studied  buckwheat  in  growth  tests  with  rats.  Buckwheat  seems  fully  as 
good  or  possibly  a  little  better  than  wheat  as  human  food.  It  is  well 
supplemented  by  milk  or  potatoes.  Therefore  the  old  breakfast  of  “spuds,” 
buckwheat  cakes  made  with  milk,  or  cakes  alone  provided  a  well-balanced 
meal. 

Since  John  Tunison  has  studied  the  food  value  of  buckwheat  and  its 
history  as  human  food,  and  since  his  wife  is  a  well-known  ex-home  de¬ 
monstration  agent,  I  suggested  that  they  compile  the  following  notes 
about  buckwheat. — Clive  McCay,  Prof,  of  Nutrition,  Cornell  University. 


BUCKWHEAT 

—  A  Neglected  Food 

By  JOHN  TUNISON 

Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


UCKWHEAT,  always  important 
in  agriculture,  is  enjoying  re¬ 
newed  interest  today.  This 
well-known  crop,  a  staple  in 
many  countries  since  before  the  time 
of  Christ,  is  now  the  focus  of  increased 
public  interest  and  bids  fair  to  continue 
to  be  so.  This  emergency  crop  has  value 
as  a  grain  substitute  for  livestock,  is 
a  satisfying  and  palatable  human  food, 
and  gives  the  beekeeper  an  additional 
late  summer  “cash  crop.”  Also,  the 
medical  profession,  and  cooperating 
chemists  and  biochemists,  have  teamed 
up  to  produce  large  quantities  of  the 
drug  Rutin,  which  is  spelling  health 
and  increased  vigor  and  usefulness  for 
many  people. 

The  use  of  buckwheat  goes  as  far 
back  in  history  as  the  records  of  the 
ancient  peoples  of  India,  Tibet,  and 
China.  Commercial  and  military  expe¬ 
ditions  of  Sparta  and  Greece  brought 
back  the  seeds  of  the  plant  to  Europe. 
The  Rome  of  the  Caesars  introduced  the 
plant  to  western  Europe  and  Britain; 
and  later  the  destroyers  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  Huns  under  the  horseman 
Attila,  cultivated  buckwheat  in  the 
steep,  narrow  valleys  of  what  is  today 
central  Germany.  The  plant  grew  well 
in  western  Europe  and  Britain  for 
many  centuries,  and  in  due  time  was 
introduced  by  half  a  dozen  different 
colonizing  nations  to  the  Americas — 
North  and  South.  Widely  spread  today, 
it  is  particularly  popular  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States. 

A  Late  Crop 

Part  of  this  popularity  is  due  to  its 
value  as  an  emergency  crop.  After  a 
wet,  cold  spring,  a  farmer  on  heavy, 
a.cid,  poorly  drained  soil  cannot  hope 
to  ripen  corn  or  other  cereal  grains, 
but  he  can  safely  expect  a  crop  from 
the  short-growing-season  buckwheat. 
Known  to  botanists  as  Fagopyrum  es- 
culentum,  buckwheat  is  not  a'  member 
of  the  cereal  families,  but  its  feeding- 
value  is  such  as  to  approximate  them, 
and  so  it  fits  the  purpose. 

Based  on  the  studies  of  experiment 
stations  and  the  observations  of  farm¬ 
ers,  we  can  figure  that  buckwheat  is 
worth  about  ten  per  cent  less  than  oats 
for  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  swine, 
and  chickens.  It  should  not  form  over 
one  third  of  the  ration,  especially  when 
white  animals  are  exposed  to  sunlight, 
since  a  photosensitive  skin  condition, 
known  to  veterinarians  as  Fagopyris- 
mus  or  buckwheat  poisoning,  can,  with 
a  high  percentage  of  buckwheat  in  the 


diet,  be  the  result.  There  is  no  danger 
with  less  than  one  third  of  the  ration 
consisting  of  buckwheat. 

Buckwheat  middlings,  portions  of  the 
buckwheat  grain  immediately  inside 
the  hull  which  are  separated  from  the 
flour  in  the  milling  process,  are  a  rich, 
concentrated  feed  with  a  high  feeding 
value.  For  dairy  cows  and  pigs,  buck¬ 
wheat  mids  are  equal  to  standard  wheat 
mids  and  gluten  feed  in  value.  Again, 
they  should  not  exceed  one  third  of  the 
concentrate  grain  mixture. 

Buckwheat  has  two  main  forms  as  a 
human  food.  The  groats,  or  naked  ker¬ 
nels,  can  be  used  as  a  cooked  breakfast 
cereal;  for  a  grain,  they  are  relatively 
high  in  protein  with  about  15%  'pro¬ 
tein;  they  also  contain  iron  and  min¬ 
erals.  Buckwheat  flour,  usually  a  blend 
of  buckwheat  and  other  grains,  probab¬ 
ly  will  not  exceed  10  %  protein,  but  also 
contains  iron  and  minerals.  Both  forms 
are  energy  rich. 

Let  the  homemaker  try  buckwheat  in 
her  recipe  for  yeast  bread.  Use  from 
4*4  to  5  cups  of  wheat  flour  mixed 
with  1  y2  to  2  cups  of  buckwheat  flour 
for  a  delicious  variation.  Hot,  tasty 
buckwheat  cakes  at  breakfast  are  the 
favorite  use  of  buckwheat  flour.  Some 
buckwheat  cakes  are  made  with  yeast 
and  others  are  not.  The  following  recipe 
contains  buttermilk  and  molasses;  the 
buttermilk  is  high  in  protein  and  B- 
complex  vitamins,  and  the  molasses 
adds  iron  and  energy. 

BUCKWHEAT  GRIDDLE  CAKES 
%  cup  buckwheat  flour 
!4  cup  enriched  white  flour 
V-t  teaspoonful  salt 
V-z  teaspoonful  baking  soda 
3  cups  thick  buttermilk 
1  tablespoon  molasses 

Sift  dry  ingredients,  add  buttermilk 
to  make  a  fairly  thin  batter.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly.  Add  baking  soda  and  molasses 
and  beat  again.  Cook  on  a  hot  greased 
griddle. 

A  yeast  recipe  for  buckwheat  cakes 
is  given  below: 

BUCKWHEAT  CAKES  SOURDOUGH 
STYLE 

1  cake  yeast 

V>  cup  luke  warm  water 

2  cups  milk 

1!4  teaspoonfuls  salt 

2  cups  buckwheat  flour 

l  cup  enriched  wheat  flour 

3  tablespoons  molasses 
Vz  cup  hot  water 

1  teaspoonful  baking  soda 
V-z  cup  butter,  melted 

Dissolve  cake  of  yeast  in  Va  cup  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Scald  milk,  add  salt  and 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 
LAND  RANK  SERVICE 

HE  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field  has  completed  thirty-five  years 
of  long-term  mortgage  service  to  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  New  England,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Chartered  in 
March,  1917,  it  is  one  of  twelve  banks 
established  to  provide  such  service  on  a 
nationwide  cooperative  basis.  During 
this  period  it  has  loaned  $207,204,393 
to  64,653  farm  families. 

Loans  are  made  through  and  with 
the  approval  and  endorsement  of  the 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
chartered  to  serve  the  area  in  which 
the  farm  property  is1  located.  These 
loans  are  secured  by  first  real  estate 
mortgages  which  in  no  case  exceed 
65%  of  the  longterm  agricultural  value 
of  the  farm  as  determined  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  appraisal.  The  term  of  the  loan 
is  usually  from  20  to  33%  years  and  re¬ 
payments  are  made  on  an  amortized 
basis. 

Funds  for  making  these  loans  are  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  sale  of  Consolidated 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  to  the  in¬ 
vesting  public.  These  bonds  are  the 
joint  obligations  of  the  twelve  banks 
and  are  secured  by  pledge  of  mortgag¬ 
es  and  United  States  Government  se¬ 
curities  owned  by  the  banks. 

All  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
is  owned  by  the  57  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations  operating  in  the  area 
served  by  the  Bank.  These  associations 
are,  in  turn,  100%  owned  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  borrowers. 

—  A. a.  — 

FERTILIZER  USE 
UP  14  PER  CENT 

More  fertilizer  was  used  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farms,  gardens,  and  lawns  in  1950- 
51  than  in  any  previous  year  on  record. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  a  14  per  cent  increase  over 
1940-50.  The  almost  21  million  tons 
used  is  almost  three  times  the  annual 
use  of  fertilizer  before  World  War  II. 

Mixed  fertilizers  made  up  two-thirds 
of  the  total.  About  90  per  cent  of  these 
were  nitrogen,  phosphorous,  and  potash 
mixtures.  A  trend  toward  higher  ana¬ 
lysis  fertilizers  shows  up  in  a  16  per 
cent  in  the  total  tonnage  of  nutrients. 

—  a.  a.  — 

WANTED - COPIES  OF 

”THE  DESTROYERS” 

We  are  having  a  great  many  requests 
for  copies  of  “The  Destroyers”  which 
unfortunately  we  cannot  fill.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  copies  that  they  do 
not  need,  or  would  like  to  pass  along, 
please  get  in  touch  with  us.  Address 
American  Agriculturist,  Department 
TD,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

—  a. a.  — 

more  corn  per  acre 

Experiments  of  more  than  200  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  students  and  200 
veterans  in  Pennsylvania  show  that 
larger  increases  may  be  expected  when 
research  findings  are  applied.  These 
students  obtained  an  average  of  93 
bushels  of  dry  shelled-corn  per  acre 
compared  to  an  average  of  79  on  the 
check  plots. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  State 
College  corn  specialists  guiding  these 
students  are  the  following: 

(1)  Lime  to  pH  6.0.  Don’t  guess,  test 
soils  for  acidity. 

(2)  Plant  corn  following  a  sod,  pre¬ 
ferably  a  legume,  sod. 

(3)  Add  8-10  tons  of  manure,  each 

ton  reinforced  with  50  lbs.  of  20% 
superphosphate.  t 

(4)  On  soils  low  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  potash,  heavy  supplemental 
application  of  10-10-10  fertilizer  is  re¬ 
commended,  using  300-800  lbs.  per  acre 
depending  on  the,  fertility  of  your  soil. 
This  should  be  drilled  into  the  ground 
before  planting  time. 

(5)  Use  100  lbs.  of  10-10-10  or  up  to 


300  lbs.  of  low  nitrogen  fertilizers,  such 
as  3-12-6  or  3-12-12,  in  the  planter 
when  you  plant  the  corn. 

(6)  Adjust  plant  population  to  fer¬ 
tility  level.  The  half-pound  ear  is  con¬ 
sidered  most  efficient. 

Using  last  year’s  average  ear  weight 
as  a  guide,  add  2,000  plants  per  acre 
for  1/10  of  a  pound  overweight  and" 
deduct  1,000  plants  per  acre  for  each 
1/10  of  a  pound  underweight  based  on 
previous  year’s  plant  population. 

—  A.  a.  — 

BUCKWHEAT 

—A  Neglected  Food 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

cool  to  lukewarm.  Sift  together  and 
add  buckwheat  flour.  Stir  in  the  dry 
ingredients  with  the  liquids.  Beat  vig¬ 
orously  until  smooth.  Cover  and  place 


in  refrigerator  overnight.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  stir  in  the  molasses  and  melted 
butter.  Dissolve  the  baking  soda  in.  the 
hot  water  and  add.  Cook  on  hot  griddle. 

Buckwheat  Honey 

Bee-keepers  like  to  live  in  a  commun¬ 
ity  where  buckwheat  is  grown.  After 
the  early  harvest  of  sweet-clover  honey, 
the  bees  reduce  their  activity  until  the 
buckwheat  blooms.  Then  they  produce 
the  heavy  brown  honey  which  many 
people  consider  the  finest.  This  honey 
is  one  of  the  few  good  sources  of  vita¬ 
min  K,  also  known  as  the  anti-hemorr¬ 
hagic  vitamin,  in  the  human  diet.  This 
vitamin  enables  your  blood  to  clot 
quickly  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  excess 
blood  after  a  cut  or  nose-bleed. 

In  the  past  few  years,  methods  have 
been  developed  for  the  extraction  on  a 
commercial  scale  of  the  drug  Rutin 


from  buckwheat.  Chemists  call  this 
drug  a  flavonol  glucoside,  and  doctors 
prescribe  it  for  people  whose  small 
blood  vessels  or  capillaries  are  weak.  In 
some  way,  Rutin  strengthens  the  capil¬ 
laries  so  that  the  person  has  a  more 
ample  blood  supply  and  is  as  a  result 
more'  vigorous;  it  also  protects  against 
histamine  shock,  and  prolongs  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  hormone  adrenalin,  known 
as  the  “run-or-fight”  hormone,  with 
which  nature  supplies  us  generously  in 
any  emergency. 

Buckwheat  has  had  a  big  part  in  the 
life  of  the  United  States  and  of  many 
other  countries.  It  is  today  a  large  and 
important  crop,  and  new  uses  are  being 
found  for  it.  Many  farmers  on  wet, 
heavy  soil  will  find  it  of  value  in  1953, 
and  a  good  return  may  be  expected. 
It’s  a  top  energy  food.  “Pass  the  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes.” 


Prevent  Water-borne  sickness  in  your  family 
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W*T  Of  APPLICATION 


Typical  installation  drawing  showing 
Chlorinet  used  on  discharge  of  supply  pump. 
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Ever  have  the  family  feeling  “under  the  weather” — or  suffering 
from  dysentery  for  no  apparent  reason?  Chances  are  the  ca*use  was 
pollution  in  your  water  supply.  Bacteria  that  cause  dysentery  and  typhoid, 
for  example,  can  be  present  in  almost  all  water — wells,  springs 
and  streams — no  matter  how  pure  or  sparkling  it  may  look. 

The  only  way  to  stop*  this  menace  is  to  kill  the  bacteria. 

That’s  what  the  Chlorinet  does.  It  can  be  easily  connected 
to  your  home  water  system  to  continuously  chlorinate  the  water — 
making  every  drop  safe  to  drink. 

If  you  have  a  home  water  system,  don’t  risk  your  family’s 
health.  Write  today  for  information  on  the  Chlorinet — the  trouble-free, 
economical  unit  that  will  ensure  safe  water  for  your  family. 


WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 
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DEALERS: 

Inquiries  are  invited 
from  dealers  interested 
in  handling  the  sale  of 
the  W&T  CHLORINET. 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
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WALLACE  &  TIERNAN  CHLORINET  DEPT.  A-2  BELLEVILLE  9,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  free  information  on  the  “Chlorinet.” 
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[j]  I  am  interested  in  a  CHLORINET  dealership. 
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What  is  the  value  of  tall  trees  near 
buildings  as  protection  from  lightning? 
We  have  been  pestered  by  agents  want¬ 
ing  to  put  up  lightning  rods  on  our  new 
house.  They  say  trees  are  of  no  value, 
yet  science  tells  us  that  lightning  strikes 
the  highest  objects.  What  is  the  answer? 

I  think  tall  trees  near  the  farm  build¬ 
ings  would  be  of  very  doubtful  value 
as  a  protection  against  lightning. 
While  it  is  true  that  lightning  tends  to 
strike  the  highest  objects,  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  for  the  lightning  dis¬ 
charge  to  jump  to  the  object  with  the 
greatest  static  charge  of  ground  elec¬ 
tricity,  such  as  a  building,  especially 
as  it  may  have  a  rising  column  of  heat¬ 
ed  air  to  furnish  an  easier  path.  Be¬ 
sides  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  good 
lightning  rod  system  is  for  the  points 
to  dissipate  the  ground  charge  into  the 
air  before  it  reaches  the  strength  to 
cause  a  discharge.  It  would  be  much 
safer  to  have  the  buildings  properly 
wired. — I.W.D. 

*  *  * 

I  have  heard  that  plowing  under  a 
cover  crop  is  likely  to  reduce  the  nitro¬ 
gen  supply  temporarily.  How  much  nitro¬ 
gen  should  be  added  to  counteract  this? 

When  you  are  plowing  under  a  non¬ 
legume  icover  crop  such  as  rye,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  put  on  50  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre.  The  smaller  and  more 
succulent  the  cover  crop  is,  the  less 
nitrogen  you  need,  and  you  probably 
won’t  need  any  if  you  are  ploughing 
under  sod  that  has  a  lot  of  clover  or 
alfalfa. 

*  *  * 

Why  are  some  clay  soils  more  workable 
than  others? 

The  friability  of  a  soil  is  determined 
by  two  things — the  size  of  the  soil  par¬ 
ticle  and  the  structure  of  the  soil. 

In  general  the  smaller  the  soil  par¬ 
ticles,  the  less  workable  the  soil.  How¬ 
ever  when  a  soil  is  worked  properly 


and  when  it  contains  considerable  hu¬ 
mus,  many  soil  particles  become  group¬ 
ed  together  in  “granules”  or  clumps. 

Adding  lime  helps  soil  structure  also, 
and  the  new  “soil  conditioners”  may 
eventually  be  used  on  unworkable  fields. 
*  *  * 

Why  is  it  that  fence  posts  seem  to  de¬ 
cay  fastest  at  the  surface  of  the  ground? 

Most  organisms  that  cause  decay  re¬ 
quire  air  and  moisture.  Both  of  these 
are  present  at  the  ground  level.  Above 
that  the  posts  dry  out  quickly  and  be¬ 
low  ground  level  they  lack  air. 

*  *  * 

I  have  installed  a  red  cedar  tank  to 

supply  water  pressure  for  drinking  cups 
in  my  barn,  but  I  can't  get  it  to  stop 
leaking.  I  have  applied  a  coat  of  wood 
plastic  but  it  didn't  help.  Then  I  painted 
it  with  hot  tar,  but  it  still  leaks.  What 
can  I  do  now? 

The  best  method  to  stop  such  a  slow 
leak  in  a  wooden  tank  is  to  put  some¬ 
thing  into  the  water  which  will  be 
drawn  into  the  small  openings  and 
gradually  fill  them,  such  as  fine  clay, 
bentonite,  mortar-mix,  oatmeal,  fine 
sawdust,  etc.  A  large  lump  of  clay 
thrown  into  the  tank  will  probably  do 
it  as  it  dissolves. — I.W.D. 

*  #  * 

What  is  the  low  limit  of  the  storage 
temperatures  for  potatoes  and  what  tem¬ 
perature  is  best  for  storing  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes? 

The  range  recommended  for  potatoes 
is  between  36  and  40  degrees  F.  Be¬ 
low  36  degrees  the  sugar  content  is  in¬ 
creased  which  most  people  do  not  like. 
Sweet  potatoes  should  be  kept  where 
the  temperature  is  55  degrees  or  above, 
and  where  the  humidity  is  normal.  If 
you  are  keeping  a  few  at  home,  the 
furnace  room  is  a  good  place,  or  you 
could  put  them  on  a  shelf  near  the 
kitchen  stove. 


Granting  of  a  U.  S.  Patent  is  official  recognition  that 
Sinclair  Anti-Rust  Gasoliners  not  “just  another  gas”  but  a  new 
product  that  is  basically  different  from  any  other  gasoline. 

Sinclair  Anti-Rust  Gasoline  contains  the  amazing  rust  inhibitor 
RD-119®.  Used  regularly,  it  effectively  stops  damaging 
rust  and  corrosion  in  fuel  systems  —  can  save  you  costly  repairs 
to  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 

Save  time  —  trouble  —  money.  Get  the  gasoline  that  gives 
all  the  power,  all  the  high  anti-knock  and  economy  of  today’s 
"modem  gasoline  PLUS  Anti-Rust  Protection  at  no  extra 
cost.  Get  Sinclair  Anti-Rust  Gasoline  with  RD-1 19. 

For  top  performance,  ask  your  local  Sinclair  Representative 
for  Sinclair  Ethyl. 
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ANTI-RUST  GASOLINE 
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is  on  the  Air ! 

6:15  P.  M.  Weekdays 

with  complete  weather  round-up  on  all  13  stations  of  the 

RURAL  RADIO  NETWORK 

Your  farm  paper  is  proud  to  sponsor  this  famous  weather  round-up  each 
weekday  at  6:15  p.m.  as  a  daily  service  to 

NORTHEAST  FARMERS 


t 

FISHERMEN  are  the  world’s  greatest  philosophers.  A  fisherman  perched 
atop  a  shaded  stump  beside  a  deep,  quiet  pool  in  the  bend  of  a  stream 
accomplishes  many  things:  he  simultaneously  strengthens  his  body,  re¬ 
stores  his  soul  and  catches  a  mess  of  fish.  (Some  fishermen  take  along  a 
jug  of  cider  with  which  to  fortify  themselves  during  dull  periods  when 
the  fish  are  not  biting.  This  type  of  angler  is  known  as  a  jug  fisherman.) 

Fishermen’s  wives  are  not  always  tolerant  of  their  husbands’  avocation. 
A  woman  who  has  hoed  in  the  garden  all  day  doesn’t  greet  her  fisherman 
husband  with  a  smile  when  he  turns  up  at  supper  time  carrying  a  fishpole 
and  an  empty  creel. 

And  wives  are  prone  to  squawk  about  husbands’  keeping  fish  bait  in  the 
refrigerator,  things  like  chicken  entrails  and  different  kinds  of  catfish 
lure.  And  a  wife  will  argue  long  and  loud  over  her  husband’s  buying  a 
new  twenty-five-dollar  steel  fishing  rod  when  he  already  has  a  dozen 
perfectly  good  fishing  rods. 

A  fisherman  suffers  in  silence  while  his  wife  dusts  his  beloved  pisca¬ 
torial  trophies  decorating  the  walls  of  the  house.  What  she  calls  a  cross¬ 
eyed,  nasty,  mildewed  old  bass  messing  up  the  house,  to  her  husband  is 
a  beautiful  memento  of  his  victory  with  rod  and  reel. 

But  a  fisherman  is  too  noble  a  character  to  quaiTel  with  his  wife.  He 
listens  to  her  complaints  just  so  long;  then  he  quietly  picks  up  his  rod  and 
tackle  box  and  goes  fishing. 

— John  Goodwin 
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We  can  get  more 
'from  what  m  have" 

— Elmer  B.  Powell, 

Former  Director  Purina  Research  Dept. 

Each  ^ear  10,000  to  15,000  persons  visit 
the  Purina  Research  Farm  at  Gray 
ISummi  Mo.  After  visitors  have  seen  the 
Farm  they  have  heard  Elmer  Powell  sum  up 
work  dene  there  since  its  beginning  in  1926. 

|  Key  points  of  Powell’s  talk  are  quoted  below. 

“An  agricultural  revolution  going  on  for 
I  many  years  has  finally  brought  about  many 
farm  changes.  Cash  income  from  the  average 
farm  is  now  9  or  10  times  what  it  used  to  be, 
but  operating  costs  are  14  to  15  times 
greater.  If  we  do  a  good  job  we  can  pay  for 
a  farm  faster  than  ever  before — but  a  poor 
[farmer  can  lose  his  place  faster,  too. 

“In  spite  of  high  cost  of  power  machinery, 
mechanical  aids  are  far  more  general  in  use 
than  are  best  practices  in  feeding  and  man- 
I  agement. 

“The  Research  Farm  is  not  a  fancy  farm. 

I  We  use  equipment  any  farmer  could  have. 

What  we  do  here,  any  farmer  can  do  on  his 
I  own  place  if  he  will. 

“I  believe  in  good  breeding,  but  in  95% 
of  the  ;ases  today  it’s  not  breeding  that 
holds  back  production;  it’s  feeding  and  man- 
j  agement.  We  are  not  getting  out  of  our 
j  poultry  and  livestock  what’s  bred  into  them. 

We  can’t  afford  to  feed  12  bushels  of  corn 
t0  make  100  lbs.  of  pork.  We  can’t  afford 
W  wait  8  or  9  months  to  get  our  hogs  to 
Market  weight.  Yet  most  farmers  do! 

The  average  hogman  breeds  12  sows,  but 

jMly  11  have  pigs.  Out  of  100  pigs  farrowed 
he  weans  only  65,  and  markets  only  56. 
that  is  about  11  pigs  marketed  per  sow 
J  Kept  for  the  year. 

With  good  feeding  and  management,  a 
hogrn  has  a  right  to  expect  to  market  17 
1 ^  gs  per  sow.  They  should  weigh  200- 
J^lbs.  when  5*4  months  old. 

T  ough  the  years  we’ve  run  all  sorts 
?  he  that  prove  the  way  a  sow  is  fed 
as  a  lot  to  do  with  the  number  and  vigor 
0  PI  farrowed.  We’ve  run  these  tests  on 
Mzorback  sows  of  mighty  sorry  breeding, 
nu  vye  ve  run  them  on  good  purebred  sows 
and  good  feeding  and  management  always 
ake  a  big  difference  in  results. 

],  G  grade  Holstein  herd  averaged  6,800 
s-  (  milk  with  238  lbs.  of  butterfat  when 
ted  with  it  23  years  ago.  Since  then 
e  ve  lever  purchased  a  female  or  a  proven 
re-  herd  average  for  1951  was  14,321.8  lbs. 

•  with  over  530  lbs.  of  fat.  In  the  past 

tio^this  herd  has  increased  in  produc-  nan  average  ai  lease  zzu 

times  faster  than  the  average  herd.  Chick  losses  are  less  than 
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Y  These  litter  mates  are  only 
8  days  old,  but  are  on  two 
different  pig  starting  rations.  The  pig  on 
the  right  weighed  8.3  lbs.,  the  other  one 
only  5.1  lbs.  Feed  made  the  difference. 


_ 
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‘Nationally,  average  calf  losses  run  about 
25  %,  but  throughout  our  23  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  our  losses  have  averaged  less  than  3%  . 


“With  a  good  feeding  and  management 
program  heifers  should  freshen  3-4  months 
earlier  than  most  of  them  do,  and  at  weights 
100  to  150  lbs.  heavier  than  the  present 
national  average. 

“A  good  broilerman  has  a  right  to  expect 
to  have  3  lb.  average  broilers  ready  for  sale 
at  9  to  10  weeks  and  from  not  more  than 
9  lbs.  of  feed.  Yet  most  growers  still  don’t 
have  a  3-lb.  bird  until  10  to  11  weeks.  They 
use  2  to  3  more  pounds  of  feed  than  would 
be  needed  if  they’d  feed  and  manage  a  little 
better. 

“Many  poultrymen  seem  satisfied  with 
130  to  150  eggs  per  hen;  65  chicks  per  100 
eggs  incubated;  10  to  15%  chick  death 
losses;  20  to  30%  hen  mortality. 

“At  this  farm  we  get  85  chicks  from  every 
100  eggs  incubated.  Hens  on  the  Purina 
Plan  average  at  least  220  eggs  per  year. 

2%  and  hen 


mortality  is  under  10%.  Those  differences 
add  up  in  a  year’s  time — help  you  make 
money  lots  of  times  in  spite  of  low  prices 
for  eggs  or  poultry  meat. 

“Friends,  breeding  alone  can’t  solve  our 
problems.  To  stay  in  business  we  must  take 
advantage  of  what  science  has  found  out 
about  feeding  and  management. 

“High  production  per  hen,  per  sow,  per 
cow  is  no  longer  a  goal.  It’s  a  necessity  if 
we’re  going  to  make  money  farming  today. 
And  you  can  do  it  if  you  want  to.” 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  On  July  1st,  after  27  years  of 
actively  directing  Purina’s  Research  Farm,  Mr. 
Powell  retired  to  operate  his  own  farms  near 
Montgomery  City,  Montgomery  County,  Mo. 

Certainly  no  one  in  Ralston  Purina  is  so  well 
known  and  respected  across  the  nation  as  an 
agricultural  authority. 

This  presentation  of  the  Purina  Research  Farm 
was  planned  as  a  special  tribute  to  Elmer  B. 
Powell  and  his  associates  at  the  Research  Farm. 
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deeding  practices  throughout 
America  are  influenced  by 
Purina  Research  Farm  results 

As  any  trained  research  man  will  tell  you, 
.xY.  research  is  not  something  to  be  seen  in  a 
day’s  time.  Yet,  each  year  since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1926,  some  10,000  to  15,000  visitors 
have  spent  a  day  at  the  Purina  Research  Farm. 
And  they  have  gained  much  from  the  one 
day  tour. 

The  738-acre  farm  over  which  these  visitors 
trudge  is  near  Gray  Summit,  Mo.,  43  miles 
southwest  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  recognized  as  the 
largest  commercially  operated  farm  devoted 
exclusively  to  research  on  feeds  and  feeding 
practices.  But  its  appeal  to  the  thousands  of 
visitors  is  the  type  of  work  being  done  rather 
than  its  size.  Here  animals  and  poultry  have 
no  better  bred-in  ability  than  those  many  of 
the  visitors  have  at  home.  With  equally  good 
management  and  feeding,  they  see  how  they, 
too,  can  equal  or  exceed  results  at  the  Re¬ 
search  Farm. 


Visitors  tell  us  ideas  picked  up  on  manage¬ 
ment  and  feeding  have  helped  them  at  home. 
But  the  most  important  thing  they  get  is  a 
view  of  actual  research  results  results  that 
have  come  from  26  years  of  careful,  controlled 
testing.  Visitors  don’t  see  research,  but  they  see 
tangible  results  of  research.  For  example,  they 
see  a  herd  of  75  grade  Holsteins  that  in  1951 
averaged  in  excess  of  14,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  530  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  original  herd 
when  assembled  in  1928  averaged  only  6800 
pounds  of  milk  and  238  pounds  of  butterfat. 

They  see  grade  Duroc  sows  farrowing  twice 
a  year  and  marketing  17  to  18  pigs  each  per 
year.  Many  sows  on  general  farms  farrow  only 
once  a  year,  but  those  farrowing  twice  average 
only  13  pigs  weaned.  Stating  it  in  another  way, 
10  sows  on  this  farm  are  marketing  more  hogs 
than  13  average  sows  wean. 

Normally  6500  to  7000  pullets  are  grown  to 
maturity  here  on  varying  experimental  feeds. 
In  the  laying  house,  through  the  Sept. -Dec. 
period  of  highest  egg  prices,  these  pullets  are 
producing  an  average  of  2  dozen  more  eggs  than 
average  U.  S.  pullets. 

To  help  practical  cattle  feeders  use  local 


grain  and  roughage  more  economically  2251 
steers  are  fattened  at  the  beef  cattle  unit  each  I 
year  and  baby  beef  show  calves  are  also  fed  out. I 

Broilers  at  the  Research  Farm  are  regularly  I 
marketed  at  10  weeks  of  age  averaging  betterl 
than  3>2  pounds.  A  few  years  ago  broilers  on  I 
this  farm  were  regularly  kept  12  weeks  and  I 
weighed  no  more  then  than  birds  now  weigh| 
at  10  weeks. 

Research  Farm  results  with  other  classes  of  I 
animals  and  poultry  are  equally  striking.  Fori 
example,  turkey  breeder  hens  here  are  kept  I 
laying  throughout  the  year,  so  new  poults  caul 
be  started  every  two  weeks.  One  hen,  layingl 
251  eggs  in  a  year  under  trap  nest,  established! 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  world’s  record  Market! 
turkeys  consistently  average  a  pound  of  meatj 
on  less  than  4  pounds  of  feed. 

Market  ducks  are  averaging  6  pounds  or  I 
heavier  at  9  weeks,  and  on  consumption  of  less 
than  22  pounds  of  feed.  One  breeder  duck  laid  I 
346  eggs  in  a  year  under  trap  nests,  'his  is  J 
probably  another  world’s  record. 

The  research  work  with  dogs,  rabbits,  pheas-l 
ants,  pigeons,  chinchillas,  foxes,  mink  and  mar¬ 
tens  has  been  equally  thorough  and  important  | 
to  feeders  in  these  specialized  fields. 


Examples  off  Progress  at  the  Purina  Research  Farm  (1926-1952) 


THEN 


At  the  Purina  Research  Farm  in  1932,  we  averaged  weaning  7.61 
pigs  per  litter  with  a  weaning  weight  of  about  30  lbs.  Pigs  were 
weaned  at  8  weeks  of  age  at  that  time. 


Shortly  after  the  first  White  Leghorn  flock  was  established  at  our 
farm,  average  production  per  hen  was  167  eggs  a  year.  There 
was  about  60  to  65%  hatchability  on  all  eggs  set. 


When  our  Turkey  Unit  was  first  started,  we  secured  a  weight  of 
16.51  lbs.  at  30  weeks  of  age  on  83  lbs.  of  feed.  The  percent 
mortality  from  hatch  to  market  averaged  19.26%. 


Our  original  grade  Holstein  herd  averaged  6,800  lbs.  of  milk  and 
238  lbs.  of  fat  their  first  year.  In  1928  the  accepted  weight  for  a 
4-month-old  Holstein  calf  was  250  lbs. 


When  the  Rabbit  Unit  was  first  established,  75  to  80  lbs.  of  rabbit 
meat  per  doe  each  year  was  considered  good  production.  There 
was  much  improvement  to  be  made  on  equipment  and  feed. 


NOW 


Our  1950  average,  all  breeds,  was  9.15  pigs  saved  per  sow.  Wean¬ 
ing  weight  at  9  weeks  was  43.29  lbs.  for  our  Duroc  herd.  Yorkshire 
Sow  No.  10  farrowed  163  live  pigs  in  11  litters! 


In  a  recent  12-month  period,  the  White  Leghorn  flock  averaged 
238.6  eggs  per  hen.  We  regularly  get  80  to  85%  hatchability 
of  all  eggs  set. 


Today,  we  get  weights  of  approximately  20  lbs.  at  only  26  weeks 
of  age  on  a  total  of  approximately  80  lbs.  of  feed.  Mortalities 
run  10%  from  hatch  to  market. 


Our  grade  Holstein  herd  is  now  averaging  more  than  14,00  bs. 
and  over  500  lbs.  of  fat.  Holstein  heifer  calves  at  the  farm  today 
average  310  lbs.  at  4  months  of  age. 


Now,  in  a  year,  we  market  approximately  130  lbs.  of  rabbit  meat 
for  each  doe  at  the  farm.  We've  learned  a  lot  about  hutches, 
equipment,  breeding  and  other  management  problems. 


H  <w  much  would  Research  Farm  results  boost  your  income? 


The  inc  eased  use  of  power  machinery  has  led 
to  large  farming  units.  The  reason  behind  this 
farmin  hange  is  the  desire  to  increase  grain 
product  >n  per  man,  and  increase  cash  income. 

Incre  se  in  grain  production  on  many  farms 
has  bee  followed  by  larger  numbers  of  animals 
and  bir  s  to  convert  the  extra  grain  into  meat, 
milk  a;  eggs.  All  too  often  the  important  job 
of  gett:  tg  top  production  from  each  animal  or 
bird  is  werlooked. 

Farn  3rs  who  are  overworked  and  short  of 
help  si:  mid  be  especially  interested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  and  facts. 

$1.86  Extra  in  Eggs  Per  Hen 

Most  authorities  recommend  the  keeping  of  at 
least  300  layers,  but  many  flocks  of  fewer  hens 
are  kept.  The  average  is  about  200. 

The  average  hen  in  1951  is  credited  with 
producing  176  eggs.  At  the  Research  Farm  the 
average  hen  in  1951  produced  238  eggs.  More 
than  two  dozen  of  those  extra  eggs  were  laid 
in  the  fall  months  while  egg  prices  were  high. 
The  average  price  of  the  62  extra  eggs  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  36  cents  per  dozen.  The 
extra  eggs  produced  per  hen  boosted  the  value 
other  produce  $1.86. 

By  equaling  production  of  the  Research  Farm 
the  yearly  income  from  an  average  flock  of 
200  hens  would  be  increased  $372.  Those  with 
500  hens  can  boost  their  income  $75  a  month. 


u-  S.  VERAGE  DAILY 

mil:  production 

pER  COW,  17.7  LBS. 


000000000000000000000000 
PURINA  FARM  HENS  PRODUCE  2  DOZEN  EGGS  MORE 
THAN  AVERAGE  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  HIGHEST 


PURINA  FARM  AVERAGE 
DAILY  MILK  PRODUCTION 
PER  COW,  47.87  LBS. 
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$5204  Extra  in  Milk 

In  the  average  milking  herd  in  the  United 
States  there  are  15  cows.  Their  average  pro¬ 
duction  in  1951,  according  to  U.S.D.A.  figures, 
was  5326  pounds  of  milk.  These  cows  boosted 
to  the  14,000  pound  production  level  of  the 
grade  Holsteins  at  the  Research  Farm  would 
increase  the  amount  of  milk  sold  from  each 
farm  130,110  pounds.  At  an  average  price  of 
$4  per  cwt.,  the  increase  in  milk  would  add 
$5204  to  the  income  of  each  farm. 

$2025  Extra  in  Pork 

Many  hog  men  in  grainbelt  areas  keep  20  or 
more  sows,  but  on  the  average  farm  about  10 
sows  are  kept.  Records  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  the  average 
sow  farrowing  in  the  spring  of  1951  weaned 
6.47  pigs.  Sows  raising  fall  litters  averaged 
weaning  6.6  pigs.  The  average  sow  farrowing 
two  litters  in  1951  thus  weaned  13  pigs. 

Agriculture  authorities  generally  agree  that 
each  sow  must  raise  5  pigs  per  litter  or  10  per 
year  for  her  owner  to  break  even.  On  this  basis 
the  average  farm  last  year  had  3  pigs  per  sow 
as  profit.  At  the  Purina  Research  Farm,  for  4 
consecutive  years,  the  average  Duroc  sow  has 
sent  liy2  pigs  to  market.  On  the  same  basis  of 
figuring  that  gives  734  pigs  profit,  cr  434  extra 
pigs  per  sow.  By  stepping  up  his  pig  production 
to  the  Purina  average  the  man  with  10  sows 
would  have  45  extra  pigs.  These  45  pigs  carried 
to  an  average  market  weight  of  225  pounds 
would  give  him  10,125  extra  pounds  of  pork 
to  sell.  At  $20  per  cwt.  that  extra  pork  would 
bring  $2025. 
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FEEDERS  EVERYWHERE  GET  TOP  RESUL1 

rs,  BO! 

Ho  w  Louis  Goldsmith 

got  30  extra  eggs  per  hen! 

Stop  and  think  this  one  over  for  a  minute.  If 
every  hen  in  a  flock  of  2,500  lays  30  extra  eggs 
during  the  year,  that  adds  up  to  75,000  extra 
eggs.  Multiply  the  6,250  dozens  by  your  aver¬ 
age  price  and  figure  what  it  means  to  profits. 

Louis  Goldsmith,  who  operates  a  2,500-bird 
Leghorn  poultry  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  proved  that  he  could  get  30  extra 
eggs  per  hen. 

In  the  fall  of  1950,  the  local  Purinaman  called 
on  Mr.  Goldsmith  and  persuaded  him  to  put 
Purina  to  the  test.  Would  he  feed  Purina  to 
1,200  of  his  layers?  Would  he  keep  accurate 
records  of  production  to  see  if  these  1,200  birds 
did  the  same,  better,  or  worse  than  the  rest  of 
his  layers?  Would  he  stay  with  the  plan  a  whole 
year?  Goldsmith  decided  to  try  it. 

Here’s  what  happened.  The  test  flock  of 
similar  birds,  cared  for  and  fed  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  flock,  except  that 
Lay  Chow  Checker-Etts  were  fed  in  place  of 
another  mash,  held  at  an  average  of  74-75% 
production.  Birds  on  the  other  feed  laid  well, 
but  lagged  behind  10-15%. 

Encouraged  by  this  test,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gold¬ 
smith  started  their  next  brood  of  chicks  on 
Purina,  and  carried  them  right  through  on  the 
complete  program.  Mr.  Goldsmith  notes  that 
pullets  from  the  same  strain  he  used  to  keep 
now  reach  maturity  4  weeks  earlier.  They  jump 
almost  abruptly  from  small  eggs  to  mediums 
and  large  eggs  instead  of  lingering  as  they 
formerly  did. 


Louis  Goldsmith  found  that  a  change  to  better  feed  makes 
a  definite  difference  in  number  of  eggs  and  in  income. 


Besides  being  a  good  poultryman,  George  Foehren- 
bach  is  an  ardent  hunter.  He  has  a  fine  collection  of 
guns,  and  knows  how  to  use  them  to  bag  big  game. 


For  21  years  Connecticut 
breeder  has  made  good  money 

George  Foehrenbach  of  Willimantic,  Conn.,  is  a 
poultryman  for  whom  3,500  White  Leghorn 
breeders  have  made  a  good  living. 

In  addition  to  the  commonly  heard  rules  of 
thumb  about  what  it  takes  to  operate  a  success¬ 
ful  poultry  business,  Mr.  Foehrenbach  has  a 
few  special  practices  worth  noting. 

1.  "I  try  to  become  friendly  with  every  lot  of 
new  pullets.  By  working  around  them  at  a 
moderate  pace  and  taking  pains  not  to  scare 
them,  I’ve  found  they  do  better. 

2.  "I  study  the  feeding  habits  of  all  my  birds. 
By  watching  them  awhile  to  see  how  fast  they 
clean  up  their  mash,  grain  and  Checkers,  I  can 
soon  gauge  my  feeding  to  their  needs. 

3.  "I  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  my  chicks  and 
growing  pullets.  Birds  that  have  a  good  start  are 
just  bound  to  do  better  in  the  laying  pens.  I  give 
them  top  notch  sanitation  and  ample  range.” 

When  asked  why  he  has  continued  to  feed 
Purina  Poultry  Chows  for  21  years  George 
Foehrenbach  had  this  to  say:  "Over  the  years 
I’ve  found  out  that  when  new  developments  in 
nutrition  and  feeding  come  along  Purina  Mills 
will  soon  incorporate  the  improvements  in  their 
Chows.  Furthermore,  as  long  as  my  breeders  are 
averaging  90%  fertility,  82-85%  hatchability, 
and  75%  egg  production  why  should  I  change?” 


Bill  Phillips  has  had  ten 
100,000  lb.  Purina- fed  cows  I 

It  isn’t  everyday  you’ll  find  a  dirt  farmer  like 
Bill  Phillips  of  Milford,  N.  J.  In  26  years  of 
dairying  Bill  has  proven  5  sires  and  ha  had  10 
cows  produce  100,000  lbs.  or  more  of  m  k.  This 
herd  of  Purina -fed  Holsteins  which  averaged 
10,967  lbs.  of  milk  and  420.8  lbs.  of  fat  last 
year  on  2x  milking  all  came  from  heifers  dropped 
and  raised  on  this  200  acre  farm. 

Out  of  his  years  of  dairying  experic  ;ce  Mr. 
Phillips  has  developed  a  program  of  practical 
dairying  that  is  paying  off  in  dollars  and  cents. 
In  a  nut-shell,  here  are  the  highlights: 

1.  Regular  feeding,  milking  and  chore  sched¬ 
ule  for  herd  contentment. 

2.  Breeding  from  high  producing  cow  fami¬ 
lies  and  use  of  proven  bulls. 

3.  Grain  feeding  according  to  needs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  cows.  High  producers  get  more  than 
average  milkers. 

4.  Every  cow  in  the  herd  is  known  and 
treated  as  an  individual. 

5.  Calfhood  vaccination  for  Bangs. 

Ask  Bill  Phillips  for  a  tip  about  lifting  herd 
production  up  over  400  lbs.  of  fat,  and  he’ll 
tell  you  this: 

"I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  dairymen  lose  out  because 
they  are  forever  switching  programs  of  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  management.  When  cows  get 
on  the  good  schedule,  leave  ’em  alone  and 
they’ll  pay  you  well  in  more  milk.” 


Bill  Phillips  feeds  each  cow  according  to  her  bil- 
ity  to  produce.  High  producers  get  more  grain. 
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OON  your  flower-growing  will 
necessarily  be  confined  to 
house  plants  unless  you  want 
to  patronize  a  local  florist. 
Growing  your  own  is  more  fun  even  in 
winter. 

There  is  no  house  where  conditions 
are  so  unfavorable  that  some  plants 
cannot  be  grown.  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  hardy  is  sanseveria  (snake 
plant)  which  you  can  grow  practically 
any  place.  According  to  our  experience, 
one  of  the  most  successful,  where  you 
do  not  have  a  sunny  window,  is  the 
African  Violet.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
start.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it 
should  be  watered  from  beneath  by 
setting  an  ordinary  flower  pot  into  a 
jardiniere.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  it  should  be  watered  fairly  liber¬ 
ally  and  then  allowed  to  become  some¬ 
what  on  the  dry  side  before  watering 
again.  In  this  way  we  grow  successive 
crops  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter. 

If  you  have  sun,  geraniums,  the  old 
standby,  are  hard  to  beat.  If  you  didn’t 
start  slips  early — say  in  July — you  may 
want  to  buy  a  few  already  started  in 
order  to  get  blooms  this  winter. 

Geraniums  do  not  need  fertile  soil 
and  should  not  be  watered  too  liberally'. 
To  keep  them  low,  pinch  out  the  tips 
of  the  new  growth. 

A  little  later,  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  providing  flowers  is  to  force  bulbs. 
Easiest  is  the  paper  white  narcissus. 
If  you  plan  on  blooms  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  period,  remember  that  later  in  the 
season  they  grow  and  produce  flowers 
more  rapidly  than  they  do  early. 

The  most  common  mistake  in  forcing 
paper  white  Narcissus  is  to  have  the 
room  too  warm  thus  causing  a  tall  suc¬ 
culent  growth  which  will  fail  to  stand 
steadily  upright.  After  the  first  of  the 
year  you  can  bring  in  tulips  which  you 
have  potted  and  buried  before  freezing 
weather,  and  if  you  want  to  go  into  the 
matter  more  extensively,  there  are 
other  bulbs  which  you  can  force  with 
comparative  ease. 

The  easiest  way  we  have  found  to 
bury  a  pot  of  tulips  is  to  put  it  in  some 
sheltered  place  (we  use  the  rose  gar¬ 
den).  Sink  the  pot  about  to  ground 
level,  cover  with  4  or  5  inches  of  saw¬ 
dust  and  mark  the  spot  with  a  long 
stick.  The  advantage  is  that  you  can 
dig  the  pot  up  with  no  trouble  at  all. 

Geraniums 

Why  do  my  geraniums  fail  to  bloom? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
failure  of  geraniums  to  bloom.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  you  don’t  get 
good  blooms  for  several  months  after 
you  slip  the  plants.  Many  people  have 
difficulty  in  growing  the  kind  of  sturdy 
plants  that  you  buy  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  florist  pinches  out  the  new  growth 
to  keep  them  low  and  to  encourage 
bloom  rather  than  leaves. 

Geraniums  bloom  better  when  the 
loots  are  crowded,  therefore,  start 
them  in  a  small  pot  and  transplant 
them  only  after  the  roots  have  become 
crowded  in  the  pot.  You  can  always 
determine  this  by  turning  the  plant 
over  and  sliding  it  out  of  the  pot  to 
see  how  many  roots  you  have  on  the 
outside  of  the  ball  of  soil. 

Then  geraniums  need  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine.  They  do  not  require  extra  fertile 
soil  and  they  do  not  need  to  be  watered 
Profusely.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  it’s  a  good  idea  to  water  them 
thoroughly  (but  not  to  let  the  soil  get 
water-logged)  once  in  awhile  and  then 


to  let  them  get  quite  dry  before  water¬ 
ing  again. 

If  they  don’t  grow  satisfactorily  in 
the  house  you  can  use  a  liquid  or  pow¬ 
dered  fertilizer  that  you  can  buy  at  the 
five  and  ten  cent  store  or  from  some 
florist. 

Crocuses 

One  of  the  first  flowers  to  appear 
in  the  spring  is  the  crocus,  and  you 
can  have  blooms  next  spring  by  plant¬ 
ing  corms  this  fall. 

Sometimes  you  will  see  them  on  a 
lawn,  but  if  they  are.  planted  there,  you 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  mowing  the 
grass  too  early.  The  crocus  leaves  are 
needed  to  produce  food  to  be  stored  in 
the  corms  next  season  but  they  natural¬ 
ly  die  down  quite  early  and  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  at  all  with  the  lawn. 

We  have  planted  several  at  four 
gateposts — two  at  the  driveway  and 
two  at  the  front  walk — where  we  enjoy 
them  during  the  spring.  We  plan  to  en¬ 
large  the  number  by  putting  several 
plantings  of  a  half  dozen  bulbs  each 
along  the  front  fence.  In  that  way 
those  who  pass  by  will  share  our 
pleasure. 

They  require  practically  no  care.  Put 
them  in  early  in  the  fall  about  three 
times  as  deep  as  the  diameter  of  the 
bulb.  You  will  get  earlier  blooms  if 
you  can  put  them  in  on  the  south  side 
of  a  building  where  they  will  get  the 
early  spring  sun. 

—  A. A.  — 

A  good  garden  will  provide  vege¬ 
tables  to  freeze,  can  or  store  so  that 
some  product  of  the  garden  can  be  used 
on  the  table  every  day  in  the  year. 


—Photo  by  Harry  A.  Packard 


STRAWBERRY  BARREL 

BOUT  once  a  year  someone  comes 
along  with  a  nicely  painted  barrel 
or  discarded  nail  keg  with  holes  bored 
in  the  sides  and  the  interior  filled  with 
good  soil  to  prove  that  commercial 
strawberry  fields  are  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  ere  long  the  succulent  berries 
will  be  raised  on  back  porches  and 
house-tops.  ’Taint  so,  neighbor,  and  al¬ 
though  Packard  gives  us  a  neat  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  device  which  is  successful 
in  producing  a  growing  place  for  hens 
and  chickens  of  the  flower  garden  var¬ 
iety  IS  NOT  going  to  make  field- 
raised  strawberries  and  garden  patches 
obsolete.  We  didn’t  feel  like  challeng¬ 
ing  the  photographer  about  the  box  of 
berries  depicted  in  the  above  pastoral 
scene  though  Jim  Hall  declares  (and 
we  agree)  that  they  were  never  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  scrub  plants  decorating 
this  barrel!  Maybe  next  year!  A  straw¬ 
berry  barrel  can  be  fun  and  you  can 
actually  grow  some  berries  but  scar¬ 
cely  enough  for  a  family. 
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ZIMMER  v 
POULTRY  FARM 
GALLUPVILLE 


serviced  by  one  of  these 
neighboring  hatcheries ■ 


POST  YOUR  FARM 

and  you  will  have  the  law  clearly  on 
your  side.  Our  signs  are  printed  on 
heavy  fabric  that  withstands  wind  and 
weather  and  meet  requirements  of  the 
Conservation  Law. 

Price  WITHOUT  Name  and  Address 

51. 50  per  doz.;  $6.00  per  50;  $11.00  per  100 

Price  WITH  Name  and  Address 

53.50  per  doz.;  $8.00  per  50;  $13.00  per  100 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 
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“AMAZING  RESULTS 
FROM  TRIBIOTIC*” 
DAIRYMAN  WRITES 


Wyeth  Incorporated 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble  with  jnastitis  in  my  herd,  which 
has  cost  us  quite  a  sum  of  money 
through  the  loss  of  quarters  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  cow.  I  have  tried,  various 
drugs  and  treatment  methods  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  control  mastitis,  without 
being  satisfied. 

A  few  months  ago  I  read  your  ad< 
for  “Tribiotic”.  My  druggist  did  not 
have  it,  but  consented  to  try  to  get  it. 
He  did,  and  I  used  it  with  amazing 
results.  I  have  already  cleaned  two 
cows  with  only  1  tube  each  and  treated 
one  while  dry  with  three  tubes  and 
she  has  come  clean  upon  freshening. 

For  only  a  few  cents  a  tube  Tribiotic 
has  already  saved  me  hundreds  of 
dollars.  I  am  sold  completely  on  Tri¬ 
biotic  because  I  have  tried  it  and  I 
know  it  works.  Thank  you  for  a  won¬ 
derful  drug. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  L.  Ginter 
Green  Acres  Farm 
GIoversville,Rl,N.  Y. 

^Trademark 


TRIBIOTIC 

NEWEST  MASTITIS 
CONTROL  PRODUCT 

•  TRIBIOTIC  OINTMENT,  triple  anti¬ 
biotic  combination,  provides  multiple 
striking  power  and  gives  a  wider  range 
of  effectiveness  and  increased  action. 
Supplied  in  one-pinch  single  dose  tubes. 

•  Each  handy  tube  of  Tribiotic  Oint¬ 
ment  contains  100,000  units  of  peni¬ 
cillin  together  with  the  equivalent  of 
50  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin  base  and 
5,000  units  of  bacitracin. 


CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 
YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 

Wyeth 

Incorporated 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER —THRUSH  -  £ 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  1 2  oz.  bottle 
— $  1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  :  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nay /or's 

UNITE 


cAt/cf/nnoo 
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LIME -SEED  •FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Foctory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc- 
Special  hitch.  No-Clog  ogi- 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


CANVAS  COVERSDIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  f  S  Binghamton,  N. 


St. 

Y. 


Plans  Progress  for  New 
Market  Near  Rochester 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


A  “PROSPECTUS”  issued  by  the 
Genesee  Valley  Regional  Market 
Authority  outlines  some  of  the  basic 
reasoning  and  plans  behind  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  market  to  be  located  near 
Rochester.  Copies  are  being  sent  to  all 
growers  and  others  who .  would  be  di¬ 
rectly  affected  by  the  market  in  the 
nine-county  area. 

Leslie  R.  Stutzman,  for  the  past  20 
years  a  market  reporter  and  supervis¬ 
or  for  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  to  act  as  temporary 
executive  secretary  of  the  authority. 
First  job  of  “Stutz”  will  be  to  tie  to¬ 
gether  some  of  the  loose  ends;  to  see 
that  growers,  shippers  and  dealers  are 
familiar  with  plans. 

The  prospectus  states  that  “mem¬ 
bers  of  the  authority  are  farmers  and 
busy  men.  Their  business  is  producing 
and  distributing  farm  produce.  They 
have  voted  to  develop  plans,  acquire  a 
site  and  build  marketing  facilities. 
Plans,  now  in  tentative  stage,  will  be 
geared  to  meet  actual  practical  needs 
and  to  provide  for  expansion.” 

One  point  that  seems  to  stand  out  in 
the  plans  is  that  the  market  will  be  of 
the  shipping-point  type.  ^Facilities  will 
be  provided  so  that  produce  may  be 
graded,  packed,  assembled  and  loaded 
for  direct  delivery  to  buyers.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  trend  in  the  food  trade. 

Apple  Market  Strong 

In  contrast  with  a  year  ago,  the  ap¬ 
ple  market  is  strong  and  there  is  ac¬ 
tive  bidding  for  fruit.  Prices  being  of¬ 
fered  by  processors  in  Western  New 
York  generally  are  about  double  last 
year’s  opening  prices. 

Normally  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Western  New  York  crop  and  about  half 
of  the  Appalachian  area  crop  go  to  pro¬ 
cessors,  to  make  up  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  processed  apple  pack.  Last  year 
Appalachian  processors  began  taking 
in  apples  without  a  price.  Competing 
processors  in  New  York  offered  prices 
so  low  that  in  some  instances  growers 
picketed  their  plants. 

Sales  to  processors  reported  this  year 


by  the  Western  New  York  Apple  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  range  up  to  $4  per  100 
pounds  for  hard  varieties,  2x/2  inches 
up.  Sales  for  the  fresh  market  show 
considerable  variation  according  to 
whether  they  are  tree-run  or  graded 
and  by  varieties.  The  shrinkage  in  the 
crop  compared  to  the  past  three  years 
is  causing  many  growers  to  shop 
around  for  markets.  They  expect  that 
the  movement  will  be  good  and  that  the 
market  may  be  expected  to  strengthen. 

Rains  Too  Tale 

Rains  in  Western  New  York  in  mid- 
September — in  some  areas  the  first 
substantial  rainfall  since  July — were 
too  late  to  have  much  effect  on  this 
year’s  crops.  Beans  which  got  off  to  a 
bad  start  earlier  in  the  season  made 
pods  after  summer  showers,  but  many 
of  these  have  not  developed.  Many 
fields  of  beans  are  finished  growing 
and  in  others  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  beans  could  develop  before  frost. 
In  some  fields  rains  may  help  potatoes 
to  size  up,  but  in  other  fields  vines  were 
dying  before  the  rain  came. 

Weather  turned  too  cool  for  much 
help  to  pastures,  hard  hit  by  the  long 
drought.  In  spite  of  this,  milk  produc¬ 
tion  held  up  well  during  hot,  dry  Au¬ 
gust.  Dairymen  were  feeding  hay,  sil¬ 
age  and  a  little  more  grain  than  in 
other  years.  In  some  cases  this  meant 
that  farmers  who  in  the  past  year  or 
two  accumulate  a  little  extra  feed  were 
disposing  of  it,  so  that  reserve  supplies 
on  the  farm  next  Spring  will  be  lower 
than  usual. 

Fruit  Testers  Meet 

Harry  O.  Bennett  of  Geneva  is  the 
new  manager  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Testing  Cooperative  Association, 
succeeding  Harry  L.  King,  who  retired 
after  30  years.  When  King  was  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  the  association  had  515 
members.  When  he  concluded  his  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  34th  annual  meeting  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  more  than 
3,000  members  were  on  the  roster.  They 
are  located  in  almost  every  state  and 


province  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Bennett  has  been  King’s  assistant 
since  last  February.  He  is  a  Cornell 
graduate,  a  former  FFA  member  and 
one  of  the  first  to  earn  the  FFA  Em¬ 
pire  Farmer  award. 

The  fruit  show  at  the  annual  meeting 
was  featured  by  a  display  of  new  un¬ 
named  apples,  five  new  named  varieties 
of  grapes,  and  a  number  of  branches 
of  fall-bearing  raspberries  collected  by 
Prof.  George  L.  Slate  of  the  station 
staff.  There  was  considerable  interest  in 
the  new  “September”  raspberry. 

R.  G.  Wild  of  Honeoye  Falls  was 
elected  a  director  to  succeed  the  late 
Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Hein- 
icke,  Geneva  station  director,  was  re¬ 
elected  a  director.  Officers  re-elected 
included  Lee  M.  Downer  of  Forestville, 
president;  J.  Walden  Krull  of  Irving¬ 
ton,  vice-president,  and  Richard  L. 
Wellington  of  Geneva,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

—  A. A.  — 

FAT  STOCK  SHOW 
AT  CALEDONIA 

HE  Third  Annual  New  York  Fat 
Stock  Show  and  Sale  will  be  held 
at  the  Caledonia  Stockyards  of  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  on 
Friday,  October  10,  1952. 

The  show,  with  a  boys’  and  girls’  di¬ 
vision  and  an  open  division,  will  begin 
at  10  a.  m.,  with  the  auction  sale  start¬ 
ing  at  6:30  p.m. 

In  the  open  division,  there  will  be 
classes  for  steers,  hogs  and  lambs,  and 
for  pens  of  each  species.  The  boys’  and 
girls’  division,  open  to  4-H  and  FFA 
members  and  others  of  that  age  group, 
will  have  the  same  classes  except  that 
there  will  be  no  pens  of  steers.  Judging 
of  the  pens  of  livestock  comes  first, 
starting  at  10  a.m.,  and  judging  of 
single  animals  begins  at  1:00  p.m.  Ani¬ 
mals  will  be  shown  in  competition  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  takes  place  at  county 
and  state  fairs,  except  that  in  the  Fat 
Stock  Show  and  Sale,  livestock  entries 
are  limited  to  those  species  and  types 
suitable  for  meat  production.  The 
steers,  hogs  and  lambs  will  be  sold  for 
slaughter  as  the  final  part  of  the  event. 

Lessons  Learned 

Co-sponsored  by  state  and  county  ex¬ 
tension  services,  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell,  the  New  York  Beef 
Cattlemen’s  Association,  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative,  and  local 
livestock  breeders  and  feeders,  the 
show  is  intended  to  provide  an  object 
lesson  in  marketing  and  market  grad¬ 
es;  stimulate  greater  interest  in  th« 
production  and  showing  of  higher  qual¬ 
ity  livestock  in  New  York  State  of  the 
type  desired  by  the  consumer;  offer 
farm  boys  and  girls  of  the  state  an  in¬ 
centive  for  greater  effort,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  for  breeders  and  feeders  a  bettef 
market  for  their  livestock. 

Robert  E.  Rector,  Markets  Supervis¬ 
or  for  Empire,  is  general  manager  of  the 
Fat  Stock  Show  and  Sale.  General  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  is  Jack  Frederickson, 
Stanley,  N.  Y.,  livestock  breeder.  Other 
officials  are  Ralph  Poole,  Geneva,  vice- 
chairman;  Harold  Sweet,  Genesee 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  Batavia, 
secretary;  John  Moran,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  at  Empire’s  Caledonia  Stockyards, 
treasurer;  Professor  Harold  A.  Win- 
man,  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
Cornell,  head  of  the  sale  committee, 
Morton  Adams,  Sodus,  proniotion  chair¬ 
man,  and  on  the  eligibility  committee. 
Scott  Trexler,  Dansville,  beef;  Joseph 
Lawson,  Pavilion,  sheep,  and  Edward 
Miller,  LeRoy,  swine. 

—  A.  A.  - 

PRODUCTION  SALE 

The  1952  Eastern  Brown  Swiss 
Breeders’  Production  Sale  will  he  held 
at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  on  October  18.  This 
is  the  oldest  series  of  sales  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  first  sponsored  by  state  or¬ 
ganization,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  it  an  outstanding  sale. 


CHAMPION  AYRSHIRE  — 
Kenneth  Hatch  of  the 
Meadowcraft  Farms  in 
Granby,  Mass.,  gives  a 
proud  tilt  to  the  head  of 
his  Ayrshire  junior  cham¬ 
pion  heifer  calf  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  Mrs. 
Hatch,  at  left,  exhibited 
another  Meadowcraft 
heifer  calf  during  the 
exposition. 


GRAND  CHAMPION  HOL¬ 
STEIN— Mollie  Dale  Teake, 
eight  -  year  -  old  Holstein, 
pokes  an  unconcerned  look 
at  the  photographer  after 
being  judged  grand  cham¬ 
pion  cow  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  Owned  by  Fred 
Baer  of  Freebaer  Farm, 
Fort  Plain,  the  fine  animal 
is  one  of  a  herd  developed 
in  the  past  14  years  since 
Baer  came  to  this  country 
from  Germany.  Baer  also 
had  the  reserve  grand 
champion  Holstein  bull 
this  year. 


:  :  . :  .  . . 
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JERSEY  AUCTION 

SISSON  REDUCTION  AND  NORTH¬ 
ERN  N.  Y.  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

MONDAY  —  OCT.  20TH.  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Sale  starts  at  Noon  and  will  be  held  at  the 
Old  Nichols  Farm,  now  owned  by  Dr.  Leland 
Bull  and  located  along  Rt.  12  three  mi.  E.  of 
Watertown  at  Burrs  Mills. 

45  HEAD  45 

Cattle  May  Be  Seen  Sunday  Before  Sale. 

A  recent  serious  fire  loss  at  the  Sisson  Farm  at  Pots¬ 
dam  makes  necessary  the  sale  of  25  top  cows  and  bred 
heifers  from  this  great  herd  founded  63  yrs.  ago.  A 
lot  of  these  cattle  will  be  fresh  or  due  soon  after  sale 
date.  All  eows  have  good  records  and  all  bred  heifers 
are  from  record  dams.  It  is  but  seldom  that  cattle  are 
available  from  a  breeding  establishment  that  has  been 
a  leader  more  than  hair  a  century.  Prominent  breeders 
n  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties  are 
consigning  about  20  head,  mostly  cows  and  bred  heifers, 
most  of  which  will  be  fresh  or  due  near  sale  date. 

This  is  Truly  an  Opportunity  Sale 
HEALTH:  The  Sisson  herd  is  Bangs  Certified  and  Calf- 
hood  Vaccinated.  The  consigned  cattle  are  from  herds 
that  are  Certified  or  Negative  and  Calf.  Vacc.  All  cattle 
T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  Inoculated  against  Shipping 
Fever. 

For  Catalog  Write 
GEO.  W.  SISSON 

Hillview  Farm  —  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
ANGUS  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  25,  1952 
Northampton,  Mass. 

60  BREEDING  FEMALES 

OPEN  AND  BRED 

60  FEEDER  STEERS 

Wt.  350-600  lbs. 

For  catalogs  and  information  write, 

TOM  REIDY,  Secretary , 
Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


DELAWARE  CO.  SALE 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

At  John  Kimker  Farm,  DELHI,  N.  Y. 

The  7th  DELAWARE  CO.  BREEDERS’  SALE 
76  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vacci¬ 
nated,  many  from  Bang  Certified  herds  and  eligible 

for  Penna. 

SELECTED  FROM  THE  BEST  HERDS  OF  THIS 
GREAT  DAIRY  COUNTY.— 61  Cows  and  First  Calf 
Heifers,  fresh  or  close:  10  Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves; 
5  High  record,  Service-Age  Bulls. 

FEATURING  THIS  QUALITY  SALE  IS  A  640  lb.  Fat 
Cow  with  16,090  lb.  milk,  4%.  Many  others  with,1  large 
records  made  under  average  farm  conditions. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  WITH  COXFIDLNCE  AND  GET  EX¬ 
CELLENT  VALUES  IN  PROFITABLE  REGISTERED 
HOLST BINS  AT  THIS  BIG  SALE  WHICH  MUST 
START  PROMPTLY  AT  11:00  A.M..  held  under  cover. 
FERRIS  H  TODD,  Chairman,  Sale  Committee, 
Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  SALE 


57  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FEMALES 


AH  personally  selected  by  ADRIAN  PERSONIUS,  of 
the  State  Holstein  Assn. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  10 

At  Butterfly  Farm,  MEXICO,  N.  Y.  on  Route 
’04,  one  mile  west  of  Route  11  from  Maple 
View,  N.  Y.,  30  miles  north  of  Syracuse. 

More  than  half  from  Certified  herds,  all  T.B.  Accredi¬ 
ted,  all  calfhood  vaccinated,  shipping  fever,  pregnancy 
examinations,  mastitis  charts. 

7th  OSWEGO  CO.  Breeders  sale,  all  selected  from  25 
leading  herds  of  this  pioneer  Holstein  county. 

Every  animal  strictly  fresh  or  due  at  sale  time. 
Daughters  of  many  famous  sires,  cows  with  production 
records  up  to  620  lb.  fat  and  16,804  lb.  milk  on  2 
hme  milking. 

rOU  WILL  BUY  BETTER  ANIMALS  FOR  LESS 
MONEY  AT  THIS  SALE.  TIME  HAS  PROVEN  THIS. 
It  will  pay  you  to  drive  many  miles  to  attend.  Sale 
starts  12:00  Noon,  held  under  cover. 

IRVIN  TAYLOR  &  OLIVER  W.  LOOMIS,  Co-Chairmen 
Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R-  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


8th  SCHOHARIE  CO.  BREEDERS 
SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1 1 

Fair  Grounds,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

54  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vaccinated. 

5?  Fresh  or  Close  Springers  including  many 
jr*»  *-ab  Heifers;  4  real  Herd  Sire  prospects 
""h  strong  production  pedigrees. 

This  choice  offering  carefully  selected  to  meet 

I.  ct  Qualifications  for  type — size — production 
and  inheritance. 

RESULT :  A  sale  of  tops  from  the  many  lead- 
ln?  herds  of  this  great  Holstein  county. 

Starts  |2:00  Noon,  lunch  available,  catalogs  at  ringside. 
STANLEY  RICKARD,  Chairman,  Sale  Committee, 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

(,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

*  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  ruction 


ClINTON-FRANKLIN-ESSEX  CLUB  SALE,  Fair 
“bounds,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  Sat.  Oct.  11  at  Noon. 

3  r  m,S’  20  Bred  He'fer$.  3  Yearlings,  5  Heifer  Calves, 
t  ,  u  ls  horn  high-record  dams.  A  great  lot  of  fall- 
30  tf ays  Majority  calf,  vac.,  all  tested  within 

.  For  Catalog  Write 

Vrshire  Sales  Service,  Box  152,  Brandon,  Vt. 


HILLTOPS  LOME  ALIVE 
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dairy  and  livestock  are  concerned,  will 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
good  grass  farming. 

However,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
at  Mount  Pleasant  and  on  all  other 
good  farms  that  if  you  can  grow  good 
legumes  you  can  also  grow  almost  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  was  surprised  to  see  such 
good  corn  growing  at  this  altitude.  Of 
course,  the  early  maturing  hybrids  have 
helped  this,  but  as  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  the  main  thing  was  the  legume 
sod  back  of  the  corn,  plus  good  fertili¬ 
zation. 

Many  different  kinds  of  pasture  ex¬ 
periments  are  under  way  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  but  all  of  them  are  based  on 
the  newer  ways  of  improving  pastures. 
There  are  ten  different  pasture  lots, 
each  approximately  15  acres  in  size. 
Each  pasture  field  is  top-dressed  with 
manure,  one  ton  of  lime,  and  500 
pounds  of  0-16-8  fertilizer  to  the  acre 
each  four  or  five  years. 

A  varying  fertility  and  re-seeding 
program  has  been  followed  every  year 
on  these  pastures  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  pastures  are  clipped  each 
year  in  July,  and  the  droppings  scat¬ 
tered  by  harrowing  in  the  fall.  Year 
after  year  the  pastures  have  provided 
the  entire  ration  for  yearling  heifers 
from  May  to  October  at  the  rate  of 
one  heifer  per  acre. 

Sweet  and  Sticky 

In  one  lot  was  a  herd  of  Hereford 
steers  on  a  birdsfoot  pasture.  These 
steers  have  free  access  to  molasses,  of 
which  they  eat  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds 
a  day.  Someone  said  that  the  molasses 
paid  out  when  it  could  be  bought  for 
$25  to  $30  a  ton,  but  probably  not  at 
much  above  that.  Those  steers  certain¬ 
ly  needed  to  have  their  faces  washed. 
After  sticking  their  noses  into  the  mo¬ 
lasses,  then  eating  grass,  they  were  a 
sight! 

At  Mount  Pleasant  the  College  of 
Agriculture  raises  its  replacements  of 
heifers  for  the  Cornell  herd.  Both  heif¬ 
ers  and  the  steers  were  shiny  and  sleek, 
and  as  fine  a  lot  of  stock  so  far  as 
feeding  conditions  are  concerned  as  I 
have  ever  seen. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  tests  and  experi¬ 
ments  prove  again  the  great  value  of 
lime.  On  most  of  our  northeastern  soils, 
if  enough  of  it  is  used,  the  results  are 
almost  like  magic.  We  saw  plots  of 
alfalfa  ranging  from  where  no  lime  was 
used  to  others  where  as  much  as  four 
tons  to  the  acre  had  been  applied.  I 
don’t  know  where  the  point  of  limiting 
returns  from  a  profit  standpoint  is, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  heaviest  appli¬ 
cations  of  lime  paid  out  in  the  biggest 
yields. 

Is  It  Sound? 

I  asked  one  of  the  professors  if  any 
farmer  with  enough  capital  could  take 
similar  land,  clear  it  off  as  they  have 
done  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and,  using  all 
the  knowledge  now  available,  make  a 
go  of  it  financially.  The  answer  was 
an  emphatic  yes,  particularly  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  Well,  of  course  present  pric¬ 
es  will  not  always  last,  but  I  am  very 
positive  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
most  of  us  can  take  the  land  we  now 
own  and  using  the  knowledge  that  we 
now  have  about  grassland  farming, 
make  it  pay  out  even  in  hard  times. 

No  one  interested  in  agriculture  can 
see  the  results  of  experimental  work 
like  that  being  done  at  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Farm  without  being  impressed 
all  over  again  with  the  real  contribu¬ 
tion  that  the  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  make  to  agriculture.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  wasted  annually  by  the 
Federal  government  on  foolish  schemes 
to  help  agriculture.  If  some  of  this 
money  could  be  saved  to  the  taxpayers 
and  the  rest  given  to  the  scientists  and 
research  workers  to  increase  knowl¬ 
edge  about  farm  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  problems,  everybody  would  be 
better  off. 
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OIDSMOBILE'S 

FAMOUS  160  HORSEPOWER 
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Thrilling  performance  like  Oldsmo bile’s  is  worth  preserving — so  Olds 
engineers  wisely  protect  every  working  part  of  the  Rocket  engine  with 
an  AC  Oil  Filter  and  Aluvac  Element.  Here’s  why— 


^  ALUVAC  keeps  oil  clean  .  .  .  re¬ 
moves  particles  as  small  as  1/100,- 
000  of  an  inch 


3  ALUVAC  has  no  harmful  chemi¬ 
cals  .  .  .  won’t  destroy  detergents 
in  heavy-duty  oils 


2  ALUVAC  has  greater  filtering  4 
area  .  .  .  it’s  ten  times  greater  than 
ordinary  elements 


There’s  an  AC  Aluvac  Element  made  to  fit  the 
oil  filter  on  most  every  car,  truck  and  tractor! 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


ALUVAC  is  dependable  .  .  .  resists 
harmful  acids,  gasoline,  water 

Standard  or  optional  factory  equipment  on 
Buick;  Cadillac,  Chevrolet  and  Oldsmobile  cars 
. . .  Chevrolet  and  GMC  trucks 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  CATTLE  CLUB 
HERD  BUILDER  SALE 

at  1:00  P.M. 

Monday/  October  20,  T952 — Tompkins  Co.  Fair  Grounds/  Ithaca/  N.  Y. 

50  Fresh  &  Springing  Cows  &  Heifers,  all  PRODUCTION  TESTED,  veterinary 
examined,  daughters  of  FAVORABLY  PROVED  SIRES,  including  some  of 
NY  ABC’s  best,  Consigned  by  over  20  leading  breeders. 

Registered  &  pedigreed  grade  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Jerseys  &  Crossbreds,  each 
a  foundation  stone  for  building  your  herd. 

Complete  production  information — Many  from  Certified  herds. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  SALE  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER 

Write  A.D.Q.C.,  213  E.  Seneca  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  for  Catalog 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 


(588)  20 


U.S.  Pat. Nos. 2,452,834;  2,461,974 
Canadian  Pat.  No.  471,256 


LAY  DOWN  |  ADJUSTABLE 
WINDSHIELD  I  HEAT  CONTROL 


Removable  or  lays 
down  for  warm  days 
or  low  clearance. 


Motor  panel  folds  back 
to  mix  cool  air  with 
engine  heat. 


DETACHABLE 
MOTOR  PANEL 

Completely  comes  off 
for  warm  days.  Nothing 
to  sag  or  drag.  Cover 
stays  neat. 


MORE  STURDILY 
BUILT 

Heavier  iron  framework 
can  take  harder  knocks 
and  wear— holds  canvas 
cover  more  firmly. 


TAILORED  TO  FIT 

Custom  fit  to  your 
model  tractor 
assures  better  looks 
—longer  life — 
better  heat. 


ADJUSTABLE 
SIDE  WINGS 

Open  wide  for 
more  air  or  work¬ 
ing  space.  Close 
shut  for  cold 
days. 


LOW  COST 

REPLACEMENT 

PARTS 

Always  available  to 
help  make  your 
<0  0  Heater 

last  longer  in  case 
of  damage. 


Only%WS**offer$  All  These  ACCESSORIES" 

Windshield  Extensions,  Back  Panel,  Cab 
Top.  (*optional  at  small  extra  cost). 


KEEP  WARM. ..SAVE  WORKING  DAYS. ..WITH  A  4mm-  HEATER 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

COMFOkr  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  2609  E  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


3e  sure  the  chicks  you  buy  for  autumn  brooding 
nherit  high  egg  production  qualities. 


It’s  eggs  that  pay  your  feed  bill — your  housing  and 
equipment  cost — pay  you  for  your  labor. 


At  no  extra  cost,  you  can  get  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires.  24  years  of  pedigree  breeding  make 
them  excellent  in  livability,  vitality,  early  maturity, 
and  steady  egg  production.  Barred  Crosses  espe¬ 
cially  bred  for  fast-producing  meat  also  available. 
Try  a  flock.  Compare. 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  "More  Profitable  Layers" 


Address  Box  20,  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
♦Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis  Telephone  :  Walpole  78 


Buy  HUBBARD  BREEDING 

get  200*  egg  New  Hampshires 


extra  cost 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year 
High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  FLOCK 


L.  E.  WEAVER 


NOT  long  ago  a  poultry  magazine 
with  nation-wide  circulation  car¬ 
ried  an  article  entitled,  “Is  The  Farm 
Flock  on  The  Way  Out?”  Another 
story  in  another  poultry  magazine  was 
headed,  “You  Can’t  Dabble  in  Chick¬ 
ens.”  This  article  quoted  Frank  Priebe, 
an  egg  and  poultry  packer  in  the  mid¬ 
west  whose  frequent  letters  to  poultry' 
producers  contain  unusually  sound  and 
practical  suggestions.  He  had  made  this 
statement:  “The  time  has  come  when 
you  can’t  dabble  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  You  either  have  to  be  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  seriously  or  you  will  soon  be  out 
of  it.” 

Of  course  that  idea  is  not  entirely  a 
new  one.  The  slogan  “forty  or  four 
hundred”  is  at  least  ten  years  old. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  “fifty  or  five 
hundred,”  meaning,  of  course,  that  if 
you  don’t  have  room  for  at  least  400 
hens  you  better  not  bother  with  more 
than  40.  While  that  truth  can  be  no 
truer  as  the  years  go  by,  it  can  and 
does  become  more  significant,  largely 
because  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
labor  costs. 

Saving'  Hours 

Until  you  have  2,000  layers  or  more, 
it  probably  won’t  pay  to  invest  in  a 
mechanical  feeder,  or  to  build  or  re¬ 
model  so  that  you  have  all  your  hens 
in  one  big  flock.  Those  are  labor-sav¬ 
ing  devices  which  enable  one  man  to 
take  care  of  many,  many  more  hens. 
As  in  other  lines  of  production,  as  the 
output  (eggs  in  this  case)  per  man 
goes  up,  the  cost  per  unit  comes  down. 
So  it  is  a  simple  working  out  of  an 
economic  law  that  as  large  poultry 
flocks  grow  larger,  the  small,  less  effi¬ 
cient  flocks  just  get  squeezed  out  en¬ 
tirely. 

Now  before  we  shed  any  tears  over 
this  sad  situation,  let’s  just  take  a 
little  closer  look.  Remember  the  “40” 
in  the  slogan?  That  is  the  “backyard” 
flock.  There  are  still  thousands  of  them. ' 
They  are  in  town  as  well  as  on  farms. 
Often  they  are  a  man’s  hobby  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  leisure  time,  or  the  teen-agers 
in  the  family  do  the  chores.  No  labor 
problem  is  involved,  and  they  do  make 
a  real  contribution  toward  a  fuller, 


—  Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 

New  Hampshires  produce  honors  as  well 
as  eggs  for  Frank  Van  Wagner,  shown  in 
a  trapnesting  pen  at  Vancrest  Farm, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  which  he  owns  in  part¬ 
nership  with  his  son  and  son-in-law.  Be¬ 
sides  taking  high  places  in  various  egg 
laying  tests  throughout  the  nation,  this 
farm  last  year  won  top  honor  in  the  first 
New  York  Random  Sample  Test  conducted 
by  Cornell.  Its  entry  of  52  pullet  chicks 
led  in:  profit  per  bird  started  ($2.96)  and 
per  bird  housed;  hen-housed  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  early  maturity,  and  low  mortality 
among  heavy  breeds. 


healthier,  and  lower-cost  diet  for  the 
family.  Like  a  garden,  a  backyard  poul¬ 
try  flock  can  be  a  boon  to  a  family. 
There  will  always  be  backyard  flocks. 

But  getting  back  to  farm  flocks  of 
medium  size,  I  have  thought  for  a  long 
time  that  they  were  gradually  fading 
away.  So  when  I  had  a  chance  this 
summer  to  quiz  a  man  who  works  in 
a  hatchery  which  sells  a  good  many 
thousand  chicks  each  season,  I  asked 
about  the  size  of  orders.  He  confirmed 
my  conjecture  that  relatively  few  or¬ 
ders  today  are  for  less  than  12  or  15 
hundred,  until  you  get  down  in  the 
range  of  backyard  flock  owners — fifty 
or  one  hundred  chick  orders. 

The  point  I  have  been  leading  up  to 
is  this;  For  years  when  I  have  been 
writing  for  this  column  I  have  had  in 
mind  the  “farm  flock”  reader.  I  feel 
sure  that  at  one  time  this  group  out¬ 
numbered  all  others.  Now  I  wonder.  I 
have  decided  that  unless  I  receive  a  lot 
of  protests  from  you  readers  I  will 
hereafter  devote  most  of  my  share  of 
space  to  discussing  the  constantly 
changing  aspects  of  the  commercial 
poultry  industry,  but  will  not  forget  or 
ignore  the  seldom-changing  backyard 
problems. 

—  a. a.  — 

It  has  been  figured  that  a  turkey 
drinks  a  total  of  18  y2  gallons  of  water 
during  the  first  24  weeks  of  life. 

The  Ponltryman’s 

»  .  —  m.  la,  1  I  TmimJ 

Some  of  my  chickens  have  lost  the 
feathers  on  their  necks  and  backs.  I  am 
wondering  if  mites  are  causing  this  and, 
if  so,  what  can  I  do  to  kill  them? 

This  condition  could  be  feather  mite, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  it  is  due 
to  chickens  picking ,  each  other.  In  my 
experience,  I  haven’t  seen  very  many 
cases  of  feather  mite.  Feather  picking 
is  extremely  common. 

If  you  watch  the  birds  carefully  for 
a  while,  you  should  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  they  are  picking.  Quite  often 
birds  will  pick  the  head  and  necks  of 
other  birds  while  they  are  laying. 
Sometimes  they’ll  pick  at  those  that 
are  standing  at  the  hopper  eating 
mash. 

There  is  less  picking  when  birds  are 
allowed  to  run  out  of  doors.  When  they 
are  outside  they  have  a  chance  to  get 
away  from  each  other.  Quite  often  the 
free  choice  feeding  of  whole  oats  will 
check  the  trouble. 

There  are  instances  where  nothing 
seems  to  stop  it  except  debeaking  the 
birds. — John  Vandervoort. 

—  A. a.  — 

WASHING  EMpS 

A1  Van  Wagenen  of  the  NEPPCO 
staff,  speaking  of  washing  eggs,  says: 
“If  you  can’t  or  won’t  do  it  right,  don’t 
do  it.” 

Al  emphasized  these  four  fundamen¬ 
tals: 

1.  Keep  the  washing  solution  warmer 
by  15°  to  20°  than  the  eggs. 

2.  Use  a  sterile  washing  solution 
which  should  be  a  combination  of  a 
bacteriacide  and  cleaning  agent. 

3.  Wash  the  eggs  as  soon  after 
gathering  as  possible. 

4.  Dry  quickly. 


LEISTER’S  Benna— u.  s.  CHICKS 

Approved 

R.O..P.  Wuite  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
Wh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Run.  Ask  for  1*>  Pa* 
illustrated  catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks,  u.o. 
Pullorum  Passed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterviH*.  r». 
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By  R.  K.  GRISWOLD 

UR  LOCAL  newspaper  advised 
that  there  were  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  rat  bait  avail¬ 
able  from  the  fall  rat  exterm¬ 
ination  campaign.  Either  too  much  rat 
bait  was  prepared  or  too  few  people 
were  interested.  I  think  too  few  peo¬ 
ple  were  interested,  but  if  they  had 
seen  the  two  poisoned  rats  I  found  on 
my  property  they  would  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  extermination.  The  two 
large  rats  that  had  taken  my  poison 
had  several  ugly,  red,  repulsive  belly 
sores  the  size  of  a  ten  cent  piece. 


Smart  Rats 

Rats  evidently  know  that  man  is 
their  greatest  enemy,  and  that  man  is 
lax  in  his  effort  to  destroy  them.  The 
rat  population  seemingly  does  not  de¬ 
crease.  The  disease  carriers  and  spoil¬ 
ers  appear  in  the  usual  numbers.  Semi¬ 
annual  or  annual  rat  exterminations 
are,  in  my  opinion,  not  enough. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  decided  that  the 
rat  problem  was  a  year-around  task, 
that  all  the  poisoning,  shooting,  club¬ 
bing  to  death  and  trapping  should  be 
done  outside  my  buildings.  Those  belly 
sores  caused  me  to  do  a  little  thinking. 

Rats  live  in  open  field  holes,  grass 
refuges,  brush  piles,  manure  heaps, 
composts  or  similar  protective  areas 
such  as  dumps  or  garbage  deposits. 
Prolonged  heavy  rains  drive  them  to 
homes  or  out  buildings.  They  come 
with  filth,  vermin  and  sores  to  share 
quarters  with  humans. 

Once,  all  the  rats  I  clubbed,  shot, 
trapped  or  poisoned  were  inside  my 
buildings.  They,  perhaps  with  their 
sores,  vermin  and  filth,  ha»d  crawled 
over  my  winter  vegetables  or  had  come 
in  contact  with  my  summer  crops.  The 
idea  came  to  poison  the  rats  before 
they  gained  entrance  to  my  home  or 
out  buildings. 

Shelters 

I  built  rat  shelters  outside  my  build- 
!ngs.  Rats  like  two  or  more  exits.  They 
also  like  to  feed  under  cover  and  they 
like  food  minus  the  odor  of  the  human. 
The  shelters  I  made  are  6  inches  wide, 
12  inches  long.  There  are  two  sides, 
x  12”.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
tarred  paper,  oil  cloth  or  some  water- 
resistant  protective  covering.  The  bait 
consists  of  two  crackers  with  a  sand¬ 
wich  of  poison  between.  The  sandwich 
is  wrapped  in  bread  paper  or  similar 
water  resistant  covering.  I  handle  the 
crackers  with  pincers,  the  poison  with 
an  old  knife  and  wrap  the  bait  wearing 
rubber  gloves  in  order  to  eliminate  hu- 
man  odor.  The  bait  is  placed  in  shallow 
Pans  away  from  earth  moisture  in  the 
shelter.  It  was  from  one  of  these 
shelters  that  I  got  the  two  rats  with 
belly  sores. 

These  shelters  afford  an  ideal  feed- 
in§'  place  for  rats.  Poultry,  cats  or 
hogs  cannot  easily  get  the  bait.  It  is 
best  to  poison  the  rats  outside  my 
buildings.  Each  morning  I  lift  the  shel¬ 
ters  and  if  necessary  replace  the  bait. 
It  is  a  year-around  chore  but  well 
worth  the  time  spent.  It  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method  employed  in  thirty 
)eais  of  fighting  rats. 


Farmer ,  Merchant , 

Laboring  Man 

WE  ARE  ALL  CONSUMERS 

with  an  important  stake  in  the  national  economy 


Some  farmers  think  of  themselves  as  growers  of  food  and  fiber.  Some  merchants 
see  themselves  only  as  sellers  of  goods.  Some  laboring  men  consider  themselves  the 
last  and  controlling  step  in  converting  raw  materials  into  useful  products. 

Rarely  do  the  three  look  at  the  whole  picture  and  see  themselves  as  members 
of  one  big  family,  each  with  a  particular  job  in  keeping  the  family  homestead — the 
nation,  that  is — in  a  sound  economic,  social  and  political  condition. 


But,  every  one  of  us  is  a  consumer.  We  all  need  each  other  to  get  along.  We  all 
must  work  together  to  continue  living  the  way  we  have  become  accustomed  to  live. 


THIS  NATION  NEEDS  A  SPIRIT 
OF  INTELLIGENT  CO-OPERATION 

VVe  all  have  pressing  personal  needs,  of 
coarse.  But  as  practical  men  we  must  choose 
first  things  first.  And  first  and  most  important 
of  all  is  our  need  to  preserve  our  freedom,  our 
way  of  life,  our  standards  of  living,  and  our 
free  government  which  underwrites  it  all. 

♦  i 

We  need  to  keep  America  strong  and  effi¬ 
cient  .  .  .  ready  to  meet  every  emergency. 

We  need  to  clean  out  corruption  and  special 
privilege,  in  government,  in  business  and 
in  our  personal  lives,  as  well. 

£  We  need  to  live  within  our  income  and  to 
cut  out  waste  and  extravagance  wherever 
it  shows  its  head. 

We  need  a  stable  level  of  sound  prosperity 
in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory 
and  in  the  store. 


We  farmers  have  a  special  responsibility  in 
all  of  this.  Collectively,  we  are  the  greatest 
producers  of  wealth  and  food  and  fiber  in  the 
nation.  Having  known  and  suffered  under  in¬ 
equality,  we  know  that  the  nation’s  prosperity 
depends  upon  equitable  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  the  nation’s  total  production. 

We  know,  too,  the  incalculable  value  of 
co-operation.  Through  our  farm  co-operatives 
we  have  lifted  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  from  our  own  shoulders  and  have 
spread  the  benefits  of  stabilized  markets  and 
a  living  return  to  all  other  farmers  in  our 
marketing  area.  More,  we  have  seen  that  as 
our  income  increased,  our  living  standards  im¬ 
proved,  and  we  have  become  better  customers 
of  both  business  and  industry.  Co-operation 
has  been  the  farmer’s  salvation.  Co-operation 
among  all  groups  will  make  this  a  better  nation 
for  all. 


We  need  a  co-operative,  friendly  spirit 
among  all  classes,  each  one  realizing  that 
he  needs  the  other,  that  he  must  not  over¬ 
reach  the  other,  and  that  all  must  work 
together  in  a  democratic  effort  to  preserve 
our  heritage  of  freedom  and  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all. 


Noiv  _  nme‘ 
V0T[  Next  November 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


(590)  22 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  i.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  SALE — X.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  Y  ork. 


150  COWS  on  hand,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered.  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Boute 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Itome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-4972. 


CHOICE  dairy  cows  and  first  calf  heifers.  Large  selec¬ 
tion.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood  tested  and  accredited. 
Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  Phone  436J1. 


HOLSTEIN 


TWENTY  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  to  freshen  soon. 
Accredited  and  certified  on  hlood.  Lonergan  Bros., 
Homer,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  FEW  well  bred  young  registered  Guernsey  cows  for 
sale.  T.B.  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated.  Otto  W.  Post — 
Seipio  Center,  N.  Y.  Phone  Auburn  2-0041, 


ATTEND  the  5th  Mohican  District  Guernsey  Sale, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  1952.  We  consign  the 
bred  heifer,  Tarbell  Queen  Bena,  due  Nov.  23, — dam 
Tarbell  Begal  Bena  13838  682  5  yrs. — and  bull  born 
Nov.  1951 — dam  Tarbell  Peerless  Levanna  14011-653 
Sr  3  365C.  Both  by  desirably  proven  sires.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOB  .SALE:  Ayrshires.  I’enhurst  breeding.  Cows  fresh, 
springers,  calves.  Elmer  Fisher,  Madison,  New  York, 


BROWN  SWISS 


FOR  SALE— Six  registered  Brown  Swiss  cows  and 
heifers.  Bred  for  fall  and  winter  freshening.  Bangs 
Accr’d.  herd.  Fred  Crawford,  West  Laurens,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEBEFOBDS  Steers  and  Uelfers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
ah  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm.  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Hereford  Cattle.  2  4-yr.  cows  with  heifer 
calves  at  foot.  1  4-yr.  cow  with  bull  calf  at  foot. 
1  4-yr.  cow  freshen  soon.  Bred  and  open  heifers — 
bulls  various  ages.  A.  W.  Appleton,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
Phone  6583  Cattle  priced  for  quick  sale. 


FOB  SALE —  Registered  Hereford  bull  calves.  Also — a 
few  heifers.  Both  polled  and  homed.  Bobt.  J.  Gener- 
aux,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  61Y21. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOB  SALE  or  will  trade  for  heifers,  registered  Angus 
buU,  16  mo’s.  old.  Good  breeding,  good  conformation. 
Thomas  Rabjohn,  Hamlin  Center  Rd.,  Hamlin,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Hamlin,  55F12. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  cattle  priced  right.  Feeder  pigs.  Free  de¬ 
livery.  Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 


HORSES 


VERY  nicely  matched  pair  strawberry  roan  work  colts 
14  months  $100.90 — 1  saddle  horse  colt  3  month- 
$100.00.  Must  sell,  have  broken  leg  and  unable  to  take 
care  of  them.  Also  4  wheel  show  type  pony  wagon 
$50.00.  Will  trade  work  colts  for  hay  or  feed.  Tom 
Blair,  So.  Cross  Ed.,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


WALTER  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Woburn  2-0086. 
Chester  Whites  or  Berkshire  cross  feeding  pigs  6  to  7 
wks.  old  $9.00  ea.  $  to  9  wks.  old  $10.00  ea.  10  to  11 
wks.  old  $12.00  ea.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  cheek  or 
money  order  Inoculation  $1.00  ea.  extra  if  wanted. 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  tc  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White. 
Poland  China  ant  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  40  to  100  Digs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  -O.  Box 
104,  West  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585-M. 


BEG.  Yorkshire  service  boars  &  open  gilts  &  Aug. 
pigs.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  boars,  gilts  &  feeder  pigs.  All  breeds. 
Many  from  State  Fair  Prize  winners.  New  York  State 
Swine  Association.  For  catalog  write,  Ralph  Bliek, 
Sec.,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Chester  Whites — August  pigs  either  sex. 
Pairs  unrelated.  No  better  bred  Chester  Whites  in  the 
East.  Reasonably  priced.  P.  M.  Knapp,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


OXFORD  RAMS  —  selected,  registered  yearlings,  good 
size,  top  quality,  best  breeding,  also  10  choice  reg¬ 
istered  Oxford  ewes.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus, 
New  York. 


TEN  Registered  Corriedale  Yearling  Rams,  close  up  in 
Imported  Bloodlines.  Good  body  conformation,  carrying 
heavy  sheading  fleeces.  E.  H.  Bitterman  &  Son,  Akron, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Good  aged  registered  Dorset  ram.  George 
D.  Brice,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  a  few  well  grown,  good  quality  purebred  Hamp¬ 
shire  yearling  rams  left.  Also  will  sell  a  few  yearling 
ewes.  Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Phone  Lodi,  29R. 


SUBSCRIBES’  EXCHANGE 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  Sheep — The  farmers  choice  for  lambs 
and  wooL  Rams  and  ewes  available.  ,For  list  of  breeders 
write:  Fred  C.  Tilton,  Secretary,  New  York  State 
Corriedale  Association,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

BREEDING  ewes.  Registered  sheep.  Approval.  Lewis 
Furgason,  Windham,  New  York. 

GROWTHY,  registered  Shropsnire  yearling  rams  and 
ewe  lambs.  Shipped  on  approval.  Russell  Luce,  Groton, 
New  York.  Residence  East  Lansing. 


DOGS 


BOXERS — best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 

HUNTERS — We  offer  Coon  and  Foxhounds,  Blueticks, 
Blaektans,  Redbones,  Walkers,  Beagles,  others.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Free  literature.  Okaw  River  Kennel,  Cowden 
E-7,  Illinois. 

ENGLISH  Springer  Spaniels.  10  weeks — reg.,  wormed. 
Bred  for  hunting  and  disposition.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval — Leuttgens,  R  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Holmdel 
9-8584. _ 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pidigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished  Caswell.  Box  1013.  Altoona.  Penna 

SUPER-Intelligent  Collie- Sheoherds.  Virgil  Smith, 
Mount  Vision,  New  York. 

GERMAN  Police  pups.  Registered  and  ped.  Also  avail¬ 
able  'withou  reg.  Ready  to  ship  Oct.  20.  E.  A.  Foote, 
The  Foote  Hills,  Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jervis 
33861, _ 

PEDIGREED  Collie  puppies.  Beautiful.  Intelligent  — 
championship  orttding.  Ideal  companions.  Males  $35.00. 
females  $30.00.  Unpedigreed  males  S15.00.  females 
$10  00  Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raiseu  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
od  our  own  farms  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N.  Y.  approved,  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms. 
Maine  New  V  ork 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns,  Parmenter  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer, 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs.  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  giver  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care,  Babcock's  White  Legnorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  ail  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MARSHALL'S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
why  our  hatchery  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall's 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock-Reds,  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quick 
broiler  profits.  Write  or  call  today.  Marshall  Brothers, 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorns,  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
iff  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All  stock 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum  clean. 
Vaccinated  or  Newcastle  Write  for  catalogs.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Bocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Phone  S20J2. 


ATTENTION  Egg  Producers.  Cash  in  on  high  fall  and 
winter  egg  prices.  Fill  empty  laying  pens  with  our 
bred-to-lay  sex-linked  and  Silver  Hall  cross  pullets. 
Write  or  phone  for  prices.  Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc.. 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  Telephone  Wallingford.  9-4447. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm.  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
bggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  New  York. 
Phone:  Hobart  5281 


BALL  Bed  Bocks  and  Babcock  strain  leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  the  fine  liva¬ 
bility  of  Ball  chicks  which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of  New  York’s  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for  interesting 
folder  describing  our  farm  and  hatchery.  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm,  Bt.  Z.  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Started  pullets,  Nichols  New  Hampshires 
(first  generation.)  Vaccinated  for  New  Castle  &  Pul¬ 
lorum  clean.  8  to  12  weeks  old.  H.  C.  Lash  &  Son, 
B.D.  2,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  Geese  sex-linked,  choice  breeders.  Beth-Hone 
Farm,  Honesdale,  Pa.  Phone  689J12. 


RAISE  GEESE  for  -fun  and  profit.  Booklet  10c  tells 
how.  Hardy,  easily  raised  on  grass,  little  grain.  Robert 
Sharp,  Northnode  Farm,  West  Rutland,  Vermont. 


BREEDING  GEESE.  We  are  selling  our  entire  stock 
of  Einden,  Toulouse  and  Mammoth  Dewlap  Toulouse, 
Low  priced  for  quick  sale  in  large  and  smaller  numbers. 
Cuba  L,ake  Goose  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas, 
Cuba,  New  York. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS  ana  poles,  all  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  Snell. 
Marcellus,  N  Y.  Telephone  206F11. 

CASELLINI-VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
“Caterpillar”  D4-44  tractor.  7J  series  with  Hydraulic 
bulldozer,  reconditioned.  “Caterpillar"  22  gasoline 
tractor  with  bulldozer,  reconditioned.  "Caterpillar" 
Diesel  40  tractor,  good  condition  $1,500.00.  Lorain 
L-75B  Crawler  Crane,  gasoline,  40  ft.  boom,  good  con¬ 
dition  $5,000.00.  ,  Lorain  MC152  Moto  Crane,  new  1951, 
4x4  factory  chassis,  like  new  condition,  45  ft. 
boom  $15,500.00.  International  UD18A  power  unit, 
reconditioned.  Worthington  Wagon  Drill,  complete,  re¬ 
conditioned  $1,200.00.  Casellini-Venable  Corporation, 
Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 

GOOD  Jack  ciderpress  outfit  cheap.  Write  Arthur 
Marschner,  Roulette,  Pa. 

BBOADCASTEB — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
loot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Mooreven — 3-A— Swedesboro.  New  Jersey. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  S TROUT  CATALOG— Just  Out!  Farms,  homes, 
auto  cts.,  businesses,  31  states,  coast-to-coast.  Red 
cover,  over  3400  bargains.  Mailed  free.  World's  largest. 
Our  52nd.  year.  Strout  Realty,  255-R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  bargains,  homes,  business  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Write  for  free  bulletins.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
P.  O.  Box  110,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


FARMS  For  Sale  in  the  “Sunny  South."  Permanent 
year  round  pastures  are  being  lapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production.  You 
can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save  the 
cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Mild  climate, 
rainfall  average  45  inches.  If  you  are  Interested  in  good 
fartn  lands  of  this  type,  see  or  contact:  Bradham 
Realty  Company.  Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter, 
S.  C.  Phone  48. 


125  ACRES  good  buildings,  basement  barn,  36’  x  60’, 
silo.  Tractor,  tools,  sandy  soli.  Location  Avoca.  Con¬ 
tact  Clair  Robords,  1018  Oak  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Phone — 3-2301. 


FOR  SALE:  House  including  small  apartment;  gas, 
electricity;  garden;  barn  space  for  two  cars,  cow, 
chickens.  80  miles  from  Buffalo.  $3,200.00.  Box  514-KE, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,'  Ithaca,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Farm  machinery.  Fuel  and  Builder’s  sup¬ 
ply  business.  Showing  good  profit.  Large  village.  Build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  good  condition.  Attractive  price 
and  terms.  On  railroad  siding  and  near  main  high¬ 
way.  Bare  or  stocked.  Owner  has  other  interests.  Pos¬ 
session  immediately.  Box  514-LE,  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

^BEAUTIFUL  modern  country  home  near  Troy,  Pa.  144 
baths,  furnace,  maple  shade,  garage,  basement  barn, 
poultry  house,  139  acres  land  with  woods  and  timber. 
$13,500.00.  New  tenant  house  available.  Valley  Realty 
Agency,  461  Waverly  St.,  Waverly,  N.  Y.  Phone  576. 
- < - 

FOR  SALE:  200  acre  dairy  farm — Including  50  acres 
river  flats — fully  equipped.  Located  in  Mohawk  Valley 
— 3  miles  west  of  Fonda.  N.  Y„  Route  5.  Immediate 
possession,  inspection  invited — David  Vedder,  Fonda, 
New  York. 

SALE:  95  acres,  80  tractor  worked,  all  equipment  to 
work.  6  young  ccAvs,  2  calves.  Good  8  room  house  with 
bath,  running  water.  Barn  30x60,  20  stanchions.  2  unit 
milker,  milk  cooler.  144  miles  from  village.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Details  write,  John  Plummer,  Friendship, 
R.D.  2,  New  York. 

ACRES  470 — 2  sets  modern  buildings,  in  town,  good 
land,  98  head  of  cattle  mostly  cows,  tools,  crops.  Want 
offer.  Others.  Home  Agency,  191  Virginia  Ave., 
Rochester  19,  New  York. 

135  ACRES,  hard  road,  40  stanchion  ham,  30  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  and  complete  equipment,  $35,000.00.  224 
acres  on  old  State  Highway,  level  meadows,  modem 
home,  good  barn,  completely  equipped,  no  stock,  $32,- 
000.00.  247  acres.  State  Highway,  large  house,  61  head 
stock,  completely  equipped,  $42,000.00.  174  acres,  hard 
road,  28  stanchion  barn,  new  concrete  silo,  equipped, 
no  stock,  $15,500.00.  Frank  Fatta,  Realtor,  108  Chestnut 
St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — dairy  farm  by  life-long  farmer. 
All  offers  carefully  considered.  Box  514-CV,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


A  REAL  BARGAIN — 160  acre  dairy  farm,  100  fertile 
tractor  land,  two  2500  feet  frontages  along  No.  6 
highway,  ideal  location  foi  tourist  business,  large  fish¬ 
ing  stream.  Large  modern  dairy  barn,  2  silos,  milk 
house,  tool  buildings,  3  ear  garage,  other  buildings.  10 
room  dwelling— electricity,  bath,  furnace  etc.  Disability 
of  owner  compels  him  to  offer  this  valuable  farm  for 
only — $14,000.00.  Terms.  See  —  Jackson  Realty,  201 
York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  (Free  lists  other  large  and 
small  farm  bargains) 

139  ACRE  dairy  farm.  40  head  of  stock,  tools,  new 
Fannall  tractor.  70  tons  hay.  2  silo  ensilage.  On  hard 
road,  access  to  river.  Good  house,  barn  modernized. 
Will  sell  equipped  or  bare.  Joseph  Salamacha,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


PLANTS 


AFRICAN  Violets — 5  correctly  named  plants  $3.00 
postpaid.  State  colors  desired.  Mrs.  Bernice  Stanhope, 
Dundee,  New  York. 


CERTIFIED  Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants.  50 -$3.00, 
1 00-$5.00,  300-$14.00,  500-$24.00,  1,000-$40.00,  3,000  or 
more  $38.00  F.O.B.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay, 
New  York. 


HAY 


EARLY  cut  leafy  first  cutting  dairy  hay  and  second 
cutting,  all  bam  cured.  Maple  Crest  Farm,  R.D.  4, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  or.  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain, 
R.  D.  4.  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-8282. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Oct.  18  Issue . . 

Nov.  1  Issue . 

Nov.  15  Issue  . 

Dec.  6  Issue . 

GINSENG 


GINSENG.  Wild  root  bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Send 
for  descriptive  price  41st.  H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son.  Alstead, 
New-  Hampshire. 


HONEY 


OLD  fashioned  tender  new  clover  comb  honey  chunks, 
5  lb  tin  fl.85,  plain  $1.50  prepaid.  Charles  l’eet. 
Marathon,  New  York. 


NEW  HONEY:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest.  5 
lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60 
lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  Information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey 

NYLONS,  Watches,  typewriters,  outboard  motors,  whole¬ 
sale.  Agents  wanted.  Write  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York, 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  for  small  farm  in  the 
finger  lakes  section.  Must  he  a  clean  middle  aged  or 
elderly  man,  good  health,  good  character,  who  wants  a 
good  home  rather  than  high  wages.  Box  514-DT,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**.  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality,  ladies  dresses  $1.09. 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws.  House  furnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers’  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview,  N.  J. 

CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop.  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage. 

YARN:  Free  Samples  and  Directions.  All  wool  knitting 
and  rug  yarns:  Patterns  and  frame.  Lowest  prices.  Buy 
direct.  Bartlett  Yam  Mills,  Box  TM,  Harmony,  Me. 

LADIES:  Shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patented 
Neverslip  Lingerie,  Clasps.  35c  per  pair;  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Ideal  for  Christmas.  Quantity  prices.  Discount 
to  fund-raising  groups.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


YARNS — Worsted  4  oz.  95c.  Sport,  baby,  nylon,  com¬ 
parable  prices.  Free  samples.  Fireside.  Box  A-4S3, 
Westwood,  New  Jersey. 


RIBBON  Remnants — 3  bargain  bunches  $1.00  postpaid. 
90-100  feet  each  bunch.  State  whether  you  want  every¬ 
day  colors  or  Christmas.  Buy  both  assortments  for  beau¬ 
tiful  gift  tying.  Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brookfield  12,  Mass. 


GONE  with  de  Wind  Aprons,  $2.00.  Crisp’n  Dainty 
Gifts,  185  Fiscoe  Ave.,  Syracuse  5,  N.  Y. 


STAINLESS  STEEL  18-8  Vaporseal,  one  quart  sauce 
pan  $6.50,  2-qt.  $7.50,  3%  qts.  $8.50.  6  qts.  $13.50. 
10%”  skillet  $12.50.  Pressure  Cookers.  Major  Co.. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

RUG  STRIPS — 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
long  strips,  5  lbs.  $3.25.  Pastel  assortment  4  lbs.  $3.23. 
Quiltmakers— Best  assortment  of  large  flowered  prints 
color-fast,  latest  patterns,  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large 
blocks  5  lbs.  $2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community 
Textiles,  29  Radcliffe  Ave.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


SAVE  money  while  enjoying  good  old  fashioned  potato 
friedcakes  made  from  our  fully  prepared  mix.  Add 
water  only.  Satisfaction  assured.  Sample  pkg.  will 
make  nearly  4  =  doz.  Mailed  prepaid  for  $1.00.  Aunt 
Sarah’s .  Friedcake  Shoppe.  31  E.  Genesee  St.,  Auburn. 
New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“U-FINISH"  or  “we-finish”  Christmas  Cards  and 
stationery  reproducing  your  photograph.  Prices  5c  up. 
Sample  FREE.  Brown’s,  230  Bryant,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WHISKEY  Barrels,  fresh-empti"d,  50  gallon,  $6.25 
each,  here.  5  or  more  $6.00  each.  Berwick  &  Sons. 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN!  Use  A.D.D.’s  Liniment  — 
simple,  effectivi  treatment  for  relief  of  Garget  (swollen 
udder),  fouls,  minor  cuts,  bruises.  Applied  freely,  twice 
daily  with  massage  reduces  congestion.  Keep  handy  for 
instant  use  and  save  yourself  money.  Send  $1.25,  direct 
to  manufacturer.  A  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y, 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing  PAW  PAW  ODORLESS.  Tried 
and  proved  effective  by  over  150,000  worldwide  cus¬ 
tomers.  Easy,  safe,  economical  to  use.  Saves  diggiwo 
pumping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Post¬ 
card  brings  FREE  details.  BURSON  LABORATORIES 
Dept.  C-32.  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 

XMAS  trees,  bundled  Fir,  wreaths,  roping,  etc.  Write 
for  prices.  Ingraham.  Brookline,  N.  H. 

JOIN  Worldwide  Amateur  Gardeners  Society.  Becet^ 
free  seeds,  magazines  directly  from  abroad.  200,0 
members.  Floricultura,  Box  71,  Boston,  Mass. 

YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg  Co..  Dept.  64.  Freeport.  N  Y. 

REMEMBER  Porter’s  Salve  for  cuts,  burns,  minor  in¬ 
fections;  Porter's  Liniment  (formerly  Pain  King) 
tired,  aching  muscles?  Salve  still  60c,  liniment  ? 
Order  from  Porter’s.  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

IDEAL  DOLLAR  GIFT:  24  soft-lead,  metallic  finish 
pencils — your  name  in  gold  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfactio 
guaranteed.  New  England  Pencil  Company.  Seville  . 
Ohio.  _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Trices,  miniature  sample, 
printed  word,  free.  Cassel,  Route  4,  Middletown,  A. 
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DISPERSION 

of  the 

FUERST  STOCK  FARM 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Herd 

OCTOBER  18, 1952 

at  the  farm,  near  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  beginning  at  10:00 
A.M. 

Nearly  200  Head  Sell 

This  includes  17  bulls,  73  cows, 
over  50  of  them  with  calves  at 
side,  1 1  2-year-old  heifers,  35 
or  heifers. 

ALL  THE  TOP  FAMILIES 
ARE  REPRESENTED 

105  females  are  bred  to  "Homeplace 
Eileenmere  999-35",  twice  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  Bull  at  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show.  Many  sons  and  daughters  of 

his  sell. 

A  SON  OF  EILEENMERE  487th, 
the  "Wonder  Bull,"  sells. 

In  this  large  offering  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  to  interest  everyone. 

FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS 

J.  B.  McCorkle 

Sale  Manager 

3500  A.I.U.  Building 
Columbus  15,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTIONS 


33RD  ALLEGANY-STEUBEN  CLUB  SALE 

Wed.,  Oct.  22,  at  12:30  P.M.,  Maple  City  Park, 
Hornell,  N  Y.  25  COWS,  16  BRED  HEIFERS.  5 
YEARLINGS,  3  BULLS.  The  cows  and  bred  heifers  will 
be  fresh  or  due  very  soon  after  sale  date.  They’re  a 
oood-udd'ered  lot.  The  bulls  are  a  production-bred  trio. 
HEALTH:  Many  Bangs  Accrd.,  majority  Calf,  Vacc., 
J|l  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  Inoculated  against 
Shipping  Fever  within  30  days  before  sale. 


CARL  AND  WALTER  WOOD  DISPERSAL 

fhurs.,  Oct.  23rd,  at  12:30  P.M.,  Horseheads, 

N.  Y.  Farm  located  ■  mi.  N.  of  Airport.  This  is  a 
real  good  farmer-breeder’s  herd  of  milky  cattle.  44 
PUREBREDS— 6  GRADES.  .24  Cows.  7  Bred  Heifers, 
Yearlings,  4  Heifer  Calves,  I  Bull.  5  Fresh  in 
Sept.,  2  in  Oct.,  9  due  in  Nov.  and  3  in  Dec.  Lots  of 
l?11  niilk  here.  Herd  Bangs  Certified,  Calfhood  Vacc., 
'•B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  Inoculated  against  Ship- 
ping  Fever  within  30  days. 

DON'T  MISS  THESE  2  SALES 


12th  QNEIDA  CO.  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  8 

PARIS  HILL,  N.  Y.  which  is  on  Route  12,  five 
•"lies  south  of  Utica. 

55  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated, 
on  all  tests,  more  than  half  of  entries  eligible 

TOr  Penn  a. 

^.PERSONALLY  SELECTED  BY  ADRIAN  PER- 
JUNIUS  of  the  State  Holstein  Association. 

EVERY  FEMALE  FRESH  OR  READY. 

2  high-record  Bulls,  dams  with  546  lb.  at  2 
Years  and  637  lb.  fat. 

uni  Jea,ured  by  HARDEN  FARMS  BREEDING  — 
MONTViC  CHIEFTAIN  7th  —  SOVEREIGN — CARNA- 
i  J.  i  7~W  INTERTHUR — and  all  the  present-day  popu- 
ar  blood  lines  ot  the  breed. 

EDWARD  E.  BENSON,  Secy.,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 

.  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

R  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


msm 

Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers 
Good  Graiers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 


Writ*  for  Booklets  and  List  of 
Breeders  near  you  with  Stock  for  sale 

Ayffhjre  Breeders' Association 

85  'Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 
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-tub  has  been  a  season  to  try 
farmers’  souls  if  there  ever 
was  one — too  wet  early,  too 
dry  later,  breaking  and  un¬ 
settled  markets  on  everything  except 
labor  and  the  supplies  a  farmer  must 
buy. 


Farmers  are  now  asking,  “What 
next?”  It  seems  to  me  we  are  in  for 
more  of  the  same — a  high  price  level. 
War  or  threatened  war  always  makes 
people  jittery  and  markets  unsteady. 
But  after  all,  most  farmers  were  able 
to  rescue  a  return  on  something  for 
their  worries,  work,  and  woes  some 
time  during  the  season. 


Livestock  prices  have  gone  down  to 
a  point  below  where  wages  and  full 
employment  should  have  warranted 
their  going,  even  with  some  increase 
in  supply.  They  cannot  go  down  much 
farther,  and  will  not  unless  they  are 
muddled  into  a  depression  price  situa¬ 
tion  by  politics.  After  the  meat  lessons 
taught  by  OPA  and  now  by  OPS,  this 
does  not  seem  at  all  likely;  in  fact,  the 
opposite  seems  to  be  in  the  making. 

Since  campaigning  began,  the  OPS 
Office  in  Buffalo  has  dropped  its  per¬ 
sonnel  from  95  people  to  less  than  2. 
This,  of  course,  makes  OPS  entirely  in¬ 
effective  although  it  is  still  unlawful 
not  to  obey  their  thousands  of  regula¬ 
tions  on  meat  alone. 

But  it  does  prove  that  even  the  au¬ 
thorities  who  gave  them  the  power  to 
control  business  have  no  faith  in  their 
doing  anything  but  stagnate  business, 
creating  inequalities  and  raising  prices. 
Therefore,  before  election,  they  make 
the  whole  OPS  set-up  powerless  while 
taking  credit  for  any  natural  price 
breaks.  This  is  not  a  pretty  picture. 

This  is  really  the  reason  I  believe 
livestock  has  (or  nearly)  reached  its 
low  time.  Everyone  has  been  paying 
too  much  for  meat,  running  into  huge 
profits  of  which  the  farmer  or  the 
packer  was  not  getting  any  part.  With 
the  break-up  of -OPS,  meat  prices  can 
break  sharply  without  livestock  prices 
or  carcass  prices  breaking  any  further. 
OPS,  by  their  regulations,  edicts,-  and 
grading  laws  have  kept  cheaper  meat 
from  the  consuming  public  by  stifling 
competition  at  record-breaking  high 
price  schedules  which  they  set  up  on 
meat  to  the  consuming  public.  When 
this  power  over  prices  is  taken  away, 
you  and  I  will  buy  more  meat  for  the 
same  money,  and  the  livestock  break 
will  be  over. 

This  should  be  a  good  winter  to  feed 
livestock  or  young  stock  of  any  kind. 
There  will  be  no  shortage  of  grain  and 
I  have  personally  seen  no  shortage  of 
rough  feeds.  If  you  have  the  hay  and 
roughages  to  feed  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  go  wrong;  if  you  haven’t,  there  is 
no  surer  way  of  doing  wrong. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  front  Opposite  Page) 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Ileisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  TO  BUY — United  States  coins.  Dr.  Stewart 
Gay,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Good  potato  farm,  150  acres  tillable  or 
more.  New  York  preferred.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
514-VT,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe’s — 22  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  for  old,  broken  jewelry,  gold 
teeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  spectacles.  Free 
information.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rose  Smelting 
Company.  29-AA  East  Madison,  Chicago. 


Records  PROVE  High  Production  Value 


of  Artificial  Breeding 


YOU  can’t  ask  for  better  proof  of  real  dairy  production  results  than  the 
September  daughter-level  report  taken  from  work  done  by  Cornell’s  Animal 
Husbandry  Extension  Department. 

Using  production  levels  for  artificially  sired  daughters  of  NYABC  sires 
tested  in  DHIA,  adapting  them  to  a  uniform  305  day,  mature  equivalent,  two 
time  a  day  milking  basis,  these  records  show  .128  NYABC  sires  with  11,816 
daughters  having  21,041  records  averaging: 


11,220  Lbs.  Milk  3.7%  118  Lbs.  Fat. 

Here’s  positive  proof  in  thousands  of  herds  over  a  period  of  years  of  the 
high  production  average  of  daughters  of  the  great  dairy  sires  at  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 

When  you  have  your  herd  bred  100%  to  NYABC  sires,  you  have  all  the  other 
advantages  of  good  artificial  breeding  service — high  conception,  low  cost,  no 
bull  handling  danger,  or  bull-transmitted  breeding  disease. 


In  New  York  and  Western  Vermont 
there  are  153  conveniently  located 
NYABC  technicians.  Call  yours  today 
for  information  about  service  in  your 
breed,  or  write  to: 

BOX  528-A  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Monday,  October  13th,  1952^ 

TRIANGLE  SALE 


Runacres  Farm,  Madison,  Conn 


HEAD 


Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle 


Open  and  bred  heifers  featuring 
the  get  and  services  of : 

Ankonian  3216 
Ankonian  3219 
Prince  Eric  of  Shadow  Isle  4th 
Banmere 
Prince  Sunbeam  405 


All  the  finest  families  represented! 
The  offering  will  represent  the  top  of  the 
production  of  these  three  fine  herds 


or  reservations  lenh 


Sale  headquarters: 

Hotel  Taft, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Frank  W.  Cooper 
Madison,  Conn. 

For  catalogues  irriti 

Gifford  A.  Cochran 
North  Salem,  N.  Y. 


(592)  24 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


2755.  Two  pretty  aprons  in  this  pat¬ 
tern.  One  size.  With  pockets,  1%  yds. 
35-in..;  edging,  1%  yds.  With  cuff,  1% 
yds.  plain  fabric  and  1  yd.  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  fabric.  Edging  requires  1  Vs 
yds. 


2747.  A  fetching  apron  with  appli- 
qued  hearts.  Also  included  in  pattern 
are  instructions  for  applique  and  bonus 
apron  with  flounce!  A  perfect  gift — or 
for  yourself!  Cut  in  one  size.  1  yd. 
35-in.  plain  and  %  yd.  contrast;  %  yd. 
for  hearts;  binding,  2%  yds. 


217.  What  could  be  more  perfect  than  this  set 
of  clothes  for  her  favorite  doll !  A  complete  ward¬ 
robe  including  panties,  slip,  dress  in  two  lengths, 
jumper  and  blouse,  jacket  and  bag.  Each  item  is 
cut  in  just  one  pattern  piece  to  insure  easy-sew¬ 
ing.  Order  for  14,  16,  18,  20-inch  dolls. 


380.  Tiny  kittens  frisking  about  on  pussy¬ 
willow  branches  make  one  of  the  loveliest  color 
transfers  you  ever  saw!  You  need  not  embroider 
them  —  just  iron  off  the  browp  of  the  pussy¬ 
willows,  the  grey  of  the  kittens  and  the  blue  of 
their  eyes  and  neck  bows  right  onto  your  ma¬ 
terial.  15  motifs  in  all.  perfect  for  children’s 
clothes,  quilts,  curtains.  > 


227.  Destined  to  become  her  most  cherished 
possession,  this  12  or  14-inch  doll  sewn  by  you 
for  her  Merriest  Christmas!  In  one  size,  the  pat¬ 
tern  includes  the  doll,  dress  and  panties,  jacket 
and  shoes.  Doll  requires  %  yds.  of  35-inch. 
Dress  and  panties,  %  yd.  35-in.  Jacket  takes  Vi 
yd.  35-inch;  shoes.  %  yd. 


505.  Lovely  apple  blossoms  in  the  dye-fast, 
washable  transfer  process  which  requires  no  em¬ 
broidery.  Flowers  are  pale  pink;  leaves  and  stems 
pale  leaf  green.  32  motifs  in  all.  Four  4-in.  sprays, 
four  3-in.  sprays,  ten  2-in.  clusters,  and  10  single 
blossoms  of  1-in.  each.  For  place  mats,  guest 
towels,  tablecloths,  blouses. 


524.  In  color  transfers  in  shocking-pink  and 
light  emerald  green  are  these  fascinating,  glow¬ 
ing  little  humming  birds.  Eighteen  motifs  which 
require  no  embroidery  (you  just  iron  them  on 
materials),  in  sizes  from  5x6  inches  to  separate 
little  motifs  of  1 V2  inches.  Unusually  colorful  on 
linens,  guest  towels,  blouses,  place  mats. 


519.  This  crocheted  “poodle”  is  a  perfect  crib 
and  toddler  toy!  Small,  compact  and  ever-so- 
cunning,  the  little  white  dog  is  11  inches  from 
his  turned-up  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail.  His  “fur” 
in  real  French  poodle  style  is  ,just  loops  of  soft 
white  yarn.  Black  embroidery  floss  for  the  eyes, 
a  dash  of  pink  for  the  tiny  mouth. 


217 

FOR 

14,  16,  18 
&  20  IN. 
DOLLS 


2728.  Scalloped  collar  wrap-around 
with  a  single  large  pocket.  The  cap  sleeve 
version  can  be  made  from  this  same  pat¬ 
tern.  Sizes  14-20,  36-48.  Size  18  requires 
4%  yds.  35-in. 

3088.  Introducing  the  cover-all  apron 
with  the  carry-all  pockets!  In  small, 
medium,  large  and  extra  large  sizes. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yds.  35-in.  plain 
fabric,  %  yd.  contrasting  and  8  yds. 
braid.  Potholders  are  included  in  the  pat¬ 
tern. 

523.  This  little  knitted  sweater  has  the 
new  bulky  look,  is  light  as  a  feather, 
warm*,  comfortable,  handsome  in  its 
snowy  whiteness —  and,  best  of  all,  com¬ 
pletely  stunning.  It’s  very  simply  knit¬ 
ted,  has  a  seam  under  the  arms,  turned- 
back  cuffs,  rolled  collar. 

433.  Gay  and  very  amusing  baby 
bears  in  the  new,  dye-fast  color  transfer 
process  which  needs  no  embroidery!  Cin¬ 
namon  brown  and  black  are  the  colors; 
size  of  little  bears,  3  inches  each.  16 
bears  to  be  ironed  directly  onto  little 
bibs,  pajamas,  quilts,  curtains. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents  for 
our  new  Fall-Winteij  Fashion  Book  which 
illustrates  in  color  over  100  attractive  pat¬ 
tern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and  occa¬ 
sions.  Send  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 


3088 

SMALL 
MEDIUM. 
LARGE, 
EXTRA  LARGE 
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Potatoes 
at  Their 
Best 


If  you  cook  potatoes  with 
their  skins  on,  you  will 
get  all  their  vitamins  and 
minerals,  students  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
University  are  taught.  At 
left,  in  picture,  Lorna  Stout 
shows  how  to  make 
mashed  potatoes  by  put¬ 
ting  small,  u  n  p  e  e  I  e  d  , 
boiled  potatoes  through  a 
ricer.  Esther  Church,  right,  readies  for  serving  potatoes  that  are  baked— one  of  the 
best  ways  to  cook  large  potatoes.  Both  girls  are  from  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


Unusual  House  Plants 


By  BLANCHE  CAMPBELL 


It’s  Butternut  Time ! 

By  MRS.  R.  G.  DAYTON 


nF  YOU  are  searching  for  a  bit  of 
new  foliage,  something  beauti¬ 
ful  and  breath-taking,  you  may 
be  amazed  at  the  possibilities 
of  the  ordinary  kitchen  vegetable.  They 
look  very  unpretentious,  but  when  giv¬ 
en  a  chance  to  grow,  they  outdo  them¬ 
selves  in  the  way  of  foliage  and  green¬ 
ery,  cheering  us  all  winter  long. 

They  grftw  easily  and  require  only 
a  small  amount  of  care  and  time.  You’ll 
get  a  thrill  out  of  growing  a  few  of 
these  yourself. 

Select  a  medium  size  horseradish 
from  the  garden.  Wash  it  and  cut  the 
top  back  to  about  a  half-inch  and  the 
root  to  about  an  inch.  Have  ready  a  3- 
inch  pot  filled  with  moist  sandy  soil. 
Place  the  horseradish  section  so  that 
only  the  tips  of  the  green  stem  re¬ 
mains  visible.  In  about  a  week  the  first 
green  shoots  will  appear.  In  several 
weeks  you  will  be  rewarded  with .  a 
beautiful,  well  developed  plant. 

Beets,  turnips,  and  carrots,  planted 
and  cared  for  in  the  same  way,  also 
produce  beautiful  foliage  plants.  The 
beet  with  its  purple-reddish  leaves 
lends  color  to  the  green  of  the  others 

You  Can  Use  These 

Take  a  fresh  root  of  mint,  cut  it  back 
and  plant  in  a  good  size  pot.  In  just 
a  short  while  you  will  have  all  the  fresh 
mint  you  need  for  seasonings  all  win¬ 
ter  long.  It  is  both  beautiful  and  ap¬ 
propriate  on  the  kitchen  window,  and 
very  handy,  too.  For  company  for  it 
and  for  your  own  convenience,  pot  a 
plant  of  chives,  one  of  parsley,  and  one 
of  tarragon.  You  will  be  rewarded  with 
beautiful  foliage  and  also  excellent 
flavors  for  salads  and  other  dishes 
within  reach  at  all  times. 

Half  a  sweet  potato,  turned  cut-side 
down  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water,  pro¬ 
duces  an  attractive  vine.  Hang  it  in  the 
living  room  window  and  all  the  family 
will  enjoy  it. 

Save  those  date  seeds  and  soak  them 
ih  water  until  a  tiny  white  shoot  ap¬ 
pears.  Carefully  and  gently,  pat  this 
little  shoot  into  a  small-size  pot  filled 
with  moist  soil.  Makes  a  very  pretty 
Plant.  Planted  fig  seeds  make  a  charm¬ 
ing  plant  almost  a  foot  tall  with  beau¬ 
tiful  foliage. 

Handsome  Dwarf  Plants 

Then  there  is  the  citrus  family.  They 
will  all  grow  from  seed,  making  dwarf 
Plants  with  shiny,  dark  green  leaves, 
dust  plant  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  or 
grapefruit  seed  into  moist  soil.  Keep 
in  a  warm  shaded  window  until  plants 


are  up.  Don’t  be  impatient  about  these, 
for  it  takes  from  five  to  six  weeks  for 
the  first  shoots  to  appear. 

The  leaves  of  the  lemon  plant  give 
a  delicate  lemon  flavoring  when  washed 
and  dried.  Put  them  in  the  bottom  of 
jelly  glasses  before  you  pour  in  the  hot 
jelly,  in  the  bottom  of  cake  pans  where 
you  want  a  delicate  lemon  flavor,  or 
any  other  place  you  want  a  bit  of  lemon 
in  your  cookery. 

Attractive  Table 
Decorations 

And  don’t  overlook  that  golden  gleam  ' 
nasturtium  which  Jack  Frost  will  sure¬ 
ly  get  if  you  don’t.  Pot  in  any  bright, 
gay-colored  pot;  it  makes  a  beautiful 
house  plant.  Its  flowers  and  leaves 
make  an  attractive  table  decoration, 
and  it  stacks  up  well  against  your 
other  kitchen  plants  for  it  makes  a 
wonderful  garnish  for  salads',  sand¬ 
wiches,  or  gelatine  desserts. 

It  takes  very  little  time  to  pot  these 
plants,  yet  they  repay  us  over  and  over 
again  in  their  beauty  and  usefulness. 
Choose  pots  in  gay  colors  to  harmonize 
with  the  colors  of  your  kitchen. 

These  growing  green  plants  add  a 
cheerful  note  to  any  kitchen.  Chasing 
away  the  long,  dreary,  dark  days  of 
winter,  bringing  us  a  breath  of  spring 
even  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  outside.  These  plants  are  a  thrill 
and  joy  to  watch,  and  .they  cost  noth¬ 
ing,  except  the  little  time  that  is  re¬ 
quired  in  caring  for  them. 

—  a.  a.  — 

CABBAGE  COOKERY 

OOD  HEADS  of  cabbage  should  be 
reasonably  solid  —  hard  or  firm  — 
and  they  should  be  heavy,  or  fairly 
heavy,  for  their  size.  The  greener  and 
fresher  the  cabbage,  the  richer  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  most  all  of  the  vitamins. 
Raw  cabbage  is  a  good  low-cost  source 
of  Vitamin  C,  plus  other  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

Various  studies  show  that  when  cab¬ 
bage  is  cooked  for  a  long  time,  most  of 
the  Vitamin  C  is  lost.  Cook  it  for  only 
a  short  period  in  boiling  water  to  re¬ 
tain  crispness,  color,  and  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  food  value.  For  boiling 
shredded  cabbage,  allow  about  5-10 
minutes,  but  for  quartered  cabbage  10- 
15  minutes  should  be  allowed. 

When  you  are  preparing  cabbage  for 
salads,  shred  only  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  serving  to  save  the  vitamin  con¬ 
tent,  and  combine  with  tha  salad 
dressing  just  before  serving. 


HIS  should  be  a  good  year  for 
butternuts,  for  they  were 
scarce  last  fall.  Since  import¬ 
ed  nuts  have  come  into  such 
general  use,  and  as  “English”  walnuts 
and  pecans  are 
successfully 
grown  in  our 
South  and  West, 
it  is  perhaps  only 
country  dwellers 
who  really  appre¬ 
ciate  our  native 
nut  trees  —  hick¬ 
ory,  black  walnut 
and  butternut. 

Now  that  our  be¬ 
loved  chestnut 
trees  have  disap¬ 
peared,  these  are 
all  the  more  to  be 
valued. 

The  butternut, 
or  white  walnut, 
is  common  in  my 
state  (Connecti¬ 
cut),  and  the 
meats  are  deli¬ 
cious  in  cake, 
cookies,  candy,  or 
when  added  to  a 
salad.  Their  only 
drawback  lies  in 
the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  meats 
out  of  the  shell 
without  crumb¬ 
ling.  I  could  never 
solve  the  problem 
to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  until  two 
years  ago  I 
learned  this  trick 
while  making  a  Christmas  visit. 

Let  the  nuts  soak  over  night  or  for 
some  hours  in  salted  water  (poured  on 
hot  if  the  time  is  short).  It  is  well  to 
first  rub  off  what  you  can  of  the  husk 
or  shuck,  as  it  will  stain  your  hands 
when  damp;  so  dry  them  off  a  little 
before  starting  to  crack.  My  hostess 
used  the  carpenter’s  vice  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  work-bench,  placing  each  nut 
lengthwise,  then  gently  turning  the 
screw.  Soon  she  had  a  pint  of  nut 
meats,  most  of  them  perfect  halves.  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes!  But  I 
found  that  I  could  do  pretty  nearly  as 
well  with  a  hammer,  holding  the  nut 
vertical. 

What  a  feast  we  had!  We  used  them 
in  many  different  ways,  including*  a 
glorified  coffee-ring  for  breakfast.  If 
one  likes  a  combination  of  flavors,  cof¬ 
fee  and  orange  are  two  which  go  beau¬ 
tifully  with  butternut,  and  maple  is  a 
“natural”  for  butternut  confections. 

Use  in  Drop  Cookies 

For  Drop  Cookies  use  your  favorite 
rule,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  grated 
orange  peel  and  a  cup  of  broken  but¬ 
ternut  meats.  A  hasty  icing  for  them 
takes  a  teaspoonful  each  of  butter  and 


instant  coffee,  confectioners’  sugar,  and 
hot  cream  enough  to  spread.  / 

All  of  our  native  nuts  are  good  salt¬ 
ed,  and .  in  any  of  the  various  fondant 
confections.  For  a  satisfactory  answer 

when  the  family 
are  candy- 
hungry,  try  this: 

Butternut 
Candy 

Melt  two  cups 
of  sugar  in  one 
cup  of  triple¬ 
strength  coffee. 
Add  a  tablespoon 
of  butter  and  boil 
gently  to  the  soft- 
ball  stage.  But¬ 
tering  the  top 
inch  of  the  sauce¬ 
pan  will  prevent 
boiling  over.  Cool 
to  lukewarm  be¬ 
fore  stirring 
steadily  until  the 
syrup  begins  to 
“cream”  or  solidi¬ 
fy,  when  it  may 
be  poured  quickly 
into  a  square  but¬ 
tered  pan  con¬ 
taining  a  cupful 
of  butternut 
meats  which  have 
been  lightly 
dusted  with  salt. 
Cut  in  squares 
while  warm. 

The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be 
followed  using 
equal  parts  of 
maple  syrup  and 
brown  sugar,  without  coffee.  In  case 
you  have  waited  too  long  and  the  candy 
hardens,  set  the  pan  over  boiling  water 
— not  direct  heat  —  until  again  soft 
enough  to  be  poured  out. 

—  A. A.  — 

Household  Hints 

Children  love  cake  in  school  lunches 
but  they  like  the  frosting  on  the  cake 
instead  of  on  the  paper  you  wrap  it 
in.  Here  is  how  I  wrap  it  so  that  it 
carries  well  and  they  get  all  the  frost¬ 
ing.  I  cut  the  piece  in  half  and  place 
the  tops  together  sandwich  style.  With 
frosting  against  frosting,  there  is  no 
sticking  to  the  waxed  paper. — B.  G. 

*  *  * 

An  easy  “company”  topping  is  jelly 
sauce;  it  is  good  to  pile  on  cake  or  even 
on  pie  and  brown  lightly. 

2  egg  whites  I  cup  currant  jelly 

few  grains  of  salt  2  tablespoons  powdered  sugar 

Add  salt  to  egg  whites  and  beat  un¬ 
til  foamy;  blend  in  powdered  sugar  and 
beat  until  glossy.  Add  currant  jelly,  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  time,  beating  until  it 
is  stiff.  Chill  and  serve.' 


A.  A/s  ‘“Best  Ever” 


THIS  CAKE  is  the  kind  my  children  call  a  “home  cake” — not  too  glam¬ 
orous,  but  good,  easy  to  make,  and  an  all-around  favorite  with  us.  In¬ 
gredients  should  be  at  room  temperature,  and  are  mixed  by  the  “dump” 
method. 


BROWN  SUGAR  CAKE 

Va  teaspoon  cloves 


/■>  cup  sour  milk 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

2  egg  yolks 


IVa  cups  flour 

V>  teaspoon  soda  ’/»  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Vz  teaspoon  baking  powder  Vz  cup  shortening 

Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients.  Add  the  other  ingredients  and  beat 

with  a  rotary  beater  for  two  minutes.  Pour  into  a  8”x8”x2”  cake  pan. 

Spread  topping  over  the  .unbaked  cake.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350° 

F.,  for  45  minutes.  •'''  ..,,- 

TOPPING 


irhite  Vz  cup  brown  sugar 

egg  white  until  stiff.  Add  the  sugar  gradually 


nvirl  Virvo  f 


AUTUMN  GRACE 


By  Edith  Horton 

Loosely  you  held  the  reins  while  our  horse 
climbed 

Up  the  long  hill  above  the  whipped  blue 

sea. 

And  I  remember  purple  grapes  were 
rimed, 

And  how  you  shook  an  apple  down  for 

me; 

Its  yellow  skin  was  cold  against  my  teeth. 
Like  cellared  apples  on  a  winter  night. 
And  once  we  found  a  tree  to  stand  be¬ 
neath 

And  dig  brown  nuts  from  their  soft  beds 
of  white. 

Cold  in  the  twilight  near  the  steep  road's 
ending. 

At  a  small  house  in  a  familiar  town. 

With  fire  and  candle-light  together  blend¬ 
ing. 

At  table  with  our  friends  we  sat  us  down; 
Then  did  our  host,  a  man  of  God,  arise 
And  lay  a  benediction  on  our  eyes. 
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Your  Doughnuts 

Will  Never  Be  Better 

Than  the 
Sugar  You  Use! 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  SELLING  SUGARS 


IY11  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun! 


■  In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 

■  I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 

■  I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
J  visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

1  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 

■  can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 

■  income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
J  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 

■  policy. 

J  You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 

■  now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
,  at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 

■  low-cost  policy. 

the  Coupon  for  Details*  m 

f  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

A-17 

_  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

■  Name . . . . . .  Age .... 

!  St.  or  RD . 


Retire? 


TAKE  TIME  FOR  STORIES! 


REMEMBER  how  eagerly  you  looked 
forward  to  the  story  hour  when 
you  wqre  a  youngster  ?  There  is  nothing 
that  can  quite  take  the  place  of  this 
pleasant  time  with  Mother,  particularly 
when  children  are  too  young  to  read. 

Through  the  story  hour,  parents  can 
easily  train  their  children’s  tastes  in 
the  right  direction  and  help  them  to 
develop  a  love  of  books.  Youngsters 
who  hear  “Peter  Pan’’  and  “Alice  in 
Wonderland”  from  the  time  they  can 


remember  and  see  the  illustrations  that 
help  them  to  enjoy  the  stories  will 
never  forget  those  delightful  tales,  nor 
any  of  the  other  stories  that  Mother 
selects  and  reads  to  them. 

Take  time  out  even  for  a  short  story 
when  waiting  for  Daddy  to  come  in 
for  supper,  and  enjoy  the  stories  with 
your  children.  Besides  giving  the 
youngsters  pleasure  and  knowledge, 
you’ll  also  be  building  up  a  feeling  of 
comradeship  with  them. — Louise  Price 
Bell. 


Along  the  South  Hill  Road 


By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 


Winding  Tli«  Clock 

SUGGESTED  to  Brother  that  he 
dig  a  pail  of  potatoes,  as  *  we 
were  almost  out.  He  looked  at 
me  thoughtfully.  “By  hand?”  he 
inquired. 

Let  us  skip  the  next  few  minutes.  A 
little  later,  as  I  looked  at  the  potatoes, 
earthy  and  brown  in  the  bucket,  and 
creamy  white  where  the  potato  hook 
had  nicked  one  or  two,  I  wondered  to 
myself  how  dependent  are  we  getting 
on  the  machine?  Will  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  be  able  to  walk,  or  milk  a  cow  or 
wash  out  a  pair  of  socks? 

Sometimes  I  am  sure  that  I  belong 
in  another  age.  I  feel  an  instinctive  dis¬ 
trust  of  these  machines  that  know  so 
much  more  than  I  do.  Take  these  new 
cars  that  always  know  just  what  to  do 
in  any  traffic  problem.  Wonderful,  of 
course,  but  what  a  masterful  feeling 
it  gave  me  in  the  old  days  to  lift  the 
hood  of  the  plodding  old  Model  T  and 
test  the  spark  plugs! 

I  felt  unreasonably  pleased  the  other 
day  when  someone  told  me  his  new  car 
makes  errors  in  judgment  sometimes 
on  a  steep  and  slippery  hill.  A  man 
shifting  would  give  it  the  gun  at  the 
bottom,  but  the  new  car  cautiously 
shifts  into  low,  and  then  hasn’t  oomph 
enough  to  make  the  hill  to  the  top.  The 
rban  gets  out  and  puts  on  the  chains, 
of  course. 

Maybe  that’s  why  I  enjoy  winding 
the  clock.  The  old  brass  clock  was 
made  lovingly  by  George  Marsh  over 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Its  pendulum 
swings  back  and  forth  behind  the 
frosty  picture  on  the  door  as  it  ticks 
the  days  away  on  its  shelf  in  the  kit¬ 
chen,  announcing  the  hours  in  a  plea¬ 
sant  but  definite  voice.  It  seems  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  clock  on  the  electric  stove, 
which  whirs  on  and  on,  interrupting  it¬ 
self  only  when  the  current  goes  off. 

Winding  the  clock  gives  a  pleasant 
little  finish  to  my  day.  I  imagine  I  am 
winding  up  all  the  little  mistakes  and 


annoyances  and  putting  them  away 
with  the  quaint  old  key.  It  gives  me  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  importance  to  know 
that  if  I  forget,  the  weights  will  reach 
the  bottom  some  time  during  the  night 
and  the  clock  will  stop. 

I  like  to  peer  at  its  business-like  ar¬ 
ray  of  little  brass  wheels,  and  note  the 
spot  where  it  must  be  oiled  with  one 
drop  of  oil  on  a  feather,  according  to 
the  ancient  legend.  I  know  just  the  spot 
to  touch  with  a  pencil  point,  so  I  can 
“strike  it  around”  until  the  strike 
agrees  with  the  time. 

I  wouldn’t  dream  of  taking  any  lib¬ 
erties  with  the  electric  clock.  .  . 

Oh  bother!  the  man  of  the  house  has 
just  announced  that  the  electric  current 
is  off  and  I  have  to  help  milk  the  cows. 
Wouldn’t  you  think,  in  this  day  an<^ 
age,  they  would  have  figured  out  an 
auxiliary  motor  or  something  to  take 
care  of  it! 


A. A.  — 


By  Kathleen  Berrestord,  Nutritionist 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  have  a  citrus 
fruit  every  day? 

An  orange  or  half  a  grapefruit  or  4 
ounces  of  the  juice  of  either  is  usually 
advised  as  a  good  way  to  help  supply 
the  vitamin  C  needed  by  the  body.  This 
vitamin  is  important  to  promote  heal¬ 
ing  and  keep  the  blood  vessels  in  good 
condition.  It  has  other  important  little 
jobs  to  do  around  the  body,  too.  Some 
common  foods  we  eat,  such  as  potatoes, 
broccoli,  raw  greens  and  cabbage  help 
to  make  up  the  rest  of  our  need  for 
this  vitamin. 

As  a  change  from  citrus  fruit,  you 
can  use  strawberries,  canteloupe  and 
tomatoes  when  they  are  in  season.  For 
most  of  the  year,  a  citrus  fruit  every 
day  is  a  good  habit. 


Rural  "J 
Radio  j 
Network  1 

Sponsored  in  the  interests  of  I 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of  I 
New  York  State. 

*  mm  mm  mm  mm  wm^mA 

PROFESSIONAL 

FOOTBALL 


Washington  Redskins 
2 :00  P.M. 

Oct.  5  Milwaukee  Packers 
Oct.  12  Chicago  Cardinals 
Oct.  1 9  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
Oct.  26  Cleveland  Browns 
plus  7  more 
Redskins  games 

MEL  ALLEN 

BEST  IN  THE  NATION 
Sponsored  hy 

AMOCO 

BEST  FOR  YOUR  CAR 


COLLEGE 

FOOTBALL 

CORNELL 

1 :45  P.M.  Saturdays 
Oct.  4  Navy 
Oct.  11  Syracuse 
Oct.  18  Yale 
Oct.  25  Princeton 
Plus  4  more 
Cornell  games 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Rural  Radio  Network 
Football  heard  on  these 


FM  dials : 


WHLD-FM 

Niagara  Falls 

98 

WFNF-FM 

Wethersfield 

108 

WHDL-FM 

Olean 

96 

WVBT-FM 

Bristol  Center 

95 

WHCU-FM 

Ithaca 

97 

WVCN-FM 

DeRuyter 

105 

WWNY-FM 

Watertown 

100 

WMSA-FM 

Massena 

105 

WRUN-FM 

Utica-Rome 

106 

WVCV-FM 

Cherry  Valley 

102 

WFLY-FM 

Troy 

92 

WHVA-FM 

Poughkeepsie 

105 

WQAN-FM 

Scranton 

92 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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I 

I 
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Gifts  For  All 

7335.  Little  7-inch  doll  made  of  child’s  size 
8(4  sock.  Use  scraps  for  clothes.  Directions  and 
patterns  for  wardrobe. 

844.  Wrap  and  tie!  Easy  as  pie!  Wear  as  an 
apron,  or  make  in  wool  for  a  fall  skirt  com¬ 
bination.  Tissue  pattern  in  medium  size;  trans¬ 
fer  for  pansies. 


824,  Just  iron  on — in  peach  and  sky-blue. 
Decorate  sheets,  pillowslips,  skirts.  No  embroid¬ 
ery.  Add  ready-made  eyelet  ruffling!  Washable! 
8  motifs,  each  4(4  x  10  inches. 


f 

|\ 

* 


%4l 


655.  Prayer  picture  simple  to  em¬ 
broider.  Every  child’s  room  should 
have  it.  Pattern  has  transfer 
15(4  x  19(4  inches. 

7147.  Cap  ’n  mitten  set!  In  double 
crochet  with  gay  blossoms  crocheted 
and  sewn  on.  Directions  for  4-6,  8-10 
years. 

7055.  Jiffy  medallions !  Make  a 
tablecloth  or  a  bedspread.  Crochet 
directions.  Just  two  balls  of  No.  30 
cotton  for  a  scarf. 

TO  ORDER:  Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in 
coins)  for  each  pattern  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  257  Needlecraft  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


655 


"For  generations  our  family  has  been  wearing  Weatherproofs 
with  that  Red  Ball  trade-mark.  We  know  from 
experience  we’re  sure  of  getting  honest  value,  good  fit  and 
good  wear  for  the  rugged  service  we  need  on  the  farm. 

The  first  pair  of  boots  I  ever  bought  had  the  Red  Ball 


WORK  RUBBERS 

Made  from  fresh,  live  rubber 
for  extra  flexibility,  long  wear, 
and  lightness.  Easy  on, 
and  they  stay  on. 


trade-mark.  That’s  why  I’m  starting 
him  off  on  the  right  footwear.” 

ARCTICS 

4  and  5  buckle 
heights.  Securely 
anchored  buckles, 
sturdy  soles, 
correct  fit 
for  longer  wear. 


LOOKING  FOR  GOOD  FOOTWEAR?  LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  BALL 


Uleatke'ipwogl  - 

BALL-BAND 

MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 

RESPECTED  FOR  QUALITY  SINCE  1891 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
NaggingBackache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages . 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  thelSmilesof  kidneytubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Chirping  Cuckoo 
Pops  Out  With 
Each  Coin  Saved 


An  Educational  Toy! 


You  will  be  delighted  with  this 
novel  item  for  children  or  for 
a  decorative  piece  for  your 
knick  knack  shelf.  An  easy  and 
pleasant  way  to  save  coins! 
A  SPLENDID  GIFT! 


$1.65  plus  20c  Postage 
Prepaid  Orders  Only. 


MAIL  TO  -  A/ie.  Mila  SaieA 
1015  N.  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chgo  22,  III. 
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The  Flail 

By  GEORGE  DUFF 

n 

■<yyyy 

I  I  HEN  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  en¬ 

joy  reading  Herrick’s  Alman- 

I _ I  ac.  At  an  earlier  period,  it  is 

said,  this  publication  along 
with  the  Bible  made  up  the  average 
farmhouse  library,  but  such  was  not 
the  case  in  my  home.  The  house  was 
littered  with  old  books  and  I  read  Her¬ 
rick’s  Almanac  from  choice  and  not 
from  necessity.  As  I  remember  now  it 
was  the  pictures  which  especially  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me.  There  were  some  funny 
ones  that  perhaps  might  not  get  by 
with  the  editor  of  a  modern  magazine  of 
humor,  but  these  were  at  least  as  good 
as  the  comic  strips  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  present.  It  was  not  these, 
however,  that  made  the  strongest  ap¬ 
peal  to  me,  but  the  seasonable  pictures 
of  farming  activities  which  headed  each 
calendar  page.  In  March  the  farmer 
and  his  helpers  would  be  repairing 
fences;  in  April,  plowing  and  sowing; 
in  May,  planting,  and  so  on  through  to 
the  harvest  and  eventually  to  the  tasks 
of  late  autumn  and  winter.  Especially 
there  was  the  December  picture  of  the 
great,  wide-floored  barn  with  its  doors 
swung  open  to  show  the  laborers  at 
work  in  the  last  task  of  harvest;  that 
being  the  threshing  of  the  grain. 

It  is  only  a  little  time  since  all  grain 
was  threshed  with  flails,  winnowed  in 
hand-turned  mills,  or  as  often  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  itself.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  threshing 
machines  were  not  common,  even  in 
inventive  America,  and  within  the 
memory  of  immigrants  from  central 
Europe  who  are  still  not  much  past 
their  prime,  the  flail  was  in  common 
use  in  their  native  countries.  Indeed, 
I  have  swung  one  to  some  extent  my¬ 
self,  although  the  power  threshers  were 
used  long  before  my  time.  We  raised 
an  occasional  field  of  rye  on  the  farm 
of  my  youth  and  the  straw  was  not 
marketable  when  broken  up  by  passing 
through  threshing  machines.  There 
were  no  rye  “headers”  in  the  locality 
and  we  pounded  it  out  by  hand  upon 
the  barn  floor. 

S|C 

I  was  never  an  expert  Bailsman,  if 
that  is  the  proper  designation  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  craft.  Properly  done,  the 
threshers  worked  in  pairs  and  the  flail¬ 
ing  made  a  neat  demonstration  of  tim¬ 
ing.  One — two,  one — two,  one — two,  the 
flails  thumped  upon  the  floor,  with 
never  a  fraction  of  a  second’s  break  in 
the  tattoo,  like  a  blacksmith  and  his 
helper  striking  together  in  exact  co¬ 
ordination  upon  an  anvil.  We  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  the  old  days  there  were 
experts  in  the  rude  trade,  in  whose 
hands  the  flail  became  an  implement 
or  instrument  of  precision.  Indeed,  it 
was  ..a  deadly  weapon  in  such  hands, 
and  we  read  in  the  account  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  rebellion  in  England  that  a 
brigade  of  peasantry  armed  only  with 
flails  and  scythes  beat  off  and  hurled 
back  a  charge  of  the  royal  cavalry  at 
Sedgemoor  fight.  There  is  an  old  Yankee 
story,  which  I  have  somewhere  read  or 
heard,  of  its  effective  use  as  a  dueling 
weapon. 

It  seems  that  in  a  time  of  disagree¬ 
ment  between  England  and  her  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies,  one  Marie  Jean  Paul  Yves 
Gilbert  Motier,  possibly  better  known 
as  the  Marquis  De  LaFayette,  came  to 
America  to  aid  the  patriots  and  brought 
with  him  certain  gentlemen  and  others 
in  an  ample  bodyguard  constituting  a 
small  army.  On  the  battlefields  of  the 
Devolution  these  Frenchmen  gave  fair 
account  of  themselves,  although  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  natural  if  not  commend¬ 
able  dislike  of  a  Frogeater  for  a  bayo¬ 


net  operated  by  a  British  grenadier.  We 
have  it  by  tradition  that  they  were  also 
handicapped  by  a  natural  dislike  of  the 
Americans  for  Frenchmen  in  general; 
which  same  resulted  from  two  centuries 
of  intermittent  warfare  waged  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists  in 
America.  In  the  long  periods  of  inac¬ 
tivity  between  campaigns,  in  almost 
every  locality  where  the  French  troops 
were  quartered  there  developed  stress 
of  feeling  between  them  and  the  na¬ 
tives. 

$  $  SfC 

There  was  the  case  of  Obed  Singer, 
the  young  Yankee  farmer,  and  the 
French  gentleman  who  was  a  minor 
commander  under  LaFayette.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  young  woman  of  Obed’s 
choice  attended  some  local  festivities, 
and  there,  being  goodly  to  look  upon, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  French  of¬ 
ficer,  who  set  out  to  make  a  conquest. 
So  well  did  he  succeed  that  as  the  party 
progressed  he  came  to  monopolize  her 
society,  and  Obed,  who  had  brought  her 
to  the  ball,  was  relegated  to  the  rear 
and  the  position  of  a  wallflower.  In  an 
interval  between  dances  Obed  remon¬ 
strated  with  his  sweetheart,  but  was 
quite  naturally  and  properly  told  to 
mind  his  own  business.  Possibly  in  a 
slight  measure  irritated  by  these  in¬ 
structions,  Obed  contrived  after  a  little 
to  inveigle  the  Frenchman  into  the  out¬ 
er  darkness  where  after  a  few  prelimin¬ 
aries  of  snorting  and  dancing  around 
he  took  his  fist  suddenly  away  from 
the  French  nose. 

On  the  next  day  while  engaged  in 
threshing  wheat  in  his  barn,  he  was 
visited  by  another  French  officer,  who 
after  politely  bowing,  scraping  his  right 
foot  behind  him  on  the  barn  floor  and 
expressing  in  broken  English  his  great 
pleasure  at  meeting  Obed,  handed  the 
latter  a  perfumed  note.  Having  vainly 


SLIM  AND  SPUD 


attempted  to  read  the  same,  Obed  re¬ 
quested  a  translation,  and  found  that 
the  document  involved  a  challenge  to 
a  duel  with  armament  at  the  discretion 
of  the  challenged  party. 

“All  right,”  said  Obed.  “I’ll  be  on 
hand,  back  of  the  church  sheds  at  day¬ 
break  in  the  morning,  if  that  fellow 
wants  to  see  me.” 

“And  the  weapons,  M’Sieu?”  inquired 
the  Frenchman. 

“Oh,”  said  Obed,  “let  him  fetch  along 
what  he  wants  to  use  and  I’ll  fetch 
along  what  I  want  to  use.” 

*  *  * 

With  a  tolerant  smile  the  French  go- 
between  bowed  again  and  departed,  and 
at  daybreak  the  following  morning  he 
and  his  principal  were  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  properly  equipped  with  fencing- 
rapiers  and  accompanied  by  a  surgeon. 
Presently  Obed  appeared,  with  his  hired 
man  for  a  second.  The  hired  man  bore 
a  heavy  fowling  piece  upon  his  should¬ 
er  but  Obed  was  armed  only  with  his 
trusty  flail.  At  sight  of  this  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  French  party  stared  in 
amazement. 

“What  ees  that,  M’sieu?”  demanded 
the  French  second. 

“I’ll  show  ye!”  said  Obed.  “You  wait 
a  minute  and  I’ll  show  ye!” 

“But  you  cannot  fight  weeth  that!” 
declared  the  Frenchman.  “Two  steecks 
on  a  string,  and  behol’,  my  friend  weeth 
one  leetle  cut  of  ze  smallsword  sepa¬ 
rate  heem  all  togazzer!” 

“You  go  ahead  with  your  frog  stick¬ 
er,”  said  Obed,  “and  I’ll  watch  out  and 
keep  from  gittin’  my  flail  cut  into.  Now 
Jake,”  he  continued,  addressing  his 
hired  man,  “I  can  ’tend  to  this  one  fel¬ 
ler,  all  right,  but  if  either  of  the  others 
should  start  to  pitch  in  you  let  him 
have  that  double  load  of  buckshot!” 

After  some  further  expostulations 
the  duellists  took  their  positions,  and 
immediately  the  French  officer  thrust, 
feinted,  thrust  again,  and  cut  at  the 
rawhide  or  more  properly  eelskin  cord 
which  connected  the  two  sections  of 
Obed’s  weapon.  He  missed,  falling  an 
inch  short,  and  springing  back  threw 
his  blade  upward  in  position  to  guard 
against  a  stroke.  This  came  at  once,  in 
a  swinging,  expert  sweep  as  upon  a 
particularly  tough  bundle  of  wheat, 


Bargain  Annie 


with,  such  force  that  the  light  French 
rapier  could  no  more  withstand  it  than 
might  a  handful  of  straws.  It  crashed 
through  the  French  officer’s  artificial 
guard,  made  the  powder  fly  from  his 
perfumed  and  dusted  wig,  and  brought 
him  to  earth  with  a  fractured  skull. 

After  watching  for  a  few  moments 
while  the  surgeon  and  the  French  se¬ 
cond  labored  in  vain  to  restore  the  fal¬ 
len  man  to  consciousness,  Obed  shoul¬ 
dered  his  flail,  beckoned  to  his  hired 
man  and  returned  to  his  barn  to  re¬ 
sume  a  task  of  threshing  wheat.  “Them 
Frenchmen  come  to  America  to  fight,” 
he  is  alleged  to  have  said,  “and  if  they 
don’t  quit  foolin’  around  our  girls  and 
go  for  the  Britishers  I’m  liable  to  git 
mad  and  thump  up  some  more  of  ’em!” 

( Reprinted,  from  the  December  6,  1929 
issue  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  News 
by  permission  of  George  C.  Lee,  Editor) 


"Say,  Boss! 
When  Do  We  Eat?” 


BEACON  DOG  FOODS 

are  as  nutritionally  balanced  as  the 
best  family  meals! 

It's  a  fact!  Beacon  Dog  and  Puppy  Foods 
are  as  healthful  and  nutritious  as  the  food 
on  your  own  table! 

They  contain  a  wide  variety  of  nourishing 
foodstuffs — rich  dehydrated  meat  meal . . . 
animal  liver  and  glandular  meal  ...  dried 
skim  milk.  All  of  which  supply  essential 
protein  and  amino  acids.  And,  Beacon  Dog 
Foods  are  heavily  fortified  with  vitamins 
A,  B  Complex  and  D,  minerals,  special 
toasted  wheat  and  soya,  cereal,  vegetable 
ingredients  and  both  dried  brewer's  and 
irradiated  yeast. 

Available  in  meal  or  pellet  form.  See  your 
Beacon  Dealer. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


CASH  WEEKLY 

to  call  on  farmers  and  gardeners.  Take 
orders  for  highest  grade  Gunson  seeds. 
Can  be  sold  with  other  farm  lines. 
Liberal  commissions  paid  weekly  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  orders.  Age  no  barrier.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  with  64-year  old  seed 
house.  Write  today  to  Dept.  A. 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO. 

I  ROCHESTER  1  NEW  YORK 

l  - - - , - - 
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Save  safely  Stf  7Had 

and  Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  moil. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 


OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $58,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N A. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ - 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State. 
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Loose  Housing  for  Cows 


0  NUMBER  of  articles  on  loose 
housing  have  appeared  in 
American  Agriculturist  in  the 
past  few  years.  Because  this 
method  of  housing  dairy  cows  is  rela¬ 
tively  new,  many  questions  have  come 
up,  and  as  information  became  avail¬ 
able,  we  have  given  it  to  our  readers 
for  their  guidance. 

We  have  never  heard  a  loose  stabling 
enthusiast  recommend  that  a  dairyman 
tear  out  a  conventional  stable  that  is 
giving  him  satisfaction  and  replace  it 
with  a  pen  stable,  but  pen  stabling  is 
worth  consideration  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstances: 

1.  Where  the  present  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  too  small  and  where  an  own¬ 
er  wishes  to  keep  more  cows. 

2.  Where  stanchions  are  too  small 
for  the  kind  of  cows  we  grow  these 
days  and,  therefore,  where  extensive 
remodeling  is  unavoidable. 

3.  Where  a  barn  has  been  burned  or 
ruined  by  wind  and  new  facilities  must 
be  provided. 

Loose  stabling  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  used  for  many  years,  but  until 
recent  years  it  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health.  In  1946,  permission  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  State  and  New 
York  City  Boards  of  Health  for  instal¬ 
lation  of  100  loose  housing  dairies 
which  were  to  be  watched  to  see  if  sat¬ 
isfactory  milk  could  be  produced  by 
this  method.  In  1949  another  100  dair¬ 
ies  were  approved,  and  finally,  on  last 
July  1,  loose  housing  was  approved  so 
that  any  dairyman  shipping  to  New 
York  City  can  operate  on  the  loose 
housing  system  if  he  desires. 

In  general,  provisions  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  code  on  milk  for  New  York  City 
must  be  observed,  but  of  course  spe¬ 
cial  conditions  require  interpretation, 
and  necessary  regulations  applying  to 
this  loose  type  stable  are  now  being 
written.  In  this  connection  there  is  a 
commendable  trend  toward  eliminat¬ 
ing  any  regulation  which  does  not  have 
an  effect  on  health,  and  there  even 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to 
hope  for  a  similar  revision  in  the  New 
York  City  Sanitary  Code  as  it  affects 
milk. 

fiood  Points 

A  rather  close  study  of  loose  stab¬ 
ling  as  it  is  worked  out  on  the  farms 
of  New  York  State  dairymen  who 
tried  it  does  point  to  some  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Among  the  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  are: 

1.  Smaller  construction  costs  where 
new  construction  has  been  required. 

2.  A  saving  in  the  amount  of  chore 
time  required. 

3.  Fewer  udder  injuries  and  less 

mastitis. 

4.  More  exercise. 

5.  Easier  detection  of  animals  in 

heat. 

Also  mentioned  by  a  few  were  better 
conservation  of  the  actual  value  of 
manure,  greater  cow  comfort,  better 
Production,  and  cleaner  milk. 

Among  the  disadvantages  were: 

1-  Necessity  for  more  bedding.  This 
was  particularly  troublesome  in  areas 
where  bedding  was  relatively  scarce. 

2.  Problem  of  boss  cows  and  timid 
cows  was  often  mentioned.  Dehorning 
seems  to  be  essential,  and  some  dairy¬ 
men  found  it  necessary  to  dispose  of 
so-called  boss  cows. 

3  Pen  type  stables  were  generally 
recognized  as  being  more  difficult  to 
Ventilate.  However,  this  was  not  con- 
mdei-ed  a  serious  disadvantage  by 
many  dairymen.  Condensation  of  mois¬ 


ture  was  less  noticeable  where  stables 
were  kept  open,  but  some  dairymen 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  fact  that 
keeping  the  loose-type  stable  open  is 
the  correct  procedure. 

Some  minor  disadvantages  mention¬ 
ed  were:  it  is  difficult  to  handle  cows 
when  the  veterinarian  comes;  cows 
waste  some  hay  from  feed  racks;  the 
milking  parlor  is  cold  in  the  winter;  it 
is  more  difficult  to  control  individual 
feeding  of  cows. 

Avoid  Errors 

We  suggest  that  any  dairyman  who 
is  contemplating  changing  to  loose- 
type  stabling  get  all  available  infor¬ 
mation  before  constructing  or  remod¬ 
eling.  By  this  procedure  there  are  some 
errors  that  can  be  avoided  and  some 
savings  that  can  be  made.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  idea  to  visit  a  number  of 
farms  that  have  this  loose  stabling, 
to  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  they 
are  getting  along  and  to  find  out  what 
the  owner  thinks  about  that  method. 

No  dairyman  should  go  into  loose 
stabling  with  the  idea  that  it  is  going 
to  solve  all  his  problems.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  cows  under  ioose  stabling  is 
different.  Some  good  procedures  have 
been  worked  out,  but  they  must  be 
learned  if  the  new  venture  is  going 
to  be  a  success.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  man  who  is  inclined  to  be  careless 
in  a  conventional  stable  is  likely  to  be 
more  careless  in  loose  stabling. 

Not  every  dairyman  who  tries  loose 
stabling  is  satisfied.  At  Cornell  a 
careful  study  was  made  of  89  such 
farms.  When  asked  whether  or  not 
they  planned  to  continue,  84  of  the  89 
said  that  they  did.  Four  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  were  considering  changing 
back  to  conventional  stabling  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 
cleaning  the  pen  interfered  with  spring 
field  work;  cows  wasted  too  much  hay; 
sick  animals  must  be  removed  from 
the  pen;  it  was  difficult  to  feed  cows 
individually.  In  the  case  of  the  fifth 
dairyman,  the  loose  stable  operation 
was  intended  as  a  temporary  conven¬ 
ience. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  loose  stabling 
versus  the  conventional  type  will  be 
argued  for  years  to  come.  That  is  a 
good  thing.  What  proves  to  be  the  best 
system  for  one  farmer  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  best  under  different  con¬ 
ditions,  and  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
up  to  every  dairyman  to  study  his  own 
conditions  and  reach  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TWO  FUNDS 
TO  BENEFIT 

AIRYMEN  who  attend  The  Herd 
Builders  Sale  of  the  American 
Dairy  Cattle  Club  at  the  Ithaca  Fair 
Grounds  on  October  20  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  bid  on  a  heifer  consigned 
by  Tom  Milliman,  one  of  the  authors 
of  KERNELS,  SCREENINGS  & 
CHAFF. 

The  proceeds  of  this  heifer  will  be 
donated  in  equal  amounts  to  the  H.  E. 
Babcock  Memorial  Fund  and  to  the 
Carl  E.  Ladd  Scholarship  Fund.  This 
will  be  particularly  fitting  inasmuch  as 
Tom  Milliman  has  practiced  cross 
breeding  which  was  a  subject  of  inter¬ 
est  both  to  Dean  Ladd  and  Ed  Babcock. 

The  heifer  is  solid  red,  was  born 
January  4,  1951,  and  was  pasture-bred 
in  July. 

The  sale  of  the  American  Dairy 
Cattle  Club  will  be  unique  in  that  pure- 
breds  of  several  breeds  will  be  offered — 
also  grades  and  crossbreeds.  Every  ani¬ 
mal,  however,  was  sired  by  a  desirable 
proved  sire. 
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Raise  Better  Calves 
Than  Ever  Before 


FEEDING  TESTS  DEFINITELY  PROVE.. 


you  get  better  results  than  ever  before 
with  Peebles'  CALF-KIT,  the  milk 
replacement  containing  ANTIBIOTICS 


CALF-KIT 

MILK  REPLACEMENT 

•  FASTER  GAINS.  In  feeding  tests  at  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  colleges  and  our  own  ex¬ 
perimental  farm,  calves  gained  much  fast¬ 
er  during  the  first  eight  to  ten  weeks 
of  age  —  the  recommended  period  for 
feeding  Peebles’  Calf -Kit  containing 
antibiotics. 

•  FEWER  SCOURING  TROUBLES.  Experi¬ 
ments  showed  a  marked  reduction  in 
scouring  troubles.  Scours  occurred  less 
often  and  effects  were  milder.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  in  scouring  troubles  was  a  big  factor 
in  producing  more  rapid  growth  and  more 
efficient  feed  consumption.  There  were 
fewer  pot-bellied  calves,  fewer  digestive 
disturbances. 
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•  REDUCES  CALF-RAISING  COSTS.  Calves  assimilated  their  feed  better 
—  produced  more  gains,  faster  gains  on  less  feed.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
it  PAYS  to  feed  Peebles’  Calf-Kit.  You’ll  have  more  milk  to  sell.  Peebles’ 
Calf -Kit  costs  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk  it  replaces.  You’ll  raise 
better  calves,  easier,  and  make  more  money.  Simply  feed  with  your 
regular  meal  or  pellets.  Get  Calf -Kit  today  from  your  local  feed  dealer! 


WESTERN  CONDENSING  COMPANY,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 


rfmeniccut  CROP  DRYERS 


AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS 


CHESTER  I.  FREDERICK 


Mendon,  New  York 


FOR  ALL  CROPS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM 

See  American  for  the  complete  crop  drying 
line.  Straight  air  fans — heated  air  dryers — 
moisture  testers  —  and  accessories;  all  de¬ 
signed  for  ready  farm  use. 

You  can  own  an  American  Drying  Unit 
regardless  of  the  size  of  your  farm — and  the 
corn,  grain,  seeds  and  hay  you  save  will  rap¬ 
idly  buy  that  dryer  for  you.  There  is  a 
distributor  near  you  who  can  recommend  the 
American  Drying  Equipment  best  suited  to 
your  farming  operation. 

Send  for  complete  information  today . 


MOISTURE  TESTER 

For  all  crops. 
Saves  guess  work. 


Distributed  by 


HEATED 
AIR  DRYERS 

Two  sizes — 
portable — they 
dry  right  now. 


STRAIGHT 
AIR  DRYER 

A  complete 
farm  drying  fan. 
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AT  HAYFIELDS 

By  TOM  MILLIMAN 

UNUSUAL  TATTLE 
AUCTION 


I  ONDAY,  October  20,  1952,  is 
the  date  of  a  new  departure 
in  dairy  cattle  marketing.  At 
1:00  p.m.  on  that  day  the 
American  Dairy  Cattle  Club  will  offer 
at  the  fairgrounds  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  50 
head  of  females  from  20  consignors  in 
two  states.  Most  of  the  animals  are 
young  cows,  fresh  or  due  soon,  and  are 
principally  Holsteins  and  Guernseys; 
about  half  registered  and  half  pedi¬ 
greed  grades  and  several  crossbreds.  A 
few  bred  heifers  and  mature  cows  will 
be  included.  Most  of  the  animals  come 
from  herds  certified  for  Bang’s  disease 
and  all  will  have  passed  the  blood  test 
within  30  days  prior  to  the  sale.  For 
these  reasons,  most  of  the  animals  will 
be  eligible  for  shipment  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey.  Up  to  this  point, 
no  startling  departures  have  been 
brought  out,  but— 

Hore’s  tlic  Pay-Off 

1.  Every  animal  to  enter  the  ring 
has  been  sired  by  a  favorably  proved 
bull.  In  each  case  proof  and  index  of 
the  sire  will  be  available. 

2.  Every  cow  offered,  in  addition  to 
her  sire’s  proof,  must  carry  her  own 
proof  of  production  as  determined  by 
D  .H .1  .A.  and  recorded  in  American 
Dairy  Cattle  Club.  All  the  records  on 
each  cow  will  be  given. 

3.  In  the  case  of  heifers  yet  to  fresh¬ 
en,  in  addition  to  proof  of  sire  the  cata¬ 
log  will  carry  the  lifetime  records  of 
the  dams,  and  rn  most  cases  the  records 
of  granddams  are  available  and  will  be 
published. 

Because  all  the  animals  will  be  on 
hand  two  nights  before  the  sale,  thor¬ 
ough  physical  examination  will  be  made 
of  each  by  a  qualified  Cornell  veterin¬ 
arian.  Practically  every  animal  has 
been  bred  and  raised  by  the  consignor, 
whose  name  and  address  will  be  given 
along  with  his  statement  of  judgment 
on  the  soundness  of  each  offering. 
Every  animal  is  consigned  for  absolute 
sale  and  no  by-bidding  or  other  auction 
support  will  be  indulged  in.  Harris  Wil¬ 
cox  of  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  is  sale  manager 
and  auctioneer.  J.  Mark  Robinson, 
Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  is  chairman  of  the 
sale  committee  and  the  consignor  of 
two  good  black  and  white  crossbreds. 
Hayfields  consigns  a  red  crossbred 
heifer,  recently  bred,  as  a  true  sample 
of  our  herd.  L.  W.  Lamb,  President, 
American  Dairy  Cattle  Club,  will  read 
production  pedjgrees. 

The  sale  is  an  exploratory  effort 
made  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  will  respond  to  generations 
of  production  records  created  under 
usual  farm  conditions,  on  high-produc¬ 
ing  registered  grade  and  crossbred  ani¬ 
mals,  without  regard  to  fashionable 
bloodlines. 

STORING  EAR  TORN 

UR  forefathers  may  not  have  been 
very  good  operators  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  farming.  Some  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  who  cleared  the  land  and  settled 
it  were  handicapped  by  a  hatful  of  no¬ 
tions.  When  it  came  to  storing  corn, 
however,  the  old  boys  knew  what  they 
were  doihg  and  why.  They  grew  early 
maturing  Flint  corn,  gathered  it  in 
shocks  or  stooks  to  dry,  and  husked 
it  out  at  a  convenient  time  in  late  fall 
or  early  winter. 


Even  then  they  took  no  chances  on 
getting  moldy  corn.  Their  place  of  stor¬ 
age  was  a  corncrib  built  narrow  at  the 
bottom,  never  more  than  4%’,  a  little 
flaring  at  the  top,  and  as  long  as  might 
be  needed.  Always  the  crib  faced  broad¬ 
side  to  the  prevailing  wind  and  where- 
ever  possible  it  was  on  a  rise  of  ground 
to  permit  the  wind  to  get  under  and  all 
around  the  crib.  The  sides  were  fairly 
open  and  were  made  of  either  poles  or 
boards  nailed  horizontally.  We  have  yet 
to  improve  upon  this  structure  as  a 
place  for  curing  and  storing  of  corn. 

The  crib  pictured  on  this  page  is  a 
replica  of  corn  storages  built  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  A  few  of  these  are  still 
standing  in  that  same  valley,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  in 
Massachusetts. 

Today’s  Formula 

1.  Stay  away  from  all  wide  cribs, 
whether  cylindrical  or  oblong,  home¬ 
made  or  purchased. 

2.  Place  the*  crib  broadside  to  the 
prevailing  wind  and  up  off  the  ground 
with  no  intervening  buildings  to  deflect 
the  wind,  which  is  a  cheaper  dryer  than 
forced  air  from  a  heated  machine. 

3.  Grow  corn  hybrids  of  safe  matur¬ 
ity,  not  only  for  the  region  but  for  the 
exact  locality.  No  longer  is  short  sea¬ 
son  associated  with  low  yield  in  corn 
varieties.  Elevation  above  sea  level  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  selection  of  a  hy¬ 
brid,  although  in  a  fruit  belt,  longer 
season  hybrids  may  safely  be  employed. 
Consult  the  Agricultural  College,  the 
county  agent  and  seedsmen. 

4.  Round  cribs  should  never  be  more 
than  6 y2’  in  diameter  and  should  be 
extremely  open  on  the  sides.  Snow 
fence  temporary  cribs  are  satisfactory. 
We  use  a  long  one  for  overflow  at  Hay- 
fields  almost  every  year,  but  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  need  it  in  this  year  of  drought. 

5.  Artificial  drying,  with  heated  air 
preferred,  is  effective,  safe,  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  direct  expense  is  not  ter¬ 
rific  for  a  hired  machine,  but  the  ex¬ 
cess  handling  runs  into  money.  The 
need  for  artificial  drying  may  in  most 
years  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  safely 
maturing,  high  yielding  hybrids  and 
long  cribs  exposed  to  the  wind. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  appears,  Cornell 
will  have  a  practical  bulletin  available 
on  the  storing  and  handling  of  ear  corn. 
Write  the  Mailing  Room,  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  and  ask  for  the  bulle¬ 
tin  prepared  on  this  subject  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering. 

HENRY  CASE’S 
RIRRSEOOT 

LAST  fall  Henry  Case  of  Troy,  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.,  hired  an  elderly  man 
to  plow  on  a  rough  contour  with 
Henry’s  horses  some  45  acres  of  old 
sod,  part  of  which  had  not  been  worked 
in  35  years.  Erosion  was  negligible  be¬ 
cause  of  contour  plowing.  An  applica¬ 
tion  of  two  tons  of  limestone  per  acre 
was  made  this  spring  and  worked  in  to 
the  plowed  ground  with  fertilizer  from 
time  to  time  as  the  season  advanced. 

Henry  and  his  men  completed  the 
seeding  of  45  acres  of  Empire  Birds- 
foot  Trefoil  on  July  2nd,  on  two  hilly 
fields  at  an  elevation  of  from  1500  to 
1600  ft.  above  sea  level.  He  decided 
against  oats  as  a  nurse  crop  but  did 


clip  a  moderate  dose  of  weeds  in  mid- 
August. 

On  September  4th  I  visited  the  Case 
farm  just  before  nightfall,  tired  out 
from  a  long  hard  day  of  driving,  tramp¬ 
ing  fields,  and  speaking  at  a  field  meet¬ 
ing.  When  we  climbed  a  great  hill  and 
came  into  the  top  field  of  Birdsfoot, 
fatigue  suddenly  left  me  as  I  beheld 
the  thickest,  tallest,  most  luxuriant 
first-year  stand  of  Trefoil  I’ve  ever 
seen.  Then  we  moved  to  an  adjoining 
field  down  hill.  Here  the  Birdsfoot  was 
even  taller,  greener,  richer  and  heavier. 
It  was  the  thrill  of  the  year! 

Why  Rouble  Success? 

Henry  is  thorough-going  and  system¬ 
atic  in  whatever  he  does.  I  had  felt 
confident  he  would  have  moderate  suc¬ 
cess  with  late  seeding.  But  I  was  not 
prepared  to  see  a  large-scale  example 
of  double  or  even  treble  first  year  re¬ 
sults  on  this  crop  which  has  been  proved 
by  research  and  practice  on  thousands 
of  farms  to  be  a  slow  starter  of  small 
vigor,  with  insufficient  plants  to  cover 
the  ground  in  the  year  of  seeding.  At 
this  writing  I  .am  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  following  departures  from  my 
own  recommendations  to  Henry  very 
likely  hold  the  key. 

He  applied  1000  lbs.  of  0-20-20,  in¬ 
stead  of  500  lbs.  6-12-6,  and  worked  it 
in  thoroughly  along  with  the  limestone. 
The  cost  was  above  $25  an  acre  for 
fertilizer  alone,  and  above  $35  for 
both. 

In  place  of  merely  carrying  out  the 
directions  for  inoculating,  Henry  took 
some  additional  steps.  First  he  bought 
two  brands  of  birdsfoot  inoculation  and 
doubled  the  dose.  Then  he  cleaned  out 
an  old  cement  mixer  by  churning  stones 
in  it.  Emptying  these  out,  he  put  in  tre¬ 
foil  seed,  the  inoculant,  and  then  added 
a  little  more  water  to  act  as  a  spreader. 
The  cement  mixer  kept  churning  the 
seed  until  the  added  moisture  seemed 
to  completely  disappear  and  the  seed 
was  free  flowing.  Seeding  followed  im¬ 
mediately  after  each  batch. 

Good  Results  Tost  Money 

As  a  single  operation  in  one  year,  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  spent  on  each 
acre,  probably  about  $65.  Although 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  is  known  to  have  last¬ 
ed  20  and  30  years  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  let  us  figure  on  a  10  year  basis. 
Henry  has  now  spent  on  such  a  basis 
somewhere  between  $6  and  $7  an  acre. 
Future  treatment  in  fertilizing,  liming 
and  clipping  at  recommended  level  will 
average  under  $10  an  acre  by  the  year. 
His  yields  in  terms  of  dry  hay  high  in 
legume  will  not  be  less  than  2V2  tons 
each  season,  and  may  be  considerably 
more.  For  rich  pasture  starting  up  late 
each  season  and  coming  on  when  it 
counts  most,  the  Trefoil  is  even  more 
valuable  than  hay  or  grass  silage. 

Because  it  contradicts  the  accepted 


fact  that  birdsfoot  takes  three  years 
to  establish  to  a  full  stand,  the  success 
of  Henry  Case  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  every  livestock  farmer  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

Farmers  desiring  more  pasture  le¬ 
gumes  and  who  lack  the  capital  or  time 
to  do  45  acres  of  Trefoil  in  one  season 
can  with  profit  do  a  good  job  on  4  acres 
or  even  3  acres  on  that  part  of  their 
roughlands  not  too  steep  for  wheel  trac¬ 
tors.  The  improved  patch  need  not  be 
fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  the  pasture. 
Birdsfoot  is  hardy;  unlike  Ladino  and 
Alfalfa  it  can  stand  competition  and 
close  grazing. 

HARD  KERNELS 

In  a  single  day  it  is  possible  to  dimly 
visualize  the  meat  hunger  of  most  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  a  man  had 
a  small  breakfast  by  intent  and  a  light 
lunch  by  circumstance,  biting  hunger 
takes  over  by  5:00  P.  M.  Then  he 
comes  to  realize  that  this  nation  is  one 
of  only  a  few  where  the  whole  family 
can  count  on  sitting  down  to  plenty  of 
meat  for  supper.  The  others  are  Can¬ 
ada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  In  all 
the  rest,  Europe,  Asia  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  too,  a  small  supply  of  meat  for  the 
people  is  balanced  against  an  over¬ 
supply  of  government.  The  exceptions 
are  few  and  small.  Merely  too  much 
government  of  any  kind  reduces  the 
diet  of  all.  A  bad  kind  of  government 
surely  serves  to  make  it  worse. 

*  *  * 

According  to  the  newspapers,  wc  are 
now  supporting  2  million  600  thousand 
civilian  federal  employees.  That  many 
if  spread  around  the  nation,  would  put 
1300  U.  S.  government  employees, 
mostly  white  collar  workers,  in  each  of 
3000  counties.  The  wages  paid  them, 
close  to  10  billion,  is  the  least  portion 
of  their  cost.  By  far  the  bigger  burden 
comes  through  the  programs  they  ini¬ 
tiate  and/or  carry  out.  These  affect  the 
lives  and  pocketbooks  of  all  of  us.  Even 
their  office  buildings  a»d  equipment, 
free  mail,  expense  accounts,  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  U.  S.  Government  automobiles, 
although  enormously  expensive,  are  the 
smaller  part.  Much  of  the  activity  is 
overlapping  and  the  bureaus  are  so 
handled  that  the  employees  of  one  fre¬ 
quently  thwart  or  nullify  the  actions 
of  another. 

*  *  * 

Largely  taking  their  cue  from  the 
20-year  expansion  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  states,  counties,  munici¬ 
palities  and  towns  have,  especially  in 
the  most  recent  years,  expanded  their 
services,  increased  personnel,  provided 
larger  public  buildings  at  great  cost, 
added  more  automobiles  and  hiked  up 
the  tax  toll.  Sales  taxes  are  often  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  in 
which  H  ay  fields  is  located,  has  slapped 
on  a  3%  sales  tax  to  the  universal  con¬ 
fusion,  annoyance,  and  cost  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  customers. 


The  Hayfields'  corncrib  was  built  in  1939  out  of  lumber  from  an  old  henhouse.  The 
footings  are  concrete.  Dimensions  are  50'  in  length,  4'6"  in  width  at  floor,  5'6"  a* 
joists,  7'6"  from  floor  to  joists,  2'  more  to  peak.  Capacity  to  joists  is  1500  bushels. 
The  other  side  of  the  crib  faces  broadside  to  the  West  wind.  In  13  years  of  use,  this 
crib  has  never  held  moldy  corn.  As  the  ears  settle  from  first  filling,  more  are  added 
clear  up  to  the  peak,  thus  raising  capacity  20°/o.  End  door  permits  withdrawal  by  hand 
or  conveyor.  Note  in  background  cowbarn  extension  and  gas-tight  Harvestore  silo- 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


INVITING  TROUBLE 

Our  church  group  has  been  approached 
by  a  publishing  company.  They  want  us 
to  furnish  recipes  for  a  cook  book.  Also, 
one  of  our  members  is  to  go  with  their 
representative  to  get  advertising  copy  for 
the  book.  They  will  keep  a  certain  amount 
of  the  money  obtained  in  that  way.  They 
showed  us  a  bank  reference,  and  there 
was  a  clause  that  either  party  would 
have  to  pay  $50  should  he  default.  Our 
group  does  not  want  to  seem  to  sponsor 
such  a  plan  if  it  is  not  on  the  level. 

There  are  too  many  chances  for 
trouble  in  this  plan.  In  the  first  place,  a 
bank  reference  is  not  proof  of  relia¬ 
bility.  A  company  that  carries  a  satis¬ 
factory  balance  and  has  had  no  difficul¬ 
ties  in  its  relations  with  a  bank  can 
usually  get  such  a  reference.  The  $50 
default  clause  wouldn’t  be  worth  much 
if  the  concern  should  go  out  of  business 
or  just  disappear. 

Advertising  copy  ought  to  be  sold  on 
merit.  Should  one  of  this  church  group 
go  along  with  the  salesman,  many  folks 
would  feel  obligated  to  buy  advertising 
space  to  help  the  church.  Then  if  the 
company  should  take  the  money  and 
never  furnish  the  cook  books,  the 
church  group  would  be  embarrassed,  to 
say  the  least. 

—  A. A.  — 

CATTLE  THEFT  REWARD 
TO  STAY  AT  $10© 

About  a  year  ago,  we  announced  that 
the  Cattle  Theft  Reward  would  be  $100 
until  the  end  of  1952.  With  cattle  rust¬ 
ling  still  at  a  dangerous  level,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  reward  should  be 
continued  until'  further  notice.  If  any 
change  is  made  in  the  future,,  it  will  be 
announced  well  in  advance,  and  any  re¬ 
ward  pending  at  the  time  of  change 
will  be  paid. 

Counting  one  reward  that  is  just 
being  processed,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  paid  eleven  $100  rewards 
within  about  a  year. 

Application  for  the  reward  must  be 
made  not  later  than  date  of  conviction, 
cattle  must  be  stolen  from  an  American 
Agriculturist  subscriber  with  a  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  sign  posted,  and  information 
must  be  given  to  police  authorities 
leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and 
imprisonment  for  at  least  thirty  days 
of  the  thief  or  thieves. 

If  you  think  you  may  be  eligible, 
send  complete  details  to  the  Service 
Bureau,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

grateful 

I  appreciate  your  collecting  my  re¬ 
fund  for  me.  I  never  would  have  seen 
this  money  again  but  for  you,  and  I 
hope  all  of  your  subscribers  realize  the 
fine  work  you  do.  If  not,  they  should  be 
told  that  if  they  are  in  the  right,  you 
will  do  your  best  to  straighten  out  their 
difficulties,  and  that  if  they  are  in  the 
wrong,  you  will  explain  the  situation  to 
them. 

We  enjoy  your  paper  very  much;  and 
if  there  were  only  one  magazine  to 
come  into  our  home,  it  would  be  yours. 
We  have  been  readers  for  years,  and 
we  expect  it  to  bring  a  challenge  to  us 
the  rest  of  our  lives. 

—Mrs.  H.  K.,  New  York 

—  a. a.  — 

m  "HARGAIN” 

A  concern  from  Buffalo  left  a  set  of 
cookware  with  our  local  grocer.  Each 
customer  was  given  a  ticket  to  be  signed 
and  dropped  in  a  box.  There  was  a  draw- 
lng,  and  one  person  received  the  set  on 
display.  I  Was  among  several  who  were 
'to  get  a  $50  discount  on  the  set.  The  price 
Was  supposed  to  be  $109.95,  so  I  paid 
$59.95  balance.  These  pitted  very  badly 
when  first  used,  and  I  cannot  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment. 

We  have  a  poor  report  on  this  outfit. 
We  were  told  that  they  had  been  un¬ 
cooperative  in  straightening  out  com¬ 
plaints.  Neither  do  we  approve  of  their 


method  of  selling.  We  believe  the  so- 
called  price  of  $109.95  is  a  fictitious 
one  and  that  a  similar  or  better  set  of 
cookware  could  be  purchased  for  the 
same  amount  you  actually  paid. 

There  are  several  door-to-door  selling 
organizations  using  this  approach,  and 
they  have  been  requested  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  to  discontinue  such 
tactics.  We  doubt  that  persons  who  are 
offered  such  a  reduction  are  actually 
getting  any  bargain. 

—  a. a.  — 

MORE  THAN  HALF  WAY 

Two  months  after  I  bought  my  deep 
freezer,  the  condensing  unit  went  bad  and 
everything  in  it  spoiled.  The  defective 
part  was  replaced  by  the  company,  but 
we  have  not  been  reimbursed  for  the  food 
that  spoiled.  Is  there  any  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  this  adjusted? 

We  checked  with  the  wholesaler  and 
were  assured  that  the  complaint  would 
be  investigated.  Within  a  short  time 
we  received  word  that  a  check  for  $150 
had  been  sent  to  our  subscriber.  We 
were  further  advised  that  the  food 
spoilage  was  due  to  improper  instruc¬ 
tions  given  our  subscriber  by  the  deal¬ 
er  who  sold  him  the  freezer.  The  com¬ 
pany  felt  that  our  subscriber  had  a 
justifiable  claim  since  he  had  been  mis¬ 
informed  regarding  the  warning  light 
which  indicates  whether  the  unit  is 
functioning  properly. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  many  reputable 
concerns  will  go  to  insure  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  doubt  that  the  subscriber 
could  have  forced  them  to  make  good 
on  the  spoiled  food,  but  the  company 
evidently  felt  morally  responsible  since 
it  was  an  authorized  dealer  who  slipped 
up  on  issuing  proper  operating  instruc¬ 
tions. 

C.O.D. 

A  year  ago  I  delivered  a  load  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  to  a  fellow  in  Massachusetts. 
At  the  time  of  delivery,  he  promised  to 
mail  a  check  for  $150  the  following  day, 
which  he  failed  to  do.  When  I  called  him 
on  the  phone  several  days  later,  he  said 
he  had  no  intention  of  paying  because  he 
didn’t  make  enough  profit. 

We  have  written  this  man  but  have 
not  heard  from  him.  There  isn’t  much 
pressure  we  can  bring  on  an  individual 
of  this  sort.  If  you  are  going  to  sell 
to  a  stranger  or  to  someone  you  do  not 
know  to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  it  is 
wise  to  demand  cash  or  a  certified 
check  on  delivery.  Often  a  buyer  will 
give  a  check,  only  to  stoop  payment  on 
it  the  next  day.  In  case  of  a  bad  check, 
of  course  that  is  a  criminal  offense 
and  you  do  have  some  hold  over  a 
person.  Evdn  then,  if  he  doesn’t  make 
good  on  it,  you  don’t  get  your  money 
by  sending  him  to  jail. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  is  to 
get  your  money  before  you  release  the 
produce  to  an  unknown  buyer. 

—  a. a.  — 

FARM  WOODLOT 
OPERATIONS 

I  am  going  to  have  to  hire  some  men 
to  cut  up  some  pulp  wood  blown  down 
by  the  wind  last  November.  I  live  in  New 
York.  Do  I  have  to  carry  compensation 
insurance  on  them? 

The  New  York  State  Compensation 
Law  states  that  operations  by  a  farm¬ 
er  on  his  own  farm  solely  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  firewood  or  logs  cut  to  di¬ 
mension  lengths,  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  to  market  or  to  a  point  of  ship¬ 
ment,  are  exempt  provided  not  more 
than  four  persons  are  engaged  by  a 
single  employer. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that 
the  above  exemption  apparently  does 
not  apply  to  logging  or  lumbering 
operations  conducted  by  a  farmer  on  a 
farm  owned  by  someone  else,  nor  does 
it  apply  to  such  operations  on  his  own 
farm  when  the  timber  or  wood  is  saw¬ 
ed  into  lumber  on  the  farm. 


How  important  is  control  to  you?  It  is  mighty  important! 
to  the  grower  where  persistent  fungus  diseases  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Without  control  he  is  often  wiped  out,  but  with 
a  fungicide  of  proven  merit,  such  as  fungicides  bearing 
the  TC  trademark,  you  have  control  at  its  best  .  .  . 
There’s  a  TC  fungicide  for  practically  every  purpose. 
Your  dealer  has  them. 


COP-O-ZINK  is  a  new,  neutral 
copper-zinc  fungicide  containing 
42%  copper  and  11%  zinc.  CO- 
O-ZINK  gives  a  superiot  perform¬ 
ance  in  control  of  fungus  diseases 
COP-O-ZINK  composition  of  two 
essential  elements  gives  it  added 
value  in  cprrecting  deficiencies  of 
zinc  and  copper  and  in  stimulating 
plant  growth.  COP-O-ZINK  is 
compatible  with  all  inorganic  and 
organic  insecticides  No  lime  is  re¬ 
quired  For  use  in  spraying  or 
dusting. 


TRI-BASIC  Copper  Sulphate  is  a 
chemically  stable  copper  fungicide 
containing  not  less  than  53%  me¬ 
tallic  copper  TRI-BASIC  Copper 
Sulphate  can  be  used  as  a  spray 
or  dust  on  practically  all  truck 
crops  and  citrus  crops  Control 
persistent  fungus  diseases — correct 
copper  deficiencies  from  a  nutri¬ 
tional  standpoint  Use  TC  TRI- 
BASIC  Copper  Sulphate 

"pree  ^.Ctenatunc 

Send  card  or  letter  to  Ten 
nessee  Corp.  Grant  Budding 
Atlanta.  Georgia  or  Lock 
land  Ohio 


NU-Z  contains  55%  metallic  zinc 
It  is  a  neutral  zinc  compound 
which  does  not  require  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  lime  for  direct  foliage  ap¬ 
plication  NU-Z  gives  excellent 
coverage  and  adherence  to  plant 
foliage,  thus  rendering  it  available 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  Safe 
for  direct  application  For  zinc 
deficiency  and  plant  nutrition — 
use  as  spray  oi  dust 


TENNESSEE  PTV^  CORPORATION 


Atlanta/  Georgia 


lockland,  Ohio 


HOMEUTE 

One  Man  Chain  Saw 


It  Cuts 


WOOD 

COSTS 

LABOR 


The  Saw  with  More  Power  per  Pound  than  any  other  Saw 

For  every  wood  cutting  operation  .  .  .  clearing  orchards  and  hedge¬ 
rows,  cutting  fence  posts,  cordwood,  pulpwood,  timber  .  .  .  use  the  saw 
that  cuts  labor,  time  and  costs  as  well  as  wood.  Yes  use  a  Homelite  Chain 
Saw  .  .  .  the  fastest  cutting,  easiest  handling,  most  dependable  one  man 
chain  saw  made. 

Only  27  pounds,  a  Homelite  with  its  4  horsepower  engine  will  cut  18 
inch  pine  in  16  seconds  ...  18  inch  oak  in  28  seconds  .  .  .  and  it  will 
bring  down  trees  48"  or  more  in  diameter. 

One  man,  with  a  Homelite  saw ...  a  saw  that  will  stand  up  under  rugged 
use  ..\  will  do  more  cutting  in  an  hour  than  two  men  with  hand  saws 
could  do  in  a  long  backbreaking  day. 


For 

Complete 
Informed— 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

Nationwide  Sales  &  Service 

4010  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer 

Name . . . 

Address. . . . . . 

Town . .  County . State 
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BIG  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  CONTEST ! 


5  FIRST  PRIZES 

CROSLEY  SHELVADOR  FREEZERS 


A  20  CUBIC 
FOOT 


CROSLEY 


°jnn 

I  PapeTarS 


SHELVADOR  FREEZER 


*  *  50  PRIZES  IN  XL 


★  TELL  US  WHY  YOU  THINK  BREAD  BAKED 
WITH  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  AND  BETTY 
CROCKER’S  BREAD  RECIPE  IS  BETTER 


★  ★  ★  ★ 


5  SECOND  PRIZES  10  THIRD  PRIZES  10  FOURTH  PRIZES 

CROSLEY  TWIN  AUTOMATIC  REFRIGERATORS  BETTY  CROCKER  TRU-HEAT  IRON  BETTY  CROCKER  TOASTERS 


(cornp*ete 


^Please 


(20  cu.  foot  capacity) 

Holds  up  to  700  lbs.  of  food.  Handy  Lid 
Shelves  keep  more  food  at  your  fingertips. 
Adjustable  temperature  control  can  be  set 
for  either  storage  or  fast  freezing. 


World  famous  Crosley  Shelvador  Refrig¬ 
erator.  12.1  cubic  foot  capacity.  Complete 
automatic  defroster  with  clock  control. 
Separate  freezer  compartment,  with  its 
own  door,  holds  up  to  77  lbs.  of  food. 


(with  steam  attachment) 

Exclusive  tapered  heel  lets  you  iron 
backward  as  well  as  forward.  Steam 
iron  attachment  slips  onto  iron 
quickly  for  the  easiest  pressing  ever. 
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This  beautifully  designed,  fully  auto¬ 
matic  toaster  makes  breakfast  a  joy. 
Makes  perfect  toast!  All  you  do  is 
pop  in  the  bread  and  out  pops  the 
toast  — just  the  way  you  like  it!  « 


20  FIFTH  PRIZES 

BETTY  CROCKER  PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

(deluxe,  ringbound  edition) 

Over  2000  tested  Betty  Crocker  recipes 
and  633  how-to-do-it  pictures.  This  de¬ 
luxe  edition  folds  flat  for  easy  reading. 


Your  Bread  Will  Be  Wonderful  Baked  with 
GOLD  MEDAL  and  Betty  Crocker’s  Bread  Recipe 

Gold  Medal  is  the  piodern  bread  flour.  It’s  mellow  qualities  make 
your  dough  easier  to  handle.  The  recipe  you  may  have  been  using 
with  a  tougher,  harsher  flour  may  not  produce  best  results  with  Gold 
Medal.  With  the  Betty  Crocker  bread  recipe  and  Gold  Medal  Flour 
youTl  get  wonderful  bread  . .  .  high,  full-volumed,  crusty-brown, 
because  the  recipe  fits  Gold  Medal’s  superb  baking  qualities. 
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Betty  Crocker’s  Bread  recipe 
is  in  25-50-100  lb.  sack  sizes  of 

Cold  Medal 

Flour 


Gold 

Meda^ 
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ENSILAGE  HAY  AND  GRASS  HOME  GROWN  GRAIN  PURCHASED  FEED 


Choose  from  Six  G.L.F.  Feeds  the  one 

•  5 

0 

that  balances  your  roughage  and  grain 


NATURE  didn’t  make  a  cow’s  stom¬ 
ach  quite  big  enough  to  go  with  her 
ability  to  produce  milk  from  hay  and  en¬ 
silage.  A  cow  producing  30  pounds  or 
more  of  milk  daily  needs  some  grain  ra¬ 
tion  to  supplement  the  hay  and  ensilage 
grown  on  most  farms.  The  better-'  the 
roughage,  the  less  concentrates  she  needs 
to  meet  her  nutritional  requirements. 

Hay  and  silage  diffe/  greatly  from 
farm  to  farm.  Therefore,  a  variety  of 
grain  rations  is  necessary,  and  that’s  why 
G.L.F.  makes  six  different  production 
feeds.  There  is  a  G.L.F.  open  formula 
feed  to  fit  any  combination  of  feeding 


needs — choose  the  one  that  best  fits  your 
situation. 

Flexible  Formula  Feeds 

These  feeds  vary  slightly  from  time  to 
time  because  of  market  conditions  and 
availability  of  supplies.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  best  buys  in  the  line-up. 

16%  Milk  Maker — The  best  buy  for 
farmers  who  have  good  roughage.  A  real 
saving  over  high  protein  rations. 

G.L.F.  18%  Dairy — A  favorite  among 
dairymen  who  want  to  feed  just  a  little 
more  protein. 

G.L.F.  Exchange  Dairy — A  20%  ra- 

i 

tion  for  use  with  roughage  that  is  not  of 
the  best  quality. 


G.L.F.  Hi-Pro  24 %— Formerly  G.L.F. 
24%  Milk  Maker.  Can  be  used  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  feed  with  poor  quality  hay  or  as 
a  mixing  feed  with  home-grown  grains. 

Fixed  Formula  Feeds 

Designated  for  the  dairymen  who  de¬ 
sire  to  feed  their  cows  the  same  feed  day 
after  day,  particularly  farmers  who  have 
cows  on  test  or  breeding  herds. 

16%  Super  Test — Generally  fed  to 
high  producers  in  test  herds. 

20%  Super  Exchange  Dairy — This 
feed  balances  the  need  of  cows  consuming 
large  quantities  of  good  legume  roughage. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  New  York. 
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WE'VE  GOT  TO 
TAKE  WEIGHT 
OFF  OF  HIM/ 


ECONOMIC 


NO  /HE  NEEPS 
BUILPING 

UP/ 
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— Graham  Hunter 


The  Cost  of 
PRICE  CONTROLS 


El 


HE  full  cost  and  impact  of  price 
controls  has  never  been  ade¬ 
quately  presented  to  the  Am¬ 
erican  people.  The  public  is 
being  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  se¬ 
curity.  Price  controls  are  being  passed 
off  as  the  means  for  handing  inflation. 

We  have  learned  from  history  and 
experience  that  we  must  remain  strong 
to  meet  aggression.  Will  we  learn  from 
history  and  our  own  experiences,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  countries,  the  in¬ 
adequacies  of  price  controls? 

Here  is  the  record: 


I.  Price  Controls  Have  Never 
Worked  for  Any  Length  of  Time. 

These  controls  can  be  no  more  than 
a  short-term  expediency.  Even  with 
the  patriotism  of  World  War  II,  it 
didn’t  take  long  for  price  controls  to 
break  down. 

The  experience  of  other  countries 
suffering  from  inflation  shows  that  the 
use  of  direct  price  controls  and  dras¬ 
tic  penalties  did  not  prevent  prices 
from  rising. 

->  Price  Controls  Exact  a  Heavy 
Toll  on  Our  Resources. 

Price  controls  involve  tremendous 
costs  that  are  both  measurable  and 
less-definitely  nleasurable.  These  costs 
are  spelled  out  in  manpower,  money, 
diversion  of  resources;  in  costs  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  consumer,  the  business¬ 
man — and  the  entire  economy. 


6.  Price  Controls  Curtail  Produc¬ 
tion. 

Price  controls  do  not  permit  the 
price  system  to  exercise  its  legitimate 
function  of  distributing  goods  and 
guiding  production. 

Price  controls  set  prices  at  levels  be¬ 
low  those  that  would  be  determined  by 
a  free  market  and  thus  prevent  pro¬ 
duction  of  necessary  items.  The  meat 
industry,  the  dairy  industry,  and  the 
lumber  industry  are  but  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  perpetuation  of  short¬ 
ages  that  resulted  from  price  control 
during  and  after  World  War  II. 

Price  controls  are  not  flexible.  In¬ 
equities  between  products  and  between 
industries  are"the  result. 

Price  control  is,  in  effect,  profit  con¬ 
trol,  since  profits  are  the  basic  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  adjustment  of  price 
ceilings. 

7.  Price  Controls  Lead  to  a  Lower¬ 
ing  of  Moral  Standards. 

Willful  and  nonwillful  violations  re¬ 
sult  from  price-control  regulations. 
Many  businesses  are  forced  to  ignore 
ceilings  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 
Others,  through  confusion  and  difficul¬ 
ty  of  interpretation,  unconsciously 
“break  the  law.” 

Consumers  are  driven  into  black  mar¬ 
kets  and  “paying  under  the  table”  for 
needed  items.  Law-abiding  citizens  are 
encouraged  to  evade  the  regulations. 


Price  Controls  Mean  Heavier 
burdens  lor  thd  Taxpayer. 

Price-control  machinery  necessitates 
a  nationwide  organization  and  the  di¬ 
version  of  manpower  and  other  resourc¬ 
es  from  productive  channels. 

b  Prie  e  Controls  Involve  Burdens 
on  Business  and  Industry. 

Compliance  with  the  flood  of  control 
regulations,  oft-time  conflicting  and 
eonfusing,  necessitates  additional  labor, 
diverting  regular  employees  to  handle 
added  work-load,  and  a  Waste  of 
management’s  time.  The  heavy  com¬ 
pliance  costs  hit  smaller  enterprises 
Particularly  hard. 

i)*  Price  Controls  Delude  the  Con¬ 
sumer. 

Price  controls  do  not  guarantee  ade- 
^uate  amounts  of  any  product,  but,  in 
act,  present  the  consumer  with  ever- 
short  supplies.  The  shortages  during 
aml  after  World  War  H  testify  to  this. 

Price  controls  mean  black  markets  in 
'Allich  prices  are  higher  than  those  de- 
ermined  by  a  free  market. 

Price  controls  mean  quality  deterior¬ 
ation  and  standing  in  line  for  scarce 
‘  ems>  and  put  a  premium  on  “knowing 
right  people.” 


o.  Price  Controls  are  Largely  In¬ 
effectual  \n  Fighting  Inflation. 

Inflation  is  primarily  a  monetary 
phenomenon.  Price  controls  cannot 
reach  the  sources  of  inflation;  they 
deal  only  with  the  symptoms. 

i).  The  After-effects  oT  Price  Con¬ 
trols  Are  a  Potential  Danger  to 
Our  Economy. 

Price  controls  only  cover  up  infla¬ 
tion.  By  helping  to  bottle  up  excessive 
purchasing  power,  a  post-emergency 
boom-bust  situation  is  created. 

The  disproportionate  burden  of  price 
controls  on  small  business  can  serious¬ 
ly  weaken  its  future  position  in  our 
economy. 

Price  controls  are  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  government-controlled 
economy.  “Emergency”  controls  may 
tend  to  become  “normal”  controls. 

10.  While  There  Is  Something  to 
Be  Said  for  Price  Controls,  on  Net 
Balance  They  Do  More  Hairo 
Than  Good. 

This  is  especially  true  during  a  long 
defense  and  mobilization  period  or  a 
time  of  one-quarter  war  when  the  pat¬ 
riotic  appeal  is  less  effective. 

— Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.  S. 


Prii>ee  Albert’s  patented*  "No-Bite”  process 
means  real  smoking  comfort  all  the  way. 

♦Process  patented  July  30,  1907 


YOU’LL  get  more  smoking 
pleasure  from  Prince 
Albert  than  any  other  tobacco. 
P.A.’s  choice  tobacco  is  specially 
treated  to  insure  against  tongue 
bite.  Smokes  cool  and  mild.  No 
wonder  crimp  cut  P.  A.  is  the 
favorite  of  pipe-smokers  and 
roll-your-owners,  too! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


More  Men  Smoke 


Phfiee /Uiert 


than  any  other  tobacco 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 
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TIIE  EDITORIAL 


READ  AAR  KEEP  THIS  ISSUE 

ERE  it  is,  the  Fifth  Forum  Issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  im¬ 
portant ’issues  in  the  long  and  honorable  history  of 
this  publication. 

For  a  year  almost  every  spare  moment  of  your 
editors’  time  has  been  devoted  to  planning  and  get¬ 
ting  together  the  truly  great  articles  you  will  find 
in  this  issue.  That  the  great  men  of  America  believe 
in  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  indicated  by  the  names 
and  articles  in  this  publication.  These  include:  Rep¬ 
resentative  Ralph  W.  Gwinn;  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
former  President,  General  Electrib;  Allan  B.  Kline, 
President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
Chancellor  John  P.  Myers  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents;  Deane  W.  Malott,  President  of 
Cornell  University;  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd;  Herbert 
Hoover;  William  J.  Grede,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers;  and  many  others. 

But  just  as  important  are  the  letters  and  com¬ 
ments  by  our  readers  on  the  great  principles  of 
Americanism. 

Why  do  we  publish  these  Forum  Issues?  What  are 
we  trying  to  do?  As  indicated  on  the  front  cover, 
we  believe  it  is  time  for  more  emphasis  on  honesty 
in  public  and  private  life,  on  efficiency  and  economy 
in  government,  on  personal  responsibility  and  initia¬ 
tive  by  our  citizens,  and  particularly  it  is  time  for 
more  emphasis  on  faith  in  God.  We  have  never  had 
a  graver  responsibility  than  that  facing  us  on  Tues¬ 
day,  November  4,  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

These  are  our  reasons  for  the  Forum  Issue.  There 
is  so  much  fine  material  in  it,  such  a  lot  to  think 
about  in  these  pages,  that  you  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  read  it  through  from  cover  to  cover  at  one 
sitting.  You  will  want  to  read  it,  ponder,  save  it  for 
future  reference,  and  read  it  again  and  again. 

’’CARITIS” 

FTER  considerable  experience  with  my  own  boys 
when  they  were  growing  up,  and  in  observing 
other  young  people,  I  think  that  one  of  the  worst 
diseases  of  teenagers  is  “caritis.”  In  this  mechani¬ 
cal  age,  about  the  first  thing  a  boy  or  girl  wants  to 
do  after  they  learn  to  walk  is  to  drive  a  car. 

The  problem  of  keeping  boy?  and  girls  out  from 
under  the  driver’s  wheel  before  they  should  be  there, 
and  the  equally  difficult  problem  after  they  learn  to 
drive  of  keeping  them  from  acquiring  a  car  before 
they  can  afford  to,  are  something  of  a  headache  in 
nearly  every  family. 

Because  “caritis”  is  often  such  a  perplexing  prob¬ 
lem  for  both  parents  and  young  people,  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  solving  it  may  be  valuable  to  others. 
Therefore,  we  will  pay  $5.00  for  the  best  letter  we 
receive  on  the  subject,  “How  We  Handled  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Problem  In  Our  Family,”  $3.00  for  the  next 
best  letter,  and  $1.00  for  each  of  the  other  letters  we 
can  use.  Address  your  letters  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  Department  Cl,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  have  them  in  our  offices  not 
later  than  November  8. 

WHAT  PRICE  PROSPERITY? 

HE  Fair  Dealers  are  traveling  up  and  down  the 
line,  many  of  them  on  government  expense  ac¬ 
counts,  telling  the  people,  “You  never  had  it  so 
good.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Americans  never  had  it  so  bad 
as  they  did  under  the  New  Dealers  and  Fair  Dealers* 
all  through  the  1930’s,  way  up  until  the  Second 
World  War.  Since  then,  that  war  and  the  Korean 
War  have  brought  about  a  false  prosperity,  a  pros¬ 
perity  which  we  pay  for  with  the  heaviest  taxation 
in  our  history,  with  the  lives  of  our  boys,  with  an 
'  inflation  which  is  ruining  our  savings,  and,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  debt  that  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  may  never  be  able  to  pay.  There  never  has 
been  a  war  of  any  size  in  history  that  sooner  or  later 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  depression. 


(1. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Perhaps  you  had  a  boy 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  Second  World  War,  or  in 
the  Korean  War.  Were  you  willing  to  trade  that  or 
any  boy’s  life  or  happiness  for  the  kind  of  prosperity 
we  now  have,  or  for  any  kind  of  prosperity? 

UNDIGNIFIED  AND  UNDECOMING 

P  OLITICS  has  indeed  reached  a  new  low  level 
*■  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  use 
the  prestige  and  dignity  of  his  great  office  to  make 
the  kind  of  ward  politics  speeches  that  President 
Truman  is  doing  now.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for 
any  President,  of  whatever  party,  to  do  this  again. 

Millions  of  Americans  were  shocked  when  some 
time  ago  the  President  used  language  unbecoming 
a  gentleman  to  a  music  critic,  but  even  this  was 
tolerated  when  we  remembered  that  Mr.  Truman 
was  speaking  as  a  father  angered  by  criticism  of  his 
daughter’s  singing.  But  the  kind  of  language  and 
campaign  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  now  conducting  is  not  tolerable  nor  acceptable 
to  Americans. 

When  a  President  stoops  to  call  a  man  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower,  with  his  splendid  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  “a  tool  of  vested  interests,”  when  he  makes  no 
bones  about  calling  his  opponents  liars  and  other 
epithets,  that  kind  of  city  ward  politics  on  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  certainly  leaves 
a  bad  taste  in  the  mouths  of  thinking  citizens  of  all 
parties. 

AUCTION  REFLECTIONS 

HE  other  night  I  attended  an  auction  of  house¬ 
hold  goods  being  sold  because  the  husband  had 
died  and  the  widow  is  unable  to  maintain  her  home 
any  longer.  In  spite  of  the  brisk  and  sometimes 
humorous  remarks  of  the  auctioneer,  and  the  inter¬ 
esting  competition  of  the  bidders  in  the  crowd,  I 
thought  of  what  it  meant  to  the  widow  to  see  the 
home  broken  up  and  lifelong,  prized  possessions  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  strangers.  \ 

Some  of  the  possessions  sold  at  auctions  are  of 
little  material  but  of  great  sentimental  value.  There 
is  the  clock  that  members  of  the  family  have  watch¬ 
ed  and  listened  to  as  it  marked  off  the  days  and 
years.  There  is  the  picture  that  hung  on  the  wall, 
worth  only  a  few  cents  to  a  stranger  but  that  had 
given  a  lift  and  inspiration  to  father  or  mother  every 
time  they  looked  at  it.  Maybe  a  fine  dairy  herd  that 
both  father  and  mother  had  spent  years  in  develop¬ 
ing  has  to  be  disposed  of  because  father  is  gone. 

Nothing  is  so  sure  in  life  as  change;  nothing  is 
so  difficult  to  meet.  But  we  have  to  go  on  living  no 
matter  what  happens,  so  we  must  have  courage  to 
pick  up  our  stumbling  feet  and  go  forward,  and  we 
must  have  faith  that  if  we  do  have  courage  and  do 
the  best  we  can,  peace  will  again  come  to  us,  and 
maybe  even  some  contentment  and  happiness. 

DAIRY  SURSTITUTES  ARE 
INCREASING 

S  IN  everything  else,  rapid  changes  are  taking- 
place  in  the  dairy  marketing  business.  One  of 
these  changes,  about  which  dairymen  and  their  lead¬ 
ers  are  doing  much  worrying,  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  substitutes.  Another  is  the  fact  that  consumers 
are  becoming  overweight  conscious.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  important  the  cream  line  in  the  milk  bottle 
was  only  a  short  time  ago  ?  It  no  longer  is.  The  big¬ 
gest  seller  is  now  homogenized  milk  with  moderate 
or  low  fat  content,  in  paper  containers. 

Butter  consumption  per  capita  is  down  nearly  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  oleo,  the  use  of  vegetable  fats  is  rapidly 
increasing. 
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However,  I  am  not  too  pessimistic  about  the  dairy 
outlook.  There  have  always  been  changes  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  We  have  to  learn  to  adjust  to  them. 
One  thing  is  sure,  millions  of  dollars  are  being  used* 
to  advertise  dairy  substitutes.  We  must  meet  this 
with  more  advertising  of  dairy  products.  A  little 
progress  has  been  made  lately,  but  still  dairymen 
and  their  cooperatives  are  not  doing  enough  to  meet 
the  competition  of  substitutes  by  advertising  and 
publicity  campaigns.  Milk,  butter  and  ice  cream  are 
still  the  best  foods  in  the  world.  Convince  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  fact,  and  there  will  always  be  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  those  good  foods. 

WE  CAN  TURN  RACK 

IT’S  TOO  bad  that  no  generation  ever  seems  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  history  or  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  but  always  has  to  learn  the  facts  of  life 
the  hard  way. 

More  than  2,000  years  before  Christ  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Babylonia  wrecked  the  country  by  imposing 
controls  on  all  the  economy,  including  wages,  prices, 
production  and  consumption. 

Some  time  later,  Greece  went  down  to  ruin  be¬ 
cause  of  bureaucracy  and  government  extravagance. 

The  great  Roman  Empire  grew  out  of  hard  work 
and  sacrifice.  Then  she  lost  it  all  and  was  conquered, 
not  so  much  by  the  Goths  and  savages  who  overran 
her  as  by  her  own  internal  weakness  and  moral  and 
spiritual  degeneration. 

At  one  time  Spain  ruled  most  of  the  known  world, 
but  she  went  the  way  of  the  great  empires  that  had 
preceded  her,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reasons. 

Where  now  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  British  that 
the  sifn  never  sets  on  the  British  flag?  Britain  lost 
because  she  forgot  the  lessons  of  history.  ' 

Make  no  mistake,  America  is  on  the  same  down¬ 
ward  road  that  has  ruined  all  the  great  empires  of 
the  world — big  government,  controls,  inflation,  ruin¬ 
ous  taxation,  socialism,  corruption. 

Can  we  still  turn  the  other  way?  Yes,  but  to  do 
it  we  must  have  a  great  spiritual  and  moral  revolu¬ 
tion.  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  there  is 
enough  leadership  and  good  citizenship  left  in  this 
Republic  to  turn  back  and  keep  America  great.  But 
to  do  so  we  must  realize  what  is  happening,  lose 
our  “don’t  care,”  indifferent  attitude,  and  assume  our 
personal  individual  responsibility  for  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  right  living. 


TIIE  WAY  TO  SELL  APPLES 

THIS  fall  will  see  all  kinds  of  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  to  center  the  attention  of  the  public  on 
apples.  Preceding  and  during  National  Apple  Week 
October  23-November  1,  in  nearly  a  hundred  cities 
local  committees  will  have  celebrations,  including 
pVess,  radio  and  television  publicity  and  advertising, 
special  events  and  school  programs. 

Growers  -are  urged  to  visit  their  local  merchants 
and  talk  about  increasing  apple  sales.  Merchants 
are  urged  to  cooperate  by  offering  high  quality  fruit 
at  a  reasonable  price,  daily  deliveries,  careful  stor¬ 
age,  careful  handling,  use  of  refrigeration,  and  at¬ 
tractive  displays  to  tie  in  with  related  products.  Sev¬ 
eral  varieties  should  be  displayed,  each  variety  care¬ 
fully  marked. 

Attractive  display  posters  and  newspaper  mats  for 
advertising  purposes  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
National  Apple  Week  Association,  1302  18th  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

Boss:  “Rufus,  did  you  go  to  your  Lodge  meeting 
last  night?” 

Rufus:  “Nossuh.  We  dun  had  to  pos’pone  it.” 
Boss:  “How’s  that?” 

Rufus:  “De  Grand  All-Powerful  Invincible  Most 
Supreme  Unconquerable  Potentate  dun  got  beat  up 
by  his  wife.” 


Watkins  Huckett,  home  consultant:  V..  E.  Groven,  subscrption  manager.  Address  all  mail  for  Editorial  or  Advertising  departments  to  American  Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  subsciiption  "uU 
10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Pougnkeepsie,  New  York. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  18,  1952 
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Reasons  for  Growth 
of  FEDERAL  POWER 


HE  men  who  wrote  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence  and 

_  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  had  a  healthy  fear  of 
all  government.  It  came  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  of  countries 
where  the  common  people  had  little 
liberty.  Some  were  serfs  bound  to  the 
land.  Few  had  an  opportunity  to  better 
themselves.  The  police  were  something 
to  fear  and  courts  something  to  avoid. 
We  of  this  generation  have  almost 
completely  forgotten  this  fear.  In  fact 
many  now  look  upon  government  as  a 
benefactor  and  protector! 

The  founders  of  America  left  Europe 
to  escape  tyranny  and  to  build  a  land 
where  men  could  be  free.  They  realized 
the  necessity  of  some  government,  but 
they  wanted  as  little  as  possible,  and 
they  wanted  it  controlled! 

Our  Federal  Government  is  now  so 
big  that  no  man  or  group  can  under¬ 
stand  it.  It  is  engaging  in  many  activi¬ 
ties  never  intended  by  its  founders. 
How  did  this  come  about? 

By  liberalizing  the  interpretation 
of  what  constitutes  “ I nterstate  com¬ 
merce which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  regulates  under  powers  given 
by  the  Constitution. 

Under  present  interpretations,  the 
government  fixes  wages,  regulates  pro¬ 
duction,  and  controls  prices. 

0  By  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
the  constitutionality  of  laws. 

President  Roosevelt  failed  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  but 
whenever  he  appointed  a  Supreme 
Court  justice,  he  chose  one  with  “lib¬ 
eral  views.” 

0  The  Income  Tax  Amendment. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  al¬ 
lowing  an  income  tax  gave  Federal 
government  its  first  opportunity  to  col¬ 
lect  huge  unlimited  sums  as  taxes. 
Many  of  the  newer  government  “pro¬ 
grams”  could  never  have  been  started 
without  available  funds  to  carry  them 
out. 

0  War. 

Armed  conflict  always  increases  gov¬ 
ernment  powers  which  are  relinquished 
slowly  if  at  all.  Huge  expenditures  are 
required,  and  voters  become  toughened 
to  high  taxes  and  deficit  financing. 

0  Depressions. 

Hard  times  cause  distress  and  voters 


turn  to  government  for  help.  Under  the 
pressure  of  emergencies,  real  or  manu¬ 
factured,  Congress  readily  turned  over 
vast  powers  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government. 

Propaganda. 

This  probably  is  the  biggest  single 
cause  of  high  taxes.  Using  our  money, 
government  spokesmen  have  argued, 
threatened,  and  warned  whenever  a  cut 
in  expense  was  proposed.  While  advo¬ 
cating  economy  in  general,  they  fought 
economy  whenever  it  became  specific. 

Fear. 

Government  by  fear  has  developed  to 
full  flower  in  the  last  decade.  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  our  money  to  tell  us  of  the 
terrible  danger  of  such  things  as  the 
atom  bomb;  a  depression;  war;  soil 
erosion;  inflation;  a  food  shortage; 
strikes;  Communism. 

The  inference  is  that  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens  must  not  question  the  wisdom  or 
actions  of  our  all-wise  Masters  on  the 
Potomac,  nor  the  size  of  the  tax  bill. 
“Father  knows  best.” 

To  an  alarming  degree,  this  cam¬ 
paign  of  fear  has  succeeded.  Our  ances¬ 
tors  feared  government  because  of 
their  past  experience,  but  we  have  been 
persuaded  to  fear  that  which  may 
happen. 

As  a  result,  we  are  afraid  of  the 
wrong  things.  We  have  been  so  busy 
fearing  the  possible  disasters  pointed 
out  by  government  that  we  have  had 
too  little  time  to  fear  the  far  greater 
danger  of  the  growing  power  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  continued  peacetime 
deficit  spending  which  those  powers 
have  brought. 

Promises.  \ 

Support  for  continued  increase  in  the 
size  of  government  has  been  built  up 
by  promising  a}l  things  to  all  groups. 
The  consumer  is  promised  cheap  food, 
the  farmer  high  prices,  the  laborer  bet¬ 
ter  wages. 

The  methods  of  attempting  to  make 
good  on  the  promises  include  high 
taxes,  redistributed  by  subsidies,  gov¬ 
ernment  jobs  and  government  checks, 
through  government  plans,  government 
managing  and  government  meddling. 

Such  a  program  can  be  sold  only  to 
people  who  forget  that  the  Federal 
government  has  nothing  to  give  except 
what  it  first  takes  away. 


^\H,  HUM  !  My  neighbor’s  mad  again, 
he’s  squawkin’  like  a  dampened  hen; 
he  says  for  all  his  work  this  year  he’ll 
hardly  make  a  nickel  clear.  Just  read 
that  market  news!  says  he,  then  if  you 
please,  enlighten  me  on  reasons  why  a 
normal  man  should  be  a  farmer,  if  you 
can.  When  prices  for  my  grain  are  swell, 

I  ain’t  got  very  much  to  sell ;  when 
prospects  for  high  yields  are  bright,  the 
price  drops  almost  out  of  sight.  If  I 
feed  stock,  the  price  stays  low  and  if  I 
don’t,  then  up  they  go ;  no  matter  what 
°r  when  I  buy,  the  price  has  hit  a  re¬ 
cord  high. 

That  ain’t,  I  says,  exactly  news,  and 
nnyway,  you’re  free  to  choose  just  any 
job  that  you  can  hold  if  you  think  it 
Will  earn  more  gold.  But  you  know  just 
ns  well  as  I  that  you’d  a  whole  lot 
rather  die;  no  occupation  has  the  charm 
that  you  find  right  here  on  the  farm. 

Sure,  you  may  labor  hard  and  long  and 
sometimes  sell  stuff  for  a  song;  but  you 
am’t  shut  inside,  by  heck,  you’ve  got  no 
tie  around  your  neck,  you’re  free  to  wander  all  around  and  keep  your  feet  upon 
the  ground,  and  no  one  else  is  telling  you  exactly  what  you’ve  got  to  do. 
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SPRINKLER  IRRIGATED  FIELDS 
OUTPRODUCE  DRY  FIELDS -10  TO  1 


Dickinson ,  North  Dakota — With  220 
acres  under  sprinkler  irrigation, 
Willard  Schnell  reports  amazing  re¬ 
sults  from  his  new  system.  His  fields 
had  always  averaged  around  two  tons 
of  hay  per  acre,  but  since  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  sprinklers,  he  now  reports  a 
yield  of  four  times  that  amount!  This 
year,  which  has  been  a  particularly 
dry  season,  Mr.  Schnell  says,  “My 
irrigated  fields  will  outproduce  dry 
fields  10  to  1.”  Then  he  adds, 
“Ordinarily  we  get  one  hay  crop. 
Now  we  get  three  good  crops!” 

In  addition,  the  sprinkler  irrigation 
allows  Mr.  Schnell  to  deliver  his  crops  to 
market  earlier  than  other  farmers.  This 
figure  varies  anywhere  from  four  to  six 
weeks  prior  to  competition. 

Livestock,  too,  has  flourished  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  sprinklers.  The  im¬ 
proved  feeding  has  netted  an  additional 
four  to  five  dollars  per  hundred  on  his 
one  hundred  yearling  heifers. 

With  two  hundred  twenty  acres  now 
under  irrigation,  the  land  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  hay,  alfalfa,  silage  and  brome.  In 
seven  western  North  Dakota  counties, 
Mr.  Schnell  gained  a  first  prize  for  silage, 
a  second  for  alfalfa  and  a  third  for  brome. 
“My  last  hay  crop  on  45  acres,”  he 
added,  “produced  129  loads  (a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  per  load)  on  the  second 
cutting !  ’  ’  An  emphati  c  ‘  ‘yes’  ’  was  his  answer 
when  asked  if  he  would  recommend  port¬ 
able  irrigation  to  other  farmers. 


4"  Alcoa  Pipe  Weighs  Less 

Than  a  Pound  per  Foot 

According  to  a  California  irrigation 
specialist,  aluminum  pipe  “really  revolu¬ 
tionized  ’  ’  sprinkler  irrigation  by  cutting  the 
pipe-moving  job  down  to  manageable  size. 

Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  is  very 
light  in  weight.  It  is  easy  for  one  man  to 
shift  two  or  three  20-foot  sections  of  4" 
Alcoa  Pipe  at  a  time.  Whether  the  farm 
is  large  or  small,  the  saving  in  time  and 
effort  from  using  aluminum  pipe  cuts 
labor  costs,  makes  irrigation  more  profit¬ 
able.  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  is  available  in 
sizes  from  2"  to  8"  for  a  wide  range  of 
working  pressures. 


*  *  * 


Mail  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  Alcoa’s 
32-page  “Pipelines  to  Profit”  book  . . .  full 
of  useful  facts  on  sprinkler  irrigation. 

¥  "I* 

“SEE  IT  NOW”  with  Edward  R. 
Murrow  .  .  .  brings  the  world  to  your 
armchair  .  .  .  CBS-TV  every  Sunday— 
6:30  P.M.  EST. 


WHERE  TO  GET  IRRIGATION  ADVICE 

To  obtain  sound  advice  on  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation,  consult  your  county 
agent  or  a  reputable  irrigation  equipment 
supplier.  They  have  access  to  the  latest 
information  on  equipment  and  methods. 
They  know  the  experience  of  other  farm¬ 
ers  near  you  who  have  used  sprinkler 
irrigation  successfully. 


When  you  buy  portable 
irrigation  pipe,  look  for  the 
blue  and  yellow  Alcoa  label. 
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C  )  ,i\  IRRIGATION  PIPE] 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2152-K  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  “Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit.1 

Name . 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) . 

.  .  .  State . . 

City  or  Town . . . 


YOU  were  asked  to 
name  the  five  most  im¬ 
portant  documents  in 
human  history  I  am 
sure  that  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  they 
are: 

1.  The  Bible 

2.  The  M,agna  Ciiar- 
ta  (1215) 

3.  T  h  e  Declaration 
of  Independence 
(1776) 

4.  The  U.  S.  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
(1788) 

5.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  (1863) 

Why  are  these  documents  so  important?  Because 
all  of  them  are  based  on  the  importance  of  the 
human  soul,  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and 
the  principle  that  government  should  always 
exist  for  the  people,  never  the  people  for 
government. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  men  have  been 
struggling  for  liberty.  In  particular,  during  the  last 
seven  hundred  years  since  the  Magna  Charta,  the 
English  charter  of  liberties,  was  wrested  fr6m  King 
John,  men  have  been  fighting  this  battle  against 
tyranny  and  oppression.  This  fight  must  go  on. 

The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance. 

Since  the  adoption  of  our  own  Constitution,  we 
Americans  have  had  the  best  government  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  most  liberty  of  any  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  But  today  we  have  already  lost  many 
of  these  liberties,  and  are  rapidly  losing  the  re¬ 
mainder,  If  you  are  inclined  to  doubt  this,  consider 
with  an  open  mind  the  following  facts: 

BIG  GOVERNMENT 

One  out  of  every  ten  workers  in  the  United 
States  is  on  the  local,  state  or  national  government 
payroll. 

There  are  now  nearly  2,000  Federal  government 
agencies,  departments,  bureaus  and  sections,  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  21/2  million  people  at  an  annual 
payroll  cost  of  more  than  8  billion  dollars.  The 
number  of  bureaus  and  employees  is  increasing, 
and  will  continue  to  increase  as  long  as  the  New 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal  are  in  power. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS 
AND  AGRICULTURE 

The  Federal  government  is  the  largest  landowner 
in  the  country,  with  more  than  24%  of  the  total 
land  area.  (See  map  on  next  page.)  Huge  reclam¬ 
ation  projects  now  planned  will  add  to  government 
ownership. 

The  Federal  government  has  a  16  billion  dollar 
housing  project,  insuring  further  government  own¬ 
ership  of  land  and  buildings. 

Government  owns  and  operates  more  than  100 
different  business  and  industrial  enterprises  in 
competition  with  regular  business. 

Far  more  than  farmers  realize,  government  con¬ 
trols  agricultural  production  and  marketing  by 
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quota  and  subsidy  laws.  God’s  natural  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  has  been  repealed. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS 

Business  men  and  farmers  no  longer  can  buy  and 
sell  in  a  free  market.  Prices  are  fixed  or  influenced 
by  government  officials.  The  government  puts  floors 
under  and  ceilings  over  prices.  By  so  doing,  gov¬ 
ernment  has  almost  complete  control,  of  our  eco¬ 
nomy  and  of  our  liberties.  In  many  cases  acreages 
are  controlled,  or  the  quantities  of  certain  products. 
Certain  building  materials  cannot  be  had  without 
permission,  A  farmer  must  conform  to  endless  regu¬ 
lations  about  his  income,  marketing,  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  sanitation,  credit,  the  purchase  of  certain  sup¬ 
plies,  the  conduct  of  his  cooperative  organizations 
and  management  of  his  hired  labor. 

It  is  time  farmers  woke  up  to  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on! 

Thoughtful  labor  union  leaders  are  beginning  to 
see  the  danger  of  too  much  government  control  of 
wages  and  other  working  conditions.  Labor  unions 
in  Russia  have  lost  everything. 

Our  Federal  government  fixes  rents,  determines 
interest  rates,  controls  credit,  and  directly  or  in¬ 


directly  .exercises  tremendous  political  influence 
in  farming  and  in  every  other  business. 

There  is  little  liberty  or  freedom  of  men  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  market  place  today. 

TAXES 

As  a  direct  result  of  big  government,  taxation 
has  become  ruinous  and  intolerable.  Total  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures,  Federal,  state  and  local,  now 
equal  or  exceed  the  income  of  all  the  people  in 
all  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  some  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  including  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Every  child  now  born  into  this  America  of  ours 
has  a  mortgage  chained  to  his  neck  of  nearly 
$2,000,  the  same  being  his  part  of  the  national  debt. 
The  total  Federal  debt  is  equivalent  to  an  $11,000 
mortgage  on  every  owner-occupied  dwelling  in  the 
United  States.  Is  that  the  way  to  pass  on  the  torch 
of  liberty? 

BALANCED  BUDGET 

Each  year  our  government  expenses  are  billions 
of  dollars  ahead  of  government  income,  in 
spite  of  all  the  heavy  taxation.  How  long  would 
you  last  as  a  business  man  if  every  year  your  ex- 
penditui’es  far  exceeded  your  income?  That’s  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  dollar  now  is  only 
worth  50  cents.  It  will  be  worth  far  less  unless  we 
can  stop  the  trend  toward  national  bankruptcy.  ^ 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Every  American  is  for  all  the  expense  and  ef¬ 


fort  needed  to  defend  our  country.  But  billions 
of  dollars  of  taxes  are  being  wasted  by  mis¬ 
management  and  extravagances  in  military 
expenditures. 

Speaking  of  defense,  thousands  of  fathers  and 
mothers  with  boys  fighting  and  dying  in  Korea  are 
asking  what  it  isi  all  about.  What  are  the  boys  dy¬ 
ing  for?  Where  is  the  end?  We  the  people  have 
the  right  to  know. 

SOCIALISM 

This  is  just  another  name  for  statism,  the  smart 
way  by  which  government  officials  can  get  them¬ 
selves  in  power,  and  stay  there.  Socialism  is  the 
promise  of  something-for-nothing.  All  down 
through  history  socialism  has  ruined  countries 
where  it  has  been  tried.  It  has  nearly  ruined 
England. 

Socialism  is  a  promise  by  government  to  do 
things  for  its  people  that  the  people  ought  to  do 
for  themselves.  Neither  God  nor  government 
owes  any  man  a  living.  The  statement  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men  are  cre¬ 
ated  equal  only  means,  of  course,  that  all  men 
should  have  equal  opportunity.  All  men  are  not 
equal  in  ability  or  in  willingness  to  work,  sacrifice 
and  save.  You  cannot  build  little  men  by  tear¬ 
ing  down  big  men. 

Socialism  is  the  direct  opposite  of  opportunity, 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  of  young  Americans. 

DISHONESTY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

A  speaker  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  this  summer  said  that  97%  of  government  em¬ 
ployees  in  Washington  are  honest.  Let’s  take  him 
at  his  own  words.  That  means  that  the  Fair  Dealers 
admit  that  3%  are  dishonest.  There  are  21/^  million 
government  employees.  That  would  mean  75,000 
dishonest  government  employees.  If  3%  of  the 
apples  in  a  barrel  were  rotten,  how  long  would  it 
be  before  most  of  the  rest  were  affected  ?  Let  s 
throw  the  dishonest  leaders  out  and  give  the  honest 
employees  a  chance! 

If  the  Republicans  had  been  in  office  as  long  as 
the  New  Dealers  and  Fair  Dealers  have,  and  if  the} 
had  permitted  government  to  get  out  of  control  as 
it  is  now,  there  would  be  inefficiency  and  dishonesty. 
It  is  time  for  a  change.  Governor  Stevenson  will 
never  be  strong  enough  to  bring  about  that  change. 
He  started  his  campaign  with  criticism  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  mess,  but  of  late  the  Fair  Dealers  have  got 
to  him  and  he  is  all-out  for  the  Truman  Fair  Dea 
socialistic  policies. 

Governor  Stevenson  cannot  do  much  against  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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tremendous  pressure  of  the  radical  Fair 
Deal  socialists  now  on  horseback  in 
Washington! 

But  before  we  throw  all  of  the  blame 
on  the  politicians — after  all,  they  are 
human  and  most  of  them  are  honest 
— let’s  put  sopie  of  the  blame  where 
it  belongs.  That  is,  right  on  you  and  me 
as  citizens  of  this  Republic.  The  curse 
of  America  today  is  our  indifference, 
our  “don’t  care”  attitude  toward  evils 
in  government.  Our  moral  attitude  to¬ 
ward  government  and  in  other  ways  is 
deteriorating.  We  are  failing  to  keep 
our  spiritual  progress  in  line  with  all 
of  the  wonderful  material  mechanical 
achievements.  In  order  to  get  elected, 
the  politicians  appeal  to  the  worst  in 
us,  to  our  selfishness;  they  promise  a 
false  security,  and  we  believe  it  instead 
of  having  more  confidence  in  ourselves 
as  our  forefathers  had.  We  pay  for  that 
security  not  only  with  our  own  money 
but  by  the  loss  of  our  liberties. 

Our  own  Congress,  the  direct  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  have  largely 
lost  control  and  have  allowed  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Department  to  take  over  and 
run  our  lives  and  our  business.  Con¬ 
gress  has  even  passed  laws  and  ap¬ 
proved  Executive  regulations  aimed 
more  at  winning  votes  of  the  different 
classes  of  our  population — including 
farmers — than  in  the  real  interests  of 
good  government. 

Yes,  we  need  a  change,  not  only  in 
the  President’s  office  but  among  the 
representatives  in  Congress.  We  must 
have  men  in  office  who  will  exercise 
statesmanship  and  stand  on  principle 
rather  than  on  a  cheap  appeal  to  the 
selfishness  inherent  in  all  of  us.  As  I 
have  stated  many  times,  we  will  not 
correct  this  situation  nor  save  our  lib¬ 
erties  unless  we,  the  people,  shake  off 


our  indifference,  forget  some  of  our 
selfishness,  and  give  our  attention  and 
time  to  restoring  good  government. 

How  can  this  be  done  ? 

Well,  the  immediate  job  ahead  is  to 
get  out  and  vote,  and  get  your  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  to  vote.  If  you  lost  the 
privilege  of  voting  you  would  go  under¬ 
ground  to  try  to  get  it  back  when  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  too  late. 

Personally,  I  am  sure  it  is  time  to 
vote  for  a  change  in  the  Washington 
administration.  That  opinion  is  based 
on  much  study  and  knowledge  of  what 
is  happening  in  America  today.  But 
that  is  gny  personal  opinion  and  you  are 
entitled  to  your  own.  The  only  thing 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  be  positive 
with  you  about  is  to  remind  you  again 
that  it  is  your  responsibility  as  an 
American  citizen  to  vote. 

To  go  a  little  farther,  let’s  start  in, 
through  our  organizations  and  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  take  more  interest  in  local, 
state  and  national  politics.  Let’s  take  a 
more  personal  part  in  choosing  the  kind 
of  leaders  that  we  want. 

Then  when  we  get  them,  let’s  give 
them  support.  Let’s  be  sure  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  and  in  the  State 
Legislature  know  how  we  feel  on  all 
important  problems. 

Let’s  set  a  good  example  to  our 
young  people  and  encourage  them  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs.  Our  children 
and  grandchildren  are  the  ones  to 
whom  we  will  hand  this  America.  They 
are  the  ones  who  will  lack  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  we  have  had  unless  we  do  more 
to  preserve  those  opportunities  for 
them.  , 

Let’s  stop  being  so  indifferent.  Let’s 
hereby  highly  resolve  to  do  a  better 
job  for  our  children,  our  country,  and 
our  God! 


How  the  Federal  land  empire 
would  look  if  it  were  all  in  the  East 


ARMY 

million  acres 


AIR  FORCE 

11.7  million  acres 


NAVY 

2.3  million  acres 


ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

1.8  million  acres 


Department  of 

INTERIOR 

262  million  acres 


OTHER 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

2.25  million  acres 


— Map  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Pathfinder 

Federal  government  is  the  largest  landowner  in  the  United  States,  with  more 
'■an  24°/o  of  the  total  land  area.  This  map  shows  how  this  Federal  land  empire  would 
^0f>k  if  it  were  all  in  the  East.  It  would  stretch  from  Maine  to  Louisiana  and  from 
fi'e  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  Actually,  most  of  it  is  in 
D  Western  states,  with  stray  bits  of  land  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  None  of  it 
'^turns  a  cent  of  taxes. 


**** 


Pump  Performance 
is  the  Pay-off ! 


We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  much 
running  water  can  add  —  in  profit, 
convenience  and  comfort  —  to  any 
farm  today.  But  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  dependable,  econom' 
ical  performance  of  your  pump  is  the 
heart  of  your  whole  operation. 

That’s  why  the  Goulds  line  is  import 
tant  to  farmers  everywhere.  For  dairy¬ 
ing,  raising  stock  —  for  any  kind  of 


farming  —  there’s  a  specially  built 
Goulds  pump  or  water  system  that 
will  do  the  job  best. 

There’s  a  Goulds  for  you,  no  matter 
what  your  running  water  needs  or 
source  of  water  supply.  Goulds  engi¬ 
neering  know-how — developed 
through  104  years  of  experience  — 
has  developed  a  complete  line  of  today  ’s 
most  modern  pumps. 


Write  us,  or  see  your  Goulds  dealer  tomorrow. 


GOULDS  PUMPS  INC.,  Dept.  U-4,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


GOULDS 

famous  Jet-O-Matic 

Dual  service  —  same 
unit  for  deep  or 
shallow  wells. 


GOULDS  tank-mounted 
deep-well  water  system 

Low<ost,  quality  pump  for 
water  levels  down  to  50  feet. 


GOULDS  Balanced-Flow  Jet 

Tankless,  with  self' 
adjusting  capacity 
for  shallow  wells . 


GOULDS 


water  systems 

for  every  farm  and  home  need 
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FREE  MEN 


The  family  car  and  the  telephone 
are  taken  for  granted  in  this  land 
of  ours,  but  not  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Eight  out  of  every  10  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  world  are  on  our 
highways,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the 
telephones  in  the  world  are  here. 


In  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  chil¬ 
dren  look  forward  to  the  future  with  such 
hope  and  confidejice  as  in  these  United 
States.  Only  a  free  people  can  work  to  the 
limit  of  their  abilities  and  energies,  save, 
accumulate  capital,  acquire  better  tools, 
hack  themselves  on  farms  or  in  factories 
with  the  power  of  electricity  and  engines, 
produce  enough  to  raise  their  standards  of 
living  progressively,  and  finally  enjoy  the 
institutions  of  a  productive  society. 


(Right)  In  the  highways  and  byways  of  Am¬ 
erica,  in  the  backyards  and  in  the  great  open 
spaces,  people  are  free  to  have  fun  and  play 
together.  The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  estimates  that  Americans  spent  over 
10  billion  dollars  on  personal  recreation  in 
1948.  Around  87  million  Americans  see  a 
movie  once  a  week,  and  in  our  homes  are  70 
million  radio  sets — more  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  homes  of  the  world  combined. 


(Below)  In  the  past  the  average 
American  has  been  able  to  put 
aside  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
There  are  more  than  45,000,000 
savings  depositors  in  this  country, 
and  their  savings  deposits  exceed 
those  of  all  the  countries  of  Eur¬ 
ope,  whose  combined  population 
is  four  times  ours.  Around  70  per 
cent  of  all  the  life  insurance  in  the 
world  is  held  by  Americans.  And 
about  87,000,000  individual  citiz¬ 
ens  in  the  United  States  own  49 
billion  dollars  worth  of  savings 
bonds. 


(Right)  In  this  great  country  of  ours,  free 
men  have  used  their  initiative,  imagination 
and  inventiveness  to  raise  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  farms  and  factories  far  beyond 
that  of  other  lands.  Back  of  every  American 
industrial  worker  is  the  equivalent  of  28  men 
in  the  form  of  electrical  power.  Roughly  90 
per  cent  of  our  nation’s  productive  work  is 
now  done  by  machines,  and  only  10  per  cent 
by  muscle  power.  Thrift  saved  the  $9,000 
required  to  provide  the  tools  back  of  every 
industrial  worker. 


Our  children,  in  keeping  with  the  American  tradition,  go 
to  school  from  kindergarten  to  college  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
This  country  spends  as  much  money  in  training  its  young 
people  as  do  all  other  countries  in  the  world  combined. 


The  facts  and  figures  on  this  page  were  provided 
by  the  Northeast  Farm  Foundation.  Will  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  system  which 
produced  these  amazing  results? 


V 


When  Pandora,  in  the  ancient  myth,  peeked  under  the  lid  of 
the  forbidden  box  she  let  loose  all  the  evils  in  the  world.  As 
some  tell  it,  the  blessings  also  got  away.  But  the  box  was  not 
quite  emptied.  Hope  was  still  there. 

There  is  no  myth  about  the  evils  rampant  in  the  world  today. 
Our  abundant  blessings  are  imperiled  and  some  of  them  al¬ 
ready  are  curtailed.  Our  freedoms,  fountainhead  of  the  miracle 
that  is  America,  are  threatened  from  without  and  attacked 
from  within.  But,  like  Pandora,  we  still  have  hope  in  the  box 
— the  ballot  box. 

Freedom  and  self-government  are  inseparable.  We  govern 
ourselves  by  ballot.  If  we  fail  to  vote  we  default  in  our  duty  and 
surrender  our  power  of  self-government.  Sooner  or  later  it 
means  surrender  of  some  freedom.  The  man  who  has  really 
arrived  in  America  does  not  wonder  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  vote.  He  just  naturally  votes — not  only  in  the  hope  of  in¬ 
fluencing  an  election,  or  because  he  has  a  special  stake  in  its 
outcome,  but  rather  as  his  bounden  duty  in  the  process  of  self- 
government  and  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  political  and  economic  freedom 
America  has  developed  the  most  productive,  most  prosperous 
agriculture  in  the  world.  More  than  anywhere  else,  industry 
has  created  machines  that  bring  the  farmer  freedom  from 
drudgery,  frpm  disastrous  delay,  and  in  large  measure  from  the 
handicaps  of  weeds  and  weather.  Among  the  most  modern  of 
such  machines  are  the  Case  tractors  and  implements  for  a 
brilliant  new  way  to  do  farm  work — Eagle  Hitch  Farming. 


ANOTHER  FREEDOM 
FOR  AGRICULTURE 


Eagle  Hitch  Farming  gives  you  wide  choice  of  tractor-mounted  or  pull-type 
tillage  implements,  front-mounted  or  rear-mounted  cultivators.  You  can 
switch  from  plow  to  harrow  to  roller-packer  without  touching  hand  to  a 
tool  or  foot  to  the  ground.  Eagle  Hitch  Farming  includes  Break-Away  Con¬ 
tour  Plows  that  follow  contour  curves  with  full-width,  well-matched  furrows, 
let  go  to  avoid  breakage  in  stony  soils.  It  includes  wide  harrows  that  fold 
to  go  through  narrow  gates,  lift  by  hydraulic  control  to  shake  out  trash  or 
travel  highways  without  touching.  It  includes  the  Utility  Carrier  that  brings 
freedom  from  heavy  lifting  by  loading  at  ground  level,  hauls  bales  and  bar¬ 
rels,  fertilizer  or  fencing. 

,  Case  Models  “SC”  and  “DC”  .  .  .  big  2-plow  and  3-plow  all-purpose 
tractors  .  .  .  also  have  live  power  take-off  for  uninterrupted  operation  of 
PTO  machines.  They  have  live  hydraulic  pump  for  instant  control  at  all 
times  when  engine  is  running,  and  self-energizing  double-disk  brakes  for 
sure  stops  and  short  turns  with  light  pedal  pressure.  They  throw  off  former 
limitations  of  size,  as  well  as  former  limitations  in  braking,  hydraulic  con¬ 
trol,  and  power  take-off  operation. 


SEE  YOUR  CASE  DEALER  NOW 
FOR  A  PERSONAL  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  EAGLE  HITCH  FARMING 


(U,  ;  T  - 


SEND  FOR  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 


Case  builds  2  5  great  tractors,  including  Eagle 
Hitch  models  in  three  sizes,  and  a  full  line  of 
farm  machines.  For  colorful  catalogs  and  folders, 
mark  here  or  write  in  marein  any  that  interest 
you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  K-ll,  Racine,  Wis. 

Eagle  Hitch  Tractors —  □  4-5  plow  "LA" 

□  Low-cost  2-plow  "V AC”  Tjfector 

□  Big  2-plow  "SC”  •  □  Forage  Harvester 

□  3-pitow  Model  "DC”  □  Seed  meter  Grain 

□  Eagle  Hitch  Implements  nUs 
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Readers  Talk  About 
Government  and  Taxes 


TAXES  can  be  cut  when  a  majority 
of  voters  want  them  cut,  and  vote 
for  economy  in  government.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  too  big.  It  can  be  pruned  by  a 
landslide  Republican  victory  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4. 

If  this  nation  goes  bankrupt,  no  for¬ 
eign  country  is  going  to  give  us  aid. 
When  we  help  other  countries  it  should 
be  on  a  “value  received”  basis.  Now 
we  do  not  even  have  their  good  will. 

Government  should  not  engage  in 
ANY  business  except  the  business  of 
government  and  that  should  be  coh- 
ducted  so  any  corporation  or  business 
can  be  run  for  the  welfare  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  owners,  the  stockholders,  and 
the  workers. — George  W.  King,  East 

Brookfield,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

UNFAIR  v 

E  BOUGHT  feeder  lambs  in  the 
fall  and  the  government  put  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  dressed  meat  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary  ! 

Last  year  we  had  a  large  crop  of 
apples  and  they  fixed  a  low  ceiling  and 
a  price  at  which  they  moved,  and  as 
many  were  not  picked,  it  worked  out 
all  right.  This  year  when  we  had  a 
smaller  crop,  the  officials  wanted  to 
keep  the  same  ceiling,  but  by  the  united 
efforts  of  fruit  growers  they  were  able 
to  get  the  ceilings  removed  and  apples 
are  bringing  about  double  what  they 
did  last  year. 

Because  consumers  have  more  votes 
than  producers,  they  wanted  to  keep 
the  price  down. — G.  B.  LaMont,  Albion, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

DO  IT  OURSELVES 

OO  many  want  “the  other  fellow” 
to  give  up  government  handouts. 
Taxes  can  be  reduced  by  economy  in 
government  and  by  cutting  out  various 
activities,  PMA  for  one  thing. 

Government  should  keep  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  never  operate  effi¬ 
ciently.  We  are  now  well  on  the  road 
to  our  downfall,  and  unless  there  is  a 
change,  we  are  lost.  —  Harold  Cowles, 

Ashville,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

NOTHING  FOR  NOTHING! 

OU  just  cannot  get  something  for 
nothing,  so,  where  does  the  money 
come  from  that  government  gives  us? 
Why  from  the  taxes  it  collects.  Who 
pays  those  taxes?  Any  farmer  can  give 
you  the  answer  to  that. 

We  had  that  question  answered  in  a 
school  meeting  not  long  ago.  We  need 
a  new  school  and  the  government 
would  give  us  a  nice  fat  sum  toward 
building  the  school.  Well,  one  farm  wife 
asked  how  come  the  government  could 
afford  that  and  how  much  taxes  would 
it  ta'ke? 

When  the  town  collects  taxes,  the 
cost  of  collecting  is  about  two  cents  on 
a  dollar;  when  the  State  collects  taxes, 
they  need  about  fifteen  cents  of  that 
dollar  to  pay  expenses,  but  when  Uncle 
Sam  collects  those  taxes  he  needs 
thirty-five  cents  out  of  the  dollar  you 
paid  in. 

To  put  it  simply,  we  had  our  choice 
of  paying  about  one  hundred  and  two 
dollars  for  every  hundred  that  went  in¬ 
to  our  school  to  build  it  as  we  wished, 
or  to  build  it  as  we  were  told  to  and 
pay  between  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  every  dollar  that  went  into  the 
school. — Mrs.  Lauris  D.  Moore,  Loudon, 
N.  H. 

*  *  * 

ELIMINATE  PATERNALISM 

AXES  can  be  cut  by  eliminating 
paternalism  starting  with  us  —  the 
farmers. 

Business  and  industry  should  pro¬ 


mote  an  educational  campaign  to  show 
voters  that  the  government  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  give  except  what  is  first  taken 
away  in  taxes.  Anyone  who  thinks 
socialism  is  a  good  thing,  should  take 
a  look  at  England!  —  Sidney  Quinby , 
Copake  Falls,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

THRIFT 

AXES  can  be  lowered  if  every  de¬ 
partment  of  government  will  exer¬ 
cise  the  most  rigid  thrift.  Bureaus 
which  overlap  should  be  eliminated  and 
many  activities  returned  to  the  states. 

Government  in  business  competes 
with  private  capital  and  does  it  at  the 
taxpayer’s  expense.  I  believe  we  should 
give  a  limited  amount  of  help  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  BUT  ONLY  after  they 
have  made  a  very  desperate  attempt 
to  help  themselves!  —  Gordon  Dean, 
Ripley,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

TAXES 

AXES  are  the  one  part  of  our  ex¬ 
penses  that  are  out  of  proportion  to 
personal  and  national  income.  I  think 
federal  taxes  could  and  should  be  re¬ 
duced  by  10  per  cent  each  year  and  the 
budget  planned  accordingly.  If  the 
money  weren’t  collected  from  the  tax¬ 
payers,  it  couldn’t  be  spent  so  ruth¬ 
lessly. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  people 
(thank  Heaven)  who  run  their  own 
business  and  handle  their  own  money.  I 
believe  enough  of  them  have  their 
money  invested  in  private  enterprises  to 
insure  the  continuity  of  business  and 


industry  IF  we  could  eliminate  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  and  interference  from 
now  on.  I  believe  government  has  no 
justifiable  right  to  be  in  any  business 
other  than  preserving  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Private  enterprise  can  run  the 
business  and  industries  of  this  country 
unless  the  government  taxes  all  profit 
and  eliminates  all  incentive  to  operate 
a  business. 

I  believe  we  should  never  have  given 
ANY  country  more  military  aid  than 
to  match  their  number  of  troops  and 
equip  all  of  them  alike  for  a  period  of 
two  years  and  then  bring  our  troops 
home.  Finland  proved  that  a  loan  is  all 
that’s  needed — with  ample  time  to  re¬ 
pay.  —  Mrs.  Chris  Collins,  Angelica, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

CAN'T  LET  GO 

HE  problem  of  Government  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  indeed  a  difficult  one.  There 
are  instances  where  Government  can 
do  a  job  for  its  citizens,  where  private 
industry  might  not  be  able  to  initiate 
the  project,  witness  some  of  the  large 
dams  and  power  projects  in  the  West. 
The  difficulty  is,  that  once  in,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bureau  never  wants  to  let  go. 
They  even  want  to  get  their  hand  in 
where  private  power  companies  are 
able  and  willing  to  do  the  job  at 
Niagara. 

The  ideal  set  up  would  be  to  use 
Government  Capital  to  start  big  proj¬ 
ects  where  necessary  and  then  turn  it 
over  to  private  enterprise  to  run,  either 
on  a  rental  basis  or  contract  sale. 


What’s  That 
Speck? 


That  speck  is  important.  It’s  Arm¬ 
strong  County,  South  Dakota.  Only  53 
people  live  there,  on  seven  farms. 

It’s  important  because  it’s  the  one 
and  only  county  left  in  the  whole 
United  States  that  does  not  have  a 
Federal  civilian  employee  at  work  with¬ 
in  its  borders. 

There  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  rest 
of  the  U.  S.,  though — more  than  2,600,- 
000  of  them,  an  increase  of  almost  500,- 
000  in  little  more  than  a  year.  There 
are  about  as  many  of  them  as  there 
are  people  in  all  of  Iowa,  or  in  all  of 
Louisiana. 

Last  year  this  constantly  growing 
army  of  Federal  civilian  employees 
cost  the  taxpayers  $8,500,000,000  in  pay 
alone. 


I  believe  voters  are  beginning  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  Government  management  is 
not  as  efficient  as  private  enterprise. 
Publications  such  as  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  are  doing  a  good  job,  but  it 
needs  to  be  repeated  continuously.  Then 
we  as  voters  need  to  tell  our  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Washington  where  we  stand 
on  the  subject  of  Government  in  busi¬ 
ness.— J.  J.  Corwith,  Water  Mill,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

DANGEROUS 

WENTY-FIVE  per  cent  is  the  safe 
limit  of  taxation;  we  (gre  paying 
about  30  per  cent  of  our  national  income 
in  taxes.  Taxes  can  be  cut  by  turning 
back  government  functions — federal  to 
state;  state  to  county;  and  county  to 
town,  and  by  cutting  out  handouts  like 
Soil  Conservation. — Hugh  Fergus,  Slip¬ 
pery  Rock,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 

BVIOUSLY  the  first  step  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  is  to  balance  the  bud¬ 
get,  and  balance  it  at  a  lower  level. 
This  is  just  good  common  sense,  but  it 
will  require  firmness  and  courage. 

All  areas  of  government  activity,  in¬ 
cluding  the  largest  of  military  expendi¬ 
tures  and  foreign  aid,  should  be  ex¬ 
amined,  and  all  non-essential  and  many 
of  the  least  necessary  activities  should 
be  drastically  curtailed  or  eliminated 
altogether. 

Government  is  trying  to  do  too  many 
things  for  too  many  individuals  which 
are  not  necessary  nor  good  for  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative,  and  which  far-away 
bureaucratic  governments  cannot  do 
efficiently.  Such  activities  should  be 
stopped. 

A  thing  so  many  forget  is  that  gov¬ 
ernment  can  be  no  wiser  and  no  better 
than  the  people  who  make  it  up.  If 
those  running  the  government  were 
above  the  average,  the  people  might 
get  some  advantages.  But  since  it  is 
well  known  that  bureaucrats  are  gen¬ 
erally  below  the  average  of  responsible 
executives  in  comparable  business,  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  the  benefits 
claimed; 

We  are  in  a  trend  toward  more  and 
more  government  in  a  futile  and  false 
hope  of  acquiring  absolute  security. 
There  is  no  such  thing;  the  accompany¬ 
ing  evils  of  this  effort  are  vicious.  Only 
a  complete  change  of  administration  and 
a  strong  high-minded  and  courageous 
leadership  can  reverse  the  trend. 

— M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton ,  N.  Y. 


to  beat  a  Farmer 


There’s  a  hush  about  the  early  morning  hours  that  farmers 
understand.  It’s  that  time  between  still  night  and  busy  day 
when  minds  run  free  as  hands  perform  by  habit. 

While  morning  chores  go  on,  a  man  is  with  himself.  His 
honest  look  at  herd  and  field  leaves  little  room  for  envy, 
hate  or  petty  thought.  The  activities  of  a  day;  the  plans 
for  a  year;  the  aims  of  a  lifetime  are  born  before  the 
world  is  up. 

Sound  judgment  comes  with  quiet  thought.  Judgment  guides 
a  nation.  Our  nation’s  way  of  going  depends  on  steady 


minds  that  we  all  choose  as  best.  The  farmer  has  weighed 
his  men  .  .  .  and  appraised  them  with  a  care  that  must  not 
go  unspoken. 

That  is  why  on  election  day  .  .  .  when  chores  are  done  .  .  . 
the  farmer  will  be  first  in  line  to  choose  the  men  who  are 
“the  government”  to  him.  He’ll  vote  the  way  he  feels  and 
knows,  with  full  respect  that  his  one  vote  may  decide  our 
common  fate. 

This  ad  was  prepared  in  the  spirit  of  public  service  on  be¬ 
half  of  your  community  New  Idea  Farm  Equipment  dealer. 
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Millions  of  Government  Checks 


/ 


M 


|  R.  SPEAKER,  when  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  first  re¬ 
ported  that  17,000,000  per¬ 
sons  were,  getting  checks  for 
services,  relief,  hand-outs,  and  so 
forth,  it  was  shocking  enough. 

Now  they  have  risen  to  37,000,000 
checks  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

The  figure  is  so  unbelievable  that 
I  have  asked  Paul  O.  Peters,  editor 
of  News  Bulletin,  to  state  the  figures 
gnd  the  sources  of  the  information, 
as  follows: 


JL  Number  of  persons  receiving 
checks  for  services: 

Federal  civilian  employ¬ 
ees,  December  1951  *2,871,200 
'State  and  local  em¬ 
ployees  _  4,028,000 

Teachers  in  the  public 

schools,  1948 - -  : '‘  883,512 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Ralph  W  , 
House  of  Representatives, 


Guinn  of  Netv  York  in  the 

■ 

Wednesday,  April  29  1952 


Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Act: 

Old-age  beneficiaries _ *2,231,141 

Wives’  or  husbands’ 

benefits _  634,319 

Child  benefits _  830,577 

Widows  and  widowers- _  374,460 

Mothers’  benefits -  201,437 

Parents’  benefits _ _ _  18,847 


*Source:  P.  23,  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  February  1952. 


Railroad  Retirement  Act: 

Retired  personnel _ *263,900 

Survivor  benefits _  150,600 


Total  _  4,290,791 

Unemployment  Insurance 
Act: 

Beneficiaries  under 
State  laws,  Novem¬ 
ber  1951 _  **939,900 

Railroad  Unemployment 

Insurance  Act -  *'**21,200 


Total  7,782,712 

*Source:  P.  212,  Labor  Review, 
February  1952. 

**Source:  Report,  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency,  Statistics  of  State 
School  Systems. 


mm  Persons  receiving  checks  un- 
ler  public-assistance  programs: 

Dld-age  assistance,  Oct. 

1951  _ -  *2,710,297 

\id  to  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  _  2,056,176 

\id  to  the  blind -  97,173 

\id  to  totally  and  per¬ 
manently  disabled--  114,232 
General  relief  assistance  312,000 

Total  _ _  5,289,838 

*Source :  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
January  1952. 


TOO  BIG! 

DO  NOT  be  confused  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  difference  in  the  figures 
in  the  text  and  in  the  illustration. 
The  text  includes  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  some  others  not  account¬ 
ed  for  in  the  illustration. 

Either  figure  is  astounding  and 
can  and  must  be  reduced. 


^  Persons  receiving  aid  under 
federal  social-security  programs: 


*Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
January  1952. 

**Source:  P.  214,  Labor  Bulletin, 
February  1952. 

***Source:  P.  23,  Social  Security 
Bulletin. 

4  Beneficiaries  under  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Act: 

Retired  Federal  personnel  *169,200 
Survivor  benefits  — - -  33,200 

Total _  202,400 


Total _ •  414,500 

*Source:-  Table  on  p.  23,  Social 
Security  Bulletin. 

^  Veterans’  Administration: 
Veteran  benefits  (non- 

educational)  _ *2,385,500 

Veteran  survivor  benefits  1,018,600 
Veteran  educational 

benefits,  1949-50  __ _  2,272,000 

*Source:  Same  bulletin  as  cited 
above. 


/  Health,  welfare,  and  educa¬ 
tional  programs  for  Indians: 

Total  number  of  beneficiaries, 
54,729. 

8  Agricultural  benefits  and  sub¬ 
sidy  programs: 

Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice,  number  of  payes  *2,813,167 
Sugar  subsidy  payments, 

number  of  farms _  65,000 

Employees  on  county  ag¬ 
ricultural  programs  90,000 
Subsidies  to  miscellan¬ 
eous  producers  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  exported,  di¬ 
verted,  or  removed 
from  markets _  **600.000 


Total  _  3,568,167 


*Source.  P.  3,  Agricultural  con¬ 
servation  Program  1950,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  October  1951. 

**Covers  apples,  prunes,  raisins, 
walnuts,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  pea¬ 
nuts,  flour,  etc.  In  1949,  these  pro¬ 
grams  cost:  For  diversion  and  ex¬ 
port,  $32,693,000;  for  purchase  and 
distribution,  $41,760,000;  total  cost 
in  1949,  $74,453,000. 

9  State  and  local  government  re¬ 
tirement  programs: 

Source:  P.  228,  Statisti¬ 
cal  Abstract,  1951 _  200,000 

Survivor  beneficiaries _  38,000 

Disability  benefits _  29,000 

Total _  267,000 

10  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  unemployment  and 
sickness  benefits,  fiscal  year  1949. 

Number  of  benefits  payments, 
3,475,1(21.  (Source:  Table  287,  p. 
243,  Statistical  Abstract,  1951.) 

11  Unemployment  benefits 
State  and  local  programs,  1949, 

1,244,100. 

12  Personnel  in  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Air  Force  and 
Coast  Guard 

(latest  figures),  3,369,190. 

13  Unemployment  allowances 
to  veterans 

387,500.  (Source:  Table  268,  p. 
228,  Statistical  Abstract,  1951,  com¬ 
pilation  covering  1949.) 

Grand  total,  36,983,248  persons. 

“ Illustration  below  reprinted,  from  ‘U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report an  independent 
roeekly  news  magazine  published  at 
W ashin.gton.  Copyright  1952  United  States 
News  Publishing  Corporation.” 


24  Million  Checks:  Who  Gels  Them? 
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•  To  4.2  million  veterans  or  survivors:  pensions,  benefits,  aid 


$$$$$$$$  $  $  $  $ 


•  To  2.8  million  farmers:  conservation  checks 


•  To  1  million  unemployed:  unemployment  benefits 


$  $  $ 
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To  18  million  go  checks  drawn  directly  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

To  6  million  go  State  checks  drawn  in  part  against  funds  from  U.S.  Treasury. 


How  many  grease  fittings 

are  in  this  picture? 


What’s  your  guess  as  to  why 
this  many  were  photographed  and 
what  they  mean  to  a  farmer? 

There  are  300. 

T  hat’s  the  approximate  number  on  farm 
machinery  on  the  average  farm. 

There  are,  for  instance,  8  to  12  on  a  disc,  about 
90  on  a  combine,  and  75  on  a  corn  picker. 

Every  one  of  these  fittings  provides  a  way  to 
lubricate  a  moving  part.  The  farm  rhachinery 
they’re  on  costs  $10,000  or  more.  The  moving 
parts  alone  would  come  to  about  $7500. 

A  grease  gun  is  a  pretty  important  piece  of  farm 
equipment.  With  a  $10,000  investment  in  machin¬ 
ery  a  farmer  should  have  a  good  one. 

One  that  fits  on  a  35-pound  pail  of  lubricant 
is  a  good  type.  It  should  have  plenty  of  pressure 
and  a  hose  long  enough  to  reach  out-of-the-way 
fittings. 

It  pays  to  carry  a  rag  and  wipe  the  fitting  before 
applying  the  gun.  Otherwise  you  may  force  dirt 
down  to  bearings,  and  dirt  can  act  as  an  abra¬ 
sive  like  sandpaper. 

Proper  lubrication  protects  a  big  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  investment  today.  v 


A  good  grease  gun  pays 


Lubricate  to  avoid  trouble 


LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR 
MACHINERY  AND  KEEP  IT  ON  THE  GO 

1  lie  Atlantic  Refining  Company  has  the  right 
lubricant  for  every  piece  of  metal  that  moves  and 
every  wheel  that  turns.  There  should  be  no 
metal-to-metal  contact  in  properly  lubricated 
bearings.  Here  are  Atlantic’s  oils  and  lubricants 
that  11  help  you  keep  your  machinery  on  the  go. 

Atlantic  Aviation  Motor  Oil  —  the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces  engine  wear 
and  holds  oil  consumption  down  — can  add  hours 
to  engine  life. 


Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil  — for  transmissions  and 
differentials.  Extra-high  film  strength  to  take 
the  heavy  pressure  of  gear  teeth.  Provides  rust 
protection. 

Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  — a  soft,  smooth 
adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  places.  Won’t 
dissolve  in  water.  Keep  your  grease  gun  handy 
and  keep  it  loaded  with  this  lubricant. 

Atlantic  Lubricant  A— finest  quality  bearing 
grease.  It  can  be  applied  either  through  lubrica¬ 
tion  fittings  or  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and  pack¬ 
ing  the  bearings  by  hand.  Stays  with  bearings 
under  the  most  severe  operating  conditions. 

In  the  fuel  tank  use  either  Atlantic  or  Atlantic 
HI-ARC  (there  are  no  finer  gasolines),  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Kerosene,  or  Atlantic  Diesel  Fuel,  de- 
'pending  on  the  fuel  requirements  of  your  tractor. 

Atlantic  delivers  right  to  your  farm.  With  a 
storage  tank  and  a  supply  of  Atlantic  products 
you  have  your  own  service  station.  Telephone  or 
write  the  nearest  Atlantic  office  listed  below— one 
of  our  route  men  or  distributors  will  take  care  of 
your  needs  right  away. 


Your  own  gasoline  station 


CE 

ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Rochester 

Box  539 

Glenwood  1620 

Big  Flats 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Big  Flats  8411 

Elmira 

Box  208 

Big  Flats  8411 

Fulton 

Box  331 

2-4140 

Syracuse 

Box  997 

3-5132 

Malone 

Box  292 

5 

Albany 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

4-7138 

Buffalo 

Box  11,  Station  B 

Victoria  1234 

W  ay  land 

Wayland,  N.  Y. 

2741 

Binghamton 

227  Front  Street 

2-4287 

Auburn 

204  Clark  Street 

3-5641 

Oneida 

{  582  Broad.Street  [ 

.  811 

Watertown 

Electric  Bldg. 

4277 

Corning 

J  Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  | 

6-7622 
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Freedom  -  Our  Responsibility 


By  ED  FALLON 


LET  ME  define  so¬ 
cialism  as  I  see  it. 
Socialism  is  a  system 
under  which  all  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution 
and  the  exchange  of 
goods  are  owned  and 
managed  by  govern¬ 
ment. 

Are  we  moving 
along  the  road  to  so¬ 
cialism?  I  think  we 
are.  The  government 
is  in  business  today. 
If  you  doubt  it  just 
look  at  the  figures  on 
Chart  I.  Note  that 
government  is  pur¬ 
chasing  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  national 
production.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  can  we  let  it  go  further?  I  am 
for  getting  out,  but,  of  course,  the 
change  must  be  gradual.  It  took  us  a 
long  time  to  get  where  we  now  are  on 
the  socialist  road.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  to  get  back.  The  important  thing 
is  to  stop,  about  face,  and  slowly  head 
in  the  other  direction. 

It  is  my  belief  that  all  our  personal 
freedoms  are  very  closely  related  to  our 
economic  freedoms,  among  which  are 
the  right  to  own  property,  the  right  to 
choose  a  job,  and  the  right  to  sell  what 


CHART  I 

GOVERNMENT  IS 
IN  BUSINESS 

1.  Credit  and  lending 
$66  billion 

2.  Physical  assets  owned 
$126  billion 

3.  Land  oWned — 24% 

4.  Purchases — 20%  of 
national  production 

5.  Electric  power — 20%  of 
national  production 


we  produce  to  anyone  who  is  willing  tp 
pay  our  price.  For  that  reason  I  want 
to  discuss  four  threats  to  our  economic 
freedoms.  They  are: 

1.  Controlled  markets. 

2.  Excessive  taxation. 

3.  Deficit  financing. 

4.  Inflation. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  markets.  (See 
Chart  II).  A  market  is  simply  two  peo¬ 
ple  getting  together— the  seller  and  the 
buyer.  They  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  price  and  that  makes  a  free  market. 
The  buyer  can  buy  it  if  he  wants  to.  If 
he  thinks  the  price  is  too  high  he  can 
turn  it  down. 

What’s  a  controlled  market?  You 
have  a  controlled  market  any  time 
somebody,  usually  the  government, 
moves  in  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller,  either  setting  artificial  prices  or 


laying  down  impractical  regulations.  I 
can  see  no  place  for  controlled  markets 
except  in  case  of  an  all-out  war. 

Taxes  are  a  necessity.  You  and  I  both 
believe  in  good  schools  and  good  roads, 
and  these  and  other  necessary  things 
require  money.  But  we  don’t  believe  in 


willing  to  predict  when  it  will  be  bal¬ 
anced.  We  hear  much  about  the  dangers 
of  the  present  situation  but  we  hear 
relatively  little  about  the  very  real 
danger  of  continued  deficit  financing. 

Deficit  financing  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  inflation.  Other  causes  are 


CHART 

III 

FACTS  ABOUT  TAXES 

• 

1939 

1951 

Number  of  Taxpayers 

4  Million 

44.3  Million 

Government  Expenditure 

9  Billion 

71  Billion 

Share  of  National  Debt  for 

family  of  4 

$1200 

$5700 

Number  of  Americans  Dependent 

13  Million 

36  Million 

on  Government  Money 

Number  Federal  Employees 

(N.  Y.  State) 

1 93,000 

Number  State  Employees 

New  York 

• 

70,940 

Average  Federal  &  State 

Employees  per  County 

4,268 

State  &  Federal  Expenditures  for 

1951  — 

33%  of  National 

Production.  (Many  economists  consider  25%  the  danger  point) 

Iff? 


the  trend  toward  government  in  busi¬ 
ness,  or  in  the  great  waste  that  is  go¬ 
ing  on  when  6ur  tax  money  is  spent. 
Isn’t  it  a  fact,  too,  that  many  of  us 
have  failed  to  realize  how  rapidly  the 
tax  burden  has  been  increasing.  Take 
a  look  at  Chart  No.  Ill  and  see  for 
yourself  where  we  are  headed! 

In  New  York  State  alone  the  number 
of  Federal  employees  is  193,000  and  the 
number  of  State  employees  is  70,000. 
I  believe  both  numbers  could  be  cut  and 
we  would  be  just  as  well  off.  Add  the 
two  figures  and  divide  by  the  number 
of  counties'  in  the  State  and  you  will 
find  that  every  county  in  New  York 
State  averaged  to  have  4,268  govern¬ 
ment  employees. 

In  Chart  No.  IV  I  have  tried  to  give 
you  my  idea  of  how  excessive  taxation 
affects  government,  the  individual  and 
business. 

For  one  thing,  excessive  taxation  pro¬ 
motes  dependency  on  the  government 
to  a  point  where  we  run  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  more  and  more  help.  You  may 
question  the  statement  that  excessive 
taxation  boosts  consumer  prices,  but 
remember  that  businessmen  must  add 
these  taxes  to  the  prices  of  the  things 
they  sell. 

From  anything  I  can  read  or  under¬ 
stand,  any  country  is  in  danger  when 
taxes  take  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  national  production.  We  think  Eng¬ 
land  is  pretty  well  socialized  but  their 
taxes  are  only  39  per  cent  of  their  na¬ 
tional  production  and  we  are  gaining 
on  them  fast. 

And  even  with  the  excessive  taxes  we 
are  paying,  the  national  budget  has  re¬ 
mained  unbalanced  and  no  one  seems 


military  spending,  social  security,  ex¬ 
cessive  taxes,  and  wages  which  increase 
faster  than  workers  increase  produc¬ 
tion. 

Goods  and  services  are  the  real 
wealth  of  America.  Money  is  just  a 


I  have  listed  them  on 
Chart  V.  Most  of  them 
need  no  explanation 
but  I  would  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  last  two. 

A  democracy  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  inform¬ 
ed  voters.  We  lack 
courage  if  we  fail  to 
challenge  statements 
which  we  read  or  hear 
and  which  do  not 
check  with  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  facts. 

It  is  important  that 
we  challenge  every¬ 
thing  that  does  not 
look  right  to  us  and 
it  is  equally  important 
that  we  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  free¬ 
dom.  Freedom  is  not  free.  We  must  be 
continually  vigilant  if  we  expect  to 
keep  it. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  give  the  right  answer 
when  they  have  all  the  facts  and  under¬ 
stand  them. 

As  individuals  we  may  have  relative¬ 
ly  little  influence  on  what  happens  in 
Washington.  But  insofar  as  the  Federal 
government  has  taken  over  local  re¬ 
sponsibilities  we  have  lost  those  liber¬ 
ties  by  default.  Everyone  of  us  can  and 
must  have  a  definite  influence  on  what 
happens  in  local  government. 


Chart  IV 

EFFECT  OF  EXCESSIVE  TAXATION 
On  Government 

Centralizes  power  ®  Steps  up  government  employment 
Increases  number  of  people  dependent  on  government 
Accelerates  spending  0  Puts  government  in  business 
Encourages  "pressure  groups" 

On  Individual 


Discourages  initiative 
Penalizes  ability 
Promotes  dependence  on  gov¬ 
ernment 

Reduces  personal  security 
Reduces  purchasing  power 
Boosts  consumer  prices 
Encourages  deception 
Leaves  our  children  less 
security 


On  Business 

Cuts  operating  reserves 

Discourages  investment 

Discourages  efficiency 

Pyramids  records 

Makes  business  a  tax  collector 

Curtails  expansion 


CHART  II 

GOVERNMENT  CONTBOE  OF  MARKETS 

1.  Requires  production  and  price  controls 

2.  Puts  government  in  business 

3.  Creates  bureaus  —  more  employees 

4.  Increases  cost 

Effect  «n  Producer  Effect  on  Consumer 

Supports  cause  overproduction  Supports  increase  costs 
Ceilings  cause  underproduction  CeHi  cause  shortages 
Black  markets  result 

Production  control  required  Black  Markets 

Increased  costs  Allocations  of  Materials 

Discourages  initiative  _  ,  . 

Records  must  be  kept  Rat.omng  of  goods 


medium  of  exchange  and  is  good  only 
as  long  as  people  have  confidence  in  it 
and  as  long  as  it  is  backed  by  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods. 

Much  that  is  said  or  written  about 
inflation  is  confusing.  It  is  really  fairly 
simple.  When  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  goods  and  services  which  we  can 
buy,  prices  go  up.  That’s  what’s  been 
happening  for  several  years. 

War  and  military  spending  are  infla¬ 
tionary  because  you  and  I  cannot  buy 
the  things  that  are  produced  for  de¬ 
fense. 

Finally,  one  of  the  biggest  reasons 
for  inflation  is  foreign  aid  which,  since 
1940,  has  amounted  to  more  than  $85 
billion.  I  am  not  an  isolationist  but  I 
am  sure  we  cannot  give  everything  to 
everybody.  We  are  now  helping  some 
47  countries.  Here  again  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  these  goods  got  the  money  for 
them  but  wc  couldn’t  buy  the  goods. 
They  were  shipped  abroad.  v 

All  this  discussion  is  useless  unless 
there  is  something  we  can  do  about  it. 
There  are  several  things  we  can  do  and 


Finally  so  far  as  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  the  present  trend 
will  be  changed  regardless  of  the  party 
in  power  when  a  majority  of  us,  the 
voters,  want  it  changed  and  demand 
action. 
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CHART  V 

WHAT  CAN  WE  BO 
ABOUT  IT? 

.  Get  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problem 
.  Participate  in  civic  affairs 
.  VOTE  for  responsible 
political  candidates 
.  Examine  our  school  sys¬ 
tems 

.  Keep  religious  faith 
.  Set  a  good  moral 
example 

.  Challenge  everything 
that  doesn't  look  right 
.  Accept  the  responsibility 
of  freedom. 


v/>> 


LOWEST  PRICED  IN  ITS  FIELD! 

This  beautiful  new  Styleline  De  Luxe  2-Door  Sedan — like 
so  many  other  Chevrolet  body  types— lists  for  less  than 
any  comparable  model  in  its  field!  I Continuation  of 
standard  equipment  and  trim  illustrated  is  dependent  on 
availability  of  material.) 


Built  extra  strong  to  take  hard  usage 


One  good  look  at  the  big,  beautiful  Chevrolet— 
so  colorful  with  its  new  Royal- Tone  Styling— and 
it’s  hard  to  realize  that  Chevrolet  is  the  lowest- 
priced  line  in  its  field. 

But  that’s  only  one  of  many,  many  things  to 
remember  about  this  great  new  Chevrolet. 


out,  isolated  from  driver  and  passengers.  The  engine 
rides  on  new  high  side  mountings  .  .  .  centered, 
poised,  cushioned  in  rubber. 

New  Quick-Reflex  shock  absorber  action  cushions 
every  bump  .  .  .  permits  a  softer,  smoother  Knee- 
Action  ride  that’s  easier  on  car  and  passengers. 


Here’s  a  car  that’s  soundly  engineered  and  strongly  ' 
built  .  .  .  designed  to  stand  up  under  every  kind  of 
driving  with  little  care,  minimum  upkeep. 

Only  Chevrolet  offers  you  Centerpoise  Power; 
engine  vibrations  and  power  impulses  are  screened 


And  the  Chevrolet  Valve-in-Head  engine— long 
famed  for  its  economy— keeps  gas  and  oil  costs  down. 

Stop  in  at  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  and  see  why 
Chevrolet’s  the  car  that’s  right  for  you.  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Centerpoise  Steering 
for  Rough  Roads 


Steel  Welded  to  Steel 
in  Body  by  Fisher 


Chevrolet’s  full  -  length,  heavy  -  duty  box- 
girder  frame  with  extra-sturdy  cross-mem¬ 
bers,  provides  a  broad,  solid  base  of  great 
rigidity,  maximum  strength  and  stability  to 
serve  as  ideal  body  support. 


The  Chevrolet  steering  system  centers  con¬ 
trol  between  the  front  wheels,  gives  a 
smoother  feel  to  the  wheel  .  .  .  provides 
positive  steering  under  all  road  conditions; 
makes  Chevrolet  surprisingly  easy  to  steer. 


Fisher  Body  sets  the  standard  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  —  for  styling,  for  crafts¬ 
manship!  And  Fisher  Unisteel  construction 
guards  you  with  the  solid  strength  of  steel 
.  .  .  above,  beneath,  and  all  around  you. 


( 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CAR! 

Onfy  frn.  CaAS  PRICED  SO  LOW! 

\ 
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to  show  what  the 
CA  tractor  can  do 

Is  there  a  tough-to-plow  field  on  your  farm?  Sod-bound? 
Hard-packed?  Or  just  plain  stubborn? 

That’s  the  place  to  test  the  new  CA.  Find  out  for  your¬ 
self  what’s  happened  in  tractor  engineering.  Now  you  can 
have  heavy-tractor  performance  in  a  smaller,  less  expensive 
tractor  amply  powered  for  two-plow  farming. 

Set  the  big  A-C  2-bottom,  14-inch  mounted  plow  at 
desired  depth.  Move  the  hydraulic  lever  to  the  right  running 
position.  Feel  the  Traction  Booster  take  hold  as  weight 
on  the  drive  wheels  automatically  increases  traction  to  meet 
the  load. 

Look  again!  See  the  CA  “plant  its* feet”  for  maximum 
pull  .  .  .  with  new  earth-gripping  WIDE-RIM  tires. 

Engine  power  spaces  the  drive  wheels  exactly  the  right 
distance  apart.  Instantly  and  safely! 

You’ll  like  the  Two-Clutch  system.  The  tractor  power 
take-off  operates  independently  of  forward  travel.  It’s  like 
having  an  extra  engine ! 

Powerful  4-speed  transmission  includes  a  real  workhorse 
low  gear  for  harvesting'  heavy  crops  or  plowing  tough  soil. 

The  new  2-plow  CA  and  3-plow  WD  Tractors  get  more 
work-power  out  of  horsepower  than  any  previous  farm 
tractors. 


4  Features  that  Challenge  Any  2-Plow  Tractor 

★  TRACTION  BOOSTER  ★  POWER-SHIFT  wheels 

★  new  WIDE-RIM  tires  ★TWO-CLUTCH  control 


CHALMERS 
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SOCIALISTS  differ  in  their  views  on 
some  things,  but  they  present  a  solid 
front  when  it  comes  to  criticising  cap¬ 
italism.  As  we  consider  each  of  the 
charges,  let’s  ask  ourselves:  Is  this 
really  a  criticism  of  the  system,  or  of 
the  human  nature  that  expresses  itself 
through  the  system  ?  Would  human  na¬ 
ture  under  some  other  system  express 
itself  in  a  way  more 
satisfactory  to  the 
critics?  In  short,  we 
must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  criticisms  of 
the  system  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

Q  The  profit  mo¬ 
tive.  This  is  one  of 
the  socialists’  favor-  - 
ite  targets.  They  say 
that  the  profit  mo¬ 
tive  is  supposed  to 
lead  to  more  goods 
at  lower  prices,  but 
that  it  may  also  lead  to  fewer  goods 
at  higher  prices.  In  other  words,  to 
monopoly. 

Of  course,  we  have  anti-trust  laws 
to  protect  us  from  monopolies.  But  we 
have  an  even  stronger  protection — com¬ 
petition.  Competitor's  won’t  let  one 
manufacturer  keep  a  market  to  him¬ 
self  for  very  long. 

The  socialists  claim  that  the  profit 
motive  creates  conflict  between  worker 
and  employer,  since  lower  wages  mean 
higher  profits.  This  criticism  may  be 
simply  answered  by  pointing  to  the  dis¬ 
illusionment  and  labor  strife  in  the  na¬ 
tionalized  industries  of  Great  Britain. 

Then,  say  the  socialists,  large  fixed 
investments  make  it  unprofitable  for 
manufacturers  to  adopt  new  methods 
and  new  machinery.  Have  our  manu¬ 
facturers  been  stagnant?  Competition 
is  the  answer.  Furthermore,  hasn’t  the 
government  itself  often  been  the  chief 
offender  in  this  respect?  Look  at  the 
Post  Office  Department,  whose  decay¬ 
ing  mail  trucks  have  an  average  life  of 
15  years. 

O  Competition.  Strangely  enough, 
the  socialists  criticize  capitalist  compe¬ 
tition  as  well  as  capitalist  monopoly. 
They  say  that  competition  is  wasteful, 
since  manufacturers  develop  more  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  than  they  can  keep  in 
use. 

The  socialists  would  replace  compe¬ 
tition  with  state  monopoly  far  more 
absolute  than  any  private  monopoly 
could  ever  be.  They  would  remove  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  toward  im¬ 
proved  standards  of  living  yet  known 
to  man — the  stimulus  of  trying  to  out¬ 
do  competitors. 

Under  socialism,  there  is  only  one 
seller — the  government.  The  consumer 
has  no  choice  in  what  he  buys  or  how 
much  he  pays  for  it. 

0  Malproductiop.  Some  socialists  ar¬ 
gue  that  capitalism  produces  “bad” 
things  at  the  expense  of  necessities. 
They  say  that  instead  of  “worthless” 
movies  and  books,  the  people  should  be 
given  milk  and  vitamins. 

Here  we  see  the  true  nature  of  the 
socialist:  He  is  convinced  that  he  is  a 
better  judge  of  what  is  good  for  others 
than  they  are  themselves.  And  here  we 
have  the  fundamental  conflict  between 
socialism  and  democracy.  In  a  democ¬ 
racy,  people  are  free  to  choose  what 
they  think  is  good  for  themselves. 


‘Idea, 

CAPITALISM* 

By  EMERSON  P.  SCHMIDT 

©  Instability.  The  socialists  never 
tire  of  pointing  out  what  they  call  cap¬ 
italism’s  “inherent  instability” — the  re¬ 
curring  booms  and  busts,  and  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  employment.  Capitalists  are 
very  much  aware  of  this  fault,  and 
they’re  making  a  serious  attempt  to 
find  out  how  to  correct  it. 

Can  instability  be  overcome  entirely  ? 
Not  so  long  as  people  have  a  choice  in 
what  they  buy.  As  long  as  they  are 
free  to  determine  what  products  they 
want,  there  are  bound  to  be  sudden 
shifts  from  one  product  to  another  and 
sudden  demands  for  new  products. 

Then,  too,  the  government  itself 
plays  a  big  part  in  the  cycle  of  booms 
and  busts.  Two  of  the  most  important 
factors  m  instability  —  war  and  the 
money  supply — are  in  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Whether  the  expansion  of 
state  authority  would  make  for  better 
control  over  these  factors  is  very 
doubtful.  Certainly,  those  modern 
states  dominated  by  central  planning — 
Russia,  Hitler’s  Germany,  and  Musso¬ 
lini’s  Italy — have  been  most  warlike. 

Extremes  of  Income.  Capitalism, 
say  the  socialists,  tends  to  create  high 
incomes  for  a  few  and  low  incomes  for 
the  masses.  But  such  extremes  are  not 
a  necessary  condition  of  capitalism. 
There  has  been  a  pronounced  leveling 
in  the  “take-home  pay”  of  the  higher 
income  groups  through  income  taxes, 
and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  real 
incomes  of  the  wage  earners,  all  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  the  capitalistic 
system. 

Actually  the  real  income  of  each  per¬ 
son  in  the  “capitalistic”  United  States 
has  increased  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  has  in  socialistic  Britain  or 
communistic  Russia. 

Is  there  any  truth  at  all  in  the  so¬ 
cialist  criticisms  of  our  society?  Of 
course  there  is.  No  one  would  say  that 
our  society  is  perfect.  But  common 
sense  le^ids  us  to  several  conclusions . 

First,  we  can  do  and  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  overcome  the  faults  under 
capitalism.  And  many  people  and  or¬ 
ganizations  are  making  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  just  that. 

Second,  some  “faults”  under  capital¬ 
ism,  such  as  “excess  capacity,”  are  the 
price  we  pay  for  something  of  great 
value — competition,  with  all  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  of  choice :  freedom  to 
buy  Product  A  instead  of  Product  B,  to 
buy  from  Company  C  instead  of  Com¬ 
pany  D,  to  pay  price  X  instead  of  price 
Y,  to  be  a  job-seeker  or  job-maker,  to 
work  in  city  or  village — in  short,  to  be 
individual  human  beings  rather  than 
cogs  in  a  machine. 

Third,  socialists  usually  compare 
capitalism  as  it  is  with  a  perfect  sys¬ 
tem  of  socialism  that  exists  only  in 
their  imagination. 

Fourth,  doesn’t  socialism  itself  have 
its  own  faults  and  weaknesses?  Will  it 
not  develop  many  others? 

Fifth,  should  the  defects  of  capital¬ 
ism  not  be  more  accurately  character¬ 
ized,  in  many  if  not  most  instances,  as 
defects  under  capitalism  that  are  likely 
to  be  just  as  prevalent  under  any  othei 
economic  system? 

*Reprinted  with  permission  of  pub¬ 
lishers  from  Socialism  In  America  by 
Emerson  P.  Schmidt.  Copyright,  1951, 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  Published  at  $.2- 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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YOUR  VOTE- 
Not  a  Right  Rut 

A  PRIVILEGE 


THE  right  to  vote — contrary  to  the 
popular  notion — isn’t  one  of  the  in¬ 
alienable  rights  guaranteed  to  all  Am¬ 
ericans  by  the  Constitution.  Actually, 
it  is  a  relatively  new  right  for  most  of 
us.  Even  today,  it  is  limited  to  those 
who  meet  certain  qualifications. 


"The  income  tax  is  not  a  tax  on 
the  rich;  it's  a  tax  on  the  chances 
of  the  poor  to  become  rich." — Dr. 
David  McCord  Wright}ll.  of  Virginia. 


In  Colonial  times  only  those  who 
owned  big  houses  or  large  plots  of  land, 
or  who  paid  substantial  taxes,  were 
permitted  to  vote.  In  some  colonies 
there  were  religious  requirements,  too. 
Roman  Catholics  were  barred  from 
voting  in  most  of  the  colonies,  as  were 
Jews,  and  in  others  Quakers  and  Bap¬ 
tists  couldn’t  vote.  There  were  so  many 
restrictions  that  only  one  man  in  12 
could  vote. 

Even  after  the  Revolution,  in  11  of 
the  13  states  only  men  with  property 
were  allowed  to  vote.  Strange  as  it  now 
seems,  it  wasn’t  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  property  and  religious 
requirements  were  generally  dropped — 
and  even  then  the  ballot  was  limited 
to  white  adult  males. 

Voting  by  Negroes  and  by  women 
was  still  a  long  way  off.  Not  until  1919 
— little  more  than  a  generation  ago — 
did  women  get  the  right  to  express 
their  political  views  in  a  polling  booth. 

Although  voting  qualifications  vary  in 
different  states,  generally  you  can  vote 


today  if  you  are  21  or  older  (and  there¬ 
fore  are  presumably  mature),  can  read 
and  write  (so  you  can  inform  yourself 
on  issues  and  candidates),  are  an  Am¬ 
erican  citizen  living  outside  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  further  you 
haven’t  been  convicted  of  a  felony, 
aren’t  confined  to  a  mental  or  penal  in¬ 
stitution,  and  have  lived  long  enough  in 
one  place  to  establish  residence. 

So  it  is  evident  that  the  right  to  vote 
is  a  right  somewhat  different  from  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  It’s  more  of  a  privilege 
granted  to  supposedly  responsible  citiz¬ 
ens  who  have  the  intelligence  and  good 
sense  to  prize  it,  guard  it,  and  use  it 
well. 

—  A. a. — 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  has 
been  employing  292  management-im¬ 
provement  experts,  with  combined  sal¬ 
aries  of  $1,463,350  per  year,  says  an 
article  in  a  business  magazine. 


Does  the  privilege  of  voting  mean  more  to  the  people  of 

\  v  v  K  Europe  anp  Asia 


TOO¬ 


TH  an  it  does  to  Americans  1 


GOftHAM 


COULD  IT  BE  that  you  have  to  lose  freedom  and  democracy  before  you 
appreciate  their  rights  and  blessings? 

After  they  had  been  liberated  from  Nazi  tyranny,  France  and  Belgium 
once  again  had  the  right  to  vote  for  the  way  of  life  of  their  own  choice. 
In  Belgium,  90  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls ;  in  France, 
75  per  cent. 


The  Italians  lost  their  freedom  under  Mussolini.  They  regained  it  after 
World  War  II,  only  to  have  it  threatened  by  Communism.  They  turned 
out  strong  at  the  polls — 89  per  cent  of  all  the  eligible  voters —  to  crush  the 
Red  threat. 

The  British  had  a  bad  taste  of  Socialism  after  the  war — and  when  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  something  about  it,  82  per  cent  of  all  eligibles 
went  to  the  polls  to  return  Winston  Churchill  to  power. 

Do  we  Americans  appreciate  our  freedom  and  democracy?  Only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  us  seemed  to  care  enough,  one  way  or  another,  to 
"bother”  to  vote  in  the  last  Presidential  election. 


FEEL  WARY  WHEN  YOU  RUN 
YOUR  TRACTOR  PAST  THE  60-70 
HOUR  MARK  IF  YOU'RE  USING 
ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OIL! 


FEEL  WATCHFUL  AT 

THE  100-HOUR 
MARK.  IT'S  ABOUT 
HERE  THAT  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OILS  CAN 
FAIL  FROM  HEAT 
AND  WEAR! 


J&VEEDOL 


Lasts  Longer  For  Lower  Cost 


* *•? ,  ^  >  . 

A 


FEEL  FREE  TO  GO  AHEAD  FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF 
TROUBLE-FREE,  MONEY-SAVING  OPERATION  WITH  VEEDOL 
IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED  TRACTOR.  VEEDOL  IS... 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  Oil  —  by  giving  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL  —  by  reducing  power  blow -by. 

SAVES  TIME  — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 


Get  TYDOL  Flying  -A- 
Gasoline,  or  now  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl 
the  great  full-pow¬ 
ered  premium  gasoline! 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
.  .for  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 


A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


Son  Francisco 
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IIOW  SOCIALISTIC  ARE  YOU  ? 


OCIALISM,  because  it  appeals 
to  our  natural  charitable  in¬ 
stincts,  finds  some  degree  of 
acceptance  in  most  of  us. 

And  because,  unlike  violent  commun¬ 
ism,  socialism  moves  forward  at  an 
easy  pace,  it  can  overtake  a  nation 
without  the  people  being  conscious  of 
what  is  happening.. 


Socialism  is  composed  of  very  defi¬ 
nite  ingredients  which,  like  separate 
pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  have  no 
meaning  until  assembled  into  the  grand 
pattern. 


Until  we  know  what  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  and  whether  we  like  them  or 
not,  we  cannot  tell  how  socialistic  we 
are. 


The  material  that  follows  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  give  you  a  simple  yardstick  with 
which  to  measure  your  own  personal 
attitude  toward  socialism. 


ODo  you  accept  socialism’s  major 
premise  that  the  world  can  be 
perfect-  that  there  is  a  form  of 
government  that  can  eliminate  the  per¬ 
sonal  tragedies  and  injustices  that  have 
plagued  the  human  race  since  the  dawn 
of  history? 

If  you  accept  this,  you  are  then  able 
to  keep  your  eyes  glued  upon  this  shin¬ 
ing  goal  and  ignore  the  tragedies  and 
injustices  that  must  be  perpetrated  in 
order  to  reach  that  imagined  goal. 

In  other  words,  if  you  concentrate 
hard  enough  on  the  end,  you  can  just¬ 
ify,  in  your  own  mind,  the  means  that 
must  be  employed  to  reach  that  end. 

The  most  classic  example  of  this  self¬ 
hypnotism  was  the  socialist  attitude 
toward  the  deliberate  starvation  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Ukranian  peasants  who  refused 
to  “cooperate”;  their  death  was  a  mere 
incident  on  the  road  -to  heaven-on- 
earth. 


ODo  you  approve  of  one  of  social¬ 
ism’s  major  policies — which  we 
already  have  in  America — the 
progressive  personal  income  tax? 

Does  it  give  you  a  certain  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  know  that  the  man  who  earns 
ten  times  as  much  as  you  do  has  to  pay  ^ 
thirty  times  as  much  tax  ? 

This  tax  policy  was  taken  right  out 
of  the  socialistic  platform  and  is  based 
on  the  socialist  principle:  “From  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  need.” 

If  you  go  along  with  this  idea,  you 
have  taken  one  big  step  toward  social¬ 
ism. 

ODo  you  approve  of  high  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes  (now  in  effect  in  the 
United  States)  which  make  it 
impossible  for  people  to  pass  on  any 
worthwhile  degree  of  economic  security 
to  their  children  or  family  ? 

Just  as  the  progressive  tax  prevents 
the  formation  of  any  important  new 
group  of  wealthy  people,  the  inheri¬ 
tance  tax  insures  that  most  of  the 
present  wealth  will  pass  into  the  hands 
of  government  upon  the  death  of  its 
present  holders. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  promotion 
of  socialism  that  the  accumulation  and 
holding  of  wealth  be  made  impossible; 
so  if  you  approve  of  the  tax  laws  which 
accomplish  that  end,  you  are  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  socialism. 

ODo  you  approve  of  the  present 
law  which  took  gold  from  the 
people  and  gave  unlimited 
spending  power  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment? 

This  is  the  secret  weapon  of  social¬ 
ism  because  it  gives  Government  control 
over  the  money  supply  and  (through 
its  inflation)  control  over  the  value  of 
the  people’s  earnings  and  savings. 

In  the  words  of  Karl  Marx,  it  en- 


Here’s  How 

ables  government  to  “debauch  the  cur¬ 
rency.” 

This  control  over  the  money  has  an¬ 
other  value  to  socialism:  it  gives  the 
Government  a  bottomless  purse  from 
which  it  can  subsidize  special  groups 
and,  in  effect,  buy  the  people’s  votes. 

If  you  can  say,  “That’s  all  right  with 
me,”  you  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
becoming  a  socialist. 

ODo  you  believe  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  “labor  and  capi¬ 
tal”  is  essentially  hostile? 

Does  the  group  of  workers  known 
as  “management”  (who  plan  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  find  the  customers)  inevi¬ 
tably  seek  to  depress  and  abuse  the 
group  of  workers  known  as  “em¬ 
ployes”  ? 

Do  you  consider  it  impossible  that 


To  Find  Out 

they  could  ever  be  partners  instead  of 
adversaries  ? 

If  your  answer  is  “yes,”  then  you 
must  go  along  with  the  idea  of  using 
the  power  of  government  to  protect 
“labor”  from  “capital.” 

ODo  you  believe  that  profit  is  a 
drag  on  the  economic  progress 
of  the  people? 

Do  you  believe  that  these  payments 
for  the  use  of  people’s  savings  (which 
have  become  tools  of  production)  rep¬ 
resent  a  cost  that  could  and  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  economy? 

Do  you  think  that-  the  desire  for  pro¬ 
fit  inevitably  results  in  monopoly,  un¬ 
fair  practices,  and  exploitation  of  the 
customers  ? 

If  your  ansvVer  is  “yes,”  the  logical 
step  is  for  you  to  support  the  policy  of 


government  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  tools. 

ODo  you  believe  that  government 
can  give  anything  to  the  people 
without  first  taking  it  away 
from  the  people? 

Thia  deception  is  socialism’s  neatest 
sleight-of-hand  trick. 

The  idea  of  “Federal  funds”  and 
“Federal  aid”  implies  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  a  source  of  goods  and 
revenue  instead  of  just  a  redistribution 
agency. 

Yet  millions  of  intelligent  people 
have  been  hoodwinked  by  the  “Federal 
horn  of  plenty.” 

SUM  THEM  UP  .  .  . 

The  seven  “test  questions”  cover 
most  of  the  mental  processes  that  lead 
people  into  supporting  socialism. 

By  grading  yourself,  you  can  find 
how  far  (if  at  all)  you  have  been  led 
down  the  road  to  Marxism. 


Exercise  Your  Spirit 
and  It  Will  Grow 


M 


|ORE  and  more  we  hear  people 
declare  that  the  ultimate  so¬ 
lution  for  the  world’s  ills  lies 
in  the  spiritual  rather  than 
the  material  realm.  If  this  is  true,  more 
thought  and  care  is  due  our  own  spir¬ 
itual  growth  and  the  spiritual  training 
of  our  boys  and  girls. 


Surely  our  forefathers  came  to  this 
continent  seeking  spiritual  as  well  as 
economic  freedom.  Certainly  this  Re¬ 
public  was  founded  on  a  firm  religious 
belief  in  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


Without  question,  the  idea  of  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  is 
based  on  religious  ideals.  Freedom  as 
we  know  it  could  not  continue  to  exist 
in  a  land  entirely  irreligious. 

Do  these  statements  shed  light  on 
the  bitter  fight  which  communism 
wages  against  Christianity?  We  think 
they  do.  Communism  and  Christianity 
are  such  absolute  opposites  that  they 
cannot  live  together.  Communists  re¬ 
cognize  that  truth  and  act  accordingly. 
Christians,  too  often,  are  blind  to  the 
nature  of  communism. 


Exercise  Strengthens 

If  all  these  things  are  true,  why  do 
so  many  of  us,  as  individuals,  put  so 
little  time  and  effort  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  spirit?  We  know  that  unused 
muscles  become  flabby  and  that  unused 
minds  become  sluggish,  but  we  seem  to 
expect  the  soul,  the  most  important 
part  of  our  being,  to  flourish  without 
attention  or  exercise. 

Freedom  is  based  on  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  have  inherited  freedom  from 
our  forefathers  and  many  of-  us  have 
done  little  to  bolster  those  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  and  teachings  which  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  freedom  we  cherish. 

If  we  value  freedom  as  much  as  we 
claim  we  do,  and  if  freedom  is  based 
on  religious  principles,  let’s  see  what 
we  can  do  to  preserve  both: 

1.  Let's  Support  Our  Churches. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  about  our  churches  are  true. 
Some  ministers  have  been  poorly  train¬ 
ed,  and  the  salary  offered  pastors  in 
villages  and  country  is  far  from  ade¬ 
quate.  Some  ministers  favor  paternal¬ 


ism  in  government.  Some  programs  fail 
to  interest  the  young  or  inspire  their 
elders.  Some  pastors  dictate  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  church. 

But  who  is  at  fault  when  any  of 
these  conditions  exist?  No  one  but  the 
members  including  you  and  me.  We 
fail  to  give  the  church  the  support  and 
the  leadership  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Our  churches  need  our  support  in  at 
least  three  ways— our  money,  our  pres¬ 
ence  and  our  efforts. 

As  a  nation  we  spend  more  money 
for  alcohol  than  for  our  churches.  We 
spend  more  for  tobacco;  we  spend  far 
more  for  entertainment.  It  follows  as 
day  follows  night  that  any  person  truly 
persuaded  of  the  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  spirit  will,  without  argu¬ 
ment,  willingly  give  more  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  church.  Financial  support 
does  not  come  from  “begging.”  It  is 
the  result  of  teaching. 

But  financial  support  is  not  enough. 
Our  presence  in  church  is  necessary,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  our 
children  that  we  know  and  understand 
the  value  of  our  souls.  Our  young  peo¬ 
ple  will  respond  to  home  example 


THREE  NEEDS 


I  know  three  things  must  always  be. 

To  keep  a  nation  strong  and  free: 

( 

One  is  the  hearthstone,  bright  and  dear. 
With  busy,  happy  loved  ones  near; 

One  is  a  ready  heart  and  hand. 

To  love  and  serve,  and  keep  the  land; 
One  is  a  worn  and  beaten  way 
To  where  the  people  go  to  pray. 

So  long  as  these  are  kept  alive. 

Nation  and  people  will  survive. 

God  keep  them  always,  everywhere— 

The  hearth,  the  flag,  the  place  of  prayer! 

—Mrs.  Floyd  Prather,  Ray,  III.  In  Sunshine 
Magazine. 


where  preaching  will  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

And  finally  our  effort  and  our  time 
must  be  given.  If  a  pastor  runs  a 
church,  if  the  program  is  inadequate,  if 
membership  is  falling,  the  members 
themselves  can  remedy  the  faults  if 
they  will. 

2.  Let's  Be  Honest. 

It’s  so  easy  to  say,  “Everyone  is  ‘get¬ 
ting  his.’  I’m  just  a  sucker  if  I  don’t 
‘get  mine.’  ”  It’s  easy  but  its  deadly. 
Fortunately  for  America,  most  people 
are  honest.  It’s  still  news  when  a  man 
steals. 

Honesty  is  the  foundation  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  honesty  has  no  price.  The 
man  who  will  steal  a  million,  but  won’t 
steal  a  five  dollar  bill,  never  was 
honest. 

3.  Let's  Put  First  Things  First. 

Material  possessions  can  never  meas¬ 
ure  a  standard  of  living.  Material  pos¬ 
sessions  cannot  guarantee  one  hour  of 
happiness  to  any  person. 

It  is  in  the  spiritual  realm  that  man 
finds  contentment  and  grows  into  a 
better  individual. 

No  one  need  despise  material  conven¬ 
iences  and  comforts.  They  have  their 
place,  but  that  place  is  not  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  man’s  desires.  To  reach  for 
higher  things,  men  must  reserve  first 
place  for  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

4.  Let's  Pray  More. 

Prayer  is  not  an  admission  of  weak¬ 
ness;  it  is  a  sign  of  strength. 

Too  many  of  us  pray  for  the  wrong 
things — for  material  things,  for  selfish 
things.  All  prayers  are  answered,  but 
sometimes  the  answer  is  “no.” 

Two  things  are  worth  continued 
prayer- — wisdom  to  know  the  truth, 
and  strength  to  perform  those  tasks 
toward  which  the  truth  leads  us. 

Wisdom  and  strength  will  make  per¬ 
sonal  lives  fuller  and  more  satisfying. 
They  will  help  us  as  citizens,  and  our 
elected  representatives,  to  find  the 
right  answers  to  domestic  problems 
and  to  the  problems  of  the  world. 

The  millenium  is  not  here;  it  may  be 
millions  of  years  away,  but  we  can 
move  toward  it  slowly  if  we  work  at  it. 

- — H.  L.  C. 
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Railroads’  “Prospecting ’in  Agriculture 
Brings  Big  New  Income  to  Farmers 


Railroad  Agricultural  Agent  Conducts  a  Spraying  Demonstration 


Helping  communities  explore  and  develop 
their  agricultural  resources  is  a  constant  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Eastern  railroad  agricultural  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Farmers  benefit  from  new  sources 
of  cash  crops  and  the  railroads  benefit  from 
increased  shipments  of  farm  products. 

For  example,  the  plateau  area  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains  in  Western  Maryland  has 
suitable  soil  and  climatic  conditions  for  grow¬ 
ing  cauliflower,  broccoli  and  other  cool 
weather  vegetables.  Realizing  that  these 
crops  offered  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
area’s  cash  income,  an  Eastern  railroad  for 
the  past  three  years  has  sponsored  commer¬ 
cial  trials  and  demonstrations  with  these 
crops  in  cooperation  with  local  farmers  and 


the  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

Two  acres  were  grown  the  first  year  from 
plants  furnished  by  the  railroad.  Fifteen 
local  farmers  became  interested  and  grew  ^ 
thirty -five  acres  the  second  year.  This  year 
the  acreage  has  increased  to  over  one  hun¬ 
dred.  The  railroad  has  conducted  fertilizer 
and  spraying  demonstrations,  assisted  in 
setting  up  a  marketing  program  and  pro¬ 
vided  free  technical  information  to  help  these 
farmers  be  successful  vegetable  growers. 

The  area  promises  to  become  a  major  pro¬ 
ducer  of  cool  weather  vegetables  bringing 
thousands  of  dollars  of  new  income  to  its 
people.  It  is  another  example  of  how  the 
railroads  and  Agriculture  help  each  other. 


% 
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One  Tifay  ta  deduct  t&e 

National  Debt* 

By  CHARLES  E.  WILSON 

Former  President  General  Electric 

Company  and  Former  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 

S  CITIZENS  of  our  country,  I 
think  all  of  us  should  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  railroads.  They  are 
starting  action  to  oppose  op¬ 
pressive  regulation  which  not  only  has 
been  gradually  destroying  the  railroads, 
but  undermining  free  enterprise  in 
America.  It  is  about  time. 

In  a  land  built  by  courage  and  faith, 
-as  well  as  material  progress,  it  is  in¬ 
credible  that  we  have  permitted  those 
without  courage,  without  much  faith, 
and  with  practically  no  material  pro¬ 
gress  to  their  credit,  to  smear  and  seek 
to  destroy  the  achievements  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  and  the  freedom  and  well¬ 
being  those  achievements  have  created 
and  protected. 

It  is  high  time  we  put  an  end  to  our 
own  defeatism  of  the  past  twenty  years 
and  started  fighting  back.  Probably 
most  of  you  know  what  is  happening  to 
us.  After  a  few  hitches  in  government, 
I  think  I  know  the  real  danger  as  well 
as  any  man. 

The  progress  of  our  economy  towards 
socialism,  nationalization,  or  whatever 
other  name  you  have  for  ‘big  govern¬ 
ment  and  little  people’  is  accelerating. 

Weakness  Fostered 

The  danger  is  that  our  government 
for  too  long  a  time  has  been  teaching 
the  people  not  to  be  great  and  strong. 
It  has  been  fostering  weakness,  de¬ 
pendence,  laziness,  and,  worst  of  all, 
individual  selfishness.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  the  government  and 
the  people  get  sold  on  the  American 
system  of  incentives,  risk,  competition 
and  profit  and  loss,  before  we  destroy 
completely  some  of  its  basic  strength 
and  goodness. 

Down  in  Washington  I  have  watched 
our  creeping  paralysis  of  socialism  at 
work.  The  development  of  this  incred¬ 
ible  philosophy  of  weakness  is  almost 
blueprinted,  step  by  step.  The  time  is 
here  when  some  other  people  should 
be  taught  a  lesson,  and  the  teacher 
should  not  be  just  the  businessman. 
Teacher  should  be  every  man  and  wo¬ 
man  who  loves  his  country  and  wants 
it  to  learn  again  that  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  is  more  important  to 
personal  and  national  welfare  than  all 
of  the  half-baked  schemes  of  the  social¬ 
izes  ! 

Too  Much  Power 

We  have  to  launch  a  second  era  of 
trust-busting,  and  we  need  a  bigger 
stick  than  even  Teddy  Roosevelt  could 
swing.  If  the  concentration  of  power 
by  business  was  bad,  then  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  power  by  government  is 
equally  as  bad. 

Man’s  struggle  through  the  ages  has 
been  against  being  enslaved  by  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  only  a  few  brief  moments 
in  history  has  man  been  free  and  well 
off,  as  here  ^n  our  blessed  land. 

Soil  Government  Plants! 

At  the  same  time  we  must  get  our 
national  finances  back  to  something  ap¬ 
proaching  soundness.  Suppose  we  could 
.cut  our  national  debt  10%,  just  27  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  That  mere  10%  could  save 
annually  almost  half  a  billion  in  in¬ 
terest.' 

The  public  power  and  water  projects 
and  similar  enterprises  we  have  built 
are  valued  at  about  10%  of  our  national 
debt.  What’s  wrong  with  selling  our 
national  dams,  generating  equipment, 
and  distribution  facilities  to  the  people  ? 
The  potential  buyers  are  all  around  us. 
They  are  the  people  who  own  govern¬ 
ment  bonds. 

Instead  of  tax-free  power  and  water 


projects,  the  new  companies  would  pay 
about  a  billion  a  year  in  taxes.  New 
shareholders  would  get  a  better  return 
from  their  stock  than  they  are  getting 
from  their  bonds  today.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  people  would  be  buying  into 
business.  They’d  own  a  tangible  part  of 
American  -business  enterprise  and 
would  have  a  sense  of  proprietorship 
and  responsibility.  With  new  economic 
understanding  they  could  no  longer  be 
steered  down  the  course  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion,  socialism  or  collectivism. 

If  we  could  have  that  understanding, 
the  second  era  of  trustbusting  would 
be  automatic.  People  would  break  up 
the  most  insidious  monopoly  of  all,  the 
out  and  out  dictatorship  of  a  few  po¬ 
litically  powerful  men  who  are  over¬ 
riding  your  desires  and  mine,  men  who 
are  holding  the  very  destiny  of  our 
country  in  their  hands. 

Not  Licked  Yet 

There  is  still  a  lot  of  fight  in  us.  It’s 
not  an  easy  job,  but  we  have  to  light 
the  spark  of  understanding.  An  awak¬ 
ened  people  is  strong,  but  they  must 
look  at  all  the  angles,  including  those 
that  seem  to  favor  their  own  fortunes 
of  the  moment. 

We  cannot  be  both  strong  and 
selfish. 

I  can  see  how  we  have  fallen  into 
this  mess.  We  have  the  vested  interest 
of  six  million  on  the  public  payroll.  We 
have  permitted  a  handout  economy  to 
suck  the  courage  from  a  proud  people. 
We  have  encouraged  a  false  job  secur¬ 
ity  which  permits  a  handful  of  labor 
leaders  to  disregard  the  rights  of  all  of 
us,  including  the  rights  of  their  own 
union  members. 

Let’s  look  more  closely  at  the  not- 
so-happy  plight  of  the  people  of  France 
and  England,  and  then  re-examine  one 
of  the  greatest  documents  ever  com¬ 
posed — the  one  that  set  forth  a  set  of 
rules  that  once  guided  us.  Our  Consti¬ 
tution  recognized  the  interdependence 
of  all  of  our  people;  it  gives  all  of  us 
cur  rights  and  responsibilities.  Are  we 
abolishing  those  rights  by  inaction— 
and  by  tracking  in  the  bumbling  foot¬ 
steps  of  millions  abroad? 

If  we  are,  and  I  think  we  are,  it’s 
time  v/e  took  a  look.  I  applaud  the  rail¬ 
roads.  They  are  fighting  in  their  own 
interest,  but  at  the  same  time  carrying 
the  ball  for  all  of  us.  I  realize  that  if 
they  are  not  successful  in  their  efforts 
to  get  a  modernized  set  of  regulations, 


A  FRAUD 

COMMUNISM  has  never  yet  helped 
people  out  of  poverty  —  never 
once.  It  is  a  fake  and  a  fraud. 

Our  essential  system,  based  on 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  get 
ahead,  is  the  only  one  under  which 
any  people  as  a  whole  have  been 
able  to  rise  to  higher  standards. 
— Honorable  Walter  H.  Judd,  M.D. 


they  inevitably  will  fall  headlong  into 
government  ownership. 

The  railroads’  problem  doesn’t  hap-' 
pen  to  belong  just  to  them.  The  task 
is  too  big.  It’s  much  too  big  for  all  of 
American  business.  The  task  belongs  to 
all  Americans — to  labor,  agriculture 
and  industry.  Only  when  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  realization  that  the  road  we  are 
following  is  the  road  to  failure,  only 
then  will  we  be  able  to  start  back  to¬ 
wards  sanity.  • 

‘From  an  address  given  September  If., 
1952,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  of  New  York.  It  was 
at  this  luncheon  that  the  opening  gun  was 
fired  in  a  program  to  forestall  nationaliz¬ 
ation  of  the  railroads  by  getting  a  mod 
ernized  set  of  government  regulations 
which  would  be  fair  to  all  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

—  a. A. — 

EVERY  LITIZEIV 
SHOULD  VOTE 

IT  IS  important,  if  a  democracy  is  to 
survive,  that  its  citizens  go  to  the 
polls  in  large  numbers  and  indicate 
their  opinions  of  the  issues  involved  in 
a  political  campaign.  In  that  way,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  can  be  properly  gaged. 
Otherwise,  confusion  is  likely  to  arise 
because  many  hold  certain  views  but 
fail  to  give  concerted  expression  to 
•  them  by  staying  away  from  the  polls. 
Very  often  a  noisy  minority  succeeds 
in  befudt^ing  the  minds  of  the  people, 
including  those  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  their  privilege  to  vote. 

In  my  years  of  experience  in  public 
life  I  have  found  that  many  individuals 
who  seldom  voted  found  plenty  of  time 
to  criticize  politicians  and  officeholders. 

They  were  inclined  to  sneer  at  public 
officials  and  rant  loudly  against  politi¬ 
cal  leaders,  but  they  showed  no  interest 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  one  great 
weapon  they  held  against  dishonest 
officials  and  corrupt  government. 

—  James  A.  Farley 


COMMUNISM 


Its  Weakness 
and  Strength 


i 


N  A  TALK  given  to  the  delegates  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
sp'ring,  Felix  Morley,  a  journalist  and 
commentator,  made  the  following 
points : 

1.  Soviet  Russia  controls  a  large  part 
of  the  earth’s  surface  including  areas 
historians  consider  essential  for  the 
control  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Further¬ 
more,  they  control  huge  areas  by  our 
permission,  if  not  with  our  blessing, 
because  American  leadership  agreed  to 
this  control  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam. 

2.  The  idea  of  the  Welfare  State  is 
linked  with  slavery  because  it  claims 
that  people  will  obey  a  government 
without  question  in  return  for  govern¬ 
ment  handouts. 

3.  Communism  threatens  America  in 
two  ways:  By  its  industrial  power  and 
military  might,  and  by  ideas  which  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  willing  to  trade  freedom 
for'  security. 

4.  Communism  has  two  weaknesses: 
First,  Communism,  to  be  successful, 
must  destroy  religious  faith.  Only 
Christian  peoples  have  made  a  lasting 
success  of  democracy;  Second,  Com¬ 
munism  cannot  make  real  headway 
where  men  know  they  can  succeed  by 
their  own  efforts. 

5.  Take  away  a  person’s  responsibili¬ 


ties  as  a  member  of  society  and  he  will 
soon  lose  his  rights.  Under  some  vague 
“national  emergency”  rights  are  denied, 
powers  are  emphasized,  and  democracy 
is  destroyed. 

6.  The  United  States  must  arm  it¬ 
self  heavily  and  give  aid  to  countries 
bled  white  in  the  last  war.  But  men 
and  materials  are  not  enough.  We  must 
understand  our  institutions,  have  faith 
in  them,  be  prepared  to  defend  them 
from  subtle  subversion.  The  Roman 
Republic  did  not  fall  to  attacking  bar¬ 
barians.  The  Roman  Republic  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  Rome  itself. 

7.  This  country's  policies  have  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  power 
should  not  be  concentrated.  Yet  our 
present  foreign'  policy  demands  great 
concentration  of  power.  A  country  with 
interest  based  on  diffusion  of  power 
cannot  concentrate  power  in  Washing¬ 
ton  without  something  giving  way. 
Either  the  institutions  or  the  policy 
must  change  and  so  far  the  change  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  our  institutions. 

8.  Liberty  is  intangible.  You  cannot 
touch  it,  name  its  price,  or  turn  it  out 
on  an  assembly  line.  But  the  blessings 
that  spring  from  liberty  are  not  in¬ 
tangible.  You  can  see  them  on  every 
side. 
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My  truck  runs  for 


■Tve  always  used  Ford  Trucks  because  they 
can’t,  be  beat  for  all-round  ranch  and  farm 
work,”  says  W.  E.  Worthen,  Jr. 

“Mucky  rice  fields  and  rough  pasture  never 
stop  my  faithful  Ford  Pickup!  It  sure  can  take 
it!  The  records  I  kept  during  the  Economy  Run 


show  that  it  costs  mighty  little  to  run! 

<4In  five  months,  my  1951  Ford  F-l  covered 
7,277  miles  .  .  .  much  of  it  off-the-road.  My 
total  cost  for  gas,  oil,  maintenance  and  repairs 
was  only  $175.94,  which  averages  out  to  a  run¬ 
ning  cost  of  less  than  2]/%  cents  a  mile.” 


Rancher  and  rice  farmer  W.  E. 

Worthen,  Jr.  bought  his  first  Ford 
Truck  in  1941,  now  uses  two  Fords. 


The  famous  Ford  Pickup  is  but  one  of  many  models 
^  available.  There's  a  Ford  Truck  tailor-made  for 
\  your  job,  from  half-ton  Pickups  to  155-h.p.  Big 
Jobs  rated  for  41,000  lbs.  gross  with  a  trailer. 


This  new  Ford  101 -h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six  is  one 

of  the  best  proved  truck  engines  ever  introduced. 
It  had  50,000  dynamometer  test-hours  and  over 
500,000  vehicle  test-miles. 


Now!  Up  to  14%  more  Gas  Savings 


and  more  Speed  Hauling  power,  too ! 


New  Low-Friction  design  in  3  new  Ford  Truck  high -compression 
engines  cuts  friction  loss! 

i 

Ford’s  Low-Friction  design  cuts  friction  power -loss  up  to  30%! 
A  new  Short-Stroke  principle  reduces  piston  travel  up  to  20% — makes 
for  longer  engine  life.  New  Overhead-Valves  give,  more  efficient 
fuel-feeding.  New  High-Compression  gives  extra  power  on  regular 
grade  gasoline. 

You  can  get  new  Low-Friction  design  in  3  of  the  5  great  Ford 
Truck  engines  for  ’52.  And  you  get  more  power  than  ever  in  the 
famous  239-cu.  in.  truck  V-8  or  the  254-cu.  in.  Big  Six. 


Availability  of  equipment,  accessories  and  trim  as  illustrated,  is  dependent  on  material  supply  conditions. 


DON’T  GUESS!  See  how  little  it  can 
cost  to  run  a  truck  in  your  kind  of  work. 
See  the  cost  figures  in  this  144-page  book 
showing  results  from  the  50-million-mile 
Ford  Truck  Economy  Run.  See  it  at 
your  Ford  Dealer’s  now! 


I - FREE!  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! - j  • 

Ford  Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
3304  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  | 

Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  complete 
details  on  the  new  Ford  Trucks  for  ’52  and  the  five  great 
Ford  Truck  engines 

FULL  LINE  □  HEAVY-DUTY  MODELS  □ 

LIGHT  MODELS  □  EXTRA  HEAVY-DUTY  MODELS  □ 


FORD  TRUCKING  COSTS  LESS 

and  FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  8,069,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer. 


Name. 


(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY) 


Address_ 
City _ 


State 


L 


Check  here  if  student  □ 


J 
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A  Sound  Approach  to 
Important  Questions 


T 


By  ALLAN  B.  KLINE 

President  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

HIS  is  a  great  country.  It  is  the  tionalization.  Men 


Kline 


most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  great  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  world,  no  doubt 
about  that.  It  is  concerned,  if  I  be  not 
mistaken,  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  sort  of  individual  liberty 
you  and  I  inherited  is  to  survive. 

It  is  the  issue  of  survival  of  individ¬ 
ual  liberty  as  we  enjoy  it  that  is  being- 
decided  by  you  and  me — nobody  else 
can  decide  it.  If  by 
any  chance  we  de¬ 
cide  to  let  it  be  de¬ 
cided  for  us,  it  will 
be  decided  in  a  way 
not  to  our  liking. 

This  emergency  is 
made  up  of  a  two¬ 
fold  attack.  One  is 
the  threat  of  mili¬ 
tary  aggression,  the 
other  is  an  ideol¬ 
ogical  attack.  The 
ideological  attack 
says  that  capitalism  for  a  free  people 
no  longer  works.  It  says  that  we  must 
have  a  people’s  government  and  only 
a  dictatorship  can  see  that  the  people 
have  what  they  ought  to  have. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ought 
to  put  ourselves  in  an  economic 
straightjacket,  politically  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  a  very  different  approach  to 
this  emergency  of  ours.  It  starts  out 
with  the  proposition  that  we  do  not 
know  how  long  it  will  last,  but  that 
we  intend  to  remain  a  free  people, 
however  long  it  may  be.  We  say  that 
we  have  a  free  system.  It  has  difficul¬ 
ties  and  shortcomings,  but  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  overcome  them.  We  are  not 
prepared,  however,  to  trade  the  sys¬ 
tem  off. 

From  time  to  time  I  meet  people 
who  are  convinced  that  they  believe 
sincerely  in  self-government,  but  who 
say  that  politics  is  dirty  business. 
These  people  are  fooling  nobody  but 
themselves.  If  one  is  interested  in  self- 
government,  he  is  interested  in  taking 
part  in  politics,  because  that  is  govern¬ 
ment. 

Another  thing,  we  have  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  self-governing  people  on  a  repre¬ 
sentative  basis.  You  do  not  take  your 
vote  to  the  Senate.  You  send  it — and 
you’d  better  get  interested  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  you  send  it. 

<|ual  ideations  for 
Politicians 

Let  me  give  you  some  qualifications 
for  politicians.  First,  we  had  better  get 
understanding.  Some  of  the  present  is¬ 
sues  are  not  simple  enough  for  some  of 
our  representatives.  For  too  long  we 
have  neglected  politics.  We  have  failed 
to  give  credit  and  honor  to  politicians, 
and  unfortunately,  we  have  the  sort  we 
deserve  in  too  many  instances. 

In  addition  to  understanding,  we 
must  have  men  of  courage.  There  are 
a  lot  of  politicians  who  understand 
quite  well  but  who  have  only  enough 
courage  to  follow  a  very  simple  rule. 
They  have  discovered  that  they  can  be 
re-elected  by  appropriating  federal 
funds  directly  to  their  constituents, 
providing  that  they  fail  to  discuss  the 
implications  and  to  note  that  the  mon¬ 
ey  must  first  be  taken  from  their  con¬ 
stituents. 

In  addition  to  understanding  and 
courage,  we  need  men  of  ability  and 
men  with  the  will  to  use  it.  There  is  a 
strong  tide  running  in  all  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  nations  in  the  world  toward  na- 


without  ability  to 
work  and  the  courage  to  do  it  are  apt 
to  get  out  in  the  middle  of  that  stream. 
They  will  describe  to  their  constituents 
the  beautiful  scenery  upstream,  but 
they  will  float.  If  the  objectives  I  have 
been  outlining  are  to  be  achieved,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  swim. 

And  what  do  you  have  to  do?  You 
have  to  get  interested  in  this  business 
of  politics  to  see  that  you  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  can  and  will  do  what  it 
is  that  you  wish  to  have  done.  There  is 
no  substitute.  There  is  no  other  con¬ 
tribution  you  can  make  to  those  who 
follow  you  which  is  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance.  Compared  with  working  to  leave 
your  children  money,  this  is  incom¬ 
parably  better. 

What  is  Right! 

My  second  conclusion  is  merely  a 
statement  of  attitude.  Compare  your¬ 
selves  now,  each  of  you,  to  those  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
They  had  a  great  idea.  They  reasoned 
that  it  was  sound  and  they  backed  it 
with  all  that  they  had  and  all  that  they 
were.  You  have  the  same,  idea,  a  rich 
history  of  the  proof  of  its  worth,  and 
you  are  part  of  the  most  powerful  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  Why  should  we 
make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  fear  or 
hysteria?  Why  not  make  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  right?  This  sounds 
good  to  me.  The  attitude  should  be  one 
of  humility,  certainly,  because  each  of 
us  is  just  one,  and  this  is  a  very  big 
job.  However,  it  should  also  be  one  of 
great  confidence  and  abiding  faith — 
confidence  based  on  the  record,  and 
faith  based  on  the  belief  that  right  can 
prevail. 


DANGEROUS  ENEMIES 

F  AILURE  to  understand  what  makes  our  economy  work  serves  to  under¬ 
mine  private  ownership  and  personal  freedom.  The  wage  earner  who 
disregards  the  property  rights  of  those  who  provide  his  tools,  and  demands 
all  of  the  product  as  his  “rightful  share,”  is  like  blind  Samson.  His  free¬ 
dom  will  die  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  whose  pillars  he  has  pulled  down. 

The  public  official  who  fails  to  realize  that  government  cannot  spend 
anything  except  a  share  of  the  margin  between  the  production  and  the 
consumption  of  its  people,  is  a  man  to  be  feared  as  an  enemy  of  liberty. 

The  citizen  who  calls  on  government  to  supply  him  with  security  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  thereby  encouraging  government  spending,  is  a 
danger  to  himself  and  his  fellow  citizens.  If  his  pleas  are  successful,  he 
can  lose  his  freedom  and  gain  no  security  in  exchange. 

Men  of  greed  and  arrogance,  who  exercise  their  individual  power  as  busi- 
nessmert,  labor  leaders,  or  politicians  to  create  dissension,  ill  feeling,  and 
dissatisfaction  within  our  system  of  private  ownership  and  personal  initi¬ 
ative  and  competition,  are  men  to  fear  and  abhor.  They  can  both  destroy 
our  freedom  and  take  control  of  our  lives. — Francis  Adams  Truslow,  Pres¬ 
ident,  New  York  Curb  Exchange. 


AWARDS  For  FREEDOM  Work 


I 


N  1949,  an  organization  known  as 
Freedoms  Foundation  was  set  up  at 
historic  Valley  Fqrge,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  and  re¬ 
warding  institutions,  organizations  and 
individuals  who  have  made  some  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  advance 
of  freedom. 

This  year,  Freedoms  Foundation  will 
distribute  $100,000  in  awards.  One 
series  of  awards  will  go  to  200  teachers 
and  students  from  one  hundred  schools 
whose  programs  on  teaching  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  American  Way  of  Life 
are  judged  for  top  honors.  Awards  in 
the  form  of  special  cash  grants,  honor 
medals  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be 
offered  to  832  persons  or  groups  in  all 
walks  of  life  who,  in  their  own  way, 
have  helped  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  our  free  way  of  life. 
Entries  may  be  made  by  any  Ameri¬ 
can  in  the  following  15  different  cate¬ 
gories  : 

General  category 
Advertising  campaigns 
Cartoons 

College  campus  programs 


Community  programs 

Company  employee  publications 

Editorials 

Essays 

Magazine  articles 
Motion  pictures 
*  Photographs  with  captions 
Public  addresses 
Radio  programs 
Television  programs 
Sermons 

Under  the  general  category,  cash  and 
other  awards  will  be  made  for  the  best 
magazine  articles,  cartoons,  community 
programs,  editorials,  essays,  photo¬ 
graphs,  addresses,  sermons  and  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  best  promote  the  ideals 
of  American  freedom.  All  magazine 
articles,  cartoons,  editorials,  essays, 
etc.  must  have  been  published  and  tear 
sheets  must  be  entered  with  the  writer’s 
name  and  date  of  publication. 

,  The  Board  of  judges  or  Awards  Jury 
is  composed  of  some  of  America’s  most 


distinguished  citizens. 


is 


Closing  date  for  all  nominations 
November  11,  1952.  If  you  know  of  any 
individual,  organization  or  institution 
that  you  think  is  worthy  of  one  of 
these  fine  awards,  write  immediately 
to  Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  for  full  information  and  a  nomina¬ 
tion  blank.  r 

—  A.  a.  — 

GROW  FAST - 

SHRINK  SLOWLY 

FARMERS  should  be  concerned  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  size  and  cost 
of  government.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  our  income  now  goes  to  gov¬ 
ernment  in  taxes.  About  25  per  cent  of 
this  goes  to  the  Federal  government 
and  the  balance  to  state  and  local  units. 

Successful  farmers  are  careful  how 
they  spend  their  own  money.  If  there 
is  waste  and  loose  spending  at  the  local 
level  they  generally  do  something  about 
it.  At  the  state  level  this  is  a  little  more 
difficult.  Money  coming  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  is  often  thought  of  as 
something  that  someone  else  contrib¬ 
utes  for  our  benefit. 

The  facts  are  that  before  any  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  can  spend  a  dollar  it 
must  come  first  from  the  pocket  of  a 
taxpayer.  Increased  Federal  spending 
means  less  money  for  local  needs  and 
for  the  people  themselves.  Money  that 
goes  to  Washington  to  be  returned  to 
communities  never  purchases  as  much 
as  it  would  have,  had  it  remained  at 
home. 

Government  bureaus  are  easily  es- 
tablished,  expand  rapidly,  and  very 
few  are  ever  curtailed  or  eliminated.  Ex¬ 
panded  government  leads  to  increased 
red  tape,  waste  and  corruption,  and  is 
the  road  to  a  dictatorship.  That  is  why 
there  is  need  for  a  free,  unfettered  or¬ 
ganization  of  farmers  to  work  on  pub¬ 
lic  problems.  A  good  motto  for  us  all 
is  to  “Listen,  read,  look,  talk,  argue, 
think  and  then  vote!” 

— Jacob  Pratt,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 


TEE: 


in  the  American  Dairy  Association 


\ 


and  Promote  Better  Public  Understanding  of 
the  Economic  Importance  of  Dairying 

Research  •  Express  Posters 
Related  Food  Advertising 
Magazine  and  Newspaper  Advertising 
Food  Page  Features 
Subway  Car  Cards 

IVIagazine  and  newspaper  advertisements  .  .  .  express 
truck  posters  .  .  .  car  cards  .  .  .  point-of-sale  material  .  .  .  food 
page  publicity  .  .  .  related  food  promotions  .  .  .  dairy  product 
r^searcfy  information  !  These  are  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  activities  that  sell  more  milk  .  .  .  that  build  dairy  goodwill. 

These  are  the  activities  that  you  and  your  neighbor  provide 
through  your  ADA  advertising  set-aside. 

And  what  dollar  value  !  For  every  dollar  invested,  you  get 
12  dollars  of  extra  results.  Extra  advertising  .  .  .  extra  publicity 
.  .  .  extra  retail  help.  Whether  it’s  for  milk  .  .  .  cream  .  .  .  ice 

CREAM  .  .  .  CHEESE  .  .  .  BUTTER  .  .  .  EVAPORATED  .  .  .  NONFAT  DRY 
MILK  SOLIDS  .  .  .  you  get  the  local  cfnd  national  attention  for  your 
product  that  means  extra  sales.  Here  again  ADA  proves  that 
America’s  dairy  farmers  joined  together  can  do  what  no  one 
farmer,  plant  or  state  can  do  alone  in  advancing  public  use  of 
dairy  foods  and  better  public  understanding  of  the  economic 
importance  of  dairying. 

"Say  It  With  Sales ”  with  ADA ! 

The  American  Dairy  Association  of  New  York  is  one  of  37 
units,  covering  42  states,  which  make  up  this  huge  sales 
promotion  organization.  A  large  percentage  of  the  funds 
in  New  York  is  provided  by  the  Milk  for  Health  program. 
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O  YOU  remember  how  Hitler 
burned  the  school  books  in  Ger¬ 
many  shortly  after  he  came  in¬ 
to  power?  Do  you  remember 
how  Stalin  has  had  the  school  books, 
even  the  scientific  ones,  rewritten  for 
use  in  the  Russian  schools?  These  dic¬ 
tators  are  smart  people.  They  know 
that  tyranny  and  despotism  cannot 
long  exist  in  a  nation  which  fosters 
free  inquiry,  a  continuing  search  for 
truth,  and  free  education  for  all  its 
young  people.  They  know,  just  as  we 
know  that  “the  truth  will  make  you 
free.”  So  since  they  detest  freedom, 
they  stifle  truth  and  free  inquiry  in  the 
schools  and  replace  them  with  propa¬ 
ganda  of  their  own  making,  distorted 
for  their  own  purposes. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  all  this 
too  when  they  crossed  the  sea  to  seek  a 
land  where  they  might  live  and  bring 
up  their  children  in  freedom  with  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  In  each  little  settle¬ 
ment  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia 
one  of  the  first  things  they  did,  after 
their  families  were  housed,  was  to  build 
a  church  and  a  school. 


Truth  Keeps  Men  Free 

They  knew  that  freedom  was  an  in¬ 
herent  right  of  every  individual  and 
that  it  was  not  the  gift  of  any  govern¬ 
ment.  The  children  of  these  Founding 
Fathers  expressed  this  over  a  century 
later  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  with  these  ringing  words:  “That 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness.” 

They  know  too  that  freedom  must 
constantly  be  cared  for  and  defended 
lest  it  be  lost!  They  knew  that  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  are  the  strong¬ 
est  bulwarks  of  freedom.  They  knew 
that  ignorance  and  superstition  are  the 
most  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  tyr¬ 
anny.  So  they  built  schools  that  their 
children  might  not  grow  up  in  ignor¬ 
ance  but  in  a  knowledge  of  the  truths 
which  would  keep  them  free. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  too  that 
education,  not  of  the  chosen  few  but  of 
the  many,  of  all  the  children  of  the 
land,  was  essential  if  a  government  “of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for-  the 
people” — to  quote  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
immortal  words — was  to  persist  and 
grow  in  strength  and  authority.  So  one 
school  grew  into  many.  Education  be¬ 
came  free  to  all  and  the  cost  of  the 
schools  became  one  of  the  first  charges 
on  the  citizens. 

Three  hundred  years  have  gone  by 
since  the  schools  were  started  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  our  public  schools  have  grown 
not  only  in  size  and  in  number  but  in 
breadth  and  influence.  Our  public  edu¬ 
cation  system  is  a  great  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge  whose  branclfbs  spread  over  every 
city  and  village  and  farm  in  the  land. 

We  are  quick  to  consider  schools  a 
necessity.  We  gladly  accept  them  as  a 
right  for  all  our  children.  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  perhaps  we  do  not  take 
them  too  much  for  granted.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  feel  that  as  long  as 
we  pay  our  school  taxes,  even  with  a 
grumble,  we  have  fulfilled  our  obli¬ 
gation.  Oh  yes — we  are  ready  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  school  board  and  the  teachers 
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Education  and  Freedom 

By  JOHN  P,  MYERS 

Chancellor,  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 


but  do  we  really  realize  that  they  are 
our  schools. 

Any  community  can  have  as  good 
schools  as  it  wants  but  I  fear  no  com¬ 
munity  will  have  better  ones  than  it 
wants.  No  amount  of  advice  and  coun¬ 
sel  from  a  state  education  department, 
no  amount  of  financial  aid  from  the 
state,  no  amount  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers — and  the  teachers 
of  America  are  devoted  public  servants 
— can  lift  the  quality  of  the  schools  far 
above  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  the 


people  of  the  community. 

In  a  representative  democracy  like 
ours,  the  school  meeting,  like  the  town 
meeting,  is  the  last  remaining  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  direct  participation  in  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  people.  The  election  of 
a  school  board  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  obligations  of  our  citizenship.  Do 
you  take  your  part  in  these  meetings 
seriously  ?  What  are  you  doing  to  make 
the  schools  in  your  town  better  ?  ' 

To,  the  school  board  members  and 
the  teachers  we  entrust  our  most 


priceless  possession,  our  children  in 
their  formative  years.  From  the  board 
and  the  teachers  we  expect  leadership 
and  imagination  but  the  responsibility 
is  none  the  less  ours.  They  are  schools 
for  our  children  and  our  grandchildren. 

We  expect  our  children  to  gain  from 
school  an  awareness  of  their  matchless 
heritage  of  freedom,  a  knowledge  of  the 
past,  an  understanding  of  the  present 
and  the  power  to  think  and  reason  so 
that  they  may  deal  wisely  with  the 
problems  of  the  future. 

For  our  part  we  must  show  them  by 
our  example  that  the  price  of  liberty  is 
a  vigorous  public  conscience*  In  demo¬ 
cratic  America  there  is  no  substitute 
for  education  and  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  if  our  way  of  life  is  to  be  kept 
free. 


A  Year  of  Decision 

By  DEANE  W.  MALOTT 

President  Cornell  University 
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HE  YEAR  1952  may  well  go 
down  in  history  as  the  year  of 
the  great  hfillabaloo.  The  po¬ 
litical  clamorings,  rantings  and 
counter-charges  gain  in  crescendo  as 
the  pre-election  weeks  bring  to  hand 
the  day  for  another  decision  by  the 
American  electorate,  to  determine  its 
leadership  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  pattern  differs  little  from  the 
quadrennial  upheavals  that  have  mark¬ 
ed  our  nation’s  past.  The  “outs”  have 
always  rallied  to  the  cry  of  “throw  the 
rascals  out,”  while  the  “ins”  point  al¬ 
ways  to  the  fact  that  the  nation  has 
never  been  so  well  off  as  during  their 


incumbency,  and  “now’ 
time  to  risk  a  change. 


is  never  the 


Significant  differences  in  detail,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  importance.  No  longer  are 
party  platforms  the  focal  point  for  pub¬ 
lic  influences.  Since  the  campaign  of 
1932,  when  silken  words  promised  econ¬ 
omy  and  efficiency  and  prosperity — 
promises  gaily  and  promptly  ditched  in 
the  days  of  the  great  centrifugal  plan¬ 
ners — the  parties  have  merely  out- 
promised  each  other  until  Utopia  lies 
as  the  basis  of  both  major  political  or¬ 
ganizations,  while  the  voter  shrugs,  or 
smiles,  or  turns  the  radio  dial  to  the 
baseball  scores. 


Another  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  personal  campaigns  of  the 
candidates  are  today  extended  by  radio 
and  television  to  untold  millions,  who 
listen  and  watch,  and  are  influenced 
not  so  much  by  the  words  as  by  the 
relative  mannerisms,  glibness  and  per¬ 
sonal  charm  of  the  candidates. 

Yet  down  beneath  all  of  the  frenzy 
and  showmanship  of  the  campaign  is 
the  hard  core  of  reality — the  reality 
that  the  choice  will  be  made  as  the  re¬ 


sult  of  the  individual  actions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  voters  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Each  vote 
counts,  and  each  one  counts  alike. 

In  a  very  real  sense  every  single  vote 
is  the  exercise  of  our  individual  trus¬ 
teeship  for  the  future.  If  democracy  is 
to  work,  and  man’s  history  with  it  has 
been  brief  indeed,  it  must  rely  on  intel¬ 
ligent  and  unselfish  voting.  It  presup¬ 
poses  that  the  electorate  is  capable  of 
seeing  beyond  its  immediate  self- 
interest,  of  viewing  the  sweep  of  our 
changing  national  and  international  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  of  analyzing  the  econ¬ 
omic  and  social  trends  of  a  vastly 
changing  world. 

We  have  been  profligate  in  America. 
We  have  not  always  exercised  our  vot¬ 
ing  privilege  intelligently  or  held  our 
public  servants  to  honest  accountabil¬ 
ity.  To  “throw  the  rascals  out”  is  not 
our  major  problem  of  citizenship.  The 
excesses  and  extravagance,  the  waste 
and  visionary  expansions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  our  bewildered  and  addled  nati¬ 
onal  and  international  policies,  are  not 
in  hard  fact  a  matter  of  rascality,  but 
rather  a  measure  of  our  own  individual 
laziness  in  our  citizenship  responsibili¬ 
ties.  The  high  costs  of  government  stem 
not  from  the  Executive  but  from  the 
Congress,  our  own  elected  representa¬ 
tives,  who  should  and  do  listen  atten¬ 
tively  to  the  voice  of  the  voters.  Only 
the  Congress  can  appropriate  rponey; 
only  the  Congress  can  levy  taxes.  But 
in  the  great  discord  of  noises,  as  the 
electorate  makes  up  its  multiple  mind, 
there  are  too  many  pressure  groups  of 
special  interest,  too  many  self-seekers, 
too  many  who  want  economy  by  the 
other  fellow,  lower  taxes  and  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment  for  themselves. 


Fear  Kills  Self  Reliance 

'T*  HERE  has  been  implanted  in  the  American  mind  a  whole  complex  of 
*  unreasoning,  and  unfounded  doubts  and  fears,  fear  of  old  age,  sick¬ 
ness,  famine,  fear  of  disaster,  fear  that  industry  will  swallow  up  the  in¬ 
dividual,  fear  that  one’s  ability  is  not  equal  to  one’s  problems  and  re-  » 
sponsibilities,  even  fear  of  one’s  own  good  sense. 


Small  wonder  then  that  many  people  should  lose  their  sense  of  self- 
reliance  and  develop  a  feeling  of  insecurity  under  such  a  barrage  from 
politicians,  union  leaders  and  left-wing  economists,  fuzzy-minded  sociolo¬ 
gists,  and  professional  bureaucrats,  and  a  sizeable  number  of  both 
socialists  and  communists.  ’  y 


The  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  weaken  the  individual’s  self-confidence 
and  self-reliance  that  he  will  blindly  accept  and  endorse  every  government 
proposal  to  provide  for  his  needs  and  desires.  It  becomes  easier  to  induce 
frightened  people  to  surrender  their  individual  responsibility  in  exchange 
for  government’s  promise  to  be  a  benevolent  guardian  and  all-generous 
dispenser  of  gifts  and  subsidies  and  benefits  and  grants-in-aid  and  boun¬ 
ties.  Such  people  are  deluded  into  believing  these  “gifts”  come  from 
the  high  taxes  imposed  on  the  prosperous  and  rich. 

-Wm.  J.  Grede,  President,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


The  result  has  been  a  gradual  and 
subtle  slackening  in  the  individual  and 
sturdy  initiative  which  built  the  coun¬ 
try  and  made  it  great.  The  pioneer  of 
America  looked  to  no  government  for 
“social  security,”  expected  no  old-age 
pensions,  wanted  no  payments  from  the 
Federal  treasury,  required  no  guaran¬ 
tee  of  prices  or  profits,  demanded  no 
far-flung  regulations.  He  expected  gov¬ 
ernment  to  police  and  protect  his  free¬ 
dom,  nqt  to  encroach  upon  it. 

Government  has  become  an  end  in 
itself,  bent  upon  its  own  perpetuation. 
More  than  two  and  a  half  million  per¬ 
sons  serve  as  civilian  employees  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
executive  bureaus  of  government-  Gar¬ 
gantuan  operations  tend  to  feed  on 
themselves,  requiring  more  personnel 
offices,  more  information  offices,  more 
administration. 

All  of  this  is  not  the  result  of  ras¬ 
cality  or  of  ineptness.  Some  of  it  has 
come  about  through  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  expansion  of  government  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  new  day  and  of 
new  responsibilities  in  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  leadership.  Some  of  it  has 
resulted  from  an  enlightened  sense  of 
public  responsibility  for  under-privi¬ 
leged  peoples  everywhere.  But  large 
billions  of  government  expenditures 
could  be  curtailed  or  eliminated  if  pub¬ 
lic  disapproval  of  gargantuan  govern¬ 
ment  were  forthrightly  and  vigorously 
expressed,  and  if  it  were  made  clear  by 
the  voting  citizens  that  the  record  of 
expenditures  of  our  elected  members  of 
the  Congress  were  watched  and  check¬ 
ed.  This  is  a  responsibility  from  which 
there  is  no  escape. 

If  we  continue  to  be  placid  or  pas¬ 
sive  in  the  face  of  continuing  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  expanding  and  wasteful  ex¬ 
travagance  in  government;  if  we  stand 
idly  by  4o  watch  the  continuing  inun¬ 
dation  by  the  Federal  authorities  of  our 
freedom  of  action,  slowly  but  surely 
the  economic  vitality  of  the  nation  will 
be  weakened.  Then  to  shore  up  declin¬ 
ing  productivity,  the  tide  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  encroach  further  and  further 
into  our  free  enterprise  system,  less 
and  less  will  be  left  to  private  initia¬ 
tive.  More  and  more  policing,  more  and 
more  taxing,  more  and  more  public 
ownership  and  operation  will  be  the 
slow  and  inevitable  result. 

The  future  of  America  is,  and  always 
has  been,  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  republic.  In  November, 
another  opportunity  to  exercise  this 
responsibility  will  be  at  hand.  Will  you 
be  doing  your  part? 


Last  November,  we  put  a  message  in  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  headlined 
"More  Power  from  Niagara".  It  told  about  plans  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Niagara  River  to  produce  a  great  new  supply  of  electricity. 
It  said  that  Congress  must  decide  whether  this  will  be  another  Federal 
power  project,  a  State  project,  or  whether  it  will  be  done  by  the  five 
experienced  electric  companies  that  serve  90%  of  the  population  of  New 
York  State.  In  other  words.  Congress  must  decide  whether  it  will  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,000  or  by 
investor-owned,  tax-paying  companies? 

And  we  asked  you:  "Who  do  you  think  should  do  the  job?" 

Both  The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  New  York  State 
Grange  and  many  of  their  individual  units  have  come  out  in  support  of 
Niagara  redevelopment  by  the  five  electric  companies. 

Supporting  resolutions  have  come  from  labor  and  civic  groups.  Over  500 
editorials,  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  endorse  the  Niagara 
power  development  by  the  five  public  utilities. 

Thank  you  for  supporting  the  cause  of  free  enterprise ...  for  resisting 
this  latest  attempt  to  nationalize  the  electric  light  and  power  in¬ 
dustry.  Thank  you  for  deciding  that  the  five  electric  companies  can  do 
the  job  quicken,  cheaper,  without  public  funds  I 


i 


Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation  •  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corporation 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation  •  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 
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EZH  State  and  local  expenditures 
equal  to  income  payments  of 
states  in  cross-hatched  area. 


Federal  expenditures  equal  to 
income  payments  of  states  in 
blackened  area. 


|  HE  tidal  drift  toward  big  government  and 
the  centralization  of  power  is  indicated 
by  the  sharply  increasing  Federal  drain 
on  national  income  over  the  last  two 
decades. 

Federal  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1929 
amounted  to  less  than  the  total  income  pay¬ 
ments  of  California’s  inhabitants,  as  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  chart. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1939,  these  expenditures 
were  equal  to  the  individual  income  of  the 
Pacific  and  Mountain  regions,  together  with 


that  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  and 
42  per  cent  of  Nebraska. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1953,  estimated  Federal  expenditures  will  take 
the  equivalent  of  estimated  income  payments  of 
all  people  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in 
addition  all  income  payments  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mississippi  and  55  per  cent  of  those  of 
Alabama. 

The  foregoing  data  cover  only  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures.  If  total  state  and  local  expenditures 
were  added,  the  area  would  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  remaining  portion  of  Alabama,  all 
of  the  individual  income  of  the  people  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
>  dividual  income  payments  to  inhabitants  of 
North  Carolina.  This  is  shown  in  the  black¬ 
ened  and  cross-hatched  areas  of  the  bottom 
chart. 


Astounding  Figures 

These  two  areas  account  for  47  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  population,  83  per  cent  of  the 
land  area,  95  per  cent  of  total  crude  petrol¬ 
eum  production,  85  per  cent  of  the  lumber 
output,  70  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  min¬ 
eral  production,  and  71  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  farm  crop  production. 

Income  payments  to  individuals  represent 
total  income  received  from  all  sources  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  each  state.  According  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  it  includes 
“.  .  .  income  received  by  individuals  in  the 
form  of  wages  and  salaries,  net  income  of 
proprietors  (including  farmers),  dividends, 
interest,  net  rents,  and  other  items  such  as 
social  insurance  benefits,  relief,  veterans’  pen¬ 
sions  and  benefits,  and  allotment  payments 
to  dependents  of  military  personnel.” 

Total  estimated  government  expenditures — 
Federal,  state,  and  local — for  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  equivalent  to  the  total  wages  and 
salaries  of  75  per  cent  of  the  number  em¬ 
ployed  in  non-government  pursuits  in  this 
country.  Expressed  in  another  way,  these 
governmental  expenditures  approximate  the 
total  national  income  of  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  whose 
combined  population  aggregates  more  than 
257  million  persons.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  alone,  will  spend  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  more  than  was  spent  from  1789  through 
1925,  a  period  of  136  years. 


©  1952,  By  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953 

Estimated  Federal  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1953,  equal  estimated  total  income 
payments  to  all  individuals  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  in  addition,  all  of  the  income  to  individuals 
in  Mississippi  and  55  per  cent  of  the  income  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  Total  state  and  local  expenditures  of  the  entire 
country  are  shown  in  the  cross-hatched  area.  The  two 
shaded  areas  account  for  95  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
crude  petroleum  production,  85  per  cent  of  the  lumber 
output,  70  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  mineral  pro¬ 
duction,  and  71  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  farm 
crop  production. 


Staggering  Waste 

In  outlays  for  both  defense  and  non-defense 
there  is  a  staggering  amount  of  waste,  as  has 
been  revealed  by  outstanding  fiscal  authori¬ 
ties  of  both  major  political  parties.  But  this 
is  evidenced  in  even  a  casual  inspection  of 
Government  data. 

Non-defense  expenditures  have  increased 
from  $7.7  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  to  an 
estimated  $34.2  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  represents  nearly  a  four  and  one 
half  fold  increase  during  the  period.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year,  Federal  expenditures  for 
non-defense  items  alone  will  be  nearly  as 
much  as  was  spent  for  all  purposes  during 
the  entire  decade  of  the  1920’s. 

Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  waste  may 
be  found  in  the  Federal  personnel  records. 
The  number  of  civilian  workers  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  increased  by  339  per  cent  in  the  last  two 
decades.  This  is  more  than  eleven  times  the 
rate  of  increase  in  non-government  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  period. 

A  sprawling  and  mushrooming  bureauc- 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929 

Federal  expenditures  were  less  than  two-thirds  of 
total  income  payments  to  individuals  in  California. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939 

Federal  expenditures  were  equal  to  total  income  pay¬ 
ments  to  all  individuals  in  the  Pacific  and  Mountain 
states  as  well  as  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
42  per  cent  of  Nebraska. 


racy  has  been  created  that  imposes  a  stag¬ 
gering  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  But  these  public 
servants  have  also  become  the  most  powerful 
lobbyists  for  the  spending  of  public  money  for 
all  kinds  of  projects  at  a  time  when  our  Federal 
finances  are  in  the  danger  zone. 

No  "Gift” 

For  two  decades  the  Government  has  been 
playing  the  role  of  benefactor  to  the  American 
people,  who  apparently  are  enjoying  the  ride 
on  the  ‘‘gravy  wagon,”  financed  by  their  own 
money.  Too  often  the  money  is  distributed  to 
powerful  pressure  groups  in  return  for  political 
support.  It  would  appear  that  American  welfare 
has  been  placed  on  the  political  auction  block  to 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  these  “gifts” 
in  reality  are  false  and  hollow,  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  magic  source  of  income  but 
collects  tax  money  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  distributes  it  again  through  its  manifold 
spending  channels. 

Many  states  are  opposed  to  Federal  subsidies 
and  would  much  prefer  to  finance  their  own  ac¬ 
tivities  but  feel  compelled  to  dip  into  the  “grab 
bag”  in  order  to  get  back  a  larger  part  of  the 
money  contributed  by  their  own  citizens.  This 
practice  is  not  only  demoralizing  but  also  it  is 
making  state  and  local  governments  the  vassals 
of  the  Federal  Government,  thereby  threatening 
the  existence  of  self  government. 

The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  the  more  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  in  taxes  from  the  people,  the  more 
it  extends  control  over  them.  Through  red  tape, 
regulations,  restrictions,  and  Government  in¬ 
vasion  of  private  enterprise,  individual  freedom 
gradually  fades  into  the  background  until  even¬ 
tually  there  emerges  the  all-powerful  state.  The 
tragic  experience  of  the  Fascist  countries  should 
be  a  stark  warning  to  us  of  the  dangerous  course 
plotted  by  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  rebuild 
our  society. 

Reckless  and  Dangerous 

It  should  be  obvious  upon  sober  reflection  that 
this  nation  has  embarked  upon  a  reckless  and 
dangerous  course  that  is  dissipating  our  re¬ 
sources,  undermining  the  wealth-creating  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  people  and  siphoning  the  seed  money 
that  should  be  ploughed  back  into  business  for 
tools  and  equipment  in  order  to  increase  our 
productivity  and  keep  our  economy  in  a  strong 
and  healthy  position. 

“The  Ever-Lengthening  Shadow”  originally 
appeared  in  .the  August,  1938  issue  of  “The  New 
England  Letter”  published  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  Since  then,  with  modifications, 
it  has  been  in  three  subsequent  issues.  It  has 
been  reprinted  in  many  publications.  We  hope 
that  this  dramatic  presentation  of  Federal  fin¬ 
ance  may  help,  even  in  a  small  way,  to  arouse 
the  American  people  to  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  halt  this  dangerous  drift. 

The  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  against  wasteful  government  is  the 
power  of  the  purse,  as  was  well  understood  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  who  provided  safeguards 
against  usurpation.  The  task  of  regaining  sov¬ 
ereign  power  will  not  be  easy.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  forefathers,  the  struggle  and  sacrifice  will 
be  worth  while,  for  the  alternative  to  the  “rule 
by  law”  under  a  government  by  the  people,  is 
the  rule  of  tyranny  by  the  few  under  a  totali¬ 
tarian  regime. 

The  issue  before  us  rises  far  above  party  poli¬ 
tics  and  involves  in  its  scope  the  salvation  of 
this  nation. 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


You  can  end  the  tragic  mess  of  incompetence,  corruption  and  Commu¬ 
nism  in  government.  You  can  harvest  ability,  integrity  and  security  in  place 
of  the  smothering  socialism  we  have  now. 

With  Ike  Eisenhower  we  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  good,  honest,  economi¬ 
cal  government  .  .  .  enjoy  again  the  tranquility  of  a  world  at  peace. 

This  is  your  Crusade,  too.  It's  a  Crusade  for  decent  leadership  .  .  .  for 
understanding  .  .  .  for  relief  from  government  waste  and  high  taxes  .  . .  for 
return  to  moral  integrity. 

Here  is  leadership  which  will  provide  peacetime  prosperity  in  place  of 
war-borne  inflation;  here  is  strength  in  world  affairs  where  now  we  know 
but  weakness. 

Look  ahead,  neighbor  ... 


. . .  the  right  to  work 
for  yourself 

s 

. .  .  the  right  to  plan 

\ 

for  gour  family 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

For  President 

NOV.  4 

AMERICA'S  MOST  VITAL 

ELECTION  DAY 


VOTE  FOR 

IKE -IVES 

and  the  Straight  Republican  Ticket 

RURAL  CITIZENS  FOR  IKE  AND  IVES 


Harold  L.  Creal,  Chairman 
rs-  Frances  Todd,  Co-Chairman 
A?“n*.y  Chairmen: 

Albany,  Andrew  Ulrich 
Allegany,  Francis  Alvord 
“roonie,  William  Hotaling 
^attaraugus,  A.  L.  Milks 
yayuffa,  Mrs.  Martin  E.  Lind 
James  Van  Buskirk 

autauqua,  Mrs.  Edith  Cheney 


Chemung,  Robert  Turner 
Chenango,  Albert  Winters 
Clinton,  Norman  Foote 
William  Finney 
Columbia,  Frank  Briwa 
Cortland,  J.  Marlin  White 
Delaware,  Fred  Ruff 
Dutchess,  A.  L.  Shepherd 
Erie,  Brainard  E.  Prescott 
Essex,  Clifford  Kloos 


Franklin,  Fred  J.  Fallon 
Fulton,  James  Carpenter 
Genesee,  Clarence  Johncox 
Greene,  Gerald  Ingalls 
Herkimer,  Milburne  Huntley 
Jefferson,  Frank  D.  Walrath 
Lewis,  Dr.  E.  S.  Markham 
Livingston,  Clarence  House 
Madison,  Robert  Clark 
Monroe,  William  G.  Easton 


Montgomery,  Harold  Cronkite 
Niagara,  D.  M.  Dalrymple 
Oneida,  Hugh  Humphrey 
Onondaga,  Collin  Armstrong 
Orange,  Miss  Mabel  Knapp 
Orleans,  Earl  Harding 
Oswego,  John  B.  Mowry 
Otsego,  Ambrose  G.  Green 
Putnam,  Emil  Buechel 
Rensselaer,  Andrew  E.  Danish 


Rockland,  Stanley  Huested 
St.  Lawrence,  Henry  Howa 
Joel  Howard 
Saratoga,  Frank  Perry 
Schenectady,  G.  Albert  Fin 
Schoharie,  Howard  Curtis 
Schuyler,  Bert  C.  Cate 
Seneca,  Axel  Thompson 
Justin  Martin 
Steuben,  A.  E.  Scudder 


Jack  B.  Bishop 
Suffolk,  J.  Dwight  Reeve 
Sullivan;  Francis  P.  Darby 
Tioga,  William  Stimming 
Tompkins,  Harvey  Stevenson 
Ulster,  Dr.  Clifford  H.  Hoppenstedt 
Warren,  Harold  Carpenter 
Washington,  Carlos  Cary 
Wayne,  Horace  Putnam 
Wyoming,  George  B.  Sherman 
Yates,  P.  Henry  Flynn 
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2  American  Enterprises 

...both  getting  more  done 
despite  difficulties! 

AMERICAN  FARMS  are  starved  for  manpower.  Yet  by  mechaniza¬ 
tion  . . .  efficiency  .  .  .  hard  work  .  .  .  you  and  your  fellow  farmers 
have  upped  food  output  from  about  250,000,000  tons  in  1940  to 
over  300,000,000  tons  last  year. 

AND  RAILROADS  are  moving  this  vast  tonnage  at  a  lower  real 
cost  to  you.  For  today  it  takes  81  fewer  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay 
the  freight  on  an  average  car  of  grain  than  it  did  in  1940.  And 
that’s  in  spite  of  doubled  railroad  wage  rates  and  material  prices. 

SUCH  ECONOMY  is  only  possible  because  of  efficient  new  rail 
equipment  and  methods.  But  it  takes  money  to  make  improve¬ 
ments.  How  long  can  railroads  go  on  making  them,  with  net 
earnings  at  today’s  inadequate  level?  A  level  due  to  the  fact  that 
competing  transportation  is  subsidized  by  your  tax  dollars! 

AS  A  TAXPAYER,  it's  in  your  interest  to  see  that  heavy,  long 
distance  trucks,  barges,  planes  ...  all  forms  of  transportation 
.  .  .  are  made  to  pay  their  way  as  railroads  do  now. 

AS  A  FARMER,  it’s  in  your  interest  to  give  your  railroads  a  fair 
chance.  For  only  with  strong,  efficient  railroads  can  you  be  sure 
of  all-weather,  all-year  transportation  for  everything  you  raise. 

New  York  Central 

The  Smooth  Water  Level  Route 


Charles  E.  Danforth,  Litchfield,  Me. 


RANCHERS-FARMERS 

WEED  KUTTER’’  ELECTRIC  FENCERS 

HOLD  STOCK 
WHERE  OTHERS 
FAIL! 


Model  45 

115  Volt  A.C.  (a ■*.  a.. 

Only . *2  7.75 

FAMOUS  HOL-DEM  FENCERS  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  all  your  stock,  even  on  driest 
ground.  Hol-Dem  delivers  the  wallop  In  all  soil 
and  weather  conditions — controls  stock  the 
year  ’round  on  thousands  of  farms.  “Weed 
Kutter”  feature  eliminates  shorts  on  fence! 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  with  prices  on  Hi-line  and  Battery 
operated  units.  Save  money,  work  and  time. 
Six  models  to  choose  from  .  .  .  order  today! 

Ask  your  local  Dealer  or  write: 

HOL-DEM  FENCER  COMPANY 

419  North  Hanover,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
Phone:  1716  —  DIALERS  WANTED 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


GOVERNMENT 

Needs  Reducing ,  Too 


THE  FEDERAL  government  has  en¬ 
croached  on  many  parts  of  our 
economy  and  many  voters  believe  that 
unless  the  tendency  is  checked,  the  very 
existence  of  the  American  way  of  life 
is  threatened. 

Here  are  some  figures  taken  from  the 
New  England  Letter  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Boston  which  re-enforc- 
es  that  belief. 

1.  The  federal  government  is  the 
nation’s  largest  land  holder. 

Uncle  Sam  owns  about  one-fourth  of 
the  country’s  total  land  area  which  is 
supervised  by  some  60  federal  agencies 
with  different  policies  and  practices. 

In  1949  the  government  owned  about 
455  million  acres  equal  to  10  acres  for 
every  home  in  the  country.  It  is  equal 
to  the  combined  land  area  of  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  pre-war  Germany, 
Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Present  plans  provide  for  the  ac¬ 
quiring  of  more  millions  of  acres. 

2.  The  federal  government  is  the 
world’s  largest  hanker. 

On  June  30,  1952  it  is  estimated  that 
the  federal  government’s  lending  opera¬ 
tions  totalled  51  billion  dollars.  Wholly 
owned  government  enterprises  had  a 
lending  authority  of  about  66  billion 
dollars,  exceeding  by  nearly  10  billion 
dollars  the  total  outstanding  loans  of 
all  commercial  banks. 

3.  The  government  is  in  the  in¬ 
surance  business  on  a  grand  scale. 

It  is  estimated  that  life  insurance  in 


force  sponsored  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  about  $325  billion  by  the 
end  of  1952  compared  with  300  billion 
for  private  firms. 

4.  The  federal  government  pro¬ 
duced  12  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
electric  power  in  1951.  Including 
state  and  local  government  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  approximately  20  per  cent. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  produced  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  electricity  but  if  present 
plans  are  carried  out  it  may  generate 
25  per  cent  of  the  new  production  ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  constructed  in  2  or  3  years. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  federal 
government  supplies  more  than  71  per 
cent  of  the  electricity.  Private  utilities 
are  being  squeezed  out  by  competition 
from  tax-free  government  projects 
while  state  and  local  government  suffer 
a  substantial  loss  in  revenue. 

In  addition  to  serious  government  en¬ 
croachment  in  business,  examples  of 
which  are  given  above,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  exercises  many  controls  over 
all  business.  Through  taxation,  profits 
of  industry  can  be  controlled  even  to 
the  point  where  industry  must  look  to 
government  for  capital,  for  replace¬ 
ment,  and  expansion. 

Present  price  controls,  although  un¬ 
workable,  can  increase  the  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  business.  Acreage  controls  can  af¬ 
fect  every  farmer  and  every  consumer, 
and  the  use  of  subsidies  can  influence 
votes. 

It  is  vital  that  citizens  realize  the 
trend,  understand  where  it  is  leading, 
and  take  steps  to  stop  it. 


Dialing - - 

Big  Government 


ALL  you  have  to  do  to  measure  the 
growth  of  big  government  in  the 
United  States  is  look  in  your  telephone 
book.  A  glance  at  the  special  sections 
allotted  to  the  Federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments  will  show  the  spread  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  Washington  into  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  America. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  checked  the  telephone 
directories  of  the  nation’s  10  largest 
cities,  outside  Washington,  and  found 
3,375  listings  for  Federal  bureaus,  de¬ 
partments,  agencies,  units,  offices,  and 
installations.  The  state  governments,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  only  1,738  listings 
in  the  same  cities — barely  half  as 
many. 

The  directory  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
State  Capital  of  Massachusetts,  lists 
403  phone  numbers  for  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  and  only  294  for  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment.  New  York  City  (Manhattan 
only),  546  Federal  listings,  239  State; 
Chicago,  415  Federal,  158  State;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  356  Federal,  220  State;  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Central  Directory),  336  Federal, 
198  State;  Detroit,  230  Federal,  112 
State;  Baltimore,  216  Federal,  146 
State;  Cleveland,’ 207  Federal,  72  State; 
St.  Louis,  330  Federal,  113  State,  and 
San  Francisco,  336  Federal,  and  186 
State. 

In  many  of  the  cities,  the  Federal 
government  not  only  dominates  the 
phone  directory,  but  is  also  the  largest 


single  employer.  And  its  personnel  poli¬ 
cies  and  pay  scales  are  beginning  to 
set  the  pattern  for  state,  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  employment.  Of  the 
2,603,000  civilians  now  on  the  Federal 
payroll  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
overseas,  610,363  are  employed  in  the 
10  largest  cities. 

—  A. a.  — 

SOCIAL,  PROGRESS? 

ANY  voters  (and  some  officehold¬ 
ers)  say  they  are  not  Socialists  but 
that  they  are  for  “Social  Progress.” 

What  is  the  difference  between  So¬ 
cialism  and  Social  Progress?  It  is  the 
difference  between  compulsion  and 
freedom.  When  Congress  passes  a  law 
to  tax  you  and  me  to  get  money  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  some  individual  or  class 
which  supposedly  needs  the  money 
more  than  we  do,  that’s  Socialism  no 
matter  what  some  people  may  call  it. 

When  you  and  I  voluntarily  give 
money  to  an  individual  or  group  need¬ 
ing  help,  that’s  Social  Progress. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  voters 
understand  this  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence.  Then  when  an  office  seeker  says 
he  is  for  Social  Progress  but  against 
Socialism,  pin  him  down  and  see  if  his 
definitions  fit  the  facts! 

—  a.  a.  — 

The  best  measure  of  efficiency  on 
specialized  dairy  farms  is  the  amount 
cf  milk  sold  per  man. 
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BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


Total  tax  collections  compared  with  total  food  expenditures  in  U.  S. 
‘  1951-’52  partly  estimated.  » 


) 


TAXES  Cost 
More  than  FOOD 


AX  collections  in  the  United 
States  this  year  are  setting  a 
new  high  record  for  all  time, 
far  -above  the  former  peak  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  last  full  year  of  World 
War  II.  Treasuries  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  are  taking  in 
more  billions  of  dollars  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  as  a  result  of  increased  rates  and 
new  types  of  taxes,  applied  at  boom 
levels  of  business  activity  and  national 
income. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  a  pamphlet  of  charts  entitled 
“How  Much  Government?”  estimates 
the  grand  total  for  the  1952  fiscal  year 
at  the  staggering  sum  of  $87  billion, 
compared  with  around  $70  billion  in 
1951  and  a  range  of  $52-57  billion  in 
the  years  1944-50. 

High  But  Short 

The  federal  portion  (including  social 
security  taxes)  of  $67.4  billion  is  the 
highest  in  the  country’s  history,  yet 
some  several  billion  dollars  short  of 
balancing  the  budget  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1952. 

For  fiscal  1953,  President  Truman 
has  estimated  that  the  deficit  will  jump 
to  $14  billion,  despite  a  further  large 
rise  in  tax  collections.  Total  cost  of 
government,  including  state  and  local, 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  expected 
to  exceed  $100  billion. 

Most  people  simply  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  a  figure  such  as  $87  billion  repre¬ 
senting  the  estimated  national  tax  load. 
Such  an  aggregate  takes  on  meaning 
only  if  comparison  is  made  with  some¬ 
thing  familiar,  as  the  nation’s  bill  for 
food  computed  each  year  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Consumer  expenditures  for  food  have 
followed  a  sharply  and  almost  unin¬ 
terrupted  upward  trend  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II.  Latest  annual 
figures  available  are  $52.8  billion  for 
(he  year  1950.  CuiTent  statistics  on 
monthly  sales  by  food  stores  and  res¬ 
taurants  indicate  that  the  total  may 
ha/e  risen  by  1951  to  around  $57  bil¬ 
lion,  and  in  1952  may  reach  $60  billion. 

Thus  despite  a  national  food  bill  that 
more  than  trebled  since  prewar,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  inflation  of  general  prices,  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  of  many  billions 
to  hold  up  farm  products,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  long-term  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion,  the  national  tax  bill  soared  even 
higher  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ac¬ 
companying  chart. 

Traditionally  the  expenditures  for 
taxes  have  run  well  below  those  for 
food.  During  the  war,  this  relationship 
changed;  taxes  then  moved  above  fooc|, 
and  have  since  stayed  above.  The  soar¬ 


ing  tax  load  in  1952  carried  the  esti¬ 
mated  total  almost  half  again  as  high 
as  the  food  total.  Taxes  exceed  by  even 
wider  margins  the  four  other  major 
categories  of  consumer  expenditures — 
clothing,  housing,  house  operation,  and 
transportation. 

Ili<l«l<»n  Taxes 

Unfortunately,  this  fact  is  not  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  average  family  in  its 
budget,  for  the  reason  that  less  than 
half  of  the  tax  total  is  paid  directly  by 
individuals  in  the  form  of  income,  sales 
or  property  taxes.  The  major  or  “hid¬ 
den”  portion  is  paid  by  business — cor¬ 
porations,  partnerships  and  proprietor¬ 
ships — in  a  multiplicity  of  different 
taxes  that  tend,  along  with  other  costs, 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  purchaser  in 
his  cost  of  living. 

Although  it  is  less  unpopular  politi¬ 
cally  to  levy  taxes  upon  business  than 
upon  individuals,  and  although  business 
often  has  to  absorb  some  of  the  tax, 
it  acts  for  the  most  part  as  collecting 
agent.  Taxes  must  in  the  last  analysis 
be  borne  by  the  people,  who  now  pay 
more  for  being  governed  and  defended 
than  for  eating.  —  The  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

—  a. a.  — 

DOES  AMERICA  HAVE 
UNLIMITED  RESOURCES? 

AMERICANS  —  and  also  foreigners, 
it  seems — have  become  accustomed 
to  thinking  of  our  resources  and  fin¬ 
ancial  capacity  as  unlimited.  But  rich 
America  is  becoming  a  have-not  nation 
in  a  number  of  critical  respects.  In 
1939  we  were  net  exporters  of  alumi¬ 
num,  copper  and  petroleum.  In  1950  we 
were  net  importers  of  all  three  basic 
commodities.  Increasingly,  we  are  be¬ 
coming  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  iron  ore. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  rapid 
and  basic  shift  in  our  resource  position 
are  twofold:  primarily  the  heavy  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  of  the  past  decade 
and,  secondarily,  our  foreign  military 
and  economic  aid  programs.  No  nation 
is  wealthy  enough  to  continue,  over  a 
long  period,  a  policy  of  substantially 
reducing  its  material  wealth  without 
receiving  something  in  return. 

Since  1940  the  American  people  have 
spent  nearly  $75  billion  (net)  outside 
the  United  States,  primarily  in  Western 
Europe.  To  finance  this  the  United 
States  Government  has  made  grants 
and  loans  of  $68  billion.  Private  invest¬ 
ment  and  remittances  contributed  the 
remainder.  —  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Washington ,  D.  C. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 

To 

NEW  YORK  MlLKSHED 
DAIRYMEN! 


Since  1937,  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency,  Inc.,  has  based  an  active,  progressive  pro¬ 
gram  of  help  to  dairymen  on  three  fundamental  principles. 
They  are  as  basic  today  as  they  were  in  1937. 


1  \  our  Bargaining  Agency  provides  a  means  for 

■  united  effort  in  the  best  American  tradition  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  action  to  provide  an  adequate,  sound 
economic  basis  under  which  dairymen  can  operate 
their,  business. 

Communism  and  socialism  flourish  upon  and  create  poverty. 
Free  enterprise  with  its  proven  promise  of  a  better  life  for 
the  individual,  is  strong  when  fair  prices  are  maintained. 

Today  as  in  1937,  your  Bargaining  Agency,  as  spokesman 
for  55  milk  marketing  cooperatives  representing  dairymen 
producing  more  than  half  of  the  milk  sold  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  market,  is  controlled  by  producers  and  works 
for  fair  prices  for  all  dairymen. 

lour  Bargaining  Agency  serves  its  members  and  the 
“■■general  public  as  a  source  of  unbiased  information 
on  milk  marketing  problems  and  programs. 

In  1938,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Secretary  stated  “Dairy 
farmers  are  interested  in  building  their  own  marketing  pro¬ 
gram,  and  if  it  is  to  be  lasting,  it  must  be  on  a  foundation 
that  is  sound  and  four-square  with  the  facts.  That  program 
will  succeed  and  will  return  dividends  to  producers  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  desire  for  and  the  understanding  of  the  facts  by 
the  average  producer.” 

You’ll  find  that  statement  on  the  front  cover  of  every 
issue  of  our  magazine — The  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers' 
News — and  it  has  been  a  governing  principle  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  Agency. 

3  Support  of  all  programs  that  will  benefit  dairymen, 
■  farmers  and  the  general  public. 

Such  self-help  programs  as  that  of  Milk  for  Health,  Inc., 
that  return  real  dividends  to  producers  and  consumers  of 
milk  and  milk  products  have  been  consistently  and  strongly 
supported  by  the  Bargaining  Agency. 

These  are  principles  upon  which  all  dairymen  and  all 
honest  dairy  organizations  can  agree.  Your  Bargaining 
Agency  sees  a  growing  future  for  this  type  of  cooperative 
action,  and  asks  for  support  from  all  dairymen  to  help 
continue  building  a  sound  program  that  will  endure  for 
many  times  the  fifteen  years  of  past  service. 


METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS’  BARGAINING 

AGENCY,  INC. 

James  A.  Young  Room  118  Phone  23014 

President  Onondaga  Hotel  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


(630)  30 
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WALKS 


CONCRETE 

IMPROVEMENTS 

give  farm  profits  a  boost 


Inexpensive  concrete  improve¬ 
ments  can  work  wonders  in  help¬ 
ing  you  increase  the  productivity 
and  profits  of  your  farm. 

What  are  the  needs  on  your 
farm?  Perhaps  one  of  the  im¬ 
provements  shown  here.  Or  a  new 
dairy  barn  floor,  barn  foundation, 
paved  barnyard,  driveway,  ma¬ 
nure  pit  or  poultry  run. 

Firesafe  concrete  improvements 
are  easy  to  build.  They  make  farm 
work  easier  and  more  profitable 
year  after  year.  Plan  today  for 
greater  profits  with  concrete. 

Concrete  construction  is  mod¬ 
erate  in  first  cost,  requires  little 
or  no  repair  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 
As  a  result  concrete  delivers  true, 

low-annual-cost  service. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  a  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer  in  your 
area.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for 
informative  free  literature. 


MANGERS 


FEEDING  FLOORS 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY- 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
Please  send  free  booklets  on 
these  concrete  improvements 

(list  subject):  Name . . . 


St.  or  R.  No . 

Post  Office . State.. 


FUEL  AND  MONEY 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME 
DRAFT-FREE  AND  COMFORTABLE  WITH 


t - *  °'-*c  Pro-Tex-Mor* 

STORM 
WINDOWS 


•  WIND-PROOF  •  COLD-PROOF 
•  STORM-PROOF 


Strong  and  shatter¬ 
proof 

Fits  any  window  up 
to  34  x  70  inches 
Complete  with  nails 
and  molding 


*T.  M,  Reg. 


Put  it  up  yourself  in  only  5 
minutes  with  just  a  hammer 
and  scissors. 


Senator  Byrd 


ETWEEN  the  day  in  1789  when 
George  Washington  took  oath 
as  our  first  President  and 
April  30,  1945,  the  month  in 
which  Mr.  Truman  inherited  the  presi¬ 
dency,  the  United  States  Government 
collected  from  its  citizens  a  total  of 

$248  billion  in 
taxes. 

Between  April 
30,  1945,  and  June 
30  of  this  year  — 
all  within  the  life 
of  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration  —  the 
government’s  total 
tax  collection  was 
$260  billion. 

In  six  years,  the 
Truman  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  taken 
more  from  the 
American  people 
than  all  the  domes¬ 
tic  taxes  our  government  levied  in  the 
previous  156  years.  Consider  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  last  three  years.  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated: 

$50,222  billion  for  1950. 

$87,445  billion  for  1951. 

$94,429  billion  for  1952. 

This  totals  $232.1  billion.  It  is  with¬ 
in  a  few  billion  of  our  $256  billion  pub¬ 
lic  debt  and  of  our  $265  billion  esti¬ 
mated  national  income.  It  averages 
some  $77  billion. 

Where’s  The  Limil 

Does  anyone  who  understands  simple 
arithmetic  believe  that  the  United 
States  Government  can  long  continue 
to  spend  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  its 
citizens’  total  income?  Time  and  again 
in  Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings, 
Treasury  officials  admitted  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  our  people  can  pay  in 
taxes  and  still  maintain  a  free  econ¬ 
omy.  But  they  declined  to  estimate 
what  proportion  of  the  national  income 
may  be  taxed  with  safety. 

If  the  Treasury  is  unwilling  or  un¬ 
able  to  describe  boundaries  beyond 
which  heavier  taxation  and  increased 
debt  would  endanger  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  what  other  policy  can  we  expect 
from  the  Administration  than  one  of 
boundless  spending,  confiscatory  tax¬ 
ation  and  stratospheric  debt?  I  know 
that  virtually  all  members  of  Congress 
are  concerned  about  government  econ¬ 
omy  and  that  they  hear  from  constitu¬ 
ents  to  the  same  effect. 

But  when  an  appropriation  bill  comes 
up  for  item-by-item  consideration,  they  ' 
hear  from  special  interests  opposing  re¬ 
ductions  or  demanding  increases,  and 
the  bureau  or  agency  involved  often 
uses  franked  mail  at  government  ex¬ 
pense  to  incite  people  to  bring  pres¬ 
sure  on  Congress  in  behalf  of  that 
item. 

Congress  does  not  hear  from  econ¬ 
omy-minded  citizens  upon  such  detail, 
one  of  thousands  in  a  huge  document. 
The  last  Budget  of  the  United  States 
was  volume  of  1,312  pages  of  nine  by 
eleven  and  one-half  inches,  plus  a  378- 
page  appendix.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  the  next  budget  to  be  a  smaller 
book. 

Congress  Has  Lost  Control 

Much  of  the  budget  would  require 
special  legislation  before  appropria¬ 
tions  could  be  cut.  The  American  peo- 


as  perilous 
as  Mi?  itself 


3 y  SEN.  HARRY  F.  BYRD 


pie  are  unaware  of  the  shocking  fact 
that  Congress  has  lost  immediate  leg¬ 
islative  control  over  most  government 
funds  and  property. 

For  instance,  in  1946,  Congress  ap¬ 
propriated  $3  million  to  start  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  McNary  Dam  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  doubtless  a  worthy  project 
which  the  government  is  committed  to 
carry  out  over  a  period  of  years.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  that  dam  may  cost  $270 
million. 

But  some  1,400  river  and  harbor  and 
flood  control  projects  have  also  been 
authorized,  a  few  authorizations  dating 
back  to  1936  and  earlier;  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  estimates  that  over 
the  years  nearly  $12  billion  in  appropri¬ 
ations  will  be  required  for  completion. 
Until  Congress  reviews  them,  all  these 
project  approvals  have  the  force  of 
law. 

There  can  be  little  reduction  in  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  until  Congress 
regains  control  over  them.  “The  time 
has  come,”  testified  Lindsay  Warren. 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States,  “to 
re-examine  grants  to  executive  officers 
aiid  final  and  conclusive  authority  over 
their  spending  operations,  to  re-evalu- 
ate  them  and  to  determine  whether 
some  or  all  of  them  should  not  be  re¬ 
pealed  or  greatly  modified.” 

Tremendous  saving  can  be  made  by 
reduction  or  elimination  of  programs 
specifically  prescribed  by  law.  Last 
year  I  indicated  where  $7  billion  might 
be  saved  by  such  a  process. 

Leadership  Needed 

In  the  matter  of  these  reductions,  the 
Chief  executive  has  some  responsibility 
of  leadership.  To  date,  such  leadership 
has  not  been  manifest,  for  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  a  single  suggestion  from  the  White 
House  about  curtailment  or  repeal  of 
any  of  these  programs.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  had  a  stubborn,  persist¬ 
ent  demand — backed  by  high-powered, 
expensive  propaganda  paid  for  by  the 
government — for  socialized  agriculture, 
socialized  medicine,  socialized  housing 
and  for  greater  federal  control  of  ed¬ 
ucation. 

The  time  between  now  and  the  re¬ 
convening  of  Congress  next  January 
could  be  a  turning  point  in  the  present 
trend  of  our  national  economy.  Most 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  are  at  home  during 
this  period.  If  they  hear  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  from  their  constituents 
about  the  burden  which  the  present 
tax  law  and  unessential  non-military 
spending  puts  upon  them,  and  if  those 
protests  continue  during  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  the  steady  progress 
of  this  country  toward  financial  'ruin 
mighUbe  arrested.  The  peril  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  in  this  respect  is  as  great  as 
that  of  war  itself. 

—  A. A. — 

The  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce  has  totaled  up  the  country’s 
foreign  aid  expenditures  of  the  past  12 
years  and  found  the  total — $89,252,- 
000,000-— is  equal  to  the  value  of  all 
new  home  construction  in  the  "past  25 
years.  Just  since  the  war,  we’ve  spent 
$48,000,000,000  on  foreign  aid — an 
amount  exceeding  the  value  of  all  prop¬ 
erty,  plant  and  equipment  owned  by 
all  American  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tions  combined. 
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Government  Power 
Must  Be  Limited 

By  HERBERT  HOOVER 


nHROUGHOUT  the  centuries  of 
history  freedom  has  been  the 
quest  of  men.  For  this  the  best 
and  bravest  on  earth  have 
fought  and  died.  N 

The  tablets  of  free  men,  lost  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  were  again  handed  down 
to  the  American  people.  Those  tablets 
bore  not  only  the  words  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution 
but  they  expressed 
the  very  spirit  of 
free  men. 

Do  you  not  believe 
the  words  have  been 
distorted  and  their 
spirit  violated? 

The  genius  of  our 
Founding  Fathers 
which  preserved  this 
Republic  longer  than 
any  Republic  in  his¬ 
tory  was  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  powers  within  our  government. 
One  of  their  strong  purposes  was  to 
protect  free  men  by  restriction  of 
Presidential  power. 

For  20  years  we  have  seen  constant 
attrition  of  those  Constitutional  safe¬ 
guards  of  free  men. 

I  do  not  need  recall  to  you  the  Rub¬ 
ber  Stamp  Congress;  the  packed  Su¬ 
preme  Court;  war  without  approval  of 
Congress  and  a  score  of  dire  secret  in¬ 
ternational  commitments  without  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate. 

Over  these  20  years  we  have  seen 
pressure  groups  fostered  and  appeas¬ 
ed  by  Presidents  until  they  intimi¬ 
date  and  paralyze  the  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  No  man  has  been  elected  by  the 
people  to  have  such  powers.  If  free¬ 
dom  is  to  live,  we  can  no  more  have 
economic  tyranny  than  we  can  have 
political  tyranny.  Representative 
government  is  not  today  master  in 
our  own  house. 

Our  social  order  does  not  rest  upon 
Constitutional  safeguards  alone.  This 
Republic  was  founded  on  a  pledge  of 
sacred  honor.  Yet  we  have  writhed  un¬ 
der  shocking  disclosures  of  intellectual 
dishonesty  and  unpunished  corruption 
in  high  places — greater  in  aggregate 
than  all  such  sins  in  our  history  put 
together. 

The  grandeur  of  a  people  comes  from 
their  moral  and  spiritual  character. 
Today  that  grandeur  is  corroded  by  in¬ 
tellectual  dishonesty  and  corruption 
among  public  officials.  The  drip,  drip, 
drip  from  dishonor  in  high  places  plays 
a  part  in  the  increasing  of  crime  among 
the  people. 

Do  these  acts  make  for  free  men? 
And  there  have  been  other  assas¬ 
sinations  of  freedom. 

In  only  7  years  since  victory,  we 
have  seen  tax-and-tax — spend-and- 
spend  reach  a  fantastic  total  greater 
than  in  all  the  previous  170  years 
of  our  Republic. 

Behind  this  curtain  of  plush  tax  and 
spend,  three  spooks  are  mixing  a  poison 
for  the  American  people.  They  are  the 
shades  of  Mussolini,  Karl  Marx,  and 
his  socialism;  and  Lord  Keynes,  with 
his  perpetual  government  spending,  de¬ 
ficits  ’  and  inflation.  And  we  added  a 
new  ideology  of  our  own.  That  is  gov¬ 
ernment  give-away  programs. 

If  you  want  to  see  pure  fascism  mix¬ 
ed  with  give-away  programs,  take  a 
look  into  the  Brannan  Plan. 

If  you  want  to  see  pure  socialism 
mixed  with  give-away  programs,  take 
a  look  at  socialized  medicine  and  so¬ 
cialized  electrical  power. 

Do  these  things  make  for  free  men? 


AMBITION  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

OUNG  people  today,  planning 
their  life  careers,  have  lost  a 
large  part  of  their  ambition  for 
improvement.  If  they  are  qualified 
graduates  of  a  good  school,  they 
can  for  the  time  being  be  very  se¬ 
lective  in  their  choice  of  a  number 
of  jobs  offered  to  them,  particularly 
if  they  have  technical  training.  But 
instead  of  using  the  yardstick  of 
opportunity  in  their  measurement, 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  what  kind  of  pension 
system  will  be  available  to  them, 
what  sort  of  a  retirement  annuity. 

For  a  young  man  to  approach  his 
life's  work  with  the  thought  of 
spending  his  productive  years  as  in¬ 
nocuously  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  retirement  privi¬ 
leges,  is  tragedy  indeed.  Just  as 
there  is  great  tragedy  in  ultimate 
insecurity,  there  can  be  equal  trage¬ 
dy  when  security  only  and  not  con¬ 
tribution  is  the  goal.  —  James 
Shouse,  Vice-president,  Avco  Mfg. 
Corp. 


Man  was  created  somewhat  lower 
than  the  angels,  but  to  him  the  Cre¬ 
ator  gave  the  right  to  plan  his  own 
life,  to  dare  his  own  adventure,  to 
earn  his  own  reward  so  long  as  he 
does  no  harm  to  his  fellows.  Either 
we  shall  have  a  society  based  upon 
ordered  liberty  and  the  creative  en¬ 
ergy  of  free  men  or  we  shall  have  a 
dictated  society. 

There  are  immutable  principles  which 
neither  the  rigors  of  depression,  nor  the 
tricks  of  inherent  powers,  nor  lost 
statesmanship,  nor  wars,  nor  New 
Dealers,  nor  militarists  can  change. 
These  immutable  principles  came  into 
the  universe  along  with  the  shooting 
stars  of  which  worlds  are  made,  and 
they  have  always  been  and  ever  will 
be  true.  Such  are  the  presence  of  God, 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  cease¬ 
less  struggle  of  mankind  to  be  free. 

Shjdl  we  keep  that  faith?  Must  we 
condemn  unborn  generations  to  fight 
again  and  die  for  the  right  to  be  free? 

Now  let  us  take  a  cold  look  at  the 
economic  and  social  effect  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  policies  on  the  United  States. 
It  is  no  news  to  you  that  the  federal 
and  local  governments  are  spending 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  That  is  more  than  any  nation 
can  bear. 

If  free  men  are  to  survive  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  must  reduce  spending  and  tax¬ 
es.  It  is  true  we  can  make  some  cuts 
in  spending  by  stopping  waste,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  private  privilege.  But  the  to¬ 
tal  of  all  such  reductions  would  not 
even  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  one- 
half  to  say  nothing  of  stopping  infla¬ 
tion  or  reducing  taxes. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  say  we  will 
balance  the  budget  and  reduce  taxes. 
Or  to  say  we  will  do  it  some  years 
hence.  We  must  face  the  grim  reality 
of  how  and  where  to  do  it  now. 

The  reality  is  that  we  cannot  ever 
balance  the  budget  and  reduce  taxes 
except  by  cutting  into  this  military  and 
foreign  spending. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  those  who 
honestly  seek  for  short  cuts  to  solve 
our  complex  problems.  But  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  betterment  can  only  be  built 
brick  by  brick  by  men  and  women  free 
in  spirit  and  mind.  The  bricks  must 
come  from  the  mold  of  religious  faith, 
of  justice,  of  integrity,  of  fidelity  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 


High  Production 
on  2x  Milking  f 
this  Beacon-fed 


Over  500  pounds  of  butterfat  on  2x  milking  is  a  fine  annual 
herd  average — especially  with  a  herd  established  less  than  10 
years  ago. 

Yet  Pinwood  Farm  at  Livingston  Manor,  New  York,  has 
been  making  such  records  for  three  consecutive  years.  Here  are 
the  herd  averages  made  on  2x  milking  for  the  respective  H.I.R. 
years: 

195 1-52 — 28  cows  averaged 

14,473  lbs.  of  4.0%  milk — 586.1  lbs.  butterfat  (unofficial  record) 

1950-51 — 21  cows  averaged 
13,275  lbs.  of  4.0%  milk — 525.6  lbs.  butterfat 


1949-50 — 18  cows  averaged 
14,546  lbs.  of  4.0%  milk — 575.8  lbs.  butterfat 

( 

Credit  for  these  records  goes  to  Burr  Sherwood,  owner  and 
his  herdsman,  Corliss  “Duke”  Van  Dusen.  Starting  with  the  40- 
head  of  grades  and  purebreds  that  were  on  the  farm  when  pur¬ 
chased  in  1943,  Mr.  Sherwood  now  has  63  purebreds,  including 
27  milkers — most  of  which  are  Pinwood-bred. 

FEEDING  PROGRAM 

The  Pinwood  feeding  program  calls  for  all  the  roughage  the 
cows  will  eat.  Beacon  “18”  Test  Cow  Ration  is  the  milking  feed. 
Beacon  Dairy  Fitting,  Be-Co-Lass  and  Beacon  Calf  Starter  are 
also  used.  Mr.  Sherwood  tells  us,  “The  thing  I  like  about  Beacon 
is  its  consistent,  uniform  quality.” 

Our  feeds  are  sold  by  Beacon  dealers  from  Maine 
to  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  inclusive. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 

Eastport,  N.  Y.  York,  Pa.  laurel,  Del.  Tv 


See  You  At  the  Polls 

Tuesday ,  Nov.  4 

ELECTION  DAY  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
DAY  ON  A  GOOD  CITIZEN  S  CALENDAR! 

It  is  up  to  us  to  decide  what  men  we  want  to  run  government  for  us 
during  these  next  four  crucial  years. 

Who  will  get  us  out  of  war? 

Who  will  run  an  honest  government  ? 

Who  will  reduce  our  taxes? 

Who  can  best  combat  communism  ? 

y 

MAKE  UP  YOUR  OWN  MIND  BUT  VOTE  TUES.  NOV.  4 

( This  space  paid  for  by  a  friend  of  America) 


(632)  32 
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zl  USAGE 


MODEL 

150 

with  exten¬ 
sion  sides 
and  bow 
top. 


Cobey  PTO  Spreaders  are 
also  made  in  100  bu.  and 
75  bu.  sizes,  available 
with  side  extensions  but 
no  top  bows. 


MODEL  100 


1  PTO  operation  plus  side  extensions  give 
you  a  self-unloading  wagon. 

^  PTO  operation  assures  the  best  in  spreading 
***  efficiency  —  regardless  of  weather  and  field 
conditions. 

^  Add  the  top  bows  and  a  tarp  and  you  have 
a  large  capacity  forage  wagon. 

No  other  spreader  offers  you  so  much  "job  assist¬ 
ance"  for  your  money  ...  by  saving  time  ...  by 
reducing  hard  labor  ...  by  doing  several  jobs 
instead  of  just,  one. 

YOU  ALSO  GET  THESE  TOP-NOTCH  COBEY  FEATURES 
Six-speed  conveyor,  controlled  from  tractor  seat 
.  .  .  roller-bearings  for  smooth,  easy  operation 
.  .  .  gears  and  chains- enclosed  .  .  .  wide  flares  on 
box  .  .  .  make  or  break  connection  to  PTO  without 
tools  .  .  .  non-wrapping,  cork-screw  design  shred¬ 
der-spreaders  .  .  .  low  loading  height  .  .  .  adjust¬ 
able  tractor  hitch. 

For  complete  information,  check  the  coupon  and 
return  today. 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 
Dept.  A-102  Galion,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON. .  .  NOW! 


□  Hydraulic  Lift  Discs 

□  Power  Driven  Spreaders 

□  Convertible  Farm  Wagons 
Q  Wagon  Gear  and  Boxes 

□  Disc  Harrows 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrows 
O  Pulverizers 

□  Rotary  Hoes 


THE  COBEY  CORP.  Dept.  A-102  Galion,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked 

Name _ . 


E.  R.  EASTMAN’S  Greatest  Book! 

Love! 
Action! 
History! 


"Ed  Eastman  has  done  another  fine 
job  ...  a  fascinating  story." 

—UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 
"It  is  heartily  recommended." 
—THE  ITHACA  JOURNAL 


THESE  long  winter  evenings  give  us  time  to  read  again  and 
here  is  one  of  the  most  revealing  stories  ever  written  about 
Civil  War  times  in  the  Northeast  —  written  by  a  man  you 
know 

This  is  the  complete  novel — not  the  condensed 
version  you  may  have  r^ad  in  serial  form. 

NO  DRUMS  makes  a  wonderful  gift  for  man,  woman  or 
youngster — and  you  should  remember,  there  are 

ONLY  56  SHOPPING  DAYS  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS! 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  BOX  367-N,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $ . ------  for  which  please  send  me,  postpaid, 

NO  DRUMS  at  $3.00  each. 


copies  of 


Name 


Address- 


(Please  print  plainly  to  assure  prompt  delivery.) 


CHANGE  ?  &wi4e, 

Tfot  t?ctoda*Keatal& 


By  HUGH  L.  COSLINE 


O 


NE  thing  is  certain :  change 
is  inevitable.  History  re¬ 
cords  past  changes.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  future 
holds  but  we  do  know  that 
changes  will  come. 

But  some  things  never  change.  The 
law  of  gravity  can  never  be  rescinded 
or  amended.  The  Ten  Commandments 

and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  are  ever¬ 
lasting.  Economic 
laws  cannot  be 
safely  ignored. 

Following  are 
five  economic 
truths  which  every 
person  can  well 
study  and  observe: 

1 .  You  can’t  have 
your  cake  and  eat 
it  too. 

That’s  so  self-evident  that  it  seems 


iHii 


Hugh  L.  Cosline 


job  it  provides,  and  it  takes  mote  than 
that  to  buy  and  equip  a  farm  for  every 
job  it  provides. 

But  suppose  you  and  I  stop  being 
thrifty — stop  saving  money.  We  might 
do  that  for  one  of  two  reasons :  we 
might  conclude  that  it  is  foolish  and 
unnecessary  because  we  believe  that  a 
charitable  and  fatherly  government  will 
look  after  us  in  our  old  age;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  might  find  the  govern¬ 
ment  taxing  us  so  heavily  that  we  have 
nothing  left  to  save. 

Anyway,  if  nobody  saves,  who  will 
build  and  equip  the  factories  ?  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  course;  that’s  what  some 
folks  think  a  government  is  for.  But 
where  will  the  government  get  the 
money  ?  There  are  two  possibilities : 
they  can  tax  you  and  me;  or  they  can 
persuade  or  compel  us  to  loan  some 
money  to  government. 

When  we*  are  thrifty  and  save,  we 
get  dividends  or  interest.  Our  money  is 


like  a  waste  of  time  to  say  it.  Few  WOrking  for  us,  and  if  we  need  the 
will  deny  the  truth  of  it,  but  how  principal,  we  can  use  it  when  we  wish, 
many  of  us  have  learned  it  so  thorough-  go  wjien  we  are  taxed.  We  get  no 

ly  that  it  has  ^become  a  part  of^our-  dividends  or  interest  on  that!  In  fact,  if 
selves?  It  applies  to  many  things,  per-  the  government  runs  the  factory  it 
haps  to  all  things,  but  now  let  s  apply  pUiids,  buys  or  seizes,  we’ll  be  lucky  if 
it  to  government.  we  don’t  get  a  bigger  tax  bill,  part  of 

Government  has  nothing  to  give  to  it.  going  to  make  up  the  losses  sus- 
any  person  or  any  group  except  what  tained. 

it  first  takes  from  some  other  person  if  we  loan  to  the  government  and 
or  group.  »  decide  we  want  it  back,  how  does  the 

Subsidies,  price  supports  and  other  government  pay  it?  With  money  bor- 
handouts  are  inevitably  followed  by  rowed  from  someone  else!  Government 
stricter  and  stricter  controls.  as  such  produces  nothing;  there  are  no 

Freedom  and  security  are  not  team-  Pr°fits. 
mates.  The  prisoner  in  a  jail  has  Se-  4.  Money  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  it 

curity.  He  has  food  and  shelter,  but  is  a  handy  medium  of  exchange 


give  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  see  how 
quickly  he  will  trade 
that  security  for 
freedom. 

We  cannot  have 
freedom  without  re¬ 
sponsibility.  A  de¬ 
mocracy,  to  remain 


IF  YOU  pick  up  a  starving 
dog  and  make  him  pros¬ 
perous,  he  will  not  bite  you; 
that  is  the  principal  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  dog  and  a 
man. — Mark  Twain. 


You  can’t  eat  it 
or  wear  it.  You  can 
burn  it,  but  a  bill,  be 
it  labelled  one  dollar 
or  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  gives  mighty 
little  heat. 

We  all  know  that 
neither  money  nor 


effective,  requires  intelligent,  informed  the  things  money  ean  buy  can  guaran- 
citizens — citizens  too  smart  to  hand  tee  one  minute  of  happiness.  We  know 
their  responsibilities  to  a  political  ma-  it,  yet  we  must  remind  ourselves  often, 
chine  that  may  become  conupt.  5.  Honesty  is  the  basis  for  freedom. 

2.  Work  is  fun.  /  More  and  more  in  recent  months  I 

All  of  us,  boys  and  girls,  young  and  have  been  reminded  that  the  America 

old,  need  to  know  this,  to  believe  stead-  we  all  love  was  originally  founded  on 
fastly  that  it  is  true.  Few  people,  when  sound  religious  principles,  namely,  the 
they  are  well,  will  willingly  remain  idle  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on 
for  long.  The  trouble  is  that  we  are  the  Mount. 

inclined  to  put  the  label  “work”  on  This  country  was  developed  by  a  free 
those  things  we  dislike  to  do  and  to  people,  able,  willing  and  ready  to  sub- 
■  label  as  “fun”  those  things  we  enjoy  due  a  continent,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
doing.  .  edge  that  what  they  gained  through 

I  believe  every  person  should  learn  their  own  efforts,  the  law  of  the  land 

that  sometimes — yes  many  times — we  would  allow  them  to  keep, 
must  learn  to  do  what  we  dislike  to  do,  Qur  forefathers  asked  for  no  securi- 
and  that  the  younger  we  learn  it,  the  ty>  They  wanted  opportunity  and  free- 
better  off  we  are.  dom.  But  ask  yourself  how  free  they 

Real  progress  in  a  job  means  more  would  have  been — or  how  free  you  now 
production  by  increased  efficiency,  and  WOuld  be — if  no  man  could  be  trusted? 

five  groups  are  entitled  to  share  in  it—  We  have  our  scoundrels,  to  be  sure,  but 

namely,  the  company  in  higher  profits;  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
the  stockholders  in  better  dividends;  honest. 

the  management  in  better  salaries;  the  yye  have  leaned  too  much  on  ma- 
workers  in  higher  wages;  and  the  pub-  terial  things;  we  have  neglected  the  far 
lie  in  lower  prices.  greater  force  of  spiritual  strength.  If 

3.  Thrift  is  necessary.  spiritual  strength  is  as  important  as 

Man  never  improved  his  lot  as  long  many  of  us  believe  it  to  be,  it  is  worthy 

as  he  labored  all  day,  every  day,  just  of  more  thought  and  attention, 
to  feed  himself  and  his  family,  and  keep  Ask  yourself  sometime  which  is 
them  warm.  When  he  used  his  spare  easier  to  believe  —  that  *  the  earth 
time  to  make  a  few  tools  to  cultivate  a  and  the  sun  and  the  stars  of  the  uni- 
.few  crops  and  fence  in  a  few  animals,  verse  just  happened  to  move  in  their 
he  began  to  get  somewhere.  That  was  regular  orbits,  or  that  some  Divine  in¬ 
thrift  in  a  very  crude  form.  tellect  planned  it  that  way. 

Today,  the  principle  is  the  same.  Yes,  truth  is  everlasting.  Many 
Someone  must  save  and  invest  an  av-  things  change  but  natural  laws  can- 
erage  of  $9,000  or  $10,000  for  every  not  be  amended  or  repealed!  They  can 
wage  earner.  It  takes  that  much  money  only  be  understood  and  obeyed  to  our 
to  build  and  equip  a  factory  for  every  benefit,  or  ignored  to  our  harm. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  18,  1952 

^et'i  Stay 

DYNAMIC  and  FREE 

By  WILLIAM  J.  GREDE 

President  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

YEARS  back  there  was  a  stone 
quarry  next  to  our  foundry,  and  it 


33  (  633) 


Win.  1.  Grcde 


always  seemed  to  me  and  others,  that 
the  felldtv  who  owned  and  ran  it  al¬ 
ways  did  it  the  wrong  way. 

It  used  to  worry  us  that  he  never 
did  anything  right. 

But  when  he  died  he  left  a  sizeable 
estate! 

There  are  many  ways  of  successful 
management. 

It  just  doesn’t  pay  to  try  to  manage 
other  people’s  busi¬ 
ness! 

Governments  have 
never  demonstrated 
the  initiative,  inge¬ 
nuity  and  resource¬ 
fulness  that  a  r-e 
characteristic  of  free 
individuals. 

When  individuals 
make  their  own  mis¬ 
takes,  they  acknowl¬ 
edge  them  and  learn 
from  them.  Govern¬ 
ment  lacks  such 
honesty  and  realism 
because  of  political  considerations 
which  usually  cause  it  to  cover  its  mis¬ 
takes  and  by  so  doing  to  make  more — 
and  ask  for  more  and  more  controls. 

Controls  breed  controls. 

Any  kind  of  price  regulation  assumes 
that  the  decisions  of  government  are 
better  than  the  decision's  of  free'  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens.  This  is  contrary  to  all 
history. 

In  this  country  we  have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  with  all  its  inefficiencies,  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  free  people,  exercising  their  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  and  responsibility, 
has  produced  higher  material  and  cul¬ 
tural  standards  for  more  people  than 
any  other  civilization  has  ever  known. 

Run  By  Bureaus 

Although  we  may  not  like  some  of 
the  things  that  Congress  does,  never¬ 
theless  we  cannot  justly  condemn  the 
general  procedure  it  employs  in  enact¬ 
ing  a  law — and  we  want  to  respect 
that  law. 

But  today  we  are  being  run  by  some 
1800  administrative  bureau  administer¬ 
ing  a  government' of  men  and  not  law — 
so  involved  and  so  powerful  that  the 
people  either  do  not  understand  or  they 
lack  the  spunk  to  go  through  the  red 
tape  and  humiliation  to  fight  for  their 
rights. 

Thus,  big  government  accomplishes 
through  bureaucratic  administration 
what  it  cannot  achieve  through  legis¬ 
lative  action. 


PRODUCTION  techniques  and  be¬ 
lief  in  the  dignity  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  are  two  essential  items  that 
Point  4  countries  should  build  into' 
the  framework  of  their  own  nation¬ 
al  institutions  to  bring  food  and 
population  into  balance. 

Americans  must  realize  that  it  is 
mathematically  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  feed  the  world. 
Just  the  increase  of  world  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  last  ten  years  is  twice 
the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  —  Allan  Kline,  president, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


Power  Corrupts 

One  can’t  help  being  reminded  of  the 
scandals  which  are  running  rampant 
through  our  government  today.  % 

But  no  one  who  understands  how 
power  corrupts  should  be  surprised. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all 
of  the  corruption  and  scandals  we  have 
been  reading  about  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  are  inevitable  results  of  big 
government  and  the  vast  sums  of  our 
money  it  is  spending. 

We  pay  for  all  this,  both  with  our 
dollars  and  with  our  freedom. 

The  Goal 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  an  increas¬ 
ing  and  active  opposition  among  all 
Americans  to  controls  and  to  the 
wasteful,  corrupt  and  extravagant 
spending  that  creates  a  gang  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  an  obsession  to  control  the 
economy. 

Freedom,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
more  than  political  or  economic.  In  the 
last  analysis,  it  is  religious. 

All  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  have  struggled  to  relate  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  his  God.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  of  our  Bible  are  replete 
with  Judeo-Christian  philosophy  of  in¬ 
dividualism. 

People  are  important  and  significant. 

It  was  that  religious  philosophy  our 
forefathers  wove  into  the  political  fab¬ 
ric  of  otlr  government. 

They  said  in  their  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  and  their  Constitution  that 
not  even  the  government  can  interfere 
v/ith  certain  unalienable,  individual 
rights  and  liberties. 

We  are  creatures  of  God. 

Let  us  work  together  as  Americans 
to  remain  dynamic  and  free! 


Restoring  Local  Control 


ONE  sure  way  to  begin  restoring  to 
the  States  and  local  government 
the  rights  they  have  lost,  and  at 
the  same  time  decentralize  government, 
is  to  reduce  Federal  taxes.  I  have  gone 
even  further  and  have  proposed  that 
the  Federal  government’s  powers  of 
taxation  be  eliminated  completely,  and 
that  its  financial  support  be  derived 
through  assessments  against  the  res¬ 
pective  states,  based  on  per-capita  in¬ 
come.  This  is  the  procedure  that  most 
organizations  outside  government  fol¬ 
low  to  support  their  national  office. 

As  I  envision  its  operation  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  would  have  the  advantages 
of  eliminating  the  duplication  that  now 
exists  in  taxes  and  tax  collections,  of 
making  people  more  conscious  of  the 
heavy  bite  taken  by  taxes,  and  of  ex¬ 
posing  the  fallacy  of  FEDERAL-AID. 


Do  you  suppose,  under  such  a  system, 
that  Federal-aid  would  hold  its  appeal  ? 
Can  you  imagine  any  state  willing  to 
give  up  some  of  its  own  tax  collec¬ 
tions  to  support  wasteful  Washington 
bureaus  ? 

Most  states  would  find  they  could 
well  do  without  the  bureaus  and  con¬ 
trols,  and  they  would  do  a  better  job 
for  themselves  and  their  people  in  the 
process,. 

Do  you  suppose  that  high  taxes, 
which  the  Federal  government  has 
cleverly  concealed,  could  long  prevail 
under  a  single  collection  agency?  It  is 
frequently  difficult  for  the  people  to 
make  Washington  hear  their  protests, 
it  is  so  far  removed  from  their  voice, 
that  if  it  were  on  the  State  level  the 
complaints  would  be  heard  and  be  felt. 

— •/.  Bracken  Lee,  Governor  of  Utah 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 
ANIMALS  ME 
WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


1 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old.;. right,  11  months  old. 


These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
feed  test*  Candy>  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  .  .  .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95. 


3  I  Ifari 

Hyf musst 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


m  |  v  •  .  _ 
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Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawrt- 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR. 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers -raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Compare  the  formula 
of  any  other  calf  starter 
to  that  of  CAF-STAR. 
Note  its  high  protein 
plus  all  the  best  feed 
elements.  Make  sure 
your  feed  dollars  buy 
concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment,  not  just  bulk. 

CAF-STAR  is  better 
than  ever  now  anti¬ 
biotic  aureomycin  is 
added  to  help  prevent 
scours  and  promote 
vitality.  You  can  get 
CAF-STAR  at  most 
feed  dealers. 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free.  See 
coupon  below. 


Insist  on  the  Fine  Products 
Made  for  Farmers  by  Farmers  at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  A.  A.  17,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth. 

,  3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 


My  Name  and  Address. 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address. 


(634)  34 
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Animals 

in 

POLITICS 


"I  knew  I'm  dumb  but  I'm  not  so  dumb  that  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  budget  can't  be  balanced." 


"Government  controls?  I  can't  see  anything 
wrong  with  them." 


"These  humans  make  me  laugh.  A  lot  of  their  problems  would 
disappear  if  they  would  just  use  a  little  horse  sense  at  the  polls." 


"I'm  telling  you,  Ma,  it's  just  as  important 
for  you  women  to  vote  as  it  is  for  us  men." 


"Wake  up!  Time  we  had  a  change." 


"We  have  security  just  as  long  as  we  produce. 
When  we  stop,  'that's  all  brother'." 


COTTON 


WHEAT 


1840 

439  man-hours  per  bale 


1940  (cotton-picker) 
191  man-hours  per  bale 


1840 

233  man-hours  per  100  bushels 


1940  (combine) 

47  man-hours  per  100  bushels 

■  i  ■  i .  i  mi  ^  i 


CORN 

1840 

276  man-hours  per  100  bushels 

1940  (corn-picker) 

83  man-hours  per  100  bushels 

(• Source :  U.S.D.A.) 


How  to  provide  for  that  fifth  mouth  . . . 


At  the  present  rate  of  population  growth,  there  will 
be  one  additional  person  to  feed  in  1975  for  every 
four  now. 


The  necessary  food  must  come  from  only  a  few  more 
^cres,  probably  fewer  men,  and  probably  fewer 
farms.  How? 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  farmers  of  America  had 
0r>ly  23,000,000  persons  to  feed.  In  1850,  85%  of  the 
Population  was  rural— in  1950  only  14%  of  the  people 
Were  living  on  farms. 

f  oday,  the  man-hours  saved  by  use  of  machinery, 
Plus  improved  livestock  breeding,  have  made  tre¬ 


mendous  advances  possible  in  the  amount  of  food 
produced  per  acre. 

Tomorrow,  farm  power  will  play  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  part  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  food  pro¬ 
duction.  The  majority  of  that  power  comes  from 
petroleum  products— the  fuels  and  lubricants  that 
keep  the  machinery  performing  efficiently  for  24 

hours  a  day  when  necessary. 

0 

Here  at  Gulf,  one  of  our  policies  is  to  provide  con¬ 
tinually  improved  products  for  farmers.  Our  facilities 
for  research  and  development  are  considered  among 
the  finest  in  the  petroleum  industry.  That’s  one  way 
we  help  you  to  get  greater  efficiency  from  your  ma¬ 
chinery. 


That’s  how  we  and  our  products  can  help  you  to 
produce  more  food  with  fewer  men,  from  the  same 
land.  Low-cost  power  and  better  machinery  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  providing  the  food  for  that  fifth 
mouth. 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


GULF  OIL  CORPORATION 
GULF  REFINING  COMPANY 
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HAVE  ALL 


WHY  TAKE  LESS 
THAN  THE  BEST? 


So  Much  for 
So  Many 


By  J.  C.  PENNEY 

IKE  millions  of  other  business 
men  in  America  today,  I  started 
at  what  is  commonly  called  “The 
bottom.”  Born  on  a  Missouri 
farm,  I  had — when  I  left  my  parents’ 
roof — little  more  than  faith  in  God,  a 
high  school  education,  an  urge  to  be  a 
merchant,  and  a 
wholesome  desire  to 
make  something  of 
myself. 

Today,  I  cannot 
but  admit  that  the 
years  have  amply 
rewarded  me  for  ev¬ 
ery  talent  I  possess, 
and  for  every  effort 
I’ve  ever  made  — 
amply  rewarded  me 
not  only  with  the 
world’s  nriaterial 
goods,  but  also  with 
many  fine  friend¬ 
ships,  and  an  almost  endless  series  of 
deep  and  gratifying  experiences. 

This  is  no  casual  thought.  I  have 
often  pondered  upon  it.  I  look  over  the 
world  of  our  time  and  I  can  find  no 
other  country  where  I  would  have  had 
so  many  and  such  varied  opportunities 
for  all  these  experiences  and  satisfac¬ 
tions  which  go  to  make  up  what  men 
have  always  thought  of  as  “the  abund¬ 
ant  life.” 

I  call  your  attention  to  this,  not 
merely  because  America  has  been  good 
to  me,  but  rather  because  America  has 
given — and  is  still  giving — so  mqch  to 
so  many.  It  is  often  difficult  for  us  in 
Hie  United  States  to  see  this;  we  take 


J.  C.  Penney 


America  for  granted. 

Yet,  the  economy  of  our  United 
States  is  today  supporting  directly  the 
economies  of  17  Marshall  Plan  nations 
and,  in  addition,  is  helping  indirectly  to 
support  the  economy  of  every  nation 
outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Wealth  anil  Strength 

All  this  vast  wealth  and  strength  and 
power  belongs  to  less  than  6  per  cent  of 
the  earth’s  population,  men  and  wom¬ 
en  and  children  who  inhabit  less  than  7 
per  cent  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
world.  All  this  belongs  to  a  nation  a 
little  over  a  century  and  a  half  old. 
That’s  America!  The  world  has  never 
seen  its  like  before  and,  if  it  should 
pass  away,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
world  never  shall  see  its  like  again. 

We  are  today  the  world’s  greatest 
nation.  We’re  the  mightiest.  We’re  the 
wealthiest.  Yet  we  are  not  the  first  in 
history  to  attain  that  top  spot  among 
nations  of  the  world.  One  nation  after 
another  has  made  the  long  struggle  up¬ 
ward,  stood  for  a  period  of  time  — 
some  longer  than  others — on  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  national  greatness  and  power, 
and  then  disappeared  down  the  other 
side. 

In  order  that  America  shall  not 
join  the  nations  who  were  once  great, 
and  become  a  “has-been”  among  the 
national  powers,  I  think  that  every 
intelligent,  adult  American  should 
make  four  resolves  that  we  will  hold 
to  individually  and  as  a  nation. 

FIRST:  We  need  to  recognize  that  if 
this  magnificent  thing  which  men  call 
“the  American  way  of  life”  should  pass 
away,  history  will  not  hold  us  guiltless. 
Ours  is  a  responsibility  for  setting  the 
tone  and  determining  the  attitude  of 
the  society  of  which  we  are  a  part.  We 
must  not,  we  cannot,  fail  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  which  our  free  society 
places  upon  us. 

SECOND:  We  need  to  become  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  principles  of 
sound  economics.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 


the  taxes  are  too  high,  or  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  state  is  too  costly,  or  that  bureau¬ 
cracy  is  inherently  inefficient.  We  need 
to  understand  clearly  the  function  of 
capital — as  well  as  that  of  labor. 

Too  many  of  us  are  afraid  to  take 
up  the  cudgel  in  open  debate,  or  pri¬ 
vate  discussion  with  a  clever  labor 
leader  or  left  wing  propagandist. 
Faced  with  a  clever  manipulator  of 
the  facts,  we  can  only  shake  our 
heads  and  sputter. 

THIRD:  Let  us  conduct  ourselves  and 
our  business  with  a  strict  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  morality  and  social  responsibility. 
Let’s  give  every  man  his  due,  and  do  it 
voluntarily.  There  will  be  no  point  in 
our  talking  “on  the  side  of  the  angels” 
if  we  “act  like  the  devil.” 

FINALLY :  And  most  important  of  all 
let  us  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  those  institutions  out  of 
which  have  grown  this  philosophy 
which  created  America:  the  American 
home  and  the  American  church.  Char¬ 
acter  develops  in  the  home,  and  the 
social  attitudes  so  important  to  a  free 
society  are  more  often  caught  than 
taught,  and  they  are  caught  from  the 
child’s  parents  most  easily  and  most 
often. 

In 1  my  early  life,  one  could  put  re¬ 
ligion  in  one  compartment  of  his  life, 
and  his  business  relations  in  another, 
and  be  successful.  But  it  is  not  true  in 
the  same  way  today.  Therefore,  young¬ 
er  men  who  have  the  greater  part  of 
their  adult  lives  ahead  of  them,  should 
study  with  great  earnestness  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  commandments 
to  “love  God”  and  to  “love  your  neigh¬ 
bor  as  yourself.”  With  a  balance  of 
these  two  laws  worked  out  in  a  man’s 
everyday  life,  he  is  assured  of  spiritual 
satisfaction  that  brings  great  peace  of 
mind,  and  he  need  not  worry  about  his 
material  needs  being  met. 

—  a. a.  — 

SENATOR  ROB  TAFT 
DEFINES  LIBERTY 

“Liberty  is  the  right  of  man  to  live 
his  own  life  and  choose  his  own  job; 
the  right  of  every  family  to  spend  its 
earnings  on  those  things  which  it  de¬ 
sires  and  not  have  them  spent  for  it  by 
a  benevolent  government;  liberty  of  the 
farmer  to  run  his  own  farm;  liberty 
of  the  workman  to  work  at  ‘his  chosen 
occupation  in  life;  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press;  liberty  to  express  ideas 
and  to  have  those  ideas  taught  if  any¬ 
one  is  interested  enough  to  teach  them; 
liberty  of  every  community  to  decide 
how  its  children  shall  be  educated  and 
its  health  and  welfare  activities  and  lo¬ 
cal  government  be  conducted;  liberty 
of  the  business  man  to  run  his  own 
business  the  way  he  thinks  it  ought  to 
be  run  without  interference  and  limita¬ 
tion  by  Government,  or  discouragement 
by  excessive  taxes.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

The  government  operates  325,000 
miles  of  leased  wires  at  a  cost  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  just  to  handle  the  ex¬ 
change  of  messages  between  official 
agencies,  says  the  magazine  U.  S.  News 
and  World  report. 


Why  some  combines  cost 
$150  a  year  more  than  others 


RIUO 


WORKS  WONDERS  WITH  WOOD 


. ' 

*  wttica&C  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

■■■  ■■■■■■  *  . .  .-.--.v. 


601a  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


1.  Fold  Down  Windshield 

2.  Adjustable  Side  Wings 

3.  Adjustable  Motor  Panel 

4.  Removable  Motor  Panel 

5.  Custom  Fit  To  Your  Tractor 

6.  More  Sturdily  Built  ' 

7.  Low  Cost  Replacement  Parts 

8.  Full  Accessory  Line— Windshield 
Extensions,  Back  Panel  and  Cab 
Top  optional  at  small  extra  cost. 


Keep  warm  on  your  tractor  during 
these  cold  months  with  the  finest 
tractor  heater  ever  built.  The 
Heater  is  the  only  heater 
that  gives  you  All  8  Features,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  one  or  two.  Before 
you  buy  compare  quality,  fit,  and 
appearance  all  8  ways.  If  you 
want  all  that’s  coming  to  you  in 
a  tractor  heater— you’ll  select  The 


4^Mf#fr£Heater. 

Most  Dealers  Have  ^OMfOjft-Heafers  Custom  Fit  To  Your  Model  Tractor 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Manufacturer  For  Details 

QSMFOtft-  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  2609  E  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  $3,000  combine,  left  outside  year 
’round,  depreciates  $  1  50  a  year  faster 
than  one  kept  in  a  shed  when  not 
working.  In  10  years,  this  loss  would 
equal  half  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

Leaving  other  machinery  out  is  just 
as  expensive.  A  recent  university  survey 
showed  that  the  average  farm  machine 
lasts  twice  as  long  when  properly 
stored.  Can  you  afford  to  let  weather 
eat  away  your  machinery  investment? 

In  less  than  a  day  you  can  put  up 
the  entire  framing  for  a  40'x60'  Rilco 


machine  shed.  The  glued  laminated 
wood  rafters  are  four  times  as  strong 
as  nailed  construction — and  they  need 
no  posts  or  braces,  so  every  square 
foot  of  a  Rilco  machine  shed  is  usable 
space.  "Exterior”,  marked  on  every 
rafter,  means  the  wood  is  perma¬ 
nently  bonded  with  waterproof 
resorcinol  glue. 

You’ll  want  to  pour  the  footings 
before  frost,  so  see  your  lumber  dealer 
right  away.  Send  for  new  free  folder 
describing  Rilco  Machine  Sheds. 


A  Rilco  machine  shed  like  this  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  years  by  cutting  machinery  depreciation. 
Its  laminated  wood  arches  give  post-free  space  that  can  be  quickly  converted  for  other  uses. 
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The  ISSUES  Are  CLEAR 


By  GENERAL  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 


T  IS  not  from  threat  of  external 
attack  that  we  have  reason  for 
fear.  It  is  from  those  insidious 
forces  working  from  within.  It 
is  they  that  create  the  basis  for  fear 
by  spreading  false  propaganda  designed 
to  destroy  those  moral  precepts  to 
which  we  have  clung  for  direction  since 
the  immutable  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  became  the  great  charter  of  our 
liberty. 

This  campaign  to  pervert  the  truth 
and  shape  or  confuse  the  public  mind 
with  its  consequent  weakening  of  mo¬ 
ral  courage  is  not  chargeable  entirely 
to  Communists  engaged  in  a  centrally 
controlled  world  wide  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  freedom.  For  they  have  many 
allies,  here  as  elsewhere  who,  blind  to 
reality,  ardently  support  the  general 
Communist  aims  while  reacting  violent¬ 
ly  to  the  mere  suggestion  that  they 
did  so. 

There  Are  Those 

There  are  those  who  subvert  moral¬ 
ity  as  the  means  to  gain  or  entrench 
power.  There  are  those  who,  believing 
themselves  liberals,  chart  a  course 
which  can  but  lead  to  destruction. 

There  are  those  who  are  constantly 
trying  to  alter  our  basic  concepts  of 
freedom  and  human  rights.  There  are 
those  who  seek  to  prevent  men  from 
fearlessly  speaking  their  minds  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  their  consci¬ 
ence. 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  subvert 
government  from  being  the  guardian  of 
the  people’s  rights,  to  make  of  it  an 
instrument  of  despotic  power. 

There  are  those  who  plan  to  alter 
the  constitutional  checks  and  balances 
established  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
our  coordinate  branches.  There  are 
those  who  seek  to  make  the  burden  of 
taxation  so  great  and  the  progressives 
increase  so  alarming  that  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  tireless  energy  and  master¬ 
ful  initiative  which  built  the  material 
strength  of  the  nation  shall  become 
stultified  and  inert. 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  make  all 
men  servants  of  the  State.  There  are 
those  who  seek  to  change  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  which,  whatever  its 
faults,  commands  the  maximum  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  human  resource  and  provides 
the  maximum  of  benefits  in  human 
happiness  and  dontentment. 

Government  has  assumed  progres¬ 
sively  the  arrogant  mantle  of  oligarchic 


power,  as  the  great  moral  and  ethical 
principles  upon  which  our  nation  grew 
strong  have  been  discarded  or  remold¬ 
ed  to  serve  narrow  political  purposes. 

Issues  Clearly  Defined 

The  issues  which  today  confront  the 
nation  are  clearly  defined  and  so  fun¬ 
damental  as  to  directly  involve  the  very 
survival  of  the  Republic. 

Are  we  going  to  preserve  the  re¬ 
ligious  base  to  our  origin,  our  growth 
and  our  progress  or  yield  to  the  devious 
assaults  of  atheistic  or  other  anti-re¬ 
ligious  forces? 

Are  we  going  to  maintain  our  pres¬ 
ent  course  toward  State  Socialism  with 
Communism  just  beyond  or  reverse  the 
present  trend  and  regain  our  hold  upon 
our  heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom? 

Are  we  going  to  squander  our  limited 
resources  to  the  point  of  our  own  in¬ 
evitable  exhaustion  or  adopt  common- 
sense  policies  of  frugality  which  will 
insure  financial  stability  in  our  time 
and  a  worth-while  heritage  in  that  of 
our  progeny? 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  yield 
personal  liberties  and  community  au¬ 
tonomy  to  the  steady  and  inexplorable 
centralization  of  all  political  power  or 
restore  the  Republic  to  constitutional 
direction,  regain  our  personal  liberties 
and  reassume  the  individual  State’s  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  and  authority  in 
the  conduct  of  local  affairs? 

Are  we  going  to  permit  a  continuing 
decline  in  public  and  private  morality 
or  re-establish  high  ethical  standards 
as  the  means  of  regaining  a  diminish¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  integrity  of  our  public 
and  private  institutions? 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  permit 
the  pressure  of  alien  doctrines  strongly 
to  influence  the  orientation  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  or  regain  trust  in 
our  own  traditions,  experience  and 
free  institutions  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
own  people? 

In  short,  is  American  life  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  characterized  by  freedom  or 
by  servitude,  strength  or  weakness? 
The  answer  must  be  clear  and  unequiv¬ 
ocal  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  to¬ 
ward  which  we  are  now  heading  with 
such  certainty. 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  from  “Revi¬ 
talizing  A  Nation”  by  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  and  published  by  the  Heri¬ 
tage  Foundation,  Inc.,  75  E.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Price  for  one  book 
(cloth  bound)  is  $2.00;  fiber  bound, 
$1.00. 


Di\  M.  B.  Galbreath,  right,  director  of  State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  In¬ 
stitute,  Morrisville,  welcomes  winners  of  the  eight  food  processing  scholarships 
'’Warded  by  New  York  State  Conners  &  Freezers  Association  and  six  individual  can- 
",n9  companies  to  outstanding  candidates  for  the  food  technology  course.  Professor 
Royson  N.  Whipple,  head  of  this  division,  looks  on.  Left  to  right:  John  P.  Tellup, 
Cloyville;  Lawrence  F.  Kinney,  Hamilton;  Allen  L.  Duncan,  Sodus;  Anthony  Cox, 
Middletown;  Richard  A.  Lillie,  Bouckville;  John  E.  Lechner,  Oxford;  M.  David  Mills, 
Rwanda;  John  A.  Kaiser,  Oswego;  Whipple  and  Galbreath. 


WARP 


BROS. 


S'’  5*  YEARS  of  pioneering  leadership  in 

•  PRODUCING  FLEXIBLE  WINDOW  MATERIALS 

Warp  Bros. Sponsor  tho  WLS  National  Barn  Dane*  Every  Saturdoy  Night  at  7:30  p.  r 


CHICAGO, 

i.(C.S.T  )— TUNE  IN! 


ILL 


STOPS  DRAFTS 


OLD  In 

Heat 
eep  Out 
Cold 


//Just  CufT 
>n\\ 


andTackOn 


Porch  Enclosures 


Poultry,  Hog  House  and 
Barn  Windows 


FLEXIBLE,  SHATTERPROOF 
MADE  BETTER,  LAST  LONGER 


Window  MAYKuiAkS 


^CRYSTAL 
CLEAR 


The  name  "Warp’s”  branded  experimenting  and  testing 
along  the  edge  of  a  Window  to  give  you  the  Best  that 


Material  is  your  Guarantee 
’  of  long  wear,  and  Years  of 
satisfaction.  Warp  Brothers 
are  pioneers  in  the  Window 
Material  Field — constantly 


money  can  buy.  That’s 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  look 
for  and  insist  on  a  window 
material  branded  "Warp’s” 
along  the  edge. 


7&U&  A.  A,  Advertisers 


GENERAL  MILLS,  makers  of 
Gold  Medal  Flour  are  sponsoring  a 
brand  new  kind  of  contest — it’s  es¬ 
pecially  for  farm  families.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  announcing  the  contest 
appeared  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
October  4  issue.  The  contest  is  easy 
and  fun  and  the  whole  fkmily  can 
help  write  the  entry.  Entrants  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  a 
batch  of  bread  with  Gold  Medal  all¬ 
purpose  Flour  and  Betty  Crocker’s 
recipe,  and  then  simply  telling  why 
they  think  it  is  better  bread. 

The  prizes,  too,  have  a  special 
appeal  for  farm  families.  There  are 
five  first  prizes  each  a  big  20  cubic 
foot  Crosley  Shelvador  Home  Freez¬ 
er.  The  freezer  holds  up  to  700 
pounds  of  frozen  food  and  the  ad¬ 
justable  temperature  control  can  be 
set  for  either  fast  freezing  or  stor¬ 
age. 

There  are  five  second  prizes,  each 
a  12.1  cubic  foot  Crosley  Twin  Auto¬ 
matic  Refrigerator  with  separate 
freezing  compartment  that  holds  up 
to  77  pounds  of  frozen  food. 

Ten  third'  prizes,  each  a  Betty 
Crocker  Tru-Heat  Iron  with  steam 
attachment  for  the  easiest  pressing 
ever.  ' 

Ten  fourth  prizes,  each  a  fully 
automatic  Betty  Crocker  "Toaster. 

Twenty  fifth  prizes,  each  a  de¬ 
luxe,  ringbound  edition  of  Betty 
Crocker’s  famous  Picture  Cook 
Book. 

THE  MASSEY-H ARRIS  COMPANY 
has  a  new  line  of  tractors  designed 
to  use  low-cost  liquid  petroleum 
gas. 


Information  about  aureomycin 
ointment  is  available  from  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  Section  of  LEDERLE 
LABORATORIES  DIVISION,  AMERICAN 
C  Y  A  N  A  M  I  D  CO.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plr>za,  New  York  20.  Just  ask  for 
the  folder  on  Aureomycin  Oint¬ 
ment. 

Seven  companies  already  have 
been  licensed  to  sell  soil  condition¬ 
ers  for  use  under  patents  issuing  to 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company.  Com¬ 
panies  already  licensed  include  Am¬ 
erican  Chemical  Paint  Company, 
Ambler,  Pa. ;  Associated  Sales  and 
Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Quinn  Drug 
and  Chemical  Company,  Greenwood, 
Miss. ;  Shelby  Agricultural  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company,  Shelbyville,  Ky. ;  Ten¬ 
nessee  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Thompson-Hayward  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
and  Wyandotte  Chemical  Company, 
Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Under  the  licensing  program,  for- 
mulators  will  use  their  own  brand 
names  but  may  make  statements  on 
labels  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
licensed  under  soil  conditioner  pat¬ 
ents  issuing  to  Monsanto. 

GOULDS  PUMPS,  INC.  of  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.  recently  announced  a 
new  horizontal  sump  pump  for  cel¬ 
lars. 

THE  SHELL  CHEMICAL  COR¬ 
PORATION  has  just  reported  that 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  accepted  Dieldrin,,.  a  new  in¬ 
secticide,  for  control  of  first  brood 
plum  curculio  on  peaches. 
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"I  SELL  ALL 
MY  MILK.. 

AND  STILL  RAISE 
BIG,  HEALTHY  CALVES” 

The  Answer  Is  ..  . 


OIMTA  FORMULA 


Yes 


sell  ALL  your  milk 


Because  CALVITA  is  a  calf  formula  and  not  just  a  feeding  supplement,  your  calves 
will  not  need  one  single  drop  of  milk.  CALVITA  is  complete  in  itself,  containing 
all  the  necessary  milk  solids,  vitamins,  minerals-and  other  nutriments  to  raise  big, 
healthy  calves.  Yes,  sell  all  your  milk  .  .  .  your  calves  won't  need  it  when  you  feed 
CALVITA  .  .  .  the  complete  calf  formula! 


y 
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LOWEST  FEEDING  COST 

By  any  comparison  with  any  other  known 
and  nutritionally  complete  method  of  calf 
feeding,  CALVITA  will  feed  out  at  a  far 
lower  cost.  Don't  let  the  price  per  pound 
fool  you.  Read  the  feeding  directions  and 
you  can  figure  out  for  yourself  how 
CALVITA  costs  less  to  feed. 


AUREOMYCIN  ADDED 

You  know  the  proven  results  of  antibiotics 
in  calf  feeding.  CALVITA  calf  formula  has 
a  guaranteed  aureomycin  content  in  the 
recommended  quantity. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For  CALVITA 

National  Vitamin  Products  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS  6  MINNESOTA 


. 

SAVE  your  milk!  SAVE  your  calves!  SAVE  on  feeding  costs! 


Old  Fashioned  Principles 
and  Modern  Efficiency 


For  over  95  years  Borden’s  has  been  purchasing  Milk 
from  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  Northeast.  During  all  of  that 
time  we  have  been  guided  by  the  old  fashioned  business 
principles  of  Gail  Borden — those  of  fair  play  and  friendly 
dealing  with  producers  and  customers  alike. 

At  the  same  time,  over  the  years  we’ve  constantly  im¬ 
proved  the  efficiency  of  our  operations,  through  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  better  milk-handling  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Thus  we  have  helped  to  keep  down  the  “Spread” 
between  the  farm  price  of  milk  and  the  consumer  price. 


People  have  come  to  know  that  whether  they’re  selling 
or  buying  Milk  they  can  depend  on  Borden’s. 

BORDEN’S  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Division  of  The  Borden  Company 

110  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York 


Giddy  Minds  and 
TR  AGIC  RESULTS 


D 


By  REV.  ROY  E.  MANNE 

Pastor,  South  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


Rev.  R.  E.  Manne 


T  HAS  BEEN  conservatively 
estimated  that  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  (1951)  more  than 
ten  billion  dollars  will  be  spent 
on  social  welfare  programs.  I 
have  said  it  before,  and  I  repeat: 
Whether  we  call  it  the  New  Deal,  the 
Fair  Deal,  the  Square  Deal,  or  just 
planned  economy  —  the  name  doesn’t 
matter  —  the  reality 
is  Socialism. 

In  one  form  or 
another  the  socialis¬ 
tic  system  has  been 
tried  many  times 
throughout  history, 
and  it  has  v  never 
succeeded. .  I  chal¬ 
lenge  anyone  -to  dis¬ 
prove  that  state¬ 
ment.  Socialism 
aims  at  a  fuller  life, 
but  always  ends  up 
in  a  ration.  In  Eng¬ 
land  Socialism  has 
given  the  people  false  teeth  for  free — 
but  no  meat  to  chew  on. 

Pressure  Groups  and  Doles 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  methods 
by  which  we  are  being  shoved  into  the 
welfare  state?  First,  there  are  certain 
groups,  notably,  Labor,  Farm  and  Vet¬ 
eran,  which  insist  upon  getting  their 
doles  from  our  federal  and  state  treas¬ 
uries,  regardless  of  the  blighting  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  general  public  welfare. 

Now,  our  representatives  must  run 
for  re-election.  They  fear  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  these  pressure  groups,  so  they 
think  in  terms  of  their  demands,  not 
in  terms  of  the  whole  people.  In  their 
greed  for  political  power  and  prestige, 
they  place  politics  above  statesmanship, 
votes  above  their  country’s  welfare. 

Government  and  Big  Business 

A  second  means  by  which  we  are 
being  plunged  into  a  welfare  state  is 
the  intolerant  attitude  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  toward  big  business  and  its  pa¬ 
thetically  indulgent  attitude  toward  big 
labor.  I  have  no  desire  to  carry  the  i 
torch  for  either  labor  or  industry.  Both 
of  them  can  stand  plenty  of  reform. 

But  today  we  have  in  Washington 
some  fuzzy-minded  theorists  who  have 
concocted  the  silly  idea  that  anything 
which  prospers  big  business  must  auto¬ 
matically  be  contrary  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  injurious  to  the  common 
man. 

These  people  make  growth  illegal 
and  success  a  crime.  They  attack  big 
business  because  it  is  big.  They  point 
a  sinister  finger  at  the  profits  of  big 
business.  Everybody  knows  that  a 
worker  who  earned  $30  a  week  in  1939 
has  to  get  $51  a  week  now  in  order  to 
have  the  same  amount  of  purchasing 
power.  Yet  they  seem  to  forget  that  the 
stockholder  who  got  a  $6  dividend  in 
1939  now  has  to  get  $10.20  on  the  same 
investment  just  to  break  even  in  terms 
of  our  present  faltering  greenbacks. 

Moreover,  our  government  today  is 
getting  2*4  times  as  much  money  out 
of  business  as  are  its  stockholders. 

Man  Power  vs.  Productive  Power 

Today  Russia  is  engaged  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  aggression  designed  to  draw  the 
whole  world  into  its  slave  empire.  We 
are  not,  and  cannot  hope  to  be,  a  match 
for  Russia  and  its  satellites  in  man 
power.  Our  hope  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  potential  war  production  great¬ 
er  than  all  the  world  combined.  Yet  on 
the  day  war  began  in  Korea,  to  use  the 
words  of  another:  “The  Federal  Gov¬ 


ernment  was  engaged  in  a  spirited 
campaign  to  nag  the  American  steel 
industry  into  a  state  of  nervous  col¬ 
lapse,  preparatory  to  cutting  it  into 
little  bits  and  pieces.” 

How  can  government  expect  industry 
to  produce  like  a  giant  but  not  be  one? 

America  can  no  more  survive  and 
grow  without  big  business  than  it  can 
survive  and  grow  without  small  busi¬ 
ness.  You  cannot  strengthen  one  by 
weakening  the  other.  You  cannot  add 
to  the  stature  of  the  dwarf  by  cutting 
off  the  legs  of  the  giant. 

Outlandish  Taxes 

A  second  tragic  result  of  the  giddy 
minds  who  are  controlling  our  destiny 
is  the  outlandish  and  intolerable  taxes 
which  these  tax-crazy  minds  are  levy¬ 
ing  upon  us.  Do  you  know  that  in  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  alone  we  pay  $300  per  per¬ 
son  and  over? 

These  taxes  we  can  see  but  there  are 
other  taxes  which  we  forget  because 
they  are  hidden.  We  pay  taxes  on  ev¬ 
erything  we  eat,  wear  and  use.  Hidden 
taxes  now  cost  every  family  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $700  a  year. 

Criminal  Spendthrifts 

I  am  not  begrudging  one  cent  I  am 
paying  for  national  defense,  for  with 
Russia’s  attitude  as  it  is,  an  adequate 
defense  is  our  only  hope.  But  I  do  say 
that  every  cent  of  waste  should  be 
eliminated,  which  is  pot  now  the  case 
by  a  long  sea  mile. 

Those  in  charge  of  our  national  de¬ 
fense  are  criminal  spendthrifts.  When 
the  war  broke  out  in  Korea,  we  were 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  for  national  defense  since 
the  last  war  had  bought  practically 
nothing  in  fighting  equipment.  Why  ? 
Because  70  cents  of  every  dollar  was 
spent  for  house-keeping  and  operational 
costs. 

Spendthrift  Waste  That  Gags  Us 

As  for  government  expenses  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  waste  of  money  is  enqugh  to 
gag  any  decent  citizen. 

For  instance,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  owns  613,567  more  typewriters 
than  it  has  people  on  the  payroll  who 
use  typewriters  on  a  part  or  full-time 
basis. 

There  are  393,000  Indians  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  which  has  one  employee  for 
every  32  Indians. 

In  Alaska  the  army  tore  down  a 
camp  which  had  cost  $16,000,000,  ship¬ 
ped  the  lumber  back  to  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington;  there  the  Department  of  In¬ 
terior  took  over  the  lumber  and 
shipped  it  back  to  a  place  ten  miles 
from  its  starting  point.  A  corporation 
that  makes  too  many  mistakes  goes 
bankrupt;  but  when  our  government 
makes  too  many  mistakes,  it  raises 
our  taxes  so  that  it  can  make  more. 

Last  year  the  amount  of  mail  sent 
out  by  the  government  printing  office 
at  our  expense  cost  $75,000,000.  This 
included  pamphlets  on  such  fascinating 
subjects  as  “Methods  of  Catching  and 
Killing  Vagrant  Cats,”  “How  to  Tell 
the  Sex  of  a  Watermelon,”  and  “The 
Habits  and  Economic  Status  of  the 
Bank-Tailed  Pigeon.”  For  that  sort  of 
stuff  we  pay  $75,000,000  a  year. 

Knowing  these  and  many,  many  other 
such  facts,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  on  the  radio  and 
urges  every  American  to  tighten  his 
belt  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  the  in¬ 
sincerity  of  it  all  makes  me  sick  to  my 
stomach. 
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WANT  RU  TS  ? 
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I  I  OUNTLESS  times  in  discussing 
the  trend  toward  big  govern- 

| _ |  ment,  socialism,  and  statism, 

someone  in  a  discouraged  tone 
has  asked,  “But  what  can  I  do?” 

You  can  do  plenty! 

First,  you  can  believe  fervently  in 
freedom  and  free  enterprise. 

Next,  you  can  reinforce  that  belief 
with  facts  until  yon  can  defend  free 
enterprise  with  confidence  and  vigor 
thereby  being  able  to  argue  with  so¬ 
cialists  on  equal  terms  or  better. 

The  source  of  most  of  these  facts 
will  be  books  and  pamphlets.  You  won’t 
find  them  advertised  in  book  sections 
of  the  Sunday  magazines  so  we  are 
mentioning  a  few  of  them.  Get  and 
study  one  or  more  of  them.  You  will 
find  the  result  interesting,  stimulating 
and  satisfying. 

Labor  Monopolies  Or  Freedom  by  John 
W.  Scoville  ....  $1.00. 

Strikes  and  the  growing  power  of  la¬ 
bor  are  among  our  most  trying  prob¬ 
lems.  Mr.  Scoville  reviews  past  errors 
and  suggests  logical  remedies. 

The  Road  Ahead  by  John  Flynn  .... 

$.70. 

This  is  an  explanation  of  the  plan 
to  make  America  socialist.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
phesy  and  a  warning  to  help  you  un¬ 
derstand  many  events  that  have 
puzzled  you. 

The  Road  Ahead  and  Labor  Mono¬ 
polies  Or  Freedom  are  available  from 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov¬ 
ernment,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

Revitalizing  A  Nation  by  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  ....  $1.00. 

You  can  get  it  from  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  P.  O.  Box  1732,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  General 
MacArthur  discusses  our  waivering 
foreign  policy  but  he  also  has  much  to 
say  about  the  fundamental  needs  of 
America,  and  his  comments  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  much  homely  common- 
sense. 

Economics  in  One  Lesson  by  Henry 
Hazlitt. 

This  was  originally  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers  in  1946.  It  is  now 
available  in  a  pocket  book  edition.  You 
can  often  find  this  at  newsstands  priced 
at  25  cents.  It  uses  everyday  language 
to  explain  some  of  the  economic  truths 
underlying  our  business  and  industrial 
system  and  it  explodes  many  commonly 
accepted  economic  fallacies. 

A  Creed  for  Free  Enterprise  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Randall  ....  $2.75. 

Published  by  Little  Brown  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston.  This  is  a  book  written 
from  the  heart  and  experience  of  the 
president  of  Inland  Steel.  He  warns  of 
the  dangers  of  socialism  but  with  equal 
vigor  he  emphasizes  the  responsibilities 
of  free  enterprise.  Every  American 
should  read  it! 

Rise  of  Empire  by  Garet  Garrett  .  .  . 
$.75 

Published  by  the  Caxton  Printers, 
Caldwell,  Idaho. 

The  author  reviews  history  and  ana¬ 
lyzes.  the  ear-marks  of  great  empires, 
pointing  out  that  this  country,  in  many 
ways,  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
empires  once  great  but  now  forgotten. 

*  *  * 

Many  pamphlets  are  free  or  available 
at  a  nominal  price,  for  example: 

The  Miracle  of  America  (free  except 
in  quantity)  is  published  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  25  W.  45th  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  family  discussion  of  the 


POLITICAL  DEFINITIONS 

Socialism — You  have  2  cows 
and  give  one  to  your 
neighbor. 

Communism  —  You  have  2 
cows.  The  government 
takes  both  and  gives  you 
the  milk. 

Fascism — You  have  2  cows, 
the  government  takes 
both  and  sells  you  the 
milk. 

Nazism  —  You  have  2 
cows.  The  government 
takes  both  and  shoots 
you. 

New  Dealism — Y  o  u  have 
two  cows — the  govern¬ 
ment  takes  both,  shoots 
one,  milks  the  other  and 
throws  the  milk  away. 

Capitalism — You  have  two 
cows.  You  sell  one  and 
buy  a  bull. 


factors  involved  in  “making  a  living.” 

Freedom  Is  Your  Responsibility  is 
published  by  the  Cooperative  GLF  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  is  a 
condensation  of  a  number  of  talks  giv¬ 
en  at  a  conference  to  explore  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  free  enterprise. 

The  Foundation  for  Economic  Edu¬ 
cation,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  has 
published  many  booklets.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  is  supported  by  popular  subscrip¬ 
tion,  but  usually  they  will  send  single 
copies  of  booklets  published  without 
cost.  In  most  cases  the  titles  are  self- 
explanatory. 

Gaining  The  Free  Market  by  F.  A. 
Harper. 

Inflation  by  F.  A.  Harper. 

Equality  and  Security  by  Dean 
Russell. 

Price  Supports  by  W.  M.  Curtis. 

Ownership  in  Common  by  Dean 
Russell. 

Outlook  for  Freedom  by  Leonard 
Reed. 

Liberty,  A  Path  to  Its  Recovery  by 
F.  A.  Harper. 

The  TVA  Idea  by  Dean  Russell. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  by  Dean  Russell. 

Students  of  Liberty  by  Leonard  Reed. 

High  Prices  by  F.  A.  Harper. 

*  *  * 

The  following  are  also  available  from 
the  Foundation: 

Planned  Chaos  by  Ludwig  Von  Mises 
.  .  .  .  $.65. 

Bureaucracy  by  Ludwig  Von  Mises 

.  .  .  .  $2.00. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C.  prints  a  number  of  booklets.  The 
price  of  each  of  the  following  is  $.50. 

Communism,  Where  Do  We  Stand 
Today  ? 

Economic  Policies  for  National 
Events. 

The  Welfare  State  and  the  State  of 
Human  Welfare. 

The  Economics  of  the  Money  Supply. 

*  *  * 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
without  cost  you  can  get: 

Profits,  What  Are  They,  Who  Gets 
Them,  Why? 

There  are  many  other  excellent  books 
and  pamphlets  but  we  have  given  you 
more  than  enough  for  a  start.  Our  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  that  you  get  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pamphlets  and  that  you  read 
with  considerable  care  at  least  two 
books. 


MOTHER  OF  353  — IN  51  WEEKS!  That’s  the  fine  lay¬ 
ing  record  of  a  White  Leghorn  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Test 
f  arm  in  Stafford.  The  all  time  high  pen  record  was  set  here, 
too,  when  13  Leghorns  averaged  312  eggs  apiece  in  51 
weeks!  Improvement  of  the  breed  and  good  management 
have  made  New  York  one  of  the  top  ten  egg-producing 
states.  Cheap,  plentiful  electricity  has  helped,  too.  Niagara 
Mohawk  makes  it  available  to  every  productive  farm  in  its 
21,000  square  mile  Upstate  area. 


ELECTRIC  SPONGE  IN  THE  DAIRY  STABLE!  Now’s 
the  time  to  install  an  electric  ventilating  fan  in  your  dairy 
stable  or  barn.  It  will  remove  moisture  .  .  .  protect  buildings 
against  rot,  and  make  a  healthier  atmosphere  for  animals. 
It’s  economical  to  operate,  too.  While  the  price  of  everything 
else  has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara.  Mohawk  electricity  remains 
one  of  the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy! 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  |)|jp  MOHAWK 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  flf  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down, many  folks  suffernag- 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  f  requentpassages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,80022,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


SAVE  75% 


WORK  CLOTHES! 

SURPLUS  STOCK  FROM 
MID-WEST  SUPPLY  FIRM! 

Terrific  values  you’ve  got  to  see 
to  believe! 

SHIRTS  79« 

Made  to  sell  for  A  fnr  *9  0o 
2.99!  Now  Only  4  tor 

What  a  buy!  4  for  the  price  of  one!  These  shirts, 
though  used,  are  washed,  sterilized  and  ready  for 
long,  tough  wear.  In  blue  or  tan. 

Send  name,  address,  neck  size. 

PANTS  to  match 

Sold  for  3.95  now  only  ...  _  _  _ 

Unbelievable  Bargains!  Send  waist  4  for  $3,75 
measure  and  inside  leg  length. 

COVERALLS  ...  wear  ’em  used  #% 

and  save  plenty!  Originally  5.95.  ^  ||7J 

Now  only . 

Send  chest  measurement.  3  for  $5.45 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED!  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  convinced  these  are  bargains  you  can’t 
heat!  You  can’t  lose  so  order  TODAY  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery!  Pay  postman  or  send  money  with 
your  order  and  save  postage. 

GALCO  SALES  CO.  Dept.  FI 0 

^  4064  East  71$t  Street  •  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


99c 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


(640) 
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Buy  Profitable  Dairy  Cattle 

Wednesday,  Nov.  5— at  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

The  283rd  in  the  world  famous  noted  and  reliable  series. 

1 75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  1 75 

consigned  by"  75  leading  breeders  from  several  Eastern  States,  right  from  their  herds, 
home  raised  and  carefully  bred  for  many  generations.  * 

125  beautiful  Fresh  and  Close  Springing  cows  and  First  Calf  Heifers, 
many  have  large  production  records,  all  have  strong  pedigree 
inheritance  for  many  generations;  15  Service  Age  Bulls  from  dams 
with  500  lb.  up  to  800  lb.  fat;  35  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves,  ideal 
for  foundation  purposes. 

For  30  years  these  famous  sales  held  in  the  big.  pavilion  at  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  right 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  State’s  largest  dairy  section  have  reliably  recommended  and  sold 
the  best  in  Registered  Holstein  cattle  to  hundreds  of  breeders  and  dairymen  throughout  the 
country. 

All  T.E|.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  Bang  Certified,  and  eligible  for  any  state.  Nearly 
all  calfhood  vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis  tested.  All  carefully  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

YOU  ALWAYS  GET  MORE  VALUE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  HERE  and  every  animal  is  pledged  to 
absolute  sale  and  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 

Sale  starts  promptly  at  10:00  A.M.  THE  LARGE  NUMBER  GIVES  YOU  A  WIDE  SELECTION. 

MARK  THE  DATE  —  COME  TO  THIS  BIG  SALE 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

\ 

Attend  Gerow  Bros.  Big  Dispersal 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  25 

at  WASHINGTONVILLE,  N.  Y.,  Orange  Co.,  10  miles  southwest  of  Newburgh,  25  miles 
southwest  of  Poughkeepsie. 

75  of  the  breed’s  best  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  75 

T.B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  calfhood  vaccinated,  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State. 

HERD  ESTABLISHED  20  YEARS,  nearly  all  home  raised  —  th^y  are  wonderful. 

OFFICIAL  HERD  TEST  AVERAGE  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  FROM  458  lb.  up  to  491  lb.  fat  on  strictly 
2  time  milking  with  high  tests,  many  over  4%. 

«* 

Herd  has  been  awarded  Progressive  Breeders’  Plaque  for  3  consecutive  years  by  National 
Association,  Only  few  such  herds  in  the  state. 

Sale  includes  many  Fresh  and  Close  Springers  and  a  beautiful  group  of  heifers  of  all  ages. 
7  Bulls  —  3  herd  sires,  and  4  ready  for  service. 

Owners  dissolving  partnership.  Every  animal  sells  without  reservation.  Catalogs  at  ringside. 
Held  in  big  tent,  starting  at  11:00  A.M.  prompt. 

Write  for  catalog  and  make  your  plans  to  attend.  Remember  this  is  one  of  New  York 
State’s  best  herds.  HAL  and  JOHN  GEROW,  Owners,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer ,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Noted  Shaker  Farm  Dispersal 

.  100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  100 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  29  —  at  WINDSOR,  N.  Y. 

which  is  on  Route  17,  12  miles  east  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Herd  T.B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  eligible  for  Penna.  and  any  other  state,  many  calfhood  vaccinated. 

A  SENSATIONALLY  HIGH  PRODUCING  HERD  IN  DHIA  on  2  time  milking. 

AVERAGE  FOR  LAST  3  YEARS  —  502  lb.  fat,  per  year.  Almost  unheard  of  under  average 
farm  conditions. 

SELLING:  16  cows  with  records  from  610  lb.  up  to  733  lb.  fat — many  more  from  500  lb.  to 
600  lb.  fat. 

59  Cows  and  Heifers  fresh  or  close;  38  Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves  from  high  record  dams 
up  to  803  lb.  fat;  3  Bulls  from  great  record  cows.  Many  daughters  of  popular  highly  proven 
sires. 

ATTEND  THIS  SUPER  PRODUCTION  HERD  DISPERSAL,  starts  at  10:00  A.M.  held  in  big  tent. 

Send  for  catalog.  THOMAS  PATTON,  Owner,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

« 

Come  to  Chas.  A.  Dawes  3rd  Annual  Sale 

Monday,  October  27 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESiAN  CATTLE  50  \ 

KIRKLAND,  N.  Y.  (Oneida  Co.),  10  miles  west  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Just  off  Route  5  on  County 
Road  from  Kirkland  to  Clinton. 

ALL  STRICTLY  FRESH  OR  CLOSE,  majority  First  Calf  Heifers,  richly  bred  in  the  famous  Rag 
Apple  and  Posch  lines. 

Nearly  all  home  raised.  Animals  sold  in  previous  sales  are  making  up  to  600  lb.  fat  on 
2  time  and  up  to  800  lb.  fat  on  3  time  milking.  Many  owners  very  much  pleased. 

A  GREAT  GROUP  OF  STRICTLY  BRED  TO  PRODUCE  HOLSTEINS.  These  cattle  will  really  please  you. 

T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  milkers  mastitis  tested. 

Sale  held  in  big  tent,  starts  at  11:00  A.M.  BY  ALL  MEANS,  bring  your  friends  and  COME. 

CHARLES  A.  DAWES,  Owner,  Kirkland,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  DISPERSAL  -  Friday,  October  31 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— CHAS.  WALLACE  selling  at  his  farm,  6  miles  northeast  of  WARWICK, 
N.  Y.  on  road  between  Bellvale  and  Sugar  Loaf,  27  miles  southwest  of  Newburgh. 


Herd  T.B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  calfhood  vaccinated,  and  eligible  for  shipment  anywhere. 

HERD  FOUNDED  20  years  ago,  many  have  large  production  records.  SELLING:  14  Daughters  of  a  highly  proven 
$4000  sire.  Majority  fresh  and  close  springers:  An  attractive  group  of  young  cattle;  2  service  age  bulls,  from 
large  record  dams. 


Sale  starts  at  12:00  Noon,  held  in  tent.  Percy 
with  choice  animals. 


Bail'd  &  Sons  and  other  good  breeders  supplement  this  sale 
CHARLES  WALLACE,  Owner,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 


Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


Mexico,  N.  Y. 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


TWO  LETTERS  ON 
LIME  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  Tom  Milliman 
Ithaca,  New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Milliman: 

N  regard  to  the  unused  pile  of  lime 
pictured  in  the  September  6  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  it  seems  the 
failure  of  one  farmer  to  perform  his 
part  of  an  obligation  attracts  more  at¬ 
tention  and  causes  more  publicity  than 
the  work  and  efforts  of,  we  will  say,  a 
thousand  farmers  who  did  get  their 
lime  spread. 

Before  we  call  any  farmer  “indiffer¬ 
ent”  we  should  have  all  the  facts.  There 
could  have  been  some  good  reason  why 
this  particular  farmer  failed  to  get  his 
lime  spread.  Sometimes  a  long  illness 
or  loss  of  help  upsets  a  farmer  and  his 
plans. 

The  ACP  program  is  a  gigantic  one 
and  requires  cooperation  from  many 
people.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  cooperation  from  so  many  would 
reach  100%. 

Let  us  not  condemn  a  program  for 
the  failure  of  a  very  small  percentage 
of  cooperators.  —  Paul  Fish,  Chairman 
Cortland  County  PM  A  (Committee. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Paul  Fish 
East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Fish: 

OUR  letter  of  September  18  is  tem¬ 
perate  in  tone  and  well  reasoned 
and  logical  if  one  starts  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  tfie  ACP  payment  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  good  thing  for  farmers  and 
the  nation.  My  own  starting  point  con¬ 
sists  of  the  belief  that  ACP  payments 
have  a  weakening  effect  upon  farmers 
and  are  a  needless  drain  upon  the 
whole  people.  Did  you  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  appearing  on  the  same  page  with 
the  picture  to  which  you  object?  “The 
government  has  gone  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Grange  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  on  conservation  practice  pay¬ 
ments,  and  continues  to  sop  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  election  year.” 

The  picture  of  government  lime 
going  to  pot  on  a  Cortland  County  farm 
can  be  duplicated  many  times  in  every 
county  and  is  merely  an  illustration  of 
a  symptom.  Although  it  is  well  known 
that  gifts  of  economic  value  are  seldom 
appreciated,  my  main  point  is  not  so 
much  the  disposition  of  the  lime  as  that 
the  giving  of  it  at  public  post  is  an  un¬ 
sound  practice. 

Seventeen  months’  exposure  to  AAA 
(now  PMA)  in  war  service  at  Wash¬ 
ington  10  years  ago  taught  me  to  fear 
bureaucratic  handouts  lest  they  be  the 
means  of  fastening  tight  control  upon 
farmers.  That  ambitions  have  grown 
since  then  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
socialist  scheme  called  the  Brannan 
Plan,  still  very  much  on  the  books.  It 
would  be  administered  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  machine  known  as  PMA,  of  which 
you  are  one  of  about  2500  paid  county 
chairmen. 

Sincerely, 

T.  E.  Milliman 
*  *  * 

KEEP  AT  IT 

I  DON’T  think  thrift  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  as  old-fashioned.  This  coun¬ 
try  was  built  on  honest  hard  work  and 
I  still  believe  in  it.  I  hear  of  men  in  a 
nearby  magnesium  plant  working  four 
hours  and  sitting  around  four  to  com¬ 
plete  their  eight-hour  day  and  then 
working  a  couple  of  hours  to  draw 
overtime  pay,  and  other  similar  cases 
of  waste  on  large  scale. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  federal  tax¬ 
es  should  be  limited.  If  taxes  take  one- 
third  of  our  income  I  wonder  what  per¬ 


centage  could  be  saved  by  better  man¬ 
agement  and  eliminating  much  of  the 
waste  which  seems  so  unnecessary.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  convince  the 
voters  that  the  government  has  nothing 
to  give  except  what  it  first  takes  away 
than  to  keep  bringing  it  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  keep  everlastingly  at  it. 

—  G.  S.  V.  Andrews,  LaGrangeville , 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

A  GOVERNMENT - NOT 

A  BUSINESS 

T  seems  to  me  that  people,  and  es¬ 
pecially  farmers,  are  blind  when  they 
continually  ask  our  government  to  take 
on  more  and  more  functions.  They  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  they,  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  pay  for  these  services,  and  in 
many  cases  are  helping  to  support 
some  non-paying  service  to  minority 
groups  that  are  only  pressure  groups. 

The  United  States  government  should 
be  a  government  of  the  people,  not  a 
business  enterprise  of  the  people. 

Government  in  business  is  bad  for 
everyone.  First  of  all,  no  taxes  are  col¬ 
lected  on  government  business,  either 
local,  state,  or  federal.  The  loss  in  tax 
revenue  in  the  electrical  industry  alone 
is  enormous.  Secondly,  I  do  not  know  of 
one  thing  that  government  can  do  as 
efficiently  as  private  enterprise.  And 
lastly,  government  in  business  takes 
away  much  of  the  incentive  for  young 
America. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  remedy  this 
situation.  The  American  taxpayer  must 
fully  realize  what  is  happening;  he 
must  take  time  to  be  interested  in 
every  level  of  government,  and  above 
all,  he  must  vote  and  give  us  a  clean- 
cut  change  in  administration. 

— R.  C.  Adams,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

❖  *  * 

FREEDOM  OR  SLAVERY? 

NE  of  the  most  alarming  trends 
and  threats  to  farm  people  today  is 
the  loss  of  some  of  our  freedoms  in  a 
free  market  and  free  enterprise  system. 
Government  price  supports  and  controls, 
very  quickly  shift  a  free  market  over 
into  the  political  arena  where  big  gov¬ 
ernment  can  destroy  our  individual 
freedom  of  buying  and  selling. 

Let’s  not  be  confused  on  this  issue. 
Most  of  the  socialisms  or  other  “isms” 
we  hear  so  much  about  are  fallacies.  In 
all  the  history  of  the  human  race  there 
never  have  been  more  than  two  basic 
grades  of  society.  One  is  capitalistic 
and  free  and  the  other  is  slave.  The 
day  is  dawning  when  we  must  stand 
up  and  be  counted  and  take  our  choice. 

Usually  when  the  government  gets 
into  any  kind  of  private  business  there 
crops  up  the  problem  of  free  enterprise 
versus  regimentation.  Loaning  money 
to  be  fully  repaid  might  be  an  excep¬ 
tion.  If  the  American  citizen  is  to  have 
full  freedom  he  or  she  cannot  be  half 
free  and  half  regimented. 

The  past  twenty  years  have  seen  many 
encroachments  by  government  on  the 
rights  of  private  citizens.  The  impact 
of  the  depression  induced  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  delve  into  the  field  of  private 
business  and  collect  vast  sums  of  tax 
money.  Huge  tax  collections  have  al¬ 
ways  bred  corruption  because  what  is 
everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

Now  that  the  taxers  and  spenders 
are  in  control,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  keep  them  from  spending  and  mis¬ 
appropriating  money  and  that  is  not  to 
give  it  to  them.  There  is  no  other  way 
but  to  withhold  it  from  them  because 
th^y  have  lost  their  sense  of  values.  We 
need  a  new  and  different  administra¬ 
tion.—  Frank  Beneway,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  18,  1852 
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We  FUNNY  Humans 


W 


F.  (Doc)  Roberts 


E,  as  men  and  women  of 
America  whether  alone,  in 
pairs,  or  in  groups,  denounce 
and  deride;  two  nice  words  for 
fault-finding,  complaining,  beefing  and 
bellyaching. 

We  join  clubs,  pay  dues,  hold  bazaars, 
and  raise  money,  stay  up  nights  and 
ruin  our  digestion  for  civic  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  betterment  of  fellow 
citizens.  And  then 
we  neglect  to  vote. 

We  men  drive 
down  our  public 
highways  at  75  miles 
an  hour  all  tense 
and  nervous  with 
our  eyes  bugging 
out  telling  each 
other  and  ourselves 
how  happy  we  are. 

We  join  labor 
unions  for  protec¬ 
tion,  and  then  find 
16,000,000  people 
paying  homage  in 
money  to  a  handful  of  labor  leaders 
for  the  privilege  of  working  at  all. 

We  plow,  harrow,  seed,  cultivate  and 
harvest  our  crops  with  our  very  well¬ 
being  at  stake,  and  then  one  politically 
powerful  man  “appoints”  a  “friend”  to 
tell  us  how  much  money  we  can  get  for 
them. 

We  watch  a  debt  of  $263,000,000,000 
run  up,  and  then  stay  awake  nights 
worrying  that  the  paper  value  of  every¬ 
thing  we  own  will  vanish  in  thin  air  be¬ 
fore  morning.  Then  we  are  told  that 
“happy  days”  are  still  here. 

We  work  to  eat  and  strive  to  save  for 
our  old  age.  Then  a  53-cent  dollar  is 
established  while  we  are  taxed  32  per 
cent  of  what  we  produce  so  we  cannot 
live  on  what  we  save  or  if  we  save,  we 
cannot  live  now.  You  have  to  die  to  win. 

We  hate  war,  yet  fight  two  or  three 
in  our  generation,  and  we  are  now 
being  told  that  “We  are  in  the  gravest 
danger  ever.” 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  denouncing 
and  deriding.  We  have  been  doing  it  for 
twenty  years  while  the  situations  over 
which  we  rave  have  been  getting 
steadily  worse.  Our  consciences  are 


bothering  us.  We  feel  helpless  with  the 
display  of  power  over  us,  the  same 
power  we  have  watched  being  taken 
away  from  us. 

It  becomes  clear  after  all  these  years 
that  freedom  of  expression  has  solved 
none  of  our  problems.  We  know  that 
economic  dictatorship  of  a  few  politi¬ 
cally  powerful  men  is  not  pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  God  or  man,  but  up  to  now 
we  have  not  faced  the  moral  issues 
involved. 

Thes«»  moral  issues,  because  we  are 
human,  resolve  themselves  into  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  two  sets  of  God’s  laws; 
one  set  for  ourselves  and  one  set  for 
the  other  fellow.  All  Christians  know 
that  they  cannot  be  so  separated. 

In  a  very  spiritual  sense,  too,  we 
thank  God  for  all  the  things  He  has 
done  for  us,  the  beauty  and  fine  things 
in  our  lives.  As  we  look  at  our  world, 
our  country  and  ourselves  today,  it  is 
very  apparent  that  this  is  not  enough. 

For  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two 
years  now  we  have  known  of  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  individual  man.  History  tells 
us  what  happened  to  the  people  of 
Rome  and  Greece  when  their  empires 
were  taken  over  by  a  few  power-hungry 
and  dishonest  men.  We  have  seen  for 
ourselves  what  happened  to  the  German 
and  to  the  Italian  people  when  they 
allowed  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to  take 
their  God-given  power  away  from 
them.  We  are  witnessing  today  what 
Stalin  is  doing  to  the  people  of  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

Whenever  and  wherever  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  God’s  people  are  subjugated  and 
controlled  by  their  leaders,  then  sooner 
or  later  war,  corruption-  and  ruin  fol¬ 
lows.  This  is  as  truly  a  law  of  God  as 
the  law  of  gravity. 

Today  we  consciously  or  unconscious¬ 
ly  realize  that  we  in  the  United  States 
of  America  cannot  continue  going  down 
the  road  of  “Statism”  much  longer. 
Even  nQw  the  State  has  control  over  us 
economically  and  mentally,  if  not  yet 
spiritually. 

We  may  be  able  to  change  this  trend 
this  fall.  It  is  probably  our  last  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  we  do  not  put  men  at  the 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 


EDUCATION— 
American  Heritage 


O  OME  time  ago  the  New  York  State 
^  Bpard  of  Regents  appointed  a  lay¬ 
man’s  council  of  leading  citizens  to 
study  high  school  education  in  New 
York  State  and  to  make  such  readjust¬ 
ments  as  the  Council  thought  might 
be  needed.  At  one  of  its  early  meetings 
the  council  adopted  the  following  credo 
or  statement  on  basic  principles  in  ed¬ 
ucation  that  should  be  included  in  any 
program  : 

We,  the  people  of  New  York  State, 
believing  in  the  equality  of  opportunity 
tor  all  and  realizing  that  education  is 
fundamental  to  our  democratic  way  of 
life,  do  hereby  recognize  and  accept 
these  basic  premises 

®  that  every  youth  shall  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  at  least  a 
high  school  education ; 

®  that  every  youth  shall  have  the  full¬ 
est  opportunity  for  moral  and  ethi¬ 
cal  development  in  keeping  with  our 
American  heritage ; 

®  that  every  youth  has  certain  needs 
and  responsibilities  that  are  common 
to  all  youth  and  to  the  perpetuation 
of  our  democratic  society; 

®  that  every  youth,  as  a  person  of  in¬ 
herent  worth,  differs  from  every 
other  young  person  in  respect  to 
health,  mental  ability,  interests  and 
background. 


Since  these  premises  are  self-evident 
to  those  who  have  faith  in  our  demo¬ 
cracy,  it  becomes  necessary  that  our 
high  schools  provide: 

•  a  program  of  studies  in  general  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  insure  the  unity  of 
our  people  for  the  common  good ; 

•  diversified  experiences  and  educa¬ 
tional  services  that  will'tneet  the  ed¬ 
ucational,  vocational  and  avocation- 
al  needs  of  our  youth; 

•  a  variety  of  standards  flexible 
enough  to  permit  each  to  succeed  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  ability; 

•  counseling  that  will  help  young  peo¬ 
ple  make  intelligent  choices  benefi¬ 
cial  to  self  and  society; 

•  those  services  that  will  assist  youth 
to  be  physically  and  mentally 
healthy  ; 

®  qualified  teachers,  extended  re¬ 
search  and  expanded  facilities  to 
meet  more  effectively  the  changing 
demands  on  education. 

Recognizing  that  the  school  is  but 
one  segment  of  our  complex  society  re¬ 
quiring  the  full  report  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  we  conceive  it  our  duty  as  citizens 
of  New  York  State  to  provide  for  the 
full  support  of  these  schools  to  guar¬ 
antee  'each  youth  his  American  Heri¬ 
tage.  —  Regents  Council  on  Readjust¬ 
ment  of  High  School  Education. 


In  Just  Over  Twelve  Years 

HERE’S  HOW  YOU  HAVE  BUI  .T 
THE  NYABC 
DAIRY  CATTLE 
ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDING 
ft 


The  275,677  dairy  cattle 
bred  to  NYABC  sires  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ended  last 
May  31st  head  to  tail  (7'/i 
feet  per  cow)  would  reach 
from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  east¬ 
ward  to  just  outside  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vt.  The  3,500  cows 
bred  during  the  coopera¬ 
tive's  first  year  12  years 
ago  would  hardly  have 
reached  out  of  the  Buffalo 
city  limits! 


AND  YOU’VE  MADE  IT  GROW  BECAUSE 


YOU  KNOW 
NYABC  SERVIC 


9  Service  to  0  Consistently 

.Transmit  Top  Production  Conception  Rates 


11,  816  DHIA-tested  daughters  of  NYABC  Up  from  what  was  then  the  equivalent 

sires  with  21,041  records  av.  11,220  lbs.  of  natural  service  to  during  the  last 

milk,  3.7%,  and  418  lbs.  fat  on  2x,  305  three  yearS  better  than  seven  out  of 

days,  mature  equivalent. 


ten  cows  bred  (60-90  day  non-return 
rate)  on  both  first  and  second  services. 


YOU'VE  MADE  IT  GROW  because  vou've  kept  a  free  enterprise  climate  so  you  could 
choose  freely  a  low-cost  service  that  returned  more  benefits  to  you.  And  you've  made 
it  grow  because  you  as  a  member  owning  NYABC,  and  its  affiliated  units,  have  de¬ 
termined  all  its  growth  building  policies  like  generous  support  of  research. 

You  can  be  proud  of  the  dairy  cattle 
artificial  breeding  service  you  own: 


VOTE 

YOUR  PREFERENCE 
NOV.  4 


Box  528-A 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Free  Enterprise  Rules 
at  Empire  Stockyards 

The  home  of  free  enterprise  is  to  be  found  today  in  the 
American  market  place  where  business  is  free  and  open 
and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  rule.  That  way  of 
doing  business  is  the  backbone  of  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative. 

Although  O.P.S.  regulations  place  ceilings  on  the  price 
buyers  can  pay,  Empire  has  continually  pointed  out  that 
such  regulations  confuse  livestock  marketing  and  tend 
to  discourage  all-out  production  of  meat.  At  the  same 
time,  Empire  does  everything  possible  to  preserve  the 
fundamental  principles  of  free  enterprise  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  livestock. 

Farmers  and  dealers  consign  their  livestock  to  an 
Empire  Stockyards  knowing  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
good  buyers  present  to  bid  for  their  livestock  and  thus 
return  them  top  market  prices. 

The  buyers  at  Empire  Stockyards  know  that  the  price 
they  pay  for  the  animals  they  buy  is  determined  by  free 
and  open  bidding  against  other  buyers.  They  know  that 
they  do  not  have  to  compete  with  the  market  operators, 
because  Empire  does  not  buy  livestock. 

Now  there  are  EIGHT  Empire  Stockyards  to  serve 
farmers  in  New  York  State. 


Argyle 

Greene 


Bath 

Malone 


Caledonia 

Oneonta 


Gouverneur 

Winfield 


Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative 


(642)  42 
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George  T.  Thompson,  Bland,  Virginia,  writes: 

i 

"I  use  Sterling  Blusalt  in  my  dairy 
herd  and  I  recommend  it  to  any 
dairyman  after  seeing  how  much 
healthier  my  cows  are  since  I've 
been  feeding  Blusalt.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  has  corrected  conditions 
which  were  costing  me  money." 

Why  take  chances  when  it  costs 
so  little  to  play  safe!  STERLING 
Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  costs  only 
a  few  pennies  more  a  month  for 
each  of  your  farm  animals. 

STERLING  BLUSALT  provides 
vital  salt  plus— 

Cobalt— to  guard  against  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  stunted  growth.  Iodine 
—to  regulate  functions  of  thyroid 
glands.  Manganese— to  help  pre¬ 
vent  sterility,  increase  milk  supply. 
Iron  and  Copper— for  the  blood. 
Zinc— for  better  growth. 

KEEP  BLUSALT  BEFORE  YOUR 
ANIMALS  AT  ALL  TIMES  — AND 
MIX  WITH  FEED  ACCORDING 
TO  DIRECTIONS  ON  THE  BAG. 


Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

100-lb.  bags 
50-lb.  blocks 
4-lb.  liks 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 


□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 


8 

If 

8 

I 

i 

9 


Name, 


RFD  or  Street, 
Town _ 


State, 


■KWW'/.WW.X 


_  f  t  AT  U  R  E  s 
SURE  STEP 

dovjelling 

sito  company 

,,k.aD1LLA,  N  Y-  _ 


famous  1 
foCK  ’ 

unadilla 

BOX  B-54 


VEADING 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  r  s50° 


Take  EELS  AW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  , 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing” 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a 
lifetime.  No  crew  needed.  Power  with 
, ^  old  auto  engine.  Beginners  get  ex- 
y  cellent  results.  Send  postcard  for 
Free  Book,  “How  To  Make  Lumber.” 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8154  Field  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  2, Mo, 


American  Agriculturist  Has 
110th  Birthday  Celebration 

American  Agriculturist,  the  oldest  farm  paper  in 
America  still  operating  under  its  original  name, 
has  completed  110  years  of  service  to  Northeast 
farmers. 

Along  with  other  employees  observing  the  event  at 
a  meeting  in  Cooperstown,  New  York,  last  month, 
were  the  men  in  the  above  group  gathered  around  the 
farm  paper’s  110th  birthday  cake.  Each  of  these  men 
has  been  with  American  Agriculturist  for  at  least  25 
years.  Dean  of  all  employees  is  Robert  S.  Pinney  of 
South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  who  first  started  selling  the 
farm  paper  53  years  ago.  He  is  shown  getting  ready 
to  cut  the  cake. 

From  left  are:  R.  D.  Tuttle,  Altamont;  E.  B.  Reed, 
Canandaigua;  O.  W.  Reed,  Rome;  I.  W.  Ingalls,  vice- 
president,  Trumansburg;  E.  R.  Eastman,  president 
and  editor,  Freeville;  Mr.  Pinney;  Clifton  Tripp, 
Poughkeepsie;  E.  C.  Weatherby,  treasurer,  Ithaca; 
V.  E.  Grover,  Poughkeepsie;  and  H.  L.  Cosline,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Ithaca. 

The  picture  at  the  right  shows  an  event  that  Editor 
Ed  Eastman  didn’t  know  was  on  the  program.  Rob 


Pinney,  on  behalf  of  the  circulation  men  in  the  field, 
presented  Ed  with  a  fine  wrist  watch  saying,  “In  the 
30  years  you  have  been  editor,  you  have  built  our 
paper  to  where  it  is  the  best-read  and  the  best-liked  in 
the  area.” 


CHRISTIANITY  and 
PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

By  A.  B.  GENUNG 

Economist,  Northeast  Farm  Foundation 


VOU  sometimes  hear  politicians  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  distinction  between 
“human  rights”  and  “property  rights.” 
But  the  truth  is  that  they  are  fruit  of 
the  same  tree.  The  tree  is  the  Christian 
principle. 

When  Christ  came  into  this  world, 
what  He  found  was 
a  master-slave  so¬ 
ciety.  It  has  been 
that  way  for  2000 
years,  under  the 
Assyrians,  Babylon¬ 
ians,  Egyptians, 

Greeks,  and  finally 
the  Romans.  It  was 
Christ  who,  at  the 
very  pinnacle  of  Ro¬ 
man  power,  effect¬ 
ively  challenged  that 
age-old  slavery  sys¬ 
tem. 

What  He  pro¬ 
claimed  was  a  proposition  so  radical, 
so  upsetting  to  the  masters  that  they 
trumped  up  charges  and  had  Him  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  a  dangerous  agitator. 

What  was  this  particular  kernel  of 
i  Christian  teaching?  That  man  is  not  a 
slave.  That  man  is  responsible  to  God, 
through  his  God-given  conscience,  and 
not  to  any  master,  ruler,  or  govern¬ 
ment.  That  man  is  the  creation  of  God 
and  is  endowed  thereby  with  a  dignity 
which  neither  master  nor  government 
may  impugn. 


In  the  day  of  Augustus  Caesar,  that 
was  just  about  as  radical  a  doctrine  as 
could  be  conceived.  But  it  expressed  all 
the  secret  aspiration,  the  conviction, 
the  yearning  of  the  common  man  to¬ 
ward  freedom.  Men  embraced  it  as  fast 
as  they  learned  about  it.  And  gradually 
rulers  and  despots  had  to  give  ground. 

What,  then,  did  it  mean  when  the  rul¬ 
er  was  forced  to  yield  a  measure  of 
personal  freedom  to  hi?  subject?  It 
meant  that  the  man  could  come  and  go 
freely,  could  speak  freely,  could  work 
for  himself  and  for  pay — could  own 
things. 

That  was  the  very  essence  of  person¬ 
al  freedom:  one  could  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labor,  could  own  property. 
Private  property!  It  was  that  right  to 
be  his  own  master,  to  work  for  himself 
or  sell  his  own  labor  for  pay,  to  acquire 
things  that  should  belong  to  him  ex¬ 
clusively — that  was  what  man  fought 
for  steadily  throughout  the  Dark  Ages, 
sought  in  Magna  Carta,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution,  is  still  fighting  for. 

Private  property,  every  man’s  home 
is  his  castle,  free  exchange  of  goods 
and  service,  what  tremendous  justifica¬ 
tion  and  support  came  to  those  con¬ 
cepts  from  the  teachings  of  Christ! 
From  that  Christian  doctrine  that  pro¬ 
claimed  the  sacredness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  dignity  of  the  individual,  as  set 
forth  by  Christ,  can  not  be  realized 


without  a  private  property  system.  It 
does  not  exist  today  in  Russia  nor  ir. 
any  other  slave  state.  Freedom  and  pri¬ 
vate  property  are  inseparable.  The 
basic  human  right  in  a  free  society  is 
the  right  to  use  or  sell  one’s  own  labor 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof  as  his  own 
property — which  means,  per  se,  a  free 
market  for  goods  and  services. 

What  does  it  mean  to  a  nation  to 
have  within  it  only  free  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  blessed  with  the  right  tq  work 
freely,  to  save,  to  acquire  property,  to 
exchange  their  goods  and  services  in  a 
free  market? 

Such  a  society  is  an  economic  dyna¬ 
mo.  It  has  the  prime  incentive  to  work, 
to  work  hard.  Its  energies  are  given 
full  release.  It  is  supremely  productive. 
Thereby  its  standards  of  living  rise  and 
rise.  For  production  is  standard  of 
living. 

If  one  would  explain  this  'productive 
nation  of  ours,  for  instance,  let  him 
look  to  the  Christian  principle.  The 
principle  that  proclaims  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  The  principle  that  makes 
men  free,  that  lets  them  own  the  fruits 
of  their  labor,  that  gives  them  the  in¬ 
centive  to  work  and  save  and  build  for 
the  future. 

Christianity  means  human  freedom. 
Freedom  means  private  property.  The 
right  to  one  is  the  right  to  the  other. 
They  are  inseparable. 

—  A. a.  — 

A  billion  dollars — less  than  one- 
eighty-fifth  of  the  Federal  spending 
proposed  in  the  President’s  1953  bud¬ 
get,  would  buy  practically  the  entire 
American  amusement  industry,  com¬ 
prising  21  major  movie  companies  and 
three  big  radio  networks,  a  stock  ex¬ 
change  company  reports. 


A.  B.  GENUNG 
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make  these 

REPAIR  PARTS 
yourself 


Sgggjgk, 


SINlW 
CUT,  HtAT 
AND  BEND 


SPRING 

TENSION  RODS 


hEDI-BOlt 

THREADED  STEEL  RODS 

SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 
ON  FARM  MACHINES 


SIZES 


W  5/l6" 
W  Vi 
5/8"  3/a" 
i"&  36" 

LENGTHS 


Redi-Bolt  is  extra-strength 
steel  rod,  threaded  the  full 
24”  hnd  36”  lengths  and 
rust  protected.  Easily  made 
into  many  useful  repair  and 
construction  parts.  Ask  your 
dealer,  today !  k 


REDI-BOLT,  Inc. 

5248  Hohman  Ave., 


Dept.  AA 

Hammond,  Ind. 


UNIVERSAL  SAY0rVOZ£R 
DOZES  EARTH,  LEVELS,  DITCHES, 
TERRACES  AND  PLOWS  SNOW. 
Fits  9  out  of  10  Makes  or  Models 

•  Equip  your  tractor  with  a  sturdy  SNO- 
DOZER  and  you  can  work  it  the  year 
’round.  The  heavy-duty,  SNO-DOZER — 
specially  designed  lor  tractors  — does  effi¬ 
cient  grading,  terracing,  crowning,  land¬ 
scaping  and  snowplowing.  SNO-DOZER 
is  hydraulically  operated,  either  hand  or 
power,  equipped  with  6  or  7-foot  blade 
with  reversible  cutting  edge.  Blade  swings 
28  degrees  right  or  left,  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
name  of  dealer. 

Sno-Dozer  tits  better  than  75  Makes  and  Models 
. . .  more  than  90%  of  all  Tractors  built  today 


Manufacturing  Dirisiun 

MORRISON  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CORP. 

P.  O.  Box  185,  Station  F.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  SNO-DOZEll  literature 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Name _ 

Add  ress _ 

Type  of  Tractor _ 


Sykes  Hernia  Control  gives 
you  guaranteed  lasting  relief 
without  surgery,  injections  or 
binding  trusses. 


i  Write  today 

SYKES  HERNIA  CONTROL  SERVICE 

Suite  555  I  ,  Little  Bldg. 

80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


CAN 

Freedom  Win  ? 

flotw  oaten  'Dodtea, 


HREEDOM  is  getting  into  increas¬ 
ing  difficulty.  It  was  assaulted 
in  World  War  I.  Then,  in  20 
years,  came  the  assault  of 

World  War  II.  Now,  a  new  despotism 

looms  which  is  even  more  menacing 
than  the  despotisms  of  the  Kaiser,  Hit¬ 
ler,  and  the  Japanese  war  lords.  Those 
were  despotisms  based  on  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  individ¬ 
uals.  They  reflect¬ 
ed  no  basic  phil¬ 
osophy;  they  had 
to  move  fast  to 
achieve  results 
within  the  lifetime 
of  the  ambitious 
individuals  con¬ 
cerned;  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  quick 
results,  they  had 
to  use  the  crude 
method  of  open 
violence. 

Soviet  Commun¬ 
ism  today  possesses  overwhelming  mili¬ 
tary  power  on  the  Eurasian  continent. 
At  any  time  within  the  last  five  years, 
its  Red  Armies  could  have  overrun  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  and  South  China  Sea.  It  has 
not  used  this  method  largely  because  it 
wants  not  merely  to  swallow  alien  peo¬ 
ples,  but  to  digest  them.  That  is  easier 
if  people  are  conquered  from  within,  by 
Fifth  Column  propaganda,  rather  than 
by  open  assault  from  without. 

This  could  not  have  happened  un¬ 
less  something  were  very  wrong  with 
the  free  world. 

A  good  many  prescriptions  are  being 
offered.  Most  of  them  have  guns  and 
bombs  as  their  principal  ingredient.  But 
armament,  of  itself,  will  never  cure 
the  present  malady  which  has  under¬ 
mined  the  free  world’s  vitality  and 
powers  of  resistance.  The  heart  of  the 
trouble  is  that  freedom  has  lost  its 
former  prestige  and  its  grip  on  the 
imaginations  of  men.  Only  by  correct¬ 
ing  that  will  there  be  a  permanent 
cure. 

Until  recent  years  the  advocates  of 
human  freedom  have  had  the  initiative 
and  been  on  the  offensive,  supremely 
confident  that  their  cause  would  pre¬ 
vail  throughout  the  world. 

Freedom  Not  License 

However,  that  has  now  changed.  To¬ 
day  the  prestige  of  freedom  is  tarnish¬ 
ed,  the  proponents  of  freedom  have 
lost  the  initiative  and  their  confidence 
has  waned.  Throughout  the  world,  men 
question  whether,  after  all,  a  society 
of  freedom  is  adapted  to  modern  needs. 

What  is  the  explanation?  Is  it  not 
that,  in  our  land  and  in  other  free 
lands,  people  have  come  to  misunder¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  freedom.  What  is 
human  freedom?  It  is  not  license. 

It  is  the  right  to  live  under  moral 
law,  rather  than  under  edicts  which 
reflect  merely  the  will  of  other  men, 
and  to  exercise  the  self-restraints, 
self-discipline  and  self-sacrifice  which 
moral  law  imposes,  rather  than  the 
compulsions  that  other  men  impose. 

Of  course,  all  free  societies  have 
written  laws.  But  these  laws  are,  es¬ 
sentially,  a  convenient  codification  of 
what  the  great  majority  believe  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  which  they  would 
do  anyway.  Laws  that  do  not  have  that 
moral  sanction  are  not  enforcible,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  despotic  police  state. 

Thus  the  basic  controls  of  a  free  so¬ 
ciety  are  the  voluntary  acceptance  by 
individuals  of  the  restraints  of  moral 
law. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moral 
law  can  be  a  powerful  influence  if  it 
is  invoked.  But  today,  too  many  ignore 
the  moral  law  and  the  self-discipline  it 
imposes.  There  is  a  growing  disposi¬ 
tion  among  the  “free”  people  to  feel 
that  they  are  entitled  to  do  whatever 
they  please  so  long  as  they  avoid 
breaking  man-made  laws.  It  accounts 
for  a  growing  deterioration  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  an  abuse  of  public  trust  which 
may  not,  technically,  be  illegal. 

We  need  to  realize  that: 

(1)  The  free  world  will  not  survive 
the  type  of  assault  to  which  it  is  be¬ 
ing  subjected  unless  freedom  seems 
more  worth  while  than  is  the  case  to¬ 
day. 

(2)  The  United  States  is  the  nation 
which  others  expect  to  demonstrate  the 
worth  of  freedom,  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  which  we  are  now  putting  on  is 
not  an  inspiring  one. 

(3)  A  change  for  the  better  can  only 
come  about  through  the  action  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  because,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  the  prestige  of  human  free¬ 
dom  cannot  be  increased  by  govern¬ 
mental  action. 

This  third  point  is  the  point  to  which 
I  have  wanted  to  lead  up,  and  which  I 
want  to  emphasize. 

No  doubt  many  citizens  are  perplex¬ 
ed  and  worried  about  the  state  of  the 
world  and  would  like  to  see  something 
done  about  it.  Usually,  however,  they 
expect  someone  else  to  do  it.  The  forc¬ 
es  at  work  seem  so  stupendous  that 
individual  conduct  seems  unimportant. 
That  is  a  dangerous  form  of  defeatism. 

Actually,  the  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged  can  only  be  won  by  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  individual  actions.  The  heart 
of  the  problem  is.  can  freedom  justify 
itself  ?  Only  individuals  can  provide  the 
affirmative  answer.  They  can  do  it  only 
by  accepting,  in  their  own  lives,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  moral  law,  exercising 
the  disciplines  which  it  imposes,  and 
gaining  the  strength  of  character  that 
results. 

Dynamic  Freedom 

Throughout  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  we  were  a  small  nation,  al¬ 
most  without  military  power,  but  what 
we  did  stirred  the  hearts  of  men  every¬ 
where.  Out  of  that  demonstration,  we 
not  only  gained  the  exhilaration  of  be¬ 
ing  a  dynamic  force,  but  we  gained  se¬ 
curity  because  what  we  did  so  caught 
the  imagination  of  other  peoples  that 
no  despot  cared  to  try  to  lead  his 
people  to  crush  out  “the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  experiment”  which  they  admired, 
and  the  fruits  of  which  they  shared. 

There  are  many  problems  which  con¬ 
front  our  nation  today  and  they  are 
important.  There  are  many  things  that 
our  Government  could  do  better  than 
it  does.  But  the  greatest  failure  of  all 
is  that  it  tries,  so  largely,  to  supplant 
freedom,  failing  to  put  the  responsi¬ 
bility  where  it  belongs — on  the  individ¬ 
ual  citizen.  Only  individuals,  by  their 
conduct  and  example,  can  make  free- 
dpm  the  dynamic  force  which  alone 
makes  it  defensible.  Freedom  on  the 
defensive  is  not  defensible. 

So,  if  you  love  your  country  and  its 
free  institutions,  if  you  want  them  to 
stand,  use  your  individual  right  to  live 
under  God-given  moral  laws.  Then,  you 
will  make  freedom  shine;  and  the  dark 
shadows  which  now  threaten  will  pass 
away. 


Prove  it  yourself 

It  costs  less  to  own 
a  HARVESTORE 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word  that 
Harvestore  costs  less— we  want  you 
to  figure  it  for  your  own  farm.  You’ll 
see  in  dollars  and  cents  based  on  your 
acres,  crops,  yields,  number  of  cows 
and  milk  production  why  you  can’t 
afford  less  than  a  Harvestore.  Let  one 
of  our  representatives  show  you — 
in  your  own  home 
—the  Harvestore’s 
place  in  your  farm 
operation.  See 
for  yourself  why 

Smith  way  Is 
The  Best  Way 

A.0.$mlth 

CORPORATION 
250  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Just  send  us 
—  '♦his  coupon 

I - 

j  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation,  Dept.  301 
l  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

|  Plaza  3-1771 
l 

•  Name _ 

I 

I  Town _ State _ 

I.  RFD _ County 


LEACH  SILO 
UNLOADER 
PLEASES  USERS 

“We  are  well  satisfied  with  our  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader.  It  saves  time  in  operating  my  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  farm.  Our  cattle  eat  more  of  this  silage 
because  it  comes  down  in  flakes,  not  chunks  as 
when  I  pitched  it  out.  And — l  don’t  have  to  climb 
that  hazardous  ladder  every  day.” 

RICHARD  BLOW  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

“My  Leach  Silo  Unloader  and  Barn  Cleaner  are 
two  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  on  my  farm. 
My  silage  is  much  better  feed  when  thrown  out  of 
the  silo  by  the  machine,  resulting  in  higher  pro¬ 
duction.”  ADOLPH  ZICK,  Kingsley.  Penn. 


Also  Builders  of 


LEACH  BARN  CLEANER 

PIT  AND  PITLESS  TYPES 


LEACH  CO.,  410  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  the  following  literature: 
f~~|  Silo  Unloader  Q  Barn  Cleaner 


Name  . . 

Route  . Box  No . 

Post  Office  . 

J^^tate  . 


-  —  , r*  — ...  ju.n 

stopped  to  warm  up  behind  Hank’s  new 
KjOM FOR;, Tractor  Heater^  (gee  pa?p  n  ) 

Equipment  Co.,  280S  E  Walnut,  Asa.  city,  §». 


CANVASCOVERSDIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  fist  and  samples 

ATWOOD  ’  S  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


(644)  44 
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By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


Some  of  the  winners  of  4-H  contests  for  girls  at  the  NEPPCO  Exposition.  From  left 
to  right:  Janet  Gaylord  of  Storrs,  Conn.;  Dolores  Lloyd  ’of  Newark,  Del.;  Joan 
Jorgenson  of  Baptisfown,  N.  J.;  Gloria  Hager  of  Kintnersville,  Pa.;  Marilyn  Elliott 
of  Winthrop,  N.  Y.,  and  Anna  Waltermeyer  of  Parkton,  Md. 


THE  second  day  of  the  big  Expo¬ 
sition  was  about  over.  The 
doors  would  be  closed  at  six 
o’clock  so  that  the  people  who 
manned  the  exhibits,  along  with  every¬ 
body  else,  could  go  to  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet.  It  was  a  relief  after  walking  up 
and  down  the  long  aisles  on  two  floors 
past  nearly  200  exhibit^  to  spy  a  va¬ 
cant  chair  and  sit  down  for  a  brief  chat 
with  that  veteran  reporter  of  poultry 
affairs  Frank  Platt.  But  we  didn’t  chat 
much.  A  woman  stopped  to  say  “thank 
you”  for  the  NEPPCO  tickets  which 
had  been  mailed  to  her.  Her  registra¬ 
tion  tag  showed  that  she  was  from 
Ohio.  The  next  visitor  also  was  from 
Ohio. 

A  Syracuse  firm  which  deals  in  farm 
supplies  had  a  booth.  I  asked  the  at¬ 
tendant  if  he  was  making  any  sales.  He 
said,  “Oh  some,  but  the  trouble  here  is 
that  so  many  of  the  folks  come  from 
outside  the  state,  and  their  dealers  back 
home  will  get  the  business.” 

All  this  indicated  to  me  that  perhaps 
more  than  at  any  previous  exposition, 
poultry  families  had  come  from  all  over 
the  Northeast,  including  Ohio  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  I  even  had  a  little  visit  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shaver  of  Galt,  Ontario,  and 
there  must  have  been  many  more  there 
from  Canada.  It  was  truly  a  poultry- 
man’s  show,  and  they  were  there  for 
business,  and  likewise  for  pleasure.  It 
is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  meet  old  friends 
and  to  see  and  perhaps  talk  with  others 
whom  you  have  read  or  heard  about. 
My  tours  of  the  exhibit  floors  were  con¬ 
tinually  being  interrupted  as  I  met 
friends  of  my  extension  days.  And  how 
I  did  enjoy  it! 

New  Tools 

Naturally  the  exhibits  got  first  at¬ 
tention.  They  were  what  you  came  to 
see.  Later  you  got  around  to  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  listened  to  some  timely  and 
helpful  discussions.  I  will  tell  about  a 
few  which  especially  impressed  me, 
mostly  because  of  their  newness  or  im¬ 
provement  over  previous  models  or  de¬ 
signs. 

Entirely  new  (at  least  to  me)  was  a 
large  steel  bin  on  steel  posts  designed 
for  storage  of  mash  delivered  by  a  bulk- 
delivery  truck.  It  had  a  sloping  bot¬ 
tom  and  a  round  spout  long  enough 
that  the  bin  could  be  erected  outside 
and  the  mash  drawn  out  inside  the 
building.  One  of  this  storage  bin’s  limi¬ 
tations  is  that  it  can  service  only  the 
bottom  floor,  but  that  is  not  too  seri¬ 


ous  since  there  are  elevators  that  do  an 
excellent  job,  and  also  because  some 
models  of-  automatic  feeders  now  are 
equipped  to  carry  feed  to  upper  floors. 
I  saw  two  such  on  display,  and  there 
may  have  been  others. 

Speaking  of  automatic  feeders,  the 
James  Company  has  one  with  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  principle.  Instead  of  using  a 
chain  to  move  it,  the  mash  sort  of 
“inches  along”  as  the  power  mechan¬ 
ism  shakes  the  sections  of  trough 
lengthwise  back  and  forth  with  gentle 
jerks.  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  been  with 
th§  company  ever  since  his  days  at 
Cornell,  told  me  that  the  experimental 
period  for  this  feeder  had  covered  three 
years,  and  that  since  it  came  on  the 
market  the  sale  has  been  exceptional. 

The  GLF  had  an  egg-grader  which 
complements  their  improved  egg-wash¬ 
er.  They  claimed  a  great  increase  in  ac¬ 
curacy  of  weighing  due  to  a  knife-edge 
gadget  which  is  very  sensitive.  The 
practical  thing,  to  my  mind,  about  their 
exhibit  was  that  one  person  can  feed 
eggs  into  the  washer,  and  with  no  more 
handling  they  come  out  cleaned,  dried 


and  sorted  by  weight  at  the  other  end. 

The  Japanese  chick  sexors  who  were 
giving  the  demonstration  called  it  a 
“chick  sexing  machine,”  but  I  thought 
it  looked  like  a  rather  substantial  “in¬ 
strument.”  It  was  one  of  the  biggest 
crowd-getters  there.  Holding  a  chick  in 
one  hand,  the  operator  places  the  small 
end  of  the  chicktester  in  the  chick’s 
vent  and  peers  into  the  large  end  while 
he  presses  a  button  and  lights  up  the 
body  cavity.  Accuracy  of  100%  is 
claimed.  To  use  the  chicktester,  one 


must  have  a  special  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  perfect  waterer  has  not  been  in¬ 
vented,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Each  ex¬ 
position  seems  to  bring  it  closer,  how¬ 
ever.  One  new  design  that  looked  very 
good  to  me  is  a  sort  of  glorified  John¬ 


son  waterer.  It  requires  no  drain-away. 
The  basin  is  11  inches  across,  and  one 
for  every  200  layers  is  required. 

I  saw  a  large  metal  feeder  of  the 
hopper  type  fitted  with  narrow  V- 
troughs  for  water  just  above  the  mash. 
It  looked  like  an  excellent  idea. 

Prize  Winners 

Special  annual  features  of  the  expo¬ 
sition  are:  the  Hen-of-the-year  Contest, 
the  Egg-to-Chick  Show,  sample  flock 
display,  laying  test  exhibit,  college 
poultry  exhibits,  exhibits  and  demon¬ 
strations  by  4-H  and  Vo-Ag  young  peo¬ 
ple.  They  were  particularly  well  staged 
this  year,  and  added  tremendously  to 
the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the 
show.  The  responsible  committees  de¬ 
serve  a  lot  more  credit  than  they  will 
receive  for  their  unsparing  efforts. 

For  many  people,  the  educational 
program  was  of  first  importance.  At¬ 
tendance  was  excellent.  I  liked  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  comfortable  seats,  the  good 
air  and  temperature,  the  public-address 
system  which  made  listening  easy,  and 
the  absence  of  the  noises  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  floor.  As  for  the  program  itself, 
there  really  were  three. 

The  goose  growers  had  an  all-day  ses¬ 
sion  with  a  goose  dinner  and  a  talk  by 
Dr.  Randles  of  Ohio  State  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  The  turkey  people  had  two  days 
of  meetings,  and  the  chicken  folks  took 
three  days  to  get  themselves  brought 
up  to  date  on  where  the  broiler  industry 
is  going,  the  best  buys  in  feed,  the  art 
of  good  poultry  salesmanship,  the  low- 
down  on  washing  eggs,  relative  profit 
in  producing  market  eggs,  or  eggs  for 


hatching,  and  th^  use  of  credit.  The  last 
session,  as  in  other  years,  took  up  some 
of  the  more  troublesome  disease  prob¬ 
lems.  As  usual,  the  interest  was  keen 
and  discussions  lively. 

A  particularly  fine  and  appropriate 
touch  was  given  by  Eben  Wood  when 
he  recalled  that  it  was  in  New  York 
State  that  NEPPCO  was  organized.  He 
paid  a. fine  tribute  to  Prof.  James  E. 
Rice,  one  of  NEPPCO’s  originators,  for 
his  vision  and  unflagging  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  hen. 

New  Officers 

Edward  O.  Lafreniere  of  Allenton, 
R.  I.,  is  the  new  president  of  NEPPCO 
succeeding  Waldo  W.  Chick  of  Wells, 
Me.  Election  was  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  representative  of  the  14  states 
comprising  NEPPCO.  Andrew  Danish 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  first  vice-president; 
Henry  Saglio,  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  Frank  Ellis,  III., 
Elverson,  Pa.,  secretary;  and  James 
W'eisel,  Rosemont,  N.  J.,  treasurer.  Ellis 
and  Weisel  succeed  themselves.  Samuel 
Ahmuty  of  Odenton,  Md.,  first  vice 
president,  refused  election  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  since  he  is  leaving  the  poultry 
business. 

J.  C..  Huttar  of  Ithaca  and  R.  F 
Thurrell  of  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  were 
named  poultrymen  of  the  year,  Huttar 
representing  allied  industry  and  Thur¬ 
rell  practicing  poultrymen. 

The  general  meeting  was  climaxed 
by  the  presentation  of  a  number  of 
awards,  including  the  following: 

For  winning  the  Second  Annual  New 
lrork  Random  Sample  Test,  a  gold  cup 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  M.  Brender,  Fern- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  through  the  American  Poul¬ 
try  Journal;  for  attaining  the  best  two- 
year  average  earnings  in  the  same  test, 
a  plaque  to  Alson  Van  Wagner,  Van- 
Crest  Farm,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  through 
the  Poultry  Tribune;  a  testimonial  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry,  a  picture  of  himself,  to  W.  D. 
Termohlen,  director  of  the  Poultry 
Branch  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  through  the 
Poultryman. 

Also,  for  highest  standing  in  egg 
quality  at  the  New  York  Random 
Sample  Test,  trophies  to  Leslie  Hub¬ 
bard,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  Wirtz  Broth¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey,  through  the  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  and  for  the 
grand  championship  in  the  Egg-to- 
Chick  show,  a  plaque  to  Martin  s* 
Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  through 
NEPPCO.  This  was  the  second  conse¬ 
cutive  year  that  Martin’s  Hatchery  won 
this  competition. 

The  membership  approved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  on  federal  and  state  au¬ 
thorities  to  resolve  the  question  of  poul¬ 
try  sanitation  laws  and  ordinances, 
while  the  directors  reaffirmed  action 
taken  at  their  last  meeting  to  oppose 
price  subsidies  and  industry  controls. 


Mr.  Harry  Murphy  ©f  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  left,  congratulating  New 
York’s  prise-winning  4-H  egg  grading  team.  The  boys  from  left  to  right  ore:  John 
Clary  of  Belmar  and  Charles  Talcett  of  Gwego.  -\ 


The  best  poultry  boys  of  the  year  chosen  at  NEPPCO.  From  left  to  right  seated  are: 
Thomas  Burgess  of  Middletown,  Rhode  Island;  Daniel  Moskwa  of  Olyphant,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Andre  Gruber  of  Deans,  New  Jersey;  Douglas  Magoon  of  Richford,  Ver¬ 
mont;  David  G.  Cook  of  West  Willington,  Connecticut;  Curtis  Ackerman  Jr.  of  Edmes- 
ton.  New  York;  (Standing  left  to  right)  Kenneth  Hare  of  Upperco,  Maryland;  and 
Charles  Dalzell  of  Walpole,  New  Hampshire. 


Poultrymen  From  Many 
States  Attend  NEPPCO  1952 
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"Ilav  Buying  Program 
Wrong”  Says  Congressman 


IN  AUGUST  13,  Representative 
Kenneth  Keating  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  charged  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  hay-buying  program 
in  five  mid-western  states  is  an  effort 
to  buy  the  votes  of  the  farmers  in  those 
states  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Here’s  the  story:  On  August  8  the 
President  declared  the  states  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  to  be  emergency 
disaster  areas  as  a  result  of  dry  weath¬ 
er  in  that  section.  Later,  the  states 
of  Missouri,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  part  of  Texas 
were  added  to  the  area. 


PMA,  hay  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  and  ship  it  to 
the  disaster  area. 

A  number  of  things  are  wrong  with 
the  whole  program. 

First,  it  was  the  opinion  in  some 
quarters,  at  least,  that  the  whole  mat- 
tfV  of  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
hay  tcy  farmers  who  needed  it,  could 
have  been  handled  without  government 
help.  It  has  been  charged  and  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  refuted,  that  the  size  of  the 
disaster  was  magnified  and  followed 
almost  immediately  by  government 
claims  that  they  were  “saving  the 
farmers’’  in  that  area. 


The  program  was  to  buy,  through 


Make 

tyieat 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  Sex-Link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  Leghorn  Flock  ?  If  so,  we  can 

supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  (1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Want  a  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies”? 
We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  air  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  — -  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUAIITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


VancAedt 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


Winner  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy 
N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test 

Vaneiest  Hauips  returned  the  highest  income  for  two 
years  at  this  test,  a  yearly  average  of  $2.54  per  pullet 
chick  started  over  feed  and  chick  cost.  Lowest  mortality 
among  the  “heavies”  each  year,  too. 

We  Also  Produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 
Write  for  folde.  and  prices  on  chicks  today. 

VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Strong  and  lively  Marshall  Brothers  Chicks 
now  available  in  our  famous  RED-ROCK 
CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in  market 
["eat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg 
Production  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain 
KOCK-RED  cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty 
broilers  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG 
tells  all.  Write 

marshall  brothers  hatchery 

_  D-  S-B,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082 

LEISTER’S  retina— u.  s.  CHICKS 

Approved 

\Vi?'Pf>  '?uite  leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
Ilinrf.  .  s-  ye-X(!tl  or  Straight  Run.  Ask  for  IB  page 
him  r’Ued  catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.S 
euUoruin  Passed. 

b  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Second,  if  hay  was  to  be  shipped  in, 
dealers  through  the  National  Hay  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  New.  York  State  Hay  and 
Grain  Dealers’  Association,  and  others, 
say  that  the  industry,  which  has  had 
years  of  experience  with  hay,  and  with 
members  who  know  the  business  thor¬ 
oughly,  could  have  handled  the  purchas¬ 
ing  and  shipping  of  the  hay  at  a  big 
saving  to  taxpayers.  If,  as  some  doubt, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  government 
subsidy,  the  subsidy  could  have  been 
made  directly  to  the  farmers  who  need¬ 
ed  it. 

For  example,  Howard  Cross  of  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Association,  says,  “On  Septem¬ 
ber  23  the  PMA  announced  that  they 
had  shipped  about  85,000  tons  of  hay. 
They  intend  to  stay  on  the  job,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  for  the  rest  of  this 
season,  or  as  long  as  their  millions 
hold  out. 

“I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
it  would  be  bad  to  liquidate  herds  in 
those  areas  for  lack  of  feed.  But  there 
are  regular  trade  agencies  that  know 
hay  and  should  have  been  given  the 
job  to  do. 

“Just  to  illustrate,  the  government 
will  buy  any  grade  of  hay  and  the 
southern  buyer  has  to  take  it  whether 
he  wants  it  or  not.  Yet,  when  we  sell 
to  the  government,  every  lot  has  to  be 
Federally  inspected.  The  government 
buys  one  lot  near  the  Canadian  border 
and  ships  it  to  southern  Alabama.  It 
buys  it  for  about  $24  and  sells  it  for 
$32  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  freight 
cost  is  about  $25  a  ton.  Then  it  will  buy 
a  lot  in  Indiana  and  .ship  it  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  sell  it  for  the  same  price  al¬ 
though  the  freight  is  just  a  fraction  of 
the  first  shipment.” 

Third,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  law  referring  to  emergency  disaster 
relief  was  passed  by  Congress  to  al¬ 
low  quick  action  in  cases  of  real  emer¬ 
gency.  In  this  case,  however,  a  number 
of  congressmen  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  dry  weather  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states  did  not  constitute  that  kind 
of  an  emergency.  However,  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it  because  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  use  the 
funds  at  his  discretion. 

After  learning  the  full  extent  of  this 
buying,  representative  hay  dealers  went 
to  Washington.  By  the  use  of  much 
persistence  they  secured-  a  hearing 
where  they  explained  their  position,  but 
with  no  apparent  results. 

Here’s  an  opportunity  for  you  as  a 
taxpayer  to  let  your  congressman  know 
what  you  think  about  such  use  of  tax 
money. 

—  A. a.  — 

Seven  dietary  stages  of  man  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ben  Morgan  Jr.  in  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute  extension 
bulletin  are:  1.  milk;  2.  milk,  vege¬ 
tables;  3.  milk,  ice  cream  sodas  and 
candy;  4.  steak,  soft  drinks,  french 
fries,  ham  and  eggs;  5.  pate  de  foie 
gras,  frogs’  legs,  caviar,  ponlet  royale, 
hors  d’oeuvres,  omelette  surprise,  crepes 
suzettes,  scotch,  wine,  champagne;  6. 
milk  and  crackers;  7.  milk. 
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It  took  30  years  of  careful  breeding  to  develop  this  hen. 

She’s  a  Hubbard’s  balanced-bred  New  Hampshire.  She 
gives  steady  heavy  production  of  big  eggs.  She  makes 
the  ideal  mother  for  Crossbreds  of  superior  meat. 

She  is  the  product  of  faith  ...  of  painstaking  work  ...  of 
rigid  selection,  pedigree  breeding,  and  progeny  testing. 

Equally,  we  believe,  she  is  the  result  of  sound  business 
principles  on  which  Hubbard  Farms  was  founded— prin¬ 
ciples  of  integrity,  reliability,  and  responsibility  to  every 
Hubbard  customer. 

We  are  grateful  for  our  customers’  faith  in  us,  which  has 
made  Hubbard  Farms  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of  New 
Hampshires  and  one  of  the  world’s  largest  hatcheries.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  maintain  that  faith  through  the  years. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

U  B  BARD’S 

MEW  I  PSHIRES 


Modern  hatchery,  home  of  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H., 
with  an  incubating  capacity  of  a  million  eggs  each  21  days. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  —10  cents  oer  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

P.  0.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOB  SALE— 1.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carioad  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards-’ 
ville.  New  York. 

150  COWS  on  nand,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  cheek 
payments  considered.  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Route 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-/972. 

CHOICE  dairy  cows  and  first  calf  heifers.  Large  selec¬ 
tion.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood  tested  and  accredited. 
Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  Phone  43tiJl. 

HOLSTEIN 

TWENTY  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  to  freshen  soon. 
Accredited  and  certified  on  blood.  Lonergan  Bros., 
Homer,  New  York. 

GUERNSEYS 

A  FEW  well  bred  young  Registered  Guernsey  cows  for 
sale.  T.B.  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated.  Otto  W.  Post— 
Scipio  Center,  N.  Y.  I ‘hone  Auburn  2-0041. 

FOR  SALE— Bull  bom  Nov.  1951,  son  of  Tarbell  Farms 
Royal  Lilac  14555—809  Sr  3,  1  AR  daughter,  1  Alt  son, 
lifetime  production  124.607M,  and  Coldspring's  Romulus 
Anchor  18  AR  daughters,  desirably  proven  for  both 
type  and  production.  Dam  and  sire’s  dam  averse  14321 
—794,  average  age  346  yre.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  Y'ork. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  registered  Guernsey  cows  due  in 
December,  good  records.  Bangs  free,  also  six  month 
old  bull  from  good  record  cow,  excellent  type,  also  few 
open  heifers.  These  are  by  bulls  recently  sold  to  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  units.  Porter  Pepperdine,  Cattaraugus, 
New  Y’ork. 

AYRSHIRE 

FOR  SALE:  Ayi shires.  Penhurst  breeding.  Cows  fresh, 
springers,  calves.  Elmer  Fisher,  Madison,  New  York. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

UEREFOBIJS  Steels  and  heifers.  One  or  one  hundred, 
ah  are  tested,  inoculated,  and  acclimated,  weights  450 
to  800  pounds  each.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm.  Biavrs- 
lo wn.  New  Jersey 

HEREFORDS 

REGISTERED  Hereford  bull  244  jrs.  old.  Price  $400.00. 
Roger  Shay.  Dansville,  New  York.  Telephone  603J. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  younger  bulls.  Cow  bred  back  with  calf  by 
side.  Mack  Park,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phono.  5734. 

FOR  SALE— 2  polled  Hereford  bulls  one  registered, 
ages  1  and  2  years.  Marjorie  Pease,  Conway,  Mass. 
Tel.  46.  V 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

ONE  registered  Aberdeen -Angus  bull,  4  years.  A  choice 
individual.  Frank  Hubacek,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

TWO  yearling  Angus  bulls  and  two  bull  calves,  sired 
by  Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2”  1st  prize  1946  Ill.  State 
Fair  and  Great  Oaks  Prince  Lucky,  2nd  prize  1950 
Ohio*  State  Fair.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

-  LIVESTOCK 

MILKING  Shorthorns  since  ’36,  bull  calves;  2  yearling 
roans  for  sires  or  oxen;  few  heifers — calves  to  2  yr. 
olds!  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

REG.  yearling  rams  excellent.  Reg.  Berkshire  pigs  fine. 
Holstein  bull  1300  lbs.  Manley  Burgess,  Climax,  N.  Y. 

„  SWINE 

PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White, 
Poland  China  am  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  50  to  100  Digs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
104.  West  Concora,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585-M 

REG.  Yorkshire  service  boars  &  open  gilts  &  Aug. 
pigs.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawreneeville,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Reg.  boars,  gilts  &  feeder  pigs.  All  breeds. 
Many  from  State  Fair  Prize  winners.  New  York  State 
Swine  Association.  For  catalog  write,  Ralph  Bliek, 
Sec.,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Spotted  Poland  China  baby  pigs,  bred 
gilts,  service  boars  all  ages.  Farm  raised,  large  herd, 
300  head.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown, 
New  Jersey. 

REGISTERED  Chester  White  pigs,  10  weeks  old  from 
prize  winning  stock.  Stanley  Williams,  Marcy,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

OXFORD  RAMS  —  selected,  registered  yearlings,  good 
size,  top  quality,  best  breeding,  also  10  choice  reg¬ 
istered  Oxford  ewes.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus, 
New  York. 

TEN  Registered  Corriedale  Yearling  Rams,  close  up  in 
Imported  Bloodlines.  Good  body  conformation,  carrying 
heavy  shearing  fleeces.  E.  H.  Bitterman  &  Son,  Akron, 
New  York. 

HAVE  a  few  well  grown,  good  quality  purebred  Hamp¬ 
shire  yearling  rams  left.  Also  will  sell  a.  few  yearling 
ewes  Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Phone  Lodi,  29R. 

REGISTERED  Shropshire  flock  dispersal.  20  ewes,  10 
rams,  winners  county,  state  fairs.  Have  entered  college. 
Must  sell.  Peter  Huntington,  Westford,  N.  Y. 

MY  FLOCK  of  Corriedales,  19  breeding  ewes,  2  ewe 
iambs,  1  stud  ram.  George  Stoltman,  Cones  us.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  Sheep — The  farmers  choice  for  lambs 
and  wool.  Rams  and  ewes  available.  For  list  of  breeders 
write:  Fred  C.  Tilton,  Secretary,  New  York  State 
Corriedale  Association,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Immediate  Sale:  A  fine  flock  of  grade  Shrop¬ 
shire®.  60  ewes,  25  ewe  lambs.  Weight  and  grade 
records  of  wool  &  lambs  available.  Owners  moving  off 
farm.  Cali  or  write  to  arrange  meeting.  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Albright.  Newfield,  N.  Y.  Phone  47537  or  Dryden  42F. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
annual  bred  ewe  sale,  October  25,  1952,  Putnam  Hall, 
Durham,  N.  II.  For  cataieg  write  Box  X.  No.  Hampton. 
New  Hampshire. 

THREE  registered  Dorset  Rams  for  sale.  If.  B.  Mills 
Seed  Grower,  Inc..  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.  Phone  Rose  Hill 
34175. 

/ 

HAVE  25  very  good  registered  Shropshire  ewes  for  sale, 
ages  one  to  five.  Price  to  sell.  Chas.  A  Helen  Brinker- 
hoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

GROWTHY,  registered  Shropshire  yearling  rams  and 
ewe  lambs.  Shipped  on  approval.  Russell  Luce,  Groton, 
New  York.  Residence  East  Lansing. 

DOGS 

BOXERS — best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber.  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40S49. 

HUNTERS — We  offer  Coon  and  Foxhounds,  Blueticks, 
Blaektans,  Redbpnes.  Walkers,  Beagles,  others.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Free  literature.  Okaw  River  Kennel,  Cowden 
E-7,  Illinois. 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  P  *  digreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013.  Altoona,  Penna 

GERMAN  Police  pups.  Registered  and  ped.  Also  avail¬ 
able  withou  reg.  Ready  to  ship  Oct.  20.  E.  A.  Foote, 
The  Foote  Hills.  Unionville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jervis 
33861. 

REGISTERED  Collie  Brood  matrons  $35.00  up.  Bred  or 
open.  Unpedigreed  pups,  males  $15.00 — females  $10.00. 
List  free.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  Dloodlines. 
friendly,  tarn:  raiseu  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York 
Phone  Moravia.  482M3. 

REG.  Collie  Puppies.  Ready  for  Christmas.  Stud  serv¬ 
ice.  Rosy  Acres  Kennels.  New  Berlin,  New  York, 
l’h.  9-2443. 

REGISTERED  dachshund  pups  for  sale.  John  Peck, 
Lyndonville,  V ermont. 

FOR  SALE:  Trained  coonhounds.  Doyles  Kennels,  W. 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

BEAUTIFUL  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups,  from 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15.00,  females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms, 
Maine,  New  York. 

ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns.  Parmenter  Reds.  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer. 
Box  C.  Gallupville.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers 
We  believe  you  wilt  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  giver  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care  Babcock’s  White  Legnorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  ad  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  vou  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc..  Route  SA.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

MARSHALL'S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
wliy  our  hatchery  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock-Reds,  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quick 
broiler  profit's.  Write  or  call  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 

RIGHQU’ALITY  Leghorns,  40  years  or  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All  stock 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum  clean. 
Vaccinated  or  Newcastle  Write  for  catalogs.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Bon,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampsbires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  8 alls.  N.  Y.  Phone  820 J  2 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm.  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  toe  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart.  New  York 
Phone:  Hobart  5281 

BALL  Red  Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  higli  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You'll  like  the  fine  liva¬ 
bility  of  Ball  chicks  which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of  New  York's  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for  interesting 
folder  describing  our  farm  and  hatchery.  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  Z',  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Started  pullets,  Niehols  New  Hampsbires 
(first  generation.)  Vaccinated  for  New  Castle  &  Pul¬ 
lorum  clean.  8  to  12  weeks  old.  H.  C.  Lash  &  Son, 
R.D.  2,  Sentca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2, 

CHICKS  $10.00 — COD.  Heavy  breeds.  Beds,  Bocks, 
Crosses.  No.  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery.  A.  F.  Hock- 
man,  Bellefonte  15,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


MALLARD,  Muscovy  ducks,  white  guineas,  all  ages. 
Pineview  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


GEESE 


PILGBIM  Geese  -ex-linked,  choice  breeders.  Betb-Hone 
Farm,  Honesdale.  Pa.  Phone  6S9J12. 

WANTED:  Pilgrim  Geese.  State  quantity,  age  and 
price.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


RABBITS 


PUREBRED  English  Angora  Rabbits.  Breeders  $6.00 
pair,  tine  stock.  Clarence  Mittlestadt,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS  ana  poles,  all  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  Snell. 
Marcellus,  N.  Y  Telephone  206F11. 

BROADCA'iSTER — Fertilizer — Lime  —  Seed  — Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00.  Sizes  3  to  14  foot,  lias 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction — special  bitch — no  clog 
agitator — gives  exact  spreading  —  50  to  $000  lbs.  pet 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  2$  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 

CASELLINI- VENABLE  CORPORATION— Your  cater¬ 
pillar  dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for 
sale:  “Cateipillar”  D4-44  tractor  7J  series  with  LPC 
bulldozer,  reconditioned.  "Caterpillar”  22  gasoline  trac¬ 
tor  with  LPC  bulldozer,  reconditioned.  "Caterpillar” 
RD6  tractor  with  bulldozer,  very  good.  Lorain  75B 
Crawler  Crane,  40  ft,  boom,  good  condition.  $5,000.00. 
Case  VAI  Wheel  tractor,  good  condition,  $750.00. 
Worthington  Wagon  Lyill  with  mounting,  pneumatic 
feed.  excellent  condition,  $1,200.00.  International 
UD1SA  Power  Unit.  Casellini-Venable  Corporation, 
Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 

ACETYLENE  Welding  Outfits  new  $49.00;  used  $29.00; 
Arcwelders  $49.50.  Eagle  Welding.  Dept.  71,  5085 

Broadway,  Chicago  40,  Illinois. 

ONE  McCormick  7  foot  grain  binder,  one  Otawa  self- 
propelled  buzz  saw  with  S  II. P.  motor  and  2S  inch 
circle  saw.  One  Sheppard  S.D.8  diesel  tractor,  brand 
new.  One  David  Bradley  hammer  mill,  used  very  little. 
Leon  Stipple,  Johnsonburg.  N.  .1. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  STROUT  CATALOG— Just  Out!  Farms,  homes, 
auto  cts..  businesses,  31  states,  coast-to-coast.  Red 
cover,  over  3400  bargains.  Mailed  free.  World’s  largest. 
Our  52nd.  year.  Strout  Realty,  255 - R  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  10.  N  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  bargains,  homes,  business  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Write  for  free  bulletins.  Werts  Real  Estate. 
P.  O.  Box  110.  Johnson  City.  New  York. 

135  ACRES,  hard  road,  40  stanchion  barn,  30  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  and  complete  equipment,  $35,000.00.  224 
acres  on  ole  State  Highway,  level  meadows,  modem 
home,  good  bam,  completely  equipped,  no  stock,  $32,- 
000.00.  247  acres.  State  Highway,  large  house,  61  head 
stock,  completely  equipped,  $42,000.00.  174  acres,  hard 
road,  28  stanchion  barn,  new  concrete  silo,  equipped, 
no  stock,  $15,500.00.  Frank  Fatta,  Realtor.  108  Chestnut 
St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE — First  class  dairy  farm,  315  acres,  130 
tractor  cropland,  balance  pasture,  timber,  woodland.  Ex¬ 
cellent  buildings,  all  improvements,  32  stanchion  barn, 
80  tons  hay,  filled  silo,  garage,  other  buildings, 
stocked  fish  pond  Located  in  excellent  Binghamton 
milk  market  area,  blacktop  road,  mail  route,  school 
bus.  Farm  equipment ,  optional.’  Fine  opportunity  for 
dairyman  with  cattle/ 1  am  selling  because  of  health, 
part  cash,  terms.  Possession  now  or  in  spring.  Beach 
Farm,  Apalachian,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm,  4  acres,  good  water  supply,  6  room 
house,  complete  bath,  large  lien  house.  1  M>  miles  from 
Nobleboro  village,  black  road.  $4,000.00.  Lyle  C.  Smith, 
Norridgewock.  Maine. 

HOMES,  Farms,  stores — wants  V  Lists.  Estate  liquidation 
— near  city,  highway  produce  market  farm,  4  green¬ 
houses,  barns,  silos;  "money-maker” — $50,000. 00_  Gas, 
service  garage  station  with  home — $17,500.00:  Feed, 

fuel,  bldg,  supply — $42,000.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (32nd 
yr.),  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

ACRES,  395,  in  good  town,  modern  bids.  Bam  for  100 
cows,  drive,  100  head  cattle,  large  monthly  check,  tools, 
crops.  Owner  in  hospital,  .must  sell.  Others,  large  lists. 
Home  Agency,  191  Virginia  Ave.,  Genesee  0182, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

225  ACRE  daily  farm,  half  tillable,  crops,  tools. 
Thirteen  head  Holsteins.  Bangs  certified.  Two  miles  to 
village.  Twenty  stanchion  barn.  Nine  room  house, 

bath,  electricity.  Poultry,  tool  houses.  Mrs.  Frank 

Lewis,  Bradford  Co.,  New  Albany,  Pa. 

145  ACRES  practically  level  land,  on  new  highway, 
tine  modern  8  room  house,  also  new  modem  6  room 
house.  Very  large  new'  modem  dairy  barn;  39  registered 
Holsteins;  2  practically ^new  tractors  and  a  full  line  of 
farm  machinery;  all  for  $65,000.00.  175  acres  on  hard 
road;  modem  8  room  house,  large  bain  and  other 
buildings,  $8,500.00.  200  acres  near  main  highway; 
one-half  valley  land;  6  room  house;  barn  silo  and  other 
bldgs.  $4,000.00.  Main  Highways  Realty  Agency,  100 
East  Main  Street  Amsterdam,  N.  Y _ 

WHAT?  A  Farm?  We  have  one!  Yes,  we  have  271 
acres  for  sale — approximately  165  tillable!  With  27 
head  of  stock  and  machinery,  it  will  go  fast  for  only 
$15,500.00.  Will  sell  bare  if  desired.  A.  A.  Spano, 
Riehford,  New  York. 

235  A.  FARM  with  o>  without  stock  and  tools.  Mail 
route,  milk  route,  school  line.  Darwin  Brooks,  Cole- 
brook,  New  Hampshire. 

FLORIDA  52  high  fertile  homesites  edge  of  booming 
Orlando.  Retail  value  $18,500.00.  Wholesale^  price 
$7,500.00.  Stamp  brings  details.  Janies  1.  Kimber, 
owner.  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


PLANTS 


3  ACRE  field  of  strawberry  plants  for  sale.  S  .leading  * 
varieties.  State  inspected  and  clean.  Write  Box  131, 
Sayre,  Penna. 
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PLANTS 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS — Large  two  year  Lathams,  50, 
$5:  100.  $9;  500.  $40;  1.000.  $70.  Medium  size  half 
price.  Raspberries  are  very  profitable  and  easy  to 
grow.  October  is  the  best  time  to  set.  Instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  Guaranteed  to  live.  Glenn  L.  Thompson, 
Johnson.  Vermont. 


RASPBERRY  Plants  for  Fall  setting.  Red  I.ai  ham 
$1.50 — 12.  Red  Indian  Summer  (everbearing)  $1.75 — 
12.  Or  dozen  each  for  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Have  berries 
next  summer.  Emmett  Jennett,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


BULBS 


DOUBLE  yellow'  daffodils,  hardiest  spring  flowers.  50 
medium  bulbs,  $1.00  PPD.  Kaplan  Nursery,  Chicora. 
Pa. 


TULIPS,  Daffodils,  hyacinths,  crocus,  lilies,  etc.  Folder 
in  colors  free.  Howard  Gillet,  Box  A,  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  low  digging  time  prices,  fall  de¬ 
livery  mix’d  colors,  large  144  inch  dia.  and  over  $11.75 
thousand  F.O.B.  Blooming  size  $6.25  thousand  postpaid. 
H.  E.  Gordon,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
inspection  or.  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain, 
R.  D.  4,  N  Y.  Tel.  4-82S2. 

ALL  types  of  hay  and  straw,  delivered  by  truck  load, 
guaranteed  as  represented,  state  your  needs.  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


PECANS 


GEORGIA  Pecans;  in  shell.  Five  pounds,  $2.56  post¬ 
paid.  Shipments  start  Octobei  20th.  Orders  filled  as 
received.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG.  Wild  root,  bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Send 
for  descriptive  price  list.  H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead, 
New  Hampshire. 


HONEY 


OLD  fashioned  tender  new  clover  comb  honey  chunks. 
5  lb  tin  ri.85.  plain  $1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet, 
Marathon,  New  York. 

NEW  HONEY:  Choice  Clover  New  York's  finest.  5 
lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6J)0.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60 
lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  tarm  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pav  for  overtime.  Steady  vear-round  em 
ployment.  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men  Write  for  information  Walker 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro.  New  lersev 


COUPLE  by  adult  farm  family  Wife — cook  and  general 
housework,  husband — garden  and  maintenance;  farm 
work  if  desired.  Separate  residence  with  modem  con¬ 
veniences.  Ample  privileges.  Write  James  I.  Austin, 
Hamlin.  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  “Free  Catalog**.  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality,  ladies  dresses  $1.09. 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 
mackinaws.  House  furnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers’  Sales  Co..  Dept.  A,  Fairriew.  N.  J. 

CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children's 
Wholesale  Shop.  Vergennes.  Vt.  Please  pay  postage 

YARN:  Free  Samples  and  Directions.  All  wool  knitting 
and  rug  yarns:  Patterns  and  frame.  Lowest  prices.  Buy 
direct.  Bartlett  Yam  Mills,  Box  TM,  Harmony,  Me. 

LADIES:  Shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patented 
Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  per  pair;  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Ideal  tor  Christmas.  Quantity  prices.  Discount 
to  fund-raising  groups.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


RUG  STRIPS — 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
long  strips.  5  lbs.  $3.25.  Pastel  assortment  4  lbs.  $3.23. 
Quilt  makers — Best  assortment  of  large  flowered  prints 
color-fast,  latest  patterns,  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large 
blocks  5  lbs.  $2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community 
Textiles,  29  Radcliffe  Ave.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


RIBBON  REMNANT^— 3  bargain  bunches  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  90-100  feet  each  bunch.  State  whether  you  want, 
everyday  colors  or  Christmas.  Buy  both  assortments  tot 
beautiful  gift  tying.  Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brookfield  i~. 
Mass. 


WOOL  &  Cotton  braided  rugs— semi-oval  strong  & 
nigged.  These  rugs  are  authentic  copies  of  colonial  de- 
signs — border  colors  are  red.  burgundy,  _blue;>  gr«'’; 
giay.  &  black.  Prices  are:  24’’  x  48”  $7.95,  27”  x  o 
$9.95,  4’  X  6’  $19.50,  6'  x  9’  $39.50,  8’  x  10’  $5o.5U 
0’  x  12’  $74.00.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  Longs  , 
96  Washington  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

PURE  Irish  linen  hankies,  colored  or  white.  ’  Variegated 
Butterfly  corner  with  edging.  50c  each  plus  postage. 
No  waiting.  Beatrice  Smith,  Box  186,  Landing,  N.  J 

SATIN  ribbon  bargain— 50  yards  25c —  assorted  colors, 
widths,  five  yard  lengths.  Postpaid,  refunds.  Adams 
Textiles,  734  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

WOOLEN  RUG  MATERIALS,  medium  weights,  mixed 
shades.  5  pounds  $4.00.  Postage ’extra.  Florence  Moody. 
Farmington,  Maine. 


ADDITIONAL  ADS 
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CRIMPS -CRACKS 

WITHOUT  DUSTING 

Gianl  10-in  diameter  Tuf-Cast,  chromed 
rolls  crimp  or  crack  grams  better,  faster, 
with  less  power  10  Portable  and  Sta 
tionary  Models.  PTO  and  V-Belt  drive. 
Farm,  Feeder  and  Mill  sices 

FREE  LITERATURE  —  Gives  full  informa- 
••on.  capacities  and  prices  Write  to 


PEERLESS 


JOPLIN, 

MISSOURI 


Dept.  503 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 

£  £  freight  prepoid 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  Hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


SWEDESBORO  '2  NEW  JERSEY 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fii.  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growinq  Christmas 
trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges.  Forestry,  Ornamentals. 
Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write 
for  orice  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NUR¬ 
SERIES.  Dept.  AA,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Penna. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer's 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
A.  Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 


STAINLESS  STEEL,  18-8  Vaporseal.  one  quart  sauce 
pan  $6.50,  2-qt.  $7.50,  3%  qts.  $S.50.  6  qts.  $13.50. 
loti”  skillet  $12.50.  Pressure  Cookers.  Major  Co., 
71  Milford,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN  I  Use  A.D.D.’s  Liniment  - 
simple,  effeetiv.  treatment  for  relief  of  Garget  (swollen 
udder),  fouls,  minor  cuts,  bruises.  Applied  freely,  twice 
daily  with  massage  reduces  congestion.  Keep  handy  for 
instant  use  and  save  yourself  money.  Send  $1.25,  direct 
to  manufacturer.  A  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing  PAW  PAW  ODORLESS.  Tried 
and  proved  effective  by  over  150,000  worldwide  cus¬ 
tomers.  Easy,  safe,  economical  to  use.  Saves  digging. 
Pumping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Post¬ 
card  brings  FREE  details.  BURSON  LABORATORIES. 
Pept.  C-32,  Chicago  22.  Illinois. 

JOIN  Worldwide  Amateur  Gardeners  Society.  Receive 
free  seeds,  magazines  directly  from  abroad.  200,000 
members.  Floricultura.  Box  71.  Boston,  Mass. 


AO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  miniature  sample, 
printed  word,  free.  Cassel,  Route  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION—  Granges,  Churches  or  any  organization 
wishing  to  iai.se  funds — Sell  Smith's  famous  pure  pork 
sausage — New  York  State’s  finest  —  Write  for  special 
Prices  made  available  to  all  groups  desiring  to  dis¬ 
tribute  this  country  made  and  popular  product.  This 
otter  cmde  to  New  York  state  residents  only —  A.  J. 
Smith  &  Co.,  West  Winfield.  New  York. 


IDEAL  DOLLAR  GIFT:  2'4  soft-lead,  metallic  finish 
Pencils — you;  name  in  gold  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  New  England  Pencil  ■  Company,  Seville  1, 
Ohio. 


XMAS  trees,  bundled  Fir,  wreaths,  roping,  etc.  Write 
tor  prices.  Ingraham,  Brookline,  N.  H. 

'’OUTER'S  "Pain-King"  Man  says.  "Porter's  Salve 
•or  cuts,  burns,  minor  irritations,  still  60c.  Porter’s 
wonderful  liniment  for  relieving  tired,  aching  muscles. 
Just  $1,’*  Order  from  Porter’s,  Box  907,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

DELCO  Washing  machine,  Deleo  radio,  “for  sale". 
Laura  Estes,  North  lloosac  Road,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


CHAIR  CANE  —  Strand  for  hand  weaving.  Webbing 
cane  and  spline  for  groove  routed  seats.  Leaf  and  fiber 
•ush.  Splints,  illustrated  catalogue  dime.  Instructions 
und  samples  $.35.  Complete  book  "Seat  Weaving”  $1.15. 
basket  lteeds.  Priscilla  Basketry  Book  $.75.  Fogarty, 
-t)7  River  St.,  Troy,  New  York. 


''  BEDS  Quickly  Destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine.  AA2,  Quakertown.  I’a. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Leisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


ATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition  Highest  prices 
Paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver  casli  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe's — 22  Holland  Bldg.. 
st-  Louis  1.  Mo. 

WANTED — Belt  Pulley  housing  complete  for  130  In- 
ernational  tractor.  Walter  Garas,  It.D.  1,  Schuyler- 
Vllk’.  New  York. 


(.KITTING  WATER  TO  IMtY  PASTURES 


Here  are  two  ways  New 
England  Green  Pasture  Win¬ 
ners  used  to  get  water  to 
those  pastures  that  had  no 
springs  or  other  natural 
water  supply.  At  left  is  a 
water  tank  on  wheels  on 
the  Jacob  Menzi  farm,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Rhode  Island.  The 
outlet  valve  has  a  regular 
drinking  cup  attached. 
Menzi's  farm  won  6th  place 
in  New  England. 


Staff  Photos 


Edward  A.  Foote,  Hebron, 
Conn.,  had  no  water  in  one 
pasture  and  a  nearby  church 
had  a  very  poor  supply  so 
they  got  together,  drilled  a 
well  and  installed  a  regular 
domestic  water  system  to 
pump  water  for  both.  The 
drinking  cups  Edward  rigged 
up  are  attached  to  the 
pressure  tank  under  the 
concrete  cap  on  the  well. 
The  Foote  farm  was  second 
in  the  New  England  Green 
Pasture  contest. 


GIVE  SHEEP  SPECIAL 
CARE  FOR  HR  EE  HOG 

DONALD  BALCH,  animal  husband¬ 
man  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
Experiment  Station,  cautions  that  there 
are  several  important  sheep  manage¬ 
ment  practices  to  be  emphasized  now 
that  the  breeding  season  is  here. 

Preparation  for  the  breeding  season 
should  be  underway.  Ewes  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  get  into  good 
breeding  condition  by  “flushing”  them 
— a  term  applied  to  the  practice  of 
feeding  to  get  the  ewes  gaining  several 
v/eeks  prior  to  the  start  of  the  breeding 
season. 

It  may  be  accomplished  by  feeding 
them  a  little  grain  or  by  pasturing 
them  on  a  field  consisting  partly  of 
clover  or  alfalfa. 

Since  the  ram  is  50  per  cent  of  the 
flock  he  also  rates  special  attention.  If 
you  have  20  to  25  ewes  you  can  afford 
—and  should  have —  a  good  registered 
ram. 

Barley  and  oats  or  corn  fed  at  the 
rate  of  three-fourths  to  one  pound  per 
day  should  prove  satisfactory  in  con¬ 
ditioning  a  ram. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  of  mark¬ 
ing  the  ram.  The  breast  of  the  ram 
should  be  smeared  every  day  with  a 
thick  paste  of  lubrication  oil  and  lamp 

—  A. a.  — 

WE  FUNNY  HUMANS 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 

head  of  our  government  who  are  free 
from  all  thoughts  of  State  Power  over 
any  or  all  individuals,  our  fate  is  sealed, 
and  I  think  we  know  it. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  you  now  believe  I  am 
advocating  a  return  to  unbridled  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  That  is  not  so,  for  that 
can  be  curbed  without  taking  the 
liberty  and  freedom  away  from  any 
one.  Our  national  debt  also  assures  that 
we  or  our  children  will  never  be  out  of 
debt  and  that  no  individual  can  again 
become  money  powerful.  That  debt  and 
more  like  it  can,  though,  take  every¬ 
thing  we  have  away  from  us. 

— “Doc”  Roberts 


black.  Then  change  the  color  of  the 
paste  every  16  days.  Ewes  marked  with 
several  colors  indicate  that  the  ram  is 
a  poor  breeder  and  you  still  have  time 
to  get  another  ram. 

This  practice  could  spell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  good  lamb  crop  and  no 
lamb  crop  at  all  from  your  flock.  It 
also  enables  you  to  keep  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  on  lambing  dates. 

Drench  your  flock  with  phenothiazine 
when  it  is  brought  in  off  pasture  for 
breeding,  unless  this  has  been  done  re¬ 
cently. 


BALLOTS  FOR  SERVICEMEN 

IF  you  have  a  son  or  a  husband  in 
the  service  you  may  get  an  appli¬ 
cation  card  at  your  County  Election 
Inspector's  Office  requesting  that  a 
military  ballot  be  sent  to  the  man 
in  service.  This  must  be  filled  out 
and  received  at  the  State  Capital 
on  or  before  October  23. 


AYRSHHIES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

WA  rjA  Big  Milkers 
*  <5ood  Grazers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 

Writ#  for  Booklets  end  List  of 
Breeders  near  you  with  Stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders’Association 

85  Center  St,  Brandon,  Vt. 


FEEDER  CATTLE  SALE 
CERTIFIED  CALVES  &  YEARLINGS 

4-H  Club  Prospects 

Putnam  Hall,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Nov.  1,  1952—1:00  P.M. 

By  N.  H.  Beef  Producers’  Assn.,  Warren  J.  Henderson 
Sales  Manager,  P.  0.  Box  14.  Exeter,  N.  H. 


7** 


i  r  n  n  r  w  —  . 

•  BREEDERS'  Safe 

U  L  II  U  L  I 

SELLING  SELLING 

60  60 
HEAD  js/  HEAD 

^ y  GOOD 
JERSEY 
CATTLE  ^ 

HEAVEN  HILL 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
NOV.  8,  1952 


Sale  At  Fairgrounds 
Many  Fresh  and  Heavy  Springers 

Insure  Your  Milk  Supply 
Increase  Your  Test 
Top  Production  Breeding 
Classified  and  With  Good  Records 

Buy  A  Family  Cow  Or  A  Foundation 
At  This  FARMERS'  Auction 
You'll  Be  Welcome 

4TH  ANNUAL 
MONROE-LIVINGSTON 
HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 
Saturday,  November  1,  1952 

at  12:30  P.M. 

At  the  Dr.  Andrew's  Form  on  Route  15,  1  l/2 
miles  North  of  East  Avon,  just  off  Route  5 
and  20,  15  miles  South  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Again  presenting  a  splendid  selection  of  Monroe  and 
Livingston  Counties  Finest  Registered  Holsteins.  A  choice 
consignment  of  high  record  fresh  cows,  springers  and 
bred  heifers  from  the  Genesee  Valley  Country,  famous 
for  fine  Holsteins. 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

Selections  by  Adrian  Personius. 

Ralph  Ash,  Henrietta.  N.  Y. :  Peter  Sinclair,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Sale  Chairmen 


HARRIS  WILCOX 

Sales  Manager 


BERGEN,  N.  Y. 
Auctioneer 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  AUCTION 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1952 

at  1  P.M. 

On  the  Knowiesville  Road,  1  mile  North  of 
Knowlesvilie,  N.  Y.;  between  Rt.  104  and  Rt. 
31,  8  miles  West  of  Albion,  N.  Y. 

45  HEAD  OF  OUTSTANDING  REGISTERED  and 

GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  BRED  HEIFERS. 
D.H.I.A.  av.  440  lb.  in  1951,  460  lb.  in  1950.  Records 
over  600  lb.  Calfhood  vaccinated,  artificially  bred.  An 
unusually  fine  group  of  young  cows  in  splendid  herd 
health.  |2  springing  2  yr.  old  heifers.  2  young  service 
sires  from  high  record  dams.— ROBERT  NICE.  Owner 
HARRIS  WILCOX  BERGEN,  N.  Y 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
TERMS:  CASH 

7th  ANNUAL  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
INVITATIONAL  HOLSTEIN  CLUB  SALE 

Tuesday,  October  28,  19S2 

at  12:30  P.M. 

At  the  Erie  County  Fairgrounds,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

The  Sale  Committee  are  planning  the  finest  consignment 
ever  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  the  highest 
quality  at  the  Invitational.  A  choice  consignment  of 
high  record  fresh  cows,  springers  and  bred  heifers. 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  60 

Selections  by  Adrian  Personius  from  the  top 
herds  of  Western  New  York. 

James  Handy.  Sale  Chairman,  Marilla,  New  York 
Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


llttx  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

BEEF  FEEDER  CALF  SALE 

FRIDAY,  NOV.  7th  a.m°  Palmyra  Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS,  HEREFORD,  SHORTHORN  STEERS  &  HEIFERS 

Last  spring’s  calves.  All  calves  selected  by  committee  of  directors.  All  cattle  inocu¬ 
lated  against  shipping  fever.  tu 

__A  rrri\PP»f»  They  COme  from  22  New  York  Counties 

750  FEEDERS  ?radin?  according  to  quality  Thursday,  November  6. 

Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading  demonstration  8-10:30 
A.M.  Friday. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Breeder  and  Feeder  Improvement  Project 
Robert  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y„  Sales  Manager;  Harris  Wilcox,  Bergen,  N.  Y„  Auctioneer- 
Irving  Monroe,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Clerk  and  Cashier.  ' 

Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacy,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

For  free  catalog,  write  Sales  Manager. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  CO-OP.  INC. 

OPEN  GILT  AND  BOAR  SALE 

FRIDAY  NITE  OCTOBER  24,  1952  8  P.M. 

Empire  Livestock  Pavilion,  Caledonia,  New  York 
For  catalog  write  R.  M.  Warnock,  Sales  Manager,  Hilton,  New  York 
The  sale  animals  will  be  shown  and  judged  at  2  P.M.  Friday  afternoon  Oct.  24,  1952. 
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7&  RIGHT  FOOD  .  .  . 

NOW  THAT  YOU  ARE  OTHER 


to  take  the  place  of  the  citrus  fruit, 
and  they  offer  a  pleasant  change.  To¬ 
matoes  are  good  too.  although  a  glass 
of  tomato  juice  gives  you  only  about 
half  as  much  vitamin  C  as  the  same 
amount  of  orange  juice.  Since  vitamin 
C  is  not  stored  in  the  body,  you  need 
a  supply  of  it  every  day.  It  helps  to 
build  and  repair  body  tissues. 

And  now  to  the  vegetables.  Most 
vegetables  make  a  good  contribution. 
Use  two  or  three  a  day  and  make  one 
bright  colored — to  fit  into  your  plans — 
a  leafy  deep  green  vegetable  or  car¬ 
rots.  Color  makes  the  meal  so  much 


— Photo:  A.  Devaney.  Irjc. 

Later  years  can  be  useful  and  happy  when  your  health  is  good. 


more  appetizing,  too.  For  those  who 
like  them,  raw  vegetables  are  good  be¬ 
cause  none  of  the  vitamins  or  minerals 
are  lost  in  the  cooking  water  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  heat.  Some  cooked  and  some 
raw  every  day  is  a  good  idea.  And  with 
our  vegetables,  we’ll  want  some  meat — 
that  food  that  stays  by  us.  It  keeps  us 
from  getting  hungry  so  soon,  and  more 
important  still,  keeps  our  body  tissues 
built  up. 

Include  meat  once  a  day,  or  eggs; 
cheese  makes  a  good  change.  Of  the 
hard  cheeses,  American  or  “store” 
cheese  is  the  least  expensive.  Cottage 
cheese  is  good  to  use  often,  too. 

Getting  back  to  meat,  one  important 
rule  to  remember  is  liver  once  a  week 
— lots  of  iron  and  vitamin  B  to  Aiake 
up  for  what  other  foods  can’t  supply. 
I  think  meat  is  a  problem  for  most 
people  living  alone.  What  I  like  to  do 
is  use  canned  baby  beef,  either  chopped 
or  strained.  It’s  delicious,  and  you  can 
just  warm  it  up  or  concoct  all  sorts 
of  soup  combinations  that  almost  make 
a  meal.  For  lunch  I  often  make  a  cup 
of  bouillon,  then  add  rice,  a  can  of 
chopped  meat,  and  canned  tomatoes. 

Is  milk  necessary?  Here’s  your  an¬ 
swer.  Your  bones  are  made  largely  of 
calcium  and  phosphorous.  Bones  tend 
to  break  more  easily  as  you  get  older. 
Milk  is  the  best  source  of  calcium  and 
phosphorous.  So  use  it  every  day — to 
drink  or  in  cooking — at  least  two  glass¬ 
es  or  better  still  a  whole  quart.  You  do 
get  some  of  these  minerals  in.,  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  we’ve  been  talking 
about,  but  they  don’t  give  you  enough. 

It’s  true  that  milk  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  something  necessary  to  drink 
only  while  you  were  growing  up.  Now 
doctors  know  it’s  important  all  through 
life — and  especially  so  in  these  later 


By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 


THERE  are  times  when  the  tension 
builds  up  around  the  house  until 
the  atmosphere  is  almost  ready  to 
erupt  into  blue  sparks.  The  teen-agers 
are  arrogant  and  impudent.  Linda  Anne 
whines,  and  I  go  about  snapping  at 
every  one. 

This  is  the  time,  before  we  reach 
the  bursting  point,  when  we  all  need 
a  visit  with  Grandma. 

Don’t  think  we  take  our  troubles  to 
Grandma,  or  cry  on  her  shoulder!  She 
would  never  encourage  such  shenani¬ 
gans. 

There  is  just  something  about  the 
change  of  atmosphere,  the  good- 
humored  serenity,  that  makes  us  all 
over  into  our  everyday  selves,  and  we 
come  home  refreshed. 

Linda  Anne  loves  to  sit  in  the  chair 
Mommy  used  when  she  was  three  years 
old,  and  is  always  allowed  to  rearrange 
the  big  jigsaw  puzzle  that  Grandma 
has  laid  out  on  her  little  table.  Grand¬ 
pa  and  Dad  and  Brother  are  soon  talk¬ 


ing  over  farming  and  the  future,  man 
fashion;  or  Brother  is  quietly  reading 
a  new  magazine  in  the  big  chair  in  the 
corner.  Sister  is  looking  at  a  book  that 
Grandma  had  laid  aside  especially  for 
her. 

I  like  to  see  the  old  polished  copper 
coffee  pot,  long  since  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty,  that  I  remember  from  my 
earliest  childhood,  and  absorb  with 
pleasure  the  sight  of  common  everyday 
objects  that  I  associate  with  happy 
early  years.  But  it  isn’t  these  things 
that  I  go  to  see  —  instead  I  soak  up 
once  more  the  spiritual  climate  of  home 
and  take  back  a  measure  of  it  to  my 
own  family. 

When  I  am  older,  with  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren,  will  I  have 
helped  build  such  a  refuge  ?  I  hope  so. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world  than  happy  and  serene  old 
age,  when  the  urgencies  and  storms 
are  past  and  there  is  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment. 


ALONG  THE  SOUTH  HILL  ROAD 

'Vi&ititup  fycuidma 


DF  YOU  are,  shall  we  say,  no 
longer  young,  perhaps  you  are 
wondering  whether  you  are  eat¬ 
ing  right  for  your  age.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  being  “older”  always  brings  up 
the  question  of  just  when  this  period 
in  one’s  life  begins.  No  one  really  likes 
to  admit  to  the  condition.  And  you 
don’t  have  to — if  you  feel  young  in 
heart  and  have  good  health. 

You  know  we  can  influence  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  bodies  to  a  considerable 
degree.  How  we  live,  what  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in,  and  what  we  eat,  all  play 
a  part.  Making  our  bodies  the  way  we 
want  them  is  like  making  a  cake.  Any¬ 
one  knows  that  a  good  cake  needs  the 
right  amount  of  the  right  ingredients. 
When  you  skimp  on  baking  powder  you 
know  what  happens!  So  let’s  take  a 
look  at  what  you  can  do  for  yourself. 
The  sooner  you  start,  the  longer  you 
can  enjoy  the  results. 

Let  me  say  first  that  there  is  no 
single  cut-and-dried  way  that  you  have 
to  eat  to  be  healthy.  The  plan  I  am 
suggesting,  however,  is  recommended 
by  doctors  and  nutritionists  who  have 
studied  the  whys  and  wherefors  of  diet 
for  the  later  years. 

This  plan  of  eating  is  just  common 
sense.  Keep  in  mind  that  around  mid¬ 
dle  life  your  machinery  begins  to  slow 
down  a  little.  So  what  do  you  do  about 
it?  Use  plenty  of  foods  high  in  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins,  plenty  of  liquid,  and 
go  light  on  rich  foods.  It’s  as  simple 
as  that.  Fruit,  vegetables,  whole  grain 
or  enriched  bread  and  cereal,  meat, 
eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  —  just 
good  plain  eating. 

I  hope  you  won’t  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary*  to  hurry  out  to  the  drug  store  and 
lay  in  a  supply  of  vitamins.  Your  doc¬ 
tor  is  the  one  to  decide  whether  you 
need  vitamin  supplements.  Besides, 
when  you  use  food  to  supply  vitamins, 
this  same  food  also  gives  you  minerals 
and  those  other  ingredients  that  go 
into  the  recipe  for  healthy  later  years. 

Let’s  get  down  to  the  bare  facts 
now  and  see  about  your  daily  food  plan. 

I  should  explain  that  by  “plenty”  of 
fruit  I  mean  at  least  two  servings  a 
day.  One  of  these  should  be  a  citrus 
fruit — an  orange,  half  a  grapefruit,  or 
4  ounces  of  juice  of  either.  Four  ounftes 
is  half  a  cup  or  the  amount  one  of 
those  little  cheese  glasses  holds.  In  the 
summer,  when  cantaloup  and  straw¬ 
berries  are  plentiful,  you  can  use  them 


years  to  prevent  trouble  with  bones. 
This  reminds  me  that  some  people 
don’t  drink  milk  because  they  think 
it’s  fattening.  Use  your  milk,  but  skim 
it  or  cut  calories  other  ways  if  you 
really  need  to  cut  down  j'our  weight. 

Overweight  is  certainly  a  condition 
to  avoid.  In  fact,  it  is  the  foremost 
cause  of  chronic  illness  in  this  country 
today.  You  want  good  health  or  you 
wouldn’t  be  reading  this.  Check  your 
weight.  If  it’s  more  than  10  per  cent 
over  the  ideal  weight  for  you  back 
when  you  were  25  or  30,  talk  to  your 
doctor  about  reducing.  If  it’s  just  start¬ 
ing  to  sneak  up  on  you.  leave  out  the 


Kathleen  Berresford 


sweets,  fried  foods  and  gravies.  Eat 
the  foods  we’ve  been  talking  about 
above — the  good  plain  ones. 

Last  on  our  plan,  but  very  import¬ 
ant,  is  the  amount  of  liquid  you  drink — 
8  glasses  a  day.*  Count  the  milk,  coffee, 
tea,  juice,  and  soup  you  usually  use, 
then  make  up  the  rest  with  water.  It’s 
better  to  get  this  in  early  in  the  day. 
And  there  you  have  the  whole  story! 

Getting  older  can  be  fun  if  you  feel 
well.  Your  spirits  are  high  and  you 
take  an  interest  in  life.  Think  over  the 
older  people  you  know  who  are  really 
doing  things.  Get  in  stride,  too,  and 
surprise  yourself. 

Here  are  three  booklets  that  will  help 
you  to  get  the  most  in  fun  and  good 
health  out  of  the  middle  and  later  years: 

Growing  Older  (Cornell  Bulletin  837) 
Free  to  New  York  State  residents;  5 
cents  a  copy  if  you  live  in  other  states. 
Write  to  Mailing  Room,  Dept.  Exten¬ 
sion  Teaching,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Food  Guide  For  Older  Folks  (USD A 
Bulletin  G-17).  Includes  daily  food 
guide,  a  week’s  menus,  suggestions  for 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  your  food, 
using  leftovers,  and  preparing  meals 
for  just  one  or  two  persons.  A  single 
copy  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing 
to  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Looking  Forward  to  the  Later  Years 
(Public  Health  Publication  No.  116). 
Filled  with  good  ideas  for  getting  the 
most  out  of  the  “after  fifty”  years.  Dis¬ 
cusses  health,  finances,  hobbies,  inter¬ 
ests,  work  possibilities.  To  get  a  copy, 
send  10  cents  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


TO  MY  MOTHER 

By  I.  G.  G. 

The  winter  etches  bitter  lines 
On  a  reluctant  face. 

But  lies  upon  the  eager  one 
With  symmetry  and  grace. 

So  you  who  proudly  wear 
the  years 

And  have  no  fear  of  truth. 
Have  gained  a  clear  serenity. 
More  beautiful  than  youth. 

—  Reprinted  from  WINGS 


says .  • . 

Mrs.  Marvin  Yoder 

Route  5,  Lafayette >  Indiana 


Farm  Families  Eat  More  Hot  Mother’s  Oats  Than 

% 

Any  Other  Cereal!  It’s  Tops  in  Nourishing  Protein! 


Mother's  Oats 
and  Quaker  Oat* 
are  the  same 


a  serving! 


"I  always  have  good  hot  Mother’s  Oats  on  our  breakfast 
table,”  says  bright-eyed,  alert  Mrs.  Yoder,  mother  of 
six  fine  healthy  youngsters  with  good  'second-helping’ 
appetites.  "Farmers  have  long  hard  hours  of  work  from 
sunup  till  noon  and  we  need  the  lasting  energy  in 
Mother’s  Oats!” 

Yes,  it’s  not  surprising  that  farm  families  eat  more 
good  nourishing  Mother’s  Oats  than  any  other  cereal. 
Did  you  know  it  actually  supplies  more  protein  benefits 
to  help  you  do  a  full  morning’s  heavy  farm  work  than 
any  other  of  14  leading  cereals? 

This  was  proved  by  a  leading  State  University,  and 
the  results  were  published  in  a  nationally  known  sci¬ 
entific  journal. 

As  a  busy  farm  wife,  you’ll  also  appreciate  Mother’s 
Oats  for  its  time-saving  234  -minute  cooking  .  .  .  and  its 
low  cost  of  less  than  lj£  a  serving! 

Serve  delicious  Mother’s  Oats  for  breakfast  every 
day!  Remember  to  stock  up  now  on  Mother’s  Oats  or 
Quaker  Oats,  which  are  the  same. 


USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 

PLUS  BLUE  STAR  FROM  PACKAGE  OF  MOTHER’S  OATS  OR  QUAKER  OATS  ANB 


ON  *1.50  NYLON  STOCKINGS! 

FAMOUS  51-GAUGE,  15  DENIER  NYLONS! 

•  Made  by  world's  largest  ho-  with  long-wearing  quality, 

siery  manufacturer.  •  Comes  |n  Moenstone  (misfy 

•  Flattering  dull  finish.  Pencil-  taupe) — most  popular  of  new 

line  seams.  Fall  shades. 

•  Full-fashioned.  Gossamer-  •  Leg  lengths  proportionate  to 
sheer,  Saturday- night  beauty  foot  sizes. 


Mail  to:  NYLON  HOSIERY,  BOX  1988,  CHICAGO  77,  ILC. 

Enclosed  is  75  cents  in  coin  for  which  send  me  one  pair  of  Nylon  Hosiery 
— regular  $1.50  value.  Also  enclosed  is  a  Blue  Star  from  a  Mother’s  Oats 
or  a  Quaker  Oats  package.  (Or  a  trademark — picture  of  mother  and  child 
— from  a  square  package  of  Mother’s  Premium  Oats.)  Size  I  want  is 
circled  below. 

SIZES  m  9  9  Vi  10  lOVi  11 

Name _ , _ _ _ _ 


Address  or  Rural  Route 


— _ '■ _ . _ _ _ _ _ State _ 

OFFER  GOOD  ONLY  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  WHILE  SUPPLY  LASTS. 


THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS 
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Dump  Out  The  Drawer 
And  Put  It  In  Order  ! 

Our  Women  Readers  Tell  What  They  Think  This  Country  Needs 


nT  JUST  SEEMS  as  if  we  have 
reached  the  place  in  this  country 
where  you  have  to  dump  out  the 
contents  of  the  desk  or  bureau 
drawer  and  start  all  over  again  to  put 
things  in  order!” 

That’s  the  way  one  woman  summed 
up  her  answers  to  a  questionnaire  we 
sent  out  to  fifty  women  readers  picked 
at  random  from  our  circulation  lists. 

Because  we  wanted  to  get  some 
really  frank  answers  to  our  questions, 
we  told  these  women  that  they  did  not 
even  need  to  sign  their  names.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  we  got  back  almost  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  questionnaires 
(48  of  them)  by  return  mail. 

<|uestions  Were  Personal 

Some  of  the  questions  we  asked  were 
pretty  personal,  like  “which  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  are  you  going  to  vote 
for  next  November?”  and  “Are  you 
voting  for  him  just  because  your  hus¬ 
band  likes  him?”  Six  of  the  women  ad¬ 
mitted  they  didn’t  vote  four  years 
ago  (we  asked  them  that,  too),  but  all 
of  them  (except  one  who  isn’t  a  citi¬ 
zen  yet)  said  they’re  voting  this  fall 
and  no  foolin’! 

If  the  answers  we  got  from  these  48 
women  are  a  good  cross-section  of 
women’s  political  intentions  in  the 
Northeast,  General  Eisenhower  has 
quite  a  lead  over  Mr.  Stevenson.  States 
where  these  48  readers  live  include 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  —  and  31  of  the 


Raise  your  children  to  respect  parents^ 
country,  and  God. 

women  (including  4  Democrats  and  27 
Republicans)  said  they  will  cast  their 
vote  for  Ike.  Five  women  (2  Republi¬ 
cans  and  3  Democrats)  gave  Steven¬ 
son  as  their  choice,  and  twelve  hadn’t 
made  up  their  minds  yet. 

Where  It  Hurts  Worst 

That  the  family  pocketbook  has  tak¬ 
en  a  beating  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  women  picked 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  inflation  as 
America’s  No.  1  problem  to  day.  One 
woman  said,  “We  used  to  live  on  my 
husband’s  wages,  but  now  we  both  have 
to  work  to  meet  the  bills.”  Another 
said,  “It’s  hard  to  educate  two  child¬ 
ren  on  one  man’s  pay.” 

A  New  Hampshire  farm  woman, 
mother  of  7  children,  also  spoke  of  how 
hard  it  is  to  educate  children,  especially 
when  they  live  several  miles  from  a 
high  school  and  have  to  pay  train  or 
bus  fare.  “Farm  prices,”  she  said,  “are 
so  low  you  can’t  raise  animals  to  sell, 
as  you  don’t  get  back  your  feed  cost. 
We  recently  sold  a  170-lb.  milkfed  veal 
for  $35.  The  store  price  is  four  times 
what  the  farmer  gets.  If  government 
would  leave  farmers  and  farm  prices 
alone,  they  would  right  themselves.” 

Many  of  the  women  blamed  today’s 
sky-rocketing  taxes  and  high  cost  of 
living  on  government  spending  and 


waste.  A  Vermont  woman  declared, 
“There’s  too  much  spending  of  money 
there’s  no  need  of!”  A  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
mother  of  four  said:  “I  think  waste  is 
one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  both  on  the  part  of  government 
and  individuals.” 

So  Many  Want  So  Much 

The  women  also  scored  corruption  in 
Washington  and  the  indifference  and 
selfishness  of  many  citizens.  To  go  back 
to  the  woman  we  quoted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article,  she  also  said: 

“One  bad  thing  is  that  so  many 
people  are  trying  to  get  so  much.  My 
husband  says  that  the  reason  the  in¬ 
vestigations  in  Washington  bog  down 
is  that  the  investigators  (Congressmen, 
Senators,  etc.)  haven’t  perfectly  clear 
consciences.  They  don’t  really  want  to 
find  out  and  correct  the  evils.  And 
people  don’t  seem  to  care  very  much. 

“If  Russia  should  move,  every  Ameri¬ 
can  would  jump  to  attention.  (A  few 
horrible  people  would  try  to  get  rich, 
but  they  aren’t  real  Americans.)  In 
one  second,  everyone  of  us  would  be 
doing  his  or  her  best  for  the  country, 
for  each  other,  and  for  our  own  souls. 
If  we  could  only  be  that  way  without  a 
war,  how  wonderful  it  would  be!” 

This  woman’s  suggestion  for  preserv¬ 
ing  our  American  freedoms  and 
strengthening  our  country’s  morals  was 
brief  but  eloquent: 

“First,  you  do  your  best  in  your 
small  corner,  and  I  in  mine.” 

A  Maine  rural  women’s  remedy  for 
today’s  troubles  is  also  short  and 
emphatic:  “Get  the  crooks  out  of  office, 
keep  people  out  of  beer  parlors,  make 
women  stay  home!” 

God’s  Power  as  Well  as 
Manpower 

Another  woman  declared :  “If  there 
were  more  real  Christians  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  our  country  would-be  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  shape.  We  think  too  much  about 
manpower,  and  too  little  about  God’s 
power.” 

Government  regulations  and  controls 
were  taken  over  the  coals  by  several 
of  the  women.  A  Massena,  N.  Y.,  farm 
woman  thinks  they  pose  the  worst 
threat  of  all  to  our  democracy.  “In  a 
country  the  size  of  ours,”  she  says, 
“there  of  course  has  to  be  some  regu¬ 
lations,  but  one  can’t  help  but  feel  that 
the  situation  is  getting  out  of  hand.  We 
need  a  change  in  administration  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  scales,  which  are  tipped  too 
far  in  favor  of  a  strong  federal  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Only  two  women  mentioned  the  atom 
bomb  as  a  cause  of  worry,  but  many 
of  them  listed  war,  lack  of  world  peace, 
Communism,  and  Socialism.  All  of  the 
women  felt  that  the  best  way  for 
American  women  to  help  their  country 
and  their  families  is  by  bringing  up 
their  children  to  be  good  citizens. 

Mothers  Have  a 
Full-Time  «Iob 

Many  were  forthright  in  their  criti¬ 
cism  of  mothers  who  take  outside  jobs 
when  they  don’t  really  need  the  money. 
“A  married  woman  with  children  has  a 
full  time  job  at  home,”  said  a  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  farm  woman,  “and  if  she’s 
going  to  do  that  job  well,  she  can’t  take 
on  another.”  A  Massachusetts  farm 
woman  feels  that  too  many  women  are 
letting  teachers  take  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  shaping  their  children’s  charac¬ 
ters.  Many  stressed  home  training  and 
said : 

“Let’s  teach  our  children  not  to  be 
social  parasites.  Teach  them  that  things 


are  to  be  had  only  through  one’s  own 
efforts.” 

“Raise  our  children  to  love  and  re¬ 
spect  their  parents,  themselves,  their 
elders,  their  country  and  their  God.” 

“Teach  our  children  to  have  faith  in 
freedom,  and  free  enterprise  and  the  in¬ 
itiative  and  determination  to  work  to 
keep  them.” 

“Make  our  homes  stronger  and  more 
influential.  We  shouldn’t  boss  our  chil¬ 
dren,  but  should  guide  them  in  the  right 
direction.” 

“Too  many  parents  do  not  share  a 
common  interest  with  their  children, 
nor  provide  a  good  example.” 

“Teach  our  children  simple  honesty 
and  to  share,  take  turns,  believe  in  and 
like  people  for  what  they  are,  not  for 
who  they  are.” 

Too  Many  Delinquent 
Parents 

A  Vermont  farm  woman  said,  “We 
need  a  deeper  sense  of  spiritual  values 


By  RUTH 

DF  WE  are  to  raise  our  youngsters 
to  be  good  citizens,  we  need  to 
point  out  to  them  that  being  a 
good  citizen  is  like  being  a  good 
member  of  the  family. 

No  family  is  perfect,  but  it  is  ours, 
the  only  one  we  have,  and  we  try  to 
build  on  our  mistakes,  understand  our , 
failures,  promote  love,  loyalty  and  faith 
within  our  family,  and  do  our  duty  by 
each  other.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
our  country,  and  if  we  have  that  atti¬ 
tude,  our  children  will  sense  it  through 


Mrs.  Ruth  N.  Day 

qur  words  and  actions,  and  it  will  give 
them  a  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

What  have  our  children  been  learning 
from  us  about  our  government  and 
politics?  Have  we  just  given  them  the 
idea  that  politics  is  a  “dirty  game”  and 
that  they  should  steer  clear  of  it  ?  True, 
we  cannot  condone  all  the  things  that 
our  government  (which  is  really  our¬ 
selves)  has  done,  but  when  we  comment 
in  front  of  our  children  that  someone 
is  “too  good”  to  go  into  politics,  are 
we  training  our  young  folks  to  be  good 
citizens?  Who  of  us  hasn’t  been  guilty 
of  remarking  that  some  neighbor  can¬ 
not  be  strictly  honest  because  he  or 
she  is  a  committeeman  or  committee- 
woman — or  that  our  supervisor  follows 
a  different  code  of  ethics  when  making 


YOU  ARE  YOUR  COUNTRY 

^  By  Clarence  E.  Flynn 

You  are  your  country.  What  you  do 
Is  it  performing  tasks  through  you. 

It  thinks  its  thoughts  within  your  mind. 
Its  strength  in  your  hands  it  must  find. 

If  you  are  wise,  it  too  is  so. 

It  takes  the  road  you  choose  to  go. 

If  you  are  true,  then  it  is  true. 

Your  country,  after  all,  is  you. 


and  stronger  support  for  our  Lord  and 
His  teachings.”  Another  declared  that 
today’s  most  serious  problems  are  “Too 
many  delinquent  parents  and  too  little 
religious  training  of  youth.” 

All  of  the  women  agreed  that  better 
homes  and  better  government  are  the 
two  things  needed  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  a  strong,  ejiduring,  free 
America;  and  that  women  are  in  a  key 
position  to  help  because  of  their  en¬ 
ormous  voting  power  (they  now  out¬ 
number  men  who  are  eligible  to  vote) 
and  their  vital  role  as  homemakers  and 
mothers  of  men. 

“We’ll  have  a  better  country,”  said 
a  Pennsylvania  woman,  “if  we  women 
set  a  good  example  for  our  children, 
train  them  in  the  right  way,  vote  in¬ 
telligently,  and  do  what  we  can  to  help 
our  neighbors  and  our  communities.  It’s 
as  simple  as  that.” 


N.  DAY 

laws  at  the  county  seat  than  when  at 
home  filling  a  silo  or  baking  a  pie? 
And  yet  if  we  say  such  things  in  the 
hearing  of  our  children,  and  let  it  go 
at  that,  we  are  not  giving  them  con¬ 
structive  help  in  becoming  good  citi¬ 
zens. 

With  a  presidential  election  just 
around  the  corner,  we  are  hearing  most 
unpleasant  things  about  our  candidates 
and  our  government.  Personally,  I  both 
anticipate  and  dread  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  much  as  I  used  to  anticipate  and 
dread  our  annual  family  reunion.  At 
the  reunion,  I  looked  forward  to  the 
excitement,  fun,  good  food,  and  seeing 
all  my  relatives,  but  I  knew  that  I 
would  learn  new  facts  about  them,  and 
that  there  would  be  many  changes. 

On  the  way  home  from  the  reunion, 
my  parents  always  seemed  to  forget 
that  “little  pitchers  have  big  ears,”  and 
I  learned  that  Uncle  John  (who  told  the 
best  stories  and  was  always  ready  to 
play  ball  with  us)  was  really  a  ne’er- 
do-well — he  had  no  wood  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  no  pig  to  kill.  And  that  Aunt 
Gladys  certainly  did  not  keep  house  as 
well  as  her  Mother  had  taught  her! 
(Of  course,  we  children  all  loved  her  be¬ 
cause  she  never  fussed  at  us.)  Uncle 
Bill  (that  old  stuffed  shirt!)  was  really 
the  one  that  was  going  places  by  all 
appearances,  and  they  wondered  who 
he’d  leave  his  money  to.  Yes,  that  was 
the  sad  part  about  family  reunions.  1, 
as  a  child,  was  always  a  bit  disillusion¬ 
ed  because  my  standard  of  judgment 
was  not  the  same  as  my  parents,  and 
each  year  I  had  to  learn  not  to  love  my 
family  less,  but  with  greater  under¬ 
standing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  learning  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  to  judge  without  undue 
emotion  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  rela¬ 
tionship  to  our  country  and  government 
as  of  our  family  relationships,  and  that 
we  need  to  pass  on  that  attitude  to  oui 
children,  and  give  them  citizenship 
ideals  that  will  in  the  future  enable 
them  to  make  a  real  return  for  then 
political  rights  and  privileges.  Perhaps 
we  will  have  reached  our  goal  when  we 
hear  fathers  and  mothers  saying,  ‘‘We 
hope  John  will  go  into  politics — it’s  a 
good  life,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
serve  our  country!” 


A  Job  For  Parents 
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strained 

squash 


Strained  and  Junior  Foods 

Widely  recommended  by  doctors,  pediatri¬ 
cians  and  food  specialists  for  their  flavor  and 
fine  food  value.  The  flavor  appeals  to  babies. 


Coffee 


Pound  after  pound  Beech-Nut  Coffee  gives 
the  same  rich  satisfaction .  I  t’s  sample-roasted 
and  flavor-tested.  Available  in  both  Drip 
and  Regular  grinds. 


Beech-Nut 

corncIreal 


Beech-Nut 

OATMEAL 


FOB  BABIES 


Cereals  for  Babies 

Nutritious !  Delicious !  No  cooking  needed. 
Ready  to  serve  with  addition  of  milk  or  for¬ 
mula. 


Old  Fashioned  Peanut  Butter 

It  has  the  old-fashioned  goodness  of  true  pea¬ 
nut  flavor  and  it  spreads  easily.  You’ll  like  it. 
Children  love  it. 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY  •  CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 
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Ki  APPLE 
0X  TIME 


OW  IS  the  time  when 
apples  are  in  their  prime 
-at  their  most  delicious 
best!  So  use  them  in 
every  way  possible.  Perhaps  you’re  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  a  backyard  or¬ 
chard — a  few  apple  trees,  too  few  to 
spray,  but  producing  too  many  apples 
to  waste.  These  apples  are  apt  to  be  a 
bit  knotty  and  wormy,  but  much  of  the 
fruit  is  usable  if  used  now.  We  have 
such  an  orchard  and  I  make  a  great 
deal  of  apple  sauce  to  use  during  the 
winter.  We  are  fond  of  it  “as  is”  and 
also  in  the  “Apple  Sauce  Cake”'  and 
“Apple  Sauce  and  Parsnip  Casserole” 
included  in  the  following  recipes. 

APPLE  SAUCE 

Core  and  quarter,  or  slice  the  apples 
— do  not  peel.  Put  in  a  kettle,  add  1  cup 
water  (the  amount  of  water  will  vary 
with  the  variety  of  apple),  cover  and 
cook  until  the  apples  are  soft.  Stir  oc¬ 
casionally  and  add  more  water  if  ne¬ 
cessary.  When  the  apples  are  cooked, 
put  through  a  sieve  or  food  mill.  Add 
sugar  and  spice  to  taste.  Re-heat  to 
dissolve  the  sugar  if  necessary. 

This  apple  sauce  may  be  canned  or 
frozen.  Do  not  add  any  spice.  The 
spices  darken  the  sauce,  and  tend  to 
give  a  strong  flavor. 

To  Freeze: 

Make  apple  sauce.  Chill.  Pack  into 
freezing  containers  leaving  y2- 1  inch 
head  space.  Seal,  label  and  freeze. 

To  Can: 

Make  apple  sauce.  Heat  to  boiling 
and  pack  into  hot  sterilized  jars.  Re¬ 
move  trapped  air  bubbles  with  a  knife. 
Seal  the  jars  partially  or  completely  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  type  used.  Process  in  a 
hot  water  bath  for  15  minutes.  Remove 
the  jars,  and  complete  the  seal  if  ne- 
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ANNA  ROGERS  WILLMAN 

cessary.  After  24  hours,  test  for  leak¬ 
age,  label  and  store  in  a  dark  place. 

The  garden  is  fast  going,  but  there 
are  still  aome  green  tomatoes  that  the 
frost  didn’t  spoil.  And  plenty  of  apples, 
so  I’ll  make  mincemeat. 

APPLE  AND  GREEN  TOMATO  MINCEMEAT 

3  pounds  pared  apples,  finely  ehopped 
3  pounds  green  tomatoes 

2  pounds  raisins 

3  pounds  brown  sugar 

1  cup  finely  chopped  suet 
%  cup  vinegar 
1  tablespoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  cloves 
1  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Chop  the  green  tomatoes,  place  in  a 
kettle,  cover  with  hot  water  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  Drain.  Again  cover  with  hot 
water,  bring  to  a  boil  and  drain.  Add 
the  apples,  raisins,  sugar  and  suet,  and 
cook  until  the  fruit  is  tender.  Add  the 
vinegar  and  spices  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Pack  into  hot  sterilized  jars.  Remove 
any  trapped  air  bubbles  with  a  knife. 
Seal,  label  and  store.  Makes  8  pints. 

I  put  this  mincemeat  in  pint  jars,  as 
one  pint  is  just  enough  for  one  pie. 

APPLE  SAUCE  CAKE 

Vi  cup  shortening 
1  cup  sugar 
1  egg,  well  beaten 
194  cups  sifted  flour 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Vi  teaspoon  cloves  ' 

1  cup  chopped  nuts 
1  cup  raisins 

1  cup  thick  unsweetened  apple  sauce 
Cream  the  shortening,  add  the  sugar 
gradually  and  continue  creaming  until 
well  blended.  Add  the  egg  and  mix.  Sift 


A  food  mill  speeds  up  the  job  of  making  applesauce  in 
quantity,  as  the  quartered,  cooked  apples  can  be 
whisked  through  it  in  no  time  at  all. 

/ 

the  flour,  salt,  soda,  and  spices  together 
and  add  them  to  the  first  mixture.  Add 
the  nuts,  raisins,  and  apple  sauce  and 
beat  until  the  batter  is  well  mixed. 

Pour  the  batter  into  a  greased  pan 
(8x8x2  inches),  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.  for  1  hour.  12  servings. 


cover  and  bake  for  an  additional  15 
minutes.  6  servings. 

SCALLOPED  APPLES 

6  cups  sliced  apples 
Vi  cup  sugar 
2  tablespoons  butter 
1  cup  buttered  crumbs 


APPLE  SAUCE  AND  PARSNIP  CASSEROLE 

3  medium  sized  parsnips 
2  cups  sweetened  apple  sauce 
Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Vs  cup  buttered  crumbs 

Clean  the  parsnips.  Parboil  them  in 
boiling  salted  water  until  almost  ten¬ 
der,  for  from  15  to  20  minutes.  Drain 
the  parsnips,  scrape  off  the  outer  skin 
and  slice  lengthwise.  Add  the  spices  to 
the  apple  sauce  and  mix  well,  then  pour 
into  a  1-quart  casserole.  Arrange  the 
parsnips  over  the  top  and  cover  them 
with  the  buttered  crumbs.  Cover  the 
casserole  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.  for  15  minutes.  Remove  the 


Place  a  layer  of  sliced  apples  in  a 
baking  dish  (1  to  iy2 -quart  casserole), 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  dot  with  but¬ 
ter.  Repeat  until  all  the  apple  is  used. 
The  dish  should  be  heaping  full.  Cover 
the  dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.,  until  the  apple  is  nearly  tender. 
Remove  the  cover;  sprinkle  the  apple 
with  the  buttered  crumbs,  and  return 
to  the  oven  until  brown.  Serve  hot  with 
the  main  course  of  a  meal.  6-8  servings. 

APPLE  SANDWICHES 

Core  the  apples  and  cut  into  slices  or 
wedges.  Put  the  slices  together  with  a 
filling  of  peanut  butter,  or  snappy 
cheese.  , 


DT  STARTED  one  wash  day.  I 
hung  up  a  sheet,  it  was  badly 
worn,  and  it  raised  a  question. 
When  had  I  purchased  it?  The 
'  brand  name  didn’t  help  me.  I  purchase 
that  brand  regularly.  If  it  was  an  early 
purchase,  it  had  given  yeoman  service. 
If  not,  it  did  not  live  up  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  guarantee. 

But  I  had  no  record. 

At  lunch  time,  I  opened  a  package 
taken  from  the  storeroom  shelf.  The 
product  had  deteriorated.  Again  I  had 
no  record  of  when  I  had  purchased  it. 

It  was  when  I  was  stamping  Dick’s 
name  on  his  camping  outfit  that  the 
idea  came  to  me. 

I  would  rubber  stamp  everything! 
Not  just  with  the  family  name  or  the 
individual’s,  but  I  would  date  them  as 
well. 

On  my  next  trip  to  town  I  purchased 
a  date  stamp  and  an  ink  pad,  and  left 
orders  for  individual  stamps  to  be 
made.  There  would  be  a  family  name 
stamp  for  household  and  general  items. 
There  would  be  a  personal  stamp  for 
each  member  of  the  family.  I  also  pur¬ 
chased  a  rubber  stamp  outfit  from 
which  I  could  spell  out  the  name  of  the 
company  or  the  store  from  which  the 
goods  were  purchased.  As  this  had  an 
ink  pad,  I  kept  it  for  use  on  paper  and 
non-washable,  non-cleanable  articles. 
Another  stamp,  I  used  only  for  clothing 
and  linens  and  inked*  it  with  cloth¬ 
marking  ink  that  was  laundry  proof. 

I  started  with  the  linen  closet.  At 


first  I  could  use  only  the  name  stamp. 
The  dater  would  have  to  wait  in  that 
particular  department  until  new  pur¬ 
chases  were  made.  But  I  did  find  that 
by  adding  letters  after  the  name,  spac¬ 
ed  a  little  apart,  I  wouldn’t  have  to 
take  down  the  entire  stack  of  sheets  to 
find  the  ones  that  were  meant  for  the 
cot  bed  in  the  attic  playroom.  So,  F 
meant,  full  size,  S  for  single,  T  for  twin, 
C  for  cot,  and  GR  for  extra  quality 


linens  used  in  the  guest  room  with  its 
twin  beds.  Pillow  slips  were  marked 
the  same  way;  also,  mattress  covers, 
spreads  and  comforters. 

Towels  were  marked,  and  next  came 
the  clothing  of  each  member  of  the 
family.  As  many  things  as  possible 
were  marked.  And  at  once  I  noted  that 
June,  the  twin  who  hated  mending,  was 
doing  her  share  of  it.  With  her  name 
on  the  socks,  she  couldn’t  get  by  with 
the  statement  that  she  just  didn’t  wear 
out  her  socks  that  fast. 


In  the  kitchen,  I  promptly  dated 
everything  of  that  day’s  purchasing. 
Also,  I  had  made  up  some  conserves 
that  morning,  and  these  were  labeled 
and  dated.  From  that  day  on,  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  food  and  supplies 
was  promptly  marked.  There  was  no 
more  guessing  at  just  when  I  had  pur¬ 
chased  something.  It  also  helped  in 
choosing  one  of  several,  especially  if 
bought  at  different  times.  I  chose  the 


oldest,  and  so  kept  my  stock  fresh  and 
recent. 

And,  of  course,  the  kitchen  towels 
and  aprons  and  the  like  also  went  un¬ 
der  the  name  and  date  stamps. 

In  the  bathroom  medicine  chest,  I  did 
a  complete  over-hauling,  as  I  was  quite 
sure  that  several  items  were  ancient. 
Fresh  stock  was  put  in  and  neatly 
stamped.  A  doctor  friend,  called  in  a 
few  days  later  because  one  of  the 
youngsters  had  fallen  out  of  a  tree, 
commented  favorably  on  my  new  sys¬ 


tem  as  he  doctored  a  sprained  ankle. 

Every  day  I  find  new  uses  for  the 
stamps.  Just  lately,  a  camera  hiking' 
party  added  new  snapshots  to  our  col¬ 
lection.  The  dater  wag  put  to  use.  Now 
we  know  on  just  what  day  we  took 
those  pictures. 

Try  rubber  stamp  housekeeping! 
You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  result.  You 
won’t  have  to  guess.  You’ll  know! 

) 

MAN  AND  APPLE  TREE 

By  Anobel  Armour 

The  land  it  grew  on  was  not  his 
(and  none  knows  where  the  owner  is)/ 
But  the  tree  bent  and  leaned  against 
The  very  part  which  he  had  fenced. 
As  if  it  should  have  been  inside. 

His  pasture  was  an  acre  wide. 

And  twice  as  far  the  other  way. 

And  he  had  cows  and  clover  hay 
And  all  a  man  would  need  to  hold 
His  heart  and  hand  against  the  cold 
Of  want  or  time's  adversity. 

And  yet  he  wanted  this  one  tree 
Which  stood  beyond  his  boundary  wall. 
Letting  its  ripe  red  apples  fall 
And  drum  into  his  pasture  grass 
So  that  he  couldn't  ever  pass 
Without  a  wish  for  his  own  djinn 
To  life  its  roots,  to  bring  it  in. 

He  did  not  covet  it.  He  only 
Knew  what  it  was  to  be  left  lonely. 


By 

FLORENCE  J.  JOHNSON 
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lE’VE  all  heard  plenty  of 
folks  say  (and  perhaps  said 
it  ourselves  sometimes), 
“What  can  I  do  to  make 
things  better  in  this  world  ? 
I’m  only  one  person.”  But  at  this  year’s 
New  York  State  Fair,  the  Women’s  Di¬ 
vision  pretty  well  disposed  of  that  ex¬ 
cuse  for  do-nothingness,  and  reaffirmed 
its  faith  in  the  American  belief  that  it’s 
the  individual  who  counts  in  a  free 
country. 

Taking  this  we  can  do  as  their 
theme,  they  developed  it  in  every  way 
possible  from  the  woman’s  angle — in 
exhibits,  demonstrations,  community 
service  and  foods  contests,  and  also  at 
a  panel  luncheon  where  three  outstand¬ 
ing  women  speakers  told  what  they 
thought  women  can  do  as  individuals 
to  make  this  a  stronger  nation.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sweeney  Herbert,  household 
equipment  editor  of  a  national  maga¬ 
zine;  President  Sarah  Blanding  of 
Vassar  College,  and  Mrs.  Ella  P. 
Stewart  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  were  the 
speakers.  Here,  in  brief,  are  some  of 
the  important  and  encouraging  things 
they  said. 

Training  for  Homemaking 

“Homes  are  the  source  of  our  na¬ 
tion’s  strength,”  said  Mrs.  Herbert, 
“and  their  well-being  and  the  ade¬ 
quacies  of  the  homemakers  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of 
our  national  policies;  yet  homemaking 
is  the  only  profession  in  the  world  in 
which  a  person  is  allowed  to  practice 
without  any  training  for  it.” 

Mrs.  Herbert’s  first  suggestion  for 
things  women  can  do  was  for  them  to 
cooperate  with  local  schools  in  build¬ 
ing  up  more  good  home  economics  de¬ 
partments,  so  that  every  future  wife 
and  mother  could  benefit  by  this  train¬ 
ing.  She  also  suggested  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  procedures  for  handi¬ 
capped  homemakers,  pointing  out  that 
13(4  per  cent  of  all  homemakers  are 
handicapped  by  arthritis,  heart  trouble, 
post.  TB  condition,  and  other  disabili¬ 
ties. 

Men,  too,  should  have  training  for 
their  role  in  family  life,  said  Mrs. 
Herbert,  because  fathers  are  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  success  of  the  home, 
and  also  because  many  wives  are 
breadwinners  too.  “There  is  less  cer¬ 
tainty  today,”  she  said,  “of  what  is 
woman’s  work  in  the  home  and  what  is 
man’s  work,  now  that  so  many  wives 
work  outside  the  home  (one-fourth  of 
all  married  women,  including  one  out  of 
every  10  rural  home;makers) .”  ' 

Mrs.  Ella  P.  Stewart,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women,  speaking  of  visits  she  has 


made  to  other  countries, 
sajd  that  her  talks  with 
the  women  in  those 
countries  had  made  her 
realize  that  it’s  a  great 
thing  to  be  an  American 
woman.  She  urged  that 
all  American  women 
strive  to  build  an  even 
better  America  for 
everyone  in  the  land,  re¬ 
gardless  of  race,  color  or  creed.  “We 
can  realize  the  interdependence  of 
all,”  she  said,  “and  we  can  be  alert  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  less  fortun¬ 
ate  than  we  are.” 

Pointing  out  that  women  can  make 
a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  inflation  because  they  do  most 
of  the  family’s  buying,  Mrs.  Stewart 
said,  “We  need  to  check  our  spending 
habits.  We  need  more  common  sense  in 
living,  and  more  simplicity.” 

Women’s  greatest  contribution  of  all, 
she  added,  can  be  a  spiritual  one.  “We 
are  called  upon  today  more  than  ever 
before,”  she  concluded,  “to  help  create 
a  spiritual  climate  and  a  spiritual  dy¬ 
namic  force.” 


Slogans  for  Today’s 

HOMEMAKERS 

Be  a  wise  parent 
Be  a  good  homemaker 
Be  a  good  citizen 
Be  a  good  neighbor 
Fight  inflation 
Spend  carefully 
Keep  well 

Accept  community  responsibility 

Register  and  vote 

Aid  civil  defense 

Take  time  for  fun 

Go  to  church 

—/V.  Y.  State  Fair  Women’s  Division 


Life  Is  So  Daily 

President  Blanding  began  her  talk 
by  pointing  out  that  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  all  of  us  is  that  “life  is  so 
daily.  Every  minute  of  every  day,  life 
goes  on  and-  we  sometimes  wonder  if 
the  things  we  do  in  the  home  and  out 
of  it  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  mo¬ 
mentous  decisions  which  have  to  be 
made,  but  from  which  we  seem  to  be 
removed.” 

The  answer  to  this  doubt,  she  said, 
comes  only  as  we  realize  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  American  democ¬ 
racy —  that  is,  the  importance  of  what 
the  individual  does  and  thinks,  how  he 
uses  his  time,  whether  he  is  a  leader  or 
a  follower,  and,  if  so,  whom  he  chooses 
to  follow.  What  the  individual  does  does 
affect  the  total. 

“Admittedly,  our  problems  today  are 
great,”  said  Miss  Blanding.  “We  are 
menaced  by  a  powerful  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  enemy.  We  are  engaged  in  a  bitter 
war,  the  end  of  which  is  not  in  sight. 
Racial  hatreds  and  tensions  exist  in 
our  country.  Corruption  in  high  places 
is  not  unknown.  Our  prisons  are  filled 
with  criminals.  Yet  there  are  definite 
things  that  we  women  can  do: 

We  Know  More 

“We  can  defeat  the  defeatists  who 
claim  that  home  life  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  We  are  making  it  stronger  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  We  know  more 


"TO  EVERYTHING  THERE  IS  A  SEASON" 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Each  season  brings  its  blessing  to  the  earth 
And  I,  with  joy,  have  known  and  loved  them  all; 
The  changing  years  have  taught  me  of  their  worth. 
How  promises  of  Spring  come  true  in  Fall; 

For  country  hearts  seem  closer  to  their  God, 

They  sense  His  hand  in  sunshine  and  in  rain; 

Their  hope  springs  ever  from  the  patient  sod, 

The  first  green  blade,  the  fully  ripened  grain. 

Each  season  brings  its  blessing  to  the  heart. 
Remember  this.  Beloved,— laughter,  tears, 

"Maturity  and  youth  all  have  a  part 
in  fashioning  the  pattern  of  the  years. 

Who  learns  of  earth  and  seasons,  then,  is  wise 
And  looks  on  life  with  steady  tranquil  eyes. 


than  people  did  50  years  ago.  We  know 
that  the  members  of  a  happy  home 
must  have  respect  and  affection  for 
each  other,  and  that  those  things  are 
not  achieved  by  discipline  alone,  al¬ 
though  discipline  has  a  place  in  all  our 
lives.  We  have  learned  that  respect 
comes  from  understanding  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  aspirations  of  the  individual, 
a  working  out  of  problems  together, 
all  sharing  responsibilities,  all  Having 
fun  together-. 

“ Our  home  life  and  the  sort  of  fami¬ 
lies  we  have  really  represent  the  kind 
of  people  we  are,  the  kind  of  country 
we  want.  And  this  we  can  do: 

“First,  we  can  make  better  homes, 
and  we  can  make  this  a  better  country. 

“Second,  we  can  contribute  construc¬ 
tively  to  our  communities.  The  schools 
need  our  individual  support,  in  addition 
to  the  support  of  our  organizations.  We 
have,  an  aging  population — a  problem 
we  need  to  give  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to.  There  are  people  who  are  getting 
old,  who  are  lonely,  incapacitated.  We 
can  go  to  see  them  and  help  them. 
There  are  D.P.’s  in  every  community 
looking  for  a  new  life.  We  can  help  to 
teach  these  people  English  and  to  make 
them  part  of  our  country.  And  there 
are  hundreds  of  jobs  that  need  to  be 
done  in  civil  defense.  As  individuals,  we 
have  the  opportunity  and  joy  of  doing 
our  share  in  our  communities. 

Patronize  Patriotism 

“Third,  we  can  patrotUze  patriotism 
by  going  to  the  polls.  Women  of  voting 
age  now  outnumber  men,  and  if  we 
would  see  to  it  that  everybody  who  is 
a  female  gets  to  the  polls,  women  could 
elect  the  candidates  they  wanted.  At 
least  we  can  go  to  the  polls  ourselves. 
Women  should  take  part  in  selecting 
candidates  too.  We  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  there. 

“The  times  are  complex,  but  the 
American  people  have  creativeness.  If 
we  work  as  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  we  can  pull  the  situation  together 
to  the  point  where  America  will  be  the 
leader  of  all  the  free  peoples  in  the 
world.” 

Sure  We  Have  a  Home! 

There  was  one  other  woman  who 
talked  that  day  whojn  we  want  to  quote 
in  conclusion  —  Dr\  Lillian  Gilbreath, 
mother  of  the  author  of  “Cheaper  by 
the  Dozen.”  She  told  this  little  story 
■  about  six-year-old  Jimmie  whose  fami¬ 
ly  had  been  burned  out  of  their  house 
and  were  temporarily  living  with  rela¬ 
tives.  A  playmate  taunted  Jimmie  with 
this,  and  said: 

“You  haven’t  got  a  home  now!” 

“Oh  sure  we  have  a  home,”  retorted 
Jimmie,  “but  just  now  we  haven’t  any 
house  to  put  it  in!” 

Somehow  that  says  all  there  is  to  say 
about  the  warm,  wonderful,  powerful 
thing  that  is  a  home — that  intangible 
but  mighty  force  within  a  free  nation. 
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E  WISH  we  could  give  an 
award  to  every  one  of  the  wo¬ 
men  who  were  nominated  for 
an  award  in  our  Communitjr 
Service  Contest,  announced  last  month. 
So  many  inspiring  stories  came  in  of 
outstanding  jobs  in  unpaid  community 
service  that  we  found  it  most  difficult 
to  pick  winners.  In  some  cases,  prac¬ 
tically  a  whole  village  joined  in  the 
nomination  of  a  “good  neighbor”  citi¬ 
zen.  On  this  page  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  achievements  or  project  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  prize  winpers,  and  of 
those  receiving  Honorable  Mention.  The 
three  persons  nominating  the  three 
prize  winners  will  also  receive  a  cash 
award. 

First  Prize 


Service  Unlimited 

Mrs.  Walter  Quinn,  North  Greece 
Road,  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  nominated  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  Scott,  Hilton.  Chairman 
of  Hilton  Home  Bureau  for  15  years; 
Lecturer  of  Pomona  Grange  for  10 
years;  superintendent  of  Parma-Greece 
Christian  Congregational  Church  Sun¬ 
day  School  and  teacher  for  12  years; 
organized  a  drive  to  raise  $200  to  pur¬ 
chase  lamp  for  Brockport  Hospital’s 
emergency  room;  and,  in  addition,  has 
been  an  outstanding  4-H  Club  leader 
for  18  years.  Organized  4  new  clubs  last 
year  and  reorganized  2  others.  Helped 
boys  to  put  on  two  Youth  Talent  Shows 
which  netted  them  $200;  has  trained 
both  boys  and  girls  to  put  on  demon¬ 
strations  in  food,  clothing,  tractor 
maintenance,  home  improvement,  and 
style  revues.  Arranged  with  Heis  Bros. 
Implement  Dealers  of  Hamlin  to  open 


Good  Neighbors 

Prize  Winners  in  On,r  Community  Service  Contest 


their  place  of  business  for  one  night  a 
week  for  four  weeks  and  furnish  2  me¬ 
chanics  to  aid  her  4-H  Club  boys  with 
their  tractor  maintenance  project. 

Second  Prize 
A  More  Beautiful  Village 

Miss  Lulu  Oliver,  Treadwell,  N.  Y„ 
nominated  by  Mrs.  H.  Howe,  Treadwell, 
for  inspiring  the  reclamation  and  beau¬ 
tifying  of  an  unsightly  stretch  of  brush 
and  weeds  along  Roaring  Brook  in  the 
town  of  Treadwell,  with  the  result  that 
an  eyesore  was  turned  into  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  Treadwell  Community 
Club,  working  under-Miss  Oliver’s  lead¬ 
ership  as  president,  gave  many  hours 
of  volunteer  wefk  to  the  project,  and 
now  a  new  and  larger  committee  of  in¬ 
terested  citizens  are  planning  to  land¬ 
scape  the  whole  area  with  a  view  to 
creating  a  memorial  park.  The  Oneonta 
Star,  in  its  editorial  columns,  called 
this  work  an  outstanding  example  of 
a  “homegrown  project,”  carried  on  in 
the  tradition  of  American  neighbors 
helping  each  other,  with  the  moving 
spirit  coming  from  within  the  commun¬ 
ity  itself. 

Third  Prize 

What-5o-Ever  Ye  Shall  Ask 

Mrs.  Clara  J.  Bailey,  Princeton, 
Maine,  nominated  by  Mrs.  Mabel  B. 
Hold,  Newport,  Maine,  for  organizing 
the  “What-So-Ever  Club”  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  Maine,  whose  purpose  is  'to  help 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  community, 
whenever  help  is  needed.  For  many 
years,  Mrs.  Bailey  served  as  leader  of 
the  club,  and  through  her  efforts  and 
those  of  the  other  members,  it  has  be¬ 
come  outstanding  among  the  Federated 
Clubs  of  Maine,  “all  because  a  busy 
little  woman  who  was  known  and  loved 
by  everybody  still  had  time  to  think  of 
others  who  needed  the  help  of  a  friend.” 
Mrs.  Bailey  is  now  91  years  of  age,  and 


the  mother  of  15  children,  9  living.  Her 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and 
great-great-grandchildren  number  68. 

*  *  * 

The  following  nominees  have  been  se¬ 
lected  by  our  judges  ‘for  Honorable 
Mention : 

Honorable  Mention: 

Mrs.  Hale  Nye,  R.  4,  Milton,  Vermont, 
nominated  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Bragg,  St. 
Albans,  Vt.  Outstanding  4-H  Club  lead¬ 
er  for  17  years.  Under  her  leadership, 
many  honors  have  come  to  the  Jolly 
Homemakers  4-H  Club  of  Georgia.  She 
is  very  active  also  in  church  work,  Red 
Cross,  Home  Bureau,  Women’s  Hospital 
Auxiliary,  and  has  been  a  Library  trus¬ 
tee  for  10  years.  Has  helped  to  promote 
world  peace  and  understanding  by  en¬ 
tertaining  in  her  home  visitors  from 
other  lands  who  are  here  to  study  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Perkins,  Charlotte, 
Vermont,  nominated  by  Mrs.  Pearl  C. 
Spear,  Charlotte.  Mrs.  Perkins  has  been 
the  moving  light  in  the  Charlotte  Red 
Cross  Welfare  Center  for  many  years. 
Organized  one  of  the  best  equipped 
supply  and  loan  closets  in  the  state,  and 
it  is  located  in  her  home.  Known  to 
folks  in  her  community  as  “Ma  Perk¬ 
ins,”  she  ministers  to  everyone  who 
comes  her  way. 

Mrs.  Christopher  Montgomery,  Green- 
port,  N.  Y.,  nominated  by  Mrs.  George 
Layden,  Greenport.  The  Greenport 
school  has  adopted  the  practice  of 
starting  each  school  day  with  a  prayer, 
as  the  result  of  Mrs.  Montgomery’s  ef¬ 
forts.  Enlisting  the  help  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations,  she  circu¬ 
lated  a  petition  locally  to  have  the 
school  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents. 

Miss  Genevieve  Matteson,  Sherman, 
N.  Y.,  Central  School  teacher,  nomin¬ 
ated  by  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Aikens,  R.  1, 
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North  Clymer,  N.  Y.  As  the  result  of 
her  organization  and  leadership  of  a 
Yorker  Club  in  the  Sherman  school  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  local  history 
and  collecting  antiques  and  local  relics, 
the  residents  of  Sherman  now  have  a 
village  museum,  housed  in  the  second 
oldest  building  in  town,  moved  by  Club 
members  from  its  old  site  to  the  village 
common. 

Mrs.  Harold  Flanagan,  VVinthrop, 
N.  Y.,  nominated  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Moore, 
Winthrop.  Leader  of  outstanding  4-H 
Club  (Busy  4-H  Club)  which  has  been 
a  100  per  cent  club  for  8  years;  a  na¬ 
tional  winner  2  years;  a  state  winner  2 
years,  and  received  many  other  honors 
as  the  result  of  her  leadership. 
“Through  her  efforts,  Mrs.  Flanagan  is 
gradually  getting  this  community  to 
work  for  and  with  each  other.” 

Mrs.  Mary  La  Son,  Jenksville,  N.  Y., 
nominated  by  James  R.  Wilson,  New¬ 
ark  Valley.  This  79-year-old  “good 
neighbor”  has  for  many  years  led  the 
way  in  seeing  that  the  West  Newark 
Cemetery  is  well  kept.  Works  in  it  her¬ 
self,  and  has  organized  clean-up  bees 
and  local  talent  musicals  to  obtain 
money  to  pay  for  labor  that  has  to  be 
hired.  She  is  also  a  leader  in  the  town’s 
annual  Old  Home  Day  festivities,  and 
is  church  organist. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Cole,  Queehee,  Vermont, 
nominated  by  Mrs.  George  Cole,  Que- 
chee.  During  the  past  summer,  working 
evenings  and  Sundays,  she  did  most  of 
the  painting  of  the  Parish  House,  which 
is  used  for  church,  Grange,  and  Youth 
Council  gatherings.  “Though  the  build¬ 
ing  is  high,  with  intricate  trim  in  the 
roof-peak,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  mount 
thev  ladder  with  her  paint  and  brush.” 

Mrs.  Frank  Zak,  Naples,  N.  Y.,  nom¬ 
inated  by  Charles  W.  Shepard,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Naples  Grange.  As  chairman  of 
Naples  Grange  Community  Service 
Project,  Mrs.  Zak  conducted  a  vigorous 
canvass  and  collected  money,  labor  and 
materials  to  enable  the  Grange  to  build 
4  picnic  tables  and  place  them  in  Kian- 
daga  and  Grimes  Glen  Park  in  Naples 
township  for  the  use  of  tourists.  Mrs. 
Zak  is  in  her  late  seventies. 


By  JOAxN  NEWELL  JONES 

Northeast  Regional  Director,  Associated  Women  of  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
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While  in  Germany  last 
year  as  a  member  of  a 
Women's  Affairs  Panel, 
Mrs.  Phillip  H.  Jones  (at 
right  in  picture)  of  Shel¬ 
ton,  Connecticut,  was  tak¬ 
en  on  a  tour  of  a  German 
farm  by  Frau  Maria  Baur 
(at  left)  of  the  Association 
of  German  Farm  Women. 
Later  Frau  Baur  visited 
Mrs.  Jones  at  Broad  Acres 
Farm,  which  has  been  in 
the  Jones  family  for  over 
five  generations. 


WE  CAME  out  of  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  village  church  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  my  two  German 
guests  from  Bavaria,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  myself.  Frau  Baur  looked 
across  the  village  green,  and  said: 

“There  is  other  church.  You  can  go 
to  that  church  also?” 

I  assured  her  that  here  in  America 
we  can  go  to  any  church  we  choose; 
that  our  young  men  and  women  can 
choose  their  own  professions;  that  we 
have  the  freedom  to  travel  North,  East, 
South  and  West  in  this  great  country 
(provided  we  have  the  time  and 
money!)  without  being  questioned  or 
stopped  at  the  border  of  each  state. 

I  had  first  met  my  guests  in  the 
summer  of  1951  when  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  be  in  Western  Germany 
and  Berlin  as  a  member  of  a  Women’s 
Affairs  panel  from  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  one  has  to  go  to  another  coun¬ 
try  to  appreciate  the  things  we  take 
for  granted  in  our  daily  living  in  Am¬ 
erica.  For  instance,  being  a  Connecticut 
dairy  farmer’s  wife,  I  missed  having  a 
glass  of  good  cold,  clean  milk.  Time 
and  again,  I  saw  men,  women  and 
children  there  walking  to  or  from  the 
store  with  any  kind  of  a  receptacle 
containing  milk,  with  no  cover  to  keep 
out  the  dust  and  dirt. 

If  I  had  the  space  here,  I  could  go 
on  giving  examples  of  daily  blessings 
we  enjoy  in  America  without  giving 
much  thought  to  them.  The  greatest 
of  these  blessings  are  the  “Freedoms” 
that  our  forefathers  came  to  these 
shores  to  establish.  We  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  did  not  work  for  these  freedoms. 
They  were  handed  down  to  us,  but 
surely  it  is  our  responsibility  to  help 
preserve  this  heritage  for  ourselves  and 
our  children’s  children.  Yet  I  have 


heard  many  people  say,  when  urged  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  vote: 

“But  my  one  vote  would  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  election.” 

Many  elections  have  been  won  or  lost 
by  one  vote. 

Time  and  time  again  when  I  was  in 
Germany,  the  German  women  asked  me 
what  percentage  of  American  citizens 
vote,  and  with  shame  and  humiliation 
I  had  to  answer: 

“Forty-nine  per  cent  of  our  voting 


citizens  in  the  last  national  election 
stayed  home  from  the  polls.” 

Don’t  Let  It  Happen  Agsiin 

Folks,  don’t  let  this  happen  in  1952! 
This  is  a  particular  challenge  to  Am¬ 
erican  women,  for  approximately  61 
per  cent  of  our  voters  are  women.  Each 
and  every  one  of  us  should  be  alert, 
vigilant,  and  well  informed  as  to  the 
issues  at  stake,  so  that  we  may  keep 
the  freedoms  we  have.  For  without 


freedom,  that  which  we  pray  for  most 
-—PEACE — cannot  be  attained. 

During  my  travels  in  Germany,  see¬ 
ing  with  my  own  eyes  the  ruin  and  de¬ 
struction  wars  and  dictatorships  bring, 
I  asked  many  of  the  German  women 
how  and  why  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  subjected  to  the  things  I  had 
witnessed.  They  replied: 

“Those  things  did  not  happen  over 
night.  They  crept  in  gradually.  Hitler 
promised  food,  jobs,  low  taxes.  We 
accepted  those  things,  thinking  that  the 
Government  could  give  us  security.  We 
lost  our  opportunities  when  we  ceased 
to  do  our  own  thinking,  ceased  to  pay 
as  we  went  along,  until  it  was  too  late.” 

Many  times,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
these  women  would  say: 

“We  thought  such  a  disaster  could 
never  happen  to  us.  You  think  it  could 
not  happen  to  you.  When  you  go  home, 
plead  with  the  people  of  your  great 
country  to  be  alert  to  the  insidious 
things  that  are  creeping  in  before  it 
is  too  late.” 

I  sailed  home  to  America  a  better 
citizen  I  hope.  Coming  into  New  York 
harbor,  I  saw  our  beautiful  symbol  of 
Freedom,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  hold¬ 
ing  high  the  torch  of  freedom  in  her 
right  hand. 

“Freedom  is  NOT  free,”  I  thought. 
“It  is  a  treasure  of  greatest  worth.  Its 
price  is  rightly  high.” 

I  am  willing  to  pay  that  price  and  I 
am  sure  you  are.  How  ?  By  keeping 
informed  about  what  is  going  on  in  our 
country,  and  by  using  our  precious  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting  for  the  candidates  of  our 
choice.  Let  none  of  us  fail  to  use  our 
vote  on  next  November  4  to  help  pre¬ 
serve  and  cherish  the  liberties  and  free¬ 
doms  we  still  have  in  America  today. 
It  may  be  later  thsm  we  think. 


2750.  We  see  it  coming — and  stay¬ 
ing!  The  wonderful  soft  casual  dress 
with  button  detail!  Picture  it  in  Shan¬ 
tung,  new  fall  crepes,  faille  or  silk. 
Note  extra  wide  range  of  larger  sizes: 
14.-20,  36-50.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  39-in. 
fabric. 

2742.  Two  patterns  in  one!  A  darling 
dress  and  a  handsome  coat.  Sizes  6 
months,  1,  2,  3  years.  Size  2,  dress,  1% 
yds.  35-in.  Eyelet  trim,  1  yd.  Coat,  1% 
yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

2506.  Day  or  evening  smartness  with 
this  flattering  jumper  and  blouse  com¬ 
bination!  Sizes  9-17.  Size  13,  jumper, 
3%  yds.*  39-in.  The  blouse  with  long 


sleeves,  2  yds.  of  39-in. 

2749.  It’s  a  team-up  and  terrific! 
And  the  fact  that  you  can  wear  these 
separates  with  other  school  sets  assures 
plenty  of  wardrobe  stretching!  Sizes  6- 
14.  Size  8,  blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Wes- 
kit,  %  yd.  39-in.  Skirt,  1%  yds.  54-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents 
for  our  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book, 
which  illustrates  in  color  over  100  attrac¬ 
tive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes 
and  occasions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


CROCHET  FOR  BABY:  You  can  make  this  darling  crocheted  set  of  bonnet,  sweater, 
kittens  and  bootees  for  the  new  baby  in  your  family— or  you  can  distribute  them 
separate  gifts  to  several  babies!  Worked  in  an  interesting  pattern  stitch,  using 
soft  baby  wool.  The  instruction  leaflet  gives  complete  directions.  Write  for  Baby  Set 
No.  PC-5502  and  enclose  p  cents  in  coin.  Address  Needlework  Department,  American 
A 9riculturist ,  10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Please  write  name  and 
address  plainly. 
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Gets  prize-winning  results  with  handy  Dry  Yeast 


New  Jersey  Woman  Wins  First  Prize 
in  State  Grange  Cooking  Contest 


A  triple  winner — that’s  Mrs. 
Emma  Patterson  of  Farming- 
dale,  New  Jersey.  Last  year  she 
entered  her  very  first  Grange 
cooking  competition  and  won, 
not  once,  but  three  times.  First 
she  won  a  blue  ribbon  in  her 
local  Grange  contest,  then  she 
won  first  prize  in  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  Grange  contest 
— and  finally  she  took  first  prize 
in  the  State  Grange  contest! 

Mrs.  Patterson  is  certainly  a 
top  cook  .  .  .  and  she  uses  only 
top  ingredients — like  Fleisch- 


mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast!  “It’s 
so  dependable,”  she  says.  “And 
so  convenient!” 

Try  this  more  convenient 
Dry  Yeast  yourself  .  .  .  learn 
its  advantages  over  old-style 
perishable  cake  yeast.  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  needs 
no  special  care,  stays  fresh  for 
months  right  on  your  pantry 
shelf!  And  it’s  so  easy  to  use — 
1  package  equals  1  yeast  cake 
in  any  recipe.  When  you  bake 
at  home,  use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


L 


The  Right  to  Vote  Remains 
Foundation  Stone  of  Freedom 


There  are  certain  traditional  rights  and  virtues  in  the  American  Way  of 
life  that  have  survived  20  years  of  governmental  maternalism  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  interference.  Hard  work,  frugality,  success  through  honest  effort, 
an  unselfish  patriotic  interest  in  the  well  being  of  all  our  fellow  citizens — 
these  and  other  freedoms  still  remain  to  those  who  have  the  will  to  exercise 
them.  We  still  have  the  right  to  vote  in  a  fair  and  honest  election  for 
the  men  who  shall  administer  our  government,  and  for  the 
policies  under  which  our  government  shall  operate.  This  right  FOR 

of  franchise  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  our  national 

life  PICNICS, 

How  the  American  citizen  will  vote  next 
month  is  still  his  own  business.  But,  the 
fact  that  he  votes  or  does  not  vote  is 
everybody’s  business.  The  number  of 
votes  cast  in  November  will  reveal 
tfteasure  of  the  love  of  liberty  still  ex¬ 
isting  in  this  country.  The  old  free¬ 
doms,  traditional  virtues  and  even  the 
right  of  franchise  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  by  votes.  Non-voting 
citizens  passively  betray  their 
country  to  selfish  minorities  within 
and  implacable  enemies  without. 


SCHOOL  &  SHOP 
LUNCH 
BOXES 


Oval  Wood  Dish  Corp. 

T upper  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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ONEIDA  LTD . 

joins  the 

American  Agriculturist 

in  reaffirming  the  belief  of 
all  Americans  that  honesty 
in  public  and  in  private  life , 
efficiency  and  economy  in 
government ,  responsibility 
and  personal  initiative  and 
faith  in  God  will  guide  us 
through  these  confusing 
days  to  ultimate  unity . 

-s. 

ONEIDA  LTD. 

ONEIDA  '  NEW  YORK 


It  Calls  lor  Compliments! 


jne  and 

smooth 

minutes) 


3  Cake 
Sugar 
Salt 
p  Milk 


(  Stir  in  quicK'7 

\  Blend  gradually 

V  into  batter:  then 
f  beat  for  1  minu 

minutes  at  365  F 
nofher  Davis  product. 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

double  action 


» 


Try  this  quick-mix  I -egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 
And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  —  first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness — even  when  you’re  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  it!  Send  for  set 
of  “Quick-Mix”  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Dept.  AA-I  5,  Hoboken,-  N.  J. 


GIVES  A 


uf  r 


tO  YOUR  BAKING 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Look  Homeward  ! 


By  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 


E  HEAR  so  much  these  days 
about  excessive  government 
control  and  corruption  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  wonder  what  is  the 
real  reason  for  it?  Who  is  to  blame? 


w 


How  willing  are  we  to  let  someone  else 
do  it  when  it  comes  to  our  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  citizens?  Are  we  really  plan¬ 
ning  on  our  children  living  in  a  free 
world  ? 

Let’s  look  at  the  record  here  at  home 
— not  in  our  State  capital,  not  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  but  here  at  the  grass 
roots  level.  Do  we  really  care  about  our 
local  schools?  Are  we  vitally  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  uses  to  which  thousands  of 
dollars  of  tax  money  are  put  right  in 
our  own  communities?  After  we  have 
elected  officials,  do  we  drop  around  to 
board  meetings  once  in  a  while  to  see 
what  our  local  governing  bodies  are  do¬ 
ing?  Are  we  setting  a  good  civic  ex¬ 
ample  for  our  children? 


40  Out  of  683 

A  little  research  here  in  my  own 
locality  (Grahamsville,  N.  Y. )  turned 
up  some  depressing  facts.  In  Never- 
sink  township,  where  I  live,  there  are 
683  registered  voters.  Around  40  voted 
in  the  spring  primaries  when  delegates 
were  chosen  for  the  presidential  nom¬ 
inating  convention.  This  was  the  big¬ 
gest  vote  on  record,  due  to  local  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Taft-Eisenhower  campaign. 
Sometimes  no  more  than  eight  or  ten 
come  out. 

Many  school  meetings  are  held  in 
July,  and  farmers  are  up  to  their  necks 
in  work  then.  When  8:30  comes  on 
school  meeting  night  after  a  swelter¬ 
ing  day  in  the  hayfield,  it  takes  real 
resolution  to  get  out  and  take  part  in 
the  annual  meeting.  Around  100  turned 
out  in  this  district,  among  them  the 
busiest  men  in  the  community.  Not  too 
bad  a  record,  but  let’s  look  at  the  head¬ 
lines  and  reports  in  local  papers  and 
see  what  happened  in  some  nearby 
places : 

From  the  Ellenville,  New  York, 
Journal : 

“6  At  Napanoch  School  Meeting: 
Three  residents  of  the  district  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  three-man  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  attended  the  annual  Napanoch 
school  meeting.  A  $31,154.80  budget 
was  adopted  without  opposition.” 

And  from  the  Cat  skill  Mountain 
Star,  published  in  Saugerties,  N.  Y., 
where  over  a  thousand  youngsters  at¬ 
tend  school: 

“Scho<5l  Election  Vote  Light;  No  Con¬ 
test:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  district 
10,  held  Tuesday  evening,  a  budget  to¬ 
taling  $286,332  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved.  The  meeting,  attended  by  24 


residents  of  the  district,  was  called  to 
order  by  the  clerk.” 

At  Roscoe,  N.  Y.,  according  to  the 
Livingston  Manor  Times: 

‘‘Roscoe  Holds  School  Meeting:  The 
annual  meeting  .  .  .  was  held  .  .  .  At¬ 
tendance  was  very  poor,  with  only 
twenty  voters  at  the  meeting.  .  .  The 
budget  for  1952-53,  totaling  $199,400, 
was  approved.  In  addition  the  voters 
approved  an  expenditure  for  a  new  55- 
passenger  school  bus . ” 

Who  but  the  disinterested  voter  is 
to  blame  if  these  school  districts  are 
not  run  properly?  Every  stay-at-home 
voter  is  really  writing  a  blank  check 
for  someone  to  fill  in  with  tax  money. 

Now  let’s  look  at  town  affairs.  Our 
township  supervisor,  Bruce  Denman, 
tells  me  that  no  one  appeared  at  the 
county  budget  hearings  last  year  to 
ask  that  any  economies  be  effected. 
(Sullivan  County  has  a  budget  total¬ 
ing  around  a  million  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars.)  Quite  a  few  people  came  in  to 
ask  for  additional  monies  for  their  pet 
projects.  Although  meetings  are  open, 
citizens  rarely  attend  either  the  county 
or  the  town  board  meetings.  No  one 
comes  unless  he  wants  something. 
“Elect  them  and  forget  them”  seems 
to  be  our  motto. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  believe  that 
the  schools  are  doing  more  than  we 
parents  are  in  preparing  our  children 
for  a  future  in  a  free  world.  I  asked 
Mr.  W.  E.  Ross,  the  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Tri-Valley  School  at 
Grahamsville,  what  specific  things  the 
school  was  doing  toward  that  end.  He 
told  me  that  social  studies  and  English 
are  correlated  to  arouse  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  heritage  as  a  nation  and  our 
responsibilities  as  citizens. 

Although  the  school  is  new,  prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  have  been  made  to  organize 
the  student  government  to  parallel  ex¬ 
actly  the  town  government,  with  super¬ 
visor,  justices,  and  councilmen.  School 
traffic  squads  will  be  in  place  of  the 
town  highway  department.  This  pro¬ 
gram  will  probably  include  observation 
of  the  township  government  in  action 
and  ought  to  have  a  wholesome  effect 
on  both  the  school  and  the  community. 

What  kind  of  example  are  we  setting 
for  our  children  ?  We  talk  glibly  about 
freedom  and  personal  liberty,  but  we 
act  as  if  we  wanted  taxation  without 
representation.  Maybe  if  we  stopped 
and  counted  our  blessings  once  in  a 
while,  took  stock  of  the  heritage  we 
are  gradually  losing,  our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  town  and  county  affairs  would 
change.  It  would  not  be  so  easy  for 
self-seeking  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
to  take  over,  at  home  or  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Let’s  not  forget  that  we  still  have 
to  work  at  freedom  to  keep  it. 


Mrs.  Inez  George  Gridley 
of  Grahamsville,  N.  Y„ 
and  Rer  little  daughter 
Linda  Anne,  known  to  all 
readers  of  those  delight¬ 
ful  pieces  which  Mrs.  Grid- 
ley  writes  regularly  for 
American  Agriculturist 
under  the  heading  ALONG 

THE  SOUTH  HILL  ROAD. 

— Photo  by  Zanetti 
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\  Rural  j 
[  Radio  j 
i  Network  ■ 

|  Sponsored  in  the  interests  of  | 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
I  leading  farm  organizations  of 
*  New  York  State. 


PROFESSIONAL 

FOOTBALL 

Washington  Redskins 
2:00  P.M. 

Oet.  19  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
Oct.  26  Cleveland  Browns 
Nov.  2  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
Nov.  9  Philadelphia  Eagles 
Nov.  16  San  Francisco  49’ers 
Nov.  23  New  York  Giants 

MEL  ALLEN 

BEST  IN  THE  NATION 
Sponsored  by 

AMOCO 

BEST  FOB  YOUR  CAR 


COLLEGE 

FOOTBALL 

CORNELL 

1 :45  P.M.  Saturdays 

Oct.  18  Yale  , 

Oct.  25  Princeton 
Nov.  1  Columbia 
Nov.  8  Michigan 
Nov.  15  Dartmouth 
Nov.  27  Pennsylvania 


r 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

l 
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Rural  Radio  Network 
Football  heard  on  these 
FM  dials: 


I 

I 


WHLD-FM 

Niagara  Falls 

98 

WFNF-FM 

Wethersfield 

108 

WHDL-FM 

Olean 

96 

WVBT-FM 

Bristol  Center 

95 

WHCU-FM 

Ithaca 

97 

WVCN-FM 

DeEuyter 

105 

WWNY-FM 

Watertown 

100 

WMSA-FM 

Massena 

105 

WRUN-FM 

Utica-Rome 

106 

WVCV-FM 

Cherry  Valley 

102 

WFLY-FM 

Troy 

92 

WHVA-FM 

Poughkeepsie 

105 

YVQAN-FM 

Scranton 

92 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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C-1  28  and  C-129.  Mittens  are  a  wel¬ 
come  gift  for  youngsters  and  teen¬ 
agers  alike.  For  the  small  fry,  here’s 
knitted  puppet  mittens  with  duplicate 
stitch  faces.  For  teen-agers,  the  flower 
trimmed  mittens  with  long  warm  cuffs. 
Instructions,  3  cents. 

* 

PC-7188.  For  small  yet  personal 
Christmas  remembrances,  crochet  these 
lacy  hankie  edgings.  In  solid  or  varie¬ 
gated  shades  they  make  cherished 
gifts.  Instructions,  3  cents. 


PC-6135.  Crochet  a  fancy  bib  for 
baby  to  wear  on  dress-up  occasions. 
This  one  is  made  in  single-crochet 
stitches  with  a  shell  stitch  border.  Trim 
with  satin  ribbon.  Instructions,  3  cents. 

t 


I 


949 5-A.  Bright  blossoms  with  leaves 
and  stems  arranged  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground  make  this  attractive  potholder. 
Ideal  for  gifts  or  for  your  own  kitchen. 
Instructions,  3  cents. 


\ 


C-1  23.  Crocheted  square  motifs  made 
in  solid  and  combined  colors  make  this 
outstanding  baby  afghan.  Make  it  in 
baby  wool  for  softness  and  warmth,  us¬ 
ing  pastel  shades.  Instructions,  3  cents. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  to 
Needlework  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  10 
North  Cherry  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y„  and  enclose 
3  cents  (in  coins)  for  each 
instruction  leaflet  wanted. 
No  stamps  please.  Be  sure 
to  write  plainly  your  name 
and  address,  and  number 
and  name  of  each  item 
wanted. 


MOM’S 

MEMOS 


Hi,  folks!  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  our  chatty 
get-togethers.  I  will 
tell  you  about  many 
things  through  this  editorialized  ad¬ 
vertising  column  and  all  products  will 
be  guaranteed  by  Mom’s  Memos  as 
presented. 


THE  NEWS  IS  OUT!  ...  my  neigh¬ 
bors  have  discovered  that  I’m  making 
pies  a  wonderfully  easy  way  —  with 
JELL-O  PUDDINGS  and  PIE  FILL¬ 
INGS.  These  pies  taste  like  home¬ 
made,  yet  are  downright  easy  to  turn 
out.  You  just  add  milk  and  cook  for 
about  5  minutes,  then  cool  and  pour 
into  your  pie  shell. 

Any  one  of  the  five 
flavors  bakes  up  to 
“company  good” 
pies  —  for  pennies! 

There’s  dark  Choco¬ 
late,  rich  and  really 
luscious;  smooth 
Coconut  Cream,  generously  sprinkled 
with  crunchy  coconut;  tart  and  tangy 
Lemon  with  a  fresh-grated  lemon  fla¬ 
vor;  mellow  Butterscotch  and  Vanilla. 
Try  all  five  JELL-O  PUDDINGS  and 
PIE  FILLINGS  —  for  the  best  pies 
you’ve  ever  tasted.  The  family  will 
shout  “we  want  more”  —  and  you’ll 
thank  me  and  the  Jell-O  people  for 
taking  the  work  out  of  pie  making. 
Put  them  at  the  top  of  your  shopping 
list  —  right  now! 


Save  SAFELY  B?  'Jffad 
and  Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 

OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 


ASSETS  OVER  $59,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

D  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State  _____  26 


•  •  • 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


I 
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Since  1 880 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.,  INC. 


\**°  \ 
G^s  ‘ 

G<e° 


Pick  up  your  Ith  aca 
FEATHERLIGHT  Repeater — there’s 
a  baching  of  three  generations  of 
>  gunmaking  in  your  hands!  Nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century’s  worth  of 
skill  and  precision  are  in  it.  You'  ve 
gpt  something  in  that  FEATHER- 
LIGHT! 

As  the  Ithaca  Gunmakers  say, 
"We  can’t  make  all  the  guns  in  the 
world,  so  let’s  just  make  the  best. " 

We  re  not  caught  up  yet  —  so  — 
be  sure  of  getting  your  FEATHER- 
LIGHT  Repeater  by  seeing  your 
Ithaca  Dealer  now.  We  II  tell  you 
where  your  nearest  one  is. 

Send  10c  for  catalog  of  guns  and 
shooting  tips. 


Box  26/  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THIS  FORUM  ISSUE 

S  YOU  READ  through  this  Fifth  Annual  Forum  Issue 
*"of  your  farm  paper,  and  realize  its  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  good  common  sense  expressed  by  so  many 
competent  citizens,  you’ll  think  of  at  least  one  friend 
whom  you’d  like  to  have  read  it.  We  have  printed  some 
extra  copies  for  this  purpose. 

To  send  a  Forum  Issue  to  a  friend,  send  us  his  name 
and  address,  together  with  a  dollar  bill.  We’ll  send  him 
not  only  the  Forum  Issue  but  also  the  next  47  issues  of 
your  farm  paper  with  your  compliments. 

Mail  name,  address  and  dollar  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  Circulation  Dept.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  18,  1952 

Church  and  Sunday  School 


ORE  and  more  it  is  being  said 
that  freedom  which  we  in 
America  seem  to  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course  is  based  on 
religious  principles.  With  that  thought 
in  mind  we  asked  a  number  of  our 
younger  readers  to  express  themselves 
relative  to  the  place  of  young  people 
in  the  church,  as  well  as  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  church  in  interesting  young 
people  in  its  activities.  Here  are  some 
of  the  letters  received: 

WORK  GIVES  SATISFACTION 

HE  population  of  the  Town  of  Peru 
is  so  small  (about  34  families  in¬ 
cluding  all  faiths)  we  can’t  afford  to 
have  a  year-round  minister.  We  do. 
however,  have  a  student  minister  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  to  preach  in 
our  First  Congregational  church.  In 
this  period  of  time  I  have  attended 
church  every  week.  We  do  not  have  a 
regular  Sunday  School,  but  on  Tues¬ 
days  of  each  week  the  church  has  a 
Vacation  Bible  School  for  children  from 
pre-school  age  to  the  eighth  grade.  For 
the  past  two  years  I  have  been  a  teach¬ 
er  of  the  Junior  Class.  I  am  also  the 
substitute  organist  in  the  church. 

My  brother  (17)  and  I  wish  that  the 
older  members  of  our  church  would 
give  some  thought  and  work  to  the 
church  between  Sundays  —  not  just 
come  there  on  Sunday  morning  and  sit 
there  with  their  best  hat  on  and  their 
hands  folded.  I  believe  our  Father  ex¬ 
pects  us  to  work  together  for  His 
House — not  just  come  to  call. 

I  think  young  people’s  programs  are 
wonderful  if  they  aren’t  carried  on  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  older  people. 
Certainly  have  sports  for  the  young 
people,  but  once  in  awhile  take  Dad  and 
Cramp  along  to  show  you  how  they  did 
it  in  the  old  days.  Have  dances  by  all 
means,  but  have  them  to  include  even 
your  kid  sister  and  your  old  “granny.” 
If  we  can’t  live  together  and  play  to¬ 
gether  in  our  church  how  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  nations  to  get  along. 

I  like  to  work;  there  is  such  a  satis¬ 
faction  in  viewing  the  things  you  ac¬ 
complish.  Give  us  work  to  do  for  the 
church,  help  us  with  ways  to  cai’ry  it 
out,  and  we  young  people  will  all  be 
there  every  Sunday.  —  Lynn  Wheeler, 
age  15,  Peru,  Mass. 

sji  s|:  J|s 

LOOKING  TOWARD  PEACE 

F  THE  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  would  let  the  young  people 
take  turns  giving  the  devotions  I  think 
the  young  people  wouldn’t  miss  a  Sun¬ 
day. 

In  our  church  we  have  2  youth  pro¬ 
grams  (The  Luther  League  and  the 
Youth  Council).  It  would  be  nice  if  our 
church  sponsored  young  people’s  dances. 

We  all  should  take  a  little  time  and 
give  more  effort  to  modern  examples 
and  versions  of  the  teachings  of  God. 
If  we  all  did  this  we  would  have  peace 
in  this  country.  —  Judy  Scheifele,  age 
16,  Verona,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

MOVIES  TEACH 

DOUBT  that  any  organization  could 
sponsor  a  program  so  interesting 
that  I  could  not  miss  it  if  I  had  some¬ 
thing  else  special  to  do. 

Perhaps  churches  could  sponsor 
sports.  I  think  they  should  sponsor 
dances.  A  lot  of  older  folks  in  our 
church  frown  on  dancing  in  the  church, 
but  I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  with  it 
and  neither  does  anyone  else  in  our 
young  people’s  group. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  mov¬ 
ies  in  Sunday  School.  People  learn  best 
if  they  see  something.  Movies  are  avail¬ 
able  for  a  lot  of  lessons  in  Sunday 
School  and  I  think  they  should  definite¬ 
ly  be  shown.  Younger  kids  will  sit  still 


longer  if  they  are  looking  at  some¬ 
thing. 

My  father  is  a  school  teacher  by  pro¬ 
fession.  He  and  my  mother  both  teach 
Sunday  School  and  Mother  plays  the 
organ  in  church.  They  both  agree  that 
there  should  be  more  movies.  —  Dave 
Buchman,  age  18,  Owings  Mill,  Md. 

*  ❖  * 

LIVING  TOGETHER 

GOING  TO  Sunday  School  regularly 
teaches  one  to  have  faith  in  God, 
and  that  all  things  will  come  out  all 
right  in  the  end  if  you  believe  in  Him. 

It  teaches  you  how  to  live  successfully 
with  other  people;  how  to  make  many 
faithful  friends,  and  it  also  makes  your 
life  much  happier. 

I  live  in  a  small  town  of  approxi-  i 
mately  600  people.  There  are  no  places 
in  town  for  the  young  people'  to  go  and 
spend  their  free  time,  consequently 
many  hang  around  the  saloons.  If  our 
church  would  start  a  program  for  the 
young  people,  maybe  for  only  one  or 
two  nights  a  week  to  begin  with,  but 
building  up  all  the  while,  I  wouldn’t 
miss  Sunday  School  for  the  world! 

There  are  two  churches  in  this  town 
- — Methodist  and  Catholic.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  would 
get  together  to  plan  this  sort  of  pro¬ 
gram.—  Harry  Pfister,  age  15,  Lime¬ 
stone,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

CRITICAL  FOOD 

DO  not  agree  with  all  the  functions 
of  the  church.  Sometimes  it  seems 
that  there  is  more  greed  shown  and 
prejudices  expressed  by  many  church 
people  than  by  those  who  do  not  attend 
church. 

I  am  a  young  farmer.  I  can  see  a 
critical  world  food  supply  which  will 
not  be  met  in  the  future.  No  church  or 
government  can  be  properly  organized 
which  does  not  plan  its  population  to 
fit  its  food  supplies.  Of  course  many 
other  people  have  told  me  that  it 
couldn’t  be  done. 

I  have  only  had  two  years  of  college 
and  am  only  20,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  an  educational  crusade  must  be 
launched  to  save  our  future  children. 

- — Gery  Brown,  age  20,  Bangor,  Maine. 

J  *  *  * 

WHOLESOME  RECREATION 

ATTEND  church  regularly  and  many 
of  my  outside  activities  center 
around  the  church.  I  am  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  our  local  Luther  League  and 
from  this  office  I  share  in  the  program 
planning  for  our  meetings  which  center 
around  everyday  problems  of  youth, 
thus  problems  which  we  may  have  to 
encounter  can  often  be  solved. 

I  sing  in  the  church  choir  doing  some 
solo  work.  As  I  am  interested  in  music 
I  find  that  the  church  is  one  place 
where  everyone  can  share  in  music 
whether  they  can  sing  or  not,  and  this 
benefits  so  many  people. 

I  have  a  Sunday  School  class  of  ten 
fourth  grade  boys  and  girls.  As  I  am 
planning  to  be  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  I  find  that  the  experience  I  am 
getting  in  the  church  is  the  best  to  be 
found.  Planning  the  lesson  and  whole¬ 
some  recreation  centered  around  the 
church  and  its  function  is  certainly  the 
best  field  in  which  one  can  work. 

Although  I  feel  that  our  church  has  a 
wholesome  youth  program,  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  modern  version  of  teaching 
about  God  would  be  helpful  in  some  re¬ 
spects. 

Most  of  our  young  people  are  regu¬ 
lar  church  members  and  share  in  the 
projects  that  the  church  promotes  be¬ 
cause  we  have  pleasure  in  working  to¬ 
gether,  having  fun,  and  working  for 
God. — Dorothy  V.  Keller,  age  18,  Jef¬ 
ferson ,  Md. 
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is  the  voice  of  a  people 
who  still  have  a  choice. 
The  heritage  of  a  free 
poll,  however,  is  yours 
only  if  you  exercise  it. 

Be  sure  that  you  make 
your  choice. 

VOTE  ON  NOV.  4 


35 

Years 

of 

Constru 
Service  to 
Northeastern  Farmers 


Taken  at  the  grand  opening  of  "Teen  Tavern."  In  the  orchestra  are:  Charles  Button, 
athletic  director  of  the  Central  School;  Miss  Jean  Bragg,  home  economics  teacher;  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Willett,  music  teacher;  Bert  Green,  art  teacher. 

Among  those  seated  in  front  row  are:  James  Perry,  a  student;  Principal  Neil 
Wooley;  Mrs.  Gerald  Bronson,  Grange  Master;  Mrs.  Howard  Urtz,  president  of  the 
PTA;  Walter  Misciewcx,  president  of  the  Student  Council;  George  Wiler,  FFA  president; 
Mary  Gillen,  FHA  president,  and  three  cheer  leaders,  Louella  Wiler,  Joyce  Mathis, 
and  Mary  Lou  Wiler. 

fax - 

Serving  tlie  Community 


EST  Leyden  Grange  No.  620  of 
Lewis  County,  New  York,  is 
the  New  York  State  winner 
of  the  Grange  Community 
Service  Contest.  It  took  first  place  by 
studying  what  the  little  community 
needed  and  by  picking  out  three  im¬ 
portant  jobs  and  doing  them  quietly 
but  effectively. 

The  three  jobs  which  the  members 
of  West  Leyden  Grange  did  were:  To 
find  a  doctor  and  persuade  him  to  start 
practicing  in  the  community;  to  provide 
a  place  for  the  young  people  to  have 
wholesome  fun;  and  to  see  that  some 
90  illegal  names  on  the  Town  of  Lewis 
registration  rolls  were  removed.  Let’s 
see  briefly  what  they  did  on  each  prob¬ 
lem. 

It  is  no  small  job  to  find  a  doctor 
and  to  get  him  to  move  to  a  country 
community.  A  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  letters  were  written  to  the  State 
Medical  Society,  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  and  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Resettlement  of  Foreign  Physi¬ 
cians.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  Dr. 
Jarosal  Sachno  agreed  to  open  an  of¬ 
fice  which  he  did  about  the  middle  of 
August.  The  expense  of  this  job  was 
small — about  $5.18  being  used  for  sta¬ 
tionery,  postage,  and  telephone — but 


the  results  to  the  community  were  im¬ 
portant. 

The  recreation  place  for  the  young 
folks  is  called  “Teen  Tavern.”  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  ’51  two  boys  from  the  Student 
Council  of  the  school  went  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Grange  and  discussed  the 
need. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
older  folks  were  sure  the  kids  would 
tear  it  down,  a  place  was  secured.  Some 
of  the  parents  offered  to  be  present  in 
regular  turn  and  “Teen  Tavern”  was 
soon  a  reality. 

The  third  job — that  of  cleaning  up 
the  padded  registration  rolls — was  one 
that  could  well  have  been  avoided,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  certain  to  raise  objec¬ 
tions  and  criticism.  However,  the 
Grangers  felt  the  job  needed  doing  and 
they  took  the  lead. 

The  job  was  started  by  passing  a 
resolution  at  a  regular  Grange  meeting, 
petitioning  the  local  board  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  all  doubtful 
names  on  the  register  and  to  present 
facts  to  the  County  Board  of  Elections. 

As  a  result  two  men  in  the  district 
were  appointed  to  make  a  house  to 
house  canvass  of  local  voters.  The 
canvassers  did  a  thorough  job,  and  the 
registration  rolls  were  reduced  by  94 
names. 


IHe  Board  of  Elections  of  the  Town  of  Lewis  which  removed  more  than  90  names  from 
the  registration  rolls.  Seated  around  table  from  left  to  right:  Ray  Simmons,  John 
Beyel,  Ray  Pawlicki,  and  Ray  Schoff. 


Americans  —  and  farmers  particu¬ 
larly  —  have  always  had  a  knack 
for  getting  things  done  by  getting 
together. 

In  the  old  days,  neighbor  helped 
neighbor  in  barn  raisings  and  husk¬ 
ing  bees.  But  in  1917,  farmers  faced 
a  bigger  problem.  Existing  sources 
for  borrowing  money  had  proved 
entirely  inadequate  for  agricultural 
needs. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  got  together  again. 
They  created  the  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  system. 

Millions  of  farmers  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  this  low-cost  credit  serv¬ 
ice,  and  here  in  the  Northeast  they 
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are  offered  safe,  reliable  credit  for 
every  kind  of  farm  financing 
through — 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  Springfield 
and  5 6  local  national  farm 
loan  associations  which  pro¬ 
vide  41/2%  mortgage  loans  for 
periods  up  to  33  years. 

THE  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
of  Springfield  and  34  local 
production  credit  associations 
which  provide  short-term  cred¬ 
it  up  to  30  months  at  reasonable  cost 
for  farm  operating  needs. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  BANK  FOR  COOPERATIVES  which 
provides  constructive  service  through 
commodity,  operating  and  facility  loans 
for  farmers’  cooperatives. 

THE  FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  BANK  of 
Springfield  which  serves  production 
credit  associations,  farmers’  cooperatives 
and  others  as  a  bank  of  discount. 


For  free  information  see  your  local  associations  or 
write  Dept.  AA,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


by  farmers  for  farmers 


The  Voice  of  America... 
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I ESIDE  the  white  ribbon  of 
highway  that  lay  shimmer¬ 
ing  under  the  August  sun  I 
plowed  stubbleground  for 
wheat.  The  furrows,  not  any 
^too  long  for  handy  working  with  a  two- 
way  rig,  were  drawn  in  the  segment  of 
a  circle,  which  would  have  been  all 
right  if  the  circle  had  been  horizontal¬ 
ly  instead  of  vertically  laid  out.  There 
wab  a  sharp  incline  at  each  end  and  a 
hollow  in  the  centre,  so  that  on  a  single 
“through”  the  team  encountered  all 
sorts  of  going:  uphill,  downhill,  and  a 
little,  a  very  little,  level  in  the  middle. 
The  ends  were  stony,  and  almost  as 
dry  as  the  dust  in  the  road,  but  the 
centre  was  damp  enough  to  moisten  the 
plow  moldboards  so  that  they  refused 
to  scour  on  encountering  the  dusty  soil 
of  the  slopes.  Each  time  after  passing 
the  middle  I  was  compelled  to  hoist 
by  main  strength  the  plow  then  in  op¬ 
eration  and  painfully  scrape  and  polish 
the  blade  while  the  horses  tangled 
themselves  in  rein  and  trace  with  in¬ 
effectual  combating  of  the  stinging 
gadflies. 

At  last  I  stopped  at  the  end  nearest 
the  barn,  and  procuring  a  chunk  of 
brick  and  an  old  fertilizer  sack  endea¬ 
vored  to  scour  the  plows  until  they 
would  pass  cleanly  through  the  fur¬ 
row.  While  I  was  thus  engaged,  a  neat 
though  inexpensive  motor  car  drew  up 
by  the  roadside  and  its  occupant  hailed 
me,  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was 
an  unusually  pleasant  morning.  I  re¬ 
plied  in  affirmation  of  this  statement, 
and  my  visitor,  a  prosperous  appearing 
man  of  middle  age,  inquired  if  I  knew 
where  there  was  such  a  creature  as  an 
unhired  hired  man. 


*  *  * 

“Don’t  know  as  I  do,”  I  replied.  “The 
last  local  survivor  of  that  tribe  got  a 
job  in  a  shoeshop  more  than  two  years 
ago.” 


to  camouflage  my  eagerness,  but  con¬ 
cluded,  by  telling  him  that  it  was  a 
deal.  Whereupon  he  dismounted,  and 
coming  around  in  front  of  the  team 
looked  them  over  critically. 

“Got  to  have  some  horses,”  said  he. 
“Want  to  sell  these  ?  They’re  pretty 
light,  but  I  might  be  able  to  use  them 
at  a  price.” 

*  *  * 

Employing  the  best  tactics  acquired 
in  years  of  horse-trading  experience,  I 
answered  that  I  did  not  care  anything 
about  selling,  since  I  would  be  obliged 
to  replace  them  at  once,  and  probably 
at  a  greater  price  than  I  received. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  man. 
That  off  horse  won’t  weigh  more  than 
nine  hundred,  and  the  middle  one  can 
look  right  at  the  sun  without  blinking, 
an’  the  nigh  one,  now,  that  nigh  one’s 
flanks,  you  notice,  work  just  like  a 
blacksmith’s  bellows  every  time  he 
takes  a  breath.  That’s  all  right,  too, 
and  neither  here  nor  there.  Just  wanted 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
maybe  you,  with  your  knowledge  of 
the  horse  market  around  here,  could 
replace  ’em  for  considerably  less  than 
I’d  offer  you.” 

“Maybe  I  could,”  I  allowed.  “What’s 
your  offer?” 

“I’ll  give  you,”  said  he,  starting  back 
towards  his  car,  “I’ll  give  you  just  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  team,  harness 
and  plow  all  complete  as  the  rig  stands. 
And  when  I  say  five  hundred  I  don’t 
mean  notes  or  chattel  mortgages  or 
cat-and-dog  promises.  My  deals  are 
C.D.W.R.  and  C.O.D.  which  means 
Come  Down  With  the  Rhine  and  Cash 
on  Delivery.” 

“You’ve  bought  something,”  I  said. 

“Good!”  said  he.  I’ll  call  you  up  in  a 
day  or  two  and  let  you  know  where  to 


deliver  ’em  and  get  your  money.  Proba¬ 
bly  I’ll  want  ’em  down  on  the  Town¬ 
send  place.  And  now,  by  Jing,  I  must 
hurry  along.  Got  an  appointment  at 
Cortland  at  two  o’clock  today.” 

He  reached  his  car,  pqt  one  foot  on 
the  running-board  and  halted,  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  lost  in  thought.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  turned  and  addressed  me 
again : 

“Don’t  suppose  you  want  to  sell  this 
place,  do  you?” 

I  replied  that  I  would  sell  anything 
I  owned  if  I  could  get  my  price  for  it. 

“What  is  your  price?”  asked  my 
visitor. 

I  named  a  figure  that  would  let  me 
out  with  a  substantial  profit,  and  after 
inquiring  about  the  number  of  acres, 
available  plow-land,  condition  of  build¬ 
ings,  etc.,  the  business-like  traveler 
made  a  statement  as  to  his  position  re¬ 
garding  the  purchase  of  farming  propo¬ 
sitions. 

“With  the  aid  of  experts,”  said  he,  “I 
have  ascertained  the  exact  working 
value  through  ten-year  periods  of  the 
lands  in  sections  in  which  I  am  in¬ 
terested.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
fluctuations  due  to  wartime  specula¬ 
tion  and  after-war  depression,  the  land 
values  in  this  community  approximate 
fifty  dollars  per  acre.  If  you  care  to 
sell  at  that  price  I  can  handle  your 
job.” 

This  time  I  hesitated  but  briefly. 
After  making  arrangements  to  meet 
me  at  the  village  within  a  week  and 
complete  the  deal,  my  caller  cranked 
up  his  roadster  and  sped  on  his  way. 

*  *  * 

Some  hours  later  I  sat  upon  the 
farmhouse  porch,  engaged  in  dreams 
of  a  village  residence  and  a  lighter  and 
more  profitable  occupation  than  farm¬ 
ing.  Presently  a  dust  cloud  appeared  on 
the  highway  to  the  south,  from  which 
in  time  an  automobile  emerged  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  house.  Two  men 
clad  in  some  model  of  tin-soldier  uni¬ 
form  dismounted,  and  fearing  that 
Pancho  Y.  Villa  had  at  last  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  or  that  the  sheriff  had  come 
to  see  me,  I  arose  to  go  inside  and  pro¬ 
cure  my  percussion-lock  carbine,  C. 
Sharp’s  Patent,  1848.  My  callers,  how¬ 
ever,  turned  out  to  be  guards  or  attend- 


“Well,”  said  my  caller,  “I  need  one. 
In  fact  I  need  half  a  dozen,  an’  I’ll  get 
’em,  by  Jing,  I’ll  get  ’em,  if  I  have  to 
outbid  George  F.  Johnson  ’n  old  Hank 
Ford  and  build  a  model  village  for  my 
help  to  live  in!  Know  of  any  milch 
cattle  for  sale?” 

“How  many  do  you  want?”  I  asked. 

“Fifty  or  more,”  said  he,  “but  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  to  pick  ’em  up  in  small 
batches.  My  name  is  J.  H.  Schuyler, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  On  account  of  failing  health  I 
have  withdrawn  from  my  city  business 
and  am  investing  in  farming  lands  and 
equipment.  Just  bought  the  Townsend 
place  down  below  here,  and  have  deals 
on  for  several  others.” 

Here  was  evidently  the  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime,  and  one  that  I  must  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of.  “I  have  two 
or  three  cows  that  I  might  sell  if  I 
could  get  my  price,”  I  said.  “No  es¬ 
pecial  reason  for  selling,  but  am  al¬ 
ways  in  for  a  deal  just  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  it.” 

“What  are  they,  and  what’s  your 
price?”  my  visitor  inquired. 

I  gave  an  optimistic  description  of 
each  horned  individual,  skipping  lightly 
over  the  statements  concerning  bag- 
trouble,  breachiness  and  low  produc¬ 
tion.- 

“All  right,”  said  he.  “I  haven’t  time 
to  go  and  look  at  ’em,  but  I’ll  take  your 
word  for  what  they  are.  If  you  want 
fifty  dollars  less  than  your  offer  for  the 
bunch,  you’ve  sold  something.  I’ll  send 
a  man  and  the  cash  for  ’em  next 
Wednesday.” 

I  hemmed  and  hawed  for  a  moment 
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No  More  Sleeping  in  the  Shock,  Boys 
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I  KNOW  SUM  AND 
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THOSE  FELLAS 
GOT  A  LOT  OF  NERVE 

[sleeping  on  my  time/ 

| -ANNIE,  I’M  GOING  TO 
TOWN  FOR  SOME¬ 
THING,  I’LL  BE 
^  RIGHT  BACK/ 


/  I’LL  BET  HE’S 

/GOING  TO  8UY 
A  CORN  PICKER 
TO  PICK  THE 
REST  OF  THE 
CORN  jU 


THE  LIBERTY 
BELL 

By 

George  L.  Kress 

Lord,  let  it  ring  again— 

Just  once,  across  the  land. 

And  let  this  age  of  .men 
Fall  silent  where  they  stand 
And  hearken  to  the  bell. 

Lord,  let  it  ring  once  more. 

Of  Liberty  to  tell. 

And  send  from  shore  to  shore 
The  blaze  of  Freedom's  morn. 

Lord,  let  it  break  each  chain 
Of  bondage  we  have  borne— 

All  pride  and  selfish  gain. 
Uncertainty  and  fear. 

Lord,  let  it  banish  doubt. 

And  make  our  thinking  clear; 

Then  drive  our  idols  out. 

And  turn  our  hearts  to  thee. 

Lord,  let  it  ring  again. 

This  bell  that  made  us  free. 

For  we  are  captive  men 
Who  yearn  for  Liberty. 

From  " Forward " 


ants  from  the  Binghamton  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  an  institution  for  the  confinement 
and  care  of  the  insane.  They  had 
stopped  to  inquire  if  I  had  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  a  recently-escaped  inmate  of 
that  place  of  detention. 

“No,”  I  said,  “No  crazy  party  around 
here  that  I  know  of.” 

“Maybe,”  suggested  one  of  the  men, 
“you  might  have  noticed  the  feller 
we’re  after,  goin’  by  in  a  car  sometime 
this  forenoon.  Big  man,  about  middle 
age,  in  a  Ford  roadster  with  a  broken 
windshield.” 

“What!”  said  I,  with  a  spasm  of  hor¬ 
rified  suspicion  gripping  at  my  midriff. 

“Yes,”  said  the  attendant.  “Didn't 
know  but  what  he  might  have  stopped 
and  bought  your  farm  or  something. 
Old  boy  has  a  msinia  for  buyin’  every¬ 
thing  in  sight,  and  has  fooled  half  the 
farmers  between  here  and  Binghamton. 
Bought  a  car  down  near  Vestal  with  a 
bogus^  check  for  a  thousand  dollars,  'n 
has  kept  us  on  the  jump  so  far.  Didn’t 
stop  here,  did  he?” 

I  sadly  admitted  that  he  did,  and 
after  giving  them  such  information  as 
might  aid  in  his  recapture  I  harnessed 
the  team  and  returned  to  my  inter¬ 
rupted  labors  in  the  stubble  lot. 

(Reprinted  from  the  March  16,  192J 
issue  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  News. 
George  Lee,  Editor) 

—  a-y  — 

NEW  HOOK 

“The  4-H  Handbook”  by  H.  A.  Will- 
man  of  Cornell  is  published  by  the 
Comstock  Publishing  Associates, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y,,  and  the  price  is  $4.50. 

The  book  is  designed  as  a  time-saver 
for  local  4-H  leaders,  county  extension 
agents,  vocational  teachers  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  older  youth.  Its  aim  is  to  help 
in  the  development  of  worth  while  farm 
youth  programs.  The  book  has  252 
pages.  It  contains  50  4-H  lessons  cover¬ 
ing  the  field  of  agriculture  as  well  as 
2,000  questions  and  answers  of  interest 
to  most  4-H  Club  members.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  Professor  Willman  has  had 
charge  of  the  dairy  and  livestock  ac¬ 
tivities  throughout  the  Empire  State. 

—  A. A.  - 

In  one  week,  a  city  newspaper  gets 
enough  government  publicity  to  fill  800 
columns,  Junius  B.  Wood  said  in  an 
article  in  Nation’s  Business. 
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Boys  will  be 

BIG  SHOTS 


W 


James  A.  Farley 


By  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

[HEN  I  look  on  the  older  gener¬ 
ation,  my  generation,  strugg- 

_ ling  with  terrifying  world 

conditions,  I  realize  the  won¬ 
ders  we  have  achieved,  the  advances  we 
have  made,  the  marked  improvements 
and  progress.  Yet  I  also  see  the  errors 
we  committed,  the  mistakes,  the 
wrongs,  the  many, 
many  stupidities, 
and  my  heart  is 
heavy.  When  I  look 
upon  the  generation 
after  us,  which  was 
so  often  called  “The 
Lost  Generation,”  I 
marvel  at  their  mag¬ 
nificence  in  World 
War  II.  They  were 
boys  to  make  the 
blood  sing  and  the 
heart  exult  with 
pride. 

Those  were  our 
G.I.’s  who  are  now  pulling  the  load 
with  us. 

But  most  important  is  the  new  young 
lot.  Everywhere  I  meet  them — they  are 
the  American  leaders  and  lawmakers 
of  tomorrow.  I  am  deeply  impressed  as 
I  talk  with  them  by  their  sincerity, 
their  directness,  and  their  capacity  for 
devotion. 

Yet  you  and  I  know  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  our  criminals  are  boys  and  young 
men.  The  average  age  of  men  who  are 
inmates  in  prisons  or  reformatories  is 
under  26. 

American  youngsters  are  no  fools. 
They  don’t  follow  the  hypocrite  or  the 
lukewarm.  They  are  furnaces  of 
strength,  fierce  interests,  and  urgent 
dreams.  They  want  to  be  recognized. 
They  want  credit.  They  crave  to  stand 
out.  They  want  desperately  to  be  a 
part  of  doings. 

What  are  we  doing  for  them  and 
about  them?  The  problem  is  not  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency,  but  adult  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  time '  to  stop  delinquency  is 
before  the  boy  becomes  delinquent  .  .  . 
at  an  age  when  most  adults  consider 
them  too  much  bother. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  an  inter¬ 
church  world  survey  of  statistics  in 
cities  of  over  300,000  population.  52.7 
per  cent  of  our  population  showed  non¬ 
church-going  people.  In  rural  areas  the 
percentage  was  even  higher.  What  has 
happened  to  us  ? 

Speaking  as  a  father  and  a  church¬ 
man,  I  ask  you,  what  can  we  expect 
of  our  boys  when  more-  than  half  of  our 
homes  are  religious  jungles?  It  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  in  the  years  ahead  to 
keep  and  to  build  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  Are  we  to  expect  the  men  who 
take  our  places  to  do  it  without  God? 
Only  a  vast  religious  awakening  can 
give  full  valuation  and  unassailable 
dignity  to  our  lives. 

Anybody  can  collect  a  gdng  of  boys 
and  throw  a  basketball  up  in  the  air. 
But  when  you  build  on  a  church  you 
give  a  boy  identification  with  the  pow¬ 
er  of  God  Almighty.  When  you  take 
him  into  a  club  or  a  purposeful  group, 
you  build  stability  and  the  sense  of 
belonging. 

Each  of  us  can  teach  at  least  one  boy 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  excitement  of 
doing.  Lots  of  people  overlook  that  joy 
completely  in  the  idea  that  if  a  man  is 
smart  enough,  he  can  find  ways  to  live 
without  working.  Maybe  an  individual 
can,  for  a  while,  but  a  nation,  never. 
The  trend  has  become  to  do  as  little  as 
We  can  and  get  as  much  as  we  can. 
Perhaps  that  is  a  far-swing  of  a  pendu¬ 


lum.  And  it  had  better  swing  back  be¬ 
fore  our  red-blooded  boys  sicken  and 
rot. 

We  Americans  have  never  sat  back. 
The  biggest  river  to  harness  or  bridge, 
the  farthest  distances  to  lace  with 
roads  and  rails,  the  highest  mountains 
and  deepest  pits — we-can-do-it;  let-me- 
at-it ;  the-impossible-takes-a-little-long- 
er — that's  the  American  speaking  and 
our  boys  feel  it  in  their  breasts. 

But  there’s  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way.  Without  respect  for  God  there  can 
be  no  respect  for  each  other,  past  an¬ 
imal  urges.  There’s  a  God  to  be  honored 
and  served  because  His  Spirit  is  in  our¬ 
selves  and  our  own  spirit  claims  honor 
and  service. 

Tomorrow’s  manhood  is  at  your  el¬ 
bow.  Can  you  put  out  your  hand  and 
take  hold  of  him  ?  He’s  knocking  at  the 
door  that  is  your  future.  Will  you  open 
it  to  him — with  God  in  your  heart  and 
in  your  welcome?  No  man  or  woman 
today  aware  of  our  dangers  should  be 
able  to  sleep  soundly  without  giving 
some  share  of  time  to  our  future  men, 
individually  and  collectively. 

—  A. a.  — 

IIow  Price 
Controls  Work 

CEILING  prices,  rationing  and  subsi¬ 
dies  are  the  3-legged  stool  of  an 
economy  which  endeavors  to  hold  pric¬ 
es  below  the  equilibrium:  level.  A  stool 
will  not  stand  for  any  length  of  time 
on  one  or  two  legs,  but  needs  all  three. 

In  England  they  understand  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  do,  for  they  have  been  at 
it  longer.  They  fix  prices,  ration  and 
subsidize  agricultural  commodities 
pretty  well  across  the  board;  they  have 
had  to  do  this  to  make  the  system 
work.  We  will  have  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  if  we  stay  with  it  long  enough. 
If  we  won’t  let  the  pince  system  func¬ 
tion  we  shall  have  to  step  in  and  do  the 
jobs  that  the  price  system  formerly 
did  for  us. 

In  the  first  act  of  the  national  melo¬ 
drama,  Price  Freeze  is  the  fair-haired 
hero  who  would  save  Little  Nell  from 
the  villain,  Inflation.  But  in  Act  Two, 
he  must  request  the  aid  of  that  low 
character,  Rationing,  and  in  the  last 
act  the  two  of  them  must  beg  the  help 
of  that  ugly  fellow,  Subsidies.  If  the 
audience  knows  all  this  and  still  wants 
to  pay  to  see  the  show,  well  and  good. 
But  they  had  best  not  cheer  too  loudly 
or  too  early,  when  Price  Freeze  makes 
an  entry. 

The  American  citizen  needs  to  know 
that  he  can’t  have  artificially  low  pric¬ 
es  (which  he  considers  desirable)  with¬ 
out  rationing  and  subsidies  (which  he 
considers  undesirable  .  It  is  a  package 
sale. 

We  do  not  know  this,  hence  our  -en¬ 
thusiasm  for  price  control.  The  first 
effect  of  price  control  is  to  permit  us 
to  buy  at  a  low  price,  which  all  con¬ 
sumers  like.  This  continues  so  long  as 
the  momentum  of  our  past  production 
pattern  will  carry  us.  Then  we  get  in 
trouble,  and  need  to  ration  and  subsi¬ 
dize.  In  time  we  feel  the  full  impact 
of  the  program  and  are  likely  to  kick 
it  out.  This  cycle  took  about  four  and 
a  half  years  under  OPA.  —  Professor 
Don  Paarlberg,  Purdue  University. 


"mm  to 

CALIFORNIA  ? 

Here’s  how  to  add  extra 
pleasure  to  your  trip...” 


VERNE  BeDELL 

NP  Travel  Counselor 


GO  NORTH  COAST  LIMITED— right  through  the  heart  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  From  your  train  window  you’ll  see  spectacular  scenery — Minnesota’s 
10,000  lakes,  the  Dakotas’  Bad  Lands,  the  Rockies,  Pacific  Northwest 
forests,  the  great  farms,  orchards  and  ranches  of  the  west. 


YOU’LL  TRAVEL  in  complete  comfort 
on  the  North  Coast  Limited.  NP’s 
fine  transcontinental  train.  You’ll 
enjoy  fine  accommodations  and 
mouth-watering  western  meals. 


YOU’LL  ARRIVE  on  the  Coast  well- 
rested  and  ready  for  fun  in  the  land 
of  sunshine.  Verne  BeDell  will  help 
plan  your  trip  —  help  you  make  it 
the  vacation  trip  of  a  lifetime. 


SEND  COUPON  NOW  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION... 

Mr.  V.  L.  BeDell,  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Room  534,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  California  trips  via 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Name  . 


State 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
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sound  of  the  silo  unloader  motor  meant 
fresh  feed  in  the  bunks. 

I  guess  it  takes  more  than  a  State 
Fair  to  excite  our  Brown  Swiss.  One 
afternoon  a  band  wheeled  around  the 
corner  and  proceeded  down  the  street 
directly  in  front  of  the  cows.  I  figured 
the  cows  might  hightail  it  out  of  the 
barn  and  head  for  Syracuse.  Instead, 
they  rushed  right  out  to  the  fence  and 
lined  themselves  up  just  as  neatly  as 
the  ranks  in  the  band  and  watched  the 


by  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  spend 
the  entire  summer  in  Ohio.  I  am  still 
there  at  this  writing,  though  an  end 
to  my  stay  is  in  sight.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  without  even  much  moral  sup¬ 
port,  Jack  and  Jean  Conner  have  really 
kept  things  going  at  Sunnygables.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  they  have  been  considerate 
enough  to  keep  me  up-to-date  at  the 
same  time. 

Their  last  letter  was  so  interesting 
that  I  am  passing  it  along.  I  think  you 
can  read  into  both  reports,  some  rough 
going  over  the  summer.  But  showing 
even  stronger,  is  the  good  spirit  and  op¬ 
timism  that  make  or  break  a  person  in 
any  serious  endeavor. 

Let’s  let  Jack  and  Jean  get  on  with 
their  story: 

JACK  SPEAKING 
Slate  Fair 

The  cows  and  I  enjoyed  our  ‘vaca¬ 
tion’  at  the  pen  stable  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  The  cattle 
adapted  themselves  very  rapidly  to 
their  new  home  and  seemed  to  like  the 
extra  care  and  attention.  Within  24 
hours  after  we  arrived,  they  were  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  milking  parlor  just  as 
if  they  were  home,  and  it  wasn’t  many 
feedings  before  they  learned  that  the 
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band  until  it  was  out  of  sight,  their 
heads  all  turning  as  one.  I  think  some 
of  the  band  members  were  a  little  dis¬ 
concerted  as  they  marched  by  14  star¬ 
ing  cows. 

Of  course,  our  main  concern  had  been 
the  effect  of  the  trip  on  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  I’m  very  happy  and  more  than 
slightly  relipved  to  report  that  there 
was  no  drop  in  production  except  at 
the  first  milking  after  the  truck  ride. 
We  think  that  the  docility  of  the  Brown 
Swiss  and  their  ability  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  readily  were  big  factors  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  undertaking  a  success. 

Fall  Dairy 

Here  at  Sunnygables  we  have  pri¬ 
marily  a  fall  freshening  dairy.  We  had 
seven  calves  in  September  and  six  new 
arrivals  expected  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  About  one-half  of  the  herd  was 
bred  to  a  bull  of  our  own  breeding.  The 
others  were  bred  to  bulls  from  the 
N.Y.A.B.C.  This  year,  we  will  have  to 
sell  some  of  our  heifer  calves  since  we 
will  not  have  room  for  all  of  them. 

We’ve  been  trying  to  build  our  herd 
to  the  point  where  we  could  actually 
start  selecting  the  better  individuals. 
This  marks  the  first  time  that  we  have 
had  herd  numbers  large  enough  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  choose  future  herd  mem¬ 
bers.  This  is  essential  for  herd  improve¬ 
ment,  where  replacements  are  raised. 

Silo  Filling 

This  fall  we  purchased  a  second-hand 
Papec  ensilage  cutter  to  fill  our  40-foot 
upright  silo.  We  have  done  this  to  avoid 


WHAT’S  MISSING? 


This  isn't  a  junk  pile  Jack  is  surveying.  It  is  a  motorless  truck,  the  product  of  our  lack 
of  attention  to  an  important  thing  last  winter.  Probably  no  subject  gets  more  space 
in  the  farm  papers  around  this  time  of  year  than  care  of  farm  engines  as  hard  freezes 
come  on  us. 

We've  had  our  fingers  burned  before  with  cracked  blocks  and  burst  radiators. 
Here's  the  result  of  last  winter's  forgetfulness.  Photo  was  taken  early  this  spring  when 
we  had  to  pull  the  motor  from  our  old  Stewart  truck  because  of  a  frost  broken  block. 
I  promised  Jack  at  the  time  that  we  would  run  it  this  fall  as  a  reminder  to  ourselves 
and  others. 


NY  ONE  who  controls  the  na¬ 
tion’s  food  controls  the  na¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  by  the  government  to 
become  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
food  producing  and  marketing  picture. 
Subsidies  are  an  attempt.  The  Brannan 
plan  was  a  more  obvious  try.  Now, 
there  is  a  plan  afoot  to  work  govern¬ 
ment  right  into  the  market  place. 

Working  through  local  PMA  offic^ 
als,  the  government  has  tested  a  plan 
in  the  Baltimore  area  that  it  hopes  to 
apply  elsewhere.  The  function  of  the 
government  agenc^  in  this  case  is  to 
provide  a  “service.” 

Periodically,  government  prices  are 
released  to  housewives,  retailers  and 
farmers  for  various  commodities  for 
sale  in  the  area.  Using  that  price  list, 
housewives,  the  claim  is,  can  arrive  at 
an  average  price  for  foodstuffs  in  the 
market  place,  and  hence  shop  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  know  whether  items  in  the 
stores  are  priced  out  of  line.  And  re¬ 
tailers,  it  was  found,  tend  to  price 
their  offerings  more  in  line  with  each 
other.  I  don’t  care  much  for  that,  since 
the  man  who  prices  his  foodstuffs  out 
of  line  will  soon  be  out  of  business. 
That  is  normal  competition. 

But  the  element  of  this  pricing  ser¬ 
vice  that  is  a  real  threat  comes  in  the 
“best  buy”  list  released  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  pricing  service.  Ostensibly, 
this  “best  buy”  list  steers  the  house- 
•wife  to  bargains,  and  increases  the 
flow  of  those  products  most  plentiful 
in  the  area.  The  survey  revealed  to  the 
government  checkers  that  sales  of  com¬ 
modities  listed  as  “best  buys"  averaged 
56  per  cent  better  than  they  did  when 
not  listed  in  this  column.  In  other 
words,  any  product  listed  as  a  bargain 
naturally  sold  belter. 

My  reason  for  resenting  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  the  little  man  at  the  head 
of.  that  government  agency  office  has 
the  producing  farmer  at  his  mercy.  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  average  price  could 
easily  disturb  the  marketing  of  any 
one  product.  And  a  little  local  pres¬ 
sure  on  that  office  would  make  it  easy 
for  a  man  of  influence  to  have  the 
products  he  produces  appear  in  the 
“best  buy”  column. 

A  good  example  on  a  national  scale, 
already,  is  the  government  promotion 
of  turkey,  which  is  in  surplus  this  fall. 
I’m  sure  the  turkey  producer  benefits 
from  this  help,  but  it  must  be  rough 
on  the  chicken  producer,  or  marketer 
of  other  farm  meat  products. 

The  point  is ,  demand  on  a  free 
market  cannot  be  bettered  by 
meddling  on  the  part  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency.  It  is  even  getting  to 
the  point  where  we  do  not  have 
supreme  confidence  in  govern¬ 
ment  released  figures  on  any  part 
of  the  agricultural  scene. 

ON  THE  JOB 


I  never  anticipated  being’  away  most  In  this  case,  the  drain  cocks  were  opened  and  the  water  apparently  drained  out. 
of  the  summer  back  in  July.  Never-  Our  mistake,  after  draining,  was  not  to  turn  the  drained  engine  over  once  or  twice 
theless,  circumstances  turned  up  where-  with  either  starter  or  crank  to  get  the  last  little  bit  out. 


the  high  cost  of  someone  else’s_mechan- 
ization.  Since  most  custom  operators 
in  our  area  charge  $12.00  per  hour  for 
field  chopper,  blower,  and  a  wagon  or 
two,  we  are  a  little  hesitant  about  hir¬ 
ing  such  help.  Also,  we  do  not  normally 
have  extra  labor,  so  that  it  would  en¬ 
tail  hiring  men  to  keep  the  custom  op¬ 
erator’s  equipment  moving  at  the  great¬ 
est  efficiency.  Another  factor  is  that  all 
the  custom  operators  now  have  their 
corn  heads  on  their  machines  and  are 
reluctant  to  change  back  to  grass  in 
spite  of  claims  for  ‘just  four  bolts  in 
five  minutes’  for  this  simple  change¬ 
over. 

We  have  about  30  acres  of  third  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  available  for  the  silo.  The 
plan  is  to  mow  and  swath  in  one  opera¬ 
tion,  pick  it  up  on  the  gravity  dump 
truck,  and  dump  it  at  the  blower  where 
it  will  be  hand  forked  into  the  chopper 
which  has  the  table  lowered  into  a  hole 
in  the  ground. 

When  I  look  at  the  barnyard  with  the 
chopper  set  up  at  the  silo,  I  feel  like: 
‘This  is  where  I  came  in.’  For  when  I 
came  to  Ithaca,  Sunnygables  was  pio¬ 
neering  in  grass  silage  and  it  was  being 
done  with  hand  labor.  The  truck  I  will 
use  this  year  with  the  gravity  dump 
was  considered  quite  a  step  forward. 
We  have  run  the  gamut  of  hot  pack — 
cold  pack  —  phosphoric  acid  —  ground 
grain— molasses — sulphur  dioxide — wilt 
- — no  wilt— field  choppers — long  grass- 
then  this — and  are  now  right  back 
where  we  started. 

Construction  Jobs 

This  fall  we  have  several  minor  con¬ 
struction  jobs;  there  are  calf  pens  to 
build,  doors  to  repair,  a  temporary  roof 
to  go  over  the  trench  silo,  partitions  to 
remove  or  change,  haybunks  to  be  built, 
and  the  barn  to  be  winterized.  With  our 
limited  skill  at  the  manipulation  of  a 
hammer  and  saw,  these  jobs  are  con¬ 
sidered  major  jobs  in  our  book  rather 
than  ‘minor  repairs!’ 

JEAN  SPEAKING 

The  Farm  Wife’s  Lo( 

Well,  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  put  oil 
fixing  the  kitchen  till  next  year,  was 
Jack’s  comment  after  he  decided  to  buy 
a  baler  and  ensilage  cutter  for  this 
summer’s  operation  at  Sunnygables. 
And  that  seems  to  be  the  young  farm 
wife’s  lot — A  baler  instead  of  a  new 
kitchen  or  a  chopper  when  the  worn-out 
living  room  could  really  stand  a  com¬ 
plete  re-do. 

Although  the  above  sounds  like  a 
complaint,  it’s  really  not,  for  I  think 
most  young  farmers’  .wives  feel  that 
they  have  to  forego  the  things  they 
would  like  until  their  husband  gets  set 
up  and  operating  at  an  efficient  level. 
At  least,  Jack  and  I  find  that  to  be 
true  in  our  case. 

And,  it  doesn’t  stop  with  just  giving 
up  a  few  things,  for  many  of  us  find 
ourselves  giving  a  hand  with  the 
chores,  keeping  the  farm  books,  or 
otherwise  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
farm  operation. 

It  may.be  hard  to  wait  a  few  years 
for  new  things  for  the  home,  especially 
when  we  see  our  city  friends  installing 
new  stoves  or  refrigerators,  or  doing 
a  complete  redecorating  job  yet,  I  think 
a  farm  wife  has  something  that  most 
city  wives  don’t  have  —  a  chance  to 
work  with  her  husband  in  his  business 
and  completely  share  his  plans  and  am¬ 
bitions.  And,  beyond  that,  she  can  help 
make  them  realizations.  To  me,  this 
means  a  great  deal  more,  and  I’m  sure 
makes  for  a  happier  home  life  than  our 
friends  in  the  city  may  enjoy. 

However,  that  doesn’t  mean  I’m  giv¬ 
ing  up  all  ideas  about  rearranging  our 
kitchen!  The  men  folks  are  busy  re¬ 
arranging  their  barns — installing  barn 
cleaners  or  milking  parlors,  etc.  to  save 
labor  and  make  things  a  little  easier 
for  themselves — and  I  don’t  think  we 
women  should  hesitate  to  enroll  their 
help  in  arranging  our  kitchens  and 
homes  for  the  utmost  convenience  and 
efficiency!  ' 
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FERGUSON  "30"  is  the  M  tractor 

that  can  have  the  famous 


SUCTION'SIDE  CONTROL 


Without  question,  the  most  sensational  .  .  .  the  most 
talked-about  tractor  to  be  introduced  in  many  a  year  . . . 
is  the  far  more  powerful  Ferguson  “30”.  It  has  estab¬ 
lished  standards  of  performance  that  are  yet  to  be 
equaled  ...  by  any  other  tractor! 

And  this  performance  was  largely  made  possible  by 
the  world-famous  Ferguson  System  .  .  .  with  exclusive 
Suction  Side  Control. 

Before  you  buy  a  new  tractor,  take  this  vital  step  .. . . 
Talk  to  as  many  farmers  as  you  can  who  already  have 


bought  the  Ferguson  “30”  .  .  .  who  switched  from 
other  makes  once  they  saw  what  this  tractor  could  do 
for  them.  Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  to  explain  and 
demonstrate  the  vital  importance  of  Suction  Side  Control! 

THIS  BOOKLET  TELLS  THE  STORY* 

SYour  Ferguson  Dealer  has  an  interesting  and 
informative  booklet  for  you.  It  is  called,  “The 
Inside  Story  of  the  Ferguson  System  with  Exclu¬ 
sive  Suction  Side  Control.”  Ask  for  your  free 
copy  and  read  it  carefully.  You’ll  be  glad 
you  did  .  .  .  for  the  story’s  worth  knowing! 


Ferguson  Tractor  and  63  Ferguson  System  Implements 
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American 

GRICU  LTURIST 


FOUNDED  18  4-2 


THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


SUNNY  CALIFORNIA  •  YOSEMITE  •  GRAND  CANYON 

February  18  —  March  14  *_ _ 


We'll  have  a  whole  day  to  feast 
our  eyes  on  the  awe-inspiring 
spectacle  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Every  hour  of  the  day  brings  a 
change  of  coloring  to  this  Titan 
of  chasms. 


One  of  the  high  spots  of  our  trip  will  be  our  stay 
at  beautiful  Mission  Inn  in  Riverside,  California  — 
the  hotel  that  American  Agriculturist  tour  parties 
prefer  to  all  others. 
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HE  first  of  the  three  marvelous  tours  that  American  Agriculturist 
will  take  folks  on  during  the  coming  year  is  our  West  Coast  Winter 
Vacation  Tour,  February  18  to  March  14— more  than  three  whole 
weeks  of  happy,  carefree  traveling;  of  spectacular  sights;  of  sunny 
days  in  the  midst  of  winter;  of  glorious  living  in  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings,  and  of  gay,  friendly  company. 

\ 

Words  always  fail  us  when  we  try  to  describe  the  delights  of  an  A. A.  tour. 
You  have  to  go  on  one  to  realize  that  there  is  no  other  tour  in  the  world  which 
gives  you  so  much  pleasure  and  so  many  treasured  memories.  And  we  think 
that  this  West  Coast  Winter  Vacation  Tour  will  be  the  best  one  we  have  ever 
had,  for  it  not  only  combines  all  the  best  features  of  our' previous  California 
trips  but  also  includes  the  awe-inspiring  Grand  Canyon  and  famous  Yosemite 
Falls. 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist  tours,  this  will  be  an  “all-expense”  trip, 
with  everything  included  in  the  price  of  the  ticket — rail  fares,  pullmans,  bag¬ 
gage  transfers,  sightseeing,  hotels,  all  meals  and  even  the  tips.  There’ll  be 
nothing  extra  for  you  to  pay  except  what  you  spend  on  souvenirs  and  for 
personal  expenditures.  And  you’ll  have  absolutely  carefree  traveling,  for  all 
travel  details  will  be  handled  by  our  very  popular  tour  escort,  Mr.  Verne 
BeDell,  general  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway’s  passenger  department. 

Before  giving  you  the  details  of  our  California  trip,  we  want  to  quote  briefly 
from  one  of  the  many  enthusiastic  letters  we  received  this  summer  from  folks 
who  went  on  our  tour  last  August :  This  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Ralph  A. 
Harris  of  Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. : 

My  husband  and  I  had  such  a  wonderful  time  on  our  trip  that  it  is  hard 
to  find  words  to  express  it.  Mr.  BeDell  was  a  marvelous  escort  and  guardian 
angel.  Everything  was  taken  care  of  for  us  in  a  way  (Continued  on  Page  2S) 
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TT7HEN  mud,  snow  or  slush  cut  down  trac- 
*  *  tion  so  that  regular  tires  just  can't  get 
going,  that’s  the  time  to  change  to  Unico  Extra- 
Traction  Tires.  The  knobby  tread  of  the  Unico 
Extra-Traction  Tire  roughs  up  the  surface — 
digs  right  in  and  takes  a  big  bite  on  unplowed 
roads  and  slushy  yards. 

It’s  the  long  buttons  on  these  tires  that  make 
the  difference — more  than  V2"  deep- — actually 
more  rubber  right  where  you  need  it. 


The  grip  along  the  side  takes  hold  of  ruts  and 
the  lock  grip  buttons  easily  clean  themselves  of 
mud  or  snow,  yet  they  run  smoothly  on  dry 
roads. 

Many  farmers  get  through  the  winter  on  Uni¬ 
co  Extra-Traction  Tires  without  ever  once  put¬ 
ting  on  chains.  See  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
for  tires  built  for  rough  weather  driving. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 
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...  at  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 

Unico  Extra -Traction  Tires 


Jus*  north  of  Hamilton  is  the  farm  of  I.  U.  Scott  &  Sons.  On  this  fertile  valley  soil  the 
Scotts  have  approximately  100  head  of  pure  bred  Holsteins.  Mrs.  Scott  is  the  daugh- 
ter  of  former  assemblyman  Hartshorn,  and  the  Scotts  are  active  in  agricultural  af- 
'airs  in  Madison  County. 


^0ving  hayracks  from  one  pasture  to  another  is  no  trouble  for  Raymond  S.  Totmai 
Conway  in  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts.  This  rig  he  built  keeps  the  hay  dr] 
is  easily  towed  by  tractor.  Mr.  Totman  was  second  place  winner  in  the  Ba] 
*ate  Green  Pasture  Contest.  — A. A.  Staff  Phot 


GRAND  CHAMPION  Guern¬ 
sey  (Left)  McDonald  Farms 
High  Oris,  of  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  was 
named  Grand  Champion 
Guernsey  Bull  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  The  3-year- 
old  bull  weighs  1,750 
pounds.  The  exposition  had 
a  record  number  of  entries 
in  all  cattle  classes. 
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Seen  By  The  Camera 


The  Dutchess  County  4-H  Ho  stein  herd  stands  for  inspection  following  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  loving  cup  symbolizing  championship  honors  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

W.  D.  Brown,  at  left,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Kolstein-Friesian  Association  pre¬ 
sented  the  cup  to  the  winning  team  comprised  of  John  and  William  Pulver  of 
Millerton,  Harold  C.  Miller  of  Ancramdale,  Hermann  Freihofer  of  Wappingers  Falls 
and  Susan  Keenan  of  Poughkeepsie.  H.  H.  Tozier,  right,  Dutchess  county  4-H  agent, 
received  the  cup. 
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Shreds  and  pulverizes 
thoroughly  . . .  spreads 
controlled  amounts  evenly 


There  are  three  New  Idea  Manure  Spreader  models  ideal  for 
quick,  easy,  frequent  spreading.  They  are  on-and-off  your  tractor 
in  seconds.  You  can  regulate  them  to  spread  the  exact  amount 
required.  They  shred  and  pulverize  thoroughly;  spread  evenly 
whether  you  apply  manure  thick  or  thin. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  bed  is  made  of  select  pine  treated  to 
resist  acids,  and  securely  riveted  to  rigid  steel  framing.  Flared 
sideboards  give  extra  big  load  capacity.  Wide  upper  cylinder  moves 
top  of  load  first,  giving  lower  cylinder  proper  clearance  to  move 
bottom  of  load  ...  a  feature  which  greatly  reduces  draft  and 
power  requirements.  Centrally  loaded,  self-aligning  bearings 
keep  working  parts  running  true.  New  Idea  Spreaders  are  built 
to  take  the  sudden  shocks  of  heavy  loads  from  hydraulic  loaders, 
and  to  operate  at  modern  tractor  speeds. 


Your  community  New  Idea  dealer  is  the  man  to  see  for  additional 
details.  He  can  quickly  show  you  why  the  New  Idea  line  of 
Spreaders  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 


The  value  of  manure  is 
roughly  $6.50  to  $9.00  per 
ton.  A  herd  of  20  cows  pro¬ 
duces  around  $1600  worth 
of  manure  a  year  ...  or 
$80.00  worth  per  cow.  This 
profit  is  yours  if  you  handle 
and  spread  manure  properly. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  “Barn¬ 
yard  Manure." 


Our  Nation’s  Founding  Fathers  Had  A  Good  Idea 
—  Support  It  With  Your  Vote  Nov.  4th. 
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today 
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free 
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Mew  Tpea 

15ft-  -  £ JVCO  CORPORATION 


farm  equipment  CO 

Dept.  649,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  folders  os  checked: 

□  Manure  Spreaders 
n  Lime  Spreaders 

□  NEW  IDEA-HOR 

□  Transplanters 
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□  All  Steel  Wagons  □  ^‘j’,Y.pl'urp0se  Elevators 

B  ^  Shorn  Loaders  R  ^fE^eddeis  R  2™  S^s 

□  Barnyard  Manure  Booklet 
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PICKING  OUR  POCKETS 

/'N  NE  DAY,  when  I  was  in  New  York  awhile 
back,”  said  Ezra  Perkins  down  to  the  Store, 
“I  got  packed  into  a  subway  car  and  two  fellers 
right  in  front  of  where  I  was  standing  doubled  up 
their  fists  and  one  said  to  the  other:  ‘What  do  you 
think  you’re  doing,  you  big  bully?’  ” 

“And  did  they  fight?”  someone  asked. 

“No,”  said  Ezra,  “but,  while  I  was  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  them,  somebody  picked  my  pocket.  Now, 
I  ain’t  saying  Russia  and  this  country  won’t  get  into 
a  fight  but,  while  we’re  paying  attention  to  the 
threat  of  it,  some  people  are  picking  our  pockets.” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  meaning  the  newdeal  gang,  would 
you?  —  taking  our  money  to  blow  in  on  things?” 
said  A1  Gray.  “These  high  prices  and  heavy  taxes  for 
defense  are  hard  enough  on  us  without  their  taking 
more  for  things  that  ain’t  necessary.” 

“That’s  not  all  they’re  doing,”  said  Bert  Snell. 
“They’re  muscling  in  on  our  business  concerns,  tak¬ 
ing  control  of  them  away  from  their  owners  and 
managers  and  handing  it  over  to  their  own  crowd 
down  in  Washington.” 

“And  to  make  sure  they  can  keep  on  taking  our 
money  and  our  business  away  from  us  they  are 
building  up  the  number  who’ll  vote  to  keep  them  in 
power,”  said  George  Wells.  “There  are  more  than 
two  million  now  that  they’ve  given  government 
jobs  to.  And  they’ve  bought  the  votes  of  millions 
more  by  giving  ’em  hand-outs  of  our  money.” 

“You  folks  have  drawn  quite  a  vivid  picture!”  I 
said.  “And  the  worst  of  it  is,  it’s  true!  But  you’ve 
left  out  what  all  this  leads  to.  This  spending  and 
these  controls  and  the  building  up  of  a  horde  of 
government  bureaucrats  and  parasites  are  three  long 
steps  toward  socialism. 

“  We  who  are  threatened  and  harmed  by  it  still 
have  more  votes  than  those  who  profit  from  it,  but 
four  more  years  of  adding  to  the  number  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  continuance  of  newdeal  socialism 
would  wipe  out  our  narrow  majority.  This  coming 
election  will  determine,  once  and  for  all,  whether  we 
are  to  be  a  socialist  or  a  free  country.” — From  “The 
Simple  Truth ”  by  Mark  Granite ,  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

FEED  LOWER  PROTEIN  GRAIN 

ON  MOST  dairy  farms  the  roughage  for  dairy 
cattle  is  much  better  than  it  was  even  a  few 
years  ago.  There  is  likely  to  be  more  corn  grain  in 
the  silage,  grass  silage  is  a  big  help,  and  there  are 
more  legumes  in  the  hay  than  ever  before. 

With  this  better  roughage  it  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  a  grain  with  a  high  protein  content.  Better  ad¬ 
just  your  feeding  program  and  save. 


FARM  MEETINGS. 
INACTION 


-DEMOCRACY 


M 


ORE  THAN  2,000  dairymen  and  their  friends 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  in  Syracuse  October 
9.  This  week  as  we  go  to  press  another  equally  large 
and  enthusiastic  group  will  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  the 
G.L.F. 

These  great  farm  meetings  will  be  followed  during 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter  by  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  on  October  28-31;  the 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  and  4-H  meetings  on  No¬ 
vember  16-18;  the  Horticultural  Society  meeting,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
in  January. 

The  statewide  meetings  follow  hundreds  of  com¬ 
munity  meetings  which  send  delegates  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  the  farm  interests  and  of  all  farm  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  to  the  general  meetings.  At  the 
local  meetings,  and  particularly  at  the  state  meet¬ 
ings,  any  member  may  raise  any  question  or  make 
any  suggestion  about  the  business  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion  and  get  an  answer.  Then,  after  fullTeports  from 
local,  state  or  district  officers  and  open  discussion, 


fey  /?.  Eastman 


officers  are  elected  and  resolutions  adopted  express¬ 
ing  the  will  of  the  majoi’ity. 

Farm  meetings  as  they  are  now  conducted  are  the 
be  example  of  democracy  in  action.  When  I  was 
young,  farmers  stayed  home  and  let  the  other  fel¬ 
low  run  their  business. 

GOVERNMENT  REFUSES  TO  RAISE 
FARM  MILK  PRICES 

HT HE  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining 
Agency,  representing  more  than  fifty  dairy  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
on  October  2  asked  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  a  hearing  on  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
producers’  price  for  fluid  milk.  This  request  was 
supported  by  C.  Chester  DuMond,  Commissioner  of 
New  York  State’s  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Market§. 


WANTED 

God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 
winking; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

— J.  C.  Holland 


The  USDA  refused  the  request.  The  decision  was 
made  solely  on  the  ground  that  there  is  enough  milk 
for  consumers,  with  no  consideration  of  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  costs  of  production.  Unless  farmers’  costs  are 
considered,  there  could  be  a  grave  milk  shortage. 
But  when  labor  union  leaders  want  higher  wages 
the  government  agrees — without  argument — that 
when  living  costs  go  up  workers  are  ENTITLED  to 
higher  wages. 

This  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  USDA 
illustrates  again  the  point  that  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  has  made  time  and  again.  The  marketing 
order  is  good  only  so  long  as  there  is  full  coopera¬ 
tion  between  dairymen  and  their  organizations  on 
one  side  and  the  government  officials  on  the  other. 
A  refusal  to  let  the  dairymen  present  the  facts  of 
their  costs  or  other  problems  at  a  hearing,  or  to  ig¬ 
nore  those  facts  after  they  are  presented,  as  has 
been  done  following  several  hearings,  is  not  coop¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  government. 

If  that  attitude  continues  to  persist,  dairy  organ¬ 
izations  should  consider  getting  out  from  under  gov¬ 
ernment  domination  in  the  marketing  of  milk. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  MOURN 

TO  ANYONE  who  has  lost  someone  near  and  dear 
the  following  letter  will  be  most  comforting.  It 
was  written  nearly  sixty  years  ago  by  a  son  to  his 
mother  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  a  brother  in  a 
distant  land- 

“Death  is  but  a  natural  consequence,  a  fate  of  all 
of  earth,  a  fate  I  would  not  avoid  if  I  could  as  a 
natural  event.  The  more  I  see  of  it  in  our  family, 
the  less  I  fear  it.  I  believe  it  is  but  a  transformation, 
holding  grief  and  sorrow  for  those  only  who  remain 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  friends,  and  bringing  joy  and 
peace  to  the  departing  spirit. 

“To  me  death  has  lost  its  sting  and  its  terror.  It 


is  but  a  separation  for  a  time.  I  grieve  o’er  a  parting 
at  death  as  I  would  for  one  about  to  depart  on  a 
long  journey. 

“Arthur’s  death  has  left  more  of  an  impression 
on  me  than  either  of  the  others  because  there  was 
no  chance  for  a  parting  word  and  I  could  not  see 
him.  But  the  time  will  bring  us  all  together  in  the 
Great  Beyond,  where  we  can  see  others  treading  the 
paths  that  we  have  trod  and  see  our  lives  as  we 
lived  them  here. 

“I  believe  God  is  Nature  and  Nature  rules  eternity 
as  well  as  the'  earth.  I  believe  in  universal  salvation, 
and  I  think  that  in  the  life  to  come  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  each  and  every  spirit  has  been  or  will 
be  provided  for. 

“I  write  this  to  convince  you,  if  not  already  con¬ 
vinced.  that  death  is  not  so  terrible  and  that  Arthur 
has  simply  gone  before  us  and  we  will  meet  him 
in  time.” 

EDITOR  EASTMAN’S  NEW  STORY 

rVER  SINCE  my  story,  “No  Drums,”  ended  serial - 
ly  in  American  Agriculturist,  readers  have 
been  asking  when  we  would  publish  another  one. 

It  takes  months  of  hard  work,  study  and  research 
to  write  a  story  based  on  the  true  facts  of  history. 
But  at  last  we  can  announce  that  the  new  novel  will 
start  November  15,  our  next  issue.  The  title  is  “Not 
With  Dreams”  and  the  story  is  built  around  the 
heroic  struggles  of  the  men  and  women  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  America. 

Thousands  of  you  have  been  generous  in  telling 
me  how  much  you  liked  the  other  stories.  I  hope  you 
will  like  this  one. 

MOLES  MAY  RE  DANGEROUS 

rvOCTORS  are  often  asked  whether  or  not  it  is 
•■^necessary  to  remove  moles.  Every  adult  person 
has  them. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  moles;  the  pigmented  kind  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  common,  and  the  melanoma,  or  cancerous 
moles,  which  should  be  removed.  The  changing 
mole,  one  that  is  growing  or  changing  in  color,  may 
be  dangerous.  A  mole  on  any  part  of  the  body  where 
it  is  constantly  being  irritated  should  probably  be 
removed.  If  there  is  ever  any  doubt  in  your  mind, 
the  only  safe  course  is  to  consult  your  doctor. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  TRAVEL 

WHETHER  or  not  you  can  plan  to  go,  nearly 
everyone  will  be  interested  in  reading  about 
the  American  Agriculturist-Northern  Pacific  tour  to 
California  this  winter  from  February  18  to  March 
14.  Full  announcement  is  on  Page  1. 

If  you  cannot  take  in  the  California  tour,  maybe 
you  could  arrange  to  go  with  us  to  Alaska  or  to 
Europe  in  August.  Detailed  plans  for  those  othei 
trips  will  be  announced  later,  but  we  can  tell  you 
now  that  they  are  going  to  be  wonderful  and  priced 
under  other  similar  trips  for  the  same  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  good  service  that  we  always  give  our 
tourists. 

/  ♦ 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

WESTERN  sheepherder  felt  poorly.  His  appe* 
"tite  was  off,  he  had  lost  weight,  and  seemed  al¬ 
ways  tired.  He  went  to  see  a  doctor,  who  gave  him 
a  thorough  examination  and  finally  made  this  im¬ 
port  : 

“You  seem  to  have  a  respiratory  ailment.  Could 
you  arrange  to  sleep  out  of  doors?” 

“Well.”  replied  the  sheepman,  “I  been  sleepiu 
under  my  chuck  wagon  all  summer,  but  I  reckon  I 
could  kick  a  coupla  spokes  outa  the  wheels.” 


. . _ ChoriV  St., 
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A  Vs  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

rHE  ISST  ES:  After  listening  to  political  speeches  I  wonder  whether  the 

purpose  of  some  of  them  is  to  clarify  the  issues  or  to  con¬ 
fuse  them.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  so  wrapped  up  in  details  that  we  cannot  see  the 
fundamentals.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  essential^ questions: 

1.  Taxes.  Are  they  to  continue  at  present  levels  or  perhaps  higher  ?  To  reduce 
them  to  what  economists  say  is  a  safe  level,  the  next  administration  must  ask, 
"Can  we  afford  it?”,  rather  than  saying  “We  must  have  it.”  The  only  way  to  bal¬ 
ance  a  budget  is  to  balance  it. 

2.  Corruption.  Honesty  is  the  basis  of  freedom.  If  we  value  freedom,  corrup¬ 
tion  cannot  be  approved,  condoned  or  ignored  by  voters. 

3.  Freedom.  Is  government  power  to  continue  to  grow  while  individual  free¬ 
dom  shrinks?  Government  in  business;  big  government;  a  paternalistic  gov¬ 
ernment  that  hands  out  subsidies  and  benefits — all  these  are  inevitably  followed 
by  more  government  power  and  less  individual  freedom. 

If  you  need  two  more  issues  they  are  Korea  and  Communism. 

The  point  is.  don't  allow  your  attention  to  be  diverted  to  unimportant  details. 
Keep  thinking  about  the  important  issues,  and  let  nothing  keep  you  from  the  polls! 

(HOPS:  October  Crop  Report  showed  increases  in  potatoes,  corn,  dry  beans, 

. .  decrease  in  apples,  ’fotal  U.  S.  Crop  yield  estimate  increased  2  per 

cent  over  September  1. 

Potato  estimate  was  upped  from  337,685,000  on  September  1  to  345,561,000 
on  October  1,  about  20  million  bushels  over  last  year,  perhaps  enough  to  supply 
demand  at  good  prices. 

Apple  estimate  was  reduced  from  110,660,000  to  95,975,000  which  is  13  per 
cent  below  last  year  and  also  the  same  amount  below  average.  Some  private  ob¬ 
servers  think  the  estimate  is  still  ton  high. 

U.S.  dry  bean  estimate  was  16.291,000  bags  (100  pound)  compared  to  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1  estimate  of  15,529,000  and  last  year’s  crop  of  17,446.000.  The  New 
York  crop  is  almost  equal  to  last  year’s  crop. 

TIL.E  Hit  A I  .\N:  For  several  reasons  including  lack  of  manpower,  less  at- 

tention  has  been  paid  to  tile  drains  in  recent  years. 

In  many  cases  their  use  to  drain  wet  spots  will  pay  big  dividends.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  increased  yields,  fields  can  be  worked  earlier  and  danger  of  holdup  due 
to  mud-stuck  machinery  will  be  lessened. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS:  “Your  Plate  Full”  is  title  of  new  USDA  hand- 

book  designed  to  convince  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers  that  price  supports  should  be  continued.  Taxpayers  paid  for  the  handbook. 
It  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  High-level  supports  encourage  unneeded  produc¬ 
tion,  lessen  farm  efficiency,  increase  government  meddling  and  add  unnecessarily 
to  the  cost  of  government. 


quick  and  lasting 

rust  protection 

for  your  big  investment 

Farm  machinery  is  important— it  represents  a  large  investment  that  will  give 
you  years  of  extra  wear  if  you  give  it  proper  care.  THIS  FALL  is  the  time  to 
protect  your  valuable  farm  machinery  from  becoming  winter  feed  for  rust! 


FARM  MACHINERY :  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  look  over  your  equip- 

ment  and  Order  needed  tools  early.  No  tight 
shortage  is  expected  but  steel  strike  did  cut  into  production  and  you  might  not 
be  able  to  get  just  the  machine  you  want  on  short  notice. 

WAR  PROSPERITY:  At  Ithaca  recently,  USDA  undersecretary  Mc- 

Cormick  told  farmers  how  much  better  off  they 
were  financially  than  they  were  in  the  thirties.  In  rebuttal  Senator  Aiken  ad¬ 
mitted  that  farmers  were  in  a  bad  way.  financially,  all  through  the  thirties,  in 
fact,  until  World  War  II  brought  us  a  war  prosperity. 

‘‘I  would  like  a  new  Cadillac,”  said  Senator  Aiken,  ‘‘but  not  so  badly  that  I 
want  to  raise  a  son  and  swap  him  for  it.”  — Hugh  Cosline 


r  rn 


^SongVthellzy  Farjri 


I  NEVER  have  quite  understood  how 
^  anybody  finds  it  good  to  live  where 
people  are  so  thick  that  even  when 
you’re  so  durn  sick  of  seeing  faces  you 
could  cry,  you  can’t  escape  ’em  if  you 
try.  A  city  trip  just  once  a  year  will 
leave  me  with  a  shaking  fear  that  mass¬ 
es  of  humanity  have  got  me  trapped  for 
good,  by  gee.  Where  e’er  you  go  you’re 
pulled  and  hauled,  you’re  bumped  and 
squeezed  and  pushed  and  mauled,  you 
feel  like  you  have  shrunk  in  size  and 
everywhere  you  turn  your  eyes  a  sea  of 
faces  blocks  your  view  and  each  is  glar¬ 
ing  right  at  you. 

Now,  I  like  people,  understand,  but 
also  I’m  convinced  it’s  grand  to  live 
where  ev’ry  now  and  then  you  can  es¬ 
cape  from  other  men.  Out  on  the  farm 
there’s  lots  of  space  where  you  won’t 
see  another  face;  no  tonic  has  the  heal¬ 
ing  pow’r  you  get  from  taking  off  an 
hour  to  be  alone  and  ditch  the  frown 
you  picked  up  on  a  trip  to  town,  or  let 
a  pig’s  contented  grunt  replace  the  loud- 
voiced  argument  which  proved  your  neighbor  has  no  sense,  or  even  lean  upon 
the  fence  and  let  a  friendly,  silent  cow  help  you  forget  a  family  row. 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  347  —  is  easily  and 
quickly  applied  using  a  rag,  swab, 
or  old  brush  to  plows,  cultivators, 
discs,  and  other  implements  ...  It 
forms  a  protective  coating  that 
helps  prevent  rust ...  provides 
money  -  saving,  all  -  winter  protec¬ 
tion.  Use  Esso  Rust-Ban  347  NOW 
and  add  years  of  usefulness  to  your 
farm  machinery! 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  603  for  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  and  RUST-BAN  339  for  diesel 
engines — to  help  prevent  rust  attack 
on  the  insides  of  idle  engines.  Just 
the  things  for  that  all-important 
tractor  engine ...  form  a  protective 
film  on  inside  surfaces,  give  a  last¬ 
ing  coating  to  inner  precision  parts, 
provide  dependable  ‘‘lay-up”  protec¬ 
tion!  Obtain  directions  before  using. 

FOR  FREE  ESSO  FARM  NEWS — Ask  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription  to  the  regularly  published  ESSO 
FARM  NEWS  or  write  to:  Esso  Farm  Neivs,  15  West  51st 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Constant  research  by  Esso  helps 
develop  better  products  for 
better  farming  — 

ESSO  EXTRA  MOTOR  OIL — for  Ex¬ 
tra  engine  protection  .  .  .  Extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car,  truck 
or  tractor. 

ESSOLUBE  HD  MOTOR  OIL  —  just 
right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or 
gasoline  tractor  and  truck  en¬ 
gines.  Dependable  all  -  weather 
service  for  rough  going. 

ESSO  EXTRA  GASOLINE — Stepped- 
up  with  Extra  power,  for  long 
mileage,  high  anti -knock  per¬ 
formance  under  load! 

ESSO  TRACTOR  FUEL  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High 
power,  efficient  operation  .  .  .  low 
flash-point  for  faster  starting. 


SEE  YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS 


you  can  depend  on  \ 

FARM  •  | 

PRODUCTS  \ 

_ j 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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SENfitnONAUy 

DIFFERENT! 


PATENTED 

SINCLAIR 

ANTI-RUST 

GASOLINE 


Sinclair  Anti-Rust  Gasoline  goes  further  than  delivering  full  power  to 
gasoline  engines.  Regular  use  of  it  effectively  stops  costly  rust  and  cor¬ 
rosion  in  fuel  systems.  Only  Sinclair  can  do  this  for  your  car,  truck  and 
tractor  —  because  only  Sinclair  contains  the  amazing  rust  inhibitor 
RD-119®. 


This  revolutionary  gasoline,  so  different  that  it  has  been  granted  a 
U.  S.  Patent,  can  save  you  costly  repairs  —  and  time  and  trouble,  too. 


Get  the  gasoline  that  PROTECTS  as  it  POWERS  —  Sinclair  Anti-Rust 
Gasoline  with  RD-119.  It  costs  no  more.  Phone  your  local  Sinclair 
representative  today. 


Ask  For  These 
Top  Quality 
Motor  Oils 


SINCLAIR  TENOL® 


SINCLAIR  OPALINE® 
SINCLAIR  PENNSYLVAN 


IS: 


SINCLAIR 

ANTI-RUST  GASOLINE 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 
NEWEST,  BEST  RATED, 

HEAVY  YIELDING  SEED  OATS,  in  U.  S.  & 
Canadian  kinds,  &  James  Hulless. 

GET  FULL  PARTICULARS,  also  circular  en¬ 
titled  “OAT  GROWING  SECRETS  AND 
FACTS  WORTH  READING  AND  KNOW¬ 
ING”  ANSWERING  14  QUESTIONS  about 
oats.  Also,  your  own  salesmen’s  COMMISSION 
COUPON  CHECK.  Saves  you  real  money.  We 
originated  and  still  carry  on  the  fighting  cam¬ 
paign  lor  more  and  better  oats  in  the  U.  S. 
Customers  declare  our  oats  and  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  produce  higher  yields.  YOU  CAN  DEPEND 
on  getting  from  us  the  best  for  less.  Amazing  high 
yield  reports  tell  the  true  story.  Write  today 
and  save! 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  AA  [  TheiOriginall  Waterloo,  Iowa 


DFFDT  rCC  Portable  -  Stationary 

r  KOLLE  R 

MILLS 


CRIMPS-CRACKS 

/4U  'peed 

-="01  DUSTING 

Giant  10-in.  diameter  Tuf-Cast,  chromed 
rolls  crimp  or  crack  grains  better,  faster, 
with  less  power.  10  Portable  and  Sta¬ 
tionary  Models.  PTO  and  V-Belt  drive. 
Farm,  Feeder  and  Mill  sizes. 

FREE  LITERATURE  -  Gives  full  mforma 
lion,  capacities  and  prices  Write  to 


PEERLESS 


JOPLIN, 

MISSOURI 


Dept.  503 


Limerick  Writers 

WIN  PRIZES 


“I  HE  August  2  issue  of  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  offering 
| _ I  prizes  for  limericks  was  scarce¬ 

ly  delivered  to  our  subscribers 
before  the  mailman  began  to  bring 
scads  of  limericks  on  all  subjects  im¬ 
aginable. 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  reading  them. 
As  usual  it  was  a  real  task  to  pick 
out  the  winners  but  it  had  to  be  done 
and  the  decision  was  reached  on  the 
combined  judgment  of  three  members 
of  the  staff. 

We  know  you  will  have  a  lot  of  fun 
reading  them.  Here  are  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  and  many  others  that  entertained 
us.  In  addition  to  the  entertainment 
several  have  a  serious  lesson. 

FARM  SAFETY 
First  Prize 

There  once  was  a  farmer  named  Hale 
Who  said,  “Knew  that  baler  would  fail! 
I’ll  just  let  it  run 

While  I  crawl  down  un . ” 

Now  there’s  pieces  of  Hale  in  each  bale. 
— Hildy  M.  Chapel,  Hampton ,  Conn. 
*  *  * 

FLYING  SAUCERS 
Second  Prize 

There  once  was  a  fellow  named 
Chaucer, 

Had  a  young  wife  and  thought  he  could 
boss  her 

But  found  t’wouldn’t  pay,  when  one 
cold,  rainy  day, 

She  let  loose  with  a  fast  “flying  saucer.” 
— Edna  M.  Wilfert,  Jeffersonville,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  walk  to  her  house  seemed  too  far, 
So  he  pleaded  with  Pop  for  the  car 
Said  his  father,  “My  son, 

Your  life’s  just  begun; 

Use  your  legs  to  get  to  your  star!” 

— Mrs.  E.  G.  Wahl,  Cutchogue,  L.  I. 

-J*  *1* 

REDUCING 

There  was  a  young  lady  called  Pat 
Who  grew  to  be  terribly  fat 
When  the  Doctors  said  diet 
She  said,  “Oh  be  quiet,” 

“I  most  certainly  will  never  do  that.” 

— Charlotte  Holden,  Canaan,  Conn. 
*  *  * 

CURVES 

A  daring  young  girl  from  Denver 
Delighted  in  speeding  to  “send  her.” 
With  a  swish  and  a  swerve, 

She  rounded  a  curve  .  .  . 

Dust  to  dust,  no  doctor  could  mend  her. 
— Mrs.  May  P.  Decker,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

DISCIPLINE 

Robert  Conley,  a  boy  in  Big  Flats, 

The  most  destructive  of  brats 

Took  all  things  apart 

’Til  he  learned  it  by  heart 

That  mom  would  apply  the  ding-hats. 

— Mildred  B.  Conley,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

BUREAUCRAT 

There  was  a  young  slicker  named  Blair 
Thought  farming  a  life  without  care, 
Just  planting  and  sleep 
Then  gather  and  reap — 

Now  he’s  back  in  D.  C.  spouting  air! 

— Mrs.  Henry  Shedd,  R.  D.,  Windsor, 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

PROBLEM 

I’ve  a  poir  of  twin  grandsons  named 
Rich 

And  we  scarcely  can  tell  which  is 
which. 

When  mischief  is  done, 

Stephen’s  likely  the  one, 

But  maybe  it’s  Edward  we  switch. 


ELECTION 

I  saw  a  wise  man  in  September, 

He  said,  “You’ve, got  to  remember: 

If  you  want  to  stay  free, 

You  can’t  absent  be, 

When  it’s  time  to  cast  votes  in  No¬ 
vember  !” 

— Mrs.  B.  R.  Hull,  Orleans,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

FRUSTRATION 

For  you,  guys,  this  limerick  deal’s  fine! 
A  diversion  and  pastime  sublime! 

But  try  as  I  will, 

The  result  remains  nil, 

I  just  never  quite  get  the  last  line! 

— No  name. 

*  *  * 

FARMING 

There  once  was  a  young  girl  from 
Dallas 

Who  dreamed  of  life  in  a  palace. 

But  love  mowed  her  down 
When  she  met  Farmer  Brown 
Now  she  lives  on  a  farm,  without 
malice. 

— Mrs.  Clarence  Oldenburg,  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

SERVICE 

Our  Farm  Paper  of  the  Northeast 
Brings  us  all  a  rich  mental  feast. 

It  stands  for  the  right 
With  all  of  its  might, 

And  helps  the  poor  chaps  who  get 
fleeced. 

*  *  * 

THANKFUL 

Now  limericks  drive  me  insane, 

They  happen  to  rattle  my  brain. 

If  I  get  a  dollar 
You’ll  hear  how  I  holler, 

For  dollars  are  scanty  in  Maine  ! 

— Mrs.  Isabella  J.  Evans,  Weeks  Mills, 
Me. 

*  *  * 

TOO  LATE 

There  could  be  a  farmer  named  Lorr 
Whose  machines  were  all  bought  and 
paid  for, 

Whose  work  was  all  done 

Whose  life  was  all  fun . 

He’d  be  a  dead  farmer  “fer  shore”! 
—Mrs.  Charles  Clapp,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

t  %  *  * 

WELFARE 

A  woman  who  lives  in  Paint  Lick 
Declared,  “Of  high  taxes  I’m  sick. 

It  takes  all  my  dough 

To  pay  them  and  so 

I’m  going  on  welfare  right  quick.” 

— Mrs.  Winifred  E.  Rich,  Caneadea, 

N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

DESTINATION 

There  once  was  a  general  named  Ike 
Changed  his  mule  for  the  elephant’s 
bike. 

He  won  the  convention, 

Let’s  pray  we  can  mention 
The  White  House  will  be  his  next  hike. 
— Agnes  A.  Ward,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 

A, 

*  *  * 

TRICKS 

A  fat  lady  living  in  Brewster, 

When  she  climbed,  wanted  hubby  to 
boost  her, 

He  played  a  mean  trick; 

And  used  a  sharp  stick — 

Now  he  sleeps  in  a  plot  out  in  Wooster. 
— Jennie  A.  Rowe,  Summit,  N-  Y ■ 

*  *  * 

ECONOMICS 

Said  Joe,  the  dumb  one,  to  his  brother, 
“Let’s  sell  our  old  horse  to  each  other. 
We’ll  sell  many  times  thrice, 

Each’  time  double  the  price, 

And  live  without  fuss,  work  or  bother,” 
- — Anthony  Saccaro,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 
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It’s  as  simple  as  this:  special  cushioning  material  on  freight  car  floor  protects  onions  (left),  prevents  damage  shown  at  right. 


Kipling  was  wrong  on  this  one . , , 


E  .R.P.I  .A  .proved  thatstacking  melon 
crates  on  end  instead  of  on  side  reduces 
bruising  and  crate  breakage .  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  shown  in  this  specially  posed 
half-filled  crate,  where  “keystone” 
method  of  packing  prevents  settling 
and  bruising. 


Cross-wise,  offset  load¬ 
ing  of  wire-bound  crate* 
strengthens  the  stack 
against  breakage  and 
permits  efficient  circu¬ 
lating  of  air  throughout 
the  load . 


A  newer  method  of  pack¬ 
ing  lettuce  in  economi¬ 
cal  fibre  board  boxes 
lends  itself  very  well  to 
the  new  process  of  va¬ 
cuum  pre-cooling  before 
loading  in  refrigerated 
cars. 


EAST  does  MEET  WEST 


through  R.P.I.A. 


THE  Eastern  Railroads’  Perishable 
Inspection  Agency  helps  growers 
and  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
improve  their  packaging  and  rail¬ 
road  shipping— to  assure  better  mar¬ 
ket  prices  and  increased  demand . 

Now  twenty  years  old  and  going 
stronger  than  ever,  this  300-man 
force,  working  out  of  40  field  offices, 
stages  demonstrations,  develops  new 
and  better  containers,  teaches  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  carloading— all  to 
reduce  loss  through  breakage,  bruis- 


fAAINf . . 


ing,  spoilage.  Loss  which,  if  not 
checked,  would  soon  hurt  the  grow¬ 
er’s  profit  through  lower  prices,  re¬ 
duced  markets. 

Results?  In  the  last  five-year 
period,  the  work  of  E. R.P.I.  A.  has 
helped  reduce  damage  by  25%. 

Together  with  the  educational 
work  among  producers  of  Eastern 
specialties,  many  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  feature  containers  and  loading 
methods  used  in  shipping  Western 
and  Southern  products,  where  longer 
hauls  and  refrigeration  problems 


have  hastened  improvements.  These 
methods  and  materials  can  be  equally 
valuable  to  Eastern  growers.  Ex¬ 
ample:  E.  R.  P.  I.  A.  is  currently  at 
work  on  a  packaging  problem  of 
Maine  potato  growers. 

Thus,  East  meets  West  in  inter¬ 
changing  ideas  that  add  up  to  better 
produce,  better  prices,  expanding 
markets. 

Here  again,  the  railroads  alone 
among  transporters  spend  time  and 
money  in  helping  the  farmer  do  a 
more  profitable  job  in  perishables. 


EASTERN  RAILROADS 


(672)  8 
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TREAT 

WITH 


MASTITIS 

PENDISTRIK 


o 


Squibb 


Get  Pendistrin  from  your  druggist.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture:  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept.  AAG- 11, 745  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  ointment  base  of  Pendistrin  is  especially  formu¬ 
lated  to  penetrate  all  parts  of  the  treated  quarter. 

Squibb  Ointment  Base 

makes  antibiotics  more  effective! 


When  treating  mastitis,  two  essentials  are  thorough 
penetration  and  prolonged  action.  Both  are  assured  by 
the  special  “carrying  agent”  of  Pendistrin. 

w  N  i 

Pendistrin’s  ointment  base  melts  quickly ...  disperses 
throughout  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  treated  quarter. 
Then  it  releases  the  high-potency  antibiotics  slowly... 
over  a  period  up  to  48  hours. 

Pendistrin  attacks  the  causing  organisms  wherever 
they  may  be  in  the  quarter. . .  and  at  the  moment  in 
their  life  cycle  when  they  are  most  susceptible  to  anti¬ 
biotic  action. 


Each  “instant-use”  tube  of  Pendistrin  contains  100,000 
units  of  penicillin  plus  100  mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin. 
Antibiotics  are  held  in  complete  suspension— will  not 
settle  out.  Pendistrin  is  stable,  non-irritating. 


For  the  most  common  kind  of  mastitis 
SQUIBB  PENICILLIN  OINTMENT 


Be  prepared.  Treat 
mastitis  at  the  first 
sign.  Keep  Pen- 


Get  handy 
"BARN  BOX" 
from  your 
druggist! 


Eight  out  of  10  cases  of  mastitis  are  caused  by  Streptococcus 
agalactiae.  For  this  most  common  mastitis,  use  Squibb  “Instant- 
Use”  Penicillin  Ointment... a  4-year  success  on  millions  of  cases. 
Get  it  from  your  druggist. 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 


distrin  on  hand.  No 
refrigeration  re¬ 
quired.  Get  handy 
“barn  box”  of  12 
tubes.  From  your 
druggist.  Today! 


PENDISTRIN  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  trade-mark  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 


-A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


160  Registered  Holsteins  at  Auction 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  5 

Heated  Pavilion,  EARIVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Route  12-B. 

40  miles  southeast  of  Syracuse  and  50  miles  north  of  Binghamton. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood  vaccinated,  many  Bang  Certified  and  eligible 
for  shipment  into  any  State. 

125  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  many  with  production  records;  20  Heifers  of  all 
ages— a  grand  group  of  young  Heifer  Calves;  15  Service  Age  Bulls,  all  from 
high  producing  dams.  These  bulls  will  sell  very  reasonably— you  can  afford 
to  buy  one. 

The  283rd  Sale  at  Earlville,  N.  Y. — America's  oldest  established  and  most  reliable 
place  to  buy  Registered  Holsteins. 

Every  animal  sold  to  be  as  represented. 

You  will  buy  cows  ready  to  give  you  50  lb.  to  75  lb.  of  milk  here,  bred  for  it — 
and  you  will  get  them  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer ,  MEXICO,  N.  Y 


"Never  Had  It  So  Good" 

The  fact  is  that  it  was  war,  not  politics,  that  gave  farmers  whatever 
favorable  prices  and  incomes  they  have  had  these  last  several  years. 


Politics  Tried: 

In  the  ten  years,  1933  through  1942, 
the  AAA  expended  a  total  of  $5,361,- 
274.260  (see  official  reports).  The  cost 
of  administering  that  program  alone 
amounted  to  over  $150  million. 

This  tremendous  expenditure  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money  was  made  in  an  effort 
to  raise  farm  prices.  How  did  the  pro¬ 
gram  operate  ?  Essentially  by  paying 
farmers  for  not  producing.  It  was  used 
to  promote  the  Wallace  economics  of 
scarcity. 

*  *  * 

Politics  Cut  Production: 

That  pension  system,  operating 

through  artificial  scarcities,  did  suc¬ 
ceed  in  shrinking  the  crop  acreage  in 

this  country  by  30  to  40  million  acres. 
In  1940  the  all-important  corn  acreage 
had  been  brought  down,  by  AAA,  to  the 
smallest  figure  in  46  years. 

And  corn  prices  had  been  pushed  far 
enough  out  of  line  with  hogs  to  reduce 
the  inventory  of  hogs  from  61  million 
head  in  1939  to  54  million  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1941. 

The  attempt  was  to  shrink  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  The  result  was  to 
place  the  country  in  such  position  that, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
drastic  efforts  had  to  be  made  at  once 
to  re-establish  production. 

*  *  * 

Politics  Had  To  Reverse  Itself: 

On  April  3,  1941,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  its  first  price 
support  program  calculated  to  reverse 
the  economics  of  scarcity,  and  stimu¬ 
late  production  of  needed  foods  to  aid 
our  friends  in  Europe. 

What  were  the  stimulating  prices 
that  it  offered  ?  It  announced  that  it 
would  support,  Chicago  basis,  hogs  at 
$9  per  hundredweight,  dairy  products 
on  a  basis  of  butter  at  31c  a  pound, 
chickens  15c  a  pound,  eggs  22c  a  dozen! 

Such  were  the  prices  that  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  officials  as  sufficient  at 
that  time  to  induce  farmers  to  increase 
production. 

*  *  * 

Stimulus  To  Production: 

By  May  1941,  after  war  stimulus  had 
begun  to  be  felt,  cotton  had  finally 
reached  13c,  wheat  at  the  terminals  $1, 
and  corn  around  74c.  This  was  the  pic¬ 
ture  when  the  first  step  was  taken  by 
Congress  (the  Bankhead- Fulmer  Act) 
to  make  the  government  offer  loans  to 
the  growers  of  five  basic  crops  at  85% 
of  parity. 

*  *  * 

War  Boosted  Milk  Prices: 

In  New  York  State,  a  typical  milk 
producer  in  Chenango  County  was  get¬ 
ting  from  $1.21  per  hundredweight  to 
$2.35  for  his  milk,  these  being  the  low 
and  high  months,  in  1938.  In  1939  he 
got  from  $.90  to  $2.19.  In  1940  he  got 
from  $1.31  to  $2.25. 

It  was  not  until  1942  that  the  price 
of  milk  went  to  over  $3.00  per  hundred. 
From  that  time  on  milk  rose  until  fin¬ 
ally  in  January  1947  it  brought  $5.46 
per  hundred  pounds.  These  figures  are 
from  the  farmer’s  own  records. 

In  short,  milk,  on  Northeastern  farms, 
began  to  bring  the  producers  reason¬ 
ably  favorable  prices  only  after  the  war 
stimulus  had  made  itself  felt.  IT  WAS 

WAR,  NOT  POLITICS,  THAT 
BROUGHT  HIGHER  PRICES  FOR 
DAIRYMEN. 

*  *  * 

War  Boosted  Eggs: 

Egg  prices  to  producers  in  New  York 
State  averaged  26c  a  dozen  in  1938,  24c 
in  1939,  24c  in  1940,  29  V2c  in  1941,  37c 


in  1942,  44c  in  1943,  38c  in  1944,  and 
47c  in  1945. 

Here  again  the  story  of  improvement 
in  farm  prices  was  the  stimulus  of  war, 
not  politics. 

*  *  * 

War  Boosted  Farm  Incomes: 


Or  take  the  total  receipts  from  farm 
products  sold  in  New  York  State.  These 
(U.S.D.A. )  figures  of  cash  receipts 
from  farm  products  marketed  were  as 
follows : 


1935 

$287 

million 

1942 

$502 

1936 

313 

<< 

1943 

595 

1937 

321 

tP 

1944 

610 

1938 

295 

ft 

1945 

679 

1939 

310 

>9 

1946 

806 

1940 

327 

tp 

1947 

871 

1941 

397 

tp 

* 

1948 
*  * 

950 

million 

ft 


Politics  Put  A  Lid  On  Farms: 


Finally,  it  was  politics  that  put  a  lid 
on  farm  incomes,  when  they  began  to 
reach  the  favorable  brackets. 


Politics  had  shrunk  production  so 
that  severe  rationing  had  to  be  resorted 
to  within  five  months  afteg  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  Politics  had  failed  to  give  farm 
prices  the  hoped-for  rise  before  the 
war.  But  when  the  war  did  raise  prices 
substantially,  politics  took  a  hand  to 
put  a  lid  on  them. 

The  price  control  law,  with  unprece¬ 
dented  control  powers  vested  in  OPA, 
operated  throughout  the  war  period  to 
hold  farm  prices  and  incomes  down  far 
below  what  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  would  have  given  farmers. 

“Never  Had  It  So  Good,”  so  far  as 
farmers  are  concerned,  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  war,  ami  in  spite  of  polities. 

—  A.  A.  — 

MEMORIES 

I  WAS  born  in  1869.  My  father  was 
born  in  Ireland,  my  mother  in  Scot¬ 
land.  As  a  child,  my  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  of  pictures  and  magazines  are  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  with  its 
yellow  cover  (sometimes  almost 
orange),  and  the  n^me  on  the  cover 
curved  or  arched. 

A  subscription  premium  came,  usual¬ 
ly  a  picture,  steel  engraving  they  called 
them.  Some  of  those  pictures  were 
framed  and  hung  in  my  mother’s  par¬ 
lor.  Two  stand  out  in  my  memory  very 
plainly— one  entitled  “The  Young  Ad¬ 
venturer,”  a  wee  tot  clothed  only  in  a 
-short,  short  shirt,  in  the  middle  of  a 
field.  It  was  beautiful.  The  other,  “Jack 
in  the  Box.”  I  wonder  if  anyone  still 
has  any  of  them,  or  even  remembers 
them. 

The  A. A.  sure  brought  joy  into  our 
home  where  there  were  six  children,  a 
day  when  pictures  and  papers  were 
treasures.  Have  enjoyed  your  hooks  so 
very  much.— Mrs.  H.  D.  Balcovi,  Bel¬ 
fast,  N.  Y. 


A  roomy,  handy  shop  pays  its  way 

by  saving  time,  saving  repair  bills, 
and  helping  make  equipment  last 


OFFICE 

Rochester 

Big  Flats 

Elmira 

Fulton 

Syracuse 

Malone 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Wayland 

Binghamton 

Auburn 

Oneida 

Watertown 

Corning 


ADDRESS 


Box  539 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Box  208 

Box  331 

Box  997 

Box  292 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 
Box  11,  Station  B 
Wayland,  N.  Y. 

227  Front  Street 
204  Clark  Street 
582  Broad  Street 
Electric  Bldg. 

Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Glen  wood  1620 
Big  Flats  8411 
Big  Flats  8411 

2- 4140 

3- 5132 
5 

4- 7138 

Victoria  1234 
2741 

2- 4287 

3- 5641 
811 
4277 
6-7622 


Your  own  gasoline  station 


Cleaning  drill  with  steam 


Handy  arrangement 


Bins  save  time 


holds  oil  consumption  down  —  can  add  hours  to 
an  engine’s  life. 

Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil  —  for  transmissions  and 
differentials.  Extra-high  film  strength  to  take  the 
heavy  pressure  of  gear  teeth.  Provides  rust 
protection. 

Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  —  a  soft,  smooth 
adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  places.  Won’t 
dissolve  in  water.  Keep  your  grease  gun  handy 
and  keep  it  loaded  with  this  lubricant. 

Atlantic  Lubricant  A  —  finest  quality  bearing 
grease.  It  can  be  applied  either  through  lubrica¬ 
tion  fittings  or  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and  pack¬ 
ing  the  bearings  by  hand.  Stays  with  bearings 
under  the  most  severe  operating  conditions. 

Atlantic  Rust  Preventive  — for  rustproofing 
machinery  during  storage.  Provides  an  adhesive, 
penetrating,  waterproof  film.  Gives  superior  rust 
protection.  Apply  with  rag  or  brush. 

In  the  fuel  tank  use  either  Atlantic  or  Atlantic 
F1I-ARC  (there  are  no  finer  gasolines),  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Kerosene,  or  Atlantic  Diesel  Fuel,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  fuel  requirements  of  your  tractor. 

Atlantic  delivers  right  to  your  farm.  With  a 
storage  tank  and  a  supply  of  Atlantic  products 
you  have  your  own  service  station.  We’ll  place 
you  on  an  automatic  supply  basis  for  all  petroleum 
products,  or  you  can  telephone  in  your  order 
when  you’re  ready.  Telephone  or  write  the  near¬ 
est  Atlantic  office  listed  below  —  one  of  our  route 
men  or  distributors  will  take  care  of  your  needs 
right  away. 


We  asked  a  farmer  why  he  left  some  fertilizer 
in  his  grain  drill  and  let  it  nearly  eat  the  bottom 
out.  Fie  said  supper  was  about  ready  when  he 
finished  the  field,  and  cleaning  the  fertilizer  hop¬ 
per  by  hand  took  time.  So  he  let  it  go  ’til  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow  never  came. 


LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  YOU 
TAKE  CARE  OF  MACHINERY 
AND  KEEP  IT  ON  THE  GO 

T  he  Atlantic  Refining  Company  has  the  right 
lubricant  for  every  piece  of  metal  that  moves  and 
every  wheel  that  turns.  There  should  be  no  metal- 
to-metal  contact  in  properly  lubricated  bearings. 
Here  are  Atlantic’s  oils  and  lubricants  that’ll  help 
you  keep  your  machinery  on  the  go. 

Atlantic  Aviation  Motor  Oil  —  the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces  engine  wear  and 


An  air  compressor  would  have  been  a  big  help 
with  that  drill.  It  would  have  blown  the  fertilizer 
particles  out  fast. 

A  welder  is  another  piece  of  equipment  that’s 
getting  heavy  use  in  farm  shops.  It  makes  re¬ 
pairs,  it  makes  new  parts,  it  helps  build  a  lot  of 
labor-saving  devices. 

A  shop  ought  to  be  neat  and  handy.  Then  it’s  a 
pleasure  to  work  there,  and  work  goes  faster.  A 
tool  board  on  casters,  for  instance,  puts  that 
wrench  within  reach  of  your  hand. 

Bins  for  bolts,  spare  parts,  and  the  like,  and 
labels  to  tell  what’s  in  each  bin,  help  you  find 
what  you  want  when  you  want  it. 

Your  investment  in  machinery  today  is  too  big 


for  baling  wire  repairs.  A  shop,  good  tools,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  spare  parts  pay  off. 


Do  you  have 
a  good 
workshop? 
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m  GRANGE 

New  Savings  Plan 


A  Grange  Silo 
—  always  a 
good  invest¬ 
ment  —  can 
now  be  yours  at  a  worthwhile 
saving.  Grange's  9  exclusive 
construction  features  and  top 
quality  materials  make  it  al¬ 
ways  your  best  silo  buy. 
What's  more,  if  you  act  at 
once,  you  will  be  in  line  for 
savings.  Mail  the  coupon 
NOW  for  the  complete  story 
plus  free  Grange  pidture- 
folder.  Easy  payment  plan  if 
you  wish. 

write  now 

for  full  details  and 
information  ... 

Mail  Coupon  NOW! 


SAVE  •  SAVE  •  SAVE  • 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation, 
please  rush  me  full  de¬ 
tails  on  the  Grange 
Savings  Plon. 

hi  a  m 


Town. 

State.. 


K/JLL  fbtoerf&i/ures 


rrotect  your  farm  and 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
front  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe- 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
•'j/M y  until  your  lights  go 
out.  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops— then 
it’s  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


CHAMPION 

Division  of  WINPOWER  MFC  CO 

Newfon,  Iowa 


Look  What  They’re  Doing  Now ! 

By  JIM  HALL  n  ■■■■■■  1 

Scientists  are  at  it  again!  Due  to  wonder  drugs  and  new  chemicals  you 
soon  may  have  earlier  and  bigger  crops — and  you  might  even  be  able 
to  choose  the  date  you  want  your  apples  to  blossom! 


nF  YOU  PLAN  to  go  on  farming, 
you’d  better  set  up  a  file  in  your 
farm  office  for  “Chemicals  and 
Their  Uses,”  because  we’re  just 
beginning  to  see  what  industrial  chem¬ 
ists  and  research  men  are  developing 
for  agriculture. 

I’ve  seen  some  things  that  make  me 
realize  I’ll  never  catch  up  on  what’s 
new  in  farming.  After  returning  from 
a  two  weeks  trip  to  New  England  to 
see  the  18  winners  in  the  Green  Pas¬ 
tures  Program,  I  read  Hugh  Cosline’s 
article  on  “The  Romance  of  Chemistry 
in  Agriculture.”  From  those  two  things, 
I  thought  I  was  right  up  to  date.  I 
didn’t  think  I’d  find  much  new  and  im¬ 
portant  when  I  went  with  30  other 
farm  paper  editors  on  a  tour  of  the 
New  York-Connecticut  metropolitan 
area. 

Something  Happened! 

We  went  down  there  to  see  what  was 
new  at  Lederle  Laboratories,  at  the 
Naugatuck  Chemical  division  of  U.  S. 
Rubber,  and  at  the  Chas.  Pfizer  Com¬ 
pany.  You  know  what  Lederle’s  aureo- 
mycin  will  do  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  pigs;  what  some  antibiotics  will  do 
for  mastitis;  what  aureomycin  will  do 
for  calf  scours  and  calf  growth;  and 
that  several  of  the  antibiotics  will  make 
poultry  ready  for  market  weeks  earlier 
— but  I  learned  that  the  chemists  are 
just  getting  a  start  with  antibiotics. 


market  when  new  discoveries  are  an¬ 
nounced. 

How  would  you  like  to  plant  such 
crops  as  cucumbers,  cantaloupes, 
squash,  asparagus,  snapbeans,  sweet 
potatoes,  carrots  and  onions,  spray  a 
little  stuff  over  the  area  and  then  not 
have  to  worry  about  weeds  for  3  to  8 
weeks? 

How  would  you  like  to  spray  a  little 
stuff  on  your  lawn  and  only  have  to  run 
the  lawn  mower  twice  next  year  in¬ 
stead  of  20  or  more  times?  Or  spray  a 
little  along  the  edges  so’s  the  grass 
wouldn’t  grow  out  into  the  flower  beds  ? 

I  saw  at  the  Naugatuck  Chemical 
Company  greenhouse  at  Bethany,  Con¬ 
necticut,  that  you’ll  probably  be  able 
to  do  those  things  within  a  year!  The 
two  new  products  are  not  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  now.  One  of  them,  called  “MH”  for 
short,  is  a  growth  inhibitor.  With  it 
grass  will  stay  green  but  grow  very 
slowly  —  a  boon  to  highway  depart¬ 
ments  with  the  job  of  keeping  roadside 
shoulders  mowed;  with  it,  blossoming 
of  fruit  trees  can  be  retarded  until 
danger  of  frost  is  past;  when  used  on 
potatoes,  beets,  onions  and  other  root 
crops  just  before  harvest,  it  just  about 
eliminates  sprouting  in  storage. 

The  pre-emergence  weed  killer  for 
vine  crops  is  called  Alanap  and  while 
it  doesn’t  hurt  the  crops  I  mentioned 
above,  it  is  effective  against  such  com¬ 
mon  weeds  as  pigweed,  purslane, 


lamhsquarters,  quickweed,  chickweed 
ragweed,  carpetweed  and  crab  grass. 

Research,  is  time-consuming  and 
takes  plenty  of  money.  Naugatuck, 
owned  by  U.  S.  Rubber,  decided  to  en¬ 
ter  the  agricultural  chemical  field  back 
in  the  30’s — in  order  to  diversify  its 
products.  In  making  Spergon,  the  first 
organic  chemical  developed  to  combat 
fungus  diseases  (and  which  is  used  as 
a  seed  protectant),  they  first  screened 
more  than  3,000  different  compounds. 
They  are  continuing  to  screen  1,000 
compounds  a  year  for  possible  use  by 
the  farmers!  In  addition  to  Spergon, 
they  have  Phygon,  pretty  well  known 
now  as  a  foliage  spray  for  fruit  trees 
and  row  crops  and  proven  to  be  very 
effective  against  apple  scab,  brown  rot 
in  peaches,  and  late  blight  in  tomatoes. 
Aramite  is  the  third  product  that  has 
come  out  of  what  basically  is  a  rubber 
company.  It  has  proven  to  be  very 
effective  in  controlling  mites  in  or¬ 
chards,  various  shade  and  evergreen 
trees,  grapes,  beans,  alfalfa  and  clover. 

I’m  not  writing  all  this  just  to  boost 
these  three  companies — there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  places  across  the  nation 
from  the  Dupont  plant  in  Delaware  to 
the  oil  industry’s  laboratories  on  the 
West  Coast  where  research  men  in 
private  industry  are  developing  new 
things  for  farming. 

I  feel  that  the  things  these  private 
companies  have  discovered  in  just 
these  past  few  years  show  that  our 
steadily  increasing  population  will  be 
healthier  and  will  continue  to  be  fed, 
clothed  and  housed  better  than  any 
nation  on  earth. 


We  had  a  conference  with  young  Dr. 
Louis  Nickell  of  Pfizer  the  day  after 
he  announced  that  antibiotics  stimu¬ 
lated  plant  growth!  Trials  haven’t  gone 
far  enough  yet  to  know  what  effects 
this  will  have  on  yield,  as  they’ve  only 
tried  it  on  a  few  plants — corn,  radishes, 
sorrel  and  pansies— but  something  hap¬ 
pened  : 

Dr.  Nickell  showed  us  what  happened 
with  corn  he  tested :  Seeds  in  one  flat 
were  watered  with  ordinary  tap  water 
and  the  other  got  water  containing  5 
parts  terramycin  to  a  million  parts  wa¬ 
ter.  There  was  16%  more  germination 
with  the  antibiotic.  In  just  four  weeks, 
the  treated  corn  averaged  about  314 
inches  taller  than  the  untreated  and 
weighed  twice  as  much  both  on  wet  and 
dry  basis.  His  radishes  averaged  from 
two  to  three  times  as  large  when  he 
Heated  them  with  penicillin! 


Miracle  Workers 

There’ll  be  lots  of  field  tests  following 
Dr.  Nickell’s  trials.  Yield  might  be  in¬ 
creased  but,  even  if  it  isn’t,  just  think 
what  it  would  mean  if  the  quicker 
growth  means  earlier  maturing  crops. 

Hundreds  of  antibiotics  have  been 
discovered  since  penicillin — and  labora¬ 
tories  are  finding  more  and  more.  Some 
are  miracle  workers  in  human  medicine, 
others  are  the  wonder  drugs  of  animal 
medicine  but  there  are  many,  many 
others  whose  possibilities  haven’t 
been  probed.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
they  may  find  something  that  will  have 
such  an  effect  on  growth  as  to  make 
Jack’s  bean  stalk  look  like  a  scraggly 
little  weed! 

But  that’s  not  all  that’s  in  the  news: 
Antibiotics  are  also  proving  to  he 
fungicides!  The  U.S.D.A.  is  getting  re¬ 
markable  control  of  bean  blight  with 
streptomycin,  and  the  same  antibiotic 
has  given  as  much  as  60%  reduction  of 
fire  blight  in  pear  trees.  So  now  we 
know  that  in  the  very  soil  under  us  are 
antibiotics  that  control  both  disease 
and  growth  in  plants  as  well  as  in  ani¬ 
mal  life.  But  we’ll  have  to  watch  out 
for  “phonies”  that  always  rush  on  the 


An  antibiotic,  at  the  rate  of  five  parts  to  a  million  parts  water  was  used  on  the  corn 
in  the  flat  at  the  left.  Note  the  extra  germination  and  the  added  size  of  the  corn 
as  compared  with  the  corn  at  right.  Both  flats  had  49  seeds  to  start  and  both  were 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  except  for  the  added  antibiotic.  •  —Pfizer  Photo 


These  two  roWs  of  cucumbers  were  planted  at  the  Eastern  Breeding  Station  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  Orange,  Connecticut.  The  row  at  left  was  treated  with  ® 
new  product,  Alanap,  when  it  was  seeded;  the  row  at  right  was  untreated.  The  ncV/ 
pre-emergence  weed  killer,  developed  by  Naugatuck  Chemical  will  be  on  the  market 
for  the  coming  growing  season  for  use  primarily  on  vine  crops.  —  U.  S.  Rubber  Photo 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


NOV.  4 

AMERICA’S  MOST  VITAL 

ELECTION  DAY 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
for  President 


Irving  M.  Ives 
for  Senator 


Out  of  the  greatest  crisis  ever  to  grip  the  world  has  emerged  a  dynamic,  forceful 


leader— Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  ...  a  statesman  with  the  ability  to  weld  together  the 


finest  minds  of  our  time  and  a  stature  forged  under  pressure  of  the  most  vital  decisions 
faced  by  one  man  in  all  history. 


With  such  leadership  in  the  White  House  and  men  like  Senator  Irving  M.  Ives  on  the 
team,  America  can  look  forward  —  confident  of  a  new  era  of  peacetime  prosperity  in 
place  of  war-born  inflation  —  to  sound,  honest  government  in  place  of  the  mess  in 

Washington  ...  to  a  free  world  strengthened  against  Communism  .  .  .  and  to  the 
constant  protection  of  our  cherished  American  liberties. 


JOIN  THE  CRUSADE 

VOTE  FOR  IKE  ■'  IVES 

and  the  Straight  Republican  Ticket 

!  RURAL  CITIZENS  FOR  IKE  AND  IVES  I 
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U.S.  Pat.  Nos.  2,452,834;  2,461,974 
Canadian  Pat.  No. 471,256 


LAY  DOWN  | ADJUSTABLE 
WINDSHIELD  I  HEAT  CONTROL 


Removable  or  lays 
down  for  warm  days 
or  low  clearance. 


Motor  panel  folds  back 
to  mix  cool  air  with 
engine  heat. 


DETACHABLE 
MOTOR  PANEL 

Completely  comes  off 
for  warm  days.  Nothing 
to  sag  or  drag.  Cover 
stays  neat. 


MORE  STURDILY 
BUILT 

r  >  Heavier  iron  framework 
(?■£,>  |  can  take  harder  knocks 
anc*  wear— holds  canvas 
cover  more  firmly. 


Only%@  M Tt)fr^offers  All  These  ACCESSORIES1 

Windshield  Extensions,  Back  Panel,  Cab 
Top.  (^optional  at  small  extra  cost). 


DAYS. ..WITH  A  40MF m  HEATER 


KEEP 


TAILORED  TO  FIT 


Custom  fit  to  your 
model  tractor 
assures  better  looks 
—longer  life — 
better  heat. 


WARM. ..SAVE  WORKING 


ADJUSTABLE 
SIDE  WINGS 

Open  wide  for 
more  air  or  work¬ 
ing  space.  Close 
shut  for  cold 
days. 


LOW  COST 

REPLACEMENT 

PARTS 

Always  available  to 
help  make  your 
Heater 

last  longer  in  case 
of  damage. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

EQUIPMENT  CO.,  2609  E  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL  NORTH  CAROLINA  FIRM 
USES  SEVEN  FRICK  SAWMILLS 


The  Barrow  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Ahoskie,  N.  C.,  processes  12 
million  board  feet  of  lumber  a  year  with  Frick  sawmills, 
edgers,  and  swing  cut-off  saws.  You  get  the  utmost  in 

accuracy,  speed,  and  dependability 
when  you  buy  Frick  sawmill  equip¬ 
ment.  Barrow — among  others — 
finds  Frick  mills  earn  profits. 
Write  for  Cat.  75  today. 


Made  in  Four  Sizes. 
All  Portable 


WAYNESBORO.  PENNA., 


c '/\uc$/nnoo 

vrif  w  ^  ■w — ‘ 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO 


NEW  JERSEY 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Foctory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc- 
Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi- 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fii,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees,  Windbreaks,  Hedges.  Forestry,  Ornamentals. 
Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write 
for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NUR- 
SERIES,  Dept.  AA,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Penna. 
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Is  it  worth  while  to  take  the  time  to 
season  black  locust  posts  or  will  they  last 
just  about  as  long  if  used  when  green? 

The  difference  in  life  service  between 
a  black  locust  post  which  is  green,  and 
one  which  is  dry  is  negligible.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  setting  in  the  ground,  a  green  post 
will  lose  moisture  to  reach  an  equilib¬ 
rium  with  the  moisture  conditions  in 
the  soil,  and  a  dry  post  will  take  up 
moisture  to  do  the  same  thing. 

However,  all  other  conditions  must 
be  equal.  If  the  dry  post  has  the  bark 
removed,  while  the  green  one  does  not, , 
then  there  might  be  a  fairly  substantial 
difference  in  life  service,  in  the  favor 
of  the  dry  bark-free  post.  The  big 
thing  which  counts  when  it  is  a  dur¬ 
able  species  like  black  locust,  is  the 
amount  of  heartwood  which  you  get  in¬ 
to  the  ground.  Sapwood  black  locust 
lasts  no  longer  than  many  other 
species.  Heartwood  is  what  counts. 

— L.  S.  Hamilton 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
European  broad-leaved  birdsfoot,  the  nar¬ 
row  leaf,  and  Empire? 

The  narrow-leaved  birdsfoot  is  usu¬ 
ally  less  productive  than  Empire  for 
either  hay  or  pasture.  The  European 
broad-leaf  type  blooms  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  Empire.  It  is  more  erect  in 
growth  and  seems  to  recover  faster 
after  cutting  and  grazing.  However, 
these  European  types  do  not  last  as 
long  as  Empire  under  close  grazing. 
The  special  advantages  of  Empire  are 
its  long  life  and  the  late  blooming 
which  permits  the  harvest  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  hay  relatively  late  in  the  season. 

What's  the  difference  between  Ranger 
and  Atlantic  alfalfa? 

On  fields  that  you  do  not  expect  to 
keep  in  alfalfa  for  more  than  3  years, 
Atlantic  has  yielded  a  little  better  than 
Ranger.  However,  Ranger  is  wilt-re¬ 
sistant  and  is  recommended  for  plant¬ 
ings  where  you  want  to  maintain  a 
stand  for  more  than  3  years. 

Is  it  necessary  to  test  soil  for  lime  every 
year  or  every  rotation? 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  a  test 
to  show  the  lime  requirement  of  all 
fields  on  your  farm.  Once  this  is  done 
you  can  figure  how  much  lime  it  will 
take  to  supply  the  lime  needs,  and 
thereafter,  by  adding  a  ton  of  ground 


limestone  every  4  years  yod  meet  the 
approximate  needs  and  won’t  have  to 
make  frequent  tests.  You  will,  however, 
need  to  keep  a  record  of  when  you  ap¬ 
ply  lime  and  how  much  you  use  on  each 
field. 

My  cucumbers  are  bitter  for  about  an 
inch  at  the  attached  end.  Perhaps  some 
readers  can  tell  me  the  cause. 

Bitterness  in  cucumbers  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  over  a  long 
period  of  years  and  the  matter  is  by 
no  means  settled.  This  trouble  has  ap¬ 
peared  both  in  greenhouses  and  out  of 
doors. 

One  story  is  too  much  nitrogen  as 
the  crop  nears  maturity;  another  is 
poor  drainage.  Still  another  is  anything 
that  checks  growth  such  as  bacterial 
wilt;  another  is  high  temperature,  and 
there  are  some  indications  that  the 
trouble  gets  worse  as  the  vines  grow 
older. 

Sometimes  cucumbers  are  poorly  pol¬ 
linated  at  the  stem  end  and  become 
“necky.”  Some  hold  that  this  neck  is 
more  likely  to  be  bitter  than  the  well 
pollinated  part  of  the  fruit. 

There  is  pretty  good  support  for  the 
idea  that  some  varieties  and  strains 
are  more  susceptible  to  this  trouble 
than  others. 

As  far  as  the  gardener  is  concerned 
there  seems  to  be  little  to  do  about  it 
except  to  give  the  crop  good  favorable 
growing  conditions.— Paul  Work. 

What  is  the  average  value  of  farm 
products  conserved  by  a  farm  family? 

C.  A.  Bratton  of  Cornell  reports 
averages  from  146  farms  as  follows: 


Milk  . $  120 

Eggs  .  70 

Poultry  .  32 

Pork  .  74 

Beef  . ; .  61 

Wood  .  63 

Vegetables  .  34 

Potatoes  .  16 

Other  . 9 

Total  farm  products  . $  479 

Rental  value  of  house  ....  438 

TOTAL  PRIVILEGES  ....$  917 


In  general,  wholesale  prices  were 
used.  At  prices  city  consumers  pay,  the 
total  would  be  larger.  When  hiring 
married  farm  help,  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
point  out  the  value  of  farm  privileges 
and  to  be  liberal  with  them. 


A  very  common  scene  in  many  Northeastern  areas  during  the  fall  months.  Here,  "i£ 
Padget  of  Tully,  N.  Y.  is  hauling  in  a  load  of  potatoes.  Dick  grew  six  acres  anc. 
expects  a  yield  of  between  300  and  325  bushels  which,  he  says,  is  pretty  good  for 
this  year  but  way  below  last  year  when  he  got  around  600  bushels.  While  it  is  1,1 
the  field,  the  truck  is  driven  by  Dick's  nine-year-old  daughter,  Helen. 
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The  two  cows  in  the  foreground  at  the  left  are  13  years  old  and  most  of  Elmer 
Burkill's  herd  is  related  to  them.  One  has  a  record  of  24,731  pounds  of  milk. 


^Itme  cutci  0?entiU$&i  fo 

GRASS  and  MILK 


FTER  the  lime  requirement  of 
a  field  has  been  fully  met,  a  ton 
per  acre  every  5  years  may  be 
enough,  but  at  present  a  lot  of 
land  would  respond  to  more  lime  than 
is  now  being  added.” 


That’s  the  opinion  of  Elmer  Burkett 
of  Paris  Hill,  Oneida.  County,  N.  Y.;  and 
inasmuch  as  he  has  limed  and  fertilized 
until  he  keeps  50  head  of  stock  on  80 
acres,  his  opinion  is  based  on  some 
experience.  s 

Back  10  years  ago,  soon  after  he  had 
bought  his  present  farm,  he  limed  most 
of  a  field  heavily.  Bad  winter  weather 
stopped  further  hauling,  and  part  of 
the  field  wasn’t  covered. 

‘‘I  didn’t  see  much  difference  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,”  he  said,  “but  thereafter 
the  heavily  limed  part  gave  3  cuttings 
of  alfalfa  instead  of  2,  and  the  alfalfa 
stayed  with  me  longer.  Thereafter, 
when  soil  test  indicated  a  ton,  I  used 
a  ton  and  a  half.  I  never  put  on  less 
than  1500  pounds  per  acre,  and  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  put  it  on  ahead  of  corn. 

“Now  I  figure  my  soil  has  been  well 
supplied  with  lime,  so  I  am  using  a  ton 
per  acre  every  five  years.” 

At  this  point  I  asked  about  long- 
lived  cows  and  found  that  Elmer  has  2 
that  are  over  13  years  old.  All  but  4  of 
the  producers  in  the  herd  are  related  to 
these  two  cows. 

“That  cow,”  said  Mr.  Burkett,  point¬ 
ing  her  out,  “once  produced  107  pounds 
of  milk  in  a  day.  After  6  months,  she 
was  giving  93  pounds  a  day,  and  she 
ended  up  the  year  with  24,731  pounds 
of  milk.” 


Cows  Are  Big' 

The  average  age  of  the  producers  is 
just  under  9  years,  and  the  average 
weight  is  1491  pounds.  Both  figures  are 
far  above  average.  Only  1  cow  has  been 
bought  in  3  years,  and  that  one  came 
from  the  herd  of  his  brother  Oscar 
who  works  an  adjoining  farm. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  grain 
feeding,  Elmer  said: 

“I  feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  5.9 
pounds  of  milk.  In  fact,  I  feed  at  about 
the  same  rate  every  day  in  the  year.  I 
figure  I  get  just  as  good  returns  from 
grain  fed  when  cows  are  dry,  and  the 
hay  the  cows  get  in  winter  is  just  about 
as  good  as  the  pasture  they  get  in  sum¬ 
mer.  However,  12  pounds  a  day  is  the 
top  limit  unless  a  cow  is  milked  3  times 
a  day,  when  she  may  get  as  much  as 
14  pounds.” 

Based  on  his  experience,  Elmer  feels 
that  management  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  practice  in  maintaining  good 
pastures  and  that  grazing  too  close 
ruins  many  pastures. 

“I  have  no  permanent  pasture,”  he 
said,  “and  grass  can  be  pastured  this 
year  and  cut  for  hay  the  next,  or  it  can 
be  grazed  before  or  after  cutting  hay. 


I  seed  to  alfalfa,  ladino  and  brome.  The 
12 -acre  piece  we  are  now  standing  on 
has  fed  32  head  most  all  summer.  (The 
field  was  divided. )  I  like  to  change 
pastures  every  10  days  to  2  weeks,  but 
even  a  3-day  rest  after  a  rain  is  a  help. 
This  area  has  been  pastured  4  days, 
and  before  that  it  had  a  week’s  rest.” 

Mr.  Burkett’s  soil  feeding  program 
is  interesting.  In  addition  to  the  lime 
already  mentioned,  corn  gets  250 
pounds  of  5-10-10.  Oats  get  no  fertilizer 
because  it  makes  them  grow  rank  and 
lodge.  About  80%  of  the  tillable  land 
gets  a  light  covering  of  superphos- 
phated  manure  every  year.  If  a  pas¬ 
ture  is  left  down  more  than  two  years, 
it  is  top-dressed.  Elmer  is  thoroughly 
sold  on  grass  but  says  he  isn’t  yet 
ready  to  discard  the  plow. 


ASK  YOURSELF: 

How  much  of  my  taxes  am  I  pay¬ 
ing  for  waste  and  inefficiency? 

I  How  much  of  my  taxes  am  I  pay¬ 
ing  for  socializing  the  nation? 

How  much  of  my  taxes  are  going 
down  the  ratholes  of  corruption? 

Is  this  spending  necessary? 

Then  let  your  representatives  in 
Congress  know  how  you  feel. 

— Taxpayer's  Dollar,  U.  5.  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


Grass  silage  is  used  as  a  means  of 
haying  in  bad  weather.  Corn  is  grown 
for  silage.  I  roughly  estimated  one  field 
as  food  for  17  or  18  tons  per  acre,  and 
at  that  rate  it  doesn’t  take  many  acres 
to  fill  2  silos  with  over  200  tons  total 
capacity.  The  rotation  is  corn,  oats  and 
3  years  of  grass. 

Two  Crops 

“We  often  get  two  crops  a  year,” 
Elmer  said,  and  when  I  looked  curious, 
he  continued: 

“This  year  we  cut  hay  on  June  7  and 
planted  corn  on  June  11.  On  another 
field  we  pastured  and  then  planted  corn 
on  June  3.” 

The  Burkett  farm  is  strictly  a  cow- 
grass  combination.  No  cash  crops  are 
grown.  Due  to  naturally  good  soil  and 
good  management,  the  yield  of  grass  is 
terrific.  Then  a  herd  of  top-producing 
cows  take  over  and  convert  green  grass 
to  white  milk. 

Sometimes  a  chance  remark  tells  you 
much  about  the  measure  of  a  man.  In 
telling  me  about  the  barn,  Elmer  re¬ 
lated  how  he  built  it  himself,  learning 
to  do  things  he  had  never  done  as  he 
went  along. 

“After  I  finished  it,”  he  said,  “I  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  work  as  a 
carpenter,  but  I  never  liked  to  work  for 
anyone  except  myself.”— if.  L.  Cosline 
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IMPOKNNT  TO 
GJUF  RAISERS! 


acement 

that  gives  them  the  full  benefits  of  MILK 
nutrients  (from  whey)  plus  ANTIBIOTICS 


CALF-KIT 

MILK  REPLACEMENT 

FASTER  GAINS.  In  feeding  tests  at  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  colleges  and  our  own  ex¬ 
perimental  farm,  calves  gained  much  fast¬ 
er  during  the  first  eight  to  ten  weeks 
of  age  —  the  recommended  period  for 
feeding  Peebles’  Calf -Kit  containing 
antibiotics. 

FEWER  SCOURING  TROUBLES.  Experi¬ 
ments  showed  a  marked  reduction  in 
scouring  troubles.  Scours  occurred  less 
often  and  effects  were  milder.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  in  scouring  troubles  was  a  big  factor 
in  producing  more  rapid  growth  and  more 
efficient  feed  consumption.  There  were 
fewer  pot-bellied  calves,  fewer  digestive 
disturbances. 


Grow  a  Better  Call  on  iess  Milk1 


Peebles’ 

CALF-KIT 

FEED  TO  CALF 

AS  directed 


Write  Appleton,  Wisconsin 
For  Free  Folder,  P-11. 


REDUCES  CALF-RAISING  COSTS.  Calves  assimilated  their  feed  better 
—  produced  more  gains,  faster  gains  on  less  feed.  Now,  more  than  ever, 
it  PAYS  to  feed  Peebles’  Calf-Kit.  You’ll  have  more  milk  to  sell.  Peebles' 
Calf-Kit  costs  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk  it  replaces.  You’ll  raise 
better  calves,  easier,  and  make  more  money.  Simply  feed  with  your 
regular  meal  or  pellets.  Get  Calf-Kit  today  from  your  local  feed  dealer! 


WESTERN  CONDENSING  COMPANY,  Appleton,  Wisconsin;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Whey  Products 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  3 
80  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Noted  PINE  TREE  Herd  Dispersal  Sale  at 
farm,  2(4  miles  southwest  of  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  12  miles  northwest  of  Syracuse. 

Herd  T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested  (once 
clean),  many  calfhood  vaccinated,  state  mas¬ 
titis  controlled. 

MANY  WITH  500  LB.  AND  UP  TO  700  LB. 
FAT  ON  OFFICIAL  TEST. 

—21  bred  to  famous  PAB5T  ROAMER  and 
PABST  REGAL,  and  WEBER  HAZELWOOD 
BURKE  RAVEN— all  famous  Pabst  Farm  sires. 
Selling  Fresh  and  Springers  —  heifers  of  all 
ages.  High  record  Herd  Sire  from  832  lb.  dam 
— a  wonderful  herd. 

Ssde  in  big  tent,  starts  at  11:00  A.M.,  lunch 
available.  GEO.  ECHELMAN,  Owner 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 
E.  J.  Keane,  Agent,  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY,  N.Y.  DISPERSAL 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12 
70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

PETER  CHAMBERS,  dispersing  his  high 
producing  richly-bred  herd  at  his  farm, 
2  miles  north  of  WALTON,  N.  Y.,  which 
is  30  miles  south  of  Oneonta,  and  only 
30  miles  north  of  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Herd  Bang  Certified  and  eligible  for  Penna., 
T.B.  Accredited,  and  Calfhood  Vaccinated. 

OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  HERD  IN  DELAWARE 
CO.,  NEARLY  ALL  HOME  RAISED.  RICH  IN 
FAMOUS  “CARNATION"  BREEDING.  CAR¬ 
NATION  NEW  YORKER,  3-year-old  herd 
sire,  whose  3  direct  dams  are  all  over 
1000  lb.  fat,  and  23  daughters  sell. 
OFFICIAL  HERD  TEST  RECORDS  UP  TO 
600  LB.  FAT  ON  2-TIME  MILKING. 

Fresh  Cows,  Close  Springers,  and  a  grand 
group  of  heifers  of  all  ages. 

Held  in  big  heated  tent.  Starts  11:00  A.M. 
PETER  CHAMBERS,  Owner,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
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It’s  JOB  SIZED  to  Every  Job 
from  Cutting  Fence  Posts 
to  Heavy  Timber 


The 

Lightweig  ht 


Powerful 

HOMEUTE 

One  Man  Chain  Saw 


If  you  want  a  lightweight,  easy-to-handie  saw  that  will  measure  up  to 
any  job,  then  you  want  a  Homelite.  Only  27  pounds,  this  saw  is  the  only 
saw  its  size  with  a  4  horsepower  engine  ...  a  4  horsepower  Homelite 
engine,  famous  for  more  than  30  years  for  its  precision,  power  and  per¬ 
formance. 

It's  a  saw  that  will  stand  up  under  steady  use  in  the  woods.  It’s  a  saw 
that  will  cut  down  and  cut  up  trees  48  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It’s  a 
saw  that  will  cut  an  18  inch  pine  in  16  seconds;  an  18  inch  oak  in  28  sec¬ 
onds.  It’s  a  powerful  saw  that’s  practical  for  every  type  of  cutting  .  .  .  the 
easiest  handling,  fastest  cutting,  most  dependable  saw  on  the  market. 


r  ■  :  - 

For 

Complete 
Information 
Send 
Coupon 


Today 


"A. 


HOMEUTE  CORPORATION 

Nationwide  Sales  &  Service 

4011  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer 

Name . . . . . 

Address . 

T own . . . County . State 


I 
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WHEN  COWS  COME  IN  THE  BARN 


And  when  feed,  bedding,  and  labor  costs  jump  for  every  dairy  herd  in  New 
York  and  Western  Vermont  is  a  good  time  to  ask  yourself  three  .important 
questions! 

IHow  much  does  it  really  cost  me  to  keep  my  own  dairy 
■  herd  sire? 

More  than  you  think — in  most  cases  up  to  twice  as  much  as 
breeding  your  herd  the  easy  artificial  way  to  NYABC  sires. 
Figures  on  request. 

How  much  more  can  my  herd  earn  if  I  raise  artificial 
m  daughters  of  NYABC  sires? 

Over  a  period  of  years,  the  averages  show  extra  earnings 
equivalent  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Figures  on  request. 

3  Why  should  I  use  the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders'  Coop- 
B  erative  Breeding  service? 

Nearby  service  to  all  five  dairy  breeds  from  skilled  technicians 
in  161  different  areas  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont. 
The  only  service  proved  by  more  than  12  years  of  results  from 
artificially-sired  daughters  right  in  this  area.  It's  owned  and 
controlled  by  members  who  use  the  service.  More  facts  on 
request. 

So  far  this  fiscal  year,  14%  more  cows  have  been  bred  to  NYABC  sires  than 
in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Be  sure  you  have  all  the  facts  about  how  this 
service  can  help  you  improve  your  herd.  Write  today  to: 


Box  528-A  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FREE— 16  page  color  book¬ 
lets  describing  the  NYABC 
Program. 


National  Grange  Master 
Discusses  Parity  Prices 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


ERSCHEL  NEWSOM,  master 
of  the  National  Grange,  on  a 
flying  visit  to  Livonia  made 
the  point  that  government 
farm  programs,  in  effect,  deny  the 
proper  aspiration  of  farmers.  “They 
guarantee  that  farm  prices  never  rise 
above  90  per  cent  of  parity,  whereas 
farmers  want  and  are  entitled  to  full 
parity  in  the  market,”  he  said. 


As  proof  of  his  point,  Newsom  said 
that  only  twice  in  the  past  30  years 
have  farm  prices  averaged  full  parity. 
These  brief  periods  were  during  World 
War  II  and  during  the  present  Korean 
conflict.  Newsom  said  the  only  conclu¬ 
sion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  farm 
prices  have  risen  to  parity  not  because 
of  the  farm  program,  but  because  of 
war. 


“That  is  not  the  kind  of  prosperity 
that  you  and  I  like,”  he  said. 

Newsom  came  to  Western  New  York 
to  attend  the  45th  anniversary  observ¬ 
ance  of  Livingston  County  Pomona 
Grange.  He  said  he  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Republican  platform  included 
the  Grange  recommendations.  The 
platform  favored  “100  per  cent  of  pari¬ 
ty  in  the  market  place,”  and  Newsom 
said  he  certainly  could  agree  with  that. 

Newsom  said  the  great  need  was  for 
farm  organizations  to  agree  on  what  is 
best  for  farmers.  “We  have  all  erred,” 
he  said,  “including  the  Grange.” 

if  if  if 


Apple  Week  Thoughts 

This  year  apple  growers  have  a 
smaller  crop,  and  demand  for  both 
fresh  fruit  and  for  processing  is  good. 
Prices  have  risen  so  that  growers  are 
feeling  much  better  than  during  the 
past  three  years  of  low  prices.  Na¬ 
tional  Apple  Week,  traditionally  center¬ 
ing  around  Halloween,  was  plugged 
again,  but  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  mechanics.  \ 

From  time  immemorial  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Apple  Association  had  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rochester,  in  the  heart  of 
the  apple  belt.  From  here  it  directed 
world-wide  activities.  But  in  recent 
years  its  staff  members  have  been  un¬ 
der  necessity  of  keeping  a  path  open 
to  Washington.  This  became  more  and 
more  time-consuming  and  expensive  so 
during  the  past  year  the  association 
moved  its  offices  to  Washington.  One 
member  summed  it  up:  “We  used  to 
watch  the  crop;  now  we  have  to  watch 
government.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Farm  fFat’  Disappearing 

Throughout  much  of  the  state  this 
year,  pastures  were  below  average  be¬ 
cause  of  drought,  and  grass  silage  was 
fed  out  of  silos  much  earlier  than  usual. 
Because  of  the  poor  grazing  conditions 
it  was  thought  that  milk  production 
might  drop  considerably. 

Production  stayed  up  in  the  New 
York,  Buffalo  and  Rochester  markets. 
A  number  of  producers  bear  out  my 
observation  that  this  extra  feeding  was 
practical  because  of  grass  in  the  silo, 
hay  in  the  mow,  or  a  carryover  of  corn 
in  the  crib.  It  is  likely  that  by  next 
Spring  these  same  dairymen  will  find 
their  normal  feed  reserves  down  to  the 
lowest  point  in  years.  Several  have  told 
me,  in  substance,  that  while  they  may 
not  have  been  spending  much  more 
money  for  feed  they  have  been  “eating 
down  the  feed  we  might  expect  to  have 
on  hand  next  Spring.” 


In  other  words  as  I  see  it,  the  effect 
of  drought  has  been  and  is  to  consume 
what  little  “fat”  may  have  been  accum¬ 
ulated  in  the  past  year  or  two.  One 
direct  result,  I  gather,  is  that  plans  will 
be  made  to  harvest  much  more  grass 
silage  next  Spring  and  perhaps  to  plant 
a  little  more  corn. 

_  1  —  a. a.  — 

NEW  KIND  OF  SAFE 

The  American  Dairy  Cattle  Club 
“Herd  Builder”  Sale  took  place  on  Oc¬ 
tober  20  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  There  were 
38  animals  consigned  by  18  different 
members  of  the  American  Dairy  Cattle 
Club,  35  heifers  and  3  proved  Holstein 
bulls.  These  sold  for  an  average  of 
$476.00.  The  high  cow  was  consigned 
by  Barrett  Farms,  Inc.  of  Holcomb, 
N.  Y.  which  brought  $715.00. 

The  3  proved  sires  consigned  by  John 
Nyholt  of  Honeoye  Falls;  Linehan 
Brothers  of  Clifton  Springs;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Huff  of  Honeoye  and  Edward  R.  Davis 
of  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  sold  for  $15Q0,  $1200, 
and  $1275  respectively.  The  first  two 
were  purchased  by  the  American 
Breeder  Service  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
the  third  by  Donald  Holmes  of  Hol¬ 
comb,  N.  Y. 

The  sale  was  a  departure  from  the 
usual  type  of  cattle  sale  in  that  every 
female  in  the  sale  had  to  be  sired  by 
a  desirably  proved  sire.  Every  cow  in 
the  sale  and  the  dam  of  every  heifer 
in  the  sale  must  have  been  on  DHIA 
test  ever  since  she  first  freshened,  and 
every  one  of  her  records  was  published 
in  the  catalog.  The  sale  was  open  to 
both  registered  and  pedigreed-grade 
cattle  of  all  breeds  as  well  as  cross¬ 
breds. 

A  feature  of  the  sale  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  yearling  heifer  consigned  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Milliman  from  his  Hayfields 
Farm  near  Rochester,  representing 
what  Mr.  Milliman  has  termed  “The 
American  Breed.”  This  heifer  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $365.00  by  James  Lathrop 
of  Candor,  N.  Y. 

Buyers  were  present  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

—  A. a.  — 

FFA  WINNERS 

FROM  TIIE  NORTHEAST 

FUTURE  Farmers  from  the  North¬ 
east  fared  well  at  the  National  FFA 
Convention  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  along 
the  middle  of  October. 

Northeastern  boys  named  American 
Farmer  include:  New  York — Frank  Ar¬ 
nold,  Middlesex;  George  Dumrauf, 
Greenville;  Gerald  Langdon,  Malone; 
Kermit  Marquis,  Freeville;  Larry  Todd, 
Groton;  Lyman  Watros,  Marathon;  Lee 
Yutzler,  Holland  Patent. 

Frank  L.  Arnold,  Jr.  of  Middlesex, 
N.  Y.,  a  former  New  York  State  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmer  president  was  named  Star 
Farmer  of  the  North  Atlantic  Region. 

Harold  Miller  of  Ancramdale,  N.  Y., 
a  member  of  the  Pine  Plains  Chapter 
of  Future  Farmers,  won  the  FFA 
Foundation’s  National  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  dairy  farming. 

Wesley  Bobbett  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a 
member  of  the  Port  Byron  FFA  Chap¬ 
ter,  was  named  Regional  winner  of  the 
Soil  and  Water  Management  award 
made  by  the  FFA  Foundation. 

John  William  Paul  of  Glendell,  N.  J-. 
a  member  of  the  Newton  FFA  Chapter, 
v/as  the  Regional  winner  for  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  in  Farm  Mechanics. 


See  Yen  at  the  Polls  NOVEMBER  4 
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Can  You  Pass 

This  Tax  Test  ? 

1.  In  the  first  64  days  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  federal  government 
spent : 

(a)  $2  billion  (b)  $100  million 
(c)  $12  billion 

2.  Government  purchase  of  pepper  on 
the  open  market  when  the  price 
was  55  cents  a  pound  forced  the 
cost  up  to: 

(a)  $1.00  (b)  $2.75  (c)  75  cents 

3.  “Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of 
every  man  who  labors”  was  said 
by: 

(a)  F.  D.  Roosevelt  (b)  Calvin 
Coolidge  (c)  Stalin 

4.  The  interest  on  the  $267%  billion 
federal  debt  in  1953  will  be: 

(a)  $100  million  (b)  $6.4  billion 
(c)  $2  billion 

5.  Percentage  of  all  the  land  owned 
by  the  federal  government  is: 

(a)  One  per  cent  (b)  24  per  cent 
(c)  Six  per  cent 

6.  In  1930  each  U.  S.  citizen  owed,  as 
his  share  of  the  federal  debt,  about 
$132.  Today  that  share  is: 

(a)  $367  (b)  $1660  (c)  $2744 

7.  A  recommendation  for  a  “heavy 
progressive  or  graduated  income 
tax”  is  found  in: 

(a)  Declaration  of  Independence 

(b)  Communist  Manifesto 

(c)  Monroe  Doctrine 

8.  The  income  tax  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  ratified  in: 

(a)  1776  (b)  1803  (c)  1913 

9.  The  amount  of  free,  or  franked, 
mail  sent  by  Congressmen  in  com¬ 
parison  with  all  free  government 
mail  is: 

(a)  50%  (b)  75%  (c)  2% 

10.  Under  1951  federal  income  tax 
schedules  a  single  person  earning 
$5000  with  no  dependents  paid  a 
tax  of  $829.  In  1929  a  person  in 
similar  circumstances  would  have 
paid: 

(a)  $12  (b)  $145  (c)  $60 

HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS 

1.  (c)  $12  billion.  This  was  $391,000  a 
minute  for  each  eight-hour  day. 

2.  (b)  $2.75  and  now  the  government 
has  on  hand  a  supply  of  pepper  to 
last  several  hundred  years. 

3.  (a)  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

4.  (b)  $6.4  billion,  which  means  that 
a  married  couple  with  two  children 
and  an  $85  a  week  income  will  give 
up  nearly  two  weeks’  pay  just  to 
cover  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

5.  (b)  24  per  cent  amounting  to  over 
455,000,000  acres. 

6.  (b)  $1660  is  the  individual  share 
today.  It  was  $326  in  1940. 

7.  (b)  Communist  Manifesto  by  Karl 
Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels  in  1848. 

8.  (c)  Became  law  in  1913. 

9.  (c)  2%.  The  executive  department 
of  the  federal  mails  98%  in  “in¬ 
formation  services.” 

10.  (a)  $12.  March  15  was  not  as 

gloomy  then. 


WHO  SAID  THAT? 

WENTY  years  ago  a  presidential 
candidate  wrote: 


"For  one  reason  or  another,  even 
a  wisely  led  political  party,  given 
a  long  tenure  of  office,  finally  fails 
to  express  any  longer  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  when  it  does  so  fail 
to  express  the  will  of  the  people,  it 
ceases  to  be  an  effective  instrument 
of  party  government.  It  is  far  better 
for  such  a  political  party,  certainly 
better  for  the  state,  that  it  should 
be  relegated  to  the  role  of  critic  and 
that  the  opposing  political  party 
should  assume  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment." 

The  speaker:  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt. 

The  time:  the  1932  presidential 
campaign. 


‘ReAcCuedi 


33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  Dairymen’s  League  asks  for  Laws 
Forbidding  Sale  of  Imitations  As  Inferior  In  Food 


Value  to  Real 

*  * 

Declaring  that  oleomargarines  colored  to 
imitate  butter  now  exceed  the  output  of  butter, 
and  that  vegetable  oil  processors  are  busily  try¬ 
ing  to  secure  governmental  approval  of  imita¬ 
tion  ice  cream,  cream  and  evaporated  milk 
containing  vegetable  fat  instead  of  butter  fat, 
the  33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  resolved  that: — 

^  "We  urge  all  dairymen  to  unite  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  sale  of  the  imitation 
products  and  petition  the  Governor,  Secre¬ 
tary  or  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
the  members  of  Congress  and  of  State 
Legislatures  in  the  states  of  this  milkshed 
to  oppose  the  opening  of  the  door  to  these 
imitation  dairy  products  and  for  the 
passage  of  such  additional  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  sales. 

Further  attempting  to  improve  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  unity  of  action  and  stability  of 
income  of  all  dairymen  in  the  milkshed,  the 
33rd  Annual  Meeting  .  .  . 

9  RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  favor 
the  enactment  of  federal  and  state  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  authorize  compacts  by 
various  states  of  the  milkshed  for  control 
of  prices  of  milk  sold  in  the  New  York- 
Metropolitan  market. 

The  League  membership  followed  this  up 
with  an  appeal  for  aggressive  and  forward- 
looking  action,  resolving  that: 

%  "every  Local,  Sub-district  and  District 
make  every  effort  to  encourage  our  young 
farmer  members  to  take  an  active  part 
and  accept  responsibility  in  their  Locals, 
Sub-districts  and  Districts. 

Recognizing  the  dairy  farmers’  responsi¬ 
bility  in  preserving  a  sound  political,  economic 
and  social  base  for  the  Nation,  State  and  Com¬ 
munity,  the  Meeting  emphasized  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  election  next  month  of  federal 


Dairy  Products 

and  state  officers  and  legislators,  urging  all 
citizens  to  register  and  vote.  Further  evidencing 
their  interest  in  political-economic  matters, 
and  their  concern  for  the  dairy  farmer’s  wel¬ 
fare,  the  delegates  declared: 

•  WHEREAS,  Price  controls  have  in  most 
instances  failed  to  accomplish  their  in¬ 
tended  purpose,  and 

WHEREAS,  Price  controls  on  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  detrimental  to  the  dairy  industry, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  commend  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  working 
with  other  dairy  organizations  in  seeking 
to  have  controls  on  dairy  products 
removed. 

Reaffirming  their  cooperative  faith  that 
"the  greatest  hope  for  successful  marketing 
and  consumer  acceptance  of  milk  and  milk 
products  lies  in  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  everyone  in  the  industry,”  the  Annual 
Meeting  .  .  . 

0  RESOLVED,  That  we  commend  and 
heartily  endorse  the  efforts  of  Milk  for 
Health  for  dairy  farmers  in  the  milkshed, 
and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  hereby  en¬ 
dorses  and  supports  the  programs  of  the 
Dairy  Councils  and  the  American  Dairy 
Association  to  further  the  sale  of  fluid 
milk  in  Northeastern  markets. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  Annual  Meetings  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  reflect  the  progressive, 
constructive  thought  of  League  members  .  .  . 
their  practical  aims  and  efforts  to  advance 
the  interests  of  all  dairy  farmers  .  .  .  and  the 
force  which  unity  and  co-operation  give  to 
such  aims  and  efforts.  You  are  invited  to  join 
this  forward  -  looking  and  forward  -  moving 
organization. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 

'  ASSOCIATION 


l 


INC. 
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BETTER  BUY- 


our. 


.  .  .  because  right  now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  new  silo  for  use  this 
coming  season.  As  an  early  buyer, 
take  advantage  of  seasonal  discounts 
—  better  service. 

Craine  tile  stave  silos  —  and  the  rest 
of  the  Craine  line  —  are  top  priority 
investments  for  farmers  everywhere 
. . .  investments  in  profitable  feeding. 
They’re  profitable,  not  expensive  — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  your 
future  profits. 

Be  ready  for  whatever  the  uncertain 
years  ahead  may  bring.  Mail  this 
coupon,  right  now. 


SILOS 


1 1 1 2  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  V. 
Please  send  me  details. 

Name  . . . 

Address . . 


soys  C.  W.  Pace,  Longmont,  Colo. 


•  "As  soon  as  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


CANVASCOVERSDIRECT  FROM  FACTORV 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  S  Binghamton.  N.  f. 


Dairymen  and  Families  Attend 
33rd  League  Annual  Meeting 


THE  33rd  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  was  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  well  attended. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  were  the 
following : 

Urging  all  dairymen  to  unite  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  imitation  dairy  products 
including  ice  cream,  cream  and  evaporated 
milk. 

Urging  all  citizens  to  register  and  vote. 
Commending  the  League  in  working 
with  other  dairy  organizations  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  removal  of  price  controls  on 
dairy  products. 

Urging  that  the  League  plan  a  publicity 
program  to  put  accurate  facts  about 
farming  before  the  general  public  who  are 
consumers  of  milk. 

Asking  that  the  League  along  with 
other  cooperatives  continue  to  work  for 
the  inclusion  of  northern  New  Jersey  in 
the  Milk  Marketing  Order. 

Calling  for  a  restoration  of  moral  living 
comparable  to  that  used  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  building  our  nation. 

Supporting  the  programs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association  and  the  National 
Dairy  Council  in  northeastern  markets. 

Annual  Report 

In  his  annual  report  President  Leon 
Chapin  gave  the  following  figures :  Net 
sales  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  were  $164,013,153.00 — 
an  increase  of  $14,588,707.00  over  the 
previous  year — about  10  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  milk  sold  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  was  almost  3  billion  pounds  but 
was  .82%  below  the  previous  year.  58 
per  cent  of  the  total  volume  was  sold 
as  fluid  milk — an  increase  of  about  1% 
over  the  previous  year. 

Ice  cream  sales  came  close  to  being 
a  $2  million  business  at  an  increase  of 
nearly  one-third  over  the  previous  year. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  costs  of 
operating  the  League  have  been  reduced 
by  reducing  the  number  of  plants,  by 
extra  attention  to  purchases,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  For  example,  the 
average  number  of  cans  of  milk  hand¬ 
led  in  country  plants  has  increased 
from  233  in  January,  1948  to  334  in 
January,  1952. 

Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Chapin  predicted 
that  demand  for  milk  will  continue 
good  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 
However,  some  milk  markets  may  be 
lost  to  imitations.  The  big  task  for  the 
year  ahead  is  to  keep  milk  prices  in 
line  with  advancing  costs.  “This,  said 
Mr.  Chapin,  “is  the  task  of  the  League 
because  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it  in 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed.” 

Officers 

Glenn  Talbott  of  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  been  sub-district  president  of  Dis¬ 
trict  19  since  1937  was  elected  League 
Director  to  succeed  S.  W.  Clarke  of 
Andover  who  retired  after  15  years  on 
the  Board.  League  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  as  follows:  Leon  Chapin,  presi¬ 


dent;  Paul  Talbot,  first  vice-president; 
Louis  M.  Hardin,  second  vice-president; 
Ernest  C.  Strobeck,  treasurer;  A.  Mor- 
elle  Cheney,  secretary;  Stanley  H.  Ben- 
ham,  assistant  treasurer;  Grover  C. 
Guernsey,  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Re-elected  to  the  Board  were  Chapin, 
Talbot,  Hardin,  Strobeck — also  Jacob 
Pratt,  S.  K.  Rodenhurst  and  A.  L. 
Milks. 

Home  Department 

This  was  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Home  Department. 
The  ladies  sat  in  a  body  at  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  meeting  and  were  duly 
recognized  and  applauded.  It  was  fit¬ 
ting  that  the  founder  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Vera  McCrea  Searles,  was 
able  to  be  present. 

By  resolution  the  women  called  for: 

Greater  efforts  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  collect  taxes  from  gang¬ 
sters  and  racketeers. 

Encouragement  of  all  families  for 
careful  study  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible. 

Asking  that  accurate  information  be 
given  to  editors  to  lessen  misstatements 
which  cause  misunderstanding  among 
consumers. 

Alertness  by  Home  Department 
members  in  spotting  and  protecting 
against  misleading  and  false  advertis¬ 
ing  of  dairy  products. 

Members  of  the  Women’s  Legislative 
Committee  were:  Mrs.  Roy  S.  Francis, 
Marathon;  Mrs.  Clare  O.  Joslin,  Ba¬ 
tavia;  Mrs.  Fred  G.  Sturgis,  Weeds- 
port;  Mrs.  Ray  Birchard,  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Howard  Case,  Three 
Bridges,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Roy  S.  Wood,  Pitts- 
ford,  Vt. ;  Mrs.  Amherst  Weeks,  Addi¬ 
son,  Vt.;  Mrs.  Sheldon  G.  Brockway, 
Constable  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  A.  Durland, 
Florida. 

The  principal  speaker  was  George 
Sokolsky,  well-known  columnist  and 
lecturer.  Mr.  Sokolsky  told  his  listeners 
that  we  in  America  have  done  a  good 
job  of  safeguarding  our  right  to  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  religion,  and  assembly, 
but  we  have  done  a  poor  job  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  liberty  of  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity. 

We  have  equality  of  opportunity,  the 
speaker  continued,  when  any  individual 
can  earn  without  restrictions  and  can 
keep  the  results  of  his  efforts.  When 
a  large  part  of  what  he  earns  is  taken 
by  taxes,  particularly  the  progressive 
income  tax,  persons  are  not  able  to 
keep  all  they  earn  and,  therefore,  do 
not  have  equal  opportunity.  Mr.  Sokol¬ 
sky  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  5  per 
cent  ought  to  be  the  top  limit  of  gov¬ 
ernment  taxes. 


Four  Young  Cooperators  of  the  Dairymen's  League.  From  left  to  right:  Fred  Lewis,  Jr. 
of  Rexville;  Miss  Carolyn  Riese  of  Colden;  James  Donnan  of  Galway,  and  Norman 
Bruning  of  Middleport. 


Miss  Riese  and  Norman  Bruning  are  winners  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Achievement  Award  for  leadership  achievement  in  the  Young  Cooperators,  consisting 
of  a  certificate  and  a  lifetime  subscription  to  American  Agriculturist. 

Fred  Lewis  and  James  Donnan  are  winners  of  the  Rathbun  Memorial  Award  — 
a  purebred  Holstein  calf  for  each. 


35%  MORE  PRESSURE! 
20%  MORE  WATER 


For  NO  EXTRA 
MONEY 

NO  EXTRA 
HORSEPOWER 


shallow  well  water  system 

Homeowners  want  more  water  pressure  to 
operate  electric  dishwashers,  home  laun¬ 
dries,  lawn  sprinklers  and  other  home  ap¬ 
pliances.  Jacuzzi  developed  the  Multi-Prime 
to  give  you  everything  you  want  in  a  home 
water  system.  It’s  self-priming.  It  gives  you 
more  pressure  and  more  water  plus  econ¬ 
omy.  Compare  the  Multi-Prime'  with  any 
pump  made. 


Send  This  Coupon  Today 

JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 

36  Collier  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Send  free  literature  on: 

□  Multi-Prime  □  Deep  Well  Pump 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Be  Choosey . . .  Buy  Jacuzzi 


Save  SAFELY  Sy  TJtail 
and  Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 


OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $59,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $  — 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State _ 26 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


Winner  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy 
N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test 

Vancrest  Hanips  returned  the  highest  income  for  two 
years  at  this  test,  a  yearly  average  ot  $2.54  per  pullet 
chick  started  over  feed  and  chick  cost.  Lowest  mortality 
.inning  the  'heavies"  each  year,  too. 

We  Also  Produce  the  Sex  Link  Cross 

Write  tor  folde.  and  prices  on  chicks  today. 

VANCREST  FARM,  Box  A  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

KEEP  TOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


'UcuicA&lt 
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YOUR  '52  -  '53 


MARSHALL  CHICKS 


Are  Better  Than  Ever! 


Marshalls'  "Late  -  Model" 
Chicks  are  bred  for  higher 
returns  per  pound  of  feed  and 
per  hour  of  your  labor!  # 
Improved  Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns  give  you  top 
egg  production  •  Marshalls' 
great  dual  purpose  Red-Rocks 
grow  fast,  lay  early  and 
bring  premium  meat  prices 
on  the  NY  City  market;  cock¬ 
erels  make  excellent  broilers 
and  capons  #  Our  Nichols 
New  Hampshires  and  Rock 
Reds  will  make  more  meat 
per  pound  of  feed  than  any 
chicken  in  the  business. 

You  Stay  Ahead  With 
Marshalls’  Chicks.  We  Test 
and  Reproduce  Only  the 
Best  and  Get  the  Chicks  to 
You  in  Prime  Condition. 
Write ,  Call  or  Wire  Today 
for  Special  Early  Season 
Discounts. 

“PERSONAL  DELIVERY 
WHENEVER  POSSIBLE” 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.D.  5H  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

HOW  TO  WASH  EGGS 

Here  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  poultry 
scientists  plus  altera¬ 
tions  by  J ohnny  Huttar, 
President  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  &  Egg:  National 
Board.  (1)  It  is  best, 
although  not  absolutely 
essential  ,  to  separate 
the  dirty  eggs  from  the 
clean  and  wash  only 
the  dirties.  (2)  Eggs 
should  be  washed 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  they  are  laid.  (3) 
The  wash  water  must  be  clean.  In  the  machines 
where  eggs  are  dipped,  not  more  than  2  baskets 
of  eggs  should  be  cleaned  in  each  batch  of  water. 
(4)  The  eggs  should  be  immersed  no  longer  than 
3  minutes.  Any  surplus  detergent  should  be 
rinsed  off  the  shells  with  warm  water.  (5)  The 
bactericidal  detergent  (the  kind  that  kills  bac¬ 
teria)  should  be  added  to  each  fresh  batch  of 
water  at  the  rate  of  1  teaspoonful  per  gallon. 
(6)  The  water  should  be  warmer  than  the  eggs 
— 110  to  120°  is  about  right.  (7)  The  washing 
equipment  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day. 
A  hot  water  solution  of  bactericidal  detergent 
should  be  used.  (8)  The  eggs  should  be  quickly 
dried  after  washing.  (9)  The  eggs  should  be 
packed  when  cool  and  dry. 

White  leghorns  Exclusively:  We  now  hatch 
only  White  Leghorns.  It  looks  like  poultry  feed 
will  continue  to  be  high  and  White  Leghorns, 
we  believe,  will  continue  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  commercial  egg  producers.  This  year  we  won 
the  New  Jersey  Test,  also  the  New  Jersey  Flock 
Sample  Old  Hen  Test,  and  we  think  we  won  the 
Georgia  Random  Sample  Test  —  all  with  our 
White  Leghorns, 

Send  for  Free  Catalog:  Our  48-page  catalog  will 
interest  you.  Gives  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
to  30  days  of  age  on  chicks,  98%  sexing  accuracy. 
Tells  you  all  about  us.  Write  for  copy  today. 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Route  3C,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


Chamberlin 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Increased  production  of  eggs  and 
meat,  better  livability  and  vigor, 
are  yours  with  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rocks  or  Red- Rock  Crosses.  Won¬ 
derful  for  broilers  or  hormonized 
fryers.  Red- Rocks  are  favorites  for 
egg  production.  Chicks  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  Early!  Write  for 
free  circular  today. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 
R.F.D.  2.  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Vt.-U.s. 

Approved 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


The  Possibilities  of 

GEESE  in 

Northeast 
Agriculture 

By  ROBERT  A.  SHARP 

N  YEARS  gone  by,  many  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  kept  a  few 
geese.  Then  they  became  almost 
extinct,  due  largely  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  hatching  goose  eggs 
artificially.  Now  these  troubles  have 
been  solved  and  geese  are  staging  a 
justifiable  come-back. 

Geese,  when  used  properly,  will  do 
a  good  job  of  cleaning  out  grass  and 
obnoxious  weeds  in  berries,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  asparagus,  corn  (when  it  is 
knee  high),  and  also  vineyards  and 
orchards.  The  goose  can  prove  a  very 
efficient  labor-saver  in  doing  these 
back-breaking  and  time-consuming  jobs 
and  do  it,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
without  the  demand  for  social  security 
and  overtime  pay. 

Young  an«l  Hungry 

The  goslings  do  a  much  better  job  at 
weeding  than  do  mature  geese  since 
they  are  more  active  and  in  their  grow¬ 
ing  period  are  much  more  hungry.  Ac¬ 
tually  the  term  WEEDING  is  not  used 
accurately,  for  geese  are  “selective”  in 
their  eating  and  there  are  some  weeds 
and  grasses  they  won’t  eat.  All 
grasses  and  weeds  are  tasteless  when 
they  are  mature  and  tough;  but  when 
young,  green  and  tender,  the  geese  will 
eat  them  with  delight. 

Geese  are  grazing  animals  to  a  great 
extent.  In  fact,  they  can  live  and  thrive 
on  good  pasturage  and  water  alone. 
The  grain  necessary  for  the  brooding 
and  fattening  periods  can  easily  be 
raised  by  the  Northeast  farmer  on  his 
own  land. 

♦ 

Hardy  and  Healthy 

Geese  are  waterfowl  and  great  lovers 
of  the  outdoors,  even  in  zero  weather; 
there  is  no  need  for  large,  elaborate 
buildings  and  expensive  watering  and 
feeding  systems.  Goslings  are  considered 
very  easy  to  brood,  mainly  because 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  with 
the  diseases  of  other  poultry. 

Goslings  are  brooded  similar  to 
chicks,  but  require  a  much  shorter 
time.  After  goslings  are  6  to  8  weeks 
old,  they  can  be  turned  out  in  pasture 
and  left  without  shelter  except  in 
severe  weather  and  shade  in  hot 
weather.  Even  at  present  day  grain 
prices,  some  Northeast  goose  raisers 
have  been  able  to  produce  geese  for  as 
little  as  ten  cents  a  pound  and  ready 
for  market. 

The  big  demand  for  geese  is  during 
the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holi¬ 
days,  when  they  command  good  prices, 
considering  the  very  low  cost  of  raising. 
Compared  to  turkeys,  which  take  six  to 
seven  months  to  produce,  geese  can  be 
ready  for  market  in  twelve  weeks, 
weighing  ten  to  fourteen  pounds. 

Friendly  But  Noisy 

Geese  are  fond  of  human  beings, 
make  excellent  pets,  and  respond  to 
kind  treatment.  They  are  friendly  and 
will  come  up  within  arm’s  length  and 
talk  things  over  with  you. 

There  is  just  one  warning  I  would 
like  to  make  if  raising  geese  is  a  new 
experience  for  you.  GEESE  SELDOM 
WHISPER.  They  honk  and  babble 
night  and  day,  weekdays  and  even  on 
Sundays.  But  there  is  some  comfort 
that  no  stranger  is  going  to  cross  your 
property,  for  geese  seem  to  have 
chronic  insomnia  and  are  always  on 
the  alert.  Then  if  this  noise  constitutes 
a  problem,  no  one  has  ever  found  a 
better  substitute  than  a  roast  goose  for 
Sunday  dinner. 


HALLCROSS 


ARE  J-WAY 
PROFIT  PRODUCERS 


Here's  the  revolutionary  triple-purpose  cross  developed, 
tested,  and  proved  to  give  you  3-way  returns  of  EGGS, 
MEAT  and  ADDED  PROFIT 

Well-bred  high  egg  producing  stock  on  both  sides  of  the 
mating  gives  the  Silver  Hallcross  an  early  maturity  and  sus¬ 
tained  high  egg  production  —  laying  brown  eggs  with 
excellent  shell  texture,  appearance,  and  interior  quality 

At  the  end  of  the  laying  year  with  meat  prices  highest, 
added  profit  is  realized.  Selective  breeding,  resulting  in  ex¬ 
cellent  vigor  and  livability  —  plus  quick,  economical  weight 
gains  due  to  high  feed  conversion,  gives  a  money-making, 
heavy-bodied  white  bird  with  yellow  shanks  and  highly 
desirable  carcass.  Profitable  at  broiler,  fryer,  and  roaster 
stage  —  ideal  for  capons  and  caponettes. 

Fill  your  flock  needs  now  Order  Hall  Brothers  Silver  Hall¬ 
cross  and  realize  triple  returns  on  your  investment 

•  SEND  FOR  THIS 
FREE  CATALOG! 


learn  more  about  profit-producing 
Silver  Hallcross  and  others  .  .  . 
fo>  eggs.  meat,  or  a  combination 
of  both  Write  for  free  catalog 
illustrated  in  full  color 

*Vf“  B»ED  rgOM  WEli  BREto4*4 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY 

B  O  X  59 
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Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


LEISTER’S 


Penna.-U.  S. 
Approved 


CHICKS 


K.O.P.  VVnito  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
VVh.  Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Run.  Ask  for  l(i  page 
illustrated  catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.S. 
I’ullorum  Passed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


PROOF  OF  EXTRA 
CHICK  PROFITS! 


The  final  summary  of  the  N.Y.  Random 
Sample  Test  showed  Bulkley’s  White 
Leghorns  earning  $2.50  per  bird  over 
chick  and  feed  costs,  49%  more  than 
the  average  of  33  entrants. 

Earn  this  extra  profit  yourself  by  ordering  Bulk- 
ley  s  Leghorns —  tops  for  staminas  fast  growth 
and  production  of  large  white,  eggs. 

Write  or  call  today  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

SPECIAL!  Early  order  discount  —  order 
before  January  1  and  save! 

Allen  H.  Bulkley  &  Sons 

125  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30- M  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


(682)  1  8 


Ar  lerican  Agriculturist,  November  1,  1952 


ADVERTISING  RATES  — 10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
P.  O.  Box  514.  ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment 
is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE — 1  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carioad  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville,  New  York. 


150  COWS  on  nand,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Route 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-4972. 


CHOICE  dairy  cows  and  first  calf  heifers.  Large  selec¬ 
tion,  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood  tested  and  accredited. 
Frank  W.  Arnold,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  Phone  43CJ1. 


WILL  SELL  any  ten  of  35  head  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
cows.  20  fresh  or  close-up.  Herd  average  400  lb.  fat. 
Individual  records  up  to  15,000  lb.  Milk,  640  lb.  fat 
2x.  James  Van  Horne,  R.D.  2,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


TWENTY  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  to  freshen  soon. 
Accredited  and  certified  on  blood.  Lonergan  Bros., 
Homer,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


SIX  MONTHS’  old  registered  Guernsey  bull  for  sale 
at  bargain  price.  Well-bred,  well-grown,  splendid  type. 
llen-Austin  Farms,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Guernsey  bull,  10  mos  old,  sire  Circle- 
view  Regal,  dam  Brenda  D.  of  Hill  Side.  llec.  12300 
M.  571F.  Wade  Johnson  &  Sons,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALF  born  April,  1952.  Dam  made  107S4 — 
559  Sr2  2x.  From  an  outstanding  cow  family,  maternal 
great  grandson  of  Foremost  Prediction  and  Foremost 
Peacemaker.  Sired  by  Coldspring's  Romulus  Anchor  18 
Alt  daughters  and  sire  of  Grand  Champion  Female 
Toronto  Royal  1946-1947.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE 


FOR  SALE:  Ayrshires.  Penhurst  breeding.  Cows  fresh, 
springers,  calves.  Elmer  Fisher,  Madison,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  Cattle,  feeder  pigs,  feeder  lambs.  Breeding 
ewes.  Wholesale  prices.  Free  delivery.  Lewis  Furgason, 
Windham,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  younger  bulls.  Cow  bred  back  with  calf  by 
side.  Mack  Park,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  5734. 


REGISTERED  and  Grade  polled  and  horned  heifers, 
cows  and  calves.  Earl  M.  Welcher  and  Sons,  Newark, 
N.  Y.  Phone  893. 


HEREFORD  bull,  polled,  3  yrs,  D.F.  Seth  Domino 
413,  T.B.  tested.  Francis  Warner,  Chenango  Forks, 

R.D.  i,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  Beef  Cattle.  Registered  purebred  Ilerefords. 
Bred  heifers  $300.00  up.  Bred  cows  $400.00  up.  Open 
heifers  $250.00  up.  Bulls  various  ages.  Walter  W.  Fisk, 
Phone  7111,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


TWO  yearling  Angus  bulls  and  two  bull  calves,  sired 
by  Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2”  1st  prize  1946  Ill.  State 
Fair  and  Great  Oaks  Prince  Lucky,  2nd  prize  1950 
Ohio  State  Fair  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Three  pure-bred  registered  Aberdeen -Angus 
bulls  calved  Spring  1951;  Rally  Zar  Eric  and  Mother's 
Quality  Marshall  blood  line.  Prices  reasonable.  M.  A. 
Adams,  FanLing  Farms,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  2  year  old  Angus  bull.  Sire  Rajah  of 
Blackbriar.  Dam  Edory  Farms  Erroline.  Angus  cow 
with  calf  by  her  side.  Bred  back.  Lynn  Follett,  I-Iub- 
bardsville.  New  York. 


10  MONTHS  old  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  calf.  Sire — 
Grenadier  Corneller  2nd.  Dam’s  sire — Ames  Plantation 
Pride  Eric  18th.  Outstanding  individual.  H.  N.  Kutsch- 
bach,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  tc  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White, 
Poland  China  ant  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  10  to  100  Digs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
104.  West  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585-M. 


REGISTERED  Chester  White  pigs,  10  weeks  old  from 
prize  winning  stock.  Stanley  Williams,  Marcy,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Chester  White  boars  and  sows,  5  mos. 
old.  Wade  Johnson  Frankfort,  N  Y. 


HORSES 


PUREBRED  Pereheron  Horses,  2  .and  3  year  geldings 
full  brothers,  mare,  stallions,  blacks.  Luther  Shoemaker, 
Miffiinburg,  Union  Co.,  Penna. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  bred  registered  Dorset  ewes.  Broad 
Acres,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


OXFORD  RAMS  —  selected,  registered  yearlings,  good 
size,  top  quality,  best  breeding,  also  10  choice  reg¬ 
istered  Oxford  ewes.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus. 
New  York. 


TEN  Registered  Corriedale  Yearling  Rams,  close  up  in 
Imported  Bloodlines.  Good  body  conformation,  carrying 
heavy  shearing .  fleeces.  E.  H.  Bitterman  &  Son,  Akron, 
New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


SHEEP 


HAVE  a  few  well  grown,  good  quality  purebred  Hamp¬ 
shire  yearling  rams  left.  Also  will  sell  a  few  yearling 
ewes.  Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  N.  Y.  Phone  Lodi,  29R. 


HAVE  25  very  good  registered  Shropshire  ewes  for  sale, 
ages  one  to  five.  Price  to  sell.  Chas.  &  Helen  Brinker- 
hoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Registered  Cheviot  yearling  ram,  best  of 
bloodlines.  Carlton  Eberstein,  Perry,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Corriedale  rant  lamb.  Sire  sheared  19% 
pounds.  Patricia  Follett,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Corriedale  yearling  rams,  big  rugged  in¬ 
dividuals  Robert  Acomb,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Route  2, 
Phone  655R. 


DOGS 


BOXERS — best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber.  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 


HUNTERS — We  offet  Coon  and  Foxhounds,  Blueticks. 
Blacktans,  Redbones,  Walkers,  Beagles,  others.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Free  literature.  Okaw  River  Kennel,  Cowden 
E-7,  Illinois. 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna, 

REGISTERED  Collie  Brood  matrons  $35.00  up.  Bred  or 
open.  Unpedigreed  pups,  males  $15.00 — females  $10.00. 
List  free.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

REG.  Collie  Puppies.  Ready  for  Christmas.  Stud  serv¬ 
ice.  Rosy  Acres  Kennels.  New  Berlin,  New  York. 
Ph.  9-2443. 


BEAUTIFUL  Registered  English  Shepherd  pups,  from 
real  heel  driving  parents.  Bom  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15.00,  females  $12.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


A.K.C.  Irish  Setter  Pups,  3  months  old.  Reasonable. 
D.  C.  Crombie,  R.D.  1,  Spencer,  N  Y.  Phone  43007. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  A11  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  and 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N  Y.  approved.  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms, 
Maine,  New  York. 


ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns.  Parmenter  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer. 
Box  C,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  layers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm,  Dryden,  New  York. 


BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  weU  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock’s  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t,  find  In  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MARSHALL’S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profit#  —  that’s 
why  our  hatchery  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock-Reds,  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quick 
broiler  profits.  Write  or  call  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
iff  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All  stock 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum  clean. 
Vaccinated  or  Newcastle  Write  for  catalogs.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Productions  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820 J 2 


BALL  Red  Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You'll  like  the  fine  liva¬ 
bility  of  Ball  chicks  which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  hew  hatchery  building,  one  of  New  York's  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for  interesting 
folder  describing  our  farm  and  hatchery.  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  Z,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  $10.00 — COD.  Heavy  breeds.  Reds,  Rocks, 
Crosses.  No.  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery.  A.  F.  Hock- 
man,  Bellefonte  15,  Pa. 


WE1DNER  Wlijte  Leghorns.  Our  34th  year  breeding 
White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Trapnested  continuously 
since  1921.  Only  leghorns  among  ten  high  pens  at  New 
York  Random  Sample  Test  two  successive  years.  Large 
birds.  Large  eggs.  The  White  Leghorns  you  can  depend 
upon  every  year  for  profits.  Charles  H.  Weidner  and 
Son,  Box  2,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y.  Phone  Shokan  2727. 


TOPS  for  Egg  and  meat  profits — Ebenwood  Farm’s 
pullorum  clean  “Business  Hamps.”  Hatching  every 
week.  Frep  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm,  Box  B-50,  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  Illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone:  Ilobart  5281. 


GEESE 


GEESE 


GOOSE  Booklet  10c.  Twelve  chapters.  Covers  all  sub¬ 
jects.  Goose  and  duck  incubators.  Pilgrim  and  Chinese 
geese.  Circular  free.  Goshen  Poultry'  Farm,  Goshen, 
Indiana. 


RABBITS 


EXCELLENT  pedigreed  foundation  breeding  stock. 
White  New  Zealand  youngsters  $3.00.  Curtis  Babbitry, 
Brookfield,  New  York. 


NEW  ZEALAND  White  Rabbits.  Breeding  stock.  Ten 
week  trios  $5.50.  Carl  Egge,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


CEDAR  POSTS  ana  poles.  aU  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  Snell. 
Marcellus,  N  Y.  Telephone  206F1I. 

INFRA-RED  Brooders.  Buy  direct  at  low  factory  prices. 
All  safety  &  automatic  features.  Underwriters’  approved. 
Send  name  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices.  Maxilume 
Co.,  125  W.  Hubbard,  Dept.  BC-  167-S,  Chicago  10,  HI. 

CASELLINI -VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  Caterpillar 
Dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
“Caterpillar”  22  gasoline  tractor  with  bulldozer,  re¬ 
conditioned  $2,500.00.  "Caterpillar”  Diesel  40  tractor, 
good  condition,  $1,700.00.  “Caterpillar”  D4-44  tractor 
with  hydraulic  bulldozer,  reconditioned  $4,200.00.  “Cat¬ 
erpillar  D7  tractor  7M  series  with  hydraulic  angle- 
dozer,  fair  condition — needs  new  tracks  $6,000.00.  “Cat¬ 
erpillar”  D4-44  tractor  with  hydraulic  angledozer,  fair 
condition  $3,800.00.  “Caterpillar”  D2-40”  tractor  with 
hydraulic  angledozer,  good  condition  $2,500.00.  Case 
VAI  wheel  tractor — £0  II. P.  good  condition  $750.00, 
Little  Giant  Crane,  30  ft.  boom.  5  ton  Cap.  new  1951, 
mounted  on  M-ll  white  half  track,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  $7,500.00.  Casellini -Venable  Corporation,  Barre, 
Vt.  Phone  90. 

BROADCASTER— Fertilizer — Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet — 
Mooreven — 3-A — Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 

SILO  UNLOADER.  Never  used.  16  ft.  size  but  can 
convert  to  12  or  14  ft.  $995.00.  Keith  Gallagher.  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.  Tel.  8-5401. 

FOR  SALE:  Farquhar  sawmill.  14  ft.  carriage  V  belt 
drive  mounted  on  ball  bearing  boxings,  also  included 
74  H.P.  Continental  power  unit  like  new.  Shults  & 
Pomella,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Route  6. 


REAL  ESTATE 


POULTRY  Farm  for  sale:  Capacity  3,000  Leghorns. 
Completely  equipped,  stocked,  premium  local  markets. 
Now  operating.  Four  bedroom  bouse,  oil  heat.  60 
tillable  acres,  good  water.  Ideal  poultry  territory. 
French  Farms,  R.D.  2,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

145  ACRES  practically  level  land,  on  new  highway, 
fine  modern  8  room  house,  also  new  modern  6  room 
house.  Very  large  new  modem  dairy  barn;  39  registered 
Holsteins;  2  practically  new  tractors  and  a  full  line  of 
farm  machinery;  all  for  $65,000.00.  175  acres  on  hard 
road ;  modern  8  room  house,  large  barn  and  other 
buildings,  $8,500.00.  200  acres  near  main  highway; 

one-half  valley  land;  6  room  house;  barn  silo  and  other 
bldgs.  $4,000.00.  Main  Highways  Realty  Agency,  100 
East  Main  Street  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

STROUT  Catalog — Free!  Farms,  homes,  auto  courts, 
businesses,  etc.  3446  bargains  described,  31  states. 
World’s  Largest.  52  years  service.  Save  thru  Strout 
Realty,  255-R,  4th  Ave..  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Acre  farm  $7,000.00;  1  2-bedroom 

house  new  $8,000.00;  1  cottage  $4,800.00.  All  C.  B. 
ranch  type  construction  located  in  so.  suburb  of  Tampa 
near  U.  S.  41.  Bus,  markets,  churches  and  fishing 
nearby.  Living  cost  and  terms  reasonable.  Immediate 
possession.  E.  C.  Wilson,  Licensed  builder,  Wimauma, 
Fla.,  Box  87A,  R.  No.  1. 


50  ACRE  farm.  New  8  room  house,  garage  &  outer 
buildings.  Route  66.  Arthur  Wagner,  Averlll  Park, 
New  York,  R.  F.  D.  2. 


107  ACRE  dairy  farm  —  state  highway  —  65  tillable, 
balance  woods  and  pasture.  Goot  9  room  house,  con¬ 
veniences— good  barn.  2  silos,  milk  house — 2  garages — 
tenant  house.  Sell  bare  or  equipped.  Box  514-HN,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm  on  shares.  Married— -experienced. 
Edson  Willis,  Springwater,  R.D.  1.  N.  Y. 


ACRES  300,  2  sets  modern  buildings,  dairy  bam, 
equipped.  95  head  of  cattle,  cows  mostly.  Tools.  $52,- 
000.00.  Others.  List  your  farms  with  us,  quick  sale. 
Home  Agency,  191  Virginia  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WONDERFUL  Bargain — 63  acre  farm,  along  paved 
highway,  near  village,  about  half  fertile  tractor  land, 
lots  of  good  stream  watered  pasture,  woods-timber. 
Good  30x38  cement  basement  bam,  7  room  house, 
electricity,  water  etc.  lopated  nicely  from  highway, 
plenty  fruit,  berries.  Aged  owners  will  accept  $2,500.00 
for  quick  sale.  Jaqkson  Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  To- 
wanda.  Pa.  (Free  lists  other  small  and  large  farm 
bargains. 


PLANTS 


3  ACRE  field  of  strawberry  plants  for  sale.  8  leading 
varieties.  State  inspected  and  clean.  Write  Box  131. 
Sayre,  Penna. 

CERTIFIED  Latham  Red  Raspberry  plants.  50-$3.00. 
100-$5.00,  300-$14.00  500-$24.00,  1,000-$40.00,  3,000  or 
more  $38.00  F.O.B.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay, 
New  York. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


PURE  Vermont  grade  A  maple  syrup  $6.50  gal.  Pre¬ 
paid  to  3rd  zone.  B.  E.  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FRUIT 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Nov.  15  Issue  . 

Dec.  6  Issue . 

Dec.  20  Issue . 

Jan.  3  Issue . 

BULBS 


TULIPS,  Daffodils,  hyacinths,  crocus,  lilies,  etc.  Folder 
in  colors  free.  Howard  Gillet,  Box  A.  New  Lebanon. 
N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  low  digging  time  prices,  fall  de¬ 
livery  mix°d  colors,  large  1(4  inch  dia.  and  over  $11.75 
thousand  F.O.B.  Blooming  size  $6.25  thousand  postpaid. 
H.  E.  Gordon,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


HAY 


STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
Inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain, 
R.  D.  4.  N  Y.  Tel.  4-8282. 

ALL  types  of  hay  and  straw,  delivered  by  truck  load, 
guaranteed  as  represented,  state  your  needs.  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Stewart,  Mapleerest,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — About  150  tons  of  baled  timothy  and 
mixed  hay,  early  July  cut.,  $20.00  per  ton  at  farm. 
No  delivery.  A.  Czaplinski,  R.F.D.  5,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


PECANS 


GEORGIA  Pecans;  in  shell.  Five  pounds,  $^.50  post¬ 
paid.  Shipments  start  October  20th  Orders  filled  as 
received.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor.  Virginia. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG.  Wild  root  bought.  Highest  prices  paid.  Send 
for  descriptive  price  list.  H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son.  Alstead, 
New  Hampshire. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest.  5 
lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60 
lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

OLD  fashioned  tender  new  clover  comb  honey  chunks. 
5  lb  tin  $1.85,  plain  $1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet. 
Marathon,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid  Pav  for  overtime.  Steady  vear-round  em¬ 
ployment  Room  and  board  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Oordon  Laboratory  Company.  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey 

MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm.  Good  wages,  house 
and  privileges.  Driver’s  license  required.  Box  514-LC. 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

FARMER — must  be  experienced  to  operate  either  on 
shares  or  salary— 500  acre  dairy  farm  in  Monroe  County. 
100  head  registered  Holsteins,  barn  cleaners,  modern 
tools,  and  up-to-date  homes.  Please  do  not  apply  unless 
you  have  bad  previous  experience  managing  or  running 
a  farm.  Dan  Ames.  15  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


BARN  work  wanted  by  single  man  on  large  .modern 
dairy  farm.  Experienced  with  milking  machines  and 
cattle.  Slate  wages  with  room,  hoard  and  laundry. 
P.  O.  Box  91,  South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

COOK,  pantry  woman,  housekeeper,  school,  parish, 
home.  Miss  Deno,  Gen.  Delivery,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**.  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality,  ladies  dresses  $1.09. 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99. 
mackinaws.  House  furnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers'  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Fairview,  N.  J. 

CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop.  Vergennes,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage 

YARN:  Free  Samples  and  Directions.  All  wool  knitting 
and  rug  yarns:  Patterns  and  frame.  Lowest  prices.  Buy 
direct.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  TM,  Harmony,  Me. 

LADIES:  Shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patented 
Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  per  pair:  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Ideal  for  Christmas.  Quantity  prices.  Discount 
to  fund-raising  groups.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

RIJG  STRIPS — 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
long  strips,  5  lbs.  $3.25.  Pastel  assortment  4  lbs.  $3.23. 
Quilt  makers — Best  assortment  of  large  flowered  prints 
color-fast,  latest  patterns,  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large 
blocks  5  lbs.  $2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community 
Textiles.  29  Radcliffe  Ave.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

PURE  Irish  linen  hankies,  colored  or  white.  Variegated 
Butterfly  corner  with  edging.  50c  each  plus  postage. 
No  waiting.  Beatrice  Smith,  Bog  186,  Landing,  N.  I- 

WOOLEN  RUG  MATERIALS,  medium  weights,  mixed 
shades.  5  pounds  $4.00.  Postage  extra.  Florence  Moody, 
Farmington,  Maine.  _ 

XMAS.  Crochet-edged  hankies  3  for  $1.00.  Denning, 
East  Randolph,  Vt. 

RIBBON  REMNANTS— 3  bargain  bunches  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  90-100  feet  each  bunch.  State  whether  you  want 
everyday  colors  or  Christmas.  Buy  both  assortments  for 
beautiful  gift  tying.  Ribbon  Shop.  West  Brookfield  12, 
Mass.  • 

BRAIDERS,  clean  headings,  maroon,  gray,  black, 
brown,  navy,  royal  blue,  green  and  purple.  49c  pound, 
plus  postage.  Guild  Mill  End  Store,  Guild.  N.  H. 

SATIN  Ribbons— 50  yards  25o.  Assorted  colors,  widths. 
5  yard  lengths.  Postpaid,  refunds.  Adams  Textiles,  731 
Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer’s 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
A.  Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 


WANTED:  Pilgrim  Geese.  State  quantity,  age  and 
price.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen.  Indiana. 


TREE  Ripened  Florida  grapefruit  $1.75  bushel,  oranges 
$2.25,  mixed  $2.00.  You  pay  express  on  delivery.  Ramsey 
Groves,  Largo,  Fla. 


ADDITIONAL  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Perga 1 
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Anerican  Agriculturist,  November  1.  19 


By  J.  F.  “Doc’’  ROBERTS 


ON  A  buyer’s  market  the  lowest  sale 
sets  the  price  for  all,  while  on  a 
seller’s  market  the  highest  price  paid 
sets  the  price  for  all. 

L.et  me  explain.  For  the  last  ten 
years  or  more,  farmers  have  almost 
continuously  been  operating  on  a  sell¬ 
er’s  market.  The  housewife  bought 
hamburgers  for  20  cents  a  pound,  then, 
her  butcher  charged  her  25  cents  and 
she  still  bought,  so  all  the  other 
butchers  raised  their  prices  also.  Then 
someone  tried  her  out  at  50  cents.  All 
others  followed  and  so  on  until  the 
price  reached  as  much  as  a  dollar.  Now, 
the  packer,  the  farmer,  and  all  along 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR  Toilets.  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing  RAW  RAW  ODORLESS.  Tried 
and  proved  effective  by  over  150,01)0  worldwide  cus¬ 
tomers.  Easy,  sale,  economical  to  use.  Saves  digging, 
pumping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Rost- 
card  brings  FREE  details.  RUltSON  LABORATORIES. 
Dept.  0-32.  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 

JOIN  Worldwide  Amateur  Gardeners  Society.  Receive 
liee  seeds,  magazines  directly  from  abroad.  2(10,000 
members.  Floricuitura,  Box  71.  Boston,  Mass. 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Prices,  miniature  sample, 
printed  word.  free.  Cassel,  Route  4.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

.IDEAL  DOLLAR  GIFT:  £4  soft-lead,  metallic  finish 
pencils — you:  name  in  gold  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  New  England  Pencil  Company,  Seville  X. 
Ohio. 


XMAS  TREES,  bundled  Fir,  wreaths,  roping,  etc.  Write 
for  prices.  Ingraham,  Groveton,  N.  II. 

WEEDS  Quickly  Destroyed,  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

"U-FINISH”  or  “we-flnish”  Christmas  Cards  and 
stationery  reproducing  your  piiotograph.  Prices  5c  up. 
Sample  FREE.  Brown’s,  230  Bryant.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


REMEMBER  Porter’s  Salve  fot  cuts,  burns,  minor  in¬ 
fections;  Porter’s  Liniment  (formerly  Pain  King)  for 
tired,  aching  muscles?  Salve  still  «0c,  liniment  $1. 
Order  from  Porter’s.  Box  907,  1’iqua,  Ohio. 

ATTENTION — All  Hunters  "The  Knowiton  Homestead.” 
Rates  $5.00  per  day  —  room  &  board.  David  Neill. 
Paradox,  N.  Y. 


SELL  your  farm  products.  Eggs,  Hay,  Fruits,  etc.,  with 
our  weather-proof  roadside  signs.  Painted  on  durable 
masonite  18x24  inch  size.  Your  copy  (Limit  10  words) 
$2.00  post-paid.  No  COD’S.  George  Jonas,  Box  4S4-AA, 
llolla,  Missouri. 


ATTENTION  Dairymen!  Use  A.D.D.’s  Liniment — 
(formerly  sold  as  “Save  The  Cow”).  Simple,  effective 
treatment  for  relief  of  congestion  due  to  garget  (swol¬ 
len  udder).  Fouls,  minor  cuts,  bruises.  Order  now! 
Have  it  handy  for  instant  application.  Send  $1.25  direct 
to  manufacturer,  A.  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point ,  New 
York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Iieisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING  corrected:  Free  booklet  gives  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison,  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


YOUR  Photo  Free  on  sample  Christmas  Card:  send 
negative  and  stamp;  or  15  cards  99c.  Roberts’,  444, 
Salem,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  for  free  information.  Lowe's — 22  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1.  Mo. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— United  States  coins.  Dr.  Stewart 
Cay.  22  Summit  Ave.,  Moifticello,  New  York. 


WANTED  Christmas  trees.  Can  use  any  amount  of 
irees  if  quality  is  good.  Need  scotch  pine  especially. 
References  if  desired.  Write  today,  Joe  Finley. 
W  alworth.  New  York. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  for  old,  broken  jewelry,  gold 
teeth,  watches,  silverware,  diamonds,  spectacles.  Free 
information.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rose  Smelting 
Company,  29-AA  East  Madison,  Chicago. 

STAMPS  and  old  envelopes.  Guy  Brown,  R.  3,  Gorham, 
Maine. 

STAMPS  on  old  envelopes — postmarks  on  folded  letters. 
Please  describe.  Box  514-RH,  c/o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WANTED!  Old  correspondence  written  before  1880 — 
letters  with  postmarks  &  envelopes  with  stamps.  Highest 
Prices  paid — immediate  cash  settlement.  Free  apprais¬ 
als  without  obligation.  Check  your  attic  today  and  drop 
*16  a  line.  Bruce  Ball,  231  Aiesio  Ave.,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida. 
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the  line,  raised  their  prices,  and  it 
worked,  as  long  as  there  was  not  too 
much  hamburg  around  and  the  house¬ 
wife  was  willing  to  pay  more  and  more. 

While  this  was  going  along,  if  a  buy¬ 
er  paid  more,  everyone  paid  more,  and 
the  highest  price  paid  was  soon  the 
prevailing  price;  i.e.,  we  had  a  seller’s 
market  because  if  we  paid  more  we 
could  also  get  more  for  whatever  we 
sold. 

Then  something  happened.  If  the 
middleman  paid  more  than  $1.00  a 
pound  for  hamburg  he  could  not  sell 
it  at  a  profit.  Then  his  competitor  was 
forced  to  sell  for  less  too,  and  the  "buy¬ 
er's  market  was  on,  until  today  a  cow 
that  would  have  brought  $230.00  for 
meat  just  a  short  time  back,  is  now 
selling  for  around  $130.00. 

OPS  Interfered 

In  the  meantime  the  supply  of  cow 
meat  increased,  but  with  OPS  operat¬ 
ing,  prices  did  not  break  to  the  house¬ 
wife  as  fast  as  they  should  have,  so 
she  did  not  increase  the  amount  of 
meat  she  bought  as  she  usually  does  in 
a  true  reflection  of  supply  and  demand. 
Consequently,  the  meat  piles  up  on 
farms — in  coolers  and  in  storage —  and 
prices  break  further  than  necessary, 
and"  the  farmer  is  really  caught  in  a 
squeeze  while  the  housewife  is  paying 
more  than  she  should. 

With  about  5,000,000  cows  losing 
about  $100  each  in  value,  the  farmers 
of  the  Northeast  are  taking  a  rap  of 
at  least  $500,000,000  —  most  of  it  un¬ 
necessarily. 

The  question  now  comes  to  every 
farmer,  how  can  he  overcome  that  loss, 
for  he  knows  he  cannot  take  tob  many 
such  losses.  His  only  answer  (if  his 
operation  has  been  efficient)  is  to  join 
in  (he  buyer’s  market  and  for  every 
dollar  he  spends,  get  more  too. 

Many  young  farmers  are  going  to 
have  to  learn  how  a  buyer’s  market  op¬ 
erates.  Probably  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  know  already! 

Here  are,  I  hope,  a  few  “helps”  to 
YOUNG  farmers. 

In  Buying 

1.  The  asking  price  of  anything  does 
not  necessarily  represent  its  value. 
Shop  around  just  as  yqur  mother  has 
for  years. 

2.  Because  John  Jones  bought  some¬ 
thing  for  $10  does  not  mean  that  you 
cannot  buy  the  same  thing  for  $8. 

3.  Never  be  afraid  to  bid  less  than 
asked.  On  a  buyer’s  market  you  know 
that  the  seller  wants  to  sell  at  some 
price,  so  he  is  now  on  the  defensive; 
you  are  on  the  offensive. 

In  Selling 

1.  Don’t  just  dispose  of  anything; 

sell  it. 

2.  Don’t  leave  anything  unprotected, 
such  as  at  an  auction  where  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  dependent  upon  outside  buyers 
only. 

3.  Don’t  get  panicky;  whatever  you 
have  has  value;  perhaps  less,  but  still 
value.  Go  slow;  you  can  always  get  a 
poor  bid. 

4.  Keep  yourself  protected;  plan  so 
that  you  have  time  to  work  on  your 
sale  and  not  have  to  take  the  first  bid. 

5.  Beware  of  calamity  stories  by 
high  pressure  buyers  or  sellers,  but  ex¬ 
pect  big  variations  in  prices  between 
buyers  and  their  bids. 

6.  In  buying  or  selling  you  must  keep 
posted  as  to  at  least  the  approximate 
value  of  everything  you  are  handling. 

7.  Become  marketing-conscious.  Talk 
prices,  markets,  values  with  your 
neighbors  and  at  your  farm  meetings. 
Read  the  American  Agriculturist. 

8.  Keep  “sweet,”  remember  the  other 
fellow  is  spending  his  money;  he  prob¬ 
ably  is  honest  in  his  bid  and  some  day 
you  may  need  him  badly. 

Lastly,  keep  the  government  out  of 
your  affairs ;  their  costs  are  prohibitive  ; 
they  know  nothing  of  your  business ; 
they  produce  nothing,  yet  you  pay  the 
bills — for  what ? 


Disston  DO-101  with  Mercury  Gasoline  Engine 


DISSTON 

does  it  faster. . . 

BETTER 

Farmers  say  it’s  the  best  all-purpose 
lightweight  power  chain  saw.  The 
Disston  DO-101  can  be  quickly  con¬ 
verted  from  one-man  to  two-man 
use  or  to  a  bow  saw  in  seconds. 
This  is  a  professional  cutter’s  tool, 
built  to  stand  up  under  constant 
use.  Reliable  2  cycle  Mercury 
Gasoline  Engine.  Cuts  in  any  posi¬ 
tion.  Automatic  chain  lubrication. 
Seif-rewinding  starter.  Available  in 
straight  rail  lengths  from  18"  to 
40"  or  in  15"-  or  16"  bow  sizes. 
See  and  try  this  great  saw — and  its 
big  brother,  the  9  hp  DA-211.  For 
your  Disston  dealer’s  name,  write 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  271 
Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 

_  _ J  Send  for  fiee  copy  "How 
to  Cut  Costs  and  Make 
**  ^  Money  with  Chain  Saws.” 


11th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

BEEF  FEEDER  CALF  SALE 

FRIDAY,  NOV.  7th  a.m°  Palmyra  Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS,  HEREFORD,  SHORTHORN  STEERS  &  HEIFERS 

Last  spring’s  calves.  All  calves  selected  by  committee  of  directors.  All  cattle  inocu¬ 
lated  against  shipping  fever. 

They  come  from  22  New  York  Counties 

Grading  according  to  quality  Thursday,  November  6. 
Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading  demonstration  8-10:30 
A.M.  Friday. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY  N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Breeder  and  Feeder  Improvement  Project. 
Robert  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Manager;  Harris  Wilcox,  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  Auctioneer; 
Irving  Monroe,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Clerk  and  Cashier. 

Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacy,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

For  free  catalog,  write  Sales  Manager. 


Western  New  York  Rainbow  Sale 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  10  at  11:00  A.M. 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  70 

T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated,  many  from  Bang  Certified  herds,  eligible 
for  Pcnna. 

At  ARCADE,  WYOMING  CO.,  N.  Y.  1  mile  east  of  Yorkshire,  just  off  Route  39  on 
Parke  Davis  Farm,  40  miles  south  of  Buffalo. 

AN  ALL  SELECT  OFFERING  FROM  6  Western  New  York  counties. 

55  Fresh  and  Close  Springers;  10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers;  5  Service  Age  High 
Record  Bulls. 

A  HIGH  CLASS  SALE  OF  RELIABLY  REPRESENTED,  PROFITABLE  CATTLE,  sold  to  be  as 
represented. 

These  cattle  will  sell  at  low  prices,  considering  their  quality. 

HELD  UNDER  COVER,  lunch  available. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Safes  Manager  &  Auctioneer  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY 
DISPERSAL 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8 
65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

BENJAMIN  BROS,  sell  at  their  farm,  1  mile 
north  of  CUBA,  N.  Y.,  just  off  Route  305,  14 
miles  .north  of  Olean,  55  miles  south  of 
Buffalo. 

HERE  IS  THE  SENSATIONAL  DHIA  AVERAGE: 
13,189  lb.  milk,  3.63%,  478  lb.  fat,  2  time 
milking  with  1 8  of  the  31  head  making  their 
records  as  2-year-oids. 

Herd  T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  within  30 
days,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated. 

20  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

many  more  due  in  early  winter 
30  Heifers  of  all  ages,  some  bred 
5  Service-Age  Bulls  from  good  dams 
Daughters  of  leading  sires  in  New  York  Arti¬ 
ficial  Association,  including  2  by  SIR  BESS 
ORMSBY  FOBES  DEAN. 

Held  in  heated  tent,  starts  11:00  A.M. 
LEONARD  L.  &  DONALD  D.  BENJAMIN 

Owners,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


BILL  CARNEY  MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13th  at  Noon. 

27  COWS,  10  IST-CALF  HEIFERS,  5  BRED  HEIFERS, 
2  YEARLING  BULLS.  30  daus.  of  Approved  sires  sell. 
Records  of  cows  ave.  498  F.  Dams  of  heifers  ave.  433 
F.  Herd  Bangs  Negative,  calf,  vacc.,  tested  within  30 
days  and  eligible  for  any  state. 

For  Catalog  Write 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  BRANDON,  VT. 


Additional  Livestock  Ads  on  Pages  8-13. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL 

Thursday,  November  6,  1952 
— at  1  P.M. 

At  the  Ben  DeYoung  Farm,  on  Cedar  St.,  (A 
mile  North  of  Akron,  N.  Y. 

35  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  35 

24  Head  of  Outstanding  Milch  Cows,  several 
fresh  and  close  up  at  time  of  sale.  Some  with 
records  over  500  lb.  fat;  11  open  heifers  and 
1  young  herd  sire.  T.  B.  Accredited,  Blood 
Tested,  Vaccinated  and  mostly  artificially 
bred. 

Sale  held  under  a  big  tent. 

Lunch  Available  Catalogs  at  Ringside 

Sales  Mgr.  and  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX  —  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 

BEN  DE  YOUNG,  Owner,  Akron,  N.  Y. 
TERMS:  CASH 


AYRSHIRJES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers 

Good  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklets  and  List  el 
Breeders  near  you  with  Stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 

85  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 
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THANKSGIVING 


When  the  bird  is  done,  remove  it  to  a  warm  platter  and  keep 
hot.  Garnish  with  parsley,  celery  and  carrot  curls  |ust  before 
serving. 


[HETHER  you’re  having  turkey 
or  chicken  for  your  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner,  you’ll  want  it 
to  come  out  of  the  oven  plump, 
succulent,  tender,  golden  brown,  to  do 
justice  to  America’s  favorite  feast  day 
and  the  appetites  that  the  family  have 
been  “working  up”  while  the  bird  has 
been  roasting.  Here  are  simple,  clear 
directions  for  achieving  perfection: 

Size 

Allow  y2  pound  ready-to-cook  per 
serving.  If  you  buy  your  bird,  the 
butcher  will  draw  it  on  request.  Have 
him  clean  the  giblets,  cut  the  neck  off 
close  to  the  body,  first  slitting  the  neck 
skin  down  center  of  back  to  shoulders, 
leaving  skin  over  the  breast  intact,  and 
remove  the  leg  tendons  before  legs  are 
cut  off.  Tendons  become  hard  and  dry 
during  roasting,  making  drumstick 
meat  less  desirable  and  hard  to  slice. 

In  buying  a  turkey,  look  for  a  bird 
with  clean,  waxy  skin,  few  pinfeathers, 
no  bruises  or  discolorations;  well-flesh¬ 
ed  breast  and  legs  and  generally  plump 
appearance;  streaks  of  fat  under  the 
skin  on  breast,  legs,  thighs  and  back. 
Frozen  turkeys  should  be  frozen  hard 
and  show  no  discoloration. 

If  you  want  an  8  to  15  pound  bird, 
buy  a  hen  turkey,  as  they  mature  more 
quickly  and  are  usually  better  finished 
than  toms  of  the  same  weight.  But  if 
you  want  a  16  to  25  pound  bird,  get  a 
tom  turkey,  as  they  are  at  their  best  at 
this  weight  and  the  best  choice  for  a 
large  turkey. 

Preparation  of  Bird 

Remove  pinfeathers.  Singe  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Cleanse  cavity,  removing  any  bits 
of  lung,  kidney,  etc.  Wash  outside  well. 
Rinse  cavity  with  cold  water.  Wipe  bird 
dry.  Refrigerate,  or  stuff  and  roast. 

Stuffing  and  Roasting 

Rub  cavity  lightly  with  salt.  The  bird 
should  be  stuffed  just  before  roasting. 
Do  not  stuff  ahead  of  time.  If  the  stuff¬ 
ing  is  prepared  in  advance  it  must  be 
refrigerated. 

Allow  1  cup  stuffing  per  pound  ready- 
to-cook  weight,  or  %  cup  stuffing  dress¬ 
ed  weight,  to  fill  cavity  and  neck. 

Stuffing 

Us  quarts  dry  bread  cut  into  14-inch 
cubes 

14  teaspoon  sage  or  poultry  seasoning 

14  teaspoon  pepper 

14  teaspoon  salt 

14  cup  minced  onion 

14  cup  fat  (rendered  chicken  or  tur¬ 
key  fat,  or  drippings) 

Brown  onion  in  the  fat,  add  the  other 
ingredients  and  mix  until  well  blended. 
Makes  5-6  cups. 

Extra  stuffing  may  be  baked  in  a  loaf 
pan  or  casserole  the  last  hour  of  turkey 
cooking.  Baste  with  pan  drippings,  if 
desired. 

When  stuffing  the  bird,  pack  the 
stuffing  lightly.  If  tightly  packed  it 
may  be  soggy  and  the  bird  may  burst 
from  expansion  of  the  stuffing  during 
cooking.  On  this  page  are  pictures 
showing  step-by-step  procedure  in 


stuffing  and  roasting  your  Thanks¬ 
giving  bird: 

Put  enough  stuffing  in  neck  cav- 
**  ity  to  fill  it  out  nicely. 

O  Skewer  the  neck  skin  to  the  back 

*  of  the  bird  and  lift  the  wings  up 
and  out,  forcing  the  tips  back  until  they 
rest  flat  against  the  neck  skin. 

O  Pack  stuffing  lightly  into  the  cav- 

*  ity  and  lace  abdominal  opening 
to  hold  stuffing. 

A  Tie  legs  together  and  fasten  to 

*  tail.  Truss  the  bird  (trussing  is 
binding  the  legs  and  wings  to  the  body 
— note  string  in  picture)  and  grease  the 
skin  thoroughly  with  melted  or  softened 
cooking  fat. 

Place  on  a  rack,  V-shaped  or  flat, 
in  a  shallow  pan,  breast  down. 
Insert  a  meat  thermometer  in  the  inside 
thigh  muscle  or  between  thigh  and  low¬ 
est  rib  to  the  center  of  the  stuffing. 
Cover  the  top  and  sides  of  bird  with  a 
fat-moistened  cloth — preferably  clean 
white  cheesecloth.  When  using  a  flat 
rack,  tip  bird  so  one  side  of  breast  rests 
on  rack.  Turn  during  roasting  so  other 
side  touches  rack  and  both  sides  cook 
evenly.  Place  in  a  pre-heated  oven  set  at 
the  proper  temperature  as  indicated  on 
the  timetable.  Do  not  sear,  cover  or  add 
salt.  Moisten  the  cloth  with  fat  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  if  the  cloth  dries 
slightly  during  cooking.  Cut  the  truss¬ 
ing  string  between  the  drumsticks  and 
tail  after  about  1  hour  of  roasting. 

0^  Turn  the  bird  breast  up  when 
about  %  done,  if  breast  skin 
needs  more  browning.  To  tell  whether 
the  bird  is  done,  press  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  drumstick,  protecting  the  fingers 
with  cloth  or  paper.  It  is  done  if  the 
meat  feels  soft.  Or  move  the  drumstick 
up  and  down.  If  the  leg  joint  gives  read¬ 
ily  or  breaks,  the  bird  is  done.  When  a 
meat  thermometer  is  used,  it  should  . 
register  190°  F.,  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  thigh  muscle,  or  180°  F.  if  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  stuffing. 

Giblets 

The  gizzard,  heart,  and  liver  should 


be  cooked  promptly  after  being  clean¬ 
ed  and  washed.  Cover  the  gizzard  and 
heart  with  water,  add  1  teaspoon  salt, 
3  peppercorns  (or  1/16  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per)  3  cloves,  and  a  small  bay  leaf  and 
a  little  onion,  celery  and  carrot.  (The 
neck  may  be  cooked  at  the  same  time.) 
Simmer  2-3  ^  hours  or  until  the  heart 
can  be  pierced  easily  with  a  fork.  Add 
the  liver  10  or  20  minutes  (depending 
on  size)  before  the  giblets  are  done. 
Trim  any  gristle  from  the  cooked  gib¬ 
lets  and  dice  the  meat  if  they  are  to 
be  used  in  the  gravy.  Refrigerate  un¬ 
less  used  immediately. 

Gravy 

Allow  about  %  cup  of  gravy  for  each 
serving.  The  following  recipe  makes  4 
cups : 

i 

6  tablespoons  fat 

6  tablespoons  flour 

4  cups  liquid,  broth,  milk  or  water 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Pour  the  drippings  (the  fat  and  meat 
juice  in  the  roasting  pan)  into  a  bowl, 
leaving  all  the  brown  residue  in  the 
pan.  Let  the  fat  rise  tO'  the  top  of  the 
drippings.  Skim  off  all  the  fat  and 
measure  the  amount  needed  back  into 
the  roasting  pan.  (Save  the  extra  fat.) 
The  meat  juice  under  the  fat  should  be 
used  as  part  of  the  liquid.  Set  the  roast¬ 
ing  pan  over  low  heat,  add  the  flour 
and  blend  well.  Cook  until  frothy,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Brown  if  desired.  Add 
the  liquid.  Cook,  stirring  constantly, 
until  thickened.  While  stirring  scrape 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pan  to 
blend  the  brown  residue  into  the  gravy. 
Add  giblets  if  used.  Season  to  taste, 
and  simmer  for  5  minutes. 

Left-Over  Turkey 

Cold  turkey  tastes  almost  as  good  as 
freshly  roasted  hot  turkey,  but  when 
the  family  tires  of  that  you  can  use  up 
what’s  left  in  many  tasty  ways — tur¬ 
key  soup,  turkey  hash,  baked  turkey 
roll,  turkey  souffle,  turkey  sandwiches, 
or  a  casserole  of  pieces  of  turkey  cov¬ 
ered  with  stuffing  and  gravy  and  baked 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  dressing 
is  brown.  To  make  turkey  hash,  pick 
the  meat  from  the  bones  and  chop  rath¬ 
er  coarsely.  Chop  the  remaining  stuffing 
and  mix  with  left-over  gravy  and  make 
fairly  moist.  Almost  any  proportion  of 
stuffing  and  meat  may  be  used.  Brown 
in  a  frying  pan  or  in  the  oven. 


^TIMETABLE  FOR  ROASTING  TURKEY 

Ready -To-Cook 

'Oven 

Total  Cooking 

Weight  (pounds) 

Temaerature 

Time  (hours) 

8  to  12 

325  0  F. 

4  to  4V2 

12  to  16 

300  0  F. 

4/2  to  5 

16  to  20 

300  0  F. 

5  to  5V2 

20  to  24 

300  0  F. 

5V2  to  6 

TIMETABLE  FOR  ROASTING  CHICKEN 

Ready-To-Ccok 

'Oven 

Approximate  Cooking 

Weight  ( pounds ) 

Temperature 

Time  (hours) 

1I/2  to  2V2 

325  0  F. 

IV2  to  2/2 

2V2  to  3V2 

325  0  F. 

2V2  to  3 

3V2  to  43/i 

325  0  F. 

3  to  3V2 

*lt  is  often  wise  to 

start  roasting  a  half-hour  ahead  of  schedule  to  avoid  de- 

lay  should  the  bird  take  longer  to  cook  than 

estimated.  This  also  allows  time 

to  make  the  gravy,  remove  the  trussing  cords 

and  garnish  the  platter.  Differ- 

ences  in  individual  birds,  may  necessitate  increasing  or  decreasing  the  cooking 

time  slightly. 

BIRD 


2^  fittttCL  & 


— Photos  courtesy  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
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Home  Sewing  Tips 

By  LOUISE  PRICE  BELL 


1  AVEN’T  you  seen  people,  or 
haven’t  you  yourself,  wasted 

_ I  precious  minutes  trying  to 

thread  a  needle?  If  you  keep 
a  bit  of  candle  in  your  sewing  box,  and 
each  time  you  thread  a  needle  draw 
die  end  of  the  thread  against  the 
candle  wax,  it  will  then  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  in  a  jiffy. 

Some  people  actually  look  like 
they’re  going  into  acrobatics  when  try¬ 
ing  to  thread  a  sewing  machine  needle. 
It’s  very  simple  to  keep  a  tiny  flash¬ 
light  in  the  sewing  machine  drawer  to 
use  when  threading  the  needle. 

Sewing  machines  have  a  habit  of 
getting  dusty  and  dirty  and  full  of 
threads.  The  blower  attachment  of  your 
vacuum  cleaner  is  fine  for  cleaning  the 
inside  of  a  jewing  machine — a  type¬ 
writer  too,  if  you  have  one.  One  friend 
thinks  that  Biddy’s  tail  feathers  are 
splendid  for  cleaning  her  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  particularly  under  and  around 
the  bobbin.  It  will  detach  an  amazing 
amount  of  lint  dust. 

Most  homemakers  would  be  lost 
without  their  sewing  box  or  basket, 
and  many  are  on  their  toes  to  pick  up 
new  ideas  to  simplify  mending  day. 
The  answer  for  you  may  be  one  of 
those  handy  “sewing  screens” —  or 
even  a  new  tin  fishing  tackle  box,  the 
kind  that  has  an  upper  compartment 
tray  which  lifts  up  when  the  lid  is 
opened.  It  can  be  painted  a  gay  color 
to  match  or  contrast  with  the  colors 
in  your  sewing  room.  These  boxes  usu¬ 
ally  have  a  handle,  and  they  neatly 
hold  all  the  necessary  sewing  supplies. 
You  won’t  have  to  “fish”  for  anything. 

If  your  machine  has  drawers,  a  good 
way  to  keep  them  tidy  is  to  drive 
small  nails  through  a  thin  narrow  strip 
of  wood  and  put  spools  of  thread  on 
the  nails.  Place  in  the  sewing  machine 
drawer,  and  it  will  look  neat  and  the 
desired  color  of  thread  can  be  found  at 
once. 

When  the  tiny  slit  at  the  edge  of  a 
spool  of  thread  is  broken,  fasten  the 
end  of  the  thread  to  the  top  with  a 
piece  of  Scotch- tape.  This  will  keep  the 
threads  of  the  various  spools  from  be¬ 
coming  entangled.  Wind  up  your  tape 
measure  around  a  large  empty  spool 
and  secure  with  a  rubber  band.  It  won’t 
tangle  with  other  articles  in  your 
drawer. 

Save  tall  narrow  olive  and  pickle 
bottles  for  your  buttons.  Then  when 
you  want  one,  it’s  easy  to  locate  the 
right  kind  through  the  glass. 

There  are  four  small  objects  that 
are  a  must  for  every  sewing  box:  a 
small  magnet  to  pick  up  pins  and 
needles  that  are  dropped  on  the  floor; 
a  small  pliers  to  use  when  a  needle 
sticks  in  a  thick  piece  of  material  and 
is  hard  to  pull  through ;  an  emery  board 
to  smooth  down  a  rough  spot  on  your 
fingernail,  thus  saving  many  a  run 


when  darning  fine  hose;  an  unsharp¬ 
ened  pencil  for  turning  belts  and  other 
tubular  things  right-side  out.  The  eras¬ 
er  has  just  enough  pull  to  make  the 
turning  easy. 

Dull  scissors  are  bad  for  the  dispo¬ 
sition  and  it’s  easy  to  keep  them  keen- 
edged  merely  by  cutting  a  piece  of 
sandpaper  once  or  twice.  Or  try  draw¬ 
ing  the  edges  over  the  neck  of  a  small 
bottle.  Simply  cut  at  the  bottle  as  if 
you  were  trying  to  cut  the  neck  off. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  either  to 
fix  a  worn  blanket  or  to  put  it  tp 
some  good  use.  In  applying  new  bind¬ 
ing,  be  sure  to  shrink  it  before  stitch¬ 
ing  it  on  the  blanket.  This  will  elim¬ 
inate  “puckerings”  after  the  blanket 
is  laundered.  It  is  often  hard  to  find 
a  binding  that  is  a  good  match  for  the 
blanket.  If  you  can’t  find  what  you 
want,  use  a  binding  that  makes  a  de¬ 
cided  color  contrast,  or  buy  a  good 
mercerized  crochet  cotton  and  crochet 
an  edge  on  both  ends  of  the  blanket. 

When  the  blanket  is  no  longer  us¬ 
able  for  your  double  bed,  why  not  cut 
it  into  four  equal  parts  and  bind  or 
hem?  It  will  make  four  nice  small 
blankets  for  the  new  baby.  Instead  of 
binding  or  hemming,  you  might  prefer 
to  cut  the  pieces  to  fit  a  baby  crib 
and  then  cover  with  a  pretty  flowered, 
washable  material.  Tuft  or  sew  but¬ 
tons  here  and  there,  or  quilt  on  the 
machine  to  hold  together. 

And  with  the  left  over  pieces  make 
gay  hot  pot-and-pan-holders.  They 
won’t  feel  so  warm  or  scorch  so  easily 
as  those  made  from  cotton — and  they’ll 
last  a  long  time.  Use  the  odds  and  ends 
of  ric-rac  in  your  sewing  box  for  non¬ 
twisting  loops  on  pot  holders,  wash¬ 
cloths,  hot-dish  mats,  etc.  The  loops 
will  always  be  open  for  easy  hanging 
and  they  will  iron  flat. 

If  you  enjoy  quilting,  here  are  a  few 
tips.  Sort  out  the  new  cloth  scraps  to 
be  used  in  piecing.  Sprinkle  and  roll  up 
in  a  cloth.  After  an  hour,  iron  each 
piece  carefully.  Make  sure  you  don’t 
get  any  of  them  out  of  shape.  The 
starch  comes  back  to  the  material  by 
this  method,  and  the  blocks  are  easy 
to  cut  and  sew.  Incidentally,  you  won’t 
have  to  pin  your  quilt  pattern  if  you 
cut  it  from  sandpaper. 

Instead  of  purchasing  yardage  for- 
backing  quilts,  buy  thin  sheet  blankets 
which  come  in  pastel  shades.  You  will 
then  have  the  exact  size  you  need,  with 
no  seam  down  the  center,  and  the 
fluffy  finish  of  the  sheet  blanket  adds 
to  the  appearance  of  the  quilt. 

Do  you  envy  the  friend  who  has  a 
quilting  frame?  It’s  easy  to  make  one 
for  yourself.  Simply  remove  the  top  of 
an  old  card  table  and  use  the  frame 
for  your  quilting.  The  card  table 
frame  will  be  the  right  height  for 
working  and  can  be  folded  up  and  put 
away  whenever  desired. 


I  \.  A.\  "BpsI  Ever”  Rppi|m*  | 

lyyfEN  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it — and  also  a  good  pie  when 
lVithey  taste  it.  American  Agriculturist  field  man  Francis  (Stub)  Davis 
sent  us  this  recipe  after  having  a  piece  of  this  wonderful  pie  at  Van  Atta’s 
Diner  on  U.  S.  20,  at  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.  Your  family  will  like  it  too. 


I 

I 
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RAISIN-CRANBERRY  PIE 


1  cup  seedless  raisins 
1  cup  hot  water 
1  cup  cranberries 
114  cups  water 
1  cup  sugar 

Sloak  raisins  in  hot  water  for  1 


14  cup  orange  juice 
14  teaspoon  orange  rind 
2  tablespoons  quick-cooking  tapioca 
1  tablespoon  butter,  melted 
1  unbaked  pie  shell 

hour.  Cook  cranberries  in  water  10 


minutes.  Add  sugar  and  cool.  Drain  raisins.  Add  raisins,  orange  juice, 
orange  rind,  tapioca,  and  butter  to  cranberries.  Mix  well.  Put  mixture  in 
an  unbaked  pie  shell  and  cover  with  a  pastry  top.  Bake  in  moderately  hot 
oven,  375°  F.,  for  45  minutes. 


Variations: 


L_ 


1.  Use  lattice-work  pastry  top. 

2.  Omit  top  crust  entirely,  using  whipped  cream  for  topping. 


ppmg. 


NEW.'  DIFFERENT! 

DELICIOUS! 

1  J 


‘SL'StSSV* "  ■ ““““  -»** 

2Vn  25-lb.  or  larger  ^  Add .  J  1  ,b'  ^ounc 

Gold  Medal  Flour  )  Wu  Sacks  of  . 1  «>eef,  ve, 

ready  to  shape  into  In  ^  d°UgJl  is  Co°k  until  brn  P°r|0 

enough  for  1  {oaf  TZ  ?aVes>  take  out  br°Wn-, 

Let  dough  rest  f  !  Shape  as  f°Hows-  I  1  CUP  cotsup 

»**■ . J 

a  rectangle  I5xs  •  xd  e‘  Roil  out  into  1  j  tSp’  peP 

cuts  and  5  Jr  ■  Make  2  lengthwise  „  ^  chili  P< 

sheet.  Cover  with  1  8  6ased  c°°ky 

to  use  at  85°  Until  ■  ™P  cloth  and  set 
wben  dough  is  l  ™?™81011  ^mains 

inures0 in  iT*  -o',  the^anT^  tk 

serve  them  with  f  h  CUt  m  haIf  and  *ab,esPoons  of  meat  t  P 
^  (recipe  beit?^  M“‘ 

S«AMBlED  meat  shaiW  ' 


variation 

Cool  the°  m  0  ^  W'th  cbi,dre 

Also  cool  the"!  mfXtUre  tho> 
half,  having  one1'!  Cut  < 
Jnside  with  m cb  J  u.  attached. 


becue  (-0 ipeJbeC) 

SCRZllZMAT  8ARBECUE 

Soule  „mij  ”sy'  Satisfying  „ 

S°lden  brown  i  i 

""  '79e  on,on/  sliced 

in  .  (1  CUP) 

2  tbsP ■  hot  fat 


fallow  r'rCl  1 

10  to  is  ,  '•  before  servij 
(350°).  ServeTlfV”  modera‘ 

Paper  jackets  s  6  UnS  ln  lbej"r 
jackets.  Serves  8  to  10 

If  hot  buns  are 

ahead  of  time  n  t  I  d  and  w 


Why  you  should  always 
use  Gold  Medal  Flour  with 
Betty  Crocker’s  Bread  Recipe 

The  recipe  you  may  have  been  using  with  a  tougher, 
harsher  flour,  may  not  work  best  with  Gold  Medal.  Gold 
Medal  is  the  modern  bread  flour  with  soft,  mellow  qualities 
which  help  make  your  dough  easier  to  handle.  When  used 
with  Betty  Crocker’s  bread  recipe,  Gold  Medal  produces 
wonderful  bread  . . .  high,  full-volumed, 
crusty  brown.  Try  it  and  see! 

For  breads . . .  biscuits . . .  pies 
cakes . . .  cookies 
you  need  only  one  brand  — 


Gold  Medal 


‘Kitchen- tested” 

® 

ENRICHED 


Hour 


(6S6)  2  2 
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Don’t  Be  Afraid  to  Try 


CHYNESS,  inferiority  .complex  — 
^  aren't  the  two  pretty  closely  re¬ 
lated  ?  The  person  who  feels  that  every¬ 
one  else  is  brighter,  wittier  and  better 
looking  is  naturally  afraid  that  others 
Won't  find  her  worth  cultivating,  and 
she  retires  into  her  shell  and  acts 
“shy.” 

Since  I  have  suffered  from  this  dis¬ 
ability,  I’ve  thought  about  it  quite  a 
bit  and  searched  for  the  cause  and  cure 
and  I  think  I’ve  found  them! 

Actually,  the  inferiority  complex  is 
like  this — you  don’t  feel  really  lacking 
in  wit,  wisdom  and  pulchritude.  You 
only  feel  that  everyone  has  these  qual¬ 
ities  in  much  larger'  doses  than  you 
have!  I  remember  when  I  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Syracuse  University  and  try¬ 
outs  for  the  annual  plays  were  in  ses¬ 
sion.  Although  I  yearned  to  act,  I 
didn’t  attend  them.  And  yet,  at  home 
in  the  summer  time,  when  a  director 
from  out  of  town  put  on  plays  for  the 
hospital  benefit,  I  always  starred,  and 
was  told  by  this  director  I  should  make 
acting  my  career.  But  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 


versity  I  just  assumed  that  other  stu¬ 
dents  would  far  excel  me. 

And  when  I  was  at  Teachers’  College 
and  the  pageants  were  put  on,  again 
timidity  held  me  back  from  participat¬ 
ing.  In  later  years  I  studied  the  tango 
for  fufi,  and  the  instructor  w’as  pleased 
wi£h  my  natural  rhythm.  So  to  any 
young  person  who  reads  this,  I  say 
don’t  take  it  for  granted  that  others 
excel  you.  Find  out! 

A  decent  respect  for  your  own  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  the  knowledge  that  people 
are  friendly,  will  help  anyone  over 
those  first  trying  moments  when  you 
attend  functions  where  you  know  no 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  want 
to  be  liked,  and  the  people  you  meet 
are  also  hoping  you’ll  like  them.  So, 
think  about  them,  be  truly  interested 
in  their  personalities,  and  your  shyness 
will  be  non-existent. 

Summing  it  up,  I  cured  my  own  in¬ 
feriority  complex  by  finding  out  that 
other  people  are  human,  too.  and  not 
super  men  or  women.  —Mrs.  George 
Layden,  172 — 5th  St.,  Greenport,  L.  I., 
New  York. 


Your  Cakes  Will  Never  Be  Better 

_ 

Than  the  Sugar  You  Use! 


"ten 


% 


‘Domino 

Old  Fa  . 


'•».F 


Clip  this  fyOffllflO  Recipe  for 

FRUITCAKE 


Spices  and  fruit  and  flavorful  Domino 
Sugar  make  a  wonderful  fruit  cake. 
Try  this  tested  Domino  recipe — and 
see  why  Domino  is  America’s  fa¬ 
vorite  sugar! 

1  lb.  candied  pineapple 
V2  lb.  candied  cherries 
*4  lb.  candied  citron 
Vb  lb.  candied  lemon  peel 
%  lb.  candied  orange  peel 
1  lb.  golden  raisins 
V2  lb.  seeded  raisins 
Vi  lb.  currants 
V2  cup  grape  juice 
IV2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
Vi  tsp.  mace  Vi  tsp.  cinnamon 
Vi  tsp.  baking  soda 

Vi  cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour  5  eggs 
Vi  lb.  blanched  almonds  1  tbsp.  milk 
Vi  lb.  chopped  walnuts  or  pecans 
Vi  lb.  butter 

1  cup  Domino  Extra  Fine  Granulated  Sugar 
1  cup  Domino  Old  Fashioned  Brown  Sugar 
1  tsp.  almond  flavoring 

Dice  candied  fruit.  Remove  stems 
and  seeds  from  raisins  and  currants. 
Soak  fruits  for  several  hours  in 
grape  juice.  (Save  some  cherries, 
citron  and  nuts  to  garnish  cake  about 


Vz  hr.  before  it’s  finished  baking.) 
Line  10"  tube  pan  with  brown  paper, 
keeping  paper  1"  above  top  of  pan. 
Grease  well.  Sift  1  Vi  cups  flour  with 
spices  and  soda.  Combine  Vi  cup 
flour  with  fruits.  Add  nuts.  Cream 
butter  with  Domino  Extra  Fine 
Granulated  Sugar  and  Domino  Old 
Fashioned  Brown  Sugar  till  fluffy. 
Beat  eggs;  add  with  milk  and  flavor¬ 
ing  to  creamed  mixture;  mix  well. 
Add  the  flour-spice  mixture;  mix 
well.  Pour  batter  over  fruits  and 
nuts;  mix  thoroughly.  Pour  into 
pan.  Bake  in  slow  oven,  275°F., 
3T/i  hrs.  Let  stand  30  min.  in  pan. 
Turn  out  upside  down  on  cake  rack. 
Remove  paper.  When  cake  is  cold, 
store  in  covered  container.  Yields 
5Vi-lb.  cake.  For  everyday  cooking 
and  holiday  specials,  always  choose 
Domino  Pure  Cane  Sugars. 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
SELLING  SUGARS 


m 


2782.  Watch  what  you  are  wear¬ 
ing!  See  yourself  in  this  smart  cardi¬ 
gan  jacket  suit  with  sleeveless  version 
in  tweeds,  corduroy,  flannel  and  light¬ 
weight  woolens.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size 
16,  cardigan  jacket  with  long  sleeves 
and  skirt,  3%  yds.  54-in.  No  blouse. 

2  668.  Two  aprons  in  this  pattern. 
One  is  the  popular  cobbler’s  style  to 
give  you  a  thousand  wonderful  wear- 
ings  over  skirts  as  well  as  slacks  and 
dresses.  The  other,  party  style  with 
scallops.  One  size,  cobbler’s  apron,  2V4 
yds.  35-in.,  3  yds.  binding. 

2738.  What  could  be  more  practical 
for  school  girls  than  this  jumper  with 
its  own  weskit  and  blouse?  Sizes  2-8. 
Size  4,  jumper,  1%  yds.  54-in.  Blouse, 
1  Vs  yds.  35-in.  Weskit,  y2  yd. 

3528.  For  the  Merriest  Christmas 
of  them  all,  make  her  these  doll  clothes. 


Complete  wardrobe  from  hat,  coat,  un¬ 
dies  to  variety  of  dresses.  Takes  mini¬ 
mum  of  fabric.  Order  for  14,  16.  18,  20, 
22-inch  dolls. 

2761.\The  perfect  apron,  coverall 
styling  with  flower-pot  pockets  and 
potholders.  Small,  medium,  large  and 
extra  large  sizes.  Medium  size  takes 
2%  yds.  35-in.  and  %  yard  of  each 
color  for  contrasting  pocket  and  pot 
holders;  or  use  three  100-lb.  feed  bags! 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25 
cents  for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25 
cents  for  our  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion 
Book,  which  illustrates  in  color  over  100 
attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages, 
sizes  and  occasions!  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42, 
Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


By  Kathleen  Berresford,  Nutritionist 

My  boy  is  15  and  he  always  raids  the 
refrigerator  when  he  comes  home  from 
school.  He  eats  well  at  meal  time,  but 
do  you  think  eating  between  meals  is 
good  for  him? 

I’ve  heard  mothers  complain  of  this 
situation  before.  They  say,  “Why  he 
eats  more  than  his  father  does!”  But 
this  is  a  normal  appetite  for  an  ado¬ 
lescent.  You  see  he  is  growing  rapidly 
and  needs  building  material.  As  long 
as  your  son  eats  well  at  meal  time,  I 
don’t  think  you  need  to  worry  about 
his  eating  between  meals.  In  one  of 
Eastman’s  Chestnuts  a  boy  is  describ¬ 
ed  as  “an  appetite  stretched  over  some 
bones.” 

*  *  * 

My  mother  has  been  a  diabetic  for  ten 
years  and  stays  on  a  strict  diet.  But  we 
have  a  neighbor  who  has  diabetes  and  he 
can  eat  other  foods  than  my  mother  is 


allowed.  Is  there  some  new  diabetic  diet? 

A  new  method  for  planning  diabetic 
diets  has  been  worked  out  cooperative- 
lj’’  by  the  American  Diabetic  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  American  Dietetic  Association. 
It  is  described  in  a  booklet  called 
“Meal  Planning  for  the  Diabetic,”  and 
individual  diets  must  be  planned  by  a 
physician.  It  does  allow  the  patient  a 
wider  variety  of  foods  than  some  of  the 
diets  prescribed  less  recently.  You 
might  ask  your  mother’s  physician 
about  it. 


COUNTRYMAN  S  THANKSGIVING 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler 

Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for  these  things: 
Autumn  leaves  and  harvestings. 
Fragrant  hay  in  bulging  mows. 
Feathered  flocks  and  leaf-brown  cows, 
Pumpkins  on  the  big  barn  floor. 
Cabbages  ...  a  hearty  store, 

Benison  of  rain  and  sun. 

Roof  and  fire  when  day  is  done. 
Bending  bough  and  laden  vine. 
Waving  grain  .  .  .  all  gifts  of  Thine. 
For  the  things  that  I  hold  dear. 

Keep  me  thankful  all  the  year. 


Aii  lencan  Agriculturist,  November  1,  1952 
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$100  For  Her  One -Act  Plays 


Mrs.  earlene  day  benson 

of  Groton,  N.  Y.,  wrote  the  play 
that  carried  off  the  first  prize  of  $100 
in  this  year’s  New  York  State  Play¬ 
writing  Contest.  Her  play,  HOLLO¬ 
WAY’S  HIRED  HAND,  has  such  an 
amusing  plot,  based  on  love  and  a  mix- 
up,  that  we  have  arranged  to  add  it 
to  our  American  Agriculturist  list  of 
plays. 

This  playwriting  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  State  Plays  Project 
and  directed  by  Professor  A.  M.  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  become  an 
annual  affair  to  encourage  the  writing 
of  rural  life  plays.  Besides  the  first 
prize  of  $100,  two  honorable  mentions 
of  $25  each  were  awarded  this  year  to 
Joseph  Withey  of  Ithaca  and  Jean 
Bradley  of  Cassville,  N.  Y.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  contest  will  be  repeated 
next  year. 

Another  prize-winning  play — THREE 
CHEERS  FOR  WOODY,  by  Munroe 
Scott — has  also  just  been  added  to  our 
American  Agriculturist  plays.  This  is 
the  excruciatingly  funny  play  that  de¬ 
lighted  State  Fair  Theater  audiences 
last  year.  It’s  all  about  pretty  Celia 
and  her  two  suitors,  shy  Woody  and 
conceited  Charles.  Woody  finally  wins 
her  with  the  help  of  the  audience.  This 
play  is  especially  easy  to  produce,  as 
all  the  “props”  are  imaginary. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
American  Agriculturist  plays,  .we 
suggest  that  you  send  for  our  list.  All 


of  the  plays  are  original  one-act  plays 
especially  suited  to  production  by  farm 
organizations  and  other  rural  and  small 
town  groups,  including  Granges,  Farm 
and  Home  Bureaus,  4-H  Clubs,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  schools,  church 
societies,  etc.  All  are  comedies,  easy  to 
produce,  and  royalty  free.  Their  price 
is  35  cents  a  copy. 

If  you  are  planning  a  Christmas  en¬ 
tertainment,  we  recommend  our  play, 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM.  This 
one-act  play  has  both  comedy  and  some 
real  Christmas  heart  throbs,  ending 
with  the  singing  of  Christmas  carols. 
There  are  5  persons  in  the  cast  (2  men 
and  3  women  or  girls)  and  a  chorus  of 
singers  off-stage  (or  you  can  use  a 
record  player  and  a  Christmas  carols 
record).  We’re  sure  you’ll  love  this 
Christmas  play,  and  if  you  order  it  now, 
you’ll  have  it  in  time  for  Christmas 
production. 

Right  now  we  are  getting  lots  of  or¬ 
ders  for  our  Home  Bureau  play,  WHAT 
MEN  THINK  OF  THE  HOME 
BUREAU.  There  are  six  women  in  this 
amusing  play,  and  three  of  them  im¬ 
personate  the  “husbands.” 

To  get  a  copy  of  our  complete  list 
of  plays,  write  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Play  Department,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  a  three-cent 
stamp.  If  you  wish  to  order  any  of  the 
plays  mentioned  in  this  article,  write  to 
the  same  address  and  enclose  35  cents 
(in  coins,  money  order  or  check)  for 
each  play  wanted. 


oh  /i  *7 we  f 


PC-5T67.  Small  snowflake  motifs  join 
PC-6661.  For  your  young  relation’s  together  to  make  this  charming  three- 
Christmas  stocking,  crochet  this  old-  piece  chair  set.  Crochet  a  set  for  a 
fashioned  doll  dress  and  apron.  The  pat-  friend’s  Christmas — and  for  a  chair  m 
tern  is  of  lover’s  knot  and  clusters  us-  your  own  home.  Instructions,  3  cents, 
ing  Knit-Cro-Sheen. 


GS- 102*3.  Both  sweaters  in  this 
back-to-school  duet  are  basic  style,  and 
very  easy  to  make.  The  girl’s  pullover 
has  a  turtle  neck,  flattering  and  com¬ 
fortable;  the  boy’s,  the  popular  V-neck. 
Directions  for  both  in  sizes  8-16.  In¬ 
structions,  3  cents. 


PC-6025.  These  soft,  warm  slipper 
socks  can  be  crocheted  in  a  jiffy,  using 
Knitting  Worsted.  The  gay  peasant  de¬ 
sign  is  embroidered  with  scraps  of  wool. 
Makes  a  welcome  Christmas  gift.  In¬ 
structions.  3  cents. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  to  Needlework  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  10  North 
Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  en¬ 
close  3  cents  (in  coins)  for  each  instruction 
leaflet  wanted.  No  stamps  please.  Be  sure 
to  write  plainly  your  name  and  address, 
and  number  and  name  of  each  item 
wanted. 


WOOD  SMOKE 

By  Anobel  Armour 

The  smell  of  wood  smoke,  blowing  down 
the  wind. 

Left  her  quiet,  like  winter  saplings 
thinned 

Of  all  their  leaves  and  standing  on  a 
hill. 

She  stood  without  a  thought  of  now,  and 
still. 

And  let  all  time  since  its  primeval  birth 

Bind  her  with  wood  smoke  tight  against 
the  earth. 

There  was  no  need  for  thinking,  none 
at  all. 

For  life  stretched  wide  around  her,  and 
stretched  tall. 

And  she  as  part  of  everything  which  grew 

To  its  fruition,  paused,  then  bloomed 
anew. 

She  had  no  need  beyond  this  one:  to  be 

Timeless  herself,  with  time's  serenity. 


Along  The  South  Hill  Road 

Milking  Apple  Cider 
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By  Inez  George  Gridley 

WHENEVER  the  youngsters  em¬ 
bark  on  a  business  .venture,  they 
start  with  ambition  and  enthusiasm, 
but  before  they  are  finished  everyone 
in  the  family  is  worn  to  tatters. 

When  Brother  and  the  boy  next  door 
decided  to  save  all  the  surplus  apples 
by  making  apple  cider,  everyone 
thought  it  quite  commendable.  If  we 
had  dreamed  how  sick  of  cider  making 
we  would  all  be  before  it  was  over,  we 
might  have  discouraged  them. 


The  old  hand  press  was  cleaned 
and  scrubbed  and  by  dint  of  much  tink¬ 
ering  was  hitched  up  so  that  a  small 
electric  motor  took  care  of  the  actual 
grinding.  The  boys  started  with  North¬ 
ern  Spies— and  never  was  cider  made 
more  carefully!  Each  individual  apple 
was  scrutinized  for  spoiled  or  wormy 
spots,  then  carefully  washed.  That  first 
cider  was  perfect.  It  had  the  tart  good¬ 
ness  of  Northern  Spies  and  smelled  like 
an  apple  freshly  broken  open.  But  I’ll 
have  to  admit  that  with  later  batches 
they  became  quite  casual  in  their  in¬ 
spection;  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
cider  making,  almost  anything  went 
into  the  hopper. 

The  boys  rushed  home  from  school 
every  night  and  hurried  out  to  pick  up 
sacks  of  apples,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  their  commitments.  I  was  kept 
quite  busy  with  little  details  like  wash¬ 
ing  and  sterilizing  jugs,  soaking  up  the 
vinegar  barrel  and  helping  give  the  mill 
its  nightly  cleaning.  Before  long  Linda 
Anne  and  I  found  ourselves  bagging 
apples  during  the  day,  too. 

One  morning  a  yearling  heifer  stag¬ 
gered  across  the  barnyard.  She  had 
lost  all  coordination.  Each  leg  seemed 
ready  to  start  off  alone.  She  would  take 
an  uncertain  step,  lurch,  regain  her  pre¬ 
carious  balance,  and  go  on.  She  was 
slobbering  a  little. 

“Poison!”  I  shrieked  when  I  saw  her. 
Everyone  else  laughed. 

It  developed  the  boys  had  been  a 
little  careless  where  they  dumped  the 
apple  pomace.  Poisoned  or  drunk,  the 
heifer  was  obviously  in  a  bad  way.  I 
called  the  veterinarian.  His  wife  an¬ 
swered  the  phone  and  seemed  quite 
calm,  considering  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

“Make  some  strong  black  coffee,”  she 
advised,  and,  following  directions,  I  fed 
that  wayward  calf  soda  bottle  after 
soda  bottle  of  strong  black  coffee  all 
day  long.  I  will  say  I  never  had  a  more 
docile  patient,  and  the  next  day,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  sadder,  wiser  look  in  her 
eye,  that  calf  was  as  good  as  new. 

Right  after  that  a  good  solid  freeze 
came  along  and  caught  some  of  the 
apples  the  boys  were  planning  on  press¬ 
ing.  Good  old  Mother  Nature!  I  had 
begun  to  think  we  would  be  making 
cider  all  winter. 
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Ghosts 


By  GEORGE  DUFF 


M 


Ft.  JAMES  HICKEY,  gentleman 
adventurer  of  the  roads,  fin¬ 
ished  a  tale  of  a  haunted  house 
and  sat  staring  into  the  fire 
in  my  brother’s  farmhouse  kitchen 
stove. 

“Then  you  don’t  believe  in  ghosts?’’ 
I  asked  presently. 

Mr.  Hickey  puffed  on  his  disreputable 
brier  pipe  and  meditated  at  length.  “I 
wouldn’t  sign  a  statement  to  that 
effect,”  he  presently  declared.  “It  is  a 
very  large  and  very  peculiar  universe, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  things 
might  happen  in  it  that  I  wouldn’t  have 
any  line  on.  Because  I  never  saw  a 
ghost  does  not  justify  a  conclusion  that 
there  are  no  such  animals.  It  might  be, 
possibly,  that  my  wandering  footsteps 
never  led  me  into  a  territory  where 
ghosts  and  haunts  naturally  sprouted. 
A  parallel  case  might  be  that  of  the 
bobtailed  catajumpus,  which  hibernates 
through  four-year  periods  and  never 
leaves  its  den  except  on  a  twenty-ninth 
of  February.  I  never  saw  one,  simply 
because  I  never  happened  to  be  in  Pot¬ 
ter  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  a  twenty- 
ninth  of  February.” 

He  puffed  on  the  old  brier  and  medi¬ 
tated,  gazing  into  the  fire.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  continued  after  a  time,  “that 
there’s  a  person  on  earth  who  is  en¬ 
tirely  without  fear  of  the  supernatural. 
Anyone  will  get  the  creeps  when  con¬ 
ditions  of  atmosphere  and  locality  are 
just  right.  For  instance,  your  intelli¬ 
gence  is  probably  up  to  the  average  in 
spite  of  your  looks,  but  supposing  you 
were  all  alone  in  this  lonely  farmhouse 
tonight  and  had  been  reading  a  terrible 
ghost  story  like  that  one  A1  here  was 
telling  a  spell  ago.  Then  what  reaction 
might  be  expected  if  you  happened  to 
look  up  from  your  book  and  saw  a 
shrouded  skeleton  peering  at  you 
through  the  front  window  there?” 

“I  would  go  away  from  here,”  I 
stated  positively.  “I  would  open  the 
back  door  and  go  away  from  here  as 
rapidly  as  possible!” 

“Exactly,”  agreed  Mr.  Hickey,  “and 
most  people  would  act  that  way.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  such  a  vision 
could  be  nothing  more  than  an  optical 
illusion,  but  nine  men  out  of  ten  would 
not  wait  to  figure  the  thing  out.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is  so,  but  superstitious 
fear  is  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  al¬ 
most  every  human  being.  Most  of  the 
time  it  is  covered  up  —  buried  under 
other  reactions  and  emotions.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  there,  though,  and  ready  to  break 
out  at  any  time  it  can  bother  a  fellow 
most.  In  the  course  of  my  territorial 
surveys  I  have  become  accustomed  to 
being  out  late  at  night,  and  have  often 
sought  repose  in  county  jails,  church 
sheds,  old  barns,  and  even  once  in  a 
thicket  of  evergreens  in  the  corner  of 
an  old  graveyard.  I  draw  the  line  on 
abandoned  houses,  though,  and  this 
prejudice  I  hold  in  common  with  most 
gentlemen  of  my  profession.  A  tramp 
will  pot  sleep  in  an  empty  house  if  he 
can  help  it.” 

“I  understand  that  such  is  the  case,” 

I  said.  “Are  there  any  other  common 
and  general  reactions  along  this  line?” 

“Certain  roads,”  said  Mr.  Hickey, 
“are  never  travelled  after  nightfall  by 
a  tramp  familiar  with  local  traditions. 

I  have  in  mind  one  crossing,  a  hill  in 
Schoharie  County,  this  State,  which  I 
would  not  venture  on  after  dark  for 
three  of  the  cartwheel  coins  of  the 
realm.  1  have  forgotten  the  story  at¬ 
tached  to  that  strip  of  rocks  and  ruts— 
something  about  a  murder  tavern  that 


used  to  stand  beside  it— but  although 
it  is  a  shortcut  on  the  Albany  road  I 
never  take  it.” 

“Speaking  of  murder  houses,”  he 
continued  after  another  long  pull  on  the 
brier,  “there  is  one  on  an  abandoned 
crossroad  in  Cayuga  County  that  I  in¬ 
vestigated  two  or  three  summers  ago, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  friend  known 
as  Omaha  Mike.  This  Mike  and  I  were 
completing  a  survey  of  the  highways  of 
New  York  and  being  in  financial  ar¬ 
rears  on  reaching  the  Finger  Lake 
country  were  compelled  to  temporarily 
accept  positions  as  wheat-harvest  as¬ 
sistants  to  the  local  peasantry.  The 
place  where  I  worked  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  old  haunted  house,  and  Mike 
had  a  job  down  towards  the  lake  near 
the  end  of  the  crossroad  that  the  old 
house  was  on.  The  house  had  been  emp¬ 
ty  for  years,  and  the  story  .hat  went 
with  it  concerned  one  Ruloff,  or  Raloff, 
a  celebrated  criminal  of  a  lifetime  ago. 
He  was  a  Frenchman  or  Russian  or 
something  of  that  sort  and  reckoned 
to  be  one  of  the  most  blood-thirsty  mis¬ 
creants  ever  swung  up  in  New  York 
State.  His  first  murder  was  supposed 
to  have  been  committed  in  the  old 
house  on  the  crossroad,  where  he  killed 
his  wife  and  packed  her  into  a  drygoods 
box.  Then  he  borrowed  a  horse  and  a 
cart  of  a  neighbor,  claiming  that  he 
wanted  to  haul  a  box  of  books  to  the 
railroad  station,  and  made  such  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  helpmeet  that  no  one  was 
ever  able  to  locate  her  place  of  burial. 
It  was  believed  that  he  hauled  the  box 
to  the  lake,  loaded  it  into  a  boat  and 
sunk  it  where  old  Cayuga  is  bottom¬ 
less  according  to  local  belief.  Anyway 
the  body  was  never  found  and  they 
could  not  prove  anything  stronger  than 
a  case  of  abduction  against  Ruloff. 
Years  afterwards  he  was  hung  for  an- 


ouier  muruer;  mat  or  a  ciera  m  a  ourg- 
larized  store  in  Binghamton. 

“When  I  worked  in  the  neighborhood 
the  old  house  stood  on  land  owned  by 
an  old  devil  who  lived  in  another 
tumbledown  outfit  at  the  end  of  the 
crossroads  towards  the  lake.  Mostly, 
the  murder  had  been  forgotten,  and  no¬ 
body  was  exactly  sure  that  it  was  com¬ 
mitted  there  anyway;  since  there  were 
half  a  dozen  other  places  along  Cayuga 
Lake  with  the  same  legend  attached. 
Folks  kept  away  from  the  old  shanty 
pretty  generally,  though;  but  that  may 
have  been  less  on  account  of  spooks 
than  because  of  the  mean  cuss  that 
owned  the  land.  He  was  mean-disposi- 
tioned,  and  inclined  to  set  his  dog  on 
trespassers. 

“One  evening  this  Omaha  Mike  came 
up  to  my  place  after  chores  and  told 
me  the  story  of  the  haunted  house, 
which  he  had  got  from  the  man  he 
worked  for.  Mike  said  he  believed  there 
was  something  in  the  yarn,  and  in  the 
interests  of  science  he  had  a  notion  to 
investigate  a  rumor  that  on  moonless 
nights  old  Ruloff  backed  a  cart  up  to 
the  door  of  the  old  shanty,  loaded  his 
wife  in  and  hauled  her  away.  He  said 
we  ought  to  go  over  there  and  lay  out 
a  night  or  two  and  stick  around  until 
the  murderer  came  with  his  cart.  Then 
when  he  started  off  we  would  tag  along 
and  follow  him  up  and  find  out  where 
he  deposited  his  burden.  I  said  I  had 
not  lost  any  murdered  wives  or  any 
murderers,  but  Mike  put  it  up  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  there  had  been  a  big  reward 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  that  box 
and  even  after  all  these  years  the  re¬ 
ward  might  be  collected. 

“To  shorten  the  story,  we  went  over 
there  two  nights  afterwards,  crossing 
the  fields  and  laying  out  in  a  thicket 
of  briers  that  had  grown  up  where  the 
old  barn  used  to  stand,  about  ten  rods 
back  of  the  house.  It  was  starlight  in 
the  e'arly  evening  but  along  towards 
midnight  it  began  to  cloud  up  and  the 
thunder  growled  away  off  across  the 
lake  in  the  wilds  of  Seneca  County.  I 
said  we  had  better  go  home  because  it 
was  going  to  rain,  but  Mike  said  we 
would  stay  a  spell  longer  because  ac¬ 
cording  to  books  he  had  read  the  ghosts 
and  haunts  usually  appeared  at  the 
witching  hour  of  twelve  o’clock.  Then 
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the  Seneca  thunder  grumbled  some  more 
and  came  a  little  closer,  and  the  light¬ 
ning  flashed  and  lit  up  the  broken  win¬ 
dows  of  the  old  shanty  so  it  looked  as 
if  there  was  a  light  moving  around  in¬ 
side.  The  longer  I  stuck  around  the  less 
I  liked  it.  I  began  to  remark  as  much  to 
Mike,  when  he  suddenly  gripped  my 
arm  and  made  sounds  for  me  to  keep 
quiet. 

*  *  * 

“A  wagon  was  coming  along  the 
abandoned  crossroad,  but  so  quietly 
that  it  was  almost  in  front  of  the  house 
before  we  heard  the  chuck  of  the 
wheels  and  the  plop-plop  of  the  horse’s 
feet.  It  tui’ned  into  the  yard,  just  a 
vague  shape  in  the  darkness,  and  pulled 
around  back  of  the  tumble-down  kitch¬ 
en  part.  Then  we  could  make  out  the 
shadowy  figure  of  a  man  who  took  the 
horse  by  the  head  and  backed  up  the 
two-wheeled  cart  to  the  kitchen  door. 
Then  the  old  door  creaked  and  scraped 
as  it  was  pushed  open,  and  presently 
there  were  sounds  as  of  a  heavy  object 
being  dragged  or  shoved  along  the  floor 
inside.  Then,  still  without  showing  a 
light,  the  midnight  workman  loaded  a 
burden  into  the  cart,  the  door  scraped 
shut  again,  and  with  no  spoken  com¬ 
mand  the  horse  started  off  and  the 
cart  rattled  and  creaked  out  of  the 
yard. 

“We  arose  and  followed,  picking  our 
way  carefully  and  keeping  just  within 
sight  of  the  moving  shadow  ahead.  We 
traveled  the  length  of  the  crossroad, 
turned  to  the  right  on  coming  onto  the 
used  dirt  road  at  its  end,  and  went 
down  this  road  towards  the  macadam 
highway  half  a  mile  distant. 

“I  whispered  to  Mike  that  old  Ruloff 
wasn’t  going  towards  the  lake  with  his 
wife,  and  Mike  whispered  back  for  me 
to  shut  up  and  tag  along  and  we  would 
find  out  where  he  was  going  with  her. 
Then  finally  we  came  to  the  State  road, 
went  along  that  a  few  rods,  and  the 
cart  ahead  of  us  stopped  at  the  side  of 
the  road.  We  dropped  down  and 
watched  while  the  burden  was  unloaded 
from  the  cart,  dragged  to  the  stone 
wall  at  the  roadside  and  partly  lifted, 
partly  tumbled  over  the  wall.  Then  the 
spook  driver  climbed  into  his  cart  and 
drove  away. 

“That’s  where  he  buried  her!”  I  said. 
‘Funny  they  never  found  her,  in  a  spot 
like  that!’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  Mike,  ‘Yes,  that’s  where 
he  buried  her,  and  in  a  minute  we’ll  dig 
her  up!’ 

V  »i«  $ 

“He  listened,  making  sure  that  the 
last  sounds  from  the  cart  had  died 
away  in  the  distance.  Then  he  went 
hurriedly  down  the  road  and  climbing 
over  the  wall  pulled  a  big  screwdriver 
out  of  his  coat  pocket  and  began  to  pry 
the  cover  off  an  ordinary  drygoods  box, 
perhaps  two  feet  long  by  eighteen 
inches  wide,  which  lay  propped  against 
the  stones.  Then  he  took  two  one-gallon 
syrup  cans  out  of  the  box,  put  a  stone 
back  in  place  of  them,  and  replacing 
the  cover  hammered  the  nails  back  in 
with  another  stone. 

“  ‘White  mule,’  said  Mike.  ‘Half  a 
dozen  cans  in  there.  Did  you  notice  the 
sour  mash  smell  up  around  the  old 
shanty?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  replied. 

“  ‘That’s  how  I  happened  to  locate 
the  old  devil’s  still,’  said  Mike.  I’ve  been 
watching  him  for  a  week  and  about 
every  third  night  he  brings  a  load  of 
the  stuff  down  and  parks  it  here,  and 
then  in  an  hour  or  two  a  truck  comes 
along  and  picks  it  up.  Now  I  guess  we’d 
better  be  going.’  ” 

James  Hickey  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe  into  the  front  of  the  stove. 
“Thus,”  he  concluded,  “we  solved  the 
celebrated  Ruloff  murder  mystery, 
which  had  remained  unsolved  through 
a  period  of  seventy  years.  Even  with 
this  incident  in  mind,  however,  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  ghosts.” 

( Reprinted  from  the  Dairymen's 
League  News ,  George  C.  Lee,  Editor) 
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that  was  rather  like  magic.  The  whole 
trip  was  all  and  more  than  we  had 
dreamed  of.” 

A  Dream  Come  True 

And  that  is  what  we  like  to  do  — 
make  each  of  our  A. A.  tours  a  dream 
come  true  for  every  person  who  goes 
on  them.  From  the  moment  we  board 
our  New  York  Central  train  and  start 
westward  on  this  California  trip,  we 
will  have  one  happy  experience  after 
another.  The  first  day  will  be  a  daylight 
trip  across  New  York  State,  with  folks 
getting  on  at  various  points  and  begin¬ 
ning  at  once  to  make  friends  and  to 
have  a  wonderful  time. 

The  next  morning  we  will  be  in 
Chicago,  and  after  breakfast  we’ll  set 
forth  in  glass-enclosed  buses  to  see  the 
city  and  its  beautiful  parks.  The  next 
day  we  will  speed  through  the  Lakes 
region  of  Minnesota  and  the  grain  belt. 
And  how  we’ll  enjoy  those  marvelous 
Northern  Pacific  meals  as  we  roll 
smoothly  across  the  great  western 
plains  and  travel  through  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  snow-capped  Rockies!  Before  we 
know  it,  we  will  be  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  where  we’ll 
have  a  long-to-be-remembered  motor 
trip  along  the  famous  Columbia  River 
Highway. 

Lofty  Waterfalls  and 
Giant  Trees 

From  Portland,  we  wend  our  way 
southward  to  sunny  California,  stop¬ 
ping  first  at  historic  San  Francisco, 
where  we  will  spend  three  nights  in  the 
beautiful  Palace  Hotel  and  have  two 
days  of  fascinating  sightseeing.  From 
there  we  will  go  direct  to  Yosemite 
National  Park,  the  “Jewel  of  the 
Sierras.”  Here  you  will  see  lofty  water¬ 
falls  tumbling  more  than  2,000  feet; 
sheer  pinnacles  and  domes,  polished 
smooth  ages  ago  by  glacial  masses; 
and  a  grove  of  600  giant  trees,  some 
of  which  are  3,000  years  old  and  nearly 
300  feet  high.  While  at  Yosemite,  we 
will  spend  two  nights  in  the  glorious 
Ahwahnee  Hotel,  a  luxurious,  baronial 
place  with  huge  fireplaces,  picture  win¬ 
dows,  beautiful  rooms,  and  superb 
food. 

When  we  leave  there,  we’ll  set  off  for 
a  motor  trip,  with  overnight  stops  at 
two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  historic 
cities  in  California  —  Monterey  and 
Santa  Barbara.  Then  on  to  glamorous 
Hollywood,  where  we’ll  spend  three 
days  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  (one  of  the 
top-notch  hotels  of  the  city),  located  on 
glamorous  Hollywood  Boulevard  just  a 
step  from  radio  and  television  studios, 
the  Brown  Derby,  and  motion  picture 
studios.  On  sightseeing  trips  we’ll  see 
the  homes  of  famous  motion  picture 
stars,  Los  Angeles,  the  beaches,  and 
many  other  interesting  places. 

From  Hollywood  we  motor  down  the 
Coast  to  San  Diego  and  across  the  bay 
to  lovely  Coronado  Beach,  where  we 
will  stay  at  the  fabulous  Hotel  Del 
Coronado.  We’ll  arrive  in  time  for  lunch 
and  we  will  have  three  days  of  glorious 
living  in  beautiful,  tropical  surround¬ 
ings.  The  hotel’s  exotic,  flowered  patio, 
heated  swimming  pool,  charming  rooms 


and  delicious  meals  are  some  of  the 
things  you  will  long  remember.  While 
there  we  will  do  some  sightseeing  in 
San  Diego  and  will  take  a  motor  trip 
across  the  Border  to  Tia  Juana,  Mexico. 

Our  next  stop  will  be  at  the  famous 
Mission  Inn  in  Riverside,  California. 
Here  we  will  spend  two  nights  and  a 
day — just  relaxing  in  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  fascinating  surroundings  im¬ 
aginable.  Mission  Inn  is  the  place  that 
all  American  Agriculturist  tourists 
love  the  best.  When  they  leave  it,  they 
always  say,  “Some  day  I’m  going  to 
come  back  here  and  stay  for  weeks!” 

World’s  Greatest  Wonder 

Our  last  stop  before  heading  back 
East  will  be  at  the  Grand  Canyon, 
where  we  will  have  a  whole  day  to  feast 
our  eyes  on  the  world’s  greatest  natural 
wonder.  Then  home  on  the  Santa  Fe, 
via  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and 
Kansas.  When  we  arrive  in  Chicago,  we 
will  not  even  have  to  change  trains,  for 
our  pullmans  will  be  switched  to  the 
New  York  Central. 

We  believe  that  this  trip  is  one  of 
the  very  finest  we  have  ever  planned 
for  your  pleasure.  Decide  now  to  come 
with  us.  Get  someone  to  look  after 
things  for  you  while  you’re  away,  and 
give  yourself  an  experience  that  you’ll 
never  forget  —  an  absolutely  perfect 
vacation  with  folks  you’ll  love. 

Price  Is  Reasonable 

Fill  out  and  mail  to  us  today  the  cou¬ 
pon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  will 
bring  you  an  illustrated  itinerary  of  the 
trip,  with  complete  details,  including 
the  exact  price  of  the  “all-expense” 
ticket  from  your  location.  Its  reason¬ 
ableness  will  surprise  you. 

Don’t  put  off  writing  to  us  if  you 
want  to  take  this  trip.  The  demand  for 
reservations  is  sure  to  be  very  great. 
In  1949  we  had  to  turn  down  160  res¬ 
ervations.  So  if  you  are  certain  now 
that  you  want  to  take  this  trip,  we 
advise  you  to  write  to  us  at  once.  You 
may  even  make  an  advance  reserva¬ 
tion  by  sending  in  a  $25  deposit.  If  you 
do  so,  please  indicate  what  kind  of 
train  accommodations  you  desire.  Be¬ 
sides  upper  and  lower  berths,  we  will 
also  have  a  limited  number  of  bed¬ 
rooms,  drawing  rooms,  and  compart¬ 
ments  at  a  slightly  higher  cost. 

—  a.  a.  — 

YOU  WILL  LIKE  THIS 
FREE  ROOK  OF  POEMS 

A  very  attractive  little  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  best  of  Dr.  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey’s  poems  has  been  published 
by  Chronical  Botanica,  publishers  of 
Dr.  Bailey’s  scientific  works.  The  title 
of  the  booklet  is  “My  Great  Oak  Tree 
and  Other  Poems.” 

The  publishers  have  brought  out  this 
little  booklet  as  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Bailey 
and  will  be  glad  to  ftirnish  free  copies. 
If  you  would  like  one,  write  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  LHB,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
we  shall  be  happy  to  see  that  you  get  a 
copy.  The  booklet  will  make  a  fine 
keepsake. 


E.  R.  EASTMAN 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a 
copy  of  the  itinerary  of  your  California  Winter  Vacation  Tour,  February  18  to 
March  14. 


Name 


Address 


Please  print  name  and  address 
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They  are  good  looking,  aren’t  they?  And  though  they’re 
styled  right  and  are  feather-light  on  your  feet, 
BALL-BAND  Weatherproofs  are  completely  waterproof 
— and  are  made  of  the  enduring  quality  that  takes 
tough  wear  and  comes  back  for  more,  season  after 
season.  Good  honest  value  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  of  footwear  that  carries 
that  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 


OBERLIN 

Smooth-fitting 
Liqua-Flex  dress-up 
gaiter  for  that  trim, 
tailored  look.  Wedgie 
or  high  heel. 


ARCTICS 

4  and  5  buckle 
heights.  Securely 
anchored  buckles, 
sturdy  soles, 
correct  fit  for 
longer  wear. 


LOOKING  FOR  GOOD  FOOTWEAR?  LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  BALL 


i  by 

BALL-BAND 


MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA  • 

RESPECTED  FOR  QUALITY  SINCE  1891 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  andenergy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
causegetting  up  nights  or  frequentpassages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  thel5milesof  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  todayl 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Earn  extra  money  at  home  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc. 
from  old  rags  or  new  yams,  for  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity!  No  experience  necessary.  Thousands  doing  It 
with  easy  running  $59.50  Union  Looms.  Send  for  our 
free  booklet  today. 

UNION  LOOMS,  64  POST  ST.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ONE-ACT  PJLAYS! 

HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Enclose  35c  for  each  play  wanted.  Send  coins, 
money  order  or  check.  No  stamps,  please.  Add 
3  cents  for  complete  list  of  plays. 


WANTED 

Young  man,  knowledge  of  farming,  willing 
to  travel.  Must  like  people.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  important  dairy  organization. 
Send  photograph,  and  write  letter  giving 
age,  education,  experience,  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  P.O.  Box  365,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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AT  HAYFIELDS 


By  TOM  MILLIMAN 
RYE  FOR  PASTURE? 


Ar  lerican  Agriculturist,  November  1",  1952 


Meeting  at  Henry  Case's  farm,  Troy,  Pa.,  Friday,  September  19.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  John 
B.  Washko,  Penn  State  College;  Henry  Case  at  wheel;  Dr.  H.  A.  MacDonald,  Cornell  in 
background;  Ass't.  County  Agricultural  Agent  Bergey  of  Bradford  County;  Dr.  Carl 
Low§,  Cornell.  In  the  October  4  story  on  Henry's  Birdsfoot  I  failed  to  mention  that  the 
seed  he  used  was  of  the  Empire  or  New  York  State  Broadleaf  variety,  applied  with  a 
Brillion  seeder  in  lata  June  and  the  first  two  days  in  July  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  „o 
the  acre. 


I  U  SOWED  12  y2  acres  to  rye  in 
mid-September  for  late  fall 
[and  early  spring  pasture. 
Should  it  have  been  wheat 
instead?  Here  in  the  Northeast  when 
late  fall  and  early  spring  grazing  is 
wanted  on  land  which  is  to  be  seeded, 
farmers  automatically  put  in  rye.  The 
idea  of  using  wheat  never  popped  into 
my  mind  until  the  rye  was  growing 
vigorously  following  the  liberal  rains 
which  ended  a  summer-long  drought. 
There  was  plenty  of  good  Genesee 
wheat  in  the  bin,  worth  $2.05  at  whole¬ 
sale.  We  left  it  there  to  buy  seed  rye  at 
$2.60  a  bushel  retail. 

Millions  of  acres  of  wheat  are  pas¬ 
tured  in  Kansas  and  other  wheat  states. 
Research  shows  that  it  can  be  pastured 
with  profit  in  the  Northeast  and  still 
get  a  crop  of  wheat.  In  our  case  we 
planned  only  for  fall  and  spring  graz¬ 
ing  for  dry  stock. 

Perhaps  the  issue  is  not  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Yet  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
dozens — if  not  a  hundred — decisions  of 
minor  character  have  to  be  made,  the 
sum  total  of  which  adds  up  to  impor¬ 
tant  results  pro  or  con.  Many  of  these 
decisions  are  instinctively  made  on  the 
basis  of  custom.  It  was  so  in  our  case 
with  rye  pasture. 

The  12i/2  acres  of  rye  are  in  a  14- 
acre  field  on  land  rented  for  10  years. 
The  field  is  peppered  here  and  there 
by  clumps  of  trees,  heaps  of  rocks,  and 
a  sinkhole  or  two.  This  piece  of  land 
has  little  more  shape  to  it  than  a  drink 
of  water.  Nevertheless,  because  former 
tenants  have  for  many  years  been  de¬ 
feated  by  its  rugged  features  and  prac¬ 
tically  never  got  anything  off  it,  it  is 
now  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility  of 
any  of  the  120  tillable  acres  on  this 
rented  farm.  The  old  sod  was  destroyed 
by  repeated  use  of  the  J.  I.  Case  pas¬ 
ture  renovating  disk  harrow.  Next 
spring  when  the  ground  is  honey¬ 
combed  with  frost,  we  shall  sow  thor¬ 
oughly  inoculated  Empire  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil  with  the  Cyclone  hand  seeder 
at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  to  the  acre,  along 
with  4  lbs.  of  timothy  seed. 

Even  though  experimental  evidence 
favors  rye  pasture  by  a  small  margin 
over  wheat,  the  question  of  which  grain 
to  use  still  stands.  It  is  a  flag  raised 
to  warn  us  not  to  do  things  by  custom 
alone.  Suppose  the  spring  pasture  will 
not  be  needed?  Wouldn’t  the  450  lbs. 
to  the  acre  of  6-12-6  fertilizer  already 
used  on  rye,  return,  if  used  on  Genesee 
wheat,  twice  the  amount  of  money  for 
the  field,  particularly  if  the  wheat  were 
top-dressed  with  100  lbs.  ammonium 
nitrate  in  the  spring? 

*  *  * 

RESPECT  FOR  WATER 

UT  of  control,  water  is  the  most 
powerful  force  in  Nature,  short  of 
an  earthquake.  Anyone  seeing  a  raging 
flood  for  the  first  or  tenth  time  never 
forgets  the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness 
as  the  rolling  and  irrestible  water 
rushes  on. 

An  even  more  complete  feeling  of 
helplessness  comes  from  lack  of  water, 
though  drought  builds  up  much  more 
slowly,  as,  week  after  week,  clouds 
float  by  without  a  drop,  and  100  days 
pass  with  a  niggardly  yield  of  a  few 


showers,  barely  more  than  laying  the 
dust.  These  were  too  weak  and  few  to 
keep  first-year  ladino  alive,  and  this 
lush  grazing  legume  curled  up  on  16 
acres  and  disappeared  in  the  dust,  leav¬ 
ing  a  crippled  pasture  for  the  first  full 
season  of  grazing  in  1953. 

Repletion  from  Drought 

Hay  from  the  first  cutting  was  fed 
to  milking  cows  in  an  outdoor  rack  at 
a  rate  approaching  that  of  barn  feeding 
in  mid-winter.  The  second  cutting  of 
prime  alfalfa  treated  annually  with  400 
to  the  acre  of  0-19-19  fertilizer  was 
short  and  spindly,  taking  up  little  space 
in  the  mow.  Almost  all  of  the  grass 
silage  in  the  tile  silo  was  fed  out  in  the 
stable  as  the  cows  came  in  twice  a  day 
from  pastures  halted  in  their  growth. 

The  final  yield  of  Clinton  oats  was 
27  bushels,  instead  of  the  35  earlier  re¬ 
ported,  on  land  well  fitted  and  liberally 
fertilized.  A  neighbor  with  a  note  to 
meet  offered  a  bin  of  588  bu.  of  oats 
for  $500.  We  took  it.  Another  neighbor 
offered  60  acres  of  straw  for  $50  as  it 
lay  in  the  fields  after  the  combine,  pro¬ 
vided  we  would  clean  it  off  in  time  for 
him  to  plow  for  wheat.  The  straw  is 
now  all  field  chopped  and  blown  into 
the  various  lofts  where  needed. 

We  had  to  use  17  acres  of  corn  to 
fill  up  the  fed-out  tile  silo  and  refill  two 
gas  tight  Harvestores  to  the  extent 
settling  had  occurred  from  June  filling 
with  grass.  Also  from  the  same  acre¬ 
age  we  put  up  some  corn  in  a  snow 
fence  silo  for  fall  consumption. 

The  latter  was  soon  fed  out.  Much 
of  it  went  to  milking  cows,  and  a  part 
was  hauled  to  dry  stock  on  the  rented 
farm  to  tide  them  over  until,  by  an 
electric  fence,  they  could  be  cut  into 
a  hayfield  to  be  plowed  for  corn,  and 
then  into  rye  pasture  for  the  last  graz¬ 
ing  of  the  season.  To  make  up  in  part 
for  heavy  forage  feeding  in  summer  we 
bought  in  the  neighborhood  20  tons  of 
bright  first-cutting  alfalfa  at  $20 
($400). 

Still  Hope  lor  Profit 

In  taking  the  worst  drought  of  27 
years,  we  learned  its  high  cost.  Our 
only  consolations  are  fair  to  good  milk 
production  throughout,  satisfactory 
flesh  on  all  animals  as  they  go  into 
winter  quarters,  apparently  (?)  enough 


silage  and  hay  to  see  us  through  with 
130  head,  and  fairly  good  catches  of 
alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  trefoil. 

We  still  have  24  acres  of  corn  to 
pick,  and  this  will  be  a  real  help  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  feed  bill,  along  with  oats 
and  wheat,  however  reduced  in  yield 
corn  may  be.  Unlike  other  grains,  all 
of  them  European,  corn  is  an  American 
Indian  plant  and  has  built  into  it  in  the 
form  of  deep  roots  and  folding  leaves,  a 
considerable  resistance  to  drought. 

DEHORNING  RY 
ELECTRIC  HEAT 

N  TWO  occasions  this  page  has  re¬ 
ported  the  dislike  of  Hayfields’  men 
for  electric  dehorning  and  their  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  use  of  caustic  paste.  The 
last  time  reference  was  made  to  a  Cor¬ 
nell  article  favoring  the  electric  heat 
method  and  Marion  Nobles’  comments 
on  the  article  to  the  effect  that,  “They 
can  have  it.  No  frying  meat  on  a  live 
animal  around  here.” 

Now  all  5  of  us  take  it  all  back.  It 
seems  that  we  had  the  wrong  kind  of 
an  electric  dehorner,  one  which  has  the 
heating  unit  too  far  away  from  the 
point  of  contact.  It  is  without  a  rheo¬ 
stat  or  other  means  for  controlling 
temperature.  Such  an  instrument  re¬ 
quires  20  minutes  or  more  to  heat  up. 
Another  disadvantage  was  that  the 
small  opening  or  cup  at  the  end  pre¬ 
vented  adequate  use  of  the  dehorner  on 
anything  but  the  smallest  calves. 

A  man  named  Clabe  Long  traveling 
through  the  Northeast  supplying  dealers 
with  Stewart  cow  clippers,  electric  cow 
brushes  and  Sunbeam-Stewart  electric 
cow  dehorners,  read  the  last  article  on 
this  page.  His  proposition  was  to  go  to 
Hayfields  and  demonstrate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Sunbeam  electric  de¬ 
horner.  Of  course  his  proposition  was 


accepted.  One  lone  calf  was  scientifi¬ 
cally  tied  up  and  dehorned  last  sum¬ 
mer  by  Mr.  Long’s  expert  hands. 

We  waited,  not  without  mild  skepti¬ 
cism,  to  see  if  the  horn  button  scabs 
would  come  off  properly  and  the  calf 
possess  a  smooth,  hornless  head.  The 
calf  never  missed  a  meal  and  shed  the 
horn  buttons  in  about  4  weeks  as  Mr. 
Long  said  she  would. 

Now  we  have  a  Sunbeam-Stewart 
electric  dehorner  and  we  are  using  it 
on  all  our  calves  as  well  as  lending  it 
to  the  neighbors  for  use  on  theirs. 

Again  it  is  demonstrated  that  one 
should  not  condemn  a  method  because 
of  a  poor  tool.  Cornell  was  right  all 
along.  This  little  story  demonstrates 
something  else  too.  It  is  the  initiative 
of  private  enterprise.  Clabe  Long,  mar¬ 
keting  clippers,  dehorners,  etc.  on  com¬ 
mission,  had  the  get  up  and  go  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  his  product  to  a  skeptical 
group  of  men  at  Hayfields.  He  deserves 
the  credit  he’s  getting  on  this  page. 

HARR  KERNELS 

With  our  rough  land  and  our  com¬ 
petition  with  neighboring  industry 
for  labor,  we  have  permanent  handi¬ 
caps  the  Mid-West  and  the  South  do 
not  face.  And  we  are  a  ti.iy  minority 
in  the  voting  booths  of  the  industrial 
East.  We  produce  perishable  foods, 
milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and 
meats  too.  The  markets  are  here 
close  by.  Being  nearest  We  should 
benefit  most,  but  this  is  only  theor¬ 
etical. 

*  *  * 

Our  vast  military  establishment  is 
fighting  a  stalemate  war  half  way 
around  the  world  and  arming  many 
countries  and  ourselves.  The  civilian 
administration  for  procurement  of  war 
goods  by  government  employees  has 
been  marked  by  duplication,  competi¬ 
tion  between  services  at  higher  cost  to 
the  people,  and  corruption  in  high  and 
low  places.  Too  much  government  in 
military  affairs  turns  sour  as  in  ail 
others. 

*  *  * 

The  Congress  has  declined  in  its 
standing  with  the  people,  as  it  was  forc¬ 
ed  by  administrative  pressure  and  pat¬ 
ronage  to  come  more  and  more  under 
the  dorhination  of  the  executive  branch. 
Yet  contained  in  the  Congress  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  men  of  both  parties 
that  has  fought  valiantly  to  restore  eco¬ 
nomy,  constitutional  balance,  and  free 
markets.  Here  is  the  sound,  hard  core 
and  not  a  small  one.  Given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  a  change  away  from  the 
administration  of  the  last  20  years  will 
provide,  we  are  sure  to  uncover  in  Con¬ 
gress  enough  real  American  leaders  to 
turn  this  country  from  the  creeping 
socialism  now  being  fastened  upon  it- 
These  are  the  views  of  a  longtime  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  who  has  seen  the  principles  of  his 
party  violated. 


-  w 


MAN  demonstrating  elec¬ 
tric  dehorning  is  kneel¬ 
ing  over  this  Hayfield's 
crossbred.  First  he  plugs  in 
the  dehorner  which  heats 
to  1000°  in  less  than  7 
minutes,  gently  throws  and 
ties  the  calf  by  3  legs  as 
shown,  making  it  a  one 
man  job,  tries  the  dehorn¬ 
er  against  wood  where  it 
smokes  instantly  showing 
it  is  ready,  kneels  over  the 
calf,  and  places  the  cup  or 
end  over  the  horn  button 
for  ten  seconds  by  count¬ 
ing,  "one  thousand  one, 
one  thousand  two,  etc." 

Removing  the  unit,  the 
circle  around  the  horn  is 
perfectly  round  and  the  color  of  a  new  copper  penny.  The  bulb  on  the  unit  is  a 
permitting  the  instrument  to  be  set  on  the  floor  without  danger  of  fire.  The 
is  Sunbeam-Stewart. 


cage, 

make 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


WE  SHARE  A  LAUGH 

Friends  often  ask  if  it  isn’t  depress¬ 
ing  to  have  a  job  where  you  constantly 
hear  the  troubles  of  others.  Far  from  it! 

There  is  nothing  more  stimulating 
than  setting  one’s  teeth  in  an  ornery 
problem  and  sticking  with  it  until  it  is 
finished.  Persistence  is  one  of  the 
strongest  weapons  of  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  the  many  happy  endings  we 
provide  more  than  make  up  for  the  oc¬ 
casional  blank  wall  we  run  into. 

And  there  are  lots  of  laughs,  too. 
When  the  rough  proof  first  showed  up 
for  a  Service  Bureau  page  a  number  of 
months  ago,  we  were  strongly  tempted 
to  leave  it  as  it  was  so  you  folks  could 
share  our  laughter.  However,  the  item 
was  a  serious  one,  so  we  resisted  temp¬ 
tation.  I  can  resist  no  longer.  Due  to 
mixed-up  lines,  here  is  what  we  read  on 
that  rough  proof: 

The  driver  admitted 
he  was  at  fault  and  agreed  to  pay 
for  any  damage  done.  One  of  the  cows 
wrote  the  driver  about  it.  The  letter 
had  to  be  slaughtered,  and  Mr.  Potter 
was  returned  by  the  Post  Office. 

DON’T  COUNT  ON  IT 

A  subscriber  asked  us  to  check  on  a 
nationwide  contest  he  had  entered  as 
he  had  heard  nothing  from  them  in 


quite  a  while.  Our  inquiries  brought 
some  amazing  figures  to  light — figures 
which  bear  out  our  frequent  warnings 
to  readers  that  they  have  little  if  any 
chance  of  winning  anything  in  these 
big  contests.  * 

The  contest  our  reader  entered  had 
over  433,000  contestants.  What  chance 
would  an  “amateur”  have  against  the 
many  “professionals”  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  doing  these  contests  and  who 
know  just  what  is  needed  to  win? 

If  you  like  contests  and  they  cost 
nothing  to  do,  by  all  means  compete. 
They  are  stimulating.  However,  if  it  is 
going  to  cost  you  money,  remember  you 
probably  won’t  stand  a  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  anything. 

To  be  avoided  are  large  contests  that 
necessarily  must  have  difficult  tie¬ 
breakers  to  decide  the  winners.  That  is 
where  most  amateurs  are  out  of  luck 
and  the  professionals  come  into  their 
own. 

OLD  FRIENDS 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  assistance 
you  have  given  us.  The  company  just 
ignored  our  letters.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  been  in  our  home  about 
forty  years,  and  we  expect  to  continue 
to  subscribe  as  long  as  we  are  able  to 
read  it. — E.H.B.,  New  York. 


Cameron  Quinlivan  Receives 
$100  Reward  Check 


CAMERON  QUINLIVAN  of  Brack- 
ney,  Pa.,  went  out  to  do  his  chores 
one  morning  and  found  one  of  his  heif¬ 
ers  missing.  He  did  a  little  checking 
and  found  a  gate  at  the  rear  of  the  barn 
unfastened.  There  were  car  tracks  be¬ 
tween  the  road  and  the  back  of  the  barn. 

Mr.  Quinlivan  immediately  called  the 
State  Police  and  reported  the  theft. 
When  the  Troopers  arrived,  he  could 
give  them  no  inkling  of  who  might  have 
done  it.  He  did  suggest  to  them  that 
the  heifer  might  be  taken  to.  the  Wya- 
lusing  Commission  Sale  which  was  be¬ 
ing  held  that  day.  When  the  Troopers 
later  met  one  of  the  dealers  who  drew 
cattle  to  that  sale,  they  checked  his 
load.  There  was  a  heifer  that  answered 
to  the  description  of  the  missing  ani¬ 
mal,  and  Mr.  Quinlivan  identified  her. 

The  dealer  told  the  Troopers  the 
name  of  the  man  who  sold  him  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  the  fellow  was  picked  up.  Wil- 
mer  J.  Travers  pleaded  guilty  to  a  lar¬ 
ceny  charge  and  was  convicted  in  the 
Susquehanna  County  Court  at  Mont¬ 
rose  by  Judge.  Edward  P.  Little.  He  has 
a  whole  year  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  County  Jail  to  think  over  his  mis¬ 
deeds. 

Subscriber  Quinlivan  not  only  got  his 
heifer  back,  but  also  received  an  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  reward  check  in 
the  amount  of  $100  from  the  hand  of 
A. A.  Salesman  Charlie  Dayton. 

This  reward  is  given  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  for 
at  least  thirty  days  of  any  person  or 
persons  stealing  cattle  from  a  subscrib¬ 
er.  The  thief  or  thieves  must  actually 
spend  time  in  jail.  Wef  do  not  have  the 


facilities  for  tracking  down  cattle 
rustlers.  That  is  a  job  for  the  local  and 
state  police. 

Keep  close  tabs  on  your  animals  and 
lose  no  time  in  reporting  any  that  are 
missing.  If  they  have  been  stolen,  the 
chances  -of  recovering  the  animals,  as 
well  as  catching  the  thieves,  are  much 
greater. 


These  three  faces  reflect  the  satisfaction  of 
a  heifer  back  home  again,  of  her  owner  to 
have  her  back  (along  with  a  $100  check), 
and  of  Charlie  Dayton,  A.  A.  field  repre¬ 
sentative  who  delivered  the  check  and 
who  likes  to  have  his  picture  taken. 
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P A Y  F.XACTI.Y  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 


September  IQ _ 19.52- 


f  100.00 


Cameron  Quinlivan 
Route  1 
Brackney?  Pa. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


flMF.RicAN  Agriculturist  Inc. 


A  Tale 

of  Two  Roads 


This  is  the  road  that  runs  past  your  farm.  It  is  your  link  with 
neighbors  and  nearby  towns.  You  probably  use  it  every  day. 
And  remember,  no  matter  who  uses  it,  your  taxes  pay  for 
building  and  maintaining  it. 


This  is  the  road  that  connects  your  farm  with  every  other 
part  of  the  nation.  On  this  road  of  rails,  your  crops  go  to  markets 
near  and  far.  On  these  rails  move  the  equipment  and  supplies 
you  use.  And,  of  course,  the  railroads  pay  for  building  and 
maintaining  these  steel  highways,  as  well  as  paying  local  and 
state  taxes  on  them. 


■  1  m  carry  your  automobile  and 

roads  aredes.gne  ^  under  the  poond- 

rm  truch,  but  they  t  teaffic-  Rhoads  are 

heavy  commercial  Ire  g  &  railroads  do 

>r  heavy-duty  hauling^  J  ^  mQre  freight,  more 
equalled  JrL  any  other  form  of 

at  a  lower  average  ch  g  sense,  then, 

rl  transportation- Isntig  ^ 

>  railroads  for  the  ,ob  they 

the  more  freight  the  the 

ataining  these  highways- 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


You'll  enjoy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


saves  me 


to  milk  10  more  COWS  Stoughton,  Wisconsi 


In  southern  Wisconsin’s  fertile  dairy  country, 
Glen  Quam  farms  160  acres  with  a  McCormick 


ANOTHER 
SUCCESSFUL 
FARMALL  FARMER  , 

report  (  Farmall  SUPER  TEAM  — a  new  Super  M  and  a 
new  Super  C. 

“You  probably  wonder  why  I  need  two  tractors  on  160  acres,” 
says  Glen.  “Well,  it’s  like  this: 

“Around  here,  our  soil  is  rich— but  at  the  same  time,  it’s  often 
hard  going  on  heavy  jobs  like  plowing  and  disking,  or  pulling  a 


corn  picker  or  combine  up  and  down  hill.  That’s  why  I  bought 
a  new  Super  M  last  spring.  It  gets  my  heavy  field  work  done  in 
a  hurry — with  pull-power  to  spare.  With  the  time  I  save,  I  can  spend 
more  time  with  my  dairy  herd.  I  can  milk  up  to  10  more  cows. 

“Then,  around  the  barnyard,  my  Super  C  sure  comes  in  handy. 
I  use  it  for  so  many  chore  jobs— like  hauling  manure  and  feed, 
where  you  need  good  traction  and  pull-power  in  soft  spots,  easy 
handling  in  tight  spots,  and  fast,  sure-hold  braking  on  hillsides.” 


Glen  Quam,  like  so  many  progressive  young  farmers  in  Dane 
County,  Wis.^is  quick  to  try  new  and  approved  farming  practices  to 
keep  farm  land  more  productive.  This  waterway,  at  the  bottom  of  a 


slope  in  this  oats  stubble  field,  prevents  soil  washing.  With  Remote- 
Control  on  his  3-bottom  McCormick  plow,  Glen  lifts  the  bottoms 
quickly  and  easily;  keeps  waterway  edges  even. 


"My  IH  dealer  really  follows  through  on  service,” 
says  Glen.  “Every  time  I  buy  a  new  McCormick 
machine,  Bill  Dahle  of  Dahle  Implement,  Stough¬ 
ton,  or  one  of  his  servicemen  comes  out  with  the 
machine,  sets  it  up  right,  adjusts  it  properly, 
makes  sure  it’s  operating  the  way  it  should. 
Personal  service  like  that  means  a  lot  to  me.” 


"With  my  Farmall  Super  C,  I’ve  got  handy,  low- 
cost  power  for  my  chore  and  yard  jobs,” -Glen 
adds.  “With  my  Super  C  and  No.  200-F  spreader, 
I  can  get  out  to  the  field  and  back  in  a  hurry,  with 
plenty  of  pull-power,  even  when  fields,  lanes  and 
barnlots  are  muddy  and  soft.”  Glen  milks  about 
22  Holsteins,  has  a  McCormick  milker. 


"At  haying  time,  my  Super  C  is  just  right  for 
hauling  baled  or  chopped  hay,”  Glen  says.  “I 
can  make  more  trips  to  the  field  in  a  day,  which 
suits  my  boys,  Derby,  1 1  and  Donald,  4,  just 
fine!”  Mrs.  Quam  knows,  too,  how  the  Super  C 
gets  field  and  chore  jobs  finished  on  time,  knows 
when  to  expect  Glen  in  for  meals. 


If  YOUR  farm  work,  like  Glen  Quam’s,  calls  for  two 
tractors,  for  both  heavy  field  work  and  yard  and  dairy 
chores,  ask  your  International  Harvester  dealer  for  a  Farmall 
PROVE-TO-YOURSELF  DEMONSTRATION.  In  the  full  line  of 
10  all-purpose  McCormick  Farmalls,  there’s  exactly  the  right 


size  tractor  or  combination  of  tractors  for  you,  with  your 
choice  of  a  full  line  of  McCormick  farm  equipment  to  fit 
your  soil,  your  crops,  your  particular  kind  of  farming.  See 
how  Farming  with  Farmalls  can  help  you  be  a  more  successful 
farmer. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  . . 
Motor  Trucks . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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NOT  with  DREAMS* 


ERGEANT  Jeremiah  East¬ 
man  of  His  Majesty’s 
Rangers  stood  leaning  on 
his  rifle  on  the  sidehill  be¬ 
low  Fort  William  Henry, 
watching  the  embarkation 
of  General  Abercrombie’s 
army  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  frequently  slapping  viciously  at  the 
insects.  It  was  the  morning  of  July  4,  1758, 
and  it  was  hot.  Mosquitoes,  punkies  and 
black  flies  whined,  bit  and  stung.  The  ser¬ 
geant  was  not  pleased. 

“Oughta  be  used  to  the  blasted  bugs  by 
this  time,”  he  muttered,  “but  I  ain’t,  an’  this 
mornin’  they’re  worse’n  ever.” 

But  neither  the  insects  nor  the  weather 
were  the  real  cause  of  Jerry’s  sour  mood.  He 
was  disgruntled  and  irritated,  dissatisfied 
with  General  Abercrombie,  his  army  and  all 
its  works,  and  in  particular  irritated  at  his 
own  brother,  Joseph  Eastman,  captain  of  the 
company  of  Rangers  to  which  Jerry  was  at¬ 
tached. 

Much  older  than  Jerry,  Joseph  had  always 
seemed  like  a  second  father  to  his  young 
brother  until  Jerry  had  joined  the  Rangers. 
Then  it  seemed  to  Jerry  that  Joe  treated 
him  with  even  less  warmth  than  he  showed 
to  the  other  Rangers  in  his  company.  For 
two  years  Jerry  had  followed  his  brother  and 
Major  Robert  Rogers  through  all  the  cam¬ 
paigns  and  scraps  the  Rangers  had  been  in 
with  the  French  and  Indians.  He  had  seen 
comrades  die  or  quit  and  go  home,  and  new 
faces  take  their  places.  But  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  stuck,  and  that  no  matter  how 
hard  he  tried,  his  brother  kept  him  from  any 
promotion  beyond  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

As  Jerry  stood  there  in  the  brush,  some¬ 
what  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  detachment 
of  Rangers  who  had  been  detailed  to  guard 
the  embarkation,  suddenly  young  Ebenezer 
Webster  spoke  from  behind  him: 

“Well,  Sarge,  at  last  we’re  really  gettin’ 
started!” 

The  Sergeant  jumped.  “Don’t  sneak  up  on 
me  like  that,”  he  snarled.  “Blow  a  whistle 
or  somethin’.” 

Webster  grinned. 

“Narvous  as  an  old  maid  this  mornin’, 
ain’t  ye?” 

“Maybe  so,”  Eastman  admitted.  “Who 
wouldn’t  be?  Herq  we  be  where  we  oughta 


*Not  with  dreams  but  with  blood  and  with 
iron 

Shall  a  nation  be  moulded  to  last. 

■  — Swinburne 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

been  weeks  ago.  Look  at  ’em!” 

He  waved  his  hand  at  the  scene  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake  below  them,  where  the 
troops  were  piling  into  whaleboats  and  ba¬ 
teaux. 

“Look  at  ’em!”  he  repeated. 

“Don’t  look  so  bad  to  me,”  Eb  answered. 
“Just  like  I  said.  At  last  we’re  gettin’  started, 
an’  that’s  somethin’.  Ten  thousan’  Redcoats, 
maybe  five  thousan’  Provincials,  besides  our 
own  Rangers.  That’s  quite  an  army.  Now 
maybe  we’ll  have  some  fun!” 

“Quite  an  army!  Quite  an  army!  Have 
fun!”  Eastman  jeered.  “Before  this  fracas  is 
over  you  may  have  another  name  for  it  be¬ 
sides  fun.  It  takes  somethin’  besides  numbers 
to  make  an  army,  ’specially  when  jmu’re 
fightin’  Indians.” 

Pointing  to  the  scene  below,  he  continued: 

“Who’d  want  a  better  target  than  them 


English  in  their  red  coats?” 

“Some  of  the  Provincials  know  how  to 
fight,”  protested  Eb. 

“Yeah!”  the  Sergeant  agreed,  grudgingly. 
“But  their  terms  of  enlistment  are  so  short 
that  by  the  time  they  larn  a  little  somethin’ 
it’s  time  for  them  to  quit  an’  go  home.  Don’t 
blame  ’em,  either.  Feel  like  doin’  that  myself. 
But  it  don’t  make  for  much  of  an  army!” 

“Maybe  you’re  right,”  Eb  agreed.  “But 
look  at  ’em!  I  don’t  care  what  you  say,  Sarge, 
it’s  a  grand  sight.” 

It  was.  The  hot  morning  sun  had  burned 
the  mists  off  the  lake.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred.  The  deep  blue  of  the  sky  was  mirror¬ 
ed  in  the  equally  blue  smooth  water  below. 
Across  Lake  George,  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  the  White  Mountains  farther  east,  were 
covered  with  the  dark  forests  that  stretched 
on  and  on  across  the  long  miles  of  wild 
country  that  separated  Sergeant  Jerry  East¬ 
man  and  Eb  Webster  from  their  homes  in  the 
far-away  New  Hamp-  (Continued  on  Page  18) 
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G.L.F.  16%  Milk  Maker 


THIS  fall  more  and  more  dairymen 
are  asking  for  16%  Milk  Maker  be¬ 
cause  it  fits  so  well  with  their  own  rough- 
age.  The  16%  protein  level  of  G.L.F. 
Milk  Maker  is  ‘just  right  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  high  quality  roughage  pro¬ 
duced  on  most  dairy  farms  this  past 
summer.  The  lower  protein  also  means 
considerable  cash  saving  on  every  ton — 
a  real  factor  in  lowering  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk. 

That’s  why  G.L.F.  16%  Milk  Maker 
is  a  good  value  in  the  feed  lineup  for  this 
winter. 

Right  now  with  the  heavy  feeding 

G.L.F.  Dairy 


period  just  getting  under  way  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  know  just  where  every  feed 
dollar  is  going — the  kind  of  feed  it’s 
buying  and  the  results  it’s  getting.  Take 
a  good  look  at  the  open  formula  on  the 
G.L.F.  Dairy  Feed  tags — compare  the 
market  costs,  ingredient  by  ingredient 
with  other  ready  mixed  feeds  of  similar 
ingredients.  The  facts  will  be  convincing. 

You  will  readily  see  why  every  minute,  ' 
night  and  day,  more  than  a  ton  of  G.L.F. 
Dairy  Feed  is  being  used  on  northeastern 
dairy  farms. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

feed  Service 


G.L.F.  Calf  Starter 

.  .  .  new  chewy  textured  formula 

Try  it  with  those  new  fall  calves.  It’s 
the  improved  formula  of  that  good  old 
Calf  Starter  that  is  fed  to  more  than 
60,000  calves  each  year.  The  formula 
changes  include  extra  protein,  and  im¬ 
proved  texture  and  palatability — calves 
really  like  it.  G.L.F.  Calf  Starter  is 
available  in  both  meal  and  pellet  form. 


New  use  for  an  old  hay  rake.  Gathering  up  the  brush  after  orchard  pruning  is  a 
tedious  job  that  hired  , men  dread.  Here's  how  it's  been  solved  at  the  Alice  M.  Mills 
orchard,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  (Columbia  County)  by  handy,  homemade  equipment. 
Rake  rides  alongside  tractor  to  which  it's  cross-braced  by  a  bar  of  1 '/2-inch  galvan¬ 
ized  pipe.  At  its  far  end,  it  rides  on  a  pair  of  swiveling  wheels  from  rubber-tired 
wheelbarrows.  Rake's  10-foot  reach  gathers  brush  under  tree  limbs  as  driver  circles, 
and  loads  are  dumped  by  the  tractor's  hydraulic  lift.  Another  tractor  follows  with 
a  buck  rake  that  scoops  up  brush  windrows  and  carries  them  off  to  the  bonfire. 


Ai  serican  Agriculturist,  November  15,  1952 
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RECEPTACLE  AS 
LIGHTING  FIXTURE 

IN  wiring  a  shop,  tool  shed  or  other 
place  where  a  low  cost  fixture  is 
needed,  the  simplest  way  is  often  not 
to  use  a  regular  fixture.  A  common 
double-receptacle  place  mounted  on  the 
outlet  box  may  be  sufficient.  If  the  out¬ 
let  box  is  mounted  on  the  surface,  c. 


hook  can  be  attached  to  it  to  support  a 
drop  cord  with  a  socket  on  the  end.  If 
a  flush  mounted  plate  is  used,  a  com¬ 
mon  screw  hook  could  be  turned  into 


the  wall  for  the  same  purpose.  For  use 
as  a  light  fixture,  a  short  cord  with  a 
plug  at  one  end  and  a  socket  at  the 
other  can  be  made  up.  If  a  loop  of 
leather  or  strong  string  is  used,  the 
plug  will  be  free  of  strain.  The  other 
outlet  is  available  for  an  extension  cord 
or  other  use.  If  the  light  is  not  to  be 
needed  for  some  time,  or  if  it  is  in  the 
way  of  machinery  or  things  stored  in 
the  building,  the  cord  can  be  removed 
and  very  little  obstruction  will  be  left 
in  place. — John  M.  Avery,  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

—  A. a.  — 


DISK  WEIGHTS 


Here  is  a  handy  idea  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  tractor  farmers  es¬ 
pecially  if  their  farms  still  have  some 
loose  stones  in  the  way.  I  attached  a 
small  oil  drum  with  part  of  one  side 
cut  away  to  each  section  of  my  disk 
harrow.  Then  while  working  the  field, 
I  can  “de-rock”  it  at  the  same  time  by 
putting  the  rocks  in  the  drums.  If  I 
need  more  or  less  weight  on  my  disk,  I 
visit  the  rock  pile  at  the  end  of  the 


Beforo  digging  your  farm 
pond,  take  a  tip  from  dairy 
farmer  Randall  Nixter,  Her¬ 
kimer  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
make  yourself  a  prefabri¬ 
cated  cut-off  collar  like  this 
one.  It's  the  protector  you'll 
need  around  the  trickle 
pipe  that  drains  off  pond 
overflow  through  the  dam 
without  such  collar,  pond 
water  can  ruin  the  dam  by 
eroding  a  course  alongside 
the  pipe.  In  free  time,  Nix¬ 
ter  poured  his  collar  in  a 
simple  form  laid  on  the 
barn  floor;  when  dam¬ 
building  started,  he  hauled 
in  the  collar  with  tractor, 
ran  the  6-inch  tile  pipe 
through  it,  bonded  the  joint 
with  a  little  cement.  This 
way  there's  no  need  to  halt  dam  construction  while  the  farmer  delays  summer  work 
to  build  a  complicated  form  at  the  site,  with  two  more  days  wasted  waiting  for  the 
slab  to  cure  properly  before  dam  clay  and  earth  go  over  it. 
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CANADIAN  PAT.  NO.  471,256 


HAVE  ALL 
8  FEATURES 

WHY  TAKE  LESS 
THAN  THE  BEST? 


■■ 


1.  Fold  Down  Windshield 

2.  Adjustable  Side  Wings 

3.  Adjustable  Motor  Panel 

4.  Removable  Motor  Panel 

5.  Custom  Fit  To  Your  Tractor 

6.  More  Sturdily  Built 

7.  Low  Cost  Replacement  Parts 

8.  Full  Accessory  Line— Windshield 
Extensions,  Back  Panel  and  Cab 
Top  optional  at  small  extra  cost. 


Keep  warm  on  your  tractor  during 
these  cold  months  with  the  finest 
tractor  heater  ever  built.  The 
Heater  is  the  only  heater 
that  gives  you  All  8  Features,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  one  or  two.  Before 
you  buy  compare  quality,  fit,  and 
appearance  all  8  ways.  If  you 
want  all  that’s  coming  to  you  in 
a  tractor  heater— you’ll  select  The 
#/?^Heater . 


Most  Dealers  Have Ofif-Heaters  Custom  Fit  To  Your  Model  Tractor 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Manufacturer  For  Details 

EQUIPMENT  CO.,  2609  E  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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’uggpHttmt  for  UHjrtstmaB 

We  suggest  a  Christmas  gift  which 
can  bring  many  happy  hours  and  helpful 
ideas  to  your  friends  during  the  next 
two  years . 

It  is  a  subscription  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.'  There  is  something 
personal  about  such  a  worthwhile  gift. 
Each  issue  of  the  paper  will  be  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

The  cost  is  low - only  $1.00  for 

a  2  year  subscription--.  We'll  send 
a  Christmas  card  telling  them  you  are 
making  the  gift. 

Fill  In  name  and  address  below. 
MAIL  RIGHT  NOW.  Then  some  Christmas 
shopping  will  be  done . 


Friend's  name 


Street  address 


Post  Office 


My  name 


Post  Office 

Mail  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Poughkeepsie,  New  Yor!i 
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NOT  ONE  HAY  BUT  EVERY  DAY 

HE  manner  in  which  both  General  Eisenhower 
and  Governor  Stevenson  accepted  victory  and 
defeat  in  their  brief  speeches,  made  as  soon  as  the 
election  results  were  known,  set  the  example  for  all 
the  rest  of  us.  General  Eisenhower  was  humble  and 
modest,  very  apparently  feeling  his  responsibility. 
In  extending  his  congratulations,  Governor  Steven¬ 
son  was  gracious  and  sincere. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  it  possible  for 
the  people  to  put  on  such  an  emphatic,  fighting  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  as  we  have  just  had  here  in  America 
without  its  leading  to  serious  consequences,  even  to 
bloodshed.  But  we  Americans  have  the  God-given 
quality  of  taking  either  defeat  or  victory  in  our 
stride  and  when  the  campaign  is  over  of  going  about 
our  everyday  affairs  just  the  same  as  ever. 

It  truly  is  a  great  quality,  showing  high  character, 
for  a  man  or  woman  to  take  defeat  of  any  kind 
with  good  grace,  let  bygones  b£  bygones,  and  press 
forward  to  new  work  and  to  a  new  day. 

The  American  voters  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  record  number  who  voted.  The  people  spoke. 
That  is  truly  a  fine  job.  But  after  all,  that  is  only 
one  day  and  one  job.  The  deadly  serious  problems 
Americans  and  the  people  of  all  the  world  face  have 
not  been  changed  by  the  election.  They  are  still  right 
there  staring  us  in  the  face.  The  only  way  any  of 
these  problems  can  be  solved  is  by  a  united  people 
determined  to  do  their  part  every  day.  We  cannot 
just  go  back  home  and  leave  everything  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  we  have  elected.  We  must  take  more  interest 
and  a  larger  part  in  all  government  activities,  in 
our  communities,  school  districts,  states,  and  in  the 
Federal  government. 

RIGHT 

A.  THOMSON,  President  of  the  National 
•Association  of  Township  Supervisors,  says  that 
too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  arterial  high¬ 
ways  at  the  expense  of  secondary  roads.  That  is 
right. 

What  New  York  and  other  states  need  is  more 
financing  and  help  on  the  farm-to-market  roads. 

RARID  FOXES  AGAIN 

“The  continued  smoldering  of  rabies  in  wild  life 
requires  the  continuance  of  definite  control  meas¬ 
ures,  including  control  of  dogs  and  the  maintenance 
of  their  immunity  through  vaccination,  and  a  vig¬ 
orous  fox-trapping  program.” 

Sept.  Bulletin,  N.Y.S.  Department  of  Health 

ELIEVE  ME,  I  know  how  true  that  statement  is. 
A  rabid  fox  was  killed  in  our  yard  this  summer 
not  twenty  feet  from  our  house.  After  that  we 
didn’t  dare  let  our  grandchildren  play  outdoors,  nor 
did  we  go  into  the  fields  without  carrying  a  pitch- 
fork  or  a  club.  I’d  honestly  rather  meet  a  bear  than 
a  rabid  fox,  for  in  that  state  they  will  attack  man 
or  beast  without  provocation  or  fear.  The  disease 
which  they  transmit  is  terrible,  nearly  always  fatal 
to  animals,  or  to  humans  unless  it  is  immediately 
treated,  and  the  treatment  itself  is  severe. 

If  rabid  foxes,  or  dogs,  cats  or  other  animals  with 
the  disease  are  reported  in  your  county,  talk  with 
your  county  supervisor  or  other  local  officer  about 
a  fox  trapping  program  as  suggested  above  in  the 
statement  by  the  Health  Department. 

FOR  YOUR  REST  "GLOOM 
CHASER” 

LITTLE  magazine  called  “Journal  of  Living” 
has  a  most  interesting  and  helpful  department 
called  “Favorite  Gloom  Chasers.”  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  Mrs.  G.  W.  Farley  of  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
writes : 

“My  favorite  gloom  chaser  is  to  think  of  my  hus¬ 
band — his  good  humor,  his  funny  little  quirks,  his 
outlook  on  life.  I  also  think  of  how  gloomy  my  life 
would  be  were  I  not  married  to  him.” 


Btf,  £.  (1.  &GAiman 


After  I  read  that  fine  bit  of  philosophy  I  thought 
the  “Journal  of  Living”  wouldn’t  mind  if  we  stole 
their  idea  for  a  little  contest.  So  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  pay  $5  for  the  best  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “My  Favorite  Gloom  Chaser,”  and  $1  each  for 
all  other  letters  that  we  can  find  room  to  print. 
Address  letters  to  American  Agriculturist,  De¬ 
partment  GC,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
and  have  them  in  our  office  by  November  30. 

HELP  FOR  ASTHMA 

NE  OF  the  sad  recollections  of  my  boyhood 
days  is  the  terrible  suffering  of  an  older  brother 
from  attacks  of  asthma.  Time  and  again  I  have  seen 
him  at  night  on'  his  knees,  his  arms  resting  on  a 
chair  and  his  face  pillowed  on  his  arms.  That  was 
the  only  way  he  could  get  any  rest  or  sleep. 

We  didn’t  know  then  what  caused  asthma  except 
that  my  brother  did  know  that  he  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  dust.  Since  that  time  doctors  have 
learned  that  bronchial  asthma  is  one  form  of  an  al¬ 
lergy  disease  characterized  by  wheezing,  poor  di¬ 
gestion,  inability  to  breathe  properly,  coughing  and 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  in  the  nose. 
Fortunately,  many  people  who  suffer  from  allergies 
of  various  kinds  are  not  also  afflicted  with  asthma. 

Excellent  results  are  now  being  obtained  in  the 
treatment  of  asthma.  The  first  step  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  accurate  identification  of  the  substances 
which  bring  about  the  disorder.  If  your  child  or  any 
other  member  of  your  family  has  asthma,  your 
doctor  may  now  be  able  to  give  you  some  real  help. 

OUTLOOK  GOOD 

HE  outlook  for  dairymen  looks  fairly  favorable 
for  at  least  a  year.  Milk  prices  nationally  during 
the  summer  were  about  5%  higher  than  last  year, 
and  except  for  1948  they  were  the  highest  in  43 
years  of  record 

Although  milk  consumption  per  capita  is  down 
from  801  pounds  in  1935-39  to  757  pounds  in  1951, 
this  is  offset  by  the  rapid  increase  in  population. 

On  the  off  side  are  the  increases  in  the  cost  of 
milk  production.  But  here  again  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  are  helping  themselves  by  producing  home¬ 
grown  feed  and  much  higher  quality  roughages. 

NOT  WITH  DREAMS 

INCE  the  last  installment  of  Ed  Eastman’s  story 
“No  Drums”  appeared  in  American  agricul¬ 
turist,  many  of  you  have  been  asking  for  another. 
Now  you  have  it.  Starting  on  page  one  of  this  issue 
is  “Not  With  Dreams,”  an  historical  novel  of  the 
fateful  days  before  and  during  the  Revolution.  Don’t 
miss  it. — H.L.C. 

WATCH  OUT  FOR  THEM 

OME  WEEKS  ago  a  small  boy  was  riding  a  bi¬ 
cycle  on  the  edge  of  the  road.  Just  as  I  got  to 
him,  he  turned  and  swerved  directly  in  front  of  my 
car.  Fortunately,  I  had  expected  that  he  might  do 
something  like  that,  so  I  was  driving  slowly  and 
was  able  to  stop  without  hitting  him. 

Children  are  not  responsible;  we  drivers  are. 
Thousands  of  children  are  in  school  now,  many  of 
them  of  kindergarten  age  and  on  the  roads  alone  for 
the  first  time.  Let’s  pledge  now  to  save  them  from 
themselves!  In  New  York  State  and  in  many  other 
states  it  is  against  the  law  to  pass  a  standing  school 
bus,  either  way.  That  law  is  right,  for  children  have 
a  habit  of  dodging  around  the  bus  to  cross  the  road. 
Watch  them  when  they  are  playing  near  the  road¬ 
ways;  slow  down  for  schools;  and,  above  all,  watch 
the  bicycles. 


x  Nor  should  all  of  the  responsibility  be  on  the 
drivers.  Children  should  be  reminded  over  and  over 
again  by  parents  and  teachers  about  watching 
themselves  on  the  highways. 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  think  how  you  would 
feel  if  you  killed  a  boy  or  girl  or,  worse  still,  if  that 
child  was  your  own  son  or  daughter. 

HONOR  THE  HEN! 

CONSTANTLY  marvel  at  the  change  and  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  poultry  business  since 
I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm.  In  fact,  these  changes 
have  come  about  so  fast  that  not  even  poultrymen 
themselves  can  keep  up. 

An  average  hen  now  lays  40  more  eggs  than 
the  average  hen  laid  in  1940.  What  is  equally  im¬ 
portant,  she  lays  a  lot  of  them  when  the  hen  of 
fifty  years  ago  never  could  be  coaxed  into  laying 
at  all.  How  I  hated  those  old-time  henhouses — 
lousy  in  summer  and  freezing  in  winter.  The  hens 
surely  must  have  hated  them  more  than  I  did,  and 
showed  it  by  not  laying.  In  those  days  we  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  a  balanced  ration.  In 
fact,  the  hen  picked  most  of  her  feed  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  around  the  place,  too  often  out  of  the  garden 
or  from  the  top  of  the  manure  pile. 

Poultrymen  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  today. 

SUPPORT  YOUR  FARM 
ORGANIZATIONS 

HE  OTHER  night  my  neighbor  came  to  sign 
me  up  for  another  year’s  membership  in  the 
county  Farm  Bureau.  I  was  glad  to  pay  the  small 
membership  fee  and  sorry  that  I  had  to  be  remind¬ 
ed,  for  these  democratic  farm  organizations  —  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Home  Bureau  and  the  4-H  Clubs 
— have  done  and  are  doing  more  than  most  of  us 
realize  to  promote  the  wellbeing  and  happiness  of 
rural  people.  They  are  not  government  controlled, 
but  are  governed  by  the  members  themselves. 

To  list  all  the  good  things  these  organizations  do 
would  require  more  than  a  whole  issue  of  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  and  would  be  unnecessary,  be¬ 
cause  those  who  belong  know,  and  those  who  don’t 
can  best  find  out  by  joining. 

THE  OLD  FAMILY  ORCHARD 

URING  a  weekend  in  late  October  we  went  up 
into  the  old  family  orchard  to  get  a  few  apples. 
The  old  Greening  and  Northern  Spy  trees  are  hang¬ 
ing  full  of  fruit,  but  the  trees  are  so  high  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  the  apples  without  a  long  heavy 
extension  ladder,  and  the  quality  of  the  apples  is 
poor  because  neither  .trees  nor  fruit  have  been 
sprayed. 

Like  hundreds  of  others  throughout  the  North¬ 
east,  this  old  apple  orchard  should  be  removed.  It 
is  a  breeding  place  for  insects  and  disease,  for  ver¬ 
min  underfoot,  and  it  takes  up  good  land.  But,  like 
many  of  you,  I  haven’t  removed  the  orchard  because 
the  labor  cost  would  be  more  than  the  wood  is 
worth.  I  suppose  I  hesitate  for  another  reason,  be¬ 
cause  of  sentiment  attached  to  these  old  trees  that 
were  once  a  valuable  part  of  farm  life. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HE  EDITOR  of  a  poultry  journal  received  the 
following  inquiry  from  a  woman  reader: 

“How  long  should  a  hen  remain  on  the  eggs?” 

The  editdr  replied: 

“Three  weeks  for  chickens  and  four  weeks  for 
ducks.” 

A  little  later,  the  editor  received  a  second  letter: 

“Thank  you  for  your  kind  advice,”  it  read.  “The 
hen  remained  on  the  eggs  three  weeks,  and  there 
were  no  chickens  hatched.  As  I  didn’t  care  for 
ducks,  I  took  her  off  the  nest  and  sold  the  eggs.” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

HOLD  OR  SELL?  One  of  the  questions  readers  often  ask  is  “Should  I 

hold  or  sell?”  That’s  a  question  every  man  must  an¬ 
swer  for  himself  after  getting  all  the  information  he  can  and  studying  it  in  the 
light  of  conditions  on  his  own  farm. 

In  general,  here  are  a  few  things  to  keep  in  mind: 

1.  A  rising  price  level  makes  holding  more  profitable.  Right  now  most  econ¬ 
omists  seem  to  feel  that,  barring  an  all-out  war,  inflation  has  run  its  course 
for  the  present.  In  fact,  prices  of  many  farm  products  are  declining  and  eco¬ 
nomists  seem  to  think  they  may  decline  some  more.  They  said  so  before  Election! 

2.  It  costs  money  to  hold  products  that  must  be  stored  and  there  is  some 
shrinkage.  But  gradual  marketing  of  a  crop  like  potatoes  (which  involves  stor¬ 
age)  provides  better  labor  distribution. 

3.  It  costs  money  to  keep  meat  animals  after  they  are  ready  for  market. 
The  older  an  animal  gets,  the  more  feed  it  takes  to  put  on  a  pound  of  gain. 

4.  A  good  time  to  sell  is  when  you  can  see  a  profit.  When  prices  are  favor¬ 
able,  sell  some  and  hold  some.  Don’t  gamble  on  your  entire  crop;  let  the  gamb¬ 
lers  do  the  gambling! 

Getting  more  specific,  it’s  difficult  to  see  how  POTATOES  can  be  cheap  this 
year  or  how  money  can  be  lost  by  holding. 

It  looks  like  the  time  to  sell  TURKEYS  is  when  they  are  ready.  Government 
will  buy  turkeys  for  school  lunches,  but  supply  is  big  and  prices  are  unlikely 
to  trend  up. 

We  suggest  that  you  sell  no  HAY  or  GRAIN  until  you  are  sure  you  have 
enough  for  your  own  livestock. 

In  the  Northeast,  part  of  the  selling  job  is  to  dispose  of  CULL  ANIMALS  and 
SURPLUS  STOCK.  With  costs  up  and  returns  down,  you  may  want  to  cull 
dairy  cows  and  hens  closer  than  you  have  in  the  past. 

Dairy  cow  prices  have  been  trending  down,  partly  because  meat  animal 
prices  are  lower.  If  you  have  surplus  young  or  producing  dairy  cows,  more  time 
spent  on  selling  is  likely  to  be  profitable.  Don’t  rush  to  sell.  Growing  young 
stock  are  good  property,  especially  when  fed  largely  on  home-grown  feed. 

INCONSISTENT:  The  answer  of  the  USD  A  to  the  request  of  dairymen 

for  a  hearing  to  consider  a  higher  price  for  Class  I 
milk  was  “No.”  The  reason  for  the  answer,  we  understand,  is  that  the  supply 
of  milk  is  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  which,  we  are  told,  is  the  basis  of  the 
law  on  which  the  decision  was  made.  The  fact  that  production  costs  may  sky¬ 
rocket  has  no  bearing  on  the  decision. 

When  it  comes  to  wages  of  union  labor,  a  different  yardstick  is  used.  Govern¬ 
ment  spokesmen  seem  anxious  to  state  that  workers  are  entitled  to  higher 
wages  to  compensate  for  higher  living  costs. 

But  many  economists  are  predicting  a  business  recession  in  1953.  What  about 
union  wages  then?  Leaders  who  shout  that  wages  must  rise  with  living  costs, 
seek  a  new  tune  when  living  costs  go  down.  Then  they  call  for  higher  wages  to 
increase  the  “buying  power”  of  consumers!  On  that  basis  dairymen  should  ask 
for  higher  milk  prices  when  production  costs  go  down.  If  you  think  union  wages 
are  no  concern  of  farmers,  remember  that  wages  are  the  chief  item  in  the  cost 
of  the  supplies  you  buy. 

SENSIBLE:  Two  recent  suggestions  by  industrialists  deserve  more 

m—mmm—mam—mm  thought  than  they  are  getting.  \ 

The  first  is  that  of  Charles  Wilson,  former  president  of  General  Electric,  who 
proposed  that  the  Federal  debt  could  be  cut  by  $10  billion  if  government  would 
sell  its  power  holdings  to  private  investors.  It  sounds  like  an  excellent  idea 
which  won’t  be  followed  unless  voters  approve  the  idea  and  demand  it  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

The  second  suggestion  comes  from  Benjamin  Fairless,  chairman  of  U.  S. 
Steel.  Answering  a  common  claim  of  labor  leaders  that  the  workmen  should 
own  industrial  plants,  Mr.  Fairless  points  out  that  they  can.  The  way  to  do  it 
is  for  the  workers  to  purchase  all  the  outstanding  stock.  The  300,000  employees 
could  do  this  in  the  short  time  of  seven  years  by  investing  $5.00  a  week.  The 
total  cost  for  each  worker  would  be  about  the  same  as  a  new  automobile. 

—Hugh  Cosline 


GULF  FARM 
TRACTOR  GUIDE 


With  over  100  illustrations — 79  pages, 
crammed  chuck-full  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  make  your  tractor 
last  longer,  perform  better. 

Has  literally  scores  of  pictures,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  charts.  Includes  trouble¬ 
shooting  guide,  detailed  information 
on  maintenance  of  batteries,  ignition 
system  and  all  other  parts  of  your 


tractor.  Proper  maintenance  is  vital 
to  its  efficient  operation. 

This  up-to-date  book  has  been  as¬ 
sembled  by  our  engineers,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  leading  tractor  authorities. 
Represents  years  of  accumulated  ex¬ 
perience.  It  will  help  you  secure  the 
maximum  economy,  power,  and  long 
life  you  wish  from  your  farm  tractor. 


Send  today  for  the  GULF  FARM  TRACTOR  GUIDE.  It’s  FREE. 


GULF  MULTI-PURPOSE 
GEAR  LUBRICANT 

This  single  gear  lubricant 
provides  proper  lubrication 
for  all  rear  axles,  including 
hypoids,  and  most  trans¬ 
missions. 


GULF  BATTERIES 
“Dependable  Starting” 

Sure-fire  starting  power  for 
tractor,  truck,  car,  under 
all  weather  and  operating 
conditions. 


e„Song  of  the  Lazy  Farjn 


A  LTHOUGH  he  often  angers  me,  poor 
■^“•neighbor  rates  my  sympathy.  I’ve 
never  seen,  nor  ever  will,  a  time  when 
that  man  had  no  ill ;  he’s  got  our 
county’s  greatest  wealth  but  also  has  its 
poorest  health.  When  he  ain’t  got  a 
throbbing  head,  his  back  is  killing  him 
instead;  whatever  germ’s  around  he’ll 
get,  in  spring  his  stomach  is  upset;  he 
sneezes  ev’ry  summer  through,  each  fall 
he  suffers  with  the  flu ;  when  winter 
comes  his  teeth  go  bad  so  one  or  sev’ral 
ache  like  mad,  and  all  year  long  his  old 
heart  thumps  while  ev’ry  single  ulcer 
jumps. 

I  don’t  think  he’d  be  so  bad  off  ex¬ 
cept  he  brings  each  pain  and  cough 
across  the  road  to  show  me,  and  then 
gets  mad  as  he  can  be  ’cause  I’m  not 
only  feeling  good  but  tell  him  how  he 
also  could.  There’s  nothing  hard  ’bout 
keeping  fit,  there  ain’t  no  mystery  to  it; 

You  must  work  less  and  rest  lots  more 
so  germs  won’t  dare  to  start  a  war.  It’s 
toil  that  makes  your  muscles  pain,  it’s 

thinking  that  inflames  your  brain,  it’s  worry  over  silly  things  that  makes  your 
tummy  turn  handsprings.  And  as  for  teeth,  you’ll  never  moan  if  store-bought 
ones  are  all  you  own. 


GULF  FARM  TIRES  “Built  to  Wear” 

Gulf  offers  a  complete  line  of 
quality  tires  to  meet  all  your 
farm  equipment  needs. 


P.  S.:  Get  your  free  copy  of 
America’s  finest  farm  calendar 

Now  coming  off  the  press — the  Gulf 
Farm  Calendar  for  1953.  Just  drop  a 
line  to  the  address  below  for  your  free 
copy.  Your  request  will  be  filled  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  the  year. 


Thrifty  Farmers  GO  GULF  —  Make  Your 

Power  Dollars  Go  Further  With  Gulf  Farm  Products. 


r 


L 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  G-211 

Room  1509  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send,  FREE,  your  1952  “Farm  Tractor  Guide.” 

Name _ _ _ 

R.F.D.  No. _ Town _ 


County. 


State. 
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EYE  CAREFULLY  ALL  SIGNS  OF 
TROUBLE  IF  YOUR  TRACTOR'S 
BEEN  RUNNING  MORE  THAN 
60-70  HOURS,  USING  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OIL! 


HIGH  REPAIR  BILLS 
MIGHT  BE  IN  STORE 
FOR  YOU  AT  THE 
100-HOUR  MARK. 
EVEN  SO-CALLED 
"BETTER"  TRACTOR 
OILS  MIGHT  BREAK 
DOWN  AT  THIS 
POINT. 


*§lVEEDOL 


Lasts  longer  and  saves  money! 


BUY- 150-HOUR  VEEDOL-AND  YOU'LL  GET  ECONOMICAL 
AND  DEPENDABLE  OPERATION  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE- 
POWERED  TRACTOR.  LONGER-LASTING  VEEDOL  IS  . . . 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  —  by  giving  longer  service  between 
changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL  — by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Get  TYDOL  Flying  -A- 
Gasoline,  or  new  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl . . . 
the  great  full-pow¬ 
ered  premium  gasoline ! 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
...for  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


New 'York 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

Tvlsa  San  Francisco 
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BLACK  and  GREEN 


'Paul  Tl/anA 


I  IJCKLANDS  come  and  muck- 

lands  go.  Forty  years  ago 

I _ I  there  was  a  fine  patch  of 

muckland  at  Horseheads  be¬ 
tween  Elmira  and  Watkins — mostly  in 
celery.  Drainage  was  through  the  old 
Chemung  Canal  which  gradually 
clogged  up  and  the  crops  went  out. 
Either  the  community  of  growers  failed 
to  get  together  to  improve  the  drain¬ 
age,  or  the  cost  of  clearing  the  ditch 
would  have  been  prohibitive.  Now  a 
vast  government  warehouse  and  yard 
covers  the  spot  but  the  crops  were  all 
gone  before  the  warehouse  came. 

So  in  other  places  —  the  muck  be¬ 
comes  too  shallow,  or  too  wet,  or  too 
weedy.  And  new  areas  are  cleared  and 
put  to  work  to  feed  vegetables  and 
vitamins  to  the  hungry  people. 

One  of  the  newer  and  most  thriving 
muckland  areas  in  the  Empire  State  is 
at  Prattsburg  —  just  west  of  Keuka 
Lake.  Years  ago  Vincent  De  Zetter,  an 
experienced  grower  from  the  Elba  area, 
became  interested  and  developed  the 
place.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  comparatively  large  grow¬ 
ers  plus  a  few  smaller  ones,  with  a 
total  area  of  about  600  acres. 

Hazardous  Crop 

A  little  visit  with  John  Piazza,  who 
has  about  95  acres,  reveals  what  a 
touch-and-go  game  muck  farming  is.  In 
1950  he  had  68  acres  of  onions  and  av¬ 
eraged  1200  50-lb.  sacks  per  acre, 
packed  out,  but  onions  were  dirt  cheap. 
The  10-year  national  average  for  the 
late  states  is  462  sacks;  in  1950  it  was 
533  sacks;  in  1951,  486  sacks.  This  year 
John  doesn’t  expect  over  600  sacks  due 
to  maggots,  drouth  and  other  trouble. 

If  thrips  are  not  controlled  in  a  dry 
year,  the  crop  is  licked.  Winds  at  the 
time  onions  come  up  may  blow  the  seed 
or  seedlings  right  out  of  the  ground, 
thus  necessitating  replanting  —  some¬ 
times  twice.  A  rainy  season  may  make 
the  weeds  unmanageable  and  diseases 
more  destructive.  Or  high  yields  may 
bring  low  prices,  while  a  limited  crop 
may  be  more  profitable  than  a  big  one. 
Of  course,  the  ideal  is  to  have  a  big 
yield  on  the  home  farm  when  the  na¬ 
tional  supply  is  low.  But  even  Uncle 
Sam  hasn’t  found  a  way  to  achieve 


that.  However,  when  conditions  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  are  good,  the 
muckland  people  do  all  right.  Even  then 
it  takes  eternal  watching,  up-to-date 
knowledge  and  brainy  management. 

Weeds  are  among  the  worst  enemies, 
since  labor  to  take  care  of  them  is  very 
costly.  In  other  areas,  use  is  made  of 
cyanamid  and  cyanate  for  weed  con¬ 
trol  in  onions,  but,  even  so,  many 
growers  must  do  a  good  deal  of  cul¬ 
tivating  and  hand  pulling,  which  is  the 
main  reliance  at  Prattsburg. 

A  Good  Stand 

One  of  the  important  factors  for  suc¬ 
cess  with  onions  is  a  good  stand  since 
it  costs  almost  as  much  to  take  care  of 
a  50  per  cent  stand  as  a  full  quota  of 
plants.  Onions  allow  some  leeway  but 
if  they  are  too  thick  in  the  row,  the 
onions  are  crowded  and  small,  go  down 
too  early,  and  yield  is  reduced. 

Onion  seeds  are  not  all  the  same  size. 
They  may  range  from  7000  to  13,000 
seeds  per  ounce.  Leaving  out  extremes, 
the  difference  between  8000  and  12,000 
seeds  per  ounce  would  make  quite  a 
difference  in  the  stand.  John  Piazza 
does  not  overlook  this  factor.  He  uses 
a  4-row  gang  planter.  Before  he  begins, 
he  dusts  a  strip  of  muck  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  with  fertilizer,  then  he  lifts  the 
planter  shoes  which  open  and  close  the 
furrows,  and  starts  the  tractor  at  his 
usual  speed.  Then  he  comes  back  and 
counts  the  number  of  seeds  per  foot.  If 
it  is  dropping  11  to  13  seeds  per  foot 
he  is  pleased.  If  adjustments  have  to  be 
made,  he  changes  the  speed  of  the  trac¬ 
tor.  One  notch  on  his  throttle  makes  a 
difference  of  about  %  pound  per  acre. 
Rates  of  seeding  usually  vary  from  4 
to  4  y2  pounds  per  acre. 

But  planting  the  seed  is  only  one  of 
the  things  that  has,  to  be  done  right. 

He  Sprays  Religiously 

John  Piazza  has  a  Hardie  spray  rig 
that  takes  42  rows.  He  plants  the 
onions  with  4  rows  at  14-inch  intervals 
and  then  has  a  space  of  20  inches  or  so 
for  wheel  tracks.  The  rig  carries  300 
gallons  and  is  mounted  on  an  HG  Cle- 
trac.  It  will  do  about  60  acres  a  day 
and  the  job  has  to  be  done  about  every 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Mr.  Piazza  with  this  rig 
sprays  42  rows  of  onions 
at  one  time. 


Knee  deep  in  onions  at 
Prattsburg,  N.  Y.  From 
left  to  rights  Stewart 
Dallyn  of  the  Long  Island 
Vegetable  Research  Farm 
near  Riverhead;  George 
Raleigh  of  the  Department 
of  Vegetable  Crops  at 
Cornell,  and  John  Piazza 
who  grew  the  onions. 
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5  days — a  total  of  15  times  or  so. 

For  onion  thrip,  that  tiny  insect  that 
sometimes  does  immense  damage  be¬ 
fore  it  is  discovered,  DDT  is  used. 
An  oil  emulsion  has  long  been  used  for 
control  of  onion  maggot.  Several  seed 
treatments  with  modern  insecticides 
have  given  good  results.  Recommen¬ 
dation  for  1953  awaits  word  from 
Washington  as  to  which  materials 
will  meet  Food  and  Drug  regulations. 
Dithane  is  useful  against  the  mildew 
and  blast,  both  of  Which  take  the  tops 
down  prematurely  when  the  bulbs 
should  be  growing  the  fastest.  Pratts- 
burg  growers  are  strongly  sold  on  the 
value  of  Dithane  for  onions.  Its  effects 
were  discovered  somewhat  accidentally 
when  an  application  to  potatoes  lapped 
over  onto  the  onion  patch. 

Onions  at  Prattsburg  have  been 
mostly  harvested  by  hand,  topped  with 
an  old-fashioned  sheep  shears,  and  put 
into  bushel  crates.  These  are  stacked 
and  cured  in  the  field.  This  year  Piazza 
is  using  a  mechanical  harvester  for  the 
first  time. 

Onion  graders  are  built  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  size  for  U.  S.  No.  1  of  1%  inches. 
However,  most  buyers  like  a  fairly  high 
proportion  of  onions  between  2  and  3 
inches  in  diameter.  If  the  harvested 
crop,  state-wide  or  country-wide,  runs 
to  large  sizes  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  small  onions.  If  the  crop  runs  to 
small  sizes,  which  happens  more  fre¬ 
quently,  there  is  good  demand  for  big 
ones. 

John  points  out  that  Prattsburg 
onions  usually  command  a  premium  on 
the  market.  This  he  thinks  is  due  to 
good  size,  uniformity,  firmness  and 
color — and  he  gives  the  use  of  Dithane 
quite  a  little  credit  for  it. 

If  a  farmer  wants  to  tackle  a  branch 
of  agriculture  that  demands  keen  judg¬ 
ment,  keeping  up-to-date  on  new  de¬ 
velopments,  and  watching  the  costs, 
then  muckland  farming  offers  good  op¬ 
portunity,  but  he  should  also  have  a 
little  taste  for  gambling  for  there  are 
plenty  of  hazards  which  are  never  quite 
out  of  the  picture. 

—  A. A.  — 

LITTLE  HELPERS 

“When  you  find  a  big  tomato  worm 
wearing  no  other  trimming  than  his 
own  criminal  coloring  and  diabolical 
shape  (horns  included) — SMASH  him. 

“But  if  the  worm  is  wearing  what 
looks  like  little  white  eggs  all  over  his 
back,  let  him  alone.  That  worm  is  too 


KOREA 

Rough  and  rocky— a  jumbled  land 
Where  dead  volcanoes,  portentious  stand— 
Where  the  angry  rivers  twist  in  flood 
And  the  earth  is  stained  by  ancient  blood. 

Land  of  the  Chosen,  where  through  the 
ages 

Khan  and  mogol  have  smeared  its  pages 
With  deeds  of  rapine  and  horrid 
slaughters 

Of  men  and  women  and  sons  and 
daughters. 

Land  where  the  naked  ranges  lift 
Their  sheer  crags  over  the  glacial  drift. 
And  shy  wild  creatures,  scarce  known  to 
men 

Fly  fleet  as  shadows  from  glen  to  glen. 

Land  of  the  miserables,  land  of  hate— 
What  demon  has  brought  you  to  our  gate? 
Why  should  we  send  our  sons  to  die 
On  the  jagged  peaks  of  your  shell-ripped 
sky? 

What  is  the  reason?  Speak  the  truth! 

Why  do  you  shackle  the  laughing  youth 
And  send  him  over  the  ocean  wave 
To  save  a  land  that  has  naught  to  save? 

Name  the  demon.who  cast  the  spell 
And  hurl  him  back  to  the  pit  of  Hell! 
“Land  of  the  Chosen"  (?)!  Why  the  test— 
When  "east  is  east  and  west  is  west"? 

— R.  B.  O.  '52 


nearly  dead  to  do  any  substantial  dam¬ 
age  to  your  vine  now.  The  white  things 
slowly  kill  him,  and  will,  if  left  alone, 
kill  more  tomato  worms  next  year. 
That  worm  has  had  his  insides  eaten  out 
by  tiny  parasitic  worms.  The  white 
things  are  the  cocoons  of  these  worms. 
Each  of  these  cocoons  is  expected  to 
hatch  out  into  a  tiny  parasitic  fly  that 
will  lay  eggs  on  next  year’s  tomato 
worms  to  kill  those  worms.  SPARE  the 
worm  that  carries  them.  —  Arthur  R. 
Moody,  Rowley,  Mass. 

,  —  A. A.  — 

ROSE  HIPS 

I  read  the  article  in  the  October  4  is¬ 
sue  about  multiflora  roses  being  a  nui¬ 
sance.  Maybe  the  plants  are,  but  the 
rose  hips  they  yield  in  the  fall  make  a 
most  excellent  jelly — very  high  in  vita¬ 
min  C.  Europeans  have  long  harvested 


this  delicacy  and  put  it  to  good  use. 
Many  wounded  soldiers  are  benefiting 
from  rose  hip  jelly  in  England.  Too  bad 
we  can’t  utilize  this  natural  resource. 

MY  RECIPE 

1  qt.  rose  hips.  Simmer  iy2  hours. 
Will  take  water  several  times  until 
somewhat  soft. 

Wash,  sieve,  and  add  water  to  make 
6  cups,  screening  until  only  seeds  are 
left. 

Cook  seeds  over  fire  in  1  cup  of  water 
for  one-half  hour.  Screen. 

Add  to  jelly 

7  cups  of  pulp 

9  cups  sugar 

1  commercial  pectin.  Follow  recipe 
on  bottle. 

Should  be  honey-clear  when  done. 

— L.  J.  Leibold,  201  G-D  Baldwin  Bldg., 
Erie,  Pa. 


"INSECTS” 

The  1952  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
put  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  a  952-page  volume  en¬ 
titled  “Insects.”  Its  main  distribution 
is  by  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  also  for 
sale  at  $2.50  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  book  is  a  very  complete  treatise 
on  insects,  including  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  injurious  insects  and  consider¬ 
able  information  about  beneficial  in¬ 
sects.  The  Yearbook  contains  110  ar¬ 
ticles  and  discusses  more  than  800  in¬ 
sects. 

—  a. a.  — 

U.  S.  fire  losses  in  1951  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  $731,405,000.  Losses  in 
the  last  10  years  have  totalled  over 
$5  y2  billion. 


During  1952 
so  many  thousands  of 
switched  to  SURGE . 


best  we  can  and  hope  that  you 
will  be  patient  with  us.  We  fully 
appreciate  that  it  is  costing  you 
money  to  wait  for  your  Surge  and 
we  are  struggling  to  make  your 
wait  as  short  as  possible. 


. . .  and  so  many  thousands  of  hand 
milkers  installed  a  Surge  that  we 
are  hard  pushed  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand. 

With  the  material  situation  so 
very  critical,  we  can  only  do  the 


Milk  with  Genuine 


Copyright  1952,  Babson  Bros.  Co. 
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Our  TiSaoMot  Scared 

RELIEF  CMSELERS 
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Edilor’s  Note :  The  opinion  expressed  be¬ 
low  came  to  us  because  the  writer  was 
interested  in  the  letter  “Short  of  Beverage 
Money”  which  appeared  on  page  11  of  the 
September  20  issue.  Following  the  letter 
we  requested  that  anyone  whose  town  or 
county  had  made  progress  in  reducing  re¬ 
lief  costs  write  to  us  so  we  could  pass  the 
experience  along  to  our  readers. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
percentage  of  old  people  in  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  increasing  and  that  costs  of 
living  are  increasing.  It  is  logical  that 
relief  costs  should  increase  also,  but 
many  taxpayers  are  convinced  that 
they  are  entirely  too  high.  We  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  American  agriculturist  are 
interested  in  a  reasonable  and  econo¬ 
mical  administration  of  relief,  and  in 
doing  our  part  to  change  the  present 
law  if  it  is  unsatisfactory.  With  these 
Comments  as  a  .background,  read  the 
following  letter  and  then  let  us  know 
what  you  think  about  the  sentiments 
expressed.  *  * 

WE  SHOULD  give  adequate  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  needy  old  aged,  to 
dependent  children,  and  to  all,  who  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control,  are  unable 
to  care  for  themselves. 

“Short  of  Beverage  Money”  in  the 
September  20  issue  interested  me.  We 
have  had  a  similar  experience  except 
that  ours  is  a  woodlot.  Our  town’s 
hand-outs  have  been  lowered  from 
$1,791.38  in  1950  to  $792.13  in  ’51,  and 
to  $588.22  to  July  1,  with  no  payments 
in  July,  August,  and  September. 

Phony  Excus<ks 

This  reduction  didn’t  just  happen  but 
was  the  result  of  the  co-ordinated  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  welfare  officer  and  myself. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  “reasons”  for  be¬ 
ing  on  relief  that  we  have  had  to 
“smoke  out”  afid  stop. 

“My  husband  owes  everybody,  so  they 
take  all  his  wages  to  pay  on  his  debts.” 

“The  troopers  took  my  driver’s  li¬ 
cense  so  I  can’t  go  to  work.” 

“I’m  not  married  to  the  man  I  live 
with;  he  is  not  the  father  of  my  child¬ 
ren  so  you  can’t  force  him  to  take  care 
of  me  and  my  kids,  therefore,  I  want 
MY  check.” 

A  job  offer  from  an  employment 
agency  30  miles  away  seems  to  be  a 
free  ticket  to  welfare.  It’s  “too  far”. 
We  have  given  up  trying  to  find  work 
for  these  people  as  they  refuse  to  take 
a  job  unless  it  just  suits  them,  or  else 
they  will  show  up  drunk. 

Our  best  protectidn  is  our  woodlot. 
Our  saw  is  sharp  but  getting  rusty  as 
it  has  not  been  used.  I  favor  the  old 
system  of  “Poor  Master”  and  orders  as 
it  gives  direct  protection  to  children’s 
needs,  over  our  more  “dignified”  sys¬ 
tem  of  Welfare  Officer  or  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  Case  Worker  and  checks.  We  now 
have  no  control  over  how  our  money  is 
spent  except  that  it  is  illegal  to  cash 
a  welfare  check  in  a  booze  joint. 

Socialistic  and  Expensive 

A  lot  has  been  said  and  written 
against  our  present  welfare  setup.  A 
lot  more  should  be  said  and  done.  The 
public  should  be  better-informed  about 
the  socialistic  and  expensive  welfare 
system  that  our  federal  government  has 
saddled  on  the  taxpayer.  I  quote  from 
The  New  York  Telegram  of  January  24, 
1952; 

“The  United  States  is  spending  $13  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  for  an  inefficient  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  lacking  co-ordination  and  planning. 
The  sheer  bulk  and  often  non-essential 
complexity  of  the  services  are  baffling 
and  they  do  not  offer  a  purposeful,  com¬ 
prehensive,  well-integrated  program.  Most 
welfare  programs  today  are  based  on  as¬ 
sumptions,  not  documented  facts  giving 
true  clues  about  what  to  do  to  prevent 
and  reduce  need.” 

A  taxpayer  has  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
specting  the  town’s  books  and  to  know 


the  amount  paid  out  for  welfare  but  not 
the  names  of  recipients.  These  are 
filed  separately.  Why  the  secrecy  ? 
Could  it  be  that  the  government  is  buy¬ 
ing  votes  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense,  or 
is  there  a  “deep-freeze”  or  a  “mink 
coat”  hidden  under  this  cloak  of 
secrecy  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  names  of 
public  welfare  cases  should  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  papers  or  that  anything  should 
be  done  with  the  purpose  of  embarass- 
ing  needy  persons  on  relief.  On  the 
other  hand  a  taxpayer  has  the  right  to 
know  where  his  money  is  being  spent. 
I  think  the  welfare  officer  should  have 
the  right  to  expose  any  that  he  may 
have  reasons  to  believe  are  capable  of 
supporting  themselves;  also  to  expose 
those  who  are  financially  able  to  sup¬ 
port  their  near  relatives  that  are  on 
relief.  Read  Ruth  3;  13.  “Let  him  do  the 
kinsman’s  part.” 

We  need  a  social  welfare  program 
that  will  ferret  out  the  chiseler.  A  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  help  those  individuals 
back  into  society  and  self-responsibility. 
Some  have  degenerated  to  the  point 
where  they  have  lost  all  pride  and  self- 
respect  and  have  developed  a  smug 
feeling  that  the  world  owes  them  a  liv¬ 
ing  without  any  effort  on  their  part. 

— A  Supervisor 

—  A. a.  — 

FERTILIZER  USE 

Recently  A.  L.  Mehring  gave  some 
interesting  figures  on  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  used  by  farmers  in  terms  of 
percentages  of  farm  income. 

“On  the  average  during  the  past  40 
years,”  said  Mr.  Mehring,  “farmers 
have  spent  about  5  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  income  for  fertilizer.  The  high¬ 
est  average  for  any  year  was  6.7  cents 
in  1914  and  the  lowest,  3.1  cents  in 
1921.” 

“The  income  from  crops  went  up 
from  3  billion  dollars  in  1912  to  13  bil¬ 
lion  in  1950.  During  that  period,  farm¬ 
ers  increased  their  fertilizer  use  from 
153  million  dollars  to  700  million 
dollars.” 


This  new  seed  cleaning  plant  and  warehouse  was  erected  at  Westport,  Essex  County, 
N,  Y.,  by  the  Champlain  Valley  Seed  Growers'  Cooperative,  Inc.  Last  year  the  co-op 
handled  160,000  pounds  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  seed. 

Essex  Farmers  Build 

and  Finance  Own  Seed  Plant 


'T1  HERE’S  a  new  industry  in  Essex 
County — the  first  farmer-owned  seed 
cleaning  plant  in  New  York.  The  need 
for  it  was  created  by  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  Northern  county’s  acre¬ 
age  of  birdsfoot  trefoil;  and  the  actual 
physical  completion  of  it  made  possible 
by  the  enterprise  of  52  farmers  who 
make  up  the  Champlain  Valley  Seed 
Growers’  Cooperative,  Inc. 

Completion  of  the  co-op’s  40  by  120 
foot  building,  with  its  elevators  and  ma¬ 
chinery  for  cleaning,  testing,  blending 
and  bagging  seed,  was  celebrated  in  the 
new  plant  September  13.  Equipment  for 
the  plant  had  been  bought  the  year  be¬ 
fore  and  the  building  was  erected  on 
land  the  cooperative  owned  at  West- 
port.  The  52  members  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  financed  the  whole  project  with 
certificates  of  indebtedness  which  will 
be  retired  in  5  years. 

County  Agent  Ray  Bender  brought 
the  first  5  pounds  of  birdsfoot  trefoil 
seed  into  Essex  County  in  1938.  During 


John  (poodwin 


Thanksgiving  brings  with  it  anticipation  of  a  joyful  family  reunion  with 
grandfather  and  grandmother.  Everybody,  on  this  occasion,  is.  effervescing 
with  joy  and  good  will.  Everybody— with  the  exception  of  one  person. 
That’s  grandma. 

Grandma  doesn’t  effervesce  with  joy.  She  is  the  lady  who  cooks  the 
whopping  big  Thanksgiving  Day  dinner.  Gbandma  spends  a  half  day  pick¬ 
ing  pinfeathers  off  a  twenty-pound  turkey;  she  bakes  pies  and  cakes  and 
rolls;  she  stews  two  gallons  of  cranberry  sauce;  she  makes  fruit  salad  and 
potato  salad  and  the  stuffing  for  the  turkey. 

By  the  time  guests  arrive  on  Thanksgiving  Day  and  grandpa  is  shaking 
hands  and  joyfully  booming  out  a  welcome,  grandma  limps  on  broken 
arches  from  stove  to  refrigerator  to  table.  Grandma  pauses  in  her  labor 
just  long  enough  to  take  a  deep  breath  and  another  aspirin  tablet. 

There  is  a  mad  rush  to  the  dinner  table.  Nobody  needs  to  be  called  ex¬ 
cept  the  unmarried  daughter  who  brought  a  boy  friend  home  from  college. 
These  two,  oblivious  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  been  sitting  on  the  sofa 
making  low  chirping  noises. 

Of  course  the  dinner  is  wonderful. 

But  after  dinner  is  finished,  it  is  remarkable  how  quick  the  guests 
vanish.  Daughter  and  the  boy  friend  go  back  to  the  sofa.  The  young  bucks 
hike  off  to  a  football  game.  Ellen,  Vera  and  Marie  excuse  themselves 
because  they  have  to  go  over  to  the  parsonage  and  practice  singing  for  a 
funeral.  Grandpa  and  the  sons-in-law  hurry  away  to  look  at  a  prize  bull. 

And  so  grandma  takes  one  more  deep  breath  and  begins  washing  dishes. 

— John  Goodwin,  Hubbard,  Iowa 


the  next  few  years  several  farmers  each 
tried  a  few  acres  of  the  new  legume.  In 
1943  Ed  Barber  and  the  late  E.  O. 
Frisbie  threshed  two  acres  of  birdsfoot 
seed  and  about  that  time  the  idea  of 
growing  birdsfoot  seemed  to  really 
catch  on.  The  Seed  Growers’  Co-op 
was  formed  in  1948  and  the  following 
year  handled  27,294  pounds  (part  of 
which  was  bats)  for  its  members  and 
others. 

By  1950  there  were  more  than  6,000 
acres  of  birdsfoot  in  the  county  and  the 
cooperative,  with  equipment  installed 
in  Dick  Sherman’s  seedhouse,  handled 
160,000  pounds  of  birdsfoot  alone!  Sher¬ 
man  was  the  first  president  of  the  co-op 
and  has  been  re-elected  ever  since.  He 
also  acts  as  manager  of  the  new  plant 
and  has  two  regular  employees  plus 
some  occasional,  part-time  help. 

The  new  plant  cleans,  tests,  blends 
and  bags  seed  for  members  and  others; 
and  the  co-op  markets  the  seed  through 
all  regular  wholesale  channels  in  the 
Northeast  and  Mid-west.  In  addition  to 
birdsfoot,  they  have  processed  certified 
Genesee  wheat,  Craig  and  Mohawk 
oats,  red  clover,  and  alfalfa.  After  a 
final  test  of  samples  that  is  made  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  the  seed 
is  shipped  out  bearing  the  official  state 
certified  tag. 

In  view  of  the  still-expanding  acre¬ 
age  of  birdsfoot  in  Essex  County  and 
across  Lake  Champlain  in  Vermont, 
Professor  A.  Midgley  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  predicted  at  the  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  plant,  that  it 
would  be  too  small  to  take  care  of  the 
area  in  the  years  to  come. — A.J.H. 

—  a. a.  — 

BARN  VENTILATION 

Agricultural  engineers  report  that 
dirty  fan  blades  on  ventilation  fans  de¬ 
crease  their  efficiency.  Here  are  some 
other  ventilation  facts  presented  by 
Allen  Hitchcock  of  the  University  of 
Vermont.  Much  of  the  hurricane  dam¬ 
age  two  years  ago  occurred  in  barns 
without  ventilating  systems.  Explana¬ 
tion  is  that  excessive  moisture  which 
was  not  Removed  by  ventilation  weak¬ 
ened  -timbers  and  reduced  their  ability 
to  hold  nails. 

Fall,  of  course,  is  the  natural  time  to 
check  over  your  ventilating  system  or 
to  install  a  new  one.  In  new  installa¬ 
tions  a  two-speed  fan  is  recommended. 
In  such  a  system  the  fan  runs  con¬ 
tinuously,  either  at  high  or  low  speed, 
until  the  weather  gets  extremely  cold 
when  it  shuts  off  automatically.  A  more 
even  temperature  and  humidity  can  be 
maintained  in  a  barn  with  a  two-speed 
fan. 


(Continuation  of'  standard  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material.) 


You're  money  ahead  when  you  buy 

on  these  PLAIN  HARD  FACTS 
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Stack  up  what  you  get  for  what  you  pay  .  .  .  and  join 
the  nation’s  largest  group  of  truck  users  by  choosing  Chevrolet! 


Here  are  the  facts  —  the  plain  hard  facts  —  about 
Chevrolet  trucks.  Here  are  the  reasons  why  more 
people  own  and  operate  Chevrolet  trucks  than  any 
other  make!  Chevrolet’s  low  purchase  price  .  .  . 
Chevrolet’s  on -the- road  performance  .  .  .  Chevrolet’s 
on-the-record  ability  to  work  for  rock-bottom  wages 


in  terms  of  fuel  and  maintenance.  All  are  good  sound 
reasons  why  Chevrolet  is  the  favorite  of  farmers 
across  the  nation.  But  be  your  own  judge.  Check  the 
facts.  Then  see  your  Chevrolet  dealer  for  America’s 
top  truck  value!  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 

l 

Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Save  Money  on  Purchase  Price 

Stack  up  a  Chevrolet  truck  against  any 
other  truck  capable  of  handling  the  same 
payloads.  You’ll  find  the  Chevrolet  truck 
lists  for  less.  And  it  brings  you  rugged¬ 
ness,  stamina,  and  great  truck  features. 


Save  Money  on  Operating  Costs 

Chevrolet  trucks  cost  least  of  all  to  own 
and  maintain.  Valve-in-Head  economy 
saves  on  gas.  Chevrolet’s  special  4-way 
engine  lubrication  system  reduces  wear, 
keeps  oil  costs  low. 


Save  Money  on  Job  Efficiency 

Chevrolet  trucks  are  factory-matched  to 
your  payload  requirements.  Frame,  axles, 
springs,  body,  brakes,  and  power  are  part 
of  a  well-balanced  team  that  does  the  job 
at  lowest  cost. 


Save  Money  on  Lower  Depreciation 

Chevrolet  trucks  traditionally  bring  more 
money  at  re-sale  or  trade-in  than  any 
other  make  of  trucks  which  cost  about 
the  same  when  new.  Chevrolet’s  market 
value  stays  up  because  the  value  stays  in. 


in  demand 
in  value 
in  sales  / 
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superior 


You  can’t  lose  when  you  raise  your  calves  on 
Kaff-A.  One  lb.  of  Kaff-A  and  9  lbs.  of  water  re¬ 
places  10  lbs.  of  milk  for  you  to  sell.  And  Kaff-A 
is  so  nourishing  it  takes  less  to  raise  a  calf  than 
other  milk  replacers.  *  (based  on  major  manufac¬ 
turers’  own  feeding  directions  for  six  weeks.)  Dairy¬ 
man  Raymond  B.  Shaw  (above)  says,  "You  feed  so 
much  less  Kaff-A.  I  figure  it  only  costs  H  a  quart, 
and  I  sell  the  milk  it  replaces  for  12}4  cents.” 

Yet  Kaff-A  is  such  a  superior  replacement  that 
calves  raised  on  it,  with  calf  meal  and  hay,  exceed 
standard  weights  at  12  weeks  of  age;  make  superior 
replacements  for  your  milking  herd. 

So  how  can  you  lose?  Get  Kaff-A  today  from 
your  feed  dealer,  milk  hauler  or  hatchery. 


3,000,000  healthy  heifers 
have  been  raised  on 

KAff-A 

the  safe  replacement  for  milk. 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Division  Offices:  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Des  Moines,  la..  Sacra, 
mento,  Calif.  Makers  of  Semi-Solid  Emulsions,  Sparx,  Pex  and  Kaff-A. 
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SEED 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 
NEWEST,  BEST  RATED, 

HEAVY  YIELDING  SEED  OATS,  in  U.  S.  & 
Canadian  kinds,  &  James  Hulless. 

GET  FULL  PARTICULARS,  also  circular  en¬ 
titled  “OAT  GROWING  SECRETS  AND 
FACTS  WORTH  READING  AND  KNOW¬ 
ING”  ANSWERING  14  QUESTIONS  about 
oats.  Also,  your  own  salesmen’s  COMMISSION 
COUPON  CHECK.  Saves  you  real  money.  We 
originated  and  still  carry  on  the  fighting  cam¬ 
paign  for  more  and  better  oats  in  the  U.  S. 
Customers  declare  our  oats  and  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  produce  higher  yields.  YOU  CAN  DEPEND 
on  getting  from  us  the  best  for  less.  Amazing  high 
yield  reports  tell  the  true  story.  Write  today 
and  save! 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  AA  (The  Original]  Waterloo.  Iowa 


BEAN'S  COTTONTAIL  RABBIT  REPELLENT 

Prevents  Gnawing,  Girdling.  Brush  liquid  on  bark  of 
trees  from  ground  up  to  four  feet.  Quart-$l.75,  protects 
40-50  young  fruit  trees  all  winter.  Gallon-$5.75;  pint- 
51. 00;  half-pint-60c.  (Postpaid).  F.  R.  BEAN  COM¬ 
PANY,  Scottsville,  N.  Y.  Farm  Cheniical  Formulations 
Division  2. 


LEADING 


FEATURE 
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Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fii,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges.  Forestry,  Ornamentals. 
Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders.  Write 
for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NUR¬ 
SERIES  Dept.  AA,  Box  594,  Johnstown.  Penna. 


SEVEN  G.L.F.  DIRECTORS  were  re-elected  to  the  Board  of  the  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change  at  the  32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  Stockholders  in  Syracuse,  N  ,Y.  The  Directors 
serve  two-year  terms.  Standing,  from  left:  Wallace  Rich  of  Hobart,  N.  Y.;  Earl  B. 
Clark  of  North  Norwich,  N.  Y.;  J.  D.  Ameele  of  Williamson,  N.  Y.;  and  Ralph  L.  Culver 
of  Laceyville,  Pa.  Seated,  from  left,  Orrin  F.  Ross  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.;  J.  Sloat  Welles 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  and  Henry  W.  Bibus,  Jr.,  of  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


Reports,  Exhibits,  Entertainment 
At  Annual  G.  L.  F.  Meeting 


N  estimated  3,500  committeemen 
and  guests  attended  the  32nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  GLF  Ex¬ 
change  at  Syracuse.  An  impor¬ 
tant  action  taken  at  the  meeting  was 
the  creation  of  a  new  position  to  be 
known  as  Executive  Vice  President. 
This  position  will  be  filled  by  Jim  Mc¬ 
Connell,  formerly  General  Manager, 
and  C.  N.  Silcox,  the  Assistant  General 
Manager,  will  now  become  General 
Manager. 

The  change  was  made  to  relieve  Mr. 
McConnell  of  some  responsibilities  and 
to  give  him  more  time  for  the  many 
activities  which  affect  GLF  indirectly, 
but  in  a  very  important  manner. 


Battle  Against  Socialism 

In  his  report  to  stockholders  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  GLF,  Jim  Mc¬ 
Connell  did  not  confine  his  remarks  to 
GLF  matters.  He  emphasized  four 
fronts  where  the  battle  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  against  socialism  can  be  waged. 
He  called  on  farm  people  to  take  lead¬ 
ership  in  opposing  high  taxes,  wage 
and  price  controls,  high  farm  supports, 
and  a  labor  monopoly,  things  which  he 
said  were  bad  for  the  nation  and  bad 
for  agriculture,  and  which,  if  continued, 
will  certainly  socialize  the  nation  in  a 
relatively  short  time. 

Mr.  McConnell  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  man  in  a 
position  of  leadership  to  point  out  these 
facts  to  all  farm  people.  “It  is  not  just 
a  political  matter,”  he  said,  “it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  concerns  America’s  future.” 

In  speaking  of  GLF  the  general  man¬ 
ager  said,  “Its  volume  of  business  is 
large  enough  to  be  efficient.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  of  118,000  is  slowly  increasing 
each  year,  but  present  high-cost  opera¬ 
tions  are  a  direct  product  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  and  manipulation  plus 
more  than  a  decade  of  inflation.” 


Healthy  Growth 

C.  N.  Silcox,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  reported  additional  figures  on 
GLF  operations.  He  said  that  during 
the  past  year  the  volume  handled  was 
2,367,000  tons  of  feed,  seed  and  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Dollar  volume  was  $183,732,000. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  con¬ 
sumers  believe  that  cooperatives  do  not 
pay  taxes,  GLF  in  the  past  year  paid 
about  $1,500,000  in  federal  income 
taxes.  A  similar  amount  was  paid  in 
patronage  refunds  and  slightly  over 
81,000,000  in  dividends  on  common 
stock. 

He  stressed  its  services  mentioning 
the  spreading  of  325,000  tons  of  lime 


on  farm  fields  by  145  GLF  lime  spread¬ 
ers. 

“The  seed  division,”  said  Mr.  Silcox, 
“deserves  commendation  for  putting 
new  stocks  of  new  varieties  into  large 
scale  production  rapidly.” 

“Government  controls,”  he  said, 
“have  cost  GLF  farmers  several  million 
dollars  in  their  feed  prices.” 

Board  Determines  Policies 

President  Frank  Smith  of  Springfield 
Center  in  his  annual  report,  emphasized 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  does  not 
deal  with  operation  but  only  with 
policies. 

He  expressed  pride  in  the  GLF  record 
of  refunds  in  16  years  totalling  $27,- 
175,207.00.  “However,”  he  continued,  “it 
was  never  anticipated  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  demand  52  per  cent  of  GLF 
earnings  as  taxes.  With  such  a  tax 
load  it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  continue  refunds  and 
lay  aside  necessary  reserves.  The 
Board  will  return  to  the  policy  of  pay¬ 
ing  patronage  refunds  just  as  soon  as 
economic  conditions  justify,  and  the 
financial  position  of  the  organization 
permits.” 

After  some  discussion  the  commit¬ 
teemen  attending  the  annual  meeting 
approved  the  policy  of  omitting  re¬ 
funds  under  present  conditions. 

Thursday  evening  was  devoted 
primarily  to  entertainment.  Under  the 
general  heading  “Make  Mine  Country 
Style”  ten  entertainers  from  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WLS  National  Barn  Dance  were 
enthusiastically  received. 

Exhibits 

Any  comment  on  the  meeting  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  exhibits.  In  some  42  booths 
various  products  and  services  of  GLF 
were  displayed.  To  mention  just  a  few 
there  were  barn  cleaners,  custom  lime 
spreading,  dairy  barn  fly  control,  quali¬ 
ty  seeds,  fertilizer  requirements  and 
many  others.  It  was  a  small  but  effec¬ 
tive  replica  of  a  county  fair. 

In  one  corner  under  a  circus  tent  six 
skits  showing  GLF  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  were  repeated  several  times  during 
the  two  days. 

In  another  corner  farm  movies  were 
likewise  shown  covering  such  topics  as 
Forming  An  Egg,  The  Story  of  Corn, 
Krilium,  Painting  Farm  Buildings,  Soil 
Testing,  and  Manufacturing  Wire. 

The  meeting  was  well-attended,  well- 
organized,  thought-provoking,  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  What  more  could  you  ask? 
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Cutting  the  Cost 

‘peeduty 

WITH  expenses  going  up  and  with 
prices  of  farm  products  stationary 
or  going  down,  more  dairymen  are  look¬ 
ing  for  every  method  of  cutting  costs. 

B^eed  is  one  of  the  big  items  in  cost 
of  producing  milk,  and  there  are  at 
least  four  ways  in  which  costs  can  be 
cut. 

1.  Use  a  16  per  cent  Protein 
Feed. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  16 
per  cent  is  sufficient,  especially  where 
roughage,  including  grass  silage,  is 
good.  Some  dairymen  use  16  per  cent 
during  the  summer  and  then  change  to 
a  higher  protein  feed  during  the  winter. 
Why  change  ? 

2.  With  Good  Roughage,  Feec 
a  Little  Less  Grain. 

Some  dairymen  have  improved  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  tremendously  but 
have  failed  to  take  full  advantage  be¬ 
cause  they  continue  to  feed  the  same 
amount  of  grain  relative  to  the  amount 
of  milk  produced.  The  problem  of  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  grain  to  feed  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  but  sometimes,  at  least, 
the  question  is,  what’s  the  most  profit¬ 
able  level  of  feeding  rather  than  what 
level  of  feeding  will  produce  the  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  milk. 

3.  Use  Molasses. 

This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  feeds  at 
present  prices.  The  experts  figure  that 
6%  gallons  of  molasses  contain  the 
same  carbohydrate  value  as  a  bushel 
of  corn.  Molasses  makers  are  confront¬ 
ed  with  a  shrinking  market  for  indus¬ 
trial  alcohol  and  a  record  supply  of  mo¬ 
lasses. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  encourage 
its  use  in  feeds.  If  you  do  not  have  fa¬ 
cilities  for  buying  and  using  it  as  such, 
you  can  at  least  encourage  your  feed 
dealer  to  sell  you  feed  which  contains 
more  molasses.  Some  local  feed  dealers 
have  machinery  with  which  they  can 
mix  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  molasses 
in  the  feed. 

4.  Use  Home-Grown  Grains. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  using 
grains  grown  on  the  farm  is  to  buy  a 
high  protein  supplement  and  mix  it 
with  home-grown  grain.  For  example, 
a  mixture  of  around  1,300  pounds  of 
home-grown  grains  and  700  pounds  of 
a  24  per  cent  concentrate  will  give  you 
a  mixture  that  will  analyze  right 
around  16  per  cent.  If  you  use  a  30 
per  cent  supplement,  you  can  use  about 
1500  pounds  of  home-grown  grain  and 
500  pounds  of  the  supplement. 

—  A. A.  — 

FEEDING  HEIFERS 

Pointing  out  that  heifers  wanted  for 
next  fall’s  production  should  be  bred 
during  November,  December,  or  Janu¬ 
ary,  John  Dietrich  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  adds,  “Heifers  should  be 
gaining  in  weight  at  breeding  time.  It 
is  always  good  practice  to  supply  addi¬ 
tional  feed  previous  to  the  breeding- 
season,  especially  if  the  heifers  have 


been  on  short  fall  pasture. 

“High  quality  hay  will  do  wonders. 
Two  or  three  pounds  of  grain  for  each 
per  day  is  recommended  if  heifers  are 
in  poor  conditions.” 

-  A. A.  - 

USE  "SUPER” 

One  of  the  oldest  and  simplest  ways 
of  using  superphosphate  is  to  use  it  in 


the  stable  during  the  winter.  One  and 
a  half  pounds  per  cow  per  day  are 
about  right.  It  will  cut  down  odors, 
give  the  stable  a  clean,  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  and  will  balance  the  manure. 

On  the  average,  ten  tons  of  manure 
will  contain  about  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash  as 
one-half  ton  of  fertilizer  analyzing 


10-5-10.  But  add  25  pounds  of  20  per 
cent  superphosphate  per  load  and  the 
resulting  product  will  equal  one-half 
ton  of  10-10-10. 

There  is  another  advantage  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  namely,  that  it  tends  to 
prevent  loss  of  nitrogen  which  is  one  of 
the  most  costly  elements  that  you  buy 
when  you  purchase  fertilizer. 


HOW  FARMERS  CAN 


INSURANCE 


Photo  by  Sheldon  Machlin 


ecause  it  was  built  by  farmers  for  farmers. 

Farm  Bureau  can  save  farmers  up  to  20%  on  auto 
and  truck  insurance. 

Here's  why:  Farm  Bureau  selects  its  risks  carefully 
. .  .  farmers  have  better-than-average  safety 
records  .  .  .  Farm  Bureau  enjoys  sound  and  thrifty 
management.  These  savings  go  to  you  when  you 
insure  through  Farm  Bureau. 

Compare  Farm  Bureau  rates  with  any  .  .  .  and  note 
these  advantages: 

•  Sound  protection  by  one  of  America's  largest  auto  mutuals, 

•  New  6-month  automatic  renewal. 

•  Fast,  courteous  nation-wide  claim  service. 

•  Standard,  non-assessable  policies. 

•  A  mutual  organization  owned  by  I  ’A  million  policy  holders 
and  offering  104  sound  and  thrifty  coverages  on  your  life, 
your  home,  your  health,  your  business. 


For  rates  on  your  car  or  farm 
truck,  phone  your  local 
Farm  Bureau  representative 
...  or  write  direct  to  the 
home  office. 


/o  *  Sm  -t 

:m  til 


also: 

Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company 

Farm  Bureau 

Life  Insurance  Company 


Home  Office — Columbus,  Ohio 


(704)  12 
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CUT  YOUR  OWN 

BOLTS 


MAKE  QUICKER  FARM  REPAIRS 
"ON-THE-JOB”  WITH 

rEDI-BDly 

THREADED  STEEL  RODS 

Your  between-season  repair  and  construction  jobs 
can  be  easier,  quicker — cheaper !  Keep  a  stock  of 
REDI-BOLT  rods  on  hand  for  those  special  bolt  and 
rod  needs.  For  long  straight  bolts,  simply  fit  nuts 
to  the  ends  and  saw  to  size.  To  make  U-bolts, 
L-bolts,  or  Eye-bolts — just  heat  and  bend. 

REDI-BOLT  is  cold-drawn  steel  —  20%  stronger 
than  ordinary  steel.  A  special  blue  finish  protects  it 
from  rust.  Seven  sizes,  14"  to  in  2-ft.  and  3-ft. 
lengths,  precision  threaded  to  fit  standard  nuts. 


ASK  YOUR  HARDWARE  OR  FARM  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


•  .  .  or,  write  to  REDI-BOLT,  INC  Dept.  AA,  5248  Hohmcin  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


PERSONALIZED  PENCILS 

ordeal  /^t ttaj- 

ANY  NAME  IMPRINTED  IN  RICH  GOLD  COLOR 


FOR  OFFICE 
HOME 


SCHOOL 

FRIENDS 


A  GIFT  THAT  WILL 
BE  LONG  REMEMBERED 

These  are  the  finest  quality 
regular  5$  No.  2  lead  pen¬ 
cils,  with  pure  rubber,  non¬ 
smudge  green  erasers.  A  gift 
appreciated  by  all. 


These  pencils  must  be  100%  sat 
isfactory  or  return  for  full  refund. 


%  $1 

A,  ■ 


•'\V( 

•8 


Dept.  L 


f25 

Tt  imprinted  pencils 
A  for  only 

00 

postpaid 
send  check, 
cash  or 

Om  money  order 

America’s  Largest  Pencil  Distributors  i 

UNITED  STATES  PENCIL  COMPANY  / 

100  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


y 
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Cows  do 
get  sick 

and  you're 
the  loser 


Sluggish  assimilation,  calv¬ 
ing  strains,  high  produc¬ 
tion  demands  upon  general  vigor  ...  no 
wonder  cows  break  down.  Today,  wise 
dairymen  augment  diets  of  grain  and 
roughage  with  concentrated  Kow-Kare, 
containing  needed  Iron,  Iodine,  Tonic 
Drugs,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 


New !  50  lb.  Teed  Mix  Drum 


and  Vitamin  D.  Three 


thrifty  sizes,  all  stores. 

FREE  CowBoolt 


Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle." 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  12 
Vermont 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 


If  you  must  wear-  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don’t 
miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  address, 
is  all  you  send  t6  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  65-R  13, 
Adams,  N.  Y„  to  get  FREE,  and  without  obli¬ 
gation,  the  complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of 
Reducible  Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use 
by  thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed  pos¬ 
sible  such  secure,  dependable  and  comfortable 
rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  open¬ 
ing,  prevents  escape,  without  need  for  bulky, 
cumbersome  Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or 
harsh,  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how 
long  ruptured,  size,  occupation,  or  trasses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post 
Card  today. 


A  FORUM  FOR 
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BALL  is  a  good  time  to  review 
your  summer  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures.  We  are  feeling  pretty  good 
at  our  place  because  this  year 
there  were  far  more  good  results  than 
poor. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  dark  side 
first.  Due  to  dry  weather  just  at  the 
wrong  time,  strawberries  were  less 
than  half  a  crop.  Even  so,  we  had 
nearly  enough  for  our  own  use  and  to 
freeze,  which  lends  support  to  the 
theory  that  you  should  always  plan  for 
more  than  you  need. 

For  some  years  we  talked  about  buy¬ 
ing  a  hose  long  enough  to  reach  the 
berries,  but  the  distance  is  just  too  far 
to  be  practical.  Besides,  we  looked  for 
rain  every  day.  It  finally  came,  too  late 
to  save  the  strawberries,  but  in  time 
to  revive  the  raspberries. 

Frost  Held  Off 

Our  tomatoes  were  just  about  the  best 
we  ever  grew.  They  yielded  right  up 
to  frost  which  got  them  on  October  9.  I 
think  the  chief  reason  for  the  extra 
good  results  was  setting  them  where 
some  old  raspberries  had  been  pulled 
out.  They  had  been  mulched  heavily  for 
several  years.  There  is  nothing  like 
humus  for  a  garden.  However,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  calls  fertilizer  a  poison 
for  crops  and  the  animals  or  people 
who  eat  them.  It  had  always  looked  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  grow  humus  is 
to  put  plenty  of  commercial  fertilizer 
on  grass. 

My  experience  would  indicate  that 
all  this  fuss  about  building  a  compost 
heap  is  unnecessary.  I  have  a  compost 
pile  off  in  one  corner  but  all  I  do  is 
dump  sod,  weeds  and  grass  on  it,  ex¬ 
cept  that  this  year  I  did  sprinkle  on 
a  little  fertilizer  on  two  different  occa¬ 
sions.  The  point  is,  if  it  doesn’t  decay 
in  the  pile,  it  decays  after  you  plow  it 
under.  In  fact,  last  year  I  added  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  humus.  I  always 
plow  under  corn  stalks  instead  of 
burning  them,  and  also  I  plowed  under 
leaves  which  I  suspect  would  have 
made  a  well-matted  inch-deep  cover  all 
over  the  garden.  The  garden  never 
worked  up  as  well  as  it  did  last  spring 
but  I  think  it  is  even  going  to  be 
better  in  1953. 

Plenty  of  Corn 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  have 
sweet  corn  every  day  of  the  season  and 
right  up  until  frost.  This  year  we  al¬ 
most  made  it;  we  had  no  corn  for  a 
day  or  two  just  between  the  last  two 
plantings.  Corn  thrives  on  land  that  is 
well  supplied  with  humus.  The  chief 
thing  to  watch  in  growing  corn  is  not 
to  plant  it  too  thick,  or  if  you  do,  to 
thin  it  out  before  it  gets  knee  high.  In 
my  case  I  am  inclined  to  put  the  rows 
closer  than  a  commercial  grower  does. 
If  you  put  only  three  kernels  in  a  hill 
you  may  get  only  one  stalk  or  no  stalks, 
so  I  plant  liberally  and  thin  drastically. 

Lima  beans  were  also  unusually  good. 
That  is  one  crop  that  we  freeze— and 
plenty  of  it!  We  suddenly  discovered 
about  supper  time  one  day  that  the 
first  crop  was  ready  to  pick.  The  whole 
family  including  the  grandchildren 
pitched  in  and  made  short  work  of  the 
job —  too  much  of  which  brings  sore 
fingers. 

New  Flowers 

Over  the  last  couple  of  years  we  have 
been  trying  out  some  new  flowers.  That 
is,  they  are  new  for  us.  One  that  is 
most  successful  is  tuberous  begonias. 
We  have  them  in  two  window  boxes 
on  a  terrace  which  is  partly  shaded. 


The  dirt  in  which  they  grew  is  about 
half  garden  soil  and  half  well-rotted 
manure.  That  seems  to  be  the  secret. 

Sometimes  the  tubers  die  during  the 
winter.  A  year  ago  we  had  eight — four 
in  each  window  box  and  we  lost  one 
which  wasn’t  so  bad.  It  is  risky  to  give 
advice  on  the  basis  of  one  year’s 
experience,  but  here’s  what  we  did.  We 
brought  them  into  the  garage  right 
after  the  first  frost  and  let  them  dry 
out.  Then  we  put  them  on  top  of  some 
dirt  in  a  covered  ashcan  in  the  cellar. 
The  dirt  was  put  there  to  be  used  in 
flats  for  plants  in  the  hotbed  but  the 
cover  kept  the  dirt  from  drying  out, 
which  I  think  was  important. 

Dahlias  From  Seed 

For  two  years  I  have  been  starting 
some  dahlias  from  seed  in  the  hotbed. 
It’s  fun  to  do  it,  and  when  set  in  the 
perennial  bed  they  furnish  bloom  late 
in  the  summer  when  bloom  is  most 
needed  and  appreciated.  So  far  I 
haven’t  succeeded  in  raising  a  large 
proportion  of  the  seed  planted. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  I  grew 
a  lot  of  pinks  (dianthus)  from  seed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don’t  know 
just  where  I  am  going  to  set  them  all. 
After  they  were  started  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  they  were  set  out  in  a  row  in  the 
vegetable  garden  and  blossomed  quite 
profusely  late  in  summer.  Some  were 
moved  to  the  perennial  bed  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  find  a  home  in  our  garden 
or  in  a  friend’s. 

We  raise  a  few  delphinium  and  a  few 
lupines  every  year.  They  are  perennials, 
but  with  us  they  do  not  last  over  three 
or  four  years  and  need  replacing. 

Gardening  for  1952  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Then  will  come  the  winter  months 
when  house  plants  will  be  the  only 
outlet  for  those  with  green  thumbs.  But 
by  New  Year’s  the  seed  catalogs  will 
arrive  and  before  we  know  it  we  wiH 
be  out  digging  in  the  dirt  again. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Home  Gardeners 

2,UOi£i<M  'Sax 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  house  and  am 
unable  to  find  house  plans  that  appeal 
to  me  here  in  this  little  town.  Can  you 
help  by  directing  me  to  the  proper  source? 

You  might  be  interested  in  writing  to 
the  Letterite  Company  of  Ambler,  Pa. 
They  publish  a  book  called  COUNTRY 
HOUSES  AND  HOW  TO  BUILD 
THEM.  They  also  furnish  blueprints  at 
a  modest  cost  for  any  house  which  you 
might  choose  to  build.  ( It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  you  can  get  a  rough  de¬ 
scription  of  these  houses  by  writing  to 
the  address  given  above. 

Also,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  publishes  a  miscellaneous  pub¬ 
lication  No.  278  which  gives  sugges¬ 
tions  and  rough  working  drawings  for 
a  number  of  farm  buildings  including 
several  houses.  You  can  get  this  for 
30  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Will  delphinium  bloom  a  second  time 
in  the  fall? 

If  you  will  cut  off  the  flower  stems 
before  seed  is  produced,  then  add  a 
handful  of  fertilizer  around  each  plant 
you  will  get  some  fall  bloom  but  not 
as  much  as  the  first. 


CHECKERBOARD  NEWS 
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SELECTIVE  FEEDING  can  be  as 
important  to  results  as  selective 
breeding  of  livestock  and  poultry. 
We’ve  found  we  can  get  more 
efficient  gains  by  feeding  for  a 
purpose.  And  fall  is  a  good  season 
to  decide  what  young  livestock  and 
poultry  to  condition  as  breeders 
or  producers  and  which  to  feed  out 
for  market. 


PULLETS  not  on  experimental 
feeds  are  culled  by  the  trap-nest 
Method.  A  nonproducing  bird  eats 
30  to  40c  worth  of  feed  a  month. 
Ours  are  sold  for  meat  as  soon  as 
they  slack  off  in  production. 


BREEDING  GILTS  are  selected 
right  out  of  our  fattening  pens  at 
53^  months.  We  pick  early-matur¬ 
ing  gilts  that  have  at  least  12  teats. 
No  feed  is  wasted  since  gilts,  carry¬ 
ing  good  condition  at  53^2  months, 
require  only  limited  feeding  up  to 
farrowing  time. 


This  system  lets  us  pick  breeders 
according  to  their  own  rate  of  gain 
and  quality  as  well  as  their  mother’s 
record.  We  can  tell  more  about 
bone  development,  breed  type  and 
body  conformation.  We  breed  our 
gilts  at  8  months.  At  farrowing 
they  weigh  450  to  470  lbs. 


HEIFERS  picked  for  dairy  con¬ 
formation  and  fed  the  proper  ra¬ 
tion  can  be  bred  several  months 
earl;er  than  those  on  the  average 
farm.  Although  they’re  younger 
than  the  average  when  bred,  our 
heifers  are  large  and  well  developed 
when  they  drop  their  first  calf. 


Over  Feed  Cost 


For  2  years  after  Elmer  Burkert 
took  over  his  present  80-acre 
farm  in  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  he  had 
to  buy  hay  to  keep  his  25  milkers 
going  through  the  winter.  The 
grasslands  were  so  run  out,  the 
previous  owner  had  to  buy  hay 
every  year  though  he  had  only 
11  milkers. 

By  1944,  2  years  after  he  moved 
to  Waterville,  Elmer  had  his  grass¬ 
lands  producing  to  the  point  where 
he  had  surplus  hay.  Last  year, 
he  had  1200  surplus  bales  after 
feeding  44  head  of  milkers  and 
young  stock. 

There’s  no  miracle  behind  this 
success.  It’s  simply  been  a  step 
by  step  building  of  better  hay  fields 
and  permanent  pastures. 

The  very  first  winter  Elmer 
moved  to  Waterville,  he  spread 
64  tons  of  lime  over  his  frozen  fields 
in  preparation  for  next  spring’s 
seeding.  After  looking  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  talking  with  his  county 
agent,  Elmer  decided  on  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  alfalfa,  Ladino  Clover,  and 
bromegrass. 

Once  he  finished  re-seeding, 
Elmer  took  the  job  just  as  seri¬ 
ously  of  maintaining  his  fields  for 
hay  and  grazing.  In  fact,  he  figures 
once  you  have  your  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  seeded  to  the  right  mixtures, 
you’ve  just  started.  It’s  what  you 
do  from  then  on  that  counts. 


*441  Profit 
Per  Cow  in  ’51 

by  Bruce  K.  Symonds 

His  program  calls  for  liming  and 
fertilizing  every  year.  In  1951,  hay 
yield  averaged  3.5  tons  to  the  acre, 
proof  that  lime  and  fertilizer  are  a 
good  investment. 

Because  he’s  a  good  grass  farmer 
doesn’t  mean  that  Elmer  Burkert 
neglects  his  44  head  of  purebred 
Holsteins.  On  the  contrary,  he’s 
kept  them  right  up  close  to  the  500 
lb.  fat  mark  for  three  years  now. 

"The  secret  of  this,”  according 
to  Elmer,  "is  aiming  to  keep  our 
cows  in  the  same  flesh  the  year 
around  through  balanced  grain 


Elmer  Burkert  is  telling  Purinaman  Lee  Van 
Atta  that  in  1951-52,  his  Holsteins  aver¬ 
aged  13,914  ibs.  of  milk  and  458  lbs.  of 
fat  on  DHIA  test. 

feeding.  There’s  no  profit  in  turn¬ 
ing  cows  out  to  pasture  and  for¬ 
getting  about  them.  This  way,  our 
cows  don’t  drop  off  in  flesh  or 
production  during  pasture  season. 

"Along  with  our  good  quality 
roughage,  we  feed  Purina’s  16% 
Cow  Chow.  This  is  plenty  of  pro¬ 
tein  to  supplement  our  alfalfa  hay. 
If  we  fed  a  higher  protein  ration, 
we’d  only  be  wasting  feed  and 
money.” 

The  real  proof  of  Elmer  Burkert’s 
grass  and  grain  feeding  program 
is  the  $441  average  profit  over  feed 
cost  which  his  milkers  turned  in 
last  year.  And  after  all  this  is  what 
really  counts. 


Seven-year-old  “Creator  Seven”  is  the  first  purebred  Holstein  to 
have  the  honor  of  being  classified  “Excellent”  in  Oneida  County. 
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Turkey  Eggs  That  Hatch 
. . .  Poults  That  Live  and  Grow 


Eastern  turkey  growers  must 
constantly  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  lower  priced  shipped-in 
turkeys.  Their  only  chance  is  by 
growing  birds  of  top  quality  and 
selling  their  product  on  the  basis 
of  its  quality. 

On  the  West  Coast  a  widely 
different  type  of  turkey  business 
exists.  Here  many  large  breeder 
flocks  are  kept  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  shipping  hatching  eggs 
or  baby  poults  into  mid-western 
areas.  Both  phases  of  business  call 
for  high  hatchability  of  strong 
poults.  Both  areas  have  learned 
that  Purina  Turkey  Breeder  Chows 
help  them  do  the  job. 

Take  Bill  Gozzi  of  Guilford, 
Conn.,  as  an  example.  The  Gozzis 
keep  1,500  breeders  and  each  year 
raise  10,000  market  turkeys.  Last 
year  they  entered  poults  in  the 
Connecticut  Turkey  of  Tomorrow 


Contest.  At  24  weeks  their  terns 
averaged  27.7  lbs.,  their  hens  16.1 
lbs.  Mortality  for  the  entire  period 
was  only  4%.  They  got  back  1  lb. 
of  turkey  for  each  3.7  lbs.  of  feed 
on  the  commercial  flock. 

McPherrin’s  California  Farms  at 
Riverside  is  a  good  example  of 
what  is  happening  on  the  West 
Coast.  For  the  1951-52  season  Mc¬ 
Pherrin’s  hatched  or  shipped  over 
1,400,000  turkey  eggs  that  came 
from  breeders  in  23  Purina  fed 
flocks.  Average  fertility  of  eggs  to 
March  1st  was  86.2%. 

Thus  both  breeders  and  hatch - 
erymen  who  supply  poults  and 
growers  who  buy  them  are  benefited 
by  Purina’s  research  into  the  im¬ 
provement  of  turkey  breeder  feeds. 
Another  fine  example  of  how  mod¬ 
ern  science  is  being  put  to  work 
to  help  the  farmer. 


A  majority  of  Gozzi's  birds  are  sold  over  the  counter.  Their 
freezer  locker  off  the  salesroom  holds  2,000  frozen  turkeys. 


Since  early  last  July  every  bag 
of  Purina  Laying  Chows  going 
into  eastern  areas  has  carried 
extra  egg  making  factors.  Product 
changes  have  again  stepped  up  the 
egg  making  efficiency  of  Purina 
Layena,  Lay  Chow,  Breeder  Lay- 
ena  and  Breeder  Chow. 

Responding  to  this  new  Research, 
hens  throughout  the  East  started 
making  more  trips  to  the  nest. 
Without  accurately  kept  records 
the  increased  rate  of  lay  might,  have 
slipped  by  unnoticed  As  the  sea¬ 
son  approached  when  old  hens 
usually  slow  down,  many  of  these 
Purina  fed  hens  found  the  Utils 
something  added  as  a  result  of  Pur¬ 
ina  Research  was  having  its  full 
effect.  Bodies  of  hens  retained  their 
fleshing  a  little  better.  The  heat  of 
summer  seemed  to  bother  them  a 
little  less  than  usual. 

The  formula  changes  in  Purina 
Laying  Chows  resulting  in  this 
improvement  brought  lower  cost 
per  dozen  to  thousands  of  Purina 
fed  flocks.  It  was  accomplished  by 
a  reduction  in  the  fiber  or  indigest¬ 
ible  parts  of  the  ration. 

Taking  out  a  little  of  a  high  fiber 
ingredient  and  substituting  one  of 
low  fiber  content  seexns  like  a  very 
simple  change.  Actually  it  had 
many  complications.  These  Purina 
Researchers  were  dealing  with  for- 


POULTRY 

HEALTH 


W.  C.  Schofield,  D.V.M. 
Disease  Control  Laboratory 


If  unusual  poultry  disease  symp¬ 
toms  appear  in  your  flock,  the  wise 
course  is  to  get  specimens  to  a 
diagnostic  laboratory  quick.  Delay 
of  a  day  or  two  may’  give  the 
disease  a  chance  to  spread  through 
the  entire  flock. 


With  most  outbreaks  of  disease 
we’ll  tell  you  to  check  and  correct 
faulty  ventilation;  to  clean  up  and 
disinfect;  to  fix  water  fountains  so 
they  won’t  overflow;  to  check  birds 
for  lice  and  worms  and  colds.  Why 
wait  until  disease  threatens  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  sources  of  trouble? 


Lice  may  not  cause  50  %  of  poul¬ 
try  trouble,  but  we  do  find  lice  on 
more  than  50  %  of  the  adult  speci¬ 
mens  submitted  to  our  laboratory. 

"Colds”  are  usually  caused  by  a 
virus  or  bacterial  infection  of  some 
kind,  but  intestinal  worms  or  the 
slimy  mucus  indicating  an  earlier 
attack  of  coccidiosis  have  lowered 
the  resistance  of  about  50  %  of 
birds  we  examine. 

Lice  and  worms  and  coccidiosis 
are  problems  every  poultryman 
must  face  and  whip.  Your  Purina 
dealer  has  products  for  their  effec¬ 
tive  control.  Why  don’t  you  ask 
his  advice  and  set  up  a  program 
that  will  lessen  the  danger  of  such 
diseases  taking  toll  in  your  flock? 


mulas  that  were  accurately  balanced. 
Reductk  n  of  one  ingredient  meant 
a  new  alignment  of  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals  and  .  her  nutiicional  factors 
they  ca  r'  \ 

Changes  in  formula  were  impor¬ 
tant.  but  it  was  also  necessary  to 
fit  them  into  a  feeding  schedule. 
Available  in  a  choice  of  Mash  or 
Checker-Etts  helped  make  them 
easy  to  adapt,  especially  where  Pur¬ 
ina  Booster  Checkers  were  top  fed. 

Booster  Checkers  with  their 


high-vitamin,  high-mineral,  high- 
protein  content  were  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  boosting  birds  over  a 
period  of  strain,  such  as  comes 
when  heavy  laying  pullets  must 
adjust  themselves  to  short  days 
and  long  cold  nights. 


Booster  Checkers  have  filled  this 
need  so  well  that  thousands  of  good 
poultrymen  have  continued  feed¬ 
ing  them  foi  longer  periods,  and 
have  gotten  a  longer  period  of 
heavy  production. 


NEW  FEED  LOWERS  EGG  COST... 


TALKING 


OARD 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


You’ll  find  a  man  in  most  every 
Purina  store  similar  to  the  one 
pictured  here.  He’s  a  Purina  Grad¬ 
uate  Feeding  Advisor,  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  his  general  knowledge  of 
livestock  and  poultry,  and  trained 
so  he  can  help  his  customers  with 
feeding  problems. 

This  Feeding  Advisor  is  Belmont 
Hubright  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  right 
hand  man  of  Purina  dealer  L.  W. 
Potter  of  Palmyra.  These  pictures 
show  a  few  of  the  many  jobs  Bel¬ 
mont  handles  in  the  course  of  help¬ 
ing  farmers  near  Palmyra. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  Purina 
Feeding  Advisor  working  in  your 
community,  we  suggest  you  look 
him  up  at  the  Purina  store.  You’ll 
find  him  a  good  man  to  know. 


HOW  TO  GROW  BETTER  CALVES  —  Like  other 
this  calf.  The  accurate  weights  kept  help  him  show.. forme 


keeps  close  watch  on  live  store  displays,  like 
can  expect  a  good  program  to  do  for  them. 


WHAT  THE  PRODUCT 
WILL  DO  — Belmont 
likes  to  show  customers 
what  a  product  will  do 
for  them.  His  methods  are 
not  “high  pressure"  sell¬ 
ing,  but  he  tries  to  make 
it  easy  for  a  customer  to 
decide  what  he  wants 
to  buy. 


DAIRY  CLUB  WORK— 

One  of  Belmont’s  newest 
jobs  was  to  organize  a 
Dairy  Club.  Its  purpose 
is  to  help  dairymen  like 
Maynard  De  May.  With 
Belmont1';  help  Mr.  DeMay 
developed  4  Brown  Swiss 
heifers  each  of  which  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  10,000 
lbs.  of  milk  in  their  first 
lactation. 


POULTRY  SERVICE 

CALLS — Many  of  the 
12-15  calls  Belmont  makes 
each  day  are  on  iong- 
♦ims  Purina  feeders  like 
broiler  growers  Orville 
and  Blanche  Marquort. 
Often,  when  customers 
need  advice,  they  call  for 
Belmont  to  come  out  in 
the  evening  or  early  in 
the  morning. 


DAIRY  GROUP  MEET¬ 
INGS —  Belmont  often 
meets  with  groups  of  in¬ 
terested  folks  at  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  farm.  Here  he  can 
talk  about  animals  and 
can  show  how  improved 
practices  in  feeding  and 
management  are  bring¬ 
ing  extra  profits. 


CONDITION  YOUR 
DOG  FOR  BETTER 
HUNTING 


Crisp  cool  nights,  trees  turn¬ 
ing  color— hunting  season 
is  just  around  the  corner. 

And  for  a  happy  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  field,  you  can’t 
beat  a  boy,  his  dad  and 
their  dog. 

Hunting  dogs,  to  do  a 
good  all-season  job  on  birds 
or  game,  must  enter  the 
season  in  top  shape.  They 
should  carry  plenty  of  muscle 
and  a  reserve  of  energy- 
producing  hard  fat. 

Controlled  exercise  and 
proper  feedings  of  Purina  Dog 
Chow  Kibbled  Meal  or  Dog  Chow 
Checkers  will  build  that  needed 
condition.  This  conditioning  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  started  a  month  or 
more  before  the  opening  of  hunt¬ 
ing  season. 

Owners  who  live  on  farms  are 


tempted  to  allow  their  dogs  to  get 
too  much  exercise  before  hunting 
season.  Dogs  should  be  held  back 
enough  so  they  store  a  reserve  of 
fat.  Yet,  to  harden  muscles,  they 
should  be  worked  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  weeks  before  hunt¬ 
ing  season  swings  into  action. 
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FIND  YOUR  PURINA  DIALER  LISTED 


Take  your  feeding  problems 
to  your  friendly  Purina  Dealer 

NEW  YORK 

ADDISON,  Moore's  Mill 
AKRON,  Grovers  Feed  8  Form  Supply 
ALFRED  STATION,  Judson  Steam 
AMENIA,  Willson-Eaton  Co. 

AMSTERDAM,  Goodnow's 
ANGOLA,  Farmers  Feed  Store 
ARGYLE,  Argyle  Hardware 
ATTICA,  Godfrey  Milling 
ALBURN,  Check-R-Board 
AVOCA,  Albert  Hubbard 
BALDWIN  PLACE,  Barlow  8  Young 
BALDWINSVILLE,  Mercer  Milling  Co. 
BATAVIA,  Farm  Supply  Store 
BATH,  E.  H.  Dudley 
BAY  SHORE,  Bay  Shore  Feed  Co. 

BELLMORE,  L.  I.,  Bellmore  Feed  Co. 

BERLIN,  J.  T.  Ames 
BINGHAMTON,  Check-R-Board 
BOONVILLE,  Caswell  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
BRAINARD,  J.  T.  Ames 
BREWSTER,  Brewster  Farm  Supply 
BROCKPORT,  Wm.  H.  Archer 
BROOKLYN,  Andrew  Goetz  &  Sons,  Inc. 
BUFFALO,  Bailey  Feed  Store 
BUFFALO,  Howard  Baldauf 
BUFFALO,  Schwegler  Hatchery 
BUFFALO,  Frank  Sturm  8  Son 
BUFFALO.  Frank  E.  Thomas 
BULLVILLE,  Weld-Cox  Supply  Co. 

CADYVILLE,  Dock  8  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 
CALLICOON,  Werlau's  Feed  &  Farm  Supply 
CANANDAIGUA,  Henry  A.  Converse 
CANTON,  Finch's  Farm  Supply 
CARTHAGE,  Ambrose  Gormley  8  Co.,  Inc. 
CASTLETON,  Schodack  Valley  Mills 
CAZENOVIA,  Cazenovia  Feed  8  Farm  Supply  . 
CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  Steiner’s  Cl., 

Feed  8  Lumber  Co. 

CENTER  MORICHES,  L.  I.,  Village  Feed  Store 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Community  Feed  Store 
CENTRAL  SQUARE,  Goettel's  Central  Sq.  Sup. 
CHAFFEE,  Limburg's  Mill 
CHAZY,  Dock  8  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

CINCINNATUS,  Curry's  Farm  Service 
CLINTON  CORNERS,  Clinton  Corners  Supply 
CLYDE,  A.  R.  Ketchum 
COBLESKILL,  Check-R-Board 
COLD  SPRING,  Herbert  Sara 
COOPERSTOWN,  R.  B.  Aunger 
CORTLAND,  Cortland  County  Feed 
CRARYVILLE,  Craryville  Feed  Co. 

DELHI,  Check-R-Board 

DERBY,  L.  A.  Hazard  8  Sons 

EAST  RANDOLPH,  Randolph  Feed  &  Supply 

EDEN,  F.  Laing's  Mill 

ELBA,  A.  A.  G  rinnell  Co.,  Inc. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT,  S.  L.  Drown  8  Sons 
ELLICOTTVILLE,  Hawkins  Feed  Store 
ELMIRA,  Check-R-Board 
FAIRPORT,  J.  Milton  McMahon,  Inc. 

FALCONER,  Check-R-Board 
FILLMORE,  Fillmore  Farm  Supply 
FLORIDA,  Dombrowski’s  Farm  Supply 
FORESTVILLE,  Shadle  Milling  Co. 

FT.  PLAIN,  Hallsville  Farm  Supply 


YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  HAS  PURINA  DISINFECTANT 
the  marvelous  new  dairy  disinfectant!  Purina  Disin¬ 
fectant  is  a  stronger  germ  killer  than  chlorine,  yet 
does  not  dry  and  chap  cows’  teats  and  milkers’  hands. 
Use  Purina  Disinfectant  for  sanitizing  and  rinsing 
milking  machines,  teat  cups  and  other  equipment. 


disinfectant 

'Jit'*’  *n*t  Hou*«**° 


FRANKLINVILLE,  Farmers  Feed  8  Supply 
FULTON,  Check-R-Board 
GENOA,  Stack  8  Turek,  Inc. 

GERMANTOWN,  Miller  &  Hover 
GHENT,  John  I.  Miller  Co. 

GLENCOE  MILLS,  Harold  G.  Weaver 
GLENS  FALLS,  Check-R-Board 
GLOVERSVILLE,  John  L.  Smith  ZT 

GOUVERNEUR,  J.  E.  McAllaster  8  Sony 
GREAT  NECK,  L.  I.,  Great  Neck  Feed  8  Sup.  Co. 
GREENE,  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

GREENWICH,  Greenwich  Feed  8  Farm  Supply 
GROTON,  S.  C.  Gooding  8  Co.,  Inc. 
GUILFORD,  Guilford  Feed  8  Coal  Co. 
HAMBURG,  Richardson  Milling  Co. 
HAMILTON,  Charles  F.  Jaquay 
HAMMOND,  O.  N.  Carr  Co 
HOLLEY,  Hatch  Wilson 
HOOSICK  FALLS,  Schmigel  Brothers 
HUDSON,  Harold  G.  Weaver 
HUNTINGTON,  F.  M.  Concannon 
HYDE  PARK,  Sterling  Dickinson 
INTERLAKEN,  Vance  Crane  8c  Son 
IRONA,  D.  A.  Bodah  8c  Co. 

JOHNSON,  Clark  Co. 

JOHNSONVILLE,  J  I.  Sewell 
KATONAH,  Katonah  Feed  8  Hardware 
KINGSTON,  C.  H.  Padgham 
LAKE  PLACID,  R.  C.  Torrance 
LIBERTY,  Clark  Krum  Si  Sons 
LISBON,  Mayne  8c  Stafford 
LITTLE  FALLS,  Nash  Feed  Co. 

LOCKPORT,  Lockport  Feed  8c  Supply  Co. 

LONG  ISLAND,  Long  Island  Farmers  Exchange 
LOWVILLE,  Louis  Bush  8c  Sons 

MALONE,  Foote’s  Feed  Store 
MARILLA,  H.  F.  Phillips  8c  Son 
MECHANICVILLE,  Curtis  Feed  Store 
MENDON,  Andrew  J.  Kohl 
MIDDLETOWN,  L.  R.  Wallace 
MONTGOMERY,  The  Brescia  Coal,  Lumber  8 
Feed  Supply  Corp. 

MT.  UPTON,  H.  B.  Curtis 

MT.  VERNON,  Chas.  Rockwell  8k  Son 


Dairyman  James  Dowd  (right) 
of  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.  and  Purina 
dealer  Arthur  March  are  look¬ 
ing  over  Mr.  Dowd's  16  acre 
piece  of  corn. 

In  addition  to  advising  him 
on  his  grassland  program. 
Dealer  March  is  also  helping 
Mr.  Dowd  keep  more  complete 
dairy  records.  Already  he's 
saved  him  some  money  by 
weighing  feed  regularly. 

Your  Purina  dealer  is  ready 
to  be  of  service  to  you  in  the 
same  way.  Feel  free  to  call 
on  him. 


MUNNSVILLE,  Arthur  March 
NAPLES,  Chas.  R.  Standish 
NASSAU,  Ralph  Devereaux 
NEWARK,  Wayne  County  Feed  8:  Farm  Supply 
NEW  PALTZ,  A.  P.  Le  Fevre  . 

NEWPC  _ 

vski 

Feed  Store 

NORTH  CREEK,  W.  R^WJiddell  Stores 
NORTH  HARPERSVILLE,  Smith  8c  Stryker 
NORTH  JAVA,  Reisdorf  Bros. 

NORWICH,  Check-R-Board 

OAK  HILL,  Deans  Catskill  Valley  Mills 
OGDENSBURG,  Ogdensburg  Farm  Supply 
OLEAN,  Olean  Feed  8c  Supply  Co. 

ONEIDA,  Frank  H.  Mayer 
ONEONTA,  Check-R-Board 
ORCHARD  PARK,  C.  B.  Hazard  Co. 
OSSINING,  Wagner’s  Feed  Store 
OSWEGO,  Cfieck-R-Board 
OTISVILLE,  L.  R.  Wallace 
OWEGO,  Check-R-Board 

PALMYRA,  L.  W.  Potter 
PATCHOGUE,  M.  Hodkin  8k  Sons 
PAWLING,  Pawling  Farm  Supply 
PEEKSKILL,  W.  J.  Owen 
PENN  YAN,  Palleson's  Mill 
PERRY,  Coles  Farm  Supply 
PERU,  Peru  Supply  Co. 

PINE  PLAINS,  Samuel  Deuel,  Inc 
PLATTSBURG,  Dock  8c  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

PORT  HENRY,  Dock  8k  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

PORT  JEFFERSON,  M.  Remz 
POTSDAM,  Duff's  Feed  Store 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  Poughkeepsie  Supply  Co. 
PREBLE,  A.  L.  Van  Housen  8:  Son 
PULASKI,  Check-R-Board 
RANSOMVILLE,  Ransomville  Feed  Store 
RAVENA,  A  Van  Hoesen  &  Son 
RHINEBECK,  Linwood  Farms 
RIVERHEAD,  Barnett  S.  Golding  &  Son 
ROCHESTER,  Wm.  H.  Archer 
ROME,  Caswell  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 


ROSENDALE,  E.  P.  Demarest 

SALT  POINT,  Salt  Point  Supply 
SARANAC  LAKE,  J.  A.  Latour 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  Avard  S.  Dake 
SCHENECTADY,  Schenectady  Farm  Supply 
SMITHTOWN,  C.  F.  Hodgkinson 
SOUTH  DAYTON,  Austin  Milling,  Inc 
SPENCER,  Spencer  Cooperative  Society,  Inc. 
SPEONK,  Long  Island  Farmers  Exchange 
SPRING  VILLE.Golden  Mill 
STAMFORD,  Griffin  Brooks 
STANFORDVILLE,  J.  J.  Haight  8  Co. 
STEPHENTOWN,  John  L.  Mayer 
SYRACUSE,  P.  Drescher’s  Sons 
THERESA,  William  S.  Tenney 
TONAWANDA,  Schreiber  8t  Lamp 
TROY,  Troy  Feed  8t  Supply  Co 

VALLEY  COTTAGE,  Bellows  Feed  Co. 

WADDINGTON,  Ha  nes  8i  Hanson 
WARSAW,  Montgomery  Bros. 
WASHINGTONVILLE,  Frank  Brown 
WATERTOWN,  Check-R-Board 
WATERVILLE,  Louis  J  Gale 
WATKINS  GLEN,  Frost's  Feed  Mill 
WAYLAND,  Clover  Farm  Store 
WESTBURY,  Westbury  Feed  8c  Supply  Co.,  Inc 
WESTPORT,  Dock  8k  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 
WESTTOWN,  C.  G.  Clark  8  Son 
WHITE  PLAINS,  The  Pedigree  Shop 
WILLIAMSVILLE,  Williamsville  Water  Mills 
YAPHANK,  Raymonds  Feed  Co. 

YONKERS,  Sgobbo  Seed,  Feed  8c  Fertilizer  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ABSECON,  W.  B.  Etris  8c  Co. 

ALLOWAY,  Ewen  Bros.  Co  ,  Inc. 

ATCO,  Central  Feed  8c  Supply  Co. 

BERN ARDSVILLE,  Somerset  Grain  8c  Feed  Co. 
BLAIRSTOWN,  Kinney’s  Feed  Service 
BOUND  BROOK,  Apgar  Coal  &  Grain  Co 
BRIDGETON,  A.  G.  Johnson  8c  Co. 

CALIFON,  Harry  G.  Geist  Co. 

CEDARVlLLE,  Gossiaux-Bump,  Inc. 
COLUMBUS,  A  Townsend  8  Son 
COOKSTOWN,  Reuben  Hendrickson 
CRANBURY,  Cranbury  Feed  Co 

EGG  HARBOR  CITY,  P.  J.  Drialo 
ELMER,  Isador  Hall 

FARMINGDALE,  Maurice  Hammer  8  Son 

GLASSBORO,  C.  T.  Handy 
GLOUCESTER,  B  Goodman  8  Sons 

HACKETTSTOWN,  Alvah  Thomas  8  Son, 

90  Main  St 

HAMMONTON,  Bellevue  Feed  Service, 
Bellevue  Ave 
HAZLET,  W.  D.  Swortzel 

LINWOOD,  Anderson  Feed  8  Supply  Co 

MAPLEWOOD,  Pierson’s  Mill,  697  Valley  Si 

MERCHANTVILLE,  B.  M  Beidemon 
MILFORD,  Cregar’s  Feed  Store 
MT.  HOLLY,  Fenimore  Bros. 

NESHANIC  STATION,  Orville  L.  Shurts 
NEWTON,  Farmers  Feed  8  Supply 
NEWARK,  Charles  Plakcy  Feed  Co.,  32  Carside  St 
NORTH  BERGEN,  S.  Davis  Co.,  921  Dell  Ave 
Foot  Monroe  St. 

OAK  RIDGE,  Oak  Ridge  Turkey  Farm  8  Hatchery 

PASSAIC,  Steinberg  Grain,  Feed  Supply, 

52  Wall  St. 

PEMBERTON,  J.  G.  Montgomery  8  Co  ,  Inc 
PENNINGTON,  C.  W.  Brick  Milling  Co 
PENNSGROVE,  Jordan  Feed  8  Supply 
PITTSTOWN,  Shimps  Feed  Store 

RINGOES,  Ringoes  Lumber  8  Feed  Co. 

RIO  GRANDE,  Rio  Grande  Coal  8  Feed  Co. 
RIVERSIDE,  Joseph  Welding  8  Son 

SHREWSBURY,  Lowes  Coal  Co 
S.  PLAINFIELD,  Nischwitz  8  Co.,  Front  St.  8 
L.  V.  R  R  Track 

SOUTH  RIVER,  Middlesex  Farm  Supplies 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mountain  View  Farm  Supply  Co 
SWEDESBORO,  Avis  Mill  Feed  Store 

TOMS  RIVER,  C.  W.  Back  Milling  Co 
VINELAND,  L.  Sheard  8  Son,  203  N.  East  Ave. 

WESTWOOD,  Comfort  Coal  8  Lumber  Co 

WHITE  HOUSE  STATION,  Garden  State 
Hatchery,  Main  St. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  Handy  Feed  8  Supply 
WOODBINE,  Muenzer’s  Poultry  Breeding  Farms 
WOODSTOWN,  Avis  Mills 


I  WANT  TO  ORDER  MY  CHICKS  TODAY  FOR  FEBRUARY  I* 
DELIVERY-  WANT  TO  BE  SURE  TO  GET  THE  SAME  GOOD  . 
CHICKS  I  GOT  LAST  VEAR. 


YOU  SURE  HIT  IT  RIGHT,  PROSPER  LOTS  OF 

EGGS  TO  SELL  WHEN 

.MARKET'S  HIGH  S~-~^  f 


m  GONNA  PLAY  IT  SAFE. 
SEE  WHAT  THE  EGG  MARKET!) 
GONNA  DO  BEFORE  I  ORDER 
^ "CHICKS 


CAL,  WE  HAP  THIS  ^ 
SAME  CONVERSATION 
LAST  YEAR--— < 


LUCKY  DOG! 
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Do  you  believe  that  bloat  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  feeding  animals  heavily  be¬ 
fore  they  are  turned  on  lush  pasture? 

A  good  many  dairymen  believe  that 
such  procedure  is  very  helpful.  Some 
think  that  it  is  unimportant  whether 
the  cows  get  roughage  or  grain  just  so 
long  as  they  are  not  hungry.  There  is 
a  theory  that  the  roughage  tickles  the 
cow’s  stomach  and  causes  her  to  belch 
gas,  but  others  think  that  it  is  just  a 
question  of  having  the  cows  well  fed 
so  they  will  not  be  ravenously  hungry 
and  overeat  on  luxuriant  grass.  Some 
believe  that  cows  that  have  plenty  of 
salt  are  less  troubled  with  bloat. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  ways 
that  we  can  cash  in  on  better  pasture  is 
to  feed  less  grain.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  some 
dairymen  are  feeding  more  grain  than 
they  should,  considering  the  very  high 
quality  of  roughage,  including  pasture, 
hay  and  grass  silage? 

Some  people  think  so.  The  question 
of  just  how  much  grain,  to  feed  a  cow 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  decisions 
that  a  good  dairyman  has  to  make. 
With  higher  production  costs  it  is  one 
that  dairymen  can  study  with  profit. 

Certainly  quite  a  number  of  dairy¬ 
men  are  feeding  less  grain  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  than  they  once  did.  The 
problem  is  not  entirely  a  question  of 
what  amount  of  grain  will  produce  the 
most  milk  but  rather  the  question  of 
what  amount  of  grain  will  be  most 
profitable. 

*  *  * 

Is  there  any  chemical  that  can  be  used 
to  kill  milkweed? 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  chemical 
weed  killer  available  today  which  will 
do  an  adequate  job  of  controlling  milk¬ 
weed.  The  best  method  of  control  is  to 
plant  the  infested  field  in  row  crops 
which  are  to  be  intensively  cultivated. 


ON  THURSDAY,  February  26,  the 
members  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  California  Tour  Party  will 
see  Yosemite  Valley  and  many  other 
awe-inspiring  views  in  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  California. 

At  the  left  is  El  Capitan  which  is 
3,604  feet  high;  at  the  left  of  the  center 
you  can  see  Half  Dome,  4,892  feet  high 
and,  near  the  center  of  the  picture. 
Bridal  Veil  Falls,  620  feet  high. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  party 
will  start  for  Yosemite  at  8  a.m.  After 
lunch  at  the  Tioga  Hotel  they  will 
change  to  Yosemite  Park  buses  and 
motor  over  the  All  Year  Highway  and 
along  the  Merced  River  for  40  miles  to 
El  Portal,  the  entrance  to  the  Park. 
They  will  arrive  at  the  luxurious  Ah- 


This,  in  conjunction  with  fall  plowing, 
will  markedly  reduce  the  stand  of  milk¬ 
weed.  Milkweed  is  spread  primarily  by 
underground  roots  which  act  as  storage 
organs  and  store  food  from  one  season 
to  the  next.  By  frequent  cultivation 
and  fall  plowing  the  ability  of  these 
roots  to  store  food  is  reduced,  as  is 
their  ability  to  produce  new  growth  the 
next  season.  The  weed  killers  in  use 
today  do  nothing  more  than  kill  the 
above  ground  portions,  and  the  storage 
roots  immediately  send  up  new  shoots. 
Milkweed  is  seldom  a  problem  in  land 
that  receives  frequent  cultivation. 

— E.  R.  Marshall 
*  *  * 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  extensive 
remodeling  of  our  dairy  barn.  We  are 
wondering  if  we  should  look  into  the 
matter  of  a  pen  stable. 

It  has  been  our  feeling  that  a  dairy 
barn  should  be  adapted  to  the  situation 
on  the  farm.  Few  people  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  man  with  a  good  conven¬ 
tional  stable  should  junk  it  and  build 
a  pen  stable.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cases  where  you  have  to  build  or  re¬ 
model  extensively,  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  look  into  this  matter  of  pen  stabling. 
The  best  way  is  to  visit  and  talk  with  a 
man  who  has  had  pen  stable  experience 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  If 
properly  organized,  there  are  important 
labor-saving  possibilities  and  other  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  cutting  production  costs. 

*  *  * 

How  deep  a  mulch  of  sawdust  should 
be  put  on  strawberries?  What  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  sawdust? 

Usual  recommendation  is  2  or  3  inch¬ 
es.  Sawdust  does  not  contain  weed 
seeds.  In  some  areas  it  is  more  available 
than  straw,  and  it  seems  to  be  unusual¬ 
ly  effective  in  helping  to  retain  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil. 


wahnee  Hotel  where  they  will  stay 
overnight. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast 
they  will  leave  for  an  all  day  motor 
tour  with  luncheon  at  the  Badger  Pass 
Ski  House,  and  then  to  Mariposa  Grove 
of  Big  Trees. 

Before  long  a  complete  descriptive 
itinerary  of  the  tour  will  be  printed 
which- we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  with¬ 
out  obligation.  Just  address  California 
Tour,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  case  you  are  curi¬ 
ous  about  the  cost,  it  will  be  about  $800 
for  one  in  lower  berth  from  New  York 
City,  with  corresponding  lower  rates 
from  upstate  points  in  New  York. 

The  dates  of  the  tour  are  February  18 
to  March  14. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

FEED  TESTS  PROVE 

ANIMALS  ME 

WHAT  THEY  EAT! 


Candy  and  Sandy,  above,  2  weeks  old  . . .  right,  1 1  months  old. 


These  famous  identical  twin  heifers  were  born  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  and  used 
in  an  amazing  feed  test.  Candy,  on  milk,  gained  103  lbs.  in  3  months  .  .  .  cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF-STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in  3  months,  cost  $14.95. 


These  4  month  old  calves  show  the 
excellent  bone  growth  of  animals 
started  on  CAF-STAR. 


Note  the  fine  ud¬ 
der  development 
of  a  6  month  old 
heifer  at  Dawn¬ 
wood  Farms.  This 
udder  is  typical  of 
calves  started  on 
CAF-STAR. 


Notice  the  depth  on  these  yearling  heifers  raised 
at  Dawnwood  Farms.  All  were  started  on  CAF- 
STAR  liquid  feeding,  followed  by  CAF-STAR  fed 
dry  and  sprinkled  on  the  grain  ration. 


Find  if  your  calves  are 
getting  proper  growth. 
Measure  the  girth  as 
above  and  compare 
with  averages  on  our 
weight  chart.  Chart  and 
tape  yours  free.  See 
coupon  below. 


Compare  the  formula 
of  any  other  calf  starter 
to  that  of  CAF-STAR. 
Note  its  high  protein 
plus  all  the  best  feed 
elements.  Make  sure 
your  feed  dollars  buy 
concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment,  not  just  bulk. 

CAF-STAR  is  better 
than  ever  now  anti¬ 
biotic  aureomycin  is 
added  to  help  prevent 
scours  and  promote 
vitality.  You  can  get 
CAF-STAR  at  most 
feed  dealers. 


Wmitm  Ml  fa*  cmvk 


Insist  on  the  Fine  Products 

Made  for  Farmers  by  Farmers  at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  A.  A.  IB,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases. 

2.  Special  tape  that  tells  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  heart  girth. 

3.  How  to  prevent  Scours  and  raise  fine  calves  (booklet). 

4.  Facts  on  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Antibiotic  in  calf  raising. 

My  Name  and  Address.  .  . . . . . . . 

My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■HI 
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NOT  with  DREAMS 


(Continued 

shire  colony.  Back  of  the  men  rose 
more  mountains  and  hills,  running  on 
to  the  west  to  no  man  knew  where. 

Now  into  that  peaceful  scene  had 
come  General  James  Abercrombie’s 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  troops,  to  go 
down  the  lake  forty  miles  to  capture 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  or  Fort  Carillon  as 
the  French  called  it,  which  was  held 
by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  and  his 
French  and  Indians. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
from  1609  when  Samuel  Champlain 
discovered  the  lake  which  bears  his 
name,  the  French  and  the  English,  and 
later  the  English  and  the  American 
colonists,  had  struggled  for  control  of 
this  great  water  road  which  nearly  di¬ 
vided  New  England  from  the  rest  of 
the  colonies.  It  was  a  vital  link  in  the 
water  route  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
New  York  City.  Boats  could  travel 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  confluence  with 
the  Richelieu  River,  and  then  go  south 
on  Lake  Champlain.  Lake  George,  and 
down  the  Hudson  to  New  York  City 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  again.  There 
was  only  one  portage,  a  matter  of  fif¬ 
teen  miles  between  Fort  William 
Henry  at  the  head  of  Lake  Geoige  and 
Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.  Which¬ 
ever  nation  and  army  held  Fort  Ticon¬ 
deroga  could  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  boats  or  troops  through  this  stra¬ 


from  Page  1) 

soldiers  who  had  left  their  farms  and 
homes  in  all  of  the  northern  colonies 
to  help  the  British  drive  the  French 
from  America. 

The  overloaded  flatboats  had  tough 
going,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
their  rowers  could  make  speed  fast 
enough  to  stay  in  the  procession.  Once, 
Eb  rose  in  his  place  to  look  back 
across  the  hundreds  of  boats  moving 
-so  irresistably  behind  him  and  was 
thrilled  again  to  see  the  bright  regi¬ 
mental  banners  hanging  slack  in  the 
hot  morning  air,  the  sun  gleaming  on 
the  armor,  brilliant  plumes  nodding, 
and  the  sparkle  of  a  million  drops  of 
water  dripping  from  the  oars  in  their 
rhythmic  rise  and  fall. 


tegic  water  road.  No  wonder  the 


French  under  Montcalm  were  desper¬ 
ate  to  hold  the  fort.  No  wonder  the 
colonists  were  equally  detennined  to 
capture  it. 


EBENEZER  WEBSTER  fairly  trem¬ 
bled  with  excitement  as  he  watched 
those  thousands  of  men  and  realized 
the  gigantic  effort  that  was  about  to  be 
made  to  capture  Ticonderoga.  Never 
before  had  an  army  of  that  size  been 
seen  in  the  northern  colonies. 


Jerry,  less  emotional  than  his  young 
companion,  kept  growling  and  mumb¬ 
ling  about  the  many  delays  that  had 
preceded  the  embarkation  and  the 
time  it  was  taking  to  load  the  men. 

“All  we’ve  done  for  months,”  he 
grumbled,  “is  to  wait  an’  wait.” 

Eb  laughed.  “Can’t  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  very  much  waitin’  that  I’ve  done 
since  I’ve  been  in  the  Rangers.” 

“Oh,  you  know  I  wasn’t  talkin’  'bout 
the  Rangers.  I  was  talkin’  ’bout  the 
Redcoats  down  there  an’  their  gener¬ 
als.  Waitin’  seems  to  be  the  chiefest 
thing  they  do.” 

But  at  last  the  men  were  all  in  and 
the  boats  shoved  out  into  the  lake. 
Jerry  Eastman  shouted  to  his  squad  of 
Rangers.  They  pounded  down  the  hill 
to  the  shore,  jumped  into  their  whale¬ 
boats  and  soon  caught  up  with  and 
passed  the  mam  body. 

No  wonder  young  Eb  Webster  was 
so  excited  when  he  saw  that  great 
army  afloat!  Reaching  almost  from 
shore  to  shore  of  the  lake  were  900 
bateaux,  135  whaleboats,  and  rank 
after  rank  of  heavj'  flatboats,  so  heav¬ 
ily  loaded  with  provisions,  baggage, 
and  artillery  that  they  rode  low  in  the 
water.  Eb  and  Jerry  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  Rogers’  Rangers,  with  several 
companies  of  light  infantry,  were  in 
the  whaleboats  at  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
cession.  Following  them  came  column 
after  column  of  bateaux  loaded  with 
the  Redcoats,  the  British  Regulars, 


with  Lord  George  Augustus  Howe  in 


immediate  command.  Lord  Howe  was 
a  favorite  with  Rangers,  Provincials 
and  Regulars  alike,  and  an  inspiration 
to  them  all. 

A  contrast  to  the  gay  tartans  and 
bright  jackets  of  the  highland  regi¬ 
ment  was  the  gloomy  expression  of 
their  leader,  Duncan  Campbell,  who 
with  a  highlander’s  second  sight  fore¬ 
saw  his  own  death  in  the  coming  en¬ 
gagement.  In  that  mighty  armada, 
also,  were  9,000  Provincials,  American 


tempered,  undependable  and  unlike- 
able;  and  Captain  Ogden,  substantial, 
a  man  you  could  follow.  Then  there 
were  Captains  Brewer,  Dunbar,  Turn¬ 
er,  Williams,  Carver,  every  one  of 
whom  had  helped  to  make  the  Rangers 
famous.  Outstanding  was  John  Stark, 
sour,  long-faced,  unapproachable,  but 


a  man  to  reckon  with  in  a  fight  and 


destined  to  become  as  famous  a  leader 
as  Major  Rogers  himself. 


IN  contrast  to  this  brilliant,  lively 
scene  was  the  quiet  lake  itself,  its 
surface  dotted  with  green  islands,  its 
shores  bordered  by  mountains  covered 
with  evergreens.  Only  a  short  while 


IN  one  of  the  nearby  boats  rode  Major 
PcOgers.  the  Rangers’  commander. 
Eb  would  never  forget  his  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  Rogers  when  he  had  come 
to  ask  if  he  could  join  the  Rangers 
and  was  bluntly  told  that  they  needed 
men,  not  boys.  After  Rogers  had  ac¬ 
cepted  him,  Eb  still  hadn’t  been 
sure  that  he  wanted  any  part  of  the 
Rangers  with  such  a  commander.  Now 
he  looked  at  him,  sitting  relaxed  in 
the  whaleboat — big,  heavy,  with  a  long- 
nose,  thick  lips,  puffy  eyes,  and  a  neck 
and  shoulders  that  reminded  Eb  of  a 
bull.  Long  since,  Eb  had  found  why 
Rangers  would  follow  Rogers  any- 


before  the  morning  air  had  been  filled 


where.  He  never  asked  a  man  to.  go 


with  the  harsh  commands  of  the  offic¬ 
ers,  the  roll  of  the  drums  and  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  regimental  bands,  while  over 
all  came  the  shrilling  of  the  bagpipes. 

But  whatever  effect  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  expedition  may  have  had 
on  Jerry,  Eb  and  the  other  soldiers,  the 
mountains  and  forests  were  unmoved, 
as  they  had  been  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  As  the  excitement  died  down 
and  the  men  began  to  tire  from  row¬ 
ing,  oppressed  perhaps  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  battle  to  come,  little 
was  heard  except  an  occasional  com¬ 
mand  and  the  steady  splash,  splash  of 
the  oars.  Eb  knew  that  in  the  recesses 
of  those  dark  forests  lurked  the  In¬ 
dians,  marking  every  mile  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  expedition  and  carrying 
information  to  the  Marquis  de  Mont¬ 
calm  at  Fort  Ticonderoga.  But  the 
Indians  were  invisible.  The  only  signs 
of  life  were  several  eagles  floating 
high  overhead.  Eb  shivered,  picturing 
them  as  omens  of  disaster. 

With  the  exception  of  Lord  Howe, 
Eb  didn’t  know  any  of  the  British  of¬ 
ficers,  but  he  could  easily  recognize 
most  of  the  captains  of  the  Ranger 
companies  in  the  boats  around  him. 
There  was  Butterfield,  fiery,  quick- 


where  he  wouldn’t  go  himself.  Lead 
them  into  danger,  yes — danger  was  the 
Rangers’  business — but  he’d  bring 
them  out  again  if  there  was  any  get¬ 
ting  out.  Rightly  did  the  Indians  name 
him  Wobi  Madaondo,  the  White  Devil, 
for  Robert  Rogers  and  his  Rangers 
were  for  years  a  scourge  of  death  to 
Indians  and  to  the  French,  who  never 
knew  when  or  where  to  expect  them. 
Rogers’  exploits  and  his  terrible  ruth¬ 
lessness  were  a  legend  up  and  down 
the  border.  But  now  he  sat  relaxed, 
visiting  genially  with  some  of  his  men. 

Eb’s  glance  wandered  over  his  com¬ 
panions  in  the  boat  and  he  wondered 
if  he  looked  as  they  did.  If  so,  he 
thought,  his  friends  back  home 
wouldn’t  know  him.  The  ravages  of 
smallpox  had  pitted  and  scarred  many 
of  the  faces,  already  burned  black  by 
sun  and  wind.  Although  most  of  them 
were  in  their  twenties,  they  looked  like 
middle-aged  men. 

While  Eb’s  thoughts  were  thus  en¬ 
gaged,  Sergeant  Eastman  apparently 
still  held  his  grouch: 


‘I  can  stand  the  heat,”  he  grumbled 


to  Eb.  “I  can  even  stand  the  goldurn 
mosquitoes  an’  flies.  What  gits  my 
goat  is  all  the  waitin’  aroun’  for  weeks 


SLIM  &  SPUD 


Horse  of  a  Different  Color 


an’  months  while  old  Abercrombie  had 
us  scouts  roamin’  back  an’  forth 
through  the  woods  all  spring,  runnin’ 
into  Indian  ambushes  an’  gettin’  our 
men  killed.  While  the  Britishers  sat 
on  their  hind  ends  an’  ate  their  rations, 
us  Rangers  had  to  be  on  the  move 
every  minute  to  guard  the  supply 
lines  an’  keep  old  Mrs.  Nabby  Crombie 
informed  on  what  the  Indians  an’ 
Frenchies  were  doin’.  He  needed  all 
that  time  to  bring  up  supplies  from 
Albany  to  Fort  Edward,  an’  to  knock 
some  discipline  an’  trainin’,  so  he 
claimed,  into  the  Provincial  troops.” 

Jerry  snorted  and  continued  in  the 
same  tone: 

“Always  talkin’  ’bout  the  discipline 
of  the  Provincial  troops!  Discipline  or 
no  discipline,  I’ll  take  ’em  every  time 
before  the  Britishers  when  it  comes  to 
Indian  fightin’.” 

Eb  Webster  looked  at  Jerry  and 
grinned. 

“What’s  got  into  ye,  Sarge?  Don’t 
ye  suppose  I  know  all  ’bout  that 
scoutin’  business?  I  was  right  there, 
wasn’t  I?  Why  hash  it  ail  over  to  me? 
Never  heard  ye  make  such  a  long 
speech  before.  Have  ye  run  down 
now?” 

Eastman  returned  the  grin.  There 
was  a  real  affection  and  understanding 
between  the  two  men,  and  his  belly¬ 
aching  wasn’t  proof  against  the  young¬ 
er  man’s  infectious  good  humor. 


JERRY  EASTMAN  was  26  years  old 
on  that  early  July  day  in  1758,  and  Eb 
Webster  was  only  19.  Eb  had  joined 
the  Rangers  a  year  or  so  before,  and 
Jeriy  had  been  in  a  year  longer.  The 
two  men  had  been  almost  inseparable 
during  the  past  year  as  they  marched, 
fought,  froze  and  starved  with  Rogers’ 


Rangers. 


The  Rangers  knew  that  wild  coun¬ 
try  of  northern  New  York  and  New 


England  as  not  even  the  French  and 


Indians  knew  it.  From  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  on  the  north  to  Albany  on  the 
south,  and  from  east  to  west  they 
knew  the  long  trail  miles,  the  lakes 
and  the  bogs  and  the  mountain  ranges 
that  stretched  west  from  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain  and  east  into  the  Green 
Mountains  and  the  White  Mountains 
of  their  own  colony  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Rangers  claimed  that  they  got 
more  fighting  in  one  year  than  any 
other  outfit  got  in  five.  Nothing  stop¬ 
ped  them,  neither  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
northern  winter  nor  the  boiling  heat 
and  insects  of  the  woods  in  summer. 
In  winter  they  carried  both  snowshoes 
and  skates,  and  double  the  usual 
rounds  of  powder  and  ball.  They  lived 
on  half  rations,  or  on  game  when  they 
could  find  it  and  dared  slioot  without 
betraying  their  whereabouts  to  the 
enemy.  When  they  couldn’t,  they  ate 
parched  corn  or  cornmeal  and  dried 
meat.  More  often  they  dared  not  light 
a  fire  for  cooking  or  for  warmth,  and 
if  they  did  ,  light  one,  they  always 
moved  away  from  it  when  they  slept. 


AS  a  result  of  the  rough  life  and 
frequent  encounters  with  the  French 
and  Indians,  casualties  among  the 
Rangers  were  heavy.  But  they  were  a 
tough  lot  even  before  they  joined  the 
outfit,  hardened  from  boyhood  by 
working  from  daylight  to  dark  to  get 
something  to  eat  and  wear  from  the 
thin  northern  soil.  And  they  were  used 
to  danger  from  being  constantly  on 
guard  against  Indian  attacks,  working 
often  with  a  hoe  or  pitchfork  in  one 
hand,  a  gun  nearby  ready  to  grab. 
Their*  green  buckskin  smocks  and  fun¬ 
ny  little  green  Scotch  caps  marked 
them  as  Rogers’  Rangers,  and  en¬ 
abled  them  in  seconds  after  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  so  disappear  in  the  woods  that 
even  a  nearby  enemy  would  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
green  foliage. 

Eb  Webster  was  a  good  example  of 
the  Ranger  breed  in  spite  of  his  youth. 
He  had  been  grown  up  for  a  long  time. 
Apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  a  hard 
and  mean  guardian,  he  broke  away  at 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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PLOW  SNOW. ..KEEP  YOUR 
ROADS  OPEN  THE 
Jb  J  YEAR  ’ROUND 


.4N*M8R 


THE 

UNIVERSAL  I 

DOZES  EARTH/  LEVELS/  DITCHES/ 
TERRACES  AND  PLOWS  SNOW. 
Fits  9  out  of  10  Makes  or  Models 

#  Equip  your  tractor  with  a  sturdy  SNOJ 
DOZER  and  you  can  work  it  the  year 
’round.  The  heavy-duty,  SNO-DOZER  — 
specially  designed  for  tractors  — does  effi¬ 
cient  grading,  terracing,  crowning,  land¬ 
scaping  and  snowplowing.  SNO-DOZER 
is  hydraulically  operated,  either  hand  or 
power,  equipped  with  6  or  7-foot  blade 
with  reversible  cutting  edge.  Blade  swings 
28  degrees  right  or  left.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
name  of  dealer. 

Jno-Dozer  fits  better  than  75  Makes  and  Models 

. . .  more  than  90%  of  all  Tractors  built  today 


Manufacturing  Division 

MORRISON  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CORP. 

P.  O.  Box  185,  Station  F,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  SNO-DOZElt  literature 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Name. 


Address. 


Type  of  Tractor. 
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lo'Tjfn  B°NUS 

£v£«yNm  DAYS 
A1QNTH 

Save  SAFELY  Tfoul 
and  Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We’ll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail. 

We  Pay  Postage  Both  Ways 
OVER  100  YEARS  Service  to  Savers 
ASSETS  OVER  $60,000/000.00 


i 


R 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

^  «■>  M  mm  M  Mi  mmm  bM  M  — -  UB  mm  MB  MM  MM  MB  MB  MM  M  MM 

Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $- 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

0  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


'lame. 


Address. 


lown. 


. State. 
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PEERLESS  Portabje  j^StaHwary 

#  MILLS 


CRIMPS -CRACKS 

/4U  "pecel 

WITHOUT  DUSTING 

Giant  10-in  diameter  Tuf-Cast,  chromed 
rolls  enmp  or  crack  grams  better,  faster, 
with  less  power  10  Portable  and  Sta¬ 
tionary  Models  PTO  and  V-Belt  drive 
Farm,  Feeder  and  Mill  sizes 

FREE  LITERATURE  —  Gives  full  informa¬ 
tion.  capacities  and  prices  Write  to 


peerless 


JOPLIN, 

MISSOURI 


Dept.  503 


Carroll  T.  Hewitt,  Rl,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  r  50S 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  , 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing” 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a 
lifetime.  No  crew  needed.  Power  with 
th  old  auto  engine.  Beginners  get  ex- 
client  results.  Send  postcard  for 
Free' Book,  “How  To  Make  Lumber.” 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8154  Field  Bldg.,  icansasCity  1 1,  Mo. 


Kneeling  behind  the  champion  4-H  pen  of  lambs  are  Morris  Johnson,  left,  buyer  for 
P  &  C  Family  Foods,  Syracuse,  and  Sam  Adams  of  Sodus,  16-year  old  owner  of  the 
champion  pen.  Johnson,  from  Batavia,  paid  38c  per  pound,  a  total  of  $153.90,  for  the 
five  lambs  which  weighed  in  at  405  pounds.  The  trophy  donated  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Caledonia  rests  on  the  back  of  the  lamb  on  the  left.  Adams  also  had  the 
champion  4-H  single  lamb  and  the  reserve  champion  single  and  pen  of  lambs  for 
the  third  year  in  a  row  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show. 


FAT  STOCK 
SALE 

PRODUCTION  of  top 
quality  livestock  in 
New  York  State  got  an 
encouraging  pat  on  the 
back  on  October  10  when 
26  buyers  paid  excellent 
prices  at  the  Third  An¬ 
nual  New  York  Fat 
Stock  Show  and  Sale,  de¬ 
spite  the  generally  de¬ 
clining  trend  in  live¬ 
stock  market  prices.  The 
show  and  sale  were  held 
at  the  Caledonia  Stock- 
yards  of  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooper¬ 
ative. 


Eleven-year-old  Joel  M.  Kemp  of  Dansville 
holds  the  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  Trophy  in  one  hand  and  his 
champion  4-H  steer  by  the  other  hand. 
The  buyer,  standing  behind  the  champion 
825-pound  steer,  is  Tony  Conti  of  P.  Conti 
and  Sons,  Rochester,  who  paid  62c  per 
pound,  a  total  of  $511.50,  for  the  steer. 


Left:  John  Dunn  of  Ithaca,  superintendent 
of  hogs  at  Cornell  University,  uses  the 
cane  to  help  pose  the  Cornell  entry  that 
was  named  champion  open  class  hog.  In 
his  other  hand,  Dunn  holds  the  winner's 
ribbons  and  trophy  donated  by  the  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  Trust  Company  of  Ithaca. 
Tobin  Packing  Company,  Rochester,  bought 
the  270-pound  champion  hog  for  30c  per 
pound,  a  total  of  $81.00. 


Left:  Mrs.  E.  P.  Forrestel, 
Medina,  was  the  buyer 
and  Cornell  University  was 
the  feeder  of  this  110- 
pound  lamb  which  won 
the  open  class  champion¬ 
ship.  Lawrence  Hunt,  Cor¬ 
nell  shepherd,  holds  the 
trophy  donated  by  the 
Farmers  Production  Credit 
Association  of  Western 
New  York.  Mrs.  Forrestel 
paid  60c  per  pound  for 
the  lamb. 


Proven,  Profitable 
Performance 

Charles  A.  Pumphrey  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  Holstein-Friesian  breeder.  His 
Dalton  Farm,  near  Ellicott  City, 
Md.,  is  the  home  of  Governor  Mad¬ 
cap,  a  great  sire. 

It  wasn't  by  accident  that  Mr.  Pum¬ 
phrey  chose  a  Craine-Natco  tile 
silo  for  the  modern  dairy  barn  he 
built  a  few  years  ago.  A  Natco  silo 
has  given  faithful,  trouble-free 
service  at  another  of  his  barns  for 
over  thirty  years;  and  he  bought 
on  the  basis  of  proven,  profitable 
performance. 

We  asked  Mr.  Pumphrey  if  he'd  give  us 
a  message  for  other  farmers,  to  tell  them 
what  he  most  liked  about  Craine-Natco 
silos.  "Tell  them  all  the  good  things  you 
can  think  of,”  he  said,  "and  I'll  back 
them  up.  Everything  good  that's  said 
about  the  Craine-Natco  is  true.” 

Mr.  Pumphrey  is  just  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  successful,  profit-minded  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  found  from  long  experi¬ 
ence  that  there  is  no  better  farm  invest¬ 
ment  than  a  Craine  Silo. 

CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


WRITE  for  details,  and 
help  with  your  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future. 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

WEAR  AT  OUR  RISK! 

Money  back  guarantee  in  10 
days  if  not  delighted! 

SEND  ONLY  $1  with  order. 
Pay  balance  C.O.D.  plus  post¬ 
age.  Or  we  pay  postage  if  you 
enclose  $16.05  plus  $1.70  tax.ij , 
FREE!  Handsome  Expansion 
band  with  orders. 

Airmail  Xmas  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Maryland  Distributors 

501  E.  Balto.  St., 

Dept.  458,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


LIFETIME  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 

Also  Choice  of 
•  BENRUS 
.  GRUEN 

•  WALTHAM  or  ELGIN  watches 

You  get  these  unredeemed 
LIFETIME  GUARANTEED 

Bulova  and  other  movements  in 
.latest  style  Yellow  Gold  rCases 
1  at,  this  sensationally  low  price 
because  we  bought  out  SUR¬ 
PLUS  STOCKS  of  leading  New 
York  and  Md.  jewelers.  Order 
now  while  they  last.  Specify 
make  preferred  and  whether 
men's  or  ladies’.  Only  $16.95 
plus  $1.70  tax.  Order  right  now. 


LIFETIME  GUARANTEED 

17  JEWEL  SWISS 
WRIST  WATCH 

Worn  by  Army,  Navy 
&  Marines 
Originally  $59 

$14.95 

Plus  $1.50  Tax 
New  Incablock,  Shock- 
Protected.  WATER- 
DUST  PROOF. 


Write  for  Free  Watch  and  Diamond  Bing  Catalog — 
Practically  Wholesale  Prices. 


SM£f/00- 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  i 

&  J*  freight  propoid 


LIME- SEED- FERTILIZER 

I  BROADCASTER 

Fac»ory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
t  money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-C.log  agi- 
|tator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
*  lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sires 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 

jiHiKUIMMUillili 

SWEDESBORO  2  NEW  JERSEY 


(712)  20 
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LEACH  SILO 
UNLOADER 
SAVES  LABOR 


"My  Leach  Silo  Unloaripr  and  Barn  Cleaner  are 
two  of  the  best  labor-savins  machines  on  my  farm. 
My  silage  is  much  better  feed  when  thrown  out  of 
the  silo  by  the  machine,  resulting  in  higher  pro¬ 
duction.”  ADOLPH  ZICK.  Kingsley.  Penn. 

"I  am  highly  satisfied  with  my  Learh  Silo  Unloader. 
It  takes  us  about  10  minutes  to  feed  50  cows  at 
each  feeding.  The  cows  like  the  silage  better,  as 
there  are  no  lumps  or  frozen  pieces.” 

WALTER  BOWER.  Pine  City,  N.  Y. 


LEACH  BARN  CLEANER 

PIT  AMD  PITLESS  TYPES 

LEACH  CO.,  410  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  the  following  literature: 
|  |  Silo  Unloader  [j  Barn  Cleaner 

Name  . . . . 

Route  . Box  No . 


Post 

State 


L^State 


Office 


JPf  •  1— ONE  I 
I  JT  MOTOR 
Jfef  •  2— ONE  CHAIN  : 
•  3— ONE  DRIVE 
*4— NO  PIT 
W  •  5- CLOSE  SPACED 
PADDLES 

>  •  6—8  CHUTE 
POSITIONS 

•  7— THREE  SIZES 

•  8— DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 


BARN 
CLEANER 


Flick  a  switch  and 
the  most  nose-of¬ 
fending,  meanest 
job  in  the 
barn  is  done 
for  you.  Take 
a  load  off 
your  back. 
Make  barn 
more  sanitary 
.  .  .  help  hap¬ 
pier.  Also 
keeps  the 
boy  at 
home. 


r, 

i 


FREE  LITERATURE 
CHECK  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


I 


□  Farm  Gates 


□  Barn 
Windows 


□  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

□  Milking  Parlor  Stalls 

□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Crop  Driers 


□  Electric 
Ventilation 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
1121  Perry  St.  •  Cedar  Falls, 

I  have _ cows.  I  am  building _ 

I  am  remodeling _ 

NAME _ 

TOWN _ 


Iowa 


-STATE- 


_R.  F.D... 


Mwzir, 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
''Bring  in  the 
Profits " 


.  .  .  Famous  for  High  Egg  Production,  top  livability, 
large  body  and  egg  size.  Trapnesting,  progeny-test¬ 
ing,  and  rigid  selective  breeding  during  the  past  30 
years  have  produced  these  dependable  profit-makers 
for  commercial  egg  producers.  If  you  want  more 
efficient  production — more  eggs,  larger  eggs,  at  low¬ 
est  feed  cost  per  dozen — start  with  Hawley  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Order  yours  early! 

12,000  N.Y.-U.S.  Puliorum  Clean  Breeders 
Also  hatching:  Gray-Leghorn  Crosses  —  the  heavy 
birds  that  lay  white  eggs;  and  WHITE  BROILER 
CROSSES — the  new  cross  that  challenges  the  best 
broiler  strains.  Write  us  today  for  free  literature. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


Route  1-E  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


LEISTER’S 


Penna— 0.8.  CHICKS 

Approved 


K.O.P.  Wuite  Leghorns,  N.  EL.  Reds.  Crosses,  Bar.  or 
Wh.  Rocks.  Sexad  or  Straight  Run.  Ask  for  10  page 
illustrated  catalog.  Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks.  U.S 
I’ullorum  Passed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


New  York  Slate  Grange  Has 
80th  Meeting  at  Saratoga 


HR  O  M  Master  Leland  Smith’s 
opening  address  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  until  the  last  resolution  was 
passed  Friday  afternoon,  it  was 
apparent  to  those  attending  the  80th 
annual  meeting  of  New  York  State 
Grange  that  one  of  the  prime  interests 
of  Grangers  is  in  retaining  a  free  en¬ 
terprise  system.  The  convention  was  at 
Saratoga  Springs. 

Said  Master  Smith,  “I  firmly  believe, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  free  society?  in  this 
country  of  ours,  that  it  is  the  people  of 
the  calibre  of  the  folks  that  belong  to 
the  Grange  who  have  to  keep  it  free;  I 
believe  Grangers  are  convinced  that  it 
is  just  as  important  to  appreciate  and 
perpetuate  all  that  is  good  in  our  na¬ 


tional  life  as  it  is  to  coi’rect  what  is 
wrong.” 

In  support  of  what  the  State  Master 
had  to  say,  the  Grange  passed  several 
resolutions  indicating  that  they  are  fed 
up  with  too  much  government.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Grange  opposes  “O.P.S. 
price  fixing  in  its  entirety,”  and  said  in 
another  resolution  that  the  Federal 
government  has  acquired  more  than 
100  business  and  industrial  enterprises 
in  competition  with  private  business.  It 
went  on  record  in  opposition  to  “any 
future  government  projects  which  can 
be  operated  by  private  enterprise.” 

Leonard  M.  Fuller  of  Edwards  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  was  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  He  succeeds  Clyde  Hitch¬ 
cock  of  Bainbridge  whose  term  expired. 
No  other  state  offices  became  vacant 
this  year. 

Sixth  Degree 

More  than  950  Grangers  became 
Sixth  Degree  members  in  a  colorful 
State  Grange  ceremony  held  in  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall  Tuesday  night,  many  of  them 
coming  by  chartered  buses  from  all 
parts  of  the  state.  E.  Carroll  Bean, 
High  Priest  of  Demeter  of  the  National 
Grange,  addressed  the  Degree  class, 
urging  a  return  to  “the  principles  of 
the  Bible  and  the  faith  of  our  fathers” 
in  order  to  preserve  democracy. 

Juvenile  and  Fifth  Degrees  were  also 
conferred  on  classes  during  the  state 
session. 

Membership  Down 

Harold  Stanley,  State  Grange  Secre¬ 
tary,  reported  a  net  loss  in  membership 
in  the  state  during  the  past  year  — 
even  though  there  was  a  net  gain  of 
nearly  3,000  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year.  He  also  reported 
the  loss  of  one  Subordinate  Grange 
during  the  year  and  the  gain  of  three, 
for  a  net  gain  of  two.  Cascade  Grange 
in  Broome  County  was  reorganized  and 
two  were  newly  organized  in  Madison 


County — Perryville  and  Smithfield. 

Commenting  on  membership,  the 
Secretary  said,  “If  we  work  for  the 
balance  of  this  year  as  we  did  the  last 
three  months  of  last  year,  we  will  chalk 
up  a  9.000  gain  which  will  push  us 
from  142.254  members  in  1952  to  more 
than  150,000  in  1953. 

AAA  Awards 

American  Agriculturist  Achieve¬ 
ment  Awards  for  two  outstanding 
young  Grangers  were  presented  this 
year  to  Miss  Gertrude  Kopaskie,  17,  of 
Wallkill,  Ulster  County,  and  William 
M.  Schneider,  Jr.,  20,  of  Elbridge,  On¬ 
ondaga  County.  Certificates  for  “Out¬ 
standing  Leadership  and  All-Around 


Accomplishment”  were  presented  to 
them,  along  with  lifetime  subscriptions 
to  American  Agriculturist. 

Resolutions: 

Action  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  on  some  of  the  135  resolutions 
that  were  offered  was  as  follows: 

Urges:  Continuation  of  'law  allowing 
taking  deer  of  any  sex  in  areas  where  it 
is  indicated  they  are  causing  damage. 

Approves:  Program  of  hunting  and  trap¬ 
ping  foxes  as  a  means  of  rabies  control. 

Opposes:  Construction  of  Unadilla  River 
Dam  near  Mt.  Upton;  and  asked  consid¬ 
eration  of  recommendations  for  alternate 
control  plans. 

Approves:  Efforts  of  Leon  Chapin  of 
Dairymen’s  League  to  have  all  O.P.S.  con¬ 
trols  abolished.  Grange  is  ‘‘opposed  to  the 
O.P.S.  price  fixing  in  its  entirety.” 

Wants:  Law  that  all  patties  of  oleo 
served  in  public  eating  places  be  im¬ 
printed  with  the  word,  “Oleo.” 

Opposes:  Any  future  government  proj¬ 
ects  which  can  be  operated  by  private  en¬ 
terprise.  (It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  has  acquired  over  100 
business  and  industrial  enterprises  in  com¬ 
petition  with  private  business.”) 

Protests:  Establishment  of  a  ceiling 
price  on  potatoes  as  unfair,  impractical 
and  unreasonable. 

Opposes:  Compulsory  military  training. 

Recommends:  An  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  State  Police  force. 

Opposes:  Any  further  unnecessary  cen¬ 
tralization  of  government. 


Wants:  Sections  of  the  State  Child 
Labor  Law  amended  to  permit  boys  and 
girls  who  have  reached  their  12th  birth¬ 
day,  and  are  physically  fit  to  do  hand 
work  on  farms  under  proper  supervision; 
and  making  parents  equally  responsible 
with  the  employer  to  see  that  age  limit 
is  abided  by. 

Requests:  That  State  and  Federal  law¬ 
makers  study  tremendous  Welfare  spend¬ 
ing  and  favors  publishing  of  all  welfare 
recipients’  names. 

Favors:  The  further  development  of 
electric  energies  at  Niagara  Falls  by  pri¬ 
vate  capital  as  in  the  past  under  the 
regulation  of  our  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  rather  than  through  Federal  or  State 
development.  — 

Favors:  More  liberal  regulations  for  the 
railroads  to  permit  them:  “1.  To  compete 
for  business  on  a  more  even  term;  2.  To 
continue  to  operate  under  private  owner¬ 
ship:  3.  To  continue  as  taxpayers  in  our 
communities ;  4.  To  promote  safe,  ade¬ 
quate,  economical,  effective  service:  5.  To 
foster  sound  economic  conditions  in  the 
field  of  transportation ;  6.  To  encourage 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
reasonable  charges  for  transportation 
without  unfair  discrimination,  undue  pref¬ 
erences,  or  advantages  or  unfair  destruc¬ 
tive  competitive  practices. 

Opposes:  Reduction  in  the  legal  axle 
load  limit  of  trucks. 

Wants:  A  greater  share  of  tax  money 
used  for  building  and  maintaining  State 
highways. 

Opposes:  Industry-wide  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

Prize  Winners 

John  Peplin  of  West  Falls  was  state 
winner  of  the  National  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Essay  Contest  for  $100  conducted 
by  the  Youth  Committee.  His  essay  also 
won  the  Regional  Contest  embracing 
New  York  and  the  six  New  England 
States,  and  is  now  entered  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  in  which  top  prize  is 
$1,000.  Second  prize  winner  of  $50  was 
Lynford  Worden  of  Swain;  and  third 
prize  of  $25  went  to  Dama  Zefers,  West 
Valley. 

Another  project  in  which  the  Youth 
Committee  urged  participation  was  the 
Highway  Safety  Essay  Contest  which 
was  won  by  Miss  Beverly  McMorris,  17, 
of  Salem.  She  received  $15.  Second  place 
and  $10  was  awarded  Miss  Betty  Law¬ 
rence,  15,  of  Massena;  and  third  prize 
of  $5  went  to  Paul  Graham,  15,  of 
Troupsburg. 

The  Service  and  Hospitality  Commit¬ 
tee’s  contest  for  the  best  essays  on  “My 
Obligation  To  My  Country”  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Floyd  Miller  of  Athens.  Her 
prize  was  a  20-volume  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica.  Second  place  winner,  G. 
Roger  Weeden  of  Litchfield  Grange,  re¬ 
ceived  $15;  and  the  third  place  winner, 
Eunice  Haushalter  of  Duane  Grange, 
got  $5  and  an  autographed  copy  of  the 
book,  “Grange,  the  Friend  of  the 
Farmer.” — Jim  Hall 

- A.  A.  - 

NEW  BOOK 

The  Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia 
by  Rudolph  Seiden  is  published  by  the 
Springer  Publishing  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  list  price  is  $7.50.  It  is 
described  as  the  first  and  only  compre¬ 
hensive  reference  book  of  its  kind,  and 
contains  the  newest  findings  of  314  ex¬ 
perts  as  well  as  their  recommendations 

for  guarding  and  improving  the  health 
and  value  of  livestock.  It  covers 
troubles  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine, 
horses,  and  mules. 
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REGISTERED  Beaver,  Ajax 
CERTIFIED  Clinton,  Mohawk 
SELECTED  Swedish  Star 
Also  FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


OATS 


Write  Dept.  A-l 
For  Prices 


Representatives  Wanted  In 
Unassigned  Territories 
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Winners  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Achievement  Awards  for  young  Grangers  were 
from  left:  Miss  Gertrude  Kopaskie  of  Wallkill,  and  William  M.  Schneider  of  Elbridge. 
Shown  with  them  in  the  picture  are  Elton  Borden,  chairman  of  the  Grange  Youth 
Committee,  and  David  Kidd,  chairman  of  State  Grange  Executive  Committee. 
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Report  On  Pole-Type  Hen  House 


IN  1951  we  built  a  pole-frame  hen 
house  390  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide. 
This  house  was  cheap  to  construct,  easy 
to  build,  and  was  built  in  8  weeks.  The 
pictures  show  how  it  looks  outside  and 
inside. 

The  birds  that  we  had  in  it  this  past 
winter  could  have  laid  better.  The  house 
was  quite  damp  since  the  ceiling  is  not 
insulated  and  there  was  quite  a  bit  of 
precipitation  of  moisture  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  We  are  figuring  to  put  ventilators 
on  it  for  this  coming  year.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  move  the  water  and  change  it 
around  quite  a  bit  and  we  hope  it  works 
better. 

Rats  have  been  somewhat  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  we  have  fought  them  constant¬ 
ly  with  poison,  traps,  and  so  on.  We 
are  going  to  try  and  build  the  cat  pop¬ 
ulation  larger  for  the  building  because 
the  house  has  a  dirt  floor  and  rats  can 


get  into  it  easily.  I  think  this  year  we 
should  lick  the  rats  and  I  think  we  will 
have  more  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  I  will  go 
along  with  the  multi-deck  house  that  is 
better  built  with  concrete  floors.  We 
are  going  to  see  what  we  can  do  to 
make  this  house  more  successful.  It 
was  a  little  too  warm  this  summer  and 
it  was  a  little  too  cold  last  winter.  Per¬ 
haps  I  shouldn’t  say  it  was  too  cold — 
I  should  say  it  was  too  damp.  We  had 
a  lot  of  dirty  eggs.  Therefore  I  am  not 
going  to  recommend  this  type  of  house 
to  you.  If  you  build  one,  that’s  up  to 
you.- — Monroe  Babcock. 

Editor's  Note  :  If  you  want  to  try  one 
yourself,  a  new  leaflet  on  pole  poultry 
houses,  now  available  at  the  Poultry  Ex¬ 
tension  Office  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  shows  detailed 
construction  photos  and  a  complete  bill  of 
material. 


Don’t  Be  Ail  “In-and-Outer” 

By  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 


ONE  question  that  seems  to  be  on  the 
minds  of  many  poultrymen  is  what 
lies  ahead  for  them  in  the  production 
of  market  eggs.  I  hesitate  to  write  on 
this  subject  because  I’m  afraid  that  you 
might  make  a  “wind  allowance,”  figur¬ 
ing  that  I  would  naturally  say  that  the 
future  is  good  because  I  want  to  sell 
more  chicks. 

Actually  I  don’t  encourage  everyone 
to  go  in  for  the  production  of  commer¬ 
cial  market  eggs.  Some  folks  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  it  and  some  are  not.  If  you  are 
the  kind  who  does  not  take  good  care 
of  birds,  who  is  not  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking,  if  you  are  the  kind  who  doesn’t 
put  out  a  good  pack,  or  if  you  are  the 
kind  of  poultryman  who  feels  that 
chicks  should  be  bought  on  price  alone, 
then  probably  you  will  not  be  success¬ 
ful  in  producing  market  eggs. 

If  you  are  the  type  of  poultryman 
who  likes  poultry,  if  you  have  enough 
sense  to  recognize  when  things  are 
wrong  with  the  flock  and  take  immedi¬ 
ate  steps  to  correct  what’s  wrong,  if 
you  are  willing  to  learn,  and  yet  not  be 
so  gullible  that  you  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  every  self-styled  poultry 
expert  who  walks  onto  your  place,  then 
you  will  probably  make  out  okay. 

The  market  egg  business  is  not  one 
for  a  man  or  woman  with  a  faint  heart 
or  for  anyone  who  gets  jittery  as  soon 
as  he  or  she  is  not  making  money. 
Some  years  eggs  are  not  very  profit¬ 
able.  Even  in  these  poor  years,  though, 


if  you  have  an  excellent  flock  and  know 
how  to  care  for  the  birds  and  market 
your  eggs,  you  would  make  at  least 
some  money.  In  the  years  when  eggs 
are  profitable,  you  really  clean  up. 

I  think  that  the  successful  market 
egg  folks  are  the  ones  who  stay  in 
with  the  same  sized  flock  year  after 
year  and  don’t  get  panicky  as  soon  as 
they  start  losing  a  little  money  because 
of  egg  prices.  There  isn’t  any  sure  way 
of  telling  what  the  egg  market  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be.  I  have  always  said  that  when 
it  is  good  it  doesn’t  take  long  for  it  to 
be  bad,  and  when  the  market  is  bad  it 
doesn’t  take  too  long  for  it  to  get  to 
be  good  again. 

As  I  see  it,  if  you  are  a  good  poultry- 
man  you  have  your  experience  anyway 
That  probably  has  cost  you  some  mon¬ 
ey.  It  doesn’t  make  piuch  sense  to  me 
to  be  an  in-and-outer  in  the  chicken 
business.  If  you  are  well  equipped  on 
houses,  such  as  brooder  houses,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  raising  the  birds,  and  if  you 
have  the  proper  laying  houses,  the  cost 
of  that  overhead  goes  on  whether  you 
have  birds  in  them  or  not. 

I  can’t  see  the  logic  of  having  your 
brooder  houses  empty  when  you  get 
scarey  and  skittish,  and  then  find  that 
you  have  the  laying  houses — empty 
when  the  price  of  eggs  is  high.  You 
have  an  overhead  there  and  the  thing 
to  do  is  stay  in  through  thick  and  thin, 
if  you  want  to  make  any  money.  Let 
the  “other  guy”  be  the  “in-and-outer.” 


HUBBARD'S  hew  hampshires 


give  you  more 


—  superior  meat, too! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis... vitality,  livability,  fast  growth... plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds-For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

Get  your  copy!  -  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  20,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery, Lancaster,  Pa. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

H0WT0WASHEGGS 

Here  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  poultry 
scientists  plus  altera¬ 
tions  by  Johnny  Huttar, 
President  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  &  Egg  National 
Board.  (1)  It  is  best, 
although  not  absolutely 
essential  ,  to  separate 
the  dirty  eggs  from  the 
clean  and  wash  only 
the  dirties.  (2)  Eggs 
should  be  washed 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  they  are  laid.  (3) 
The  wash  water  must  be  clean.  In  the  machines 
where  eggs  are  dipped,  not  more  than  2  baskets 
of  eggs  should  be  cleaned-  in  each  batch  of  water. 
(4)  The  eggs  should  be  immersed  no  longer  than 
3  minutes.  Any  surplus  detergent  should  be 
rinsed  off  the  shells  with  warm  water.  (5)  The 
bactericidal  detergent  (the  kind  that  kills  bac¬ 
teria)  should  be  added  to  each  fresh  batch  of 
water  at  the  rate  of  I  teaspoonful  per  gallon. 
(6)  The  water  should  be  warmer  than  the  eggs 
— 110  to  120°  is  about  right.  (7)  The  washing 
equipment  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  day. 
A  hot  water  solution  of  bactericidal  detergent 
should  be  used.  (8)  The  eggs  should  be  quickly 
dried  after  washing.  (9)  The  eggs  should  be 
packed  when  cool  and  dry. 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively:  We  now  hatch 
only  White  Leghorns.  It  looks  like  poultry  feed 
will  continue  to  be  high  and  White  Leghorns, 
we  believe,  will  continue  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  commercial  egg  producers.  This  year  we  won 
the  New  Jersey  Test,  also  the  New  Jersey  Block 
Sample  Old  Hen  Test,  and  we  think  we  won  the 
Georgia  Random  Sample  Test  —  all  with  our 
White  Leghorns. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog:  Our  48-page  catalog  will 
interest  you.  Gives  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
to  30  days  of  age  on  chicks,  98%  sexing  accuracy. 
Tells  you  all  about  us.  Write  for  copy  today. 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Route  sg,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


Chamberlin 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 


Vt.-U.S. 

Approved 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


Increased  production  of  eggs  and 
meat,  better  livability  and  vigor, 
are  yours  with  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rocks  or  Red- Rock  Crosses.  Won¬ 
derful  for  broilers  or  hormonized 
fryers.  Red- Rooks  are  favorites  for 
egg  production.  Chicks  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  Early!  Write  for 
free  circular  today. 


CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 
R.r.D.  2,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


PROOF  OF  EXTRA 
CHICK  PROFITS! 


The  final  summary  of  the  N.Y.  Random 
Sample  Test  showed  Bulkley’s  White 
Leghorns  earning  $2.50  per  bird  over 
chick  and  feed  costs,  49%  more  than 
the  average  of  33  entrants. 

Earn  this  extra  profit  yourself  by  ordering  Bulk- 
ley’s  Leghorns—  tops  for  stamina,  fast  growth 
and  production  of  large  white  eggs. 

Write  or  call  today  for  free  catalog 
and  p'-ice  list. 

SPECIAL:  Early  order  discount  —  order 
before  January  1  and  save! 

Allen  H .  Bulkley  &  Sons 

125  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30- M  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


World  famous  Warren  Production-Bred  Reds, 
Hamps  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  have  been 
perfected  by  29  years  of  pedigree  breeding  and 
hold  official  laying  records  up  to  3966  eggs 
per  pen  for  13  birds.  Now  you  can  buy  TOP 
PERFORMANCE  .  .  .  proved  by  consistently 
high  scores  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field- 


1952  CONTEST  RECORDS 

NEW  YORK  STATE-High  Pen,  1st  Rhode  Island 
Red  Pen,  2nd  Rhode  Island  Red  Pen.  MAINE — 1st 
Rhode  Island  Red  Pen,  High  Hen.  TARLETON, 
Texas— High  Cross  Pen,  High  Cross  Hen,  2nd  Rhode 
Island  Red  Pen  HUNTERDON,  N.  J.  —  1st  Rhode 
Island  Red  Pen.  PENNSYLVANIA  —  2nd  Rhode 
Island  Red  Pen. 

PRODUCTION-BRED 
REDS,  HAMPS,  and 
BARRED  CROSS 

U.S.-Mass.  Cert.  Pullorum  Clean 
23  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Straight  Run  and  Sexed  Chicks 

FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG 
ADDRESS  BOX  SO 


J.J.WARREN 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


THEY  LIVE 

THEY  LAY 

THEY  PAY 

For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits— ORDER 

Chicks  from  U.S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and  rapid  weight  gains 
that  mean  low  unit  costs.  Your  choice  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  Cornish, 
all  Crosses.  15,000  Breeders.  Full  information,  write — 

L.  P.  GUNSCH,  R.3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.-Box  A 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


(714)  22 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Dec.  6  Issue . Closes  Nov.  21 

Dec.  20  Issue . Closes  Dee.  5 

Jon.  3  Issue . Closes  Dec.  19 

Jan.  17  Issue . Closes  Jan.  2 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  SALE — 1  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  to  carioad  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot.  Leonards- 
ville,  New  York 

150  COWS  on  nand.  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Route 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-2972. 

CHOICE  dairy  cows  and  first  calf  heifers.  Large  selec¬ 
tion.  Fresh  and  close-up.  Blood  tested  and  accredited. 
Frank  W.  Arnold.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  Phone  436J1. 


GUERNSEYS 


SPECIAL — Wc  have  three  outstanding  bull  prospects, 
one  year,  eight  mos.  and  a  two  mos.  old.  Out  of  A.R. 
dams  that  milked  75  lbs.  daily.  Priced  reasonable.  Also 
a  number  heifer  calves,  one  mouth  to  year.  Get  list. 
Ohas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.,  Forge  Hill  Farm,  RD  4, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


SIXTEEN  head  Guernseys  mostly  registered  cows,  arti¬ 
ficially  bred  heifers  and  some  unbred  heifers.  All  heifers 
are  sired  artificially.  This  is  fine  stock  but  must  dis¬ 
pose  due  to  lack  of  barn  room.  Will  sell  reasonable. 
Harold  S.  Dennison,  Spencer  Road,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
R.D.  3. 


FOR  SALE— Bull  born  Jan.  19.': 2.  Sire— Coldspring’s 
Romulus  Anchor,  desirably  proven  for  both  production 
and  type.  Dam  made  13304M  608F  Sr4  305C,  her 
maternal  sister  has  829F  at  5  yrs.  and  dam  made  700F 
5  yrs.C  From  an  outstanding  cow  family.  Also  a  few 
choice  heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York. 


HOLSTEIN 


TWENTY  large  rcg.  Holstein  heifers  to  freshen  soon. 
Accredited  and  certified  on  blood.  Lonergan  Bros., 
Homer,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


KENRIDGE  FARM  Offers  20  purebred,  Aberdeen-Angus 
heifers,  C  to  14  months;  prominent  families,  reasonably 
priced,  vaccinated,  T.B.  and  Bangs  accredited.  E.  L. 
Zuill,  Tel.  3-3S07 — Cornwall,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Angus  females  —  some  daughters  of 
Eileenmeere  Quality  General  who  sired  the  winning 
group  of  calves.  We  are  also  offering  this  sire  to  keep 
from  inbreeding.  His  calves  were  the  heaviest  Angus 
in  tlie  contest.  J.  W.  Stiles,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  unregistered  yearling  Angus 
heifers  bred  to  reg.  bull.  Consider  partial  trade  year¬ 
ling  Angus  steers.  J.  M.  McCabe,  Arlington,  Vt. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE  Registered  Hereford  Bulls  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  younger  bulls.  Cow  bred  back  with  calf  bv 
side.  Mack  Park,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  5734. 


HEREFOBD  bull,  polled.  3  yrs,  D.F.  Seth  Domino 
413.  T.B.  tested.  Francis  Warner,  Chenango  Forks, 
R.D.  1,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE—  Registered  Hereford  bull  calves.  Also — a 
few  heifers.  Both  polled  and  homed.  Robt.  J.  Gener- 
aux,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stanley  61Y21. 

FOR  SALE  —  Registered  polled  Ilerefords,  bred  cows 
and  calves.  George  L.  Davis,  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
Chenango  Forks  24F5. 


REGISTERED  and  Grande  polled  and  horned  heifers, 
cows  and  calves.  Earl  M.  Welcher  and  Sons,  Newark, 
N.  X.  Phone  893. 


REGISTERED  Bull  6  mo.  Must  see  him  and  his 
pedigree  to  appreciate  his  bloodlines.  W.  P.  Blackwell, 
R.D,,  Elkland,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


SWINE 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  to  10  weeks  old,  Chester  White 
Poland  China  am  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  foi 
orders  of  50  to  100  mgs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P.  O.  Box 
104.  West  Concord,  Mass.  TeL  Concord  1585-M. 

FOR  SALE— Reg.  Yorkshires.  Service  age  boars  &  gilts 
&  fall  pigs.  Buy  now.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville, 
New  York. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE- — Thirty  bred  registered  Dorset  ewes.  Broad 
Acres,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


OXFORD  RAMS  —  selected,  registered  yearlings,  good 
size,  top  quality,  best  breeding,  also  10  choice  reg¬ 
istered  Oxford  ewes.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus. 
New  York. 


REGISTERED  Corriedale  yearling  rams,  big  rugged  in¬ 
dividuals  Robert  Acomb,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Route  2, 
Phone  655R. 


REGISTERED  Hampshire  flock  dispersal.  27  ewes  bred 
to  start  lambing  last  of  November.  2  yr.  old  ram. 
12  ewe  lambs.  6  ram  lambs.  A.  L.  Blenis,  Ravena,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  Hampshire  Ram,  “Renk’s  Ted.”  2  yrs. 
old.  Also  ram  lambs.  A.  L.  Blenis,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  70  Dorset  and  Suffolk  ewes,  also  pure 
bred  Suffolk  rain.  Zofia  Dolinska,  Round  Top,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Breeding  ewes.  J.  W.  Dicks,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. 


DOGS 


BOXERS— best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy.  Inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road, 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 


DOGS 


HUNTERS — We  offer  Coon  and  Foxhounds,  Blueticks. 
Blacktans,  Redbones,  Walkers,  Beagles,  others.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Free  literature.  Okaw  River  Kennel,  Cowden 
E-7,  Illinois. 


REGISTERED  Collie  Brood  matrons  $35.00  up.  Bred  or 
open.  Unpedigreed  pups,  males  $15.00 — females  $10.00. 
List  free.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  Pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


ADORABLE  Toy  Pekingese.  Also  Pomeranians.  One 
wire-haired  female.  Stony  Acres,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 


REG.  Collie  Puppies.  Ready  for  Christmas.  Stud  serv¬ 
ice.  Rosy  Acres  Kennels.  New  Berlin,  New  York. 
Ph.  9-2443. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  am' 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N  Y.  approved.  New 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  tor  circular.  McGregor  Farms 
Maine.  New  York. 


ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns,  Parmenter  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer. 
Box  C,  GallupviUe,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  'ayers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers,  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden,  New  York. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  t<fst  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock's 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  In  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc.,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MARSHALL'S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
why  our  hatchery  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red -Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock-Reds.  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quick 
broiler  profits.  Write  or  call  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca,  N.  X.  Phone  9082. 


RICHQUABITY  Leghorns.  40  vears  of  breeding  pays 
-iff  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All  stock 
rom  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum  clean. 
Vaccinated  or  Newcastle  Write  for  catalogs.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 


FOB  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls.  N  Y  Phone  820J2 

BALL  Red  Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  the  fine  liva¬ 
bility  of  Ball  chicks  which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of  New  York’s  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for  interesting 
folder  describing  our  farm  and  hatchery.  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm,  Kt.  Z,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  $30  no — COD.  Heavy  breeds.  Reds,  Rocks, 
Crosses.  No.  leghorns.  Price  at  hatchery.  A.  F.  Hock- 
man,  Bellefonte  15.  Pa. 

WEIDNER  White  Leghorns.  Our  34th  year  breeding 
White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Trapnested  continuously 
since  1921.  Only  leghorns  among  ten  high  pens  at  New 
York  Random  Sample  Test  two  successive  years.  Large 
birds.  Large  eggs.  The  White  Leghorns  you  can  depend 
upon  every  -  year  for  profits.  Charles  H.  Weidner  and 
Son,  Box  2,  Wes*.  Si  okan,  N.  Y.  Phone  Shokan  272-7. 

TOPS  for  Egg  and  mea*  profits — Ebenwood  Farm’s 
pullorum  clean  “Business  Hamps.”  Hatching  every 
week.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm,  Box  B-50,  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns.  Large  birds.  Large 
eggs.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  with  pictures  of  our 
birds.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  New  York. 
Phone :  Hobart,  5281. 

GIANT  Toulouse,  Chinese,  African.  Embden,  Buff 
Geese.  Pekin,  Rouen,  Wild  Mallard,  Muscovy,  Buff 
Ducks.  20  varieties  Bantams.  Over  1.000  birds  to  piek 
from.  Murray  MeMurray,  Box  A70,  Webster  City,  Iowa, 


GEESE 


GOOSE  Booklet  10c.  Twelve  chapters.  Covers  all  sub¬ 
jects.  Goose  and  duck  incubators.  Pilgrim  and  Chinese 
geese.  Circular  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen. 
Indiana. 


PILGRIM  Geese.  Price  reduced  to  $14.50  per  pair.  En¬ 
tire  flock  of  about  100  geese  at  $5.00  each.  H.  Van 
Duyne.  Millington,  N  J. 


CHINCHILLA 


TOP  QUALITY,  NCBA  registered  Chinchillas,  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Mann  Chinchilla  Ranch,  134  Silver  St., 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


CANDIES 


PECAN  PRALINES  —  made  according  to  old  New 
Orleans  recipe.  1  lb.  box  $1.00.  Mardi  Gras  Food 
Shop,  Dept.  A-ll,  P.  O.  Box  808.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PECANS 


GEORGIA  pecans,  in  shell.  Mixed  varieties.  Five 
pounds,  $2.50  postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE 

3TI10UT  Catalog — Free!  Farms,  homes,  auto  courts, 
ousinesses,  etc.  3446  bargains  described,  31  states. 
World’s  Largest.  52  years  service.  Save  thru  Strout 
Realty,  255  R.  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 50  Acre  farm  in  Chenango  Co.  Con¬ 
veniences.  Box  514-LM.  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  65  acres,  large  house  and  barn,  needs 
Some  repair.  On  good  road  4  miles  from  town,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  good  water  supply.  Write  Mrs.  Eva  Mack, 
Moravia,  New  York,  R.F.D.  4. 

119  ACRE  dairy  and  crop  farm,  mostly  tillable.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  30  head  cattle,  ail  fanning  tools — hay,  grain, 
ensilage — Tools  like  new — 2  tractors.  Buildings  in  excel¬ 
lent  repair.  Will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
House  has  furnace,  bath,  automatic  water  system.  Box 
514-AL,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BARGAIN:  Brick  veneer  station-store  —  live  village 
Write  Nina  Marsehner,  Roulette,  Pa. 

ACRES,  360  near  Bath.  N.  T.  3  modern  houses,  large 
barns,  silo,  milk  houses,  good  soil,  95  head  of  cattle, 
modern  tools.  Owner  leaving.  $32,500.00.  Others.  Home 
Agency,  191  Virginia  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,000  HEN  Poultry  Farm:  egg  room,  feed  room,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  pens,  electricity,  3  brooder  houses, 
screened  yards.  8  room  house,  hath,  redecorated  Inside 
this  summer.  Large  modern  kitchen,  built-in  cup¬ 
boards..  11  miles  from  Cornell.  School  bus  by  door. 
Double  garage.  Sickness  reason  for  selling.  Couldn’t 
build  for  asking  price  of  $10,000.00.  Mrs.  Odell  Martin, 
Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT 

TREE  Ripened  Florida  grapefruit  $1.75  bushel,  oranges 
$2.25,  mixed  $2.00.  You  pay  express  on  delivery.  Ramsey 
Groves,  Largo,  Fla. 

BULBS 

GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  low  digging  rime  prices,  fall  de¬ 
livery  mixed  colors,  large  1%  inch  dia.  and  over  $11.75 
thousand  F.O.B.  Blooming  size  $6.25  thousand  postpaid. 
H.  E.  Goruon,  Soutliold,  N.  Y. 

HAY 

STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
.nspeetion  on  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain. 
R.  D.  4.  N  Y.  Tel.  4-82S2. 

ALL  types  of  hay  and  straw,-  delivered  by  truck  load, 
guaranteed  as  represented,  state  your  needs.  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

TOP  quality  hay  &  straw  of  all  types.  Delivered  or  at 
farm.  H.  F.  Grover,  Afton,  N.  Y.  Ph.  7-2174. 

GINSENG 

GINSENG  WANTED:  Wild,  dry  root  only.  Price  lists 
free.  H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

HONEY 

NEW  HONEY:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest.  5 
lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60 
lbs.  clover  $0.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

OLD  fashioned  tender  new  clover  comb  honey  chunks. 

5  lb.  tin  $1.85,  plain  $1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet, 
Marathon,  New  York. 

HONEY,  5- pound  pail,  $1.50;  2-$2.90,  postpaid  to  3rd 
zone.  Choice  of  clover,  buckwheat  or  mixed-flower. 
Special  price  on  large  amounts.  Walter  Doud,  Mans¬ 
field,  Penna. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jewelry,  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver  cash  sent  promptly.  Mail  articles  or 
write  lor  free  information.  Lowe’s — 22  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— United  States  coins.  Dr.  Stewart 
Gay,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  New  York. 

STAMPS  and  old  envelopes.  Guy  Brown,  R.  3,  Gorham, 
Maine. 

STAMPS  on  old  envelopes — postmarks  on  folded  letters. 
Please  describe.  Box  514-RH.  c/o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WANTED!  Old  correspondence  written  before  18S0 — 
letters  with  postmarks  &  envelopes  with  stamps.  Highest 
prices  paid — immediate  cash  settlement..  Free  apprais¬ 
als  without  obligation.  Check  your  attic  today  and  drop 
me  a  line.  Bruce  Ball,  234  Alesio  Ave.,  Coral  Gables. 
Florida. 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  farm.  Highes' 
wages  paid.  Pav  for  overtime.  Steady  vear- round  eoi 
oloyment.  Room  and  ooard  reasonable.  Opportunity 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro.  New  Jersey 

MARRIED  Dairyman  to  care  for  small  herd.  Privileges, 
house  with  bath  and  good  salary.  Experience  necessary. 
List  references.  Write  P.O.  Box  111,  lthinebeck,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  on  farm  estate.  Wife  to  help  in  general 
housework;  husband  gardening  and  maintenance  and 
possibility  care  livestock.  Beautiful  residence,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Good  salary  plus  possible  participation.  Write 
fully  experience,  references  Arthur  Schwartz,  R.D., 
Califon,  N.  J.  or  telephone  Califon  180. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING  corrected:  Free  booklet  gives  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison.  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada,  , 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


CHRISTMAS  Gift  Suggestion.  New  York  State  pure 
maple  syrup,  sugar  and  cream  attractively  packed  for 
shipment.  Write  for  price  list.  Overseas  packages  must 
be  sent  early  to  insure  delivery  by  December  25.  Maple 
Producers  Cooperative  Phone  S66J  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  Maple  Syrup,  grade  A.  $5.50  per  gal. 
Piepaid  3rd  zone.  Roscoe  Deming,  Enosbiug  Falls.  Vt. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


YOUR  Photo  Free  on  sample  Christmas  Card;  send 
negative  and  stamp :  or  15  cards  99c.  Roberts’,  444, 
Salem,  Mass. 

NEW  FILM  for  Old — Eight  exposures  developed,  en¬ 
larged,  in  an  album  and  a  new  roil,  63  cents;  12  ex¬ 
posures.  67  cents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mail¬ 
ing  hag.  Robert’s.  Box  444,  Salem.  Mass. 

8  EX. -35c.  12-oOc.  Prints  are  Jumbo  Size  in  plastic 
ring-bound  albums.  Quality  work  —  fast  service.  Am¬ 
bassador  Photo.  Bt5x  17 A.  Boston  1,  Mass. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**.  Save 
50% — Compare  price  &  quality,  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 
Shoes  $1.49.  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws.  House  furnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers’  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  A.  Fairview,  N.  J. 

CORDUROY  overalls.  Sizes  1  to  6  $1.25.  Children’s 
Wholesale  Shop.  Vergenncs,  Vt.  Please  pay  postage 

YARN:  Free  Samples  and  Directions.  All  wool  knitting 
and  rug  yarns:  Patterns  and  frame.  Lowest  prices.  Buy 
direct.  Bartlett  Yam  Mills,  Box  TM,  Harmony,  Me. 

LADIES-  Shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patented 
Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  pei  pair;  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Ideal  tor  Christmas.  Quantity  prices.  Discount 
to  fund-raising  groups.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

RUG  STRIPS— 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
long  strips,  5  lbs.  $3.25.  Pastel  assortment  4  lbs.  $3.23 
Quiltmakers — Best  assortment  of  large  flowered  prints 
color-fast,  latest  patterns,  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large 
blocks  5  lbs.  $2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community 
Textiles.  29  Radcliffe  Ave.,  Providence.  Rhode  Island 

RIBBON  REMNANTS — 3  bargain  bunches  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  90-100  feet  each  hunch.  State  whether  you  want 
everyday  colors  or  Christmas.  Buy  botli  assortments  for 
beautiful  gift  tying.  Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brookfield  12, 
Mass. 

PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer’s 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund 
A.  Hardy  Sales,  Box  155.  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 

GOOD  quality  Aprons  $1.00.  Bib  tie  or  coverall.  Box 
29.  La  Fargeville.  N.  Y. 

SENT)  $1.00  for  two  crocheted  pothoiders,  red,  blue, 
green  trim  or  one  white  linen  handkerchief,  double 
tatted  edge  any  color.  Postpaid.  Mrs.  Skidmore, 
R.D.  1,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

LADIES’  Dresses,  $1.09.  Shoes,  $1.49.  Women’s,  chil 
dren’s  wool  sweaters  99c.  Rubbers,  boots,  men’s  work 
clothing,  shoes,  shirts,  underwear,  coats,  mackinaws, 
housedresses,  hose,  slacks,  pants,  skirts,  blouses.  Blank¬ 
ets,  $1.49.  Towels,  house  furnishings..  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Consumers  Sales  Company.  Dept.  A.  Fairview, 
New  Jersey. 

SATIN  Ribbon  Bargain--50  yards  35c.  Assorted  colors, 
widths,  5  yard  lengths.  Postpaid,  refunds.  Adams 
Textiles,  734  Myrtle  Ave  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime  —  Seed  —Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction— special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator — giv»s  e^act  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  pe> 
acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesbojo  3,  N.  L 

FOR  SALE — Rabbit  hutches,  nest  boxes,  feed  &  water 
dishes,  excellent  condition.  J.  W.  Dicks,  Bainbridge, 
New  York. 

CASELLINI-VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  Caterpillar 
Dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale’ 
“Caterpillar”  22  gasoline  tractor  with  bulldozer  re¬ 
conditioned  $2,500.00.  “Caterpillar”  Diesel  40  tractor, 
good  condition.  $1,700.00.  “Caterpillar"  D7  tractor.  7U 
series  with  hydraulic  angledozer,  good  condition,  with 
new  track  links,  $7,000.00.  “Caterpillar"  D2-40"  tractor 
with  hydraulic  angledozer,  being  reconditioned.  Case 
VAI  wheel  tractor— 20  H.P  good  condition,  $750.00' 
TD-14  International  tractor,  standard  gauge  with  hy¬ 
draulic  angledozer,  being  reconditioned.  Adams  Diesel 
Tandem  Drive  motor  grader,  good  condition.  U 
Allis-Chalmers,  wide  gauge,  bare  machine,  fair  con¬ 
dition.  Casellini- Venable  Corporation,  Barre,  Vermont. 
Phone  90. 

FOR  SALE:  1947  Buck-eye  ditcher,  good  condition. 
Phone  East  Pembroke  228.  A.  E.  Tupper.  Corfu,  N  Y. 

TRACTOR  power  cider  press  for  sale.  Edith  Parker, 
Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

KALAMAZOO,  Glenwood,  Crawford,  etc.  Stove,  furnace 
repair  parts  guaranteed  to  fit.  Ingraham,  Brookline, 
New  Hampshire. 

ONE  McCormick  7  foot  grain  binder,  one  Ottawa  self- 
propelled  buzz  saw  with  8  H.P.  motor  and  28  me 
circle  saw.  One  Sheppard  S.D.3  diesel  tractor.  Draw 
new.  One  David  Bradley  hammer  mill,  used  very  ht,le' 
Leon  Sipple,  Johnsonburg,  N.  J. 

CEDAR  POSTS  ana  poles,  all  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  Sne  . 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  20GF11. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  KOBERTS 

HERE  are  some  of  the  things  you 
should  know  about  the  cow  you 
are  going  to  market.  The  packer  buy¬ 
er  who  will  probably  buy  your  cow 
takes  all  of  the  following  things  into 
account  and  does  it  almost  at  a  glance. 

There  are  really  only  four  grades 
into  which  your  cow  can  be  placed: 

1.  Canner.  This  cow  is  thin  and  fat¬ 
less,  and  generally  the  more  it  weighs 
the  better  price  it  will  bring.  It  can 
only  be  boned  out  and  the  meat  used 
in  prepared  meats  because  the  meat 
is  too  tough  to  use  in  any  other  way. 

2.  Cutter.  This  is  a  fleshy,  fatless 
cow  usually  weighing  over  1,000 
pounds,  but  it  will  yield  more  meat 
per  100  pounds  of  live  weight  than  a 
canner  even  though  the  meat  can  also 
only  be  used  in  prepared  meats.  A  cut¬ 
ter  cow  will  usually  bring  around  $2.00 
a  hundredweight  more  than  a  canner. 

3.  Utility.  This  cow  carries  some  fat, 
enough  so  that  its  hind  quarters  can 
usually  be  sold  over  the  counter,  but 
often  its  forequarters  must  be  boned 
out,  although  this  boneless  meat¬ 
carrying  fat  is  not  as  desirable  for 
prepared  meats.  Utility  cows  will  usu¬ 
ally  bring  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  hun¬ 
dred,  live  weight,  more  than  a  cutter. 

4.  Commercial.  This  is  a  fat  cow — 
fat  enough  and  good  enough  so  that 
its  whole  carcass  can  be  cut  up  and 
sold  over  the  counter  as  cow  meat. 
Commercial  cows  will  usually  bring 
from  $2.00  to  $4.00  a  hundredweight 
alive  more  than  utility  cows. 

5.  Good.  O.P.S.  has  practically  elim¬ 
inated  the  good  grade  of  cows.  If  we 
abolish  O.P.S.,  this  good  grade  can 
come  back,  as  it  should,  giving  the 
people  some  good  grade  meat  at  a  low 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co., boi 22,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


CANVASCOVERSDIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

92  Washington  St. 
Binghamton  N  Y 


ATWOOD'S 


ADDITIONAL  ADS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

MISCELLANEOUS^ 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing  PAW  PAW  ODORLESS.  Tiled 
and  proved  effective  by  over  150,000  worldwide  cus¬ 
tomers.  Easy,  safe,  economical  to  use.  Saves  digging, 
Pumping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Post¬ 
card  brings  FREE  details.  BURSON  LABORATORIES. 
Dept.  C-32,  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 


JOIN  Worldwide  Amateur  Gardeners  Society.  Receive 
bee  seeds,  magazines  directly  from  abroad.  200.000 
members.  Floricultura,  Box  71.  Boston,  Mass. 

XMAS  TREES,  bundled  Fir,  wreaths,  roping,  etc.  Write 
for  prices.  Ingraham,  Groveton,  N.  H. 

WEEDS  Quickly  Destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

ATTENTION  Dairymen!  Use  A.D.D.'s  Liniment — 
(formerly  sold  as  “Save  The  Cow").  Simple,  effective 
treatment  for  relief  of  congestion  due  to  garget  (swol- 
lpn  udder).  Fouls,  minor  cuts,  bruises.  Order  now! 
Dave  it  handy  for' instant  application.  Send  $1.25  direct 
*o  manufacturer,  A.  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point,  New 
York. 


PRINTING — Farm  and  business. — 1,000  embossed  farm 
tamed  business  cards  $4.95 — 100  sheets  and  envelopes 
beautiful  cockletone  bond  paper,  farm  name  printed 
black  or  royal  blue  $2.95.  Armand  A.  Berard  Printing 
do.,  312  Maple  St.,  Winehendon,  Mass. 


IDEAL  DOLLAR  GIFT:  £4  soft-lead,  metallic  finish 
Pencils — your  name  in  gold  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  New  England  Pencil  Company,  Seville  1, 
Ohio. 


•MEN  I  Ladies  1  Attention!  Earn,  save  on  practical 
Christmas  gifts.  New  300  item  catalogue.  Mail  card; 
Sunnyhomes  League,  19  W.  Franklin,  Baltimore  1, 
Maryland. 


price.  Good  cows  should  sell  between 
commercial  price  and  heiferette  price. 

Heiferette.  This  is  a  cow  that  has 
had  one  calf,  shows  practically  no  bag, 
and  looks  like  a  heifer.  These  animals 
are  graded  the  same  as  cows  but  will 
bring  $2.00  to  $5.00  a  hundred  pounds 
live  weight  more. 

Heifer.  This  is,  of  course,  a  female 
bovine  that  has  never  had  a  calf.  The 
heifer  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  prices 
from  cows  to  steers  and  will  eat  as 
well  as  a  steer  if  fed  as  much  as  a 
steer,  and  is  not  bred.  A  thin  heifer 
should  never  be  marketed  (nor  a  thin 
steer).  She  is  worth  more  on  the  farm 
to  feed  and  fatten.  She  will  gain  fast, 
and  a  fleshy  or  fat  heifer  will  bring 
from  $5.00  to  $10.00  or  even  more  per 
hundred  pounds  live  weight  than  any 
cow. 

Now,  as  a  buyer,  I  have  only  just 
classified  the  animal  we  are  about  to 
bid  on.  What  determines  the  price  or 
value  of  this  cow? 

A  cow  can  dress  off  40  pounds  or 
even  less  of  carcass  meat  per  hundred 
pounds  live  weight  while  another  cow 
can  yield  55  pounds  of  meat  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

One  cow’s  carcass  can  yield  75  per¬ 
cent  of  boneless  meat  while  another 
carcass  may  not  yield  over  50  per  cent 
of  boneless  meat.  This  can  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  $60.00  or  more  in  the  value 
of  different  cows  of  the  same  grade 
and  the  same  live  weight.  The  price  of 
a  meat  cow  then  is  really  determined 
by  its  ability  to  yield  edible  meat. 

Obviously,  we  have  got  to  buy  this 
cow  on  the  basis  of  what  the  meat  will 
bring  in  the  dressed  cow  market.  The 
only  way  we  can  approach  this  is  by 
knowing  whether  this  cow  will  dress 
40  per  cent — 41  or  44  per  cent,  etc. 
on  up  to  49  per  cent — 50  per  cent  or 
51  per  cent  etc.  of  carcass  meat.  As 
before,  this  is  a  variation  of  $50.00  or 
$60.00  per  animal  in  different  cows  of 
the  same  grade  and  most  buyers  buy 
more  than  100  cows  a  week. 

•Budging  Value 

Below  are  some  of  the  things  we  as 
a  buyer  must  notice  at  a  glance  in 
order  to  estimate  this  cow’s  yield  and 
therefore  the  price  we  can  pay  for  her. 

1.  Is  she  full  and  how  full  (known 
in  the  trade  as  “condition”)  ?  It  is 
possible  to  fill  up  a  cow  as  much  as 
100  pounds  but  it  never  pays,  for  the 
buyer  will  always  protect  himself 
against  you. 

2.  Age.  Generally  the  younger  the 
cow  is  in  any  grade  the  better  the 
meat  and  the  more  it  will  yield. 

3.  Health.  Government  doctors  will 
condemn  any  sick  cow.  These  may  pos¬ 
sibly  go  to  unscrupulous  dealers  but 
usually  go  for  dog  meat  or  mink  meat. 

4.  Color.  A  yellow  cow  usually  has 
yellow  fat  and  “offcolor”  and  there¬ 
fore  the  meat  is  less  salable.  The  dis¬ 
count  for  yellow-killing  cows  will  run 
from  $1.00  to  $3.00  a  hundred  pounds 
live  weight. 

5.  Conformation.  Is  it  straight  or 
out  of  shape,  hollow  backed,  hippy, 
heavy  boned  with  no  meat,  thick  hided 
or  light  hided? 

6.  Bag.  Does  she  carry  a  large  bag 
and  is  its  condition  healthy?  A  bag 
can  weigh  as  much  as  75  or  100 
pounds  and  has  to  be  thrown  away. 

7.  Handling.  Does  she  show  signs  of 
bad  handling,  bruises,  cuts,  horns,  etc? 

These  are  the  things  that  set  the 
dollars  you  get  for  your  cow.  The  buy¬ 
er  must  know  them  and  you  should 
too.  You  cannot,  however,  know  the 
true  value  of  your  cow  at  home.  There 
are  too  many  factors  and  price  chang¬ 
es  involved.  Send  your  cow  to  an  open, 
competitive  and  reliable  market. 

P.S.  Perhaps  soon  we’ll  “buy”  some 
lamb  and  mutton  here  on  this  page, 
as  we  have  this  cow. 


NOW  IT’S 
166 


Growing  in  number  of  cows  bred  and  growing  in 
number  of  technicians  bringing  the  service  of  great 
dairy  sires  of  all  five  major  dairy  breeds  to  dairymen’s 
herds  in  New  York  State  and  Western  Vermont — that’s 
the  story  of  local  member-owned  associations  affiliated 
with  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 

Now  with  166  technicians,  one  or  more  in  every 
important  dairy  county  in  the  state,  there’s  nearby 
artificial  breeding  service  for  every  herd  whose  owner 
wants  to  build  his  herd’s  quality  and  average  produc¬ 
tion.  Now,  it’s  easy  to  take  advantage  of  the  modern, 
low-cost,  higli-production  way  to  breed  your  herd. 


Full  information  about  service  in  your  breed  in 
your  area  of  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  from 
the  nearest  of  166  skilled  technicians,  or  by  writing 
directly  to : 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ATTEND  THIS  NOTED  SALE 

250  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  250 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  3  &  4 

Big  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 


T.8.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mostly  calfhood  vaccinated, 
ment  into  any  State.  Treated  against  shipping  fever. 


many  Bang  Certified  and  eligible  for  ship- 


FIRST  DAY— -WED.,  DEC.  3— The  Annual  Invitational  Offering  of  70  carefully  selected 
Registered  Holsteins  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison  from  the  best  herds  of  7  States.  All  with 
very  large  production  records,  outstanding  for  type,  and  of  the  breed’s  most  popular 
blood  lines.  Starts  12:00  Noon.  H 


SECOND  DAY  THURS.,  DEC.  4 — 180  Head,  including  12S  strictly  fresh  and  close  spring¬ 
ers.  Many  beautiful  heifers — 20  Service  Age  Bulls. 

BUY  THE  BEST  IN  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  IN  THIS  BIG  2-DAY 
SALE.  It  s  the  284th  m  the  famous  Earlville  series  —  America’s  oldest  established 
Registered  Holstein  consignment  sa'e. 

100  Breeders  consigning  the  kind  you  can  afford  to  buy  for  profit.  Good  overnight 
accommodations.  Earlville  is  50  miles  north  of  Binghamton  and  40  miles  south  of 
Syracuse. 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  AUCTION 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22 
75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  75 


T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood  vacci¬ 
nated,  large  number  eligible  for  Penna.  and  New 
England. 

At  RHINEBECK,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  At  Fair  Grounds 
on  Route  9.  easy  to  reach  from  New  England  and  any 
part  of  Eastern  New  York. 


60  Fresh  and  Close  Springers  including  a  choice  group 
of  First  Calf  Heifers  and  many  mature  cows  with  ex¬ 
cellent  production  records:  10  Heifers  of  all  ages  with 
good  pedigrees:  5  Service  Age  Bulls  from  dams  with 
large  production  records  and  by  great  bred  sires. 

The  3rd  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  RAINBOW  SALE, 
where  you  can  buy  with  absolute  confidence  and  every 
animal  sells  regardless  of  price. 

INCREASE  YOUR  MILK  PRODUCTION  WITH  THESE 
HEAVY  PRODUCING  ANIMALS,  consigned  from  lead¬ 
ing  Eastern  New  York  herds.  Starts  11:00  A.M.  sharp, 
held  in  heated  tent,  lunch  available. 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 


R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 


MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

Big  Milkers 
Good  Grazers 


ffy 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets  and  List  of 
B roodor*  near  you  vJfcH  Slock  for  sal* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

85  Center  St,,  Brandon,  Vt 
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Oswego  County  Woman  Wins  Annual 
Grange-Agriculturist  Baking  Contest 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Chapman  of  Mexico,  first  place  winner,  who  selected  the  Majestic  Range 
for  her  prize.  Also  in  picture  are  the  G.L.F.  Electric  Water  Heater  and  the  Speed 
Queen  Washer  selected  as  prizes  by  the  fourth  and  sixth  place  winners. 


TWENTY-SEVEN  WINNERS 

1.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Chapman,  Route  1,  Mexico,  Mexico  Grange,  Oswego  County. 

2.  Mrs.  William  Hartz,  Callicoon,  Hortonville  Grange,  Sullivan  County. 

3.  Mrs.  Edward  Davie,  Stanley,  Seneca  Grange,  Ontario  County. 

4.  Mrs.  John  Peters,  Route  1,  Schuylerville,  Gansevoort  Grange,  Saratoga  C«. 

5.  Mrs.  Nellie  Gould,  Spencer,  Spencer  Grange,  Tioga  County. 

6.  Mrs.  Paul  Crane,  Nunda,  Keshequa  Grange,  Livingston  County. 

7.  Mrs.  Louise  Bailey,  Cattaraugus,  Cattaraugus  Grange,  Cattaraugus  Co. 

8.  Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Heidenreich,  Brewerton,  Cicero  Grange,  Onondaga  County. 

9.  Mrs.  Henry  Gropp,  Route  2,  Germantown,  Livingston  Manor  Grange, 
Columbia  County. 

10.  Mrs.  Fay  Hollenbeck,  R.F.D.,  Albion,  Gaines  Grange,  Orleans  County. 

11.  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Garlick,  Camden,  Camden  Grange,  Oneida  County. 

12.  Mrs.  Delia  Pratt,  Wadhams,  Wadhams  Grange,  Essex  County. 

13.  Mrs.  Tracy  Westlake,  401  Grand  Central  Ave.,  Horseheads,  Horseheads 
Grange,  Chemung  County. 

14.  Miss  Ruth  Reed,  South  Valley,  Roseboom  Grange,  Otsego  County. 

15.  Mrs.  Ollie  Baker,  Route  1,  Altamont,  Helderberg  Grange,  Albany  County. 

16.  Miss  Nancy  Leonard,  Gerry,  Cherry  Creek  Grange,  Chautauqua  County. 

17.  Mrs.  Carl  Bauer,  Lyons,  Eureka  Grange,  Wayne  County. 

18.  Mrs.  Rodney  Miller,  Athens,  Loonenberg  Grange,  Greene  County. 

19.  Mrs.  William  Lawrence,  Hyde  St.,  Whitney  Point,  Castle  Creek  Grange, 

Broome  County.  v 

20.  Mrs.  Francis  Winch,  R.F.D.,  Attica,  Attica  Grange,  Wyoming  County. 

21.  Airs.  Stanley  Matwiejow,  Dundee,  Tyrone  Grange,  Schuyler  County. 

22.  Mrs.  Bernard  Potter,  Truxton,  Miller  Grange,  Cortland  County. 

23.  Mrs.  Floyd  Miller,  Route  2,  Walton,  Mundale  Grange,  Delaware  County. 

24.  Mrs.  Frank  Beyer,  2900  Myrtle  Ave.,  Schenectady,  Scotch  Church  Grange, 
Schenectady  County. 

25.  Mrs.  John  Proudy,  Sr.,  Granville,  Mettowee  Grange,  Washington  County. 

26.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Wells,  Jr.,  102  .Sound  Ave.,  Riverhead,  Sound  Avenue 

Grange,  Suffolk-Nassau  County.  1 

27.  Mrs.  Rose  Poshadel,  Route  1,  Middletown,  Otisville  Grange,  Orange-Rock- 
land  County. 


Eleanor  Chapman9 s  Cinnamon  Rolls ,  Judged  Best  of 
All  Submitted  bg  S3  Pomona  Granges 9  Get  Almost 
Perfect  Score  of  99  Points  out  of  109 


|OST  surprised  and  happiest  person  at  the  80th  annual  meeting 
of  New  York  State  Grange  at  Saratoga  Springs  was  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Chapman  of  Route  1,  Mexico,  when  she  learned 
that  her  cinnamon  rolls  had  won  first  place  in  the  Grange- 
American  Agriculturist  Baking  Contest.  She  is  a  member  of  Mexico 
Grange  in  Oswego  County. 


M 


She  and  Mr.  Chapman  had  driven  to  Saratoga  to  get  the  Sixth  Degree 
Tuesday  night.  They  were  in  no  hurry  to  leave  next  morning  when  they 
learned  she  had  won  a  Majestid  combination  electric  and  coal  single  oven 
range  from  the  Majestic  Manufacturing  Company  at  St.  Louis  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  whole  long  list  of  cash  and  other  merchandise  awards. 

The  judges  for  the  final  contest  gave  Mrs.  Chapman’s  rolls  an  almost 
perfect  score — 99  out  of  100 — and  told  us  that  her  rolls  were  about  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Judges  for  the  contest  (none  of  whom  were 
Grangers)  were:  Mrs.  Stephen  Sweetland,  a  homemaker  from  Cazenovia; 
Miss  Helen  Willerton,  Saratoga  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent;  and 
Mr.  James  Vinehout,  a  professional  baker  from  the  Saratoga  Pastry  Shop. 

Mr.  Chapman  wasn’t  surprised  that  his  wife  won.  He  said,  “Eleanor 
wasn’t  satisfied  with  the  first  two  lots  she  made;  but  when  I  tasted  the 
third  batch,  I  said,  ‘These  are  the  ones.  They’re  perfect!’  So  they  are  the 
ones  she  entered.  She’s  a  good  cook.” 

(We  have  Mrs.  Chapman’s  recipe  for  the  prize  winning  cinnamon  rolls, 
and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  We 
know  the  recipe  will  turn  out  excellent  rolls;  but  in  accordance  with 
a  policy  of  many  years’  standing,  no  recipe  is  printed  in  your  farm  paper 
until  we’ve  actually  tried  it  in  our  own  test  kitchen.) 

Mrs.  Chapman  was  one  of  53  finalists  in  the  state,  each  of  whom  had 
won  top  honors  in  her  own  Pomona.  The  county  contests  were  preceded 
by  elimination  contests  in  the  various  Subordinate  Granges.  Mrs.  Ola 
Scudder,  chairman  of  the  Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  Committee 
which  was  in  charge  of  the  contest  along  with  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Home 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  said  in  describing  the  contest  to  dele¬ 
gates,  “If  all  the  cinnamon  rolls  made  in  New  York  this  year  were  in  a 
pile,  they’d  fill  this  convention  hall!”  Mrs.  Scudder  was  assisted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  State  Service  and  Hospitality  Committee,  Mrs. 
Charles  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Wilmot. 

Mrs.  Chapman,  in  addition  to  the  Majestic  range,  won  $25  cash  from 
American  Agriculturist;  the  $3  Grange  entry  (Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 

Below  are  four  of  the  six  top  winners  and  the  big  exhibit  of  valuable  prizes.  From 
left:  Mrs.  William  Hartz,  Callicoon,  second;  Mrs.  Edward  Davie,  Stanley,  third;  Mrs. 
John  H.  Peters,  fourth;  and  the  top  place  contestant,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Chapman  of  Mexico. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


prize;  $2  from  General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Certo 
Division;  a  silver-plated  cake  plate  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  Inc.;  and  the  long  list  of  merchandise 
prizes  awarded  to  each  of  the  ten  highest 
winners. 

ALL  WON  PRIZES 

Every  one  of  those  competing  in  the  finals 
received  a  $3.00  entry  prize  from  the  State 
Grange.  The  27  high  winners  also  shared  in  a 
total  of  $100  in  cash  from  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  This  was  divided  as  follows:  first  prize, 
$25;  second,  $20;  third,  $15;  fourth,  $10;  fifth, 
$5;  sixth,  $3;  seventh,  $2;  and  eighth  to  twenty- 
seventh,  $1  each. 

There  were  six  grand  prizes  in  the  contest,  and 
on  the  entry  blank  each  contestant  listed  her 
choice  of  prizes  from  one  to  six.  The  highest 
scorer  received  her  first  choice;  the  second  high¬ 
est  her  choice  of  the  remaining  five  prizes,  and 
so  on.  Actually,  the  first  four  winners  each  got 
the  prize  they  listed  as  first  preference. 

Mrs.  Chapman,  as  mentioned  earlier,  chose 
the  Majestic  Tange. 

Mrs.  William  Hartz  of  Callicoon,  the  No.  2 
winner,  chose  the  Deluxe  Console  Speed  Queen 
Ironer  given  by  the  Speed  Queen  Corporation, 
Ripon,  Wisconsin;  and  received  a  Betty 
Crocker  New  Picture  Cook  Book  from  General 
Mills,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Edward  Davie  of  Stanley,  the  No.  3  win¬ 
ner,  chose  the  Model  70  International  Harves¬ 
ter  Home  Freezer  from  International  Harvester 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  also  got  a 
Queen  Bess  Pattern  Silver  Plated  Cake  Server 
from  General  Mills. 

Mrs.  John  Peters  of  Schuylerville,  the  No.  4 
winner,  selected  the  G.L.F.  52  Gallon  Electric 
Water  heater  from  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Gould  of  Spencer,  fifth  place  win¬ 
ner,  selected  the  12  cubic  foot  Crosley  Shelva- 
dor  Refrigerator  with  Freezer  Compartment 
from  the  Crosley  Division,  Avco  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Paul  Crane  of  Nunda,  No.  6  winner,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Heavy  Duty  Speed  Queen  Washer  from 
the  Speed  Queen  Corp.,  and  a  year’s  supply  of 
Cheer. 

Each  one  of  the  ten  highest  winners  also 
received : 

A  Domino  Flower  Basket  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  2 -lb.  package  Crystal  Domino  Tablets; 
1-lb.  package  Domino  Hostess  Tablets;  1-lb. 
package  Domino  Powdered  Sugar;  1-lb.  pack¬ 
age  Domino  Confectioners  Sugar;  1-lb.  package 
Domino  Extrafine  Sugar;  1-lb.  package  Domino 
Old  Fashioned  Brown  Sugar;  1-lb.  package 
Domino  Light  Brown  Sugar;  1-lb.  package 
Domino  Dots;  1  Jar  Domino  Sugar  and  Cinna¬ 
mon;  Assortment  of  Domino  Packets  from  the 


Mrs.  John  Peters,  winner  of  the  electric  water  heater, 
takes  a  look  at  some  of  the  many  other  merchandise 
prizes  her  rolls  won  for  her. 


The  Prize 

time  and  it  is  a  prize  I  will  surely  enjoy  the  rest  of 
my  life.” 

Second  in  the  contest  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Grange,  the  Spool  Cotton  Company 
and  the  Necchi  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  was  Eleanor 
Albright,  Greene  County;  and  third  place  went  to 
Helen  Nolan,  Franklin  County. 

The  grand  prize  of  a  Necchi  Sewing  Machine  was 
also  contributed  by  an  American  Agriculturist 
advertiser. 


Secvctty.  (Z&tte&t 
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MRS.  JESSIE  WOODARD  of  Sinclairville 
in  Chautauqua  County,  won  the  grand 
prize  of  a  Necchi  BF  Portable  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  and  $15  cash  in  the  State  Grange  sew¬ 
ing  contest.  The  dress  she 
made  also  became  eligible 
for  the  National  Sewing 
Contest. 

The  decision  of~  the 
judges  in  this  adult  sew¬ 
ing  class  proved  to  be  a 

very  popular  one  when  it 
was  learned  that  Mrs. 
Woodard  has  five  child¬ 
ren  and  has  to  do  a  great 
The  Winner  deal  of  sewing — especial¬ 

ly  with  people  who  visited  the  sewing  exhibit 
and  saw  the  expert  workmanship  displayed 
in  her  entry.  * 

“I  am  still  breathless  and  pinching  myself 

to  see  if  it  can  be  true,”  she  said.  “It  is  the 
most  wonderful  news  I’ve  received  in  a  long 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

One  dozen  pint  Ball  all-purpose  freezer  jars 
with  dome  lids  from  Ball  Brothers  Company, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

5-lb.  sack  G.L.F.  Quality  Patent  Flour;  5-lb. 
sack  G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry  Flour;  5-lb.  sack 
G.L.F  Vitafed  Flour;  5-lb.  sack  G.L.F.  Pancake 


Between  sessions  in  the  convention  hall,  dozens  of  folks 
paused  to  look  over  the  many  prizes  on  display  in  the 
lobby. 


Mix;  2-lb.  sack  G.L.F.  Cake  Flour  from  Coop¬ 
erative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

One  24-ounce  can  Davis  Baking  Powder;  one 
1-lb.  can  Cocomalt;  one  can  SWEL;  one  Davis 
Cook  Book;  and  one  set  Davis  Quick  Mix  Bak¬ 
ing  Charts  from  R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hobo¬ 
ken,  New  Jersey. 

One  ten-pound  package  Gold  Medal  Kitchen- 
Tested  Flour  from  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

One  case  of  Hazel- Atlas  quart  Seal-All  Mason 
Style  Jars  from  Hazel- Atlas  Glass  Company, 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Six  packages  of  Sterling  26-ounce  Round 


' 


Each  of  the  10  highest  winners  received  a  long  list  of 
merchandise.  Shown  here  with  some  of  her  prizes  is 


Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Heidenreich  of  Brewerton,  who  placed 


8th  in  the  contest. 


Table  Salt  from  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc., 
Scranton,  Penna. 

One  25-lb.  sack  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  from 
Robin  Hood  Flour  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Other  finalists  in  the  contest  who  won  top 
prizes  in  their  Pomona  Granges,  but  not  at  the 
State  contest,  were:  Allegany — Mrs.  Franklin 
Karn,  Belfast;  Cayuga — Mrs.  Ruby  Joslyn, 
Poplar  Ridge;  Chenango — Mrs.  Helen  Zukaus- 
kas,  McDonough;  Clinton — Mrs.  La verne  Fav- 
reau,  Plattsburg;  Dutchess  —  Mrs.  Wendell 
Fowler,  Millbrook;  Erie— Mrs.  Charles  Hol¬ 
land,  Angola. 

Franklin — Mrs.  Donald  Davis,  North  Ban¬ 
gor;  Fulton — Lorainne  Whitman,  Gloversville; 
Genesee — Mrs.  Charles  Wild,  Darien  Center; 
Herkimer — Mrs.  Gerhard  Franken,  Jr.,  Cold 
Brook;  Jefferson — Mrs.  Margaret  Shelmideni, 
Lorraine;  Lewis— Miss  S.  Maud  Arthur,  Low- 
ville. 


Madison — Mrs.  Rodney  Jenny,  Eaton;  Mon¬ 
roe — Mrs.  George  Murphy,  Fairport;  Mont¬ 
gomery — Mrs.  Avis  Eckert,  Fort  Plain;  Niag¬ 
ara— Mrs.  Grace  Herr,  Lockport;  Putnam- 
Westchester — Mrs.  Gunnar  E.  Sallstrom,  Cro¬ 
ton  Falls;  Rensselaer — Mrs.  Sarah  Newkirk, 
East  Greenbush. 

Schoharie — Mrs.  Gerald  Mereness,  Cobles- 
kill;  Seneca — Mrs.  Elsie  McWhorter,  Romulus; 
Steuben — Mrs.  Iona  Hayes,  Cameron;  St.  Law¬ 
rence — Mrs.  John  LaFaver,  Hermon;  Tompkins 
— Mrs.  Royel  Keller,  Groton;  Ulster — Mrs. 
Fred  Kukuk,  Saugerties;  Warren — Mrs.  Scott 
Hill,  Sr.,  Stony  Creek;  and  Yates— Mrs.  Chester 
Grey,  Penn  Yan. 
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Sponsored  in  the  interests  ol  j 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of 
New  York  State. 


PROFESSIONAL 

FOOTBALL 

Washington  Redskins 
2:00  P.M. 

Nov.  16  San  Francisco  49’ers 
Nov.  23  New  York  Giants 
Nov.  30  Cleveland  Browns 
Dec.  7  New  York  Giants 
Dec.  14  Philadelphia  Eagles 

MEL  ALLEN 

BEST  IN  THE  NATION 
Sponsored  by 

AMOCO 


Along  The 

Home  For  Thanksgiving' 

OME  for  Thanksgiving.  We 
never  really  knew  what  it 

_  meant  until  we  had  a  daughter 

away  at  school.  The  holiday 
seems  to  take  on  added  meaning.  Along 
with  all  the  usual  preparations  for  the 
day  is  the  anticipation  of  the  home¬ 
coming,  of  being  together  and  catching- 
up  on  all  the  exciting  business  of 
school,  dates  and  future  plans  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  having  a  daughter 
in  college. 

We  have  been  a  little  dull  and  quiet,  I 
realize  as  Linda  Anne  and  I  give  the 
house  one  last  lick.  Day  after  tomorrow 
the  radio  will  stop  its  somber  mono¬ 
logue  of  war  and  politics  and  break 
out  into  song.  Dad  and  I  have  been  get¬ 
ting  behind  on  the  hit  tunes  since  Sister 
went  away  .  .  . 

The  dinner  is  planned  and  part  of  it 
is  already  done.  We’ve  made  a  big 
batch  of  “boiled”  cake  by  our  favorite 
old-fashioned  recipe.  It  is  put  away, 
wrapped  in  foil,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  it  may  be  left  for  Christmas.  Every 
year  we  vary  the  recipe  a  little  to  use 
whatever  fruits  and  nuts  may  be  plenti¬ 
ful.  If  butternuts  are  a  good  crop,  we 
use  lots;  and  if  hickory  nuts  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  in  they  go.  This  year  we  candied 
citron  for  it  ourselves,  using  the  small¬ 
er  fruits  and  saving  the  big  ones  to 


THANKSGIVING 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 
For  every  Hill  I  had  to  climb. 

For  every  stone  that  blocked  my  way. 
For  every  little  grief  I  bore. 

My  earnest  thanks  today. 

For  now  I  see  the  strength  I  gained 
Followed  the  steepest  grade. 

And  that  the  tapestry  of  joy 
With  sorrow's  threads  was  made. 


BEST  FOR  YOUR  CAR 
*  *  *  *  \  ' 

COLLEGE 

FOOTBALL 

CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY 

Nov.  15  Dartmouth  1:15  p.m. 
Nov.  27  Pennsylvania  1:15  p.m. 
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Rural  Radio  Network 
Football  heard  on  these 
FM  dials: 
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WHLD-FM 

Niagara  Falls 

98 

WFNF-FM 

Wethersfield 

108 

WHDL-FM 

Olean 

96 

WVBT-FM 

Bristol  Center 

95 

WHCU-FM 

Ithaca 

97 

WVCN-FM 

DeRuyter 

105 

WWNY-FM 

Watertown 

100 

WMSA-FM 

Massena 

105 

WRUN-FM 

Utica-Rome 

106 

WVCV-FM 

Cherry  Valley 

102 

WFLY-FM 

Troy 

92 

WHYA-FM 

Poughkeepsie 

105 

WQAN-FM 

Scranton 

92 

Mm 


I 

I 
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make  sauce.  We  save  orange  and  lem¬ 
on  peel  to  candy  for  our  fruit  cake,  and 
have  discovered  that  our  own  sour 
cherries,  simmered  in  syrup  and 
drained,  are  a  good  addition. 

"BOILED”  CAKE 

2  cups  brown  sugar 

2  cups  hot  water 

4  tablespoons  shortening 

1  package  seedless  raisins,  chopped 

2  teaspoons  salt 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon 

2  teaspoons  cloves 

2  teaspoons  soda 

3  cups  bread  flour 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Mix  the  sugar,  water,  shortening, 
raisins,  salt,  cinnamon  and  cloves  and 
boil  for  5  minutes.  When  cold  add  the 
soda  dissolved  in  1  tablespoon  luke¬ 
warm  water,  and  stir  in  the  flour.  Add 
fruits  and  nuts  and  bake  in  loaves  at 
300°  F.  for  one  and  a  quarter  hours. 
Coffee  tins  may  be  used  for  baking  to/ 
make  nice  small,  round  fruit  cakes. 

Sister,  who  loves  to  cook,  will  want 
to  do  some  baking  herself.  And  of 
course  she  will  be  starved! 

Like  all  mothers  with  a  youngster 
away  at  school,  I  am  already  acquainted 
with  that  institution  known  as  the 
“box-from-home.”  School  barely  started 
before  S.O.S.’s  began  to  arrive: 

“Mom,  the  food  is  terrible!” 

“Everyone  in  our  house  is  starving!” 

“Betty  went  home  last  week  and 
brought  back  tons  of  food.” 

The  gaunt  picture  painted  by  these 
anguished  wails  doesn’t  jibe  somehow 
with  the  impression  I  had  of  a  house 
full  of  happy,  laughing  girls,  some  of 
them  definitely  on  the  plump  side.  But 
I  have  tried  to  come  through  in  this 
crisis  and  have  sent  nut  bread,  cup 
cakes  and  apples  to  help  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

I  wouldn’t  want  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  coming  home  for  the  holiday 
is  strictly  a  refueling  operation,  but 
food  does  seem  to  be  very  important. 


South  Hill  Road  ° 


Underneath  it  all.  Dad  and  I  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  our  oldest  has 
flown  the  nest  and  that  every  trip  home 
now  will  be  a  “visit.”  It  is  up  to  us 
to  fill  the  space  this  knowledge  brings, 
and  to  prepare  ourselves  for  all  the  in¬ 
evitable  partings  of  the  future. 

—  A. A.  - 

SUCCEED  WITH  HOUSE 
PLANTS 

“Suit  the  plant  to  the  window  where 
it  will  stand”  is  one  rule  for  success 
with  house  plants,  say  the  plant  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Different  plants  vary 
in  their  needs  for  light  and  sun.  The 
amount  and  kind  they  receive  may 
cause  them  to  thrive  or  fail  indoors; 
the  direction  the  window  faces  and  the 
size  of  the  window  are  important.  A 
north  window  gives  good  light  but  does 
not  give  sunshine  except  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  while  the  east  and  west  windows 
give  sun  during  short  parts  of  the  day; 


south  windows  give  most  sunlight. 

Therefore  the  south  window  is  best 
for  profuse  blooming.  Foliage  plants 
may  do  well  at  north  windows  as  may 
cactus  plants  which  normally  are  semi- 
dormant  during  the  winter. 

Geraniums  and  begonias  would  do 
best  in  the  south  windows  while  such 
plants  as  African  violets  and  Marica 
may  be  grown  successfully  in  east  or 
west  windows. 

—  A. A.  — 

BRINGS  OUT  FLAVOR  OF 
APPLE  PIE 

Here  is  a  hint  I  learned  from  an 
eldei’ly  woman  who  was  known  the 
whole  country  over  for  her  delicious, 
mouth-melting,  tasty  apple  pies.  The 
flavor  of  any  apple  pie  is  much  im¬ 
proved  if  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  is 
squeezed  over  the  apples,  and  the  pie 
baked  in  the  usual  way.  This  makes 
flavorful  apples  taste  even  better,  and 
sharpens  up  and  gives  flavor  to  a  mild 
apple  which  lacks  flavor. — B.C. 


Smart  and  Sewable 


Qm&  IjaAds 


2819 
SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE 


2667.  All  purpose  skirt — a  trim  tail¬ 
ored  treatment  with  belted  top  and 
smooth  back-zipper  closing.  Pattern 
also  includes  front-pleated  skirt  style. 
Perfect  for  gabardines,  tweeds,  flan¬ 
nels,  corduroys.  Waist  sizes  22-32. 
Size  28,  2  yds.  54-in. 

214.  Destined  to  become  her  best¬ 
loved  doll  is  this  old-fashioned  rag  doll! 
It  stands  35  inches  and  has  an  adorable 
wardrobe.  One  size.  Doll  takes  1  y3  yds. 
35-in.  Dress,  1%  yds.  35-in. 

2754.  Smartness  begins  at  home! 
What  could  be  smarter  for  daily  duties 
than  this  neat  cotton!  New  bias  band 
treatment,  easy  waistline  pleats.  Sizes 
12-20,  36-48!  Size  18,  short  sleeve  ver¬ 
sion  takes  4t4  yds.  35-in.,  2%  yds.  of 
trim. 

2760.  Two  for  tea — in  a  single  pat¬ 


tern!  Make  these  aprons  from  a  mere 
yard  of  35-in.  fabric.  One  is  button 
trimmed  with  1  y2  yds.  of  ric  rac;  the 
ether,  with  potholder  and  panel  styling 
and  pocket  effect,  requires  2*4  yds.  of 
ric  rac.  Cut  in  one  size. 

2819.  Dust  ruffles,  ruffling  and  flow¬ 
er  applique  prove  that  a  coverall  apron 
can  be  pretty  as  well  as  a  practical 
gift!  Small,  medium  and  large  sizes. 
Medium  takes  2%  yds.  35-in.  with  2% 
yds.  ruffling.  Applique  included. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents  fo- 
our  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  which 
illustrates  in  color  over  100  attractive  pat¬ 
tern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and  oc¬ 
casions.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 
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Slendering  Lard  at 

HOME 


B  / 

ANNA  ROGERS  WILLMAN 


DN  grandmother’s  day,  lard  was 
the  fat  used  most  commonly  by 
everyone.  And  it’s  not  surpris- 
j  ing,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  all- 
I purpose  cooking  fats.  It  is  economical, 
I  has  very  good  shortening  power,  and, 
I  contrary  to  many  beliefs,  is  easily  di- 
|  gested. 

Pork  fat  to  be  rendered  for  cooking 
[should  be  fresh  and  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  It  should  be  chilled  as  soon 
|  as  the  animal  is  butchered  and  kept  at 
,  low  temperature  until  rendered.  This 
I  should  be  done  within  a  week  after 
butchering.  It  is  wise  to  keep  the  fat 
away  from  light,  and  also  from  objec¬ 
tionable  odors. 

Fat  from  the  pork  kidney  is  known 
|  as  leaf  fat,  and  should  be  rendered 
separately  from  the  intestinal  fat.  Back 
fat  and  fat  trimmings  may  be  rendered 
with  the  leaf  fat.  Leaf  lard  is  harder, 
and  has  excellent  flavor  and  body.  Lard 
from  the  intestinal  fat  is  softer,  and 
I  has  a  stronger  flavor. 

When  the  amount  of  fat  is  not  too 
|  large,  it  may  be  rendered  in  your  kit¬ 
chen,  either  in  your  oven  or  on  top  of 
the  stove.  First,  prepare  the  fat  in  one 
I  of  these  two  ways : 

1.  Cut  into  one-inch  cubes  (the  skin 
[may  be  left  on,  or  removed) — or 

2.  Grind  the  fat.  This  method  will  de- 
[  crease  the  rendering  time. 

Iii  Hie  Oven 

For  this  you  will  need  a  large  flat 
pan,  not  over  4  inches  deep;  also,  a 
deep-fat  or  candy  thermometer,  a 
wooden  spoon  with  a  long  handle,  and 
jars  or  cans  with  tight  covers. 

The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  should 
be  covered  by  the  fat;  the  oven  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  held  at  250°  F.  If 


OUR  new  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book 
is  just  out!  It’s  filled  with  practical, 
easy-to-make,  smart  pattern  designs 
including: 

Campus  clothes  galore,  including 
casual  separates  and  new  smart  dressy 
ideas. 


your  stove  does  not  have  a  regulator, 
keep  the  heat  quite  a  bit  lower  than 
you  would  for  a  cake.  Stir  the  fat  oc¬ 
casionally.  Check  the  temperature  of 
the  fat  frequently  after  it  begins  to 
render,  and  do  not  let  it  get  hotter 
than  225°  F. 

When  the  cracklings  turn  a  golden 
brown,  the  liquid  fat  should  be  removed 
from  the  oven.  Strain  the  fat  into  jars 
or  other  containers  in  which  it  can  be 
covered  tightly  and  stored. 

Kettle  on  Top  of  Stove 

For  this  you  will  need  a  large  kettle, 
a  deep-fat  or  candy  thermometer,  a 
wooden  spoon  with  a  long  handle,  and 
jars  or  cans  with  tight  covers. 

Render  the  fat  in  the  kettle  over  a 
low  fire.  Stir  the  fat  occasionally.  Do 
not  allow  the  temperature  of  the  fat 
to  go  higher  than  225°  F.  When  the 
cracklings  are  golden  brown,  remove 
the  kettle  from  the  heat.  Strain  the  fat 
into  jars  or  other  containers  in  which 
it  can  be  tightly  covered  and  stored. 

Store  lard  in  a  dark,  cool  place  in 
glass  jars,  stone  crocks,  or  rust -free 
pails.  It  may  be  stored  in  your  home 
freezer. 

Some  causes  for  poor-keeping  lard 
are: 

1.  Fat  partly  rancid  before  rendering. 

2.  Insufficient  rendering  to  remove 
water  from  the  fat. 

3.  Overheating  during  rendering. 

4.  Poor  containers. 

5.  Musty  or  other  objectionable  odors 
in  storage. 

6.  Storage  temperatures  above  50°  F. 

Very  rancid  lard  cannot  be  re-worked 

successfully.  Slightly  rancid  lard  may 
be  heated  carefully  with  the  addition  of 
three  or  four  average  sized  potatoes  to 
10  or  12  pounds  of  lard.  The  potatoes 
should  be  peeled  and  finely  sliced.  Heat 
the  lard  until  the  potatoes  become  quite 
dark  brown  in  color,  but  avoid  burning. 
Strain  into  new  containers. 


By  Kathleen  Berresford,  Nutritionist 

Does  spinach  have  any  nutritional 
value? 

Yes,  it  does.  Spinach  makes  a  good 
contribution  to  the  body’s  need  for  iron. 
It  is  also  high  in  vitamin  A,  and  even 
higher  if  eaten  raw  in  salad.  Spinach 
contains  considerable  calcium,  too,  but 
because  of  the  oxalic  acid  present  in 
the  leaf,  this  mineral  is  not  well-used 
by  the  body.  This  sometimes  gives  peo¬ 
ple  the  impression  that  spinach  isn’t 
worth  eating.  Actually  it  should  be 
served  often.  I  like  it  better  myself 
when  it  is  coarsely  chopped  just  before 
serving,  or  served  raw  in  a  tossed 
salad. 


Two-piece  fashions,  with  combina¬ 
tions  you’ll  go  for. 

Dating  dresses;  home  frocks  and 
aProns;  mature  fashions  with  flattering 
details. 

Complete  range  of  school  togs  from 
tots  to  teens. 

Christmas  gift  ideas  —  patterns  for 
Ws,  dolls,  doll  clothes. 

Plus  hints  on  how  to  look  like  a  mil- 
lion  dollars ! 

This  book  is  only  25  cents.  TO- 
°RDER:  Write  to  American  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  Pattern  Service,  Box  42,  Station 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  25 
oonts  (in  coin).  Write  name  and 
address  plainly. 


*  *  * 

Is  it  necessary  for  children  to  have  an 
egg  every  day? 

Eggs  help  to  give  the  body  the  iron, 
protein,  and  Vitamin  A  it  needs.  If  a 
child  doesn’t  like  eggs,  they  can  be  us¬ 
ed  to  some  extent  in  cooking.  When 
they  are  not  eaten,  more  of  other  foods 
high  in  these  nutrients  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  diet,  such  as  liver,  dried 
beans  and  peas,  milk  and  cheese,  green, 
leafy  vegetables,  and  other  meats. 

If  you  like  to  read  this  column,  won’t 
you  write  me  a  note  ?  Perhaps  you 
have  some  questions  you  would  like  to 
ask  too.  Write  me  c/o  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Gets  speedy  risings,  grand  results  with.  Active  Dry  Yeast 


Grandmother  Wins  Cooking  Honors 


Young  granddaughter  Elaine 
decorates  Mrs.  William  Sonnen- 
burg  with  one  of  her  own  blue 
ribbons  at  her  home  in  Bethel, 
Connecticut.  Mrs.  Sonnenburg 
entered  her  first  cooking  con¬ 
test  year  before  last  at  the  Dan¬ 
bury  Fair,  where  she  won  3 
ribbons  and  a  special  plaque  for 
the  fair’s  outstanding  entry. 
Then  last  year  she  won  7  more 
cooking  awards! 

Like  so  many  prize- winning 
cooks,  Mrs.  Sonnenburg  gives 


a  lot  of  credit  to  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It  gives  me 
grand  results,”  she  says.  “And 
what  speedy  risings  I  get  with 
this  Active  Dry  Yeast.” 

Try  this  more  convenient 
Dry  Yeast  yourself  .  .  .  learn 
its  advantages  over  old-style 
cake  yeast.  Fleischmann’s  Ac¬ 
tive  Dry  Yeast  keeps  for  months 
on  your  pantry  shelf — and  it’s 
so  dependable,  so  easy  to  use! 
When  you  bake  at  home,  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
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DAVls 


Pn  4c,i"V 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  AA-16,Hoboken,  N.  J. 


s 


Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaehes  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  f  requentpassages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  milesof  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


MOM'S 

MEMOS 


These  are  really  ex¬ 
citing  times,  so  many 
new  things  on  the 
market  and  so  many 
new  ways  to  do  old  things,  each  mak¬ 
ing  life  more  pleasant  for  all  of  us. 

this  modern  age  certainly  makes 
things  easier  for  us  all.  Take  pie  mak¬ 
ing.  I  used  to  spend  hour,s  cooking  and 
stirring  to  get  those  pie  fillings  just 
right.  But  that  was  before  I  discovered 
JELL-O  PUDDINGS  AND  PIE  FILL¬ 
INGS!  Why,  in  minutes  I  turn  out 
creamy  good  pies  that  beat  any  I  made 
the  old-fashioned  way,  The  directions 
are  so  simple,  even  the  youngsters  can 
become  “baker.”  Just  add  milk  to 
Jell-O  Puddings  and  Pie  Fillings,  cook 
for  about  5  minutes,  then  cool  and  pour 


The  family  will  go  for  all  five  flavors. 
There’s  dark  Chocolate,  rich  and  lus¬ 
cious;  zestful  Lemon  with  a  fresh- 
grated  lemon  flavor;  smooth  Coconut 
Cream  with  crunchy  bits  of  coconut 
clear  through;  tempting  Butterscotch 
and  creamy  Vanilla.  They’re  the  per¬ 
fect  holiday  desserts — so  easy  to  make, 
so  easy  on  the  budget. 

Toss  aside  that  old  cookbook  —  GO 
MODERN!  with  JELL-O  PUDDINGS 
and  PIE  FILLINGS. 


(720)  28 
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%  MORE  PRESSURE 


%  MORE  WATER 


For  NO  EXTRA 
MONEY 

NO  EXTRA 
HORSEPOWER 


shallow  well  water  system 

Homeowners  want  more  water  pressure  to 
operate  electric  dishwashers,  home  laun¬ 
dries,  lawn  sprinklers  and  other  home  ap¬ 
pliances.  Jacuzzi  developed  the  Multi-Prime 
to  give  you  everything  you  want  in  a  home 
water  system,  it’s  self-priming.  It  gives  you 
more  pressure  and  more  water  plus  econ¬ 
omy.  Compare  the  Multi-Prime  with  any 
pump  made. 


Send  This  Coupon  Today 

JACUZZI  BROS.  INC.  1 

36  Collier  St.  I 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  | 

Send  free  literature  on: 

□  Multi-Prime  □  Deep  Well  Pump  | 

Name  _ j 

Address _ i 


Be  Choosey  . . .  Buy  Jacuzzi 


Save  Money  On 
TH  is  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when 
you  try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  cough  medicine 
for  your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly 
wonderful  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put 
2.y2  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medi¬ 
cine  that  will  please  you  by  its  quick  action. 
It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine— children 
love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well- 
known  for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it 
doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  READY-TO-USE  PINEX! 


•  •  • 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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NOT  with  DREAMS 

(Continued  from  Page  T8) 


last,  eventually  to  join  the  Rangers 
and  trade  one  kind  of  hard  life  for 
another.  In  speaking  of  Eb,  Jerry 
Eastman  summed  it  up  when  he  said 
that  Eb  was  the  kind  of  a  man  you 
liked  to  have  at  your  shoulder  in  a 
fight,  a  man  who  could  be  depended 
on  to  stay  with  you  until  the  shooting 
was  done. 

Webster  was  an  unusual  looking 
man,  with  a  swarthy  complexion.  He 
was  a  little  under  six  feet  tall,"  wide 
across  the  shoulders  and  tapering  to 
a  waist  so  narrow  that  he  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  pulling  his  belt  tight  enough 
to  hold  up  his  buckskin  trousers.  So 
black  was  Eb’s  hair  that  it  shone  cop¬ 
pery  in  the  sun  like  the  feathers  of  a 
crow.  Black,  too,  were  his  eyes,  deep- 
set  and  piercing  under  coal  black 
brows  and  gleaming  with  a  strange 
light  when  he  became  excited. 

IN  contrast  to  Webster,  Jerry  East¬ 
man’s  complexion  was  naturally  light, 
although  now  burned  dark  by  the  sun. 
He  had  heavy  brown  hair,  a  hard,  thin¬ 
lipped  mouth,  and  light  blue  eyes  that 
turned  to  steely  gray  when  he  was 
angry.  He  was  taller  than  Webster, 
but  both  men  were  worn  to  lean  hard¬ 
ness  and  both  of  them  walked  and  ran 
with  the  lithe  grace  of  the  trained 
woodsman. 

Still  fascinated  by  the  procession  of 
boats  making  their  slow  way  down  the 
lake,  Eb  finally  poked  Jerry  in  the 
ribs: 

“Bellyache  all  ye  want  to,  Sarge, 
ye’ll  never  see  anything  like  this  again. 
Who  can  stop  us?” 

“Ye’ll  find  out,”  Eastman  growled. 
But  in  his  heart  he  agreed  with  Eb,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  beyond  belief  that  any 
force  of  Indians  or  Frenchmen  could 
stand  against  that  armada.  It  did  in¬ 
deed  look  invincible. 

After  several  hours  of  hard  toil  at 
the  oars  under  the  burning  sun  the 
boats  began  to  slow  up.  Unused  to  the 
terrific,  breathless  heat,  which  was  re¬ 
flected  from  the  water,  and  to  the 
heavy  work  at  the  oars,  the  men — par¬ 
ticularly  the  British  soldiers — were  tir¬ 
ing.  The  sun  was  sinking,  and  across 
the  water  came  low-voiced  grumbling 
among  the  men,  who  were  wondering 
if  they  were  to  take  their  half-hour 
turns  at  the  oars  all  night  long.  But 
just  then  Sabbath  Day  Point  loomed  up 
ahead,  which  to  Jerry  indicated  that 
they  had  come  nearly  thirty  miles  from 
Fort  William  Henry.  The  lead  boats 
began  to  veer  toward  the  shore  on  the 
left,  and  the  others  followed. 

Cursing  and  groaning,  the  men 
hauled  themselves  stiffly  out  of  the 
boats  and  sprawled  exhausted  on  the 
rocky  ground  or  squatted  on  their 
haunches  to  chew  their  dry  rations.  But 
there  was  no  rest  for  the  Rangers. 
They  were  immediately  deployed  to  sur¬ 
round  the  encampment  as  a  guard 
against  a  surprise  attack. 

IT  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  dark  when  the  army  loaded  into 
their  boats  again  to  finish  the  ten  miles 
that  lay  between  them  and  the  landing 
place  near  Ticonderoga.  To  Eb  Webster, 
as  to  most  of  the  other  men,  that  night 
boat  ride  seemed  strange  and  unreal. 
There  was  no  moon.  It  had  turned  a 
little  cold,  and  Eb  shivered  with  chill 
and  excitement  when  he  wasn’t  rowing. 
So  close  were  the  stars  that  it  seemed 
',o  the  men  that  they  could  reach  up 
and  pick  them  right  out  of  the  sky. 
Across  the  water  from  the  nearby 
woods  came  the  fragrance  of  the  bal¬ 
sam,  the  pines  and  the  spruces,  an 
aroma  always  in  the  air  in  that  forest 
country  and  particularly  noticeable  at 
night. 

The  peace  of  the  summer  night,  and 
perhaps  the  thought  that  there  would 
be  a  battle  on  the  morrow,  had  quieted 
the  men  so  that  there  was  little  to  be 
heard  except  some  low-voiced  talk 


among  the  officers  and  the  rhythmic 
rise  and  dip  of  the  oars.  Jerry  dozed  off 
and  then  jumped*,  startled,  when  Eb 
dug  his  elbow  into  him  and  said  some¬ 
thing  in  a  low  tone. 

“If  ye  don’t  stop  scarin’  hell  out  of 
me  like  that,”  he  grumbled,  “I’ll  knock 
yer  blasted  head  off.” 

“Sorry,  Sarge,”  Eb  apologized. 
“Didn’t  know  ye  were  asleep.” 

“Well,  I  was.  But  seein’s  how  I’m 
awake  now,  what  d’ye  want?” 

Eb  hesitated. 

“Well,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  I  was 
feelin’  sort  of  queer  an’  lonesome.  Got 
to  thinkin’  ’bout  the  fight  tomorrow  an’ 
wondered  if  I’d  ever  get  to  see  my  folks 
in  Kingston  again.” 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness  Jerry 
grinned,  then  gave  Eb  a  nudge. 

“I’ll  bet  it  wasn’t  only  yer  folks  ye 
were  thinkin’  about.  When  a  man  gets 
lonesome  ye  can  be  sure  it’s  about  some 
gal.  That’s  prob’ly  what’s  eatin’  ye 
now.” 

“Guess  ye’re  right,”  Eb  admitted.  “I 
was  promisin’  myself  that  if  I  ever  got 
back  to  Kingston  where  I  could  see 
Hetty  Smith,  I  wouldn’t  ever  quarrel 
with  her  again  like  we  did  when  I  came 
away.” 

With  a  quiver  in  his  voice  he  added, 
almost  to  himself : 

“It’s  bothered  me  ever  since.  Prob’ly 
Hetty’s  married  to  somebody  else  by 
now  an’  I  wouldn’t  blame  her  much,  al¬ 
though  I  hope  it  ain’t  to  that  big  lout, 
Ben  Whittaker.” 

EB  must  be  feeling  pretty  low,  Jerry 
thought,  to  talk  so  much  about  his 
feelings,  so  he  tried  to  be  comforting: 

“Don’t  worry  about  Ben  Whittaker. 
He  tried  to  get  smart  with  me  two  or 
three  years  ago  an’  even  his  own 
mother  couldn’t  recognize  him  for  a 
spell  afterwards.  1  know  Hetty  well 
enough  to  believe  she’s  just  too  smart 
to  fool  aroun’  with  a  worthless  critter 
like  Whittaker.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Eb.  “Whittaker 
was  always  talkin’  big,  an’  he  had  half 
the  gals  in  Kingston  runnin’  after  him. 
That’s  what  Hetty  an’  I  quarreled 
about.  We  went  to  a  huskin’  bee.  Het¬ 
ty  got  a  red  ear,  an’  before  I  could 
move,  that  big  devil  grabbed  her  an’ 
kissed  her.  An’,  by  jingo,  she  hugged 
him  too  an’  kissed  him  back  right  be¬ 
fore  everybody.  Wouldn’t  that  make 
you  mad?” 

Jerry  didn’t  admit  his  agreement. 
“Heck,  Eb,”  he  answered,  “that’s 
nothin’  to  get  riled  about.  It  was  just 
a  game.  Didn’t  mean  nothin’.  An’  as 
for  quarrelin’,  men  an’  women  always 
quarrel.  Sometimes  the  more  they  like 


Editor’s  Note  :  The  response  to  our 
Forum  Issue  of  October  18  was  encourag¬ 
ing  and  inspiring.  Three  or  four  readers 
objected  to  the  issue  and  cancelled  their 
subscriptions,  but  that  will  not  change  our 
policies  ! 

Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  read¬ 
ers  who  liked  the  issue. 

*  *  * 

“I  compliment  you  on  your  Forum 
Issue  and  I  wish  that  every  farmer  in 
the  United  States  had  a  copy.  I  think  it 
expresses  our  great  problem  very  clear¬ 
ly.  I  hate  to  believe  that  this  trend  can¬ 
not  be  broken  and  the  country  saved. 
I  am  an  honest-to-goodness  dirt  farmer 
who  has  always  tried  to  make  a  living 
by  farming.” — Victor  Close,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

“I  am  seventy-eight  years  old  and 
have  voted  at  every  primary  and  elec¬ 
tion  for  50  years.  I  live  on  a  farm  lo¬ 
cated  three  miles  from  the  nearest  vil¬ 
lage,  yet  I  have  never  missed  a  school 
meeting  or  an  election.  My,  how  I 
cherish  the  privilege  to  cast  my  ballot 


each  other,  the  more  they  fight.  But 
it  always  comes  out  all  right  if  ye’re 
sure  to  make  up  afterwards.  I’ll  bet 
Hetty  feels  just  as  bad  about  it  as  you 
do,  an’  that  she’s  just  waitin’  for  ye 
to  get  back  so  she  can  tell  ye.” 

When  Eb  still  seemed  doubtful, 
Jerry  continued,  as  if  thinking  aloud: 

“When  I  joined  the  Rangers  I’d  only 
been  married  to  Hannah  a  little  over 
a  year.  An’  our  baby,  Ephraim,  was 
only  a  few  weeks  old.  But  like  a  lot 
of  other  young  fellers — an’  old  ones, 
too,  for  that  matter — I’d  got  kinda 
tired  of  what  the  Indians  an’  the 
French  were  doin’  to  the  settlers.” 

THERE  was  reason  enough  for  the 
bitter  feeling  of  Jerry  and  the  other 
colonists  against  the  French  and 
Indians.  The  settlements  and  the  lone 
cabins  of  the  settlers  all  over  the 
northern  border  from  Maine  far  into 
the  west  had  for  years  been  subjected 
to  burning,  pillaging  and  massacre  by 
the  French  and  Indians,  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Americans  strove  in  vain 
to  drive  them  back.  The  failure  to  do 
so,  according  to  Major  Robert  Rogers 
and  his  Rangers  officers,  and  Provin¬ 
cials  like  George  Washington,  was 
mostly  due  to  the  English  commanders’ 
ignorance  of  how  to  fight  Indians  in 
the  woods,  a  foe  who  wouldn’t  stand 
still  and  be  shot  at.  The  Americans 
claimed  with  truth  that  that  was  why 
Braddock  met  with  his  disastrous  de¬ 
feat  at  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  Ohio 
border,  and  why  no  progress  could  be 
made  until  Braddock  and  Abercrombie 
and  other  generals  like  them  were  re¬ 
placed  by  men  like  Lord  Howe,  who 
was  skilled  in  military  strategy  and 
willing  to  learn  from  Americans  like 
Rogers  how  to  fight#  the  French  and 
Indians  with  tactics  similar  to  their 
own. 

By  the  late  1750’s  it  had  become  evi¬ 
dent  to  thousands  of  Americans  like 
Eb  Webster  and  Jerry  Eastman  that 
there  could  be  no  further  colonization 
by  the  English  in  safety  and  peace  un¬ 
til  the  French  were  driven  from  Amer¬ 
ican  soil. 

All  of  this  was  in  Jerry  Eastman’s 
mind  'when  he  opened  his  heart  in  the 
darkness  and  told  his  friend  Eb  why 
he  had  joined  the  Rangers. 

“I  thought  an’  thought  about  it,”  he 
picked  up  his  tale  again  after  a  long 
silence,  “an’  one  day  I  told  Hannah 
that  I  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer  an’ 
that  I  was  goin’  to  join  the  Rangers. 
She  didn’t  say  much  an’  I  thought  she 
was  agin  it.  Didn’t  blame  her,  either. 
We  were  poor,  an’  she  an’  Ephraim 
would  be  mostly  on  their  own  with  me 
gone. 

“But  a  little  later — in  the  middle  of 
the  night  after  she  had  got  up  to  feed 
Ephraim,  she  climbed  back  into  bed. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


to  help  run  this  country  well!  It  is  “my 
America”  from  bottom  to  top.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  all  the 
effort  you  have  put  forth. 

“As  town  historian  I  shall  file  this 
issue  in  my  archives.”  —  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Patchin,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

“The  5th  Annual  Forum  Issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  is  something 
of  which  you  and  your  staff  can  be  very 
proud.  I  don’t  know  where  it  would  be 
possible  between  the  covers  of  a  single 
magazine  to  get  such  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  philosophy  of  individual 
freedom  as  has  been  put  together  in 
American  Agriculturist.” 

— C.  L.  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 
*  *  * 

“I,  being  a  minister,  was  particularly 
interested  in  your  emphasis  on  the 
church.  It  is  a  great  job  and  shows  a 
keen  insight.” — K.  A.  Roadarinel,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary ,  New  York  State  Council 
of  Churches. 


They  Liked  The  Forum  Issue 
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DREAMS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

She  was  shivering,  and  asked  me  if  l 
was  awake.  Her  feet  against  mine 
were  cold  as  ice,  and  I  rolled  over  an’ 
put  my  arms  ’round  her.  For  a  long 
time  she  didn’t  say  anythin’  an’  I 
thought  she’d  gone  to  sleep.  But  fin¬ 
ally  she  said: 

“  ‘When  you  talked  of  goin’  away  I 
didn’t  say  much.  You  pro’bly  thought 
I  was  agin  it — an’  in  a  way  of  course 
I  was,  especially  at  first.  Then  I  got  to 
thinkin’,  ’spose  we  lived  out  in  a  lonely 
cabin  an’  the  Indians  came.  That  made 
me  think  that  you  were  right.’  ” 

Eb  thought  Jerry  had  finished,  but 
in  a  moment  he  went  on: 

“Well,  I  left  a  day  or  two  after  that. 
You  spoke  of  feelin’  lonesome.  What 
d’ye  think  of  me?  When  I  came  away 
Hannah  stood  in  the  doorway  with 
little  Eph  in  her.  arms,  an’  they  were 
still  there  when  I  turned  at  the  edge 
of  the  forest  for  a  last  look.” 

Again  he  fell  silent,  and  they  sat 
listening  to  the  squeak  of  the  oarlocks. 
Then,  with  a  prodigious  sigh,  Jerrv 
said: 

“Well,  that  was  two  years  ago.  It’s 
a  long  ways  across  the  hills  to  King¬ 
ston,  boy,  an’  I  haven’t  seen  Hannah 
an’  Ephraim  since.” 

Still  Eb  made  no  comment,  and 
Jerry  went  on  a  little  apologetically: 

“Never  thought  I’d  blab  to  anyone 
like  this.  But  ye  got  me  started  when 
ye  talked  about  bein’  lonesome.  I’ll  tell 
ye  something  else,  too,  jest  as  I  told 
ye  this  momin’ — or  was  it  yisterday? 
It  seems  like  a  year  since  we  got 
started.  I’m  gettin’  dang  sick  of  this 
man’s  army.  My  enlistment  is  runnin’ 
out  an’  when  it  does,  I’m  goin’  back 
to  New  Hampshire  to  Hannah  an’ 
Eph.” 

Surprised  and  embarrassed  by  a  side 
of  Jerry  that  he  had  never  known  be¬ 
fore,  Eb  finally  said: 

“Misery  likes  company,  I  guess.  I 
know  I’m  not  the  only  one  that’s  lone¬ 
some  tonight,  Jerry.  There’s  you— an’ 
the  same  thing  must  go  for  most  all 
the  fifteen  thousan’  men  in  the  boats 
around  us.  Think  of  it.  Pro’bly  every 
one  of  ’em  has  a  father  an’  mother,  a 
wife  or  a  sweetheal’t.  It’s  bad  enough 
for  us  Rangers  an’  the  Provincials  who 
live  in  this  country.  We’ve  got  hopes 
of  gettin’  back  home  again  before  long. 
But  how  awful  it  must  be  for  the 
young  Britishers.  It’s  my  guess  that 
these  bright  uniforms  are  coverin’ 
many  a  sore  heart.  They’re  a  long, 
long  ways  from  their  homes  an’  their 
folks.” 

When  Jerry  made  no  comment  Eb 
thought  that  perhaps  he  had  dropped 
off  into  a  doze  again  until  Jerry  heav¬ 
ed  another  sigh  and  tried  to  stretch 
his  tired  legs. 

“Sleepy,  Sarge?”  he  inquired. 

“No.  Who  could  sleep  with  your 
gabblement  goin’  all  the  time?  What’s 
bitin’  ye  now?” 

“Just  wanted  to  ask  a  question.” 

“Well,  for  cripe’s  sajce,  go  ahead  an’ 
ask  it.” 

“Sarge — what’s — what’s  it  like  to  be 
married  ?” 

Again  Jerry  grinned  to  himself  in 
the  darkness  and  thought  of  a  smart 
answer,  then  held  it  for  fear  of  hurt¬ 
ing  Eb’s  feelings.  After  a  moment  he 
answered  seriously: 

“About  the  only  thing  I  can  say  to 
that,  Eb,  is  to  tell  ye  to  find  out  for 
yourself.  But  maybe  I  did  tell  ye  what 
it’s  like  when  I  spoke  of  how  Hannah 
stood  in  the  doorway  watchin’  me  out 
°f  sight,  an’  when  I  said  that  I’m  go¬ 
in’  back  home  this  fall  when  my  time 
is  up.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me 
as  though  I  just  couldn’t  stand  it,  I 
Want  to  see  ’em  so  bad.  Why  don’t  you 
?et  a  furlough  an’  come  along  with 
me?” 

“Don’t  need  one,”  said  Eb.  “My  en¬ 
listment  will  be  out,  too.  But,  Jerry, 


you’ve  got  more  to  go  back  to  than  1 
have.  Your  wife  is  waitin’  for  ye.  I 
haven’t  a  wife — an’  maybe  I  haven’t 
any  gal,  either.” 

“Trouble  with  you,  boy,”  Jerry  said, 
grinning,  “ye  ain’t  got  my  way  with 
wimmen.  Ye’ve  got  to  tell  ’em,  not  ask 
’em.  When  you  git  back  there,  git  up 
a  little  gumption  an’  go  right  after 
that  gal  of  yours  an’  make  her  marry 
ye.  Then  ye’ll  know  what  it’s  like. 

“But  I  can  tell  ye  this,  too.  Don’t 
think  that  everythin’  is  goin’  to  be 
honey  sweet  when  you  git  married. 
There’s  a  lot  of  sour  with  the  sweet- 
Ye’ll  find  out  that  the  gal  ye  thought 
was  an  angel  has  plenty  of  devil  in 
her,  too,  just  the  same  as  ye  have. 
There’ll  be  plenty  of  things  ye  won’t 
like  in  yer  wife,  an’  plenty  that  she 
won’t  like  in  you.  Ye’ve  both  of  you 
just  got  to  learn  to  git  used  to  it.” 


John  Manning,  sitting  on  the  ser¬ 
geant’s  other  side,  said  fretfully: 

“For  gosh  sake,  Sarge,  what  in 
Hades  ails  ye  ?  Talk,  talk,  talk — rattle, 
rattle,  rattle!  How’s  a  man  goin’  to 
git  any  rest?” 

As  if  he  hadn’t  heard  him,  Jerry 
went  on: 

“Marriage  is  just  like  a  team  of 
horses  or  oxen.  If  each  is  willin’  to  pull 
his  share,  ye’ll  git  along.  Ye  know  how 
we  have  to  scrabble  for  a  livin’  on  a 
farm  in  New  Hampshire.  Well,  ye 
don’t  know  nothin’  ’bout  it  till  ye’re 
married  an’  the  kids  begin  to  come. 
Just  the  same,  if  you’re  lucky  enough 
to  git  the  right  gal,  like  I  did,  it’s  the 
only  way  to  live.” 

Manning  broke  in  again: 

“Thanks  for  the  preachin’,  Sarge. 
Now  maybe  ye’ll  let  us  git  a  little 
shut-eye.” 


Jerry  felt  foolish.  He  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  when  he  had  talked  so  much. 
Suddenly,  suspicious  of  Eb’s  silence,  he 
leaned  over  to  look  into  his  face. 

“By  gingers  to  grindstones!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  under  his  breath,  “the  darn 
cuss  is  sound  asleep.  Wasted  all  that 
breath  givin’  him  some  good  advice. 
No  matter,  it  would’ve  been  wasted 
anyhow.  Ho,  hum,  wish  I  could  get  a 
little  sleep  myself.  Gosh  amighty,  how 
I’d  like  to  stretch  my  legs!” 

Over  in  the  east  the  sky  was  light¬ 
ing  up.  Soon  Jerry  could  make  out  the 
outlines  of  the  boats  to  either  side 
stretching  in  long  lines  back  along  the 
lake.  To  his  left  the  dark  spruce  and 
pine  marked  the  shore  line.  Morning 
and  a  new  day  were  here,  and  Ser¬ 
geant  Jerry  Eastman  wondered  what 
the  day  would  hold. 

(To  be  Continued) 


You  ’re  well  acquainted  with  the  fellow 
on  the  left.  Such  a  grasshopper  has 
never  done  you  any  good. 

We  call  the  mechanical  device  on 
the  right  a  “grasshopper,”  too,  because 
it  looks  a  bit  like  one.  But  this  little 
fellow  does  you  a  lot  of  good. 

Actually  it’s  a  remarkable  little  fuse 
used  on  switchboard  equipment  in  Bell 
System  central  offices.  It  stops  an  over¬ 
load  of  current,  like  any  fuse  in  your 
home  or  barn.  Then  it  rings  a  bell  and 
flashes  a  red  light.  At  the  same  time  it 


“kicks”  up  a  little  metal  flag  that  tele¬ 
phone  people  can  easily  spot,  so  they 
can  replace  it  quickly  and  restore  serv¬ 
ice  with  hardly  a  pause. 

Calls  you  put  through  in  Bell  rural 
areas  travel  over  circuits  protected  by 
one  or  more  of  these  new  “grasshoppers.” 
They  are  tiny  but  important  examples 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  people’s  constant 
effort  to  give  you  more  and  better 
telephone  service.  They  are  made  by 
Western  Electric,  our  manufacturing 
and  supply  unit. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Lateral  Supply  Movement 

Another  principle  in  our  new  dairy 
set-up  out  in  the  Ohio  Valley  has  been 
the  means  we  have  established  for 
handling  feed,  hay,  bedding,  silage  and 
manure.  Rather  than  depend  on  over¬ 
head  storage  with  gravity  feeding,  we 
scattered  our  buildings  around  on  a 
one-story  basis,  with  paved  areas 
around  them,  or  paved  runways  from 
one  building  to  the  other.  Whether 


FARMING,  OHIO  STVLE 

ALTHOUGH  I’m  back  at  Sunny- 
gables  now,  I  have  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  out  in  Southern  Ohio.  I  was  asked 
to  help  out  for  a  time  with  farm  broad¬ 
casting  and  operation  of  the  farm 
owned  by  Radio  Station  WLW,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  You  may  have  heard  it  late  at 
night  or  during  milking  time  in  the 
morning.  Serving  principally  the  four 
agricultural  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  WLW 
naturally  holds  the  farmer’s  interest 
foremost  in  its  programming. 

Everybody’s  Farm 

The  programs  brought  to  farmers 
over  this  midwest  radio  station  are  in 
the  main  originated  from  a  farm  own¬ 
ed  and  operated  by  the  station  known 
as  Everybody’s  Farm.  The  place  tries 
to  be  an  average  midwest  operation. 
It  doesn’t  represent  a  true  “average” 
any  more  than  you  could  find  the 
“average”  American  family  with  its 
two  and  one-half  children!  But  in  the 
main  this  farm  some  25  miles  north 
of  Cincinnati  does  function  about  as 
one  would  expect  of  a  going  operation. 

A  good  many  of  us  in  the  Northeast 
think  of  nothing  but  vast  cornfields 
and  hog  lots  when  we  think  Of  the 
Ohio-Indiana  area.  More  and  more 
folks  out  there  are  pulling  their  farms 
into  a  pattern  that  includes  dairy  and 
beef  on  a  grazing  proposition  instead 
of  only  the  feed  lot.  At  Everybody’s 
Farm,  we  had  tried  to  hold  the  heavy 
clay  by  accepted  rotation  and  conser¬ 
vation  practices,  but  ended  up  selling 
hay  and  bedding.  That  just  wouldn’t 
do. 

Our  first  move  was  to  build  an  open 
shed  roughly  42’  x  75’  with  an  elevat¬ 
ed  milking  parlor  on  one  end.  With  one 
long  side  exposed  to  the  south,  a  silo 
out  front,  paved  feeding  and  exercise 
areas,  and  a  big  pole  shed  for  bedding 
and  hay,  this  made  an  ideal  set-up  in 
the  eyes  of  a  northeastern  dairymen. 
The  possible  reaction  of  a  midwestern 
farmer  had  us  a  little  uneasy. 

Since  the  existing  buildings  on  the 
farm  were  a  total  wreck,  people  real¬ 
ized  that  we  were  indeed  starting  from 
scratch  in  building  the  dairy  set-up. 
The  question  we  asked  was  whether 
they  thought  it  looked  sensible.  A  few 
dyed-in-the-wool  stanchion  barn  advo¬ 
cates  have  argued  with  us,  but  a  good 
many  of  them  admit  that  starting  with 
no  buildings  at  all,  the  less  expensive 
pole  type  buildings  make  sense. 


4£uick  To  Set*  Gain 

Out  west,  the  development  of  grass¬ 
land  farming  and  modernizing  of  a 
dairy  industry  have  not  come  along  as 
far  in  some  cases  as  they  have  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  In  fairness, 
we  have  made  pioneering  steps  in  our 
area  in  dairying  because  it  is  our  num¬ 
ber  one  industry,  and  we  should  as¬ 
sume  the  leadership.  But  these  good 
midwestern  farmers  don’t  take  long  to 
catch  on  to  a  new  idea,  appraise  it, 
and  either  put  it  right  into  effect  or 
abandon  it.  Whether  it  be  dairying, 
cropping  practices,  or  livestock  types, 
most  of  these  men  are  right  up-to- 
date,  recognizing  that  this  big  farm 
area  leaves  a  man  farming  efficiently 
by  the  latest  methods  or  not  at  all. 

The  fact  that  they  have  taken  to  our 
open  pen  stable  at  our  “average”  farm 
indicates  to  me  that  as  time  goes  on, 
this  type  of  installation  really  will  be¬ 
come  normal  as  new  dairies  are  put  in 
and  existing  barns  are  altered  to  ac¬ 
commodate  pen  and  parlor  milk  making. 


SUNN YGABLES  NOTES 


The  veterinarian  standing  here  bought  this  little  grade 
cow  to  grind  up  for  feed  at  his  small  animal  clinic  in 
northern  Kentucky.  She  was  thin  and  had  a  gimpy  leg. 
Dr.  Bryon  W.  Bernard  of  Park  Hills,  Kentucky,  has  done 
a  lot  of  work  with  crippled  animals,  mostly  smaller 
ones.  He  decided  to  see  what  might  be  done  in  the 
same  way  with  a  cow.  They  put  her  to  sleep,  amputat¬ 
ed  the  hopelessly  crippled  leg,  and  fashioned  this  Long 
John  Silver  peg  leg.  Doc  says  she  has  kind  of  a  hop, 
skip  and  jump  stride,  but  that  she  gets  around  surpris¬ 
ingly  well  and  apparently  feels  no  pain  from  her  new 
healed  stump.  Maybe  it's  appreciation  on  her  part,  but 
the  little  gal  has  turned  into  a  neighborhood  pet  at 
the  same  time. 


N  ADDITION  to  producing  a 
fresh  president,  the  recent 
campaign  contributed  great¬ 
ly  to  the  average  person’s 
knowledge  of  current  affairs. 
With  radio,  television,  papers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  direct  mailings  banging  at 
us  from  every  side,  we  couldn’t  help 
being  pretty  well  up-to-date  on  what’s 
going  on  in  the  country  and  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
all  tried  to  keep  up  on  the  many  is¬ 
sues  we  have  had  pounded  into  us. 

Most  serious  of  these  to  me  is  what 
will  happen  to  our  economy  when  the 
war  spending  is  over,  if  it  ever  is. 
Right  after  World  War  II,  we  enjoyed 
a  very  healthy  civilian  economy.  Peo¬ 
ple  jumped  in  and  bought  the  things 
they  could  not  get  during  the  prolong¬ 
ed  world  struggle.  Now,  though,  we’re 
maintaining  a  dual  economy.  We’re 
arming  on  one  hand  and  keeping 
about  up  with  civilian  needs  on  the 
other. 


As  this  condition  was  discussed  and 
analyzed  during  the  campaign,  I 
could  not  help  but  be  apprehensive 
of  the  future.  If  we  suddenly  dumped 
our  defense  production  capacity  on 
the  market  in  the  form  of  civilian 
goods,  there  would  most  certainly  be 
trouble  in  absorbing  these  products, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
any  economic  stability. 

When  you  see  the  world’s  top  eco¬ 
nomists  differing  so  greatly  in  whal 
they  see  in  a  future  of  peace  produc¬ 
tion,  there  is  room  for  caution  on  the 
part  of  an  individual. 

Without  striking  a  note  of  complete 
pessimism,  I  do  think  it’s  a  good  time 
to  be  pretty  well  out  of  debt  on  the 
farm,  and  flexible  in  mind  and  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  point  where  we  can  ad¬ 
just  to  any  new  economic  climate. 

After  all,  people  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat,  and  we  must  feed  them. 
Let’s  just  avoid  starving  to  death 
while  we  do  the  job. 


this  has  advantage  over  a  two-story  I 
barn  with  ingenious  feeding  principles,  I 
I’m  not  ready  to  say.  But  with  the  I 
power  loader  on  today’s  easily  man-  I 
euvered  tractor,  and  working  on  good  I 
surfaces  around  buildings  that  have  a  j 
minimum  if  supports,  we  think  our  I 
way  is  working  out  fine.  Our  basic  I 
tool  is  a  tractor  with  fork,  bucket  or  J 
blade.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of  5 
developing  a  bigger  box  to  fit  tempo-  ; 
rarily  over  the  tines  so  less  trips  have  I 
to  be  made  from  silo  to  bunks.  Our  : 
intention  is  to  put  a  false  endgate  in  / 
this  box  that  fits  over  the  regular  tine 
bucket.  Then,  with  the  auxiliary  cyl¬ 
inder  normally  used  on  a  grapple  fork 
or  push-off  stacker,  we  will  be  able  to 
feed  part  or  all  of  the  box  into  the  ■ 
bunks  from  the  tractor  seat. 

Mistake  On  Silo 

Over  the  years  that  I  have  looked 
at  silo  costs,  it  seems  that  we  really  ■ 
rob  ourselves  of  storage  capacity  when 
we  drop  in  diameter.  And  small  dia¬ 
meter  silos  use  a  lot  of  materials,  cost¬ 
ing  proportionately  much  more  than 
large  silos.  We  best  proved  that  to  our¬ 
selves  when  we  took,  down  a  twelve 
and  a  fourteen  foot  silo  at  Sunny- 
gables,  and  erected  from  the  materials 
(wood  stave)  one  that  measured 
19’x45’  and  had  staves  left  over. 

Out  there  in  the  West,  particularly 
in  the  warmer  climates'  of  northern 
Kentucky  and  Southern  Ohio,  it  is  rare 
that  you  see  a  silo  over  12  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  boys  in  that  area  say  they 
can’t  feed  enough  from  a  larger  silo 
to  keep  up  with  spoilage.  It  has  never 
seemed  that  much  warmer  to  me,  and 
I  unwisely  argued  for  the  more  effici¬ 
ent  structure  with  the  large  diameter. 
The  operator  at  Everybody’s  Farm 
started  with  his  recommendation  of 
ten  feet,  and  I  with  mine  of  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter  for  our  silo.  I  thought 
this  was  large,  but  that  we  would  need 
extra  size  in  order  to  keep  our  over¬ 
all  height  below  the  top  reach  of  an 
elevator,  which  we  used  to  fill  silo  in¬ 
stead  of  the  conventional  blower.  We 
ended  up  settling  on  a  14’x40’  concrete 
stave  silo. 

We  were  only  feeding  fifteen  to 
eighteen  head  of  cows  from  this  four¬ 
teen  foot  silo.  It  is  filled  with  grass, 
and  by  using  a  silo  cap,  the  feed  was 
opened  up  without  an  ounce  of  spoil¬ 
age.  But  a  string  of  Indian  summer 
days  since  caused  us  either  to  throw 
out  moldy  material,  or  at  best  feed 
some  pretty  smelly  grass  to  our  herd. 
Maybe  I  should  have  gone  along  with 
the  twelve  foot  diameter. 

I  still  have  an  “out”,  however.  Our 
pen  out  there  is  big  enough  for  twice 
that  many  cattle,  and  as  we  raise  and 
buy  a  few  replacements,  our  feeding 
rate  will  catch  up  with  the  spoilage 
that  comes  so  much  quicker  here  than 
in  our  Northeast. 

HOME  AGAIN 

1  REALLY  'appreciated  getting  a  close 
up  view  of  farming  in  the  Midwest 
this  summer.  And  the  nature  of  my 
work  allowed  me  to  see  a  good  many 
farms,  talk  to  a  lot  of  farmers,  and 
learn  a  lot  of  principles  that  we  would 
do  well  to  brush*up  on  at  Sunnygables. 

Perhaps  the  one  observation  I  might 
pass  along  is  that,  as  you  might  sus¬ 
pect,  Midwestern  farmers  aren’t  all 
“big  boys”  who  work  1,000  acres  and 
drive  big  cars.  They  are  like  any  good 
Yankee  Farmer  who  changed  his  ac¬ 
cent  and  was  allowed  to  work  on  a 
level  acreage  for  a  while.  Thinking 
back  to  days  when  I  was  a  kid  who 
tried  working  some  of  our  steep  fields 
with  a  row  crop  tractor,  my  fondest 
wish  at  that  time  was  to  be  turned 
loose  in  a  big  flat,  Midwestern  prairie 
with  no  stones,  to  work  a  field  that 
required  half  a  day  for  a  bout. 

But  most  of  all,  shiver  though  I  will 
this  winter,  I’m  just  plenty  glad  to  be 
back  where  a  man  can  say  “scat”  and 
reach  down  wherever  he  may  be  stand¬ 
ing  and  find  a  pebble  to  throw  to  back 
up  his  words. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 

OWNER  OR  TENANT  CAN  ARREST  TRESPASSERS 


I  understand  that  if  a  person  witnesses 
an  act  of  trespass  on  his  property  in  New 
York  State,  he  may  make  an  arrest  him¬ 
self  if  no  Game  Protector  is  available.  Is 
that  correct? 

Yes.  The  State  Conservanon  Depart¬ 
ment  prosecutes  violators  when  tres¬ 
pass  consists  of  hunting,  fishing,  trap¬ 
ping,  or  disturbing  fish  or  game;  but 
the  person  who  posted  the  land  (owner 
or  tenant)  can  make  the  arrest  if  there 
is  no  Game  Protecter  around.  It  is  a 
misdemeanor  to  trespass  on  lands  or 
waters  posted  under  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Law,  so  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  post  in  accordance  with  that 
Law  a.s  it  makes  prosecution  easier. 

American  Agriculturist  has  “No 
Trespassing”  signs  available  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  most  states 
in  the  Northeast.  These  are  printed  on 
a  heavy  coated  canvas  stock  which 
stands  up  well  in  all  soils  of  weather. 

They  cost  $1.50  for  12,  $6.00  for  50, 
and  $11.00  for  100.  If  you  want  your 
name  and  address  printed  on  them,  add 
$2.00  to  each  of  these  prices.  Just  be 


sure  to  print  your  name  and  address 
plainly  on  your  order,  and  inclose  a 
check  or  money  order  since  we  ship 
these  on  a  cash  basis  only  to  do  away 
with  expensive  bookkeeping.  Address 
orders  to :  American  Agriculturist,  10 
N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

HOW  TO  POST 

In  the  August-September  issue  of 
The  New  York  State  Conservationist 
there  appeared  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  on  posting  regulations  in 
New  York  State.  These  were  compiled 
by  Director  Justin  T.  Mahoney  of  the 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  New  York 
State  Conservation  Department. 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for  the 
information  contained  in  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  the  Department  has 
had  reprints  made.  You  can  get  one  of 
these  by  sending  direct  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Albany,  or  by  sending  a  post 
card  to  American  agriculturist.  Dept. 
367-PL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Just  ask  for  a 
reprint  of  "The  Posting  Law.” 


PLAY.IT  SAFE 

I  plan  to  ship  some  lumber  to  a  com¬ 
pany  that  pays  according  to  quality.  How 
can  I  protect  myself  to  be  sure  I  get  what 
the  lumber  is  actually  worth? 

You  are  smart  to  look  ahead  in  a 
deal  such  as  this.  Many  subscribers  lose 
money  on  deals  like  this  because  the 
bottom  suddenly  drops  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  or  the  buyer  gets  overstocked. 

If  possible,  the  best  solution  is  to 
have  the  buyer  or  his  agent  inspect  the 
shipment  before  it  is  made  and  quote 
you  a  definite  figure  in  writing.  If  that 
can’t  be  arranged,  another  possibility 
would  be  to  get  a  competent  person  to 
inspect  the  shipment  before  it  is  made 
so  that  you  will  have  someone  to  back 
up  your  word  as  to  its  quality. 

If  neither  of  these  things  can  be  done, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  with  the  buyer  that  your 
shipment  will  be  held  to  one  side  until 
you  have  accepted  his  price.  Then  if 


Claims  Recently  Settled 
by  (he  Service  Bureau 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Willis  Chapman,  Phoenix  _ _ _  J  11.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Ralph  Mullen,  Ogdensburg  - -  45.00 

(Settlement  of  insurance  claim) 

C.  R.  Gedat,  Middletown  . - . .  158.40 

(Refund  on  tractor) 

Miss  Esther  Kellogg,  Nunda  ....: . . -  5.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Pearl  Hourihan,  Norwood  . — . _  15.50 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs.  Orin  Weeks,  Poughkeepsie  .  4.00 

(Refund  on  nursery  stock) 

Earle  Brown,  Woodhull  . . .  200.00 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Leslie  Getman,  Plessis  . . .  150.00 

(Partial  payment  on  hay) 

Donald  Taylor,  Hannibal  . .  40.00 

(Adjustment  on  claim) 

Fred  Ennis,  Horseheads  . . .  532.00 

(Settlement  of  claim  for  damages) 

Van  B.  Smith  &  Son.  Otego  . .  5.43 

(Settlement  of  claim) 

Stanley  C.  Nehls,  Appleton  . . .  4.10 

(For  damage  to  mail  box) 

Robert  King.  Trumansburg  . .  50.00 

(Partial  payment  for  hay) 

Calvin  Brown,  Heuvelton  . — . .  25.00 

(For  damage  to  fence) 

Roy  Luckenbach,  Lima,  - - -  46.30 

(Refund  on  insurance  policy) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scarangelo,  Hicksville  -  4.00 

(Refund  on  fruit  trees) 

MAINE 

C.  L.  Young,  Gorham  . .  205.00 

(Pay  for  raising  broilers) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Frank  Rollins,  Randolph  _ _ _  45.00 

( Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Willis  Temple,  Newbury  . .  7.95 

(Refund  on  defroster) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Clayton  Bennett,  No.  Stratford  . .  5.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

George  F.  Collins,  Canaan  . . .  3.93 

(Refund  on  bulbs) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Homer  White.  Springville  . .  4.98 

(Refund  on  order) 

Douglas  Teachman,  Osceola  . .  200.00 

(Adjustment  on  siding  job) 

NEW  JERSEY 

D.  J.  Ferretti,  Stockton  . .  50.00 

(Refund  on  pullets) 

Mrs.  John  Boyko,  Cranbury  . .  5.00 

(Refund  on  fly  spray) 

Mrs.  Elmer  Schomp,  Flemington  .  3.98 

( Return  of  vouchers ) 

MARYLAND 

John  Cheatham.  Westminster  . . .  4.00 

(Refund  on  vaporizer) 


you  feel  the  price  is  too  low,  you  can 
request  an  inspection  at  that  end,  pos¬ 
sibly  by  a  government  inspector.  If  the 
goods  are  not  held  to  one  side,  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  too  late  to  do  anything  when  you 
get  your  check,  and  you  have  no  proof 
that  the  quality  was  better  than  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  buyer. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GET  PAPERS  REFORE 
PAYING  IN  FEEL 

I  bought  a  pedigreed  dog  last  March, 
but  have  been  unable  to  get  papers.  It  is 
important  that  I  have  them  because  other¬ 
wise  I  cannot  get  a  kennel  license  and  the 
pups  I  breed  cannot  be  registered.  This 
is  the  second  time  I  have  had  trouble 
getting  registration  papers.  What  would 
you  suggest? 

Once  you  have  paid  the  full  price  for 
an  animal,  the  seller  has  no  incentive 
to  rush  papers  through.  To  protect 
yourself,  why  not  pay  only  part  of  the 
price  asked,  the  balance  to  be  paid 
when  papers  are  delivered  to  you  ?  It  is 
not  always  the  seller’s  fault  that  trans¬ 
fers  of  registration  papers  do  not  come 
through  promptly.  Often  the  breeding 
association  is  lax.  However,  the  seller 
is  more  apt  to  follow  through  and  rush 
things  along  if  he  has  money  due  him 
in  the  transaction. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ORPHANS? 

Here  is  a  question  I  would  like  to 
have  someone  answer.  Who  owns  the 
deer  here  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ? 
Is  it  the  state  or  the  public?  Here  is 
why  I  ask. 

If  the  state  owns  them,  it  should 
pay  for  damage  done  when  one  smashes 
into  your  car  on  the  highway,  yet  it 
v/on’t  pay  a  cent.  It  is  then  that  it 
says  it  doesn’t  own  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  one  of  the 
public  shoots  and  kills  a  deer,  he  is 
fined  by  the  state.  That  is  when  the 
state  says  it  does  own  them. 

To  whom  do  the  deer  actually  be¬ 
long?— Mrs.  A.W.W.,  Pennsylvania. 

—  A.  A.  — 

INSIST  ON  PROOF 

I  have  an  accredited  herd  and  have 
been  signed  up  with  the  state  for  four 
years.  I  test  every  year.  I  bought  a  cow 
and  was  assured  by  the  dealer  that  she 
had  been  tested  and  was  O.K.  When  I 
had  my  herd  tested,  she  was  a  reactor. 
Can  I  hold  the  dealer  responsible  for  the 
damage  done  to  my  herd? 

When  you  have  a  clean  herd,  it  is 
smart  to  insist  on  proof  that  an  animal 
is  in  perfect  condition  before  buying 
her.  Make  seller  show  you  written  proof 
that  she  has  been  tested  and  is  all 
right.  Don’t  take  his  word  for  it. 


*J  OE  and  five  of  his  Navy  buddies  were  on  their  way  back 
to  their  base  after  a  weekend  leave.  Near  Beckett,  Mass, 
where  Route  20  winds  over  the  mountains  their  car  skidded 
on  a  wet  curve  and  crashed  into  a  truck  killing  four  of 
the  boys. 

Joseph  Killenberger  was  instantly  killed  when  thrown 
from  the  driver’s  seat.  He  carried  North  American  protec¬ 
tion  and  kept  it  renewed  while  in  the  service.  This  is  his 
wrecked  car. 


HERE  IS  THEIR  LETTER: 

My  husband  and  /  want  to  express 
our  thanks  for  your  prompt  and  fine 
service  and  for  the  check  on  the  policy 
of  our  son,  Joseph  0.  Killenberger, 
MM.  3,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Joseph  has  been  a  policyholder  since 
the  age  of  12,  and  kept  his  policy  as  he 
entered  the  Armed  Services.  No  need  to 
say  we  are  grateful  for  it  now.  He  trav¬ 
eled  back  and  forth  often. 

A  loss  of  a  dear  one  is  hard  to  bear, 
but  it  helps  to  have  relief  of  mind  by 
this  financial  aid. 

Thankfully  yours, 


The  Killenbergers  Receiving  BERTHA  &  FRANK  KILLENBERGER 

A  North  American  Check.  (EAST  WORCESTER,  N.  Y.) 


NORTH  AMERICAN  POLICIES  COVER  SERVICEMEN  IN  U.  S. 


'Keep  '7&eix  “PoCtcy  T^wewecl 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


Make  Low-Cost  Storm  Doors, 
Storm  Windows  &  Porch  Enclosures 

with  one  of  WARP'S  TOP  QUALITY  WINDOW  MATERIALS 


Make  a  winter- tight  storm  door  for  $1.50 
— a  storm  window  for  less!  Just  tack  on 
one  of  Warp’s  flexible,  shatterproof  Win¬ 
dow  Materials  right  over  your  screens. 
You’ll  have  positive  protection  against 
winter  cold  and  you’ll  save  up  to  40% 
on  fuel  bills. 

You  can  close  in  a  6'  x  9'  windswept 
porch  for  as  little  as  $11.50  with  one  of 
Warp’s  Window  Materials.  Think  of  it— 


an  extra  warm,  sunlit  room,  flooded  with 
Healthful  Ultra-Violet  rays,  that  you  can 
use  all  winter  long— year  after  year— for 
only  $11.50.  Any  of  "Warp’s”  are  also 
ideal  for  Unbreakable  Basement,  Barn, 
Garage  and  Poultry-House  Windows. 

Only  your  own  local  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  or  Feed  dealer  has  a  Genuine  Warp 
Brothers’  Window  Material  for  every 
purse  and  purpose.  ("Warp’s”  are  not  sold 


by  Mail  Order  Houses!)  Ask  for  the 
best  by  name,  FLEX-O-GLASS, 
GLASS-O-NET,  PLASTIGLASS, 
SCREEN-GLASS,  or  WYR-O-GLASS. 
For  your  protection,  every  yard  has  the 
name  "WARP’S”  branded  along  the  edge 
...  .  the  name  preferred  by  more  than  15 
million  satisfied  users.  Take  this  ad  with 
you  to  your  local  dealer — to  be  sure  you 
get  the  right  product  at  the  right  price. 
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Selling  the 
1952  Apple 
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From  Surplus  to  Near  Scarcity  In  10  Months  Presents 
Problems  to  Producers  -  and  Puzzles  Mrs.  Consumer 


HE  rapidity  with  which  the  apple 
situation  reversed  itself  from  1951  to 
1952  leaves  many  people  bewildered. 
The  switch  from  a  period  of  surplus 
to  one  of  almost  a  shortage  in  ten 
months  is  difficult  for  trade  channels  and 
consumers  to  cope  with  and  understand. 

Consumers  like  their  food  items  to  stay  at 
about  the  same  price.  Then  they  are  not  irri¬ 
tated  by  price  rises  which  follow  price  drops. 
The  retail  storekeepers  do  not  like  these 
rapidly  changing  situations  because  they  have 
to  face  the  consumer.  They,  too,  would  rather 
have  a  more  uniform  supply  and  a  more  uni¬ 
form  price.  The  grower’s  creditors  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  he  can  pay  one  year  and  cannot 
pay  the  next.  His  relatives  and  friends  refuse 
to  believe  that  things  can  be  as  bad  as  they 
were  in  1950-51  and  are  a  little  envious  when 
times  are  as  good  as  they  seem  to  be  this  year. 
Income  tax  collectors  also  view  the  whole 
matter  with  suspicion.  ' 

The  sail  part  of  the  story  is  that  many 
growers  do  not  have  enough  apples  to  pay 
expenses  even  with  the  higher  prices.  “It  is 
not  the  hard  times  in  the  fruit  business  that 
kills  one  6ff,  it  is  the  uncertainty  of  it,”  says 
one  friend;  to  which  I  reply  that  the  fruit 
grower  who  has  stayed  in  the  business  for  a 
while  doesn’t  kill  off  very  easily. 

Processors  Short 

First  let’s  look  at  the  canning  and  freezing 
situation.  A  year  ago  processors  were  ex¬ 
tremely  bearish.  They  had  seen  three  years 
of  high  production  in  a  row,  and  some  had 
taken  losses  by  packing  too  much.  They  were 
feeling  so  poorly,  even  with  the  high  and  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  apple  sauce,  that 
they  paid  prices  that  led  growers  to  abandon 
at  least  two  million  bushels  last  fall  and  many 
orchards  this  year. 

The  situation  now  is  that  New  York  pro¬ 
cessors  are  not  getting  enough  New  York 
apples.  The  price  they  are  getting  for  pro¬ 
cessed  apples  is  quite  satisfactory  and  the 
movement  is  good.  They  have  had  to  bid 
against  a  stiff  fresh  market.  They  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  grower  would  push  out  a 
Baldwin  orchard  or  top-work  a  Greening 
when  the  average  price  paid  by  processors 
over  the  years  for  these  varieties  has  been 
relatively  good.  Those  who  have  apple  or¬ 
chards  understand  why  this  is.  As  one  of  my 
neighbors  says,  “I  never  have  any  Baldwins 


responsibility  to  see  that  promotion  of  sales  is 
continued'  at  a  good  level  by  contributing 
freely  to  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute  and  the  Western  New  York 
Apple  Growers  Association,  and  through  them 
to  the  National.  This  helps  insure  movement 
for  another  year,  as  well  as  the  1952  crop. 
Such  growers  should  have  more  time  to  go  to 
meetings  and  to  get  ready  for  next  year  by 
contributing  a  little  time  and  thought  as  well 
as  money  to  promotion. 

Those  growers  who  have  not  sold  in  this 
short  crop  year  have  a  very  delicate  job  of 
deciding  when  to  move.  The  old  rule  of  di¬ 
viding  your  crop  by  the  number  of  months 
you  can  sell  it  in,  and  selling  it  on  that  basis, 
is  still  sound.  This  is  the  program  the  Pacific 
Coast  growers  follow  even  though  they  might 
be  tempted  to  hold  back  on  the  distribution. 
The  time  to  sell  apples  is  when  people  want 
to  buy  them,  and  for  many  eastern  apples  it 
is  in  the  fall  months.  Some  of  the  best  opera¬ 
tors  in  eastern  and  western  New  York  have 
been  pushing  out  their  fruit  all  Fall  as 
fast  as  they  could  pack  it. 

It  is  very  easy  to  price  your¬ 
self  out  of  an  apple  market. 

The  American  public, 
aided  by  smart  re¬ 
tailers,  tends  to 

(Continued  on 
Page  *7) 


or  Greenings  except  when  the  price  is  low.” 

Alternate  bearing  of  the  older  varieties  in 
western  New  York  plus  an  occasional  layoff 
of  McIntosh  are  the  main  reasons  for  the 
uncertainty  in  the  processing  deal.  Everyone 
would  be  better  off  if  a  variety  much  more 
steady  in  production,  like  Cortlands,  could  be 
used  by  processors.  Baby  food  processors  are 
using  McIntosh  and  Cortlands  and  price- 
wise  have  been  the  best,  if  limited,  processor 
market.  They  have  a  steadily  increasing  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  products  with  our  increasing 
crop  of  babies. 

Thinning  sprays  that  take  Greenings  off 
in  years  of  extra  heavy  production,  so  that 
they  will  bear  uniformly,  may  make  a  big 
difference.  So  far,  they  have  not.  Alternation 
of  Baldwins  has  been  reduced  but  not  elim- 
nated  by  these  thinning  sprays.  We  hope  that 
the  new  Monroe  variety  will  tend  to  be  a 
more  uniform  bearer  and  more  satisfactory  to 
the  processor.  The  Golden  Delicious  yields 
steadily,  responds  very  well  to  the  new  thin¬ 
ning  sprays,  and  is  a  popular  variety  with 
the  processors.  It  is  also  increasing  rapidly  in 
favor  as  a  fresh  fruit,  although  this  market 
is  still  limited. 


Fresh  Deal  In  A  Vacuum 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  fresh  situation.  The 
big  reason  for  the  vacuum  in  the  Northeast 
on  apples  is  that  for  the  first  time  since  1945 
McIntosh  production  dropped  off  by  one- 
half.  Storage  holdings  in  New  York  and  New 
England  run  away  under  a  year  ago  and  14  to 
15  per  cent  less  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

Growers  who  have  sold  (and  a  large 
share  of  them  have  sold  in  western 
New  York)  have  too  great  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sit  back  and  say,  “The 
deal  is  over  for  me.”  An  apple 
is  not  sold  until  it  gets 
into  consumption.  After 
a  grower  has  sold  a 
crop  at  a  good  price, 
it  is  still  part  of  his 


Keep  ’em  eating 


’em 


Laying 


G.L.F. 


WHEN  a  cold  snap  comes  along,  activity 
in  the  henhouse  slows  up.  The  roosts 
become  more  popular  than  the  nests.  The 
longer  a  hen  sits  around,  the  colder  she  gets — 
the  colder  she  gets,  the  less  she  eats — the  less 
she  eats,  the  less  she  lays. 

In  cold  weather  it’s  important  to  keep  a  hen 
busy.  The  way  to  keep  her  busy  is  by  keeping 
her  appetite  up.  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  will 
do  that. 

G.L.F.  Laying  Mash  is  the  kind  of  a  mash 
that  gets  the  hens  down  off  the  roosts  because 
they  really  like  it.  The  formula  includes  a 
variety  of  body  building  and  egg  making 
tasty  proteins  such  as  meat  scrap,  fish  meal, 
liqua-fish,  milk  products  and  soybean  meal.  It 
also  has  large  amounts  of  grains  that  are  high 
in  energy — just  what  the  hens  need  in  cold 
weather  as  well  as  being  an  efficiency  factor. 
Nutritionally,  it  is  complete  with  a  margin  of 
safety  on  all  the  important  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  needed  for  high  egg  production  and  hen 
health.  The  G.L.F.  system  of  mixing  at  nearby 
points  and  frequent  delivery  to  the  local  service 
agency  insures  fresh  feed — the  kind  hens  like. 

As  an  extra  incentive  in  cold  weather  many 
poultrymen  like  to  feed  some  pellets.  G.L.F. 
Laying  Mash  is  available  in  pellet  form.  Or 
you  may  use  60-40  Pellets,  a  complete  pelleted 
mash  scratch  ration. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

- -  - ==• 

Greater  Hatchability  with 

G.L.F. 

Breeder  Mash 

Besides  laying  at  a  good  rate,  a  breeding 
flock  must  put  something  into  those  eggs  to 
make  them  hatch  into  strong  and  vigorous 
chicks.  Especially  important  are  vitamin  A 
and  certain  B  vitamins.  G.L.F.  Breeder 
Mash  is  reinforced  in  those  essential  criti¬ 
cal  nutrients.  Start  feeding  G.L.F.  Breeder 
Mash  three  weeks  before  the  first  hatching 
ess  is  saved  and  continue  until  the  last  egg 

oo 

is  in  the  incubator. 


Laying  Mash 
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WHAT  LAN  WE  EXPELT 
FROM  GOVERNMENT? 

N  the  day  after  election  a  friend  called  me  on 
the  telephone  and  expressed  great  enthusiasm 
over  the  results  of  the  election.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  now  we  can  expect  great  changes  right  away 
which  will,  in  turn,  result  in  great  changes  for  the 
better  for  all  citizens. 

I  think  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary  if  we  ex¬ 
pect  too  rpuch  change  too  quickly.  After  all,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  correct  in  a  short  time  all  of 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  by  government  in 
the  past  twenty  years. 

Besides  this,  not  all  of  the  changes  have  been  mis¬ 
takes.  All  of  us  must  realize  that  we  are  living  in  a 
different  world  than  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  that  some  changes  have  been  necessary 
and  are  to  the  good. 

But  there  are  some  improvements  that  every  citi¬ 
zen  has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  government.  Here 
are  a  few.  See  if  you  agree  with  me. 

Q  Honesty  in  government. 

When  dishonesty  is  found,  instead  of  defending  it, 
those  in  authority  should  be  the  first  to  condemn 
and  throw  out  the  dishonest  officials. 

0  Some  reduction  in  big  over-centralized  gov¬ 
ernment. 

No  government  as  big  as  ours  can  be  efficient. 
Citizens  should  demand  less  of  government,  do  more 
for  themselves.  There  should  be  cooperation  between 
government  officials  and  citizens  to  return  more 
government  to  the  states  and  localities  - —  to  the 
grass  roots. 

©  Reduction  in  taxation. 

If  the  size  of  government  and  the  number  of  its 
operations  are  reduced,  this  will  naturally  result  in 
lower  taxes. 

Q  Controls. 

As  quickly  as  can  be  done  without  disrupting  the 
economy,  price  and  wage  controls  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  Inefficient  government  officials  should  stop 
interfering  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  • 

Lessening  of  controls  will  also  help  to  reduce 
taxation. 

0  Better  handling  of  foreign  affairs. 

There  has  been  too  much  appeasing  of  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  too  much  fumbling,  too  much 
listening  to  the  selfish  politicians  of  other  countries. 
With  President-elect  Eisenhower’s  world-wide  ex¬ 
perience,  we  can  look  forward  with  hope  to  a  forth¬ 
right  handling  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Q  More  Congressional,  Less  Executive  Leadership. 

We  have  had  a  government  of  bureaucrats  and 
regulations  rather  than  a  government  by  elected 
representatives.  Let’s  put  Congress  into  the  saddle 
again!  Let’s  get  away  from  executive  dictatorship! 

&  The  Farm  Program. 

The  farm  program  should  include : 

(a)  Taking  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
out  of  politics,  and  developing  a  strictly  non-partisan 
program  which  can  be  supported  by  the  great  farm 
organizations  without  regard  to  politics. 

(b)  Such  a  program  should  gradually  eliminate 
subsidies,  for  subsidies  mean  political  control  of 
farmers  and  their  business. 

(c)  Farm  price  supports  should  be  flexible,  only 
high  enough  to  save  farmers  from  ruin  in  bad  years. 

(d)  Marketing  Agreements.  There  should  be  full 
and  equal  cooperation  in  working  out  marketing 
agreements  and  price  policies  between  farmers  and 
their  organizations  on  one  side  and  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  other. 


EZRA  BENSON  N  AMED 
SELRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

UST  as  we  go  to  press  word  comes  that  President¬ 
elect  Eisenhower  has  named  Ezra  Taft  Benson  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  the  President  had  searched  the  entire  country 
over  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  a  better 
man  than  Ezra  Benson  for  this  highly  important 
position.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Benson  is  highly 
qualified  from  a  technical  and  experience  standpoint. 
He  was  graduated  from  Utah  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  has  taken  advance  work  in  agriculture 
in  other  institutions.  He  has  been  an  agricultural 
marketing  specialist,  a  county  agricultural  agent, 
an  extension  economist,  and  from  1939  to  1944  he 
was  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmers’  Cooperatives. 

Best  of  all,  Ezra  Benson  is  a  man  of  strict  integ¬ 
rity,  scrupulously  honest,  and  with  a  personality 
that  has  won  him  thousands  of  friends  from  coast 
to  coast.  The  President-elect  and  the  farmers  of 
America  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  appointment. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT? 

“I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  new  novels  appearing  today  are  not  “worth  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  read  them.  No  Drums  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  notable  exception.  It  is  so  down-to-earth, 
has  such  simplicity  of  expression  combined  with 
graphic  description  that  it  has  a  great  appeal.  Last 
but  pot  least,  it  is  clean. "—--W.T.W.,  Vci. 

OW  is  the  time  to  send  in  for  a  copy  of  No 
Drums  while  they  last.  It  makes  a  perfect  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  for  young  and  old,  something  that  your 
friends  will  appreciate  and  value  all  of  their  lives. 
Address  your  order  to  American  Agriculturist,  De¬ 
partment  ND,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  and  enclose  $3.00  for  each  copy.  We  pay 
postage. 

LONVILTED  OF  HUNTING 
WOORLHULKS! 

N  August  2,  a  Sunday,  Mr.  Oscar  Sheets  of  Alla- 
muchy,  New  Jersey,  was  arrested  by  a  game 
warden  for  hunting  woodchucks  on  his  own  farm. 
Convicted  in  a  lower  court,  Mr.  Sheets  carried  the 
appeal  to  a  higher  court,  but  the  appeal  was  dis¬ 
missed  not  on  the  justice  of  the  case  but  on  a  legal 
technicality. 

Not  in  years  have  the  farmers  in  Mr.  Sheets’  lo 
cality  been  so  aroused,  and  as  one  result  many  of 
the  farms  in  Warren  and  Sussex  Counties  were 
posted  against  all  trespassers.  The  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau  took  up  the  case,  and  new  legislation 
authorizing  farmers  to  hunt  and  shoot  woodchuck 
and  other  vermin  on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  other 
days  will  be  presented  to  the  next  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  will  undoubtedly  pass. 

In  New  York  farmers  have  gone  through  the 
same  mess  in  insisting  on  their  rights  to  destroy 
woodchucks  by  every  means  possible.  They  are  one 
of  the  worst  farm  pests. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sportsmen  and  their  organi¬ 
zations  and  conservationists  need  to  give  more  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  farmers’  rights  on  this  whole 
matter  of  hunting,  fishing  or  other  trespassing  on 
the  farmers’  property.  No  stranger  has  any  more 
right  on  my  farm  without  my  permission  than  I 
would  have  on  that  stranger’s  city  property.  A  con¬ 
tinuing  disregard  of  the  farmers’  rights  is  leading 
rapidly  to  the  posting  of  all  farm  property. 

If  good  sportsmen  wish  to  continue  to  hunt  and' 
fish  on  private  property,  then  there  should  be  a 
better  understanding  of  the  farmers’  property 


rights,  more  control  of  irresponsible  sportsmen  by 
their  own  organizations,  and  more  conferences  be¬ 
tween  conservation  officials  and  sports  organiza¬ 
tions  on  one  side  and  farmers’  representatives  on 
the  other. 

READ  IT  AND  WRITE  TO  ME 

NE  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  early  times  of 
New  England  was  Ebenezer  Webster,  father  of 
the  famous  Daniel.  For  years  I  have  wanted  to 
write  a  story  about  Eb  Webster  and  some  of  my 
own  ancestors,  the  Eastmans,  who  made  history 
m  the  pioneer  settlements  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
story,  “Not  With  Dreams,”  the  first  two  chapters 
of  which  appeared  in  the  issues  of  November  1  and 
15,  is  my  attempt  to  bring  to  life  again  Ebenezer 
Webster,  Jeremiah  Eastman,  and  the  other  great 
men  and  women  who  took  prominent  parts  in  the 
adventures  and  pioneer  life  during  the  French  and 
Indian  and  Revolutionary  Wars.  The  story  re-enacts 
the  great  scenes  and  actions  that  went  into  making 
America. 

Maybe  you  will  want  to  look  up  the  first  two  in¬ 
stallments,  or  you  can  get  the  idea  from  the  synopsis 
that  precedes  the  third  installment  which  appears 
in  this  issue  and  go  on  from  there.  If  you  do  read 
the  story,  I’d  be  very  pleased  to  have  your  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms. 

WILL  YOU  HELP? 

E  of  American  Agriculturist  have  worked 
for  years  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  city  and  country  people.  City  consumers 
are  our  customers.  They  will  be  better  customers  if 
they  are  friendly  instead  of  antagonistic,  if  they  un¬ 
derstand  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  their 
food  is  produced  and  marketed,  if  they  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  high  costs  of  food  production,  the 
hard  work  and  long  hours  with  which  farmers  must 
contend. 

As  you  know,  we  discuss  these  problems  constant¬ 
ly  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  but  most  of  our 
readers,  of  course,  are  farm  folks.  There  is  great 
need  to  reach  village  and  city  people  with  the  truth 
about  food  production  and  other  farm  conditions. 
Here  is  a  way  you  can  help: 

Right  now,  while  you  think  about  it,  decide  to 
give  American  Agriculturist  as  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  to  your  neighbor  in  the  country,  or  to  a  friend 
or  relative  in  village  or  city.  A  dollar  bill  will  make 
sure  that  the  paper  goes  to  your  friend  or  neighbor 
for  two  years.  Address  your  letters  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Department  CP,  Savings  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

IT  PAYS  TO  WATER  MILK 

HERE  are  two  ways  to  water  milk,  one  good, 
the  other  bad.  The  good  way  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  cow  has  all  of  the  /water  she  wants  to  drink  at 
all  times.  A  cow  takes  from  three  to  five  gallons  of 
water  daily  for  every  gallon  of  milk  she  produces. 
That’s  a  lot  of  water.  In  the  winter  time,  the  cows 
will  just  not  drink  that  amount  of  cold  water  from 
an  icy  trough  in  the  barnyard.  Drinking  cups  in  the 
manger  where  the  cows  can  get  all  they  want  of 
water  at  any  time  are  a  good  investment. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

OW,”  the  lecturer  asked,  “is  there  a  man  in  the 
audience  who  would  let  his  wife  be  slandered 
and  say  nothing?  If  so,  stand  up.” 

A  meek  little  man  rose  to  his  feet. 

The  lecturer  glared  at  him.  “Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  would  let  your*  wife  be  slandered,  and  say 
nothing?”  she  cried. 

“I’m  sorry,”  the  little  man  apologized,  “I  thought 
you  said  slaughtered.” 


fey  z. 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

EltTILIZEll:  Developments  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  commercial 

fertilizer  show  importance  of  adopting  new  ideas.  Ferti¬ 
lizer  costs  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  many  other  costs.  Therefore,  for 
l  est  profit,  you  should  use  considerably  more  than  was  once  recommended. 

The  increased  use  of  fertilizer  was  first  adopted  for  cash  crops.  Now  we  are 
learning  that  grass  is  one  of  the  best  crops  on  which  to  use  fertilizer.  We  also 
know  that  thicker  planting  and  more  fertilizer  can  greatly  increase  corn  yields. 

Fertilizer  production  is  increasing.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1953,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  we  will  have  10  to  15  per  cent  more  commercial  fertilizer 
tnan  the  year  previous;  and  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  5 V2  per  cent 
more  fertilizer  was  manufactured  than  in  the  previous  year.  Present  use  is  at 
the  rate  of  24  million  tons  a  year  which  would  fill  600,000  box  cars.  A  few  years 
ago  before  World  War  II,  U.  S.  farmers  used  only  7%  million  tons. 

Certain  trends  are  likely  to  continue,  such  as  fertilizers  with  still  higher- 
analyses.  More  of  them  are  likely  to  be  granulated  for  easier  handling.  Broad¬ 
casting  by  truck  is  likely  to  increase 

The  whole  problem  of  the  most  profitable  use  of  fertilizer  on  your  farm  is 
worth  study. 

BUYING  A  FARM:  Purchasing  a  farm  is  alwaj^s  important  because 

normally  it  takes  so  long  to  pay  for  it.  Believing 
prices  would  drop  after  World  War  II,  much  caution  was  expressed  about  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm  at  peak  prices.  Inflation  has  continued  and  those  who  bought  and 
larmed  well,  have  or  are  paying  for  them. 

But  right  now  seems  to  be  a  particularly  hazardous  time  to  buy  a  farm.  For 
some  time  economists  have  been  warning  of  the  possibility  of  a  price  decline. 
Government  agencies  have  feared  lower  prices  and  have  fostered  inflation.  They 
took  the  dangerous  ground  of  deficit  spending,  outrageous  taxes  and  expanding 
controls.  Some  economists  predicted  a  downturn  late  in  ’53^  (before  they  knew 
the  election  results).  If  downturn  comes,  raw  materials  (especially  farm  pro¬ 
ducts)  will,  as  always,  drop  fastest  and  farthest.  But  if  we  want  freedom 
from  government  controls,  as  the  election  indicates,  we  must  realize  that  prices 
that  always  go  up  are  no  indication  of  prosperity.  With  free  enterprise,  we  need 
some  “downs”  as  well  as  “ups.” 

WORRY;  Farmers  have  plenty  of  worries  in  managing  their  farms  but 
“Economic  Planners”  seem  to  be  looking  for  trouble. 

Recently  they  have  been  telling  us  how  fast  our  population  is  increasing  and 
how  v/e  may  be  short  of  food  in  a  few  years.  The  inference,  I  think,  is  that  w'e 
mustn’t  cut  the  USDA  appropriation  by  so  much  as  a  nickel  unless  we  want 
our  grandchildren  to  starve! 

The  problem,  if  one  exists,  will  be  solved  but  not  by  the  “Planners.”  It  will 
be  solved  because  it  always  is  the  aim  of  farmers  to  produce  a  little  more  today 
than  they  did  yesterday,  and  because  of  research  carried  on  by  both  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  industry.  Every  day  there  is  something  new  coming  from 
our  experiment  stations  and  scientific  laboratories,  and  today’s  modern  farmer 
is  waiting  at  the  laboratory  door  to  put  these  discoveries  into  effect  just  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

MILK:  Compared  to  1930,  says  USDA,  Northeast  farmers  average  to  have 
■“■■■■  bigger  farms — 12  per  cent  more  acres;  keep  38  per  cent  more  cows; 
produce  67  per  cent  more  milk  products;  have  doubled  their  capital  investment; 
now  grow  68  per  cent  more  feed  on  the  farm;  produce  50  per  cent  more  milk 
per  hour  worked. 

On  June  1,  U.  S.  milk  cow  numbers  were  1  per  cent  below  a  year  ago  and  at 
lowest  level  since  1928.  Biggest  decline  was  in  West,  with  some  increase  in 
Northeast.—  Hugh  L.  Cosline. 
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JIATIRANDY’S  city  cousin  Joe  is  loaded 
"Mown  with  so  much  dough  that 
ev’ry  year  we  have  to  spend  a  dressed- 
up,  boring,  long  weekend  of  vis’ting 
with  the  sour  old  pill  so  he’ll  include  us 
in  his  will.  It  always  makes  me  very 
sad  to  see  the  kind  of  life  he’s  had ; 
there’s  twenty  rooms  in  which  to  roam 
but  nowhere  do  you  feel  at  home;  the 
place  is  all  so  slick  and  neat  you  can’t 
relax  in  stocking  feet,  and  if  you  should 
lie  down  and  snore  or  drop  your  ashes 
on  the  floor,  a  maid  or  butler  bustles 
in  and  makes  you  feel  like-  it’s  a  sin. 

But  silliest  of  all,  to  me,  is  how  the 
meals  are  run,  by  gee;  for  one  thing, 
they  ain’t  served  on  time,  you  never 
hear  the  supper  chime  ’til  eight  o’clock 
and  you  ain’t  fed  until  it’s  durn  near 
time  for  bed.  Then  when  you’re  hungry 
as  a  horse  you  wait  a  long  time  ’tween 
each  course;  a  lot  of  extra  tools  con¬ 
fuse  you  ’bout  which  one  you’re  s’posed 
to  use;  the  butler  brings  you  all  your 
stuff  and  serves  you  only  half  enough. 

I’m  sure  that  if  we  had  to  stay  at  Joe’s  place  for  another  day,  I  never  could 
last  out  the  wait  ’til  we  collect  on  his  estate. 


•  Give  him  a 
big  one-pound 
tin  of  Prince 
Albert  —  choice,  crimp  cut 
tobacco !  Prince  Albert’s 
gaily  decorated  gift  pack¬ 
age  needs  no  wrapping  — 
you  just  write  your  message 
on  the  built-in  card!  Give 
P.  A.  to  your  friends  who 
roll  their  own  cigarettes, 
too! 


K.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.O. 


ZJths 
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December  Farm  Bulletin 


1.  Life-stretching  tips  on  battery  care 


When  storing  in  cold  weather:  Protect 
battery  against  freezing — but  do  not 
store  in  a  hot  room.  Heat  causes  dis¬ 
charging.  Check  periodically. 

When  using  regularly :  Allow  time  for 
make-up  water  to  mix  with  electrolyte. 
Unmixed  water  will  freeze.  Shield  bat¬ 


tery  with  insulating  material  in  extremely 
cold  climates.  Check  periodically.  Even 
new  batteries  lose  half  their  strength  in 
freezing  weather. 

P.S.:  When  you  need  a  new  battery — 
get  a  Gulf  battery  with  written  war¬ 
ranty  on  full  life. 


2.  How  much  are 
you  losing? 

You  may  lose  as  much  as  $15  (in  terms 
of  crop  yields)  for  every  two-ton  load  of 
manure  that  isn’t  spread  promptly.  So 
keep  that  spreader  busy.  And  keep  it 
protected  with  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm 
Grease — the  one  grease  that  takes  the 
place  of  from  five  to  seven  different 
types  of  grease  for  most  farm  uses. 

4.  Make  liquid-filled 
tires  last  longer 

A  100%  liquid-filled  tire  loses  27%  of  its 
bruise-resistance  because  liquid  can’t  be 
compressed.  For  really  heavy  tractor 
work,  use  a  75%  liquid-filled  tire.  The 
remaining  air  space  absorbs  shock  like  a 
cushion.  The  tire  retains  95%%  of  its 
bruise-resistance,  only  4%%  less  than 
a  completely  air-filled  tire. 

Remember  that  plain  water  will  freeze 
in  a  tire.  Dissolving  calcium  chloride  in 
the  water  as  an  anti-freeze  will  eliminate 
this  hazard.  Use  the  handy  tire  anti¬ 
freeze  chart  in  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide. 

Depend  on  Gulf  Farm  Tires  for  all¬ 
round  lasting  efficiency.  Your  Gulf  dis¬ 
tributor  has  a  complete  line  for  all  your 
equipment. 


3.  Hints  for  cold-weather 
tractor  operation 

Before  starting  engine,  always  loosen 
crankcase  drain  plug  and  allow  any  wa¬ 
ter  to  drain  out. 

Important:  In  all  cars,  tractors,  trucks 
— use  Gulfpride  H.D.,  the  high  deter¬ 
gency  motor  oil  that  protects  against  cor¬ 
rosion  and  rust,  and  against  sludge  de¬ 
posits.  It  cuts  wear,  reduces  oil  consump¬ 
tion  over  the  life  of  the  engine. 


Thrifty  Farmers  GO  GULF 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept. G-212, Room  1509 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  free  your  new  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  (  ).  Please  put  me  on  the 

mailing  list  to  receive  your  bi-monthly  Gulf  Farm  Review  (  ). 

Name— - - - - - 

R.F.D - - 

County - State - — 
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ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

By  HENRY  W.  SIMONS 

(Farm  Service  Representative,  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Co.) 


M 


OST  of  us  have  learned  that 
this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
we  have  to  be  sure  there’s 
enough  anti-freeze  in  our 
tractors  and  cars;  and,  because  it  is 
now  so  valuable,  more  and  more  of  us 
are  learning  to  oil,  rust-proof,  and  get 
under  cover  all  the  equipment  we 
won’t  be  usipg  again  until  spring. 


But  who  has  thought  about  the 
milking  machine  motor  in  the  barn, 
the  water  pump  in  the  cellar,  the 
freezer  in  the  back  room,  or  the  many 
other  electric  motors  we  depend  upon 
to  help  in  our  daily  chores  ?  They  don’t 
require  anti-freeze  or  a  soaking  in  oil. 
but  they  do  demand  some  care  if  you 
want  them  to  go  on  operating  effi¬ 
ciently. 


Most  trouble  with  electric  motors 
crops  out  in  winter  when  more  power 
is  needed  to  get  the  wheels  in  motion 
due  to  cold  oil  on  the  bearings.  Extra 
electrical  equipment  added  on  the 
same  wiring  may  be  another  trouble¬ 
maker. 

An  electric  motor  will  start  quickly 
and  run  cool  as  a  cucumber  for  hours 
on  end  when  supplied  with  enough 
voltage  (or  pressure)  to  meet  its 
needs.  But  when  the  voltage  drops,  the 
motor  tries  so  hard  to  do  the  job  that 
it  draws  more  current  than  normal 
and  something  is  going  to  happen.  It 
will  grind  and  groan  in  an  effort  to  get 
up  to  speed,  and  eventually  will  burn 
itself  out  unless  it  is  turned  off  or  a 
fuse  blows.  This  can  cause  a  fire  or 
loss  of  production;  or  at  the  least,  in¬ 
convenience  and  the  expense  of  re¬ 
pairs.  A  little  thought  about  motors 
and  a  few  simple  maintenance  steps 
can  save  a  lot  of  trouble. 


Wires  Are  Highways 

The  wires  making  up  the  electrical 
system  supplying  the  motors  are  the 
highways  over  which  the  current  tra¬ 
vels.  Like  highways  that  are  too  small 
to  carry  present-day  traffic,  wires  by 
reason  of  increased  use  of  electricity 
may  be  too  small  to  carry  all  that’s 
required  of  them.  Some  of  the  voltage 
or  pressure  is  lost  on  the  way  and  es¬ 
capes  in  the  form  of  heat.  The  longer 
the  highway  or  circuit,  the  greater  the 
loss.  So  we  find  voltage  that  was  good 
at  the  beginning  of  the  circuit  reaches 
the  other  end  too  low  to  operate  the 
motor  and  we  are  in  for  trouble. 

As  a  starting  point  to  correct  exist¬ 
ing  difficulties  and  eliminate  those  that 
might  occur  in  the  future,  here  are  a 
few  pointers: 

Ten  Pointers 

1.  Make  sure  that  the  main  feeders 
supplying  the  buildings  are  large 
enough  to  carry  the  entire  load  in 
those  buildings. 

2.  Run  individual  circuits  to  each 
motor  permanently  installed,  such  as 
milking  machine,  water  pump  and 
cooler.  Motors  that  are  just  plugged 
into  light  sockets  are  a  source  of 
trouble. 

3.  Operate  all  motors  %  horse  pow¬ 
er  or  larger  on  230  volts.  Most  motors 
can  be  wired  for  either  115  or  230 
volts.  In  many  instances,  particularly 
on  long  circuits,  changing  the  motor 
to  the  higher  voltage  will  correct  a 
slow-starting  condition. 

4.  Install  appliance  circuits  in  kit¬ 
chen,  dining  room  and  laundry  that  are 
separate  from  the  lighting  circuits. 
This  will  eliminate  the  dimming  of  the 
lights  when  motors  start  on  the  same 
circuit  and  groping  in  the  dark  when 
a  fuse  is  blown. 

5.  Protect  all  motors  with  delayed 
action  fuses  which  may  be  used  to  re¬ 


This  picture  shows  a  separate  switch  for 
a  motor  and  in  it  are  delayed  action 
fuses.  An  ordinary  fuse  often  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  because  it  has  very  little  time 
lag  and  the  starting  current  often  blows 
the  fuse,  causing  unnecessary  interrup¬ 
tion.  Delayed  action  fuses  have  a  long 
time-lag  so  that  it  does  not  blow  while 
the  motor  is  getting  started.  However  it 
gives  the  same  protection  as  an  ordinary 
fuse. 

place  the  regular  fuse  or  with  a  cir¬ 
cuit  breaker  which  automatically  trips 
an  overload  or  low  voltage  condition. 

6.  Use  the  proper  grade  of  oil  for 
the  motor  and  driven  machines.  The 
manufacturer’s  directions  will  indicate 
the  oil  to  be  used.  Lacking  these  di¬ 
rections,  use  S.A.E.  10  winter  grade 
oil  whenever  possible. 

7.  Do  not  over-oil  an  electric  motor. 
Two  or  three  drops  weekly  or  monthly 
depending  upon  the  frequency  of  use 
will  be  sufficient.  Many  of  the  new 
motors  have  lifetime  bearings  and  do 
not  require  oiling. 

8.  Do  not  have  the  belt  too  tight. 
This  puts  an  unnecessary  strain  on  the 
bearings  and  requires  more  power. 

9.  Keep  the  outside  of  the  motor 
clean  and  protected  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  dust. 

10.  Check  with  the  local  power  com¬ 
pany  to  determine  if  their  facilities 
are  adequate  to  serve  all  of  your  farm 
needs. 

Electric  motors  are  faithful  and  tire¬ 
less  servants.  If  we  treat  them  with 
the  respect  they  deserve,  they’ll  relieve 
us  of  many  hours  of  hard  labor  in  our 
daily  lives.  However,  if  you  do  run  in¬ 
to  trouble,  seek  the  help  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  electrician  or  the  representative 
of  the  local  power  company  for  advice 
on  your  wiring  layout. 


1.  You  save  WORK ,  with  the  greatest 
labor-saver  ever  put  on  a  spreader— the 
automatic ,  self-locking  stand.  Hitch  or  un¬ 
hitch  without  lifting  or  cranking — no  effort 
at  all! 
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2,  You  save  MONEY .  The  Oliver  “17” 
spreads  manure  wide  and  thin — the  way  it 
should  be  for  best  results.  The  same  amount 
goes  further... you  make  fewer  trips  to 
cover  a  field. 


3.  LOADING  TIME  is  still  another  thing 
you  save.  The  new  Oliver  “17”  is  built  low 
to  the  ground,  an  easy  reach  for  the  loader. 
You’ll  note  there  is  no  top  bracing  to  get 
in  the  way. 


4.  And  save  on  REPAIRS,  Oliver’s  in¬ 
verted  arch  construction  keeps  trouble 
away — no  matter  how  big  the  loads,  how 
rough  the  travel.  Buy  a  “17”  and  save... 
see  your  Oliver  Dealer. 


See  your 

OLIVER  DEALER 

and  SAVE ! 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


! 

F-34-12 


I 


Please  send  me  the  illustrated  booklet  on  the  new 
Oliver  "17”  Spreader. 


Name 


RFD 


County 


City 


State 
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Weatherproofs  by  BALL-BAND ...  America’s  Favorite  Footwear 


For  generations  BALL-BAND’s  famous  Red  Ball 
trade-mark  has  meant  fine  quality  in  footwear. 

It’s  your  guide  to  better  fit,  real  comfort,  longer  wear. 
You’ll  find  BALL-BAND’s  famous  Weatherproof 
line  in  stores  that  display  this  famous 
trade-mark — in  the  store  and  on  the  shoe. 


BANGOR 

Favorite  slide- 
fastened  boot  for 
women  and  girls. 
Women’s  Hi-heel 
style  in  black 
and  brown  only. 


ARCTICS 

4  and  5  buckle 
heights.  Securely 
anchored  buckles, 
sturdy  soles, 
correct  fit  for  ( 
longer  wear. 


LOOKING  FOR  GOOD  FOOTWEAR?  LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  BALL 


by 


BALL-BAND 


MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 


RESPECTED  FOR  QUALITY  SINCE  1891 


PERSONALIZED  PENCILS 
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ANY  NAME  IMPRINTED  IN  RICH  GOLD  COLOR' 


FOR  OFFICE 
HOME 


A  GIFT 
BE  LONG 


THAT  WILL 
REMEMBERED 


These  are  the  finest  quality 
regular  5<t  No.  2  lead  pen¬ 
cils,  with  pure  rubber,  non¬ 
smudge  green  erasers.  A  gift 
appreciated  by  all. 


FRIENDS 

/25 

imprinted  pencils 


Dept.  L 


for  only 

$100 

I  postpaid 

■  send  check, 

■  cash  or 
money  order 

America's  Largest  Pencil  Distributors  i 

UNITED  STATES  PENCIL  COMPANY  / 

f 

100  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  .YORK  11,  N.  Y.  y' 


IlSisiSii 
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These  pencils  must  be  100%  sat¬ 
isfactory  or  return  for  full  refund. 
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Knollwood  Rag  Apple  Gay  just  became  the  first  Holstein  in  the  U.  S.  A.  to  produce 
more  than  1,300  lbs.  of  fat  in  a  year  on  three  times  a  day  milking.  The  7-year-old's 
record  was  1,327  lbs. 


Backus  Cow  Breaks  National  Becord 


"1  NOLLWOOD  Rag  Apple  Gay 
finished  her  year  on  AR  test 

] _ [  on  October  25,  1952,  with  a 

total  of  32,888  pounds  of  milk 
testing  4.03%  for  1,327  pounds  of  fat. 
She  thus  became  the  first  Holstein  in 
the  country  to  produce  more  than 
1,300  pounds  of  fat  on  3-time  milking. 
Her  age  was  7  years,  3  months. 

Knollwood  Rag  Apple  Gay  is  in  the 
R.  Austin  and  Jay  W.  Backus  herd  at 
their  Butterfly  Farms  near  Mexico  in 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  The  record  was 
made  under  the  watchful  eye  of  AR 
Test  Supervisor  Ray  Deuel  in  the  herd 
managed  by  Bob  Hogarth.  Bob  says 
there  is  no  secret  about  how  she  made 
her  great  record.  “Pasture  is  thev  thing 
for  ordinary  cows;  but  cows  producing 
100  pounds  a  day,  week  after  week, 
should  be  kept  in  the  barn  where  we 
can  control  their  feed.  Gay  had  a  lot 
of  good  roughage,  hay  and  grass  sil¬ 
age,  but  it  was  home-grown  roughage 
— the  kind  any  good  Oswego  County 
dairyman  could  grow  if  he  would  fol¬ 
low  a  good  roughage  program.” 

Gay  got  a  regular  dairy  ration  and 
all  she  would  eat  without  getting  off 
feed.  She  freshened  at  Butterfly  Farms 
Oct.  24,  1951,  and  started  test  there 
three  days  later.  By  Nov.  18  she  was 
'  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  lbs.  a 
day  and  for  220  days  thereafter  aver¬ 
aged  above  the  100-lb.  mark.  Her  high¬ 
est  day  was  December  5  when  she  pro¬ 


duced  114.9  lbs.  December  was  her 
highest  month — 3,361.9  lbs! 

In  setting  the  new  record,  Gay  takes 
the  National  Championship  away  from 
her  sister,  Knollwood  Rag  Apple  Net¬ 
tie,  who  last  year  made  1,273.2  lbs.  of 
fat  in  the  Knollwood  Herd  of  Daniel 
I.  Mayne  at  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  the  breeder 
of  both  sisters  now  ranking  one-two  in 
the  nation.  Gay  was  born  just  before 
the  death  of  her  sire,  Montvic  Chieftain 
7th. 

The  new  record  brings  Gay  many 
honors,  including: 

First  cow  of  the  breed  in  the  U.S. 
to  produce  more  than  1,300  lbs.  fat  on 
3x. 

First  cow  of  any  breed  to  make 
more  than  1,300  fat  on  3x  and  carry 
a  calf  during  any  part  of  the  record. 
(She  is  safe  in  calf  and  will  freshen 
for  the  fifth  time  as  an  8-year-old.) 

First  cow  of  any  breed  in  the  world 
tG  make  more  than  1,300  fat  from 
more  than  32,000  milk,  under  compar¬ 
able  supervision. 

Believed  to  be  the  first  Holstein  in 
the  country  to  make  more  than  100,000 
lbs.  of  milk  in  four  consecutive  lacta¬ 
tions  on  AR  3x,  starting  as  a  three- 
year-old. 

She  is  New  York  State  champion  for 
milk,  regardless  of  age,  breed  or  class¬ 
ification;  and  her  junior  2-year-old 
milk  record  also  stands  as  a  New  York 
State  record  for  age  and  class. 


Penna.  Far 
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Show  Opens  Jan.  12 


HALF  a  million  people  are  expected 
for  the  37th  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  which  opens  at  Harrisburg, 
Monday,  January  12,  and  continues 
through  Friday,  January  16.  Miles 
Horst,  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  chairman  of  the  Farm 
Show  Commission,  says  that  more  ex¬ 
hibits,  events  and  contests  are  sched¬ 
uled  than  ever  before. 

Just  about  every  record  on  the  books 
of  the  famous  mid-winter  indoor  Farm 
Show  was  broken  last  January  when 
attendance  averaged  more  than  125,000 
per  day.  The  Show  has  become  so  big 
that  even  the  facilities  of  the  massive 
13-acre  building  that  houses  it  are  in¬ 
adequate,  and  farmers  of  the  state  have 
taken  initial  steps  for  a  long-term  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  facilities. 

Although  the  Show  (except  for  some 
poultry  classes)  is  restricted  to  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Pennsylvania  farms,  thou¬ 
sands  from  other  states  and  countries 
attend  each  year.  This  year  the  live¬ 


stock  and  poultry  entries  are  expected 
to  break  all  records. 

Annual  meetings  of  more  than  thirty 
Pennsylvania  farm  organizations  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  first  four  days 
of  Farm  Show  week.  Chief  topics  for 
discussion  will  be  production  efficien¬ 
cies  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  grow¬ 
ing  population.  Commercial  and  com¬ 
petitive  exhibits  at  the  Show  will  have 
a  value  of  around  five  million  dollars. 
Premiums  offered  total  more  than 
$55,000. 

Evening  programs  in  the  arena  in¬ 
clude  a  State  Police  rodeo,  rural  talent 
festival  with  800  participants,  livestock 
cavalcade,  and  state  championships  in 
horseshoe  pitching,  horse  pulling,  trac¬ 
tor  driving,  log  sawing,  and  sheep 
shearing.  —  A  a 

Usually,  calves  born  between  July 
and  January  have  a  better  chance  of 
living  than  those  born  between  Janu¬ 
ary  and  June. 
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Your  New  Silo  — 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 


Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings  —  and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  de¬ 
pendable  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment —  and  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say  “My  Craine  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I  ever  made!” 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


The  early  buyer  gets 
seasonal  discounts  — 
better  service.  We’ll 
send  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  easy  payment 
plans.  No  obligation 
— just  drop  us  a  line. 


Craine,  Inc.,  1212  Pine  St.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


Trotect  your  farm  amt 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stanil-by  scn- 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safo- 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
WjHV  tintil  your  lights  go 
out.  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops — then 
it’s  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


Cf/AMP/OH 

Dmiion  of  WINPOWER  MFC.  CO. 

Newton,  Iowa 


OPPORTUNITIES 
in  G.  L.  F. 

G.L.F.  is  accepting  applications  for 
openings  for  qualified  men  in  our 
feed  stores,  farm  hardware  stores 
end  petroleum  plants  located  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Must  have  farm  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  High  School  education. 
For  further  details,  write  S.  C. 
Tarbell,  G.L.F.  Office  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


WHO  KNOWS? 


WE  HAVE  taken  your  paper  for  a 
number  of  years,  now  I  wonder  if 
you  can  help  me?  I  should  like  to  track 
down  and  obtain  a  copy  of  a  poem  that 
was  published  in  a  farm  paper  when  I 
was  a  girl.  We  hope  to  use  it  in  our 
Grange. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  it  that 
I  have  forgotten  but  it  goes  something 
like  this:  “The  Moo  cow  Moo’s  got  a 
tail  like  a  rope.  It’s  all  raveled  down 
where  it  grows — and  it’s  just  like  feel¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  soap  all  over  that  Moo 
cow’s  nose.” 

Perhaps  this  is  a  peculiar  request, 
but  I  remember  it  was  published  in  a 
farm  paper.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you 
can  help  me  locate  it.  —  Mrs.  Zophar 
Aldrich,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 
Anybody  know  the  poem? — Ed. 


MOTHER  ROOSTER 


I  had  a  bantam  rooster  that  seemed 
to  be  setting  on  a  hen’s  nest  for  a 
week.  I  wondered  if  I  had  a  rooster  or 
a  hen,  so  I  set  him  on  some  eggs. 

Well  he  did  his  best.  He  hatched  out 
9  chickens  but  he  didn’t  want  to  own 
them.  He  would  pick  them  as  fast  as 
they  were  hatched  so  I  put  a  piece  of 
tape  over  his  bill.  I  figured  I  wanted  the 
chicks  even  if  he  didn’t. 

Even  so,  he  picked  3  to  death;  6  are 
now  living  and  doing  fine.  One  is  a  ban¬ 
tam  and  5  white  Wyandottes.  The  ban¬ 
tam  rooster  was  a  year  old  this  last 
spring.  —  Mrs.  William  Ostrander, 
Stormville,  N.  Y. 


DISHEARTENING 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  those  of 
us  who  practice  thrift  and  economy 
to  provide  for  our  old  age  to  see  our 
savings  virtually  wiped  out  by  infla¬ 
tion,  and  to  face  the  prospect  of  being 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  State. 

— A.  B.  Roberts,  Windham,  Conn. 

REVISED 

The  “Political  Definitions”  on  page 
39  of  the  October  18  issue  gave  us  a 
hearty  laugh.  However,  as  my  husband 
is  a  director  of  the  New  York  Artifi¬ 
cial  Breeders  Cooperative  we  feel  that 
the  definition  of  “Capitalism”  should  be 
brought  up  to  date. 

Instead  of  selling  one  cow  and  buying 
a  bull,  the  definition  should  read,  “If 
you  have  two  cows,  you  call  in  an  in- 
seminator  and  have  them  bred  artifi¬ 
cially.”  —  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hoose ,  Fishkill, 
New  York. 


SALESMAN 

Your  October  18  issue  was  so  true 
with  regard*  to  conditions  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  get  some  subscribers  if  you 
will  send  me  a  few  copies. 

— C.  M.  Rhodes,  Milton,  Pa. 
Editor’s  Note:  We  still  have  some 
copies  of  the  5th  Annual  Forum  Issue. 

NO  "HANDOUTS” 

I  think  one  way  to  get  government 
out  of  business  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
leaders  of  most  of  the  labor  unions. 
Most  of  these  leaders  are  radical  and 
un-American  and  they  just  keep  agi¬ 
tating  the  working  man  by  talking 
“strikes”  and  “high  pay.”  But  the  only 
persons  who  gain  are  the  labor  union 
leaders. 

I  don’t  know  how  to  convince  voters 
that  the  government  has  nothing  to 
give  except  what  you  pay  in  taxes.  I 
believe  that  for  every  dollar  a  voter 
gets  from  the  government  it  costs  that 
voter  at  least  $2.00  in  taxes.  The  situa¬ 
tion  won’t  be  cured  as  long  as  every¬ 
one  asks  for  a  handout. — Gerald  Casler, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  COWS  FREE 
OF  MASTITIS 

with  the 

DOUBLE-DUTY  ANTIBIOTIC 


AUREOMYCIN 

1. 

When  mastitis  strikes,  infuse 
a  tube  of  AUREOMYCIN  Crys¬ 
talline  Ointment  Veterinary 
Lederle  into  an  infected  quar¬ 
ter.  It’s  fast-acting,  long-act¬ 
ing,  highly  effective! 

Z 

Before  mastitis  strikes ,  treat 
cuts  and  other  wounds  or  in¬ 
juries  of  teats  or  udder  with 
this  same  antibiotic,  by  local 
application  and  infusion,  to 
guard  against  mastitis. 


Use  AUREOMYCIN  Crystalline  Ointment  Lederle  in  this 
two-way  protection  and  treatment  method  to  avoid 
mastitis  losses!  Get  bigger  milk  checks! 

Aureomycin  Ointment  remains  active  in  the  udder 
for  more  than  48  hours.  It  is  a  more  broadly  effective 
antibiotic  than  penicillin;  it  is  relatively  nonirritating 
and  nontoxic.  It  is  available  in  a  convenient,  easy-to-use 
infusion-tip  tube. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder 
infusion,  the  injectable  form  of  SULMET*  Sodium 
Sulfamethazine**  Lederle  should  be  used.  Subsequent 
treatment  may  be  conducted  with  SULMET  Sulfametha¬ 
zine  OBLETS*  Veterinary  Tablets. 

Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous**  Veterinary 
may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  severe  acute  septicemia 
as  a  highly  effective  agent  against  most  bacteria. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin 
Ointment  for  Udder  Infusion,  as  well  as  best  management 
practices  and  disease-control  procedures  for  avoidance  of 
reinfection,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  **To  be  used  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian. 


Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICA  GjtUWmu[_  COMPANY 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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No  lifting  ...  no  propping  ...  no  jack  to  bother 
with,  when  you  have  a  Case  Tractor  Spreader. 

Just  slide  the  clevis  to  drawbar  height  and  cou- 
Clevis  slides  to  drawbar  .  Same  sliding  action  lets  box  down  to 

height  for  easy  hook-up,  f,  ,  tir  jm 

locks  when  hitch  lifts  box  load>  or  to  uncouple.  Mtghty  handy  for  daily 

to  raised  position.  spreading. 

Case  Spreaders  are  built  strong,  to  stand 
strains  of  tractor  speeds  and  mechanical  load¬ 
ing.  Extra  bearing  at  middle  of  axle  resists 
springing  under  big  loads.  Sharp  teeth  on  beat¬ 
ers  tear  up  chunks  of  manure.  Apron  travel  is 
almost  continuous — makes  spreading  more  even, 
especially  at  light  applications  that  make  manure 
go  farther,  produce  more.  Weight  balanced  for 
good  traction — both  fully  loaded  and  when 
nearly  empty.  Choice  of  70  and  90-bushel  sizes. 


Onlq  CASE  Manure  Spreaders  Have. 

SELF-RAISING 

HITCH 


Tractor  gets  rolling  be¬ 
fore  starting  spreader — a 
big  help  in  pulling  out  of 
soft,  slippery  spots. 


Easy  to  load.  Touch  the 
short  lever,  and  front  of 
box  drops  down  close  to 
the  ground. 


See  your  Case  dealer  about  these  truly 
modern  spreaders.  Remember — Case  builds 
2  5  xreat  tractor  models  and  a  complete  line 
of  farm  machines.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  .  .  . 
“HANDLING  MANURE 
FOR  EXTRA  BENEFITS" 

Get  machine  folders,  too.  Write  in 
margin  any  size  tractor,  any  kind 
of  implement  you  need.  J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  Dept.  M-  11,  Racine,  Wis. 


NAME 


POSTOFFICE _ 

RED _ STATE 


CRIMPS -CRACKS 

/4U  'peed  tyuUud 

WITHOUT  DUSTING 


Giant  10-in  diameter  Tuf-Cast,  chromed 
rolls  crimp  or  crack  grams  better,  faster, 
with  less  power  10  Portable  and  Sta¬ 
tionary  Models.  PTO  and  V-Belt  drive. 
Farm,  Feeder  and  Mill  sizes. 

FREE  LITERATURE  -  Gives  full  informa¬ 
tion,  capacities  and  prices  Write  to 


PEERLESS 


JOPLIN, 

MISSOURI 


Dept.  503 


CANVASCOVERSDIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
Write  foi  price  list  and  samples 

RTUIAAmC  92  Washington  St. 
ATWOOD  5  Binghamton  N.  V 


GRANGE  SILO  C0V  Dept,  a -3,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


CONCRETE 

METAL 

WOOD  •  TILE 


Send  for 

FREE  FOLDER 


Big  Government  Flayed  at  Annual 
Meet  of  Farm,  Home  Bureaus,  4-H 


I  IESOLUTIONS  passed  and  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  by  speakers  at 

| _ I  the  37th  annual  meeting  of  the 

New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  indicate  that  big  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  principal  worry  of  farmers. 

Warren  W.  Hawley,  president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  set  the  pattern  in  his  re¬ 
marks  opening  the  Syracuse  meeting 
when  he  said  he  hopes  the  new  Admin¬ 
istration  will  “remove  the  blocks  which 
are  impeding  freedom,  slowing  down 
the  defense  program  and  deflating  the 
dollar.”  Price  and  wage  controls,  he 
said,  “have  no  place  in  our  economy.” 

Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  said  high  price 
supports  are  a  natural  desire  but  im¬ 
possible  to  fulfill,  and  that  in  the  recent 
political  campaign  “there  was  over 
emphasis  on  price  supports,  and  under¬ 
emphasis  on  programs  of  greater  long- 
run  importance,  such  as  research  and 
education,  conservation,  credit,  rural 
health,  and  social  security.”  He  pointed 
out  that  lower  support  prices  bring 
greater  freedom  to  farmers  and  less 
need  for  rigid  controls. 

Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff,  Babcock  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Food  Economics  at  Cornell, 
also  emphasized  the  need  of  a  long-time 
program  that  should  include  low  and 
flexible  price  supports.  He  said,  “Our 
growing  population  won’t  be  well  fed 
if  high  and  rigid  supports  are  in  effect.” 

John  C.  Lynn  and  Wayne  Tyler,  both 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  also  hit  at  big  government. 

James  A.  McConnell,  executive  vice 
president  of  G.L.F.,  told  the  delegates 
two  “delusions”  have  been  governing 
our  foreign  policy.  The  first,  he  said,  is 
that  Christian  nations  could  trust  and 
deal  with  a  “Godless,  communistic 
Russia,”  and  the  second,  “that  we  could 
fight  Communism  abroad  by  giving 
government  at  home  more  and  more 
power.” 

Elections 

Newly  elected  directors  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  are  John  H.  Stone, 
Watertown,  and  Albert  Cole,  Red  Hook. 
Re-elected  were:  Mr.  Hawley,  Batavia, 
president;  Don  J.  Wickham,  Hector, 
vice-president;  Marion  Johnson,  Wil¬ 
liamson,  treasurer;  Edward  S.  Foster, 
Ithaca,  general  secretary;  and  C.  Ken¬ 
neth  Bullock,  Ithaca,  associate  secre¬ 
tary.  Re-elected  as  directors  were 
Hawley,  Wickham,  and  Jacob  Pratt, 
Schaghticoke. 

All  Home  Bureau  Federation  officers 
were  re-elected:  Mrs.  Homer  Day,  Ox¬ 
ford,  president;  Mrs.  Blanche  Kelsey, 
Buffalo,  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bales,  Oswego, 
first  and  second  vice-presidents;  Mrs. 
Frances  K.  Todd,  West  Danby,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Ithaca, 
secretary. 

Dan  Frederick,  Altamont,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  State  4-H  Ex¬ 
tension  Federation;  and  Mrs.  William 
Tozier,  Johnsonburg,  was  elected  vice- 
president  to  succeed  Howard  Bloom¬ 
field,  Rochester.  Other  4-H  officers  re¬ 
elected  werfe:  James  R.  Macduff, 
Schenevus,  treasurer;  Rhodell  M.  Stan¬ 
ton,  Albany,  executive  secretary. 

Talk  Meet 

At  the  young  farmers’  Farm  Bureau 
Talk  Meet,  Arthur  Ives,  Bainbridge, 
was  declared  winner.  Runners-up  were 
William  Hubbard,  Poughkeepsie;  Rich¬ 
ard  Redmond,  Eaton;  and  Harold  Bley, 
Eden.  The  four  finalists  each  received 
a  $25  bond  and  Ives  will  represent  New 
York  at  the  AFBF  Talk  Meet  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  next  week. 

Two  "Eds”  Cited 

Dean  Myers,  in  addressing  the  New 
York  convention,  paid  particular  trib¬ 
ute  to  Edward  S.  Foster,  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  FBF,  and  to  Edward 


R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  for  their  “unselfish  service 
to  New  York  farm  people  and  for  all 
they  have  done  in  furthering  better 
educational  opportunities  for  rural  you 
educational  opportunities  for  rural 
youth  as  well  as  better  understanding 
in  rural-urban  relations.” 

Resolutions 

Among  many  resolutions  passed,  the 
Farm  Bureau  favors  : 

An  end  to  price  and  wage  controls,  defi¬ 
cit  spending,  cheap  food  policies,  and  im¬ 
morality  in  government. 

Farm  organizations,  not  government,  to 
speak  for  farmers. 

Welfare  administration  placed  in  the 
hands  of  local  authorities. 

Flexible  price  supports  and  sound  mone¬ 
tary  policies. 

Continuation  of  voluntary  plan  of  bru¬ 
cellosis  control  with  increased  emphasis 
on  the  blood  test,  and  exploration  of  the 
use  of  the  ring  test. 

Continuation  of  vaccination  and  enroll¬ 
ment  of  all  dairy  herds  in  a  brucellosis 
control  plan. 

Standardization  and  strict  enforcement 
of  vehicle  and  traffic  laws  and  highway 
signals. 

Provision  in  the  1953  state  budget  for 
construction  of(  an  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing  building  at  Cornell  University  and  a 
modern  food  processing  building  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

Exploration  of  every  means  of  flood  con¬ 
trol  at  the  source  before  taking  good  farm 
lands  for  flood  control  projects. 

Amendment  of  law  so  that  farm  trucks 
may  be  relieved  of  excessive  licensing 
costs  ;  and  provision  for  three-quarter-year 
licenses. 

Continued  private  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  railroads. 

Dealing  with  both  motor  truck  and  rail 
transportation  on  an  equal  basis  legisla¬ 
tively.  Strict  enforcement  of  22,400-lb.  axle 
weight  limit  on  trucks  rather  than  reduc¬ 
tion  of  maximum  to  18,000  lbs. 

Review  by  the  Erwin  Commission  of  re¬ 
sults  and  developments  in  the  10-year 
town  road  improvement  program. 

Development  of  hydroelectric  power 
by  private  enterprise  rather  than  by  gov¬ 
ernment. 

—  A. A.  — 

EMPIRE  OFFERS  4% 
PREFERRED  STOCK 

Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative  is  now  offering  preferred  stock 
to  residents  of  New  York  State.  The 
new  stock  pays  an  annual  4%  non- 
cumulative  dividend,  is  non-assessable, 
and  has  a  $25  par  value.  No  one  person 
may  own  more  than  $1,000  of  the  stock. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  six-year- 
old  Empire,  which  operates  eight  live¬ 
stock  auction  markets  in  the  state,  de¬ 
cided  to  issue  the  stock  now  that  the 
operation  is  firmly  established  and  they 
feel  it  offers  a  good  investment  to 
farmers. 

Empire  was  capitalized  through  the 
purchase  of  common  stock  by  the  five 
sponsoring  farm  organizations.  It  is 
now  felt  by  the  Directors  that  Empire 
should  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  that 
capital  for  new  markets  should  be  in¬ 
vested  by  farmers  rather  than  by  their 
farm  organizations. 


+  BUY  U.  5.  SAVINGS  BONDS  ★ 


Protect  your  farm  imple¬ 
ments  from  damp  air, 
driving  rain  and  snow 

Maybe  you  stored  some  implements  in  a  hurry 
du  ring  the  busy  season.  Now’s  a  good  time  to 
cheek  up  on  how  they’re  wintering.. 

Lubricate  all  bearings  and  moving  parts.  That’ll 
help  keep  them  from  rusting. 

Moisture  condenses  on  cold  iron  or  steel.  Then 
it  rusts,  unless  it’s  protected  with  a  rust  preven¬ 
tive  or  paint. 

Harvest  implements  have  spots  worn  smooth 
and  shiny  by  the  crops  they  handle.  These  should 
be  coated  with  a  rust  preventive. 


Lubricate  to  protect  bearings 


No  way  to  treat  a  plow 


Replace  worn  parts  now.  Put  in  new  bolts, 
new  pins,  new  keys  where  they’re  needed. 

You're  making  money  by  taking  good  care  of 
machinery. 

LET  ATLANTIC  HELP  YOU 
TAKE  CARE  OF  MACHINERY 
AND  KEEP  IT  ON  THE  GO 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  has  the  right 
lubricant  for  every  piece  of  metal  that  moves  and 
every  wheel  that  turns.  There  should  be  no  metal- 
to-metal  contact  in  properly  lubricated  bearings. 
Here  are  Atlantic’s  oils  and  lubricants  that’ll  help 
you  keep  your  machinery  on  the  go. 

Atlantic  -Aviation  Motor  Oil  — the  very  best. 
It’s  a  heavy-duty  oil  that  reduces  engine  wear  and 


Make  repairs  now 

holds  oil  consumption  down— can  add  hours  to 
an  engine’s  life. 

Atlantic  Ultragear  Oil  — for  transmissions  and 
differentials.  Extra-high  film  strength  to  take  the 
heavy  pressure  of  gear  teeth.  Provides  rust 
protection. 

Atlantic  Chassis  Lubricant  — a  soft,  smooth 
adhesive  grease  for  many,  many  places.  Won’t  dis¬ 
solve  in  water.  Keep  your  grease  gun  handy  and 
keep  it  loaded  with  this  lubricant. 

\ 

Atlantic  Lubricant  A  —  finest  quality  bearing 
grease.  It  can  be  applied  either  through  lubrica¬ 
tion  fittings  or  by  taking  off  the  wheels  and  pack¬ 
ing  the  bearings  by  hand.  Stays  with  bearings 
under  the  most  severe  operating  conditions. 

Atlantic  Rust  Preventive— for  rustproofing  ma¬ 
chinery  during  storage.  Provides  an  adhesive, 
penetrating,  waterproof  film.  Gives  superior  rust 
protection.  Apply  with  rag  or  brush. 

In  the  fuel  tank  use  either  Atlantic  or  Atlantic 
HI- ARC  (there  are  no  finer  gasolines),  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Kerosene,  or  Atlantic  Diesel  Fuel,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  fuel  requirements  of  your  tractor. 

Atlantic  delivers  right  to  your  farm.  With  a 
storage  tank  and  a  supply  of  Atlantic  products 
you  have  your  own  service  station.  We’ll  place 
you  on  an  automatic  supply  basis  for  all  petro¬ 
leum  products,  or  you  can  telephone  in  your 
order  when  you’re  ready.  Telephone  or  write  the 
nearest  Atlantic  office  listed  below  —  one  of  our 
route  men  or  distributors  will  take  care  of  your 
needs  right  away. 


Your  own  gasoline  station 


OFFICE 

i  ADDRESS  j 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Rochester 

Box  539 

Glenwood  1620 

Big  Flats 

|  Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 

•  Big  Flats  841 1 

Elmira 

Box  208 

Big  Flats  8411 

Fulton 

Box  331 

2-4140 

Syracuse 

j  Box  997 

3-5132 

Malone 

Box  292 

5 

Albany 

Box  71,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

4-7138 

Buffalo 

Box  11,  Station  B 

Victoria  1234 

Wayland 

Wayland,  N.  Y.  \ 

2741 

Binghamton 

227  Front  Street 

2-4287 

Auburn 

204  Clark  Street 

3-5641 

Oneida 

582  Broad  Street 

811 

Watertown 

Electric  Bldg. 

4277 

Corning 

J  Box  208,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ! 

6-7622 

(736)  12 
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The  Professional  Type  Saw 

that  Anyone  Can 

Operate 


Homelite 

The  Fastest  Cutting , 
Easiest  Handling , 
Most  Dependable 
ONE  MAN  CHAIN  SAW 


Bulk-milk  tank  truck  driver  John  Trenka,  left,  and  Dutchess  Count/  Agent  Oren 
Burbank,  right,  look  on  while  Bob  Child  of  Rural  Radio  Network  asks  Charles  Wing  of 
Millbrook,  N.  Y„  what  he  thinks  of  the  new  bulk  handling  of  milk. 


It  has  everything  you  need  in  a  chain  saw.  It’s  lightweight.  It’s  easy  to 
operate.  And  it  has  power .  . .  plenty  of  it . . .  power  to  cut  faster,  power  to  cut 
heavy  timber  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  without  cracking  up  under  the 
strain. 

Only  27  pounds,  a  Homelite  is  the  only  saw  its  size  with  a  4  horsep'ower 
engine.  And  that  engine  is  a  precision  built  Homelite  engine,  famous  for  its 
powerful  performance  and  unmatched  dependability  for  more  than  30 
years. 

Ideal,  practical  .  .  .  for  every  type  of  work  .  .  .  from  professional  woodcut¬ 
ting  to  odd  jobs  around  the  farm  .  .  .  this  saw  is  the  best  one-man  chain  saw 
that  money  can  buy  today. 
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Complete  j 

Information  j 

Send  I 

Coupon  i 

Today  j 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

Nationwide  Sales  &  Service 

4012  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . County . State 
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Locally  proved  for  bigger  yields 


on  your  acres! 

You  get  more  bushels  of  solid,  deep-kernel 
ears  with  Funk  G  Hybrids  . . .  because  they’re 
proved  right  for  your  soil,  your  climate,  your 
needs,  by  Hoffman’s  local  proving  program. 
Funk  G  Hybrids  give  you  !5-Star  features: 
★  Faster  start  ★  Drouth  resistance  ★  Disease 
resistance  ★  Standability  ★  Insect  resistance. 
For  husking  or  silage — get  Hoffman-proved 
Funk  G  Hybrids,  especially  adapted  to  your 
farm.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent — or  write 
us  direct — for  all  your  farm  seed  needs. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  412,  Letndisville  (Lancaster  Co.)  Pa. 


FREE  booklets! 


Latest  facts...  to  help  you 
select  right  seed  for  your 
farm!  Get  colorful,  new 
Hybrid  Corn  booklet,  and 
1953  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Book!  Write  today! 


ALSO  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  QUALITY  FARM  SEEDS 
ALFALFA  •  OATS  ‘  CLOVERS  ‘  PASTURES  •  GRAINS  •  COVER  CROPS 


yjeGem  ble 
&  FftRnD 


m 


CANADIAN  GROWN 

HYBRID 


CORN 


Our  Closed  Formulas  —  CORNELL  29-3  &  WISCONSIN 
Corns.  Also  Outstanding  Open  Pollinated  Varieties 

BARLEY,  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 


Write  Dept.  A-2 
For  Prices 


Representatives  Wanted  In 
Unassigned  Territories 
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Bulk-Handling  of  Milk 

By  BOB  CHILD 


rvAIRYMAN  Charles  Wing  of  Mill- 
A-'brook  in  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  gets  a  5-cent  premium  for  his 
bulk-handled  milk  over  what  he’d  get 
for  milk  handled  in  cans.  He  hasn’t 
taken  time  to  try  to  prove  it  yet,  but 
he  believes  that  he  also  gets  a  better 
fat  test  with  the  bulk-milk  system  than 
he  did  with  his  former  can  system. 
There’s  a  lot  less  surface  for  cream  to 
stick  to  in  his  big  500-gallon  tank  than 
in  the  50  conventional  cans  that  would 
be  needed  to  hold  as  much  milk. 

Mr.  Wing  also  told  me  that  “Present 
bulk  trucking  charges  should  be,  can  be 
and  will  be  reduced  in  the  near  future.” 
He  uses  a  pipe  line  system  from  his 
milking  parlor  direct  to  the  stainless 
steel,  cold-wall  tank  in  the  milkhouse. 
He  never  has  to  lift  a  pound  of  milk 
any  more  and  points  out  that  since  the 
milk  handlers  truck  and  handle  25% 
less  weight  than  they  did  with  the  can 
system,  they  should  be  able  to  handle  it 
much  cheaper. 

The  installation  of  the  big  bulk  tank 
cost  Mr.  Wing  $3,300  or,  as  he  figures 
it,  $60  per  can.  It  was  painstakingly 
levelled  by  state  officials  and  an  indi¬ 
vidual  calibration  sheet  for  the  tank 
was  made  out  and  posted  on  the  milk- 
house  wall.  The  rod  the  driver  uses  to 
measure  the  milk  is  calibrated  in  six¬ 


teenths  of  an  inch  and  in  this  tank  each 
sixteenth  equals  about  seven  pounds  of 
milk. 

I  was  at  the  farm  when  bulk  truck 
driver  John  Trenka  arrived  to  get  the 
Wing  milk  for  delivery  to  Connecticut. 
After  measuring  the  amount  in  the 
tank,  he  drew  a  small  sample  and  placed 
it  in  a  special  refrigerated  box  on  the 
truck  for  later  butterfat  testing.  After 
emptying  the  tank  each  day,  he  rinses 
it  thoroughly  and  then  Mr.  Wing  takes 
on  the  job  of  washing  it. 

Bulk  milk  pickup  is  now  available  in 
several  sections  of  New  York  and  the 
service  is  being  expanded.  Besides  Mr. 
Wing,  several  others  in  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  were  among  the  first  in  the  North¬ 
east  to  install  tanks  so  they  could  ship 
’their  milk  in  bulk.  Among  these  are 
Kenneth  Jeffery,  Jacob  Hilpertshauser 
and  Sons,  Seth  Merwin,  George  Culver 
and  Stanley  Pulver  of  Millerton;  Rich¬ 
ard  Kain  of  Amenia;  Tymore  Farm  of 
LaGrangeville;  and  The  Hedge  (Oak- 
leigh  Jauncey,  manager)  and  Sidney 
Osofsky  of  Pine  Plains. 

A  neighbor  of  Mr.  Wing,  Arthur  A. 
Hammond,  has  a  15-gallon  bulk  tank 
and  I  noticed  that  he  has  left  a  pit  big 
enough  for  a  pail  under  the  tank  outlet 
to  facilitate  getting  the  milk  out  if,  be¬ 
cause  of  deep  snow  or  other  reasons, 
the  tank  truck  can’t  make  its  rounds. 


ALL  ABOARD  FOR  CALIFORNIA 


T  HE  Santa  Barbara  Mis- 
*  sion,  shown  here,  is  one 
of  the  historical  and  beau¬ 
tiful  sites  that  will  be 
visited  on  Monday,  March 
2,  by  those  of  you  taking 
our  winter  vacation  tour 
to  California  and  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

After  breakfast  at  the 
Samakand  and  Mar  Monte 
Hotels,  where  the  night 
will  be  spent,  the  group 
will  set  out  for  a  view 
of  Santa  Barbara  includ¬ 
ing  the  Hope  Ranch  and 
the  mission  which  was 
established  by  Spanish 
missionaries. 

Southward  bound  in  the 
afternoon  through  Ven¬ 
tura  and  Oxnard,  the  last 
40  miles  to  Santa  Monica 
will  take  you  along  a 
stretch  of  highway  paral¬ 
leling  the  azure  -  tinted 
Pacific  Ocean. 


The  Hollywood-Roosevelt  Hotel  in  Hollywood,  end-of-the-clay  destination,  is  just 
a  step  from  radio,  television  and  movie  studios  and  such  well-known  spots  as  the 
Brown  Derby  Restaurant. 


Speaking  before  the  New  York  State  Grange  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga  Springs,  recently, 
Perry  M.  Shoemaker,  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  said,  in  part: 


On  People  and  Services 


On  Profit  and  Taxes 


On  Government  Regulations 


ECENTLY  I  sat  down  with  an  “f  t  yHE  railroads  are  a  vital  part  of  “TT  is  not  only  unjust  and  imprac- 


“T?] 

JLV  economist  friend  to  figure  out 
how  many  people  employed  off  the 
farm  were  required  to  keep  one  man 
operating  efficiently  on  the  farm .  My 
goal  was  to  determine  just  where 
the  railroads  stand,  since  they  trans¬ 
port  between  75  and  80  per  cent  of 
all  grain  fertilizer,  oil,  feed  and  other 
basic  materials  at  some  part  of  the 
journey  to  the  farm. 

“We  found  we  had  to  go  right 
back  to  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range  and 
dig  the  ore!  Then  transport  it  to  the 
smelters,  and  later,  to  the  factory 
where  men  made  it  into  tractors.  We 
had  to  count  the  railroad  switchmen 
and  the  scientists,  the  research  en¬ 
gineers,  and  the  people  who  invest 
money  in  such  things  as  oil  wells, 
railroads  and  steel  factories. 

“We  never  did  settle  on  a  figure, 
the  thing  got  too  complicated.  But 
we  did  come  out  knowing  that  pro¬ 
ducing  food  for  America  is  a  truly 
great  lifeline  of  people  and  services. 

“Somewhere,  near  one  end  of  this 
lifeline  is  the  man  on  a  tractor .  At  the 
other  is  a  well-filled  grocery  basket  . 
Tying  it  all  together  is  the  great 
American  transportation  system. 
Keeping  this  food  line  open  and  run¬ 
ning  smoothly  is  a  challenge  to  all 
of  us.” 


TI 

the  food  lifeline  of  America.  As 
such,  they  must  continue  in  opera¬ 
tion  even  though  they  have  to  dig 
into  working  capital  to  do  it.  This  is 
exactly  what  is  happening.  Since  the 
war — in  just  six  years — our  working 
capital  has  dropped  75  per  cent. This 
sort  of  thing  can  last  only  so  long, 
and  then  the  railroads  will  be  bank¬ 
rupt.  If  that  should  happen,  the 
public  will  demand  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  take  them ‘over.  Have  you 
considered  seriously  what  nationali¬ 
zation  of  the  railroads  would  mean 
to  you  personally? 

“When  the  government  runs  an 
operation,  it  not  only  costs  the  tax¬ 
payer  money  to  do  it,  but  removes 
the  enterprise  from  the  role  of  being 
a  taxpayer.  The'  railroads  of,  this 
country  pay  an  annual  tax  bill  of 
$1,300,000,000.  In  New  York  State 
alone,  the  railroads  pay  school  taxes 
enough  to  educate  118,499  children 
each  year.  Can  you  imagine  for  a 
minute  what  some  of  our  centralized 
school  districts  would  do  if  they  did 
not  have  railroad  tax  money  coming 
in  every  year?” 


T 

X  tical,  but  absolutely  dangerous 
to  hold  the  idea  that  railroad  man¬ 
agement  can  continue  to  produce 
miracles  of  efficiency  and  stay  sol¬ 
vent  when  government  regulations 
restrict  our  ability  to  compete  on 
equal  terms — when  government 
hold-down  of  our  earnings  has 
depleted  our  cash  and  borrowing 
power.  Without  adequate  earning 
we  cannot  make  investments  in  new 
equipment,  improved  facilities  and 
modern  methods,  all  of  which  are 
fundamental  to  better  railroad 
service  at  reasonable  cost  to  those 
whom  we  have  the  obligation  and 
responsibility  of  serving. 

“In  your  great  task  of  feeding 
more  than  158,000,000  Americans 
you  need  the  help  of  the  railroads. 
The  railroads  are  ready  and  willing 
to  carry  their  full  share  of  this  task, 
and  more.  But  to  do  it,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  need  the  support  of 
every  single  Granger  and  every 
single  farmer.  Our  problems  of 
governmental  strangulation  are  no 
longer  a  matter  just  for  committee 
action  and  resolutions.  They  are 
real  problems  for  every  thinking 
individual.” 


EASTERN  RAILROADS 


(738)  14 


Aj  lerican  Agriculturist,  December  6,  1952 


LTHOUGH  it  has  been  said  often  that  it  takes  money  to  make 
money,  and  in  most  cases  it’s  true,  there’s  still  one  place  in  the 
dairymen’s  world  where  it  takes  mighty  little  dough  to  be  pretty 
sure  of  lots  of  extra  income,  and  what  money  you  do  have  to  spend 
is  less  than  you  may  already  be  spending  for  an  old-fashioned 
method. 

The  new  profit  way  is  breeding  your  herd  artificially  to  the 
dairy  sires  of  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  4  his 
farmer-owned  breeding  service  has  nearby  service  provided  by  166 
skilled  technicians  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont. 

Every  report  obtainable  shows  lower  costs  for  breeding  artili- 
cially,  better  offspring,  and  higher  average  production  with  more 
net  return  from  daughters  of  NYABC  sires.  For  example,  21,041  re¬ 
cords  of  11,816  DHIA-tested  daughters  of  NYABC  sires  averaged 
11,220  lbs.  milk,  3.7%,  and  418  lbs.  of  fat,  on  2X,  305  days,  ma¬ 
ture  equivalent.  This  is  known  to  be  appreciably  higher  than  the 
average  of  all  cows  in  DHIA.  It’ll  pay  you  to  breed  your  herd 
artificially  to  NYABC  sires.  Call  your  local  technician  or  for  free 
pedigrees  on  sires  of  your  breed  in  service,  write  NYABC,  Box 
528-A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Help  Your  Herd  To  Better  Service ! 

All  year  long,  but  especially  during  the 
heavy  breeding  months  in  late  fall  and  early 
winter,  you  can  improve  artificial  breeding 
service  to  your  dairy  herd  and  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors'  herds  by  checking  your  cows  twice  daily 
for  signs  of  heat,  reporting  your  cows  to  be 
bred  before  your  technician's  daily  deadline, 
having  your  cow  plainly  marked,  money  and 
breeding  fee  ready. 


For  BIGGER  HARVESTS... BETTER  CROPS! 


Clean#  hardy#  sound  seed 


Start  right  for  top-notch  crops  . . .  plant  Hoff¬ 
man  Quality  Farm  Seeds.  They’re  sound, 
hardy,  clean  seed  you  can  depend  on  to  pro¬ 
duce  high  returns  per  acre.  This  year,  get 
Hoffman  Farm  Seeds — known  for  quality  for 
more  than  50  years.  See  your  local  Hoffman 
agent — or  write  us  direct  for  all  your  farm 
seed  needs.  Send  for  your  copies  of  valuable 
free  booklets! 

‘ Hoffman 

v  FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  • 
PASTURES  •  GRAINS  • 


CLOVERS 
COVER  CROPS 


and  FUNK  Q  HYBRIDS 


FREE 

BOOKLETS! 

Full  of  profit-making 
seed  facts  for  you! 
Get  1953  Hoffman 
Farm  Seed  catalog 
— and  colorful,  new 
Funk  G  Hybrid  Corn 
book.  Write  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  412,  Landisville 
(Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


J.N  JEj  VV  XiiO  X  .  JJXUO  x  awx  X  JLUXJ, 

HEAVY  YIELDING  SEED  OATS,  in  U.  S.  & 
Canadian  kinds,  &  James  Hulless. 


GET  FULL  PARTICULARS,  also  circular  en¬ 
titled  “OAT  GROWING  SECRETS  AND 
FACTS  WORTH  READING  AND  KNOW¬ 
ING”  ANSWERING  14  QUESTIONS  about 
oats.  Also,  your  own  salesmen’s  COMMISSION 
COUPON  CHECK.  Saves  you  real  money.  We 
originated  and  still  carry  on  the  fighting  cam¬ 
paign  for  more  and  better  oats  in  the  U.  S. 
Customers  declare  our  oats  and  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  produce  higher  yields.  YOU  CAN  DEPEND 
on  getting  from  us  the  best  for  less.  Amazing  high 
yield  reports  tell  the  true  story.  Write  today 
and  save! 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.' AA  ( The.Original]  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 


LIME  •  SEED ♦ FERTILIZER 

DCASTER 

Foctory-lo-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construe- 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


SWEDESBORO  2  NEW  JERSEY 


Save  Money  On  Your  Credit 

2^  viCe& 
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NLY  a  few  short  years  ago  the 
capital  required  to  purchase 
and  operate  a  farm  consisted 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
the  farm  itself,  a  few  hundred  dollars 
for  equipment,  a  team  of  horses  and 
some  cattle. 

Farmers  were  much  more  self-suffi¬ 
cient  then.  They  raised  their  own  re¬ 
quirements  as  far  as  possible,  includ¬ 
ing  an  unbalanced  dairy  ration  for  the 
cattle,  set  a  few  hens,  and  raised  the 
fuel  for  old  Dan  and  Bess.  Even  old 
Bess  reproduced  herself  by  presenting 
her  master  with  a  colt  once  in  a  while. 

The  investment  in  farm  machinery 
consisted  of  a  walking  plow,  a  har¬ 
row,  grain  drill,  a  hay  wagon  with  in¬ 
terchangeable  box,  a  mower,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  few  other  items.  Total  cost  at 
most  was  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Many 
cows,  then  as 
now,  were  home 
raised;  but  if 
purchased,  cost 
as  little  as  $40. 

Two  or  three 
tons  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  (at 
$22  or  so  a  ton) 
were  considered 
a  lot. 


At  today’s 
price  level,  the 
investment  in 
one  tractor  could 
be  higher  than 
the  total  value 
of  all  the  equip- 
ment,  horse 
power  and  a  15- 
cow  dairy  on  an 
average  farm  40 
years  ago. 

Today,  due  to  replacement  of  labor 
by  machinery,  larger  farm  units,  in¬ 
flation  of  all  purchased  items,  and  im¬ 
proved  cultural  practices  requiring 
heavy  investments  in  fertilizer,  im¬ 
proved  seeds,  spray  materials,  etc.,  it 
is  necessary  to  invest  large  sums  of 
money  in  a  farm  crop  or  livestock  en¬ 
terprise. 

Only  a  few  farm  operators  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  that  they  do  not  need 
to  use  credit.  Many  farmers  have 
large  equities,  but  they  are  invested  in 
their  business.  It’s  not  in  ready  cash 
when  a  new  tractor  or  combine  is  need¬ 
ed  or  when  they  stock  up  in  the  spring 
with  fertilizer,  seed,  spray  materials, 
baler  twine,  and  other  supplies. 


quickly  secured,  but  it  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  most  expensive.  Figure  it 
out  yourself.  The  rate  of  interest  for 
a  $4-a-ton  discount  for  cash  on  $54- 
a-ton  fertilizer  for  six  months  is  16%. 
Would  you  “hire”  cash  and  pay  that 
rate  if  you  knew  it  ?  The  cash  hired  at 
6%  per  annum  for  6  months  to  pay 
for  10  tons  of  fertilizer  costing  $50 
cash  on  the  line  will  save  you  $25,  a 
saving  equal  to  the  price  of  a  new 
dress  for  your  wife.  The  interest  paid 
is  also  deducted  on  income  tax  returns 
as  an  expense. 

Discounts  for  cash  are  available  for 
every  business  in  the  country,  includ¬ 
ing  farming,  and  rightly  so.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  of  any  business  with  cash  in  hi§ 
hand  is  a  preferred  customer.  Someone 
has  to  put  up  cash  as  soon  as  you 
make  a  purchase  and  your  charge  is 

entered  on  a 
book.  Many 
farmers  have  the 
mistaken  idea 
that  they  are  not 
using  credit  un¬ 
less  they  sign  a 
note  for  a  stated 
amount.  This  is 
not  true.  You  are 
using  credit  the 
minute  you  buy 
any  item,  wheth¬ 
er  large  or  small, 
and  have  it  “put 
on  the  book.” 


BORROW  TO  SAVE! 

In  the  accompanying  article,  Mr. 
Riley  of  the  Cooperative  Land  Bank 
points  out  that  borrowing  money 
can  save  money.  He  uses  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  the  purchase  of  fertilizer 
with  and  without  a  discount  for 
cash: 

On  Credit 

10  tons  at  $54  .  $540.00 

For  Cash 

10  tons  at  $50  .  500.00 

Difference  .  $  40.00 

Int.  on  $500  at  6%  for  6 

months  .  15.00 

Savings  .  $  25.00 


Margins  of 
profit  in  the 
farming  business 
are  small,  but 
they  can  be  in¬ 
creased  over  a 
period  of  12 
months  if  you  arrange  your  own 
credit  in  advance,  buy  wisely,  become 
a  cash  customer  of  your  supply  store, 
and  insist  on  the  available  discount. 

Talk  your  credit  needs  over  with 
your  Production  Credit  Association  or 
your  banker.  They  do  not  sell  seed, 
feed,  fertilizer,  tractors,  or  any  other 
tangible  commodity,  but  they  do  spe¬ 
cialize  in  credit  to  farmers.  If  you  have 
a  sound  business  they  will  welcome 
you  for  a  friendly  discussion  of  your 
credit  problems. 

And  remember,  a  pencil  and  a  piece 
o f  paper  can  be  two  of  your  most  pro¬ 
fitable  pieces  of  equipment. 


Thinking  Needed 

The  sound  financing  of  a  farm  busi¬ 
ness  today  requires  a  farmer  to  get 
out  his  paper  and  pencil,  throw  his 
brain  power  into  high  gear,  and  do 
some  thinking  and  figuring  for  him¬ 
self. 

Most  machinery  dealers,  farm  sup¬ 
ply  stores  and  feed  stores  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  serve  you,  and  they  are  doing 
a  good  job  of  it.  But  stop  a  minute! 
They  are  set  up  to  sell  supplies  to  you 
and  not  to  act  as  your  source  of  cre¬ 
dit.  Most  of  them  have  limits  they  can 
go  on  the  extension  of  credit.  They 
know  they  can  go  broke  by  extending 
too  much.  All  of  them  would  be  happy, 
we  venture  to  say,  if  they  could  do  all 
their  business  on  a  strictly  cash  basis 
and  do  it  for  a  smaller  margin  of  pro¬ 
fit.  They’d  be  in  better  financial  po¬ 
sition  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

If  dealers,  farm  stores,  and  other 
suppliers  are  asked  for  credit,  they 
have  to  charge  more  for  it  because 
that  is  not  their  line  of  business.  They 
buy  for  cash  and  take  discounts.  If  too 
much  of  their  cash  is  tied  up  in  credit 
to  farmers,  they  may  not  be  able  to 
take  discounts  themselves.  Then,  too, 
credit  extended  always  has  an  element 
of  risk  involved,  which  results  in  some 
loss.  Dealer  credit  is  often  easily  and 


John  Peplin  of  West  Falls,  New  York,  is 
shown  here  while  reading  his  prize-win¬ 
ning  essay  at  the  annual  meeting  of  New 
York  State  Grange.  His  essay  on  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  also  won  top  honors  in  the  re¬ 
gional  contest  which  included  New  York 
and  the  six  New  England  states. 
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SKEW 

REPORTS 

The  Louisville  Plan  to  encourage 
more  even  milk  production  in  the 
Niagara  Frontier  and  Rochester  milk 
markets  is  indicated  for  next  year,  if 
the  Commissioner  approves  following 
hearings  this  week  in  the  two  markets. 

Petitions  of  the  producers’  bargain¬ 
ing"  agencies  for  the  two  markets  ask¬ 
ed  that  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  be 
set  at  $6  and  2-A  milk  at  $4.30  per 
100  pounds  on  a  year-round  basis.  Pro¬ 
vision  would  be  made  for  deducting  40 
cents  per  hundredweight  from  the  uni¬ 
form  price  in  May  and  June.  This 
money  would  be  placed  in  escrow  and 
added  to  the  October  and  November 
marketwide  pool  funds,  to  be  prorated 
back  to  producers.  A  computation  by  a 
committee  in  the  Rochester  market  in¬ 
dicated  the  plan  would  add  approxi¬ 
mately  53  cents  to  the  October  uniform 
price  and  59  cents  to  the  November 
price. 

The  Legislature  last  winter  voted 
approval  of  the  Louisville  plan  on  a 
permissive  basis.  In  effect,  the  plan  has 
been  tried  in  the  Rochester  market 
this  year.  Last  spring  following  cuts  in 
producer  prices  by  the  commissioner, 
producers  effected  an  agreement  with 
the  dealers.  Instead  of  reducing  street 
prices,  dealers  placed  part  of  the  re¬ 
duction,  20  cents,  in  a  fund  to  pay  a 
premium  on  October  and  November 
milk.  The  October  premium  was  25 
cents  and  28  cents  is  estimated  for 
November. 

Under  the  Louisville  Plan,  barring 
serious  economic  changes,  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  would  remain  at  the 
same  level  through  the  year.  Produc¬ 
ers  would  suffer  a  take-out  in  the 
spring  flush  season  and  get  a  propor¬ 
tionately  larger  premium  to  encourage 
fall  production. 

Market  Site  Selected 

The  Genesee  Valley  Regional  Mar¬ 
ket  Authority  has  picked  a  site  for  its 
proposed  new  market  about  two  mile;; 
south  of  Rochester  on  the  East  Hen¬ 
rietta  Road,  or  Route  15-A.  About  50 
acres  are  included,  with  frontage  on 
three  highways  and  the  West  Shore 
Railroad.  There  will  be  a  connection 
with  the  Thru-way  about  four  miles 
distant. 

The  authority  is  making  test  borings 
and  having  an  architect  make  prelim¬ 
inary  drawings.  Meetings  are  being 
held  with  farmers  and  the  trade  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  market  plans  and 
proposed  financing.  Leslie  R.  Stutz- 
man  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  to  act  as  executive  secretary. 
Austin  W.  Erwin  Jr.  of  Geneseo  has 
been  retained  as  counsel. 

FTC  Is  Suspicious 

The  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers’  Association  has  been  notified 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
complaint  has  been  filed  that  it  has 
acted  to  fix  prices  in  restraint  of  trade. 
It  is  alleged  to  have  acted  in  collusion 
with  Appalachian  growers  or  with  can- 
ners.  The  FTC  previously  filed  similar 
charges  against  the  Appalachian  or¬ 
ganization  and  has  held  a  hearing.  The 
latter  organization  maintains  it  has 
the  right  of  public  assembly,  to  discuss 
demand,  supply  and  other  factors  of 
the  market  with  all  concerned. 

Steve  Putnam,  WNY  secretary, 
points  out  that  during  the  past  three 
years  apple  prices  did  not  average 
more  than  about  65  per  cent  of  parity, 
and  that  the  government  itself  said 
parity  was  the  minimum  fair  price.  In 
fact,  the  government  acting  through 
the  school  lunch  program  bought  ap¬ 
ples  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  market 
price.  This  year,  as  the  result  of  a 
much  smaller  crop,  apple  prices  have 
moved  up  around  parity.  The  FTC,  ap- 


•  Louisville  Plan  in  ’53 

•  Site  For  New  Market 

•  Is  Promotion  Illegal? 

•  Cherry  Pie  Contest 

parently  with  nothing  better  to  do,  has 
construed  market  promotion  activity 
of  the  past  three  years  as  an  illegal 
attempt  by  growers  to  get  an  unfair 
price.  Yet  the  USDA  found  market 
prices  ’way  below  legal  minimums. 

The  Rains  Came 

A  fall  practically  without  rain  in 
wide  areas  of  Western  New  York  gave 
cabbage  and  bean  growers  a  long  sea¬ 
son  to  harvest  their  crops,  and  it  also 
saw  many  farmers  hauling  water.  In 
some  instances  beans  were  so  dry  that 
farmers  hesitated  to  handle  them  until 
a  light  sprinkle  or  heavy  dew  moisten¬ 
ed  them  enough  to  prevent  shattering. 
A  couple  of  days  of  steady  drizzle  be¬ 
ginning  November  20  broke  the 
drought  and  gave  late-planted  wheat 
a  start.  The  problem  of  low  water  table 
on  many  farms  still  remains,  however. 

Cherry  Promotion 

E.  Earl  Harding  of  Albion,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Cherry  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  National  Red  Cherry 
Institute’s  contest  committee.  For  the 
21st  year  the  committee  will  conduct 
a  pie-baking  contest  on  a  national 
scale  next  February. 

Harding  says  that  42  states  already 
have  made  plans  at  local  levels  to  en¬ 
ter  the  contest.  His  goal  now  is  to  have 
every  state  in  the  Union  entered. 

The  Cherry  Institute  is  financed 
jointly  by  growers  and  processors  and 
is  an  outgrowth  of  organization  efforts 
that  began  in  Wayne  County,  New 
York.  It  began  when  growers  decided 
that  they  had  an  interest  in  their  crop 
until  it  finally  was  consumed,  because 
prices  in  any  one  season  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  carryover  and  demand. 
Horace  M.  Putnam  of  Lyons  was  the 
first  president  of  state  and  national 
growers  and  later  headed  the  joint  in¬ 
stitute. — L.  B.  Skeffington. 

—  a. a.  — 

MOST  LAND  GETS 
NO  FERTILIZER 

INETY-FIVE  per  cent  of  our  grass¬ 
land  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
our  cropland  receive  no  fertilizer.  This 
startling  information  was  published  re¬ 
cently  by  the  National  Fertilizer  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

We  could  go  further  and  say  that  of 
the  5  per  cent  of  the  grassland  and  25 
per  cent  of  the  cropland  that  receives 
fertilizer,  a  very  small  percentage  is 
adequately  fertilized. 

Agronomists  at  Missouri  have  found 
that  2.3  pounds  of  nitrogen  will  produce 
a  bushel  of  corn.  A  bushel  of  wheat  is 
obtained  for  each  3  pounds  of  nitrogen 
applied.  A  bushel  of  oats  is  obtained  for 
each  iy2  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

A  pound  of  nitrogen  will  produce  30 
to  40  pounds  of  dry  matter  as  hay. 
This  has  been  shown  in  Kentucky  ex¬ 
periments. 

It  is  obvious  that  nitrogen  backed  up 
with  phosphorus  and  potash  could  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  nation’s  agricul¬ 
tural  production. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PROMOTED 

E.  H.  Fallon  who  has  been  manager 
of  the  GLF  Farm  Service  Division  since 
1945  was  promoted  to  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Cooperative  last  month. 
The  promotion  was  made  shortly  after 
C.  N.  Silcox  moved  up  from  assistant 
general  manager  to  general  manager 
as  a  result  of  the  election  of  the  former 
general  manager,  James  A.  McConnell, 
to  the  post  of  executive  vice  president. 

Mr.  Fallon’s  experience  in  GLF 
started  in  1931  following  graduation 
from  Clarkson  Tech.  He  was  born  and 
brought  up  on  a  dairy  farm  at  West- 
ville,  New  York. 


"ELECTRICITY 

lightens 

FARM  CHORES” 

says  Mrs.  John  T.  Bacon  of  Arkport,  N.  Y. 

“I  have  cooked  electrically  for  14  years  and  would  advocate  any 
farm  wife  having  an  electric  range  for  they  sure  do  help  lighten 
the  many  chores  of  the  farm.” 


“Do*t  t  Split  'tyfxccn  S&wice 

GO  ALL-ELECTRIC 

From  experience,  you  know  how  your  electric  servants 
save  you  time  and  work  in  your  farm  buildings.  You  know  too, 
that  because  they  do  the  job  better,  they  save  you  money.  But 
do  you  know  that  you  get  an  even  bigger  bargain  when  you 
go  ALL-ELECTRIC? 

In  your  farm  home  you’re  already  using  electricity  for 
lights  and  small  appliances,  a  refrigerator,  washer  and  radio. 
But  what  about  your  range  and  water  heater?  Electric  cooking 
and  water  heating  are  major  conveniences  for  the  farm  wife, 
who  so  often  has  other  farm  chores  besides  housework.  And 
they  contribute  a  major  saving  to  the  family  budget. 

With  these  or  any  other  added  uses  of  electricity,  you  get 
a  lower  rate  per  kilowatt  hour.  And  you  can  save  still  further 
with  the  special  low  night  rate. 

for  a  better  job . . . 
for  a  greater  saving 
it  pays  to  go  ALL-ELECTRIC 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 

1  8  52  ★  100  Years  of  Service  to  the  People  of  New  York  State  ★  1952 
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“AMAZING  RESULTS 
FROM  TRIBIOTIC*” 
DAIRYMAN  WRITES 

Wyeth  Incorporated 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble  with  mastitis  in  my  herd,  which 
has  cost  us  quite  a  sum  of  money 
through  the  loss  of  quarters  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  cow.  I  have  tried  various 
drugs  and  treatment  methods  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  control  mastitis,  without 
being  satisfied. 

A  few  months  ago  I  read  your  ad 
for  “Teibiotic”.  My  druggist  did  not 
have  it,  but  consented  to  try  to  get  it. 
He  did,  and  I  used  it  with  amazing 
results.  I  have  already  cleaned  two 
cows  with  only  1  tube  each  and  treated 
one  while  dry  with  three  tubes  and 
she  has  come  clean  upon  freshening. 

For  only  a  few  cents  a  tube  Tribiotic 
has  already  saved  me  hundreds  of 
dollars.  I  am  sold  completely  on  Tri¬ 
biotic  because  I  have  tried  it  and  I 
know  it  works.  Thank  you  for  a  won¬ 
derful  drug. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  L.  Ginter 
Green  Acres  Farm 
Gloversville,  R 1 ,  N .  Y. 

•Trademark 


TRIBIOTIC 

NEWEST  MASTITIS 
CONTROL  PRODUCT 

•  TRIBIOTIC  OINTMENT,  triple  anti¬ 
biotic  combination,  provides  multiple 
striking  power  and  gives  a  wider  range 
of  effectiveness  and  increased  action. 
Supplied  in  one-pinch  single  dose  tubes. 

•  Each  handy  tube  of  Tribiotic  Oint¬ 
ment  contains  100,000  units  of  peni¬ 
cillin  together  with  the  equivalent  of 
50  mg.  dihydrostreptomycin  base  and 
5,000  units  of  bacitracin. 


CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 
YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


Wyeth  t 
Incorporated 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


LEADING 


FEATURES 

SURE  STEP 

DONNEUING 

SILO  company 

UNAD'^^lL  — 


WIRE  WINDER 

Roll  and  unroll  barbed  wire  with 
tractor  power  and  speed.  Heavy  duty 
slip  clutch.  Keeps  wire  tight.  Collap¬ 
sible  spool.  Very  low  cost.  Write  for 
FREE  literature. 

Dept.  58 

MIDWEST  WIRE  &  STEEL  CO. 
South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Readers  Offer  Common  Sense 

Cures  for  Caritis 


FINE  brand  of  good  judgment 
was  evident'  in  the  letters 
from  American  Agriculturist 
readers  who  wrote  in  answer 
to  the  contest,  “How  We  Handled  the 
Automobile  Problem  in  Our  Family.” 


The  majority  of  letters  pointed  up 
the  fact  that  farm  boys  and  girls  have 
a  big  edge  when  it  comes  to  learning 
to  drive.  They  can  legally  drive  trac¬ 
tors  and  other  pieces  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  on  home  property,  and  many  learn 
to  handle  equipment  with  ease  and 
skill  at  a  very  early  age.  This  type  of 
experience  is  not  possible  for  a  young¬ 
ster  in  the  city  or  a  suburban  area. 


First  Prize 

“The  attack  of  ‘caritis’  in  our  family 
was  sudden,”  said  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Cross 
of  Fayetteville,  New  York,  who  was 
awarded  first  prize. 

“We  were  literally  stunned  one  Sat¬ 
urday  night  when  our  mechanically- 
minded  fifteen-year-old  son  asked, 
‘May  I  buy  a  car  with  my  chicken 
money?’  A  fifty  dollar  car  if  you 
please!” 

The  immediate  answer  was  “No.” 
However,  “Sunday  morning  as  we 
waited  in  the  family  car  for  him  to 
complete  some  Sunday  School  respon¬ 
sibilities,  we  deliberated,”  Mrs.  Cross 
wrote.  “He  had  earned  the  money  he 
wanted  to  spend  in  a  4-H  chicken  en¬ 
terprise.  He  had  asked  our  permission, 
and  he  was  not  incurring  a  debt.  Why 
shouldn’t  we  consider  his  rights? 

“When  he  reached  the  car,  we  an¬ 
nounced  we  had  made  a  mistake  and 
that,  if  on  his  honor  as  a  Scout  he 
would  never  turn  a  wheel  on  the  high¬ 
way  until  he  had  a  junior  license,  we 
were  in  agreement.  His  eyes  fairly 
popped,  his  brush  cut  stood  higher,  his 
shoulders  squared,  and  from  that  hour 
he  literally  became  a  man.  His  coop¬ 
eration  at  home  improved,  his  respect 
toward  our  judgments  increased. 

“We  explained  in  detail  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  case  of  any  law  infringe¬ 
ment.  On  Monday  morning  he  drew 
his  fifty  dollars  from  the  bank  and 
bought  the  car  of  his  choice.  He  took 
it  completely  apart  and  reassembled  it 
with  minor  repairs.  It  was  fun  and  ed¬ 
ucational.  Then  he  sold  it  at  a  profit. 
By  the  time  he  finished  high  school 
he  had  bought,  reconditioned  and  sold 
four  cars,  giving  him  experience,  in¬ 
dustry,  self-esteem  and  wholesome  en¬ 
tertainment  at  home,  with  some  profit. 
Happiness  for  him  is  to  recondition 
a  car. 

“When  our  son  obtained  his  junior 
license,  he  was  road-worthy  in  judg¬ 
ment  and  in  car  mechanics.  He  had 


learned  the  value  of  a  car  and  drove 
accordingly.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
turn  his  life  would  have  taken  had  we 
denied  his  first  purchase  and  thwarted 


his  enterprise.  From  that  experience 
which  was  a  direct  result  of  his  teen¬ 
age  caritis,  he  followed  through  to  a 
mechanical  engineering  degree  from 
Cornell.  With  deserving  boys,  the  par¬ 
ents’  confidence  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  bring  out  their  best.” 

Second  Prize 

Mrs.  Lydia  Swanson  of  Norton,  Ver¬ 
mont,  second  prize  winner,  *  wrote, 
“Youth  is  born  on  wheels  today.  When 
I  became  a  parent,  I  knew  I’d  have  to’ 
live  through  tricycle,  bicycle  and  auto¬ 
mobile  stages.  The  proper  use  of  any¬ 
thing  has  its  foundation  in  the  right 
kind  of  teaching.  Children  love  wheels 
so  I  bought  our  youngsters  strong  ve¬ 
hicles — cars,  trucks  and  tractors — and 
bridges  to  run  them  on. 

“Dad  and  I  played  with  the  boys  and 
got  across  through  games  many  rules 
of  the  road,  safety  and  courtesy.  We 


Tractor-driving  experience  helps 
farm  boys  and  girls  develop  skill  in 
auto  driving— and  an  early  sense 
of  responsibility,  say  our  readers. 


also  saw  to  it  that  the  toys  were 
picked  up  and  taken  care  of  by  their 
owners.” 

The  Swanson  bays  helped  earn  their 
tricycles  and  bicycles  and  came  to  re¬ 
spect  their  value.  They  were  never  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  family  car  without  an 
adult,  but  were  taught  how  to  stop  the 
car  as  a  safety  measure.  When  about 
twelve  years  old  they  were  taught  to 
start  the  car,  steer  and  shift  gears 
and  soon  started  handling  truck  and 
tractor.  They  obtained  junior  licenses 
when  the  time  came  and  then  took 
turns  with  the  family  car  for  dates. 
They  did  not  have  cars  of  their  own 
until  they  paid  for  them  themselves. 

Most  of  the  families  who  answered 
the  contest  followed  a  similar  pattern. 
The  letters  pointed  up,  also,  that  teen¬ 
agers  who  live  in  the  country  do  have 
the  problem  of  transportation  if  they 
are  to  take  part  in  church  and  school 
activities  and  that  parents  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  respect. 

Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Wager,  Plattekill, 
New  York,  wrote,  “The  problems  fac¬ 
ing  parents  and  teen-age  children  in 
respect  to  the  family  car  can  be  solved 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  children’s 
early  training.  Let  us  forget  the  word 
discipline  for  a  while  and  replace  it 
with  limitations. 

“Early  in  life  we  tried  to  teach  our 
three  children  an  awareness  of  limi¬ 
tations — financial,  the  weight  and  fair¬ 
ness  of  family  consideration,  respect 
for  people  outside  the  family  circle, 
and  respect  for  the  law.  Every  child 
born  will  be  governed  by  limitations. 
Teach  him  early  to  be  aware  of  them 
and  happy  to  live  within  them.” 

Good  Manners  Help 

A  mother  from  East  Aurora,  New 
York,  wrote,  “Behind  the  behavior  of 
any  person  at  the  wheel  of  a  car  is 


his  whole  bringing  up.  Was  he  taught 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others?  If  not, 
he  will  be  a  road-hog  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Was  he  allowed  to  destroy  his 
toys  and  the  family  furniture?  He  will 
not  care  how  badly  he  uses  a  car.  If 
he  has  been  taught  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  own  actions  as  he  grew 
up,  you  will  not  find  him  endangering 
the  lives  of  others  and  himself  by  reck¬ 
less  driving.  Driving  the  family  car  is 
just  one  of  the  responsibilities  our  son 
grew  into  because  he  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  learning  how  to  act  grown-up  in 
other  ways. 

“I  think  most  of  the  credit  goes  to 
my  husband  for  his  patience  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  a  growing  boy  and  the 
good  example  he  set  as  a  careful 
driver.” 

Mrs.  Florence  Gunn,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  believes  that  training  should 
start  as  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  no¬ 
tice  a  car.  From  the  time  her  son  was 
small  she  planted  in  his  mind  that 
“the  ‘show-off’  driver,  no  matter  how 
old  he  may  be  in  years,  is  still  just 
a  kid;  that  smart -alec  driving  is  the 
outward  indication  of  being  too  young 
for  one’s  years — not  as  some  think,  the 
indication  of  grown-upness.” 

Driver  Courses 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Sullivan,  Massena, 
New  York,  mentions  that  both  of  their 
boys  took  the  driving  instruction 
course  in  high  school.  Both,  however, 
had  a  good  foundation  for  driving  as 
they  were  taught  to  drive  the  tractor 
at  the  age  of  nine.  If  one  of  the  boys 
didn’t  heed  instructions,  he  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  time. 

“As  they  grew,  they  were  allowed 
to  drive  the  truck  to  the  fields  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  licensed  driver.  In  this 
way  they  learned  to  coordinate  muscles 
and  speed.  Like  everything  else,  prac¬ 
tice  makes  perfect  under  proper  super¬ 
vision,”  she  said. 

And  here  is  a  final  bit  from  a  mother 
in  Lisbon,  New  York,  who  gives  much 
the  same  outline  of  family  procedure 
in  handling  the  car  problem.  “One  of 
our  sons  obtained  an  old  chassis  which 
he  fixed  up  to  chase  cows  and  horses 
to  pasture.  This  was  really  a  learner’s 
car,”  she  said. 

“My  boys  saved  their  money  for  just 
one  thing — cars  of  their  own.  All  have 
had  some  minor  accidents  that  could 
have  been  serious  at  higher  speed,  but 
they  all  take  pride  in  driving  well  and 
carefully,  with  courtesy  for  others  and 
respect  for  their  own  fenders.” 

It  wasn’t  an  easy  job  choosing  the 
winners  from  among  the  many  fine 
letters  on  this  problem  of  teen-age 
“caritis.” /This  “disease”  wouldn’t  be  a 
problem  if  it  were  always  handled  with 
the  good  sense  displayed  by  our  con¬ 
test  winners. 
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SELLING  THE  1952 
APPLE  CROP 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

create  surpluses  out  of  shortages  by 
underplaying  higher-priced  items  and 
to  make  shortages  out  of  surpluses  by 
over-playing  cheap  items.  Sharply 
changing  production  means  we  have  to 
watch  apple  movements  like  a  hawk 
and  employ  keen  workers  like  “Steve” 
Putnam,  Monty  Marvin  and  John 
Chandler  to  keep  apple  consumers  from 
getting  indifferent  or  unhappy.  We  have 
to  have  plenty  of  publicity,  promotion, 
and  even  advertising. 

A  big  citrus  crop  is  in  the  offing,  and 
it  is  my  general  observation  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season  apples  are  placed 
in  secondary  spots,  especially  if  they 
are  high  in  price. 

Chain  Store  Sales 

While  the  chain  stores  have  been  a 
very  effective  medium  of  distributing 
apples  and  have  made  money  at  it,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  last  few  years,  there  is 
nothing  holy  about  apples.  If  the  stores 
find  they  are  not  moving  readily  at 
present  prices,  they  will  very  quickly 
shift  to  other  produce.  In  general,  re¬ 
tail  stores  make  more  money  with  high 
turnover  and  volume  than  they  do  with 
high  prices,  although  the  write-up  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  seems  to  be  high 
enough  to  make  money  for  all  of  the 
stores  whose  operating  statements  are 
available  for  study.  While  most  store 
managers  will  try  to  sell  local  produce, 
they  are  more  concerned  about  sales 
and  profits  than  any  other  factor. 

Until  we  get  a  package  which  is  al¬ 
most  bruise-proof,  or  a  variety  that 
cannot  be  dented,  bruising  is  going  to 
be  a  problem.  One  chain  manager  said 
that  he  liked  the  Rome  the  best  of  any 
variety  of  apples  he  sold  because  he 
never  got  any  complaints  about  bruis¬ 
ing  or  rotting.  The  Red  Rome  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  apple  to  look  at,  but  consumer 
tests  have  not  rated  them  very  high  for 
fresh  apples  as  far  as  quality  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Study  Packages 

Many  of  you  have  seen  the  displays 
of  5-pound  bags  all  over  western,  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  New  York  State  as 
well  as  in  New  York  City.  The  work 
Max  Brunk  has  done  in  determining 
how  the  consumers  like  apples  and  how 
they  buy  them  has  certainly  paid  off  as 
has  no  research  work  on  marketing  in 
a  long  time. 

Doctors  Brunk,  Lloyd  Davis  and 
Bennett  A.  Dominick,  Jr.  of  Cornell 
are  making  weekly  observations  on 
the  movement  of  apples  in  selected  but 
representative  areas  and  stores.  We 
hope  that  these  observations  will  tell 
us  when  we  need  to  turn  on  more  pro¬ 
motional  heat,  change  our  systems 
around,  or  do  a  little  actual  advertis¬ 
ing. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
proportion  of  apples  sold  pre-packaged 
is  now  up  to  71%  and  appears  to  be 
increasing.  In  stores  McIntosh  and 
Cortlands  are  getting  75%  of  the  dis¬ 
play  space,  Western  Delicious  7%,  and 
all  of  our  common  varieties  the  bal¬ 
ance.  About  35%  of  the  apples  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  in  3-pound  units;  25%  in  5- 
pound  units. 

Apples  are  still  the  lowest  priced 
fruit  per  pound  on  display,  averaging 
about  12c  a  pound  as  compared  with 
15c  for  grapes,  14  y2c  for  bananas,  and 
oranges  at  55c  a  dozen. 

The  point  of  great  encouragement 
to  me  in  the  selling  of  apples  is  that 
some  of  the  best  minds  and  research 
techniques  are  now  being  devoted  to 
fundamental  research  on  what  makes 
apples  continue  to  sell  in  the  big  vol¬ 
ume  stores.  We  have  just  begun  to 
crack  the  ice  in  selling.  The  basis  of 
selling  is  to  find  out  how  the  consumer 
wants  to  buy  her  fruit  and  what  she 
wants  in  varieties  and  packages.  It’s 
our  job,  when  we  know  these  things, 
to  give  Mrs.  Consumer  exactly  what 
she  wants. 


Nation’s  Milk  Producers  Ask  Federal  Legislation  Prohibiting  Manufacture 

And  Sale  of  Artificial  Products  That  Imitate 
Appearance  of  Natural  Dairy  Foods 


A  variety  of  artificial  products  made  to  imitate  milk  and  its  products  are  posing  a  serious 
threat  to  the  nation’s  food  supply,  to  its  grassland  farming,  its  soil  conservation  and  improve¬ 
ment  program  and  to  flood  control.  That  is  the  carefully  weighed  opinion  of  more  than  1,000 
leaders  of  dairymen’s  co-operatives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  including  some  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 


SPEAK  FOR  THE  NATION’S  DAIRYMEN 

Gathered  at  the  33rd  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation’s  dairymen  solemnly  de¬ 
clared  that: 

Imitations  are  becoming  a  serious  economic  men¬ 
ace.  They  are  retarding  a  necessary  increase  in 
milk  production  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  a  growing 
population.  They  are  endangering  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  They  have  rendered  futile  the 
meager  efforts  of  the  Federal  and  State  enforce¬ 
ment  authorities  to  cope  with  the  resulting  decep¬ 
tion  and  fraud.  It  would  be  disastrous  in  time  of 
war,  with  enemy  submarines  roaming  the  seas, 
for  this  nation  to  be  dependent  on  an  overseas 
source  of  dairy  products. 

FEDERATION  IS  DIRECTED  TO  SEEK  PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION 

Because  the  dairy  industry  cannot  exist  in  the  face 
of  unrestricted  imitations,  the  convention  resolved: 

t 

1.  “To  authorize  and  direct  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  promulgate  standards 
for  natural  dairy  products  and  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  products  in  semblance 
thereof.  This  legislation  should  be  made  appli¬ 
cable  to  interstate  commerce  on  a  basis  broad 
enough  to  include  intrastate  transactions  as 
far  as  possible. 

2.  To  provide  larger  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  more  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  laws  under  its  adminis¬ 
tration  which  affect  the  well-being  of  con¬ 
sumers.’’ 


WILL  ACCUMULATE  FRAUD  EVIDENCE 

The  Federation  was  directed  to  accumulate  evidence 
of  fraud  in  the  manufacture,  packaging,  labeling, 
advertising,  sale  and  serving  of  imitations  of  milk 
and  its  products.  And  the  delegates  further  asked 
for  research  to  disclose  the  nutritional,  dietary  and 
health  values  of  butterfat,  milk  solids  and  vegetable 
oils,  and  research  to  identify  vegetable  fats  and 
animal  fats  other  than  butter  fat  when  included 
with  dairy  products. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  REQUESTED 

The  delegates  recommended:  “The  enlistment  of  all 
other  public  and  private  agencies  that  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  dairy  industry  because  of 
its  contribution  to  flood  control,  recreation  dependent 
upon  stream  flow,  fishing,  game  cover,  national  de¬ 
fense  and  many  other  activities  that  are  dependent 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  soil.’’ 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  milk,  butterfat  and 
especially  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids  of  butterfat 
to  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  all  people, 
the  delegates  said :  “To  this  end,  we  direct  the  efforts 
of  the  Federation  in  co-ordinating  a  nationwide  pro¬ 
gram  of  consumer  information  based  on  the  recog¬ 
nized  findings  of  dietary  science  and  research.” 


You  are  invited  to  join  the  Dairymen's  League  and  share  in  the 
constructive  work  of  the  nation's  dairy  co-operatives 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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NEXT  DAY  AT  THE  STORE 

VESSld,  CONCENTRATED  KOW-KARE  ^ 

HELPS  MARE  COSTLY  FEED  PAY  OFF. 
CONTAINS  TONIC  DRUGS,  IRON, 
IODINE,  COBALT,  CALCIUM,. 

y  PHOSPHORUS, 
VITAMIN  p 


m 


LATER  .  .  . 


NEW!  50  LB.  FEED  MIX  DRUM 


Get  this  proven  feed- 
supplement  at  your 
farm -supply  store.  It 
really  pays  off. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  for  24-page  illustrated 
treatise:  “Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  1 2 
Vermont 


Say  you  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist. 


Prove  it  yourself 

It  costs  less  to  own 
a  HARVESTORE 


You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word  that 
Harvestore  costs  less— we  want  you 
to  figure  it  for  your  own  farm.  You’ll 
see  in  dollars  and  cents  based  on  your 
acres,  crops,  yields,  number  of  cows 
and  milk  production  why  you  can’t 
afford  less  than  a  Harvestore.  Let  one 
of  our  representatives  show  you — 
in  your  own  home 
—the  Harvestore’s 
place  in  your  farm 
operation.  See 
for  yourself  why 


Stnithivay  Is 
The  Best  Way 

A.O.$mttb 

CORPORATION 
250  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  send  us 
this  coupon 


I - 

J  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation,  Dept.  302 
l  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
j  Plaza  3-1771 

*  Name. _ - _ 

l 

I  Town _ State _ 

!  RFD _ County _ _ 


My  Two  Weeks  at  MINIWANCA 

By  LAURENCE  DuBOIS 

(Laurence,  of  Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  was  the  1952  winner  of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
two  weeks  scholarship  at  the  Leadership  Training  Course,  Camp  Miniwanca,  Michigan.) 


FOR  A  person  who  loves  the  out¬ 
doors  and  doesn’t  mind  living 
in  a  tent  under  the  stars  and 
swishing  trees,  Camp  Miniwan¬ 
ca  was  just  the  thing  for  me.  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Camp,  alone,  was  well  worth 
the  Camp  fee! 

The  landscape  was  entirely  different 
to  me,  and  maybe  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did.  At 
Miniwanca  we  have  three  swimming 
fronts,  all  which  are  different.  We  have 
Lake  Michigan,  the  two  mile  long 
Stony  Lake,  and  a  large  stream  we  call 
the  “Bathtub.”  The  type  of  soil  we  had 
sometimes  got  in  our  way — especially 
when  inspection  of  tents  came  around. 
We  had  sand!  Sand  in  our  shoes  and 
socks,  sand  on  the  floor,  and  even  sand 
in  our  beds.  It  stuck  right  to  you,  but 
it  sure  was  fun  to  run  around  in. 

Beauty 

Sand  dunes  were  everywhere;  the 
largest  one  is  “Old  Baldy.”  “Old  Baldy” 
is  a  huge  dune  which  has  a  sloping 
face  of  at  least  50  degrees.  Some  of  us 
“eager  beavers”  tried  running  up  this 
slope,  without  using  our  hands.  This 
was  impossible,  for  before  we  even  hit 
the  2/5  mark,  we  had  stopped  running. 

One  morning,  at  six  o’clock,  John 
Richards  (one  of  my  tentmates  from 
Indiana)  and  I  took  a  run  through  the 
“icy  air”  to  Old  Baldy,  which  is  about 
a  mile  from  Camp.  When  we  reached 
the  top,  we  watched  the  sun  rise  over 
Stony  Lake — a  beautiful  sight!  We 
have  another  dune  which  is  used  only 
for  our  vesper  services  and  therefore 
called  “Vesper  Dune.”  From  here,  we 
could  watch  the  sun  set  while  our  ves¬ 
per  speaker  talked  to  us. 

Leaders 

I  had  six  wonderful  fellows  living  in 
the  tent  with  me.  They  were  a  swell 
bunch.  Our  student  leader  was  Willie 
Morse,  a  short,  happy  guy  who  always 
had  a  smile  on  his  face.  He  comes  from 
Tennessee  and  attends  Maryville  College 
in  Tennessee.  He  was  our  spark  plug! 
Larry  Bohls  is  a  Montana  State  man 
heading  for  an  ag  teaching  job.  He  was 
one  of  thirty-six  men  to  be  chosen  in 
the  country  for  good  marks  and  a  good 
social  and  religious  life  while  at  qol- 
lege.  He  was  given  a  Danforth  Scholar¬ 
ship  which  lasted  one  month,  the  first 
two  weeks  of  which  were  spent  at  Pur¬ 
ina  Mills  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  of  study  while  at  Mini¬ 
wanca;  he  had  the  privilege  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  top  business  executives  who 
would  speak  to  them  for  an  hour.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  listen  to  Larry 
talk  about  things  that  few  men  had 
ever  heard  from  these  well-known  exe¬ 
cutives. 

There  were  many  things  that  im¬ 
pressed  me  during  my  stay  at  Mini¬ 
wanca — the  candlelight  ceremony  and 
hymn  sing,  the  vesper  topics,  the  facul¬ 
ty,  the  church  of  the  dunes,  and  the 
whole  program  itself. 

Busy  Days 

The  campers  didn’t  have  much  time 
to  themselves.  The  Camp  is  set  up  so 
that  the  camper  gets  the  maximum  use 
out  of  the  time  he  has.  Our  day  started 
at  6:30  a.  m.  with  flag  raising  and  a  dip 
into  Lake  Michigan  (sometimes  it  felt 
like  ice!)  Our  day  ended  about  9:30 
p.m.  with  some  sort  of  entertainment. 

We  had  five  classes  a  day.  Of  these, 
four  were  two-weeks  courses  and  one 
was  a  week-long  course,  (we  had  two 
of  these).  To  split  up  our  classes,  we 
had  an  assembly  where  everyone  met 
together  to  listen  to  announcements, 
news,  tribal  standings,  inspection  re¬ 


port  and  to  find  out  how  Dick  Tracy 
was  coming  along. 

Dinner  was  at  12:30  and  at  two 
o’clock  we  had  our  last  class.  We  had 
three  required  classes  a  day  and  two 
elective  courses.  My  afternoon  elective 
was  “The  Far  East”  (for  one  week) 
and  “Sailing  Instruction.”  My  morning 
elective  was  “College  Adjustment” — a 
very  helpful  course. 

Fun,  Too 

Our  recreation  period  started  at  3:00 
p.m.  and  lasted  for  an  hour.  During  this 
time,  our  tribes  challenged  each  other 
in  softball  and  volleyball.  We  were  split 
up  into  six  different  tribes,  with  each 
tribe  having  about  60  kids.  Each  tribe 
was  named  after  an  Indian  such  as 
Susquehanna,  Crowfoot,  Blackfoot, 
Navajo,  and  Dakota.  The  tribe  I  was 
in  (the  Dakotas)  was  blessed  with  com¬ 
ing  in  last.  Competition  was  based  upon 
tribal  games,  tent  inspection,  tourna¬ 
ments  and  tribal  skits. 

Between  4  and  5:30  p.m.  we  could  do 
anything  we  pleased.  This  was  our  only, 
and  official,  swimming  time.  We  usually 
had  the  choice  of  choosing  which  of 
two  waterfronts  to  swim  in.  During  this 
period,  we  could  lay  around  and  do 
nothing,  or  write  letters,  write  our 
notes  over,  go  sailing  or  canoeing,  or 
play  a  little  game  of  touch  football. 

Eats 

When  the  5:30  bell  rang,  there  was  a 
mad  rush  to  the  dinner  table.  The  first 
one  at  the  table  had  the  choice  to  see 
who  had  received  mail  and  who  had  not. 
The  mail  was  something  to  wait  for, 
and  not  many  people  lost  time  in  get¬ 
ting  there  on  time. 

7  p.m.  was  the  time  for  our  nightly 
vesper  service  on  Vesper  Dune.  This 
service  always  lasted  until  8  o’clock  or 
more,  and  we  had  the  chance  to  see  the 
sun  sink  beneath  the  water. 

Our  tribal  entertainment  started 
about  8:15  p.m.  and  lasted  until  9:30  or 
more.  During  this  time,  the  members 
of  the  tribes  got  together  and  acted  out 
some  skits  or  someone  played  an  in¬ 
strument,  told  stories,  etc. 

Worship 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful 
church.  The  Church  of  the  Dunes  is 
made  like  all  other  cabins  at  Mini¬ 
wanca — out  of  logs.  Huge  log  poles 
hold  the  structure  and  brace  it.  It  has 
open  sides— no  walls  except  behind  the 
altar.  The  church  is  so  rough  looking 
that  it’s  beautiful!  Nothing  is  polished 
or  brand  new  like  some  of  our  churches. 

Home 

I  came  home  on  the  train  with  Har¬ 
lan  Jones  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
sent  to  Camp  by  the  4-H  Club,  and  Co¬ 
lin  Viner  from  Warwickshire,  England. 
The  three  of  us  had  quite  some  time 
to  be  together  on  the  trip  home  and  so 
we  talked  about  the  differences  and 
similarities  between  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  farms,  etc.  We  kept  Colin  answer¬ 
ing  our  inquisitive  questions  on  silage, 
hay,  machinery  used,  and  how  their 
farms  are  run.  We  also  made  compari¬ 
sons  between  our  Holsteins  and  their 
Friesians.  Colin  is  in  this  country  for 
one  year  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Grange  Youth  Exchange  system.  He 
has  been  over  here  seven  weeks  now 
and  apparently  likes  it.  He  is  staying 
with  Mr.  V.  Knapp  of  Basom,  N.  Y. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  American 
AGRICULTURIST  for  financing  this  very 
wonderful  and  inspiring  trip  to  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  surely  was  a  wonderful  two 
weeks,  well  spent  indeed.  I  only  wish 
I  had  the  chance  to  go  back  to  com¬ 
plete  the  four-j'ear  course,  but  I  know 
that  is  impossible  in  my  case. 


Ketire? 

Vm  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun! 

In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  1  hen 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 


*<m  m  mM  ail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsimw ^ 

0  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


CO. 


A-17 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . .  .Age. . . 


St.  or  RD. 
City . 


.State. 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  anti  Does  Not  Hold 


If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don’t 
miss  this.  A  Post  Card  with  name  and  address, 
is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  65-R  13, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get  FREE,  and  without  obli¬ 
gation,  the  complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of 
Reducible^  Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use 
by  thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed  pos¬ 
sible  such  secure,  dependable  and  comfortable 
rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks  rupture  open¬ 
ing,  prevents  escape,  without  need  for  bulky, 
cumbersome  Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or 
harsh,  gouging  pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how 
long  ruptured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn.  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post 
Card  today. 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many 
folks  complain  of  nagging  backache,  head¬ 
aches,  dizziness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy. 
Don’t  suffer  restless  nights  with  these  dis- 
comforts  if  reduced  kidney  function  is  get¬ 
ting  you  down— due  to  such  common  causes 
as  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion  or  expo¬ 
sure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations  due 
to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  hoW  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 
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Is  it  possible  to  use  ground  limestone 
in  the  stable? 

Usually  granular  superphosphate  is 
recommended  in  the  stable.  It  prevents 
slipping,  gives  a  good  appearance,  and 
supplies  needed  superphosphate  to  the 
soil.  You  won’t  ordinarily  use  enough 
ground  limestone  in  the  stable  to  meet 
the  lime  needs  of  the  farm.  However, 
you  can  add  lime  by  putting  2  bags  on 
top  of  every  load  of  manure  you  spread. 
Assuming  that  you  put  on  10  tons  of 
manure  to  the  acre,  you  should  add  1 
ton  of  limestone  to  the  acre.  Ground 
limestone  does  not  have  a  harmful  ef¬ 
fect  on  manure. 

How  much  of  the  lime  now  being  used 
in  New  York  is  put  on  by  bulk  spreaders? 
Is  it  cheaper  than  spreading  with  the  old- 
fashioned  lime  spreader? 

One  estimate  is  that  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  lime  is  now  bulk-spread  by 
custom  operators.  The  cost  of  putting 
it  on  this  way  is  about  the  same  as  it 
would  be  to  buy  bagged  lime  and  have 
it  delivered  to  your  farm.  Therefore, 
you  really  save  at  least  the  time  it 
would  take  you  to  spread  it  and  you 
also  save  on  the  depreciation  and  up¬ 
keep  of  the  lime  spreaders. 

I  am  curious  about  vaccines.  Any  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give  wouid  be  much  ap¬ 
preciated. 

When  a  person  or  animal  is  attacked 
by  bacteria,  the  body  produces  sub¬ 
stances  called  antibodies  which  fight 
the  disease.  A  vaccine  takes  advantage 
of  this  fact  and  induces  the  human  or 
animal  to  produce  these  antibodies 
without  suffering  a  severe  attack  of  the 
disease. 

These  vaccines  are  produced  in  two 
ways.  They  may  contain  the  products 
of  dead  bacteria  (An  example  of  this 
is  sleeping  sickness  vaccine  for  horses), 
or  in  some  cases  a  strain  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  is  produced  which  is  relatively 
harmless  but  which  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  body  as  one  that  is  harmful.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  strain  19  which 
is  used  to  vaccinate  cows  against 
Bang’s  disease. 

How  can  I  loosen  cement  which  has  cak¬ 
ed  in  a  mixer? 

First  take  a  long  cold  chisel  and 
heavy  hammer  and  chip  out  the  caked 
cement  as  fully  as  possible,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  mar  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mixer,  as  this  will  make  it  harder  to 
keep  clean  in  the  future.  Then  buy  a 
half -gallon  or  so  of  commercial  hydro¬ 
chloric  (muriatic)  acid  from  your  local 
plumber  or  tinsmith,  as  this  is  what  he 


uses  for  soldering  and  cleaning  pipes. 
Dilute  with  about  seven  to  ten  parts 
water  and  put  it  into  the  mixer  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  remaining  concrete.  When 
there  is  no  longer  any  fizzing  action, 
the  acid  is  neutralized  and  another 
batch  should  be  put  in  until  the  cement 
is  all  dissolved.  At  this  strength,  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  injuring  the 
metal,  even  if  left  for  several  hours. 
Beaters  and  thin  parts  can  be  protected 
by  smearing  with  cup  grease.  And 
never  loan  your  mixer  again  ..to  the 
neighbor  who  caused  the  trouble. 

— I.  W.  Dickerson. 

When  is  the  right  time  to  prune  ever¬ 
greens? 

Evergreens  can  be  pruned  any  time, 
but  the  two  periods  often  recommended 
are  either  early  fall  or  just  before 
Christmas  when  the  branches  can  be 
used  for  decorating.  Another  good  time 
is  very  early  in  the  spring  before  the 
new  growth  starts.  It  doesn’t  seem  logi¬ 
cal  to  wait  until  this  new  growth  ap¬ 
pears  and  then  cut  most  of  it  off. 

Prune  the  plant  only  enough  to  keep 
it  the  shape  and  size  you  want. 

What  causes  ketosis?  What  are  the 
symptoms  and  how  can  it  be  prevented 
or  cured? 

It  ,  is  important  to  recognize  the 
symptoms  because  if  you  have  cows 
that  have  ketosis  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  acetonemia,  you  should  have  a 
veterinarian. 

Usually  the  cow  is  dull,  but  some¬ 
times  after  she  has  had  the  disease  for 
some  time  she  may  become  very  ex¬ 
citable.  Sometimes  the  back  is  arched 
and  the  head  is  twisted  to  one  side.  The 
trouble  is  most  likely  to  appear  in  the 
winter  when  the  cows  are  in  the  barn 
and  often  from  10  days  to  6  weeks 
after  calving. 

There  is  some  belief  that  the  trouble 
has  been  increasing.  It  does  seem  that 
cows  in  well  fed  herds  are  most  sus¬ 
ceptible.  The  loss  from  the  disease  comes 
in  a  drop  in  production  which  even 
prompt  treatment  does  not  always  pre¬ 
vent. 

Among  the  treatments  that  have 
been  used  are  injecting  glucose  into  the 
jugular  vein,  chloral  hydrate,  and  corti¬ 
sone  which  so  far,  has  cost  so  much 
that  its  use  has  been  limited.  Recently 
the  use  of  a  drug  called  sodium  pro¬ 
pionate  has  been  used  with  some  suc¬ 
cess.  As  already  indicated,  if  your  ani¬ 
mals  have  symptoms  of  ketosis  the  best 
procedure  is  to  get  a  veterinarian 
promptly. 


Space  and  many  steps  are 
saved  by  four  egg-laying 
rooms  like  this  one  inside 
Harold  McEachron's  4,000- 
hen,  single-story  building, 
50'  x  200',  near  West 
Hebron,  New  York.  They 
eliminate  need  for  con¬ 
ventional  rows  of  nests. 
Egg  production  is  all  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  four 
rooms  on  the  building's 
north  side.  Birds  enter 
through  their  own  floor- 
level  doorways.  McEach- 
ron  collects  eggs  from  the 
community  nests  by  en¬ 
tering  through  doorway 
shown  here.  Each  room  is 
12'  long,  6'  wide,  and  has 
two  sides  lined  with  three 
tiers  of  nests.  Total  is  72 
feet  of  nesting  space  per 
room. 

— Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 
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BIG.*  Yes!  Big  Producers  of 

EGGS 


HALL  BROTHERS 

SUv 'efc' 

HALLCROSS 


MEAT 

PROFITS 


The  “bank  account”  bird  —  Silver  Hallcross  —  the  dual-purpose 
bird  that  pays  biggest  two-way  profits.  Neither  egg  nor  meat 
production  is  sacrificed! 

AND  SILVER  HALLCROSS  CHICKS  ASSURE 

YOU  PROFITS  AT  ALL  STAGES  .  .  . 


Brooder  house  to  range  —  Sell  Silver  Hallcross  as 
broilers ,  roasters,  and  caponettes  at  9  to  1 2 
weeks. 


O 

O 
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Range  to  laying  house  —  Save  feed  costs! 
Faster  growth  to  maturity. 

Egg  production  —  Early  laying  —  heavy  pro • 
duction  of  brown  market  eggs. 

Meat  —  No  special  high  feed  period.  Silver 
Hallcross  gets  you  top-market-dollar! 


The  Silver  Hallcross  is  a  big,  Columbian  patterned  bird  —  yellow  shanks, 
broad  breast,  meaty  thighs  —  that  brings  premium  market  prices. 


Realize  BIG  POULTRY  PROFIT!  Order  Silver  Hallcross  Chicks.  Get  the  biggest 
bargain  in  poultry  history  —  top-dollar  returns  from  both  eggs  and  meat 
from  one  bird! 


Hall  Brothers  Hatchery  also  hatches  chicks  from  4  Purebreeds  and  5  Hallcross 
—  all  top-quality  chicks.  No  others  —  at 


Full-color,  illustrated  catalog 
telling  the  complete  story 
of  famous  Hall  Brothers 
Chicks.  Write  today  for  your 
free  copy. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC.,  Box  59,  Wallinaford.  Conn. 


any  price  —  can  match  the  inherent 
qualities  of  well-bred  Hall  Brothers  Chicks. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR 
FREE  CATALOG 


“A  SURE  WAY  TO  SAVE” 


A  feeling  of  security  will  be 
yours  when  you  invest  in  a 
NEW  Minott  Envelope  Budget. 
A  handy  pocket  guide  to  easy 
savings  in  these  days  of  high 
prices. 

1.  not  obtainable  at  your  local  sta 
tinners,  send  .olio  in  money  order, 
check  or  stamps,  and  receive  your 
budget,  postpaid.  * 

Minott  Printing  &  Binding  Co.,  Inc. 

38  Haywood  St. 

Greenfield,  Mass. 


One- Act  Plays! 

HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  3  cents  for 
complete  list  of  plays. 


« 
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YOUR  52-  53 
MARSHALL  CHICKS 
Are  Better  Than  Ever! 


Marshalls'  "Late  -  Model" 
Chicks  are  bred  for  higher 
returns  per  pound  of  feed  and 
per  hour  of  your  labor!  • 
Improved  Babcock  Strain 
White  Leghorns  give  you  top 
egg  production  #  Marshalls' 
great  dual  purpose  Red-Rocks 
grow  fast,  lay  early  and 
bring  premium  meat  prices 
on  the  NY  City  market;  cock¬ 
erels  make  excellent  broilers 
and  capons  •  Our  Nichols 
New  Hampshires  and  Rock 
Reds  will  make  more  meat 
per  pound  of  feed  than  any 
chicken  in  the  business. 


You  Stay  Ahead  Wit  h 
Marshalls'1  Chicks.  We  Test 
and  Reproduce  Only  the 
Best  and  Get  the  Chicks  to 
You  in  Prime  Condition. 
Write ,  Call  or  Wire  Today 
for  Special  Early  Season 
Discounts. 

“PERSONAL  DELIVERY 

WHENEVER  POSSIBLE” 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

Il.D.  5H  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Since  1911  more 
RICHQUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year 
High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons — our 
customers  say.  leg¬ 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  information  and  prices 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


LEISTER’S  CHICKS 

Approved 

THINK  NOW  about  your  1953  *  needs.  Ask  for  our 
LITERATURE  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT  anti  man 
agcment  practices  in  these  Breeds:  U.O.P.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires,  Bar.  or  Wli.  Rocks,  Ruck' Red 
or  Red- Rock  (Sex  Line)  Crosses.  We  give  year  around 
service.  Full  information  furnished  Free.  TT.  S.  Pul- 
lmum  Passed. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Is  There  Money  In  Eggs 
For  Hatching 


DT  WAS  about  two  years  ago 
that  I  wrote  a  story  for  this 
page  about  producing  eggs 
for  hatching  instead  of  for 
the  regular  market.  I  didn’t 
have  much  good  to  say  for  the  propo¬ 
sition.  In  a  later  issue  Don  Kuney 
came  to  the  defense  of  hatching-egg 
production  as  a  profitable  phase  of  the 
poultry  business. 

Actually  neither  of  us  had  much  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  our  opinions.  I  had 
heard  complaints  from  a  few  men  who 
had  lost  money  on  hatching  eggs,  and 
Don  could  show  records  of  others  who 
had  made  out  well  and  were  satisfied. 
So  it  was  good  to  learn  soon  afterward 
that  Dr.  Darrah  and  his  associates  in 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Cornell  were  going  to  make 
a  study  of  just  what  it  did  cost  a  good- 
sized  group  of  New  York  State  poul¬ 
try  keepers  to  produce  hatching  eggs 
in  the  year  previous  (1950-51),  and 
how  much  money  they  made  on  the 
deal.  Of  course  they  studied  for  com¬ 
parison  approximately  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  which  had  produced  eggs 
for  the  regular  market. 

At  the  Poultrymen’s  Get-Together  at 
Cornell  last  summer,  a  report  of  the 
study  and  its  results  was  given.  It  was 
published  as  a  bulletin  with  the  title, 
“Costs  and  Returns  in  Producing 
Hatching  Eggs,  New  York,  1950-51.” 
In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  helpful 
services  which  the  report  renders  is 
that  for  the  first  time  it  brings  out  the 
amount  of  the  extra  costs  involved  in 
producing  hatching  eggs.  Of  course  it 
always  has  been  quite  obvious  that  it 
costs  more  to  feed  males  than  hens; 
that  you  can’t  keep  so  many  hens  be¬ 
cause  the  roosters  take  up  so  much 
space;  that  you  have  to  pay  plenty 
extra  for  blood-testing  and  certifying; 
and  that  you  have  to  sell  more  or  less 
of  the  eggs  on  the  regular  market  any¬ 
way.  All  of  which  does  add  a  lot  to  the 
cost  of  producing  hatching  eggs. 

Premium  Isn't  Profit 

However,  one  is  not  likely  to  give 
these  items  much  thought,  and  when 
he  is  offered  “a  premium  of  around  30 
cents  a  dozen  above  top  price  for  mar¬ 
ket  eggs,”  he  is  apt  to  forget  or  ignore 
those  extra  costs  and  think  that  the 
30  cents  premium  means  30  cents  more 
profit.  So  he  signs  up  and  to  his  dis¬ 
may  discovers  the  truth,  and  also  finds 
that  there  has  been  no  guarantee  that 
any  of  his  eggs  will  be  accepted.  What 
the  report  says,  when  you  study  it 


carefully,  is  that  on  the  average  in  the 
year  1950-51  those  who  produced  eggs 
for  hatching  made  less  per  hen  and 
less  per  hour  of  their  own  labor  than 
those  who  produced  eggs  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  market.  It  shows  further  wh^  this 
was  true.  It  does  not  say  that  this  will 
hold  true_pn  all  seasons. 

The  report  shows  also  that  Leghorn 
flocks  were  much  more  profitable  than 
heavy  breed  flocks,  whether  they  pro¬ 
duced  eggs  for  market  or  for  hatching. 
The  figures  for  the  104  farms  in  the 
summary  are: 

Return  for  hour  of  labor: 

Using  Leghorns  to  produce  market 
eggs— $1.45. 

Using  Leghorns  to  produce  hatching 
eggs — $1.31. 

Using  heavies  to  produce  market 
eggs— .89. 

Using  heavies  to  produce  hatching 
eggs— .86. 

Because  some  heavy  strains  are  bred 
mostly  for  meat  production  and  others 
for  both  eggs  and  meat,  the  report 
separates  the  two  types  of  heavies. 
Production  strains  (egg-producing 
strains)  returned  90  cents  per  hour  of 
labor,  4  cents  more  than  the  meat 
strains. 

Now  here  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  report  brings  out,  and  which  might 
be  overlooked  in  a  hasty  examination.  I 
think  that  it  holds  the  key  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  this  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  Naturally  some  flocks  were  more 
profitable  than  others  in  both  groups — 
market-egg  producers  and  hatching- 
egg  producers.  When  the  most  profit¬ 
able  flocks  in  each  group  were  sum¬ 
marized  in  small  special  groups,  here 
is  the  startling  result  when  reported 
as  “profit  per  dozen  eggs.”  Leghorn 
flocks  producing  market  eggs — 12.6 
cents  profit  per  dozen;  Leghorn  flocks 
producing  hatching  eggs— 16.0  cents 
per  dozen.  And  for  heavy  breeds,  mar¬ 
ket  egg  flocks— 5.3  cents  profit  per 
dozen;  heavy  breed  meat  strains — 6.9 
cents  per  dozen;  heavy  breed  produc¬ 
tion  strains — 10.3  cents  per  dozen. 
There  may  be  a  “catch”  here.  Just  re¬ 
member  that  ‘•production  strains”  lay 
more  dozens  of  eggs  than  meat  strains 
and  that  for  this  reason  the  real  re¬ 
turns  per  hour  spent  by  the  owner 
would  be  greater  tor  production  flocks 
than  these  “profit-per-hen”  figures 
seem  to  indicate.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
evident  that  under  favorable  conditions 
one  can  make  as  much,  or  even  more, 
with  a  hatching-egg  flock  as  with 
market-egg  producers. 


HUBBARD'S  new  hampshires 


i 

superior  meat, too! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis. ..vitality,  livability,  fast  growth. ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds— For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  20,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Favorable  Condi! ions 

Just  what  these  “favorable  condi¬ 
tions”  must  be  is  merely  mentioned 
but  not  discussed  in  the  report.  They 
include:  1.  unusually  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  2.  outlet  for  hatching  eggs 
throughout  all  or  practically  all  the 
year;  3.  selling  price  for  hatching  eggs, 
compared  to  price  of  market  eggs, 
considerably  higher  than  in  1950-51. 

None  of  these  conditions  is  out  of 
reach  of  a  poultryman  with  a  modern 
setup.  This  should  include  a  fairly 
large  business;  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  planned  so  that  one  person  can 
care  for  (and  do  a  good  job)  two  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  layers;  a  strain  that  is 
in  good  demand  and  from  which  hatch- 
erymen  want  eggs  on  practically  a  year- 
round  basis;  and,  of  course,  a  price 
that  makes  a  real  profit  possible. 

Price,  being  a  matter  of  supply  and 
demand,  will  just  naturally  have  to  be 
higher  than  in  1950-51  when  and  if 
the  supply  becomes  limited.  That  ad¬ 
justment  is  probably  going  to  be  made 
in  the  near  future  judging  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flocks  that  have  gone  back  to 
market-egg  production.  The  average 
prices  reported  for  the  104  New  York 
State  farms  in  1950-51  were:  for  Leg- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


'uh  '?Vcwie*i  Sayd. 

"You  will  PROTECT 


YOUR  INVESTMENT 


U.S.-Mass.  Cert 


World  famous  Warren  Production-Bred  Reds, 
Hamps  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  have  been 
perfected  by  29  years  of  pedigree  breeding  and 
hold  official  laying  records  up  to  3966  eggs 
per  pen  for  13  birds.  Now  you  can  buy  TOP 
PERFORMANCE  .  .  .  proved  by  consistently 
high  scores  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field. 


1952  CONTtST  RECORDS 

NEW  YORK  STATE-High  Pen,  1st  Rhode  Island 
Red  Pen,  2nd  Rhode  Island  Red  Pen.  MAINE— 1st 
Rhode  Island  Red  Pen,  High  Hen.  TARLETON, 
Texas— High  Cross  Pen,  High  Cross  Hen;  2nd  Rhode 
Island  Red  Pen  HUNTERDON,  N.  J.  —  1st  Rhode 
Islarfd  Red  Pen.  PENNSYLVANIA  —  2nd  Rhode 
Island  Red  Pen. 

PRODUCTION-BRED 
REDS,  HAMPS,  and 
BARRED  CROSS 

U.S.-Mass.  Cert.  Pullorum  Clean 
23  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Straight  Run  and  Sexed  Chicks 

FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG 
ADDRESS  BOX  50 


J.J.WARREN 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 


Chajnberltn 


Vt.-U.S. 

Approved 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Increased  production  of  eggs  and 
meat,  better  livability  and  vigor, 
are  yours  with  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rocks  or  Red- Rock  Crosses.  Won¬ 
derful  for  broilers  or  hormonized 
fryers.  Red- Rocks  are  favorites  for 
egg  production.  Chicks  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  Early!  Write  for 
free  circular  today. 


CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 
R.,  .0.  2,  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS— "Bred  for  the  need*  *f 
the  commercial  egg  producer.”  High  Fiock  Av¬ 
erages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large  pullet  body 
size,  and  large  egg  size — that's  what  customers 
get  with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  All  mat¬ 
ings  headed  by  Mount  Hope  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Plan  ahead — with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order 
Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks>  rally. 
Although  we  specialize  in  White  Leghorns  we 
can  supply  New  Hampshires  anil  Sex-Links  on 
advance  order.  Free  folder  tells  full  story  of 
these  profitable  chinks.  Write 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 


238  Warren  St  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THEY  LIVE 

THEY  LAY 

THEY  PAY 

For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits— ORDER 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum 
Clean  flocks  that  give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit  costs.  Your  choice 
of  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks.  Leghorns.  White 
Rocks.  Cornish,  all  Crosses.  15,000  Breeders.  Full  in¬ 
formation  write — 

L.  P.  GUNSCH,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.-Box  A 


NEW  BOOK 
Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANC0NAS.  1953  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R-D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


IIS  IAY1M6  CHAMPIONS 

BUWDUNESS 


WENE  CHICKS 


Darby  Strain  White  Leghorn  blood  —  Highest  layers  in 
U.  S.  1952.  Pedigree -sired  Hamps,  Reds,  Rocks  up  to  300 
eggs  per  hen  blood.  Wene-Ames  Incross  Hybrids  laying 
up  to  72  more  eggs  annually  per  hen.  For  broilers,  Wene 
Golden  Broad  Hamp  Cross,  Silver  Broad  White  Crow, 
Hamps,  Rocks,  etc.  Discounts  &  Catalog  Free. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  N-4,  Vinelond,  N.J. 
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PEIUOUS  OF 
PREPARATION  FOR 
PULLET  PRODE1TION 

OULLETS  for  egg  production  must 
*  be  reared  to  be  strong,  sturdy  birds 
when  they  start  laying  and  still  be 
good  market  fowls  at  the  end  of  their 
laying  period.  During  their  juvenile 
rearing  period  they  must  be  so  man-, 
aged  to  avoid  certain  diseases  and 
parasite  infestations  and  to  develop  im¬ 
munity  toward  others.  The  growing 
period  from  one  day  to  approximately 
six  months  of  age  should  prepare  birds 
to  come  into  production  with  well  bal¬ 
anced  development  of  the  skeleton, 
muscular,  feather,  visceral  and  repro¬ 
ductive  systems. 

Body  weight  is  often  times  referred 
to  as  an  over-all  measure  of  pullet  de¬ 
velopment  at  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
months  of  age.  This,  however,  is  an 
inadequate  measuring  stick.  Things  to 
consider:  Are  the  bones  well  grown 
and  developed?  Did  the  pullets  shed 
their  juvenile  or  chick  feathers,  and  is 
the  mature  set  for  feathers  well  estab¬ 
lished  when  they  start  laying?  Are  the 
intestines  and  gizzard  built  up  of  firm 
tissues  or  are  they  soft  and  flabby? 
Are  the  pullets  well  developed  physi¬ 
cally  before  the  reproductive  organs 
become  mature  and  egg  production 
starts  ? 

The  age  of  pullets  when  egg  produc¬ 
tion  begins  depends  on  breeding,  nu¬ 
trition,  season  of  the  year  and  length 
of  periods  of  light  and  darkness  and 
extreme  temperatures.  Size  of  first  eggs 
that  pullets  lay  depends  much  on  the 
pullet  development,  age  of  the  pullets 
and  breeding.  Pullets  usually  start  lay¬ 
ing  younger  when  they  are  three  to 
four  months  old  during  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  days  are  getting 
longer.  Pullets  that  are  three  to  four 
months  old  in  the  late  summer  and  fall 
when  the  days  are  getting  shorter  usu¬ 
ally  are  slower  to  come  into  production. 
Age  of  pullets  when  they  start  to  lay 
can  be  partially  controlled  by  nutrition 
and  regulating  periods  of  darkness  and 
light. 

Pullorum,  round  worms,  and  tape 
worms  are  examples  of  diseases  and 
parasites  that  can  be  avoided.  Coccidi- 
osis,  Newcastle,  bronchitis,  pox  and 
blue  comb  are  examples  of  diseases  to 
which  birds  can  develop  immunities. 
The  most  practical  age  for  pullets  to 
develop  these  immunities  is  between 
four  weeks  of  age  and  before  they  start 
laying.  Pullets  that  start  laying  at  four 
months  of  age  have  had  less  opportun¬ 
ity  to  develop  as  many  immunities 
against  diseases.  As  a  result  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  stricken  after  they 
start  into  production  and  the  financial 
losses  of  the  disease  outbreak  can  be 
greater.  —  H.  H.  Kauffman ,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 

—  A. a.  — 

IS  THERE  MONEY  IN 
EGOS  FOR  HATCHING? 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

horn  market  eggs,  ffe  cents;  hatching 
eggs,  74.4  cents;  for  heavy  breed  mar¬ 
ket  eggs,  51  cents;  hatching  eggs,  81.7 
and  84.3  cents.  A  few  years  back  when 
only  a  few  farms  were  producing 
hatching  eggs,  premiums  were  much 
more  than  20  or  30  cents,  and  they 
could  be  higher  again,  in  which  case 
broiler  chicks  would  have  to  cost  more. 

—  A.  a.  — 

DELAWARE  P.I.A.  TO 
SPONSOR  PROGRAM 

Starting  with  the  1953  contest,  the 
Delaware  Poultry  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  sponsor  the  Junior  Chick- 
en-of-Tomorrow  program  in  Delaware. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  A. 

E.  Tomhave,  chairman  of  the  state 
Chicken  -  of  -  Tomorrow  committee 
which  formerly  sponsored  and  financed 
the  junior  contest.  A  special  commit¬ 
tee  carried  out  the  actual  program. 

From  now  on  the  state  poultrymen’s 
organization  will  appoint  a  committee 
to  conduct  the  contest,  and  incorpor¬ 


ate  it  into  their  regular  youth  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  Earl  Hawk,  Green¬ 
wood,  DPIA  president. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tomhave,  of  the  University  of 
Delaware,  thanked  this  year’s  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  work  they  had  done.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  were:  Jack 
Blades,  State  Bureau  of  Markets;  W. 
Lyle  Mowlds,  state  supervisor  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture;  Samuel  Gwinn, 
state  4-H  Club  leader;  J.  Frank  Gordy, 
extension  poultryman  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware;  and  Earl  Hawk,  rep¬ 
resenting  poultry  farmers. 

—  A. A.  — 

CONFIDENCE  NEEDED 

From  the  sidelines  it’s  common  to 
hear  that  the  poultry  industry  faces 
ruin.  These  remarks  do  not  shake  the 
confidence  of  those  who  have  been  with 


the  industry  through  good  times  and 
bad.  Some  recall  when  eggs  brought  a 
nickel  a  dozen,  a  turkey  hen  less  than 
a  dollar,  and  Leghorn  pullets  were  six 
for  a  greenback.  A  dozen  good  years 
for  broiler  growers  saw  production  tre¬ 
mendously  increased.  A  good  year  in 
’51  saw  egg  production  expand. 

More  beef,  a  general  buying  reces¬ 
sion  in  most  lines,  and  new  flock  health 
problems  have  all  combined  to  give 
prices  too  low  for  today’s  production 
costs.  But  a  six  billion  dollar  industry 
doesn’t  fold  with  a  few  months  of  ad¬ 
versity.  It  makes  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments,  consolidates  its  position,  and 
goes  ahead  to  build  an  even  better  in¬ 
dustry. 

We  will  see  brighter  times.  Let’s  not 
sell  the  poultry  industry  short. 

—  G.  T.  Klein,  Massachusetts  College 
of  Agriculture. 


ACCENT  ON  EGGS 

Most  everyone  likes  salt  and  pepper 
on  his  fried  eggs.  Did  you  know  that 
now  we  have  another  kind  of  salt  that 
brings  out  the  flavor  of  foods  in  a  de¬ 
lightful  way,  and  seems  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  on  fried  and  scrambled  eggs? 
It  is  called  “accent.”  I  presume  that 
name  was  given  because  this  salt  ac¬ 
cents  the  flavors  of  foods. 

Ordinary  table  salt  is  a  chemical 
combination  of  sodium  and  chlorine, 
and  its  complete  name  is  “sodium 
chloride.”  The  new  salt,  accent,  in  a 
similar  manner  has  the  chemical  name 
of  Monosodium  Glutamate.  Accent  is 
used  just  like  other  salt,  and  (at  least 
in  the  case  of  eggs)  is  used  in  addition 
to  common  salt.  It  comes  in  shaker 
boxes  and  is  available  at  grocery 
stores. — L.  E.  Weaver 
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How  To  Select 
The  Best  Brooder  Stove 

1.  Less  than  1 00  chicks:  If  you  are  planning 
to  raise  just  a  few  chicks,  I  would  suggest 
a  small  electric  brooder.  Don't  put  it  in  an 
unheated  building  in  winter  weather.  You 
can  use  it  in  the  basement  or  the  spare 
bedroom  and  when  the  chicks  are  2  weeks 
old  and  start  to  make  a  lot  of  dust  and 
odor,  move  it  to  an  unheated  building 
and  the  chicks  should  do  okay. 

2.  1,500  to  2,000  chicks:  You  have  four  pos¬ 
sibilities  with  this  size  flock.  , 

(a)  Coal  stoves:  One  good  coal  stove 
such  as  made  by  Buckeye  Incubator  Com¬ 
pany  will  take  care  of  200  to  300  chicks 
nicely.  Coal  stoves  are  easy  to  operate. 
They  are  safe  if  you  use  a  draft  adjuster 
in  the  stove  pipe  and  put  bricks  under 
the  base  of  the  stove  so  it  won’t  burn  a 
hole  in  the  floor  if  it  gets  too  hot. 

(b)  Electric  brooders:  A  real  good  electric 
brooder  can  be  used  in  an  unheated 
house  if  you  put  a  temporary  false  floor 
above  the  regular  floor  and  cover  it  with 
a  lot  of  good  litter.  Place  the  thermome¬ 
ter  on  top  of  the  litter  and  if  the  brooder 
will  heat  the  floor  to  95°  on  a  cold  day, 
the  chicks  will  do  okay. 

Be  sure  you  use  adequate  size  electric 
wire  and  fuse  each  brooder  separately  so 
that  a  short  in  one  brooder  won’t  turn 
them  all  off. 

(c)  Oil  brooders:  Oil  brooders  raise  beau¬ 
tiful  chicks.  Since  they  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  more  dangerous  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  fire,  never  use  one  in  a  big  build¬ 
ing  or  barn,  but  use  them  in  small  colony 
houses  some  distance  from  other  buildings. 
A  person  who  is  not  mechanically  inclined 
should  never  attempt  to  run  an  oil 
brooder. 

(d)  Gas  brooders:  Good  gas  brooders 
that  are  efficient  on  gas  consumption  also 
brood  beautiful  chicks.  200  chicks  under 
a  gas  brooder  is  plenty  and  will  do  okay. 

3.  Over  2,000  chicks:  If  you  brood  over 
2,000  chicks  at  a  time,  you  may  wish  to 
put  in  a  permanent  brooder  system  that 
will  save  labor. 

(a)  Hot  water  pipes:  Long  continuous  hot 
water  pipes  in  a  series  of  a  number  of 
pipes  side-by-side  one  foot  or  so  off  the 
floor  look  like  the  best  bet  to  me.  The 
chicks  can  get  warm  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  pen  and  go  to  a  cooler  part  of  the 
pen  to  exercise  and  eat.  Thermostatically- 


controlled  water  circulators  control  the 
heat  and  a  boiler  heats  the  water. 

(b)  Other  types  of  heat:  If  you  want  to 
use  radiant  heat,  heat  bulbs,  space  heat¬ 
ers,  hot  air  heat,  it  is  up  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  I  am 
not  suggesting  these  systems. 

One  caution  on  permanent  brooder 
houses:  If  you  build  a  permanent  brooder 
house,  locate  it  a  long  ways  from  adult 
birds  or  put  it  on  another  farm  where 
there  are  no  other  older  chickens.  You 
will  raise  much  better  pullets  with  cleaner 
"guts"  and  they  will  pay  for  the  brooder 
house  as  compared  to  placing  it  near  old 
hens  or  placing  it  in  the  same  building 
with  older  birds. 

Build  your  concrete  floor  well  above  the 
grade  level  of  ground  outside  and  put  in 
a  moisture  seal  to  give  you  a  dry  floor. 
I  think  you  will  raise  better  pullets. 

Facts  About  Babcock's 
Healthy  Leghorns 

We  have  over  23,000  layers  here  at 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm.  We  mate  up 
another  60,000  White  Leghorn  breeders, 
all  of  which  are  our  own  strain  and  are 
all  selected  arid  blood-tested  by  us.  All 
birds  are  100%  clean  of  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease.  They  are  well  managed  and  prop¬ 
erly  fed  to  produce  good  hatches  and 
healthy,  strong  chicks.  We  think  we 
have  one  of  the  best  and  most  practical 
breeding  farms  in  the  U.  S. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively: 

I  am  writing  this  ad  just  ahead  of  the 
election,  but  I  feel  whoever  is  elected 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  high 
grain  prices.  Therefore  I  feel  that  White 
Leghorns  are  the  most  practical  produc¬ 
ers  of  market  eggs.  Therefore  from  now 
on  we  plan  to  hatch  only  White  Leg¬ 


horns.  We  think  we  can  do  a  better 
breeding  job  on  just  one  breed  and  we 
find  that  our  customers  like  White  Leg¬ 
horns  better  than  the  heavy  breeds. 

1952  Contest  Results:  I  don’t  think  we  did 
a  particularly  good  job  of  raising  our 
pullets  in  1951  and  we  did  not  look  for 
much  in  the  way  of  good  records.  How¬ 
ever,  we  won  the  Hunterdon,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Laying  Test  and  I  believe  that  it  was 
partly  because  of  the  extremely  hot 
weather  this  summer  that  our  birds 
were  able  to  go  ahead  and  stay  ahead. 
They  are  evidently  good  hot-weather 
layers.  We  also  won  the  Old  Hen  Test 
held  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  these  were 
just  flock-sample  birds.  Our  old  hens 
won  this  test  by  a  wide  margin.  They 
laid  12  months  through  the  pullet  year 
and  12  months  through  the  hen  year 
and  never  took  a  moult,  and  therefore 
they  laid  24  months  without  stopping. 

High  at  Georgia  Random  Sample  Test:  We 
were  fortunate  to  win  the  Georgia  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test  by  an  eyelash.  It  was 
very,  very  close.  We  did  just  fair  at  the 
Central  New  York  and  California  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Tests.  Our  current  pen  at 
the  Central  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  jumped  seven  or  eight  places  be¬ 
tween  September  15th  and  October  15th 
and  I  think  that  they  are  going  to  be 
pretty  close  to  the  top  of  the  test  at  the 
end  of  the  year  next  August. 

Interesting  Free  Catalog:  If  you  will  send 
for  our  free  catalog,  it  tells  you  all 
about  our  birds,  the  world  record  that 
we  made  back  in  1945  in  the  egg  laying 
tests,  winning  the  Poultry  Tribune 
trophy  with  the  highest  average  egg 
production  ever  recorded  in  1949,  and  a 
complete  story  of  how  we  breed  our 
White  Leghorns.  I  believe  you  will 
enjoy  it. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Route  3G,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  48-page  catalog  al 
once. 

Name. 


Address 

Post  Office 

State 

1 * 


\ 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  cheek  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOB  SALE — '1  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hoisteins 
and  Guernseys  in  carioad  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York. 


150  COWS  on  band,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Hoisteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered.  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales,  Route 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Borne. 
Telephone  Utica  6-2972. 


GUERNSEYS 


SPECIAL — We  have  three  outstanding  bull  prospects, 
one  year,  eight  mos.  and  a  two  mos.  old.  Out  of  A.R. 
dams  that  milked  75  lbs  daily.  Priced  reasonable.  Also 
a  number  heifer  calves,  one  month  to  year.  Get  list. 
Chas.  A.  Slater,  Mgr.,  Forge  Hill  Farm,  RD  4, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  Guernsey  Bull— registered— both  granddams 
classified  excellent.  Sire — proyen,  dam  produced  10.080 
milk  467  fat  305  days  2x.  Wychmere  Farm,  Ontario, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  April,  1952.  Dam  made  9916M 
496F  Jr2  305C  2x.  Sire  is  son  of  Tarbell  Peerless  Lenda 
13537M  762F  Sr3  305C  Class  Leader  and  grandson  of 
National  Record  Royal  Lenda  20508M  1109F  Jr4.  Grand- 
sires  are  desirably  proven.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Sniithville  Flats,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN 


FOR  SALE — Five  large  reg  Holstein  heifers  fresh. 
December.  Heifer  calves  from  dams  with  records.  Ac¬ 
credited.  Bangs  certified.  Lonergan  Bros.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS 


BROWN  SWISS  Purebred  heifer  calves  for  sale.  Pro¬ 
duction  tested  dam,  NYABC  sires.  Jack  Conner,  Sunny- 
gables  Farm.  Elmira  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


THREE  heifer  calves.  4  mos.,  3  mos.,  2  mos.  old. 
Sired  by  Proven  Plus  sires,  dam’s  2  yr.  old  records 
average  7,440  milk  4.5%,  345  fat.  Maternal  granddams 
average,  all  records,  12,435  milk,  523  fat.  Swissland 
Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Five  registered  Brown  Swiss  cows  bred  to 
freshen  January  —  February.  Reasonable.  Walter  H. 
Willey,  R.F.D.,  444A,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


BROWN  SWISS  bull  and  heifer  calves.  Best  breeding. 
Sanford  Cross,  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS  Steer  and  heifer  calves  450  lb.  avg.,  raised  on 
our  own  farms  from  out  good  native  herd.  O.  V.  Doell, 
East  Lake  ltd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


THREE  young  purebred  Angus  cows,  bred  to  out¬ 
standing  registered  bull.  Fred  Guyle,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Angus  cows,  some  with  calves  at  foot 
and  rebred.  Also  2  young  herd  sire  prospects,  one  a 
full  brother  to  Old  Meadows  Blackbird,  2nd  high  sell¬ 
ing  female  in  1951  Fuerst- Bethel  sale.  Roger  E.  Bradley, 
King  Ferry,  New  l*ork. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE-  Registered  Hereford  Bulls  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  younger  bulls.  Cow  bred  back  with  call  by 
side.  Mack  Park.  Wolcott,  N.  \T.  Phone  5734. 

FOB,  SALE  —  Registered  polled  Herefords,  bred  cows 
and  calves.  George  L.  Davis.  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
Chenango  Forks  24F5. 

FOR  SALE.  18  Hereford  Heifers.  Not  registered.  De¬ 
horned.  Bred  for  March  and  April  calves.  The  Gage 
Stock  Farms.  Delanson,  N,  Y. 


BRAHMAN 


TWO  PUREBRED  Brahman  Bull  Calves.  Bom  May  and 
June  1952.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Arcade,  New  York, 
Telephone:  Java  2293. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDER  Cattle,  feeder  pigs,  feeder  lambs.  Breeding 
ewes.  Wholesale  prices.  Free  delivery.  Lewis  Furgason, 
i  Windham,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  For  Sale — 6  U  lb  weeks  old.  Chester  White, 
Poland  China  and  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  of  '0  to  100  Digs.  Samuel  Ruggiero,  P  O  Box 
104.  West  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  15S5-M. 

FOR  SALE — Reg.  Yorkshires.  Service  age  boars  &  gilts 
&  fail  pigs.  Buy  now.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville. 
New  York. 


BEGISTERED  Chester  Whites — August  pigs  either  sex, 
unrelated  pairs — well  grown.  No  better  bred  Chesters  in 
the  East,  P.  M.  Knapp,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 

FOR  SALE — Thirty  bred  registered  Dorset  ewes.  Broad 
Acres,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  for  sale:  Registered  Shropshire  sheep,  all  ages. 
J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  I. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE:  20  eight  months  old  Belgian  colts.  15  one 
and  a  half  year  old  Belgian  colts,  10  four  year  old 
mules,  0  matched  pairs  of  Sorrell  mules,  3  good  pairs 
well  broken  work  mares,  1  Sorrell  registered  Belgian 
stallion.  Telephone  Stanley  513Y23,  Earle  A.  Noble, 
Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Dec.  20  Issue . 

Jon.  3  Issue . 

Jan.  17  Issue . 

Feb.  7  Issue . 

DOGS 


BOXERS— best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber.  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 

GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. 

AIREDALE  puppy,  female,  4  mos.  old.  A.KiC.  Willard 
Robbins,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  Phone  4843. 

COLLIE  Puppy,  male,  golden  sable.  Beautiful  white 
face.  Perfect  tipped  ears.  Registered  with  papers.  4 
mos.  old,  housebroken.  Would  make  a  Special  Christ¬ 
mas  puppy.  Ralph  H.  Carver,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

PUG  Puppies  4  mos.  old.  Ideal  family  pet.  Blue  Star 
Kennels,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  puppies,  ready  for  Christmas.  Pure¬ 
bred,  without  papers  $20.00.  Older  early.  Earl  Tuttle, 
Pine  Tavern  Farm,  Leicester,  N.  Y.  20  A,  Phone  394.. 

REGISTERED  Collie  Brood  matrons  $35.00  up.  Bred  or 
open.  Unpedigreed  pups,  males  $15.0u — females  $10.00. 
List  free  Plummer  McCullough.  Mercer.  Pa. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke.  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

BEG.  Collie  Puppies.  Ready  for  Christmas.  Stud  serv¬ 
ice.  Rosy  Acres  Kennels.  New  Berlin,  New  York. 
Ph.  9-2443 

2  BOSTON  Toy  Bulldogs.  Are  7  weeks  old  females  and 
are  purebred.  Price  $35.00.  Miss  Josephine  Triolo,  Grand 
Gorge,  New  York 

CHIEF  White  Cloud  White  German  Police.  Eight 
months  old  registered  and  pedigree  for  stud  or  pet. 
Good  disposition.  Price  $150.00.  E.  A.  Foote,  Unionvllle, 
N.  Y..  Phone  Port  Jervis  33861. 

PUREBRED  Boston  puppies,  reasonable.  J.  Ginz.  Ulster 
Park,  New  York. 

PEDIGREED  Cockers:  $10.00  —  $50.00.  Most  colors. 
2  months — 3  years.  Some  bred  Mrs.  Arthur  Hallock, 
Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

REG.  PUPPIES,  one  Blue-Merle,  one  sable  and  white 
males  6  wks.  old.  Collies,  one  chocolate  Pomeranian 
male,  one  white  Pomeranian  female,  one  St.  Bernard 
2  yrs.  old,  male,  one  Blue-Merle  proven  bitch.  Palermo’s 
Hillside  Kennels,  R.D.  4,  North  East,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  German  Shepherd  female,  2  yrs.  old. 
Excellent  bloodlines,  perfect  for  breeding  or  pet.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  D.  E.  Russell,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

McGREGOR  FARMS,  Leghorns.  Reds  and  Crosses. 
They  are  great  producers.  All  hatching  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms.  They  are  officially  tested  ant 
Pullorum  clean.  U.  S.  and  N  Y.  approved.  New 
castle  vaccinated.  Write  for  circular.  McGregor  Farms 
Maine,  New  York. 

ZIMMER’S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns.  Parmenter  Reds.  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer. 
Box  C.  Gailupville.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  'ayers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fast  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden.  New  York. 


BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CniCKS  make  great  layers. 
Wo  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  hooks.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc..,  Route  5A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MARSHALLS  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
why  our  hatchery  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White'  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock-Reds.  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quick 
broiler  profits.  Write  or  call  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5-a,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 

RICHQUAL1TY  Leghorns.  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  AH  stock 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum  clean 
Vaccinated  or  Newcastle  Write  for  catalogs.  Rich 
Poultry  Farm’s.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production:  White  Rocks  and  Reo 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaetior 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring 
brook  Poultry  Farm.  Seneca  Falls,  N  V  Phone  820.12 

BALL  Red  Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  leghorns  have 
a  reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  the  fine  liva¬ 
bility  of  Bail  chicks  which  are  now  berng  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of  New  York’s  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for  interesting 
folder  describing  our  farm  and  hatchery.  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm.  Rt.  Z,  Owego,  Tioga  County.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  $10.00- — COD.  Heavy  breeds.  Reds.  Rocks. 
Crosses.  No.  leghorns.  Price  at  ha.chery.  A.  F.  Hock- 
man,  Bellefonte  15,  Pa. 


WEIDNER  White  Leghorns.  Our  34th  year  breeding 
White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Trapnested  continuously 
since  1921.  Only  leghorns  among  ten  high  pens  at  New 
York  Random  Sample  Test  two  successive  years.  Large 
birds.  Large  eggs.  The  White  Leghorns  you  can  depend 
upon  every  year  lor  profits.  Charles  H.  Weidner  and 
Son,  Box  2,  Wes''  Sl.okan,  N.  Y.  Phone  Shokan  2727. 


TOPS  for  Egg  and  mea'  profits — Ebenwood  Farm's 
pullorum  clean  “Business  Hamps."  Hatching  every 
week.  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm.  Box  B-50,  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass.  » 


GIANT  Toulouse,  Chinese,  African,  Embden,  Buff 
Geese.  Pekin,  Rouen.  Wild  Mallard,  Muscovy,  Buff 
Ducks.  20  varieties  Bantams.  Over  1,000  birds  to  pick 
from.  Murray  McMurray,  Box  A70,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 


POULTRY 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns  exclusively  perform¬ 
ance  proven  on  the  farms  of  our  customers.  Write  for 
illustrated  circular.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

TURKEYS 

GET  BETTER  Turkey  poults  this  year  for  less  money. 
Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved  White  Hol¬ 
lands  &  Beltsville.  Write:  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant.  Box  G. 
Middlecreek  Pa. 

DUCKS 

ROUEN  Ducks.  Superiot  size,  type,  color.  Won  cham¬ 
pion  waterfowl,  Ogdensburg  show.  3  firsts,  4  seconds 
state  fair.  W.  H  Armstrong,  Lisbon.  N.  Y. 

MALLARD  and  Muscovy  ducks,  white  guineas.  Pine- 
view  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware. 

GEESE 

GOOSE  Booklet  10c.  Twelve  chapters.  Covers  all  sub¬ 
jects.  Goose  and  duck  incubators.  Pilgrim  and  Chinese 
geese.  Circular  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm.  Goshen. 
Indiana. 

EMBDEN  Geese.  The  big  whites.  Ganders,  $10.00; 
$15.00.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer.  Pa. 

TOULOUSE  Geese,  also  Grey  Call,  Khaki  Campbell, 
White  Crested  ducks  John  Henning,  Congers,  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLA 

TOP  QUALITY.  NCBA  registered  Chinchillas,  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Mann  Chinchilla  Ranch.  134  Silver  St.. 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

RABBITS 

ANGORAS — breeding  age,,  reasonably  priced.  Mildred 
Bean,  Motm  Vernon,  M  ine. 

HIDES  AND  FURS 

BAW  FURS  —  Muskrat,  mink,  coon,  otter.  Mall  your 
weasel  skins.  Price  list  free.  H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son, 
Alstead.  N.  H. 

CANDIES 

CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  or  maple  pecan  pralines. 
Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  $1.50  lb  insured,  postpaid. 
Woolley’s,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

PECANS 

PECANS — Ne\t  crop  extra  large  Stuarts,  10  lbs.  $4.75: 
Jumbo  size  shelled  halves,  2  lbs.  $2.85;  5  lbs.  $6.50. 
Delivered,  insured,  guaranteed;  22nd  year  selling  pecans 
direct.  J.  Trus  Hayes,  Grower,  Box  1731,  Dillon,  S.  C. 

GEORGIA  pecans,  in  shell.  Mixed  varieties.  Five 
pounds,  $2.50  postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 

REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  Catalog — Free!  Farms,  homes,  auto  courts, 
businesses,  etc.  3446  bargains  described,  31  states. 
World’s  Largest.  52  years  service.  Save  thru  Strout 
Realty,  255-R,  4th  Ave..  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  65  acres,  large  house  and  barn,  needs 
some  repair.  On  good  road  4  miles  from  town,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  good  water  supply.  Write  Mrs.  Eva  Mack. 
Moravia,  New'  York,  R.F.D.  4. 

223  ACRES.  Two  family  brick  house  on  state  road, 
also  75  acre  farm  in  town.  Phone  15Y11,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

TO  SETTLE  estate — productive  family  faim.  136  acres, 
level  loam  soil,  large  barns,  milk  rights,  good  water. 
Worth  looking  at.  Arthur  J.  Ferris.  Admn. ;  Albion. 
New  York. 

ACRES  245.  Near  town,  Rochester  area,  Rochester 
milk  market.  2  sets  modern  buildings.  Some  muck  im¬ 
proved,  large  dairy,  tools,  feed.  Money  maker,  $3S,- 
000.00.  Many  others.  Home  Agency.  191  Virginia  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  dairy  farmer,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
several  years  experience,  wants  large  dairy  farm  on 
shares  or  cash  tental  basis.  Harold  Bishop,  R.D.l. 
Homer,  New  York. 

WANTED — Dairy  farm  on  shares  by  responsible  man, 
small  family.  Prefer  western  New  York  area.  Box 
514-LB,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N. 

WARM,  shingled  house,  selling  easy  terms  like  rent. 
Near  steel  mills.  Write  Mr,  Perry,  Brierhill,  Pa. 

FRUIT 

TREE  Ripened  Florida  grapefruit  $1.75  bushel,  oranges 
$2.25,  mixed  $2.00.  You  pay  express  on  delivery.  Ramsey 
Groves,  Largo.  Fla. 

FROM  out  grove,  oranges  $2.00  bushel,  express  collect. 
Webb's  Lakeside  Haven,  Oklawaha,  Fla. 

PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  Plants.  34  varieties  for  spring  planting. 
'53  list  free.  Rex  Sprout  Sayre,  Pa. 

HAY 

STRAW  and  top  quality  bay  delivered  subject  to  you: 
.nspection  on  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain. 
R.  D.  4.  N  Y.  Tel.  4-S282. 

ALL  types  of  hay  and  straw,  delivered  by  truck  load, 
guaranteed  as  tepresented,  state  your  needs.  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

TOP  quality  hay  &  straw  of  all  types.  Delivered  or  at 
farm.  II.  F.  Grover,  Afton,  N.  Y.  Ph.  7-2174. 


GINSENG 

GINSENG  WANTED:  Wild,  dry  root  only.  Price  lists 
free.  H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son.  Alstead,  N.  H. 

HONEY 

NEW  HONEY:  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest.  5 
lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60 
lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pall.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

OLD  fashioned  tender  new  ciover  comb  honey  chunks. 

5  lb.  tin  $1.85,  plain  $1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet. 
Marathon,  New  York. 

SEED  POTATOES 

SEED  POTATOES — Katahdins  and  Cobblers  with  low 
disease  readings.  Special  sizes.  Write  for  prices.  L.  M. 
"Lew’’  Hardison,  Gcn’l.  Mgr.,  Clark  Seed  Farms, 
Main  Office.  Richford.  N.  Y.  Tel.  56-F-12. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jeweliy.  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  stiver  cash  sent  promptly  Mail  articles  or 
write  tor  free  information.  Lowe’s — 22  Holland  Bldg.. 
St.  Louis  1.  Mo. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — United  States  coins.  Dr.  Stewart 
Gay,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticeilo,  New  York. 

STAMPS  and  old  envelopes.  Guy  Brown.  R.  3.  Gorham, 
Maine. 

WANTED  To  Buy  two  sided  speed  sprayer,  model  36 
preferred.  Heavy  duty  tractor  on  rubber.  State  price, 
year,  condition  model.  Also  other  orchard  equipment. 
Merritt  Hart.  Dutchess  Turnpike.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

WANTED; — Raw  furs — deer  skins— wool.  Highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices  paid,  laui  Baratier,  7  R.l,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  miik  farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  hoard  reasonable.  Opportunities 
lor  dependable  men.  Write  for  information  Walker- 
(Jordon  Laooratory  Company,  Plamsboro.  New  Jersey 

MARRIED  Dairyman  to  care  for  small  herd.  Privileges, 
bouse  with  hath  and  good  salary.  Experience  necessary. 
List  references.  Write  P.O.  Box  111,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  married  men  on  fruit  farm.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  orchard  work.  Good  reference  required.  House, 
fuel,  privileges  and  good  wages.  Year  round  job. 
William  Morris,  Fishkill  Farms.  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Beacon  9-4S81. 

WANTED  married  man  as  herdsman  for  purebred 
Guernsey  herd.  Must  have  experience  &  references. 
House,  good  living  and  working  conditions.  Henry 
Stout,  Flemlngton,  R.D.  1.  N.  J.  Phone  Neslianic  4-503$. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

SITUATION  Wanted  by  successful,  practical,  farmer 
with  broad  experience  in  northeastern  agriculture  in¬ 
cluding  government  programs.  42.  married,  Cornell 
graduate.  References  available  including  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Box  514-NG.  c/o  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reiseh  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

CHRISTMAS  Gift  Suggestion.  New  York  State  pure 
maple  syrup,  sugar  and  cream  attractively  packed  for 
shipment.  Write  for  price  list.  Overseas  packages  must 
be  sent  early  to  insure  delivery  by  December  25.  Maple 
Producers  Cooperative  Phone  S6(iJ  Gouverneur.  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  Maple  Syrup,  grade  A.  $5.50  per  gal. 
P.epaid  3rd  zone.  Roseoe  Doming.  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

SCHOOLS 

STAMMERING  corrected.  Free  booklet  gives  full  in¬ 
formation.  Write  today.  W.  A.  Dennison,  543  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto.  Canada. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

YOUR  Photo  Free  on  sample  Christmas  Card;  send 
negative  and  stamp  or  15  cards  99c.  Roberts’,  444. 
Salem,  Mass. 

NEW  FILM  for  Old — Eight  exposures  developed,  en¬ 
larged,  in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63  cents;  12  ex¬ 
posures,  67  cents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mail¬ 
ing  bag.  Robert’s.  Box  444,  Salem,  Mass. 

8  EX.-35C,  12-50c.  Prints  are  Jumbo  Size  in  plastic 
ring-hound  albums.  Quality  work  —  fast  service.  Am¬ 
bassador  Photo.  Box  17A.  Boston  1,  Mass. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

CORDUROY  overalls — sizes  1  to  6— $1.25.  Please  pay 
postage.  Children’s  Wholesale  Shop.  Vergennes,  Vt. 

YARN:  Free  Samples  and  Directions.  All  wool  knitting 
and  rug  yarns:  Patterns  and  frame.  Lowest  prices.  Buy 
direct.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  TM,  Harmony,  Me. 

LADIES:  Shoulder  straps  cannot  slip  with  our  patented 
Neverslip  Lingerie  Clasps.  35c  per  pair;  3  pairs  $1.00 
postpaid.  Ideal  tor  Christmas.  Quantity  prices.  Discount 
to  fund-raising  groups.  Dorwell  Co.,  Sh'etfleld.  Mass. 

ADDITIONAL  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page J 
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ADDITIONAL  ADS 
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WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


1UJG  STRIPS — 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
long  strips,  5  lbs.  $8.25.  Paste)  assortment  4  lbs.  $3.23. 
Quiltmakers — Best  assortment  of  large  flowered  prints 
color-fast,  latest  patterns.  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large 
blocks  5  lbs.  $2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community 
Textiles,  29  Radcllffe  Are.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


AMAZING  Clothing  Bargains  **Free  Catalog**  Save 
50%  — Compare  price  &  quality  ladies  dresses  $1.09, 
shoes  $1.49,  wool  sweaters  99c,  rubbers,  boots,  work 
clothing,  shirts,  pants,  blouses,  skirts,  coats  $2.99, 
mackinaws,  •  housefurnishings,  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.  Consumers  Sales  Co.,  Dept  \,  Fairview,  N.  J. 


A  USEFUL  yet  inexpensive  Gift.  Streamlined  Pepper 
Mill,  generous  supply  pepper  coin  included.  Send  only 
$1.00  for  yours.  John  Whyte,  80  Beech.  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS — 3  bargain  bunches  $1.00  pqst- 
paid.  90-100  feet  each  bunch.  State  whether  you  want 
everyday  colors  or  Christmas.  Buy  both  assortments  for 
beautiful  gift  tying.  Ribbon  Shop,  West  Brookfield  12, 
Mass. 


PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer's 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
A.  Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 


SEND  $1.00  for  two  lovely  Hand  crocheted  hot  pads. 
Any  color,  edge  ruffled.  Postpaid.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Miller, 
Clarks  Summit,  R.D.  3,  Pa. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


KALAMAZOO,  Glenwood,  Crawford,  etc.  Stove,  furnace 
repair  parts  guaranteed  to  fit.  Ingraham,  Brookline, 
New  Hampshire. 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  Snell 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206F11. 


ACETYLENE  Welding  Outfits  new  $49.00;  used  $29.00; 
Arcwelders  $49.50.  Eagle  Welding,  Dept.  71,  5085 

Broadway,  Chicago  40,  Illinois. 


ARMY"  truck  platform,  twelve  foot  hard  wood  side 
racks.  Roland  Fox,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime — Seed — Sizes  3  to  14 
foot.  Factory  to  you  price  saves  $100.00.  Free  booklet— 
Mooreven— 3-A — Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 


CASELLINT- VENABLE  Corporation  —  Your  caterpillar 
dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale; 

Caterpillar  22  tractor  with  bulldozer,  reconditioned, 
$2,500.00.  "Caterpillar”  D6  tractor  and  dozer,  recon¬ 
ditioned.  excellent,  new  tracks,  rolls,  etc.,  $8,500.00. 
"Allis-Chalmers”  HD7  tractor,  no  attachments,  fair 
condition,  as  is,  $1,800.00.  Cletrac  A  G  tractor,  good 
condition,  $950.00.  "Caterpillar”  D4  tractor  with 
bulldozer,  good  condition,  as  is,  $2,800.00.  Ford 
Marmon-Herrington  4  wheel  drive  truck,  1946  model, 
with  “V”  plow  and  wing,  good  condition,  $2,250.00. 
Universal  Crane,  30  ft.  boom,  mounted  on  Mack  Truck, 
tires  good,  running  condition,  $2,950.00.  Case  VAI 
wheel  tractor,  fair  condiiion.  $750.00.  Casellini-Venable 
Corporation,  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 


1953  BRICGS-STRATTON  powered  garden  tractors, 
only  $99.50.  No  frozen  pipes  heating  cables,  $1.00  up. 
Write  today  to;  Stanley  Wooden,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


LOOKING  For  A  Silo?  For  the  kind  of  silage  that  will 
produce  the  most  profits  buy  a  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silo 
with  performance  guaranteed.  Be  prepared  for  next 
year's  crop  ana  ieceive  an  early  order  discount  by 
ordering  your  silo  now.  Universal  Steel  Silo  Company, 
Box  361-A,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


VACATIONS 


WINTER  in  Florida  at  Webb's  Lakeside  Haven  on 
beautiful  Lake  Weir.  Good  fishing.  Make  reservations 
now.  Webb’s  Lakeside  Haven,  Oklawaha,  Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing  PAW  PAW  ODORLESS.  Tried 
and  proved  effective  by  over  150,000  worldwide  cus¬ 
tomers.  Easy,  safe,  economical  to  use.  Saves  digging, 
pumping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Post¬ 
card  brings  FREE  details.  BURSON  LABORATORIES. 
Dept.  C-32,  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 


JOIN  Worldwide  Amateur  Gardeners  Society.  Receive 
free  seeds,  magazines  directly  from  abroad.  200,000 
members.  Floricultura,  Box  71.  Boston,  Mass. 


WEEDS  Quickly  Destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


IDEAL  DOLLAR  GIFT:  24  soft-lead,  metallic  finish 
pencils — your  name  in  gold  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  New  England  Pencil  Company,  Seville  1, 
Ohio. 


FINEST  double  edge  blades,  100-$1.00.  Guaranteed. 
Aldrich,  Groton,  Vermont. 


QUILT  Pieces — Tubfast  prints,  large  pieces,  fine  quality, 
2  pounds  $1.25 — 4  pounds  $2.40,  sample  package  25c. 
Wayne  Fox  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 


YOUR  leather  jacket  renovated  expertly.  Free  circular. 
Berlew  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  64,  Freeport,  N.  Y.  & 


GOLDEN  Popcorn  postpaid.  Surprise  your  friends  for 
Christmas,  mailing  daily,  4V£  lbs.  $1.00.  Popping 
guaranteed.  Russell  Luce,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  Dairymen!  Use  A.D.B,’s  Liniment  — 
(formerly  sold  as  "Save  The  Cow”).  Simple,  effective 
treatment  for  relief  of  congestion  due  to  garget  (swol¬ 
len  udder).  Fouls,  minor  cuts,  bruises.  Order  now! 
Have  it  handy  for  instant  application.  Send  $1.25  direct 
to  manufacturer.  A.  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


MOVING  ?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your 
new  one  to  American  Agriculturist,  10  No. 
Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


[E  sheep  and  lamb  industry  can 
now  place  its  case  before  the 
American  people.  The  entire  in¬ 
dustry  has  seen  great  trouble 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  consum¬ 
ing  public  could  not  buy  lamb  when 
they  wanted  it;  the  wool  market  was 
ruined  by  government  manipulation; 
and  control  regulations  broke  down  es¬ 
tablished  trade  practices  and  normal 
distribution. 


These  man-made  curbs  caused  a 
liquidation  of  nearly  half  of  all  the 
sheep  and  lambs  in  this  country  —  a 
tremendous  economic  loss.  This  in  turn 
cut  the  supply  to  a  point  where  most 
retail  outlets  would  handle  no  lamb  at 
all. 

I  realize  this  is  past  history,  but  it 
does  explain  to  many  people  why  they 
could  not  buy  lamb  and  it  does  offer 
many  farmers  of  the  Northeast  a  hope 
and  an  opportunity,  especially  those 
men  and  women  who  have  always  had 
sheep  on  their  farms  until  recently  — 
people  who  know  sheep  and  have 
learned  to  love  them. 


With  regard  to  the  future  I  think 
they  can  safely  assume  that  free  en¬ 
terprise  will  come  back  to  the  sheep 
and  lamb  industry.  If  so,  we  can  be 
optimistic  enough  to  say  that  sheep 
offer  opportunity  for  expansion  on  a 
profitable  basis.  There  is  a  place  for 
literally  millions  of  ewes  on  our  north¬ 
eastern  farms.  Sheep  are  roughage¬ 
consuming  animals;  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  we  squander,  it  is  both  our  pres¬ 
ent  and  our  potential  roughage  from 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  farm  of  any  size 
that  does  not  waste  enough  roughage 
to  carry  25  or  more  ewes.  Their  hous¬ 
ing  requirements  are  inexpensive;  and 
while  their  “care”  requirements  are  im¬ 
perative  at  times,  there  are  many  days 
and  even  weeks  when  they  require  no 
time  or  labor  at  all.  The  highest  cost  on 
any  farm  is  labor,  yet  here  is  an  animal 
with  the  lowest  labor  cost  of  them  all. 

People  Like  Lamb 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  good 
lamb.  Not  so  many  years  ago  there 
were  towns  and  even  cities  in  the  East 
where  the  people  ate  more  lamb  than 
they  did  beef  and  pork  combined.  I 
have  also  found  without  exception  that 
everyone  likes  lamb  when  it  is  properly 
prepared.  Many  of  us  have  served  lamb 
to  people  who  were  unaware  they  were 
eating  it,  but  they  ate  it  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  gusto  and  were  surprised  to 
find  out  what  it  really  was. 

I  have  eaten  leg  of  mutton  (an  old 
fat  ewe)  at  the  home  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  John  Willman  that  was  as  tasty 
and  tender  and  free  from  mutton  taste 
as  any  lamb.  I  often  see  Mrs.  Willman’s 
name  as  author  of  food  articles  in 
American  Agriculturist  and  I  can 
assure  you  from  first-hand  information 
that  she  can  tell  you  how  to  prepare 
lamb  or  even  mutton  and  make  it  a 
delicacy. 

Our  wool  imports  have  far  exceeded 
our  domestic  supply  even  before  this 
liquidation  of  our  sheep  and  lambs.  In 
spite  of  this,  wool  has  been  a  political 
football  between  our  country  and  every 
other  country  that  has  had  any  wool  to 
sell,  and  yet  it  is  now  selling  around 
55  cents  a  pound. 

Wool  is  still  the  basis  of  all  good 
wearing  apparel.  There  have  been  many 
chemical  substitutes  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  past  few  years.  This  has 
probably  been  a  good  thing,  but  noth¬ 
ing  yet  has  been  invented  that  will  do 
all  the  things  that  wool  will  do.  This  is 
like  advertising  “yellow  lard”  as 


“country,  sweet  and  fresh”  which  still 
isn’t  butter. 

Our  sheep  and  lamb  industry  will 
come  back  if  given  a  fair  break.  There 
is  no  meat  that  can  be  produced  any 
cheaper;  there  is  no  meat  that  is  any 
finer.  It  is  the  healthiest  of  meats.  ( Our 
government  meat  inspection  figures 
show  this.)  There  is  nothing  yet  that 
can  replace  wool.  There  is  no  farm 
animal  that  will  do  so  much  for  so 
little. 

Lastly,  and  in  our  sheep  and  lamb 
industry  it  is  the  most  important,  it  can 
now  be  hoped  that  government  in  farm 
business  has  been  set  back  to  where  it 
never  again  could  or  would  wreck  an 
entire  industry.  That  dates  back — way, 
way,  back ! 

—  A. a.  — 

MUDDY  YARDS  CAUSE 
FOOT  ROT 

FOOT  ROT  of  cows  is  a  trouble  that 
is  irritating  and  costly.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  much  of  it  is  due  to 
muddy  barnyards,  therefore,  the  obvi¬ 
ous  way  of  preventing  it  is  to  clean  tip 
the  mud. 

Some  barnyards  are  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  than  others,  but  there  are  three 
possible  treatments:  drainage  (probab¬ 
ly  tile  drainage),  gravel  and  concrete. 
If  gravel  is  to  be  used,  it  is  good  in¬ 
surance  to  put  a  tile  drain  down  the 
middle  of  the  yard  first.  One  estimate 
says  that  the  average  barnyard  for  a 
25-herd  of  cows  might  be  graveled  for 
around  $175.00. 

Using  concrete  is  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  also  more  permanent.  Di¬ 
rections  for  concreting  the  barnyard 
are  available  from  The  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  Association,  347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADULA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced  I 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadiila  Silo  Co.,b-1212,  Unadilla,  N.Y.  j 


Co-op  Credit  says  — 


See  your  local  associations  or  write; 


Dept.  A-21 , 310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Long  Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


Short  Term  Low  Cost  Operating  Loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREP1T~~| 

By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers 
Good  Grazers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 


Writ*  for  Booklets  and  List -of 
Breeders  near  you  with  Stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

85  Center  St,  Brandon,  Vt 
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Suggestion  fur  (Ehristmas 


We  suggest  a  Christmas  gift  which 
can  bring  many  happy  hours  and  helpful 
ideas  to  your  friends  during  the  next 
two  years , 

It  is  a  subscription  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  There  is  something 
personal  about  such  a  worthwhile  gift. 
Each  issue  of  the  paper  will  be  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

The  cost  is  low - only  $1.00  for 

a  2  year  subscription--.  We'll  send 
a  Christmas  card  telling  them  you  are 
making  the  gift. 

Fill  in  name  and  address  below. 
MAIL  RIGHT  NOW.  Then  some  Christmas 
shopping  will  be  done . 

Friend's  name  “  "" 

Street  address  “ 


Post  Office 


My  name 


Post  Office 

Mail  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


t 


(748)  24- 


Americpn  Agriculturist,  December  6,  1952 


CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS 


6  MALL  fruits  may 
be  wired,  dipped 
in  white  shellac  or 
varnish,  and  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  wreath. 


'Zfou  "M<z£e 


mol 


PLOATING  candles  are 
beautiful  and  safe.  Melt 
odds  and  ends  of  partly 
burned  candles  or  paraffin 
to  which  wax  crayon  shav¬ 
ings  have  been  added.  Pour 
the  melted  wax  in  shallow 
tin  or  paper  m£lds  such  as  are  made  for  gelatines  and 
cup  cakes.  Support  a  wick  with  a  pencil  laid  across 
the  cup  until  the  wax  hardens.  Dip  metal 
mold  in  hot  water  to  loosen  candle.  Float 
several  candles  in  a  bowl  around  which 
evergreen  sprays  have  been 
arranged.  A  few  twigs  of 
alder  berries  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  color.  Spirea 
branches  dipped  in  cooked 
starch  and  then  in  "Christmas 
snow"  also  are  a  nice  touch. 


By 

1IOHOTHY  WELTY  THOMAS 


'X'X 


II  ID  you  ever  hear  of  a  pom- 
"ander?  They  are  very  old  and 
while  not  exactly  a  Christmas 
decoration  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  make  one  at  Christmas 
time.  Select  a  small,  firm  apple,  orange  or  lemon  and 
stick  it  full  of  whole  cloves,  just  as  close  together  as 
you  can  put  them.  Insert  a  bow  of  ribbon  with  a  knit¬ 
ting  needle,  deep  into  the  fruit  so  that  it  will  not 
easily  pull  out.  It  should  dry  thoroughly 
before  wrapping  as  a  gift.  A  pomander 
lends  a  nice  fragrance  to  a  linen  closet  and 
keeps  almost  forever.  Make 
a  little  red  or  green  slip¬ 
cover  for  it  and  give  it  to 
your  oldest  friend.  She  will 
love  it. 


THE  most  talked-of  decoration  in  our  house  last  year  was  a  big  square 
white  candle  purchased  from  a  church  group.  It  was  made  from  a  pound 
of  paraffin  wax,  the  wick  inserted  between  the  two  middle  sections  and 
the  top  half  covered  with  a  frothy  "drip"  made  by  beating  melted  wax 
with  an  egg  beater.  I  placed  my  candle  on  a  round  mirror  on  the  buffet 
and  arranged  short  sprigs  of  pine  and  yew  around  the  edge  of  the  mirror 
with  little  Christmas  tree  balls  nestled  in  the  green.  Later  I  removed  the 
front  section  of  greens  so  we  could  better  watch  the  reflections  of  the  candle 
and  balls.  It  was  especially  pretty  when  the  candle  got  short  enough  fo.r 
the  flame  to  be  reflected  in  the  mirror. 

AN  evergreen  ball  may  be  hung  in  a  hallway,  doorway  or  any  high  place. 

Make  a  five-inch  ball  of  moss,  not  too  dry,  by  binding  it  with  cord,  round 
and  round,  not  too  tightly.  Tie  the  ball  around  once  each  way  with  a  wire 
and  leave  a  length  by  which  to  suspend  it.  Cut  evergreen  sprays  about 
six  inches  long  and  sharpen  the  stems  so  that  they  may  be  thrust  easily  into 
the  ball.  Cover  the  ball  once  and  then  go  back  and  add  more  twigs  until 
the  base  has  been  well  covered,  but  loose  enough  to  look  fluffy.  Add 
berries  for  color  if  you  like.  Long  streamers  of  ribbon  to  which  small  sleigh- 
bells  have  been  attached  are  nice  to  swing  front  the  bottom  of  it.  Those 
who  come  and  go  may  like  to  jingle  them  as  they  pass  by. 


MAKE  frame  for  wreath  of  No.  9  wire  and  bind  greens 
”“to  it  with  strong  twine  or  No.  22  wire.  Red  oilcloth 
makes  a  dashing  bow  for  a  wreath  to  be  hung  out-of- 
doors.  Snow  may  be  simulated  on  branches  of  ever¬ 
green  by  a  rich  mixture  of  soap  flakes  whipped  to  a 
stiff  froth  with  an  egg  beater.  Use  one 
medium-sized  box  of  soap  flakes  to  about 
two  cups  of  water  or  less. 

Use  odds  and  ends  of  candle  butts  to 
make  interesting  arrangements.  The  more 
colors  and  different  lengths,  the  better. 

Group  the  candles  on  a  mirror  by  melting 
the  butt  ends  enough  to  make  them  stick. 

Arrange  flat  sprays  of  green 
around  them.  Or  attach  short 
candles  with  needles  to  soap 
cakes  and  conceal  the  holders 
with  greens.  A  foot-long  birch  log 
bored  with  3  to  5  holes  also  makes 
a  bequtiful  holder  for  candles. 


THE  little  angel  may  be  traced  on 
thin  plywood  or  basswood  and  cut 
out  with  a  coping  saw,  painted  and 
hung  on  the  Christmas  tree.  She 
could  also  be  traced  or  mounted  on 
cardboard,  and  hung  on  the  tree  or 
used  as  a  place  card.  A  flap  of  card¬ 
board  on  the  back  will  make  the 
place  card  stand  alone.  Paint 
the  halo  gold,  her  hair  and 
songbook  any  color  you  like. 
Make  several  of  these  little 
angels  for  your  mantelpiece 
and  bed  them  in  soft  branch¬ 
es  of  hemlock. 


f 
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ALONG  THE  SOUTH  HILL  ROAD 


id  <&  'ifyafefety  *7cme 

By  Inez  George  Gridley 


1CAN  recite  “The  Night  Before 
Christmas”  backward  by  Christmas 
Eve,  and  am  better  acquainted  with 
Donner  and  Blitzen  than  I  am  with  our 
own  cows.  But  this  doesn’t  dull  the 
light  and  sparkle  that  belong  to 
Christmas.  Who  ever  heard  of  being 
bored  with  Santa  Claus? 

The  house  is  full  of  secrets  and  sur¬ 
prises  and  the  wonderful  fragrance  of 
freshly  broken  pine  branches.  The  ex¬ 
citement  mounts  steadily,  and  I  see  in 
Linda  Anne’s  eyes  a  reflection  of  the 
child  I  knew  so  long  ago  at  Christmas 
time. 

Linda  Anne  loves  to  be  told  about 
the  trees,  trimmed  with  tinsel  and  pop¬ 
corn  and  real  candles,  that  we  had 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  One  year  there 
were  oranges  on  the  tree.  What  won¬ 
derful  things  they  were,  golden,  and 
glistening  from  much  experimental 
handling!  Before  they  were  complete¬ 
ly  worn  out  with  our  admiration,  they 
were  carefully  peeled  and  eaten.  I’ve 
told  her  over  and  over  again  about 
the  little  homemade  cradle  that  ap¬ 
peared  one  Christmas  morning  for  me. 
It  was  exactly  the  size  for  my  doll.  I 
wonder  if  any  modern,  expensive  toy 
can  possibly  bring  as  much  pleasure.  .  . 

We  grown-ups  learned  long  ago  that 
a  lot  of  the  fun  of  Christmas  is  in  the 


getting  ready.  This  year  we’ve  enjoyed 
working  on  a  Christmas  chest  designed 
to  take  some  of  the  clutter  out  of  stor¬ 
ing  all  the  Christmas  trappings.  We 
decided  to  use  an  old,  unfinished  pine 
chest  to  hold  all  the  things  that  had 
been  stuffed  away  in  the  attic  in  as¬ 
sorted  boxes — the  tree  decorations, 
wrappings  and  ribbon,  odds  and  ends 
we  can’t  bear  to  throw  away.  I’m  hop¬ 
ing  there  will  be  room  in  the  bottom 
for  the  Christmas  magazines  with  re¬ 
cipes  and  ideas  that  I  am  always  sav¬ 
ing,  and  a  corner  to  tuck  away  a  few 
early  Christmas  gifts,  picked  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer. 

Brother  was  elected  to  repair  the  old 
leather  hinges  and  fix  the  hole  in  one 
corner.  We  lined  the  box  with  washable 
oilcloth  and  painted  the  outside  a  loud 
and  cheerful  barn  red,  with  a  row  of 
lop-sided  Christmas  trees  across  the 
front. 

More  important  than  any  heap  of 
presents  under  the  Christmas  tree  is 
this  indefinable  feeling  we  call  the 
Christmas  spirit.  It  is  something  that 
cannot  be  expressed  in  words  and  has 
no  need  of  being  spoken.  Christmas 
time  is  a  happy  time,  a  family  time. 
For  a  little  while  we  can  shut  out  the 
worries  and  uncertainties  of  a  grim 
world.  The  house  is  a  little  island  of 
light  and  warmth  and  love. 


There’s  a  Charm  to  Old  Things ! 

By  LOUISE  PRICE  BELL 


THERE  is  something  about  old 
things  that  adds  charm  to  any 
home  in  which  they  are  used.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  of  the  mellow  look  most 
old  things  have,  perhaps  it  is  senti¬ 
ment.  Whatever  it  is,  if  you  have  some 
lovely,  old  pieces  of  furniture  or  odd¬ 
ments  stored  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
get  them  out  and  put  them  to  prac¬ 
tical  and  decorative  use. 

The  living  room  shown  here  is  the 
simplest  kind  of  a  room.  It  could  be 
drab,  uninteresting  and  far  from  home¬ 
like.  Yet  it  is  exactly  the  opposite!  Al¬ 
though  the  davenport  and  chair  are 
not  hand-me-downs,  almost  everything 
else  in  the  room  is,  yet  the  old  pieces 
blend  well  with  the  newer  ones.  If 
someone  in  your  family,  no  matter  how 
far  back,  was  cited  for  a  special  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  country  and  his  rifle  had  a 
part,  then  there’s  no  more  important 
place  to  put  it  than  over  the  fireplace 
— perhaps  beneath  a  print  or  sampler 
that  was  Grandmother’s. 

Trivets  are  always  decorative.  When 


you  have  one  or  more,  perhaps  with  a 
history,  do  be  sure  to  give  them  a  spot 
of  their  own  as  this  home  owner  did. 
Hers  are  attractive  on  either  side  of 
the  fireplace. 

A  battered,  copper  wash-boiler  makes 
a  wonderful  and  different  magazine 
holder.  And  what  could  be  better  for  a 
candy  jar  than  an  ironstone  tureen? 
Warming  pans,  milk  glass  dishes,  old- 
fashioned  vases  converted  into  lamp 
bases  and  given  simple  shades  that 
don’t  detract  from  their  old-time 
charm,  spice  cabinets  hung  on  either 
side  of  a  window,  and  Godey,  or  other 
old  prints,  are  all  the  types  of  treas¬ 
ures  used  in  this  room.  You  may  have 
something  similar  right  now  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  spot  in  the  house  or  barn. 

Take  a  good  look  around!  What 
treasures  do  you  have  that  you  aren’t 
using  to  good  advantage?  When  you 
find  out,  put  them  to  work  and  you 
will  be  delighted  with  the  charm  they 
will  add  to  your  home  and  your  in¬ 
creased  enjoyment  of  it. 


,  Betty  Crocker  ssy$- 

vTntifGike 


is  Thscfftfone/ . 


Here  are  three 
delicious  variations 
from  one  basic  recipe 


This  Year  Give  Food 


variety  fruit  cake 

VARfeLeoUSeCo,dr^W)  2 

ELEGANT  white  fruit  cake 

P,«h«t  oven  to  215-  iookin9  oi|  !uth  « 

,  J  1  1  /2  cups  sugar 

Mix  together  . i  ” 

l  4  eggs  .  2  minutes. 

-  wilh  -- 
Sift  together . *]g£  sa|t 

^  Stir  in  Oil  mixture  ^  pineapple  or  apple  Juice 

J  alternately  with .  ^  e||p  more  sifted  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour 

. .  I  1  cup  thinly  sliced  citron  , 

1/2  cup  thinly  pieces) 

1  ,  cop  condied  Pjneappje  (lcmrPes 

. . \ 

j  2  cups  nuts  in  large  pieces 

n  hotter  over  fruit,  mixing  thoroughly.  2'A-in.  Pour 

removing  paper,  h  lacing  in  covered  jar  m  e  bak- 

I  SflZ? Dark  Dr  ~ 

^Oranse  juice  , nay  be  used 

cpiCY  OLD-FASHIONED  FRUIT  CAN  ^  Add  1/4  cup 

Follow  basic  recipe 

molasses  with  tbc  s\  Qf  fruits  and  nuts  above,  us  •  “  ‘  mixed 
dry  ingredients  In  P'^e  0t  I  cut-up  dates  O  lb-),  2  P 

DARK  DE  LUXE  FlRU,TbuClAuKSe  brown  sugar  (packed  incuP>  £ 
Follow  basic  recipe  above  2  tsp.  allspice  and  1  ^ 

•  stead  of  white  sugar. A^n  pLce  of  fruits  and  ^  ’  whoie 

cloves  to  dry  mgredl.en^D  chopped  candied  pineapple,  1  ^rcoarsely 
0  Sed  c^r^  cuS  1  cup  chopped  hgs,  3  cups 

chopped  nuts. 


Give  baked  gifts  this  year 

These  rich,  luscious  fruit  cakes  are  real  gifts  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Easy  to  make  and  certain  to  be  good  when  you  use  this 
recipe  and  Gold  Medal  Flour.  Since  1880,  Gold  Medal 
has  helped  make  holidays  merrier  with 
festive  baked  gifts  of  all  kinds.  This  year, 
let  Gold  Medal  Flour  do  the  same  for  you! 

FOR  BREADS,  BISCUITS,  PIES,  CAKES,  COOKIES 
YOU  NEED  ONLY  ONE  BRAND  % 


Golb 

Medal 


" Kitchen Jested" 

millCHtD  FLOUR 


GOLD  MEDAL 

"KUtkm  frtinT 


Gold  Medal 


“Kitchen- tested” 

ENRICHED 


Flour 
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New  Jersey  Woman  Wins  First  Prize 
in  State  Grange  Cooking  Contest 


A  triple  winner — that’s  Mrs. 
Emma  Patterson  of  Farming- 
dale,  New  Jersey.  Last  year  she 
entered  her  very  first  Grange 
cooking  competition  and  won, 
not  once,  but  three  times.  First 
she  won  a  blue  ribbon  in  her 
local  Grange  contest,  then  she 
won  first  prize  in  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  Grange  contest 
—and  finally  she  took  first  prize 
in  the  State  Grange  contest! 

Mrs.  Patterson  is  certainly  a 
top  cook  .  .  .  and  she  uses  only 
top  ingredients — like  Fleisch- 


mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast!  “It’s 
so  dependable,”  she  says.  “And 
so  convenient!” 

Holiday  meals  call  for  yeast- 
raised  treats . . .  rich  in  nourish¬ 
ing  goodness!  When  you  bake 
at  home,  use  yeast — Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast! 
Stays  fresh  for  months  right 
on  your  pantry  shelf.  So  fast 
rising  and  easy  to  use— so  much 
more  convenient  than  old-style 
perishable  cake  yeast.  Try 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  today! 


V6ar  Icings 
Will  Never  Be  Better 


Than  Ihe 
SugarYou  Use! 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST  SELLING  SUGARS 


Economical  Cough 
Relief!  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your 
kitchen. 

First,  make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2^  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of 
proven  ingredients,  in  concentrated  form, 
well-known  for  its  quick  action  on  throat 
and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint 
of  splendid  medicine — about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and 
tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that 
means  business.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  eases  soreness.  Makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful 
sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 

FOR  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE  GET  NEW 
READY-MIXED,  READY-TO-USE  PINEX! 


SPECIAL,  DELUXE 

FOR  CHRISTMAS!! 

Half  Bushel  of  finest  Oranges,  Grapefruit, 
Tangerines,  Kumquats,  Pecans,  Orange  Blos¬ 
som  Honey  and  Guava  Jelly. 

ALL  FOR  $5.75  DELIVERED 
Order  Now  For  Delivery  In  Time  For  Christmas 

JIM  SHOFNER 

Bonded  Shipper  Tavares,  Florida 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  Pine  a  specialty.  We  grow  millions. 
Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write  for  complete  price  list 
and  planting  guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


*  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 


‘Pniye  (Zuwomum  IRoife 


MRS.  ELEANOR  CHAPMAN  of 
Mexico,  Oswego  County,  New 
York,  won  first  prize  in  the  17th 
American  Agriculturist-Grange  Bak¬ 
ing  Contest.  Here  is  her  prize-winning 
recipe  for  cinnamon  rolls: 

2  cups  compressed  yeast 
14  cup  sugar 
1  cup  milk,  scalded 
lVs  cups  water 
4  teaspoons  salt 
2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 
8  cups  bread  or  all-purpose  flour 
14  cup  shortening,  melted 

Dissolve  yeast  and  sugar  in  %  cup 
lukewarm  water  (80°  to  82°  F.).  Sift 
flour  before  and  after  measuring.  Scald 
milk.  Add  remainder  of  water  and  salt. 
Cool  until  lukewarm.  To  this,  add  dis¬ 
solved  yeast  and  sugar  and  slightly 
beaten  eggs.  Add  one-half  of  the  flour 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  melted  short¬ 
ening.  Add  the  remainder  of  flour 
gradually  and  beat  after  each  addition. 

Turn  onto  lightly  floured  board  and 
knead  until  smooth  and  elastic — 250 
strokes.  Place  in  a  greased  bowl, 
grease  top  of  dough  lightly,  cover  and 
allow  to  rise  in  warm  place  (80°  to 


85°  F.)  until  double  in  bulk,  about  1% 
hours.  Punch  down.  Let  stand  30  min¬ 
utes. 

Cut  into  two  portions.  Roll  one  por¬ 
tion  into  a  rectangular  sheet  8”  x  12” 
and  about  %”  thick,  spread  with  soft 
butter  and  !4  to  V2  cup  brown  or  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  mixed  with  1  or  2  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon.  Shape  like  jelly  roll. 
Cut  into  %-inch  slices  and  place  cut 
side  down  in  greased  muffin  pans.  Re¬ 
peat  with  other  portion.  Bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven,  350°  to  375°  F., 
for  about  20  minutes.  Remove  from 
oven,  let  stand  for  five  minutes,  then 
remove  from  pan.  Makes  4  to  5  dozen 
rolls. 

Mrs.  Chapman  says,  ‘‘For  our  own 
personal  use  I  find  brown  sugar  more 
tasty;  but  for  display,  white  sugar 
doesn’t  ooze  out  as  much.” 

—  A. A.  — 

To  protect  an  oven  from  rust,  be 
sure  to  leave  the  oven  door  open  for 
a  few  seconds  when  first  turning  it  on. 
Moisture  will  collect  if  the  door  is 
closed  and  the  moisture  causes  rust. 


Fashion-Wise  and  Fun 


2655.  Cool  short  -  sleeve  or  ruffle- 
sleeve  cotton  with  back  and  front  fall¬ 
ing  straight  from  the  yoke— a  sewing 
time  saver!  The  sash  and  front  waist¬ 
line  pleats  insure  figure  fit!  Sizes  12-20, 
36-44.  Size  18,  4  yds.  35-in. 

2759.  So  easy  to  remove  the  top  of 
this  coverall  and  come  to  the  party  in 
your  little  tea  apron!  What  a  novelty 
gift  this  would  be !  Even  the  little  apron 
would  appeal!  Sizes  small,  medium  and 
large.  Medium,  2  y2  yds.  35-in.  with  top. 

2780.  You  can  now  have  one  of  the 
best  basic  skirts  you’ve  ever  sewn  — 
and  what’s  more,  from  just  one  yard 
of  54-in.  fabric.  Simple  tailoring,  smart 
center  pleat;  with  or  without  tabs. 


Waist  sizes  22-30.  In  any  size,  1  yd. 
54-in. 

2715.  Triple  treat!  Switch  -  about 
fashions  that  will  do  wonderfully  well 
at  school,  yet  aim  high  for  special  occa¬ 
sions.  Easy-to-make  suspender  dress 
with  companion  jacket,  blouse.  Sizes 
2-8.  Size  4,  jumper  and  jacket,  1%  yds. 
54-in.  Blouse,  1  yd.  39-in.  or  44-in. 

TO  ORDER;  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
sizes  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25c  for 
each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25c  for  our 
new  FALL-WINTER  FASHION  BOOK,  which 
illustrates  in  color  over  TOO  attractive 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions!  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
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Get  Out  the 
Corn  Popper! 


By  VERA  LITTLE 


OT'S  PUN  to  pop  corn,  especially 
when  the  whole  family  takes 
part  in  it.  Let  the  children  do 
the  popping  and  occasionally  use 
the  popped  corn  in  some  of  these  de¬ 
licious  recipes.  They’re  favorites  with 
our  family: 


POPCORN  TIC  TACS 

%  cup  popcorn  (15  cups  popped  corn) 

2  cups  molasses 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Pop  the  corn.  Boil  the  molasses  until 
it  reaches  the  hard  ball  stage,  or  250°  F. 
Add  the  vanilla  and  popped  corn,  mix 
thoroughly.  Remove  from  the  heat, 
drop  by  tablespoonfuls  on  an  oiled 
paper  and  cool 


CHEESE  SNACKS 

Vz  cup  popcorn  (10  cups  popped  corn) 

(4  cup  melted  butter 

!4  cup  grated  DRY  cheese  (more,  if  de¬ 
sired)  salt 

Pop  the  corn  and  put  into  a  large 
bowl.  Combine  the  butter  and  cheese 
and  pour  over  the  corn,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  toss  lightly. 

PEANUT  POPCORN  FUDGE 

Vz  cup  peanut  butter 
Vz  cup  milk 
2(4  cups  sugar 

1  tablespoon  blitter 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  popped  corn 

Combine  the  peanut  butter,  milk  and 
sugar:  cook  until  it  reaches  the  soft 
ball  stage,  236°  F.  Add  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  and  beat  until  creamy.  Pour 
onto  an  oiled  platter;  cool. 

1  cup  unpopped  corn  will  make  about 
5  cups  after  popping.  If  the  corn  is  too 
dry,  it  will  not  pop  successfully.  Soak 
the  corn'in  water  for  10  minutes,  then 
drain  and  dry  thoroughly. 

—  a. a.  — 

INEXPENSIVE 
CHRISTMAS  TRIM 

There  is  a  world  of  fun  in  being  able 
to  make  your  own  Christmas  tree  trim¬ 
mings.  Gather  up  all  of  your  empty 
thread  spools.  Then  the  first  rainy  day 
that  comes  along  let  the  children  paint 
them  gold  and  silver  to  hang  as  orna¬ 
ments  on  the  Christmas  tree.  It  will 
keep  the  youngsters  contented  when 
they  have  to  stay  indoors  and  will  save 
a  few  pennies  as  well. — B.C. 

—  A. a.  — 

KEEP  OUTDOOR  WRAPS 
HANDY 

I  have  found  it  especially  handy  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather  to  hang  a  cloth  shoe 
bag  near  the  back  door.  Then  the 
children,  as  they  come  in  from  outside, 
can  place  their  mittens,  scarves,  wool¬ 
en  caps,  and  overshoes  in  the  roomy 
pockets.  The  bag  takes  up  very  little 
space  and  makes  for  neatness  for  it 
keeps  these  things  off  the  floor.  I  find 
that  the  children  enjoy  this  way  of 
taking  care  of  their  belongings.  It  al¬ 
lows  even  the  smallest  to  tuck  his  own 
things  away  and  there  is  no  hunting 
for  them  when  needed.- — B.C. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

By  Alma  Robison  Higbee 


My  Christmas  tree  has  a  woodsy  fragrance 
Of  blue  spruce  groves  on  a  winter  day 
Though  high  upon  its  topmost  branches 
A  silver  angel  kneels  to  pray. 

This  small  green  tree  with  its  shining 
baubles 

Recalls  an  hour  that  was  blue  and  still 
When  as  a  child  I  stood  enraptured 
In  a  spruce-pine  grove  on  a  windy  hill. 


7251 .  Brighten  your  home.  Iron  these 
blue,  pink,  and  green  pansies  on  your 
linens  and  accessories.  No  embroidery. 
Washable.  Transfer  of  20  motifs, 
2%  x  2 y2  to  3  x  9V2  inches. 


7309.  Make  this  TV  hassock  for  your 
child  from  upholstery  fabric  or  ticking, 
with  yarn  or  rug-cotton  mane  and  tail. 
Use  excelsior  and  straw  for  stuffing. 
Directions. 


7311.  Embroider  these  one-a-day  de¬ 
signs  on  kitchen  towels.  Seven  different 
motifs — one  for  each  day  of  the  week. 
Transfer  of  seven  motifs,  about  5x7 
inches. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents  (in  coins) 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Send  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257  NEEDLECRAFT 
SERVICE,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


7385.  She’ll  love  this  new  dress  with 
gay  faces  on  the  hanky  pockets.  Hair 
is  yarn,  faces  easily  embroidered. 
Child’s  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Transfer  mo¬ 
tifs  and  tissue  pattern.  State  Size. 


549.  Adjustable  slippers!  Each 
size  adjusts  with  snaps  to  the 
next  2  sizes.  Easy  to  make  of 
felt — one  piece.  Transfer  pattern. 
Child’s  sizes,  small  4,  5,  6;  me¬ 
dium  7,  8,  9;  large  10,  11,  12. 
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641.  It’s  easy  to  crochet  a  buffet  or 
luncheon  set  with  these  fast-working 
doilies.  Use  fine  or  heavy  cotton.  In¬ 
structions  for  13-  and  19-inch  doilies  in 
No.  30  cotton. 


SftVK1 


A  7* 

Rural 

Radio 

Network 


Sponsored  in  the  interests  of 
Northeast  agriculture  by  the  ten 
leading  farm  organizations  of 
New  York  State. 

FM  Programs 

for 

Farm  and  Home 

Weather  Roundup 


6:25  a.  m. 
12:15  p.  m. 


7:15  a.  m. 
6:15  p.  m. 


Markets 

Close  to  the  Weather 

Country  Home 
11:30  a.  m. 

York  State  Farmer 
12:30  p.  m. 

Northeast  Farm  Digest 
6:15  —  7:30  a.  m. 

PLUS 

Telling 

The  Farm  Story 

to  City  Consumers 
during  Symphony  Hall 
Wed.  8:05  p.  m. 

Write  to 

Rural  Radio  Network 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
for  free  booklet 
-^‘Your  Story  is  Being  Told” 

Some  chapters: 

Farm  Progress 

The  Price  of  Eggs 
Grass  Makes  Milk 
,The  Potato  Story 

Rural  Radio  Network 
Programs  heard  on  these 
FM  dials : 

WHLD-FM  Niagara  Falls  98 

WFNF-FM  Wethersfield  108 

WIIDL-FM  Olean  96 

WVBT-FM  Bristol  Center  95 

WHCU-FM  Ithaca  97 

WVCN-FM  DeRuyter  105 

WWNY-FM  Watertown  100 

WMSA-FM  Massena  105 

WRUN-FM  Utiea-Rome  106 

WVCV-FM  Cherry  Valley  102 

WFLY-FM  Troy  92 

WHVA-FM  Poughkeepsie  105 

WQAN-FM  Scranton  92 
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*  NOT 

WITH 

DREAMS 


By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 


WHAT’S  GONE  BEFORE 

Sergeant  Jeremiah  Eastman  and  his 
friend,  Ebenezer  Webster,  stalwart  New 
Hampshiremen  and  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Rogers’  Rangers,  agreed  that  the 
army  that  left  Lake  George  July  4,  1753, 
to  capture  Port  Ticonderoga  from  the 
French,  looked  invincible.  Judging  by  the 
15,000  B;*!tish  Regulars,  American  Provin¬ 
cials  and  Rangers  as  opposed  to  the 
French  Marquis  de  Montcalm’s  3,000 
French  and  Indians,  it  did  look  like  an 
easy  job  to  take  the  fort.  Could  they  do 
this  it  would  be  a  big  step  toward  driv¬ 
ing  the  French  out  of  America  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  settlements  safe  from  the  Indians. 

The  long  years  of  bitter  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  colonists  on 
one  side  and  the  French  and  Indians  on 
the  other  was  rapidly  coming  to  a  climax. 
Bitter  indeed  was  the  feeling  of  the 
American  settlers  over  the  raids  by  the 
French  and  Indians  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  settlements.  That  was  why  Jerry 
Eastman  had  joined  the  Rangers  in  the 
first  place. 

But  now  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  attitude  of  General  Abercrombie 
and  many  of  the  other  British  officers  to¬ 
ward  the  American  soldiers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  their  lack  of  knowledge  on  how 
to  fight  Indians. 

That  night,  as  the  boats  made  their 
slow  way  down  the  lake  past  the  quiet 
woods,  young  Ebenezer  Webster  was 
homesick,  and  he  and  Jerry  had  a  long 
talk  about  things  back  home.  Eb  was 
worried  because  he  had  quarreled  with 
his  girl,  Hetty  Smith,  and  had  left  her  in 
anger.  Finally  Jerry  said  with  some'  em¬ 
phasis  that  he  was  tired  and  sick  of  the 
army  and  that  he  was  going  back  to  New 
Hampshire  to  see  his  wife  and  little  son 
whom  he  hadn’t  seen  in  two  years. 

Now  read  on  from  here. 

CHAPTER  II 


fighting  at  first  hand,  and  had  proved 
himself  an  apt  pupil.  He  had  eaten  with 
the  Rangers  when  there  was  anything 
to  eat,  slept  with  them  where  night 
overtook  them. 

A  little  after  noon,  when  the  army 
had  finally  disembarked,  they  formed 
into  four  columns  and  with  Israel  Put¬ 
nam  and  Lord  Howe  leading,  plunged 
into  the  dense,  tangled  wilderness  to 
advance  on  Ticonderoga.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  but  it  could  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  woods,  and  the  rough,  un¬ 
even  terrain  and  thick  underbrush 
made  it  tough  going.  The  guides  be¬ 
came  confused,  formations  were  brok¬ 
en,  and  soon  it  was  every  man  for 
himselfi 

The  Rangers  were  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  thing  but  not  so  the  British 
soldiers.  Soon  all  were  hopelessly  lost. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  situation, 
however,  Lord  Howe  seemed  to  be  in 
great  spirits,  laughing  and  inspiring 
the  men  around  him.  With  a  grin  he 
said  to  Jerry  that  maybe  they'd  make 
a  big  circle  and  end  up  where  they’d 
started  from  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
attacking  their  own  Fort  William 
Henry  instead  of  Ticonderoga.  Jerry 
laughed,  but  Putnam  was  far  from 
feeling  cheerful  or  optimistic,  and  he 
muttered  morosely: 

“I’ve  seen  my  share  of  fool  mistakes 
campaigning  in  the  woods,  but  I’ll  be 
everlastingly  damned  if  I  ever  before 
saw  a  whole  army  lost.” 

Howe  laughed  again. 

“Don’t  feel  too  badly,”  he  said. 
“You’ve  got  plenty  of  company.  We 
Britishers  are  always  getting  lost 
when  we  try  to  fight  Indians.” 


When  informed  of  the  coming  inva¬ 
sion,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  had 
sent  from  Ticonderoga  a  force  of  about 
350  Canadians  and  French  Regulars, 
a.s  an  advance  patrol,  to  delay  and 
harass  Abercrombie’s  army  when  they 
landed.  Then  this  force  was  supposed 
to  retreat  gradually  to  behind  the 
French  lines.  These  advance  skirmish¬ 
ers  also  became  confused  in  the  dim 
forest  and  lost  their  way.  As  Putnam 
and  Howe  continued  to  grope  around, 
by  accident  they  contacted  this  small 
group  of  the  French  and  were  chal¬ 
lenged  by  one  of  the  soldiers  in  his 
own  language: 

“Who  goes?” 

Howe  replied  in  the  same  language, 
but  the  French  were  not  fooled,  and 
the  woods  were  awakened  by  the  roar 
of  their  guns. 

At  the  challenge  the  Rangers  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  logs  and  brush  and 
were  ready  to  return  the  fire.  Hoping 
for  success  in  his  ruse,  Lord  Howe 
hesitated  a  moment  too  long,  and  a 
musket  ball  caught  him  in  the  chest. 
A  scared  soldier  screamed: 

“The  French  are  on  us!” 

An  officer  yelled: 

“Shut  up,  you  fool!” 

The  little  force  of  French  and  Cana¬ 
dians  fought  valiantly,  but  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fires  of  their  own 
French  on  one  side  and  the  Rangers  on 
the  other,  they  were  forced  to  break 
and  flee  with  considerable  loss,  while 
the  Rangers  fell  back  in  quiet,  discip¬ 
lined  order,  averting  a  panic  among 
the  Regulars. 

Ignoring  the  danger,  when  Howe  fell, 
Jerry,  followed  closely  by  Webster  and 
two  or  three  other  Rangers,  rushed 
toward  him.  They  picked  him  up  in 
their  arms  and  carried  him  as  gently 
as  possible  back  through  the  smoking 
brush  to  where  Abercrombie  had  set 
up  his  temporary  headquarters.  Thus, 
far  from  home  and  kindred,  came  the 
end  of  the  road  to  Lord  George  Augus¬ 
tus  Howe,  a  great  man  and  a  great 
soldier.  His  death  caused  almost  a 
panic  in  the  army,  for  both  officers  and 
men  had  built  their  confidence  on 
Howe  rather  than  on  Abercrombie. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  front  lines 
after  laying  Howe’s  body  on  the  soft 
forest  floor  at  headquarters,  Jerry 
said  to  Eb: 


It  was  almost  noon  of  July  5  before 
Abercrombie  and  his  officers  got  all  of 
their  men  out  of  the  boats  and  their 
feet  on  land  again  near  Ticonderoga. 
It  was  still  hot.  The  mosquitoes  still 
swarmed  and  bit.  The  men  were 
cramped  from  their  long  hours  in  the 
boats,  tired  from  lack  of  sleep,  and 
hungry,  but  most  of  them  forgot  their 
small  troubles.  After  weary  .months  of 
waiting,  at  last  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  a  fight,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of 
tension  and  excitement  in  the  air.  With 
fifteen  thousand  troops  against  Mont¬ 
calm’s  three  thousand,  most  officers 
and  troops  thought  the  job  would  be 
easy. 

But  Major  Rogers,  Sergeant  East¬ 
man  and  other  Rangers  weren’t  so 
sure.  They  knew  that  one  man  behind 
breastworks  —  as  were  Montcalm’s 
Frenchmen  —  is  equal  to  three  of  a 
force  attacking  in  the  open,  especially 
when  the  forests  were  swarming  with 
Montcalm’s  Indian  allies. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  English  of¬ 
ficers,  Lord  Howe  treated  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Provincials,  and  particularly  the 
Rangers,  like  human  beings,  even  as 
friends,  and  had  real  respect  for  their 
fighting  ability.  And  the  men  liked 
him  and  had  confidence  in  him.  During 
the  spring,  when  the  Rangers  were 
scouting  up  and  down  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain  and  guarding  the  sup¬ 
ply  lines  between  Fort  Edward  and 
Lake  George,  Lord  Howe  had  frequent¬ 
ly  accompanied  them  to  learn  woods 

*Read  the  first  long  instalment  of 
this  interesting  new  story  in  the  No¬ 
vember  15  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


SLIM  and  SPUD 


Slim  Gets  Part  of  His  Notice 


“Did  you  see  old  Mrs.  Nabby,  pacin’ 
back  an’  forth,  twistin’  his  hands  like 
an  old  woman?”  i 

Eb  nodded. 

“He  doesn’t  know  what  to  do.  With 
Plowe  gone,  we’re  licked  at  the  start;” 

Jerry  was  right.  During  the  next 
two  days  of  hot  fighting  the  over-all 
orders  from  headquarters  were  con¬ 
fused  and  conflicting.  Instead  of  stay¬ 
ing  behind  the  walls  of  the  fort,  Mont¬ 
calm  elected  to  meet  Abercrombie’s 
army  some  distance  in  front  of  the  fort 
behind  breastworks  well  reinforced 
with  fallen  trees  and  brush.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  July  8,  the  British  and 
Provincials  were  reinforced  by  450 
Mohawks,  led  by  Sir  William  Johnson, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  British.  But  this  addition  made  no 
difference  in  the  final  results.  When 
the  Americans  and  British  got  their 
bearings  and  straightened  out  their 
lines  in  front  of  the  French  breast¬ 
works,  the  Rangers  were  ordered  to 
advance  on  the  French  in  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  attack.  Then  they  fell  flat  on  the 
ground  so  that  the  larger  force  of 
Provincials  and  British  Grenadiers 
could  march  through  and  over  them 
and  attack  the  enemy. 

Right  there  was  the  bloodiest  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  battle.  The  flash  of  the  mus¬ 
kets  and  rifles  in  the  heavy  powder 
smoke  that  filled  the  woods  made  Eb 
think  of  all  the  pictures  of  Hell  so 
vividly  described  in  the  long  sermons 
to  which  he  had  listened  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  back  home.  Through  the  in¬ 
ferno  rushed,  retreated,  and  charged 
again  smoke-blackened  men,  down 
whose  faces  the  sweat  made  hideous 
white  streaks. 

When  at  the  double  the  Provincials 
and  Grenadiers  moved  forward  against 
the  French,  whole  lines  fell  like  trees 
before  a  great  wind.  For  four  hours 
the  British  and  Provincials  charged 
and  retreated  and  charged  again, 
climbing  over  or  through  the  trees  and 
brush  that  the  French  had  thrown 
down  to  hamper  them.  Finally,  when 
dusk  was  beginning  to  intensify  the 
gloom  of  the  powder  smoke,  Abercrom¬ 
bie  gave  the  signal  for  retreat,  and 
slowly  but  in  good  order  the  weary 
army  moved  backwards  toward  the 
landing  place,  the  Rangers  acting  as 
rear  guard.  They  took  as  many  of  their 
wounded  with  them  as  possible,  but  left 
fifteen  hundred  dead  American  and 
British  boys  on  the  ground.  Those  who 
like  Jerry  Eastman  and  Eb  Webster 
understood  Indian  tactics  knew  that 
even  before  they  had  left  the  field  the 
Indians  were  gliding  through  the  woods 
behind  them,  intent  on  their  hellish 
work. 

At  the  edge  of  the  battlefield  Jerry 
thought  he  heard  a  groan  nearby.  Mo¬ 
tioning  the  others  to  go  ahead,  he  and 
Eb  Webster  slid  quietly  into  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  some  brush  toward  the  sound. 
Pushing  some  briars  aside  and  bending 
to  peer  more  closely  in  the  half  dark¬ 
ness,  Jerry  made  out  the  form  of  a 
wounded  man.  Getting  down  on  his 
knees  he  recognized  Josiah  Beam,  a 
neighbor  Ranger  from  New  Hampshire. 

“Lord,  Sarge,”  Josiah  muttered 

“I’m — glad — you’ve  come.  Shoot  me — 
before  those  red  devils — get  me.” 

“Shut  up  an’  talk  sense,”  the  ser¬ 
geant  told  him  briskly.  “Where’re  you 
hurt?” 

“In  the  belly,  I  guess.  I  ain’t  got  any 
middle  left.  I’m  done  for.  Shoot  me,” 
h6  pleaded. 

Jerry  reached  down  and  tried  to 
loosen  the  wounded  man’s  trousers,  but 
they  stuck.  His  hands  felt  sticky,  and 
bending  closer  he  saw  that  they  were 
covered  with  blood.  Then  Eb  Webster 
reached  down  and  with  one  deft  stroke 
of  his  hunting  knife  cut  the  trousers 
loose.  Josiah’s  belly  was  a  bloody  mess, 
but  they  wrapped  a  blanket  around 
him  and  managed  to  get  him  to  his 
knees  and  hoisted  to  Jerry’s  back. 

Knowing  that  delay  might  cost  all 
their  lives,  they  scrambled  as  quickly 
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and  carefully  as  they  could  down  the 
hill  to  the  landing,  relieved  to  find  that 
the  boats  were  still  loading.  They 
made  Beam  as  comfortable  as  possible 
in  the  bottom  of  their  own  boat,  not¬ 
ing  that  he  had  mercifully  fainted. 

It  took  all  of  that  night  of  July  8 
and  the  next  day  to  get  back  to  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George  from  which 
they  had  set  out  so  hopefully  on  the 
morning  of  July  4.  There  was  scarcely 
a  boat  that  did  not  carry  from  one  to 
several  wounded  men.  Eb  Webster 
thought  thgt  if  he  lived  to  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  he  would  always  be  haunted  by 
the  memory  of  the  faces  of  that  de¬ 
feated  army.  There  was  no  laughter, 
no  tears,  only  the  gaunt  and  stricken 
faces  of  despairing  men. 

All  through  the  night  they  listened 
to  the  moans  and  groans  of  the  wound¬ 
ed,  which  rose  to  an  occasional  shriek 
as  some  poor  devil’s  agony  became 
too  much  to  bear.  Many  of  the  men 
slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  and  could 
be  aroused  only  with  great  difficulty 
to  take  their  turns  at  the  oars. 

It’s  funny  about  these  bodies  of  ours, 
Eb  thought.  He  was  used  to  and  sel¬ 
dom  noticed  the  smell  of  sweat  on  his 
own  and  the  bodies  of  his  comrades, 
forced  as  they  were  to  go  long  periods 
without  washing.  But  now  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  sickening  stench  that  was 
evident  even  in  the  cool  of  the  night 
and  which  came  from  the  bodies 
around  him.  He  wondered  if  that  naus¬ 
eating  odor  had  any  connection  with 
discouragement  and  fear. 

In  the  boat  with  Jerry  and  Eb — be¬ 
sides  the  wounded  man  and  several 
other  Rangers  —  was  a  fellow  whom 
everybody  called  “Red”  Holt.  The 
name  fitted  him.  His  coarse,  unruly 
red  hair  ran  down  the  sides  of  his 
round  face  in  a  brilliant  red  beard, 
matched  by  a  red  nose  and  short, 
stumpy  arms  that  ended  in  red,  lumpy 
fists.  Whenever  Red  talked  —  which 
was  most  of  the  time  whether  anyone 
was  listening  or  not— it  was  in  a  deep 
bass  rumble,  each  word  spoken  slowly 
as  if  it  was  very  important. 

But  tonight  Eb  noticed  that  for  once 
Red  wasn’t  talking,  and  he  fell  to 
thinking  about  the  strange-looking 
little  man  and  his  tempestuous  adven¬ 
tures  and  experiences.  He  thought  of 
Red’s  hobby.  As  a  young  child  hiding 
in  the  brush  and  hardly  daring  even 
to  breathe,  Red  had  seen  his  cabin 
home  burned  and  his  mother  and 
father  murdered  and  scalped.  Since 
then  he  had  nourished  a  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  hatred  for  Indians,  and  his  hobby 
was  collecting  their  scalps. 

Eb  recalled  hearing  of  a  scouting 
trip  by  a  small  body  of  Rangers,  be¬ 
fore  Eb  had  joined  them,  during  the 
course  of  which  Red  had  got  himself 
captured  by  the  Indians  and  been  con¬ 
demned  to  run  the  gauntlet.  According 
to  the  story,  when  the  Indians  lined 
up,  armed  with  clubs  to  beat  Red  as  he 
came  down  through  the  line,  he  had 
suddenly  'snatched  a  club  from  one  of 
the  young  braves  and  yelled,  “I’ll  kiss 
all  yer  wimmen  an’  kill  all  yer  braves!” 

With  that  Red  had  started  down  the 
line,  plying  his  club  right  and  left, 
flattening  those  Indians  who  did  not 
get  out  of  his  way,  without  getting  a 
scratch  himself.  This  exploit  was  so 
admired  by  the  older  Indians  that  Red 
was  adopted  into  the  tribe.  Given  con¬ 
siderable  freedom,  Holt  soon  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  to  escape  and  make  his 
way  back  to  the  Rangers.  And  the 
three  fresh  Indian  scalps  that  flapped 
from  his  belt  when  he  rejoined  his 
company  was  evidence  that  he  had 
carried  out  that  part  of  his  promise  to 
the  Indians. 

The  scalps  weren’t  the  only  booty 
that  Red  had  collected  on  that  adven¬ 
ture.  Somewhere  along  the  way  he  had 
collected  a  squaw,  a  pretty  one,  too, 
Eb  reflected,  wth  black  glittering  eyes, 
black  hair,  a  good  figure,  and  a  skin 
several  shades  lighter  than  Red’s  own. 
Eb  laughed  inwardly  at  the  remem¬ 


brance  of  Jerry  Eastman’s  wonder¬ 
ment  and  disgust  when  he  had  first 
seen  the  girl  tagging  Red  everywhere. 

“There’s  just  no  accountin’  for  wim¬ 
men  an’  what  they  like  in  a  man,” 
Jerry  had  burst  forth.  “Now  I  ask  ye 
if  Red  Holt  ain’t  jest  ’bout  the  last 
man  in  the  world  that  any  female 
would  be  expected  to  go  for?  Yet  look 
at  her!  Chances  are  when  he  got  her 
he  shot  her  own  father  an’  maybe  the 
young  brave  that  was  her  husband. 
Follows  him  ’round  like  a  dog.  An’ 
that’s  the  way  he  uses  her,  too.  Claims 
he  gives  her  a  lickin’  ’bout  every  day.” 

But  Eb  l}ad  protested  that.  He  had 
seen  Red  do  some  mighty  kind  things, 
and  he  was  sure  that  he  never  lifted  a 
hand  to  the  girl.  Like  most  men,  he 
just  liked  to  talk  about  how  tough  he 
was.  Women  see  farther  than  most 
men,  and  they  see  a  side  of  the  men 
they  love  that  another  man  never  sees. 

When  Eb  had  told  Jerry  that  he  was 
just  plain  jealous,  just  mad  because 
some  woman  wasn’t  tagging  him 
around  like  the  squaw  followed.  Red, 
Jerry  had  laughed  and  said: 

“Maybe  you’re  right.  Wimmen  used 
to  look  at  me  that  way  before  I  got 
into  this  dang  man’s  army.  ‘Tain’t 
good  for  a  man  to  go  so  long  without 
womankind.” 

Along  toward  morning,  brought 
back  to  the  present  by  the  muttering 
and  groans  of  Josiah  Beam,  Eb  Web¬ 
ster  slid  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  to  see  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do  to  make  him  more  comfort¬ 
able.  For  a  spell  Beam  lay  quietly,  then 
spoke  clearly,  and  Webster  called  in  a 
low  tone  to  Jerry: 

“Move  over  here  by  the  side  of  us, 
Jerry.  Josh  wants  to  say  somethin’  to 
you.” 

When  Jerry  had  finally  worked  his 
way  past  the  men  at  the  oars  and  the 
others  who  were  sprawled,  dozing,  in 
the  center  of  the  boat,  he  sat  down  at 
Beam’s  side.  Slowly  Josiah  raised  a 
hand  and  laid  it  on  his  knees: 

“This — this  is  it,  Sarge.  Wouldn’t  be 
—so  bad — if  we’d  gotten — what  we 
went  after,  but  now — I  wonder  why  we 
came.”  ' 

“Stop  frettin’,”  said  Jerry.  “You’re 
goin’  to  be  all  right.” 

Josiah  closed  his  eyes  and  they 
thought  he  was  asleep.  But  after  a  mo¬ 
ment  Jerry  felt  the  wounded  man’s 
hand  grip  his  knee  again. 

“Want — to  ask  you  somethin’,  Sarge. 
You  know  my  folks.”  , 

“Of  course.” 

“Tell  them — tell  them  I — was  a  good 
Ranger — will  ye?” 

“Tell  ’em  yourself,”  Jerry  retorted. 

“Stop  foolin’  me,  Sarge.” 

“Yes,  Jerry,”  Eb  broke  in.  “Listen  to 
what  he  wants.  I  don’t  know  his  folks 
or  I’d  do  it.” 

“All  right,  boy.  Maybe  there  won’t 
be  any  of  us  gettin’  back  home,  but  if 
I  do  an’  you  don’t,  I’ll  go  see  your 
folks,”  he  promised. 

Again  the  hand  tightened  on  Jerry’s 
knee.  Then  it  relaxed  and  Josiah  lay 
quiet.  Jerry  started  to  shove  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  relieve  the 
cramp  in  his  legs,  but  Eb  stopped  him: 

“Stay  a  while,”  he  ordered.  “He’ll 
want  to  talk  to  you  some  more.” 

Looking  more  closely  at  Beam  in  the 
half  light,  Jerry  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  open  again. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “that’s  right,  Sarge. 
“D’you  know  Mary  Rowell?  She  lives 
— on  a  farm — north  of  Kingston?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  seen  her.  Don’t  know  her 
too  well,  but  enough  to  know  that  she’s 
pretty.  Why?” 

A  glimmer  of  a  smile  touched  the 
pale  lips. 

“I  guess — you  know  why.  Mary’s  my 
gal.  We — were  goin’  to  be  married— 
when  I  got  back.  Tell  her,  Sarge — ” 
the  eyes  were  closed  again  and  the 
words  came  more  faintly  and  painfully 
—“Tell  her—” 

Suddenly  Jerry’s  control  snapped.  He 
leaned  over  close  to  the  boy’s  face  and 
gripped  his  shoulders. 


“Tell  her!  You  bet  I’ll  tell  her!  I’ll 
tell  her  that  you  were  the  best  damned 
soldier,  Ranger  and  comrade  that  a 
feller  ever  had!” 

Josh’s  hand  relaxed  and  after  a  mo¬ 
ment  slid  off.  There  was  a  gush  of 
blood  from  his  mouth,  a  shudder,  and 
he  lay  still.  Jerry  passed  the  word 
forward  to  Captain  Joe  and  the  boat 
pulled  out  of  line  and  stopped.  Gently 
they  lifted  Josiah's  body  and  prepared 
to  slip  him  over  the  side,  when  a 
strange  thing  happened.  Red  Holt,  the 
roughest,  toughest  Ranger  of  them  all, 
suddenly  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  held 
up  his  hand. 

“Wait!” 

Surprised,  the  men  held  on  to  the 
body.  Then: 

“Bow  your  heads,  you  bums!”  he 
commanded. 

As  they  obeyed,  slowly,  in  his  deep 
voice,  Red  Holt  repeated  part  of  the 
old  psalm: 

“Though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil;  for  Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod 
and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me;  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all 
the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.” 

When  he  had  finished,  Red  sat  down 
without  further  comment.  Every  1  man 
in  the  boat  was  wide  awake,  and  not 
one  of  them  would  ever  forget  the  bur¬ 
ial  of  Josiah  Beam.  Nearly  all  of  them 
had  been  brought  up  in  God-fearing 
homes  and  trained  to  regular  church 
attendance,  but  in  the  army  most  of 


them  had  drifted  away  from  religion. 
Red  brought  them  back.  Ebenezer 
Webster  and  every  other  man  in  the 
boat  felt  that  God  was  right  there  with 
them  when  they  finally  lifted  Josiah 
Beam  over  the  side  and  let  his  body 
slide  gently  into  the  water. 

Funny,  Eb  thought,  how  you  think 
you  know  a  feller  like  Red  Holt  and 
yet  don’t  know  him  at  all. 

All  the  rest  of  that  night  and  early 
the  next  day  as  they  watched  other 
boats  pause  and  pull  out  of  line,  they 
knew  exactly  what  was  happening.  In 
that  hot  sun  it  was  better  to  let  the  men 
go  into  the  cool  depths  of  the  waters  of 
the  lake  rather  than  try  to  keep  them 
until  they  reached  land  to  be  buried  in 
the  shallow  rocky  soil,  where  the  bodies 
might  be  dug  up  by  wolves  or,  worse 
still,  by  the  Indians  for  their  scalps. 

When  all  had  landed  at  Fort  William 
Henry  they  were  drawn  up  in  military 
formation  and  General  Abercrombie 
thanked  them  for  their  good  behavior. 
Coming  from  him,  this  commendation 
was  like  rubbing  salt  into  a  raw  wound. 
Every  officer  and  every  man  there  re¬ 
membered  that  the  French  still  held 
Ticonderoga,  the  key  to  the  great  wa¬ 
ter  roadway  straight  through  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Every  man  believed  that  they  had 
failed  not  because  of  themselves  but 
because  Abercrombie,  like  so  many 
other  British  officers  in  America,  did 
not  know  how  to  tackle  the  job  of 
campaigning  in  the  forests  nor  how  to 
beat  the  French  and  Indians  with  their 
own  tactics. 


for 

Christmas 
Giving . . . . 


E.  R.  Eastman  s  t 
Newest  Novel 


"b  armers,  theirywives ,  their  children , 
and  others  will  want  to  read  NO 
DRUMS!” 

— Onondaga  Farm  Bureau  ISeivs 


“ Hard  to  find  a  place  to  stop  so ,  when 
I  finished ,  it  was  in  the  small  morn¬ 
ing  hours.” 

— R.M.Y.,  Endicott ,  N.  Y. 


“ Our  two  hoys  enjoyed  it 
as  much  as  we  did  .” 

-Mrs.  C.V.,  N.  Y. 


“ A  real  treat  in  store.” 

— C.C. ,  New  York 


Yes,  Indeed ,  NO  DRUMS  Makes  a  Christmas 
Gift  that  Will  Be  Read  and  Enjoyed  By  the 
Whole  Family. 

Order  for  Christmas  Now: 


USE  THIS  COUPON  TO  ORDER 

American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-ND,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send  me  postpaid - copies  of 

Ed  Eastman's  newest  Book  NO  DRUMS  at  $3.00  each. 


Name 


Address 


(Please  print  to  insuro  prompt  delivery) 

$3.00  Per  Copy,  Postpaid 


(754)  30 


Ar,  lerican  A  griculturist,  December  6,  1952 


AT  HAYFIELDS 

By  TOM  MILLIMAN 


(Editor’s  Note  :  Mr.  Milliman  wrote  this 
article  before  the  appointment  of  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  as  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  See  editorial  on  Page  4.) 

To  Tin*  \«xt  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture 

Your  name  is  unknown  to  me.  I  am 
confident,  though,  that  our  great  Presi¬ 
dent  will  nominate,  and  the  Senate 
will  promptly  confirm,  a  man  pos¬ 
sessed  of  wide  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  proved  administrative  capacity, 
and  of  a  caliber  above  playing  party 
politics  with  the  nation’s  food  supply. 

For  all  except  recent  years  of  our 
history,  consumers  had  genuine 
friendliness  for  the  farmer.  They  were 
svmpathetic  to  his  situation  and  needs. 
In  the  last  20  vears  that  attitude  has 
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gradually  changed  under  the  regimes 
of  Secretaries  Wallace.  Wickard.  An¬ 
derson  and  Brannan.  The  management 
of  the  nation’s  agriculture  by  these 
men,  guided  by  a  power-hungry  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  often  supported  by 
a  dependent  Congress,  has  resulted  in 
fixing  suspicion  upon  farmers  in  the 
minds  of  consumers.  This  is  a  had 
thing  for  farmers,  who  may  have  paid 
more  in  loss  of  consumer  respect  and 
confidence  then  we  gained  through 
government  supports  and  guidance. 
Often  the  guidance  was  in  the  form  of 
coercion  under  the  banner  of  compli¬ 
ance  programs. 

Your  predecessors  for  20  years 
have  stood  in  the  front  door  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  facing 
outward,  studying  the  political  weath¬ 
er  and  working  costly  schemes,  some 
of  them  effective,  for  harvesting  farm 
votes.  If  employees  in  the  Department 
were  apportioned  equally  in  our’ 3,000 
counties,  there  would  he  26  full¬ 
time  employees  and  30  part-time  em¬ 
ployees  per  county.  This  is  a  total  of 
56  people  in  every  county  getting  gov¬ 
ernment  checks  for  work  for  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  real  job  to  be  done  and 
the  great  need  is  to  turn  inward,  ex¬ 
amine  the  Department,  make  it  more 
efficient,  eliminate  unneeded  services 
and  employees,  and  forge  this  largest 
of  civilian  departments  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  service  instead  of  domina¬ 
tion. 

Under  Mr.  Wickard,  and  even  more 
so  under  Mr.  Brannan,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  ignored  the  plea  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  to  reduce  expenditures. 
The  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera¬ 
tives  pointed  out  that  price  supports 
and  loan  values  were  too  high.  Also, 
they  asked  for  a  drastic  reduction  in 
government  cash  handouts  for  use  of 
lime,  phosphate,  legume  seeds,  etc. 
Sound  farmers  no  longer  need  “but¬ 
tering  up”  on  such  matters.  These 
farm  organizations  can  be  trusted  and 
their  representatives  will  not  betray 
you.  Their  voice  is  far  more  the  voice 
of  the  farmer  than  can  be  heard  from 
Department  employees,  good  and 


faithful  as  some  of  the  latter  are. 

Your  predecessor,  after  failing  to 
put  over  the  Brannan  Plan,  introduced 
“The  Farm  Family  Policy  Review  ’  in 
the  fall  of  1951,  thus  in  effect  by¬ 
passing  the  agricultural  colleges, 
county  agricultural  agents,  and  other 
locally  controlled  agricultural  func¬ 
tions.  The  plan  tried  to  make  each 
farm  family  directly  accountable  to 
Washington  through  township,  county 
and  state  units  of  the  Department’s 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration.  A  policy  survey  was  made  and 
completed  last  winter.  The  results 
were  held  off  until  the  presidential 
campaign  started  this  fall.  The  scheme 
fizzled  like  a  wet  firecracker.  Kill  this 
one,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  it  is  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  the  American  Republic  was 
built.  If  you  continue  it,  I  wonder 
liow  our  new  President’s  able  and 
constructive  brother,  Milton  S.  Eisen¬ 
hower.  President  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  can  put  up  with  it. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  him 
first? 

When,  ^years  hence,  the  measuring 
slick  is  applied  to  accomplishments  of 
the  Department,  these  comparatively 
low  cost  services  will  stand  out.  They 
are:  (1)  Advances  due  to  research. 
The  Department  has  many  good  re¬ 
search  specialists  who  have  made 
great  contributions,  although  re¬ 
search.  being  unspectacular,  is  the 
starved  child  of  the  Department.  (2) 
Through  the  Extension  Service, 
spreading  knowledge  gained  from  fed¬ 
eral  and  college  research  and  from 
the  practices  of  the  best  farmers.  The 
Extension  Service  is  a  three-way  part¬ 
nership  of  federal,  state  and  county 
agricultural  forces.  (3)  Protection  of 
the  people  through  such  functions  as 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Meat 
Inspection  by  B.A.I.,  and  6ther  like 
services.  (4)  The  visible  results  in 
farm  ponds,  land  contouring  and  oth¬ 
er  practices  to  which  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  has  rendered  technical 
but  not  physical  aid.  All  the  enor¬ 
mous  and  costly  action  stuff  through 
PMA,  CCC,  and  others  will  be  only  a 
memory  like  last  year’s  Fourth  of 
July  barbecue. 

WHOSE  WOOD? 

More  than  any  other  piece,  “Whose 
Wood?”  appearing  on  June  7  attracted 
comment  from  readers.  People  are  still 
speaking  about  it.  It  was  the  story  of 
a  crew  of  contractor’s  men  with  power 
equipment  slashing  down  and  carrying 
away  trees  from  Hayfields  without 
permission  or  notice.  This  was  only  a 
few  days  after  the  State  had  officially 
declared  its  intention  to  take  a  piece 
of  our  land  for  the  New  York  Thru¬ 
way. 

Although  the  action  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  spring  when  land 
could  be  worked,  had  Hayfields’  men 
been  given  the  opportunity,  they  would 
have  gladly  rearranged  their  work 
sufficiently  to  get  firewood  for  them¬ 
selves  and  logs  for  the  farm.  As  it  hap¬ 


Hayfields'  Yvonne  236  as 
she  appeared  a  few  days 
after  freshening  the  4th 
time  in  January,  1952. 

This  1,200-lb.  red  and 
white  crossbred  cow  be¬ 
came  a  mild  victim  of 
Acetonemia,  or  Ketosis. 

Freshening  the  first  time 
at  1  yr.  1 1  mo.,  she  had 
the  satisfactory  actuai 
production  of  9,080  lbs. 
milk  and  412  lbs.  fat  in 
305  days.  In  her  second 
lactation  she  merely  re¬ 
peated  the  earlier  record 
of  412  lbs.  fat  and  made 
in  her  third  only  416  lbs. 

Soon  after  her  freshening  last  January,  the  veterinarian  tested  and  treated  her  for 
Acetonemia.  Then,  as  a  5-year-old,  she  made  in  her  first  305  days  12,189  lbs.  milk, 
555  lbs.  fat.  Now  we  know  what  to  guard  against  when  Yvonne  freshens  again.  Note 
the  supernumerary  teat  which  should  have  been  cut  off  when  she  was  a  calf.  Harve- 
store  (glass)  silo  in  background.  Are  there  a  lot  of  Ketosis  Yvonnes  on  farms? 


pened,  all  the  trees  were  promptly 
carted  away  night  after  night  on  their 
own  time  by  contractor’s  men  and 
their  friends.  It  was  rumored  that  cer¬ 
tain  logs  were  sold  to  sawyers,  I  re¬ 
turned  on  a  Saturday  morning  just  in 
time  to  see  the  last  big  load  being  put 
aboard  an  old  truck  with  a  lean-to- 
starboard,  whose  driver  said  he  had 
permission  from  the  boss  on  the  clear¬ 
ance  job,  and  what  did  I  want  to  do 
about  it  ?  Direct  action  seemed  inadvis¬ 
able  since  the  man  appeared  to  be  31 
and  6  ft.  5  in.,  while  I  am  62  and  5 
ft.  6  in. 

A  j»\v  Policy  Promised 

Identical  letters  were  written  to 
Governor  Dewey,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  and  Befo  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Buffalo — the  road  contract¬ 
ors.  No  answer  has  been  received  from 
the  latter.  The  Governor’s  office  and 
other  State  officials  wrote  several  let¬ 
ters,  all  very  polite.  Although  these 
letters  were  carefully  worded  to  admit 
no  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  State,  it 
was  evident  that  the  matter  was  of 
some  concern  to  the  writers.  In  due 
time  a  Mr.  L.  D.  Kuhnmunch  of  the 
Rochester  office  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  made  an  appointment  to 
see  me  at  Hayfields.  Mr.  Kuhnmunch 
is  a  nice  fellow,  and  in  my  opinion  a 
conscientious,  competent  engineer.  He 
told  me  that  two  Rochester  confer¬ 
ences  had  been  held  on  the  subject,  and 
a  third  in  Albany,  where  a  decision  was 
made.  Hereafter,  Mr.  Kuhnmunch  said, 
the  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York 
when  taking  farm  land  for  public  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  to  afford  farmers  the  first 
opportunity  to  possess  all  trees  felled 
on  their  land  which  are  not  required 
tor  use  as  timber  on  the  job  under  con¬ 
tract.  Itjnay  be  necessary,  however,  to 
set  a  time  limit  for  removal. 

Thus  endeth  the  adventure  of 
“Whose  Wood?”  Our  own  loss  is 
softened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 


protest  bore  fruit  in  the  form  of  future 
protection  for  farmers.  There  is  satis¬ 
faction  in  that.  Farmers  are  now  such 
a  small  minority  in  the  Northeast 
that  we  must  speak  up  for  ourselves. 
It  is  better  that  we  do  so  through  our 
organizations.  Sometimes,  however 
the  matter  is  too  small  and  too  sud¬ 
den,  as  in  this  case,  for  organized  ac¬ 
tion.  The  clear  cry  of  a  single  farmer 
is  yet  heard  in  the  land,  be  he  little 
or  big. 

THANKS 

— for  neighbors.  Some,  like  the  Tuttles, 
provided  certain  machine  services. 
Others  like  the  Saeketts,  the  Fishers, 
the  Fritz’s,  the  Haddletons,  the 
Adams’s,  the  Parkers,  the  Werlings 
and  still  more,  rendered  aid  of  one 
kind  or  another  as  the  crop  year  un¬ 
folded.  Farming  would  be  a  grim  busi¬ 
ness  if  each  farm  was  unneighborly 
and  self  contained.  Helping  one  an¬ 
other  back  and  forth  is  the  salt  or  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  whole.  Good  economics,  too, 
for  all  concerned. 

!{■•  $  ^ 

— for  the  quality  of  northeastern  fruits 
and  certain  vegetables.  It  was  a  vin¬ 
tage  year.  The  strawberries,  however 
short  in  crop  and  abbreviated  their 
season,  were  superlative  to  the  taste. 
Peaches  and  pears  were  especially  full 
of  flavor  this  year.  Grapes  too.  So  were 
the  early  and  mid-season  apples,  with 
the  prospect  of  equal  quality  in  the 
later  varieties  coming  to  maturity  in 
cold  storage.  Parsnips  are  mighty  good 
right  now. 

'  $  :|; 

— for  the  lessening  of*  a  persistent 
drought  and  especially  for  the  fair  to 
good  flesh  in  which  127  head  of  cattle 
have  gone  into  winter  quarters  despite 
the  difficulties.  Earlier  years  of  ferti¬ 
lization  and  rotation  were  rewarding 
on  the  main  farm  and  began  to  pay  off 
a  bit  in  the  second  year  on  the  rented 
land. 


An  August  13th  view  of  what  was  the  south  or  low  side  of  Hayfields,  and  is  now  be¬ 
coming  New  York  State  Thru-way.  Besides  the  firewood  and  logs  mentioned  on  this 
page,  we  lost  about  12  acres  of  good  Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  some  other  pasture, 
and  around  8  acres  of  prime  alfalfa.  To  the  right,  17  acres  of  muck  will  remain  and 
to  reach  it  after  the  Thru-way's  completion,  we  shall  have  to  travel  4  miles  around 
on  3  roads.  The  muck  is  the  most  highly  productive  land  on  the  farm  and  was 
scheduled  to  have  ditches  cleaned  out  and  be  otherwise  improved  in  1953,  all  i°r 
heifer  pasture.  Too  unsafe  for  heifers  now,  isn't  it? 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


u\un;>si:»  insurance 

COMPANIES 

Many  letters  come  into  the  Service 
Bureau  asking  for  information  about  in¬ 
surance  companies.  We  cannot  advise  on 
the  policies  issued  by  various  companies, 
but  we  can  tell  you  whether  or  not  a  com¬ 
pany  is  licensed  by  your  state  insurance 
department  to  do  business  through  agents 
in  your  state. 

Several  years  ago  we  printed  in  this  col¬ 
umn  a  letter  received  by  us  from  the  New 
York  State  Insurance  Department.  We 
feel  this  is  worth  reprinting  at  this  time. 

“In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  we  advise 

that  the  — - - Insurance  Company 

is  not  licensed  to  transact  the  business 
of  insurance  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Inasmuch  as  this  company  files  no  reports 
with  this  Department,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  furnish  any  official  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  its  financial  condition  or 
policy  contracts. 

“This  Department  considers  that  there 
are  definite  advantages  attendant  upon 
insuring  in  an  authorized  company.  An 
insured  in  such  a  company  is  protected 
by  the  insurance  laws  of  this  state  which 
regulate  policy  forms,  investments,  re¬ 
serve  standards  and  other  insurance  op¬ 
erations  to  provide  maximum  protection 
to  policyholders.  An  authorized  company 
is  entitled  to  agency  representation  in 
this  state,  and  can  maintain  loss  adjust¬ 
ment  bureaus  for  speedy  and  efficient 
handling  of  claims. 

“In  the  event  of  a  disputed  claim,  the 
services  of  this  Department  are  available 
to  the  policyholder;  or  as  a  last  resort, 
service  of  process  against  the  company 
can  be  procured  in  this  state  so  that  court 
action  can  determine  the  policyholder’s 
rights.  None  of  these  advantages  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  New  York  State  resident  who 
insures  in  an  unlicensed  company. 

Editor’s  Note  :  Although  this  letter  came 
from  the  New  York  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment,  the  same  general  situation  ap¬ 
plies  in  other  states. 

—  a. a.  — 

REPORT  ALL  THEFTS 
IMMEDIATELY 

I  want  to  report  the  theft  of  some  gaso¬ 
line  from  my  tractor  shed.  I  understand 
I  am  insured  against  theft  by  American 
Agriculturist  Protective  Service. 

Service  Bureau  membership  does  not 
include  insurance  against  theft,  nor  do 
we  have  the  facilities  for  tracking 
down  thieves.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
police,  and  any  thefts  should  be  re¬ 
ported  to  them  immediately  while 
there  is  still  a  chance  that  clues  can 
be  found. 

We  do  have  a  reward  offer  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cattle  and  poultry  thefts. 
Such  thefts  should  be  reported  to  the 
police  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered 
or  suspected.  Then  if  you  cooperate 
fully  with  the  police  in  bringing  the 
thief  or  thieves  to  justice,  if  you  are 
an  American  Agriculturist  subscriber, 
and  if  the  guilty  person  or  persons 
spend  at  least  thirty  days  in  jail,  you 
may  be  eligible  for  our  reward — 
$100.00  for  cattle  and  $25.00  for  poul¬ 
try  valued  at  $25.00  or  more.  Com¬ 
plete  details  should  be  sent  to  us  not 
later  than  date  of  conviction. 

—  A. A.  — 

"TIES”  HERE  AGAIN 

Several  months  ago  I  sent  $10  to  Wilson 
Ties  for  their  kit.  I  made  the  ties  as  in¬ 
structed.  They  returned  the  first  one  I 
submitted  and  pointed  out  my  mistakes. 
In  the  meantime  I  came  across  your  item 
in  the  Service  Bureau  about  them.  When 
I  sent  the  second  tie,  I  included  with  it 
the  item  clipped  from  your  paper  and 
asked  them  what  they  had  to  say  about 
it. "My  tie  was  returned,  but  I  received  no 
answer  to  my  letter.  I  finally  asked  them 
for  a  partial  refund  of  my  deposit,  allow¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  materials, 
etc.,  they  sent.  I  have  never  heard  from 
them  since. 

This  company  seems  to  be  active 
again  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
about  them.  Back  in  1950  we  checked 


on  this  outfit  pretty  thoroughly.  We 
even  asked  for  letters  from  readers 
who  had  made  money  working  for 
them.  As  we  expected,  we.  found  no 
one  who  had  profited  through  deal¬ 
ings  with  Wilson  Ties.  In  fact,  we 
heard  from  quite  a  number  of  folks 
who  lost  time  and  money. 

We  have  yet  to  find  a  concern  of¬ 
fering  homework  that  is  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  that  you  make  some 
extra  cash.  Their  eyes  are  on  the  de¬ 
posit  or  pattern  fee.  That  money  could 
be  more  profitably  spent  by  you  on 
local  advertising  of  homemade  pro¬ 
ducts  that  you  have  produced  on  your 
own  if  you  feel  you  want  to  make  an 
investment  in  a  sideline  business  at 
home. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CATTLE  CROSSING 

What  is  the  law  in  New  York  State  in 
connection  with  driving  cattle  across  pub¬ 
lic  highways?  Some  motorists  refuse  to 
stop  or  slow  down  when  I  signal  to  them. 
How  many  attendants  must  there  be  with 
the  animals? 

The  New  York  State  law  requires 
the  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  to  stop 
to  allow  cattle  to  cross  the  road  when 
the  person  attending  the  cattle  asks 
him  to  do  so.  If  a  driver  fails  to  heed 
such  a  signal,  take  his  license  number 
and  report  him  to  the  State  Police. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  two 
attendants  when  taking  animals  across 
public  highways.  Warning  signs  that 
can  be  easily  read  should  be  erected 
at  sufficient  distances  from  the  cross¬ 
ing  point  to  allow  motorist  adequate 
time  to  slow  down  or  stop. 

The  State  Public  Works  Department 
will  erect  cattle  crossing  signs  along 
state  highways  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  You  must  have  more  than  two  or 
three  cows,  they  must  have  to  cross  or 
use  the  road  to  get  from  one  pasture  to 
another  or  to  and  from  the  barn,  and 
the  sight  distance  must  be  poor.  If  you 
feel  you  qualify  for  signs,  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  District  Engineer  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Public 
Works  or  direct  to  the  Department  in 
Albany. 

—  a.  a.  — 

SHE  HAS  TO  PAY 

My  aunt  was  persuaded  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  to  have  her  house  painted.  The 
salesman  assured  her  it  would  cost  her 
nothing.  The  house  was  to  be  used  for 
promotion  purposes  on  television  and  in 
the  movies  and  newspapers.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  she  did  not  read  the  contract  care¬ 
fully,  and  she  now  has  a  notice  from  a 
bank  that  she  owes  them  $1,100  for  the 
paint  job. 

This  is  a  slightly  different  version 
of  the  “model  home”  idea.  Usually  the 
agent  sells  you  a  remodeling  job  at 
“reduced”  rates,  with  a  verbal  pro¬ 
mise  that  you  will  get  a  commission  on 
every  sale  they  make  as  a  result  of 
showing  your  home  to  prospects.  In 
every  case  we  have  encountered  the 
salesman  had  no  authorization  from 
his  company  to  make  any  such  com¬ 
mitment  and  there  was  no  mention  of 
the  arrangement  in  the  contract. 

Since  your  aunt  signed  a  contract, 
and  assuming  she  also  signed  a  com¬ 
pletion  slip  when  the  job  was  finished, 
she  cannot  avoid  making  payments 
when  due.  Never  depend  on  verbal 
promises  of  agents.  Get  it  down  in 
writing  and  BE  SURE  YOU  KNOW 
WHAT  YOU  ARE  SIGNING. 

—  A. A.  — 

HELPS  CITY  GIRL 

I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much. 
Being  a  city  girl,  originally  from  Eng¬ 
land,  your  paper  has  helped  me  learn 
about  farming  and  American  methods 
so  that  I  understand  more  fully  what 
my  husband  does  in  his  farming  op¬ 
erations.  I  hope  we  have  many  more 
years  to  enjoy  American  Agriculturist. 

— Mrs.  H.  S.j  New  Jersey 
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BETTER  SPREADING  I 
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Wider  Upper  Cylinder 
and  Tapered  Bed:  No 

choking  or  bunching  — 
manure  feeds  back  freely 
fo  Wide-Spread  Distrib¬ 
utor 


Those  flared  side-boards  on  a  New  Idea 
Spreader  make  a  labor-saving  and  time¬ 
saving  difference!  Make  loading  so  much 
quicker  and  easier,  either  mechanically,  or 
by  hand.  Make  room  for  extra  fork-fulls  in 
the  wider-top  wooden  box.  Make  it  possible 
to  haul  a  lot  higher  load  —  with  least  loss 
along  the  road. 

Every  load  is  a  bigger  pay  load!  Even  par¬ 
tially  frozen  chunks  are  chewed  up  fast  by 
100  staggered  beater  teeth.  That  famous 
widespread  distributor  quickly  shreds  tough¬ 
est  manure  down  to  best  soil-building  size. 
Handy  levers  permit  positive  control  of 
coverage. 


NEW  IDE  A. HORN 

Loader:  Makes  a  short, 
easy  chore  of  manure 
handling  and  many  other 
heavy  loading  and  lifting 
jobs.  Types  to  fit  wide 
range  of  tractors  —  10 
labor-saving  attachments. 


For  sure  shredding,  plus  wide,  uniform 
spreading  —  more  fertility  value  to  boost 
your  yield  per  field  — you’ll  find  a  New 
Idea  by  far  the  best  idea.  But  there’s  many 
another  reason  why  it’s  the  world’s  most 
wanted  spreader.  Ask  your  New  Idea  dealer 
about  this  largest  ground-driven  spreader. 


Now,  a 

NEW  IDEA  power 
take-off  Spreader 

that  provides  constant 
power  fo  give  you  posi¬ 
tive  spreading  control. 
Heavier  steel  framework 
lined  with  select  pine; 
bigger  tires  on  tapered 
roller  bearing  wheels; 
large  upper  cylinder  and 
heavy  duty  distributor  . .  . 
engineered  to  handle  ac¬ 
tual  125  bushel  loads. 
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Mew  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO 


SUBSIDIARY 

flVCO 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  757,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Send  free  folders  as  checked: 


m 

is 


coupon 

today 

for 

folders/ 


0  No.  1 5-A  PTO  Spreader 
(125  bu.  capacity) 

0  No.  12-A  Spreader 
(90  bu.  capacity) 

0  No.  10-A  Spreader 
(75  bu.  capacity) 


0  No.  14-A  Spreader 
(65  bu.  capacity) 

0  Lime  Spreader 
Attachment 

0  ^lew  Idea-HORN  Loaders 
and  Attachments 


0  “Barnyard  Manure"  Booklet 


Name. 


Address. 


W  farm  i| 
the  new 
free-and-easy 
v  way  A 


with  Free ’Swing  Implements 


ONE  master  hitchpoint! 

Around  that  key  idea,  Allis-Chalmers  has  developed  a  new 
principle  of  tractor  farming. 

It’s  the  Allis-Chalmers  FREE-SWING  system  of  hitching 
implements. 

FREE-SWING  does  five  important  things: 

1.  Makes  hitching  minute-quick. 

2.  Allows  implement  to  go  where  led. 

3.  Helps  steering. 

4.  Permits  shorter  turns  on  contours. 

5.  Lets  plow  dodge  obstructions. 

Mounted  implements  for  CA  and  WD  Tractors  are  pulled 
from  a  single  master  hitchpoint,  located  ahead  of  the  rear 


axle.  This  allows  the  implement  to  swing  freely  .  .  .  to  be  led 
naturally  around  contours  and  to  dodge  rocks  or  stumps. 

The  forward  hitchpoint  helps  the  tractor  turn  on  curves. 
There’s  no  crowding,  no  skidding,  no  strain  on  tractor  or  im¬ 
plement.  No  exact  alignment  of  tractor  and  tool  is  required 
for  hitching.  You  simply  back  your  tractor  until  the  imple-  * 
ment  is  guided  into  the  hitching  yoke. 

Test  Allis-Chalmers  FREE-SWING  implements  on  your 
farm.  Find  out  for  yourself  how  free  and  easy  tractor  farm¬ 
ing  can  be. 

BAl-PAK  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trade  mark. 


LIIS'CHflLMERS  ^ 

TRACTOR  DIVISION ’MILWAUKEE  1,U.S.A*  M 


POWER-SHIFT  wheels  add  to  ease  of 
farming.  Engine  "power  instantly 
shifts  tractor  wheels  in  or  out  to  match  row 
spacing.  Here  the  wheels  are  set  wide 
for  the  new  Allis-Chalmers  4-Row  Mounted 
Drill  Planter.  Planter  accurately  follows 
tractor  on  the  contour.  It’s  FREE-SWING! 


TRACTION-BOOSTER  automatically 
increases  weight  on  drive  wheels  as  needed  for 
tough  going.  Here  an  Allis-Chalmers 
WD  Tractor  with  new  mounted  subsoiler 
breaks  hardpan  above  and  below  a  terrace  .  .  . 
allowing  excess  water  to  penetrate 
between  terraces.  It’s  FREE-SWING! 


New  Mounted  Disc  Harrow  for  CA  and 

WD  Tractors.  BAL-PAK  bearings 

never  need  greasing  —  grease  is  sealed  in  for 

life.  Disc  rolls  easier,  penetrates  deep 

with  lighter  pull.  You’ll  like  its 

speed  and  new  ease  of  handling.  Lifts  clear 

for  transport.  It’s  FREE-SWING! 
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IN  THE  BOOK  OF  GOLD 


THE  LATE  afternoon  of  the 
day  before  Christmas  last 
year  I  stood  on  a  street  corner 
and  watched  the  faces  of  the 
people  as  they  hurried  by.  It 
was  after  dark,  but  the  streets 
were  gayly  lighted  and  dec¬ 
orated,  nearly  everyone  was 
carrying  packages,  and  al¬ 
most  without  exception 
everyone  was  smiling  and  happy. 


Time  and  again  at  other  times  of  the  year 
I  have  watched  people  on  the  street  when 
they  were  walking  alone.  And  because  their 
faces  were  so  sad  I  have  wondered  what  the 
problems  were  that  seemed  to  be  troubling 
them  so  much. 


What  makes  the  difference?  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  because  at  Christmas  time  almost  all  of 
us  are  thinking  how  best  we  can  show  our 
love  for  our  friends  and  families  and  for 
others,  while  at  other  times  of  the  year  we 
are  inclined  to  think  about  ourselves,  and  to 
dwell  upon  and  emphasize  our  own  troubles. 
How  sad  indeed  it  is  that  we  cannot  keep  the 
high  and  true  spirit  of  Christmas  throughout 
the  entire  year! 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  poem  “Abou  Ben 
Adhem,”  tells  a  beautiful  story  that  illustrates 
my  point.  One  night  Abou  was  visited  by 
“an  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold”: 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold; 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

“What  writest  thou?”  The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  “The  names  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord.” 

“And  is  mine  one?”  said  Abou.  “Nay,  not  so,” 
Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still;  and  said,  “I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men.” 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 
blessed; 

And,  lo,  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 

The  older  I  grow  the  surer  I  am  that  Abou 
Ben  Adhem  had  the  magic  key  to  happiness. 
The  truly  happy  person  is  one  who  really 
loves  his  fellow  men. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  love,  but 
all  are  based  on  the  Golden  Rule,  and  all 
have  their  source  in  God  Himself.  What  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  true  and  lasting 
love  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  a  love 
which  makes  both  rise  to  their  greatest  and 
best  possibilities  and  cling  together  through 
thick  and  thin  across  the  years.  Their  "love 
makes  the  sunshine  seem  brighter,  the  grass 
greener,  and  the  flowers  more  fragrant.  It  is 
this  beautiful  experience  of  married  love  that 
Robert  Burns  expresses  so  well  in  his  song, 
“John  Anderson,  My  Jo”: 


John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither; 

And  monie  a  canty  day,  John, 

We’ve  had  wi’  ane  anither: 

Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we’ll  go, 

And  sleep  thegijther  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

Another  manifestation  of  love  is  that  of  the 
mother  for  her  child,  so  selfless,  so  sacrific¬ 
ing,  so  holy,  so  well  exemplified  by  the  birth 
in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem. 

Then  there  is  the  love  of  friends.  Lonely 
and  unhappy  indeed  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  knows  not  the  joys  of  friendship. 

So  at  this  Christmas  time,  and  at  this  be¬ 
ginning  of  another  year,  let  us  make  one  reso¬ 
lution  more  important  than  any  other.  Let  us 
resolve  to  think  more  and  to  do  more  to  keep 
our  love  alive  and  growing.  Let  us  tell  our 
family  and  friends,  and  tell  them  often,  how 
much  we  love  them.  Better  still,  let  us  show 
them  our  love  by  our  actions. 

Giving,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
material  things.  It  means  the  giving  of  our 
very  selves,  our  spirit,  our  love.  ’Let  us  re¬ 
solve  to  remember  that  a  frequent  word  of 
deserved  praise,  a  helpful  letter  or  encourag¬ 
ing  message  to  a  friend  in  trouble,  are  worth 
more  than  fine  gold.  The  true  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  and  the  secret  of  happiness  really  mean 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Let  us  then  resolve  to  try  to  make  it  last  not 
just  one  day  but  throughout  the  year. 


G.L.F.  Quality  Open-Formula  Fertilizers 


Purchases  now  insure  you  against  any  spring 
price  rises  plus  the  early  movement  discount 
savings. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.  • 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  Recommendation  from  your  G.  L.  F.  Service  Agency 

-  ■  ,  •  s 

Have  your  Fertilizer  in  the  Bara 

by  February  1st. 


1 

Fertilizer  delivered  in  December  or  January 
has  been  fully  cured  for  good  storage  and 

9 

durability. 

2 

You  are  more  likely  to  get  the  grade  you  want. 

3 

Early  movement  means  better  service  — 
ahead  of  the  spring  rush. 
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MORE  IMPORTANT! 

By  KATHLEEN  BERRESFORD 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Whether  you  are  a  consumer  or  a 
milk  producer  .you  will  want  to  read  the  following 
article,  written  by  Mrs.  Kathleen  Berresford,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Cornell  School  of  Nutrition  and  a 
regular  contributor  on  nutritional  subjects  to  American 
Agriculturist. 

The  article  was  given  in  the  form  of  da  address  to 
the  Women’s  Section  of  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers’  Federation  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Mrs.  Berresford’s  point  that  you  should  drink 
milk  because  you  want  to  rather  than  because  you 
should  is  a  different  and  more  sensible  approach  to 
the  problem  of  increasing  milk  consumption. 


A 


|LTHOUGH  our  reasons  may  differ,  all  of 
us  want  to  have  milk  consumption  in¬ 
creased.  Dairymen  want  more  milk  to 
improve  the  market.  Consumers  want 
larger  production  and  a  lower  price,  and 
I  as  a,  nutritionist  would  like  to  see  a  big  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  milk  from  the  standpoint  of 
better  health.  That  gives  us  all  the  same  interest 
and  the  same  goal.  So  now  let’s  think  together  and 
resolve  to  work  together  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  a  truly  great  and  necessary  food. 


First,  let  me  say  that  as  a  staff  member  of 
American  Agriculturist  I  am  convinced  ’that 
farmers  themselves  do  not  use  enough  milk.  Editor 
Ed  Eastman  comments  on  this  in  an  editorial.  Time 
and  time  again  when  he  attends  Grange,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  dairy  banquets  he  finds  that  milk  is  not 
served.  And  very  often  pie  is  the  dessert  instead  of 
ice  cream.  What  I  want  to  say  to  you  is  brought 
out  by  the  four  questions  I  shall  discuss. 


How  Much  Milk  Should  People  Use? 


bearing  age  and  adolescent  girls  were  the 
MOST  deficient  in  calcium — a  serious  threat  to 
national  health. 

In  a  survey  of  nutrition  in  New  York  State, 
sample  groups  of  children,  expectant  mothers, 
housewives,  industrial  workers,  and  low-income 
families  were  questioned  about  what  they  ate. 

Of  these,  only  21  per  cent  of  the  expectant 
mothers  received  the  recommended  amoimt  of 
protein. 

Of  all  women  interviewed,  78  per  cent  did 
not  receive  the  recommended  amount  of  milk. 

17  per  cent  of  the  women  in  NeW^York  Citjy 
drank  no  milk  at  all. 

Milk  intake  was  unsatisfactory  for  67  per 
cent  of  the  homemakers  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
men  in  industry. 

In  the  Northeast  Regional  study  of  school  child¬ 
ren  in  three  schools  in  New  York  state,  the  calcium 
content  of  the  diets  was  inadequate. 

In  the  Ohlson  study  of  the  diets  of  older  women, 
made  at  Michigan  State  College,  about  60  per  cent 
drank  less  than  1  glass  of  milk  a  day. 

The  answer  to  our  question  “How  Much  Milk  Do 
People  Use?”  is  that  people  do  not  use  nearly 
enough  milk  to  be  as  healthy  as  they  could  be. 

Why  Don9!  Poople  Use  More  Milk? 

I  imagine  if  I  asked  each  one  of  you,  I  could  find 
a  dozen  different  reasons  why  people  don’t  drink 
milk.  However,  from  studies  which  have  been  made 
and  from  working  with  people  on  their  diets,  I  can 
tell  you  what  some  of  these  reasons  are: 

1.  People  don’t  know  WHY  milk  is  needed  for 
their  health. 


How  do  we  know  how  much  milk  people  should 
use?  Some  85  nutrition  scientists  on  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council 
studied  the  nutritional  needs  of  people.  Then  they 
made  recommendations  for  -the  calories,  protein, 
fat,  vitamins  and  minerals  each  person  needs  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  age  and  activity.  These  recommended 
allowances  are  the  Bible  of  dietitians. 

The  desirable  amount  of  calcium,  they  found, 
ranged  from  1  gram  per  day  for  babies  to  1% 
grams  for  teen-age  children  and  nursing  mothers. 
In  terms  of  milk,  taking  into  consideration  the 
small  amount  of  calcium  available  in  other  foods, 
this  means  that  people  should  be  drinking  from  2 
to  6  glasses  of  milk  a  day,  according  to  their  ages, 
state  of  growth,  and  other  foods  eaten. 

If  a  person  does  not  drink  milk  or  eat  suffi¬ 
cient  cheese,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get 
more  than  half  of  the  calcium  his  body  needs, 
no  matter  how  good  his  diet  is  otherwise. 

While  milk  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
protein  needed  in  the  diet,  protein  is  freely  avail¬ 
able  in  other  foods.  And  so  I  am  limiting  my  re¬ 
marks  here  to  milk  as  a  source  of  calcium.  I’m 
sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  contribution  that 
milk  makes  to  the  growth  of  children.  After  growth 
stops,  however,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  half 
of  life,  the  calcium  in  milk  is  a  must  to  keep  bones 
from  thinning  out  and  becoming  brittle. 

It  is  needed  .for  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  and  it  is  needed  to 
maintain  healthy  cells  so  that 
they  can  process  the  oxygen  and 
nutrients  the  body  needs  for  good 
health. 

How  Mueh  Milk  Ho 
I*oople  Use? 

How  do  we  know  how  much 
milk  people  use?  We  know  from 
many  studies  that  have  been 
made  by  nutritionists  to  find  out 
what  people  eat.  I  will  quote  first 
from  some  studies  made  by  the 
School  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell. 

In  the  Groton  study  of  300  farm, 
rural  non-farm,  and  village  fami¬ 
lies,  it  was  found  that: 

53  per  cent  of  the  families 
used  less  than  the  recom¬ 
mended  amount  of  milk. 

Of  105  family  groups  who 
met  the  allowances  for  calci¬ 
um,  only  17  individuals  had  a 
sufficient  calcium  intake. 

The  diets  of  women  of  child- 


2.  Many  people  think  milk  is  fattening. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  weight-control  study 
being  made  by  the  School  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell 
at  the  present  time,  whole  milk  is  being  success¬ 
fully  used  in  the  reducing  diet.  Women  have  taken 
off  40  to  50  pounds  while  drinking  whole  milk.  The 
fat  and  the  protein  stave  off  hunger  and  make  the 
diet  satisfying.  People  are  misinformed  about  milk 
being  fattening  and  they  grasp  at  every  fad  diet 
that  comes  along — without  results,  I  might  add. 

3.  Children  drink  soft  drinks  after  school  either 
because  everyone  else  does  or  because  they  can  get 
them  easily  from  a  machine. 

Office  workers  have  an  afternoon  pick-up  in  the 
form  of  a  cola  drink  because  the  coke  machine  is 
handy.  Many  of  them  would  rather  have  milk  if 
they  could  get  it  and  from  a  nutritional  standpoint 
all  of  them  might  far  better  have  milk. 

4.  Some  people  do  not  drink  milk  because  they 
think  they  do  not  like  it. 

*Most  likely  they  were  forced  to  drink  it  in  child¬ 
hood.  Young  mothers  need  to  be  taught  never 
to  force  a  child  to  eat.  In  other  cases,  parents  do 
not  set  a  good  example. 

5.  Many  say  milk  is  too  expensive.  As  a  public 
health  nutritionist,  I  talk  with  a  great  many  people 
about  the  food  they  eat.  I  almost  never  find  a  fam¬ 
ily  using  the  milk  it  should. 

However,  I  have  planned  hundreds  of  food  bud¬ 
gets  for  these  people  and  in  each 
case  it  has  lieen  possible  to  buy 
the  desirable  quantity  of  milk  and 
other  foods  on  the  money  avail¬ 
able.  I  manage  this  by  leaving  out 
the  “naked”  foods  (those  without 
vitamins  and  minerals)  and  ex¬ 
pensively  processed  foods. 

Occasionally  I  find  a  family 
that  has  only  a  few  dollars  to  last 
until  the  next  pg.y  check.  Then  I 
advise  a  menu  of  milk  and  pota¬ 
toes — a  combination  that  supplies 
the  most  nourishment  for  the  least 
money. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  that  an 
expensive  diet  does  not  mean  a 
good  diet.  And  a  good  diet  does 
not  have  to  be  an  expensive  one,  if 
women  know  how  to  spend  the 
food  dollar. 

Hmv  Can  We  Increase 
Milk  Use? 

The  answer  is  to  make  milk 
more  important.  This  is  where 
there’s  room  for  action.  We  have 
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to  tell  people  about  milk— with  the  right  kind  of 
advertising  and  with  publicity. 

We  need  advertising  that  will  motivate  people  to 
use  milk.  It  bothers  me  that  so  much  money  is 
poured  into  advertising  of  food  products,  whether 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  people  buy  them  be¬ 
cause  they  are  advertised.  And  the  nutrition  in¬ 
formation  is  often  misleading. 

Look  what  advertising  has  done  for  a  good 

product:  the  production  of  orange  ju-ice  concen¬ 
trate  has  climbed  in  three  years  from  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  to  36  million  gallons. 

I  believe  milk  has  to  be  advertised  in  a  big  way 
— so  that  it  gets  under  people’s  skin  and  so  that 
milk  APPEALS  to  them.  Nutrition  was  jammed 
down  people’s  throats  during  the  war.  They  don’t 
like  to  hear  about  the  nutritional  value  of  milk — 
it  must  be  sugar-coated.  Let’s  make  milk  appeal 
to  them. 

Let’s  NOT  say:  “Milk  is  nature’s  perfect  food” 
or  “Milk  for  building  better  health”  or  “Milk  for 
strong  bones.” 

Instead,  let’s  tell  people:  “If  you  have  false 
teeth,  milk  will  keep  your  jaws  from  shrinking”  or 
“Milk  can  keep  your  skin  from  wrinkling  so  early 
in  life”  or  “Reduce  weight  with  milk”  or  “You  can’t 
afford  NOT  to  drink  milk.” 

We  need  more  publicity  in  the  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  : 

1.  Articles  on  reducing — using  whole  milk. 

2.  Recipes  using  milk — pointing  out  the  low  cost, 
and  how  to  get  your  family  to  use  milk  without 
knowing  it. 

3.  Articles  on  how  to  fit  milk  into  the  food  bud¬ 
get. 

Let’s  have  milk  on  television — movie  stars  drink¬ 
ing  milk. 

Make  Milk  Easy  to  Get 

Let’s  make  milk  available  where  people  can  get 
it.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  two 
experiments  the  School  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell  has 
made  with  automatic  milk-vending  machines.  When 
one  was  placed  in  a  boys’  camp  beside  a  soft-drink 
machine,  the  boys  bought  14  times  as  much  milk 
as  soft  drinks. 

In  another  experiment,  automatic  milk-vending 
machines  were  placed  in  buildings  on  the  Cornell 
campus.  Today  22,000  half  pints  of  milk  are  dis¬ 
pensed  every  month  —  22,000  half  pints  of  milk 
which  would  not  have  been  consumed  if  they  had 
not  been  readily  available. 

Another  way  to  increase  milk  consumption  is  to 
make  people  ask  for  it  in  restaurants.  How  many 
times  does  a  waiter  ask  you  if  you  would  like  cof¬ 
fee?  Why  not  work\vith  the  restaurants  to  encour¬ 
age  people  to  drink  milk? 

The  use  of  more  dry  skim  milk  in  cooking  can 
increase  milk  consumption.  In  the  Cornell  Formula 
Bread  used  in  the  mental  hospitals  in  New  York 
State,  one  million  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk  are  used 
in  a  year  without  affecting  fluid  milk  consumption. 
In  New  York  City,  where  Cornell  Formula  Bread  is 
used  for  the  school  lunch  program,  another  y3  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk  are  used  every  year. 

More  and  better  educational  material  needs  to  be 
made  available  to  nurses,  dietitians,  nutritionists, 

welfare  caseworkers,  and  schools. 

% 

Finally,  perhaps  dairymen  should  do  a  survey  to 
find  out  why  people  don’t  drink  milk  and  what  ap¬ 
peals  will  motivate  them.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  milk  consumption  can  be  increased.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  saturated  by  a  (Continued  on  Page  77) 
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CRITICAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 

IN  a  small  upstate  New  York  hospital  eighty  babies 
were  born  in  one  month  recently.  This  is  just  one 
example  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  birth  rate 
since  the  close  of  the  last  world  war. 

Every  one  of  these  children  is  born  with  the 
American  heritage  of  the  right  to  an  education.  Few 
realize,  however,  what  a  tremendous  strain  these  ad¬ 
ditional  Children  put  upon  the  public  school  facilities. 
For  example,  in  New  York  State  alone  more  than 
47,000  more  children  were  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  state  during  the  school  year  of  1951-52  than 
there  were  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  number 
is  steadily  increasing.  In  just  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  there  are  in  this  school 
year  of  1952-53  1,600,000  more  pupils  than  last  year, 
a  total  of  26,000,000.  There  are  95,000  more  high 
school  pupils,  with  a  grand  total  of  6,223,000. 

The  elementary  schools  are  taking  the  strain  now, 
but  soon  the  high  schools  will  have  to,  also.  During 
the  war,  school  building  was  slowed  down.  Since 
then  additional  demands  for  more  buildings,  teachers 
and  equipment  have  both  educational  administrators 
and  taxpayers  worried. 

On  top  of  all  the  need  for  new  school  facilities  is 
the  additional  problem  of  the  50  cent  dollar.  It  costs 
twice  as  much  to  erect  a  building,  to  equip  it,  and  to 
hire  personnel  as  it  did  before  the  war. 

Faced  with  the  increased  school  tax  which  will  be 
necessary,  taxpayers  are  extremely  critical  of  neces¬ 
sary  school  policies  made  to  meet  the  new  situation, 
and  lacking  knowledge  of  the  facts  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  often  vote  down  necessary  bond  issues. 
The  answer  to  this  problem  of  needed  additional 
school  facilities  and  of  higher  school  taxes  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  taxpay¬ 
ers  and  parents  of  the  problems  that  trustees  and 
boards  of  education  face.  Every  true  American  will 
gladly  support  necessary  school  expenditures  when 
they  have  the  facts. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  first  responsi¬ 
bility  of  school  boards  and  school  superintendents  is 
to  make  an  organized  effort  to  inform  taxpayers  and 
parents.  This  is  being  well  done  in  many  districts.  In 
too  many  others  the  school  patron  attends  the  school 
meeting  and,  not  understanding  the  policies  or  issues 
involved,  naturally  votes  against  them. 

Excellent  laymen  committees  are  now  working  in 
many  districts.  More  effort  could  be  made  to  put  the 
facts  of  the  local  situation  before  parent-teacher 
associations,  service  clubs,  and  many  other  farm, 
labor  and  business  organizations.  A  few  citizens 
could  well  be  invited  to  nearly  every  meeting  of  the 
board  of  education,  where  some  time  could  be  taken 
to  inform  the  visitors  and  answer  their  questions.  If 
every  member  of  the  board  would  make  it  a  point 
this  winter  to  explain  the  local  school  situation  in 
detail  to  several  of  his  friends,  in  a  short  time  a 
nucleus  of  thinking  people  in  a  community  would 
have  a  better  grasp  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
the  local  school. 

HOW  OLD  SHOULD  A  HEIFER  BE? 

A  FARMER  friend  doubts  that  it  is  necessary  to 
wait  until  a  heifer  is  18  or  20  months  old  be¬ 
fore  breeding  her. 

“Cows,”  my  friend  says,  “last  only  about  so  long 
anyway,  so  we  might  as  well  get  some  production 
from  them  as  early  as  possible.” 

I  think  most  dairymen  would  disagree  with  that 
point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  heifer  cannot 
do  too  many  things  at  the  same  time.  Her  first  job  is 
to  grow.  If  she  is  not  bred  until  she  is  18  to  20  months 
old,  or  until  she  is  at  least  well  grown,  she  may  pay 
off  better  in  the  long  run. 

What  has  been  your  experience?  Do  you  think 
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that  the  time  of  breeding  should  differ  with  differ¬ 
ent  breeds?  Write  us  a  short  letter  so  that  we  can 
pass  on  your  experience  to  others. 

WATCH  OUT! 

/’■'•AN  you  imagine  anything  more  tragic  than  a 
^  burning  Christmas  tree,  particularly  when  it 
ends  in  injury  or  death?  Yet  that  happens  all  too 
frequently,  because  Christmas  trees  with  their  beau¬ 
tiful  lights  and  ornaments  are  really  fire  hazards. 
Here  are  some  safety  precautions: 

Set  the  tree  in  water. 

Keep  it  away  from  all  sources  of  heat. 

Don’t  over-decorate. 

Don’t  overload  electric  circuits. 

Turn  off  the  tree  lights  when  you  leave  the  house. 
Keep  a  good  fire  extinguisher  handy. 

CURE  FOR  A  COLD 

VfESTERDAY  I  was  visiting  with  a  lawyer  friend. 
*  He  said  he  had  .just  found  that  he  was  coming 
down  with  a  cold,  but  wasn’t  worried  because  he 
knew  how  to  cure  it  quickly.  Much  interested,  I 
asked  for  his  remedy,  and  he  said: 

‘Tin  going  home  right  now  and  go  to  bed  and 
stay  there  until  I’ve  licked  the  cold.” 

He  had  the  right  idea.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  a 
wave  of  colds  hits  many  of  us  following  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  holidays?  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  we  eat  too  much  and  get  too  excited 
and  overtired. 

In  studying  the  absence  records  in  several  organi¬ 
zations  with  a  large  number  of  employees,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  large  percentage  of  people  who  lose 
efficiency,  comfort  and  happiness  because  of  the 
common  cold.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  do  much  more 
toward  controlling  colds  by  not  over-eating,  by  rest¬ 
ing  more,  and,  in  particular,  by  going  to  bed  when 
a  cold  strikes,  and  keeping  away  from  our  friends. 

TIME  TO  TIGHTEN  UI» 

NEAR  Geneva,  New  York,  a  short  time  ago,  I  saw 
little  piles  of  shelled  corn  that  had  spilled  from 
trucks  on  their  way  back  to  farms  from  a  nearby 
commercial  grain  drier.  There  wasn’t  much — a  peck 
or  so  here  and  there — but  I  got  to  thinking  about 
it  when  I  got  home.  I  thought  about  how  the  grain 
drill  had  spilled  a  few  pounds  of  wheat  here  and 
there  when  we  seeded  in  the  fall  .  .  .  and  about  the 
“little”  grain  the  rats  were  getting  in  my  henhouse. 

Are  we  reaching  a  point  where  we  are  producing 
so  much  that  we  can  affdrd  to  ignore  a  little  waste 
here  and  there?  No,  indeed!  The  farmer’s  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  is  getting  so  low  that  those 
few  wasted  kernels  of  grain  can  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

During  five  years  of  artificially  high  prices — dur¬ 
ing  the  years  when  the  incomes  of  some  of  us  have 
been  high  only  because  127,000  of  our  sons,  brothers 
and  fathers  have  been  sacrificed  in  Korea  —  the 
farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar  has 
dropped  from  54  cents  to  47  cents.  These  seven  pen¬ 
nies  are  mighty  important.  “Take  care  of  the  pennies 
and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves”  is  true^ 
and  more  necessary  today  than  at  any  time  I  can 
remember.  We  have  to  make  up  those  seven  pennies 
by  tightening  up  on  our  whole  farming  operation, 
keeping  machinery  properly  adjusted,  protecting 


feed  bags,  culling,  and  avoiding  all  waste.  No  nation 
in  history  ever  produced  so  much  that  it  could 
afford  to  throw  grain  away.  Since  the  beginning  of 
time  grain,  not  gold  or  autos  or  bathtubs,  has 
been  the  symbol  of  life  and  the  basis  of  all  barter. 
Every  kernel  is  important  to  America’s  continued 
prosperity. — A  .J.H. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SOLUTION 

CO  MANY  of  our  American  Agriculturist  readers 
^  enjoyed  Mr.  Eastman’s  stories  in  serial  form  that 
I  am  sure  many  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
possess  two  of  these  stories  in  book  form  for  only 
$5.00.  There  are  a  few  copies  left  of  “THE 
SETTLERS,”  that  fine  story  of  pioneer  times  in 
western  New  York.  We  are  making  a  combination 
offer  of  a  copy  of  “THE  SETTLERS,”  plus  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Eastman’s  latest  published  novel,  “NO 
DRUMS,”  for  only  $5.00,  postpaid. 

No  Christmas  gift  is  more  satisfying  than  a  good 
book,  which  can  be  read  when  received,  and  read 
and  re-read  over  and  over  again  by  yourself,  your 
family  and  your  friends.  “NO  DRUMS”  is  so  warmly 
human  that  it  deserves  a  place  on  your  reading 
table  and  in  your  bookshelf.  Don’t  delay.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  offer  right  away  and  send  your 
check  to  American  agriculturist.  Department  ND, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York.—  I.M.L. 

HOW  TO  GET  CLEAN  EGGS 

EVEN  though  they  may  be  of  top  interior  quality, 
dirty  eggs  are  generally  sold  as  C  grade  and  at 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  less  per  dozen  than  is  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  highest  grades. 

Because  of  this,  writers  on  poultry  subjects  put 
much  emphasis  on  different  ways  of  cleaning  soiled 
eggs.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  emphasis  gets  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  The  way  to  have  clean  eggs  is 
never  to  let  them  get  dirty  in  the  first  place.  If  great 
care  is  taken  to  have  the  litter  and  the  nest  material 
dry  and  clean  all  of  the  time,  and  if  the  birds  are 
not  permitted  to  run  outdoors,  there  will  be  few 
dirty  eggs  to  wash. 

WHICH  IS  THE  SMARTEST 
ANIMAL? 

JOHN  BABCOCK’S  story  about  housebreaking 
animals  in  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff”  this 
time  will  give  you  a  laugh  and  make  you  think,  too. 

I’ve  been  told  by  people  who  have  had  pet  pigs 
that  they  can  learn  anything  that  a  dog  can.  I  like 
cows,  but  unlike  John,  I  never  gave  them  much 
credit  for  being  smart.  On  the  contrary,  they  can  be 
the  most  obstinate  creatures  in  creation. 

We  credit  horses  with  more  brains  than  I  think 
they  have  because  they  are  such  creatures  of  habit. 

Anyway,  read  John’s  piece  and  then  write  us  a 
not  too  long  letter  on  the  subject  “The  Smartest  Ani¬ 
mal  I  Have  Ever  Known.”  $5  will  be  paid  for  the 
first  prize,  and  $1  for  every  other  letter  we  use  in 
the  paper.  Address  your  letters  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Department  SA,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  have  them  in  our  offices  not 
later  than  December  30. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK,  the  famous 
preacher,  tells  a  story  about  a  farmer  who  with 
all  of  his  might  was  urging  his  old  plug  horse  along 
a  dusty  road.  After  a  while  he  stopped  the  horse 
alongside  a  man  and  inquired: 

“How  much  longer  does  this  durn  hill  last?” 
“This  ain’t  no  hill,”  the  stranger  answered.  “Your 
hind  wheels  is  off!” 
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AA’s  Farmers5  Dollar  Guide 

PRICES:  Since  mid-August,  prices  of  U.  S.  farm  products  have  averaged 
to  drop  2%  a  month.  Meat  animals  were  hit  hardest.  Beef  cattle 
25  per  cent  below  last  year;  lambs  even  lower.  Hogs  down  only  3  per  cent,  but 
fewer  hogs  have  come  to  mar-kef  than  a  year  ago. 

Grain  prices  are  abbut  the  same  as  last  year  but  prices. of  some  crops,  par¬ 
ticularly  cotton,  are  lower;  also  truck  crops.  Milk  and  eggs  are  down  a  little 
with  costs  up.  Apples  are  up  a  little  but  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  down. 

Price  situation  will  be  one  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson’s  first  head¬ 
aches.  In  recent  years  tendency  has  been  to  try  to  cure  all  price  problems  by 
government  action  before  supply  and  demand  had  time  to  work.  Will  farmers 
press  for  similar  fast  action  now  ? 

No  intention  to  junk  the  good  features  of  the  present  agricultural  program 
has  been  expressed.  Gradual  changes  predicted  include: 

More  emphasis  on  research,  especially  on  marketing.  Reduction  of  PMA  func¬ 
tions  to  price  supports  and  production.  Putting  Soil  Conservation  activities  in 
one  agency — probably  Soil  Conservation  Service.  A  gradual  trend  toward  a 
more  conservative  program. 

Secretary-elect  Benson  has  expressed  his  belief  in  low-level  insurance  price 
supports,  but  these  cannot  be  put  into  effect  unless  the  present  law  is  changed. 

MOKE  FERTILIZER:  If  farm  prices  continue  the  trend  downward 

there  will  be  a  temptation  to  cut  expenses  by 
using  less  fertilizer.  Probably  you  should  use  more  rather  than  less.  Some  ex¬ 
periments  and  some  good  reasoning  indicate  that  liberal  use  of  a  commercial 
fertilizer  cuts  production  costs  so  that  you  can  break  even  or  make  a  profit 
at  lower  prices. 

MILK:  U.  S.  dairy  cow  population  is  about  21,600,000  which  is  16  per  cent 
— — «  below  the  record  of  25,600,000  made  in  1944.  Meantime,  U.  S.  hu¬ 
man  population  has  climbed  from  138,000,000  in  1934  to  about  157,000,000  now. 
Although  average  production  per  cow  has  increased,  total  milk  production  per 
consumer  in  1952  was  726  pounds  compared  to  770  in  1950,  and  845  in  1944. 

Figures  look  favorable  for  the  dairy  farmer,  but  returns  per  hour  put  on  dairy 
cows  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  for  most  other  types  of  farming.  Two 
big  problems  facing  dairymen  are  the  decline  in  the  use  of  butter  (9  per  cent 
below  last  year  and  48  per  cent  below  pre-war)  and  the  threat  of  inferior  sub¬ 
stitute  products  for  ice  cream.  Oleo  consumption  is  24  per  cent  higher  than 
last  year. 

SEER:  In  general,  the  supply  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  is  ample,  even  in- 

■bmmmh  eluding  most  of  the  newer  varieties.  On  the  other  hand,  grass  seed 
including  timothy,  red-top,  blue  grass,  and  sudan,  is  on  the  short  side,  and 
prices  have  been  advancing.  Supply  of  seed  corn  is  good.  Supply  of  oats  is 
about  adequate  but  not  high.  The  supply  of  vegetable  seeds  appears  to  be 
adequate. 

THINGS  TO  RO:  Have  you  started  to  make  out  your  income  tax  re- 
■hmmmhhbhhhmm  turn  ?  Taking  time  to  do  a  thorough  job  is  likely  to 
save  you  money  and  avoid  questions  later.  Be  sure  to  read  the  information  on 
page  7  of  this  issue. 

If  you  have  taken  a  farm  inventory  in  years  past,  this  year’s  inventory  will  be 
more  valuable.  If  you  haven’t  taken  one,  this  is  a  good  year  to  start.  Your 
College  of  Agriculture  has  blanks  and  information  that  will  help. 

No  type  of  farm  record  gives  so  much  information  for  so  little  time.  It  will 
help  in  making  out  your  income  tax  return;  in  checking  your  financial  net  worth 
now,  and  compared  to  previous  years;  and  it  will  be  extremely  valuable  in 
case  of  fife. 

It  is  easy  to  put  off  checking  your  farm  equipment  and  ordering  new  parts. 
But  when  spring  comes,  machines  ready  to  go  will  save  many  a  valuable  hour. 
If  you  have  an  old  machine  and  can’t  locate  parts,  perhaps  we  can  help.  Drop 
a  post  card  to  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-RP,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  A  shop 
with  a  stove  is  a  great  help  in  gettihg  new  parts  installed. — Hugh  Cosline 
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-yf  the  Lazy  Faijf 


I  NEVER  have  quite  understood  why 

ev’ry  man,  however  good,  is  made  to 
suffer  pain  like  sin  because  of  whiskers 
on  his  chin.  I’ve  asked  the  preacher  why 
it  is  and  all  he  says  is,  “Well,  gee  whiz 
...”  You’d  think  that  Adam  was  the  one 
who  swiped  that  bright-red  Jonathan; 
by  rights  it  ought  to  be  the  girls  who 
have  long  beards  to  match  their  curls, 
but  all  the  suffering  they  do  is  listening 
while  me  and  you  stand  in  a  pool  of 
blood  and  soap  and  try  our  level  best 
to  cope  with  stubborn  stubble  made  of 
wire  and  wind  up  with  a  face  like  fire. 

A  thousand  men  have  spent  their  lives, 
no  doubt  without  help  from  their  wives, 
a-tryin’  to  invent  some  tool  for  making 
shaves  both  quick  and  cool.  But  I’m 
afraid  I’ll  have  to  state  their  progress 
ain’t  been  very  great;  in  fact,  they’re 
farther  off  the  track,  instead  of  forward 
they’ve  gone  back.  The  old  straight-edge 
had  this  appeal ;  You  could  at  least  use 
it  by  feel;  I’ll  swear  it  meant  a  lot  less 
woe  than  either  mower  or  a  hoe.  And 


yet  a  plain  blade  also  slips  to  slice  your  nose  or  cheeks  or  lips,  so  all  you 
do  is  stand  and  scrape,  then  grab  for  some  adhesive  tape. 


THIS  "BARN  BOX”  MAKES  IT  EASY  TO 
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Squibb  Special  Ointment  Base  assures 

«  THOROUGH  PEHETRATI0N 
•  PROLONGED  ACTION 


When  mastitis  strikes — strike  back  fast.  Keep  a  convenient  “barn 
box’’  of  Pendistrin  on  hand  for  prompt,  effective  action. 

Pendistrin  requires  no  refrigeration.  Simply  store  it  on  your  barn  shelf. 

Formulated  in  a  special  ointment  base,  Pendistrin  melts  quickly  .  . . 
penetrates  the  glandular  tissue  thoroughly  .  .  .  gives  prolonged  action 
against  a  wide  range  of  causing  organisms. 

Two  high-potency  antibiotics— 100,000  units  of  penicillin  plus  100 
mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin  in  each  tube — are  slowly  released  over  a 
period  up  to  48  hours.  Organisms  are  attacked  during  their  life  cycle 
when  most  susceptible  to  antibiotic  action. 


Antibiotics  are  held  in  complete  suspension— will  not  settle  out. 
Pendistrin  is  stable,  non-irritating.  Comes  in  “instant-use”  tubes. 


Get  "barn  box”  from  your  druggist!  Take  no  chances  with 
mastitis.  Be  prepared  to  treat  at  the  first  sign.  Ask  your  druggist  for 
the  handy  barn  box  of  12  tubes  of  Pendistrin— today. 

Send  for  free  folder,  “Effective  Control  of  Mastitis.”  Writer  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products  Division, 
Dept.  AA-12,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

For  "common”  mastitis— get  BARN  BOX  of 
Squibb  penicillin  ointment 

Eight  out  of  10  cases  of  mastitis  are  caused  by  Strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae.  For  this  most  common  kind  of 
mastitis,  use  Squibb  “Instant-Use”  Penicillin  Ointment 
...  a  4-year  success  on  millions  of  cases.  Get  a  barn  box 
of  1 2  tubes  from  your  druggist. 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterim 

PENDISTRIN  is  a  trademark. 

-A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


SOUND  FARM  FINANCING 

can  help  you  keep 
k  COSTS  DOWN  -  PROFITS  UP 


Co-op  Credit  says  — 
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You  can't 
control  prices,  but 
you  can  control  costs  — 
and  profit  depends  on  good  cost 
management.  Safe  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  loans  allow  you  to  borrow  what 
you  need  when  you  need  it — help  you 
keep  costs  down  by  operating  your 
farm  and  equipment  at  top  efficiency. 


Long  Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


Short  Term  Low  Cost  Operating  Loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


See  your  local  associations  or  write: 
Dept.  A-22,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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&  /cm  ta  IRatee 


Smoky— more  than  half  a  ton  of  Hereford— seems  to  enjoy  having  Penny  Sawyer  of  Farming- 
ton,  Maine,  fuss  over  him.  Penny  of  course  is  all  smiles  and  so  happy  to  have  him  in  the  4-H 
Club  show  and  sale  at  the  Fryeburg  (Maine)  Fair . But  look  at  that  picture  at  the  right! 


-  -  -  -  tfa 

'Panting,  SAD! 


. It's  a  pretty  heart-breaking  thing  to  realize  suddenly 

that  a  pet— even  big  ol'  Smoky— isn't  going  back  to  the  farm. 
It's  even  worse  when  your  friend  seems  to  turn  his  head  away 
from  you.  Penny  and  Beverly  Sawyer  and  Smoky  all  seem 
mighty  dejected! 


Handsome  young  John 
Darling  of  Wells,  Me., 
knows  what  it  means  to 
lead  an  885-lb.  Angus 
back  from  the  line-up 
when  it  is  no  longer  his! 

— Photos:  Hairy  Packard 


A  fine  looking  960-lb. 
steer  takes  a  last  look 
at  a  pal— Nelson  Clement 
of  Berwick,  Me. 


I  HAT  FUN  to  have  your  very  own  calf  to  raise!  A  fella  just  can’t 
wait  until  after  breakfast  to  get  out  to  the  barn  to  make  sure 
[  he’s  all  right. 

And  no  one  has  to  tell  you  to  hurry  home  after  school  to  see 
that  he  has  plenty  of  bedding,  lots  of  feed  and  the  very  best  of  the  hay 
Dad  has  grown.  Oh!  He's  a  wonderful  calf.  How  much  better  he  looks  than 
all  the  others  in  the  pasture. 

You  know  he’ll  be  champion. 

Excitement  mounts  as  fairtime  approaches — whether  it’s  the  county  fair 
or  the  International.  “He  loves  me  to  look  after  him.  He  must  weigh  a 
thousand  pounds  now.  Maybe  Mom’ll  let  me  sleep  here  in  the  box  stall.  It’s 
only  a  week  ’til  the  fair.” 

Then  comes  the  last  rush.  Horns  and  hoofs  are  gleaming  with  polish.  He’s 
had  a  final  scrubbing  and  drying  and  careful  combing.  There  isn’t  a  hair 
out  of  place. 

But  there’s  a  little  worry.  Will  the  judge  see  how  wonderful  he  is? 

Then  the  judging. 

The  excitement  dies  down.  Another  feeling  stakes  its  place.  You  realize 
for  the  first  time  that  this  is  a  show  and  sale.  That’s  you-r  pet  they’re  auc¬ 
tioning  off.  And  not  to  another  4-H’er  or  farmer.  Look  at  the  bidders.  ...  a 
chain  food  store.  ...  a  restaurant.  ...  a  hotel.  They’ll  butcher  your  pet — 
the  pet  that  trusted  you  and  depended  on  you  all  the  time  he  was  grow¬ 
ing  up. 

See  the  way  he’s  looking  at  you.  “Darn  the  money.  I  wish  I’d  never 
brought  him  to  the  fair.” 

It’s  almost  too  much  to  take.  But  boys  can’t  boo-hoo  like  the  girls— at 
least  they  can’t  until  they  get  away  to  the  privacy  of  the  hay  mow  or  their 
own  bed  that  night.  It’s  tough . 

But  time’s  healing  is  especially  fast  in  the  young. 

In  a  day  or  two  appetites  return  and  the  vow  never  to  raise  another  is 
forgotten.  The  kitchen  door  bursts  open:  “Mom!  Mom!  Dad  says  with  the 
fair  money  I  can  raise  two  calves  this  year.  And,  Mom !  He  says  I  can  keep 
the  heifer  to  start  my  own  herd!” — Jim  Hall. 
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Income  Tax  Returns 

By  V.  B.  HART 

Professor  of  Farm  Management,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University 


FOUR  important  questions  concern¬ 
ing  1952  federal  farm  income  tax 
returns  are: 

1.  May  sales  of  livestock  be  treated 
as  sales  of  capital  assets? 

2.  How  should  depreciation  be 
handled? 

3.  How  should  the  sale  of  a  farm  be 
handled  ? 

4.  How  can  a  farmer  save  time  and 
money  on  his  return? 

Reporting  Sales  of  Livestock 

Under  certain  circumstances,  sales 
of  draft,  breeding,  and  dairy  animals 
may  be  treated  as  sales  of  capital  as¬ 
sets.  Sales  of  this  kind  are  reported  on 
“Schedule  D”  rather  than  on  the  farm 
form  1040F.  In  most  cases,  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  gains  from  such  sales  are 
taxable. 

In  spite  of  many  rumors  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  1952  requirements  for  treat¬ 
ing  sales  of  livestock  as  sales  of  capi¬ 
tal  assets  are  exactly  the  same  as  last 
year,  namely: 

1.  The  animals  must  have  been  own¬ 
ed  for  12  months  or  more. 

2.  The  animals  must  have  been  held 
for  draft,  breeding,  or  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  and  not  primarily 
for  sale  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances 
may  sales  of  poultry  be 
treated  as  sales  of  capi¬ 
tal  assets  in  1952  returns. 
Depreciation 

There  are  no  “official”  or  “approved” 
rates  of  depreciation  on  farm  property. 
The  rate  of  depreciation  is  based  on 
the  useful  life  on  the  taxpayer’s  farm 
of  .the  asset  to  be  depreciated.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  estimated  useful  life  of 
a  tractor  on  your  farm  is  10  years, 
then  the  annual  depreciation  on  it 
would  be  one-tenth  of  its  cost  or  10 
per  cent. 

In  handling  depreciation,  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  get  your  money  back  once  but 
not  twice.  For  example,  suppose  you 
buy  a  dairy  cow  for  $400  and  figure 
she  will  last  you  4  more  years.  You 
would  then  be  entitled  to  charge  off 
one-fourth  of  the  purchase  px-ice  of  the 
cow,  which  would  be  $100,  as  annual 
depreciation.  When  you  have  charged 
off  4  yeai's  of  depreciation  or  $400,  you 
have  your  money  back  once  and  are 
all  through  depreciating  the  cow.  And 
if,  after  you  had  owned  the  cow  for  2 
years  and  had  written  her  down  to 
$200,  you  sold  her  for  $300,  you  would 
have  to  report  a  capital  gain  of  $100. 

You  have  to  take  your  depreciation 
annually.  For  example,  suppose  that 
10  years  ago  you  built  a  machinery 
shed  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  but  have  never 
taken  any  depreciation  on  it.  You  can¬ 
not  “pick  up’'  that  back  depreciation. 
All  you  can  now  do  is  to  figure  up  how 
much  of  that  $2,000  you  should  have 
taken  as  depreciation  and  start  recov¬ 
ering  the  balance  on  a  yearly  basis. 
Depreciation  that  you  might  have  tak¬ 
en  but  did  not  “is  water  over  the  dam 
and  will  never  turn  the  mill.” 

Reporting  the  Sale  of  a  Farm 

Unless  properly  handled  the  sale  of 


"The  boss  depreciates  us 
this  time  of  year!" 


a  farm  may  cost  a  person  many  thoxx- 
sands  of  dollars  of  unnecessary  income 
taxes.  The  method  of  calculating  the 
gain  or  loss  on  the  sale  of  real  estate 
is  highly  complicated.  Any  person  who 
sells  a  piece  of  real  estate  should  get 
the  assistance  of  an  Internal  Revenue 
official,  or  a  lawyer  or  accountant 
skilled  in  income  tax  matters,  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  return. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  special 
“Installment  Sales”  method  in  figur¬ 
ing  the  taxable  gain  on  the  sale  of  a 
farm.  This  method  may  be  used  when 
the  initial  down  payment  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  30  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  of  the 
farm.  This  gives  the  taxpayer  relief 
from  paying  federal  income  tax  on  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale  until  he  actually 
receives  the  income. 

There  is  also  provision  in  the  law 
concerning  relief  from  tax  on  gains 
from  the  sale  of  the  taxpayer’s  resi¬ 
dence  when  he  buys  another  residence. 

IIow  to  Save  Time  and  Money 

Regardless  of  whether  you  make  out 
your  own  income  tax  return  or  have  a 
lawyer  or  accountant  handle  it,  you 
can  save  time  and  money  by  doing  the 
following: 

1.  Get  a  copy  of  farm  in¬ 
come  tax  ‘bulletin  from 
the  office  of  your  county 
agricultural  agent.  These 
bulletins  are  published  by 
the  Extension  Services  of 
the  State  Colleges  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  The  New  York 
bulletin  is  Cornell  Extension  Bulle¬ 
tin  874  and  is  available  at  no  cost 
to  residents  of  New  York  State. 
This  bulletin  contains  specific  di¬ 
rections  for  handling  the  four  im¬ 
portant  problems  discussed  above, 
plus  many  others.  It  also  contains 
a  list  of  125  deductible  farm  ex¬ 
penses.  Similar  bulletins  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  agricultural  colleges 
in  other  states. 

2.  Attend  any  meeting  on  farm  in¬ 
come  tax  returns  scheduled  in 
your  community  by  your  county 
agricultural  agent. 

3.  If  not  already  keeping  an  annual 
farm  inventory  and  record  of  your 
farm  receipts  and  expenses,  get  a 
farm  inventory  and  farm  cash 
account  book  from  the  office  of 
your  county  agricultural  agent 
and  start  keeping  these  important 
records.  They  will  save  you  time 
and  money  when  you  come  to 
figure  up  your  income  tax. 

—  A. a.  — 

MACHINERY 
DEPRECIATION  COSTS? 


IF  YOU 

THAT 

ANNUAL 

PAY  FOR 

WILL 

DEPRECI- 

A 

LAST: 

ATION 

MACHINE 

(YEARS) 

WILL  BE 

Tractor  (2  plow)  $1700 

10 

$170 

Combine 

(power  take-off)  1366 

15 

90 

Combine 

(self-propelled)  4650 

15 

310 

Pick-up  Baler  . 2270 

10 

227 

Forage  Haxwester  2150 

10 

215 

Corn  Picker 

(2  row)  .  1243 

10 

215 

Side  Delivery  Rake  380 

15 

25 

Manure  Spreader  305 

5 

61 

Pick-Up  Truck....  2000 

5 

400 

Automobile  .  2000 

5 

400 

—  A. A.  — 

“Total  government  expenditures  — 
federal,  state  and  local — for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  equal  the  wages  and  sal¬ 
aries  of  75  per  cent  of  all  the  people 
employed  in  non-governmental  pursuits 
in  this  country.” — The  Montclair ,  N.  J., 
Times. 


OBSERVE  I  ALL  THE  SIGNS 
THAT  CAN  SPELL  TROUBLE  IF 
YOU'RE  OPERATING  YOUR 
TRACTOR  OVER  THE  60-70  HOUR 
MARK  USING  ORDINARY 
TRACTOR  OIL! 


RESERVE!  OPINION 
ON  PERFORMANCE 
AT  THE  100-HOUR 
MARK.  EVEN  - 
SO-CALLED  "BETTER" 
TRACTOR  OIL  MAY 
HAVE  OUTLIVED 
ITS  USEFUL  LIFE 


A2&VEEDOL 

saves  you  time,  money,  trouble! 


CONSERVE!  TIME  AND  MONEY  BY  USING  150-HOUR 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE-POWERED 
TRACTOR.  FULL,  150-HOUR  OPERATION  MAKES  VEEDOL 
.  .  .  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  —  by  giving  longer  service  between 
oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 

SAVES  FUEL  — by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  —  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  —  by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Get  TYDOL  Flying -A- 
Gasoline,  or  new  Jet- 
Action  Tydol  Ethyl . . . 
the  great  full-pow¬ 
ered  premium  gasoline! 


VEEDOL  Tractor  Oil 
Dealers  sell  safe 
FEDERAL  TIRES 
...for  Passenger  Cars, 
Trucks,  and  Tractors. 


150-Hour 

VEEDOL 

A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock 


NoYCVotk 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Son  Francisco 
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^ecuterd/Ujk  'ZOitta 

For  Northeast  Students 


HE  YOUNG  people 
listed  on  this  page 
have  been  chosen  as 
outstanding  in  their 
own  schools  and  to 
each  went  the 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation 
Achievement  Award 
for  1952.  It  is  not 
an  easy  award  to 
win  because  every  student  in  vocation¬ 
al  agriculture  or  vocational  homemak¬ 
ing  is  considered,  no  matter  what 
grade  they  are  in. 

The  winners  were  chosen  by  their 
own  instructors  and  principals  on  the 
basis  of  pi’actical  use  of  knowledge 
gained;  on  good  all-around  school 
work;  on  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
others  and  to  carry  responsibility;  on 
skill,  good  management,  leadership  and 
good  citizenship.  The  award  is  given 
annually  to  one  Vo-ag  student  and  one 
Homemaking  student  in  each  North¬ 
east  high  school  participating  in  the 
project. 

More  than  3,500  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  have  won  the  award  since  it  was 
first  offered  in  1945.  We’ve  been  told 
that  the  certificate  they  get  remains 
one  of  their  proudest  possessions. 
Many  of  the  winners  are  successfully 


Carol  Woodgate  Wilbur  Hany 


Carol  Woodgate  of  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  won 
the  homemaking  achievement  award  for 
1952  at  the  Caledonia-Mumford  Central 
School  at  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

His  outstanding  school  record  and  his  in¬ 
terest  in  agriculture  won  the  vo-ag  Award 
for  Wilbur  Hany  at  the  Rockville,  Conn., 
High  School. 

managing  their  own  farms  and  homes 
today,  and  many  others  are  doing  out¬ 
standing  work  in  colleges  and  schools. 

The  records  of  some  of  these  win¬ 
ners  make  it  hard  to  believe  that  young 
people  could  accomplish  so  much  while 
still  in  high  school.  Boys  with  their 
own  registered  herds  and  with  their 
own  paid-for  machinery  for  doing  cus¬ 
tom  work  ai'e  not  uncommon  in  the 
list  of  winners.  The  girls,  besides  keep¬ 
ing  up  so  well  with  their  school  work 
and  activities,  find  time  to  plan  or  at 
least  help  with  community  activities, 


and  many  of  them  have  had  to 
shoulder  numerous  responsibilities  at 
home. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  list  the 
winners  who  head  up  local  groups,  who 
have  won  Star  Farmer  Awards,  who 
are  teaching  Sunday  School  classes 
and  othei’wise  demonstrating  the 
achievements  of  our  young  people  in 
school  today.  We  can  be  proud  of  our 
young  rural  citizens  whether  they  were 
award  winners  or  not  for  in  many 
cases  it  was  difficult  for  school  officials 
to  select  only  one  from  many  students 
they  considered  outstanding.  The 
young  people  themselves  often  want  to 
pass  any  credit  they  get  along  to  their 
instructors.  As  one  young  man  wrote 
us  after  winning  the  award,  “May  I, 
at  this  time,  express  my  opinion  of  my 
teacher.  If  we  had  more  teachers  of  his 
caliber,  I  am  sure  we  would  have  more 
outstanding  citizens  as  he  is  so  very 
faithful,  fair  and  cooperative  to  all  his 
students.  He  lends  a  hand  in  every  way 
to  help  us.” 

These  young  people  have  already 
made  great  contributions  to  their  com¬ 
munities.  We  feel  confident  that  most 
of  them  will  be  successful  in  life  and 
that  the  future  of  our  great  country 
will  be  safe  in  their  hands. 


In  the  following  list,  where  two  names  are 
listed  for  one  school,  the  first  is  the  vocation¬ 
al  agriculture  winner,  and  the  second  the  vo¬ 
cational  homemaking  winner. 


NEW  YORK 


Addison  Central  School  Archie  Resue 

Marjorie  Relyea 
Afton  Central  School  Bill  Schuldt 

Doris  Oralis 

Alice  F.  Palmer  Central  School  Rose  Garrett 
Altona  Central  School  Marie  Lucia 

Andrew  S.  Draper  Central 

School  Carolyn  Sugarick 

Avoca  Central  School  Arlene  Barnes 

Beaver  River  Central  School  Dorrance  Martin 
Belleville  Central  School  Claude  Poor 

Barbara  Flitcroft 


Bemus  Point  Central  School  Maurice  Bly 

Jean  Lutgen 

Berne-Knox  Central  School  Ralph  Martin 

Kathryn  Gossman 

Bethlehem  Central  High 

School  Frank  R.  Vadney 


Bloomfield  Central  School  Richard  Sturdevant 
Brookfield  Central  School  Jean  M.  Wright 
Caledonia-Mumford  Central 

School  Carol  Woodgate 


Canaseraga  Central  School 
Canisteo  Central  School 
Canton  Central  School 
Cassadaga  Valley  Central 
School 


Delores  Jacobs 
George  Russell 
Paul  T.  Evans 

Kenneth  Waite 
Shirley  Snyder 


Chateaugay  Central  School 
Chittenango  Central  School 
Cincinnatus  Central  School 
Cohocton  Central  School 


Delaware  Academy  and  Central 


Barbara  Blou 
Shirley  Olmsted 
Elsie  Patman 
Rita  Schiair 


School 


Joyce  Francisco 


Deposit  Central  School  Dorothy  Burlison 

DeRuyter  Central  Rural  School  Joan  Taber 
Elba  Central  School  Franklin  P.  Lund 

Beatrice  Wood 


Elizabethtown-Lewis  Central 

School  Marjorie  Longware 

Ellenburg  Central  School  Sherry  Baker 

Fonda  High  School  Florence  Coons 

Fort  Ann  Central  School  Marshall  Mason 

Janet  M.  Lathbun 
General  Martin  Central  School 

Eugene  Simonick 


"A  real  leader"  is  what 
school  officials  called  Mar¬ 
vin  Colburn  in  recom¬ 
mending  him  for  the  A. A. 
Achievement  Award  at 
the  Weare  High  School  at 
North  Weare,  N.  H.  He's 
shown  here  milking  one 
of  his  own  cows. 


Goshen  Central  School 
Gouverneur  High  School 

Greene  Central  School 
Groton  Central  School 
Hamilton  Central  School 
Hancock  Central  School 
Harpursville  Central  School 
Harrisville  Central  School 
Hartford  Central  School 


Wilbur  Mulhair 
Carlton  Hull 
Joan  Gollaher 
Eva  Marie  Morley 
Ronny  Marks 
Gloria  Cameron 
Amy  Corliss 
Robert  Burrows 
Wilda  Benson 
Franklin  Day 
Joyce  McClenning 


Haverling  Central  School  Robert  Jones 

Marilyn  M.  Gurnsey 
Hinsdale  Central  School  Shirley  Ann  Fairfield 
Holland  Central  School  Richard  Fischer 

Lillian  Fischer 

Holley  Central  School  Gerald  Quaranto 

Honeoye  Central  School  Joan  L.  Velott 

Horseheads  Central  School 

Barbara  Lee  Hanlon 


Interlaken  Central  School  Constance  Hill 

Ithaca  High  School  Ralph  Tuckerman 

Jamesville  High  School  Mary  Knapp 

Jasper  Central  School  Mona  Mae  Hosmer 

Jeffersonville  Central  School 

Dorothy  Townsend 


Kendall  Central  School  Dorothy  Bancroft 

King  Ferry  Central  School  Eugene  Shaw 

Knox  Memorial  Central  School 

Vivian  E.  Fulton 
Lockport  Senior  High  School  Marie  Darlow 
Lowville  Academy  and  Union  Free 

School  Beverly  Hills 


Lyons  Central  School  Barbara  J.  Boyce 

Marion  Central  School  Wayne  Herman 

Barbara  Derks 

Mayfield  Central  School  Nancy  Mortimer 

Mexico  Academy  and  Central 

School  Ida  Sanderson 


Middleburgh  Central  School  Katherine  Mace 
Mineville  High  School  Geraldine  Roach 

Mohawk  Central  School  Catherine  Hartman 
Mooers  Central  School  Marilyn  Rabideau 

Morrisville- Eaton  Central  School 

Philip  Parker 

Naples  Central  School  Germane  Drake 

Newark  High  School  William  Botcher 

Newark  Valley  Central 

School  Lawrence  Bean 

Justine  Ford 


Nichols  High  School  Harold  Ball 

North  Rose  Central  School  Leonard  Humbert 
North  Syracuse  Central  School 

Lester  Temple 


Nunda  Central  School  Barbara  Canfield 

Odessa  Central  School  James  Frazier 

Owego  Free  Academy  Dick  Welch 

Oxford  Academy  and  Central 

School  June  McGowan 

Penn  Yan  Academy  Karl  Mortensen 

Phelps  Central  School  Evelyn  Eggleston 

Pine  Plains  Central  School  Harold  Miller 

Pine  Valley  Central  School  Carol  Corkwell 
Poland  Central  Rural  School 

Lawrence  Polczynski 


Port  Byron  Central  School  Wesley  Bobbett 
Richmondville  Central  School  Betty  J.  Hayes 
Roeliff  Jansen  Central  School  Adrian  Langdon 
Romulus  Central  School  Duane  Warne 

Rush-Henrietta  Central  School 

Conrad  Bethmann 
Schroon  Lake  Central  School 

Katherine  Swinton 
Seneca-Gorham-Potter  Central 

School  Arlene  La  Due 


Sharon  Springs  Central  School 

Barbara  J.  Strobel 
Sherburne  Central  School  Frederick  Frair 

Sharon  Cook 


Skaneatcles  Central  School  Neil  Kimberly 
Smithtown  Branch  High  School 

Myrna  Johnson 

Sodus  Central  School  Marian  Huff 

South  Kortright  Central  School  Robert  Bligh 

Ruth  Chapman 

Southwestern  Central  High 

School  Narita  Gunton 


Stockbridge  Valley  Central 

School  Harold  Jaeger,  Jr. 

Betty  Frost 


Tioga  Central  School  Ronald  Bell 

Sylvia  Ayres 

Trumansburg  Central  School 

Marjorie  Newhart 
Van  Hornesville  Central  School 

Robert  Fahey 

Vernon- Verona-Sherrill  Central 

School  Richard  Warner 

Warwick  Public  Schools  William  Wilhelm 

Joan  Mothiewicz 


Wayne  Central  School 
VVellsville  Central  School 
Westport  Central  School 
Wilson  Central  School 
Windsor  Central  School 


Alvin  Osterhout 
George  Meyer 
Richard  Sherman 
Sharlene  Martin 


Rose  Evelyn  Garrett 
Worcester  Central  School  William  Bishop 

Alice  I.  Bruggeman 
Wyoming  Central  School  William  Meeder 

Sally  Ann  Alwardt 


CONNECTICUT 


Housatonic  Valley  Regional  High 
School 


Mary  Corna 


Rockville  High  School 
Southington  High  School 
Washington  High  School 


Wilbur  Hany 
Geno  Celella 
Georgia  Peterson 


MAINE 

East  Corinth  Academy  Everett  Lancaster 

Lawrence  High  School  William  John  McGuire 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Agawam  High  School  Joyce  A.  Cavanaugh 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Her  initiative  and  mature  understanding 
helped  Joyce  McClenning  of  Smiths  Basin, 
N.  Y.,  win  the  homemaking  award  at  the 
Hartford,  N.  Y.,  Central  School. 

"A  fine  student  and  excellent  livestock 
man"  is  what  they  say  about  George 
Russell,  Award  winner  at  the  Canisteo, 
N.  Y.,  Central  School. 


Mona  Mac  Hosmer  Franklin  P.  Lund 

Mona  Mae  Hosmer  of  Canisteo,  won  the 
homemaking  Achievement  Award  at  the 
Jasper,  N.  Y.  Central  School. 

Franklin  P.  Lund,  winner  of  the  1952 
Award  at  the  Elba,  N.  Y.,  Central  School, 
plans  to  take  up  farming  in  that  com¬ 
munity  after  completing  studies  at  Alfred 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute.  ' 


Caroline  Sugarick  Marshall  Mason 

Her  readiness  to  assume  extra  responsi¬ 
bility  helped  Caroline  Sugarick  of  Schen- 
evus,  N.  Y.,  win  the  award  at  the  Draper, 
N.  Y.,  Central  School. 

Marshall  Mason  of  Comstock,  N.  Y.,  won 
our  Award  at  Fort  Ann  Central  School 
where  he  was  president  of  the  FFA  and 
played  varsity  football  and  basketball. 


Mary  Corna  Harold  Miller 

Mary  Corna,  Canaan,  Conn.,  winner  of 
the  vocational  homemaking  award  at 
Housatonic  Valley  Regional  High  School, 
Falls  Village,  Conn. 

Harold  Miller,  1952  winner  of  the  A.A. 
Achievement  Award  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Central  School,  is  well  started  in  the  dairy 
business— he  already  owns  37  head  of 
Holsteins! 


Joyce  McClenning  George  Russell 


Joan  Taber  Ruth  Chapman 

Successful  participation  in  school  and  com¬ 
munity  projects  won  the  A.A.  Award  for 
Joan  Taber  of  DeRuyter,  N.  Y.,  in  her 
senior  year  at  DeRuyter  Central  School. 
Ruth  Chapman  of  Bloomville,  N.  Y.,  won 
the  homemaking  award  at  the  South 
Kortright  Central  School,  South  Kortright, 
N.  Y. 
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James  Young  Again  Heads 
Milk  Bargaining  Agency 


DELEGATES  at  the  16th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Coop¬ 
erative  Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency  at  Syracuse  re-elected  James 
Young  of  Angelica  as  president;  Leon 
Chapin,  North  Bangor,  vice  president; 
L,  J.  Stammer,  Gouverneur,  secretary; 
G.  L.  Dumont,  Malone,  treasurer;  and 
Andrew  Cochrane,  Ripltey,  and  William 
Storie,  Bovina  Center,  as  members  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Two  new  directors  were  elected : 
Howard  Burdick  of  Andover  to  succeed 
E.  C.  Bardin  of  West  Winfield  who 
was  named  as  honorary  life  member  of 
the'-  Board,  and  Joseph  Denapole  of 
Dolgeville  to  succeed  Robert  Nelson  of 
the  same  address. 

Other  directors  re-elected  were  : 
George  Chamberlain  of  Ellisburg;  J. 
Ellsworth,  South  Montrose,  Pa.;  Ernest 
Hard,  Manchester  Depot,  Vt. ;  Harold 
Woodard,  Wellsburg,  Pa.;  T.  C.  La- 
Porte,  Ellenburg  Depot;  Stanley  Ben- 
ham,  Millbrook. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  were : 
Requesting  that  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Ezra  Benson,  appoint  an 
assistant  secretary  from  the  Northeast. 

Opposing  industry-wide  collective 
bargaining  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  monopolistic 
control  of  industry. 

Opposing  continuation  of  price  con¬ 
trols. 

Favoring  cooperative  service  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  New  York  milkshed. 

Recommending  the  continuation  of 
efforts  to  include  Northern  New  Jersey 
in  a  marketing  agreement  for  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 

Reports 

In  his  annual  address  President 
Young  expressed  a  hope  that  every 
member  will  contribute  1  cent  a  cwt. 
for  the  Milk  for  Health  program. 

Executive  Secretary  Charles  Baldwin 
stressed  the  dangers  of  politics  in  milk 
marketing  and  the  need  for  sound  pro¬ 
visions  in  contracts  with  dealers. 

An  afternoon  forum  with  Dr.  Leland 
Spencer  of  Cornell  as  moderator  and 
participated  in  by  Walter  Page  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Dr.  Robert  Holland  and  Dr.  Her- 
rell  DeGraff  of  Cornell,  Willard  C. 
Drum  of  Albany,  and  William  Moore  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  discussed  the 


Vivian  E.  Fulton  of  R6ute  2,  Canton,  N.  Y., 
winner  of  the  National  Fire  Prevention 
Essay  Contest.  She  is  a  student  at  the 
Canton  Agricultural  and  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute;  has  been  a  4-H  Club  member  four 
years,  and  a  member  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  4-H  Council. 

In  1950  she  was  a  national  winner  in 
the  Farm  and  Home  Safety  Council  and 
attended  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
at  Chicago. 


threat  of  importation  of  dairy  produets. 

Seventy-five  people  at  the  meeting 
tested  a  sample  of  ice  cream  and  an¬ 
other  frozen  dessert  made  with  vege¬ 
table  oil.  Forty-four  picked  the  wrong 
one  as  being  ice  cream;  only  thirty-one 
were  correct.  The  demonstration  im- 

f 

pressed  those  attending  with  the  danger 
of  substitute  dairy  products. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NEW  YORKERS  WIN 
4-H  CLUB  HONORS 

Twelve  New  York  State  4-H  Club 
members  won  national  honors  at  the 
recent  4-H  Club  Congress  at  Chicago, 
William  *  Behling,  Weedsport,  boys’ 
achievement;  Janet  Wilkins,  Homer, 
girls’  achievement;  'Betty  J.  Weaver, 
Rosiere,  canning  achievement,  and  J. 
Ralph  Young,  Union  Springs,  dairy 
achievement. 

Also  Jane  Hurlburt,  Harpursville, 
dairy  foods  demonstration;  Maxine 
Cunningham,  Durhamville,  food  prepa¬ 
ration;  Phyllis  Parks,  Wayland,  frozen 
foods;  Edward  Spicer,  Brier  Hill,  health 
improvement;  and  Florence  E.  Hawk¬ 
ins,  Marietta,  poultry  achievement. 

Janet  Wilkins,  William  Behling, 
Phyllis  Parks,  Robert  W.  Willis  of 
Cooperstown,  and  Barbara  Fulton  of 
Canton,  also  received  sectional  honors. 

—  a. a.  — 

CORNELL  TEAM 

WINS  JUDGING  CONTEST 

At  the  recent  intercollegiate  stock- 
judging  contest  at  the  International 
Livestock  Show  in  Chicago,  the  Cornell 
team^  won  first  place  from  35  colleges 
and  university  teams  competing.  The 
team  from  Oklahoma  was  second  and 
the  one  from  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  third.  A  coed  from  Oklahoma 
won  individual  honors. 

Cornell  University’s  winning  five- 
man  team  was  composed  of  George 
Emde,  Jr.,  of  Lodi,  Calif.;  Robert  Reid, 
Caledonia,  N.  Y. ;  Jack  Wysong,  Forest 
Home,  Md.;  Wolcott  Stewart,  Piffard, 
N.  Y.,  and  Jack  Perry,  Washington 
Mills,  N.  Y.  Fred  Paul,  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
was  alternate  member  of  the  team. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FARM  CREDIT  BOARD 
RE-ELECTS  HAWLEY 

Production  credit  associations  in  fhe 
First  District  have  re-elected  Warren 
W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  of  Batavia,  New  York, 
to  a  three-year  term  on  the  Farm 
Credit  Board  of  Springfield  according 
to  Myron  C.  Peabody,  president  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  of  Spring- 
field.  Mr.  Hawley,  who  is  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  has  served  on  the  Board  since 
January.  1944. 

Other  members  of  the  Board  are: 
J.  Ralph  Graham,  Boscawen,  N.  H., 
chairman;  Jacob  A.  Blakeslee,  Newton, 
N.  J.;  Leon  A.  Chapin,  North  Bangor, 
N.  Y.;  J.  Carlton  Corwith,  Water  Mill, 
N.  Y.;  Julian  B.  Thayer,  Rockfall, 
Conn.;  and  Marcus  L.  Urann,  Hanson, 
Mass. 

_  — A. A.  — 

The  number  of  plants  handling  milk 
and  manufacturing  dairy  products  in 
New  York  continues  to  decline.  Money 
is  saved  in  handling  and  processing 
milk  in  large  quantities.  The  cost  of 
handling  a  hundredweight  of  milk  in  a 
large  volume  plant  may  b^  less  than 
half  the  cost  in  a  very  small  plant.  The 
savings  that  go  with  large  volume  are 
the  basic  reason  for  the  disappearance 
of  71  receiving  plants  since  1949  even 
though  more  and  more  total  milk  is 
produced  and  sold. 


HIAWATHA  AND  THE  SERPENT.  When  engineers  first 
strung  a  cable  across  the  Oswego  River  near  Syracuse,  the 
Onondaga  Indians  said  it  was  a  giant  serpent  .  .  .  and 
that  the  legendary  hero  Hiawatha  would  slay  it!  Today, 
thousands  of  miles  of  Niagara  Mohawk  electric  power  lines 
span  Upstate  New  York,  making  low-cost  electricity  avail¬ 
able  to  every  productive  farm  in  a  vast  21,000  square 
mile  area.  . 


THEY’LL  NEVER  Gp  THIRSTY— when  you  have  an 
electric  pump  that  automatically  waters  your  chickens 
24  hours  a  day.  And  during  cold  weather  the  water  pipes 
are  kept  from  freezing  by  means  of  electric  heating  oables. 
More  and  more  Upstate  Farmers  are  letting  Niagara 
Mohawk  electricity  do  their  chores.  No  wonder,  while  the 
cost  of  everything  else  has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  remains  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 


Niagara 


mohawk 


Listen  to  “ Meet  Corliss  Archer”  over  ABC  Radio  every  Friday  at  9:30  p.m. 


Eat  Frozen  Silage  Better 


“We  aje  well  satisfied  with  our  Leach  Silo  Un¬ 
loader.  It  saves  time  in  operating  my  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  farm.  Our  cattle  eat  more  of  this 
silage  because  it  comes  down  in  flakes,  not 
chunks  as  when  I  pitched  it  out.  And  —  I  don’t 
have  to  climb  that  hazardous  ladder  every  day.” 
RICHARD  BLOW  FARM,  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  INFORMATION 


“I  am  highly  satisfied  with  my  Leach  Silo  Unloader. 
It  takes  us  about  10  minutes  to  feed  50  cows.  The 
silage  is  in  better  condition  than  when  hand-thrown. 
The  cows  like  it  better,  as  there  are  no  lumps  or 
frozen  pieces.” 

WALTER  BOWER.  Pine  City,  N.  Y. 


“I  have  used  a  Leach  Silo  Unloader  since  1946  and  it 
has  been  one  of  the  best  assets  on  our  farm.  Don’t 
know  what  we’d  do  without  it.” 

BERTRAM  K.  CRISPELL, 

Slaterville  Springs,  N,  Y. 


I  LEACH  CO.,  410  Main  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
I  Please  send  me  literature  for  the  following: 
I  □  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner 
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CHIPPED  WOOD 
FOR  FUEL 

N  A  recent  issue  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  there  was  a  letter  from 
a  county  supervisor  who  uses  a  wood- 
lot  to  reduce  the  cost  of  public  welfare. 
It  apparently  frightened  those  seeking- 
aid  into  working  some  other  place 
rather  than  in  the  town  or  county 
woods. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  there 
is  a  place  for  the  public-owned  woods 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  government. 
Any  northeastern  governmental  body 
that  owns  a  woodlot,  heats  buildings 
with  coal  or  oil  and  has  healthy  people 
on  public  welfare  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  heating,  improve  the  woodlot,  and 
do  a  job  in  providing  a  sense  of  worth 
on  the  part  of  those  on  relief— all  in 
one  step. 

It  was  at  least  six  years  ago,  while 
employed  by  the  University  of  Maine 
as  Extension  Agricultural  Engineer, 
that  it  was  my  job  to  assist  many  of 
the  Maine  farmers  and  homemakers  in 
their  current  home  remodeling  project, 
particularly  as  it  pertained  to  struc¬ 
tural,  plumbing,  and  heating  problems. 
In  traveling  from  one  place  to  the  next, 
many  of  the  miles  through  wooded 
country;  yet  I  often  assisted  in  the  se¬ 
lection  or  planning  of  an  oil-burning 
furnace.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  for 
heat  at  hand,  but  oil  is  purchased  from 
hundreds  of  miles  away — why?  This 
question  and  possible  answers  or  solu¬ 
tions  were  a  frequent  brain  teaser  for 
me  as  the  miles  rolled  by. 

In  discussing  this  with  Al  Nutting, 
present  Commissioner  of  Forestry  for 
Maine,  but  then  Extension  Forester,  he 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  answer 
(and  -he  pointed  to  a  box  on  the  floor 
of  his  office)  was  hogged  or  chipped 
wood.  This  aspect  of  the  wood  fuel 
problem  and  the  many  off-shoots  it 
presents  has  intrigued  me  ever  since. 

In  New  York  the  wood  chipper  has 
been  most  frequently  mentioned  as  an 
answer  to  the  bedding  or  litter  prob¬ 
lem  in  areas  deficient  in  straw  and 
sawmill  waste,  yet  I  have  felt  that  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  potential  use  might 
still  be  fuel. 

Are  wood  chips  for  fuel  practical  ? 
Wood  chippers  and  “hogs”  have  been 
used  for  years  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  Portable  machines  are  now  on 


the  market.  Sawmills  have  burned 
hogged  or  chipped  wood  in  dutch  oven 
units  attached  to  the  boiler  for  an 
equally  long  period.  They  do  it  to  save 
money.  The  labor  involved  in  chipping 
wood  is  far  less  than  any  other  method 
of  handling. 

What  is  needed?  Just  the  urge  to 
get  started,  plus  a  self-unloading  truck 
similar  to  that  used  for  spreading  lime 
and  a  conveyor  or  two  to  move  the 
chips  from  bin  to  furnace. 

We  are  doing-  a  little  experimenting 
at  Cornell  with  new  equipment  for  the 
farm  woodlot  at  the  present  time.  I 
am  convinced  that  equipment  is  the 
key  to  our  farm  forestry  and,  for  that 
matter,  our  hill  community  problem, 
and  that  the  wood  chipper  is  one  of 
those  pieees  of  equipment. 

Do  you  know  of  some  open-minded 
town  fathers  who  would  like  to  try  out 
wood-chip  heating?  I  certainly  would 
like  to  assist  them  in  setting  it  up  and 
demonstrating  it  for  all  to  see. — E.  W. 
Foss,  Dept,  of  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Cornell  University. 

—  A. A.  — 

lOO  YEARS  BEHIAD 

HAVE  felt  for  quite  some  time  now 
that  dairy  products  are  not  advertised 
in  the  right  manner.  I  think  they  need 
a  woman’s  touch. 

I  clipped  a  paragraph  entitled,  “No 
Other  Foods  Like  Dairy  Foods”  from 
a  Dairymen’s  League  advertisement  in 
a  July  issue.  This  states : 

“From  the  standpoint  of  human  nu¬ 
trition,  there  is  no  other  protein  known 
to  man  that  is  equal  to  the  casein 
found  in  milk  and  eggs.  There  is  no 
other  “brain  sugar”  known  to  science 
that  can  take  the  place  of  lactose  found 
in  milk.  Above  all,  there  is  no  “growth 
factor”  found  in  any  other  food  that 
produces  the  results  of  that  found  in 
butterfat.  Science  can’t  tell  us  what 
that  growth  factor  is,  but  science  can 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  vege¬ 
table  fats  fkom  which  imitation  dairy 
products  are  made.” 

I  never  knew  the  scientific  reason 
why  dairy  products  are  good  for  you  , 
and  I’m  sure  millions  of  other  house¬ 
wives  don’t  either.  Why  couldn’t  this  be 
printed  in  nationwide  magazines  and  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  millions  to  be 


CHAMPION  JUDGE  OF  HORSES— Sam  Adams,  16,  of  Sodus,  Wayne  County,  (at  extreme 
right)  was  first  in  judging  horses  as  a  member  of  a  Junior  New  York  team  at  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago.  He  also  placed  12th  in  judging  hogs 
and  12th  in  judging  all  classes  of  livestock.  Twenty-nine  teams  were  entered,  with 
the  New  York  group  placing  17th  in  judging  all  classes.  , 

In  the  photo,  left  to  right:  George  Hadlock  of  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  County;  Fred 
Koennecke  of  Cazenovia,,  Madison  County;  Harold  Smith,  Jr.,  of  North  Rose,  Wayne 
County;  a  horse;  Prof.  Harold  A.  Willman,  Cornell  coach;  and  Adams. 


Koennecke  was  fifth  in  beef  cattle  judging  and  19th  in  all  classes. 


The  1953  roster  of  officers  for  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus 
elected  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse  includes:  (from  left  seated)  Mrs. 
Charles  Creveling,  Western  District  director;  Mrs.  Homer  Day,  president;  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Duell,  Northern  District  director.  Standing:  Mrs.  Blanche  Kelsey,  1st  vice 
president;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bales,  2nd  vice  president;  Mrs.  Joseph  Bourke,  Urban  director; 
Mrs.  Frances  K.  Todd,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Elliott  Dickerson,  Southern  director. 


given  out  in  stores?  Many  farmers’ 
wives  would  be  glad  to  distribute  such 
literature. 

I  have  seen  advertisements  about 
June  Dairy  month,  etc.  They  were 
handsome,  but  about  a  hundred  years 
behind. 

If  a  girl  can  become  engaged  by  us¬ 
ing  a  certain  kind  of  soap,  why  can’t 
she  have  dates  by  drinking  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day  and  acquiring  a  complexion 
like  a  baby’s? 

“Mildred  Mouse”  had  beautiful,  shiny, 
glossy  hair  (not  so  much  from  the 
shampoo  she  used)  but  from  the  good 
fresh  eggs  she  was  eating. 

Little  “Joe  Doe”  can’t  be  a  big  strap¬ 
ping  football  hero  from  eating  “Plunky- 
Junkies  Cereal,”  but  he  has  to  drink 
loads  of  good  fresh  milk  and  eat  lots 
of  butter  and  eggs  to  be  strong  and 
healthy. 

Do  you  get  my  idea?  No  one  likes  to 
be  told  to  eat  something  because  it’s 
good  for  them,  but  if  they  can  be  made 
to  see  the  results  in  the  end  through 
the  right  practices,  they  will  listen 
much  better. 

Mrs.  M.  J„  N.  J. 

-  A. A.  - 

LET’S  SUPPORT 
RAILROADS 

WANT  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
editorial  you  had  in  the  Sept.  6th 
Agriculturist  —  Railroad  Problems.  I 
don’t  own  any  railroad  stock.  I  can’t 
own  or  drive  a  car.  But  I  know  the 
railroads  are  getting  a  raw  deal.  Even 
if  we  could  build  roads  that  would  carry 
boxcars  on  rubber,  I  ask  you  what 
would  happen  if  we  get  an  old  fashion¬ 
ed  winter?  A  few  years' ago  we  had  one 
real  storm.  A  lot  of  our  highways  were 
blocked  for  a  week.  And  again,  what 
would  happen  to  our  taxes  if  the  rail¬ 
roads  fold  up?  I’ll  tell  you.  If  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  and  the  B.  &  O.  aban¬ 
don  their  right  of  way  through  here  I 
can’t  pay  my  tax.  So,  I’ll  go  on  the 
Welfare. 

We  could  handle  just  as  much  pro¬ 
duce  by  taking  it  to  the  railroad  in  a 
light  truck  and  let  the  railroad  worry 
about  overloading.  We  used  to  get  by 
when  we  took  our  produce  out  with 
horses.  The  Rural  Mail  Carriers’  Con¬ 
vention  had  a  letter  in  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  which  told  how  the  big 
trucks  damage  the  highways.  Those 
boys  should  know,  don’t  you  think? 

We  are  told  the  big  trucks  haul 
freight  cheaper  than  the  railroad  but 
their  stories  don’t  hitch — part  of  them 
say  they  can’t  make  a  profit  unless 


they  overload.  Is  that  good  for  our 
highways  the  railroads  have  to  help 
build?  Let’s  fight  to  help  the  railroads. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  Olson,  Macliias,  N.  Y. 

—  A. a.  — 

Estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  show  that  more  than  $3,000,- 
000,000  a  year  is  being  spent  for  home 
repair  and  remodeling. 


Left  to  right  are  Miss  Jean  Smith  of 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  and  Robert  Peck,  of  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  who  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  living  and  working 
with  farm  families  abroad  since  last 
June.  Miss  Smith  was  in  Israel  and  Mr. 
Peck  lived  in  Greece.  They  were  dele¬ 
gates  under  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  Program  sponsored  by 
the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation  and  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
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WAGON  BOXES 


BUUD  THESE 
UNITS—  y OURSELF 


HAYRACKS 


STOCK  RACKS 


fttDIBOlt  i 

THREADED 
STEEL  RODS 

JUST  COT,  HIM  MP 
B(N0  TO  ANY  SHAM  - 


This  high-strength  steel 
rod  makes  it  easier  for  you 
to  build  all  kinds  of  farm 
equipment.  REDI-BOLT  is 
threaded  the  full  36"  length. 
To  make  long,  rugged 
braces,  hangers,  anchors, 
etc.,  you  just  cut  to  length 
and  install  with  standard 
nuts.  No  threading  to  do. 

Use  it  for  repairs,  too ! 

REDI-BOLT,  INC.,  Dept.  AA 

5248  Hohman  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


TILT-BED 

TRAILERS 


ITTER 
CARRIERS 


When  you  HORMONIZE  with 


the  ORIGINAL 


Capette  Pellets  continue  as 
America’s  first,  finest  and  MOST 
POPULAR  method  of  hormonizing 
poultry  for  profit!  Millions  of  treated 
birds  have  proven  this  best  seller 
MORE  EFFECTIVE . . .  EFFICIENT 
.  .  .  and  ECONOMICAL.  You  can 
prove  these  results  yourself  and 
“pocket  the  difference”. 


•  Automatic  Implantation  with  small  needle 

•  Special  “binder”  insures  uniformity 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  KIT 
helps  you  sell 
MORE  CAPONETTES! 


Write  for  free  samples  of  promotional 
material  to  Dept.  26. 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

P.O  BOX  1052  —  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

•  Mfd  by  Wick  &  Pry.  Cumberland,  Ind, 


H.  J.  Jennison,  Rl,  Walpole,  N.  Hamp. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 
NEWEST,  BEST  RATED, 

HEAVY  YIELDING  SEED  OATS,  in  U.  S.  & 
Canadian  kinds,  &  James  Hulless. 

GET  FULL  PARTICULARS,  also  circular  en¬ 
titled  “OAT  CROWING  SECRETS  AND 
FACTS  WORTH  READING  AND  KNOW¬ 
ING”  ANSWERING  14  QUESTIONS  about 
oats.  Also,  your  own  salesmen’s  COMMISSION 
COUPON  CHECK.  Saves  you  real  money.  We 
originated  and  still  carry  on  the  fighting  cam¬ 
paign  for  more  and  better  oats  in  the  U.  S. 
Customers  declare  our  oats  and  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  produce  higher  yields.  YOU  CAN  DEPEND 
on  getting  from  us  the  best  for  less.  Amazing  high 
yield  reports  tell  the  true  story.  Write  today 
and  save! 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 


Dept.  AA 
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Waterloo,  Iowa 


SAVE  *100- 


AS 


COSTS 


TTLt 


A5 


LIME  •  SEED  *  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Foctory-lo-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construe- 
Special  hitch.  No*Clog  ogi- 
.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  stotes. 


SWEDESBORO  2  NEW  JERSEY 


This  solid  red  yearling  heifer  is  Hayfields'  Juliana.  Left  to  right  are:  Marion  Nobles, 
manager  of  Hayfields,  representing  the  owner,  T.  E.  Milliman;  James  Lathrop,  Candor, 
N.  Y.,  purchaser  of  the  heifer;  Professor  A.  W.  Gibson,  director  of  resident  instruc¬ 
tion,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 

Prof.  Gibson  represented  Cornell  University  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
this  heifer  at  the  "Herd  Breeder"  sole  on  Oct.  20  were  given  by  Mr.  Milliman  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Carl  E.  Ladd  Scholarship  Fund  and  the  H.  E.  Babcock  Memorial  Fund. 

In  the  box  stand  Harris  Wilcox,  sale  manager  and  auctioneer  of  Wilcox  Sales 
Service,  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  and  Leland  W.  Lamb,  president  of  the  American  Dairy  Cattle 
Club  who  read  the  pedigrees,  Peter  Sinclair,  leadsman  for  Wilcox  Sales  Service 
is  holding  the  heifer.  — Photo:  C.  Hadley  Smith 


Automatic  Milk 

JUDGING  from  the  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  its  booklet  “Automatic 
Merchandising  Increases  Milk  Con¬ 
sumption”  Cornell  University’s  school 
of  nutrition  reports  keen  and  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  milk  vending  ma¬ 
chines  to  stimulate  sales. 

That  sales  are  stimulated  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  studies  of  demand  for  milk 
when  it  was  made  available  in  campus 
buildings,  at  a  boys’  camp,  and  in  a 
central  school  having  no  food  service. 
At  the  camp  the  milk  machine  outsold 
an  adjacent  soft  drink  machine  14  to  1. 
At  the  central  school  three-fourths  of 
the  children  bought  milk.  In  the  cam¬ 
pus  buildings,  monthly  3ales  climbed  to 
22,000  half-pints. 

“Make  mine  chocolate”  was  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  majority  who  patronized 
the  machines.  It  was  an  8  to  1  choice 
of  the  children  in  the  central  school  and 
a  3  to  1  choice  in  the  campus  buildings. 
Even  when  chocolate  milk  was  sold  at 
a  higher  price  than  plain  milk,  people 
preferred  the  chocolate  milk. 

Other  studies  cited  indicate  that  the 
availability  of  chocolate  milk  increases 
milk  consumption  without  reducing  the 
individual’s  food  intake.  Children  were 
found  to  prefer  plain  milk  with  meals 
and  chocolate  milk  between  meals.  The 
desire  for  candy  was  lessened. 

Adding  chocolate  flavor  to  milk  thus 
appears  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
raising  the  calcium  level  of  diets  —  a 
desirable  goal  in  view  of  a  generally 
common  calcium  deficiency.  A  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  study  was  reported  to 
show  that  chocolate  does  not  interfere 
with  the  body’s  use  of  calcium,  and 
that  there  is  apparently  no  harm  from 
using  chocolate-flavored  milk. 

—  a. a.  — 

PROFIT  FROM  PROPER 
MILKING 

ILKING  is  something  you  have  to 
do  on  a  regular  basis  and  if  you 
make  it  as  easy  and  efficient  as  pos¬ 
sible,  you’ll  be  putting  more  money  in 
your  pocket,”  says  W.  A.  Dodge,  Ver¬ 
mont  extension  dairyman. 

He  lists  several  suggestions  for  milk¬ 
ing  for  greater  profits : 

1.  Kindness  and  proper  care  of  your 
cows  should  always  be  part  of  your 
milking  technique.  Kicks,  loud  noises, 


Vending  Works 

and  excitement  retard  the  milk  flow. 

2.  Keep  a  regular  milking  time.  Regu¬ 
larity  adds  dollars  to  the  milk  check. 

3.  Use  a  strip  cup.  This  will  help  de¬ 
tect  cases  of  mastitis. 

4.  Use  a  warm  solution  to  massage 
the  cow’s  udder.  The  stimulation  will 
help  her  let  down  her  milk.  Two  min¬ 
utes  after  the  massage  you’ll  find  that 
your  cows  will  milk  faster.  Under  av¬ 
erage  conditions  you  can  milk  a  cow 
in  three  minutes.  Hard  milkers  and 
high  producers  will,  of  course,  take  a 
little  longer. 

5.  Machine  strip  to  save  time.  Little 
or  no  production  is  lost  by  machine 
stripping.  Massage  the  udder  and  pull 
down  slightly  on  the  claw  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  strip  the  udder.  Always  re¬ 
member  to  cut  the  vacuum  before  pull¬ 
ing  off  the  machine.  Sensitive  udders 
can  be  injured  by  leaving  the  machine 
on  too  long  or  pulling  it  off  without 
cutting  the  vacuum. 

Mr.  Dodge  says,  “Cows  are  bred  for 
high  production  and  fed  for  high  pro¬ 
duction,  so  they  ought  to  be  milked  for 
high  production.” 

—  A. A.  — 

CALVES  DIE  ON 
VEGETARLE  OIL 

OME  recent  experiments  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  show  that  dairy 
calves  that  are  fed  vegetable  fats  in¬ 
stead  of  butterfat  invariably  died  by 
the  time  they  were  3  months  old.  More 
than  100  calves  have  been  used  in  the 
experiment. 

The  vegetable  fats  used  were  corn  oil, 
cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  peanut  oil, 
and  coconut  oil.  The  calves  appeared  to 
show  a  deficiency  of  Vitamin  E,  but 
this  deficiency  was  not  corrected  by 
adding  Vitamin  E  to  the  diet.  The 
symptoms  observed  were  heart  lesions 
and  a  wasting  of  muscle  tissue. 

—  A. a.  — 

EDITORS’  AWARD 

THE  distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Editors’ 
Association  was  presented  to  Dr.  Sam 
Higginbottom,  founder  of  the  Allahabad 
Agricultural  Institute  in  India,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  nation’s  farm 
paper  men  in  Chicago,  December  3.  Dr. 
Higginbottom,  retired  missionary,  is 
now  president  of  the  Christian  Service 
Training  Center  at  Babson  Park,  Fla. 


They're  no  better 
then  their  UDDERS 


Trouble-free  udders  mean  top  pro¬ 
duction.  There’s  no  better  way  to 
protect  the  pay-off  zone  than  with 
time-tested  BAG  BALM.  You  can’t 
beat  BAG  BALM  for  quick  heal¬ 
ing  of  udder  and  teat  Cuts,  Chaps, 
Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn.  Anti¬ 
septic  BAG  BALM  spreads  right, 
stays  on!  Great  for  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  Get  the  big  10-oz.  can 
at  farm  s.tores. 

Send  for  FREE  COW  BOOK! 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville  50,  Vermont 


STAVE-TIGHT 
ACID  RESISTAN 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNADILLA  SILOS' 

Unadilla  Wood  Stave  Silos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  “Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step” 
door  front  system.  Doors  are — 
air-tight,  perfect  fitting  —  and 
save  work,  too,  because  they  al¬ 
ways  open  at  silage  level,  never 
bind.  Send  for  new  Catalog  and 
Facts  on  new,  yYear  Time  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-58,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


BEAN  S  COTTONTAIL  RABBIT  REPELLENT 

Prevents  Gnawing  Girdling.  Brush  liquid  on  bark  of 
trees  from  ground  up  to  four  feet.  Quart-$1.75,  pro¬ 
tects  40-50  young  fruit  trees  all  winter.  Gallon-$5.75; 
pint-$1.00 ;  half-pint-GOe.  (Postpaid).  F.  R.  BEAN 
COMPANY,  Scottsvi lie,  N.  Y.  Farm  Chemical  Formula¬ 
tions  Division  2. 


(768)  12 
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Winter  Evening  Reading 

for  the 

Whole  Family  ! 

%/ 

HERE  is  one  of  tlie  most  revealing  stories  ever  written  about  life 
at  home  during  the  Civil  War  period.  It’s  an  historical  novel 
that  rings  true  because  much  of  the  story  is  based  upon  the 
writer’s  own  family’s  experiences! 

HERE  is  exciting  fiction  to  thrill  the  most  adventurous. 

HERE  you’ll  love  and  hate  with  rugged  individualists  as  they 
fight  in  their  own  ways  for  their  loved  ones,  their  lands  and 
their  beliefs. 

You  will  want  NO  DRUMS  for  your  own  bookshelf  .  .  .  and 
the  novel  makes  a  wonderful  gift  for  young  or  old. 


STILL  AVAILABLE— A  few  copies  of  THE  SETTLERS— also  by  E.  R.  Eastman. 
See  Combination  Offer  In  Coupon 


USE  THIS  COUPON  TO  ORDER 

American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-ND,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $ .  for  which  please  send  me  postpaid - copies  of 

Ed  Eastman's  newest  Book  NO  DRUMS  at  $3.00  each. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER! 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  NO  DRUMS  and  THE  SETTLERS  at  the  special  combination 
rate.  I  enclose  $5.00  for  both  books.  ($3.  each  when  bought  separately) 

Name  - - - — — - - 

Address  — - - — - - 

(Please  print  to  insure  prompt  delivery) 

$3.00  Per  Copy,  Postpaid 


Mr.  Eastman  will 
Autograph  Copies 
on  Request. 


Our  California  tour  party  will  spend  three  wonderful  days  at  the  fabulous  and  de¬ 
lightful  Del  Coronado  Hotel,  enjoying  its  luxurious  accommodations,  delicious  meals 
and  the  glorious  sunshine.  While  there,  we  will  take  a  motor  trip  over  the  Border 
to  Old  Mexico  and  also  visit  San  Diego. 


It’s  WESTWARD  to  CALIFORNIA ! 


ALIFORNIA  Here  We  Come” 
is  a  likely  theme  song  for  the 

_  folks  who  will  start  rolling 

westward  February  18,  1953, 
on  our  American  Agriculturist 
Grand  Circle  Tour.  The  tour  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  March  14 — more  than 
three  weeks  of  wonderful  fun,  friendly 
companionship,  and  breathtaking  sight- 


Requests  have  been  pouring  in  for 
the  printed  itinerary  which  gives  all 
details  of  the  tour  and  the  cost  of  the 
“all-expense”  ticket.  We  are  mailing 
out  the  folders  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


If  you  have  always  had  a  “hanker¬ 
in’  ”  to  pack  up  and  head  West  for  a 
vacation,  now  is  your  opportunity. 
What’s  more,  you  may  do  it  with  none 
of  the  inconvenience  of  trying  to  plan 
it  out  for  yourself,  or  of  coping  with 
train  schedules,  reservations,  etc.  Our 
very  popular  tour  escort,  Mr.  Verne 
BeDell  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  party  and 
you  won’t  have  a  single  thing  to  worry 
about.  All  of  your  time  can  be  devoted 
to  just  enjoying  the  sheer  luxury  of 
good  travel  by  special  Pullman  cars, 
the  finest  in  hotel  accommodations,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  thousand-and- 
one  new  and  different  sights  in  store 
for  you. 

The  sweeping  panorama  of  America 
will  be  spread  out  before  your  eyes  as 
the  train  swoops  westward  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  There  will  be  glimpses  of  great 
cities.  One  whole  day  will  be  spent 
traversing  the  spectacular  Rocky 
Mountains  before  reaching  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  starting  the  exciting 
coastal  trek  which  winds  up  in  Tia- 
juana,  Mexico. 

San  Francisco  will  offer  an  array  of 
exotic  sights  along  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Yosemite 
National  Park  will  add  a  glowing- 
chapter  to  your  travelogue.  And  no  whit 
less  enjoyable  will  be  other  high  points 
along  the  way — the  Santa  Cruz  Coun¬ 
ty  Mariposa  Grove  of  towering  red¬ 


wood  trees;  Monterey,  California’s  first 
capital;  Carmel-by-the-Sea  and  a  17- 
mile  drive  skirting  the  coastline;  glam¬ 
orous  Hollywood  and  Beverly  Hills; 
and  so  on  down  to  below  the  Mexican 
border. 

Homeward  bound,  the  majestic 
Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado  is  the  high 
point,  with  sights  that  will  give  you  a 
storehouse  of  vivid  memories. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  cost  of  the  tour  comparable  to  the 
reasonable  charges  of  former  years. 
For  example,  the  cost  from  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  for  one  person,  using  lower 
berth  on  trains  and  double  room  in 
hotels,  is  only  $757.27.  Our  special 
train  will  leave  from  New  York  City, 
and  pick  up  tour  members  all  along 
the  line  from  thfere  to  Buffalo.  Besides 
upper  and  lower  berths,  we  also  have 
available  a  limited  number  of  other 
p  u  1 1  m  a  n  accommodations,  including 
bedrooms,  compartments,  and  drawing¬ 
rooms. 

For  the  exact  cost  from  your  loca¬ 
tion,  write  today  for  the  illustrated 
itinerary.  Use  the  convenient  coupon 
below,  and  mail  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  And  don’t  delay! 
Last  year  our  space  was  completely 
sold  out  well  ahead  of  the  tour  date. 
Make  up  your  mind  now  that  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  “Westward  Ho!”  for  you  on 
February  18  and  get  your  reservation 
in  the  mail.  A  deposit  of  $25  will  hold 
it,  and  should  it  be  necessary  for  you 
to  cancel  later,  the  deposit  and  any 
other  payments  you  have  made  will  be 
refunded  in  full. 

If  you  have  never  before  gone  on  an 
American  Agriculturist  tour,  .  we 
promise  you  that  we  have  a  wonderful 
experience  in  store  for  you.  The  folks 
who  have  gone  on  our  tours  time  after 
time  say  there  are  no  other  tours  like 
them.  Remember— the  “all-expense” 
ticket  covers  everything,  even  tips. 
You’ll  find  that  this  tour  is  a  real  bar¬ 
gain  in  happiness,  satisfaction,  and 
glorious  traveling. 


E.  R.  EASTMAN 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a 
copy  of  the  itinerary  of  your  California  Winter  Vacation  Tour,  February  18  to 
March  14. 


Name  - 

Address  - 

Please  print  name  and  address 
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From  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP¬ 
ORATION  comes  word  that  a  16mm 
colored  sound  film  with  running 
time  of  27  minutes  will  be  available 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  It  is 
called  "The  Farmer  of  Tomorrow," 
and  is  built  around  the  activities  of 
the  future  farmers  of  America.  The 
film  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  above  Corporation,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Building,  3044  West  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

The  PYROFAX  GAS  COMPANY 
of  New  York  City  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  winners  of  their  “Win- 
A-Kitchen”  contest.  While  the  first 
prize  went  to  an  Indiana  house¬ 
wife,  second  prize  goes  to  a  house¬ 
wife  in  the  Northeast.  She  is  Mrs. 
William  King  of  Beachwood,  N.  J. 
who  won  a  Caloric  gas  range,  a 
Ruud  gas  water  heater,  and  a  Ser- 
vel  gas  refrigerator. 

Other  northeastern  winners  were: 
fifth  prize,  Mrs.  Ralph  Lydic  of 
Home,  Pa.,  and  among  several  win¬ 
ners  of  a  Dynel  blanket  were:  Mrs. 
Edwin  Stratton,  Deep  River,  Conn. ; 
Mrs.  Jos.  F.  Harris,  Farmington, 
Maine;  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Brock, 
Waterboro,  Maine;  Mrs.  Andrew 
Perkins,  Acushnet,  Mass. ;  Mrs. 
Russell  Street,  Conway,  Mass. ; 
Frederick  H.  Brooke,  Nonquitt, 
Mass. ;  William  Congo,  Westwood, 
Mass.;  Parker  S.  Kimball,  Moul- 
tonborough,  N.  H. ;  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Carpenter,  Laconia,  N.  H. ;  Mrs. 
Alfred  J.  Carlisle,  Penacook,  N.  H. ; 
Mrs.  William  H.  Martin,  Hampton, 
N.  J. ;  Mrs.  Florence  Williams, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Thomas,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

THE  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL 
COMPANY  has  a  pamphlet  which 
recommends  an  oil  change  every 
1,000  miles  under  normal  driving 
conditions.  The  pamphlet  is  called 
"When  Should  I  Change  My  Oil?" 
The  pamphlet  is  available  through 
Flying-A  service  station  dealers 
throughout  the  East. 

According  to  HENRY  DISSTON 
&  SONS  of  Philadelphia,  twice  as 
many  farmers  are  now  using  chain 
saws  as  in  1949.  The  Company 
states  that  more  than  half  of  the 
forest  land  in  the  country  belongs 
to  farmers  and  owners  of  small 
woodlots. 

One  way  to  keep  an  eye  on 
weight  gains  of  calves  is  to  use  a 
special  tape  which  you  can  get  on 
request  from  DAWNWOOD  FARMS, 
AA-16,  Amenia,  N.  Y.  They  will  also 
be  glad  to  send  you  information  on 
the  use  of  aureomycin  in  feeding 
calves. 

Interest  in  artificial  drying  of 
corn  and  hay  is  growing  steadily. 
For  complete  information  about 
crop  dryers,  drop  a  post  card  to 
THE  AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  Crystal 
Lake,  Ill.,  or  Chester  I.  Frederick, 
Mendon,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  front  of  the  new  modern 
J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY  Branch 
Building  at  Syracuse.  The  week*  of  De¬ 
cember  8  to  12  was  open  house  where 
everyone  was  invited  to  see  the  new 
setup. 


tZccettiM  ^ox 


Is  there  any  connection  between  what's 
considered  "good  type"  in  dairy  cows 
and  production? 

“Type,”  of  course,  can  be  anything 
that  pleases  a  dairyman.  There  have 
been  occasions  in  the  past  when  ani¬ 
mals  were  selected  for  certain  confor¬ 
mation  without  any  regard  to  the 
amount  of  milk  they  produced,  and  a 
lot  of  people  think  this  was  the  wrong 
procedure. 

However,  we  can  point  out  one  place 
in  which  there  is  a  correlation.  With 
large  pendulous  udders,  many  cows 
produce  a  lot  of  milk,  but  are  unlikely 
to  stay  in  the  herd  a  long  period  of 
years.  There  is  a  definite  correlation 
between  udder  type  and  usefulness. 

We  all  recognize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  dairy  type  and  the  beef  type 
and  no  one  would  pick  a  beefy  dairy 
animal  as  a  foundation  animal  for  a 
dairy  herd.  But  plenty  of  trouble  starts 
whenever  we  insist  on  a  type  or  con¬ 
formation  that  has  no  relation  to  pro¬ 
duction. 

:{:  *  * 

is  it  true  that  dusting  cabbage  reduces 
the  number  of  bursted  heads? 

Tests  at  Geneva  proved  the  point  you 
mention.  The  explanation  is  that  dust¬ 
ing  to  control  cabbage  worms,  aphids 
and  thrips  maintains  strong  leaves,  and 
that  healthy  leaves  give  off  more  mois¬ 
ture  and  keep  moisture  fluctuation  at 
a  minimum  in  the  head.  Incidentally  in 
one  test,  dusting  increased  yield  by  3 
tons  per  acre  without  fertilizer,  and 
5  y2  tons  when  1,800  pounds  of  5-10-10 
were  used. 

:*«  m  * 

How  many  baby  chicks  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  that  we  buy  for  each  pullet  that 
we  want  to  put  in  the  houses  next  fall? 

A  few  years  ago  the  answer  to  that 
would  have  been  three.  However  the 
average  mortality  of  chicks  has  been 
cut.  Out  in  Indiana  they  got  some  fig¬ 
ures  together  showing  on  the  average 
that  2,365  straight-run  chicks  were 
needed  to  house  1,000  pullets.  Michi¬ 
gan  figures  were  similar,  being  2,381; 
Oregon  reported  2,598. 

*  *  * 

Why  does  popcorn  so  often  fail  to  pop 
satisfactorily? 

Often  the  moisture  content  is  incor¬ 
rect.  Most  houses  are  too  dry.  Corn 
will  pop  well  during  the  winter  if  you 
can  hang  it  on  the  cob  in  the  garage, 
or  you  can  store  it  in  a  fruit  jar  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  of  moisture  assuming,  of 
course,  that  it  has  the  right  moisture 
content  when  you  put  it  in  the  jar. 

#  *  * 

How  can  a  dairyman  judge  the  produc¬ 
tive  ability  of  a  cow  he  wants  to  buy  or 
a  daughter  of  that  cow  when  so  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  care  and  feeding  which  the 
cow  gets? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  two 
cows  with  approximately  the  same  in- 


"You  know  what  happened  to  the 
Stuarts  when  they  gave  their  old 
baby  buggy  away." 


herited  capacity  to  produce  milk  will 
actually  produce  far  different  quantities 
because  one  gets  much  better  care  and 
feed  than  the  other.  The  only  way  you 
as  a  buyer  can  take  this  into  account 
is  to  see  the  herds  in  which  prospective 
purchases  have  been  producing,  to  note 
the  differences  in  feed  and  care,  and  to 
ask  the  owner  some  questions  relative 
to  the  type  of  roughage,  the  amount  of 
grain  fed,  etc. 

*  *  * 

I  read  about  fall  planting  of  straw¬ 
berries.  When  you  set  out  strawberries  in 
the  fall,  do  you  get  a  crop  the  next  sum¬ 
mer? 

No.  Fall  planting  is  a  substitute  for 
planting  the  next  spring  and  you  do 
not  get  a  crop  the  following  summer. 

The  idea  is  that  you  frequently  have 
more  time  in  the  fall  and  that  you  get 
the  job  done.  It  is  also  true  that  you 
get  a  better  root  system  because  they 
will  start  growing  first  thing  in  the 
spring  and,  therefore,  you  are  likely  to 
get  a  better  crop  when  the  patch  comes 
into  bearing. 

*  *  * 

I  understand  the  difficulty  of  managing 
an  orchard  grass  pasture.  However,  what 
area  should  be  seeded  assuming  that  the 
management  of  the  pasture  is  good? 

About  a  half  acre  per  cow  is  all  that 
a  herd  can  handle  in  the  spring.  If  a 
mixture  of  orchard  grass  and  legumes 
gets  ahead  of  you,  the  best  way  to 
handle  it  is  to  cut  it  and  put  it  in  the 
silo. 

*  *  * 

During  the  war  we  were  told  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  feed  so  much  protein,  but 
now  a  lot  of  dairymen  are  feeding  pretty 
much  as  they  did  before.  Who  is  right? 

It  is  our  feeling  that  many  dairymen 
are  feeding  more  protein  than  is  neces¬ 
sary,  particularly  in  view  of  the  better 
roughage  which  a  good  many  cows  get. 
There  is  some  good  evidence  that  a 
grain  ration  with  16  per  cent  protein  is 
high  enough. 

*  *  * 

I  have  read  about  the  new  idea  of 
growing  more  corn  by  growing  more 
plants  per  acre.  How  close  should  corn  be 
planted  to  give  between  12,000  and 
14,000  stalks  an  acre? 

When  corn  is  planted  in  rows  3  feet 
apart  and  with  stalks  1  foot  apart  in 
a  row,  you  will  get  14,500  stalks  per 
acre. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  possible  to  paint  galvanized  iron 
so  that  the  paint  won't  flake  off? 

This  is  difficult  to  do  because  the  gal¬ 
vanizing  process  leaves  a  film  of  zinc 
that  prevents  paint  from  bonding  well. 
Old  galvanized  metal  holds  paint  better 
than  new.  If  galvanized  metal  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  weather  for  at  least  six 
months  before  it  is  painted,  good  re¬ 
sults  usually  will  be  obtained. 

* .  *  * 

What  can  be  done  to  keep  moisture 
from  condensing  on  cold  water  pipes? 

The  pipes  can  be  insulated.  Several 
types  of  insulating  material  can  be 
used.  A  prefabricated  type  is  split 
lengthwise  so  that  it  can  easily  be 
placed  around  the  pipe.  Other  insulat¬ 
ing  materials  are  wrapped  around  the 
pipe.  A  third  type  is  a  mastic  com¬ 
pound,  which  is  applied  to  the  pipe  by 
hand. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  true  that  a  lot  of  grass  and  clover 
seed  is  wasted  because  it  is  planted  too 
deep? 

Yes.  Tests  at  Cornell  showed  that 
most  seeds  grew  when  planted  ^-inch 
deep;  that  less  than  half  of  them  grew 
when  they  were  put  in  1-inch  deep,  and 
that  only  about  10  per  cent  grew  when 
they  were  buried  iy2  inches  deep. 


EVERY  YEAR. 

AT  THIS  TIME  THE 
YIELD  DROPS  -  IN 
lSPITEOFHIGH-COST 
FEEDING 


LET'S  ADD 

KOW-KARE 

I'VE  HEARD  IT 
HELPS  AVOID 
FRESHENING 
STRAIN  ,TOO 


JX 


YOUR  SMALL 
DAIRY  IS  NOW 
BEATING  MANY 
LARGER  ONES. 
HOW  COME, 
FRED  ? 


LATER 

WE'RE  ADDING  KOW-KAR^ 

NOW.  ITS  GREAT  FOR 
LAGGING  APPETITES  OF 
COWS  IN  BARN. 

-REALLY  j 
PAYS  OFF'  M 


■JA 


BIGGER  MILK  CHECKS^ 

MEAN  BETTER  LIVING 
FOR  ANY  MILK  PRODUCER. 

LOTS  OF  CREDIT.  HELPS 
TO  CONVERT  EXPENSIVE 


Get  this  proven  feed- 
supplement  at  your 
farm -supply  store.  It 
really  pays  off. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  for  24- page  illustrated 
treatise:  “Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville1  12 
Vermont 


NEW!  50  LB.  FEED  MIX  DRUM 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 

Scab  teats,  teats  that  have  been  stepped 
on,  cut  or  bruised  —  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
1  shape  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug 
and  Farm  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  16,  N.  Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50< 
(16  Dilators) 


Or.  Mcnjlors 

MSVICAJIV 

Teat  Victors 


ggt  Two  famous  Siios  fo 

1  HARDER  1 


SILOS 


Concrete 


Write  for  literature  oCobleskill,  N.Y. 


(770)  14L 


)  $c*h  'T'Oat'iM  Sagd: 

"You  will  PROTECT 
YOUR  INVESTMENT 

with  my  U.S.-Mass.  Cert. 

Rhode  Isla  nd 

REDS" 


World  famous  Warren  Production-Bred  Reds, 
Hamps  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  have  been 
perfected  by  29  years  of  pedigree  breeding  and 
held  official  laying  records  up  to  3966  eggs 
per  pen  for  13  birds.  Now  you  can  buy  TOP 
PERFORMANCE  .  .  .  proved  by  consistently 
high  scores  in  laying  contests  and  in  the  field. 

1952  CONTEST  RECORDS 

NEW  YORK  STATE-High  Pen,  1st  Rhode  Island 
Red  Pen,  2nd  Rhode  Island  Red  Pen.  MAINE— 1st 
Rhode  Island  Red  Pen,  High  Hen.  TARLETON, 
Texas-High  Cross  Pen,  High  Cross  Hen,  2nd  Rhode 
Island  Red  Pen  HUNTERDON,  N.  J.  —  1st  Rhode 
Island  Red  Pen.  PENNSYLVANIA  —  2nd  Rhode 
Island  Red  Pen. 


PRODUCTION-BRED 
REDS,  HAMPS,  and 
BARRED  CROSS 

U.S.-Mass.  Cert.  Pullorum  Clean 
23  Years  without  a  Reactor 
Straight  Run  and  Sexed  Chicks 

FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG 
ADDRESS  BOX  50 


Pullets  Have  Funnv  Ideas 


ating 


JLJ 

NORTH 

.WARR 

BROOKFIELD, 

1 

S. 

Chumberli n 
BARREDdR0CKS 
RED-ROCKS 


Vt.-U.S. 

Approved 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


Wr 


Since  1911  more 
RICHOUALITY 
Chicks  have  gone 
on  farms  each  year. 

High  production, 
large  egg  size, 
good  livability,  are 
the  reasons  —  our 
customers  say.  Leg- 
horns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
tc  for  information  and  prices. 


WALLACE  RICH  &  SON 

HOBART,  N.  Y. 


WEBSTER’S  REDS 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean 
We  have  had  no  reactors  since  1937. 

EXCELLENT  LAYING  TEST  RECORDS 

During  1949,  1950  and  1951,  Webster  Kerbs  at 
the  Western  New  York  Laying  Test  averaged 
262.5  eggs  and  278.6  points  per  hen,  with  an 
average  of  25.22  ounces  per  dozen  in  egg  weight. 
We  had  100%  Livability  during  1950  and  1951 
and  tied  for  first  among  all  Red  breeders  at  all 
tests  with  only  2.6%  mortality  during  the  three- 
year  period. 

Write  today  for  price  list 

Webster  Poultry  Farm  R.D.3,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


THEY  LIVE 

THEY  LAY 

THEY  I* AY 

For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits— ORDER 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.S.  Approvod-Pullorum 
Clean  flocks  that  -give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gams  that  mean  low  unit  costs.  Your  choice 
of  New  Ham psh i res.  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  White 
Rocks,  Cornish,  all  Crosses.  15,000  Breeders.  Full  in¬ 
formation,  write — 

L.  P.  GUNSCH,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.— Box  A 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


ye  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
~  “  Large  Hens  mated  with  males,  bred  for  egg 
production.  Low  prices  on  iStr.  Run  Chicks  &  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


By  MONROE  BABCOCK 

AN  you  look  at  a  pullet  and  tell 
what  is  going  on  in  her  mind  ? 

I  know  that  you  will  say  I’m 
immodest  but  I’ve  been  associ- 
with  chickens  and  particularly 
with  pullets  since  I  could  first  get  out 
of  my  mother’s  sight  and  run  to  the 
chicken  house.  I  believe  I  understand 
chicken  psychology. 

If  you  want  your  pullets  to  lay  eggs 
all  over  the  floor  in  the  hen  house,  just 
keep  them  outside  on  range  until  after 
they  have  started  to  lay.  Then  lock 
them  up.  You  will  get  eg'gs  everywhere. 

If  you  house  your  pullets  before  they 
start  laying,  watch  them  as  they  start 
to  get  fairly  decent-sized  combs.  They 
will  start  hunting  all  over  in  every 
place  you  can  imagine  to  lay  their  eggs. 

They  will  even  lay  them  up  on  top  of 
beams  and  out  of  reach  if  they  can. 

This  may  not  make  sense  to  you,  but  if 
you  stop  to  analyze  it,  it  really  does. 

Through  the  process  of  elimination  over 
millions  of  years,  jungle  chickens  that 
were  smart  about  where  they  hid  their 
nests  were  the  ones  that  survived.  The 
ones  we  have  today  still  carry  that  in¬ 
stinct. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  20,  1952 

BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 


Increased  production  of  eggs  and 
meat,  better  livability  and  vigor, 
are  yours  with  Chamberlin  Barred 
Rocks  or  Red- Rock  Crosses.  Won¬ 
derful  for  broilers  or  hormonized 
fryers.  Red- Rocks  are  favorites  for 
egg  production.  Chicks  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Order  Early!  Write  for 
free  circular  totfay. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 
R.r.D.  2,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Looking  for  Enomies 

Why  does  a  pullet  prefer  to  lay  an 
egg  in  a  corner  in  a  dark  place  to  lay¬ 
ing  one  beside  the  straight  wall?  Why 
does  she  prefer  the  wall  to  the  middle 
of  the  pen?  If  she  can  lay  an  egg  in  a 
corner,  she  can  put  her  tail  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  she  has  only  to  guard  ninety 
degrees  of  angle.  She  is  smart  on  ge¬ 
ometry. 

If  she  lays  an  egg  beside  a  straight 
wall,  then  she  has  got  to  guard  one 
hundred  eighty  degrees.  If  she  lays  the 
egg  out  in  the  middle  of  the  pen,  which 
she  certainly  doesn’t  want  to  do  if  she 


can  help  it,  then  she  has  got  to  guard 
three  hundred  sixty  degrees. 

Why  do  pullets  prefer  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  banks  of  nests  that  are  fas¬ 
tened  onto  solid  walls  in  preference  to 
nests  that  are  fastened  onto  posts  out 
in  the  pen?  If  you  watch,  you  will  see 
pullets  walk  back  and  forth  under  the 
nests  that  are  fastened  out  in  the  pen 
and  still  not  want  to  jump  up  to  lay  in 
these  nests.  That's  because  the  pullet 
thinks  she  has  to  guard  three  hundred 
sixty  degrees  of  space  and  won’t  even 
bother  to  jump  up  and  find  out. 

Therefore, 'if  you  are  going  to  put 
nests  out  in  the  pen,  put  them  on  a 
solid  partition  that  goes  clear  to  the 
floor.  Then  if  she  can’t  see  through  the 
partition,  she  thinks  she  is  laying  the 
egg  against  the  wall  and  will  be  more 
likely  to  get  up  and  investigate  the 
nest.  After  she  looks  the  nest  over,  if 
it  is  the  old  style  nest  where  she  gets 
into  a  compartment  by  herself  and  if 
it  is  solid  on  the  back,  then  she  can 
turn  her  tail  to  the  back,  her  beak  to 
the  front,  and  guard  the  nest.  She  will 
feel  quite  happy. 

Screen  the  Corners 

To  prevent  pullets  from  laying  eggs 
in  the  corners,  I  suggest  that  you 
screen  them  off  with  wire,  particularly 
until  all  of  the  birds  get  into  produc¬ 
tion.  After  pullets  have  done  the  first 
hunting  around  for  a  pest  and  have 
started  to  lay,  they  will  usually  lay  in 
the  nest  that  they  decided  upon  and 
won’t  hunt  a  new  place  to  lay.  You  can 
take  the  screens  down  after  they  have 
all  come  into  production. 

Also,  if  you  can  illuminate  the  dark 
corners,  it  helps  to  keep  them  from 
Laying  in  the  corners.  If  your  nests  are 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


In  the  center  at  the  front  is  a  12  x  15  feed  storage.  The  ground  in  front  is  built  up 
so  the  feed  can  be  wheeled  from  a  truck. 

Another  ‘••Pole  Type”  Henhouse 


A  FTER  reading  Monroe  Babcock’s 
article  on  pole  type  poultry  housing 
in  the  Nov.  15  American  Agriculturist, 
I  wonder  if  another  report  may  be  in 
order. 

I  also  built  such  a  house  in  1951  and 
have  used  it  for  raising  caponettes. 
Both  winter  and  summer  this  48  x  96 
ft.  house  has  been  successful  in  every 
respect.  This  you  may  judge  by  the  fact 
that,  despite  poor  poultry  meat  prices 
for  half  the -period,  this  house  has  al¬ 
ready  returned  a  profit  in  excess  of  full 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment,  the 
latter  including  fans,  brooders,  water 
system  and  mechanical  feeder. 

This  pole  house  is  warm  and  dry  in 
cold  weather.  It  has  a  nearly  flat  roof 
of  1-in.  rise  to  the  foot  to  reduce  ex¬ 
cess  air  space  and  avoid  cost  of  the 
false  ceiling  (that  Babcock  will  proba¬ 
bly  come  to).  Insulation  is  a  2-in.  glass 
wool  blanket  between  the  rafters  and 
reflective  vapor  barrier  paper  below. 
Side  walls  are  double  boarded  at  low 
cost  by  the  use  of  car  doors  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  insulating  siding.  The  dirt 
floor  is  graded  higher  inside  than  out, 
is  of  gravel  soil,  and  the  building  is 
situated  near  a  hill.  Fans  are  operated 
continuously  once  birds  are  a  few 
weeks  old.  Far  from  having  any  mois¬ 
ture  problem  here,  I  am  almost  bothered 


by  excessive  dryness  until  the  latter 
stages  of  rearing. 

There  are  some  rats  on  this  farm  but 
we  have  yet  to  find  the  first  one  inside 
this  pole  house.  Our  approach  to  this 
problem  was  to  provide  a  continuous 
ground  line  barrier  of  tar  coated  metal 
roofing  sheets.  A  trench  was  dug  cir¬ 
cling  the  building  under  the  bottom 
sidewall  nailing  girt.  Then  these  2-ft.- 
wide  metal  sheets  were  nailed  to  the 
girt  and  allowed  to  hang  down  into  the 
trench.  When  the  trench  was  filled  we 
had  18  in.  of  metal  barrier  below 
ground  and  6  in.  above,  filling  the  space 
from  ground  line  to  start  of  our  siding. 
This  not  only  stops  the  rats,  but  we 
have  no  wood  in  contact  with  the 
ground  except  for  the  treated  poles. 

I  like  my  pole  type  house.  More  im¬ 
portant,  birds  seem  to  like  it,  too,  as 
they  do  well  in  it.  For  inflationary 
times,  I  like  the  idea  of  a  low-cost 
structure  that  can  return  its  cost 
quickly.  On  permanence,  a  carefully 
built  pole  house  seems  to  me  good  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Should  we  fig¬ 
ure  further  ahead  than  that?  Today 
would  you  build  the  20  x  20  ft.  unit  that 
was  the  “last  word”  in  poultry  housing 
of  just  a  few  years  ago?  I’ll  build  at 
low  cost  and  be  free  to  change  with 
the  times. — C.  B.  Hering,  R3 ,  Oneonta, 
New  York,. 


HOWTO  WASH  EGGS 

Here  are  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  poultry 
scientists  plus  altera¬ 
tions  by  J ohnnv  Huttar. 
President  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  &  Egg-  National 
Board,  (I)  It  is  best, 
although  not  absolutely 
essential  ,  to  separate 
the  dirty  eggs  from  the 
clean  and  wash  only 
the  dirties.  (21  Eggs 
....  should  he  washed 

within  24  hours  of  the  time  they  are  laid.  (3) 
The  wash  water  must  be  clean.  In  the  machines 
where  eggs  are  dipped,  not  more  than  2  baskets 
?‘,eS£s  sll0llld  ,be  cleaned  in  each  batch  of  water. 
(4)  The  eggs  should  be  immersed  no  longer  than 
3  minutes.  Any  surplus  detergent  should  be 
rinsed  off  the  shells  with  warm  water.  (5)  The 
bactericidal  detergent  (the  kind  that  kills  bac¬ 
teria)  should  be  added  to  each  fresh  batch  of 
7«?iteTi,at  th.®  raJe  }  teaspoonful  per  gallon. 

I,  J.  •shoVld  be  warmer  than  the  eggs 

—110  to  120°  is  about  right.  (7)  The  washing 
equipment  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  every  dav. 

\  , j  water  solution  of  bactericidal  detergent 

should  be  used.  (8)  The  eggs  should  be  quickly 
dried  after  washing.  (9)  The  eggs  should  be 
packed  when  cool  and  dry. 

^hw!le9,h°L"”  Exclusively:  We  now  hatch 
only  White  Leghorns.  It  looks  like  poultry  feed 
will  continue  to  be  high  and  White  Leghorns, 
we  believe,  will  continue  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able  commercial  egg  producers.  This  year  we  won 
the  New  Jersey  Test,  also  the  New  Jersey  Flock 
Sample  Old  Hen  Test,  and  we  won  the  Georgia 
Rando™  Sample  Test  by  an  eyelash— all  with 
our  White  Leghorns. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog:  Our  48-page  catalog  will 
interest  you.  Gives  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
to  30  days  of  age  on  chicks,  98%  sexing  accuracy. 
Tells  you  all  about  us.  Write  for  copy  today. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3G,  Ithaca,  New  York 


AWLFY 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

"Bring  in  the 
Profits" 

■  •  •  Famous  for  High  Egg  Production,  top  livability, 
large  body  and  egg  size.  Trapnesting,  progeny-test¬ 
ing,  and  rigid  selective  breeding  during  the  past  30 
years  have  produced  these  dependable  profit- makers 
for  commercial  egg  producers.  If  you  want  more 
efficient  production — more  eggs,  larger  eggs,  at  low- 
jst  feed  cost  per  dozen — start  with  Hawley  White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Order  yours  early! 

12,000  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Also  hatching:  Gray-Leghorn  Crosses  —  the  heavy 
birds  that  lay  white  eggs;  and  WHITE  BROILER 
CROSSES — the  new  cross  that  challenges  the  best 
broiler  strains.  Write  us  today  for  free  literature 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


Route  1-E  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Chapman 

hicks 


llf|l 

and  (food  fttofjits 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — “Bred  for  the  needs  of 
the  commercial  egg  producer.”  High  Flock  Av¬ 
erages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large  pullet  body 
size,  and  large  egg  size — that’s  what  customers 
get  with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  All  mat¬ 
ings  headed  by  Mount  Hope  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Plan  ahead — with  extra  profits  in  mind.  Order 
Chapman  Farms  White  Leghorn  Chicks  early. 
Although  we  specialize  in  White  Leghorns  we 
can  supply  New  Hampsliires  and  Sex-Links  on 
advance  order.  Free  folder  tells  full  story  of 
these  profitable  chicks.  Write 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

238  Warren  St  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free ! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
|  ANCONAS.  1953  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 

Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R.D.  6.  Saltillo,  Pa. 
LEISTER’S  Penna.-U.  s.  CHICKS 

Approved 

[THINK  NOW  about  your  1953  needs.  Ask  for  our 
LITERATURE  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT  and  man¬ 
agement  practices  in  these  Breeds:  lt.O.P.  White  Leg- 
'  horns.  New  Hampshires,  Bar.  or  VVh.  Rocks,  Rock-lted 
or  Red -Rock  (Sex  Line)  Crosses  We  give  year  around 
(  service.  Full  information  furnished  Free.  U.  S.  Pul 
lorum  Passed. 

[  C.  P.  LEISTER  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  McAlistemlle,  Pa. 

FORD’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Are  100%  of  the  strain  that  won  the  1952  N.  Y.  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test  which  is  based  upon  profits  over  feed 
and  chick  costs.  We  changed  to  Brendcr’s  strain  in 
1947.  High  grade  cockerels  purchased  from  him  ever 
since  besides  our  own  progeny  testing  to  screen  out  the 
best.  Pullorum  clean. 

VERNON  M.  FORD,  R.D  6,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


-JUNIATA  LEGHORNSr 


Pedigreed  Foundation  —  Pullorum  Tested 
We  Buy  No  Eggs.  Write  For  Low  Prices 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Frick  Company  Celebrates 

Centennial 


THE  Frick  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  portable  sawmills  and  farm 
machinery  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  Centennial.  The  Company 
is  publishing  a  Centennial  history 
which  will  be  available  shortly  before 
Christmas. 

Above  is  shown  a  portable  steam  en¬ 
gine.  An  engine  of  this  type  made  in 
1877  was  in  active  use  in  Madison 
County,  Va.,  for  72  years.  That  engine 
is  now  at  Waynesboro  and  is  still  in 
running  condition. 


George  Frick,  who  started  the  Frick 
Company  was  a  millwright  in  the 
1840’s,  and  at  that  time  he  started  to 
build  steam  engines,  threshers,  and 
later,  sawmills.  The  Panic  of  1873 
nearly  ruined  this  business.  However, 
a  group  of  13  men  (one  of  them  a 
younger  son)  raised  $34,000  to  save 
the  enterprise  and  by  1884  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  net  worth  of  $900,000. 

Since  then  the  line  of  Frick  machines 
has  been  extended  to  include  gasoline 
tractors,  balers,  corn  harvesters,  silo 
fillers,  feed  mills,  and  power  units. 


Journey  to  the 
Far  Pacific 

By  GOVERNOR  THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 

(Doubleday  &  Company,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.  $4.00) 

DURING  the  summer  of  1951  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  traveled  41,000  miles, 
visited  17  republics,  kingdoms,  terri¬ 
tories  and  colonies  in  the  Pacific  area. 
He  wanted  to  see  conditions  at  first 
hand  and  to  form  for  himself  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  people  and  the  nations  that 
stand  between  communism  and  the  free 
world.  In  this  book  he  has  given  us  his 
impressions  in  the  most  vivid  and  clear 
account  that  I  have  seen  of  what  people 
are  thinking  and  what  is  happening  in 
the  Far  East  at  the  present  time. 

All  of  us  have  wondered  what  was 
back  of  all  the  peace  talk  in  Korea 
that  has  ended  in  nothing.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  Governor  Dewey  writes : 

“I  never  saw  so  many  people  so  un¬ 
happy  over  the  prospect  of  peace— 
because  nobody  believed  the  Soviet 
would  allow  it  to  be  a  real  peace  .  .  . 

I  do  have  the  firm  impression  that  the 
people  of  Japan  are  grateful  to  the 
United  States  for  our  determination  to 
create  a  new  approach  in  world  rela¬ 
tions  by  extending  a  treaty  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  friendship  to  a  van¬ 
quished  enemy.” 

In  his  book  the  Governor  records 
visits  with  emperors,  students,  military 
commanders,  business  men,  laborers, 
doctors,  shopkeepers.  In  short,  he  tried 
to  get  the  thinking  of  people  at  all  lev¬ 
els.  In  connection  with  his  visits  with 
farmers  he  says: 

‘‘I  have  found  that  in  many  nations  of 
the  world  the  fact  that  I  have  a  farm 
provides  me  with  a  universal  lan- 


1 0-4, 
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'Try  it  lyin'  down." 


guage,  and  whenever  I  am  in  a  foreign 
country  I  try  to  spen&  at  least  one 
day  visiting  farms  .  .  .  Whatever  I 
learn  in  the  cities  is  often  contradicted 
by  the  thoughtful  view  of  the  man 
and  his  wife  who  work  the  soil  .  .  . 
They  live  away  from  the  mass  opinion 
and  sometimes  hysterical  moods  of  the 
big  cities.” 

In  that  whole  region  of  the  Far  Pa¬ 
cific  Governor  Dewey  found  a  deep  de¬ 
termination  .to  remain  free  of  Red  dom¬ 
ination,  and  he  sums  up  his  visit  with 
the  words : 

‘‘Accepting  our  Pacific  neighbors  as 
partners  and  friends,  on  terms  of 
equality  and  mutual  respect,  we  can 
build  a  mighty  peace  which  will  be 
not  only  material  but  spiritual.” 
“Journey  to  the  Far  Pacific”  is  highly 
recommended  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
get  a  down-to-earth  view  of  what  is 
going  on  in  that  vast  and  vital  region 
of  the  world.  It  is  packed  with  facts  and 
reads  as  interestingly  as  any  novel. 

—  A. a.  — 

PULLETS  HAVE  FUNNY 
IDEAS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

in  the  darker  parts  of  the  room,  they 
will  like  them  better.  If  you  are  using 
rollaway  nests  that  have  wire  floors, 
you  will  want  to  put  straw  in  the  nests 
until  your  pullets  all  get  to  laying  and 
then  take  the  straw  out.  They  don’t 
like  to  lay  on  wire  very  well,  but  after 
they  get  into  the  habit  of  laying  in 
those  particular  nests  they  will  lay  in 
them  on  the  wire  after  you  take  the 
straw  out. 

I  mentioned  straw  in  the  bottom  of 
the  nests,  but  of  course  we  like  shav¬ 
ings  or  sawdust  in  the  regular  nests 
better  because  there  are  not  little  mor¬ 
sels  of  food  that  the  chicken  thinks  she 
must  eat  in  this  type  of  litter  as  cortr- 
pared  to  straw  which  always  seems  to 
have  something  in  it  that  she  wants  to 
scratch  for.  We  have  also  used  Staz- 
Dry  for  nests  and  that  works  okay,  too. 

When  you  have  a  flock  of  pullets  lay¬ 
ing  heavily.  I  suggest  that  you  put 
lights  on  them  so  that  the  lights  come 
on  around  3:00  in  the  morning,  start¬ 
ing  along  early  in  August  and  leave 
the  lights  on  until  May  because  it  will 
not  only  stimulate  egg  production  but 
some  birds,  after  they  skip  a  day,  will 
lay  quite  early  the  next  morning.  If  you 
have  the  lights  come  on  early,  the  birds 
will  lay  the  eggs  in  the  nests  rather 
than  laying  them  under  the  roosts  and 
in  various  places  where  the  egg  is  like¬ 
ly  to  become  either  badly  soiled  or 
broken  and  eaten. 


YOUNG  FOLKS  HAVE  THE  ANSWERS! 

GOOD  many  young  dairymen  in  New  York  State 
and  Western  Vermont  are  enjoying  the  prize-winning 
advantages  in  profits,  convenience,  low  cost  and  safety 
w  in  breeding  their  dairy  project  animals  or  junior  herds 

the  modern  artificial  breeding  way  to  the  great  dairy  sires  of  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 

At  show  after  show  and  fair  after  fair  they  have  seen  daughters  of 
NYABC  sires  take  top  honors  in  type  and  production  classes.  In  their 
own  and  neighbors’  herds,  they  have  seen  herd  production  averages 
grow  and  net  income  improve. 

They  understand  the  vital  advantages  of  N\ABC  sires  which  have 
been  desirably  reproved  in  artificial  breeding.  They  know  the  strong 
inheritance  for  production  being  proved  for  young  analyzed  sires 
which  are  sons  of  desirably  proved  AB  sires  out  of  daughters  of  de¬ 
sirably  proved  AB  sires. 

Progressive  young  dairy  farmers  are  making  an  important  and 
growing  addition  to  the  dairy  cattle  artificial 
breeding  organization  owned  by  its  members. 

4-H  Leaders  and  FFA  Instructors  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont:  Write  today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  4-H  and  FFA  Group  Memberships. 

Write  to  NYABC,  Box  528-A,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


^paaott  a  dmttttga 


To  all  readers  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  to  all  dairymen,  and  especially  to  the 
40,000-plus  members  of  New  York  Arti  ¬ 
ficial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  the  very 
best  for  Christmas  and  a  profitable,  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy  New  Year  from  your 
friends,  co-workers  and  employees  at 


Box  528-A,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


HI  Merry  Christmas  j|| 


Happy  New  Year 


net  plenty 

FAST  MEAT,  TOO. ..with 

HUBBARD’S 

HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Gather  more  eggs,  day  after  day  — make 
more  profits— with  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shires!  Get  excellent  combining  qualities 
for  superior  Crossbred  meat,  too. 

25  years  of  pedigree-breeding  give  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  an  inherited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  200  eggs  or  more— hen  monthly 
basis  .  .  .  plus  vitality,  fast  growth,  early 
maturity,  low  laying-house  mortality.  This 
year— get  this  pedigree-bred,  profit-making 
strain!  Hubbard  breeding  pays. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds —  From  selective 
New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock  matings... 
Hubbard’s  Crosses  give  you  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat.  For  more  profitable  broilers 
—get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crossbreds. 
Write  for  valuable  free  catalog! 


FREE  24-page 
catalog ! 

24  illustrated  pages  tell  you 
why  Hubbard's  25  years  of 
pedigree-breeding  give  you 
MORE  EGGS  — SUPERIOR 
MEAT.  Get  your  copy,  today! 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box 
20,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WALPOLE,  N.  H.  (Phone:  Walpole  78) 


s 


(772)  16 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 10  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.00.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — 1  B.  and  Bloodtested  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  in  canoad  lots.  E.  C.  Talbot,  Leonards 
vllle,  New  York 


150  COWS  on  nano,  new  milkers  also  fall  cows.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  large  black  and  white  Holsteins.  Milk  check 
payments  considered  Canadian  Livestock.  Sales.  Route 
49,  Marcy,  New  York,  between  Utica  and  Rome. 
Telephone  Utica  6-2972. 


GUERNSEYS 


YEARLING  Guernsey  Bull — registered — both  granddams 
classified  excellent.  Sire — proven,  dam  produced  10.0SC 
milk  467  fat  305  days  2x.  Wyehinere  Farm,  Ontario, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE— Bull  horn  May  1952.  Dam  made  15194- 
627  Sr3C.  Maternal  granddam  has  17886 — 887  5  yrsC 
and  6  All  daughters.  Sire— Coldspring's  Romulus  Anchor 
22  AIt  Daughters — is  desirably  proven  for  both  type 
and  production.  Also  a  few  choice  heifers.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN 

TWENTY  large  reg.  Holstein  heifers  to  freshen  soon. 
Accredited  and  certified  on  blood.  Lonergan  Bros.. 
Homer,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  Bull.  Born  Dec.  1951.  Straight  —  nicely 
marked.  Others  younger.  Best  Itag  Apples.  Come  and 
see  them  or  write,  C.  S.  Harvey,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS 

BROWN  SWISS  Purebred  heifer  calves  for  sale.  Pro¬ 
duction  tested  dam,  NYABC  sires.  Jack  Conner,  Sunny- 
gables  Farm,  Elmira  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

TWO — Nineteen  months  old  Angus  registered  bulls. 
Elmer  R.  Webb,  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE;  18  Hereford  Heifers.  Not  -registered.  De¬ 
horned.  Bred  for  March  and  April  'calves.  The  Gage 
Stock  Farms  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  Beef  Cattle.  T.B.  and  Bangs 
accredited.  2-6-7  month  heifers  $250.00  each.  3-4  yr. 
cows  with  calf  at  foot,  bred  back.  Bulls  of  various 
ages.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  Phone  7111. 

BRAHMAN 

TWO  PUREBRED  Brahman  Bull  Calves.  Born  May  and 
June  1952.  Gredn  Acre  Farms,  Arcade,  New  York. 
Telephone:  Java  2293. 

SWINE 

PIGS  For  Sale — 6  u  lo  weeks  old,  Chester  White 
Poland  China  and  Hampshire.  Free  transportation  for 
orders  ot  >0  to  100  oigs.  Samuel  Ruggiero.  P  o  Box 
104,  West  Concord.  Mass.  Tel.  Concord  1585-M. 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  Farm.  Pure-bred  Berkshire  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  sired  by  a  son  of  Climax  606000.  Well  grown 
and  excellent  type.  Leslie  M.  Merwin  &  Son,  Fillmore, 
New  York. 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE — Bred  Yearling  ewes — black  &  white  faced, 
in  lots  of  six  or  more  delivered  to  your  farm  with  no 
extra  charges.  With  milk  lambs  six  to  eight  weeks  old 
selling  on  the  New  York  Markets  at  $20.00  to  $25.00 
and  wool  prices  advancing  I  don’t  know  of  a  better 
investment  in  livestock  than  young  bred  ewes  at  cur¬ 
rent  prices.  Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy  Farms, 
Allamuchy,  N.  J.  Telephone  Hackettstown  685-J. 

FOR  SALE:  Seventeen  registered  Shropshire  bred 
ewes,  plus  four  spring  lambs.  Good  age,  type,  flesh. 
$900.00  for  lot.  Peter  Huntington,  Westford,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE:  20  eight  months  old  Belgian  colts,  15  one 
and  a  half  year  old  Belgian  colts,  10  four  year  old 
mules,  6  matched  pairs  of  Sorrell  mules,  3  good  pairs 
well  broken  work  mares,  I  Sorrell  registered  Belgian 
stallion.  Telephone  Stanley  513Y23,  Earle  A.  Noble, 
Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


BOXERS— best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy.  Strong, 
healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber,  Slaterville  Road. 
Ithaca,  New  York.  40849 


GENUINE  RAT  TERRIERS:  Pedigreed.  Papers  furn¬ 
ished.  Caswell,  Box  1015,  Altoona,  Penna. 

PUG  Puppies  4  mos.  old.  Ideal  family  pet.  Blue  Star 
Kennels,^  Medina,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  puppies,  ready  for  Christmas.  Pure¬ 
bred,  without  papers  $20.00.  Order  early.  Earl  Tuttle, 
Pine  Tavern  Farm.  Leicester,  N.  Y.  20  A,  Phone  394. 

- — -  ■  .  ■  — - - ....  -I - 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  bloodlines, 
friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced.  Write  us  your 
requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke.  New  York. 
Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


PUREBRED  Boston  puppies,  reasonable.  J.  Ginz.  Ulster 
Park,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  English  shepherd  pups.  Farm  raised.  Fe¬ 
males  $10.00,  males  $12.00.  P.  E.  Spencer,  R.  5, 
Canandaigua,  New  York. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIES.  Beautiful,  intelligent.  Cham¬ 
pionship  breeding.  Unexcelled  farm  dogs.  Adorable 
puppies  $30.00;  $35.00; — Brood  matrons  $35.00  up. 

Yearling  male  $100.00.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer, 
Pennsylvania. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 

DOGS 
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REG.  Collie  Puppies.  Ready  for  Christmas.  Stud  serv¬ 
ice.  Rosy  Acres  Kennels,  New  Berlin,  New  York. 
Ph.  9-2443. 


POULTRY 


McGREGOR  Farm  Chicks.  All  our  Leghorn  chicks  are 
produced  on  our  own  farm  from  our  7,000  selected 
breeders.  They  are  the  Babcock  strain  and  are  pullorum 
clean  and  U.S.  approved.  They  are  great  producers. 
Write  for  price  list.  McGregor  Farm,  Maine,  N.  Y. 

ZIMMER'S  Poultry  Farm  Dryden  Leghorns,  also  100% 
pure  Mt.  Hope  Leghorns.  Parmenter  Reds,  Red  Rock 
Cross.  Pullorum  clean.  They  live,  lay,  pay.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Details  on  request.  Chester  G.  Zimmer. 
Box  C,  Gailupville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS  are  the  ideal  farm  chicken.  Our  birds 
are  good  'ayers.  Fine  for  broilers  and  fryers  because 
they  are  fas*  feathering  and  fast  growing.  They  supply 
the  present  demand  for  quality  meat  with  white 
feathers.  Write  for  prices  and  hatching  dates.  Dryden 
Springs  Farm.  Dryden.  New  York. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS  make  great  layers. 
We  believe  you  will  enjoy  raising  our  White  Leghorn 
chicks.  They  live  well  on  the  average  farm  and  will 
lay  heavily  if  given  anywhere  near  a  break  on  feed  and 
care.  Babcock's  White  Leghorns  hold  most  of  the  top 
egg  laying  test  honors  over  all  breeds  at  all  tests.  Send 
for  our  catalog  and  ask  us  to  send  you  Babcock’s 
Healthy  chick  news  which  gives  you  poultry  information 
you  won’t  find  in  text  books.  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 
Inc..  Route  5A.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MARSHALL'S  Chicks  mean  poultry  profits  —  that’s 
why  our  hatchery  has  made  record  growth.  Marshall’s 
Red-Rock  crosses  and  White  Leghorns  produce  lots  of 
large  eggs,  our  Rock-Reds.  White  Rocks  and  Cornish- 
White  Rock  crosses  make  meat  in  a  hurry  for  quick 
broiler  profits.  Write  or  call  today.  Marshall  Brothers. 
RD  5ra,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  9082. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorns,  40  years  of  breeding  pays 
off  in  large  egg  size  and  heavy  production.  All  stock 
from  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms.  Pullorum  clean. 
Vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  catalogs.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


FOR  HIGH  Egg  Production :  White  Rocks  and  Red 
Rock  Cross.  For  Quick  Broiler  Profits:  Nichols  New 
Hampshires  and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  NY-US  approved  pullorum  clean.  Spring- 
brook  Poultry  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  820J2. 

BALL  Red  Rocks  and  Babcock  strain  leghorns  have 
reputation  for  high  egg  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like  the  fine  liva¬ 
bility  of  Ball  chicks  which  are  now  being  hatched  in 
our  new  hatchery  building,  one  of  New  York's  cleanest 
and  best  equipped  hatcheries.  Send  for  interesting 
folder  describing  our  farm  and  hatchery.  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  Z.  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER  White  Leghorns.  Our  34th  year  breeding 
White  Leghorns  exclusively.  Trapnested  continuously 
since  1921.  Only  Leghorns  among  ten  high  pens  at  New 
York  Random  Sample  Test  two  successive  years.  Large 
birds.  Large  eggs.  The  White  Leghorns  you  can  depend 
upon  every  year  for  profits.  Charles  H.  Weidner  and 
Son,  Box  2.  West  Shokan,  N.  Y.  Phone  Shokan  2727. 


TOPS  for  Egg  and  mea'  profits — Ebenwood  Farm’s 
pullorum  clean  “Business  Hamps.”  Hatching  every 
week.  Free  catalog  Ebenwood  Farm,  Box  B-50,  West 
Bridgewater.  Mass. 


GIANT  Toulouse,  Chinese,  African,  Embden,  Buff 
Geese.  Pekin,  Rouen,  Wild  Mallard,  Muscovy,  Buff 
Ducks.  20  varieties  Bantams.  Over  1,000  birds  to  pick 
from.  Murray  McMurray,  Box  A70,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns  exclusively  perform¬ 
ance  proven  on  the  farms  of  our  customers.  Write  for- 
illustrated  circular.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


BABY  CHICKS  $6.85 — 100  C.O.D.  New  Hampshires, 
White  Rocks  &  heavy  assorted.  As  hatched.  Price  at 
hatchery.  Surplus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  15,  Pa. 

N.Y.-U.S.  Certified,  N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Sun 
View  Leghorn  Farm  high  record  leghorn  hen  housed 
average — 242  eggs  N.Y.S.  all  time  high  HOP  still 
stands;  Highest  hen  housed  average  in  N.Y.S.  ll.O.P. 
in  1948-49.  Highest  qualified  average  in  N.Y.S.  R.O.P. 
in  1949-50.  Highest  per  cent  qualified  birds  laying 
over  300  eggs  in  N.Y.S.  R.O.P.  8th  highest  per  cent 
qualified  birds  laying  ’  over  300  eggs  in  U.S.  R.O.P. 
(364  flocks).  Highest  per  cent  qualified  N.Y.S.  R.O.M. 
males  1949-50.  Highest  3  years  hen  house  average 
N.Y.S.  R.O.P.  232  eggs  per  bird.  No  culling  at  any 
time.  Owned  and  operated  by  Sam  DeLucia,  MacFarlane 
Road,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.  Tel  Wappingers  Falls  65. 


LAFAYETTE  Farm  White  Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red 
Chicks.  U.  S.  approved-pullorum  clean,  certified  ll.O.Pl 
males  used.  John  Ronner,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


GET  BETTER  Turkey  poults  this  year  for  less  money. 
Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved  White  Hol¬ 
lands  &  Beltsville.  Write:  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  G. 
Middlecreek  Pa. 


TURKEY  POULTS — New  sensational  Nebraskans,  best 
for  market  at  any  age.  Also  White  Hollands,  Bronze, 
and  Beltsville  Whites.  Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Ph.  C.M.  3-0427. 


DUCKS 


BABY  DUCKS — The  famous  L.I.  White  Pekin  duck¬ 
lings.  $30.00  per  100  in  lots  of  200  or  more.  Send  for 
circular.  Lukert’s  Hatchery,  East  Moriches.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  C.M.  3-0427. 


GEESE 


GOOSE  and  Duck  hatching  eggs,  Guinea,  Pheasant 
and  Quails.  Small  low  priced  incubators  for  these 
breeds.  Illustrated  interesting  circular  free.  Goshen 
Poultry  Farm,  G-14,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


EMBDEN  Geese.  The  big  whites.  Ganders,  $10.00; 
$15.00.  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 


RAW  FURS  —  Muskrat,  mink,  coon,  otter.  Mail  your 
weasel  skins.  Price  list  free.  H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son, 
Alstead,  N.  H. 


CANDIES 


CREAMED  maplenut  fudge  *  or  maple  pecan  pralines. 
Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  $1.50  lb.  insured,  postpaid. 
Woolley’s,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


PECAN  PRALINES  —  made  according  to  old  New 
Orleans  recipe,  1  lb.  box  $1.00.  Mardi.  Gras  Food 
Shop,  Dept.  A- 12.  P.  O.  Box  808,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PECANS 

GEOKG1A  pecans,  in  shell.  Mixed  varieties.  Five 
pounds,  $2.50  postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 

REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  Catalog — Free!  Farms,  homes,  auto  courts, 
businesses,  etc.  3446  bargains  described.  31  states. 
World’s  Largest.  52  years  service.  Save  thru  Strout 
Realty.  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

TO  SETTLE  estate — productive  family  farm,  136  acres, 
level  loam  soil,  large  barns,  milk  rights,  good  water. 
Worth  looking  at.  Arthur  J.  Ferris,  Admn. ;  Albion, 
New  York. 

FRUIT 

TREE  Ripened  Florida  grapefruit  $1.75  bushel,  oranges 
$2.25,  mixed  $2.00.  You  pay  express  on  delivery.  Ramsey 
Groves,  Largo,  Fla. 

BUSHELS  Prepaid,  delicious  oranges  $5.25 — smaller 
$4.25.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  Plants.  34  varieties  for  spring  planting. 
53  list  free.  Rex  Sprout  Sayre,  Pa. 

HAY 

STRAW  and  top  quality  hay  delivered  subject  to  your 
-nspection  or.  arrival.  J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain 
R.  D.  4.  N  Y.  Tel.  4-8282. 

TOP' quality  hay  &  straK  of  all  types.  Delivered  or  at 
farm.  H.  F.  Grover,  Afton,  N.  Y.  Ph.  7-2174. 

ALL  types  of  hay  and  straw,  delivered  by  truck  load, 
guaranteed  as  represented,  state  'your  needs.  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Stewart.  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

GINSENG 

GINSENG  WANTED:  Wild,  dry  root  only.  Price  lists 
free.  H.  C.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

HONEY 

NEW  HONEY :  Choice  Clover  New  York’s  finest.  5 
lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  Buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.30;  6-5  lb.  $6.90.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zpne.  60 
lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.80  F.O.B.  Sold 
by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


OLD  fashioned  tender  new  clover  comb  honey  chunks. 
5  lb.  tin  $1.85,  plain  $1.50  prepaid.  Charles  Peet, 
Marathon,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES 


SEED  POTATOES — Katahdins  and  Cobblers  with  low 
disease  readings.  Special  sizes.  Write  for  prices.  L.  M. 
"Lew’’  Hardison,  Gen’l.  Mgr.,  Clark  Seed  Farms, 
Main  Office.  Bichford,  N.  Y.  Tel.  56-F-12. 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  Farm.  Certified  Katahdin  and 
Ontario  seed  potatoes.  Clean  field  reading  and  high 
yielding.  Leslie  M.  Merwin  &  Son,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WATCHES  Wanted  —  any  condition  Highest  prices 
paid.  Also  broken  jeweliy.  spectacles,  dental  gold, 
diamonds,  silver  cash  sent  promptly  Mall  articles  or 
write  tor  free  information.  Lowe’s — 22  Holland  Bldg.. 
St.  Louis  1.  Mo. 


WANTED  To  Buy  two  sided  speed  sprayer,  model  36 
preferred.  Heavy  duty  tractor  on  rubber.  State  price, 
year,  condition  model.  Also  other  orchard  equipment. 
Merritt' Hart,  Dutchess  ,  Turnpike.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED : — Raw  furs — deer  skins — wool.  Highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices  paid.  Paul  Baratier,  7  R.I,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Edison  wax  cylinder  records.  N.  E.  Ander¬ 
son,  33  Jackson  St..,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


NEW  FILM  for  Old— Eight  exposures  developed,  en¬ 
larged,  in  an  album  and  a  new  roll,  63  cents;  12  ex¬ 
posures,  67  cents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  mail¬ 
ing  bag.  Robert’s,  Box  444,  Salem,  Mass. 

8  EX. -35c,  12-50c.  Prints  are  Jumbo  Size  in  plastic 
ring-bound  albums.  Quality  work  —  fast  service.  Am¬ 
bassador  Photo,  BOXT7A,  Boston  1,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanted  on  large  certified  milk  ‘farm.  Highest 
wages  paid.  Pay  for  overtime.  Steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  Room  and  hoard  reasonable.  Opportunities 
for  dependable  men.  Write  for  information.  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory  Company,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


MARRIED  man  to  assist  young  farmer  in  developing 
200  acre  dairy  farm;  central  New  Jersey.  Good  house 
available.  Stuart  Palmer.  Columbus,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Any  time  between  now  and  Spring,  experi¬ 
enced  matried  man  as  working-manager  of  250  acre 
fiat  land  modern  dairy  farm,  2  miles  from  Towanda, 
County  Seat  of  Bradford  County.  40  milking  Jerseys — 
30  youngsters.  Good  living  and’  working  conditions'. 
Permanent  job  for  right  party.  Give  age,  experience, 
references  and  desired  salary.  Karl  D.  Shiner.  Towanda, 
Penna. 

WANTED:  Married  working  farm  foreman.  Must  have 
ability  to  handle  men  and  cows,,  House,  lights,  milk 
plus  $240.00  a  month.  References  required.  Write  Box 
66,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

SINGLE  men  for  general  farm  work,  must  know  how 
to  drive  tractors  and  operate  farm  equipment,  to  work 
with  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  no  milking.  Good  wages, 
year  round  job  for  reliable  men.  Write  Mr.  Taylor, 
Hideaway  Farm,  Chester,  N.  J.  or  phone  Chester  43R. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

CORDUBOY  overalls— sizes  1  to  6— $1.25.  Please  pay 
postage.  Children's  Wholesale  Shop,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

YARN:  Free  Samples  and  Directions.  All  wool  knitting 
and  rug  yarns:  Patterns  and  frame.  Lowest  prices.  Buy 
direct.  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills.  Box  TM.  Harmony,  Me 

RUG  STRIPS — 100%  wool,  lightweight,  assorted  shades, 
long  strips,  5  lbs.  $3.25.  Paste-  assortment  4  lbs.  $3.23. 
Quiltmakers — Best  assortment  of  large  flowered  prints 
color-fast.  latest  patterns.  7  lbs.  $2.25.  Extra  large 
blocks  5  lbs.  $2.00.  All  postage  extra.  Community 
Textiles.  29  Radcliffe  Ave.,  Providence.  Rhode  Island, 

A  USEFUL  yet  inexpensive  Gift.  Streamlined  Pepper 
Mill,  generous  supply  pepper  corn  included.  Send  only 
$1.00  for  yours.  John  Whyte.  80  Beech,  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey. 

PINKING  Shears,  only  $2.00  postpaid.  Manufacturer's 
Christmas  overstock.  Guaranteed  super  value  or  refund. 
A.  Hardy  Sales,  Box  155,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 

SATIN  Ribbon  Bargain:  50  yards  35c — Assorted  colors, 
widths,  5  yard  lengths.  Postpaid,  refunds.  Adams,  734 
Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Smaller  posts  are 
pointed  for  driving.  Write  for  prices.  Murray  Snell. 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  206F11. 

1953  BRIGGS-STRATTON  powered  garden  tractors, 
only  $99.50.  No  frozen  pipes  heating  cables,  $1.00  up. 
Write  today  to:  Stanley  Wooden,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

LOOKING  For  A  Silo?  For  the  kind  of  silage  that  will 
produce  the  most  profits  buy  a  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silo 
with  performance  guaranteed.  Be  prepared  for  next 
ycar'vS  crop  ana  leceive  an  early  order  discount  by 
ordering  your  silo  now.  Universal  Steel  Silo  Company, 
Box  361-A,  Red' Creek,  N  Y. 

UNION  CITY  School  bus  bodies  available  on  popular 
type  chassis  at  all  times.  Transit  Sales  &  Service.  Inc., 
23  South  Street,  Danbury,  Conn.  Tel.  8-5645. 

CASELLINI -VENABLE  Corporation — Your  “Caterpillar’’ 
Dealer  offers  the  following  used  equipment  for  sale: 
“Caterpillar”  Diesel  40  tractor  with  bulldozer  recon¬ 
ditioned,  $2,500.00.  “Caterpillar’’  Diesel  40  tractor  good 
condition.  $1,700.00.  “Caterpillar”  D7  tractor,  7M 
series  with  hydraulic  angiedozer,  good  condition,  with 
new  track  links  $7,000.00.  "Caterpillar"  D6-60  tractor 
5R  series  with  Caterpillar  6S  hydraulic  bulldozer,  re¬ 
conditioned,  new  tracks,  rolls,  idlers,  etc.  A-l  condi¬ 
tion  $8,500.00.  “Caterpillar”  D4-44  tractor  7J  series 
with  hydraulic  bulldozer,  fair  condition.  Cletrac  AG 
tractor  good  condition,  $950.00.  Allis-Chalmers  HD10W 
tractor  with  Gar  Wood  hydraulic  bulldozer,  manufac¬ 
tured  1947,  good  condition.  Case  VAI  wheel  tractor. 
20  H.P.  good  condition.  $750.00.  "Caterpillar”  No.  12 
Motor  Grader  with  cab  and  scarifier  9K  serjes,  very 
good  condition.  Adams  Diesel  modek  M511  Tandem 
Drive  Motor  Grader,  good  condition.  I1D7  Allis- 
Chalmers,  wide-gauge,  bare  machine,  fair  condition. 
Casellini -Venable  Corporation.  Barre,  Vt.  Phone  90. 

BROADCASTER — Fertilizer — Lime  —  Seed  —Factory  to 
you.  Price  saves  $100.00  Sizes  3  to  14  foot.  Has 
sturdy  long-lasting  construction — special  hitch — no  clog 
agitator — gives  exagt  spreading  —  50  to  8000  lbs.  pel 
aero.  Iron  clad  guarantee — 12000  working  in  28  states. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Mooreven,  Swedesboro  3,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  Exchange  for  anything  that  can  lie 
used  on  a  fruit  or  dairy  farm.  One  16,000  egg  Petersine 
and  one  Jamesway  5288  egg  Incubators  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Thomas  A.  Tripp,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  Phone  2713. 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS 

OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks  cleaned, 
deodorized  with  amazing  PAW  PAW  ODORLESS.  Tried 
and  proved  effective  by  over  150,000  worldwide  cus¬ 
tomers.  Easy,  safe,  economical  to  use.  Saves  digging, 
pumping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Post¬ 
card  brings  FREE  details.  BURSON  LABORATORIES, 
Dept.  C-32,  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 

JOIN  Worldwide  Amateur  Gardeners  Society.  Receive 
free  seeds,  magazines  directly  from  abroad.  200,000 
members.  Fioricultura,  Box  71.  Boston,  Mass. 

WEEDS  Quickly  Destroyed  with  kerosene  burner.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine,  AA2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

1 

QUILT  Pieces — Tubfast  prints,  large  pieces,  fine  quality. 

2  pounds  $1.25 — 4  pounds  $2.40,  sample  package  25c. 
Wayne  Fox  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 

GOLDEN  Popcorn  postpaid.  Surprise  your  friends  for 
Christmas,  mailing  daily,  4%  lbs.  $1.00.  Popping 
guaranteed.  Russell  Luce,  Groton,  N.  Y. 
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By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

ARKETING  lambs  or  old  worn 
out  ewes  and  buying  breeding 
stock  have,  through  the  years, 
set  up  customs  or  rules  that 
every  lamb  man  should  know.  This, 
therefore,  is  not  directed  at  the  old  es¬ 
tablished  flock  owner  but  at  the  new 
owners  and  at  our  4-H  Club  young 
people. 

Q  Lambs  are  not  fit  for  market 
weighing  much  under  75  pounds  or 
much  over  100  pounds.  In  the  first  case, 
the  cuts  are  too  small  for  ready  sale 
( too  much  bone  and  waste  to  the  edible 
meat  they  carry).  If  over  100  pounds, 
their  cuts  are  too  large  for  the  average 
family  to  use  economically.  This  is  the 
first  consideration  of  the  man  who  is 
buying  your  lamb,  and  any  good  buyer 
can  guess  the  weight  of  a  lamb  or  the 
average  weight  of  a  flock  of  lambs 
within  3  pounds. 

0  Condition.  Any  market  lamb  must 
carry  at  least  some  fat  over  its 
ribs— in  fact,  all  over.  Lamb  cannot  be 
boned  out  if  thin  or  fatless,  as  thin 
cows  can,  or  its  meat  used  generally  in 
prepared  meats.  It  is  too  expensive  an 
operation  to  bone  out  a  lamb  for  so 
little  meat,  and  its  meat  does  not  com¬ 
bine  well  with  fats  or  other  meats. 

Q  The  two  “musts”  in  lamb  raising, 
then,  are  to  market  at  the  right 
weights  and  to  be  sure  that  they  carry 
fat 

Meat  Grades 

Choice  or  prime  lamb  is  so  fat  that 
under  considerable  pressure  with  your 
hands  you  cannot  feel  its  ribs  or  the 
bones  of  its  back  or  rump.  Lambs  fed 
a  very  fattening  ration  or  on  excellent 
pasture  will  put  on  fat  evenly  all  over 
their  bodies.  This  is  in  contrast  to  some 
breeds  of  cattle  that  will  get  “globby 
fat”  under  above  conditions.  Old  ewes 
and  old  rams  will  get  “globby  fat” 
(lumps  of  fat  around  tails,  shoulders, 
etc.),  but  not  lambs. 

A  good  lamb  is  a  fat  lamb,  which 
may  be  “paunchy”  with  a  big  sagging 
belly.  This  paunchiness  can  be  fed  off 
(more  and  better  feed  for  a  longer 
time).  This  good  lamb,  while  really  fat, 
may  not  have  grown  uniformly — long 
neck,  wider  in  forequarters  than  hind¬ 
quarters  or  vice  versa,  or  there  may  be 
“too  much  daylight  under  him”  (long 
legged),  which  tends  to  make  all  his 
cuts  angular  instead  of  blocky.  He  may 
also  be  as  fat  as  a  choice  lamb  but  he 
shows  that  he  has  had  bad  handling — 
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ATTENTION  Dairymen!  Use  A.D.D.’s  Liniment  — 
(formerly  sold  as  “Save  The  Cow”).  Simple,  effective 
treatment  for  relief  of  congestion  due  to  garget  (swol¬ 
len  udder).  Fouls,  minor  cuts,  bruises.  Order  now! 
Have  it  handy  for  instant  application.  Send  $1.35  direct 
to  manufacturer.  A.  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


intivi) — Elderly  boarders.  Good  care  if  needed.  Rag 
weaving.  Daisy  Cronk,  Wyalusing,  R.  2,  Penna. 


POPCORN— Thompson's  Bear  Paw.  Tenderest  corn  you 
ever  ate.  35c  per  lb.  postpaid,  4th  zone.  Glenn  L. 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 


$1.00  BRINGS  lovely  “Christmas  Bells,”  songs,  dances, 
marches.  “Health-Happiness,"  with  “Prayer-Powerful” 
free.  The  Star  Publisher,  Roulette,  Pa. 


GOING  Out  of  business  sale!  Hundreds  of  books— must 
be  sold.  Prices  cut  way  below  cost.  Send  for  list. 
Bookshop,  6115  Rockside  Rd.,  Cleveland  9,  Ohio. 
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fleece  burry,  dirty,  or  mud  clinging  to  it 
— or  wool  pulled  in  places,  which  is  a 
sure  sign  of  bruised  meat  underneath. 

Medium  lambs  are  those  within  the 
weight  range  or  a  few  pounds  out  of  it 
either  way.  They  carry  flesh  and  some 
fat.  Their  ribs,  rump  bones,  backbone, 
etc.,  can  be  felt  under  slight  hand  pres¬ 
sure,  or  they  lack  a  true  type  of  con¬ 
formation  (out  of  shape).  They  are 
just  homely -looking,  unfinished  lambs. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  a  market  lamb 
and  the  price  will  vary  from  4  to  9 
dollars  a  hundredweight  alive. 

Unfortunately  cull  lambs  are  market¬ 
ed,  and  lambs  weighing  110  pounds  or 
more  are  marketed.  There  is  no  price 
base  for  a  thin  lamb  (65  lbs.  or  less) 
or  a  lamb  weighing  much  over  100 
pounds.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  “catch- 
as-catch-can”  for  a  buyer  of  this  kind, 
and  no  man  can  produce  lambs  to  sell 
on  that  kind  of  a  basis. 

Differing  from  other  animals,  there 
are  no  “runt”  lambs  or  “skips”  as  they 
are  called.  I  have  seen  this  proved 
many,  many  times.  Year  after  year, 
without  a  failure,  I  have  seen  sheepmen 
buy  these  little  30-  to  60-pound  lambs 
(perhaps  nearly  a  year  old  and  almost 
worthless),  take  them  home  and  give 
them  care,  feed  and  bring  them  back 
in  150  to  200  days  as  “choice”  lambs. 
The  man  who  markets  lambs  weighing 
over  100  pounds  is  gambling.  He  may 
win,  and  he  often  does,  for  there  is  a 
limited  outlet  at  good  prices  for  them 
at  hotels  and  restaurants,  on  steam¬ 
ships,  etc.  Where  big  cuts  are  wanted, 
but  mighty  few  housewives  want  a  15- 
or  20-pound  leg  of  lamb  at  75  cents  a 
pound.  Therefore,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
any  man  marketing  little  thin  lambs  or 
big  heavy  lambs.  They  are  both  man¬ 
made. 

Wool 

No  good  lamb  buyer  will  alter  the 
price  he  will  give  for  lambs  because  of 
the  amount  of  wool  they  carry.  He  will 
alter  his  price  upward  for  a  lamb  car¬ 
rying  a  light,  fluffy  wool  and  therefore 
a  light  skin.  He  will  change  his  price 
downward  if  the  lamb  carries  a  heavy 
fine  fleece  which  usually  means  a  heavy 
skin,  or  a  wrinkled  one  (which  is  al¬ 
ways  heavy).  Lamb  skins  on  a  90- 
pound  lamb  can  vary  from  8  to  18 
pounds.  Of  course  the  wool  has  value 
and  is  sold  by  the  pound,  but  the  skin 
has  no  great  value  and  is  sold  by  the 
piece  anyway. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  combined 
“choice”  and  “prime”  grades  of  lamb 
because  the  difference  in  value  is  very 
slight  on  a  market.  They  do  have  value 
at  livestock  shows,  4-H  Club  shows, 
etc.,  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
“Choice”  or  “prime”  lambs  will  dress 
about  50  per  cent  of  edible  meat; 
“good”  lambs  around  47  per  cent  edible 
meat;  and  “medium”  lambs  around  43 
per  cent.  The  buyer  realizes  that  he  is 
getting  approximately  7  pounds  more 
meat  to  sell  on  every  choice  lamb  he 
buys  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  This 
alone,  at  25  cents  per  pound,  is  $1.75 
per  head  live  weight;  or  if  the  lamb 
dresses  50  per  cent  and  sells  for  60 
cents  dressed,  it  is  $4.20  a  lamb  differ¬ 
ence.  You  see  the  spread  can  be  very 
great  between  a  “choice”  lamb  that 
dresses  50  per  cent  and  a  “medium” 
lamb  that  only  dresses  43  per  cent. 
Now,  if  any  of  these  lambs  carry  a 
heavy  skin  or  has  been  filled  with  water 
and  feed  before  being  marketed,  the 
buyer  will  not  get  from  50  per  cent  to 
43  per  cent  of  edible  meat  according  to 
grade,  and  he  is  forced  to  make  drastic 
price  cuts  in  order  to  offset  this  differ¬ 
ence,  especially  with  the  present  high 
cost  of  lambs.  You  may  be  sure  that 
every  good  buyer  notices  every  one  of 
these  things  and  sets  his  price  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Ages.  Market-wise,  a  lamb  is  a  lamb 
until  June  1  whether  it  was  dropped  in 
September  or  in  January  of  the  year 
before.  A  lamb  dropped  in  January, 


1950,  is  still  a  lamb  until  June  1,  1951, 
or  a  lamb  dropped  in  September,  1950, 
is  not  a  lamb  after  June  1,  1951.  This 
may  be  unfair,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is 
on  any  market  or  in  any  government 
report.  Lambs  born  before  June  1  of 
the  same  year  are  not  classified  except 
as  “hothouse  lambs”  and  any  lamb  is  a 
genuine  spring  lamb.  After  June  1  fol¬ 
lowing  the  year  they  were  born,  they 
are  classified  as  yearlings  and  usually 
show  the  two  big  teeth  of  a  yearling, 
oftentimes  clipped.  Yearlings  make  ex¬ 
cellent  meat  if  fat  and  very  poor  meat 
if  at  all  thin.  Hardly  enough  yearlings 
are  marketed  for  meat  to  warrant  any 
further  explanation. 

Next  time  we  will  take  up  breeding 
ewes,  rams,  and  mutton. 

-  A.  A.  - 

LET’S  MAKE  MILK 
MORE  IMPORTANT! 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

long  shot.  I  know  you  are  concerned 
about  the  slipping  butter  market — but 
why  not  go  out  for  bigger  fish?  Go 
after  the  milk  market  in  a  big  way. 
Milk  is  something  people  have  to 
have  for  health.  If  dairymen  will  bend 
their  efforts  to  increase  demand  and 
supply,  and  if  consumers  will  drink  the 
milk  they  should,  everyone  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  and  healthier. 

I  should  like  to  close  by  quoting  two 
men  of  authority  in  their  fields.  The 
first  is  Dr.  L.  A.  Maynard,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Nutrition  at  Cornell, 
who  says,  “From  the  standpoint  of  na¬ 
tional  food  supply,  calcium  has  become 
our  No.  1  problem.  The  most  desirable 
solution  is  a  large  milk  supply —  but 
there  must  be  public  demand  for  this.” 

The  other  is  from  a  very  recent  edi¬ 
torial  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  who  says : 
“Dairymen  are  not  doing  enough  to 
meet  the  competition  of  substitutes  by 
advertising  and  publicity.  Milk,  butter, 
and  ice  cream  are  still  the  best  foods 
in  the  world.  Convince  the  public,  and 
there  will  always  be  a  good  market  for 
those  foods.” 

So,  let’s  all  work  together  to  make 
milk  MORE  important. 

—  a. a.  —  ' 

LEADERSHIP  WINS 
HONORS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

Kenneth  Graves,  Jr. 

David  Souza 
Ralph  Hunt 
Cecile  M.  Bourbeau 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural 

School  Paul  I.  Fuller 

Sanderson  Academy  Arthur  Williams 

Williams  High  School  Paul  Gerdin 


Deerfield  High  School 
Falmouth  High  School 
New  Salem  Academy 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Antrim  High  School 
Appleton  Academy 
Hopkinton  High  School 
Orford  High  School 
Vilas  High  School 
Weare  High  School 


Dorothe  Gordon 
Pauline  Fournier 
Jill  Babson 
Doris  Davis 
Miriam  Anne  Dustin 
Marvin  Colburn 


NEW  JERSEY 


Flemington  High  School 
Newton  High  School 
Sussex  High  School 


Martin  Alles 
John  Roy 
Earl  Snook 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrison  High  School  Jeanette  Evans 

New  Albany  High  School  Dean  F.  Arnold 
Wyalusing  Valley  Joint  High 


School 


Howard  Sharer 


VERMONT 


Ruth  Evans 
Merle  W.  Crown 
Phyllis  Gorham 
Dixie  Kendall 
James  Wagner 
Betty  MacDonald 
Marie  Farrington 


DISTINCTIVE— DIFFERENT 


Hurricane  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
are  the  last  word  in  beauty,  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  quality.  They  will  add  that 
extra  something  to  a  well  set  table. 
The  top  is  made  of  transparent  plas¬ 
tic.  The  base  and  handle  of  high  gloss 
chrome.  Each  one  is  2y2"  high.  Each 
one  a  masterpiece  of  perfection  fit  for 
a  collector.  Beauty  throughout  that 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Postpaid  or  COD. 

IDEAL  GIFT 

One  set  $1.00  —  Two  sets  $1.95  — 
Three  sets  $2.75 

McCURRY  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Dept.  A.  105  Corcoran  Ave., 
Clemson,  S.  C. 


Write  for  This 
FREE  BOOKLET 


Sykes  Hernia  Control  gives 
you  guaranteed  lasting  relief 
without  surgery,  injections  or 
binding  trusses. 

Nationwide  service  since  1916 

Write  today 

~  SYKES  HERNIA  CONTROL  SERVICE 

Suite  555  Little  Bldg. 

L>  80  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PEERLESS  Portable  •  Stationary 

M  KOLLfcK 

MILLS 


CRIMPS -CRACKS 

'peed  tytaiHA 

"'^^WITHOUT  DUSTING 

Giant  10-in.  diameter  Tuf-Cast,  chromed 
rolls  crimp  or  crack  grains  better,  faster, 
with  less  power.  10  Portable  and  Sta¬ 
tionary  Models  PTO  and  V-Belt  drrve. 
Farm,  Feeder  and  Mill  sizes. 

FREE  LITERATURE  -  Gives  full  informa¬ 
tion.  capacities  and  prices  Write  to 


PEERLESS 


JOPIIN, 

MISSOURI 


Dept.  503 


OPPORTUNITIES 
in  G.  L.  F. 

G.L.F.  is  accepting  applications  for 
openings  for  qualified  men  in  our 
feed  stores,  farm  hardware  stores 
end  petroleum  plants  located  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Must  have  farm  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  High  School  education. 
For  further  details,  write  S.  C. 
Tarbell,  G.L.F.  Office  Building,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


Brattleboro  High  School 
Cabot  High  School 
Lyndon  Institute 
Newport  High  School 
North  Troy  High  School 
Shelburne  High  School 
Whitingham  High  School 

—  A. A.  — 

DELAWARE  SETS 
FARM,  HOME  WEEK 

Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware  has  been  set  for 
February  23  to  26,  1953.  This  “college 
week  for  farm  families”  will  feature 
the  latest  information  on  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  Demonstrations, 
exhibits,  discussions,  and  talks  will  pro¬ 
vide  information  on  every  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  Delaware,  as  well  as  ideas  for  a 
richer  home  and  community  life. 


ayrshir.es 


Most  Profitable  Cows  _____ 

W  A  rjyjk  Big  .Milkers  Hardy  Rustlers 

’■ ®  Good  Grazers  Perfect  Udders 

Writ#  for  Book'Uts  and  List  of 
Brfeders  near  you  with  Stock  for_sele 

Ayrshire  Breeders’Association 

85  Center  St,  Brandon/Vt 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ?  ’50: 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right  ; 
to  the  trees — turn  out  valuable  lumber  ^ 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing” 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a 
lifetime.  No  crew  needed.  Power  with 
,  old  auto  engine.  Beginners  get  ex- 
V  cellent  results.  Send  postcard  for 
Free  Book,  “How  To  Make  Lumber.” 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8154  Field  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  II,  Mo. 


REVOLVING  &  STATIONARY 

CHIMNEY  CAPS  &  VENTILATORS 

Gal.  Steel,  all  sizes  &  styles  &  sizes.  Keeps 
rain  &  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Eliminates 
back  draft  &  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 

G.  D.  Shrawder,  Mfgr.,  Richfield  10,  Pa. 

CANVASCOVERSDIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

ATWOOD  ’  S  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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E  F  O  R  E  making 
your  homemade  hol¬ 
iday  sweets,  plan  to 
v.\\  ^  put  plenty  of  “sur- 

//  prise”  into  them. 
Surprise  is  s  o  m  e- 
thing  to  use  along 
with  the  spices,  su¬ 
gar  and  nuts!  To 
cut  into  an  ordi¬ 
nary  looking  loaf  of 
bread  and  find  the 
center  filled  with 
gay,  luscious  candied  fruit,  or  a  loaf 
whose  creamy  crumb  is  flecked  with 
golden  orange  zest,  or  into  tiny  loaves 
fragrant  with  currants,  or  to  bite  into 
crunchy  cookies,  is  almost  as  thrilling 
as  the  unwrapping  of  a  beautifully 
mysterious  package. 

Instead  of  baking  one  large  fruit 
cake  this  Christmas,  try  baking  them 
in  small  interesting  shapes.  With  these 
small  fruit  cakes  and  the  holiday 
breads  and  cookies,  the  gift  problem 
for  many  friends  can  be  settled  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  And  now 
here  are  tested  recipes  to  make  your 
holiday  baking  a  happy  adventure. 

SOFT  MOLASSES  COOKIES 

414  cups  sifted  enriched  flour 
%  teaspoon  salt 
14  teaspoon  allspice 
2  teaspoons  ginger 
2  teaspoons  cinnamon 
2  teaspoons  soda 
1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  shortening 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 

%  cup  double-strength  cold  coffee 
1  cup  molasses 

Sift  flour  once.  Measure.  Cream  to¬ 
gether  shortening,  salt,  soda,  and 
spices;  add  sugar,  and  cream  until 
fluffy.  Blend  in  molasses.  Add  egg  and 
beat  well.  Add  sifted  flour  alternately 
with  coffee.  Drop  from  tip  of  teaspoon 
onto  lightly  greased  cooky  sheet,  about 
2  inches  apart.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (375°  F.)  15  minutes,  or  until 
done.  Makes  5  dozen  cookies. 

MOLASSES  FRUIT  CAKE  BARS 

1  cup  sifted  enriched  flour 
14  teaspoon  soda 
14  teaspoon  salt 
1  egg,  unbeaten 
%  cup  sugar 
14  cup  molasses 
14  cup  shortening,  melted 
14  cup  chopped  nuts 
1  cup  mixed  candied  fruit 

Sift  flour  once.  Measure.  Sift  together 
flour,  soda  and  salt.  Combine  egg, 
sugar,  molasses  and  shortening,  and 
beat  well.  Gradually  stir  in  the  flour 
mixture,  then  nuts  and  fruit.  Bake  in 
a  lightly  greased  9x9x2-inch  pan,  lined 


THIS  IS  CHRISTMAS 

By 

MILDRED  GOFF 

What  is  Christmas?  It  is  many 
well-remembered,  lovely  things. 
Christmas  is  new  snow,  unsullied 

as  a  dove's  white-feathered  wings. 
Organ  notes  from  tall  cathedrals, 
windows  lit  with  candlelight. 

Cedar  trees,  and  joyful  greetings, 
and  the  carolers  at  night. 

It  is  friendly  mirth  and  feasting, 
candies,  cakes,  and  pumpkin  pies. 
Christmas  is  the  look  of  wonder 
in  a  little  child's  eyes. 


with  wax  paper,  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°  F.)  50  minutes  or  until  done. 
Turn  out  on  wire  rack,  remove  paper. 
When  cold,  cut  into  bars.  Makes  32 
bars. 

CHRISTMAS  COOKIES 

2  cups  sifted  pastry  flour 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg 
14  teaspoon  soda 

14  teaspoon  baking  powder 
14  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs 

1  cup  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 
14  cup  citron,  thinly  sliced 

1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 
14  cup  almonds,  finely  chopped 

Sift  flour  once.  Measure.  Add  cinna¬ 
mon,  nutmeg,  soda,  baking  powder  and 
salt,  and  sift  together  three  times.  Beat 
eggs,  add  brown  sugar,  beating  gradu- 


Ky 

LUCIIXE  BREWEH 


ally,  beating  over  hot  water  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Add  flour  mixture  to  beaten 
eggs  and  sugar,  mixing  thoroughly. 
Add  fruit  and  nuts  and  blend. 

Form  into  small  balls  and  place  on 
baking  sheet.  Let  dry  over  night.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  7  minutes. 
Remove  to  rack  to  cool.  While  warm  toss 
in  confectioners’  sugar.  Store  in  tightly 
closed  container.  Makes  about  3  dozen 
small  cookies. 

DATE  STICKS 

1  cup  sifted  flour 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
14  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter 
or  other  shortening 
114  cups  dates,  finely  cut 
14  cup  nutmeats,  chopped 
1  tablespoon  milk 

Sift  flour  once.  Measure.  Add  baking 
powder  and  salt,  and  sift  again.  Add 
sugar  gradually  to  eggs,  add  butter. 
Stir  in  dates  and  nutmeats.  Add  flour 
and  milk,  beating  well.  Divide  mixture 
into  two  greased  pans,  8x8x2  inches, 
spreading  dough  thin.  Bake  in  slow 
oven  (325°  F.)  20-30  minutes.  Cool.  Cut 
in  strips,  3x1  inch.  Remove  from  pans. 
Roll  in  powdered  sugar.  Makes  2V2 
dozen  sticks. 

LEBKUCHEN 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 
14  cup  honey 

214  cups  sifted  flour  (about) 

14  teaspoon  cloves 
14  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg  or  mace 
14  teaspoon  soda 
14  teaspoon  salt 
14  cup  candied  orange  peel 
14  cup  citron,  finely  cut 
14  cup  almonds 

Combine  sugar  and  beaten  eggs.  Mix 
in  honey.  Sift  flour,  spices,  soda  and 
salt  together  3  times.  Add  to  first  mix¬ 
ture  and  mix  well.  Stir  in  candied  fruit 
and  almonds  cut  lengthwise.  Spread  in 
greased  9x15  pan.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350°  F. )  for  30  minutes.  Cool, 
cover  with  white  frosting,  cut  into  bars. 

LAYER  COOKIES 

Part  I 

14  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 
%  cup  flour 
Part  II 

1  cup  sifted  brown  sugar,  firmly 
packed 

2  tablespoons  flour 
14  teaspoon  salt 

14  teaspoon  baking  powder 
2  eggs,  well  beaten 
14  cup  coconut 
-A  cup  chopped  walnuts 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Cream  shortening  and  flour  thor¬ 
oughly.  Put  in  thin  layer  in  9x12  pan. 


— Photo  by  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 

With  holiday  cookies,  breads,  and  small  fruit  cakes,  the  gift  problem  for  many 
friends  can  be  settled  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
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Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  12-15 
minutes.  Combine  brown  sugar,  salt, 
baking  powder  and  flour.  Beat  eggs  un¬ 
til  light,  add  to  sugar  mixture,  mixing 
thoroughly.  Stir  in  nuts,  coconut  and 
vanilla.  Spread  evenly  over  cake  mix¬ 
ture.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°  F.) 
20  minutes.  Set  pan  on  rack  to  cool. 
When  cool,  cover  with  thin  coating  of 
confectioners’  icing  and  cut  in  strips. 

CONFECTIONERS'  ICING 

14  cup  confectioners’  sugar 

1  tablespoon  butter  or  other  shortening 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Mix  until  smooth  and  spread  evenly. 

COCONUT  MERINGUE  CHEWS 

14  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 
1  cup  white  sugar 
eggs,  separated 
teaspoon  vanilla 
teaspoons  lemon  juice 
114  cups  sifted  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
14  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  brown  sugar 
14  cup  coconut 

Sift  flour.  Measure.  Cream  shorten¬ 
ing  and  add  white  sugar,  egg  yolks, 
vanilla  and  lemon  juice.  Beat  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Add  flour  sifted  with  baking 
powder  and  salt.  Mix  well  and  press 
into  the  bottom  of  a  square  baking  pan, 
8x8x2  inches.  Beat  egg  whites  until 
stiff,  beat  in  brown  sugar,  then  coconut. 
Spread  meringue  on  top  of  dough.  Bake 
30  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven 
(325°  F. ).  Cool  and  cut  in  squares. 

BUTTERSCOTCH  FILLED  COOKIES 

3  cups  sifted  enriched  flour 

214  teaspoons  baking  powder 
14  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 

114  cups  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 
2, eggs,  unbeaten 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking- 
powder  and  salt,  and  sift  again.  Cream 
shortening  and  sugar  thoroughly.  Add 
eggs  and  beat.  Add  vanilla  and  lemon 
juice,  then  add  flour  gradually,  mixing 
well. 

Shape  in  2 14 -inch  rolls,  wrap  in  wax 
paper.  Chill  thoroughly.  Cut  in  14 -inch 
slices.  Place  1  teaspoon  date  filling  on 
a  circle,  place  another  circle  on  top, 
and  press  edges  together.  Bake  on  un¬ 
greased  cooky  sheet  in  hot  oven  (400° 
F.)  10  to  12  minutes.  Makes  about  3 
dozen. 


DATE  FILLING 

2  cups  dates,  seeded  and  chopped 
"A  cup  sugar 
%  cup  boiling  water 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

2  teaspoons  butter 

Cook  dates,  sugar,  and  water  6 
minutes,  or  until  thick,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  fire.  Add  lemon 
juice  and  butter.  Cool. 

ENGLISH  CHRISTMAS  BUNS 

1  cup  milk,  scalded  and  cooled 
1  cake  compressed  yeast 
1  teaspoon  salt 
4  tablespwons  molasses 
14  cup  brown  sugar 
314  cups  sifted  flour,  (about) 

4  tablespoons  melted  shortening 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  teaspoon  mace 
14  teaspoon  ginger 
1  cup  currants 

Pour  the  lukewarm  milk  into  the 
mixing  bowl,  add  crumbled  yeast,  salt, 
molasses,  and  sugar.  Add  1  y2  cups 
flour  and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  melted 
shortening  and  mix  well.  Add  spices  to 
1  cup  of  the  sifted  flour  and  sift  again. 
Add  to  yeast  mixture  and  beat.  Stir  in 
currants.  Add  remaining  flour  gradually 
as  in  making  bread  or  rolls  and  knead 
on  board  until  smooth.  Put  dough  in 
greased  bowl  and  brush  the  surface 
with  melted  fat. 

Let  rise  in  warm  place  until  it 
doubles.  Shape  into  small  rolls,  and 
place  each  roll  in  a  greased  pan.  Brush 
with  melted  shortening  and  when 
doubled,  bake  in  moderate  oven  (375° 
F. )  about  30  minutes.  The  finished  rolls 
should  be  like  little  loaves  about  6x3 
inches  and  about  6  inches  high.  These 
rolls  are  sliced  like  bread. 

CRUNCHY  MOLASSES  COOKIES 

4  cups  sifted  enriched  flour 
%  teaspoon  salt 
2  teaspoons  soda 
2  teaspoons  ginger 
1 14  teaspoons  cinnamon 
*4  teaspoon  cloves 
1  cup  shortening 
114  cups  sugar 
1  cup  molasses 

Cream  together  shortening,  salt, 
soda,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves  and 
sugar.  Blend  in  molasses.  Gradually  stir 
in  flour.  Chill  dough  about  1  hour,  then 
shape  dough  into  1-inch  balls.  Place  the 
balls  on  lightly  greased  cooky  sheets 
about  2  inches  apart.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  (400°  F.)  about  8  minutes.  Makes 
7  dozen  cookies. 
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3032.  The  overall  suit  is  practical 
for  brother’s  and  sister’s  playtime  in 
sturdy  corduroy  or  denim;  buttoned 
jacket,  short  or  long  length  trousers.  In 
sizes  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8  and  10.  Size  4,  suit 
with  long  trousers  takes  3  yds.  35-in., 
2  yds.  54-in. 

2284.  The  perfect  pocket- washable ! 
Casual  and  comfortable,  it  takes  almost 
no  time  to  sew  because  the  front  and 
back  are  each  cut  in  just  one  main  pat¬ 
tern  piece!  Extra  wide  range  of  larger 
sizes:  12-20,  36-48!  Size  18,  3%  yds. 
35-in. 

2767.  Morning  frock  with  bias 
pockets  and  yokes  will  always  look 
fresh  and  crisp  in  your  favorite  stripe, 
plain  or  plaid  fabric.  Easy  to  make 


DAY  AFTER  day  the  sun  sinks 
lower  on  the  horizon,  searching 
out  the  southwest  side  of  the 
house  with  its  pale,  thin  rays.  My 
spirits  sink  with  the  sun.  Then  the 
winter  solstice  comes  and  the  star 
stands  briefly  still.  I  rejoice  just  as  the 
ancients  did  at  the  coming  of  the  new 
year,  knowing  that  now  the  sun  will 
roll  a  little  higher  every  day. 

This  time  of  year,  when  things  are 
grey  and  chill,  I  remember  about  Aunt 
Rilla.  Aunt  Rilla  was  no  relative  of 
mine.  I  heard  of  her  from  a  dear  old 
friend,  but  I’d  like  to  claim  her  as  a 
kindred  spirit — and  always  hope  to 
match  her  courage  and  optimism.  Did 
Aunt  Rilla  bemoan  her  lot  or  worry 
in  a  lean  year?  No,  she  said  she  was 
lucky  and  always  thankful  she  lived 
near  enough  to  her  neighbors  so  she 
could  borrow  fire  and  didn’t  have  to 
“watch  the  embers  so  close.” 

The  telephone  and  automobile  have 
widened  the  neighborhood,  and  we  no 
longer  worry  about  keeping  the  fire 


with  two  pleats  on  each  side  of  waist 
to  insure  figure  fit.  Sizes  12-20,  36-48! 
Size  18,  5%  yds.  35-in. 

2740.  Two  outfits  —  one  pattern! 
Team  the  six-gore  skirt  with  the  doll- 
waisted  jacket  for  a  smart  suit — then 
switch  to  the  weskit  top  for  a  second 
flattering  ensemble.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46. 
Size  18,  jacket  and  skirt,  3  V2  yds.  54-in. 
Weskit,  1%  yds.  39-in. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
size  and  number  clearly.  Enclose  25  cents 
for  each  pattern  wanted.  Add  25  cents 
for  our  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book,  which 
illustrates  in  color  over  TOO  attractive 
pattern  designs  for  all  ages,  sizes  and 
occasions!  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station 
O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


going.  But  good  neighbors  have  not 
become  obsolete.  We  still  need  to  know 
there  are  friendly  folks  living  near,  to 
share  good  times  and  bolster  us  up  in 
time  of  trouble. 

Neighbors  near  and  neighbors  fax- — 
in  1953  I’m  resolved  to  keep  in  better 
touch  with  them!  Friends  I  think  of 
but  never  write  to;  a  teacher  who  was 
so  kind  to  me  many  years  ago,  and 
who  influenced  my  whole  life;  an  old 
•friend  who  is  ill  and  lonely.  My  inten¬ 
tions  have  always  been  good  but  the 
years  slip  away.  The  mirror  tells  me  I 
am  growing  older;  a  few  gray  hairs 
stand  out  like  scattered  white  birches 
in  a  dark  November  wood.  This  is  the 
time  for  me  to  do  the  little  neighborly 
things  I’ve  been  intending  to;  not  to¬ 
morrow  or  next  year  when  it  may  be 
too  late. 

In  this  new  year,  when  the  coals  of 
living  darken,  I’ll  watch  the  embers; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I,  too,  am  thank¬ 
ful  for  good  neighbors  near  enough  so 
that  I  can  borrow  fire. 


How  to 

Caro  for  Sheets 

By  LOUISE  PRICE  BELL 

I  I REAT  your  bed  sheets  as  you 
would  heirloom  linens,  because 

_ |  prices  are  far  from  low.  Bed 

linen  is  an  essential  household 
item,  almost  impossible  to  cut  out  of 
the  budget  at  any  time,  so  here  are 
some  sheet-saving  suggestions : 

Suit  the  sheet  size  to  bed  dimensions, 
in  both  length  and  width,  to  eliminate 
strain  on  sheets  from  tugging  and  pull¬ 
ing. 

Reverse  sheets  (put  bottom  hem  at 
top)  frequently  to  equalize  wear.  Sheets 
“give  out”  first  where  the  head,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  hips  rub  them. 

Be  sure  the  bed  itself  has  no  x’ough 
springs  or  other  edges  to  catch  ma¬ 
terial. 

Loosen  edges  of  sheets  all  around 
before  stripping  the  bed.  Pulling  at  the 
tucked-in  corners  can  break  textile 
fibers. 

Repair  sheets  at  the  first  sign  of  a 
tear  or  hole. 

Change  beds  frequently,  and  see  that 
small  children  don’t  postpone  baths  un¬ 
til  morning.  The  accumulated  grime  of 
a  day’s  playing  can  be  ground  into 
sheet  fabric  overnight. 

Rotate  sheets  in  the  linen  closet  so 
that  each  gets  an  equal  amount  of  use. 

For  new  housewives  who  may  not  be 
entirely  familiar  with  the  proper  meth¬ 
od  of  laundering  sheets,  here  are  some 
simple  rules  to  follow: 

Wash  sheets  carefully,  using  plenty 
of  mild  soap  and  cutting  down  on  harsh 
bleaches. 

Rinse  sheets  in  clear,  warm  water 
until  all  soap  is  removed.  Soap  left  in  a 
sheet  injures  the  fabric. 

When  hanging  sheets  to  dry,  reverse 
the  order  from  time  to  time  so  that 
wear  from  the  clothesline  is  distributed. 
Avoid  hanging  sheets  in  a  strong  wind 
as  flapping  contributes  to  wear. 

Shift  creases  by  varying  the  fold 
when  ironing  sheets  and  pillow  cases. 
Use  a  center  fold  one  time,  and  fold 
in  thirds  another.  Don’t  iron  creases 
into  the  sheet;  instead,  fold  and  smooth 
with  the  hand. 

—  a. a.  — 


By  Kathleen  Berresford,  Nutritionist 


I  have  had  all  my  teeth  out  lately  and 
am  losing  a  lot  of  weight.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  special  foods  I  could  eat? 

Let  me  suggest  first  that  you  check 
with  your  doctor  to  make  sure  your 
weight  loss  is  not  due  to  some  other 
cause.  I  know  you  probably  don’t  have 
much  interest  in  food  right  now,  but  it 
is  important  to  eat  a  good  diet  every 
day,  even  though  it  has  to  be  of  soft 
food. 

For  breakfast  you  could  have  orange 
juice,  milk,  toast,  cooked  cereal,  and  a 
beverage.  A  thick  soup  would  be  good 
at  noon.  You  can  make  a  nourishing 
one  of  pureed  vegetables,  strained  or 
chopped  beef  (available  in  small  cans 
for  babies)  and  rice,  or  cream  of  rice 
cooked  with  a  little  water  and  a  bouil¬ 
lon  cube.  Then  plan  a  glass  of  milk 
and  a  pureed  fruit  sauce  or  mashed 
ripe  banana  for  dessert. 

A  dinner  of  soft  food  at  night  might 
include  mashed  potatoes  or  potato 
soup;  scrambled  eggs,  omelet,  or  cot¬ 
tage  cheese;  a  soft  vegetable,  as  as¬ 
paragus  or  stewed  tomatoes;  a  glass  of 
milk,  and  pudding.  Cooked  cereal  at 
bed  time  will  add  extra  food  value.  Dry 
skim  milk  may  also  be  added  to  fresh 
milk  to  make  it  richer.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  other  ways  to  make  foods 
more  nourishing  with  skim  milk  (you 
don’t  taste  it),  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  helpful  leaflet. 


Along  the  South  Hill  Road 

To  Borrow  Fire 

B /  INEZ  GEORGE  GRIDLEY 


MOM’S 

MEMOS 


We  all  enjoy  the  holi¬ 
day  season.  Part  of 
this  festive  tradition 
is  the  spirit  of  warm 
friendliness  and  cheer  that  has  made 
America  a  wonderful  place  for  us  all. 


AROUND  OUR  HOUSE 

the  family  always  had  to  “coax”  to 
get  me  to  make  pie  for  supper.  It  was 
a  chore  —  but  now  that  I’m  using 
JELL-O  TUDDINGS  AND  PIE  FILL¬ 
INGS,  I  can  whip  up  a  pie  in  minutes! 
Take  the  lemon  pie  we  had  last  night. 
Why,  glory  be,  I  merely  added  egg 
yolks,  sugar  and  water  to  the  mix, 
let  it  cook  for  about  5  minutes,  then 
poured  the  ingredients  into  my  pie 
shell.  It’s  that  easy 
—  and  so  delicious! 

“Best  pie  we’ve  ever 
tasted,”  they  all 
chorused.  So  you  can 
see  why  I’m  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  JELL-O 
PUDDINGS  AND  PIE  FILLINGS  — 
they  taste  like  homemade,  yet  cost 
just  pennies. 

The  other  four  flavors  are  equally 
tempting.  There’s  rich,  dark  CHOCO¬ 
LATE  with  an  old-fashioned  flavor; 
smooth  COCONUT  CREAM  with  lots 
of  crunchy  coconut;  cloud-smooth 
VANILLA  and  mellow  BUTTER¬ 
SCOTCH.  Serve  a  different  flavor 
every  night  —  let  them  choose  their 
favorite!  They’ll  like  them  all! 


One-Act  Plays ! 

HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  35 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  3  cents  for 
complete  list  of  plays. 


Happy  Is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away  . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slow¬ 
down  of  kidney  function.  Doctors  say  good 
kidney  function  is  very  important  to  good 
health.  When  some  everyday  condition,  such 
as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  important 
function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer  nag¬ 
ging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  blad¬ 
der  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequentpassages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild 
diuretic.  Used  successfully  by  millions  for 
over  50  years.  It’s  amazing  how  many  times 
Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these  discom¬ 
forts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  fil¬ 
ters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  todayl 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  Pine  a  specialty.  We  grow  millions. 
Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write  for  complete  price  list 
and  planting  guide. 

SUNUREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AA,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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E.  R.  EASTMAN 


NOT 

WITH 

DREAMS 


WIIAT’S  GONE  BKFOltE 

Sergeant  Jeremiah  Eastman  and  his 
friend,  Ebenezer  Webster,  stalwart  New 
Hampshiremen  and  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Rogers’  Rangers,  were  with  the  army 
of  15,000  British  Regulars,  American  Pro¬ 
vincials  and  Rangers  who  left  Lake 
George  on  July  4,  1758,  to  take  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga  from  the  French.  The  capture 
of  this  fort  would  be  a  big  step  toward 
driving  the  French  out  of  America  and 
making  the  settlements  safe  from  the 
Indians. 

But  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm’s  3,000 
French  and  Indians  were  well  entrenched 
behind  breastworks.  Lord  George  Augus¬ 
tus  Howe,  the  only  British  officer  in 
whom  the  Americans  had  any  confidence, 
was  killed  in  a  skirmish  early  in  the  at¬ 
tack.  His  loss,  and  the  contradictory  or¬ 
ders  given  by  Abercrombie  and  the  other 
British  officers  who  were  unused  to  In¬ 
dian  fighting,  culminated  in  the  defeat 
of  the  seemingly  invincible  British-Ameri- 
can  army,  and  they  retreated  leaving 
1500  dead  on  the  field. 

In  the  retreat  Jerry  Eastman  and  Eb 
Webster  rescued  Josiah  Beam,  a  fellow 
New  Hampshireman,  and  carried  him  to 
their  boat.  Before  he  died  Jerry  promised 
to  convey  the  news  to  his  parents  in 
Kingston,  and  Red  Holt,  one  of  the  tough¬ 
est  of  the  Rangers,  showed  himself  in  a 
new  light. 

Now  read  on. 

CHAPTER  III 

IN  THE  weeks  that  followed  their  re¬ 
turn,  the  main  body  of  the  army 
rested,  licking  their  wounds,  while  the 
Rangers,  under  Major  Rogers  and  his 
captains,  were  kept  on  the  move.  There 
was  much  to  be  done.  Made  bold  by 
their  success  at  the  Battle  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  the  French,  and  particularly 
the  Indians,  infested  the  forests  from 
Ticonderoga  south  almost  to  Albany, 
burning  the*  buildings  and  destroying 
the  crops.  Every  settler  had  fled  to  the 
protection  of  the  towns.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  wounded  from  the 
army  camp  near  Fort  William  Henry 
across  the  portage  to  Fort  Edward  and 
thence  down  the  Hudson  to  Albany. 
From  Albany  supplies  had  to  be  moved 
northward  to  feed  the  army.  It  was  the 
Rangers’  job  to  keep  moving  up  and 
down  that  long  line  from  Lake  George 
to  Fort  Edward  and  south  as  a  guard 
for  the  wagon  trains  that  were  con¬ 
stantly  going  back  and  forth. 

One  night  in  the  camp  at  Fort 
George,  after  their  little  cooking  fire 
had  died  down,  Eb  Webster  slid  down 
beside  Jerry  Eastman  and  with  a  sigh 
of  weariness  asked: 

“Sarge,  what  happens  now?  Will  we 
try  for  Ticonderoga  again?  Or  will  we 
jest  set  here  an’  do  nothin’?” 

“Set  here?  What  ye  talkin’  about?  I 
ain’t  been  doin’  much  settin’  lately. 
Have  you?” 

“Oh,  ye  know  what  I  mean,  Sarge.  I 
know  the  Rangers  are  busy.  But  I 
mean  the  army.” 

“I  don’t  know  nothin’  more’n  you  do, 
Eb,  except  that  there  ain’t  a  man  in 
this  army  that  would  want  to  go  back 
to  Ticonderoga  under  Mrs.  Nabby. 
Ye’ve  heard  the  boys  talk.  Ye  know 
that.  We’ve  all  had  our  bellies’  full  of 
him  an’  some  left  over. 

“There’s  some  talk  of  a  new  man 
cornin’  here — a  general  by  the  name  of 
Amherst.  He  was  the  feller  that  cap¬ 
tured  Louisburg,  so  maybe  he’s  got 
some  sense.  If  he  comes  we’ll  prob’ly 
try  again.  But  I  jest  don’t  know.” 

He  slid  down  on  his  blanket  and  lay 
with  both  hands  clasped  behind  his 
head,  looking  at  the  dying  fire.  Web¬ 
ster  was  silent. 

“I’m  sure  of  one  thing,  though,” 


Jerry  continued.  “I’ve  had  about 
enough.  I’m  goin’  home.” 

That  jerked  Eb  upright. 

“Home?  Home  to  Kingston?” 

“That’s  what  I  said.” 

“How  can  ye?  They  won’t  let  ye.” 

“They  can’t  keep  me.  I’ve  done  my 
share.  I  told  ye  a  while  back  that  my 
time  is  runnin’  out  an’  I  ain’t  goin’  to 
enlist  again— at  least  not  now.  I’m  go¬ 
in’  home.” 

Both  sat  quietly  for  a  time,  their 
thoughts  far  away,  then  Eb  turned  to¬ 
ward  Jerry,  his  black  eyes  glowing  in 
the  dim  light. 

“Then  I’m  goin’  with  ye,”  he  said. 
“I’m  goin’  home,  too.” 

“Yeah?  I  remember  you  said  that 
your  first  enlistment  is  about  over,  r  jo. 
That’s  just  fine,  Eb.  It’s  a  long  walk 
from  Lake  George  to  New  Hampshire 
an’  it  could  be  a  durn  lonesome  one. 
I’ll  be  glad  of  your  company.” 

Next  morning  Jerry  went  to  tell  his 
brother,  Captain  Joe,  of  their  resolve. 
The  older  man,  seated  at  a  little  table 
in  his  tent  working  on  some  papers, 
looked  at  Jerry  for  a  long  time.  Unlike 
Jerry,  Joe  Eastman  was  stockily  built, 
heavy  in  the  shoulders  and  chest,  but 
with  short,  thin  legs.  His  face  was 
round,  and  his  light  brown  hair  had  a 
tendency  to  curl,  which  annoyed  him. 
His  blue  eyes  crinkled  at  the  corners 
and  his  slow  speech  and  natural  re¬ 
serve  betrayed  his  Yankee  origin.  Fin¬ 
ally  he  said: 

“I’d  forgotten  your  time  is  up, 
Jerry.” 

Then,  brushing  formality  aside  for 
the  moment  he  relaxed,  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair  in  a  gesture  that 


Jerry  remembered  from  childhood,  and 
continued: 

“Don’t  blame  ye  for  wantin’  to  git 
home.  But  I’ll  be  sorry  to  see  ye  go. 
We  need  you.” 

Jerry  knew  that  that  was  Joe’s  in¬ 
direct  Yankee  way  of  telling  him  that 
he  would  miss  him  personally  when  he 
was  gone.  The  old  affection  and  admir¬ 
ation  that  Jerry  had  had  for  his  older 
brother  as  long  as  he  could  remember 
welled  up  in  him. 

“I’m  sorry,  too,  Joe,”  he  said.  “But 
I've  had  about  all  of  this  I  can  take. 
I  haven’t  seen  Hannah  an’  Ephraim, 
nor  Pa  an’  Ma,  in  two  years.  That’s 
long  enough.” 

Joe  got  up  from  behind  the  table 
and  began  to  pace  back  and  forth  in 
the  little  tent. 

“What  d’ye  think  of  me?”  he  asked. 
“I’ve  been  away  longer.  Prob’ly  my 
children  wouldn’t  even  know  me.”  With 
a  little  twist  to  his  mouth,  he  added: 
“Prob’ly  Abigail  wouldn’t,  either.” 

After  a  moment’s  silence  Joe  con¬ 
tinued: 

“When  Rogers  went  back  home  to 
raise  some  recruits  for  the  Rangers— 
come  to  think  of  it  that’s  when  you 
came  with  us — I  asked  to  go  along. 
But  he  thought  I  was  needed  with  the 
army.” 

Jerry  looked  at  his  brother,  noting 
the  gray  hairs  among  the  brown,  the 
face  burned  dark  by  sun  and  wind  and 
badly  pitted  from  smallpox,  and  in¬ 
wardly  agreed  with  Joe  that  maybe  he 
was  right,  that  his  own  wife  would 
hardly  recognize  her  husband  when  he 
came  home  from  the  wars.  Certainly 
they  would  have  some  adjustments  to 
make.  Then  he  thought  that  that  went 
for  him,  too. 

Joe  returned  to  the  bench  that  serv¬ 
ed  as  a  chair  and  was  once  more  the 
officer. 

“When  do  you  want  to  leave?” 

“We  aim  to  leave  soon.” 

“Who’s  ‘we’  ”  ? 

Jerry  told  him  that  Eb  Webster’s  en¬ 
listment  was  about  up,  too,  as  was 
that  of  Red  Holt,  and  that  they  plan¬ 
ned  to  go  back  together. 

“All  right,”  said  Captain  Joe.  “When 
you  go  I’ll  have  some  letters  for  you 
to  take  with  you.” 

He  sat  thinking  for  a  moment  or  two 
logger,  then  said: 


SLIM  and  SPUD 


Strange  but  True 


OUR  DOG  ATE  UP  PART  OF  MY  A 

NOTICE,  SO  t  OON'T  KNOW  WHERE 
OR  WHEN  I'M  TO  REPORT  FOR  MY 
PHYSICAL/ 

f'S 


YOU’RE  SUPPOSED^ 

TO  REPORT  TODAY-YOUft' 
BUS  IS  OUST  LEAVING,  S0y 
>?  VA  BETTER  HURRY/ 


“Jerry.  I’d  like  to  make  one  request 
of  you.  The  situation  is  pretty  tough 
right  now.  We  need  every  Ranger.  Can 
you  put  off  gbin’  home  for  a  month  or 
so?” 

Disappointed,  Jerry  got  to  his  feet. 

“For  gosh  sakes,  why?”  he  demand¬ 
ed.  “All  I’ve  heard  from  you  officers 
an’  the  tippybobs  for  two  years  is 
about  how  tough  the  situation  is.” 

“You’ve  been  doin’  somethin’  besides 
hearin’  about  it,  haven’t  you?”  asked 
Joe,  dryly.  You’ve  seen  it  for  yourself.” 

“You’re  darn  right  I  have  an’  I’ve 
seen  enough  for  a  spell.  I  want  to  get 
away  from  it.” 

“Hold  your  horses,  Jerry,”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Joe,  quietly.  “Since  we  came  back 
from  Ticonderoga  it’s  worse’n  ever. 
You  know  that  the  French  an’  Indians 
are  buzzing  in  these  woods  an’  swarm¬ 
in’  on  our  supply  lines  every  few  days. 
Like  the  bees  we  used  to  stir  up  when 
we  cut  a  bee  tree.  An’  you  know  just 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there  aren’t 
enough  of  us  Rangers  to  guard  the 
lines.” 

“That’s  another  thing  I’m  sick  of, 
Joe.  Why  do  we  Rangers  have  to  do  it 
all  ?  Why  don’t  they  get  some  of  them 
Britishers  out  into  the  woods?” 

“You  know  why.  The  only  thing  a 
British  Redcoat  is  good  for  in  the 
woods  is  to  get  himself  shot  an’  mess 
the  situation  up  generally.” 

Then,  being  a  fair  man,  he  added: 

“It’s  not  their  fault.  They  don’t  lack 
for  courage.  In  a  fight  they’ll  come  on, 
wave  after  wave,  until  there  aren’t 
any  left.  But  they  just  don’t  know — 
an’  the  officers  apparently  don’t  seem 
to  want  to  learn — that  Indians  don’t 
fight  that  way.  Neither  do  the  French.” 

Joe  rose  again  and  walked  around 
the  little  table  to  put  his  hand  on 
Jerry’s  shoulder. 

“You’ve  stood  it  for  two  years,”  he 
said.  “You  an’  Webster  stay  with  us  a 
little  longer.  I’m  sure  things  are  goin’ 
to  calm  down.  Then  you  can  go  home.” 

His  eyes  crinkled  as  he  added: 

“And,  by  jiminy,  I  might  even  go 
with  you.” 

Flushing  with  pleasure  at  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  Joe’s  affection,  Jerry  agreed 
to  stay,  but  added: 

“It’s  got  to  be  before  snow  falls.” 

“It  will  be,”  his  brother  promised. 
“Now  I’ll  tell  you  something  as  a 
brother,  not  an  officer.  A  lot  of  us 
think  that  things  are  goin’  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  here.  You’ve  prob’ly  heard  that 
General  Amherst  is  takin’  over.” 

Jerry  nodded. 

“When?” 

“Not  sure  exactly,  but  soon.  When 
he  gets  here  an’  gets  hold  of  things 
we’ll  go  back  to  Ticonderoga  and 
there’ll  be  a  different  story  to  tell.  This 
fall — no,  prob’ly  there  isn’t  time  to  try 
it  again.  But  surely  in  the  spring.  An’ 
that’s  the  reason  I  want  you,  Webster 
an’  the  other  boys  to  come  back.  See 
the  folks,  get  a  good  rest,  an’  come 
back  agin  in  the  spring.” 

With  that,  Captain  Joe  dismissed 
his  brother,  and  Jerry  did  not  see  him 
again  until  toward  the  end  of  the  week 
when  he  was  sent  with  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Rangers  under  Captain 
Joe  to  guard  the  road  between  Fort 
Edward  and  Halfway  Brook,  while  a 
long  wagon  train  inched  its  slow,  tedi¬ 
ous  way  toward  Fort  Edward.  It  was 
sultry,  a  deep  haze  hung  over  the  for¬ 
ests.  Thunder  growled  on  the  distant 
horizon.  The  only  other  noise  was  the 
creak  and  squeal  of  the  dry  axles  of 
the  big  wagons,  punctuated  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  the  drowsy,  half-hearted  curs¬ 
ing  of  the  teamsters,  who  “geed”  and 
“hawed”  and  yelled  as  they  plodded 
alongside  their  deliberate  ox  teams. 

The  train  was  long  and  the  Ranger 
guard  small,  so  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Rangers  adequately  to  guard  the 
whole  length  of  the  train.  Suddenly 
Jerry  Eastman  stopped  short  in  his 
tracks  and  held  up  his  hand  to  halt 
Eb  Webster  and  three  or  four  others 
traveling  in  single  file  behind  him.  Dis¬ 
tinctly  they  could  hear  the  distant 
yapping  of  a  fox,  which  a  moment 
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later  was  answered  ahead  of  them  and 
across  the  trail. 

In  a  low  tone  Jerry  spoke  to  the 
men: 

“Indian  signals!  No  fox  ever  barked 
like  that  at  this  time  of  day.” 

A  moment  later  his  suspicions  were 
confirmed.  From  the  head  of  the  wag¬ 
on  train,  which  was  half  a  mile  ahead 
of  them,  came  the  hideous,  terrifying 
war  whoops  of  Indians,  apparently  a 
large  party,  followed  by  the  crack  of 
muskets  and  the  shouts  and  screams 
of  men.  Rushing  forward,  but  taking 
care  not  to  expose  themselves,  Jerry’s 
group  was  joined  by  two  other  squads, 
and  shortly  they  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  near  the  head  of  the  line  of 
wagons.  A  mad  scene  met  their  eyes. 
The  usually  placid  oxen  were  turning 
and  twisting,  some  of  them  hopelessly 
entangled  in  their  yokes,  their  wagons 
tipped  over.  Their  teamsters  were 
shouting  and  cursing  as  they  tried  in 
vain  to  straighten  them  out.  The  air 
was  full  of  arrows,  and  as  the  Rangers 
plunged  into  the  fight  they  saw  the 
teamsters  fall  one  by  one.  The  few  who 
were  left  made  a  terrified  scramble  to 
get  within  the  shelter  of  their  wagons. 

So  fast  and  so  confusing  was  the 
action  that1  neither  Jerry  nor  Eb  could 
ever  remember  all  the  details.  Jerry, 
using  his  empty  gun  as  a  club,  faced  a 
huge,  hideously  painted  brave.  But  just 
as  he  swung  his  gun  he  slipped,  saw 
the  upraised  hatchet,  and  thought  that 
his  end  had  come.  Then  suddenly  the 
Indian  appeared  to  have  two  heads,  or 
at  least  two  halves,  for  the  head  was 
split  right  through  the  middle  down  to 
the  neck.  Through  the  haze  of  blood  and 
smoke  as  the  Indian  fell  Jerry  saw  Red 
Holt  loom  up,  wiping  his  bloody 
hatchet  on  his  buckskins  and  mutter¬ 
ing: 

“Damn!  I  ruined  that  scalplock!” 

Almost  hysterical,  Jerry  wanted  to 
laugh,  but  there  was  no  time.  During 
the  next  terrible  moments  he  caught 
sight  of  Captain  Joe  rallying  his  men 
and  heard  him  yell,  “Come  on,  boys! 
Clean  house  with  the  red  devils!” 

Then  all  was  quiet.  The  Indians  had 
flitted  away  as  silently  as  they  had 
come,  and  the  survivors  stood  tremb¬ 
ling,  supporting  themselves  against 
trees  or  on  their  guns.  In  the  road  the 
oxen  still  struggled,  the  unhurt  pulled 
to  their  knees  by  the  yokes  that  joined 
them  to  their  dead  mates  at  their  feet. 
From  up  and  down  the  long  line  came 
the  cries  and  moans  of  the  wounded. 

Suddenly  Jerry  remembered  his  last 
glimpse  of  his  brother  and  that  he  had 
not  seen  him  since.  As  quickly  as  his 
trembling  legs  would  take  him,  he  ran 
to  where  he  had  seen  Joe  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight.  Captain  Joe  was  there, 
lying  on  his  back,  his  wide  open  eyes 
crinkled  at  the  corners,  his  mouth 
showing  that  grim  little  smile  that 
Jerry  knew  so  well.  Captain  Joe  East¬ 
man  would  never  go  back  to  New 
Hampshire;  neither  would  fifteen 


Ranger  comrades  nor  one  hundred  six¬ 
teen  other  men  go  anywhere  again. 

The  summer  dragged  along  until  one 
morning  late  in  September,  when  Jerry 
Eastman,  Eb  Webster,  Red  Holt  and 
his  squaw,  with  packs  on  their  backs, 
went  down  the  trail  from  Fort  Edward 
on  the  long  trek  to  New  Hampshire. 
Lengthy  and  hot  had  been  the  argu¬ 
ments  between  Red  Holt  on  one  side, 
Eb  and  Jerry  on  the  other,  about  per¬ 
mitting  the  squaw  to  come  with  them. 
Jerry  insisted  that  he  had  had  enough 
of  Indians,  male  or  female,  to  last  him 
a  long  lifetime,  and  he  certainly  wasn’t 
going  to  have  one  on  this  trip.  In  this 
Eb  backed  him  up.  But  Red  insisted, 
pointing  out  that  she  would  “come  in 
mighty  handy  helpin’  to  cook  an’  sich.” 
Red  won  the  argument,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  lucky  decision  for  all  of 
them. 

When  they  had  gotten  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Dutch  town  of  Al¬ 
bany,  they  grew  careless,  thinking  that 
that  far  down  the  river  all  danger 
from  Indians  was  over.  That  night 
they  built  a  cooking  fire  and  as  it  was 
a  little  cool  they  lay  down  on  their 
blankets  with  their  feet  toward  the  re¬ 
maining  embers,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  woods  in  years  went  to  sleep 
without  leaving  a  guard. 

Always  a  light  sleeper,  Jerry  awoke 
toward  morning  with  a  feeling  that 
something  was  wrong.  He  sat  up  in  his 
blanket  to  listen.  But  he  was  too  late. 
The  pack  was  upon  them.  Before  they 
could  reach  for  their  guns  or  knives 
they  were  cuffed  and  hauled  to  their 
feet  and  their  hands  bound  behind 
them  with  thongs.  Shoved  into  line  by 
their  captors,  a  small  band  of  Indians, 
they  started  north  just  as  the  graying 
light  showed  the  beginning  of  another 
day. 

When  Jerry  had  a  chance  to  catch 
his  breath  he  glanced  around  to  find 
Eb  and  Red  Holt  just  behind  him.  “But 
wait  a  minute,”  he  thought,  “sdme- 
one’s  missing.”  Glancing  back  again, 
he  saw  that  the  squaw  wasn’t  with 
them.  “Yes,  sir,  by  gum,”  he  thought, 
“she’s  smarter’n  all  the  rest  of  us  put 
together.” 

With  that  thought  came  a  ray  of 
hope.  Maybe  she’d  get  help  for  them. 
Then  he  shook  his  head.  No,  what  could 
you  expect  of  an  Indian,  male  or  fe¬ 
male?  She’d  save  her  own  hide. 

Then  he  thought  ruefully: 

“After  two  years  of  watchfulness 
and  training  with  the  Rangers  we  got 
caught  like  this!” 

His  irritation  at  his  own  carelessness 
in  not  setting  a  guard  was  enhanced 
by  the  realization  that  there  were  only 
five  Indians  in  the  party.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  were  in  a  hurry,  too.  The  In¬ 
dians  had  run  a  cord  from  their  own 
bodies  to  each  captive.  A  big  Indian 
led  the  way,  and  the  rear  was  brought 
up  by  a  short,  squat  brave  with  a  scar 
across  his  face  that  enhanced  the  hide¬ 


The  Christmas  spirit  is  the  thing. 

So  let  the  happy  sleigh  bells  ring. 

The  gifts  you  get  may  be  all  junk. 

But  don't  call  everything  the  bunk— 

Your  friends  will  wonder  what  to  do 

With  the  gewgaws  they  receive  from  you. 


ousness  of  the  stripes  of  red  and  white 
war  paint. 

The  dog  trot  that  the  Indians— and 
perforce  the  captives  —  maintained, 
soon  put  the  weary  miles  behind  them. 
Jerry  thought  they  were  probably 
headed  for  Ticonderoga  or  Canada, 
knowing  that  the  Indians  received  a 
reward  for  captives  carried  into  Can¬ 
ada.  Then  the  French  demanded  exor¬ 
bitant  prices  for  the  prisoners’  re¬ 
demption  and  the  money  was  applied 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

For  mile  after  mile  they  were  hur¬ 
ried  along,  stopping  only  to  snatch  a 
drink  from  some  stream  or  munch  a 
little  meal  and  dried  meat.  When  fin¬ 
ally  the  leader  called  a  halt  it  was 
growing  dusk.  Jerry  figured  that  they 
had  covered  at  least  fifty  miles  and 
were  somewhere  on  a  mountain  that 
gloped  down  to  the  western  shores  of 
Lake  George. 

Feeling  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  now  far  from  the  British 
camp  and  beyond  even  the  patrols  of 
the  dreaded  Rangers,  the  Indians  lit 
a  fire  and  prepared  some  food,  a  small 
part  of  which  they  grudgingly  shared 
with  the  prisoners.  Then,  after  retying 
their  captives’  hands  and  feet  and 
stamping  out  the  fire,  they  lay  down  for 
the  night  and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Not  so  the  Rangers.  In  spite  of  their 
weariness,  for  a  long  time  the  men 
found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  Each  lay 
thinking  his  own  thoughts,  wondering 
what  the  next  day  would  bring.  Jerry 
had  just  dropped  off  to  sleep  when  he 
felt  a  soft  nudge  in  the  ribs.  Instantly 
awake,  he  became  aware  that  Red  Holt 
had  rolled  close  to  him  and  with  his 
mouth  against  his  ear  was  whispering: 

“Listen!” 

Jerry  strained  to  hear.  Through  the 
dark  spruces  came  the  lonesome,  wail¬ 
ing  cry  of  a  loon. 

Disappointed,  Jerry  relaxed.  But 
again  came  that  insistant  whisper 
from  Red: 

“Listen!” 

Twice  more  they  heard  the  cry.  Then 
Red  murmured: 

“That’s  her.  That’s  our  signal.  Don’t 
do  a  thing — just  wait.  I’ll  tell  Eb.” 

Without  a  sound  Red  rolled  away 
while  Jerry  set  himself  impatiently  to 
listen  and  to  wait.  There  were  no  more 
loon  calls  and  he  concluded  that  prob¬ 
ably  Red  had  let  his  imagination  run 
away  with  him.  Suddenly  someone  was 
beside  him.  For  a  second  he  thought  it 
was  Holt  again,  then  he  knew  it  wasn’t 
and  his  hopes  spiraled.  A  slight  move¬ 
ment  and  he  felt  the  thongs  that  bound 
his  legs  loosen.  The  squaw  thrust  a 
knife  into  his  hand  and  then  slipped 
away.  “Probably  she  had  freed  Red 
Holt  first,  and  maybe  Eb,”  thought 
Jerry.  He  rubbed  his  hands  to  take  out 
the  numbness.  Then  from  over  where 
the  Indians  lay  sleeping  came  the  dull 
sound  of  a  blow,  followed  by  a  blood¬ 
curdling  war  whoop.  Its  shrillness  told 
him  that  it  was  the  squaw  signalling 
her  men  to  battle.  She  had  cleft  the 
leader’s  head  wide  open,  and  her  blood 
curdling  yell,  catching  them  half 
asleep,  so  terrified  the  rest  of  the  In¬ 
dians  that  they  fled  into  the  woods. 

Afraid  that  they  might  return  either 
alone  or  with  help,  Jerry  and  Eb  were 
for  moving  on  at  once,  but  they  felt 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  get 
very  far  along  the  mountainside  and 
through  the  woods  in  the  night.  With 
this  Red  disagreed. 

“Follow  her,”  he  said,  pointing  to  his 
squaw.  There  was  a  note  of  pride  in  his 
voice. 

“Maybe  you’re  right,”  Jerry  agreed. 
“She  certainly  got  here,  and  at  the 
right  time.” 

So,  passing  a  lead  string  between 
them,  they  followed  meekly  behind  the 
Indian  woman,  retracing  their  steps 
toward  the  south.  Late  the  next  day 
they  showed  up  at  Fort  Edward,  and 
minutes  later  the  whole  camp  rocked 
with  laughter  at  the  tale  of  their  deliv¬ 
erance  by  an  Indian  squaw  and  the 
round  trip  they  had  made. 

(To  be  continued) 
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HERE  is  probably  no  cabinet 
post  in  Washington  that  has 
more  bearing  on  the  future  of 
our  economy  and  country  than 
that  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As 
President-elect  Eisenhower  made  his 
cabinet  selections,  most  people  were 
heartened  by  his  choices.  It  took  some 
time  before  the  man  whom  farmers 
look  to  in  Washington  was  appointed. 
There  \yas  considerable  speculation  as 
to  whom  it  might  be.  Yet  few  of  the 
guessers  were  so  optimistic  as  to  hope 
for  the  man  finally  selected.  I  think 
we’ve  got  a  dandy. 

I  have  heard  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
for  a  good  many  years.  Among  the  top 
farm  people  of  whom  Dad  used  to 
speak  fondly,  I  know  of  no  one  held 
in  higher  regard  for  his  personal  in¬ 
tegrity,  capability  and  devotion  to  good 
causes  than  Mr.  Benson.  Although  he 
was  geared  in  the  Southwest,  his  back¬ 
ground  of  dairy  farmer,  retail  milk 
dealer,  and  county  agricultural  agent 
gives  him  an  understanding  of  our 
type  of  farming  here  in  the  Northeast. 
His  activity  in  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  endows  him  with 
a  national  understanding  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  And  his  long  experience  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  Council  makes  him  no 
babe  in  the  woods  as  far  as  knowing 
the  ropes  in  that  confusing  and  often 
discouraging  city. 

Certainly  no  one  ever  took  a  cabinet 
post  for  the  money  it  pays.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  willingness  to  take  a  leave-of- 
absence  from  his  important  work  with 
the  Mormon  Church  in  order  to  pour 
his  energies  into  the  demanding  and 
often  thankless  task  before  him  is  re¬ 
freshing  evidence  that  there  are  great 
Americans  willing  to  serve  their 
country  selflessly. 

I’m  always  for  giving  a  new  man  at 
a  job  the  breaks  till  he  proves  himself. 
In  the  past,  such  generosity  has  been 
tempered  by  skepticism.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Benson  goes,  I  think  we’ve  picked  the 
best  man  for  the  job,  bar  none. 

SHORT  OIV  ROUGHAGE 

One  simple  rule  we  try  to  follow  here 
at  Sunnygables  is  that  plenty  of  top- 
quality  feed  makes  milk.  There  is  no 
use  owning  high-producing  cows  if 
they  cannot  be  fed  properly  to  do  their 
job.  One  redeeming  feature  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  cows  Jack  Conner  likes 
so  well  is  their  ability  to  handle  rough- 
age.  They  are  big  eaters,  and  not  too 
choosy. 

Time  and  time  again  the  milking 
herd  of  twenty  some  cows  here  at  the 
farm  will  whittle  its  way  through  what 
we  judge  to  be  about  100  pounds  of 
long  grass  silage  apiece  every  day. 
There  is  no  more  satisfying  sight  than 
these  big  taupe-colored  cows4  wolfing 
down  bunches  of  brown-green  silage. 
For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  though, 
we  are  finding  that  we  have  underes¬ 
timated  their  ability  to  eat  large  ton¬ 
nages— or  maybe  we  can’t  figure  our 
trench  silo  capacity  well  enough.  In 
any  event,  the  trench  will  be  empty  by 
Christmas,  or  shortly  after,  and  the 
tower  silo  will  have  to  carry  the  herd 
through  on  chopped  grass. 

What’s  Capacity? 

Every  once  in  a  while,  someone  asks 
how  much  tonnage  we  can  get  in  our 
trench.  With  long  grass,  I’m  sure  the 


accepted  figure  of  35  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  is  not  valid.  The  material 
definitely  weighs  less  than  hard-pack¬ 
ed  chopped  grass.  Remembering  how 
he  filled  the  trench,  Jack  is  measuring 
capacity  by  acres.  There  are  about 
eleven  acres  of  orchard  grass-alfalfa 
mixture  to  go.  I  think  next  year  we 
will  keep  a  record  of  the  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  how  many  acres  were  used. 
That  may  make  a  better  measuring 
stick  than  the  volume  of  either  trench 
or  tower. 

Saving  Spoilage 

Because  he  did  a  good  job  of  pack¬ 
ing  the  trench,  Jack  has  had  only 
three  inches  or  so  of  spoilage.  As  each 
new  “slice”  is  opened  in  the  trench 
(with  a  chain  saw  or  hay  knife),  the 
spoiled  material  on  top  is  carted  off 
in  the  trailer  and  dumped  into  the 
creek  bed.  Lest  this  offend  some  good 
soil  conservationist,  it  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  we  are  unable  to  use  this 
humus  on  the  fields.  It  just  won’t  go 
through  the  spreader.  After  cleaning- 
up  the  beaters  and  distributor,  I’m 
sure  old  baling  wire  would  spread 
about  as  well. 

The  spoiled  material  is  in  the  same 
exercise  lot  in  which  the  milking  herd 
is  turned  out.  Much  to  our  surprise, 
the  big  Swiss  cows  work  the  blackened 
top  material  over  and  eat  quite  a  bit 
of  it.  Some  of  this  spoiled  grass  is  so 
black  and  mushy  that  we  were  afraid 
it  might  make  the  cows  sick.  It  doesn’t, 
though,  and  since  their  capacity  is  ap¬ 
parently  unlimited,  we  let  them  get  to 
it.  At  least  it  must  make  them  appre¬ 
ciate  the  better  material  fed  in  the 
feed  bunks. 

Calves  To  Go 

Jack  is  finally  reaching  the  turning 
point  with  his  herd.  Although  the 
barns  at  Sunnygables  are  big  looking1, 
there  is  not  too  much  area  in  them  for 
livestock.  Consequently,  Jack  is  turn¬ 
ing  from  building  herd  numbers  to 
liquidation  on  a  limited  scale.  Jack 
hates  to  see  them  go,  but  between  feed 
and  bedding  supplies  and  barn  room, 
it  looks  right  now  like  he  will  have  to 
sell  about  a  half  dozen  purebred  Brown 
Swiss  calves. 

Of  course  Jack’s  wife,  Jean,  might 
also  add  that  they  have  been  putting 
everything  into  the  herd  for  so  long 
that  the  sale  of  a  few  animals  might 
make  a  big  dent  in  the  ever-present 
debts  that  today’s  dairyman  runs  into. 

HOUSEBREAKING 

CATTLE 

As  the  intelligence  of  farm  animals 
is  measured,  pigs  rate  way  at  the  top 
and  horses  near  the  bottom  of  the 
scale.  I  always  have  had  a  hard  time 
believing  that  for  I  love  horses;  and 
hogs  .  .  .  .  well,  I  can  take  ’em  or  leave 
’em.  But,  back  to  this  rating  of  the 
intelligence  of  animals,  I  also  seem  to 
remember  (without  the  tables  right 
here  in  front  of  me)  that  cows  are  far 
from  the  dumbest  animals  on  the  farm. 
In  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  “I.Q.” 
they  can  give  “man’s  best  friend,”  the 
dog,  a  run  for  his  money. 

The  dog  has  always  been  adaptable 
to  man’s  living  habits.  Over  the  cen¬ 
turies  he  has  taken  his  place  in  the 
home  and  become  quite  a  part  of  the 
family.  At  the  same  time  the  dog  was 


Calf  pens  at  Sunnygables  are  set  up  on  "miniature  pen  stable"  basis.  Jack's  hired 
man  Ovie  has  just  bedded  area  where  calves  sleep,  but  leaves  only  thin  coat  of  wet 
straw  near  feed  and  water  area.  Front  of  pen,  like  paved  area  in  main  pen,  is  fre¬ 
quently  cleaned.  Calves  soon  learn  to  use  bedding  for  sleeping  purposes  only. 


worming  his  way  into  the  family 
hearth,  man  was  learning  to  live  with 
cows.  Since  cows  can’t  very  well  be 
taken  into  the  parlor,  it  hasn’t  occur¬ 
red  to  us  to  make  them  a  part  of  the 
family. 

Cows  Are  Smart 

Any  4-H  or  FFA  kid  can  tell  you 
that  a  project  heifer  is  capable  of 
learning  almost  anything — and,  in  fact, 
out-thinking  the  trainer  a  time  or  two. 
It  takes  a  relatively  short  time  to  train 
a  heifer  to  lead,  pose  properly,  walk  up 
a  loading  chute  or  get  used  to  brass 
bands  at  the  fair  grounds.  Yet  out  in 
the  barn  we  let  her  do  pretty  much  as 
she  wishes.  We  adjust  to  her,  rather 
than  have  her  live  as  we  want. 

Proof  of  the  cow’s  flexibility  and 
adaptability  is  the  way  she  takes  to 
the  milking  parlor.  A  springing  heifer 
can  be  walked  through  the  milking 
parlor  with  the  regular  string;  and 
when  the  first  day  comes  along  for  her 
to  be  milked,  you  wouldn’t  know  she 
had  never  had  a  milking  machine  on 
her  before.  In  addition,  she  adjusts  to 
the  open  pen  stable,  finding  her  rela¬ 
tive  rank  among  the  other  cows,  and 
using  her  head  when  it  comes  to  com¬ 
peting  for  space  at  the  silage  bunk— 
or,  if  she  is  timid,  waiting  her  turn 
until  the  other  animals  are  through. 

Starting  Willi  Calves 

One  thing  we  have  found  with  pen 
stabling  is  that  feeding,  watering  and 
exercise  can  best  take  place  on  fre¬ 
quently-cleaned  paved  areas.  This 
saves  bedding,  always  a  short  item 
here  in  the  Northeast,  and  reduces 
manure  pack  accumulation  where  head 
room  is  limited. 

Jack’s  Brown  Swiss  milkers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  do  their  eating,  drinking,  walk¬ 
ing,  and  loitering  out  on  the  paved 
feed  lot  or  in  front  of  the  hay  bunks 
which  are  under  cover.  They  go  back 
to  the  bedded  area  only  when  they  feel 
like  lying  down  or  when  it  is  cold,  wet 
and  windy  and  they  want  protection. 
As  time  goes  on,  it  seems  that  bedding 
requirements  become  less  and  less  in 
the  loafing  area  proper.  In  fact,  rather 
than  follow  a  set  schedule  for  bedding 
the  pen,  Jack  waits  until  a  cow  or  two 
shows  up  dirty  in  the  milking  parlor 
and  then  he  gets  busy  with  a  new 
layer  of  straw.  Now  the  calves  are  be¬ 
ing  put  on  this  system  too. 

Miniature  Pen  Stable 

Up  above  the  large  pen  that  houses 
the  milking  herd,  Jack  has  several  calf 
stalls.  There  are  two  to  five  calves  in  a 
stall,  depending  on  their  size.  He  starts 
them  on  wire  in  individual  stalls,  and 
graduates  them  to  these  small  group 
pens  as  they  start  to  get  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

The  layout  of  any  of  these  pens  is 
just  about  what  we  have  down  below 


in  the  big  pen.  Because  the  floors-  were 
originally  meant  for  poultry,  they  are 
concrete  and  easily  cleaned.  This  same 
concrete  on  an  upper  floor,  though,  in¬ 
troduces  danger  from  dampness  or 
temperature  changes.  The  trick  is  to 
keep  the  bedding  thick,  dry  and  clean. 

Using  the  same  principle  followed 
in  the  main  pen,  Jack  does  not  bed  the 
front  of  the  calf  pens.  There  is  a  thin  , 
mat  of  wet  straw  to  take  up  the  worst 
of  the  moisture,  but  it  is  far  too  messy 
to  invite  the  calf  to  bed  down  right  in 
front  of  the  feed  manger  or  water 
fountain.  Consequently,  the  young 
stock  are  always  standing  in  this  wet 
area — eating,  drinking,  or  walking 
about.  As  the  calves  decide  to  lie  down, 
they  naturally  work  their  way  toward 
the  warm  pile  of  straw  in  the  rear  of 
the  pen.  Back  there  they  are  warm, 
dry,  and  healthy.  They  seem  to  tend 
away  from  dirtying  the  “bedroom” 
area  with  manure.  It  saves  bedding 
and  makes  for  healthier  calves. 

A  dog  avoids  dirtying  the  place  he 
regards  as  his  bed.  Pigs,  too,  like  a 
dry  nest  to  sleep  in.  Smart  as  they 
are,  it  seems  that  we  should  be  able 
to  condition  our  calves  for  life  in  a 
pen  by  teaching  them  to  put  a  “sleep¬ 
ing  only”  sign  over  their  nice  dry  bed¬ 
ded  area  that  is  always  out  of  the  line 
of  traffic,  and  eating  or  watering  areas. 

MORE  ON 
HOUSE  OR  EAKUVG 

Although  we  never  think  of  house¬ 
breaking  animals  other  than  house¬ 
hold  pets,  apparently  other  animals 
can  learn  the  rules  as  well.  For  years, 

I  have  always  wondered  what  they  did 
while  they  were  making  a  movie  if  one 
of  the  horses  decided  to  take  attention 
away  from  the  scene  at  hand  by  per¬ 
forming  a  natural  function.  I  figured 
they  just  had  to  rfetake  the  picture 
while  cussing  the  horse  for  spoiling 
things. 

Thia  past  summer  I  was  in  a  place 
where  television  can  be  seen  conveni¬ 
ently.  Since  a  live  picture  over  the 
television  screen  cannot  be  easily  cen¬ 
sored,  I  was  always  on  the  watch  for 
someone’s  horse  to  spoil  a  scene.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  summer,  I  found 
out  why  they  don’t 

On  one  occasion  Roy  Rogers  and  his 
horse  Trigger  visited  the  television 
studio,  near  which  I  worked,  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  Trigger  walked 
calmly  up  the  steep  stone  steps,  crowd¬ 
ed  himself  into  an  elevator  to  the  fifth 
floor  studios,  and  calmly  walked  in  the 
room  prepared  for  him.  I  asked  the 
trainer  if  someone  did  not  have  to  fol¬ 
low  the  famous  palomino  with  a  broom 
and  shovel.  To  my  surprise  he  explain¬ 
ed — and  proved — that  Trigger,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  other  accomplishments,  was 
trained  to  take  care  of  such  personal 
business  at  a  given  signal. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

By  D.  M.  SPAULDING 


COURTESY  FOR  HUNTERS 

OR  some  years  a  Wildlife  Committee 
has  been  maintained  by  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Council.  One  of  the  problems  which  has 
been  discussed  is  that  of  trespassing 
by  hunters  and  fishers.  Because  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
problem  is  largely  one  of  education, 
they  have  suggested  a  set  of  10  com¬ 
mandments  for  sportsmen.  These  10 
commandments  have  been  printed  on 
the  back  of  a  “consent”  card  furnished 
by  the  Conservation  Department  to 
landowners  who  wish  to  give  written 
permission  for  hunting  on  their  prop¬ 
erty.  Cards  are  also  provided  to  sports¬ 
men  who  wish  to  get  written  permis¬ 
sion  from  landowners.  Here  are  the  10 
commandments : 

10  Commandments  For  Sportsmen 

3.  A  thoughtful  hunter  always  asks 
permission  to  use  the  lands  of  others. 
Landowners  naturally  like  to  know 
who  is  on  their  property  and  what 
they  are  up  to. 

2.  Always  hold  your  fire  when  any¬ 
where  near  buildings.  Hunt  away 
from  them. 

3.  Always  hunt  away  from  livestock. 
Disturbed  livestock  makes  a  dis¬ 
turbed  owner. 

4.  Never  cause  damage  to  fences.  A  de¬ 
structive  guest  is  an  unwanted 
guest. 

5.  Keep  out  of  cultivated  areas.  That’s 
a  good  way  to  cultivate  the  owner’s 
good  will. 

6.  The  products  on  an  owner’s  land  are 
his  bank.  Do  not  rob  it. 

7.  Never  be  careless  with  litter  or 
waste.  No  one  likes  a  dump. 

8.  Always  respect  the  family  zone. 
Noise  is  a  troublemaker. 

9.  The  owner  is  your  host.  Be  a  respect¬ 
ful  guest. 

10.  Share  the  bag.  The  owner  has  shar¬ 
ed  his  land. 

—  A. A.  — 

WHO  PAYS  TAXES? 

J>  bought  some  property  in  August  of 
this  year.  The  former  owner  agreed  to 
pay  the  1952  taxes.  Now  he  refuses  to  do 
so.  He  says  he  doesn’t  own  any  property. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  buyer  and 
seller  at  time  sale  is  made  that  each 
will  pay  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
taxes.  In  other  words,  if  a  place  were 
bought  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  each 
would  agree  to  pay  one-half.  However, 
it  is  important  to  have  this  definitely 
stated  in  the  sales  agreement  rather 
than  to  depend  on  the  verbal  promise 
of  the  seller.  If  he  backs  down  after 
the  sale  is  completed,  you  might  have 
considerable  difficulty  forcing  him  to 
pay.  Tax  collectors  collect  from  the 
person  who  owns  the  property  when 
taxes  are  due,  and  have  no  interest  in 
any  promises  made  by  former  owners. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
it  is  an  excellent  investment  to  hire  a 
lawyer  to  handle  all  details  when  you 
buy  property.  Often  a  lawyer  will  save 
you  far  more  than  the  amount  of  his 
fee. 

—  A. A.  — 

BARGAIN  VACUUM 
CLEANERS 

I  saw  an  ad  in  a  local  paper  for  rebuilt 
vacuum  cleaners  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  When  I  inquired  about  them,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  came  and  talked  me  into  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  machine  which  I  cannot  afford. 
I  would  like  to  get  my  money  back,  but 
they  refuse  to  give  it  to  me. 

This  is  not  the  first  such  letter  we 
have  received.  We  suspect  that  such  an 
advertisement  is  merely  meant  to  line 
up  prospects  for  new  machines,  al¬ 
though  they  do  have  to  have  some  re¬ 
built  machines  available  if  a  person 
really  wants  one. 

Once  you  sign  an  order  for  any  mer¬ 


chandise,  it  is  not  possible  to  force  can¬ 
cellation  unless  you  can  prove  fraud. 
One  reason  companies  are  so  against 
making  refunds,  aside  from  losing  the 
profit  they  would  make  from  the  sale, 
is  that  the  salesman  received  his  com¬ 
mission  on  the  deal  when  the  order  was 
turned  in  and  the  firm  would  be  out 
that  money.  You  will  find  that  most 
sales  made  by  house-to-house  agents 
are  final,  and  you  are  stuck  if  you 
change  your  mind.  Be  sure  before  you 
sign! 

—  A. A.  — 

”THE  POSTING  LAW” 

We  still  have  available  a  considerable 
number  of  reprints  of  the  posting  infor¬ 
mation  put  out  by  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department.  Of  course, 
these  would  be  helpful  only  to  residents 
of  New  York  State.  For  a  copy  of  this 
reprint,  drop  a  post  card  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Dept.  367-PL,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Just  ask  for  a  reprint  of  “The 
Posting  Law.” 

—  A. A.  — 

BEWARE 

I  was  culling  my  poultry  flock  when 
two  men  came  along.  One  of  them  told 
me  some  of  the  hens  were  diseased  and 
were  only  good  for  sale  to  a  fox  farm. 
Since  they  were  birds  I  did  not  want  to 
keep,  I  agreed  to  sell  them  to  him  for 
$6.00.  He  suggested  I  should  go  inside  and 
get  my  coat,  and  he  went  with  me.  The 
other  fellow  crated  the  birds.  After  they 
left,  I  found  they  had  taken  all  of  the 
hens  and  pullets  in  the  pen.  They  were 
from  out  of  the  state,  and  I  wonder  if 
anything  can  be  done. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  deal  with 
buyers  from  out  of  the  state.  For  one 
thing,  even  though  they  may  be  honest, 
there  is  always  a  possibility  that  they 
will  spread  some  disease  through  your 
flock  by  going  into  the  pens.  If  they 
are  not  honest,  it  is  diflicult  to  track 
them  down  and  bring  action  against 
them. 

If  you  do  have  any  dealings  with 
strange  buyers,  by  all  means  get  their 
car  or  truck  license  numbers.  Second, 
be  on  the  spot  when  the  poultry  is 
weighed  and  crated  to  be  sure  they  are 
taking  the  ones  you  have  sold  them. 
Third,  be  sure  to  get  cash  on  the  spot. 
Never  accept  personal  checks  from 
strangers. 

This  is  an  especially  sad  case  as  the 
lady  is  quite  old  and  is  dependant  on 
the  money  she  makes  from  her  poultry. 
We  are  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  State  Police  in  the  state  from  which 
the  buyer  claimed  to  have  come.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  too  optimistic  over 
results  as  we  are  not  even  sure  that 
these  fellows  gave  their  correct  names 
and  addresses. 

—  A. A.  — 

BULLETINS  AVAILABLE 

Farmers  in  New  York  State  are  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  Albany  1,  N.  Y.,  to 
do  business  only  with  registered  and 
licensed  commission  merchants  and 
merchant  truckmen.  Lists  are  compiled 
each  year  for  the  protection  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Circular  727  which  lists  merchant 
truckmen,  together  with  their  ad¬ 
dresses  and  grouping  by  counties;  and 
Department  Circular  728  which  covers 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  net  return  dealers.  Address 
requests  to  the  Department  in  Albany. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CAN  YOU  HELP? 

Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Hills,  Belmont  Ave., 
Belfast,  Maine,  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Clinton 
(Lena)  Sanborn,  last  known  to  be  in 
Johnson,  Vermont.  If  anyone  knows 
the  present  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  San¬ 
born,  please  contact  Mrs.  Hills. 


R.  R.  Engine  Runs 
Into  Car 


They  found  Harley  Bullard  of  Concord,  N.  II.  lying  face 
down  in  the  snow  six  feet  to  the  rear  of  his  car  which  was 
struck  by  the  R.R.  Engine.  Whether  his  vision  was  blocked 
by  the  snow  piled  at  the  crossing  or  his  car  stalled  that  cold 
morning  no  one  knows. 

His  mother  knows  of  the  help  given  by  North  American  at 
such  a  tragic  time.  She  received  over  $1,000.00  because  her 
son  kept  his  low  cost  accident  protection  renewed. 


A  FRIEND'S  NAME  MAY  BE  IN  THIS  LIST 


Harrison  Miller,  RD2,  Belmont,  New  York  135.00 
Truck  accident — severe  cut  leg 

John  Dalton,  East  Otto,  New  York  — .  119.71 

Truck  accident — injured  lung,  fractured  ribs 
Bernard  Stoughton,  RDI,  E.  Randolph,  N.Y.  165.00 
Auto  accident — fractured  shoulder  blade 

Genevieve  Parker,  Auburn,  N.  Y . . 30.00 

Hit  by  auto— injured  back,  hip,  hand 

Claude  Gunther,  RD2,  Sherburne,  N.  Y .  102.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull  &  leg 
Iran  Spencer,  RDI,  Rockdale,  N.Y.  (2  pols.)  260.00 
Hit  by  car — fractured  ribs,  bruised  head  &  legs 
William  Charland,  Standish,  N.Y.  (2  pols.)  54.28 
Auto  accident — injured  shoulder,  hip,  leg 

Clinton  Fox,  RDI,  Marathon,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  injured  back 

Claude  Inman,  RD2,  Cortland,  N.  Y - -  100.00 

Hit  by  car — fractured  leg 

Albert  S.  Nichols,  Walton,  N.  Y . — .  60.00 

Auto  accident — injured  wrist  and  shoulder 

Leona  Nichols,  Walton,  N.  Y . . . . _...  53.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 
Sylvester  Musty,  South  Wales,  N.  Y.  90.00 

Auto  accident — injured  chest 
Bruce  Petherbridge,  Byron,  N.  Y.  (2  pol.)  175.70 
Auto  accident— bruised  chest,  cut  face 
Bessie  Pond,  Box  5,  Prattsville,  N.  Y.  40.00 

Auto  accident — (injured  foot 

Vera  Pond,  RDI,  Prattsville,  N.  Y . .  92.86 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  chest,  thighs 

Ernest  M.  Cave,  Middleville,  N.  Y . .  60.00 

Auto  accident — injured  hack  &  hip 
Mildred  Downs,  RD4.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  „  150.00 
Auto  accident — broken  ankle,  bruises 
Henry  C  Stafford.  R.D.  I.  W.  Winfield,  N.Y.  50.00 
Auto  accident — injured  clavicle  &  knee 
Mildred  Tracy,  RD3,  Dansville,  N.Y.  (2  pols.)  135.23 
Auto  accident — fractured  collarbone  &  hand 

Eva  Bassett,  Madison,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder 
James  Keenan,  Mumford,  N.Y.  (2  pols.)  ....  150.00 
Auto  accident — bruised  neck,  back,  shoulder 
Beatrice  Muller,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ....  62.86 
Auto  accident — sprained  shoulder,  fractured  wrist 

Jennie  Rush,  RDI,  Camden,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  ankle  &  foot 
Edmund  Orr,  RD3,  Naples,  N.Y.  (2  pols.)  140.71 
Auto  accident — injured  neck  &  back 
C.  Arthur  Freeman,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  22.86 
Auto  accident— cuts  and  bruises 
Alvah  Washburn,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  (2  pols.)  260.00 
Truck  collision— fractured  foot,  ribs;  cuts 

Forest  Field,  RD4,  Albion,  N.  Y.  _  53.57 

Auto  accident — sprained  knee 

Vincent  Navarra,  Jr.,  RD4,  Albion,  N.  Y.  25.00 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp 

Howard  Waldo,  RD2,  Albion,  N.  Y .  117.14 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  knee;  concussion 

Walton  Watson,  R4,  Pulaski.  N.  Y.  . .  102.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  vertebra,  ribs 

Lulu  B.  House,  South  Berlin,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Truck  accident — injured  head,  neck,  legs 

Robert  Schreiner,  Poestenkill,  N.Y.  (2  pols.)  168.56 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cut  legs  &  head 

Robert  J.  Leonard,  Canton,  N.  Y . . .  130.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 

Lawrence  Padgett,  Jr.,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  134.28 

Auto  accident — dislocated  hip  &  pelvis 


Ray  Fairbrother,  Wallace,  N.Y.  .......... _ _...  60.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  arm 

Charles  Hatfield,  RD2,  Freeville,  N  Y.  ,37.14 
Auto  accident — cut  head 

Thomas  Heselden,  RD2,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 77,14 

Auto  accident — fractured  knee,  ribs,  cuts 

Glen  Titus,  RD5,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y.  (2  pols.)  188.57 

Auto  accident — concussion,  cut  head  &  hip 

Aldor  Therian,  Poquonock,  Conn _ _ _  37.14 

Truck  accident — bruised  shoulder,  cut  finger 

Elizabeth  Harmon,  Island  Falls,  Maine  _  40.00 

Auto  accident — injured  wrist,  cut  scaip 

Onias  Martin,  RDI,  St.  Agatha,  Maine 130.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  ieg 
Cyrille  Chretien,  Monmouth,  Maine  22.86 

Auto  accident — bruised  head  and  chest 
Louis  Spencer,  Jr.,  Haverhill,  Mass.  (2  pols.)  260.00 
Auto  accident — broken  arms  &  head  injuries 

Gladys  Bachelder,  North  Beverly,  Mass .  28.57 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 
Dick  Perkins,  Goffstown,  N.  H.  (2  pols.)  180.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  arms,  cut  face  &  arm 

Paul  Clark,  Contoocook,  N.  H _ _  47.14 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises,  injured  foot 
John  H.  Gillingham,  So.  Newbury,  N.H. 

(2  pols.)  - - - -  260.00 

Auto  accident — injured  neck,  fractured  ribs 
Ethel  R.  Rolfe,  East  Rochester,  N.  H.  ....57,14 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  bruised  leg 
William  Thompson,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

.(2  pols.)  . . . . . —  85.72 

Auto  accident— fractured  hand,  bruised  chest 
David  E.  Harwood,  RDI,  N.  Bennington,  Vt.  130.00 
Hit  by  car — brain  concussion 

Arnold  Baker,  Burlington,  Vt . 130.00 

Truck  accident — injured  back 

Stanley  Bellam,  RD2,  Shelburne,  Vt.  _  71.42 

Auto  accident — cut  head,  elbow,  &  knee 

Charles  Dewyea,  South  Hero,  Vt . .  31.43 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  arm,  cut  knee 
Eugene  J.  Berard,  Graniteville,  Vt.  (2  pols.)  100.00 
Auto  accident — injured  spine 

Cleon  H.  Smith,  Sharon,  Vt.  _ _ _  28.57 

Auto  accident — cuts  &  bruises 
James  P.  Wheatley,  Randolph  Center,  Vt.  84.28 
Auto  accident — fractured  clavicle,  pelvis 

Johr  Maloney,  RDI,  Wysox,  Pa  . 57.14 

Auto  accident — injured  thigh  &  back 

May  Mingas,  RDI,  Towanda,  Pa.  -  46.43 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  concussion 

Eleanor  Bates,  RD3,  Corry,  Pa . 142.14 

Auto  accident — concussion,  fractured  rib 

Luella  Butler,  Lawrenceville,  Pa . 120.71 

Auto  accident— injured  jaw.  arm,  leg  &  abdomen 

Frank  Hoffman,  Kennerdell,  Pa - -  30.71 

Auto  accident — bruised  legs  &  chest 

Verna  P.  Sharp,  swedesboro,  N.J . . . .  35.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Lydia  H.  Perry,  Lebanon,  N.J . . .  52,86 

Auto  accident — fractured  hand 
Winifred  J.  Zucker,  Hazlet,  N.J.  . . -™  77.14 

Auto  accident — head  and  back  injury 

Annie  Deutsch,  RD2,  Lakewood,  N.J .  75,00 

Auto  accident — injured  feet,  shoulder,  head 

Jack  Mironov,  Middlebush,  N.J _ _  35.71 

Struck  by  car — bruised  foot  &  leg 

L.  Jean  MacDowell,  Salisbury,  Md.  _  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  neck,  shoulder,  arm 


'Keefi  'fyoevi  'Policies  Plmewect 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE/  N.  Y. 


1—  Through 

SUPPLYING  ALL  DAIRYMEN 
WITH  ALL  THE  FACTS 

WHEN  DAIRYMEN  know  the  full  story  about 
any  problem,  they  judge  wisely  and  arrive  at 
a  sound  course  for  majority  action.  Through 
Uie  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  News,  at  milk 
hearings,  at  local  and  statewide  dairy  meetings, 
and  in  every  other  possible  way,  your  Bargaining 
Agency  is  dedicated  to  bring  all  the  facts  about 
milk  marketing  problems  to  all  the  dairymen 
in  the  milkshed. 


2-  Through 

USING  SKILLED  TECHNICIANS 
TO  HELP  SOLVE  COMPLICATED 
MILK  MARKETING  PROBLEMS 

TODAY  the  problems  of  pricing  market  milk  at 
equitable  figures  are  highly  complicated.  Cap¬ 
able  specialists  speak  for  dairymen  at  milk  hear¬ 
ings,  presenting  dairymen’s  problems,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  in  technical  language  courses  of  action 
that  will  carry  out  policies  determined  by  your 
representatives. 


3—  Through 

THE  STRONG  FORCE  OF 
COOPERATIVE  ACTION 

YOUR  Bargaining  Agency  speaks  for  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  50  milk  producers’  cooper¬ 
atives  who  produce  weU  over  half  of  all  the  milk 
marketed  in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  Milk 
Marketing  Area.  Agency  policies  are  set  by  ma¬ 
jority  action  of  representatives  of  the  members. 
Thus  the  Agency  provides  a  method  for  strong 
action  that  no  dairyman  and  no  dairy  organiza¬ 
tion  could  carry  out  alone. 


4—  Through 

SUPPORT  OF  PROGRAMS  THAT  BENEFIT 
ALL  DAIRYMEN  AND  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 

NOW  in  the  face  of  strong  competition  from  substitute  products 
and  of  the  increase  in  milk  production,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
the  consumer  advertising,  education  and  research  work  made 
possible  by  dairymen’s  payments  to  Milk  for  Health,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  self-help  programs  supported  from  its  start  by  your  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency. 


These  ate  principles  upon  which  all  dairymen  and  all  honest  dairy  organiza¬ 
tions  can  agree.  Your  Bargaining  Agency  sees  a  growing  future  for  this  type 
of  cooperative  action,  and  invites  your  full  participation.  Season’s  Greetings, 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  1953  will  be  the  best  yet  for  you  and  yours  from 


METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS’  BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC. 


Executive  Committee:  James  A.  Young,  President;  L.  A.  Chapin,  Vice-Prekident;  L.  J. 


Stammer,  Secretary;  G.  L.  Dumont,  Treasurer;  Andrew  J.  Cochrane;  William  J.  Storie. 


Room  118,  Onondaga  Hotel 


Phone  23014 


Syracuse,  New  York 
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